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All  the  World's  a  Writing  Room 
When   You    Own — a    Corona 

In  the  Corona  you  have  the  efficiency  of  a  standard  office  type- 
writer, but  in  compact  and  portable  form.  Thus,  wherever  your  work 
or  pleasure  takes  you,  you  have  practically  the  conveniences  of  an  office 
with  you,  if  you  ceury  a 

CoroNA 

Folding     Typewriter 


-i:  > 


The  Carona  weighs  only  six  pounds.  It 
occupies  little  space,  even  when  in  use,  suid, 
due  to  its  unique  folding  carriage,  can  be 
closed  flat,  like  a  book,  to  still  smaller 
compass.  It  will  pack  readily  in  a  grip,  or 
in  the  handy  carrying-case  shown  below. 

But  in  spite  of  its  light  weight  and  srnall 
size  the  Corona   has  all  the  essential   im- 


provements found  on  the  more  costly  office 
machines.  It  has  exceptional  manifolding 
power  and  operates  rapidly.  This  efficient, 
durable  machine  costs  only  $50,  including 
carrying-case. 

The  Corona  received  the  highest  award 
in  the  portable  typewriter  class  at  the 
Panama  Expositions. 


Write  for  Booklet  and  name  of  nearest  Corona  agent 

CORONA  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Inc. 
Groton,  N.  Y. 

New  York:  141  W.  42d  St,      Chicago:  12  So.  La  SaUe  St 
Agencies  Everywhere 

At  Left:  Corona,  folded, 
in  oaiTiing-case. 

At  right.  Corona,  readj 
for  service,  showing 
viaible-wnting,  un- 

iversal keyboard,  two- 
color  ribbon,  bacii- 
spacer.  and  other 
standard  features. 
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Any  Mch  You  Want 

ON  r#i  CREDIT 


Square  Deal 
^      Miller 

President 


,1 '\0/  WALTHAM\^' 


WALTHAM 

HAMILTON 

HOWARD 

ELGIN 

ILLINOIS 

SETH-THOMAS 

ROCKFORD 


^30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  <LSC 

»RESS   PAID    IN   ADVANCE    BY   ME  \r  ^ 


SEN 
ON 

EXP 

You  take  no  chances  with  me.  i  am  "Square  Deal" 
-Miiler  and  1  tiusc  the  people.  That  is  why  1  am 
aoing  the  greritest  credit  Watcii.  Diamond  and 
Jewe'Iry  business  in   the  country. 

NO  IVIONCV  f*4r^1AfM  Suppose  you  want  any  one  of  the  country's 
l^y  l»!«^I^C.T  UUWIN  ),est  makes  of  watches?  Name  any  one. 
I  hjve  It  foi  you.  >o  iMoiies'  Down,  Express  Prepaid.  A  full  month  to 
cany  it  in  your  pocket;  and  the  easiest  of  Long  Time  Payments.  Thai's 
the    tesc    that    tells.      AH    these    watches 

Guaranteed  for  25  Years 
NO  REFERENCES    DEMANDED    ^^It  voT  y o% Tet U- 

limited  credit,   witii  no  red  tape,   notes  or  collectors — no  unnecessary  detail. 

AN  "OPEN  CHARGE"  ACCOUNT 

the  same  kind  of  credit  you  get  fiom  vour  arocer  No  matter  where  you 
vVj°'"  ■"■"■'^'^  -'O"'"  income  is.  you  can  now  own  the  finest  watch,  a  beauti- 
£u.  diamond  oi   any  rare  piece  of  jeweliy  and  never  miss  the  money. 

Mail  Coupon  for  New  Costly  Catalog 

Send  me  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon,  a  post-  /'-»-<  "^  -*-"  - 
caid  or  >ettei.  so  I  can  mail  you.  Free  and  postpaid,  the  >  CnillDC  nril  Mill  CD 
most  bt-autiful  catalog  of  its  kind  ever  printed  I  want  '  SQUARt  OEiL  MILLER 
you  to  have   this  book       Ifs  a   gem.      a   book  of  -Watch     /  President 

Pacts.      It   illustrates  all   makes  of   valuable   AVatclies.  '        ->nnn  ^rT\        o\v 

V.leeant   GeiMiine   Diitinonds  and   a   vast   assortmeii-   of       *  ^^""  '''''''^r    DUllumg 

Beautiful  Jewelry,  ail  on  the  easiest  and  most  liberil      *  Detroit     Mich 

terms.  Write  for  this  book /o-r?fli/ and  get  a  letter  '  Dear  Sir— Please  send  to 
from    me    thot    .vill    ,„ake    you    a    f.iend    of    mine      /     me    without    cost    or   o">!i?a 

*     tion     your     Big:     Book     on     al' 
f     -M.ikes  of  Hish  Grade  Watches. 
Genuine     Diamonds    and    Jeue!- 
^    iy.    and   full    Information   on   your 
Easy    Payment.    No    Money    Down 
MILLER-HOEFER    COMPANY  /  and   30   Day  Tiial   Plan. 

3000   Miller  Building,    Detroit,  Midi.  /    ^'^"'® 

J        »      Address     


from  the  start 


SQUARE  DEAL  MILLER,  Pres. 


Hupmobile 

Service 


The  sign  that  means 
universal  Hupmobile 
service  throughout 
the  United  States  and 
Canada — service  that 
costs  the  owner 
nothing. 


A  Universal  Service 
for  a  Universal  Car 


FOR  much  the  same  reasons  that  you  bought  this 
almanac  you  should  place  the  Hupmobile  above 
all  other  cars  when  you  invest  in  an  automobile. 

In  the  book  you  get  accurate,  useful  information  that 
is  universal  in  its  application. 

With  the  Hupmobile  you  get  free  service  wherever 
you  live  or  wherever  you  go — a  universal  service  that 
costs  you  not  a  penny. 

You  know  that  the  Hupmobile  is  a  universal  car. 

And  you  probably  know,  also,  that  its  world-wide 
reputation  is  based  on  its  economy,  its  reliability  and  its 
splendid  performance. 

All  other  considerations  aside — taking  no  account  of 
Hupmobile  quality  and  value — you  would  still  be  perfectly 
safe  in  buying  a  Hupmobile  on  the  strength  of  its  good 
name  alone. 

But  we  go  still  farther  in  order  to  assure  your  satis- 
faction— farther  than  any  other  manufacturer  goes — and 
provide  a  free  service  that  takes  care  of  your  car,  no 
matter  where  you  live  or  tour. 


II 


This  Sign,  This  Book,  Make 
the  Service   Free  to   You 

WHEN  you  buy  a  Hupmobile  you  receive  a  book 
of  service  coupons. 

The  coupons  cost  you  nothing. 

They  are  the  same  as  cash  at  any  Hupmobile  service 
station. 

You  exchange  them  for  the  time  and  labor  required 
to  make  the  inspections  and  adjustments  that  must  be 
made  to  keep  any  car  at  its  highest  efficiency. 

We  believe  the  Hupmobile  to  be  the  best  car  of  its 
class  in  the  world. 

And  we  believe  Hupmobile  service  to  be  the  most 
complete  and  comprehensive  yet  devised — as  the  car 
deserves. 

You  should  know  all  about  this  free  service  before 
you  buy  any  car. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  the  details  if  you  write;  or 
any  Hupmobile  dealer  will  explain  them  to  you. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


This  leather  hound  eoupon 
hook  is  given  you  when  you 
purchase  a  1916  Hupmobi'.c. 
The  coupons  are  exchange- 
able  for  labor  on  your  Hup- 
mobile  at  any  Hupmobi'.e 
service  st::tion  in  the  United 
States   or   Canada. 
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TVINTON  SIX 


QUALin  NOT  LIMITED 

Every  maker  who  advertises  his  wonderful  low  price  acknowl- 
edges that  his  car  is  in  the  class  where  price  counts  more  than  any- 
thing else— that  he  is  in  competition  on  a  price  basis. 

You  know  wihat  that  means.  In  all  such  cars,  every  dollar's 
worth  of  value  that  can  be  put  into  them  is  figured  out  in  advance, 
and  is  limited  by  that  low  selling  price.  Hence,  low  price  means  low 
quality. 

How  hopeless  it  is,  then,  to  expect  in  a  low-priced  car  that  thoro 
and  continuing  satisfaction  that  the  owner  of  the  high-grade  Winton 
Six  enjoys !  For  the  Winton  Six  is  designed  and  built — not  to  meet  a 
low  price,  but  to  satisfy  high  expectations,  to  possess  every  merit 
that  contributes  to  an  owner's  delight.  Its  quality  is  not  limited  by 
price  restrictions,  nor  by  oiher  makers'  standards.  Yet  the  Winton 
Six  costs  very  little  more  than  cars  of  ordinary  worth.  And  when  you 
buy  a  Winton  Six  you  enjoy  the  additional  advantage  of  having  it 
finished  to  meet  your  own  taste,  thereby  giving  your  personal  car  a 
touch  of  distinction.  Winton  Sixes  are  never  mistaken  on  the  street 
for  commonplace  cars. 

Write  for  catalog  to-day 

The  Winton  Company 

124  Berea  Road  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Direct  Factory  Branch  Houses  In  Leading  Automobile  Centers. 
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WINTON  SIX 


WE  ENJOY  OUR  BUSINESS 


Frankly,  we  don't  want  to.  sell  too  many  Winton  Six  cars.  If 
we  were  to  make  7,000  or  10,000  cars  every  year,  we  would  be 
forced  to  do  what  every  other  quantity  maker  does — rush  'em  out, 
paint  'em  all  alike — and  hope  the  buyers  would  keep  their  troubles 
to  themselves. 

As  it  is,  by  manufacturing  less  than  ten  cars  a  day,  we  can 
give  every  single  Winton  Six  the  most  painstaking  workmanship, 
the  most  thoro  testing,  and  special  colors  to  please  the  individual 
buyer's  personal  preferences.  And — what  is  even  more  important — 
because  we  limit  the  number  of  cars  we  make,  and  because  we  put 
Into  them  the  best  of  everything,  we  are  fully  able  to  render  to 
owners  a  character  of  service  that  is  without  equal  in  the  American 
automobile  industry.  If  a  Winton  Six  owner  wants  attention,  if 
his  car  isn't  up  to  the  very  top  notch  of  perfection,  we  make  it  our 
business  to  render  service  promptly  and  cheerfully,  and  we're  never 
satisfied  until  he  is. 

Then,  too,  what  a  wonderful  satisfaction  there  is  in  making  cars 
for  men  and  women  who  appreciate  high  quality !  We  enjoy  manu- 
facturing Winton  Sixes,  for  it  is  a  genuine  delight  to  have  the  patron- 
age of  the  fine  type  of  men  and  women  who  buy  and  use  them. 

Write  for  catalog  to-day 

The  Winton  Company 

124  Berea  Road  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Direct  Factory  Branch  Houses  in  Leading  Automobile  Centers. 


New  1916  Model 

$635 

All  Low  ^Tirst'Cost'^  Records  Broken 

The  new  1916  Maxwell  shatters  all  low  "First-Cost" 
and  all  low  "After-Cost"  records  for  a  real  automobile. 

Think  of  it — a  full  five  passenger  car — an  absolutely 
complete  car  with  electric  starter,  electric  lights,  high- 
tension  magneto,  demountable  rims,  ^'One  Man"  mohair 
top  and  every  refinement — a  luxurious  car,  a  beautiful  car, 
a  powerful  50-miIe-an-hour  car, — yet  a  light  weight,  real 
economy  car,  for  $655. 

"Every  Road  Is  a  Maxwell  Road" 


Write  for  Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
This  car  can  be  seen  at  « -  it    am 

the  Maxwell  Motor  Sales    .  ^^m.  _  MaXWell    Motor 

Cor  por  a  t  ion 
Showrooms, 
Broadway  and 
59th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Company,  Inc. 

Detroit    -     -    Michigan 


1916  Roadster 
$635 

like  the  Maxwell  Touring  Car — absolutely  complete, 
with  electric  starter  and  electric  lights,  demountable  rims, 
high-tension  magneto,  mohair  top,  double  ventilating 
clear  vision,  rain-proof  wind-shield,  new  stream  line  design, 
linoleum  covered  floor  boards  and  running  boards,  new  design 
radiator,  improved  instrument  board  with  all  instruments 
set   flush. 

The  Maxwell  is  lowering  all  records  for  low  "After-Cost." 

"The  Car  That  Laughs  at  Hills" 

Price  on  All  Models — F.  0,  B.  Detroit,  Michigan 

See  this  car  at  Maxwell  Motor  Sales      ^^«.        Broadway  and  59th  Street, 
Corporation  Showrooms,  ^^S^l\    ^^^  ^^^^  ^'^^V 
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$395  SAXON  CARS  $785 


Saxon  "Six"  5-Pas8.  Touring  Car,  $785 

Saxon  *'Si3^'  is  an  exceptionally  roomy  car,  with  yacht-line 
body,  30-35  h.  p.  high  speed  motor,  two-imit  electric  starting 
and  lighting  system,  Timken  axles,  112-inch  wheelb^e,  demount- 
able rims,  32  X  33/^  inch  tires,  non-skid  in  rear. 

Saxon  Standard  Roadster  is  the  oiJy  car  selling  imder  $400 
with  such  modem  features  as  high  speed  motor,  3-speed  sliding 
gear  transmission,  honeycomb  radiator,  graceful,  roomy,  stream- 
line body,  dry  plate  clutch,  cantilever  springs  of  vanachum  steel, 
signal  lights  at  sides,  ventilating  windshield,  etc. 

See  your  Saxon  dealer  and  take  a  Saxon  ride. 

"5iV'  Roadster 

Touring  Car $785  Standard  Roadster $395 

Electric  Starter  and  Light 


$785 
Roadster $785 


Touring  Car,  Sedan  top. .     $935 


ing. 


$50 


Saxon  Standard  Roadster,  $395 

Saxon  Motor  Company,  Detroit 
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You  Buy  Lasting  Satisfying  Service 
When   You  Select 

€d^<:h/A.     Office 
//Jii^  Equipment 


This  Solid  Oak  Letter  File  provides  quickly 

accessible  filing  space  for  20000  Letter  Size  Papers 
or  equivalent  of  Clippings,  Orders,  Tariffs,  Etc 
Practically  wear-proof.  Each  frame  joint  inter- 
locked, glued  and  neld  with  two  screws.  Drawers 
roll  easily  on  Roller  Bearings 
and  are 
fitted  with 
strong 
Auto-lock- 
ing Com- 
pressors. 

Golden,  Natural  or  Weathered 
finish — two  and  three  drawer 
heights,  also  Cap  and  Invoice  Sizes 
at  proportionately  low  prices. 


*ff^£^  Sectional  Bookcases 

Are  handsome,  practical  and  easily  accessible.    This 

Solid  Oak  Case,  eight  foot  book  space,  roomy  drawer, 

leg  base  and  top— any  stock  finish. 

%\  ').80   Get  Bookcase  Catalog"L",  which  shows 

I  /  ^  . ,'  two  complete  lines  of  bookcases  for  all 

■  f^  P.i^       requirements. 


Paid 
SeeNote 


Stationery  Storage  Cabinet 

For  Cap,  Letter  and  Note  Size  Papers,  Regular 
and  Official  Envelopes,  Carbon  Papers,  Etc. 
Handy  on  any  desk.  Size  7^x10x141'. 
Beautiful  Quartered  Oak,  Golden  or 

Natural  finish 

also    Birch 

Mahogany. 


$ 


2.50 
DeliT'd 


SeeNote 


i0&-  UtiUty  Cabinet  ^L'nksrFoZ,; 

Copy  and  other  papers.     Six  drawers — 

each  Ijx8|xl4i«.     All  Solid  Oak,  Golden 

Natural  finish— corner-locked  con- 

Booklet  'Filing  Snggestions'  gent 
with  96  page  CaUlog  'J'  .'.  .'. 


$ 


or 


i'e'iSotS    struction. 


FREE: 


*/f^  Swinging  Desk  Stand  t°ri^^ 


00 


Adding  Machines,  Reference  Books,  Etc    May  be  fastened  to  either 
Bide  of  any  style  desk.    Solid  Oak  Top,  14x18  inches  on  strong 
black  enamel  Metal  Stand.    Swings  out  of  the  way  when  not   J  ^ 
in  use.   Locks  where  you  want  to  use  it.   Handy  on  any  desk.   "^■^1 

NOTE!    ^*  "'^  Transportation  The  ^fi&*  ^Se 

tern  and  Cent  «i?tltes°  ^'rTcMs'S^     Manufacturing  Co.  150  UnionSt,  Monroe,Mich. 

ly  higher  in  West  and  South.    ■^ 


New  York  Office — 16  John  St 
The  Enechtel  Fomitore  Co. ,  Ltd.,  H&nover.Oot. — Canadian  Makers 


fDelive'd 
SeeNote 
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BURPEE'S 

SEEDS  GROW 

Confidence  is  the  one  thing  that  makes  possible  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  It  is  the  greatest  factor  that  enters  into 
a  purchase  of  seeds,  because  you  are  not  buying  a  finished 
product,  but  only  the  means  by  which  your  garden  may  be 
either  a  success  or  a  failure.  Seeds — good  or  bad — m.ay  look 
the  same,  but  their  resulting  crops— how  different!  You  cannot 
afford  to  risk  a  season's  effort  with  seeds  of  unknown  quality. 
When  you  buy  BURPEE'S  SEEDS  the  element  of  doubt  is 
absent.  The  confidence  of  many  thousands  of  pleased  and 
permanent  customers  has  been  secured  by  the  Burpee  Idea 
of  Quality  First— "to  give  rather  than  to  get  all  that  is  possible." 
Confidence  of  our  customers — combined  with  the  efficient 
Burpee  Service— has  built  the  World's  Greatest  Mail-Order 
Seed   Business. 

The  HOUSE  OF  BURPEE 

has  introducea  more  distinct  new  varieties  of  vegetables  and  flower  seeds 
that  are  now  in  general  cultivation  than  have  any  three  other  American  firms, 
but  never  have  we  catalogued  any  one  of  these  new  varieties  until  it  had 
passed  all  the  exacting  requirements  of  the  Burpee  Standard.  This  Burpee 
Standard  is  maintained  by  rigid  tests  at  Fordhook  Farms,  America's  Largest 
and  Most  Complete  Trial  Grounds.  These  tests  are  made  each  year  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  this  Bond  of  Confidence  between  our  customers 
and  ourselves. 

Burpee's  Fortieth  Anniversary 
Leading  American  Seed  Catalog  for  1916 

This  "Silent  Salesman"  is  a  bright,  new  book  of  182  pages,  with  hundreds  of 
illustrations  and  carefully  written  descriptions  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 
It  is  a  safe  guide  to  success  in  the  garden — of  real  value  to  everyone  who 
plants  seeds  either  for  pleasure  or  profit.  Write  for  It  today,  and  kindly 
mention  World  Almanac. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co. 

Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


3-in-One  Oil  Is  the  Thing 


— to  keep  the  car  body  looking  right 

— ^to  keep  the  nickel  and  brass  always  bright 

— for  oiling  commutators,  self-starters  and  magnetoft 

Ti^r  tlhls  new  way  of  poUsliIng  your  car — "the  best  way. 

Simply  wipe  oW  the  dust.  'Put  a  few  dropa  of  3-in-One  Oil  on  a  ra« 
that  has  been  wrung  out  in  clean  water.  Rub  the  painted  part*  brlakly 
with  this  rag.  And  then  shine  up  with  a  dry  clotlh.  Do  this  and  the  body 
of  your  car  will  not  only  be  well  polished,  but  in  addition  ail  painted  and 
varnished  surfacee  will  be  hardened  so  that  no  peeling,  cracking  or  dhipplng 
can  occur. 

Besides  this,  Just  a  little  3-ln-One  nibbed  on  your  wind-shield  will  pire- 
vent  obscurity  of  vision.  And  for  lubricating  your  cwmmutator,  self-starter 
or  magneto  there's  nothing  like  It,  because  3-in-One  works  out  all  particles 
of  dirt  from  the  bearings;  won't  let  other  dirt  get  In,  and  never  heats  up 
*ven  at  5,000  revolutions  per  minute. 

In  your  tool  box  there  should  always  be  a  "Handy  Oil  Can"  filled  with 
3-in-One  Oil — for  economy  and  efficiency.  And  In  your  home  too,  3-in-One 
is  just  as  important,  It  has  a  hundred  'bouscbold  uses. 

3-ln-One  lubricates  eewlng  machines,  locks  and  clocks.  Oleans  and 
polishes  fine  furniture  and  hardwooni  floors.  Also  prevents  rust  from  form- 
ing on  ail  metal  surfaces;  razors,  'guns,  stoves,  tools,  nickel  fixtures,  etc. 

3 -In-One  1«  sold  In  hardware,  drug,  grocery,  housefurnlshlng  and  gen- 
eral stores.  The  "Handy  Oil  Can,"  filled  with  3%  ozs.  oif  3-ln-One  Oil 
costs  only  25c  The  can  alone  is  worth  10c.  3-ln-One  also  comes  In  10c, 
25c  and  60«  bottles. 

POfJl?  ^o  Automoblllsta  and  Housewlres.      A  generous  sample  of 
f  f\  ViPf  8-ln-One  Oil  and  "Dictionary  of  tTsee"  sent  free.      Write 
for  them   today — NOW. 


THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  COMPANY 


71  Broadway,  New  York 
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The  New 


MICHELIN 


Universal  Tread 

A  Real  Advance 
in    Tire  Making 


Made  in  Straight 
Side  and  Q.  D. 
Clincher  Types 


Sold  by 
Michelin  Stockists 
Everywhere 

Headquarters  in 

New  York    —     Boston     —     Chicago    —     San  Francisco 

Lo5  Angeles    —    Portland,  Ore.     —    Dallas 

Atlanta     —     Jacksonville,  Fla. 

American  Factory:  Milltown,  N.  J.— Also  France,  England,  Italy 


The  New 

MICHELIN 

Universal  Tread 

One  Quality  Only— 
The  Best 

In  this  New  casing  all  the  long-wearing 
qualities  that  have  made  Michelin  (Rac- 
ing Type)  Flat  Treads  world  famous  are 
combined  with  the  superior  life  and  re- 
siliency that  have  always  characterized 
Michelin  Plain  Treads — ■ 

And  in  Addition- 

the  tread  of  this  New  casing  combines  in 
one  tire  all  the  non-skid  qualities  of  both 
the  raised  or  studded  tread  non-skids  and 
the  so-called  suction-tread  types. 


Sold  by 

Michelin  Stockists 

Everywhere 

Headquarters  in 
Qeveland  —  St.  Louis  — ■  Des  Moines 
Kansas  City  —  Denver 
Syracuse       —      Philadelphia 

American  Factory:  MiUtown,  N.  J. — Also  France,  England,  Italy 
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No  Money  In  Advance 


This  Marvelous  CAMERA 
ON  FREE  TRIAL! 

Only  10,000  of  these  marvelous,  instantaneous 
picture-taking  and  making^  cameras  to  be  sent 
out  absolutely  on  approval  without  a  penny  in 
advance  just  to  prove  that  it  is  the  most  won- 
derful invention— the  camera  sensation  of  the 
age.  So  yoa  must  send  for  it  quick!  Just  think 
of  it— the  new  Mandel-ette 

Takes  and  Makes  Finished  Pictures 

INSTANTLY ! 

You  press  the  button,  drop  card  in  developer 

and  in  one  minute  take  out  a  perfect,  finished  post 

card  photo  2Kx3>^  inches  in  size.    Camera,  itself. 

No  Films-No  Plates  fe,  t^„fJ^?5j  i!!?S!l.  ^°^^  *"  "^^y"^^*  ^^  ^ 


50  post  cards  at  one  time. 


— No  Dark  Room 

Not  a  bit  of  tihe  muas  and  bother  of  the  ordinary  Irodak  or 
camera.  It  is  instamtameous  lAotography!  Universal  focus  leng 
produces  sharp  pictures  at  all  distances.  Pictures  develop  and 
print  automatically.  Can't  overdevelop.  Results  positively  amazing. 

We  Trust  You 

No  difference  who  you  are  or  where  you  live  we  will  send 
you  the  comiJlete  Mandel-ette  outfit  absolutely  on  approval  and 
give  you  10  days  to  test  it.  If  not  satisfactory  return  it.  If 
you  wish  to  keep  it,  simply  pay  $1.00  when  you  get  tihe  camen. 
and  $1  00  per  month  until  our  special  price  of  only  $5.00  i» 
paid  When  you  see  what  elegant  pictures  it  takes — bo  quick, 
BO   easy,   with  no   tremble  at  all — ^you'll   be  surprised. 

Easy    Payments — No    Reference 

No  red  tape  of  ajiy  kind.  Monthly  payments  so  small  you'll 
not  notice  them.  Simply  fill  out  and  mail  coupom  to-day.  Send 
no  money     No  references  required.    Lots  of  fun  and  big  profits. 


No  Experience  Required 


Ijb  ■■■■■■■■■^      FUin  instructions  and  everytbmg 
^^  ■"»"""" ™-"  ^.        oo«niplet«  with  outfit  so  you  can 
Chicaaro   Feirrot.VDC  Co.  ^^      begm  taking  pictures   the   mo- 
Desk  164,  FerrotjDe  BIdr.  ^k    ment  it  arrives.    We  guarantee 
Ctiicago,  Illinois  A    that  even  a  child  can  operate 

including  supply  of  post  cards  and  '^  "^^V  -        .  r 

instructions.    I  agree  to  pay  $1.00     ^V  Chicago   reiTOlype  Lo. 
when  I  get  the  camera  examine  as d     W  p     ,    .g. 

test  it  thoroughly   and     if     satisfied     ^  "f*   n   -u- 

keep  it  and  pay  you   $1.00  a   month     ^   Ferrotype  Builain{!, 
until  your  special  rate  of  $5.00  is  paid.     '^     rKiraso   lUinoii 
Otherwise  I  wiU  return  it  at  the  end  of    ^  WMctJO,  luinou 
10  days.  1^ 

\ 
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Name 

Street  and  No. 
To^vn   


More    Tlian    Pleased 

Your  camera  reached  me  0.  K. 
and  I  was  surprised  at  the  work 
it  does.  I  have  taken  several 
photos  and  some  as  good  as  I 
have  ever  seen  taken  with  any 
camera.  Everybody  that  sees  the 
work  of  the  "Mandel-ette"  says 
it  is  fine  and  I  am  more  thaa 
pleased  with  it. 
Vernio  Boyle.      Northome,  Minn. 

Beats    All    Tbinss    Yet 

The  "Mandel-ette"  received 
and  opened  up  and  in  20  minutes 
I  had  a  splemdid  picture  of  my 
mfe,  fully  developed  and  ready  to 
look  at.  My,  thia  beats  all 
things  yet. 

T    J    Houts.  Past»r. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Ohurch, 
South,  Welch.    W.    Va. 

Itokes  Pictures  on  Dark  Day 

I  am  perfectly  delighted  -with 
the  ".Mandel-ette."  I  have  had 
very  good  success — never  before 
to  have  handled  a  camera  at  all. 
I  can  say  it  will  do  all  you  claim. 
I  have  taken  a  picture  wlhich 
shows  a  Mt.  more  than  4,000  feet 
away  and  on  a  very  dark  day. 
jafl.  H.  Hubbard.  Penhook.  Va. 

Anyone  Can   Use  Them 

Received  the  "Mandel-ette" 
and  supplies  Saturday  evening. 
Sunday  morning  we  began  to 
take  pictures  and  had  very  good 
luck.  It  is  sure  simple  enough. 
Anyone  can  use  them.  We 
coiJdn't  get  along  without  ours. 
Mrs.  K.  U.  Iddings.  Mapleton.Ia. 


Why  Not  Make  $200.00  a  Month 

That's 
$50.00 
a  Week, 
Almost 
$10.00 
a  Day 

selling  Victor  safes  and  fireproof  boxes  to  merchants,  doctors,  lawyers,  dentists  and 
well-to-do  farmers,  all  of  whom  realize  the  need  of  a  safe,  but  do  not  know  how  easy 
it  is  to  own  one.  Salesmen  declare  our  proposition  one  of  the  best  clean-cut  money- 
making  opportunities  ever  received.  Without  previous  experience  YOD  can  dupli- 
cate the  success  of  others.  Our  handsomely  illustrated  200-page  catalogue  will 
enable  you  to  present  the  subject  to  customers  in  as  interesting  a  manner  as  though 
you  were  piloting  them  through  our  factory.  Men  appointed  as  salesmen  receive 
advice  and  Instructions  for  selUng  safes,  giving  convincing  talking  points  which  It 
is  impossible  for  a  prospective  customer  to  deny.  Why  don't  YOU  be  the  first  to 
apply  from  your  vicinity  before  some  one  else  gets  the  territory?  Wecanfavor 
only  one  salesman  out  of  each  locality. 

Wide-awake  men 
are  prompt  to  take 
advantage  of  our 
special  inducement,  and 
notwithstanding  that 
the  completion  of  our 
new  factory  will  enable 
us  to  double  our  out- 
put, indications  point 
to  an  ever-increasing 
demand  which  will  con- 
tinue to  tax  our  facili- 
ties. We  are  spending 
many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars enlarging  our  sales 
organization,  but  to 
learn  all  particulars  it 
will  cost  you  only  the 
price  of   a  postal-card. 

Just  ask  for  "New 
Offer  58." 

Highest  Award  Grand  Prize  and  Gold  Medal,  World's 

Fair,  St.  Louis,  1904 

The  Victor  Safe  &  Lock  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  I 
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OLB  NEW  HOME. 


The  Five- 


Secretdrg 


Built  of 
Aluminum  and  Steel 


i 


G)nstructcd  for 
All  Classes  of  \^orlc 

Hi^  in  Qudliti] 
Low  iu  Price 


Li^ht 

Dttrdbic 

Efficient 


Send  for  Catalog    164 


EXECUTIVE   OFFICES 

§1FAif©m  (Mi 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AND  AGENCIIS^lNf|piNCiJ 

240  Broadway  V    '^%m^i 


WewYork  Cihi 

(SEE    BACK    COVER) 
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irborn  St. 


Cliicago,  111. 


A  FORTUNE 

TO  THE 

INVENTOR 

vrho  reads  and  heeds  it,  is  the  possible  worth  of  the  book  we 
send  for  6  cents  postage.    Write  us  at  once. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Your     Automobile 

will  prove  an  expensive  luxury  indeed  if  you  attempt 
to  operate  it  without  first  obtaining  an  insurance! 
policy.  Our  Complete  Automobile  Policy  covers  your 
liability  for  injury  to  persons,  for  damage  to  property, 
and  provides  reimbursement  for  damage  to  the  car 
itself  resulting  from  a  colhsion.  It  is  poor  economy' 
to  be  without  protection  of  this  kind — and  when 
the  rates  are  so  reasonable,  too. 

Claim  Service    That  Excels 

General    Accident,    Fire    and    Life 
Assurance   Corporation,   Ltd. 

C.  NORIE-MILLER,  U.  S.  Mgr. 

United  States  Office 

55  JOHN  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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Home  BilligtdsJ |R^ 


^^ 


SThis' Graphic  B6blfr 


JUST  mail  your  address  on  a  pos- 
tal. Then  learn  in  our  hand- 
somely illustra/ted  book  of  the  endless  revels  that  reign  around 
these  perfect  tables  right  in  the  homes  of  thousands!  There  are 
moments  of  thrilling  susipense — and  lively  fun  till  bed-time. 

Learn  how  Carom  and  Pocket  Billiards  develop  strength,  skill 
and  qnick  decision.  How  they  teach  the  young  folks  the  love 
oif  home.  And  see  the  Camous  Brunswick  "Grand,"  "BABY 
GRAND"  and  "CONVERTIBLE"  tables,  all  shown  in  actual  colors. 

Superb  BRUNSWICK  Home 

Billiard  Tables 


They  are  real  Carom  and 
Pocket  Billiard  Tables  with  life! 
speed!  and  accuracy! — not  toys 
or  substitutes  for  regulation 
tables.  Yet  a  size  for  every 
home. 

Have  genuine  Vermont  slate 
beu,  fast  imported  billiard 
cloth  and  Monarch  quick-acting 
cushions. 

20  Cents  a  Day 

Our  world-wide  sales  enable 
us  to  sell  at  prices  unheard  of 
ten  years  ago. 

You  can  buy  direct,  save  deal- 
er's profit — and  pay  us  monthly 
for  a  year — terms  as  low  as  20 
cents  a  day! 

30  Day  Trial  Outfit  FREE! 

Read  in  this  book  how  we  let 
you  try  any  Brunswick  30  days 
in  your  home! 


Read  how  we  give  a  high  class 
Playing  Outfit  FREE — Balls. 
Cues,  Rack,  Markers,  Tips,  Cue- 
Clamps,  expert  rules  on  "How  to 
Play,"  etc.  Remember,  we  mail 
you  this  valuable  book  postpaid, 
FREE!   Send  your  address  at  once.. 

THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 
COLLENDER  CO. 

Dept.  16H 
623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


'BABY  GRAND"  I 

Combinatioa 

Carom  and 

Pocket  Table. 
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Our  Catalogue 
)       No.  69  W 


contains    280  pages  and 

some  1500  illustrations  of 

concentrated  information 

pertaining  to  GUNS, 

Hunting  and  Camping 

Outfits,  Golf, Foot  Ball, 
^  Basket  Ball,  Outdoor 
and  Indoor  Athletic  Equipment,  Ice  and  Roller 
Skates,  Snow  Shoeing,  Skiing,  and  everything 
of  interest  to  the  sportsman,  no  matter  what  branch 
of  sport  he  may  be  identified  with. 

If  interested  in  these  goods  send  for  Catalogue  69  W 


Besides  the  Fall  and  Winter  Goods  Catalogue,  we  issue  at  the 

beginning  of  the  season  a  Fishing  Tackle  Catalogue — 168  pages 

and  hundreds  of  illustrations  pertaining  to  this  sport.    Ask  for 

Catalogue  No.  68  W. 

And  in  Spring  another  Catalogue  (160  pages)  is  published — 

giving  latest  information  regarding  Baseball,  Tennis,  Camp 

Outfits,  Golf,  Bathing  Suits,  Summer  Athletic  Supplies.     This 

is  Catalogue  No.  67  W. 

Any  or  all  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  5c  to  partly  cover 

postage. 

Sdioverling  Da^^Qale5 

302  and  304  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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If  you  see,  the  (name'DlVIME  ROD'on  the  reel 
yestt  you  may  beWxured  yo"  have  -the  bejt.OtSep* 
may  co^t  more.bu^the  quality  is  no  better. 

tiODS'  MADE  TO  01^0^  OF  SPLIT  BAMBOO, 
BCTHA&ABRA.  GBEENHEAI^.  DAGAMA  An  D 
lAMCEWOOD  BYCOnPETEMr 
WORKMEN   OF  MANY 
YEAR5  EXPElilENCE  irf 
OUI^  FACTOR.Y. 

c^encL  ybr /ree  RLustraiecL  Saialbgue 

FREDD.DIVIT1EC0. 

-4-1  e  STATE  ST 
UTICA,  M.Y 


WELLS  TREES  WON  FIRST  PRIZE 


AT  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 


Fall   1913  and  Again  in  Fall  1914 


For  larK'e«t  and  best  collection. 


650,000  FRESH  DUG  APPLE  TREES 

Also  a  lar^e  stock  of  PEACH,  FLUM.  CHEKRY.  PEAR,  QUINCE  and  ORNAMENTAI. 
TREES.  SHRUBS,  ROSES  aibd  SMAXI.  FRUIT  FEANTS.  Dansvlll*  srowu,  euaranteed 
true  to  name. 

WELLS  SAMPLE  COLLECTION  FOR  THE  GARDEN 

15  FRUIT  TREES  &  PLANTS 
Worth  $2.00  for  95  Cents 


I  Bartlett   Pear  1 

1   Mcintosh  Apple  1 

1   Niagura  Peach  1 

1   Seckel  Pear  1 

1   Bing'  Cherry  1 
3   St.    Regrls    ETerbearlnir    1 

Raspberry  1 

15  Trees  and  Plants,  all  first  class,  2  years,  well 
rooted  and  branched,  3  to  4  feet  Iiigrh,  for  95  cents. 

Rlfflit  now  l3  the  best  time  to  write  for  my  free  Illustrated  catalogue. 

WELLS  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 


Concord  Orape 
Elberta    Peach 
Reine    Claude   Plum 
Abundance   Fliini 
Montmorency  Cherry 
Banana  Apple 
Niagara  Grape 


90  Wellsley  Avenue 


DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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Salient  Features: 

400,000  Vocabulary  Terms. 

30,000  Geographical  Subjecti. 

12,000  Biographical  Entries. 

Thousands  of  other  Refereices. 

Hundreds  of   NEW   Words  not 

given    in  any   other  dictionary. 

I  6,000  Illustrations.    2,700  Pages. 

The  only  dictionary  with  the  new 
divided  page,  characterized  "A 
Stroke  of  Genius."  Type  matter 
is  equivalent  to  that  oi  a  IS-volums 
encyclopedia. 


"^  Only  Grand  Prize 

(Highest  Award)  given  to 
Dictionaries  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition 
was  granted  to 

webster's 
New  International 

and  the  Merriam  Series  for 

Superiority  of  Educational  Merit 

The  new  work  is  more  scholarly,  accurate, 
convenient,  and  authoritative  than  any 
other  English  Dictionary.  It  contains  a 
clear,  concise,  final  answer  to  those  thou- 
sands of  puzzling  questions  on  all  kinds  of 
subjects.  A  farmer,  lawyer,  clergyman, 
banker,  teacher,  builder,  doctor,  sports- 
man, student,  each  will  find  his  depart- 
ment treated  by  a  master.  Why  not  make 
this  universal-question  answerer  a  part  of 
your  home  library,  your  office,  and  school 
equipment? 

The  One  Supreme  Authority: 

It   is  the  standard  of  the  Federal    and   State  Courts. 
The    standards    of    the    Government    Printing    Office. 
The  standard  of  nearly  all  the  schoolbooks.    Indorsed 
by  Slate  School  Superintendents.     Universally  recom- 
mended by  Statesmen,  College  Presidents,  Educators, 
and  Authors.    Adhered  to  as  standard 
by  over  99%   of  the  newspapers.    All      .  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
States     (30    in    number)     that    have     ^         n   i  n 
taken     official      action     regarding      >'        „     "    .  .9 

'       MERRIAM 


$ 


S 


-^__._.L,_.    nrroi-  ^rite  for  specimen  pages  of  both 
Vat  I      I  Mt    DClO  I    Regular  and  India-Paper lEditions 


the      adoption      of      dictionaries       _  cddim(^ 

recognize  the  Merriam  Series  ^  c'S  macc' 
as  authoritative.  The  above  X  FIELD,  MASS. 
cannot  be  said  of  any  /  Please  send  me 
other  dictionary.  /      specimens     of    the 

New    Divided    Page, 

Illustrations,      Regular 

and    India    Papers,   «tc. 


G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 

I  Springfield,  Mass.         -         -         U.  S.  A. 
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Name 


Address •• 

rOCC    a  useful  set  ofpocket  mapa  il 
rnLC    YOU  mention   World  Almanae. 


you  mention 


THERE'S   A   HINMAN    MILKER   NEAR    YOU 


Tbe  Hlnmao  equtpment  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  I.  S.  Merrell  of  tbe  Merren-Soule  Go..  Manufac- 
turers of  the  celebrated  None-Such-Mlnce-Meat.  Milk  Powder,  etc..  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Tbe 
operator  Is  only  10  years  old. 


Why  the  Hinman 
Milker  Excels 

The  Hinman  is  the  only  milke: 
with  all  the  following  features: 

One  cow  milked  at  a  time  with 
each  unit;  no  vacuum  in  pail; 
rapid  pail  changing  system;  no 
piping — just  a  simple  drive  rod; 
only  two  moving  parts;  Tisible 
miik  flow;  simple  method  of  keep- 
ing  record   of   each   cow. 

The  Hinman  is  noiseless.  The 
cows  stand  in.  perfect  contentment 
and   don't  move  a  muscle. 

The  Hinman  pump  gives  a 
hand-like  squeeze  and  produces 
vacuum  graduallj.  applying  it  to 
the  teats  with  a  gentle  hand-like 
action.  Complete  vacuum  break 
45  times  a  minute  No  possible 
danger  of  cows  getting  too  strong 
suction.  Easily  adjusted  to  hard 
or   easy   milkers. 

In  five  seconds  tihe  Hinman 
cu|)3  are  on  and  the  milk  is  flow- 
ing swiftly,   silently  into  the  pail. 

In  the  Hinman  the  vacuum  is 
confined  to  the  chamber — and  not 
to  the  pail — otherwise  it  would 
require  a  heavy,  cumbersome  pail 
with  a  heavy,  complicated,  pulsat- 
ing device.  A  less  amount  of 
vacuum  and  hence  less  power  is 
required.  The  inside  of  the  cham- 
ber  is  smooth — no   working  parts. 

When  the  pail  is  full,  you 
simply  change  the  cover  and  don't 
stop  the  machines  milking.  You 
may  tihen  weigh  and  record  each 
cow's  milk. 

A  one-minute  change  and  the 
Hinman   Milker  is   at   work  again. 


There  are  Hinmaa  Milkers  in  every  dairy  vicinity. 
You  will  find  many  of  them  operated  by  young 
boys,  who,  milk  at  a  rate  of  20  to  25  cows  an  hour- 
do  it  better  and  get  more  milk  and  milk  more 
sanitary. 

The  Hinman.  "the  milking  machine  of  quality," 
was  awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  and  it  has  received  many  other  gold 
medals  and  diplomas  at  dairy  cattle  congresses  and 
great  fairs. 

The  Hinman  saves  time  and  men,  morning  and 
night.  The  average  equipment  costs  about  the 
same  as  a  binder,  and  the  Hinman  works  twice  a  day 
the  year  around,  year  after  year.  It  is  made  by 
specialists — only  this  one  product  for  eight  years  and 


<( 


A  Success  for  Eight  Years " 


When  this  ALMANAC  goes  to  press  (September) 
300,000  cows  are  milked  dally  by  the  Hinman 
Milker. 

Just  drop  a  postal  card  for  one  of  our  latest  cat- 
alogs and  the  names  of  your  nearest  Hinman  Milker 
owners. 

HINMAN  MILKING   MACHINE  CO., 

98-106  Elizabeth  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 
xxn 


BIG  IMPLEMENT  BOOK— FREE 

"Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them"— a  practical  guide  for 
the  farm  implement  buyer;  worth  dollars  if  you  are  interested  in  farming. 
This  170  page  book  illu'Strates  and  describes  the  John  Deere  Quality  Line  of 
farm  implements.    Tells  how  to  use  and  adjust  them  under  varying  conditions. 
To  get  it  free,  ask  for  Package  No.  X  53,  and  address 
PUBLICITY  DEPARTMENT 
JOHN  DEERE        -       -       -        MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 
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T-R-l-A-D 

DUTCH    BITTER    SWEETS 

SWISS    STYLE    MILK 

CHOCOLATES    EXTRAORDINARY 

QUINTETTE    ASSORTMENT 

NUT    CREAMS— CHOC.    DIPPED 

SPECIAL    ASSORTMENT 
eto.3  etc.,  etc. 


80c,  1.00,  1.50 

2.00  to  5.00  the  Box 


MILWAUKEE 
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EVERY 
STUMP 


HOLDS  A 
DOLLAR 


^^^^Pvi"  W    ♦   *   iN^^ 

J^%      ♦  Thcg,ound  *     'X^ 

J'a^  »**'    ^^  covered  by  an  average  "^     ''»,, 

■^^  »*''jA  stump  and  its  roots  will  grow  41''' 

»♦*  25c.  to  50c.  worth  of  food  crops  per  *♦,. 

'^  year.     A  hundred-stump  acre  will  produce         ]A[ 

"       $50    worth    of   food    per   year   after   clearing. 
;•  Why  leave  these  dollars  buried  under  stumps  and         .  - 

'^   pay  taxes  on  stump  land  when  the  whole  world  offers  ^ 
big  prices  for  Amenccui  farm  products? 

Red  Cross 
Stumping  Powder 

Will  get  them  out  in  cold  and  wet  weather,  when  you  have  plenty     , 
of  time.    Clear  land  now  and  crop  it  next  Spring.  This  explosive 
is  low  freezing,  hence  works  well  up  to  Winter  weather.     It 
takes  less  Stumping  Powder  in  wet  weather  than  in  dry.        ^ 
f        Turn  the  cold  wet  days  of  Fall  into  cash.   Write  for  Free 

Handbook  of   Exploares   No.  385,  which  explains  in         4^ 
,  j^        picture  an  J  story  the  many  uses  for  Ehi  Pont  Red  JBT, 

'  Cross  Farm  Powders.  /  ti 

,#       DU  PONT  POWDER  CO.       ♦.  *'  ^^ 


WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


".. 


..    1915   .,... 
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Canada  is  CallmA&ii 
to  her  BicKWheot  Lan^ 

She  extends  to  Americans  a  hearty  invitation 
ito  settle  on  her  FREE  Homestead  lands  of  160 
acres  each  or  secure  some  of  the  low  priced 
lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

This  year  wheat  Is  higher,  but  Canadian  land 
Just  as  cheap,  so  the  opportunity  is  more  attrac- 
tive than  ever.  Canada  wants  you  to  help  to 
feed  the  world  by  tilling  some  of  her  soil — land 
Similar  to  that  which  during  many  years  has  av- 
eraged 20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
Thinlc  what  you  can  make  with  wheat  around  $1 
a  bushel  and  land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful 
yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed 
farming  is  fully  as  profitable  an  Industry  as 
grain  growing. 

The  Government  thia  year  se  askingr  tanners  to  put  increased 
acreage   into  gi-ain.     Military  service  is  not  compulsory   In 
Canada,  but  there  is  a.  great  demand  for  farm  labor  to  re- 
place the  many  young  men  who  hav«  volunteered  for  service. 
The  ddmate  is  healtlhfnl  and  agreeable,  railway  facilities 
excellent,    good    schools    and    churches    convenient. 
Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to   reduced 
railway  rates  to  Superintendent  Immigration,    (>t» 
tawa.  Canada,  or  to 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD 
^  301  Genesee  SL,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


KOLESCH  SURVEYORS'  INSTRUMENTS 

ARB  OF 

Highest  Quality  and  Infallibly  Accurate 

The  na,me  Kolesch  on  Engineers'  and  Draughtsmen's  Instni- 
ments  guarantees  careful  construction,  accuracy.  reliaibiUty  and 
biggest   value    for   your    money, 


Kolesch  Quality  Blue  Print  Paper 

A   BETTER  PBODtTCT  FOR  TBTE  SAMB 
MONEY  THAT  YOU  AIRE  NOW  PAYING 

IBngrtneers.  Architects  and  DranKhtsmen.  send  for  onr  Cataloene 
and  Price  List  of   Surveyiiu;  Instrumenta  and  Drawina:  Materials. 
IT   WILL  SAVE   YOU   MONET. 

KOLESCH     &     COMRAIMY 

13S  FIJI/TON  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Save  Time, 
Money,  Trouble 

"And  they  look  better.    A  big  list  of  users  tliroughout 
the   country  write  thdi  they  wouldn't  use  any  other  kind. 
Edwards   "Tightcote"  Galvanized  Metal   Shingles   stay  on — and 
stay   long.     Fire   can't   hurt   them.     They   lock  together   by   the 
wonderful   Interlocking   Device,  and  are  weather-proofed  and  water- 
proofed  by  the   Edwards   "Tightcote"    galvanizing  process.     Thus   your 
covering  becomes  virtually  one-piece  the  Edwards  way. 


r 


Edwards  "Reo"  Tightcote  Galvanized  Cluster  Shingies  can  be 
bent,  twisted  or  struck  by  iiglitning,  but  galvanizing  will  not  crack 
or  flake.  Edges  as  well  as  sides  rustproof.  One  man  can  lay — 
hammer  and  nails  only  tools  needed.  Interlock — can't  come  off- 
nail  holes  protected.  Last  as  long  as  building.  Cost  less  tlian  good 
wood  shingle  or  any  other  good  roof.  Sheets  5  to  12  feet  long,  cov- 
ering width  24  inches. 


Free  Lightning  Insurance 


This  insurance 


A  $10,000  bond  is  your  protection  against  lightning  loss 
costs  you  nothing. 

So  you  save  EVERY  way,  and  have  a  better  roof  covering  when  you 
use  Edwards  Galvanized  Shingles. 

Write  for  Free  Books 

Tell  us  what  Wnd  of  a  building:  you  want  to  cover — fror 
a  small  shed  to  a  handsome  residence.    We  will  then  send 
the  particular  illustrated  Roofing  Booklet  showing  the 
very  Edwards  Roofing  for  the  purpose.    These  books 
also    show    all    styles    of    Edwards    iSlding    and 
Building      Material.       with       lowest     prices. 
Freight  paid  by  us.    Samples  mailed  free. 


All 


The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co. 

045-095  Lock  Street 
Cincinnati,  0. 


SizeSy 
All  Prices 

Ready  to  put  up.  Anybody- 
can  do  it  in  a  iifl'y.  Just 
the  style  and  size  for  your 
car.  Strong,  handsome,  dur- 
able. Will  save  many  a 
dollar.  Insures  car  against 
theft  and  joy-riding.  Send 
for  complete  64-page  cata- 
log, fully  illustrated.  Free 
for  the  asking. 
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On  the  Cow — One 
Off  the  Cow — ^Three 


Perhaps  You  Know 

— that  practically  90%  of  all  cowhide  is  split  into  sheets  because  it  is  too  thick 
for  upholstery.  Maybe  you  know  that  each  hide  can  give  only  one  top-side 
layer  of  real  grain  leather  and  that  all  the  other  layers  are  merely  "spongy 
splits"  coated  and  embossed  to  look  like  the  real  stuff. 

But  Do  You  Realize 

— that  these  splits  which  are  sold  as  genuine  leather  are  not  real  grain 
leather?     That's  the  vital  point.     Now  let's  consider 


The  Ideal 

Upholstery 

Material 


Guaranteed 

Superior  to 

Coated  Splits 


Fabrikoid  is  a  substitute  for  leather  and  honestly  sold  as  such.  It  has  all 
the  beauty  and  luxurious  feel  and  appearance  of  the  finest  grain  or  Spanish 
leather  with  twice  the  strength  of  coated  splits.  It  is  water,  dust  and  grease 
proof — soft  and  pliable.  Furthermore,  it  is  guaranteed  for  one  year.  And 
back  of  this  guarantee  stands  the  century-old  Du  Pont  reputation  for 
integrity  of  purpose,  superiority  of  products  and  financial  responsibility. 


Motor  Quality  Fabrikoid  for  auto- 
mobile, carriage  and  fine  buggy  up- 
holstery is  being  used  on  thousands 
of  this  year's  leading  cars. 

Craftsman  Quality  Fabrikoid  for 
furniture  upholstery  and  home  dec- 


orations has  been  adopted  by  some 
of  the  most  exclusive  upholsterers 
and  furniture  manufacturers  in  the 
country.  Leading  department  stores 
everywhere  sell  it. 


Write  for  samples  and  booklet, 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
Canadian  factory  and  sales  office,  Toronto 
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The  Top  That  Gives  Double  Protection 

Cover  your  car  wifh  Rayntite.  Protect  your- 
self, your  car  and  your  friends  from  drizzles 
or  cloudbxirsts.  Safeguard  your  pocketbook 
from  constant  repair  drains.  Make  sure  of  a 
handsome,  durable,  washable  top  unaffected 
by  changes  in  temperature. 


<^  QU  PONT  1^ 
idBRIKQlW' 


iii(tu-a>*wr  o««. 


Guaranteed  one  year  not  to  Leak 

and     seed     for     several     seasons — is     sincerely 

guaranteed — backed  by  the  century-old  Du  Pont 
reputation  for  integrity  of  purpose,  superiority 
of  product  and  financial  responsibility.  It  gives 
real  service  because  real  service  is  built  into  it. 
Made  in  both  single  and  double  texture.  Any 
top  maker  can  supply  you.  Insist  upon  Rayntite 
for  new   tops  or  tops   that  need    re-covering. 

Write  for  free  samples  and  booklet 

DU  PONT  FABRIKOID  COMPANY 

Wilmington,   Del. 

Canadian  Factory  and  Sales  Office,  Toronto 
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Indestructible  Steel 
Fence  Posts 


that  are  everlasting- 
Downs*  One  Piece 
N  on -Climb  able 
Riot  Proof  Steel 
Angle  Fence  Posts, 
in  use  at  Borden's 
home  Farm,  Walkill, 
N.  Y.,  shown  in  this 
cut.  They  are  used 
to  enclose  factory 
grounds,  reservoirs, 
private  parks  and 
country  estates  where 
the  public  and  unde- 
sirable element  are  to 
be  kept  out. 

Posts  made  for  all 
purposes,  either 
Straight  or  Non- 
Climbable,  and  erect- 
ed by  trained  men 
anywhere.  Also  Ten- 
nis Courts,  Back 
Stops,  Wrought  Iron 
Fences  furnished  and 

erected.    Secure  our  quotations  before  placing  your  order 

elsewhere. 

Write  to-day  for  FREE  CATAIX)GTJB  No.  SO.  whicli  tells  all  about  our  Bosts  in 
detail,  how  to  erect  a  fence,  how  to  oaint  the  fence  wire  to  keeo  It  from  mstins.  with 
many  references.  ____^^___^^^_^___^^_ 

J.  H.  DOWNS,  Inventor  and  Manufacturer 
39  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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Grain  Drills 

Plain  Grain  and 

Combined  Grain 

and  Fertilizer  Styles 


Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed Drilld. 
Une  Horse  Disc  and  Hoe  Drills, 
Broadcast  Seeders  and  Sowers, 
Beet  Drills.  Superior  Corn 
Planfers,  One  Horse  (brri 
Drills,  Superior  Wfieel 
DhcHanrm,  Supenbr 
Broadcast  Fer- 
tilizer Sowers. 

/^  m_       Every  Superior  Drill,  Com  Planler,  Com  Drill, 

1  inmr?l"nrV  AUaHa  ana  Grass  Seed  Drill,  Broadcast  Seeder 
^"^  ^^'■'■^'J       and  Sower,  Beet  Drill,  Wheel  Harrow,  and  Broad- 

cast Fertilizer  Sower  is  Guaranteed  to  be  as  Represented  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it  when  operated  according  to  directions.  We  Guarantee  ALL 
Castings  and  will  replace  same  without  charge  ANY  TIME  when  proven 
Defective.  Disc  Drill  Bearings  are  warranted  ior  Life  of  DrilL 


SEND    FOR    CATALOGUE 


THt  AMERICAN  SEeDINC-MACHINf  CO.  inc. 

^mNGPELD.OMIO.    U.S.A. 
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PAiGe 
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E    ASK   YOU    TO   JUDGE   THIS 
CAR  BY  ITS  QUALITY  ALONE 


The  Paige  "Six-46"  sells  for  the  astonishingly  low 
figure  of  $1295.    That,  in  itself,  is  impressive. 

But,  quite  irrespective  of  price,  we  want  you  to  see 
this  six  cylinder  car — examine  it — ride  in  it — ^and 
judge  it  from  a  standpoint  of  Quality  alone. 

It  is  by  no  meana  difficult  to  manufacture  a  car  for  a  price. 

It  is,  however,  quite  a  different  thing  to  produce  a  motor  car  of 
one  hundred  point  excellence  and  still  maintain  a  selling  price 
to  the  consumer  which  is  not  prohibitive. 

In  building  the  Paige  "Six-46" — as  in  building  all  Paige  cars 
past  and  present — we  have  been  governed  only  by  the  un- 
faltering   Paige    standards    of    Value    and    Quality. 

So,  we  urge  you  to  see  this  car  because  it  is  a  good  car. 

We  urge  you  to  buy  it  with  absolute  confidence  because  it  bears 
the  Paige  name  plate — an  enduring  guarantee  of  fair  dealing 
and    honest    manufacturing. 


7 -passenger 
"Six -4  6" 


$1295 


5 -passenger    4^1AQIt 

"Six-36"    ^iv;^o 


The  Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Co 

121S  McKlnstpy  Ave.     Detroit.  Mich. 
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GOODRICH 

Safety 
Tread 
Tires 


When    the    last 
word     has     been 
said     about     tire 
construction  the  test  the 
motorist  demands  is  mile- 
age facts — not  claims. 

In  1915  Goodrich  Safety 
Treads  gave  more  miles  for  every 
dollar  of  cost  than  any  other  tire 
on  the  market. 


Enormous  production  and  "Customer 
First"  policy  have  instituted  Goodrich 
Fair-List  prices — Goodrich  Safeties 
cost  less  than  any  other  standard  Non- 
Skid.     Cost  less — and  give  more! 

Cost  per  mile  figures  must  convince 
you  that  Goodrich  Safety  Treads  are 
your  one  best  buy. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company 

Factories:   Akron,  Ohio 
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Here's  a  Better 

Than  Father  Ever 

"XZlj^O  — and  there's  no  doubt  about  it,  as  much  as  we  like  to 
■1  -*— '^  fool  ourselves  once  in  a  while  that  this  or  that  article 
is  not  as  good  as  it  used  to  be. 

Let  us  tell  you  a  little  something  about  the  rubber  boots  that 
Father  wore. 

In  almost  every  particular  they  were  just  the  same  sort  of 
boot  that  you  were  compelled  to  buy,  up  to  about  two  years  ago. 
This  is  the  reason  why:  For  forty  years  or  more  practically 
no  improvements  were  made  in  building  rubber  boots  and  shoes. 
The  original  method  of  sticking  a  boot  together  by  hand  still 
prevailed.  If  the  man  that  did  the  sticking  work  was  mighty 
careful,  you  had  a  fairly  good  job,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances 
the  boot  or  shoe  wore  out  before  its  time — that  is,  it  began  to  peel, 
crack  or  split  apart  because  it  was  not  solid   piece  construction. 

Now,  here  is  where  the  largest  rub- 
ber factory  in  the  world,  makers  of  the 
justly  famed  Goodrich  Safety  Tread  Tire, 
took  a  hand  and  originated  what  is  termed 
the  "Hi press"  process  ("Hipress"  is  in 
reality  short  for  high  pressure)  for  mak- 
ing   rubber    boots    and    shoes. 

We  figured  that  if  we  could  make 
unit  molded  tires^ — and  "unit  molded" 
means  driving  the,  different  layers  of 
fabric  together  under  tremendous  pressure 


Built   likis 
Cogarich  Tir 


Rubber 

Owned ! 


so  that  they  form  one  inseparable 
whole — and  have  those  tires  de- 
liver thousands  upon  thousands  of  miles 
of  satisfactory  service  under  conditions  far 
more  severe  than  a  rubber  boot  would  ever 
go  up  against,  we  could  do  the  same  thing 
in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  boots  and 
rubber  shoes. 

So  we  took  this  same  automobile  tough 
tire   tread   stock,    and    with   Goodrich   unit 
molded  construction,  produced  a  boot  which  is  not 
only  shaped  to  the  foot,  but  because  it  is  welded 
together  like  a  Goodrich  tire,  does  not  peel,  leak, 
crack  or  split  apart.     The  color  is 
brown  or  white,  as  you  prefer.     A 
better    product    than    Father    ever 
wore  or  than  any  of  us  could  buy  until  the 
rich  Company  brought  out  "Hipress" — the 
or  white  boot  "with  the  red  line  'round  the 


And  once  more,  don't  forget  about  this 

''red  line  'round  the  top  '^ 

It  points  out  the  genuine — always  identi- 
fies the  *'Hipress "rubber  boot  and  shoe. 


Good- 
brown 
top." 


are  the  originators  of  the  *'Hipress"  Process 
and  the  first  to  make  Rub- 
ber Boots  and  Shoes  in 
Brown  or  White  colors;  all 
others  are  inferior  imita- 
tions. 

Factories:  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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TUBE 


— the  last  word  in  inner  tubes 

Whatever  tires  you  have  been  using  and  are  now 
equipped  with,  Goodrich  Brown  Tubes  will  im- 
prove their  service  and  give  them  considerable 
additional  mileage  that  you  wouldn't  otherwise 
get.     They  make  any  tires  better  tires. 

The  Goodrich  Brown  Tube  is  the  toughest,  most 
wear-resisting  tube  ever  tucked  into  a  casing. 
It  is  made  under  the  most  scientific  test  and  inspec- 
tion conditions — and  comes  to  you  flawless  in 
every  particular. 

Get  the  Goodrich  Brown  Tube. 

The  B,  F.  Goodrich  Company 

Factories:  Akron,  Ohio        Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


There  is  nothing  in  Goodrich  Advertising  that  isn't 
in  Goodrich  Goods 
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WHITE  TRUCKS 

cAwarded  the  GRAND  PRIZE 

BY  THE  PANAMA-PAQFIC  INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  ONLY  GRAND  PRIZE-THE  HIGHEST  AWARD 
FOR  MOTOR  TRUCKS 


Was  conferred  upon  White  Trucks 
by  the  Superior  Jury  of  Award,  as 
officially  announced  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Jury  under  date  of  August  Second. 

This  is  the  ONLY  GRAND  PRIZE 
received  by  any  motor  truck  at  the 
Panaoia'Pacific  International  Exposi' 
tion. 

This  decision  of  the  Superior  Jury 
of  Award  reflects  the  opinion  of  the 
largest  users  of  taotor  trucks  through' 
out  the  world — and  is  in  accordance 
with  the  actual  service  results  of 


motor  truck  experience.  The  points 
of  merit  upon  which  the  Grand  Pri^e 
is  awarded  are  identical  with  those 
that  have  determined  the  selection 
of  White  Trucks  by  America's  fore/ 
most  firms  in  every  line  of  business. 

White  supremacy  in  the  motor  truck 
industry  is  thus  recogni:;ed  by  the 
highest  award  that  can  be  bestowed 
by  the  greatest  exposition  the  world 
has  ever  known  —  just  as  this  su' 
premacy  has  been  recogni:;ed  by  motor 
truck  tisers  for  many  years. 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY' 

CLEVELAND 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Commercial  Motor  Vehicles  in  America 
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ACINE  TIRES 


"T^r"  RaciiK  Rubber  Company 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

AGENCIES    IN    ALL    PEINCIPAL    CITIES 

na/rite:  us  for  our  RROROsi-riorsi 
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Every  Office  Needs  an  Acme 


To  Stop  Waste 


^     ^ 


Sure  Shot 


To  Save  Time 


Use  the  Midget  Staples  Instead  of 
clips  and  pins.  Binds  and  fastens 
papers  or  light  fabrics,  cloth,  straw, 
Jaces.  etc..  rmore  securely,  in  less  time, 
at    less   expense. 


Another  model,  the  Sure  Shot,  hand- 
iest for  all-round  office  use.  Binds 
flimsy  tissue  without  tearing.  Light 
blow  drives  its  staple  through  quarter 
inch  of  material.  Speclailly  valuable 
for   binding    papers. 


An  Acme  for  Every  Possible  Purpose 

Would  not  the  prevention  of  loss  of  one  single  legal  document 
compensate  the  cost  of  a  fastener  outfit?  Then  again  there  is  the 
convenience  of  keeping  together  important  papers  and  communica- 
tions for  ready  use. 

The  ACME 
TACKER 

Automatic 
Tacking 
Machine 


Write  for  Prices  and  Disconsts. 


(PATENTED) 

Used  for  Tagging  Pack- 
ing Cases,  Laying  Matting, 
or  any  purpose  for  which 
tacks    are    needed. 

Saves   Time,    Temper 
and  Fingers. 

Illnstrated  Folder  Sent  on  Bequest. 


ACME  STAPLE  CO. 


1643  Haddon  Ave. 


Camden,  N.  J. 
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HAT'S  what  the  business 

■world  tells  every  man! 
You  must  be  efficient  to  win  success,  to  ftet  the  bift 
jobs  ahead,  and  more  bi^  jobs  are  open  than  there 
are  men  to  fill  thenu  Only  those  of  ordinary 
ability  are  crowded  out. 

^gnii2£  The  Sheldon  Book,  Free 

It  tells  you  how  to  ^et  in  line  for  success,  to  train  your- 
self in  spare  time  to  win  promotion,  to  increase  your  income, 
to  build  your  business.  It  has  been  the  stepping  stone  for  70,000  others 
and  more  than  2,500  firms  have  adopted  this  system.     Write  To-day. 

The  Sheldon  School,  g°H°T'^c"  °"'o"g 


ELECTRICAL 


men  with  training  are  always  in  demand.  Hav- 
ing trained  over  2,000  young  men  in  the  past  23 
years  in  the  fundamentals  of  Applied  Electricity, 

The   Bliss   Electrical  School,  with  its  well-eqiripped  shops  and  laboratories,   is 

peculiarly  qualified  to  give  a  condensed  course  in  Electrical 


ENGINEERING 


including  Mathematics,  Steam  and  Gas  Engines,  Mechanical 
Drawing,  Shop  Work,  and  Theoretical  and  Practical  Electricity 
in  all  branches.  Students  construct  dynamos,  install  wiring  and 
test  efficiency  of  electrical  machinery  Course,  with  diploma, 
complete 


IN  ONE  YEAR 


For  practical  young  men  with  limited  time.      24th    year   opens    Sept.    27,   1916. 
Catalogue  on   request.     300  Takoma  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BE    A    BANKER 

Splendid  opportunities.  Pleasant  work,  short  hours,  all  holi- 
days off,  yearly  vacation  with  pay,  good  salary.  Learn  at 
home.  Diploma  in  six  months.  Catalog  free,  KDGAK  G. 
ALCORN,   Pres. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  BANKING.  150  RIcLene  Building,  Columbus.  0. 


A  PROFITABLE  VOCATION 

Chiropody  has  ceased  to  be  a  trade.  It  Is  no.w  a  professi-on — a  branch  of  medicine. 
Skilled  chiropodists  are  In  great  demand.  Their  income  exceeds  that  of  the  average 
physician.  The  field  l8  a  new  one  and  our  graduates  have  a  choice  of  location.  Day 
and  Night  Courses.  Graduation,  with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Chiropody  to  the  deserv- 
ing, after  from  eight  to  twelve  months  of  fltudy  here.  Catalog  free  on  request. 
SCHOOL  OF  OIIIROPODY  OF  N.  Y.,  125th  St.,  oor,  MaUison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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SMORlH^HOliN  ^  D/?^S 


— just  wha.t  SHORTHAND  ought  to  be — a  short,  simple  system.  You  have  only  to 
learn  2  6  simple  strokes,  26  brief  worcl-slgns.  0  prefix  abbreviations  and  ONE  rule  of 
co-ntraction.       THAT  IS  ALL.. 

Then  you  wiM  ihave  a  system  of  shortihand  with  -wTilch  can  be  written  ANYTHING 
and  EVERYTHING  In  the  language,  from  the  simplest  business  letter  to  the  most  dif- 
ficult scientific  terms.  The  LONGEST  words  in  the  language  can  be  written  faster 
than  they  can  be  spoken. 

Paragon    Shorthand 

Is  being  used  in  the  service  of  the  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT,  and  In  the  offices 
of  the  largest  corporations — such  as  the  "Westinghouse  Co.,  The  Standard  OH  Co..  the 
big  raiUroada,  etc.  Also  in  COURT  REPORTING.  The  public  schoola  of  Atlanta.  Ga., 
and  other  cities  are  now  teaching  this  system. 

It  Will  Raise  Your  Earning  Power  Quickly 

Men  and  Women,  boys  and  girls,  have  only  to  scan  the  Help  "Wanted  columns  of 
any  city  paper  to  see  how  steady  the  demand  is  for  stenographera 


H^^ri:B:;4r)^?^»k%H!M.']i^iM?l>y.Sa!r;i:T3 


— during  spare  time.  Our  correspondence  course  makes  this  possible.  Send  a  dollar 
bill  for  FIRST  LESSON  and  FULL  PARTICULARS.  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE, 
Any  bank  will  tell  you  this  school  is  absolutely  reliable. 

PARAGON    SHORTHAND    INSTITUTE 

201-207  Coliseum  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


THE  MACKENSEN  GAME  PARK 


Bob  WhSte  Quail, 
Partridges.  Pheasants, 
Wild  Turkeys,  Quail, 
Babbits,  Deer,  etc., 
for  stocking:  purposes. 
Fancy  Pheasants,  Pea- 
fowl,   Swans.    Cranes, 


Storks,  Ornamental 
Geese  and  Ducks, 
Foxes,  Squirrels,  Fer- 
rets, etc.,  and  all 
kinds  of  birds  and 
animals  always  on 
liand. 


Write  to 


DeDi.  EO. 


WILLIAM  J.  MACKENSEN 

NATURALIST 

Yardley,  Pa. 
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Latest  Improved  Carousselles 


Carousselles 

Merry-Go-Rounds 

For 

Parks  and 

Carnivals 


Our  Striking 

Machines  Are  the 

Best  Ever  Built. 

They  Are  Big 
Money  Earners 


"Write  regardin.ar  our  Mounted  Carousselles.  AH  the  heavy  machinery  parts  per- 
manently located  ©■n  one  wag-on.  the  lighter  parts  all  go  on  another  wagon;  both 
wagons  loaded  on  a   3  6 -foot  flat  car.      It  is  a   great  success. 

Amusement  Outfitters 


Herschell-Spillman  Co., 


1111  Sweeney  Street, 
North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A, 
We  crnaraatee'our  customers  a^rainst  damage  from  infrrng-ement  suits. 
Cable  Address  Codes  Used 

'Spillman  Tonawanda"  Lieber's,  Westera  Union,  A.  B.  C,  4th  Edition 


Hllpi 


Bil 


Made  Since  1861 
The  Hanger  Leg  is  a  simple,  comfortable  acd  durable  substi- 
tute Limb.    A  comfortable  socket,  easy  ankle  action,  freedom 
from  complicated  parts  and  ease  in  walking  are  all  guaranteed 
for   riYE    years.    Behind   this   guarantee   stands 
fifty-fiye  years  of  manufacturing  experience  and 
SIX  factories. 


Learn  About  the  Hanger  Leg 
— Ask  for  Our  Beautifully 
Illustrated  FREE  Book 

NATURE'S  RIVALS 

J.  E.  HANGER,  INC. 

220  G  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 

r  BALTIMOKE.  MD..  PITTSBUKiGH,  PA..  ST.  IX>UI3,  MO., 

-Rronnli  -Pa^t^rt^a  )        1^8  E.  LexiDsrton  St.        300  Monongaihela  B'it  Bldg.         1920  Olive  St 
Braocb  Factories  <  ATLANTA,   GA..  PARIS.   PRANCE. 

I  18  So.  Pryor  .St.  5  Rue  Edouard  VTl. 

Writ©  yonr  name  on  tlhe  lower  margin  of  thlg  pa^e  and  mail  to-day. 
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■  Stylish  Clothes  at  Mill  Prices  I 

I 


I 

I 


We 
Save 
You 
Big 

Money- 
Send  for  FREE  Book 


Get  Our 
Style  Book 

and  Cloth  Samples 
X 


ajen  «ocn  woolen  co 


I 


I 


i 


I 

^  Our  style  books  are  unusually  fine.  If  you  knew  how  attrac-  ^ 

^  live  and  authoritative  they  really  are  and  how  they  would  help  ^ 

fc  you  in  selecting  just  the  clothes  you  want  at  positive  savings,  you  ^ 

^  would  surely  send  for  one  to-day.    Pages  of  bargains.  ^ 

I 


i 


I 


Large,  handsomely  printed  fashion-plates.  Many  samples  of  cloth  for 
every  kind  of  garment,  together  with  exact  description  arid  just  what  each 
garment  will  cost  you.     Hadn't  you  better  send  for  a  book  right  away? 

Every  suit  or  overcoat  Is  cut  to  individual  measure,  according  to  latest  New 
Tork  styles.      Every   garment  hand-tailored   In   our   own  shops. 

Every  garment  Is  guaranteed  not  only  to  fit  perfectly,  but  to  keep  Its  per- 
fect shape  permanently.  Glen  Rock  garments  are  noted  tor  the  excellence  of 
cloth,  trimmings,  cutting  and  tailoring.  Signed  guarantee  aiiaehed  to  every 
garment. 

MADE-TO-MEASURE  SUITS 
AND  OVERCOATS,  $10  TO  $22 

You  can't  lose  on  the  Glen  Rock  plan.  The  first  step  to  save  $8.00  or  more 
is  to  send  post  card  to-day  for  our  FREE  style  book,  with  samples,  rules  for 
measurement,  etc.,   "itc. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

J.  E.   GRIGGS,  Treas.  and   Gen'l  Managreit 
222  Main  Street,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

m 


I 


I 


I 
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THI3     MAN 


GOLD  MBDAl.  (Highest 
Award)  Qaeea  Mary's  Con- 
valescent Auxiliary  Hospi- 
tal Associatioa  Exhibit* 
lA>ndon.  Enff.,  Jaly«  1815. 


GOLD  MEDAL  (Hlffheet 
Award)  Panama-Faciiic 
International  Exposition* 
Saa  FraiKisco,  Cai..  and 
Panama-California  Exoosi- 
tion.  San  Dieso.  Cal..  1815. 
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NA/ITH    CARJMES    ARMS 

He  is  FRED.  B.  APPLEGET,  2709  East  49th  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
WHAT   HE   DOES  YOU   CAN    DO 

OUR  GUARANTEE:  If  you  will  come  to  the  factory  and  wear  the  Arm  one 
week  under  our  direction  we  will  guarantee  satisfactory  operations  or  take  the 
arm  back  and  refund  your  money.  Acceptance  of  the  Arm  after  above  mentioned 
time  will  be  evidence  of  satisfaction. 

The  Games  Arm  may  be  made  to  fit  any  amputation  from  the  loss  of 
only  part  of  the  hand  to  the  loss  of  the  entire  arm  at  the  shoulder. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  :i  few  of  the  occupations  in  which  Games  Arms 
are  In  daily  use:  Farming,  Railroading,  Merchandising,  Day  Laboring,  Pro- 
fessions, Chauffering,  Machine  Work,  Office  Work  and  Painting — in  fact,  any  oc- 
cupation In  which  men  with  both  hands  are  engaged. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  B-li 

Carnes  Artificial  Limb  Company 

HOME  OFFICE  and  FACTORY:  904  East  12th  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

PrrTSBURGH    OFFICE: 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

601  Centurian  Bldg:.,  1182  Broadway. 
CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

715  New  York  Life  Bnildlns.  La  Salle 

and  Monroe  Streets. 

Cable   Address; 


703  Arrott  Bldg..  Wood  &  Fourth  Sts. 

SEATTLE    OFFICE: 

612  Northern  Bank  Building. 
"CARNARM." 
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Free — Six  Big  Issues  of 

Investing  for  Profit 

//  you  will  simply  send  me  your  name.    Special 

Introductory  FREE  Offer,    Six  fine  Monthly 

Issues — each  worth  $10  to  $100  to  you* 

How  much  do  you  know  about  the  Science  of  Investment? 
Do  you  know  the  Real  Earning  Power  of  your  money? 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  Ren  tal  Power  and  Earning 
Power  of  money?     Do  you  know  how  $100  grows  into  $2,200? 

If  You  Can  Save  $5  a  Month  or  More 


WTiy  you  should  get  Investinsr  for  Profit: 
Only  one  man  In  a  thousand  knows  the  dif- 
ference between  the  rental  power  and  the 
earnino  vower  ot  his  money.  Few naen know 
the  underlying:  orlnciples  of  Incorporation. 
Not  one  wage  earner  in  10.000  knows  how  to 
invest  his  savings  for  profit,  so  he  accepts 
a  paltry  2%  or  3%  from  his  savings  bank, 
while  this  same  bank  earns  from  20%  to 
3  0%  on  his  money — or  he  does  not  know 
the  science  of  InvestinK  and  loses  his  all. 

Russell  Sage  said:  "There  is  a  com^mon 
fallacy  that,  while  for  legal  advice  we  go 
to  lawyers,  and  for  medical  advice  we  go 
to  Physicians,  and  for  the  construction  of 
a  great  work,  to  engineers — financing  is 
everybody's  business.  .As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  the  most  vrofound  and  com,T>licated 
of  them  all." 

So  let  me  give  you  lust  a  glimpse  of  the 
valuable  investment  information  you  will 
et  In  mv  six  big  issues,  "The  Little  School- 
master of  the  Science  of  Investment."  a 
guide  tt»  money-malilng: 
The  Science  of  Investment. 
The   Root    and    Branch    of   the  InTestment 

Tree. 
How   to  Judge   a   Business  Enterprise. 
Where  New  Capital  Put  Into  a  Corporaiion 

Keally    Goes. 
"Watering'' — Its  Siemificance. 
Idle   Money   vs.    Active    Money. 
Capital  Is  l,ooking  for  a  Job. 
The  REAL  Earning  Power  of  Your  Money. 
Investment   Securities   Are   Not  Investment 

Opportunities. 
The   Actual    Possibilities   of   Intelligent  In- 
vestment. 
The  Capitalization  of  Genins  and  of  Oppor- 
tunity. 

Wait  till  you  see  a  good  thing — ^but  d^n't 
wait  till  everyone  sees  It.  You  will  then 
be  too  late.  Never  was  a  time  more  aus- 
picious for  a  public  campaign  of  education 
on  the  logic  of  true  investment.  A  revolu- 
tion in  the  financial  world  is  now  -->lnK 
on — to    the   profit    of    the    small    investor. 

Tou  are  now  face  to  face  with  your 
opportunity — if  you  have  the  courage  to 
enter  the  open   gate  to  the  road  of  fortune. 

I  believe  you  will  find  much  interest  Jn 
reading  my  six  issues  of  Inyestingr  for  Profit, 
From  cover  to  cover  it  contains  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Investment  it  has 
taken  a  lifetime  to  gather — from  my  own 
experience  and  from  every  available 
authoritative  original  source  of  information. 


Don't  Invest  a  dollar  in  anything  any- 
wliere  until  you  have  road  my  wonderful 
magazine.  Investing  for  Profit  is  for  the 
man  who  intends  to  invest  any  money, 
however  small,  or  who  can  save  $5  or  more 
per  month,  but  who  has  not  as  yet  learned 
the  art  of  Investing  for  profit.  Learn  how 
$100  grows  into  $2,200. 

Use  This  Coupon  for  the  Six  Issues  and 
Financial  Advice  FREE. 

If  you  know  how  to  invest  your  savings 
— if  you  know  all  about  the  proposition  in 
which  you  are  about  to  invest  your  liard- 
earned  savings — you  need  no  advice.  But 
if  you  don't,  if  there  is  a  single  doubt  or 
misgiving  in  your  mind — •!  shall  be  pleased 
to  answer  any  inquiries  you  may  make,  or 
furnish  any  information  I  can  regarCi'ng 
the  art  cf  saving  and  making  money 
through    wise    investment. 

So.  sign  and  mail  this  coupon  now.  Get  Invest 
Ing  for  Profit  FIREE  for  six  months.  Ask  me  to 
put  you  on  my  mailing  list  for  Free  Financial  Ad- 
vice. Don't  put  this  off.  It  means  too  much  to  you 
now  and  in  the  future.  ,Sign  and  mail  this  coupon 
at   once. 

H.  L  BARBER,  PUBLISHER, 
CHICAGO 


Mail  This  Now 


$ 


H.L.BARBER,  PubBsher, 
20(Q)WestJack«onBlvd., 
Chicago. 

Please  send  me  FREE 
Investing  for  Profit  for 

six  months.  Put  me  on 
yjur  mailing  list  for  Frea 
Advice  OQ   InTestments. 


$ 


ifame. 


Address. 
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_r  Buys  This 
Visible  pliyer 


FREE  Trial  Offer 
Nothing  Down 

'  If  you  dedde  to  keep  H.  send  us  as  low  aa 
$4  per  montli.  Tihjs  is  tte  standard  Oliver, 
fresh  from  the  factoTy,  -with  all  the  OliTeir  fea- 
turee — anbuilt  tabulator,  ruling  device,  back 
epaxxx,  visible  ■writing,  marginal  release,  uoi- 
vereal  keyboard,  etc.  Judge  the  Oliver  yourself. 
Writ©  us  to-day  far  Free  Trial.  If  you  dou't 
want  to  keep  the  typevpriter  after  trial,  send  it 
back  a:t  our  expense.    Write  i<'0'W. 

TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDICATE 

166-24E  Wabash  Ave.J  Chicago 


Save  $44.00.  The  famous  No.  5  OKveir  ie  now 
selling  for  $56  instead  of  $100.00.  We  'have  no 
salesmen,  no  commissions,  no  brandies.  All 
this  extra  saving  is  yours. 

'Simply  send  us  your  name  flind  address.  We 
ship  you  the  Oliver  ready  for  use.  Try  it  FREE 
in  your  home  or  office,  before  you  decide  about 
buying.  (Bememlber.  vFe  charge  you  nothing  for 
free  trial. 


FIRE    PROTECTION 

AND    THJB    OBEDIENCE    OF   THE    I*AW    CAN    BE    COVEKiED 

WITH    THE 

•*ACME'»  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 

STATE  UNSTITUTIONS.  TWEATlRES.  MOVING  PICTURE 
HOUSES.  HOTELS.  FACTORIES  AiND  PUBUIC  BUILDINGS 
ARE  REQUIRED  BY  LAW  IN  MANY  STATES  TO  BE 
EQUapPED    WITH    FIRE     EXTINGUISHERS. 

THE  *«ACME"  DOES  THE  WORK 

BE  ON  THE  SAFE  SIDE  BY  WRITTNG  FOR  OUR  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE.  WHICH  WE  SEND  ON  REQUEST  EVERYWHERE. 

LARGEST    MANUFACTURERS    OF 

CHEMICAL   FIRE    EXTINGUISHERS 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

OUR    PRICES    CANNOT    BE    BEAT. 

WBITB    US    AT    ONOB.    MiEIWlON   WORLD   AI/MANAO. 


MISSOURI  LAMP  &IViFG.  CO. 

UlA  Elm  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  l.  S.  A. 


Aoproved  Nov.  15,  1901 

BY  THiB 
National    Fire    ProteotJon 

A^ociation. 
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The  Largest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  America'' 

ORGANIZED   1853 


Head  Office,  No.  56  Cedar  St.,  New  York 

All  Branches  of  Fire  Insurance 


POLICIES  ISSUED 

AUTOMOBrLE 
COMMISSIONS 
HAIL 

MAIUNE^INLAND-OCEAN 
PARCEL   POST 
PROFITS 

BEGISTEREa)  MAIL 
BENTS 

SPRINKLER  LEAKAGE 
TOLRISTS'  BAGGAGE 

USE  AND  OCCUPANCY 
■WINDSTORM 

Every  policy  issued  by  "THE  HOME  OF  NEW  YORK"  is  baclied  by  tiie  largest 
cash  assets  of  any  fire  insurance  company  doiner  business  in  America,  and  by  a 
lonsr-estabUsbed  reputation  for  fair  dealing  In  the  settlement  of  claims. 


OFFICERS 

ELBRIDGE  G.   SNOW,  President 
FREDERIC   C.    BUSWELL.   V.ce.-Pres.  CLARENCE   A.   LUDLUM.    Vice-Pres. 

CHARLDS  L.  TYNER.  Vlce.-Pres.  and  Secretary 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  Secretary  HENRY    J.    FERRIS.     Asst.    Secretary 

HOWARD  P.  MOORE,  Asst.  Secretary  VINCENT  P.  WYATT.  Asst.   Secretary 
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WHAT  IS  BEER? 

In  starting  to  tell  what  beer  really  is,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  tell  what 
beer  is  not.  Beer  is  no  more  a  dangerous  intoxicant  than  coffee,  with  its  small 
per  cent,  of  caffeine,  is  a  dangerous  drug. 

Beer  is  a  beverage  which  has  been  in  common  use  for  thousands  of  years. 
Formerly  it  was  brewed  in  the  home.  The  experience  of  centuries  proved  that  it 
was  such  a  promoter  of  health  and  strength  that  the  demand  for  it  became  so 
great  that,  with  the  development  of  20-operative  manufacturing,  it  was  found  that 
it  could  be  produced  better  and  cheaper  in  the  large  brewery. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  beer.  All  be€rs  are  made  from  a  watery  extract  of 
cereals  such  as  malt,  barley,  rice  and  corn.  The  starch  of  the  cereals  is  converted 
during  the  Brewing  Process  into  sugar.  Sometimes  other  sugar  is  used  in  addi- 
tion. This  sugary  liquid  is  boiled  and  hops  are  added  to  impart  their  agreeable 
bitter  taste  and  flavor.  When  cooked  the  liquor  is  fermented  with  yeast.  There 
are  beers  that  contain  all  of  the  ingredients  above  mentioned,  but  there  is  no 
beer  brewed  that  does  not  contain  at  least  one  cereal,  hops,  water  and  yeast. 
There  is  nothing  else  used  or  needed  for  the  brewing  of  beer  in  the  modern 
brewery. 

If  there  is  anything  harmful  in  any  of  these  materials  it  Is  yet  to  be  discov- 
ered. The  same  materials,  with  the  exception  of  the  hops,  are  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  many  of  the  food  products  of  to-day,  and  the  hop  has  never  been  suspected 
of  being  anything  but  a  desirable  tonic  herb  or  plant. 

The  fermenting  process,  which  completes  the  beer  and  gives  it  its  life  and 
stimulating  power,  is  the  same  process  that  goes  on  in  cider  malting,  but  whereas 
the  farmer  making  cider  leaves  much  to  chance,  the  brewer  absolutely  controls 
the  ultimate  result  of  his  brewing.  For  by  boiling  his  extract  before  fermenting 
It  his  liquor  is  sterilized,  and  the  yeast  used  for  fermentation  is  a  pure  culture 
especially  made  for  beer  brewing. 

As  far  as  the  small  percentage  of  alcohol  that  Is  present  in  beer  is  concerned, 
this  results  naturally  from  the  process  of  fermentation — just  as  in  cider — but  cider 
usually  has  more  alcohol  than  beer.  Some  cider  makers  increase  the  amount  of 
alcohol  by  adding  sugar  to  the  must.  They  want  alcohol  to  keen  cider  from 
spoiling.  The  brewer  brews  his  beer  so  as-  to  have  only  3  to  4%  of  alcohol,  and  he 
relies  on  an  expensive  system  of  refrigeration  to  keep  his  beer  from  spoiling. 

The  healthfulness  of  beer  is  readily  demonstrated  by  a  study  of  those  who  use 
it  and  those  who  do  not  use  it  in  their  daily  diet.  The  drinkers  of  beer  are  almost 
always  found  to  possess  solid,  healthy  bodies,  blessed  with  a  stamina  that  is  too 
often  absent  In  the  non-drinkers  of  beer.  The  millions  of  beer  drinkers  who  con- 
sume the  sixty  millions  of  barrels  of  beer  in  the  United  States  annually  are,  as 
a  rule,  the  healthiest  portion  of  the  population.  In  order  to  promote  sobriety  in 
Switzerland  beer  is  tax  free.  Beer,  with  a  low  percentage  of  alcohol  in  Denmark 
and  Norway,  is  likewise  tax  free.  The  French  Government  classes  beer  with  wine 
and  cider  as  "boisson  hygienique,"  which  means  hygienic  beverage. 

There  are,  of  course,  cases  of  over-drinking,  as  there  are  cases  of  over-eating", 
but  the  result  is  just  the  same.  Excessive  eating,  like  excessive  drinking,  will 
cause  stoutness  or  obesity,  but  this  is  simply  a  case  of  too  much  of  a  good  thing 
that  can  easily  be  remedied  by  a  return  to  a  sane  and  temperate  use  of  either  the 
food  or  the  drink. 

Beer  is  the  cleanest  and  most  wholesome  of  beverages.  Cleanliness  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  its  manufacture,  the  slightest  carelessness  in  this  regard  being 
fatal  to  the  success  of  the  brew.     Can  this  be  said  of  all  other  foods  or  beverages? 

Physicians  have  said  that  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  little  food  in  the  system 
at  all  times.  This  discovery  is  the  natural  result  of  a  study  of  the  casual  beer 
drinker.  The  drinking  of  a  glass  of  beer  puts  into  the  stomach  a  modicum  of 
easily  digested  fluid,  with  the  result  that  the  entire  system  is  stimulated  and 
invigorated. 

To  the  exhausted  workman,  the  overworked  housewife,  the  tired  business 
man,  the  man  or  woman  of  impoverished  blood,  and  to  all  those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  call  on  their  bodies  for  unusual  effort,  beer  is  a  mild  stimulant  and  tonic 
that  helps  without  causing  any  harmful  reaction.  The  experience  of  centuries 
has  proved  this.  Shall  this  boon  to  mankind  be  taken  from  the  human  race  be- 
cause of  the  theories  and  protestations  of  a  handful  of  professional  agitators  who 
delight  in  disseminating  misleading  information  regarding  it?  We  leave  the 
answer  to  the  Intelligence  of  our  people. 

New  York  State  Brewers'  Association 
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SUCH  AS  MINK,  MUSKRAT,  SKUNK,  OPOSSUM,  RACCOON,  FOX,  ETC. 
Wanted    from    All    Sections  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada 

Every  raw-fur  shipper  who  is  looking  for  a  better  outlet  for  his  raw 
furs  should  write  at  once  for  our  price  list.  We  are  in  a  position  to  pay 
top  market  prices,  and  will  do  so  at  all  times.    Let  us  hear  from  you. 

SEND  FOR  OUR   PRICE  LIST— NOW  READY 
WE    BUY  GINSENG  AND    GOLDEN    SEAL 


Struck  &  Bossak,  mo. 

iTe?ifrl2    RAW    FURS 
14.6-148  West  28th  St.  NEW  YORK 


Patents  Secured  Everywhere 

For  all  kinds  of  Patents,  TradenMarks,  Labels,  Copyrights  and 
Registrations.  InTentors  should  beware!  of  no  patent— no  pay — 
money  back — easy  terms — installment  plans — contingent  methods 
— reduced  prices — and  all  other  alluring  advertisements  and 
promises.  Have  your  inventions  protected  by  a  registered 
Patent  Lawyer,  in  good  standing,  and  entitled  to  practice  in  the 
Patent  Office.  Reduce  the  ranks  of  unsuccessful  inventors  by  being 
careful.  Honest  advice  freely  given,  and  no  money  lost  by 
coasultins 

F.  V.  WINTERS 

New  York  City  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

Correspondence  Office,  125  East  23d  Street      -      New  York  City 

Telephone  2426  Gramercy 


* * 

STAR 

CRU-STEEL 

BLADES 


USE    THEM    IN    YOUR    RAZOR 

Sample  Blade  Sent  Free 
Upon  Receipt  of  Request 

KAMPFE    BROS,  i 

SHReadeSt.    -    New  York  City 
* -* 


\Vaudeville  Jokes 

Side'Splitttng  Stoiies  and  Pictures  that 
would  make  a  iborae  laugh,  from  the  best 
Comedians  on  the  stage.  A  guarantee 
to  cure  the  blues.  Catalogues,  Jf)f^ 
Jokes,  Songs  and.  Tricks,  all  for       ■*"»' 

Greenbacks  ^^^^^^^^eVi^^IOc 

Get  a  buuoli  of  Stage  Greenbacks 
(cot  counterfeit)  wrap  them  around 
your  owu  roll  and  show  your  friends 
s\li.it  a  wad  you  cairy.  Big  bunch  of 
$1,570  FOB  10  CENTS. 

f:.ti«  MOVING  PICTURE  ^Jfelr/ 

'McturM  taken  at  ringside.  11- 
luslraies  all  blo«s  etrnek,  mak- 
ing life-like  effects.    Also  kissing  scene, 
giving  most  realistic  Tiewa  of  embracing 
and  kissing.     Price  lOo  Postpaid. 

Hoyle's  Poker  Primer 

Pointers  on  Poker.  Cards  and 
Dice.  The  secret  out.  Exdo- 
sure  of  the  tricks  of  Gam- 
blers.    Price   10c   Postpaid. 

Fighting  Roosters 

JThese  2  Game  fighters  have 

'real  feathers  and  red  combs 

and  will  fi^  to  a  finish 

Secret   of  their    movemeffl 

_  i3  known  onlv  bv  onerafor. 

Always  ready  to  fight.  Price  10c  Postoa^d. 

Anv  Thrpe  fR>   of  Above  AHif-les  for  SKc 

Postpaid  or  All  Five  (5)  for  40c  Postpaid. 

J.  C.  DOKN,  715  So.  Dearborn  St., 

Dent.  SB.  cmrAno.  ttt,. 


5 

^iBLAOi  SHELLS 

^^^^^  Smokete j'j'  and  Black  Powder' 

Winners  of  the  1915  Grand  American  Handicap 

Send  us  your  name  and  address, 
and  the  name  and  address  of  your 
ammunitiion  dealer.  We  will  send 
you  an  order  on  your  dealer  for  three 
free  Black  Shells,  and  instructions  for 
making  three  practical  Shell  Tests. 

Test  the  Primer.  Prove  that  the 
strong,  voluminous  primer  of  the 
Black  Shells  gives  quicker  action 

Test  Penetration  and  Velocity. 
Penetration  is  range  and  killing 
power.  Velocity  is  speed  The  more 
velocity  the  less  "lead." 

Test  the  Waterproofing.  The 
Black  Shells  are  waterproof..  A  wet- 
ting won't  affect  their  firing  or  the 
smoothness  with  which  they  work 
in   pump   or   automatic. 

Send  for  the  Shells  and  Test  Book 

Address 

UNITED  STATES  CARTRIDGE  CO. 
2368  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York  City 

NATION  \L.  LEAD  COMPANY.  General 
Selling  Agents;  Also  JOHN  T  LEWIS 
&  BROS  CO..  PhiladelDhia:  UNITED 
LEAD  CO..  New  York:  SELBY  SMELT- 
ING &  LEAD  CO.,  San  Francisco,  dis- 
tributors  on   Pacific  Coa?t. 
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30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

and  your  choice  of  ninety-fonr  (94)  etjka  colors  and  sizes  in  the 
fomous  Une  of  "RANGER"  Bicycles,  all  jUusLrated  ia  the  new  i9i6 
catalogue.  There  are  eighty-three  (83)  others  also,  at  prices  ranging  from 
Sll  75  $13.75,  $15.75,  up.  Thfre  is  a  MEAD  Bicycle  for  EVEltY 
rider,  at  prices  made  poeaible  only  by  our  FACXORY-DIRECT-TO- 
RIDER  sales  plan. 

Crun  Un  UnUrV  tut  'write  to-day  for  the  new  1916  Cate- 
OCnU  nU  inunbl  jogue  of  "Itangar"  Bicyclps  Tirca  and  Sun- 
dries at  prices  so  low  thej;  will  astonish  you.  Also  full  particulars  of 
our  great  new  offer  to  deliver  to  you^  all  charges  prepaid,  jour  choice 
of  any  of  the  94  kinds  of  "RANGER"  Bicycles  you  may  sel€Ct,  for 
ONE  MONTH'S  FREE  TRIAL.  This  -wonderfui  offer  is  ahsolutely 
genuine. 

TIRES,  LAMPS,  Buflt-Up-Whee!s,  ^',^,Sr'£Ig^f.^'r-^Xts'!^'a^' 

ihe  newest  Ideaa  in  Bicycle  equipment  aod  Sundries,  as  well  as  the 
Repair  Parts  and  Combination  Offers  for  refitting  your  old  Bicycle — 
oil  shown  fully  illustrated,  at  HAL/F  USUAL  PRICES.  Our  new 
Catalogue  ia  tJie  largest  evf^r  issued  by  any  Bicycle  concern.  Even  if 
you  do  nf>l  need  a  new  Bicycle  now,  or  Repair  Parte,  Tires,  etc., 
for  your  old  Bicycle,  you  need  this  Catalogue  to  tell  yOTi  the  prices 
you  should  pay  when  you  do  buy. 

RIDER  AHFNT^  WANTFD  ^■o  **nt  »  I^W"  Agent  m  ev«ry^  neigbborbnod 
niUCn  AUCnid  WAniCU  to  ride  and  ex'liiUt  the  new  "RANGER.".  \'oii 
can  select  the  particular  style  suited  to  your  needs.  Boys  and  young  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  aie  riding  "Rangers  ^and  taking  orders  from  their  friends. 
MOTORCYCLE  AND  AUTOMOBILE  SUPPLIES.  Our  hig.  new  1916  Catalogue 
also   gives  large   siiace  to  these   lines   at  li>wt«t  prices.     Thousands  of  our  "Bicycle  ^ 

customers  of  a  generation  aijo  are  now  buying  their  "Auto"  Sundries  of  ne  because  they  know  "Mead 

quality  and  prices  are  always  riglit. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAT.     Do  not.  delay.     A  postfll  request  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  win  bring  yon  the  big 

catalogue.     DO  NOT  BUY  until  you  get  it  and  our  WONDERFUL  new  1916  offere  aud  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  COMPANY,  Dept.  H.255  -  Chicago,  HI. 

Insist  That  Your  BICYCLE    ; 

Be  equipped  with  a 


Its  broad  braking  surface  insures  long  life. 
Drives  Easy — Coasts  Freely. 

ECLIPSE  MACHINE  CO.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


m 
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HlKhest  velocity  rifles  In  the  world.  Use  factory  ammunition.  .22  Newton  90 
firraln  buUet.  velocity  3100  f.s.  .256  Newton.  123  eraln  bullet,  velocity  3100  f.s. 
.30  Newton.  170  errain  bullet,  velocity  3000  f  s.  Also  .280  caliber.  .33  caliber, 
.35   caliber  and    .30   caliber  Springfield   cartridges. 

Sporting  stocks  and    .25  6  barrels  for  SprlnEfleld  rifles.   $12.50. 

Newton  Jieat  Insulated  bullets — cores  will  nO't  melt. 

Newton  bitr  game  bullets — expand  promptly  but  do  n^ot  break  up.  Send  stamp 
for  catalofrue. 

NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,  Inc.,  506  Mutual  Life  BWg.,  BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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MAKE  YOUR  BIKE  A 


MOTORCYCLM? 


r 


Don't  Sell  or  Trade 
Your  Bicycle. 

You   can  easily   change 
it    to    an    easy    riding, 
high   speed   motorcycle 
at  a  small  cost  by  using 
the  SHAW  MOTORCY- 
CLE ATTACHMENT.     Fits 
bicycles   of    any    size   or 
make.      NO    EXPERT 
KNOWLEDGE       OR 
SPECIAL   TOOLS   REQUIRED. 

Every  piece  and  every  part  is  built 
of  highest  grade  materials.  Safe, 
speedy  and  dependable.  The  SHAW 
attachment  is  not  an  experiment- 
thousands  are  in  use  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 
300  MILES  FOR  40  CENTS 

"Certainly  cheapest  and  best  run- 
ning nvachine  1  ever  saw.  Have 
ridden  300  miles  at  aibout  40c  ex- 
pense." So  writes  W.  M.  Harmison 
of  Iowa. 

VERY  USEFUL 

"I  have  found  your  motor  attach- 
ment to  be  all  you  claim.  Have  been 
using  the  one  1  bought  for  six 
months,  have  bought  no  repairs  for 
engine  at  all.  I  find  it  very  speedy 
and  powerful,  and  very  useful  in 
many  ways."  L.  E.  Rickraan,  Ferda, 
Ark 

ClImBS  hills  in  CANADA 

"I  have  climbed  hills  with  your 
motor  that  large  motor  cars  get 
stalled  on;  the  sand  is  several  inches 
deep" —  from  E.  Peden,  Carleton 
Place,  Ont.,  Can. 

Frpp  Rnnlr  Write  at  once  for 
rree  DOOK  .bargain  list  and 
free  booklet,  describing  the  SHAW 
Bicycle  Motor  Attachment.  Motor- 
cycles of  all  makes,  new  and  second 
hand,  $35.00  up; 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.62        GALESBURG,  Kan. 


You  like  to  go 

Hunting 
Fishing 
Trapping 


man  Is  lust  like  a 
big  oamofire  In  ehe 
■woods  where  thou- 
sands of  good  fellows 
Bather  once  a  month 
and  «uln  stlrrlnK 
yarns  about  their 
experiences  with  rod, 
doK,  rifle  and  gun. 
All  this  for  15  cents 
a  coDF  or  $1.00  for 
the  whole  year,  with 
Watch  fob  free. 

Special  Offer 

Mail  us  25c  in 
etamns  or  coin  for 
a  3  months*  trial 
subscrlDtloii  to  the 
^National  Sportsman 
and  we  will  send 
vou    absolutely 


Then  surely  you  will 
enjoy  the  National 
Sportsman  Magazine, 

with  its  160  riahly 
Illustrated  pages,  full 
to  overflowing  with 
Interesting  stories 
and  valuable  infor- 
mation about  guns, 
fishing  tackle,  camp 
outfits  —  the  best 
nlaces  to  go  for  fish 
and  game,  and  a 
thoucsand  and  one 
valuable  "How  to" 
hints  for  BDortsmeai. 
The  National  Soorts- 


Free  of  Charge 

one    of    our      hand- 
some    Ojmulo     Gold 
Watch 
fobs    as 
here    shown 
with    Seal 
grain 
leather 
strap   and 
goid    plated 
buckle. 

Send  Your 

Order 

Right  Now 

to 

National  Sportsman  Magazine 

162  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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All  the  Light 
Withoutthe  "Glare" 

Don't  take  chances.  Glaring  Auto 
Headlights  have  caused  many  acci- 
dents. Make  night  driving  safe  and 
easy  for  yourself  and  other  drivers 
too.    Equip  your  car  with 

PERRIN  NO  GLARE 
AUTO  HEADLIGHTS 


Price    *1.00    per    Set. 


Fully  protected  under  Pat- 
ent No.  1099715.  issued 
June  9,  1914.  Always 
insist  on  having  the 
PERRrN  -wliicA  ia  the 
best.  Dealers  selling  other 
articles  will  be  prosecuted. 


Passed  and  recommended  by  Police  everywhere.  Ap- 
proved by  State  of  New  Jersey.  Puts  all  the  light 
out  and  down  on  the  road — removes  ALL  the 
"glare."  Made  of  aluminum,  fits  around  the  bulb 
under  spring  pressure.  Will  not  break  or  burn  out 
the  bulb.  Ful'ly  guaranteed.  Can  be  used  with  or 
without  a  dimmer.  No  'buttons  to  push — no  levers 
to  turn.  Always  ready.  Drive  from  city  streets  to 
country  roads  without  change.  Get  a  set  of 
Perrin's  at  your  dealer's  or  order  direct. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  AND  GARAGES 
Made  by  PERRIN  MFG.  CO.,  700  Breitmeyer  Bldg.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


1916  BRISCOE 


A  New  Four,  $750 
A  New  Eight,  $950 

In  the  new  Briscoe — Four  or  Eight — you  get  a  11 2- inch 
wheel  base,  roomy  body  accommodating  five  passengers  with 
the  greatest  comfort,  plenty  of  leg  and  elbow  room  every- 
where, and  a  touring  equipment  including  everything  needful, 
from  electric  lights  and  self-starter  to  pockets  in  the  doors. 

The  point  in  the  Briscoe  offer  is  that  you  can  have  this 
wonderful  car  either  with  a  four-cylinder  motor  at  $750,  or 
with  an  eight-cylinder  power  plant  at  $950,  both  being  built 
by  Benjamin  Briscoe — that  alone  is  a  guarantee  of  excellence. 

SEND  FOR  LITERATURE 

BRISCOE  MOTOR  COMPANY  (INC.) 

3  Wildwood  Avenue  Jackson,  Mich. 
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I  Accident  Insurance  for  I 


I  tommercial    iravelers  j 

^  At  Absolute  Cost  ^ 


rtL    nuauiuLb    wursL  isi 


\  \ 

\  I 

^  Henry  D.  Pixley                                      George  S.  Dana                 | 

^  President                                    Sec'y  and  Treas.        $; 

^  Directors:                                              Directors:                             ^ 

^  Russell  H.  Wicks                                 Geo.  A.  Tyler                       ^ 

^  Theo.  M.  Qlatt                                   John  R.  Lewis                    ^ 

^  Everett  F.  Crumb                             Jesse  E.  Jones                    ^ 

\  \ 

\  For    Full    Information    Write    to              ^ 

I  GEO.  S.  DANA                               | 

I  The  Commercial  Travelers'  Mutual    | 

I  ^ 

I  Accident  Association  of  America     | 

I  •     UTICA,  N.   Y.                               I 

: I 


LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Membership  Over 

LVI  R 
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Try   Week-End   Canoe   Trips 

A  day  or  two  in  the  big  outdoors  with  an  "Old  Town 
Canoe"  will  give  you  enough  rest  and  energy  to  last 
a  week.  The  fun  of  canoeing  is  pictured  in  our 
catalog— send  for  a  copy  now.  "Old  Town  Canoes"are 
light,  sturdy  and  durable,  with  perfect  balance  and 
graceful  lines.  4000canoes  ready— 130  up. 
Dealers  everywhere.    Write  to-day. 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 
10  Main  Sircet,  Old  Town,  Maine,  U.  S.  A. 


WMScwnGmee 
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All-Steel  Portable  Garages 

NO  WOOD  USED 
FIREPROOF      PERMANENT 

10x12  Ford  Special  $125 

We  also  manufacture  all-steel 
buildings  for  all  purposes.  Railroad 
Station  Offices,  Bungalows,  Sleep- 
ing Rooms,  Tool  Houses,  Work 
Shops,  Boat  Houses,  Life  Saving 
Stations,  Contractor's  Building,  Mo- 
tor Cycle  Houses,  etc. 

Gasoline  Stations,  $90 

BEHD    FOR    FREE    ILLUSTRATED    FOLDER 

WM.  BUCHANAN 

SUMNER  AVENUE  AT  FULTON  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  CITY 


Economy  Sanitary  Sugar  Server 

Colonial  Glass,  Nickel  or  Silver  Trimmed. 

One  teaspoonfnl  automatically  when  inverted. 

No  spoon — No  waste — No  dirt.   Approximately  30%  saved. 

Prevents  contaeiuus  diseases.      Recommended  by  the  Board 

of  Health. 
Colonial     Glass — Nickel  Trimmed — $1.00  each. 
Colonial  Cnt  Glass— Silver  Trimmed— $5.00   each. 
Serviceable  and  Artistic — Sent  postpaid  or  at  dealers. 

Crockery,   Glassware-,  Linens,  Tables,  Chairs, 

Cotton  Goods,  Beds,  Brooms  and  Brushes 
'    Let  ns  estimate  on  fnmishiner  your  hotel  complete.  t 

D.  J.  BARRY  &  CO.         -        -        -        -       54  Warren  St.,  New  York  City 
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LEARN  PHOTOGRAPHY  iJ-tii? 

AND  PHOTO-ENGRAVING 

T  ETARN  a  clean,  well-paid  profession,  art.  commercial  and 
■*-'  motlon-'^icture  pihotoKraphv  and  photo-engravine::  photoje- 
raphers  earn  from  $25  to  $100  weekly;  photo-engravers,  $28 
to  $45  weekly:  no  book  s'tudy.  no  lectures,  only  demonstrations 
and  practical  work;  3  to  6  months'  course;  day  and  night  classes; 
earn  while  learning;  easy  terms.    "We  assist  you  to  positions. 

AMATEUR  COURSE  $35.00 

Men  or  women.   Call  or  write  for  booklet  W. 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Founded  and  Directed  by  E.  BRUNEL. 

1269  Broadway,  at  32nd  Street  :         :  New  York 


BENJAMIN    ROMAN 

Solicitor  of  American  and  Foreign 

Patents  and  Trade  Marks 

Treatise  on  Patents  Mailed  Upon  Request 

PARK  ROW  BUILDING 
13-21  PARK  ROW  NEW  YORK  CITY 


ESTABLISHED  1868  INCORPORATED  1895 

BEAKES  DAIRY  CO. 

PRODUCERS,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

MILK   AND   CREAM 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

CONDENSED  and  EVAPORATED  MILK 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  SUPPLYING  HOTELS  AND  PRIVATE  FAMILIES 

BOTTLED  MILK  A  SPECIALTY 
sSjI-^I;  206  East  12th  Street,  NeW  Yofk 

eHlPPED  TO  ANY   POINT  BY   BOAT  OR  RAIL 
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It  tells  you  all 
about  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  firearms — contains  descrip- 
tions and  illustrations  of  all   models  of    Remington-UMC 
Modern  Firearms,  including  the  famous  repeating  and  autoloading 
shotguns  and  rifles  which  were  awarded  the  Grand  Prize  at  the  San 
Francisco  Exposition  last  year,  and  which  have  been  favored  by 
1  sportsmen  throughout  the  world  during  the  past  hundred  years, 
There  is  also  a  chapter  about  Remington-UMC  metallic  car- 
tridges, and  one  telling  you  about  the  world-famous  Speed 
Shells,  with  the  famous  Steel  Lining. 

Tear  Off  This  Coupon  /fifa^a^    ^^' 

and  mail  it  to  us.     If  you  want  specific  and 
detailed  information  concerning  any  partic- 
ular shotgun  or  rifle  write  on  the  margin 
of  the  coupon.     Before  buying  any  gun  be  sure  to 
get  first  hand  information  about  the  prize-winning 
Modern   Firearms,   which    may  be  bought 
through  your  home  dealer.    Send  coupon  to 

Remington  Arms-Union 


.o<^> 


Metallic  Cartridge  Co. 
Weclwortb  Bldf.,  la  B'war,  N.  Y.Cit; 


4^    ■ 
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I  REMINGTON 
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Learn  in  3  Months  to  Earn 
$1,300  to  $4,000  a  Year 

MECHANICAL  OENTISTS  DO  IT 

The  demand  is  years  ahead  of  the 
Supply.  Any  man  or  woman  can 
learn.  No  previous  schooling  or  en- 
trance examinations  required.  PROF. 
BODEE,  the  most  ingenious  and 
thorough  mechanical  dentist  In 
America,  Instructs  each  student  per- 
sonally. 


DENTAL 
SCHOOL 


miwM'^'y 


The  first  and  only  school  recognized 
by  the  Dental  Profession.  Not  a 
correspondence  school.  Practical  in- 
dividual instruction  on  actual  cases 
in  our  large  laboratory;  no  book 
study.  Tuition  payable  in  moderate 
monthly  instalments.  We  assist  you 
to  positions.  Students  received  at 
any  date. 
Write   To- Day  for  Catalogue   C, 
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BE  AN   EXPERT 

ACCOUNTANT 

Is?  Earn  $2,500  to  $10,000 


$10,000  Advance  yourself. 

|We  will  equip  you  to  get 
r-jcnif^t  of  the  hired  cleric 
f /,3UU  class" — to  become  an 
Erpfcrt  Accouatant  and  earn 
from  $2,500  to  iJlCOOO  a  year. 
nrm  As  a.  bookkeeper  your  field  and 
>UUu  Balary  are  limited,  but  as  an 
Eipert  .\ccouDtant  both  will  be  greatly 
«>  CM)  increased.  Stop  working  for  others 
>/,3UU  who  hire  jou  ^because  they  profit  by 
vour  ability.  Have  your  own  business,  be 
your  own  bose.  be  independent 

Accounting 

Taught  By  Mail 

Learn  from  practical  men  who  are 
leaders  In  the  profession.  Our  courses 
in  Theory  of  Accounts,  Practical  Ac- 
countine,  Anditinir,  Cost  Accounting, 
Commercial  Law,  prepare  you  to  pass 
the  C.  P.  A.  examination  In  all  States. 
You  can  master  these  Courses  in  your  spare 
time.  Our  individual,  personal  instruction 
assures  your  success.  Write  for  book  J. 
Dept.  10,  Universal  Business  Institute, 
17    Madison    Ave.,    New    YoVk. 


THE    MASTER 

CONDENSED  SUNSHINE  LAMP 

No  mantle  to  break  or  smoke.         Sweet,  sanitary  and  safe. 

New  principle  in  oil  burning. 

BRUSH  BRASS,  JAP.  BRONZE,  BRIGHT  COPPER  FINISH 

VS/mXE    OR    YELI-OW    SMADE. 

$5,00  DELIVERED  EAST  OF  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

SEND    FOR    BOOKLET    "A.  W." 

UNITED  LAMP  &  BURNER  CO.,  90  West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


C.  W.  PARKER,  ^^^Sr"^ 


World's   Largest    Manufacturer  of   Amusement 

JUMPING    HORSE    CARRX-US-ALXS. 

MERRY-GO-ROUNDS. 

MECHANlCAIi  SHOOTING  GALLEK- 
lES. 

NEW  MONEY  MAKING  PARK  AT- 
TRACTIONS. 

My  latest  improved  Jumping  Horse  Cany- 
Ds-All  is  the  greatest  money  maker  in  tJie 
amusement  line.  One  ma<.'bine  earned  $882.30 
in  10  hours  during  the  present  season.  I  ha^e 
built  more  of  tihese  machines-  than  all  other 
manufacturers  coml>ined.    Write  for  illustrated 


literature.    It  is  tree.    C,  W.  PARKER,  Leavenworth.  Kansas. 
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Ideal  Water  Supply 

CORCORAN  WINDMILL 


Is  unfailing,  economical  and  abundant; 
requires  no  care,  attention  or  repairs. 
Costs  nothing  to  operate.  Supplies 
abundance  of  water  at  all  times. 

Pump    your    water    with    a    Corcoran 
Windmill  into 

CORCORAN  TANKS 

Guaranteed  Watertlsht 


without  paint,  putty  or  calk.  Held  to- 
gether with  patented  adjustable  bands 
over  antl-frictlon  plates  that  draw 
every  Joint  tight  and  hold  it. 

Easily  set  up  by  any  man  who  can  handle 
a   ■wrench. 

We  build  Tonbs  and  Windmills  for  every 
Durpose. 

GET  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE 

IT  WILL  SAVE  YOU   MONEY. 

A.  J.  CORCORAN,  INC. 

Broadway,  Cor.  John  St.,  New  York 


Made  In  sizes  from  4  to  20  horse- 
power, engine  direct-connected  to  dyna- 
mo; requires  small  floov  space,  and  is 
suitable  for  use  with  gasoline,  kerosene 
or  gas. 

The  Brush  Electric  Lighting  Set  Is  a 
very  compact  unit,  simple  in  design  and 
construction,  and  can  "be  readily  han- 
dled and  cared  for  by  those  who  are 
not  experts.  The  quality  of  electric 
light  produced  by  this  outfit  is  su- 
perior to  that  usually  furnished  by 
electric  lighting  stations,  and  the  cost 
is  from  one-half  to  one-quarter  the 
price  charged  by  these  stations. 

There  are  very  many  uses  to  which 
the  electric  current  may  be  put  be- 
sides that  of  lighting,  such  as  cooking, 
washing  and  ironing  and  the  use  of 
dozens  of  other  household  conven- 
iences. 

Our  125-i>age  catalogue  is  the  most 
complete  work  on  isolated  electric  gen- 
erating plants  ever  published,  and  will 
be  sent  post-paid  to  any  address  upon 
application. 

TheChas.A.StrellngerCo. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Address    Box    142. 
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HOW 

do  you  shelve  your 
Loose  Leaf  Records? 

In  Bundles? 
In  Bookf  orm? 

Any  office  boy  can  do  the 
latter  by  using  the 

"F-B^'  Loose 
Leaf  Holder 


Pat.  May  13.  1913. 


Practical  and  low  priced. 

Adjustable  to  fit  any  size 
of  paper. 

Independent  of  the  location 
of  punchholes. 

$3.00  per  dozen 


^^%/\^^^«^^^^^^%^ 


ROCKHILL  &  VIETOR 

Sole  Agents,  Depl.  "F-B" 
22  Cliff  St.,  New  York 

Branch:  180  N.  Market  St.,  Chicaso 


MIATT  Procures 

PATENTS 
1868-1916 


G.W.  MIATT,  Counselor  at  Law 

S(Jidtor  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  etc 
Offlcts:  TMipl*  CoDrt,  6  &  7  Beekman  SL,  HewYork 

•Phone,  5437  C'tlandt;  Night,  3390  M'n'gslde 
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No.  267. 
Top  44a28.     Desk  Bed  24x16. 

WcidiXCcic. 

CoTcred  by  four  patents. 

Has  all  the  advantag-es  of  the  or- 
dinary library  table,  and  also 
possesses  the  advantages  of  a 
desk.  Making  it  very  valuable  to 
the  home  or  office.  The  table 
with    the    Metal    Drawer    Slides. 

Sold  hy  an  leading  dealers. 

Send    for    our    Booklet     N. 

Manufactured  by 

Wolverine  Manufacturing  Co. 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Established   1866 


MERCHANT  &  EVANS 
COMPANY 

Departments 


PHILADEI>PII1A    PLANT 


WARWOOD  WORKS, 
WheeliuB.  W.  Va. 


CHICAGO    PLANT 


W7IWMJ  ¥71)  Prevention   and 
1;  A£%J!j  ^Protection 

Engineering  Advice 

"Evans"  Automatic  Sprinklers 

and  Stand -Pipe  Systems 

"Evans"  Almetl  Fire  Doors  and  Shutters 

MECHANICAL 

"Hele-Shaw"  Clutclies 
f'M.  &  E."  Grease  Cups 

*'Star"  Tire  Cases 
"Evans"  Alignment  Joints 

SPECIALTIES 

"Star"  Ventilators 
Metal  Shingles  and  Tiles 

SMELTING 

Printing  and  Type  Metals 

Babbitts         Solders 

All  Soft  Alloys  and  Pig  Metals 

BRASS  AND  COPPER 

Sheets,  Rods,  Wire,  Tubes 
All  Forms 

TIN  PLATE 

Bright,  Roofing,  Fire-Door 
"Florence"— Bright 
"M.  O.  M."i_,     - 
"Copmetl"    [Roofing 

And  All  Grades 

GENERAL 

Sheet  and  Galvanized  Steels 

and  Irons 

Everything  in  Metals 

IMPORT 

We  import  all  these  lines  not  made  in 
United  States  or  purchasable 
abroad  to  advantage 


MERCHANT  &  EVANS  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW   YORK  BALTIMORE 

CLEVELAND  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 

Works:    PHILADELPHIA,    WHEELING    AND    CHICAGO  U.S.PAT._Qff. 
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ttHHBMMnaMflBBaMMninHHHBIMBBiffifili^ 

77/  tell  you  what's  holding 
you  down,  Jim"— 

"You  say  you've  been  working  for  ten  years  and  you're  getting  only 
$50  a  month.  You  ought  to  be  earning  more,  I  agree,  but  you  can't  get 
any  more  for  the  kind  of  work  you  are  doing. 

"You've  never  learned  to  do  anything  that  requires  very  much  head- 
work — you've  always  been  doing  work  that  thousands  of  others  could  do — 
that's  what  is  holding  you  down.  However,  you  don't  have  to  stay  down — 
you  can  work  yourself  up  to  a  good  job  if  you  go  about  it  in  the  right  way. 

"  What  you  need  to  do  is  to  train  yourself  to  take  a  job  as  chief  account- 
ant, correspondent,  salesman  or  advertising  man.  We  never  have  enough 
trained  men.     I've  got  openings 


now   for   a   correspondent   and 
three  first-class  salesmen. 

Probably  you,  too — like  the 
man  in  this  story — are  ambitious 
to  make  more  money — and  you 
can  do  it,  if  you  will  train  your- 
self to  do  something  that  re- 
quires greater  skill  and  more 
headwork — something  for  which 
employers  must  pay  big  money. 

You  won't  have  to  leave  home  or 
give  up  your  present  job  to  get  this 
training.  The  International  Corrfe- 
spondence  Schools  have  trained  thou- 
sands of  men — right  in  their  own  homes 
during  their  spare  time — for  the  kind 
of  work  that  commands  big  salaries. 
They  can  do  the  same  for  you. 

Mark  the   Coupon  NOW 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦•♦♦♦♦♦ 

International  Correspondence  Schools 

Boi  801-M,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Please  explain.  %vitbout  cbligatlne  me,  bow  I  can  qualify 
Jor  the  po&iiioa  Deioie  wblcb  1  marlc  X. 


Salesmanship 
Accounting 
Steno.  &  Corresp. 
Advertising  Man 
Civil  Service 
Chemist 

Automobile  Running 
Agriculture 
Poultry  Farming 
Concrete  Construct'n 


Electrical  Engineer 
Electric  Lighting 
Civil  Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary  Engineer 
Building  Contractor 
Architectural  Drafts. 
Architect 

Structural  Engineer 
Plumb.  &  Steam  Fit. 


Name. 


St.  and  No.. 
City 


.Slate_ 


Present  Occupation. 
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GOVT  JOBS  OPEN 


Railway  Mail  Qerks,  Cily  Carriers,  Rural  Carriers 
City  Postal  Clerks 
$900  TO  $2000  A  YEAR.  FOR  UFC 


Rapid  »dv«n;envpn«  lo  higher  CoTwnmei^t  Poiitlosft.  f^o  "^*Y-o9*' 
b«aule  ol  STRIKES.  FINANCIAL  FLURRIES  or  rhe  WHIMS  OF 
>SOMF.  PETTY  BOSS      THE  rOSITlOW    IS  VOURS   FOR  LIFE 

Counify  residMti  »nd  c'tv  rrlxleRts  Mart'd  the  umc  chance  lor  iremediatr 
ippoiniment.  Common  seme  cducKioo  wftcieal  Political  induenc* 
NOT    REQUIRED. 

Write  .fnmediately  for  Khcdule  khowina  rhe  place*  and   date*  ol  the 
cominc  eiaminaiioni.     r>on't    deUv       Every    <lav  you  lo»e  means  the  loti 
ol  fu5t  w  much  co«hi«B  beCorc  the  rapt'llv  aprvro«chins  etamination*. 
rilAHRUN  INSTITUTC  D«vl.  J.-lBl        ••€•»•»»•»•  ».  >• 


rWANMLIM  INSTITUTI 

Th«  Pathway  t*  ^•nly 

O«^«.J-*l0l    .  R«ch*«tor,  N.  V. 

Thl»  eoopOn.  flWd  o«t  a*  dif«t*H.  endtta*  the   ••nH*f 
tm  free  arnipl*  que»tion«  '.  a   frre  enpy  of  our  cfypynvKtrd  booh. 
GowrftftMnl  Pomtiort*  »nd  Havr  lo  OMaia  Thm."  full  lt»(  of  po«rtt«n> 
oMiinabl*  »nd  to  conoileratiaw  for  Fr»*  Canrhing  for  •■■minatran  h»r«  rh#^liefl 

COUPON    — 


PtMtofdr*  Clfrft  [«M10  to  ffi;OlM 

ro^tnffitf^  rarri*r  |««UM  to  fIffMll 

K«ral  Mall  C»r'rl*r  l«frOO  ta  fltfOlkl 

Itoohkeeyer  !«'<(»  to  «I«<W| 


AddreM.. 


Conadlan  CoTerantenl  Potliloaib 


rovlava  P>i>tloa»    If  MOO  Is  fUOO) 
lauraal  Nr-vroBt    (fifm  *•  f  l*Kfn| 
.  Si*»«cr»oWr  IffOOlofUOOl 

n*ek  la  lb>  l>*f«rta*i<l* 
at  Wa«liiar)*«         ISmm  to  fl&OO) 


f 'f^  fMn  hfj/trf  yfu  l0*f  tl. 
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The  Universal  Duplicator 

(No  Glue  or  Gelatine.) 
Tho  Standard  for  15  Years. 

Will  reproduce  50  exact  copies  from  each  lone  you 
write  with  pen.  Indelible  pencil  or  typewriter. 
Copies  -io  not  curl.  No  sticky  substance  on  paper. 
Can  be  used  as  often  as  desired.  The  Universal  is 
Indorsed  by  the  largest  business  houses  In  the  world. 
It  will  reproduce  letters,  maps,  music,  drawings 
or  anything. 

I<etter  Size.  $3.25.     3  Other  Sizes  from  $2.10  Vp. 

W.  REEVES  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
419-420  Park  BIdg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


STUDY LAW 

rAT  HOME       m 
.  Become  an  LL.B.  I 

Only  Law  School  of  Its  Kind 
in  America 

ONLY  recoKiiized  resident  law  school 
in  the  United  States  conferring  Degree 
of  Bachelor  of  I^aws — LL..  B. — by  cor- 
respondence. ONLY  law  school  in  U. 
S.  conducting  standard  resident  school 
and  giving  same  instruction,  by  mail. 
ONLY  law  school  giving  over  450 
class-room  lectures  to  its  extension 
students.  ONLY  law  school  giving 
a  full  3-year,  University  Law  Course, 
by  maiU  having  an  actual  faculty  of 
over  30  prominent  lawyers  (3  of  whom 
are  Assistant  United  Slates  Attorneys) 
In  active  practice.  ONLY  law  school 
In  existence  giving  Complete  Course  in 
Oratory  and  l»ublic  Sneaking,  in  con- 
iunction  with  its  law  course.  We 
guarantee  to  prepare  our  students  to 
pass  bar  examinations.  School  highly 
endorsed  and  recommended  by  Gov. 
Officials.  Business  Men.  Noted  Law- 
yers and  Students.  Send  to-day  for 
Large  Illustrated  Prospectus.  Special 
courses   for   Business   Men. 

HAMILTON   COLLKGE  OF   LAW. 

554   Advertising  BIdg.,  Chicaro.  HI. 


y   DALE 
j  Lighting 
J  Fixtures 

1  at  Factory 
J  Prices 


Our  experi- 
enced light 
ing  engineers 
will  gladly 
assist  you  in 
selecting  the 
proper  light- 
ing effects. 


One  of  our 
many  origi- 
nal   designs. 


Write  for  Book- 
l  e  t  '  'Lighting 
the  Home"  or, 
better  still,  call 
at  our  show- 
rooms. 


DALE  LIGHTING 
lOS-109  W.  13th  St 
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FIXTURE  CO. 
.    .    New  York 


FREE    TO    ANG 

M.  4,  19ie.  28-i>asr«  Booklet  of  ai>-to-, 
daie  flsUnr  isckle  Soedaltlm  and  fall 
descriotion  ot 

KELSO  Automatic  Reel 

The  Best  is  always  the  Cheapest. 
Kelgo  /raarantees  you  atraJnst  trouble.      -- 
is  cheaoer  in  the  end  eren  <aib  a  UtUe  more 
initial  cost. 


The  ^ 

more  ^5.00 


FROSTCO  German  Silver  Reel 


With  Sliding  Jewel  Line  Guide 

No.  2-J— 120  Tarda.  3»/4xl%  Inch «3.00 

Ho.  1-J—  80  Yards.  2>Axl  inch $2.60 

Made  from  German  SilTer.  The  slldtnr  Jewel  line  rnide 
can  be  adjusted  to  proper  place  on  either  side  of  reel.  Can  be 
used  above  or  below  the  hand  bv  slmDly  removine  two  screws. 

Adapted  for  Fly  CastlnB'.  Bait  Castinsr.  Trollinr  or  reimlar 
Bait  Fishing:.  The  perforations  keep  the  line  dry.  which 
saves  expense  of  a  line  dryer  and  also  trouble  of  a«ine  it. 

I>aree  aise.  No.  2-J.  Is  suitable  for  sea  fisbinjr:  holds  100 
yardft  of  16-4hread  Cutty-hunk  line. 

AT  ALL  GOOD  DEALERS 


To  the  Trade;    Send  for  our  General  Catalocrae. 
everythlnr  in  fishinr  tackle. 


Contains 


H.  J.  FROST  &  CO.,  90  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


Patented 


PORTABLE  LUMINOUS  FOUNTAINS 

Install  lUi  laectrio  Fountain  !n  your  Conservatory. 
Sun  Parlor.  Home.  Garden  or  Keception  Hall.  CAN 
BB    PLACED    ANVWHERE, 

—NO    WATER   CONNECTIONS— 

Ooollng.  Refreshing,  Artistic.  Beautiful  Electric 
Effects.  Self-contained.  Operated  by  motor  con- 
cealed in  base,  no  AicRlnR.  no  plumblner,  or  laying 
of  pipes.  JuatflU  with  water  and  connect  small  elec- 
tric socket  to  your  nearest  light.  Fu-Uy  guaranteed. 
We  also  build  Table  and  Special  Fountains  to  har- 
monize with  BorrouDdinES.  Sketches  made  to  comply 
With  your  ideas.  Send  for  catalorue.  We  can  make 
your  own  Vase  or  Jardiniere  into  a  fountain  at 
small  cost. 

ELECTRIC    FOUNTAIN    COMPANY,    Inc. 

ESTABLISHED    19  0«. 
348%   West  42nd  Street.  New  York  City 


The"Handy  Folding  Cot,"  53-50 

Used  as  a  seat,  a  couch  or  a  bed.    Ideal  for  Camping  Out- 
doors;    Indoors:   on   the   Porch.      2    feet    6    inches   by    <l    feet. 
Folds  to  «  feet  x  2M  feet  x   2%    inches.      HeaAry  canvas  is  held   every  8  inches  by 
tempered  helicon  spring's.      Made  of  all -angle  steel.    Brown  canvas.    Frame  finished 
In  aluminum.    Delivered  free  within  50   mtles  of  New  York.    You  would  pay  $4.7  5 
elsewhere. THE  TRAVER8  CO..  81  Warren  St..  N.  Y. 
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ESTABUIStHEO   1657 


The  cc 


»j 


1 

C^  Combines  all  the  Latest  ImproTements.    Acknowledged  by  all  trearers  the 

Walk>  niost  durable,  comfortable  and  easiest  to  ivalk  on  of  tuay  leg  made*     Our 

easy  l«u:ge  illustrated  catalogue,  "THE  MAKING  OF  A  MAM,"  sent  free  on  request. 


WALKEASY 

ARTIFICIAl-    l-EG 


ELASTIC  HOSIERY 

Made  to  IXeasiire  from  Ft-esh 
Stock*  Insuring  Best  Results. 

Doplicates  can  be  secured  at  aoy  time 
from  our  records. 

Seli-Measurement  Blanks 
Bent  on  request. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


ABDOMINAL  SUPPORTERS 

SHOULDER  BRACES 

DEFORMATORY  APPLIANCES 

JACKETS  FOR 

SPINAL  CURVATURE 

CRUTCHES,  ETC 


Send  for  Free   Book  About  PAINFUL  FEET 


Meui  Arche.  tor     TRUSSES  of  Evcry  Description 

Fist  Feet  Send  for  Catalogue.  Trasses  That  Fit 

GeioRGER.   Fuller   CoT'*^*^^^^ 

n><>»ol.  v„»»»,lo.i  BUFFALO,  BOSTON.  PHILADELPHIA, 

Kranch  *  actorles  j  53  y,   g,^^  Sti»»t.  17  Bromfleld  8ti«»t.  1233  Arch  StrMt. 


TELEPHONE  889  ORCHARD 

J.  COHEN  ^  BROTHER 

DEALERS  IN 

LUMBER,  TIMBER,  PLAIN  AND 
EMBOSSED  MOULDINGS 

GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING 
223-225  CHERRY  STREET 

NEAR  MANHATTAN  BRIDGE  NEW  YORK 

DELIVERIES  FREE  IN  GREATER  NEW  YORK 
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mEfWttableBook'HafchinqFact^' 


Jim  Rohan^HH^^       ^^F^    Postal 
Pres.    ^B^^^^^  brines  this 

great  book  to  you.     Cham- 
pionship winners  tell  tn  fA«tr<ww» 
words  how  to  make  most  prc'tits. 

~       Many  photo- 
graphs oi 
winnins 
batches 


World's  Champion 
BcUc  City  Incubator 


"In  Twenty-Five  World's  Greatest  Matches 
'World's  Champion' Won  With  Perfect  Hatches" 

THESE  matches  were  won  by  Belle  City  users  in  com- 
petition with  users  of  all  other  malfes.  Besides  these,  64  won 
with  100  per  cent  perfect  hatches  in  my  own  1915  batching  con- 
test, many  neverhavingusedonj/incDbator  before.  Get  all  the 
facta— proofs— particulars. My  free,v£dDablebook"Hatching  F£u:t3"tell3 
all.  Tells  how  World's  Champion  incubators  and  brooders  are  made. 
Shows  them  in  actual  colors— 402,000  in  nse— the  kind  used  by  U.  S. 
Government,  and  by  leading  agricultural  colleges— it  Incubatei  ia  all 
Ilia  Siatet"- the  kind  that  will  put  you  in  the  championship  class  and 
make  biggest  profits  for  you.  Greatest  book  of  practical  hatching  in- 
formation ever  publislied.  Postal  brings  it  with  my  low  price  and  10-year 
personal  money-t>ack  guaranty.  Write  Tadiy.   Address  Jim  Rohan,  Trea. 

BelleCity  Incubator  Co.  Box45    Racine.wis. 


Now! 

Gel  IVIy 

Low  Price 

Freight 

Prepaid 

and  Money 

Back  Otter 


Improved  Parcel  Post  Egg  Boxes 

SEND    15    CENTS    FOR    SAMPLE 

NewFlats&  Fillers-NewEgg  Cases 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Describing  Our 

Modern  Poultry  Equipment 

H-  K,  BRUIMNER 

Dept.  W,      45  HARRISON  ST..  N,  Y. 


Get  This  Catalog  FREE 


Full  of  valuable 
information  to  every 
boat  owner  on 
Row-Boat  Motors, 
Racing  Propeller 
Wheels.  Reverse 

Gears.  Steering 
Wheels  and  a  com- 
nlete  line  of  marine 
accessories. 

Large  catalog 
FRiBE.  Send  to- 
day. 


MICHIGAN  WHEEL  CO. 

1155  Monroe  Avenue 
OBAND  RAPEDS.  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


FLAT  FOOT  CURED! 

If  your  feet  are  in  bad  condition  your  generaJ 
health  is  run   down.     Bad  feet   axe  the   cause   of 

rheumatic  pains  and 

Tmrions     other      ail- 
ments.     The    usual 

cause    is   principally 

a  weak  arch.     With 

cur  improved  instep 

arch    supporter    jou 

■Bill    get    immediato 

relief.    They  can  be 

•worn    in    any    shoe 

and     are     invisihle. 

lio  ordering  same  state  size  of  shoe.     Price  $2.00, 
including    postage, 

WILLIAM  M.  EISEN  CO. 

Department  No.  1, 
413  Biehth  Ave.  New  York  City 


BUST  DEVELOPED  ONE  OUNCE  A  DAY 
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A  New,  Simple,  Easy  Home  Method 

That  Gives  Quick,  Permanent 

Success. 

Judge  from  my  picture  as  to  the 
truth  of  what  I  say  to  you — that  the 
crowning  glory  of  womanhood  is  a 
figure  of  beautiful  proportions  and 
exquisite  development.  Then  ask 
yourself  how  much  you  would  like  to 
have  such  a  photograph  of  yourself, 
showing  the  feminine  lines  of  infinite 
charm  and  grace.  It  would  be  worth 
more  to  you  than  a  2c  stamp,  so  let 
me  tell  you  of  what  I  have  learned — 
let  me  show  you  recent  pictures  of 
myself  to  prove  what  I  say — for  if 
you  will  write  me  today 


I  Will  Tell  You  How— FREE 

I  will  tell  you  gladly  and  willingly. 
Why  should  any  woman  neglect  an 
opportunity  to  escape  the  pain  and 
heartache  of  being  skinny,  scrawny, 
angular  and  unattractive  in  body? 
Misery  is  not  our  heritage.  Nature 
planned  that  you— a  woman— should 
have  the  rich,  pulsing  lines  of  warm, 
living  flesh.  Why  should  there  be 
that  pitiful  aspect — the  face  of  a  wo- 
man and  the  form  of  a  man? 

Write  To  Me  Today 

I  don't  care  how  thin,  or  fallen,  or 
flaccid  your  bust  is  now — I  want  to 
tell  you  of  a  new,  simple,  easy  home 
method  that  gives  quick  and  perma- 
nent success — I  want  to  tell  you  how 
you  can  gain  perfect  development- 
one  ounce  a  day.  No  physical  cul- 
ture— no  massage,  foolish  baths  or 
paste — no  plasters,  masks  or  injuri- 
ous injections — I  want  to  tell  you  of 
an  absolutely  new  method,  never  be- 
fore offered  or  told  about — insuring 
immediate  success  and  permanent 
beauty — ^without  disappointment. 

Send  No  Money 

Just  write  me  a  letter — address  it 
to  me  personally,  that's  all.  I  will 
answer  it  by  return  mail — and  you 
can  have  a  perfect  bust  and  figure — 
one  ounce  daily  —  you  can  be  just 
what  you  want  to  be.  You  may  be- 
lieve me  when  I  say  that  you  will 
bless  me  through  years  of  happiness 
for  pointing  the  way  to  you,  and 
telling  you  what  I  know.  Please 
send  your  letter  today  to  the  follow- 
ing address: 


MRS.  LOUISE  INGRAM 


Suite  61,  408  Adams  St., 
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ToledOs  Ohio 


Dr.  Wadsworth's  Sanitarium 

SOUXH     IMORW^AUK,    CONN. 

60  Minutes  from  Grand  Central  Depot  on  the  Famoas  Long  Island  Sonni 


FOR  CARE 
AND  TREAT- 
MENT  OF 
NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 

AFPORJDLNG 
BOTH  RECU- 
PERATION 
AlND  REST. 


0A,SB3   OF 

AiLOOHOIi 

A^D  DRUG 

ADDICTK>N3. 


EXTENSIVE  GROl'iNDS  IN  BEAUTIFUL  OKOVE.  WITH  LARGE,  MODERN 
WELL-APPOINTED  BUILDINGS.  A  PRIVATE.  HOME-L/IKB  INSTITUTION. 
FULLY  EQUIPPED.      ROOMS  SINGLE  OR  EN  SUITE.     INQUIRIES  30LI0IIED. 

Dr.  A.  DE  WITT  WADSWORTH,  ^^^^^  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


«$x$^>^><«^^><«>^^8x$^^^><$x$>^^>^^g><J^^ 


STURDY.   TRUE  TO    NAME.   FREE   FROM   DISEASE,    EVERY ^ 
TKEE  COVERED  BY  OUK  BINDING  GUARANTEE. Apple,  Pear, 
I'cach,   rUim,   Cherry  and  Quince  Trees,   Small  Fruita,   Shrubs,   Roses, 
Tines  in  all  the  best  varieties   sold  direct  to  you  at  KTOvyers'  prices. 

You  can  have  perfect  confidence  that  you  «ire  getting  varieties  that 
are  true  to  name.  Stock  that  is  healthy,  sturdy  and  of  perfect  grade 
when  you  buy  from  ns.  36  years  of  successful  nursery  culture  is  back 
of  every  Kelly  Tree.  Each  membeir  of  the  firm  gives  one  department 
hia  undivided  attention,    so  we  know  the  history  of  every  tree  we  selL 

That's  Why  We  Guarantee  Every  Tree  to  Make  Good. 

Our  1916  Wliolesale  Catalog  tells  all  about  our  stock  and  quotes  our 

low  prices.     You  can  order  from  the  catalog  just  as  if  you  came  in 

person  to  onr  office  in.  Dansville.   N.  Y.,   (the  nursery  centre).     Kelly 

service  is  personal  service.      Ynu  wiU  be  glad  to  do  buarneBB  with  us    no 

matter  vphet.her  you  buy  10  or  l.OOO. 

Write  for  your  Cataloe  to-day.    Yonp  order  will  receive  accurate 
~                                                                attention. 
KBL1.Y   BKDS.,   VTholesale   Nurseries,    SO    Main    Street,   Dansyllle.   N,   T. 
You'll  Never  Regret  Planting  Kelly  Trees. 


UJ 
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makes  barn  work  easier.    Onr 
^Il0-A»r      Feed  and  Litter  Cftrriers  easily  do 
5g>;;._;jirM(''S*'*    the  most  thorough  work  In  the  shortes*^  , 
V^i^  time,    If  you  take  pride  in  a  clean,   orderly " 
^Sf    ttable,  Investievte  onr 

^^       Patented  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

'"Write  for  our  large,  illustrated  catalog.     Ik  fully  descrrbes""  ., 
,^/.x>/^/' everything,     contains     many   valnabl*    bints.      Mailed   Freel 
_frj'j';r|f  Please  ask  lor  It  on  a  post  card  today 
■-'^^r      Thg  Harria  Mfg.  Co..     Box     lOO     Salem.  Ohio 
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I  am  a  Dentist  of  35  Tears'  Experielnce.    I 

Have  Perfected  a  Most  Successful  Home 

Treatment     of     Pyolrhea,     the     Terrible 

Tootii  and    Gum    DiseasCf    and    All   Its 

Symptoms. 


I  have  found  a  very  successful  home 
treatment  for  that  terrible  disease  called 
Pyorrhea  or  Jliggs  Disease  of  the  gums. 
Most  dentists  tell  their  patients  there  is  nc 
cure  for  tt,  that  there  is  no  cure  for  loose 
teeth,  bleeding,  spongy,  shrinking  gums  and 
dropping  out  of  teeth;  but  many  wiho  have 
used  my  home  treatment  say  there  is, 
AND   PROVE    IT.  ^ 

Don't  have  those  teeth  pulled.  YOVL 
may  save  every  one  of  them — ^raake  them 
good,   firm,   healthy,   sound  'teetli   again. 

Hundreds  of  patients  say  Dr.  Wdlard  s 
home  treatment  stops  the  teeth  from  be- 
ing loose  or  wobbly  and  that  it  has  done 
60  in  cases  where  the  patient  could  almost 
pull  the  teeth  out  with  his  fingers  wihere 
the  gums  were  eoft  and  spongy,  bleeding 
and  shrinkink  away  from  the  teeth.  You 
may  make  these  conditions  positively  and 
absolutely  disappear  and  end  your  Pyor- 
rhea. There  is  no  pain,  no  fussing,  no 
waste  of  time. 

The  letters  I  will  send  you  from  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  will  tell  you 
that    the    torture   and    expense    of    dentist's 

work all  its  grinding,   whirring,  jamming 

and  nerve-touching  agony — are  gone  for- 
ever. No  more  plates  and  bridges.  They 
enjoy  good  teeth,  good  chewing  and  a 
good  stomach  once  more.  If  you  have  any 
of  the  symptoms  mentioned,  then  Pyor- 
rhea, sometimes  called  Riggs  Disease,  is 
on  the  way — ^you  are  bound  to  lose  your 
teeth  .and  have  to  wear  those  awful  false 
teetli.  if  you  doin't  find  a  cure  for  It  now. 
Siniply  send  your  name  and  address  on 
coupon  below  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
this  dreadful  disease  and  why  my  simple 
home  treatment  may  save  your  teeth  with- 
out pain  or  expense  of  the  dental  chair. 

My   Illustrated   Book  ITIJP'P' 
and  FtUl  Information   ^  M%JUMii  ^^^ 
DR.  F.  W.  WTLLARD. 

BS25    Powers   Bldg..   Chtcas:o.   HI. 

Please  send  me  your  illustrated  free  book 
on  tooth  and  gum  diseases,  -with  informa- 
tion ahout  jour  successful  home  treatment 
for  Pyorrhea. 


This  Book  is  FREE 


Mysteriesof  Hypnotism 

and  Personal  Mapetism  Revealed 


FLINfi^tESSONS 
IN^YPNOTiiSM 


Name 


Address 


Hesljcrt  L.  Flint,  one  of  the  best  known  hyip- 
notistfl  in  the  ■world,  has  just  published  a  remark- 
able book  on  hypnotism,  personal  magnetism  and 
magnetic  healing.  It  is  by  far  tibe  most  wonder- 
ful and  comprehensiTe  treatise  of  the  kind  ever 
printed.  Mr.  Flint  has  decided  to  give,  for  a 
Umited  time,  a  free  copy  to  eyery  person  ain- 
oerely  interested  in  these  wonderful  sciences. 
This  book  is  hased  upon  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience by  a  man  who  has  hypnotized  more  peo- 
ple than  any  other  one  peiaon. 

You  can  now  leaim.  about  the  secrets  of  hypno- 
tism and  persooai  magnetism  at  your  own  home 
free. 

Hypnotism  strengthens  your  memory  and  de- 
velops your  wiil.  It  overcomes  bislifulness,  re- 
vives hope,  stimulates  ambition  and  detennina- 
^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  tion  to  succeed.  It 
CT*  C3  pr*  P^  gives  you  that  self- 
'  '  ^  *~~  ""^  confidence  which 
enables  you  to  con- 
vince .people  of  your 
real  worth.  It  gives 
yiiu  the  key  to  the 
irmer  secsrets  of  mind 
control.  It  enables 
you  to  control  the 
tUvouRhlB  and  actions 
of  othera.  When  you 
understand  this 
grand  and  wonder- 
ful science  you  can 
plant  suE«estions  in 
Luman  minds  which 
will  be  carried  out 
in  a  day  or  even 
a  year  hence,  in 
Bome  cases.  You  can 
cure  bad  hatoiti  and' 
diseases  in  .yourself 
and  others.  You  can 
cure  yourself  of  in- 
somnia, nervousness 
ard  business  or  do- 
mestic worry..  You 
can  in-stantaneoDsly  hypnotize  subjects  with  a 
mere  giVance  of  the  eye  without  Wieir  knowledge 
and  powerfully  influence  them  to  do  as  you  desire. 
You  can  develop  to  a  marvellous  degree  any  musi- 
oal  or  dramatic  talent  .vou  may  have.  You  ca.n  in- 
crease your  telepathic  or  clairvoyant  powers.  You 
can  give  thrilling  and  funny  hsTniotic  entertain- 
ments. You  can  win  tilie  esteem  and  everlast- 
ing friendsliip  cA  those  you  desire.  You  can  pro- 
tect yourself  against  the  influence  of  others.  You 
can  become  a  financial  success  and  be  recognized 
as  a  iwwer  in  your  community. 

Tlhis  book  of  Flint's  will  tell  you  how  to  learn 
the  secret  of  attaining  these  things.  Flint  is  the 
most  successful  and  best  known  hypnotist  m  the 
world.  He  has  appea.red  before  thooisauds  of  au- 
dienccs.  He  will  cany  out  every  promise  faith- 
fully. If  you  want  a  copy  of  this  nee  book  send 
your  naime  and  address  on  .:  postal  card — no  mon- 
ey—to The  Flin.  College  Co..  Dept.  WBl,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  you  will  receive  the  book  by 
return  mail,  postpaid. 
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Electric! 


is  so  closely  allied  to  almost  every  branch  of 
science,    commerce    and    industry   that    every   one, 
regardless   of  their  profession   or  occupation,  should 
h-ave  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  electricity. 
We  are  teaching  a  course  of  "practice"  embracing  everything 


is  to-day  electrical.     In  our  school  you 


ig  everything  that 


LEARN  BY  DOING 

Write  for  our  free  catalog  or  visit  the  school  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

SCHOOL   IN   SESSION   ALL   YEAR. 

THE  NEW  YORK  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 


49  West  17th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


WARD  ADJUSTABLE  SHAVING  LAMP 

WITH  MIRROR 

CAN  BE  FASTENED  TO  WALL  OR  STAND  ON 
DRESSER. 

SAVE  YOUR  EYES 

With   Ward's   portable,   adjustable   Electric   Lamps   for 

every  purpose.     Desks,  orchestra,  pulpit,  piano; 

also  picture  reflectors. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  W  FREE  ON  REQUEST 


McLEOD.  WARD  (Si  CO., 

27  Thames  Street  New  York  City 


Dieges&Clust 

Mfg.    Je<weiers 
201.^  JOHN  ST. 
NEW  YORK 
Class  Pins— Athletic  Medals 
Badges 


eiixcaqo-Now0iily*2 
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IK)  WN— Think      of      ill's 
This     standard     machine 
does  everything  any  $100 
typewriter    will    do — and 
more.      75,000     in     use. 

Saves  you  $65.  G-uaran- 
teed  10  years.  Price  only 
$35  on 

Easy  Monthly  Payments 

.$2  down  balance  $3  per  month.  10  days'  free 
tribal.  If  not  all  we  claim  return  at  our  ex- 
pense. Send  $2  and  we  wfll  ship  one  for  trial. 
(Money  back  if  not  satisfied.)  Catalog  on  re- 
quest. GALESBURO  WRITING  MACHINB 
CO..  Pept.  827.   Galeshnrg.  Til. 
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GOOD  LUNGS 
MEAN  HEALTH 

Are  They  Weak  or  Painful  ? 

Do  your  luiigs  ever  bleed? 

Do  you  have  night  sweats? 

Have  you  pains  in  chest  and  sides? 

Do  you  spit  yellow  and  black  matter? 

Are  you  continually  hawking  and  cough* 
Ing? 

Do  yon  have  pains  nnder  your  shoulder 
blades? 

These  Are  Regarded  Symptoms  of 

Lung  Trouble 

You  should  take  immediate  steps  to  check  the  progress  of  these  symptoms. 
The  longer  you  allow  them  to  advance  and  develop,  the  more  deep  seated  and 
serious  your  condition  becomes. 

We  Stand  Ready  to  Prove  to  You 

absolutely  that  Lung  Germine,  the  German  treatment,  has  cured  completely  and 
permanently  case  after  case  of  Tuberculosis,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Catarrh  of  the 
Lungs.  Catarrh  of  the  Bronchial  Tubes  and  other  lung  troubles.  Many  sufferers 
who  had  lost  all  hope  and  wiho  had  been  given  up  by  physicians  have  been  per- 
manently cured  by  Lung  Germine.  If  your  lungs  are  merely  weak  and  the  disease 
has  not  yet  manifested  itself,  you  can  prevent  its  development,  you  can  build  up 
your  lungs  and  system  to  their  normal  strength  and  capacity.  Lung  Germine  has 
cured  advanced  Tuberculosis,  in  many  cases  over  five  years  ago,  and  the  patients 
remain  strong  and  in  splendid  health  to-day. 

Let  Us  Send  You  the  Proof— Proof  That  Will  Convince 
Any  Judge  or  Jury  on  Earth 

We  will  gladly  send  you  the  proof  of  many  remarkable  cures,  also  a  FREE  TRIAL 
of  Lung  Germine  together  with  our  new  40-page  book  (in  colors)  on  the  treat- 
ment and  care  of  Tuberculosis  and  lung  trouble. 

JUST  SEND  YOUR  NAME 
LUNG    GERMINE   CO.,  21  Rae   Block,  Jackson,  Mich. 
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TBADtMARH 


WhMh  er 
yon  have 
n  farm  or 
K  a  r  d  e  n 
yx)u  need 
fruit  for 
the  table 
and  tor 
profit. 


Money  In 
Hardy   Fruits 

Good  fruit  is  always  in  demand. 
There's  money  in  it.  but  the  eat- 
ing and  keenine  onalities  and 
aDOearance  determine  its  valne. 
Make  sure  of  erood  nrofits— 
plant  sofme  of  our  Standard  ap- 
ples, pears,  peaches,  etc.  They're 
Krown  in  the  deep  rich  soil  and 
severe  winters  of  the  famous 
Genesee  Valley.  They're  deep- 
rooted,  hardy,  healthy.  Prices 
astonishinely  low.  Send  for  our 
33  paee  Cataloer  and  Fruit  Tree 
Bulletin.  Start  rierht  — •  with 
Kingr's   smaranteed    trees. 

King  Bros.  Nurseries 

22A  Oak  St.,  DansviUe,  N.  Y. 


Mahogany  Mantel  Clock 


8-Day  Seth  Thomas 

Delivered  pre- 
paid. 8-Day. 
our  and 
Half  Hour  strike.  Ca- 
thedral Bell.  Height. 
10',^  inches.  Guaian- 
teed  accurate  t  i  m  e  - 
piece. 

WM.H.ENHAUS&SON 

SI  Jolm  St..  N.  Y.  City. 

Write  for  catalog  of 

350    beautiful    designs. 


Gold  Pins  for  Any  Society,  $1.00  Each 

Charms — Rings — Medals 

School  Pins     Lodge  Pins 

Fraternity  Jewelry 

Catalog  free  for  the  asking 
WINSHIP  &  COMPANY  FACTORY 


HEAT  AND  LIGHT  IN  ONE 

AT  COST  OF  LIGHT  ONLY 
FRs  any  Gas  Fixtore,  Heats  &  Lights  Any  Room 


(Nickel  Plated) 


ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS  &  CLEANLY 

Comfort,  coTivenlence,  hygienic,  econ- 
omic, will  heat  foods,  liquids,  curling 
irons,  etc.,  for  the  cold  bajthroom  in 
winter  and  to  take  the  chill  and  daJnp- 
aes3  out  of  rooms  In  the  spring  and 
fall. 

SENT  POSTPAID  ON  $1  A  A 
RECEIPT  OF  PRICE    1  .UU 

The  Old  Reliable 


Bicycle  Gas  Lamp 


70T-W  Masonic  Temple, 


CUcaxo*  HI* 


Patent  DoocCAtch 


Carbide  Cvp 
Attachmenk 

Improved  model  with  exposed  carbide 
cup  attachment  and  patent  door  catch; 
made  of  brass,  nickel  plated;  weight 
22  ounces.  Gives  a  powerful  wlilte 
liglb't,  100  candle  power. 

BUY     THE     BEST 

at  your  dealers  or  direct  from  us. 

POSTPAID,    SS.OO. 

FREE  ON  BEQUEST 

nXUSTR-lTED  CATAXOGUB 

of  Bicycle.  Motor  Cycle  Lamps,  Oil.  etc. 

20TH  CENTURY  MFG.  CO. 

41%     WABKEN  8TKBET,  N.  Y.  CITX 
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Roses  lor 

Your 

Yard 

We  (have  eeyeral  hardy,  Inrmiant  Tarieties 
adapted  to  t/our  soil  and  climate  and  for 
Bay  purpose — climbing,  dwarf,  bush  and 
tree.  Nearly  400  roses  constitute  our 
gorgeous  array  101  of  them  being  extra 
selected.  Our  beautiful  1916  Rose  Guide 
is  free.  Our  instructive  book  of  10  de- 
lightful chapters,  "How  to  Grow  Roses." 
costs  lOr — price  refunded,  if  requested,  on 
first  $1.00  order.  Plant  a  bed  of  oux  roses. 
Try  tihem  and  you'll  want  more.  Remem- 
ber,   they're 

Guaranteed  to  Grow 
and    Bloom 

seefliorineoiiovewsNOif 

The  CONARD 
&  Jones  Co. 

Rose  SpecialisU. 
50  Yrs,'  Experi- 
ence. 

BoxN, 
West  Grove  J*a. 


This  Instructive 
Automobile  Book 


Ma 


Vvhat  Do  YOU  Know   \ 
About  Your  Car? 

Can  you  make  the  repairs 
that  save  little  bills  now, 
big  bills  later  on?  Can 
you  get  everything  out  of 
your  car  that  the  manu- 
facturer put  into  it?  Do 
you  know  how  to  cut 
your  tire  cost  by  taking 
oare  of  your  tires? 

I  aim  Vniir  fori  Let  us  send  you  this  boolt 
Learn  lOUl  l#ai!  —"Helpful  information" 
— FREE.  It  tells  you  in  simple  terms,  all 
your  need  to  know  to  take  care  of  any  emer- 
gency, make  any  repairs.  Helps  you  know 
where  trouble  is,  and  to  correct  it.  Covers 
every  automobile  problem.  Complete  in  every 
detail.  YOU  canTiot  get  a  book  like  it  for 
moTiey.  We  give  it  to  you  FREE  with  three 
months'  subscription  to  The  American  Chauf- 
feur. Tfhis  offer  is  made  for  a  limited  time  to 
introduce  to  you  The  American  Chauffeur. 
one  of  the  livest  magazines  in  tihe  automobile 
field.  Each  issue  contains  valuable  informa- 
tion. Send  25c.  in  stamps  or  coin,  and 
send  it  at  once.  The  edition  is  limited,  and 
offer  will  eoon  be  withdrawn. 

THE  AMERICAN  CHArFFEXTR 
309  Butler  Bide..  Cincinnati,  Oliio. 
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SAFETY 
FIRST 


Do  not  neglect 


Cuts,  Wounds 
or  Burns 

as  they  may  become 

INFECTED 

Keep  handy  for  use  in  case  of  injury 
a  pot  of 


^i' 


JELLY 

It  miay  PREVENT  SUFFERING  AND 
LOSS  OF  TIME,  and  is  an  excellent 
preparation  to  assist  in  healing,  also 
for  most  cases  of  Sores,  Skin  Dis- 
eases, etc. 

It  has  ibeen  in  many  homes  for 
over  thirty  years.  A  sample  will  be 
sent  on  request. 

Department  W 

Sanitas  Disinfectants  Co. 

33-35  KEAP  STREET 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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Another  Language  Makes  Another  Man! 

This  Is  the  age  of  specialization — But  the  man  who  supplements  Ws  special 
training  and  education  with  a  foreign  language  doubles  his  commercial  value 
and  opens  up  new  possibdlities  and  new  fields  of  opportunity. 

Take  advantage  of  the  war  situation!  Better  your  position  and 
increase  your  salary.  Extend  your  business.  Establish  export 
trade  with  South  American  countries.  Equip  yourself  to  read 
foreign  books  and  papers.  Brush  up  on  the  language  you 
adied  at  college  and  make  it  of  practical  use.  Acquire  a  new 
language,  at  home,  for  business  and  social  purposes. 

SPANISH— FRENCH— GERMAN— ITAIIAH 

Is  Easily  and  Quickly  Mastered    by   the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

and  Rosenthal's  Practical  Lingfuietry 
(EQicliest    Award    Fanama-Pacifio   Exposition,    1915) 

This  is  the  natural  way  to  learn  a  foreign  language. 
The  voice  of  a  native  professor  pronounces  each  word 
and  phrase,  slowly  or  quickly,  for  minutes  or  for  hours. 
Any  one  can  learn  a  foreign  language  who  hears  it 
spoken  often  enough;  and  by  this  method  you  can 
hear  it  as  often  as  you  like. 

Is  is  a  pleasant,  fascinating  study.  All  members  of 
the  family  can  use  it.  You  practice  during  spare  mo- 
ments,or  at  convenient  times, and  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time  you  speak,  read  and  understand  a  new  lajiguage. 

THE   LANGUAGE. PHONE   METHOD 
987  Putnam   Bldg.  2  West  45th  Street,   NeW  YorK 


Send  For  This  Free  Book 

K  Simply  send  us  youi 
Qain«  and  address  and 
we  will  mail  you  free 
"A  Treatise  on  Lan- 
guage Study*'  and  tnll 
particulars  of  tnal  offer. 
We  will  also  tell  you 
how  you  can  use  your 
own  talking  machine 
(ottr  records  fit  all)  to 
acquire  a  foreign  language 
Write    Us    To-Paiy. 


SHORTHAND  IN  30  DAYS 


BOYDS  SYL-LAB-IC 


Position  for  yoa  as  stenographer  in  30  days  assured  by  W.  T.  Moon,  puWIiaher 
of  Boyd  Syl-Iab-ic  Shorthand  Works.  No  need  to  spend  half  a  year  as  with  other 
systems.  Boyd  Syl-lab-lc  Shorthand  Is  e.asy  to  learn,  easy  to  write  and  easy  to  read. 
No  ruled  lines,  no  po^sltions.  no  dots,  no  shading  as  in  other  systems  We  paarantee 
a  speed  of  100  to  150  words  per  minute,   in  the  brief  period  of  30  Days. 

SPECIAL  OFFER— We  offer  an  Underwood  Typewriter  No.  4.  absolutely  free  of 
charee  with  a  paid  UP  combined  course  of  stenography  and  bookkeeping.  Write 
iio-d^  for  FKEE  Typewriter  Offer,  free  lesson   In  Boyd  Shorthand.  OataJogue.  etc. 

MOON'S     BUSINESS     SCHOOLS 

Subway  Bldg..  587  W.  181st  St..  New  York  City,  and  214  Livingstore  St.,  Brooklyn 


Medals 

Badges — Cups 

Trophies 

For  ScTiools,  Col- 
leges and 
Societies. 
Deaisrns  and  Bsfci. 
-  maites  submitted 

Deal  direct  with  the  mannfactorer  wko  has  devoted  1 
years  to  creatine  snd  making  only  the  bighfst  grude 
gooda.  All  work  absolutely  giiaranUed.  Send  lor  ont 
new  book  of  emblems  and  trophlea. 
DORRETY,  Deipt.  C.  387  Wa^ineton  Street, 
Boston.  _Ma^^ 


LEARN 
TELEGRAPHY 

Morse  and  Wireless 


Connected   with   Sounder  m  Buzzer,  sends 
your    messages    without    limit,    automatic- 
ally.    Adopted  by  U.  S.  Gorv't.  Four  styles. 
$2.50   up.     Circtilar  free. 
OmnigraDh  Co.   3d  D.  Cortlandt  St„  N.  T. 
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GUARANT 


•«ii 


ALL  TRADES,  PROFESSIONS 
Manufacturers,  Social,  Farmers,  Financial,  Etc. 

Our  guarantee  means  that  we  refund   postage  on  all  mail  matter  ^ 
returned  by  the  postoffice  for  any  cause,  over  and  above  a 
very  small  percentage  for  non-delivery. 

Ask  for  es^timates  on  addressing-,  folding,  fac-slmile  letters. 


<«ii 


United  States  Addressing  &  Printing  Company 

26  Murray  Street,  New  York 


WCADAC-HES 

10t35<?.50*  &flop  Bottles. 
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Sent  on  Approval 

Elegant  All-Wool  Suit       $0.85 
MADE  TO  ORDER  ONLY      tf 

We  can  make  you  up  a  handsome  three-rlec*  suit  of 
beautiful  clcth  guaranteed  pure  wool,  cut  and  fitted  to  your 
own  individual  measurements  in  the  latest  New  York  style, 
beautifully  trimmed  and  tailored  throug-hout.  with  fine  Ven- 
etla'n  linings,  for  only  $9.85.  We  will  go  further.  We  will 
send  It  to  you  on  approval,  aind  when  it  reaahes  you  we  want 
you  to  try  it  on.  show  it  to  you,r  friends,  and  in  every  way 
compare  It  with  any  $15.00  suit  you  ever  owned  pr  ever 
saw.  and  If  it  Is  not  Its  equal  in  every  respect,  send  It  rlRht 
back  to  U3  at  our  expense  Ihat  is  how  we  do  business  We 
dio  not  want  any  man  to  keep  a  single  garment  of  ours  if  he 
isn't  entirely  pleased  with  It. 

This  is  strong  talk,  but  we  are  right  here  to  make  eo^a. 
TVy  us  iust  once,  and  if  we  fall  to  please  you  the  loss  will 
be  ours     You  are  absolutely  safe.    Yora  wion't  lose  a  penny. 

let  Us  Send  You  Our  Style  Book  IEEE 


Wiita  your  name  and  address  on 
a  post  card  and  send  it  to  us.  and 
you  -ffin  receive,  by  return  mail, 
free,  postpaid,  our  full  line  of 
samples  of  the  season's  choicest 
fabrics,  of  different  patterns  and 
different  clotbe.  at  different  prices 
ail  equally  good  value.  We  will 
also  send  you  Fashion  'Plates, 
Tape   'Sleasure    and    Measurement 

ECONOMY  TAILORING  CO 


Blanks,  so  that  you  can  take  yoiur 
measurements  accurately  and  with 
the  full  confidence  that  your  suit 
mil  be  made  exactly  according  to 
the  measurements  you  give. 

Sit  right  down  now  and  write 
to  us,  because  we  want  to  please 
you  so  well  on  this  first  suit  that 
yon  will  never  order  your  clothes 
from  anyone  else  in  future.  Send 
postal  to-day 


(Dcpt.  W),  Broadway  &  31st  St.,  New  York 


STRENGTH  and  VIGOR 


E 


LECTRICITT  —  The     Fountain     o  f 
Youth,   the  perpetual  energy  which 
sustains  all  animal  life.     It  is   the 
source  from  which  springs  the  bub- 
bling' spirit  of  joy  in  young  manhood.     It 
is  the  vital  element  which  keeps  up  the 
nerve   force  to  a  grand  old   age.    When 
the  body  is  charged  with  it  the  vital  pow- 
ers  are  .strong,   confidence   flashes  from 
the  eye,  the  step  is  firm,  the  spirits  buoy- 
gloomy  and  despondent,  lacking  in  physical  and 


ant.    Without  it  we  are  weak,  _ 

mental  force,  full  of  aches,  pains  and  stiffness 

How  is  it  with  you?    Are  you  satisfied  with  your  physical  condition? 
you  should  at  once  send  for 


If  not. 


ELECTRO-LIFE"  THE  DRY  CELL  VITALIZER 

This  grand  appliance,  now  sold  and  used  ttiroughout  the  world,  gives  a  perfect  home 
self-application  of  the  Galvanic  Current.  It  generates  a  large  volume  of  electricity 
and  pours  it  inter  your  body  la  a  smooth,  harmless,  gentle  stream  at  night  while  you 
sleep,  enriching  and  improving  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  making  every  organ  more 
active  and  supplanting  weakness  with  streng'th.     No  charging,  .no  acid,  no  trouble. 

If  you  lack  .nerve  force,  energy  and  strength,  or  if  you  are  suffering  from  Nervou3 
Debility,  General  Weakness,  Poor  Circulation.  Rheumatism,  Lumbago.  Dyspepsia,  etc.. 
try  the 'application  of  the  pure  galvanic  current  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  tiie 
results. 

T  ¥mT«T»  ¥  rntTTkn  nTJn  Tl  Let  me  send  you  illustration  and  literatare  giving  all 
I.I  I  H  K  A  I  II  KK.  rnr  Hi  particulars  and'  containing  lots  of  Interesting  reading 
JjillJlllli  Ullu      kilUU     for  those  who  want  to  become  well  and  strong.    Sent 

■     free,  in  plain  envelope. 

THE  ELECTRO  SUPPLY  CO. 
14I6  Broadway  New  York  City 
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PATENTS 


Trade  Marks  and  Copy- 
rights Secured  or  Fee 
Returned 


Special  Offer— Free  Opinion  as  to  Patental>ility 

Send  Tos  a  model  or  sketcih  and  description  of  youir  invention  and  we  will 
inform  you  if  it  Is  patentable.  If  we  report  the  invention  patentable  we  will 
guarantee  to  obtain  a  patent  or  return  our  fee,  and  furnish  a  certificate  of  pat- 
entability backed  by  a  bonded  contract  to  that  effect. 

This  Certificate  of  Patentability 
wfll  protect  the  Inventor  and 
serve  as  proof  of  the  Invention 
until  the  case  can  be  hied  in  the 
U.  S.  Patent  Office. 

OBTAINnrO     ASSISTANCE     TOB 

znvx:ntobs 

Our  certificate  is  of  great  assistance  to 
inventors  who  require  financial  aid  to 
obtain   patents. 

OUB  FIVE  BOOKS  MAUiES  FBES 

to  any  address.  Send  for  these  books — 
the  finest  publications  ever  Issued  for 
free  distribution. 

HOW  TO  OBTAXir  A  PIATSNT 

Our  illustrated  eighty-page  Guide  Book 
is  a  book  of  reference  for  inyentors,  and 
contains  100  .mechanical  movemeBts  il- 
lustrated   and   described. 

MONET  IN  PATENTS 

Tells  how  to  Invent  for  profit,  and 
gives  history  of  successful  inventions. 

WHAT  TO  INVENT 

Contains  a  valuable  IiIST  OT  INVEN- 
TIONS WANTED  and  suggestions  con- 
cerning profitable  fields  of  invention;  also 
Information  regarding:  prizes  offered  for 
inventions,  amounting  to  ONE  SXI^UCON 
DOIiIkABS. 

PATENTS  THAT  PAT 

Contains  letters  from  out  clients  who 
have  built  up  profitable  enterprises  found- 
ed upon  patents  procured  by  us;  also  in 
dorsements  from  prominent  inventors, 
manufacturers.  Senators,  Congressmen, 
Governors,   etc. 

PATENT   PBOMOTION 

Gives  valuaible  .  information  regarding 
the    sale    and    placing    of    patents. 


VICTOB  BUUiDING 

Our  new  $200,000  building  opposite  U.  S.  Patent 

Office  SPECIALLY  ERECTED  by  us  for 

OUR  own  use. 

Foreign  Patents 

WE  HAVE  DIRECT  AGENCIES  IN  ALL 
THE  PRINCI.PAL  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  and 
secure  FOREIGN  PATENTS  in  tihe  shortest  pos- 
sible TIME  and  at  the  LOWEST  COST.  Write 
for  our  Jllustrated  Guide  Book  on  Foreiga  Patents, 
sent  free  to  any  address. 


Wanted  Ideas 


LIST  OF  PATENT  BUYERS  contains  requests  from  MANU, 
FACTURERS  and  PROMOTERS  for  patents  secured  by  us,  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  New  Ideas  they  wish  to  purchase. 

WE      ADVEBTISE      OTTB      CI.IENTS>  BEFEBENCES 


INVENTIONS  FBEE 


Second  Nationa.1  Bank.   Washington,   D.  0. 


in  a  list  of  Sunday  newspajiers  with    two    millioQ  Union  Savings  Bank.  Washington.  D.   C. 

circuiaUon.   in   manufacturers'  journals   and  in  the  gH'^'^-''^,:^  °f  .po"'"^?.^?.  Wwhington.  D.  C. 

TTT    ij.     D  o        ,      o  r,  TT,  Pitner  Gasoline  Lighting  Co..  Clucago,  111. 

Worlds   Progress.     Sa:mple    Copy    Free.     We  save  R,  G.  Dun  &  Co..  Washington,  D.  C. 

you   time   and  money   in   seouiring   patents.     After  National  Savings  and  Trust  Co.'.  Washington.  D.O. 


the   patent   i,   granted    we   assist   yoa    TO    SELL    I^T^^,ll%rn,?,^i'i^irk^%c.^to. 


YOUR  PATENT. 


M.  Winter  Lumber  Co..  Sbeboygan,  Wis. 


Pa, 


VICTOR    J.   EVANS    &    CO. 


Registered   Attorneys  United  ^States   and    Foreign    Patents. 

VICTOR  BUILDING,  Op.   Patent   Office,  776  Ninth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,   D.  0. 
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DIRECT 


FROM  JASON  WEILER  &  SON 

Bostoiu  Mass.,  one  of  America's 
I  e  a  d  i  n  t:     diamond     importers 

For  over  39  yeara  the  house  of  Jason  WeileB 
&  Son  of  Boston  has  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ing diamond  importing  concerns  in  America 
selling  to  jewellei-a.  Hoivever,  a  large  business 
is  dona  direct  by  mail  with  customeira  a,t 
importing  prices     For  example: — 


^  Carat,  $32 

This  %  <;3'rat  genuine 
diamond  is  of  great 
brilliancy  and  t^rfectly 
cut.  Mounted  ui  Tif- 
fany Style.  14K.  solid 
gold  setting.  .Money  re- 
fu'nded  if  .tout  jeweller 
can  duplicate  it  for 
les-s  than  $,M).  Our 
iprice.  direct  to  you  by 
mail. 


VA  Carats,  $139 

This  1%  carata  genu- 
ine diamond  la  of 
great  brilliancy  and 
l>erfeetb'  cut.  Moumted 
in  inffany  Style.  14K. 
solid  gold  Betting.  Our 
price,   direct   to  you. 

$139.00 


If   you   can   duplicate 

.  _  _  this  ling  for  lese  bhan 

15^9    ftft  $200.  send  it  back  and 

«po^.W  money  will  be  refunded. 

Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satisfied 

We   refer  you   as   to   our  reliability  to 
any  bank  or    ^newspaper    In    Sastoa. 

If  desired  rings    will 
be  sent  to  your  bank  or 
amy     express      compamy 
with    ipriTilege    of    ex- 
amination.     Our   dia- 
mond guarantee  for  5 
years  fuU    value  goes 
vfith   every   purchase. 
We  refer  you  as  to 
our  rellabiUty  to  any 
bank  or  newspaper 
in   Boston. 
WRITE    TO-DAY 
FOR  THIS  C^ 
VALUABLE 
BOOK   ON 
HOW  TO  BUY 
DIAMONDS 
This  catalog  is 
beautifully   il- 
1  u  s  t  rated. 
TeUa      how 
to      judge, 
select    and 
■buy    dia^ 

monds.  Tells  how  they  mine,  out  and  maTKet 
diamonds.  This  book,  showing  'Weights,  sizes 
and  prices  ($10  to  $10,000)  is  considered  an 
authority.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  you 
FREE  on  leceipt  of  your  name  and  address. 

Jason  Weiler  &  Son 

355   Washington    Street,    Boston,   Mass. 

Diamond  Importers  since  1816 
Foreign  Agencies:  Antwerp,  Paris,  Buenos  Ayres 


•CO 
M'dte 
for 
youi 
copy 
to-day. 
Free 
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"GAINED  32  POUNDS 

And  Kept  It  Four  Years" 


RHEUMATISM 
CONQUERED 

I  eay  that  I  can  conquer  rheumatism  with 
a  simple  home  treatment,  without  electrical 
treatment,  stringent  diet,  weakening  baths, 
or  in  fact  any  other  of  the  usual  treatments 
recommended  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism. 

Don't  shut  your  eyes  and  say  irapossl- 
bl©,"  but  put  me  to  the  test< 


Mrs.  Abbott  of  Boston,  whose  photo  appears 
aboTe,  writes  us:  '1My  photo  speaks  for  itself  in 
regard  to  your  wonderful  treatment.  Was  pain- 
fully thin  wlien  I  commenced  your  treatment,  but 
(have  gained  82  pounds  since  then,  and  am 
looking  the  picture  of  health,  with  rosy  cheeks 
just  as  when  I  was  a  girl.  Better  than  all,  it  is 
4  years  ago  since  I  finished  the  treatment  and  I 
8tiU  keep  the  same  weight." 

Dr.  Whitney's  Nerre  and  Flesh  Builder  was 
the  firet  flesh-builder  offered  to  the  public.  It 
has  been  giving  thousands  of  men  and  women 
attractive  figiares  for  nearly  twenty  years.  FioD- 
ably  many  of  the  figures  you  have  greatly  admired 
Ihave  been  obtained  ty  the  use  of  this  treatment — 
and  with  improved  figiares  come  better  color  and 
better  iiealth.  When  you  build  up  with  goqd, 
healthy  flesh  your  whole  physical  condition  must 
be  Ibeaefited. 

This  treatment  makes  more  and  better  blood, 
which  in  turn  increases  flesh,  improves  the  color 
and  complexion  and  makes  you  strong,  sturdy  and 
virile,  with  buoyant  step  and  sparkling  eye.  Do 
not  say  it  cannot  be  done  until  you  take  our 
generous  tria'  treatment,  just  as  thousands  of 
others  haye  who  were  also  doubtful. 

We  offer  a  generous  trial  treatment  to  prove 
what  it  will  do  for  you — that  you  can  have  just 
as  handsome  a  figure  as  this  host  of  others— 
that  your  nutrition  will  be  perfected,  that  all 
hollow  places  will  be  filled  out  and  you  will  have 
plump,  perfect  arms  and  limbs,  a  charming  neck 
and  shoulders,  or  by  the  special  treatment  your 
bust  will  be  enlarged  from  4  to  8  inches. 

Just  send  in  the  coupon  below  now,  while  this 
generous  offer  lasts,  and  let  us  prove  to  your 
BatiafaK;tion  just  what  it  will  do  for  you. 

Treatment  No.  1  increases  flesh  all  over  the 
body  for  both  men  and  women.  Treatment  No. 
8  develops  the  bust  alone.  Please  say  which  yon 
prefer.     Only  one  can  be  sent. 


TREE  TBIAI.  COUPON 

'Cut  this  out  now.  This  coupon  and  10 
cents  to  help  pay  packing  and  mailing  chargea 
entitle  the  sender  to  one  full  50-cent  treat- 
ment of  Dr.  Wbitnej''s  Nerve  and  Flesh 
Builder,  provided  it  is  the  first  trial  sender 
has  received.  C.  L.  Jones  Co..  50  Friend 
Bide:..  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


Tou  may  ihave  tried  everything  you  ever 
heard  of  and  have  spent  your  money  right 
and  left.  I  say  "well  and  good."  let  me 
prove  my  claims  -without  expense  to  you. 

Let  me  send  you  without  charge  a  trial 
treatment  of  DELANO'S  RHEUMATIC 
CONQUEROR.  1  am  willing  to  take  the 
chance  and  surely  the  te^t  will  tell. 

So  send  me  your  name  and  the  test 
treatment  will  be  sent  you  at  once.  When  I 
send  you  this,  I  will  write  you  more  fully, 
and  will  show  you  that  my  treatment  is  not 
only  for  banishing  rheumatism,  but  should 
also  cleanse  the  system  of  Uric  Acid  and 
give  great  benefit  in  kidney  trouble  and 
help  the  neneral  health. 

This  special  offer  will  not  be  held  open 
indefinitely.  It  will  be  necessary  for  vou  to 
make  your  application  quickly.  .\s  soon  as 
this  discovery  becomes  better  known  I  shall 
cease  sending  tree  treatments  and  shall 
then  charge  a  price  for  this  discovery  which 
will  be  in  proportion  to  its  great  value. 
I  So  take  advantage  of  this  offer  before  it  is 
too  late.  Remember,  the  test  -costs  you 
absolutely  nothing.  P.  H.  DELANO,  403-C 
'  Delano  Bldg..  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
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SUDS  Will  Wash  tor  You 

No  Rubbing!       No  Scrubbing!      No  Boiiing! 
No  Bacioches!     No  Headaches!     No  Chapped  Hands! 

All  Ibe  Hard  Work,  All  the  Drudgery  and  Misery  of  Washday  Gone  Forever! 

SUDS  DOES  IT  ALL 


NO  MORE  BOILING  OR  RUBBING 

Just  a  tub  of  hot  water,  a  little  soap  and  SUDS,  put  in  your  dirty 
clothes,  stir  occasionally  for  half  hour  and  your  washing  is  done. 

TIME,  LABOR  AND  FUEL  SAVED 

SUDS  IS  GUARANTEED  HARMLESS  to  the  finest  clothes;  will  not 
fade  colors;  removes  stains  and  grease  spots  from  colored  or 
white  clothes,  greasy  overalls,  etc.  The  finest  lawn,  chiffon  and 
white  silk  waists  can  be  washed  without  the  slightest  injury. 

SEND  10c  for  sufficient  to  wash  8  tubs  of  Clothes. 

Valuable  Coupon  in  Every  Package 
Agents  and  Representatives  Wanted  in  Every  Town 

UNITED  SUDS  CORPORATION 

Flatiron  Building 

New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 
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ENJOY  YOUR  NIGHTS  WHEN  CAMPING  OUT 

'•rEKFECnON"  SLEEPING  BAGS  wilh  rNEVMATIC  MATTRESSES 

emIbTace  eveir  desirable  feature;    are   ■waterproof,   rot  and  Termin  proof  and  will 
withstand  hardest  usage;   can  be  inflated  in  a  few  minutes  or 
deflated  and  rolled   in  a  small  bundle  instantly. 

A  Boon  to  the  Camper  and  Tourine  Aatomobilist. 

Indispensable  to  yacht  and  motor-boat   equipment. 
Endorsed  and  used  by  well  known  sportsmen  and  erplorers. 

Send  for  Catalogue  W 
of  guaranteed  mattresses 
for  home,  camp,  yaclit 
and    automobile. 


Pneumatic  Manufacturing  Co. 

52C  17th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


6v^'&^\jyi^s 


For  Camp  Comfort 

<*  mM  /Trade  Mark  Beg.\ 


eaMiiwia^a^^^^^^^ 


''Trade  Mark  Beg. 
Ited  States 
It  Office 
FOLDING  FURNITURE 
Used  on  the  PORCH, 
AHttmxinpmn.i"    LAWN  and  in  the  HOME, 

as  wen  as  In  CAMP— STRONG,  UGHT,  DEPENDABLE,  COM- 
PACT— folds  into  small  space.  Sold  thru  dealers.  Send  for  cata- 
log showlnsr  our  Cots,  Camp  Beds,  Chairs,  Stools.  Mosquito  Bar 
Frames  and  Nettines,  Foldrnjc  Bathtubs,  Washstands.  Folding: 
Pails.  Cooluns:  Outfits.  Canteens  and  complete  Campins;  Outfits. 

Also  ask  for  Cataloer  o^  CoIdMBDAI  FOLD-UP  Portable  Houses 
EASY  OF  EKECTION— REQUIRE  NO  TOOLS— FOLD  UP  COM- 
PACTLY—TAKEN  ANYWHERE.     Correspondence   invited. 


GOLD  MEDAL  CAMP  FURNITURE  MFG.   CO. 


No.  SB  Folding  Porch  Chair 
For  Porch,  Lawn  ana,  Camp 

Dept.  W,  Bacine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


COMPAC  AUTO  TOURING   TENT] 


HO,  TOURIST!     Buy  a  Compac  Auto 
Touring  Tent  and  Live  in  the  Open — | 
Save  Hotel  Bills — Two  Private  Rooms  j 
— Separate  Entrances — Sewed-In  Floor 
Cloth — Tent    and    Bed    Combined — No 
Cots  Necessary — Perfectly  Ventilated — 
Speedily  and  Hastily  Erected  or  Taken  | 
Down — No    Poles    Required — Rolls    Up  i 
7x20  Inches — Waterproof — Bug  Proof — 
Snake  Proof. 


SPORTSMAN'S  HIKING    TENT 


Sewed-In  Floor  Cloth. 
Weight  3%  lbs.  Erected,  6x8  feet  Rolls  4xlG 
inches.  Accommodates  Two.  Perfectly  Venta- 
lated.    Free  illustrated  Catalogue. 

COMPAC  TENT  CO.,  Inc. 

422  West  10th  Street   -   Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Representatives : 

New  York  Sporting  Goods  Co.  15  Warren  St,  N.  T.  City; 
Iver  Johttson  Sporting  Goods  Co.,  Boston.  Mass.;  Simmons 
Hardware  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Browning  Bros.,  Ogden. 
Utah-  Elery  Arms  Co  San  Francisco,  CaJ.;,  Joseph  A. 
.Marks  &  Co.,  93  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Gus 
Haboch,  The  Spoirtmaii's  Store.  Indianapolis,   Ind 
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Become  An 


i^:<jj!>r«iiii:ir^ 


$3,000  to  $10,000  Yearly 

If  you  remain  a  clerk  or  bookkeeper, 
sailary  incre'ases  are  Improvable,  ain  in- 
dependent future  impossible.  Tou  can't 
demand  a  xaise — ^there  are  thousands 
awai'tiingr  your  job.  There  Is  one  sure 
way  to  overcome  your  handicap:  be- 
come an  EXPERT  ACCOUNTANT,  by 
our  modern  hiome- training  method — 
be    souehtr— don't   seek. 

There  are  500,000  big  firms  to-day 
requiring  annual  or  semi-annual  audits 
and  there  are  only  1,500  certified 
public  accountants  in  the  U.  S.  This 
proves  the  tremen>ious.  unlimited  op- 
portunities for  you — the  indepemdence 
- — 'the  assured  'future — the  big  salary. 
These  flriria  are  willing  to  pay  'ExDcrt 
Acco'untants  $3,000  to  $10,000  yearly. 
But  they  pay  clerlca.1  -workers  and 
booklceepers  lonly  $12  to  $20  weekly. 
Become  an  Expert  Accountant  amd 
your  rise  in  the  busmesa  'world  ■will  be  practi- 
cally   unlimited. 

WE    TRAIN    TOU    BY    MATL 

i'n  your  own  home,  during  your  spare  time,  no 
matter  -where  you  liye.  you  don't  give  up  your 
present  position  and  Income.  Devote  a  little 
spare  time  evenings  preparing  for  iiidepeiidence 
and  a  big  income  and  you  Tvill  eoon  master 
tfbis  lucrative  profeseion. 

"Yoa  oan  readily  master  our  (modem  metnoQ 
and  complete  it  in  less  time  than  any  other. 

The  Xa  Salle  Extension  University  course  in 
Higher  Accountancy  was  prepared  by  some  of 
the  vforld's  most  noted  accounting  experts. 
It  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  William 
Arthur  Ohase,  a  nationally  recognized  leader, 
■who  is  the  ex-President  of  'the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  C.  P.  A.  Examineirs.  and  ex-Secre- 
tary of  Illinois  State  Board  of  Examinei-s  in 
Accountancy.  .    . 

Our  course  is  thorough — advanced — covering 
the  Theory  of  Accounts  Practical  Accounting, 
0)st  Accounting.  Auditing  Business,  Law, 
etc..  and  prepares  you  for  C.  P,  A.  Examina- 
tion in  amy  State. 

SPEIC3IAX   REDUCED^  RATE.  „ 

SCH01A.RSHIP— Linnited  Special  Offer. 
Write  quick  and  learn  how,  for  a  limitedl  time, 
■we  are  able  to  offer  a  special  reduced  rate 
scholarship. 

Valuable  Book   i^KhlE 

"What  Every  Bookkeeper  Should  Kno^  —a 
valuable  special  book  which  gives  exactty  the 
information  you  require  to  become  au  Expert 
Aocounitant.  Mall  postal  to-day. 
lA  SAIiLB  EXTENSION  UiNIVERSITY 
Dept.    H-954.    CHICAGO.    IIvL. 


1 

I 
I 


Light  when  you  need  if, 
where  you  need  if 

Indoors  and  ou'tdoors.  along  dark 
ballways,  poorly  llg'hted  streets, 
you   win   find  a 


GOLD 


MEDAL 


FLASHLIGHT 

practically  Indispensable.  "Franco" 
flashlights  received  the  highest 
award  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
fbcpositioa  and  are  novc  every- 
where recognized  as  the  finest 
flashligrhts  produced. 

They  are  made  In  many  different 
styles  and  sizes  and  sell  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  Go  Into  your 
nearest  dealer  and  pick  out  the 
flashlight  you  like.  Insist  on 
the  genu'lne  "Gold-Medal"  flash- 
light— see  that  it  has  the 
FRANCO  trade-mark  on  case  and 
battery. 

Write  U3  for  an  interesting  cata- 
log.  No.    3.      It'a    free. 


Interstate  Electric 


Novelty  Co. 

29   Park   Place 
New  York 

Gbicacrd  San  Francisco 

Torontd 


y///////////////. 


i 
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WE  TEACH  THE  GREGG  SYSTEM  OF  SHORTHAND 

MANY  HUNDREDS  OF  OUR  GRADUATES 

Are  Successfully  Employed 
WE  GAVE  THEM  THE  RIGHT  START! 

ALWAYS  CHOOSE  the  sohool  that  can  give  you  the  best  training; 
that  will  guarantee  you  a  position;  that  is  endorsed  by  business 
men.     All  these  things — and  more — ^you  will  find  at  the 


Drake  Business  School,  inc. 


154  NASSAU   ST.,  opp.  N.  Y.  CITY  HALL 

Telephone  Beekman  2723 

SCHOOL  HOURS:  Day— 9.15  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M. 

Night— Any  time  after  5  P.  M. 
ASK  FOR  CATALOG  B2 


Or\e  /ir\qle  Motior\Like 


Bir\d/ Paper? 


This  machine  will  save  money  In  your 
office  in  a  dozen  ways,  a  dozen  times  a 
day. 

The    latest,   simplest,    eco- 
nomical machine  of  its  kind. 

Pressing    the    handle    once 
punches  the  paper,  feeds  the  eye- 
lets,   and    binds    the    sheets    In- 
stantly.    Manuscripts,  correspond- 
ence,  flimsy,   thin   tissue,    or 
thick,      stiff     cardboard      ail 
bound  securely  and  safely. 

For    downright    conven- 
ience and  for  speed,  you 
cannot  equal   this  device. 
Sent    anywhere    in    the 
United    States    for    $6.00    pre- 
paid;   absolute   satisfaction    gxiaranteed. 
or  your  money   back.     Order   now. 


ELBE  HLEeBINDERC0.N'f.^^o^^?5■l^•A■ 
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The  President's 

Official 

Reporter 


The  picture  ehows  him  reporting 
the  Preaidenlj  on  *be  observation 
platiann  of  a  train. 


Oopjngut  by   Underwood   &   Underwood 


Mr.  Charles  Lee  Swem  first  attracted  the  President's  attention  by  liis 
accuracy  in  reporting  a  public  address  by  him. 

Mr.  Swem  studied  Gregg  Shorthand  in  a  night  school.  At  twenty  years 
of  age  he  became  personal  stenographer  and  official  reporter  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States— the  most  important  stenographic  position  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Swem  is  one  of  the  fastest  shorthand  writers  in  the  world.  He 
holds  a  speed  certificate  from  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Associ- 
ation for  268  words  a  minute,  which  he  won  when  but  nineteen  years  of 
age,  defeating  three  world's  champions.  He  won  second  place  in  the 
Fifth  International  Shorthand  Speed  Contest  when  but  seventeen  years  of  age. 

Naturally  Mr.  Swem  writes  the  best  shorthand  system  in  use— Gregg 
Shorthand. 

INSIST  on   Getting  OREGG  SHORTHAND 


Whatever  school  yen  attend.  Insist  on 
being  taught  Gregg  'Shorthand — the  system 
that  is  taught  in  more  sohooU  than  all  other 
systems  combined.  It  is  the  "safety  first" 
shorthand.  .\nybody  can  learn  to  write 
Gregg  Shorthand  because  of  its  wonderful 
simplicity  and  legibility. 
Gregg  Shorthand  is 
— used  widely  in  the  courts  and  govern- 
ment service. 

— taught  in  the  high  schools  of  more  than 
1  300  American  cities — more  than  60%  of 
the  cities  whose  high  schools  teach  short- 


hand, including  such  cities  as  New  Torlc, 
Boston,  Rochester.  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Min- 
neapolis, St.  Paul.  Los  .\ngeles.  Omaha, 
Seattle.  Kansas  Oity.  Memphis. 
— ^taugiht  in  the  two  largest  universities  in 
America— Columbia  University  and  the 
University   of   California. 

Gregg  writers  and  Gregg  teachers  are  in 
demand  everyiwhere. 

Send  to-day  for  "A  Little  Journey  to  the 
Home  of  Gregg  Shorthand,"  by  Elbert  Hub- 
bard— and   Sample   Lesson,   free. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  CO.,  1121  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Awarded  Gold  Medal  of  Honor  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  1915 — the  high- 
est   and    only    award    to    any    shorthand    system. 
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YOUR  FOOT  COMFORT 


IS  GUARANTEED 

—IN— 


EzwEAR  SHOES 

FOR  MEN,   WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

It  Is  BO  longer  necessary  to  dread  the  buying  and 
breaking  In  of  new  shoes.  These  aressy  models  are 
made  of  soft  vicl  kid,  flexible  soles,  "nttned  so  as  to 
not  wrinkle  or  pinch  tihe  foot.  Steel  Arch  Suonorts  and 
new  live  rnbber  heels.  Not  a  single  pair  needs  breakmg 

in.  Feel  like  an  old  shoe  the  minute  you  put  them 

on.    Our    caulog    contains    valuable    information 

about  comfort  for  the  feet  that  you  should  nave. 

Every  pair  is  guaranteed  to  please  the  eye,  please 

the  foot  and  please  the  pocbetbook.  

STYLE,  SERVICE.COMFORT  COMBINED 

r— -   n-.A.I»^of  over  500  dressy,  comfort- 
rTDQ  I!  9T  ill  nil  aWe  £zwear  styles  and  sp&- 
I  luU  UulUlU&cial    scientific   meaeurememt 
"  blanks.      Write  to-day. 

ALASKA  FOOT  WARMER 

MAKES   AN   IDEAL   GliTP. 
Suitable  for  Motoring:,  Driving:,  Sit- 

tiner   Outdoors   and   All    Sports. 
Insures     warmth,     comfort.         For 

Men  and  Women.      10  Inches  high, 
of    selected     sheepskin.     I'ined     with 
heavy,  T^iarm  wool.    Worn  ^M    CA 
over  slices  or  hose.     When  V'm  •w" 
ordering    state    shoe    size       In 
and    If    to    be    worn    over       ■  rOSt- 
Bhoes   or  hose JLPaid 


POST- 
PAID. 

Do  away  with  foot  troubles. 
Don't  suffer  agonies  caused  by 
misfit  shoes.  Ezwear  Shoes 
are  scientifically  made  on 
Simon's  Specla/1  Ezwear  last. 
Ezwear  Shoes  are  gruarantced 
to  fit  perfectly,  and  if  for 
any  reason  you  are  not  satis- 
fled  we  will  reifund  yotir 
money.  Our  special  scientific 
measurement  system  assures 
you  of  perfect  fit  by  mail.  So  do 
not    hesitate.      Send   to-day. 

THE  A.  P.  SIMON  SHOE 


POST- 
PAOUD 


1589  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Money  in  Patents 


MANUFACTURERS  ARE  ALWAYS  LOOKING  FOR  INVENTIONS 
All  Patentable  Ideas  Should  be  Protected  by  a  Patent 

(By  a  Kesistered  United  States  Patent  Arttomey.) 

The  great  majority  of  money  making  inventions  are  thought  of  by  persons 
I  will  term  amateur  inventors,  and  nearly  always  are  some  very  small  or 
simple  thing,  for  the  reason  that  a  large  invention  takes  too  much  time  and 
money  for  the  average  person  to  produce. 

I  have  inquiries  from  all  over  the  country,  in  which  manufacturers  and 
business  houses  are  looking  for  patents  in  every  line  of  industry.  Owing 
to  these  inquiries  I  am  about  to  put  inventors  in  direct  touch  with  manu- 
facturers who  want  patents,  and  thereby  find  a  ready  sale  for  their  inven- 
tions, which,  for  results,  is  far  more  practicable  than  any  other  mode  of 
assistance  to  inventors. 

A  book  "How  to  gret  your  patent  and  make  yonr  profits 
thereon,"  which  contains  general  patent  information, 
is  free  and  I  would  be  very  grlad  to  have  you  ivrite 
me  for  a  copy  of  it. 

P.  H.  PATTISON  €y  CO. 

Registered  United  States  Patent  Attorneys 

991  National  Bank  Building  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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SAVE  $10  to 


Buy  your  clothes  from  BJtchle  &  Cornell,  the  World'a  Ijargest  Cuatom  Tailors. 
New  York  Is  THE  fashion  centre  of  tallordom.  and  R.  &  C.  styles  always  lead. 

In  order  to  keep  our  15  ble  New  York  stores  thoroug'hly  stocked,  we  tmrchase 
DIREOT  FROM   THE  MIULS. 

This  wholesale  direct  to  you  system  saves  the  profits  of  Jobber,  mlddelman 
and'  sweait  shop  contractors.  This  $10  to  $15  saving-  on  every  suit  or  overcoat 
goes  to  YOU  in  better  custom  clothes  tihan  was  heretofore  possible  in  popular 
priced  g-arments.  We  guarantee  tff  make  you  the  best  $25  hand  tailored  suit 
or  overcoat   you   ever   wore   for   $14.75<   made    to   measure. 


100,000   YARDS 
1,100    PATTERNS 

Imported  and  Domestic 

GUARANTEED 

Pure  Woolens 

$25  to  $40  Value 

SUIT 

or  Overcoat 

$1  /1 .75 

H   ■■V'Made  to 
^1^    JL^^c^sure 


ALL  GARlvrENTS  HAND-TATI^ORED  AND  rtJXl.T  GUARANTEED 
SEND  FOB  SAJMPLES  AND  SEL,F-MEASUBEiVIBNT  BLANK. 


J  jm   ^    READY  TO  WEAR,  CUSTOM  MADE 

1(1  OVERCOATS 

All  Sizes— All  Styles 

Send    money    order    or    oheck,    style    and    size    of   Overcoat 
wanted  and  coat  will  be  sent  immediate'ly  for  your  approval. 

HOW    TO    ORDER    OVERCOAT    BY    MAIL. 

Send  breast  measure,  length  of  Bleeve,_  waist_  measure,  length  of  coat. 


I 


I 


also  state  your  heigiit  and  weight.    If  possible  send  for  self-meas- 
urement bla.nk  and  state  -nhether  for  suit  or  overcoat.    To  insure 
prompt  delivery   by   paircel  post  include   18  cents   for  mail- 
iag  charges. 

RITCHIE    &    CORNELL 

The  World's  Largest  Tailors 
15  BIG  STORES  IN  NEW  YORK 

Wholesale  Dept.  R         149  West  36lli  Street,  New  York 
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Send 
Coupon 

Now 

Please    send 
me  samples 
and    self-meas- 
urement blank  of 
your    $25    woolens, 
made     to     measure 
at  $14.75. 


KAME 


THE  MITCHBIL  SCHGDtS 

GARMENT  DESIGNING  &  CUTTING 


Special  Correspondence  Course 

Practical,  Full  Course,  $50,  Easy  Payments 

Designers  and  Cutters  Earn  from  $25  to  $100  Per  Week 

iou  can  become  competent  with  J»  20  week  course.     Cuttingf  and  Designing  of  Men's 

Giirments  specially  perfected  tor  those  who  cannot  attend  the  School 

in  New  York.     Address  "Correspondence  School  Department." 


Address 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  YORK  SCHOOIi  OF 

LADIES'    GARMENT    DESIGNING 

AND  CUTTING. 

Courses  in  Designing  of  'Waists,  Dresses  and 
SMrts,  Cloaks  and  Suits,  Fur  Garmenta,  Scarfs, 
etc..  Ohildren's  Dresses  and  Coats,  Ladies'  Un- 
derwear, Outting  and  Rttine  of  Dadies'  Tailor- 
made  Garments,  Dreasmakers    Course. 

(DA.T   lAJ^TD   EVENING   CLASSES.) 


MITCHELL'S  NEW  TORK  SCHOOL  OF 
MEN'S  GARMENT  CUTTING 

Special  and  Complete  Courses,  Cutters' 
Course.  Grading.  Use  of  Block  Patterns,  Propor- 
tions. 

(DAT   AND  EVENING  CLASSES.) 


Send  for  free  booklets  and  additional 
information. 


Hie  John  J.  Mitchell  Co.  ol  N.  Y.,  Inc.,  43  W.  25!h  St.,  N.  Y.  Ciiy 

Founded  1873.  J 


SONG  POEMS  WANTED 


For  publication.  Past  experience  is  unnecessary.  The  proposition  we  have  to 
offer  is  positively  unequaled  by  any  other  company  in  this  country.  We  accept 
available  work  for  publication,  revise  and  rearrange,  compose  suitable  music,  se- 
cure copyright  in  your  name  and  advertise.  Our  composing  staff  is  the  best  of 
any  company  of  its  kind.  Send  us  your  song  poems  or  melodies  today  for  our  free 
inspection  and  criticism,  or  write  for  our  valuable  instructive  booklet— it's  free. 

THE    MARKS-GOLDSMITH    CO.,    Inc.,  Dept.  85,  Washington,    D. 
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INTERLOCKMASTER  SLIDE  RULES- TWO  RULESINONE 

Only  RULE  IN  THE  WORLD  Tvlhereby  inside  measurements  of  doors  and  windows,  etc.,  can  be 
taken  rapidly  and  accurately.  Superior  to  any  ntJher  rule  for  outside  measurements  of  walls,  ceilings, 
etc.,  extended  and  closed  instantly,  prevents  measuring  errors.  Indisnensable  for  Mechanics. 
Builders  and  Architects^  Farmers  or  general  household  use — Try  One  To-Day !  Don  t 
Wait.     Write    for   circular   prices.     Large   profits   to   acents. 

-.4i-.rt-i^.^i-=2C:rzj^     OjlHL  MFG.  CO..  61-F  E.  420  St.,  H.  Y.  City. 
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STRAIGHTEN  YOUR  TOES  -  BANISH  THAT  BINION 


By  Using  ACHFELDT'S  PERFECTION  TOE-SPRING 

Worn  at  night,  with  auxiliary  appliance  for  day  use. 
REMOVES   THE    ACTUAL   CAUSE 

of  the  Enlarged  Joint  or  Bunion  by  straightening  the  Ijlg 
^"^'  A  PERSONAl.  DKftiONSTKATION 

of  this  simple  Surgical  Appliance  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical.     Any   other  Foot   troubles? 

Pull  particulars  In  plain  sealed  envelope  to  "Out  of 
Town"  customere  sent  on  approval.  Money  back  If  nwt  as 
represented. 

FREE,  with  every  treatment,  a  box  of  Oallocorn. 


M.  ACHFELDT,  Foot  Specialist. ^i^,^ 3 f.^otr^^^r.  citv. 


WITH 


-•CASH -FOR   ■    ■■. 

OLD  GOLD-JEWELRY- WATCHES.ae 


CASH  FOR  OLD  TEETH 

We  buy  any  jewelry,  new  or  broken,  watches,  diamonds,  gold,  silver,  platinum, 
old  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold,  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
auto  repairers'  magneto  points  or  anylhing  containing  precious  metals.  Send  any 
quantity  by  mail  or  express.  We  send  money  same  day  and  hold  your  goods  10 
days  subject  to  your  approval.  If  our  offer  is  not  satisfactory,  we  return  your 
goods  at  our  expense.     Strictly  confidential.     Established  1896.     Agents  wanted. 

LIBERTY  REFINING  CO.,  431W  Liberty  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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j  Ask  for  our  new  Catalogue  No.  66,  containing  a  complete  line 
I  of  Cleaning  Material,  Janitors'  Supplies  and  Housefurnishings 
specially  adapted  for  their  needs.    Tou  will  find  a  complete  list  of 


Wrigley-Patent 

Drain  Pipe 

Cleaner 


Brooms 
Brashes 
Ash   Cans 
Feather  Dusters 
Toilet  Paper 


Rubber  Goods 
Mats  and  Mattine 
Caspidors 
Mops  and  Handles 
Metal    Polish 


"Wrigley's   Patent 

Sewer    Cleaners 
Union  Mills  Scrub  Cloth 
"Lockit"  Towel  Rollers 
"Wundermops"  (made 

by    the   blind.) 
Alpine  Wax  Oil  Polish 


Soap  and  Powders  Etc.,    Etc.  .,.„...„  ....« 

SAMUEIL  LENA/IS 

Exclusively    Wholesale 

Housefurnishings  and  General  Supplies 

FIVE    rRO>fT    STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 
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Be  Givilized!!'* 


Be  civilized:  Beccgnlze  the  Truth 
from  the  ills  and  "horrors'  due 
Quit    purging   the    bowels. 

Nourish  the  howel-nerves  and  thus 
exercise  the  bowel  muscles— they  U 
do  the  rest.  This  won't  strain,  irri- 
tate nor  drain  the  system  of  its  al- 
buminous fluids.  Purgine  weakens 
bv  taking  these  fluids  from  other 
parts  of  the  body  to  liquefy  the 
bowel's  contents. 

Physic  mildly,  by  nourishinff  the 
bowel-nerves  with  Blacltburn's  Cas- 
ca-Royal-Pills.  All  druggists  sell 
10c  and  25c   packages. 

The    Blackburn 


and    the    truth   shall    make 
to    Constipation    Poison    in 


you        Free — 

your     system. 


BlacRburiYs 

iScaR&yatRUi 


TOADL      MAQK 


Products   Co. 
XCI 


THK    CIVILIZED 

Dayton.  Ohio. 


PUYiSIC. 


Special  FOF  YOUF  Of f iCC  Special 


Derby 
Furniture 
Gorp's.  Make 

Solid  Construction. 
Drawers  Hung  on 
Slide.  Suspension 
Roller  Bearing. 

LETTER  FILES 
oak....  13.50 

Maihogany  I  f*  (\(\ 
Finish.  .  .  '■^'^^ 

Regular  value  25% 
more. 

F.    O.    B.    Factory. 


Oak,    3  2   in.   by 
54    in 

Mahogany    Finish, 
32  in.  by  54  in.  .  , 
Oak,  32  in.  by 
60   In 


PROTECTOGRAPH 
CHECK 
PROTECTOR 


Sample  Impression. 

ffOT  OVER  TEN  THOUSAfiDJLtOmQS 


Regular  Price,    30.00 
OUR    PRICE 


15.00 


F.  O.  B.  New  York  City. 
Sliirbtly   used   but   like   new. 


Latest  Sanitary  Flat  Top  Desks 

18.00 

19.00 

20.00 

Mahogany   Finish,  <\*y  (\f\ 

32  in.  by  60  in £t£t.\J\3 

Drawers   Finished   Inside.     Deep   Drawer 
with  Book  Partition, 
F.    O.    B.    Our    Factory 

Typewriter  Specials 

Thoroughly  Rebuilt 
Guaranteed  for  One  Year 

Remingtons  -I  /»  (\(\ 

No.  6  or  7 1 0.V/U 

Remingtons  Q»7  Zt(\ 

No.   10  visible Oi  »%J\J 

35.00 

40.00 

20.00 

27.50 


Underwood 
No.  4  visible. 

Underwood 
No.  5  visible. 

Olivers 

No.  3  visible. 

Olivers 

No.   5  vlstble . 


Burroughs  Adjdlng  Machine 100.00 

Mimeographs,   Self-Inkers Z5.00 

IMultlgraphs    100.00 


REFERENCES:     Citizen's    Central    National    Bank;    Lincoln   Trust    Co. 


Office 
Furniture 

Filing 

Cabinets 


NATHAN'S 


Everything  for  the  Office 

100-102  Worth  Street,  near  Broadway 
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Adding 
Machines 

Office 
Appliances 


New  York  City 


OLD    COINS    WANTED 

We  pay  CASH  premiums  on  hundreds  Of  TT.  S.  and  Foreign  Coins.  All  V. 
S.  Large  Copper  Cents.  %  cents,  2c.  Pieces.  3c.  Pieces.  20c.  Pieces  and 
Gold  Dollars  are  at  a  premium.  Some  coins  dated  as  late  as  1894  are  at 
a  large  premium.  It  will  pay  vou  to  keep  all  money  dated  before  1895 
until  you  see  copy  of  our  New  Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7,  which 
shows  prices  we  guarantee  to  pay  for  coins,  sent  postpaid  for  10  cents. 
Get  posted;  it  may  mean  your  fortune.  C.  F.  GLAUKK  &  CO.,  Coin 
Dealers,  Box  154.   Le  Roy.  N.  Y. 


COME  TO  DETROIT 
THE  AUTOMOBILE, 
CENTER 
AND 


I 


t' 


THEN  EARN 
$75^0*300 


■Wonderfuil 
opportunities   everywhere 
for  Detroit-trained  men  in  every 
branch  of  this  big,  fascinating  and  grow- 
In;;  1  .siness.     Every  locality  Tieeds  ambitious 
men  to  start  garage  and  repair  shops  in  down- 
town and  residence  districts. 

Detroit  is  Automobile    center — 44    factories — 67    ont    of 
every  lOO  cars  are  mnde  in  Detroit.     Our  students  make  fast 
time — practical  instruction  starts  first  day,  in  construction,  repair 
ing  and   driving  standard  makes  of  cars.      Average  man   completes 
course  in  six  weeks — ready  to  step  into  good  job,  or  start  business  for 
himself.      Many    work    while    they   learn. 

EARN  $75.00  TO  $300.00  A  MONTH 

Reap  a  harvest  of   dollars  where  the  dollars  are. 
Students  Actually  Build   New  Cars  fTom  Start  to  Finish 

thus  getting  regular  practical  factory  experience  in  assembling,  block-testing; 
road-tes'ting.  etc.  Reail  work 
On  real  up-to-date  cars.  In- 
struction on  all  leading  types  of 
self-starters — Gray  &  DavSs, 
Deico,  Westlngrhouse.  Ward, 
Leonard,  etc.  Delco  and  Gray 
and  Davis  ignition  lighting  and 
starting  systems  in  operation. 
Block  Test  DeT»artmeii*  has 
from  7  to  15  different  motors. 
Send  for  "AUTO  SCHOOL 
NE>VS."   It's  free. 


PER 
MOttTH 


Our  Guarantee 

We  guarantee  to  qualify 
you  for  a  position  as  chauf- 
feur. repairnWD.  tester, 
salesman  or  demonstrator  in 
a  short  tim?.  or  we  will 
refund  your  money. 

And  don't  forget,  we 

famish  positions,  too. 

On  account  of  being  in 
the  auio  center,  we  can 
furnish  positions  that  can- 
not  be   obtained   elsewhere. 


Michigan  State  Auto  School 

fThe   Old    Reliable    School) 
DeiH.  W,.  13  to  19  Selden  Ave. 
DKTROTT.     MICH. 


r/y£  OLO  RfLIABLB  SCHOOL 
SUCCessFVL  GRAOi^ATES  irt 

i 

S 
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m 

B 

m 

REDDING  &  CO. 
MASONIC  BOOKS  AND  GOODS 

Regalia,  Jewels,  Badges,  Pins,  Charms  and  Lodge  Supplies. 
Send  for  Catalogue  W.  200  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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ELECTRICAL    DEVICES 

Latest  Development  in 

Electric  Heating  Pad 

Thoroughly  Guaranteed 

TAKES  PLACE  OF  HOT  WATER 
BOTTLE   AND    POULTICE 

Safety  Elcomfo  Heating  Pad  consists  of 
flexible  electric  pad,  which  can  be 
ishaped  to  fit  any  part  of  body.  Auto- 
matic heat  control  "which  can  be  regulated 
to  give  any  heat,  100»  to  200«  P.  Price, 
including  soft  eiderdown  washable  cover. 


$6.50 


A  New  Vacuum  Cleaner 
Just  Out 

A  Cleaner  Without  Defects 

(Fitted  with  air  cooled  motor  and  14-inch  suc- 
tion shoe.  Has  control  switch  in  handle  and  a 
locking  device  which  keeps  handle  in  any  desired 
position.  Very  light  in  weight.  Fully  guaranteed 
against  electrical  and  mechanical  defects.    Price, 

$27.50 

ELECTRIC    IRONS 

These  are  the  irons  with  the  hot  point,  cool 
handle  and  FIVE-YEAR  GUARANTEE  on  the 
heating  element.  Highly  polished  nickel  finish 
and  furnished  complete  with  eight  feet  as- 
bestos  covered    cord    and    attach nnent    plug. 

In  ordering  state  the  voltage  of  your  current. 

3-Pound  Iron     .     .     .     $3.00 
5-Pound  Iron     •     • 


6-Pound  Iron 


$3.50 
$3.50 


We  carry  a  complete  line  of  Heating:  Devices.  Vibrators  and  all  types  of  Electrical 
Specialties  at  lowest  prices.     SE-ND  FOR  OUR  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE. 

E.  B.  LATHAM  &  CO.  Tel.  Barclay  0350.   4  MURRAY  ST.,  N.  Y.C. 
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YOUR  HBTiRT 

Boes  It  Flutter,  FaJpitate 
or  Skip  Beats?  Have  you 
Shortness  of  Breath,  Ten- 
dernesSi  Numbness  ot 
Pain  in  left  side.  Dizzi- 
ness, Fainting  Spells, 
Spots  Before  Eyes*  Sudden 
Starting  in  Sleep,  Ner- 
Tousiiess,  Nigh  t  m  a  r  e, 
Hungry  or  Weak  Spells, 
Oppressed  Feelinsr  in  Chest,  Cholcing  Sen- 
ation  in  Throat,  Painful  to  l.ie  on  I»eft  Side, 
Cold  Hands  OT  Feet,  Difficult  Breathing, 
Heart  Dropsy,  Swelling  of  Feet  or  Ankles, 
or  Neuralgia  Around  Heart?  If  you  have 
one  or  more  of  the  above  symptoms,  don't 
fail  to  use  Dr.  Kinsman's  Guaranteed 
Heart  Tablets.  Not  a  secret  medicine.  It 
Is  said  that  one  person  out  of  every  four 
lias  a  weal<  heart.  Three-fourtha  of  these 
do  not  linow  it,  and  hundreds  wrongfully 
treat  themselves  for  the  Stomach,  Lungs, 
Kidneys  or  Nerves.  Don't  take  any  dhances 
when  Dr.  Kinsman's  Heart  Tablets  are 
within  your  reach.  1,000  indorsements 
furnished. 

FREE  TREATMENT 

Any  sufferer  sending  his  name  and  P. 
O,  address  to  Dr.  F.  G.  Kinsman.  Box  SflO, 
Augusta,  Maine,  will  receive  a  box  of 
Heart  Tablets  for  trial  by  return  mall, 
postpaid,  free  of  charge.  D'on't  risk  death 
by  delay.    Send  at  once. 


Water 

Pumps 

Water 


Tou  can  (have  fresh,  running 
■water  day  and  nig-ht,  winter  and 
summer,  Tvithout  labor,  fuel  or 
adjustments.  At  a  low  first 
cost  and  without  skilled  labor 
you  can  install  a  Rife  Hydraulic 
Ram  and  pump  -water  by  water 
power.  Any  stream  having  a 
(fall  of  three  or  more  feet  and  a 
supply  of  three  or  more  g'allons 
per  minute  operates  it.  Many 
sizes.  12,000  in  daily  use.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Write  to-day 
for  catalog  and  tell  us  your  water 
supply  conditions — we  will  send 
a  free  estimate  on  your  re- 
quirements. 

RIFE    ENGINE    COMPANY 
2183  Trinity  Building.  N.  "X.  City 


MARRIED  or  SINGLE— YOUNG  or 
OLD— MALE  or  FEMALE 

all  must  have  the  advice  given  in 
DR.  FOOTE'S  PLAIN  HOME  TALK, 
a  1248  page  book  on  Marriage, 
Parentage,  Health,  Disease  and 
Sexual  Life;  330  illustrations,  with 
80  lithographs  in  5  colors.  Send 
to-day  for  our  FREE  descriptive 
booklet  with  table  of  contents  and 
opinions  gf  people,  also  our 

SPECIAL  PRICE  OFFER 

MURRAY  HILL  PUB.  CO. 

12E  Lexington  Ave.,  Dept.  W.  A. 
New  York 
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Beer  Recognized  by  Governments  as  the  Real 
Temperance  Beverage  in  Peace  and  War 

The  value  of  beer  as  a  temperance  drink  has  at  no  time  been  more 
forcefully  recognized  by  various  governments  than  during  the  great  world 
war.  At  a  time  when  all  of  the  governments  concerned  have  taken  meas- 
ures to  promote  efficiency  by  either  heavily  taxing,  restricting  or  prohibit- 
ing- heavy  alcoholic  drinks,  they  have,  as  a  main  step  in  this  direction, 
encouraged  the  use  of  light  'beers. 

OFFICIAL  INDORSEMENTS  OF  BEER 

The  British  Government  has  placed  severe  restriction's  upon  the  sale  of  heavy 
alcoholics,  but  has  placed  none  ujpon  the  sale  of  beer,  the  yse  of  which  in  place  of 
strong  drink  it  Is  avowedly  encouraging.  Such  rum  as  la  feeing  distributed  among 
the  soldiers  In  the  trenches  is  served  chiefly  for  its  medicinal  value. 

The  French  Government  has  prohibited  the  sale  of  absinthe,  cocktails,  bitters 
and  such  drinks,  but  in  its  official  order  it  expressly  allows  beer  and  other  light 
beverages,  which  it  designates  as  hygienic  drinks,  in  industrial  establishments. 
A  Commission  on  Alcohol,  appointed  by  the  French  Government,  has  declared 
against  the  use  of  heavy  alcoholics  in  the  army,  and  in  favor  of  allowing  wine, 
beer  and  cider  to  the  soldiers. 

The  German  soldier  Is  allowed  a  certain  quantity  of  beer  dally.  The  German 
brewers  have  been  encouraged  in  various  ways  to  send  beer  to  the  front.  The 
German  Government  has  reserved  for  its  troops  20  per  cent,  of  the  beer  made  in 
the  German  Empire. 

Recently  various  high  officials  of  the  Russian  Government  have  declared  in 
favor  of  permitting  the  sale  of  beer  and  wine  throughout  Russia.  Their  chief 
reason,  as  expressed  in  their  pronouncements.  Is  that  the  total  prohibition  experi- 
ment has  led  to  grave  abuses,  and  that  light  beverages,  such  as  beer,  will  better 
promote  genuine  temperance  than  a  prohibitory  law  which  fosters  illicit  distilling 
and  illicit  selling  of  hard  liquors. 

The  Commission  on  Alcohol  appointed  by  the  Norwegian  Government  has  re- 
ported adversely  to  the  (introduction  of  prohibition,  and  favors  encouraging  the  sale 
and  use  of  light  beers  as  a  temperance  move  to  lessen  the  consumption  of  hard 
liquors. 

These  are  impressive  examples  of  the  practical  conclusions,  based  upon 
experience,  of  the  governments  of  many  countries. 

BEER  A  LIQUID  REFRESHMENT 

The  making  of  beer  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  making  of  bread. 
Bread  is  baked.  Beer  is  boiled.  One  is  a  solid  food,  the  other  a  liquid  refresh- 
ment. Beer  carries  the  process  of  digestion  a  little  further  than  bread,  which  is 
also  partly  digested  starch,  made  so  by  alcoholic  fermentation,  like  beer.  In 
beer,  as  in  bread,  the  consumer  gets  the  essence  of  golden  grain,  prepared  and 
extracted  by  natural  processes. 

As  a  diet  beer  possesses  a  three-fold  property — it  quenches  thirst,  stimulates 
digestion  and  nourishes.  Beefsteak  as  a  foundation  and  beer  as  a  support  fur- 
nishes the  most  nutritious  food,  approved  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

A  UNIVERSAL  TONIC  AND  FOOD 

"Beer,"  says  Prof.  Chas.  Frederick  Chandler  of  Columbia  University,  "is  a 
beverage  prepared  from  barley,  water,  hops  and  yeast.  Beer  is  a  food.  American 
beer  contains  6  per  cent,  solid  food,  only  3  to  4  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  also  lecithin, 
which  is  real  brain  food.  Beer  and  bread  are  both  made  from  cereals;  bread  with 
water,  and  Is  solid;  beer  with  more  water,  and  is  liquid.  Teast  converts  both  into 
palatable  and  readily  digested  food.  Both  contain  alcohol.  Beer  is  not  intoxi- 
cating in  ordinary  quantities,  and  beer  is  one  of  the  foods  that  is  free  from  bacteria. 
It  is  appetizing  and  aids  digestion. 

"If  the  prohibitionists  drive  beer  from  the  household  they  will  deprive  a  large 
part  of  the  population  of  a  wholesome  article  of  food."— Advertisement. 
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Portable  Sectional  Steel  Garages  ^QC 

Size  10x14,  Complete     -----    OV 

The  Best  That  Money  and  Mechanical  Skill  Can  Produce 

Substantial  in  construction.  Can  be 
ereoted  in  less  than  one  day.  No 
skill  required  to  put  them  together. 
Few  parts,  sections  bolt  together. 
Interlock  and  overlap,  weather-tight 
joints.  We  use  heavy  special  beaded 
galvanized  steel. 

Portable  Buildings 
for  All  Purposes 

LARGE      STOCK      OF      CORRUGATED 

STEEL     ROOFING     AND      SIDING 

—GALVANIZED  AND  BLACK— 

ON    HAND. 

Tool  houses,  farm  buildings,  workshops,  motor  cycle    sheds,    boat   houses,   voting 
booths,  &c. 

ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER  "W"  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

ANCHOR    CORRUGATING    CONSTRUCTION   CO. 

INCORPORATED. 

140  WASHINGTON  STREET,  Near  Cedar  Street^  NEW  YORK  CITY 

RECTOR— 4232. 
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MOTOR    NECESSITIES 


GUARANTEED    FOREVER 

Ask  your  dealer  for  these 
leaders  and  other  EVER- 
GOOD  Motor  Necessities. 

■are  equip- 
ment of  375  manufactur- 
ers. They  predominate  the 
Bpark  plug:  field  for  dura- 
bility   and    efficiency. 


Spark     Plugs 


EMIL  GROSSMAN  MFG.  CO..  Inc. 

BUSH  TERMINAL,.   Model  Pactcrry   No.    20, 

BROOKLYN.  New  York  City.   U.   S.   A. 

1253    Michigan    Ave..    CBDICAGO. 


$4 


PROTECT  YOUR  NOSE  AND  PREVENT  CATARRH  AND  COLDS 

EUCANOL     CERATE 

The  formula  of  a  New  York  specialist  for  nasal  catarrh,  cold  in  the  head, 
and   for   swelling  of  the  nasal   mucous   membrane. 

AUTOMOBILIST'S     FRIEND 

Prevents  swelling  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  and  protects  it  from  irri- 
tating particles  of  dust  and  from  germs.  Keeps  the  membrane  healthy  and 
sweetens  the  breath. 

35c    per    tube    with   injection    nozzle,    at    leading   druggists,    or   by   mail. 

PANKOTINE  MEDICAL  CO. 

353  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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THE  NORMYL  ASSOCIATION 

Organized  to  Promote  the  Use  of  the  Normyl  Remedy  for 

Alcoholism  and  Drug  Habits 


President, 
Miss  Sara  Graliain  Mulhall 

Vice-President, 
Mrs.  Philip  M.  Lydig 

Treasurer, 
Mr.  George  Chase 

Honorary   Secretary, 
Rev.  Percy  Stickney  Grant,  D.  D. 

Chairman  Advisory  Committee, 
NX/illiara  H.  Tolman,  Ph.  D. 


foreword 

To  "be  normal — that  is 
the  tirthright  of  every 
man.  If  you -have  lost 
yourself — that  self  that 
came  into  the  woild 
alert  iMth  possibilities 
-here  is  a  chance  to 
\  find  yourself,  and,  find- 
ing, hold  yourself  a 
man. 


Cable,  Normyl,  Newyork 
Telephone,  6804  Schuyler 

with  the  Novinyl  Remedy, 

physicians.    Indorsed  by 
safe  and  sure 


Let  Us  Help  You 

Free  Yourself  from 
These  Nerve  Racking, 

iGrand  prize   1914,  Exposition  of 

and  Body  Destrovine  Sl!^*  American  Museum  of  Safety, 
u    «     wuj  ^^aiivjuiQ  i,.jjj   recognition   af  the   devotion 

If   Lji  )of  time,  money  and  personal  ser 

naOIlS  N  vice     in     humanitarian     achieve 

ment.' 

which  is  now  prescribed  in  England  by  over  2,000 
the  clergy  and  business  men  everywhere.    Our 


HOME  TREATMENT 

consists  of  24  tiny  bottles  of  medicine  (guaranteed  harmless),  one  for  each 
day;  it  does  not  malie  the  patient  sick  and  can  be  taken  without  any  incon- 
venience or  interruption  to  his  or  her  usual  routine,  specially  relieves  the 
craving,  builds  up  and  restores  the  energies  and  will  power. 

OUR    INSTITUTE  TREATMENT 

is  only  for  extreme  cases,  where  a  person's  condition  is  such  that  he  needs 
careful  supervision  during  every  stage  in  the  lise  of  the  remedy,  which  can 
be  administered  under  the  personal  direction  of  his  own  physician.  For 
further  information  call  or  send  for  our 

FREE   BOOKLET 

which  describes  our  remedy  and  treatment,  contains  letters  of  indorsement 
from  physicians,  clergymen  and  testimonial  letters  from  cured  patients. 


110    West 


THE    NORMYL 
82d    Street 
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ASSOCIATION 

New  York  City 


The  Bunker  Automatic  Massaging  Trusses  and  Abdominal  Bells 


"THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD' 


Oor   Patent    Spring'   Action 


A  Truss  that  has  withstood  the  "acid 
test"  of  years.  Comfortable,  mechanically 
perfect,  reasonable  In  price.  Free  consul- 
tation. Fitted  by  experts.  Thousands  of 
happy  and  healthful  wearers.  Springs 
shown  4n  cut  give  any  desirable  pressure 
on  the  rupture;  no  pressure  on  the  spine; 
mild    massaging    action. 

Hard  and  soft  pads  and  various  plates. 
We  build  special   for  every  case. 

Worn  by  prominent  people.  Those  who 
have  worn  them  would  wear  no  other. 
"Aste  them." 

Call  or  write  for  booklet 

THE  BUNKER  TRUSS    CO. 

110  West  31th  St..         near  Sixth  Avenue 

New   York   City 


CRIPPLES 

We  correct  and  OTeroome 
all  crippled  conditioma  of  the 
limbs  and  spine  by  the  ap- 
plication of  our  mechanically 
perfected  appajatua  and  cor- 
sets. 

Write  and  state  your  case 
and  Tve  will  teE  you  wftiat 
we  can  do  for  yoa. 

The  William  M.  Eisen  Co. 

Practical       Ortho'paedists 

Department  No.  1 
413   Eierhth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  25  years  manufacturers 
to  the  prominent  hospitals  of 
the  country. 


Artificial  Eyes  Made  to  Order 

My  experience,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country,  enables  me  to  attend  to  the  most  difficult 
cases  with  the  utmost  facility  and  accuracy. 

If  you  cannot  call  at  my  office  personally,  I  can 
by  a  simple  method  fit  you  just  as  well  if  you  take 
the  trouble  to  explain  your  case  to  me,  and  I  guar- 
antee to  give  you  satisfaction. 

Doctors  and  Opticians  Supplied  VLTJUf      1V4T  Tf  1  T7T> 

on  Most  Favorable  Terms  VY  lYl.    lYlULiLilliK 

242  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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MALONEY  Guaranteed  TREES 


3.000.000 

quality; 

fruit; 

TREES 


BU^ES 


Are  fresih  dug,  upland  grown,  hardy,  neaJthy,  vigor- 
ous, free  from  scale  and  disease,  propagated  from 
trees  of  merit.  No  risk.  No  disappointment  for  we 
only  sell  what  trees  we  grow,  and  our  varieties  have 
been  tested  31  years.  Bach  order  is  given  the 
personal  attention  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Maloney.  packed  to 
reach  you  in  just  as  good  condition  as  the  day  they 
^vere  dug;  prompt  delivery  assured.  '^Ir.  W.  F. 
Maloney  answers  your  letters  and  gives  you  the 
benefit  of  our  experience,  so  that  you  get  the  best 


PEACH. 
CHERRY  ,1 
PLUM  ^  i 
PEAR    ' 


possible  service  when  deabng  wiMi  us.    Large  or  small  <\| l ||U2%^|BJL^ 
orders  for  Lawn,  Garden  or  Orchard  receive  the  same  ^sSilVVlJirPrQ.   .  ^ 
care.     Thirty-one  years  of  exi)erJence  enables  us  to  ORNAKIENTALS 
sell  you  quality  trees  aind  planits  at  very  low  prices.  **'' 

Write  to-day  for  our  1916  free,  wholesale  Illustrated  cataloe,         Dansville's     Pioneer 
MAl,ONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO..  Box  39,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  Wholesale  Nurseries. 

XCIX 


PATENTS    AND 


104  OURAY  BUILDING, 


TRADE    MARKS 


LANCASIEBW&ALLWINE 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


IMPROVEMENTS     WANTED 

ManufacturerB  yrrite  us  constajiitly  fhat  fhiy  -wani  toveDtions  protected  -tihroTig'h  ng  brooeht 
to  fcheir  aiMention.  They  M'ant  to  enlajge — tak«  on  more  profitable  lines,  and  are  svilling  bo  pay 
■well  for  dmprovemente.  Men  who  see  the  fauHs  in  existing  tools  or  aerlces,  and  impiore  on 
tbfim.  or  who  devise  new  tools  or  machines  for  doing  work  with  less  la.bor  or  expense,  are  the 
inrentors  who  net  BIG   MONKEY   INCOMES. 

Tou  men  who  work  tip  imiproveme-nta,  gelt  an  income  from  1171601.  ConsviU  ns — it  costs  you 
nothing  to  get  our  advice  and  opinion — w€  will  help  you  turn  your  ideas  into  money.  Often 
the  s]ight*st  imi>rovement  means  thousands  of  dollars  saved.  Get  your  share  of  these  profits. 
It  may  mean  more  than  ytJur  present  income, 

^   .^  We  are^WEGISTERED  PATENT   ATTOR>TEYS. 

FREE  OPINION  AND  ADVIOB.      PERSONAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  ALL  MATTERS. 

REFERENCES: 
TUB   J.    P.    ROTH   PACKKNa    CO.,  SECfOND    NATIONAL,    BANK, 

CINCINNATI.  O.  WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

Send  for  our  large  hond  paper  disclosure  sheet  on  wWch  to  make  yotir  draivings  and  «tab- 
llsh  jOUr  riglita.     Sent  free,  together  with  our  book  of  advice  and  directions,   entitled 

INVENTIONS  '''^i^^'o^^T 


Sectional  an^  Knock-Down  Buildings 

BUNGALOWS,  GARAGES,  SCHOOL- 
HOUSES,  CHURCHES,  CAMPS,  ETC. 

"WRITE     FOR     CATALOG 

SPRINGFIELD  PORTABLE  HOUSE  CO. 

MARBRIDGE     BUILDING 

34th  Street  and  Broadway  -  -  New  York 

Phone:  Greeley  3606 


Complete 
Electrical 
Tuition, 


This  work  has  beea  prepared  for  those  who 
have  not  had  the  time  or  means  to  take  an 
Electrical  Course  in  a  Technical  Sc-hool.  It  is 
intended  for  self-ingtniction.  It  is  the  mosit 
understandable  book  on  Electricity  ever  put 
in  type,  and  ie  of  a  real  service  in  t)he  ac- 
quirement of  trustworthy  knowledge  of  all 
liasPd  of  Electricity. 

Lessons  in  Practical 

ELECTRICITY 

Principles,  Experiments  and 

Arithmetical  Problems 

By  C.  WALTON  SWOOPE 

Asso.  Mem.  A.  I.  K.  E. 

Late    Instructor    of    Applied   Electricity 

at   the  Spring   Garden   Institnte, 

Philadelphial 

The  work  consists  of  over  600  pages.    There 

aire    404    illustrations;    438   review    qnesrtions; 

154  "worked-out  problems;  119  problems,  wit)h 

answers,  for  the  student  to  work  out,  and  102 

experiments. 

The  Plan  of  Instruction 

The  book  is  the  most  comprehensive  ever 
publislied.  It  is  the  closest  approach  to  "in 
person"  tuition  possible;  it  anticipates  every- 
thing tfhe  student  needs  in  rules  and  data  and 
reasons  why;  the  studenit  is  never  left  in 
doubt;  he  is  made  to  prove  Jiis  work  as  he 
goes  along.  Every  proposition  is  proven  by 
worked-oiit  probloms.  Showing  just  how  re- 
sults are  obtained,  and  other  similar  problems, 
with  answers,  are  given  for  the  student  to 
work  m\i.  so  ithat  lie  may  fully  understand. 
There  are  also  438  review  questions. 

The  Sale  of  32,000  Copies 

is  evidence  of  value  of  tihis  book.  32,000  men 
have  teea  belped  to  better  positions  and  sal- 
aries by  reading  and  studying  it.  "Go  thou 
and  do  likewise." 

No  Risk  to  You 

We  send  you  this  book  on  receiiit  of  $2.00. 
Keep  it  ten  days  and  look  it  over  carefuUy; 
if  it  doesn't  matdh  up  with  your  notion  of 
what  such  a  book  should  be,  send  it  back  and 
we'll  return  the  •two. 

D.  Van  Nostrand  Co. 

Publishers  artd  Booksellers  Since  1848 

25  Park  Place,  New  York 

Setrd  for  biir  232  page  Catalosr. 


Become  a  Government 
Employee 


The 

greatest 
oppor- 
tunity 
of  your  life- 
t  i  m  e   is 
waiting  for 
you  in  tlie  service  of 
Uncle     Sam.     60,000 
Civil  Service  appoint- 
ments will  be  made 
this     year  — 1916. 
60,000  men  and  wom- 
en will  secure  posi- 
tions  ifor   life,    with 
big   ipay,    rapid    ad- 
vancement,    pleasant 
working    conditions, 
short  hours  and  an- 
nual  vacations   with 

pay- 
Will   you 
of  them? 

THE  PAKCETL  POST 

(the  people's  express  company) 
16  creating  tbousands  of  openings  in  the 

RAILWAY  MAIL  SERVICE 

at   salaries   ranging    from    $900  to    begin    witii 
to  $1800  a  year  and  upward. 

POST    OFnCB   SERVICE 

as  P»st    Office  Clerk  and   Oi(y    Mail    Cajrier 
pays  $800  (at  entrance)  to  $1300  and  upward. 

RURAIi  CARRIER  SERVICE 

positions  pay  from  $600  to  .$1800. 

THESE  POSITIONS  ARE  FOR  LITE 

There  are  no  strikes,  hard  times  or  lay-offs. 
And  they  are  open  to  all  American  citizens, 
as  are  other  desirable  positions  in  the  Custom. 
House,  Internal  Reyeuue  and  other  branches 
of  the  service. 

Remembeir,  if  you're  an  American  citizen, 
18  years  of  age  or  over,  you're  eligible  for  one 
of  these  positions.  Make  up  your  mind  that 
you  want  one  and 

Write  ns  TODAY  —  NOW  —  for  our 
blgr  Free  64-paB:e  illustrated  catalog 
describincr  these  attractive  positions 

Let  us  show  you  how  to  prepare  for  the 
examinations  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  a  former  UN'ITED  STATES  CIVIL  SER- 
VICE SECRETARY-EXAMINER. 

Patterson  Civil  Service  School 

1916  Uvinsrston  Bldsr.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"The  school  with  the  record  for  making  good" 
SEND  FOR  PROOFS.  DO  IT  NOW. 
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HowtoGrow  Fruit  FREE] 

Write  to-day  for  our  book — more  than  a  catalogue.  Tells  what 
to  plant  in  your  locality.  How  to  plant,  how  to  trim,  spraying-, 
as  well  as  g'iving  you  the  choicest  varieties  of  apples,  peaches,  I 
cherries  and  other  fruit — all  "Wood  Quality"  stock.  Cost  you 
about  half  agents'  prices.  We  sell  direct  only.  We  will  send 
this  book  absolutely  free.  Not  the  biggest  book,  but  one  you  can  | 
depend  on.      Don't  fail  to  write  for  a  icopy.      Return  maU  brings  it. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES,  Allen  L.  Wood] 

567  Ctaver  Road,  Rocliester,  N.  T. 


CHARLES      FRIED 

Manufacturer  and  Importer  of  Artificial  Eyes, 

36  East  23d  Street,  near  Fourth  Ave. 
New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

ARTIFICIAL  EYES  MADE  TO  ORDER 

SATISFACTION    GUARANTEED. 
CARRY  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  EYES  IN  AMERICA. 

Therefore  in  positdoa  to  fit  most  difficult  oases. 
WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  W. 


BIGGER  AND  BETTER  YIELD  OF  ALL  CROPS 
BY  INOCULATING  YOUR  SOIL  WITH 


the  Standard  Inocuhttton 


Higb-Bred    Nitrogen  Gathering    Bacteria 


Farm  Land  Becomes  More  Valuable  After  Using  FARMOGERM 

KEADY  FOR  USB — Just  mix  the  water,  moisten  seed  or  spray.    Bacteria  paax- 
anteed  to  be  right.    Put  up  for  use  with 

Alfalfa,  Peas,  Beans,  all  Garden  and  Field 

Varieties,  all  the  Clovers,  Vetch,  Sweet  Peas 

and  all  Legumes. 

Gives  better  results  than  nitrate  of  soda  at  fraction  of  cost  and  >aTx»r.  IiiEyi 
US  PROVE  IT.  Write  for  Free  Book  the  "TiEGTJMB  GROWER,"  which  glveS 
full  particulars  about  FARMOGERM.  Getour  letters  fronn  users  and  out  re- 
ports from  authorities. 

When  yon  order  please  mention  what  crop  you  want  it  for,  $2.00  per 
acre,  5  acres  for  $6.00.  Garden  size  bottle  50c.  at  alt  seed  stores  or  direct 
from 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
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LET  US  MAKE  YOU  FAT 

30c     BOX     FREE 

We  Want  to  Prove  at  Our  Own  Expense  That  II  Is  No  Longer 
Necessary  80  Be  Thin,  Scrawny  and  Undeveloped. 


"Gee!    lyook  at  that  pair  of  skinny  scarecrows!    Why  don't  they  try  Sargol?" 


This  is  a  generous  offer  to  every  thin  man  or 
•woman.  We  positiTely  guarantee  to  increase  your 
wedght  to  yovtr  own  satisfaction  or  no  pay.  Think 
this  over — tihink  what  it  means.  At  cux  own  risk, 
we  offer  to  put  10,  15,  yes,  30  pounds  of  good,  solid 
"stay  there"  flesh  on  your  bones  to  £H1  mit 
hoQlows  in  cheeks,  neck,  or  bust,  to  get  rid  of 
that  "peaked"  look,  to  do  this  ■without  drastic 
diet,  "tonics,"  severe  phjaical  culture  "stunts,'* 
detention  irom  busdness  or  any  irksome  require- 
ments— if  we  fail  it  costs  you  nothing. 

We  particularly  wish  to  hear  from  the  exces- 
sively thin,  those  who  know  the  lunniliation 
and  embarrassment  whidh  only  skinny  people 
have  to  suffer  in  silence.  We  want  to  send  a 
free  50-cent  package  to  the  people  who  are  called 
"slats"  and  ''bean  poles,"  to  bony  -women, 
whose  clothes  never  look  ''anyhow,"  no  matte'r 
how  expensively  dressed,  to  the  skinny  men  who 
fail  to  gain  social  or  business  recognition  on 
account  of  ttieir  starved  appearance.  We  canre 
not  whether  you  have  been  thin  from  birth,  whether 
you  have  lost  flesh  through  sickness,  how  many 
flesh  builders  you  have  experimented  with.  We 
take  the  risk  and  assume  it  cheerfully.  If  we  can- 
not put  pounds  and  pounds  of  healtby  flerih  oii 
your  frame  we  don't  want  your  money. 

The  new  treatment  is  used  bo  increase  the  red 
corpuscles  in  the  blood,  strengthen  the  nerves 
and  iput  the  digestive  tract  into  suoh  shape  that 
your  food  is  assimilated  and  turned  into  good, 
solid,  healthy  flesh  instead  of  passing  through  the 
sjstem    \mdigested    and    \masslmllated.    It    ds    a 


thoroughly  scientific  principle,  this  Sargol,  foi- 
building  up  the  thin,  weak  and  debilitated  with- 
out any  nauseous  dosing,  la  many  conditions 
it  is  be1,ter  tham  cod  liver  oil  and  certainly  is 
much  rfleasanter  to  take. 

Send  for  the  50-cent  box  to-day.  Convince 
ua  by  your  prompt  acceptance  of  this  offer  that 
you  are  writing  in  good  faith  and  really  desire 
to  gain  in  weight.  The  -SO-cent  pncknge  which 
we  will  send  you  free  ^ould  be  an  eye-opener 
to  you.  We  send  it  that  you  may  see  dta  simple, 
harmless  nature,  how  easy  it  is  to  take,  how 
you  may  gain  flesh  privately  without  knowledge 
of  friends  or  family. 

We  could  not  publish  this  offer  if  wc  were  mot 
prepajred  to  live  up  to  it.  It  is  only  the  as- 
tounding results  of  our  new  method  of  treatment 
that  make  such  an  offer  and  such  a  guarantee 
possible  on  our  part.  So  out  off  the  coupon  to- 
day and  mail  it  at  once  to  The  Sairgol  Com- 
pany, 302-N  Herald  Bldg..  Bingihamton,  N.  Y  . 
and  please  enclose  ten  cents  with  yow  letter  to 
help  pay  distribution  _  expenses.  Take  our  word, 
you'll  nevej   regret  it. 


FREE  SARGOL  COUPON 

This  certificate  with  ten  cents  to  help  pay 
postage  and  distribution  expenses,  entitles 
the  holder  to  one  50  cent  package  of  Sargol 
the  Flesh  builder.  The  Sajgol  Co.,  30^-IN 
Herald    Building.    Binghamton,    N.    Y. 
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19th  SEASON 

I  MANUFACTURE 

Dress,  Dye,  Bleach  and  Make  Up  Furs  in  the  latest  styles  and 
sell  direct  to  the  trade,  therefore  I  am  in  a  position  to  pay  you 
the  HIGHEST  PRICES  for  shipments  of 

RAW  FURS 

NA/RITE  AX  OIMCE   F^OR   RRICE    LIST 

SAMUEL    LEWIS 

14.7-149-131-153  West  29th  St.,  New  York  City 
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For  Health  and  Crop  Insurance 

USE 


^yy//>/^/y/yy/yy^/^/^yy^^^^^ 


FORMALDEHYDE 


eOLUTION  IJ.  S.  p.  40%  VOLUME.  ^ 


WWW/rMM/M/M??M?^^/M/MM/y^/^M^/M/////^^^^^^ 


ON     THE     FARM 

It  Destxoys  Grain  Smut,  Potato  Scab  and  other  Fvingous  Diseases. 

IN     TH  E     HOME 

It  Kills  Flies,  Disinfects  Sick  Rooms,  Toilets,  Drains,  Sinks,  Etc.,  Etc. 

for  Tree  Illustrated  Booklet  Write  to 

PERTH    AMBOY    CHEMICAL     WORKS 


100  WiUiam  Street New  York 
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f  Jhe  Magnetic  Girl 

How  3he  Compels  Others  to  Obey 
Her  Will 


100,000     Copies     of     Remarkable     Book 

descrlbiner  .oeculiar   Psychic    Towers   to 

be  distributed  Post  Free  to  readers 

of  Xhe  World  Aluuuiac. 

"The  wonderfUil  power  of  Personal  In- 
fluence, Magnetism,  Faecinatian.  Mind 
Control,  call  It  what  you  will,  can  surely 
be  acquired  by  every  one,  no  matter  how 
unattractive  or  unsuccessful,"  says  Mr. 
EJlmer  Ellsworth  Knowles.  author  of  the 
new  boolc  entitled  "The  Key  to  the  De- 
velopment of  the 
Inner  Forces." 
The  book  lays 
bare  many  as- 
tounding' facts 
concerning  the 
practices  of  the 
Eastern  Yogis, 
and  describes  a 
simple  ihougli  ef- 
fective system  of 
controlling  the 
thoughts  and 
acta  of  others; 
how  one  may 
gain  the  love  and 
friendship  o  f 
those  who  might 
otherwise  remain 
Indifferent;  how 
t  o  quickly  and 
accurately  .1udge 
the  character 
and  disposition 
of  an  Individual; 
how  to  cure  the 
most  obstinate 
diseases  and 
habits  without 

drugs  or  medd- 
clnes;  even  the 
complex  subject 
o  t  projecting 

thoughts  (telepathy)  Is  explained.  Miss 
Josephine  Davis,  the  popular  stage  favor- 
V^'  Pilose  portrait  appears  above,  declares 
that  Prof.  Knon'les'  bool<  opens  the  door 
to  success,  health  and  happiness  to  every 
mortal,  no  matter  what  his  or  her  position 
in  life.  She  believes  that  Prof.  Knowles 
has  discovered  principles  which,  if  uni- 
versally adopted.  wiM  revolutionize  the 
mental  status  of   the  human  Tace. 

The  book,  which  is  being  distributed 
broadcast  free  of  charge,  is  full  of  photo- 
graphic reproductions  showing  how  these 
unseen  forces  are  being  used  all  over  the 
wortd,  and  how  thousands  upon  thousands 
have  developed  powers  which  they  little 
dreamed  they  possessed.  The  free  distri- 
bution of  the  100,000  copies  is  being  con- 
ducted by  a  large  I^ondon  institution,  and 
a  copy  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  one 
interested.  No  money  need  be  sent,  but 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  may  inclose  5 
cents  (stamps  of  your  own  country)  to 
cover  postage  etc.  All  requests  for  the 
free  book  should  be  addressed  to  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Sciences.  Free  Distri- 
bution Dept.  962  A.  No.  258  Westminster 
Bridge  Road.  London.  S.  E..  England. 
Simply  say  you  would  like  a  copy  of  "The 
Key  to  the  Development  of  the  Inner 
Forces,"  and  mention  The  World  Almanac. 

Do  not  inclose  coins  jn  your  letter. 
Postage  to  England  two  cents. 
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Don^t  Wear 
A  Truss! 

After  Thirty  Years*  Experience  1  Have 

Produced  an  Appliance  for  Men, 

Women  or  Children  That 

Cures  Rupture 

I  SEND  IT  ON  TRIAL 

H  yow  have  tri«d  most  e^erythiDg  else,  come  to 
me.  Where  others  fail  is  where  I  have  my  great- 
est success.     Send  attached  coupon  to-day  and  I 


The  above  is  C.  E.  Brooks,  Inventor  of  the 

Appliance,  who  cured  himself  and  who 

is  now  giving;  others  the  benefit  of  his 

experience.     If  ruptured,  write  him 

to-day«  at  Marshall,  Mich. 

will  send  you  free  my  illustrated  book  on  Rupture 

and   its   cure,    showing  my    Appliance   and   giving 

you  prices  and  names  of  many  people  ■who  have 

tried  it  and   were   cured.     It  gives  instant  relief 

when  all  others  fail.     Remember,   I  use  no  salves, 

no  harness,  no  lies. 

I  send  on  trial  to  prove  what  I  say  is  true. 
You  are  the  jndge.  and  once  having  reen  my  illus- 
trated book  and  read  it  you  will  be  as  enthusiastic 
as  my  hundreds  of  patients  whose  IsttciB  you  can 
also  read.  Fill  out  free  coupon  below  and  mail 
to-day.  It's  well  worth  jour  time  whether  you 
try  my  Apjiliance  or  not. 


FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 

Mr.  C.  E.  Brooks. 

1402  r,  state  St.,  MarshaD,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  by  mail,  in  olajn  wrapper, 
your  illustrated  book  and  full  information 
about  youif  Appliance  for  the  cure  of  rupture. 


Nama 


Address 
City 


State. 


ESTABLISHED  1833 


Assist  Nature 


by  bhe  use  of  FORD  elastic  hosiery.     For 
athletes,  clerks,  salespeople  and  'all  per- 
sons   wibh    weak    a.nkles,  kn«es.  varicose 
.,  __  veins    and    other    weaknesses    requiring 

proper  ETLASTIC  support.    Made  to  exact  measurement  for  any  part  of  f 
body  in   both  silk  and    thread.    "Workmanship    and     material    'the 
best   available.    Moderate    prices. 

Positive  Relief  From  Flat  Feet 

For  over   twenty  years  the  Whitman   Brace   has   s^lven   satis- 
faction  to  ali   Us  users.      Placed    in   any 
shoe   it  will   give    the   necessary    support 
to     the     arch     and     absolutely     prevents 
"lowering."      Not   attached   to  the  shoe 
but    holds   Itself    in    the    proper    po- 
sition.    Light    weight   and   sanitary. 
It    gives   to    the   wearer    the    natural 
spring,     beauty     and    symmetry     of 
the  "healthy"  foot. 

Improved  Bow  Trusses 

that  will  rhoia  and  strengthen   the  ruptured  parts.      Com- 
fortable  and    mechanically    perfect.      Fitted    by    experts. 

"We  lalso  make  all  types  of 
braces,  suspensories  a-nd  ath- 
letic   supporters. 

niustrated  Catalogue  of 
Truss  amj  Orthopedic 
Apparatus  Free  on  Re- 
quest. 

For    further    information    and    prices    call    or    address 

W.  F.  FORD  S.  I.  CO.,  Inc. 

118  E.  59th  St.,  N.  Y.  aty. 


ANTI-KAMNIA  TABLETS 
FOR  ALL  PAIN 

"The  efficiency  of  any  drug,"  says  Dr. 
C.  P.  Robbins,  "is  known  to  us  by  the  re- 
sults we  obtain  from  its  use.  If  we  are  able 
to  control  pain  and  disease  by  means  of 
any  preparation,  we  -certainly  are  warrant- 
ed in  its  use.  One  of  the  principal  symp- 
toms of  all  disease  is  pain,  and  this  is 
what  the  patient  most  often  applies  to  us 
for,  1.  e..  something  to  .relieve  his  pain.  If 
we  can  arrest  this  promptly,  the  patient  is 
r!;ost  liable  to  trust  in  us  for  the  other 
remedies  which  will  effect  a  permanent 
cure.  One  remedy  which  I  have  used  largely 
in  my  practice  is  Anti-ICamnia  Tablets. 
Many  and  varied  are  their  uses.  I  have  put 
them  to  the  test  on  many  occasions,  and 
have  never  been  disappointed.  I  found 
them  especially  valuable  for  headaches  of 
malarial  origin,  where  quinine  was  being 
taken.  They  appear  to  prevent  the  bad 
after-effects  of  the  quinine.  Anti-Kamnia 
Tablets  are  also  excellent  for  the  headaches 
from  Improper  digestion;  also  tor  head- 
aches of  a  neuralgic  origin,  and  especially 
for  women  «ub.1ect  to  pains  at  certain 
times.  Two  Antl-Kamnia  Tablets  give 
prompt  relief,  and  in  a  short  time  the  pa- 
tient is  able  to  be  about  as  usual."  The 
tablets  may  be  obtained  at  all  druggists. 
Ask  for  A-K  Tablets.  They  are  also  unex- 
celled for  headaches,  neuralgia  and  all 
pains. 


You  Need  Not  Suffer 

^•™  ASTHMA 

Buy  Today   of 

Your  Druggist 

a  Fifty  Cent  Box 

of  Dr.  Kinsman  ^8 

Guaranteed 

Asthma    Remedy 

Instant  Relief 
1,000  References 

FREE  TRIAL  TREATMENT 

Sent  by  maJl,  postp^^,  to  any  sufferer. 
Write  to 

DR.  F.  G.  KINSMAN 

6  Bank  Building  Augusta^  Maine 
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S  COMFORT 

^  SEMI- 

OTT      CORSET 
KAWtuai  or 

HIP-CONFINER 

win  prove  the  coolest, 
most  nractical  and  com- 
fortable erarment  ever 
"wtorn  by  women  in 
place  of  a  corset,  espec- 
ially for  slender  fitures 
and  gitle.  For  Home 
Negligee.  Golf.  Tennis, 
Basketball,  Horaebaclc 

Riding,  Boating,  Schoo-1 
Gymnastics,  Dancing  and 
Bathing. 

They  suppress  the  ab- 
domen, support  the  hose 
and  in  a  minor  way  con- 
fine   the    hips. 

Are  sold  and  -worn  by 
the  uncorseted;  waist 
measure  from  2  0  to  4  0 
inches.  Prices  50c  to 
$3.00.  At  your  dealer's. 
Ask  to  see  them.  Should' 
you  fail  to  secure  our 
garments,  send  direct  to 
113  for  pamphlet  on  our 
Hip-Confiners  and  your 
dealer's  najne. 

CHAS.  Z.  SCOTT  &  CO.  Inc. 

202-204  Centre  St.,  New  York  City 


Do  you  use  Press  Clippings'i 


If  you  do  not,  drop  a  postal  card  to 

Romeike's 
Press    Clipping    Buureau 

and  -we  will  show  you  how  Press  Clippings  can  be 
used  to  jour  advantage. 

Press  Clippings  are  always  interesting  and 
profitable:  tihey  are  indispensable  to  profesaonal 
and  business  men  alike. 

Authors,  artists,  actors,  singers  and  society 
leaders   are  supplied   with  reviews   and  criticisms. 

We  collect  obituary  notices  and  bind  them  in 

scrapbooks. 

Lawj'ers,  bankers,  brokers,  financial  institutes 
depend  largely  on  quick  information  from  tiie 
coliuaans  of  the  press;  we  supply  them. 

To  the  manufacturer  we  show  through  the 
Clippings  new   markets  for  his  products. 

The  inventor,  the  politician  the  social  reform- 
er, in  fact  all  who  attract  the  attention  of  the 
press,  are  informed  and  kept  up  to  date  by  Pre^s 
Clippings, 

A  postal  card  will  bring  all  the  Information. 

HENRY   ROMEIKE,  Inc. 

106-110  Seventh  Ave.     -      New  York  Chy 

Telephone  929  Chelsea 


Best  for 


Apartment  Houses, 

Factories,  Hotels  and 

Office    Buildings 


Why  Help 
Make  the 
Plumber 
Rich? 

Stoppage  In 

waste    pipes 

causes  90^    of 

p  il   u  m  b  1  n  g 

troubles.    Par- 

Btoppage        l.s 

•worse,  the  ool- 

Qeoted    matter    lying 

unnoticed     to     breed 

poisonous      gases. 

Don't    send    for    the 

plumber.    Get  a 


Little  Giant  Lift 
and  Force  Pump 


which  is 
gtiaranteed  to 
remove  the 
most  obstin- 
ate obstruc- 
tions from 
and  thor- 
oaghly  clean 
all  drain 
pipes.  No 
skill  ineeded. 
No  bucket, 
hose  or  other 
tool  needed, 
Used  by  U.  S. 
G  o  vernment, 
S  o  h  «  o  I 
Boards,  Hos- 
pitals, &  c  . 
Made  of  heav- 
ily p  o  1  i  B  h  ed 
brass  arad  pure 
rubber.  'Ijasta 
a  lifetime. 

30  DAY 

FJBEE    TRIAL 

OFFER 

Send  Tne  $5  for  a  Little  Giant  Pump,  ex- 
press prepaid.  Keep  it  30  days.  Then,  if 
you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  and  pleased, 
return  pump  at  my  expense  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded  at  once.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  send  direct.    BOOKLET  FREE. 

Representatives  Wanted 

J.  E.  KENNEDY 

Dept.  15  30  Xiasi  42d  St.i  New  Toik 


CYll 


Every  Blemish  Removed 


IN  TEN  DAYS 

Get  the  Beauty 
Methods  of  This 


Beautiful  Woman 


FREE 


I  Will  Tell  Every 
Reader  of  This 
Almanac  How— 

1  only  ask  that  you  write  me  fir^. 

Send  no  money.  All  confidential.  No 
one  else  will  know.  Then  to  you,  and 
any  reader  of  this  Almanac,  I'll  g-ive| 
full  details  of  my  wonderful  and  as- 
tonishing treatment.  No  obligations. 
No  risk.    You  be  the  sole  judge.    I  offer  this  fairly  and  truthfully— FREE  to  you. 

My  great  complexion  beauty  marvd  has  instantly  produced  a  sensa- 
tion. Tou  can  try  it  without  risk  and  prove  all  I  say — all  that  thousands  of  others 
say  who  know  the  results.  Stubborn  cases  have  been  cured  that  baffled  the  physi- 
cians and  beauty  specialists  for  years.  You  have  never  in  your  life  used  or  heard 
of  anything  like  it.     TVill  make  muddy  complexions,  red  spots,  pimples,  black- 


f.f..Af  A f'r-     .v. 


heads,  eruptions  vanish  almost  like  magic. 

No  cream,  lotion,  enamel,  salve,  plaster,  bandage,  mask, 
maosage,  diet  or  appaj-atiis,  nothing  to  swallow.  It  doesn't  matter 
whether  or  not  your  complexdon  is  a  "fright,"  wTiether  your  face  is 
full  of  muddy  spots;  (peppery  blackheads,  embarrassing  pdmples  and 
eruptions,  or  whether  your  skin  is  roiieh  and  "porey,*'  and  you've 
tried  almost  everything  under  the  Bun  to  get  rid  of  the  blemishes. 
TOds  wonderful  treatment,  in  just  ten  days  positdvelj  removes  every 
blemdsli  and  beautifies  your  skin  in  a  marvellous  way.  You  look  years 
younger.  It  gives  tie  bloom  amd  tint  of  purity  of  a  fresbly  blown 
rose.  In  ten  days  you  can  be  the  subject  of  the  wild  admiration  of 
aJl  your  friends,  no  matter  what  your  age  or  condition  of  health. 

So,  this  minute,  send  me  your  name  and  address  on  the 
free  cou:>od,  or  postal  or  letter,  and  by  return  mail  I  will  write  you 
full  details  in  plain  sealed  envelope  free.  Decide  noTV  and  do  it  few; 
your  own  greater  happiness. 
v^/w^/y/v/v/s/s/s/vs/wPREE    COUPON 


All  Methods 
Now  Known  are 
Cast  Aside  by 
Pearl    La   Sage 

former  actiess  wbo  now  of- 
fers to  tell  women  of  the 
most  remarkaible  complexion 
treatment  ever  known  — 
Nothing  to  Wear.  Nothing 
to  Take  Internally — Abso- 
lutely Harmless  and  Ple.is- 
ant  to  Use.  Your  Com- 
plexion Can  I/Ook  T..ike 
Hers  If  Yon  WiU  Sena 
Me  Youf  Name. 


Pearl  La  Sagre,  Suite  242, 

2119  Michigran  Ave.,  Chlcag-o.  III. 

I  am  a  reader  of  this  Almanac  and  am  entitled  to  knoTir  full 
details  of  the  sensational,  harmless,  scientific  method  for 
giving  marvellous  beauty  to  the  complexion  and  removing 
every  /blemish  in  ten  days.  There  is  no  obligation  \vibat- 
ever  on  my  part  for  this  information. 


Name. 
iStreet. 


City. 


.State. 


fix. 


CVIII 


I  Promise  You 

Your  face,  even  arms,  hands, 
Blioulders  are  beautiful  beyond  your 
fondest  dreams.  All  this  I  will 
absolutely  prove  to  yon  before  your 
own  eyes  in  your  mirror  in  ten 
days.  This  treatment  is  absolutelj' 
h.innless  to  the  most  delicate  skin 
and  very  pleasant  to  use.  No  change 
in  your  moJe  of  living  necessary. 
Few  minutes  every  day  doe-s  it. 

YOU,  Too,  Can  Now 
Have  a  BEAUTIFUL 
Complexion    at  Once 
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RAW  FURS  WANTED  i 


Get  On  Our  Mailing  List 

FOR  A  SQUARE  DEAL 

Liberal  Assortment  Top  Prices 

GEORGE  I.  FOX 

297  Seventh  Avenue  New  York  City 


TREES 


J.  H.  SHEERIN'S  TREES  MADE 
DANSVILLE  FAMOUS 

Largest  Nursery  Center  in  the  world.    Annual  output  more  than 

6,000,000  Fruit  Bearing  Trees 

Alone.    Buy  direct  at  wholesale  and  save  300  PER  CENT,    Secure 

varieties  now  and  we  will  ship  whenever  you  want  them. 

Our  Complete  Catalog  Free  to  Everybody.      Write  for  It  To- Day. 

SHEERIN'S  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 


80  Seward  St. 


DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


PARK     ROW 


SPECIAL     ^23^° 

Regular  Price  $40.   5  Year  Guarantee. 

Every  latest  improvement,  including' 
Coaster  Brake,  Truss  Frame,  etc.    A 
bicycle  you  will  be  proud  to  own. 
SEND  YOUR  ORDER  TO-DAY. 

Other  bicycles  $14   up. 

Catalogue    free    on   request. 

Park  Row  Motor  &  Bicycle  Supply  Co. 

36  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 

CIX 


I  Will  Not  Accept  a  Case,  Regardless  of  Fee, 
Unless  I  Can  Conscientiously  Promise  a  Cure 
or  Relief. 

IF  I  agree  to  accept  you  as  my  patient,  you  may 
know  that  it  is  because,  having  studied  your  case 
carefully,  I  am  confident  that  I  can  help  you — if  not 
with  a  permanent  cure,  at  least  with  a  permanent 
improvement.  Of  this  my  patients  are  always  sure. 
I  will  treat  them  until  they  are  satisfied. 

A  WORD  ABOUT  MY  METHOD  OF  TREATING 

I  want  to  lay  stress  on  tihe  fact  that  I  treat  all  patients  personally. 

AH  letters  are  opened  by  me  personally   and  -wliat   my  patients  Bay  to 

nie  iu  their  letters  is   absolutely  sacred.      I  reply   individually   to  eacti 

■  atient.  My  course  is  not  in  anv  sense  of  the  word  a  simple  couae 
in  Physical  Culture.  It  is  infinitely  more.  It  is  a  scientific  applica- 
tion of  Natural  Curative  Methods  nf  Treatment  to  the  individual  needs 
end  requirements  of  every  patient  placing  himself  or  herself  in  mv 
c-.re  for  professional  treatment  and  ciiention. 

DO  NOT  BE  SATISFIED 

with  a  method  or  wiitih  a  course  of  treatment  that  can  only  give  relief 
from  your  suffering  or  that  oau  only  temporarily  benefit  you.  I  do  not 
consider  any  cure  a  real,  cure  unless  it  is  of  a  permanent  character 
Determine  to  seek  out  a  course  of  treatment  that  gives  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  a  PERMANENT  CURE.  Seek  the  personal  attention  of 
a  physician,  in  whom  yoa  can  ibave  implicit  confidence. 

INVESTIGATE 

■thoroughly  the  course  of  treatment  I  am  giving — .the  attention  my 
patients  receive  and  the  results  I  am  accomplislung  before  coming  to  any 
definite  decision.  If,  after  a  thorough  investigation,  you  are  not 
convinced  of  the  merits  of  my  treatment  and  the  sincerity  of  my  claims 
then  I  would  not  advise  you  to  take  my  course  aad  in  fact  I  'would 
prefer  not  to  have  your  case.  In  80  far  as  possible,  I  want  an  un- 
broken record  of  PERMANENT  CURES  and  satisfied  patients. 


This 

FREE BOOK 

will  show  you 
the  way  to 

HEALTH 


Cut  or  Tear  Out  This  Coupon  and  mail  Today. 
Do  Not  Neglect  to  Write  in  Name  and  Address. 
WHAT  IS  YOUR  TROUBLE? 


.Asthma 

.  Biliousness 

.  Bladder  Diseases 

.  Bronchitis 

.  Catarrh 

.Constipation 

.Consumption 

.  Diseases  of  the  Ner- 
vous System 

.Diseases  of  tlie  Pros- 
tate Gland 

.Diseases  of  Women 

.  Dyspepsia 

.  Emaciation 


.Headaolie 
.Impotency  and 

Sterility 
.Kidney  Disease 
.liiver  Disease 
.Neurasthenia 
.  Masturbation 
.  Obesity 
.  RheumatisTn 
.Seminal  Losses 
.Skin  Diseases 
.  Stomach  Diseases 
.  Stricture 
.  Varicocele 
.Vital  Depletion 


.  .  Epilepsy 

.  .  Diseases  of  Men 

CLARENCE    VLIET.    M.    D. 

109   West    129th   Street,   New  York. 
Dear  Doctor — Please  mail  me  at  once  a  Free 
Copy  of  "Health  Without  Drugs,"  together  with 
Diagnosis  Blank  No.  25  and    Treatise    on    Dis- 
ease, as  iivarked  by  X  in  list  above. 

Name 

Address ^ 

Towni State 

Treatise   on 


CX 


OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY 


I  have  ready  for  free  distribution  to 
those  really  interested  eight  pa^e 
boolclets  on  seventy  different  diseases. 
A  number  of  these  diseases  are  men- 
tioned in  list  below.  Owing  to  the 
great  expense  in  preparing  these  book- 
lets, I  am  able  to  send  only  a  limited 
number  to  each  inquirer.  Please  desig- 
nate by  a  cross,  the  TWO  pamphlets 
in  which  you  are  most  vitally  interested. 
These  will  be  sent  you  by  return  ma'l 
together  with  a  32-pag.e  booklet  on 
"Health  Without  Drugs,"  together  with 
a  diagnosis  blank  for  you  to  fill  out 
and  return  to  me,  in  order  that  I  may 
form  an  opinion  as  to  what  I  can  dc 
for  you  and  also  give  you  an  estimate 
on  the  cost  of  the  course  in  your  case 
ALL  of  the  above  is  absolutely  free 
and  without  any  obligation  on  your 
part.     Write  to-day  1     Now! 

Anyon«  living  in  or  near  New  York 
ma.v  have  a  personal  consultation 
relative  to  my  course  of  treatment, 
without  any  charge.  Phone  Morn- 
ingside  1882  for  an  appointment. 


DEAFNESS 

Perfect  hearing 
is  now  being  re- 
Btored  In  every 
condition  o  t 

deiafness  or  Ce- 
fectlve  hearing 
from  causes  such 
a  3  Catarrhal 

Deafness,  Relax- 
ed or  Sunken 
Drums,  Thick- 
ened  Drums, 
Roaring  and 
Hissing  Sounds, 
Perforated. 
WlioUy  or  Par- 
tially Destroyed  Drums.  iDischarge  from 
Ears,    etc. 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

"Little  Wireless 
Phones  for  the  Ears" 
lequlre  no  medicine  but 
effectively  replace  wliat 
is  lacking  or  defective 
in  the  natural  ear 
dTums.  They  are  sim- 
ple devices,  whicij  the 
wea.rer  easily  fibs  into 
the  ears,  where  they  are 
invisible.  Soft,  safe 
and    comfortable. 

Write    today    for    our 
168     case    FREE    book       _         "'aO, 
on     DEAFNESS,     givin?       ?"""..■</ 
yoM   full  particulars  and        in  Position  .  | 
testimonials. 

^"l^P^c,  ^A^   BRUM    CO.,    Incorporated 

706  Inter-Southem  Bldg.         LOUI&VILU!;,   KY. 


Don't  Suffer  With 
Painful  Varicose  Veins 

Tliey  can  be  rediKed  and  the  pain  relieved 
by  applj'ing  Absorbine,  Jr.,  It  has  effected  re- 
markalble  results  for  others  and  should,  do 
the  aame  for  jou. 


Absorb!  neJ!^ 

THE    ANTISEPTIC   LINIMENT 


la  an  antiseptic  liniment  that  is  healing,  cool- 
ing and  soothing — it  stimulates  the  natural 
processes  so  tliat  a  freer  circulation  through  th^ 
veins  results.  It  is  made  of  herbs  and  is  non- 
poisonous. 

.Mr.  R.  C.  Kellogg. 
Becket.  Mass.,  before  us- 
ing Aibsorbine,  Jr.,  suffered 
intensely  with  painful  and 
inflamed  veins — they  were 
swollen  and  knotted.  He 
writes:  "After  using  cmff 
and  one-half  bottles  of 
Absorbine,  Jr.,  the  -veins 
were  reduced,  inflamma- 
tion and  pain  gone,  and  I 
have  had  no  recurrence  of  the  trouble  during 
the  past  six  years." 

Send  for  Varicose  Vein   Circular 
Absorbine,  Jr.,  $1.00  a  bottle  at  most  drug- 
gists or  postpaid. 

A  LIBERAL  ■"J"  ^^  mailed  to  yonr 
T-oTAi  Dz-kT^n  r  address  on  rece.pt  of 
TKIAL  KOI  ILC.  loc.   in  stamps, 

W.   F.  YOUNG,   P.   D.   F., 
137  Temple  St..  Sprinenfield,  Mass. 


FRECKLES 

Don't  Hide  Them  With  a  Veil;   Remove 
Them  With  The  Othine  Prescription 

This  prescription  for  the  removal  of  freckles  was  written  by  a 
prominent  physician  and  is  usually  so  successful  in  removing 
freckles  and  giving  a  clear,  beautiful  complexion  that  it  is  sold  by 
druggists  under  an  absolute  guarantee  to  refund  the  money  if  it 
fails. 

Don't  hide  your  freckles  under  a  veil ;  get  an  ounce  of  othine 
and  remove  them.  Even  the  first  few  applications  should  show  a 
wonderful  improvement,  some  of  the  lighter  freckles  vanishing 
entirely. 

Be  sure  to  ask  the  dnjggist  for  the  double  strength  othine;  it  is 
this  that  is  sold  on  the  money-back  guarantee. 
Othine  can  be  bought  by  the  ounce  from  any  druggist. 
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H  I  Q  H  ■ 
CHOCOLATES 

IN  HALF,  ONE,  TWO, 
THREE  AND  FIVE 

FOUND  PACKAGES 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIAL  LINE  OF  PACK- 
AGES,  ALL  LARGE  AND  FLASHY,  FOR 
CONCESSIONERS,  PUNCH  BOARD  OPERA- 
TORS AND  CARNIVAL  MEN.  ALSO  SUPPLY 
CLUBS,  SOCIETIES,  CHURCHES  AND  PARKS. 
FOR  PRICES. 


WRITE 


J.   J.    HONA/ARD 

Dcpt.  WA,    115  SO.  DEARBORN   ST.      CHICAGO,   ILL. 


!  ! 


Assortment  No. 

worth  a  great  deal  more. 


GRAB-BAG 
and  FISH  POND 
ASSORTMENTS 

Just  the  Thing  for 

Church  Bazaars,  Fairs,  Etc. 

Saves  worry  and  work.  You  don't'  liave 
to  spend  bime  and  rack  your  bralip  for 
somebhingr  to  use  in  your  grab  bags*  or 
fish  ponds.  Here  are  the  assortmertts 
all  made  up,  ready  to  be  Jianded  out. 

100    Articles,    two    of   eadh   of    50    differ- 
a   sealed    package.    You    will    find' 


l 


5     ■Consists    of 
ent    styles,    each    in 
most  of  tliese  would  retail  for  five  cents  ajnd  swme  are 

„        ,   The  as'Sortment  is  made  of    such    articles    as    Chain    and 

Lockets,  Purses,  Brooches,  Puzzles,  Pocket  Knives,  Blow-outs,  Roly-Polys,  Stickpins, 
Rattlers.  Baby  in  X'ut,  Thermometers.  Clapwers.  Toy  Watches,  Gents'  Sets.  Mir- 
rors, Draeronheads,  Toy  Soldiers,  Whistles,  Spiders.  Jap  Dolls,  Nursine:  Bottles, 
Key  Rines,  Water  Guns.  Key  Chains,  Memobooks,  Pocket  Combs,  Fob  Chains,  Re- 
turn Balls.  Manicure  Knife,  Sugar  SheJls,  Beauty  Pin  Sets.  Belt  Pins.  Perifvimery, 
Rings,  Bracelets,  Charms,  Link  Buttons,  Canary  Bird  AVarblers,  Oollnr  Button 
Sets,  Neek  Chains.  Arm-Bands,  Bouttonieres,  Novelty  Eye  Glasses,  Tie  Clasps, 
JJeedle   Books,    Spoons,    Bottle    Fans,    Develine   Whistles,    Tops,    Paint    Boxes,    Ktc. 

PRICE  FOR  ASSORTMENT  OF  100  ARTICLES,  $3.50 

A  «»<v»|..^^~l.   1VT«.       lA    Made  up  of    Larger.    Better     Goods,     100    Articles. 
i\SS0rtin6nt    no.     lU    Each  l^   &   sealed  Package.   Price  for  thia      *e  Hfl 

Assortment    of    100    Articles, qHj,KJ\J 

ED.   HAHN  (Ha  Treats  You  Right) 

358  W.  Madison  Street.  Chicago'. 
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Write  for  complete  catalog  FREE, 
Jobber  of  Specialties,  JJoveltics,  Etc. 


1 

1 

FOR 


Establlsbcd  1S79. 

Whooping    Cough,  Spasmodic   Croup, 
Asthma,  Sore   Throat,  Coughs,  Bron- 
chitis, Colds,  Catarrh. 

A  simple,  safe  and  effective  treatment,  avoiding  drugs. 

Vaporized  Cresolene  stops  the  paroxysms  of  Wihooping  Cough  and  relieves 
Spasmodic    Croup   at   once. 

It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma. 

The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  ins'pired  with  every  breath,  makes 
breathing  easy,  soothes  the  sore  throat  and  sifops  the  cougih,  assurdng  restful 
nights.     It  is  invaluable  to  mothers  with  young  children. 

Cresolene  relieves  the  bronchial  complica.tions  of  Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles 
and   is   a  valuable  aid  m   the  treatment  of  Diphtheria. 

Cresolene's  best  recommendation  is  its  30  years  of  successful  use.  Send  us 
a  postal  for  Descriiptive  Booldet. 

FOR  SALE    BY  ALL   DRUGGISTS 

Try  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the  irritated,  throat,  coroposed 
of  slippery  elm  bark,  licorice,  sugar  and  Cresolene.  They  can't  iharm  you.  Of 
your  druggist  or  from  us,  10c.  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.,  62  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

or  Leeming-Miles  Building,  IVIontreal,  Canada. 


AGENTS 

SALESMAN 

MANAGERS 

YOUNG   OR  OI.D 

NEW  BUSINESS 


AGENTS 

GENERAL  AGENTS 

ROAD  MEN 
MAKE  MONEY  HERE 
START  NOW— TO-DAY 


DROP  THE  DEAD  ONES.  AWAKE! 
START  WITH  THIS  NEW  INVEN- 
TION,  THE   20th    CENTURY 
WONDER 

Get  started  in  an  honest,  clean,  re- 
liable,    permanent,     nioney-making 
business.      Sold     on    a     money-bacU 
Kuarantee. 
THE    BLACKSTONB    WATER 
POWER    VACUUM    MASSAGE 
MACinNE 
For  the  Home.    No  Cost  to  Operate, 
Lasts  Lifetime. 

I  ICTliN    ^»      Competition.        New 
1j1.3II:i11     Field.         New       Business. 

Price    within    reach    of    all.       Tliat's 
why    it's   easy   to   sell.       Indorsed   by 
Doctors     and     Masseurs.        Removes 
Blackheads.        Pimples,        Wrinkles, 
rounds   out   any  part   of   the  face   or 
body,   brings   back   Nature's  beauty. 
Almost    instant   relief   can    be    given 
all    kinds    of    pains,    such    as    Rheu- 
matism,  Headache,  Backache,  Neu- 
ralgia,  and    manv     times     a    perma- 
nent  cure.      A  demonstration  convinces  the  most  sceptical   person.      Sales  easily  made. 
READ   ON!      WHAT  OTHERS  DO,  SO  CAN  YOU. 
Parker  writes.  scAi  eisht  machines  first  day.    Margrwarth  says,  I  am  making  $19.00 
per  day.      Schermerhorn,  eisrht  dozen  machines  first   month.     Shaffer  writes,  am  seOl- 
mg  four  out  of  fiye  demonstrations.      Vaushn,  orders  one  dozen,  four  days    later    wires 
"siiip  six  doxen  by  first  express."     Lewis  sells  four  first  hour.     Men,  women,  everybody 
makes  money.      No  experience  necessary.      Protected  territory  to   active  workers.      We 
own  all  patents.     Bis  book  entitled  "The  Power  and  Love  of  Beauty  and  Health"  Free. 
investijrate    now.   to-day.       A    postal    will    do.      A    big    surprise   awaits   you.      Address, 
BLACKSTOWE  BI'E'G   CO.  89   Meredith   Bld£.,  TOLEDO.  OHIO 
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PlAIMflEl" 


PILLOW 


TOPS 


COLLEGE  PINS,  CLUB  BUTTONS 

CAMPAIGN  GOODS 

FULL  LINE  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

NATIONAL  BADGE  &  PENNANT  GO. 

WANUFACTURERS 

105  W.  Madison  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SALES  AGENT 


rWe  want  one  exclusive  representative 
(in  every  county.    The  position  is  wortli 
J  $100  a  month  to  one  selected.    If  inex- 
.perienced   we  train  you.     Write  us,   the  largest 
) manufacturers  of  transparent  handled  Knives  and 
)Razors,  for  proposition. 

NOVELTY    CUTLERY    CO.,    299    Bar    Street,    Canton,    0. 

We   also    make    Pocket    Knives   to   be    used    by   merchants    for    advertising, 

premium,  souvenir  and  Punch  Board  purposes.     If  interested  send  to  above 

address  for   particulars.     It  is   tne    most    lasting    form    of    advertising. 


"Eagle  Brand' 


For  Advertising 

and 

Premiums 


TOY  BALLOONS 

THE    MOST   EFFECTIVE   SORT, 
THEY    MAKE    A    GREAT    HIT— BIG    RETURNS! 

Our   Whistling    Balloons — "round"  and  "sau- 
sage"   shape — surely    please    the    youngster. 

Our  "Two -Color"  and  "Valve"  Balloons  Are  Big  Values 

We  make  all  kinds,  sizes  and  colors. 
Write  for   descriptive   catalogue   and   best  prices.    We   ship 
everywhere. 

Eagle  Rubber  Co.,  Ashland,  O. 
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STOP  THAT  PAIN 


with  HUXLEY'S  CREAM 


Better 
than  ANY 
Plaster. 
Works  like 
magic.  In  col 
lapsible  tubes,  of 
ail   Druggists.     25c 
and  40c.    Isn't  greasy 
—-doesn't  soil  linen. 

IVrile  jor  Sample 
E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Agents 

90  Beekman  Street,  New  York 


relialle  remedy  for  Lumbago,  Neu- 
ralgia,   Stiff    Joints,    Cramps.    Sore 
Throat,  Sore  Chest,  Earache,  Head- 
ache, Ohilhlains,  Rheumatism. 


Directions  : 

Bathe  the  part  with 

hot  water  before 

application; 

dry  and 

rub  in 

Huxley's 
Cream  for 

five  or  ten 
minutes  and 
cover  with 
flannel. 


Thomas  E.   Sheerin  Trees 

MADE  DANSVILLE  FAMOUS 

For  years  we  have  been  selling  direct  from  our  Nursery  to  the  planter  at  50% 
to  100%  less  than  prices  charged  by  "Tree  Agents."  We  have  built  up  a  won- 
derful business  and  saved  our  Patrons  thousands  of  dollars.  Our  success  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  give  every  order  our  personal  attention  and  make  this 
our  motto. 

*'EVERY  PATRON  A  SATISFIED  CUSTOMER" 

This  means  everything  to  us.  We  never  allow  a  man  to  feel  dissatisfied  if  we 
know  it.  We  treat  all  alike,  the  little  orders  receiving  the  same  careful  atten- 
tion as  the  big  ones.  Lehighton,  Carbon  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  IS,   1911,. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  received  my  first  box  of  trees  from  you.  They  are  the 
finest  I  have  ever  planted  and  I  have  planted  some.  I  have  iSOO  trees  grow- 
ing.   Will  need  about  liOO  more  in  the  Spring.    Yours  truly,  U.  A.  Graver. 

Seattle,  Washhtgton,  9765  Waters  Ave.,  May  12,  1915. 
Dear  Sir — Received  apple  trees  the  10th  inst.  in  fine  condition.    Accept  my 
thanks  and  well  wishes  for  your  liberal  and  pleasing   manner   of   doing    busi- 
ness.   Should  I  need  anything  in  the  future  in   your   line  I   will    remember 
you.       Yours  respectfully,  Wm.  M.  Morris. 

These  are  samples  of  humdreds  of  unsolicited  letters  that  we  receive  every  year. 
Tou  cannot  afford  to  take  chancea  with  agents    and    dealers. 

OUR  BROAD  GUARANTEE  PROTECTS  YOU 

and  covers  every  shipment  we  make.  Place  your  name  on  our  mailing  list  to-day 
by  sending  us  a  postal  card.  We  will  immediately  send  you  our  handsome  book 
with  full  information,  and  describing  our  fruit  trees,  small  fruits,  roses,  shrubs 
and  ornamentals. 

Thomas  E.  Sheerin,  Nnrserpan,  80  Main  Street,  DansYille,  Hew  York 

I  THE  KIND  THAT  PRODTJCES  RESULTS 
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$75  to  $100 
A  WEEK 


DIAMOND  P0STGARD6UN 

makes  it  for  you.  This  remark- 
able metal  camera  takes  direct  on 
postcards  clear,  sharp  photographs, 
five  sizes.  No  plates,  no  dark  room, 
no  films  required.  Photos  finished 
and  delivered  on  the  spot — in  less 
than  a  minute.  INVESTIGATE  at 
once. 

THERE'SAFORTUNEINIT 

Nothing:  like  it  for  bier,  quick,  easy 
money.  Every  camera  click  means  10c. 
GiKht  cents  profit  on  every  dime.  Fine 
profession.  Men  we  s'et  up  In  business 
make  from  $10  to  $50  a  day.  No  lin/ow- 
ledsre  of  nhotogrnphy  required.  We 
cive  full  particulars.  Write  to-day. 
We'll  send  you  FKEE  illustrated  cir- 
cular by  return  mail. 

International  Metal  and  Ferro  Co. 
Desk  WB,  Chicago,  III. 


A  NEWWAVE 


ipffm^m/fSfi 


A  NEW  PLAN  TO  MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
DURING  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 

Something      different 

better,  bigg-er,  more  lib- 
eral than  any  offer  ever 
made.  I/ower  prices — 
better  clothes-^— biKKe* 
cash  profits — Express 
paid  on  everything. 
DOUBLE  PAY 
FREE  clothes  and  cash 
profits     besides.  We 

don't  ask  you  to  use 
your  cash  profits  for 
•your  own  clothes.  Ours 
is  a  new  and  better  plan. 
An  Extra  Present  with 
every  order.  Not  a  prize 
scheme.  Choose  what 
you  want,  work  for  it 
and  get  it  besides  your 
Cash  Profits.  Agent's 
Complete  Oatfit  FREE, 
fifty-six  stylish,  real 
cloth  samples — fifty 
Fashion  Plates.  Inside 
wholesale  prices.  Every- 
thine  FKEE.  Get  into 
the  big  money-making 
class.  Just  put  your 
name  on  a  post  card  and 
mail  it  to  U3  to-day. 

SPENCER   MEAD   CO..  Dept  101,  Chicago 


PRIVATE  WEATHER 
BUREAU 


I^aables  yon  to 

Predict   the 

Weather     Yourself. 

Reliable  Barometer 
and  Thermometer 
combined  Actual 
height,    13%    in. 

Weattieromefer 

Forecasts    Weather 
Hours    in    Advance 

Indispensable  to  the 
home,  farmer,  ship- 
per or  business 
man. 

$1.00  NOW 

Reduced    from    $3. 

Will  send  C.  O.  I>. 
(lOe  extra),  or  if 
you  prefer,  enclose 
$1.00  bill  or  M.  O. 
with  order.  Guar- 
anteed   satisfactory. 

WITHIIVGTON 
INSTRUMENTCO. 

Dept  61,  Mailers  BIdg. 
CHICAGO,  ILL 
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I  j^ixEE  RoseQ 

Sturdy  as  Oaks.  Founded  1850  kJ 
Our  roses  are  stroneest  and  best. 
Always  grown  on  their  own 
roots.  More  than  60  years 
of  "knowing  how"  behind 
each  plant.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed — our  guide  ex- 
plains. No  matter  where  you 
live,  you  can  depend  on  getting  D  &  C 
roses  in  perfect  condition.  Write 
for  our 

'*New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture" 
lor  1916— free 

The  most  educational  work  on  rose 
culture  ever  published.  Not  a  cata- 
logue, but  the  lifetime  experience  of 
the  oldest  rose-growing  house  in 
America.  Profusely  illustrated  in 
natural  colors,  the  leading  and  best 
everblooming  hardy  roses   known. 

Write  for  this  guide  before  issue  is  all  gone. 
It  'sfree.  No  other  rose  house  has  our  repu- 
tation.   Established  1850.    70  greenhouses. 

THE  DINGEE  S  CONARD  CO..  Box  WA.  West  Grive.  P«. 


Made-to-Measure 


/ 


Express    $rt.75 
Prepaid      A== 


\ 


Pants  cut  in  the  latest 
style.  Made  to  youT  in- 
dividual measure.  Fit, 
workmanshiD  and  wear 
guaranteed. 

No  Extra  Charge 

for  peg  to-ps,  no  mawer 
hiow  extreme  you  order 
them. 

Agents  Wanted 

A  good  live  hustler  In 
every  town  to  take  or- 
ders for  our  celebrated 
m  a  d  e-t  o-m  e  a  s  u  r  e 
clo'thes.  Samples  of  all 
the  latest  materials 
FREE. 

We  Pay  Big  Money 

to  our  agents  every- 
where. Turn  yiour  spare 
time  Into  cash  by  tak- 
ing orders  for  our  styl- 
ish clothes.  Write  to- 
day for  beautiful  FREE 
outfit. 

The  Progressive  Tailoring  Co.,  Depf.  600,  Chicago 


Sent  FREE 


Course  on  Approval 


There  is  only  one  Tvay  for  you  to  realize 
bow  the  iLa  Salle  Extension  University  home- 
study  law  course  has  revolutionized  the  study 
of  law — ^that  is  to  let  us  send  you  EXPRE.SS 
PREPAID  all  the  hooks,  introductory  lectures, 
regular  lesson  assignments,  instructor's  lesson 
talks,  including  the  FULL  SET  OF  14  VOL-  ' 
UMES   OF    "AM'ERICA.N   LAW  AND    PRO-  , 

'  CEDURE"  for  free  examination.  You  are  not 
asked  to  risk  a  penny  or  obligate  yourself  in 
my  way.  We  want  you  to  see  how  easy  it  is 
for  you  to 

STUDY  I.AW  AT  HOMB 

rNDEB  EXPERT  GUIDANCE 

and  receive  a  training  in  law  lilte  that  given 

I  by  the  leading  resident  Universities,  without 
loss  of  time  from  your  present  occupation. 

I  We  guarantee  to  coach  free,  until  successful, 
any  student  failing  to  pass  a  bar  examination. 
We  have  not  on  record  a  single  instance  of 
a  La  Salle  graduate  wTio  took  a  bar  exam- 
ination and  failed.  We  are  authorized  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  confer  on 
our  graduates  the  degree  of  Baclielor  of  Laws 
— LL.B. 

TEXT  PREPARED  BY 
LEGAIi  EXPERTS 

I  Such  men  as  James  Parker  Hall.  Dean  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School;  James 
De  Witt  .\ndrews,  former  member  of  Faculty. 
Northwestern  University,  author  of  '  'Andrews' 
American  Law";  other  noted  authorities  and 
professors  in  such  colleges  as  Harvard,  Leland 
Stanford.    University   of   California,    University 

'  of  .Michigan,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Tulane 
University.  America's  foremost  legal  talent — 
Hon.  John  F.  Dillon,  Jurist:  Hon.  R,  A. 
Pryor  former  Justice  N.  Y.  Supreme  Court; 
Hon.  Theo.  F.  Burton.  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Ohio,  and  others  equally  prominent. 

I  NO  EXTRA  CHARGT3 

CFOR  LAW  LIBRARY 

The  fourteen   full  legal -size   volumes,  bound 

in  %-siheep.  are  furnished  students  without  ei- 

Ira    cost       Our    library    has    'been    adoi5ted    in 

I  whole  or  in  part  for  class  rooms  or  hbraries  of 

I  more  than  twenty  law  schools. 

SPECIAL  COURSE  for  BrSTNESS  MEN 

FREE COMPLETE     COURSE     IN 

PUBUO  SPEAKLNG 
,      Prepared  by  Dr.  Frederick  B.  Robinson,   A. 
\I      A    B    Ph     D.,   Professor  of  Public  Speak- 
ing at'Coilege'of  City  of  New  York.    You  may 
'  for   a   #iort    time   secure    this    course    without 
extra  cost  in   connection  with   law  course. 
YOU  RUN  NO  RISK 
If   you   enroll,    your   entire   tuition    fee   will 
be    refunded    if    you    are    not    satisfied    upon 
completion  of  the  course.     Mail  postal  NOW, 
for  full  particulars. 

La  Salle  Extension  University 

Dept.  G-955,  Chicago, III. 
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Sliding  Spray  Hoods 

Frames  of  brass  or  best  quality  ash,  complete  with 
all  necessary  fittings;  Khaki  covering,  light,  dur- 
able, absolutely  waterproof;  can  be  raised  or  low- 
ered in  10  seconds;  furls  compactly. 

I  IFF    SAVINCl      '^^  ^'^  kinds;  Acme  Kapoc  Cushions,  Perfection  Pneu- 

*^**  itirx/T^trc  '""^*'<^  Mattresses,  Folding  Canvas  Boats,  Life  Preserv- 

DbtVlCCiO  ers.  Swimming  Collars,  etc. 

Our  Special  Catalogue  B  fully  describing  these  and  other  sporting  accessories  should  be 

in  your  bands.      Send  for  it   today. 

THE   PNEUMATIC  MANUFACTURING   CO.,  525  Seventeenth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Simple,  safe,  com- 
fortable, clean.  No 
vibration. 

100  Miles  on  a 
Gallon  of  Gasoline 


Speed  20  miles  an  hour. 
Ride  one  and  you'll  buy 
one.  Free  demonstration. 
Thie  new  big  out-door 
sport.  Climbs  hills  and 
rides  rough  roads  wiUi 
ease. 


tISU— ViUMOTOR  PRICE 

^SaUOimiii  $82.50 

''The  Bicycle  Booster"    '^l..n\'^  .^Ttl 

tlnKS     includlne     a     atrong 


sturdy  Bicycle  as  per  id 
lustration.  Motof  Wheel 
separate  $60.00  with  at- 
tachments to  fit  any  Bi- 
cycle. Send  for  catalogue 
on         Bicycles.  sporting 

goods    and    auto    sundries. 

The  Wilson  Trading  Co. 

46    Cortlandt    St.,    N.    V, 


FISHERMEN! 

This  is  the  wonderful  new  bait  that  has 

taken  the  country  by  storm.    The  wobbling. 

wiggling,  laboring  motion  of  "Jim  Dandy" 

hypnotizes   fish    and   captivates   fishermen. 

No  other  bait  like  it,      Americft's  best  fishermen   swear  by 

it.     It  gets  the  fish.     Because  it  labors  through  the  water 

like   a    crippled    minnow,    fish    grab   it — that's   th©   secret. 

Money   back  absolately   If  you   don't   think  It   is 

worth    more    than    you    paid   for   it. 

Write  for  "Jim  Dandy"  to-day.     Mailed  anywhere  75c. 

WISE  SPORTSMAN'S  SUPPLY  CO. 

Bept.  Z.  20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  BI. 


POMONA    TREES    lOc    EACH 

Everything  needed  to  beautify  yonr  home  and 
garden  at  one  price.  Ten  Cents  Each,  direct  from 
nursery  to  planter. 

FRUIT  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES  AND  VINES 

Sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  to  be  strictly 
first  class,  true  to  name,  and  if  not  satisfactory 
money  will  be  refunded.  Do  Not  Buy  until  you 
■write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

POMONA  NURSERIES,  INC. 

NOTHING  OVER  TEN  CENTS 


85  Granger  Ave* 


DANSVILLE^  N.  Ya 
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AU  the  Wabble,  Dip 
and  Dive  of  a  Live 
Minnow  in  Action. 

RUSH'S  TANGO 
MINNOW 


Th«  new  and  liveliest  bait  tihat 
fio^— gets  them  all;  ideal  for  troll - 
InffioT  castinK:  appeals  to  amateurs 
or  professlcoals.  Hooks  being  be- 
hind body  of  bait  make  it  practi- 
cally a  weedless  bait.  Floats  when 
not  in  use— can't  catch  on  bottom. 
Made  of  wood,  enameled  and  iin- 
Ished  In  brilliant  c  o  1  o  rs;our^ 
"KADIA.NT"  bait  "glows  at  night. 

If  youT  dealer  can't  supply  you, 
send  us  bis  name  and  7  5o  for 
sample,  or  $3  for  complete  set 
of     four     assorted     brilliant     colors. 

Write  for  aetailed  and  full  infor- 
mation about  the  catches  made 
with  this  wonderful  bait — and 
send  75c  for  samole.  beinsr  sure 
to  mention  your  dealer's  name. 

DEALERS — -Tackle  dealers  every- 
where are  pro'niouncing  this  bait 
the  best  ever;  this  is  tihe  time  to 
stock  lit:  write  'to-day  for  our 
special     proposition. 

U.  S.  SPECIALTY  CO. 
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S.A.&K.BLDG. 

SYRACUSE.  N.  T. 


Get  This  FREE 


5-Fass. 
28  H.  P, 


Magnificent 

BUSH 

Motor  Car 

And  the  Agency  for  Your  Territory 

Get  a  Car  Free  and  qualify  to  make 
$.3000  to  $5000  a  year  and  up  in  the  Au- 
tomobile Business.  A  Postal  brings  full  de- 
tails of  thl.3  Kreat  Free  Auto  Offer.  Write 
quick — before  your  territory  is  taken. 
Close  to  a  l^ilHon  dollars  will  be  spent  this 
year  in  the  United  States  for  automobiles 
and  supplies.  I'll  show  you  how  to  get 
vour  share  of  this  vast_fc>rtune. 

Full  Information  FREE^Wrile  Quick 


Costs  you  notliitig 
to  get  full  details 
of  this  remark- 
able F  R  B  V. 
AUTO  Offer. 
Unequalled  Op- 
portunity for  am- 
bitious ,mea  and 
Iboya  1     Don't  deiay ! 


Write  now — be- 
fore you  tarn 
this  xtage,  A 
postal  -will  do. 
Just  say.  "Send 
me  your  free 
auto  offer." 
Address,       J.    H. 

Bush,  Fresident. 

BUSH  MOTOR  COLLEGE,  Inc. 

DEPT,   W.   BUSH  BUILDING 

^^^'"h&^o  'ife^*«e.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


It  Shoots  the  Colt  32  Cal.  Automatic  Cartridge 


YOU 
SAVE 


$5.00 

other  auto- 
matic pistols  cost  $15.00 
to  $35.00.  Warner's  loads 
itself  autoaiiatically.  Has 
all  the  esseutialB  of  the 
more  costly.  Our  ]XF-\L- 
LIBl/E  has  a  3J^-inch  bar- 
rel. It  is  lig!ht.  and  very 
acom'ate.      Oam  be  charged 

to  Shoot_S  shota  without  a-eloading,  ■nith   an  ertra 
magazine,  malring  15.    Just  think 
what  15  straigrht  hard  hitting 
shots  might  mean  to  you.     Rob- 
'hera,   gangsters.    Night   Prowlers 
•were  never  more  numerous. 
It's  a  Dandy  Target   Pistol 
Ask  your  dealer    bo  91m)w  you  a, 
Warner   INF.\LLIBLE.  or  send  us 
$10.00  and  we  -will  send  you  the  Pi^ 
tol  Iby  Parcel  Post  prepaid.    If  not  satisfactory  and 
does  not  sboot  equal  to  any  $15.00  or  $25.00  po^ 
tol  reftnim  it  and  we  wdll  ref wnd  yovu-  OKmey.    CoulQ 
anything  be  more  fair?     Booklet  FREE. 
Warner  Arms  Corporation,  Norwich.  Conn. 
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Successful  Egg  Farming 

200  Eggs 

a  Year 
Per  Hen 

HOW  TO  GET  THEM 

THE  eighth  edition  of  the  book,  "200  Eggs  a  Year  Per  Hen,"  is 
now  ready.  Revised,  enlarged,  and  in  part  rewritten,  96 
pages.  Contains  aniong  other  things  the  method  of  feeding 
foy  which  Mr.  S.  D.  Fox,'  of  Wolfboro,  N.  H.,  won  the  prize  of 
$100  in  gold  offered  by  the  manufacturers  of  a  well-known  poultry 
food  for  the  best  egg  record  during  the  winter  months.  Simple  as 
a,  b,  c — and  yet  it  will  start  hens  to  laying  earlier  and  to  induce 
them  to  lay  more  eggs  than  any  other  method  under  the  sun.  The 
book  also  contains  a  recipe  for  <egg  making  food  used  by  Mr.  Fox, 
which  brought  liim  in  one  winter  day  68  eggs  from^  72  hens;  and 
for  five  days  in  succession  from  the  same  flock  64  eggs  a  day.  Mr. 
E.  F.  Chamberlain,  of  Wolfboro,  N.  H.,  says:  "By  following  the 
methods. outlined  in  your  book  1  obtained  1,496  eggs  from  91  R.  I. 
Reds  in  the  month  of  January,  1902."  From  14  pullets  picked  at 
random  out  of  a  farmer's  flock  the  author  got  2,999  eggs  in  one 
year — an  average  of  over  214  eggs  apiece.  It  has  been  my  am- 
bition in  vi'riting  "200  Eggs  a  Year  Per  Hen"  to  make  it  the  standard 
book  on  egg  production  and-- profits  in  poultry.  Tells  all  there  is 
to  know,  and  tells  it  in  a  plain  common-sense  way. 

You  can  get  this  book  with  a  year's  subscription  to  the  AMERICAN 
POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  both  for  75  cents;  two  years'  subscription 
and  book  for  $1.00,  or  given  free  as  a  premium  for  two  yearly 
subscriptions  at  50  cents  each.    Book  alone  for  50  cents. 

Our  paper  is  handsomely  illustrated,  44  to  124  pages,  50  cents  per  year. 
3  months'  trial,  10c.     Sample   Free.    CATALOGUE  of  poultry  books  free. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE 

349  Hodgkins  Block       -      Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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SHOOT  WITH  THE  BEST 

SINGLE  BARREL  TRAP-GUN 

MANUFACTURED  DY 

W&  C.  SCOTT  &  SON 

BlRMlNOtlAM 
-    ENGLAND 
PRICE 

117500 


Jncrease 

your  average 

at     the     traps 

with  this  scientific- 

ally  perfect   prize-win- 

ning    gun,    used    by     the 

champion      trapshooters      of 

the  world. 

It  is  noted  for  its  many 
Individual  Features! 


Its  Strength,  Supreme 

Accuracy    and    Penetration; 

Ventilated   Rib   which   prevents 

Heat   radiation,  Automatic   Ejector,  Etc. 

Made  in  12  gauge  only;  32  or  34  in.  barrel;  weight  1^  to  8j^  !bs. 
Illustrated  Folder  Sent  Free  on  Request 

KNICKERBOCKER  HAMMERLE5S 


PRIC£ 


.00 


VOU  CAN'T BUYA  BETTER 
GUN  AT  DOUBLE 
JHE  PPICE 


MANUFACTURED  AND  GUARANTEED  BY  US 
Drop  Forge  Frame  (No  Casting's  Used) 
DEELEY  AND  EDGE  FORE-END 
ARMORY  STEEL  BARRELS,specially  bored  for  Smokeless  or  Black 
Powder,  matted  extension  rib,  with  cross  bite  on  extension  rib,  botli 
barrels  dhoke  bored.  Indicators  are  also  fitted  to  the  locks  which  sliow 
at  a  glance  whether  Tiammers  are  cocked  or  not.  Made  in  12,  16 
and  20  gauge,  28,  30  or  32  inches;  12  gauge  weighing  from  714  to  8  lbs.; 
16  and  20  gauge  614  to  eVa  lbs. 

We   Are  Fishing  Tackle   Experts — Our  Surf  Casting   Rods 

Are    the     Best    That    Science    and     Money     Can     Produce 

Address  Dept.   W  for  Our  Illustrated 

SPOR.TING  GOODS  CATALOGUE 

Contains    everything    of    interest    for    the      Outdoor    Man:    Guns,    Rifles, 
Revolvers,  Fishing  Tackle,  Ice  Skates,  Golf,  Tennis,  Baseball,  Etc. 

THE  H.  &  D.  FOLSOM  ARMS  CO. 

314  Broadway        -  -----  New  York 
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Would  yoii  liTte  to  exert  a  strange  and  powerful  influence  over  others?  Do  you 
desire  to  poaseas  an  accomplishment  by  which  you  can  make  bobh  fun  and  money? 
One  that  would  virtually  open  to  you  the  gate  to  health,  prosperity  and  happiness? 
If  so,  you  should  learn  Hypnotism.  You  may  now  master  this  wonderful,  mys- 
terious and  fascinating  science  at  your  own  home.  By  a  few  hours'  study  you  may 
Ifam  all  a'bout  the  secrets,  methods,  uses  and  wonders  of  the  hypnotic  trance. 
You  can  surprise  and  mystify  your  friends  by  placing  others  under  this  weird  and 
magic  spell,  and  compel  them  to  see.  think,  feel  and  act  precisely  as  you  wish 
You  may  sway  the  minds  of  others,  perform  wonderful  and  astounding  feats,  and 
create  fun  and  amusement  for  hours  at  a  time.  You  may  do  a  hundred  amazing 
things  that  other  people  cannot  do,  and  make  yourself  the  most  popular  person  in 
your  community.  If  you  want  to  make  money  you  may  do  bo  by  giving  enter- 
tainments, treating  diseases  or  teaching  tihe  art  to  others.  These  are  three,  practK^al 
and  easy  ways  to  make  money.  In  spite  of  these  noble  uses  and  in  spite  of  ils 
mysterious  powers,  Hyrmotism  is  an  easy  and  most  simple  art  to  learn.  It  calls 
for  DO  special  training  or  education.  It  imposes  no  long  or  perplexing  study. 
Whoever  knows  enough  to  read  mav  learn  it.  You  may  master  all  these  powers 
yourself  and  wield  the  subtle  forces  of  mind  an  well  as  any  operator  in  the  land. 
You  may  treat  the  sick,  relieve  pain,  overcome  bad  habits,  give  sleep  to  the  rest 
less  and  comfort  to  the  sorrowing.  .\nd  for  yourself,  you  may  win  promotion, 
social  and  business  standing,  and  the  influence  or  friendship  you  most  desire.  In- 
vestigate now!  It  costs  nothing  to  find  out  ahout  it.  Simply  write  for  my  J<ree 
Descriptive  Literature,  Genuine  Testimonials  and  full  particulars.  Don't  send  any 
money,  not  even  a  stamp,  but  send  your  name  and  address  To-Day  and  learn  uow 
you   m^y  gain  healt^h,   prosneritv   and  happiness.      Address: 


M.  D.  BETTS,  Sta.  620 


Jackson,  Michigan 


HUDSON 
Asphalt  Shingles 

Slate  Surfaced  in  RED  or  GREEN 

Will  cover  your 
home  with  a 
permanent, 
artistic  and 
weatherproof 
roof.  They  will  not  rot,  warp, 
crack,  break  or  fade.  They 
need  no  painting  or  staining. 
Resisting   and  easily  laid. 

Samples  and  our  Book  "Shingling 
and  Roofing"  sent  free,  post-paid, 
on  request. 

Asphalt  Ready  Roofing  Co. 

Room  472 
9  Church  Street    New  York  City 


Complete 


Recei  res 
hu]idJ,*ed8 
of  miles. 

Sends 
8  to  20 
miles. 


Wireless     Sending 
and    Receiving 
Station 

LlO 


This  remarkable  Sta'tio-n  consists  of  a 
guaranteed  1%  in.  sparlc  coll.  machine 
turned  fluted  spark  gap.  our  1501  key.  a 
flat  plate  condenser,  assembled  in  an  oak 
case,  a  large  capacity  helix.  DPDT  switcli, 
500  ohm  potentiometer,  buzzer  and  switch 
to  tell  if  your  2  detectors  are  working; 
buzzer  battery  in  nickeled  case,  tubular 
condenser,  bare  wire  wound  double  slide 
tuner,  number  30  silk  wire  wound  large  6  > 
capacity  loading  coil  that  allows  yon  to 
get  Arlington  and  long  wave  stations. 
Send  stamp  for  our  large  catalog  "C"  of  remarlt- 
able  values.     If  possible  call  and  see  our  stock. 

Wireless     Stations     From    $1.95   Up 

THE  HANDEL  ELECT.  CO., 

138-140  Centre  St.,  New  York. 
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socPlAYIHO  CARDS. 


PlAflNQ  CARDS 


25< 


For  Social  Play 

Congress  Cards  are  the  ac- 
knowledged aristocrats  among 
Playing  Cards,  the  world  over 
They  are  works  of  art.  delight- 
ful to  the  eyes  as  well  as  to 
the  hands  that  hold  them 

Rne    color    reproductions    of 
the  old  masters  and  of  exclusive 
modem     paintings;     these    carda 
impart  to  the  social 
game  that  touch  of 
refinement     that    is 
the  final  evidence  of 
true  hospitality. 

Air   -   Cushion 

Finish    Club 

Indexes. 

50o  the  Pack. 


HOYLE 

UP-TO-DATE 

CARD  GAMES 


SEND   ISC 
IN  STAMPS 


GOLD 


For  General  Play 

Tourists  by  land  or  by  sea, 
canyjers,  motorists,  club  mem- 
bers and  millions  of  those  who 
love  the  play  for  its  own.  salte, 
carry  Bicycle  Cards  as  a  nec- 
essary part  of  their  personal 
equipment.  „        ,    . 

They  wear  well  and  insure 
rapid  and  accurate 
dealing.  Their  dis- 
tribution is  world 
wide  because  the 
demand  for  them  ia 
unlimited. 

Ivory    of    Alr- 

Cushion   Finish. 

Only    25o    the 

Pack. 


THE  U.S. PLAYING  CARD  CO..  CINCINNATI.U.S.A. 


A  Good  Bookcase  lY  *'*'''■ 


agoodbook! 


This 
doors 
Oak) 


Combination:     3    Sections,    glass 

top  and  base.    (Solid     ^pt    fj^i 

ON  APPROVAL ;p/./D 


SECTIONAL    BOOKCASE 

Our  new  "Universal  Stvle"  combines  a 
Dleasinsr.  enduriner  desiern  with  latest  practi- 
cal improvements.  Adapted  for  home  or 
office  library;  beautifully  finished  in  SOLID 
OAK  with  non-bindine,  disaoDearin?  elass 
doors,  at  $1.75  per  section:  top  and  base 
J  1.25  each.  G-reatest  value  we  have  ever 
offered'.  On  orders  amiountiner  to  $10.00 
and  over  we  Day  freight:  freight  equalized 
to  ex'treme  Western  States.  Other  styles 
and  grades  at  correapondlnKly  low  prices. 
Sold  only  direct  from  our  'factory  at  a  con- 
siderable savine  to  you.  'Hardly  a  villaee 
in  the  country  left  where  there  are  no 
Lundstrom  Bookcases.  E>ndorsed  the  best 
by  over  75.000  users — mamy  prominent  citi- 
zens eovernors.  senators,  doctors,  lawyers 
and  clerevmen.  lAindstrom  Bookcases  have 
been  made  'for  15  years  and  have  always 
iriven  full  satisfaction.  Write  for  our  new 
catalog  No.    15. 

THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
Manufacturers   of  Sectional  Book- 
cases and  FUIng  Cabinets 

Branch  Office,  Flatiron  Building,  N.  Y.City 
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NEW  YORK 


New  York  School,    f5  West  43d  Street. 
TeL  Bryant  2956. 

Chartered  by     DDCTD  A  D  A  Tl^  D  V       27th  Year. 
Board  of  Regents.  I      llC-il      AAIiAik  I   V^ll  f    Enter  al  Any  Time 

Brooklyn  School,  Cor.  Franklin  &  Jefferson  Aves.     ^^  ^^  ■    I  ^\  ^\  | 
2  blocks  from  Falton  St.      Telephone  986  Decatur.     ^  W 11  \J  \J  L. 

SAVE  ONE  OR  MORE  YEARS  IN  PREPARATION  FOR 

REGENTS     AND    COLLEGE 

Inquire  for  further  particulars,  also  catalogue,  and  "Success  in  Regents'  Examinations." 


AMERICAN  SEAL  H'^II^Ts 


Outwear  Two  Coats  of  Ann  Other 


Brand  on  Any  Surface^  Inside  or  OutsiSe 


The  WiUiam  Connors  Paint  Mfg.  Co., 


TROY,  N.  Y. 


Sharpen  Your  Safety  Blades  with  a  Stag  Sharpener 

The  only  one  of  Its  kind.    Note  wheel  in  holder;  Seta  blade  always  at  proper 
ang-le.     Simple,    Ea«y    to    use:    Sharpens    any    safety    razor    blade. 
GUARANTEED.      WlU   last  a   lifetime.     Highest   Awards 
at  Panama-Pacific   Exposition.       Complete    nickel-plated 
holder,    barber's    hone    and    strop    In    neat    case.    Sl.OO. 
Money  back  d£  dissatisfied.    Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

THE  STAG  CO.,  56  S.  State  St.,  Chicago,  m.  N^^^     l^fg 


Write  for  FREE  BOOK  To-dav. 
430  Meyer  Building       .       -       -       - 


I  can  malte  a  good  penman  of  you  at  home 

during  spare  time.     Write  for  my  free  book, 

"How  to  Become  a  Good  Penman." 

It  contains  specimens  and  tells  how  others 
mastered  penmansfhip  by  the  Tamblyn  Sys- 
tem Your  name  will  be  elegantly  wntten  on 
a  card  if  yon  enclose  atamp  to  pay  postage. 


F.  W.  TAMBtYN 

Kansas  City. 


Mo.^ 


Manufacturers  of 

NA/orld's      Best 

SHOOTING  GALLERIES 

and 

AMUSEMENT  DEVICES 

Special  Devices  to  Order 

Catalog  on  request,  postage  5c. 

A,  J.  Smith  Mfg.  Co. 

3247  Van  Buren  Street 
Chicagro.  III.,  V.   S.  A. 
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FRIENDSHIP  Akl|YI9ck 

BRACELET  LINkUNLT  \lJ 


Start  a  Friendship-Maid-Link-Bracelet 

Latest  New  York  fashion.  We  start  yours  by  giving  you 
one  Link  absolutely  FREE  engraved  with  3  initials. 
Your  friends  give  you  the  other  links  with  their  initials 
engraved,  or  you  exchange  links  with  them.  We  will  also 
furnish  a  Black  Velvet  Ribbon  Free  to  hold  the  links  until 
bracelet  is  complete.  See  how  fast  your  Bracelet  will  grow. 
This  graceful  bracelet,  each  link  engraved  with  a 
friend's  initials,  is  a  token  of  regard  and  remembrance 
which  in  after  years  you  will  not  pcul  with.  Each  link  is  the 
\^M  tie  that  binds  you  to  a  friend  and  the  bracelet,  besides  a 
beautiful  adornment,  is  a  chain  of  friendship  that  surrounds 
you.  What  more  beautiful  sentiment  could  you  express. 
The  links  are  Solid  Sterling  Silver  or  Gold  Filled,  either 
beautiful  beaded  design  or  plain.  (State  which  you  want.) 

Initials  Engraved  Free 

WRITE  TODAY.      Start  with  LINK  w« 
give  FREE  with  firtt  12c.  order  or  more. 

FRIENDSHIP  JEWELRY  COMPANY 

83  Chambers  St.,  Branch  F,  Nev/  York  City 


p! 


^cMm 
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SOLD 

Factory  Rebuilt 
$23  to  $73 

Guaranteed 


RENTED 

4  Months  (or  $5  and  Up 
First  Payment 


Applies  on  Purchase  Price 
AMERICAN    WRITING    MACHINE     COMPANY 

345  BROADWAY.  KESW  YORK  Branches  in  All  rarce  Cities 


WANTED— AGENTS 

A  ffood  ■payine,  high  class,  staple  line.     Attractive  proposition 

— special   Inducement    to   men   of  experlencs. 

The  new  and  improved  design  and  valuable  patented  features 

of  the  RELIABLE  Fire-proof  Safes,  result  in  quick  sales  and' 

big  profits. 

Get  our   "Sales  Suggestion"  Tsoolclet — it   Is  FREE.      Territory 

g«ing  fast.      Send  for   particulars.      A  postcard  will   do. 


Address 


The  RELIABLE  SAFE  &  LOCK  CO. 

Dept.   4,   Oovlnjiton,   Ky. 


Only  $12:MpcrH.P. 


THIS  ENGINE 


% 


mFFAj}M£Mem£TmT^oni(s\ 
i  1  VS>  1  1 


Built  and  guaranteed  by  the  largest  producers  of 
farm  engines — a  regular  glutton  for  work — simple, 
dura.ble,  powerful — four  cjcle,  suction  feed,  make 
and  break  ignition — every  part  interchangeable — 
fully  tested.     Guaranteed  to  Develop  Rated  H.  P. 

SAVES   FUEL,    TIME,    LABOR,  MONEY 

8  Horsepower  Detroit  Only  $98.7$ 
C«n    you   beat   that?     Write   for  bis  illustrated 
Engine  book  to-day. 
Full  Line  Detroit  Engines  1^  Horsepower  Up 

DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS  ,,  _     „.  .     „.      . 

307  BeUeFue  Ave.  DetroK.  Mich.  I  24  i>o.  Lhnton  Mreel 
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From  FactorytoYou  Prepaid,$5.55 

A  300  Candile  Power  Light  for  1-3  cent 
per  hour.  Double  Mantle,  Opal  ribbed 
shade. 

A  Lamp  tbat  costs  no 
more  than  a  common 
kerosene  lamp. 

NO  DANGER 
NO  ODOR 
NO  SMOKE 

Bums  common  stove 
Krasoline.  Fill  it  once 
a  week.  Guaranteed 
for  five  years. 

Try  it  in  your 
(home  for  ten  days. 
If  not  entirely  satis- 
fied, return  at  our 
expense,  and  your 
Bend  for  complete  money  will  be  re- 
catalog  No.   S6      funded. 


THE  YALE  LIGHT  CO. 

Chicago,  III. 


WHAT    FUPIT9    SAY: 

''Since  I've  been  taking 
your  lessons  I've  made  over 
$60.00  with  my  violin.  Your 
lessons  surely  are  fine." — 
Melrin  Vreeland,  Macopin, 
N.  J. 

"I  finisTied  your  course  of 
forty-eight  lessons  on  Cornet. 
Some  time  ago  I  Intended 
writing  to  let  you  know  how 
I  got  along.  When  I  started 
them  I  knew  nothing  about 
the  Comet  or  .VTusic.  but  now 
I  can  play  almost  a-ny  piece  of 
music.  — Kasson  Swan,  Den- 
mark, Col.   Co..   Nova  Scotia. 

"I  want  to  extend  the 
heartiest  approval  of  your  Pi- 
ano Course.  It  has  done  more 
for  m«  than  years  of  other 
lessons.  So  complete  in  every 
way.  T  certainly  can  recom- 
mend it  to  otliers  and  will  do 
so." — Mozie  N.  Lewis,  319 
Jefferson.  Neosha.  Mo. 

"I  Just  got  home  from  my 
Tacation.  and  the  folks  at 
home  are  delighted  to  hear  me 
play  the  Organ  so  well.  They 
say  you  have  a  wonderful  sys- 
tem of  teaching  music  " — M. 
V.  Allard.  Caraquet.   N.   B. 


Music  Lessons  in  Your 

Own  Home 

New  Way  Easy  for  Anyone. 

Special   Free   Tuition    Offer. 

All  You  Pay  for  Is  the  Music, 

Averaging  12lc  Weekly. 

A  wonderful  offer  to  every  lover  of  music,  whether  a  be- 
ginner or  an  advanced  player. 

Ninety-six  lessons  (or  a  less  number  if  you  desire)  for 

either  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  Banjo,  Cornet,  Sight 

Singing,  Mandolin  or  'Cello  will  be  given  free  to  make 

our  home  study  courses  for  these  instruments  known  in 

your  locality.     You  will  get  one  lesson  weekly, 

and  your  ouly  expense  during  the  time  you  take 

the  lessons  will  be  the  cost  of  postage  and  the 

music  you  use.    Write  at  once.    It  will  mean 

much  to  you  to  get  our  free  booklet.  It  will  place 

you  under  no  obligation  whatever  to  us  if  you 

never  write  again.    You  and  your  friends  should 

know  of  this  work.  Hundreds  of  our  pupils  write : 

"Wish  I  had  known  of  your  school  before."  "Have 
learned  more  in  one  term  in  my  home  with  your  weekly 
lessons  than  in  three  terms  with  private  teachers  and 
at  a  great  deal  less  expense."  "Everything  is  so 
thorough  and  complete,"  "The  lessons  are  marvels  of 
simplicity,  and  my  11 -year  old  boy  has  not  had  the 
least  trouble  to  learn."  One  minister  writes:  "As 
each  succeeding  lesson  comes  I  am  more  and  more 
fully  persuaded  I  made  no  mistake  in  becoming  your 
pupil." 

Established  1898 — have  thousands  of  pupils  from  seven 
years  of  age  to  seventy. 

Don't  say  you  cannot  learn  music,  but  send  for  our 
free  booklet  and  tuition  offer.  Mail  this  coupon  or 
write  a  letter.  It  will  be  sent  by  return  mail  free.  Ad- 
dress U.  S.  School  of  Music,  227  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Tear  Along  This  Line  and  Mail  To-day. 


U.  S.  School  of  Music,  227  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:   Send  me  your  Free   Booklet  and   Tuition   offer.     I   am   interested 
in  learning  to  play  the  instrument  I  have  checked. 

P]  Piano  Pi  Organ  ]~]  Vdolin  fj  Guitar  |J  Banjo 

PI  Cornet  Q  Sight  Singing  fj  Mandolin  P]  'Cello 


Put  an  X  In  the  square  before   the   Instrument  you   want   to  play. 


Name . 


Address 

Olty State.  . 
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SAVE  $50  A  YEAR  ON  WASHING  EXPENSE 

AND  THE  LABOR  OF  IT  AS  WELL 

Reduce  the  "Brasbhig  time  ^two  hours  a  w««lt.  104  hours  a  year.  Save  the  clothes  you  are 
now  rubbing  to  pieces  o^  the  board  acd  the  time  you  now  lose  mending  the  clothes  destroyed 
by  the  board  Rubbing  means  wear,  and  wear  means  waste — waste  of  time,  fabpic.  and  priceless 
human   energy. 

"EASY"  WASHER 

Saves  the  waste  and  keeps  right  on  doing  it  for  the  rest  of  life. 
Does  such  service  m«an  anything  to  you  and  your    family?      Cton   you 

afford  to  do  without  a  machine  that  "will  do  such  work?  The  "EASY" 
comes  in  three  models — hand,  gasoline  and  water  power. 

Why  not  have  a  washer  that  meets  all  re- 
quirements; made  of  rust-proof  metal;  inde- 
structible, clean  and  sanitary;  no  wooden 
parta  to  soak  up  and  retain  impurities  from 
dirty  suds? 

Toorents  of  soapy  water  are  forced  through 
the  fabric,  removing  every  impurity  by  the 
harmless  air  pressure  and  vacuum  pnnciple. 
Ask  for  more  Information  about  hand,  belt 
power  and  water  power  ^washers  and  special 
offer  to   1916  World   Almanac  readers. 


Model  B  "EASY" 
Vacuum   Hand 
rower   Washer. 


DODGE  &  ZUILL 

50S6  E.  Water  Street 
Syracuse 


New  York 


Model  F  "EASY" 
Vacuum  Belt  Power 
Washer. 

To     be     >>perated     from 

gasoline    engine    or 

line   shaft. 


Row-boat 
Motor 


Battery   Equipped. 

Flywheel    Magneto 

I  at  slight  extra  cost. 


Make     any    boat     a    power 
boat  with  the  L-A  Rowboat 
^  Mr^   A/\  Motor.     Here  is  a  true,  high 

A/|L^.U(I  quality       outboard       engine, 

K^J  light    in   weight,    detachable 

reversible.      Speeds   up    to   8 
miles  an  hour  or  slows  down 
sufficiently     to     troll.       Has 
silent  muffler  or  underwater 
exhaust,      (extra).       Rudder 
steered.     Bronze  underwater  parts  suitable 
for  either  salt  or  fresh  water.    Ample  power 
to  drive  an  ordinary  rowboat  as  fast  as  you 
will  want  to  go. 

We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of  in- 
board type  engines  in  sizes  from  1  1-2  tc 
12  h.-p.,  priced  just  as  attractively  as 
the  models  here  shown.  It  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  the  quality,  prices  and  terms 
of  our  line  before  you  buy  an  engine  for 
your  motor  boat. 


LOCKWOOD-ASH  MOTOR  CO. 

61  HORTON  ST.,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 


6  H.-P. 

Inboard 

Motor 

$78.77 
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THE  MAN 
WHO  KNOWS 

TRAFFIC 


Easily  Earns  $50  to  $100 

Weekly 
The  Traffic  Field  Is  Call- 
ing for  Trained  Men.  The 
Demand    Is  Increasing 
Each  Year. 

The  railroads  are  the 
arteries     of     commerce. 
Modern  commerce  is  ab- 
solutely dependent  on  Trans- 
portation—TRAFFIC.       It   makes 
or  breaks.     Ignorance  of  classifica- 
tions    and     correct     routings     permits 
profits  to  slip  away.     Shippers  are  realizing 
this    more    each    day.      They    are    eager    for    trained 
^  traffic    men    who    can    prevent    such    losses.      Right    now 

many  thousands  of  high-salaried,  efficient  traffic  men  are  needed.  And  there  is 
no  fixed  salary  limit.  YOU  will  be  paid  what  you  are  worth.  Thousands  of  Traf- 
fic Managers  receive  $50  to  $100  weekly.  Many  a  great  deal  more.  It  is  no  longer 
difficult  to  gain  Traffic  Knowledge.  You  can  have  the  active  cooperation  of  many 
of  America's  noted  Traffic  Experts.    They  will  help  you,  guide  you — TEACH  YOU. 

American  Commerce  Association 

(B—BM.— •— — — ^  ^— i^—  I  I 

This  is  an  organization  of  Traffic  Men  by  Traffic  Men  for  Traffic  Men  to  pro- 
mote American  Commerce,  Export  and  Import  Trade.  Our  methods  are  thorough 
and  practical.  The  work  is  fjiscinating.  It  is  really  easy  to  learn — easy  to  be- 
come an  efficient  traffic  man.  AND  YOU  CAN  STUDY  DURING  YOUR  SPARE 
HOURS  IN  THE  EVENINGS.  In  a  short  time  you  can  acquire  the  same  valua- 
ble knowledge  gained  by  numerous  traffic  experts  only  after  a  lifetime  of  hard 
work  and  tedious  study.     Traffic  Knowledge,  so  easily  gained  in  so  short  a  time, 

will  become  your  permanent  asset — YOU  can  always  "cash"  it.     It  is  Your  Big 

Opportunity.     Investigate!     Let  us  tell  you  all  the  facts. 

Endorsed  By 
Traffic  Authorities 

Mr.  A.  T.  Waterfall,  Traffic  ZJommls- 
sioner,  Detroit,  Mich.:  "You  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  this  splendid  and  im- 
portant work."  Mr.  C.  C.  McCain,  Chair- 
man of  the  Trunk  Line  Committee,  repre- 
senting fourteen  Eastern  railroads,  saysj 
"The  American  Commerce  Association 
has  provided  a  training  service  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  broadest,  most  complete 
tariff  rate  and  traffic  training  yet  de- 
vised." Mr.  H.  G.  Wilson.  President  of 
The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League, 
writes:  "Your  Association  is  better 
equipped  to  advance  the  efficiency  of 
traffic  men  than  any  other." 

American  Commerce 
Association 

DEPT.  4 
THE  ROOKERY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Ask  Us  for  a  FREE  Copy 


of  one  of  these  yalu-atile  books,  "Op- 
portunities Along  the  Trails  of  Traffic  "  by 
H.  G.  Wilson.  Straightforwaixl  and  informa- 
tive. 'Trnffic  Efficiency."  92  pages.  Tells  the 
need  of  high  .saJaricd.  efficient  Traffic  Men. 
''Millions  Wasted  in  Traffic."  Gives  actual 
case^s.  Intensely  interesting.  Tells  of  Traf- 
fic Savings  Opportunities. 


MA\L  THIS  TODAY 


AJfERIC-^N  COMMERCE  ASS'N. 

Dept.  No.  4,  "The  Kookea7,"  Chicago. 
Please  send  me,  entirely  ■without  charge 
or  obligations,  book  as  checked  ....  "Op- 
portunities Along  the  Trails  of  Traffic"  .  .  . 
"Traffic  Efficiency"  ....  "Milliona  Wast- 
ed." Also  explain  how  your  course  in  Traf- 
fic Efficiency  will  train  ma  to  become  a 
traffic  expert. 


Name, 


Address. 


Magnificent  Steel  Launch  $Qg 

Complete  with  Eneine.  Ready  to  Run  %^  \m 


18-20-23  and  27-ft.  boats  at  proportionate 
prices.  All  launches  tested  and  fitted  with 
Detroit     two-cycle     reversible     engines     with 

speed  controlling  lever — simplest  engin«  made 

—starts  without  cranking— has  only  3  moving  parts— anyone  can  nm  it.     The  Safe 
Launch — absolutely  non-sinkable — needs  no  boathouse.     All  boats  fitted  with  air- 
tight compartments — cannot  sink,  leak  or  rust.    We  are  sole  owners  of  the  patents 
for  the  manufacture  of  rolled-steel,  lock-seamed  steel  boats.    Orders  filled  the 
day  they  are  received.    Boats  shipped  to  every  part  of  the  world. 
Free   Catalog.       Steel    Rowboats,   $20. 
MICMIGAN     STEEL.     BOAT    COIVlF=»AIMY 
1371  Jefferson  Avenue.   Detroit,  Mich.,   U.   S.  A. 


LEARN  RAG  TIME  ^Srl 


Let  me  teacTi  you  Rag-time  Piano  Playing  by 
mall.  Ycru  learn  easily — in  just  a  few  lessons,  at 
home.  My  system  is  so  simple  you'll  play  Men- 
delssohn's Wedding  March  in  your  fifth  lesson. 
Whether  you  can  play  now  or  not.  I'll  teach  you 
to  play  anything  In  happy  rag'time.  Think  of  the 
pleasure  for  you — and  the  snrDrise  for  your 
friends!  Get  busy!  Everybody's  doing  It!  Write 
at  once  for  special  low  terms,  Money-back  Gaar- 
antee.  and  testimonials  from  hundreds  of  happy 
Students. 

AXEL  CHRISTENSEN  ("Czar  of  Ragtime"),  Director, 
.Cbrtstensen  School  of  FopoJar  Mnslc.  Dept.  W.  A.,  Chrlstensen  Bldg.,  Chicasro. 

N  E  NA/      AXL.AS       ROR       EVERYBODY 

A  collection  of  Maps  does  not  make  an  Atlas.    Geography  information  must  be 

so  organized   that  the  reader  is  enabled  to  VlStUALlZE  the  data  Tritb   the 

least   time   and   energy. 

CRICKS'    COMPLETE   ATLAS    OF   THE   WORLD    is   a   handy,    compact 

volume,   containing  193   pages  of  up-to-date  maps.      Each  map  is  printed   in 

five  and  six  colors,  showing  county  lines  accurately  defined,  and  all  railroads, 

latest  geographical  changes  and  additions  are  incorporated  in   these  plates. 

The  Mai>3  are  SViXWVi  inches  (each  map  two  pages),  plates  divided  to  make 

a  cooveniient  sized  book  7x10  dnohes. 

Iiesid«8  a  map  of  each   State   in   the    United   States  and  its  possessions,    all 

Provinces  of  Cao'ada  and  of  every  other  country  of  the    world,    it   contains   a 

helpful   Alphabetical    Index  for  locating  places. 

An  invaluable  aid   for  the  library.     A   handsome  gift  to  your  friends,   with 

their  individual  names  stamped  in  gold    (without  extra  charge);  carriage  paid 

to  any  point  in  tlie   World.     $1.50  in  Cloth;   $2.00  in  Leather. 

Cricks  Publishing  Corporation,  *  %.*^**'cft*/***' 

Publishers   of    Dictdonaries.    Bibles.    .Maps  and   Reference  Works. 

Moving  Picture  Business 

Complete  Outfits  Sold  on  Installments 

SMALL  CAPITAL  STARTS  YOU 

EARN  $35  TO  $50  PER  NIGHT 

No  experience  needed.     We  help  you  to  Succeed. 
Write  for  our  FREE  CATALOGUE 

Reliable   Film   Exchange,    Dept.   B,  525   So.  Deariwrn  St.,  Clucago 
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Tlho  I>i»rham-I>uii>lex  Doimno  Kazoir  'wi'tit 
whi-to  Amerioan  dvory  Ihandle,  safety  guard, 
stropping  attachment,  package  of  six  of  the 
farmous  DunQiaTn-Ehiploi  double-edeed,  hoUow 
leround  IbladieB  i/a  genuine  Ted  .leaitiher  fcxldliDg  liiit. 

$5^JlHAM)31^Doiiiino 

^  RAZOR  rOR  81     ,    ^  . 

We  are  reqaiesting  the  owners  of  Dumam- 
Dnplex  Demonstrator  iRazors  to  ipass  tihem  along 
ito  friends,  or  at  least  to  tell  their  fnenos 
about  tlhe  ^bare  St  is  possdWe  to  obtaiti  wibn 
the  ■wonderful  EKm'haia- Duplex  Blade.  This  is 
pxxi  adveirtiising  few  us,  amd  we  ate  paying  for 
it  Iby  giiTjing  OemjomstiratOT  usems  an  oppowUinirty 
to  o'btain  a  Domioo  Hazor  for  $1.00  vrimi 
twemty  Umted,  Profiit  Shiaring  OoiKpons, 

Dnrham-DDplex  Razor  Co..  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Gen'tlemen.— Semd  me  a  $5  Dwrtiaha-Duplei 
DonHoo  Kit  Outfit  aa  per  iUustnaitaoa  above 
for  whidb  dinid  endceed'  $1.00. 

iNaime     ' •••••••• 

Street    ...■ 

Clity    State 

Any  dealer  will  honoi-  this  coupon  T14 


"When  to  Take  a  Tonic" 

Just  as  soon  as  you  be^in  to  complain 
about  headacJies,  backaches,  biliousness 
and  Indigestion  and  you  notice  your 
strength  failing,  your  face  becoming  long, 
pale  and  emaciated,  your  hands  trembling, 
you  are  getting  cranky  about  trifles  and 
continually  worrying  about  your  .health, 
•take  a  good'  tonic  immediately  and  restore 
your  vitality.      Get  a  bottle 

MALTO-FERRIN 

and  follow  directions  precisely.  MA1.TO- 
FERRIN  Is  prompt,  safe  and  inexpensive. 
It  Improves  your  appetite,  makes  pure  red 
blood,  strengthens  your  nerves,  gives  last- 
ing strength,  vigor  and  energy  to  your 
entire  system,  or  money  refumded. 

Doctors  recommend  it  because  it  is  pure 
and  wholesome.  Thousands  are  using  it 
with  utmost  satisfaction.      Why   not  you? 

TRY  IT  NOW 

Accen?t  no  substitute  that  la  just  as 
Kood.  At  all  good  druggists  or  direct  from 
us  on  receipt  of  iKice.  60c  and  $1.00  a 
bottle. 

DIAMOND  REMEDY  CO^  INC. 

546  Adantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  BIGGER 
JOB  For  YOU 

Earn  from  $35  to  $100  Weekly  as  a 

TRAFFIC 
MANAGER 

How  to  route  shipments  to  obtain 
shortest  mileage  and  quickest  deliveries 
and  how  to  classify  goods  to  obtain 
lowest  rates  are  two  vital  factors  in 
business  competition.  Tihe  man  who 
knows  how  is  so  valuable  to  his  em- 
ployer that  lie  commands  from  $2,500 
to  $10,000  a  year.  Why  not  prepare 
yourself  to  fill  one  of  these  lucrative 
positions  7 

New  and  Uncrowded  Profession 

Every  railroad  and  over  one-half 
million  large  shippers  in  the  United 
States  need  expert  traftic  men.  as  never 
before  because  of  the  recently  enacted 
railroad  rate  laws  and  interstate  com- 
merce regulations.  There's  room  for 
you. 

Study  Traffic  and  Interstate  Commerce 

Our  Interstate  Commerce  Course  en- 
ables you  to  stud.v  at  home,  without 
leavlner  your  occupation  or  sacrificing 
present  income,  and  to  become  thor- 
oughly versed  and  proficient  in  the 
strategy  of  slupping.  The  instruction 
is  given  by  some  of  the  biggest  traffic 
managers  in  the  country.  The  course 
is  easy  to  grasp  and  thoroughly  prac- 
tical. Any  one  with  ordinary  intel- 
ligence, with  reasonal)le  application  can 
master   this  new  profession. 

Mail  Postal  f^forS^a^Jl^n^'^ 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 


Dent.  C-956.  Chicago. 
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Your  Future 

AS 

Revealed  by  the  Planets 

Are  you  undecided  as  to  the 
proper  course  that  you  should 
take  to  gain  your  desires? 

Do  you  wish  to  know  how  to 
make  your  life  successful? 
Whether  you  will  be  fortunate 
in  love  and  marriage?  Whether 
your  business  ventures  will  be  a 
success?  How  to  gain  and  re- 
tain your  health?  Where  your 
travels  will  take  you?  WTien  to 
plant  to  insure  the  best  crops? 
Learn  if  the  future  forebodes 
evil,  unhappy  events  to  mar  your 
life's  happiness. 

Thousands  of  my  satisfied 
clients  have  testified  to  the  re- 
liability of  my  predictions. 

KNOW  THY  FUTIRE 
CONTROL  YOIR  DESTINY 

Consult  America's  most  fa- 
mous astrologer.  In  order  to 
prove  the  merits  of  this  Wonder- 
ful science,  I  am  making  a  spe- 
cial offer  to  every  reader  of  this 
Almanac. 

ii7Ji  FREE TRIALREADING 

to  each  person  sending  their 
name  and  date  of  birth,  together 
with  10c  to  defray  cost  of  mail- 
ing, etc. 

Order  now — delay  may  be  dis- 
astrous. 

A.  P.  FRANK 

Dept.  74,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Learn  a  Paying! 
Profession 

that  assures  you  a  Rood  Income 
and  Dositlon  for  life.  F>or  twenty- 
one  years  we  bave  successfully 
tauK-ht 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PholoEngraving  and  Three-Color  Work 

Oar  graduates  earn  $20  to  S50 
a  week.  We  assist  them  to 
secure  these  positions.  Liearn 
how  you  can  become  successful. 
Terms  easy — living  Inexpensive. 
Write    for    catalogue — NOW! 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

611    Wabash   Avenue 

Effingham  Illinois 


Manufacturers' 
Prices 

Tour  pick  of  any  make—visible  or 
n  o  n-v  1  '9  i  b  1  e 
writers'—  tinder- 
woods.  Oliver, 
Reiningtonj,  L.  C. 
Smith.  Smith 
Premiers. 
Guaranteed  per- 
fect.      lO    Days' 

Free  Trial. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 
RENTED — Applyine  rent  on  pur- 
chase price.  OK  80I-D— Cash 
or  Easy  Pay- 
ments. 

Send  for  our  New 
Bargain  List  No. 
98  just  off  the 
press. 

TVPBWRITEK 

EMPORIUM 

(Kstab.      1892) 

84-36   W.   Lake 

St.,     Cbicaffo. 
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^r.King 

/osefrom 
Newsboy 
to  Meter 


are 
needed 
NOW 

AS  METER  ENGINEER 

Get  the  Bi j  Job.  {Bam  Hhe  big  salary.  Geit  into  th«  iiew  fxrofcssioo 
•where  high  salaried  positions  are  seeking  the  men.  Train  yoursell 
_  ^,,,  _  .  ..  xu-_.  -..i,^     rhore  is  an©  or  more  in  every  Eleotriio 


Dept.  1127 


to  fill  one  of  these  Big  Jobs. 

Light  Plaint.  We  have  trained 
homiireds  ol  cithers  amd  placed 
them  in  Big  Jobs. 

EARN  $1,200  TO  $3,000  A  YEAR 

Just  a  few  short  months  at  home 
during  spare  time.    You  leam  whal* 
you   earn.      Course   is   interesting, 
concise,    thorough.     "Xou   learn  all 
about  meters  and  instmm*(nits.    Step 
into  an  Bloctric  Planit  as  Meter  En- 
gineer at  a  salary  of  $1,200  to  $3,000 
a  y«air. 

Mr.IOng's  Kise  to  Meter  Engineer 

His  experience    is   no    different    from 

hundreds  of  our  students.     He  wanted 

the  Big  Job  and  trained  for  it.  He  has 

a  fine  position — at  a  big  salary.     Has 

traJning  makes   him  indiajpeneable  to  his 

employer.    His  job  is  sure  the  year  round. 

ppcc Full  Information — Use  Oou- 

I  ituk      pQu     Qgt  the  School  Literatore. 

story  of   Mt.    King's  rise,  terms,   testimony 

froan  students  and  graduates,  outline  of  course, 

duties  of  Meter  B^ineer — all  absolutefly  free, 

FORT  WAYNE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Ft.  Wayne.  Indiana 


Money  Back  Guarantee 

We    guarantee    to    fmmish   complete 
course  in  Blectrioal  Meter  Engineer 
ing  and  train  you  until  qualified  to 
accept  a  position  paying  $75  to  $300 
a  montb.    We  also  guarantee  to  as 
sist  you  in  secaring  a  high  grade  posi 
tion.     If,  after  receiving  all  eupplies 
and  dnstructiona    and    fulfilling    aU 
70XW  agreements  yon  are  not  perfectly 
satisfied,    we   will  refund   your  fidl 
tuition. 


Ft.   Wayne    Correspondemce    Scbool 
Ft.  Wayne.  Ind.    Dept.  112T 

Gentlemen: — Send  me,  albsolutely 
free  and  prepaid,  your  new  literature 
on  Meter  Engineering. 

(Name 


Address. 


Get    into    this    big, 
new,  well-paid  profession, 
wnere   the  pob    seeks    the    man. 
Work  is  pleasant,   mteresting  and  profit- 
aWo.    'Your  work  is  directing  otheira.   Your  posi- 
tion is  suire  and  safe. 
Trained  Traffic  Mea  Needed  Everywhere 
Tliere  are  500.000  sliippors  in  the  United  States.     lOO.OOO  Of 
them  aire  big  enougih  to  employ  Traffic  Managers,     There  are  8,000 
to  5  000  Traffic  Managers  in  the  country.      That    leaves   05  000    shipipers 
witiliout  Traffic  Managers.    A  man  they  need;  a  tramed  man   who   can   save 

them  money. 

TTNXIIMITED  DEOIAND.       Thousands  of  shippeTs  are  coming  to  realize  their  need  of  an  espert. 
trained  Traffic  Manager.     But  the  supply  of  trained  men  doesn  t  b€«in  to  meet  the  demand. 
Ask  any  sliiuper  you  know  if  the  trained  Traffic  Manager  isn't  one  of  the  most  important  and  best 
paid  men  in  bhe  shipper's  serrioe.     To  become  a  snocessful,   highly  paad_  Traffic  Manager,   three 
things  ore  essential:     A  oammon  school  education.  inteJligenoe  and  training. 

SPECIAIi  TALENT  UNNECESSARY.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  m  America  Bl©  in 
the  wi-ong  iob.  Few  men  can  be  cr/ntented  in  a  job  that  doesn't  pay  weld  or  offer  a  good  obaiaoe 
for  steady  and  Siure  advancement.  This  is  the  day  wihen  far  sighted,  ambitious  men  climb  out  of 
ruts  ana  seek  opportunities  where  the  going  is  good. 

SALARIES,  $1,800  to  $4,000  and  Up. 

When  ,ou  baye  mastered  tariff  and  fireigiht  rates,  yon  can  land  in  a  job  paying  la*  least  $1,800.  If 
you  get  witi)  a  big  firm,  your  s^^rricea  will  save  tbem  lots  of  money,  than  you  can  eaia  as  nigliaQ 
610.000  a  year. 

Send  for  new  book — It's  FREE.  ,  ?-''''W"'^V^^"^C'''"iJr^^^*0^ 

There's  no  technical  knowledge  to  leam.     No  hard  study —  (^  ■^''^5*S'J'JS   -K^yl*   ocnool, 

just  leam  to  get  traffic  facts  from  'the  Interstate  Com-    f'  l>€(pt,  llwiT.  tx.  Wayne,  Ind. 

merce  Keports  and  published  transportaition  rates.    Our    /-'Gentlemen: — Send  me,  absolutely  free  and 
Free   Book   on   Traffic   tells   all   about   it,    explains      |»' prepaid,     your    new    book    on    the    Traffic 
clearly    and    concisely.      Don't   waste   this   oppor-       J   Profession, 
tunity  to   eniter  this  new  pi-ofession.     Use  the        ^./.y. 

coupon    right     NOW — you'll    never    iregret    it.  f  Name 

INTERSTATE  TRAFFIC  SCHOOL.     JxAAr.^ 

I»ept.    lliiT,   Ft.    WajTie,   Ind.  <A22J^^*  •••••'• ' 


This  valuable  booklet  contains  the  REAL  FACTS.  We  revise  poems,  compose 
and  arrange  music,  secure  copyright  and  facilitate  free  publication  or  outright  sale. 
START  RIGHT.     Send  us  some  of  your  work  to-day  for  FREE  Examination. 

KNICKERBOCKER  STUDIOS 


6  Gaiety  Theatre  Building, 


N.  Y.  City 


ANY  MONOGKAM  o 
ENGRAVED  FREE  C? 


MEDALS— BADGES— FLAGS— BANNERS 
CLASS  PINS  &  RINGS    EMBLEM  JEWELRY 

(Sold  and  Silver  Platiner.      Jewelry  Keoairine. 

SPECIAL  DESIGNS  and  ESTIMATES  FREE 
UNTFORMS    and    I.ODGE    REGALIA 
Advertisins:  Medals.  Fobs  and  Buttons 

BENT  &  BUS-II  CO^rPANY.  IncorDorated. 
Established  93  ^^eaxs. 

33G-340  Washington  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


Gold  Plats  En- 
ameled lots  of  12 
35  cents  each. 
Catalogue     Free 


This   Remarkable  Wireless  $0.60 

Receiving  Station  ^ 

Receives  up  to  500  miles.  A  strong,  durable,  well 
built  station,  made  from  the  best  of  materials.  Sells 
elsewhere  for  $5.00  to  $6.00. 

Send  6c.  in  postage  for  our  big  152-Page  Wireless 
and  Electrical  Catalog,  "W.  770,"  containing  hundreds 
of  other  bargains  In  wireless  and  electrical  goods  of 
__^^^_^_^__       all   kinds. 

NICHOLS  ELECTRIC  CO.  l&3W.Broadway  NEW  YORK  CIH 

The  House  of  Remarkable  Values.  We  Save  You  Between  50%  and  75% 

THE  PANDICUIATOR 

This  University  discovery  is  the  most  Import- 
ant health  invention  of  the  century.  It  re- 
makes and  rejuvenates  the  Human  Body.  It 
produces  normal  spinas.  It  frees  impigned  and 
irritated  nerves,  corrects  contracted  muscles, 
shmtened     ligaments:     •liminates     congestion, 

IT  WILL  INCREASiB  TilB   BODY'S    LENGTH. 

CO.,       CLEVELAND.       O. 


imivroves   circulatinn  and  drain^age   of  the  body. 
THE      PANDICULATOR 


l.;JfM'.7.i:hilMrH:M:U'M 


Learn  the  art  of  Shga.  &   Showcard  Writing,  Branoh  of  Advertising.    Men  and  women 
make  big  money.    PersoBaJ  instruction  and  original  methods  (copyright)  make  you  expert. 

$6.00  PER  DAY  OR  MORE  . 

is  the  union  scale  in  Chicago  and  other  towns.  You  can  males  eveti  more  on  jod  wotk. 
Have  a  big  business  of  your  own.  We  show  you  how,  by  mail,  and  help  you 
pay  for  your  course.  Partdculai^  and  booklet  free.  Explains  everything.  Wnte 
to-dav.      The    School    with    a    METHOD.  _      „_,„   ^     ,    „^     .r,.  •  in 

n.EINOIS  SCHOOL  OF  T.ETTBRING  &  PESTGN,  Pept.  P.  18T  Nl.  Clark  St..  Cliioaeo.  HI. 


^^ 


AN  EXCELLENT  COUGH  REMEDY 

A  lialif-ounce  df  Virgin  Oil  of  Pine,  two  omiices  of  Glycerine  atiS'  a  half-pint  lof 
WTilskey,  mixed,  will  relieve  any  cough  and  break  a  cold  in  24  houirs.  Take  a  tea- 
epoonful  every  four  hours.  Ask  your  druggist  for  the  genuine  Leach  s  Virgin  OU  oi 
Pine  compound  pure,  prepared  and  guaranteed  by  the  Leach  Chemical  Co..  (Jin- 
clnnati,  O.  .  
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JOY 


Brings  joy  to  everybody. 
Unlike  and  fair  superior  to  all   other 
blackberries. 

Van  Fleet  Hybrids;  best  and  biggest  straw- 
berries. 

Jumbo  and  Brilliant;  best  and  finest  bardy 
grapes. 

Eyerybody's  Currant;  best  for  everybody. 

My    Catalog    No.    1    tells    aill  about  ■them  and  also  describes  with   prices  all   '^the 
good  old  varieties"  of  Small  Fruits:  replete  with  cultural  notes.      It  is  free. 
J.  T,  LOVETT,  Box    143  -  -  -  -  Little  SUver,  N.  J. 

For  38  years  a  specialist  in.  berry  culture. 


MECHANICS  and  ENGINEERS 

ARE  YOU  TO  SLAVE  IN  THE  SHOP  ALL  YOUR  LIFE? 

If  you  have  ambition  oombined  with  a  slight  knowledgre  of 
Machine  Shop  Drawing,  I  can  coach  jou  to  a  high  point  of  effi- 
ciency, and  qualify  you  for  a  position  paying  $50  to  $00 
WEKKLY.  My  Z7  years'  work  tor  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Govern- 
ments and  the  large  corporations,  places  me  in  a  position  to 
offer  you  the  cream  of  my  life's  work. 

I    OFFER   YOU    THE    FINEST    COURSE   EVER   PUBLISHED 
in  Drawing  Machine  Design  and  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents. 
Send  a  Postal  To-Day  for  Full  Particulars  of  My  Com-se. 

Consulting  Engineer,  16  W  Meigs  BIdg.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

CHARLIE  CHAPLIN  OUTFIT,  IOC 

BOYS!       1.000     LAFFS     FOR 

10c.       HIG    BARGAIN    wmile 

they  last.  Ohas.  Chaplin  Mus- 
tache, exact  duplicate,  made  of 

real    hair,     create    screams    of 

laughter.      IM.  GOLD  TOOTH. 

slips  on  and  off  over  your  own. 

$1,000    Bank    Roll    of    stage 

money.       makes     them     stare. 

'ash    Ka    Bibble"    button    for 

your  eoat  lapel.     Disappearing 

Medallion  Coin,  bearing  life- 
like image  Cfi  C.  Ohaplin;  hand 

it  to  your  friend,  it  vanishes 
Instantly  .srhen  he  attempts  to  take  It;  start- 
ling, but  easily  done.  Complete  outfit 
with  large  catalogue  shipped  by  parcel  post 
for  10c  and  2c  stamp  for  postage.  Nuidea 
Co..  Dept.  43,  534  45th  St..  Brooklyn,  N.Y, 


in  U.  S.  Stamps  to  pay  postage  and 
we  will  send  you  free  a  starch  finished 

SAMPLE  COLLAR 

Stale  size  and  which  style  wanted 
REVERSIBLE   COLLAR  CO.     , 
D€Dt.  27.  Boston.   Mass.' 


Hand 

Forged  - 
Razor  Steel 
Blades.  No.  ~>7 


Dlustration  2-3  Actual   Size. 


Handy  shaped 
blade  makes  this 
knife  best  for  me- 
chanics, sportsmen 
and  farmers;  light 
but  strong;  re- 
sharpens  easily. 
Stag    handle,    Ger- 


man silver  finish;  blades  file  tested,  hand  forged  from  razor  steel  and  war- 
ranted.    Sample  83c,  3  for  $2  postpaid. 

Send  for  our  80  Page  List  and  "How  to  Use  a  Razor"  FREE 

MAHER  &  GROSH  CO.,  400  A  St.,  Toledo,  0. 
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THE    MAN    OR    WOMAN    OF 

^STRONG    PERSONALITY^ 

WINS  SUCCESS  TO-DAY        ( 

MOiNEY— POSITION— LOVE— HONOR— ( 
and  evervthinfir  else  worth  while.     There/ 

■are  bie  oDOortunities  lor  ambitious  inen> 

(and    women    with 


Personal  Mk^netisiii 


)B9  one  of  the  men   who   dominate   and   control^ 
Sthe  business  world.     Any  man  ox  woman  can  in- 
(fluence  the  judgment  and  consent  of  another  ifi 
/they   possess    Personal    iVIagnetism.     By   its    ajd , 
>hum'bfest   individuals   have    risen   to    heights   oi 
(power  and  success.     In  the  biute  age  the  stroug' 
/er  were  victors.     In  the  present  era  there  is  Dut( 
)one  infallible  weapon  of  advancement — Personal 
(.Magnetism.     It  is  capable  of  accomplishing  any-' 
/thing  that  is  possible — the   best  fnend   of  mau( 
and   woman,    and   their   best  defense,     Yon    can 
easily   develop   a 
Strong  Magnetic  Personality^ 
Prof.    Dumont  has  discovei'cci  a  ntw  method  of( 
the    develoiiment    of    Personal    Magnetism.     The( 
^results  are  instantaneous  and  the  po^^€r  increases 
constantly.     Magnetism  is   not  hynoptism.     Ttie< 
latter    deadens    the   faculties,    the    former    give3( 
them  life  and  energy.     Magnetism  doubles  your^ 
power — inspires,   thrills,    enthuses. 
Each  individual  is  endowed  with  Personal  Mag-, 
netisim  but  few  know  it.     Men  and  women  that, 
have     been     failures,     are    soon     changed     nfteri 
studying     this     course     into     a| 
firm  determination  to  win. 
It   will   give   you   better   control 
over  yourself.    Better  control  over ' 
others.    Show  you  how  to  unmask 
the  unscrupulous,  and  learn  their 
real  traits.     Personal  Magnetism 
IS  the  subtle,   irresistible,   fasci- 
nating  power   that   attracts   one 
mind   to    another.     It   rules   the 
world    and    gives    you   great    ad- 
vantage over  others. 


JTnaOVAhCES  COURSE    I 

mnsoiitiMuiinisM 


TItCHCS  YBU  MOW 

TO  DEVELOP  A 
STMNC  KaSONtllTT 


>These  Remarkable  Instructions,  bound  in 
cloth  volumes,  222  pa^es,  $1.10.    Mone.vs 
refunded  if  not  satisfactory,  or  Write   for( 

'full  narticulars. 

ADVANCED     THOUGHT     PUB.     CO.. 

^Deot.    97  0.    Federal   Life  Bide..   Chicaero* 

You  Should  Read  Our( 
PRIVATE  LESSONS 

^  SEX  FORCE) 

THE    VITAL   POWER 

This  wonderful  new  workC 
contains  valuable  SEX  SK-) 
CRETS.  priceless  truths.) 
information,  tlhat  will  helpS 
you  to  avoid  mistakes. 

Nothine:  Else  Just  Like  This  Book 

'Chapters  covering  Preparation  for  entering  Wed-) 
)lock,  Important  Problem  of  the  newly  Married,^ 
V Duties  of  the  Huslband  axid  Wife,  and  hundreds  ( 
^of  special  subjects  you  ought  to  know.  SEX; 
/FORCE  is  the  most  Tital  power  of  Attraction) 
) between  the  sexes. 

)SPECI AL  for  a  Short  Time  7rt',tJ'\'^r,r^^l{ 

I  tions — in  a  cloth  bound  Book  endorsed  by> 
^hi8hest  authorities;  will,  until  present^ 
(supply  is  exhausted,  be  sent  prepaid,  only/ 
>.$1.10.  ) 

>PPPP    Special   Circular,   if  requested — but  toS 
\     **'-"-'    be   sure   of   securing   this    SurprisingrC 
^Volume,    send    remittance    of    $1.10    at    once; 
)money  refunded  if   not  entirely  satisfied. 

ADVANCED   THOUGHT   PUB.    CO.      , 
,Dept.  9  5  4,   Federal  Life  Bldg-.,  Chicago. < 


Free  Life  Readings  to 
Ail  WIto  Write  at  Once 


The  -well-known  European  Astrologeir, 
Prof.  Roxroy,  has  once  more  decided  to 
favor  the  people  of  this  country  with 
Free  Test  Readings  of  their  lives  from 
his  office  in  Holland. 

Prof.  Roxroy's  fame  is  so  well  known 
in  this  country  that  he  hardly  needs  an 
introduction  from  us.  His  power  to  read 
the  lives  of  people,  no  matter  at  what 
distance  they  may  be,  is  described  as 
simply  marvellous. 

In  AuCTist. 
1913. he  clearly 
predicted  the 
Great  War.  and 
informed  all  his 
clients  that  "a 
bere^avement  In 
Royal  circles 
will  affect  most 
ot  the  crowned 
heads  of 

Europe".  Even 
AstrolOKera  of 
various  nation- 
alities and 
repuitatio-n  all 
over  the  world 
ac  k  n  o  wledere 
him  to  be  -their 
master,  and 
follow      in     his 

ifootsteps.  He  tells  yrou  what  you  are  capa- 
ble of.  and  how  vou  can  be  successful.  He 
mentions  your  friends  and  enemies,  and  de- 
crlbes  the  good  and  bad  periods  in  your  life. 
His  description  as  to  past,  present  and 
future  events  will  astonish  and  help  you. 

Baroness  Blanauet.  one  of  the  most  tal- 
ented ladies  of  Paris,  says: 
_  "I  thank  you  for  my  Complete  Life  Read- 
insr.  which  is  really  of  extraordinary  accur- 
acy. I  had  already  consulted  several 
Astroloprers.  but  never  before  have  I  been 
answered  with  so  much  truth-  or  received 
such  .complete  satisfaction.  With  sincere 
pleasure  I  will  recommend  you  and  make 
your  marvellous  science  known  to  my 
friends  and  acquaintances." 

If  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  this 
special  offer  and  obtain  a  review  of  your  life. 
Tuention  the  name  of  this  Almanac  and  get 
a  Trial  Reading  free.  Money  not  necessary. 
Simply  send  your  full  name  and  address 
(written  by  yourself),  the 'date,  month,  year 
and  place  of  your  birth,  and  state  whether 
Mr..  Mrs.  or   Miss. 

If  you  wish  you  may  enclose  10  cents  (in 
stamps  of  your  own  country)  to  pay  postaKe 
and  clerical  work.  Do  not  enclose  coins  in 
your  letter.  Send  your  letter  to  ROXROY 
Dept.  2764.  No.  24.  Groote  Markt.  The 
Haffue.  Holland.  Postage  to  Holland.  5 
cents. 
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EARN    A    GOOD    SALARY 

IN    THE    AUTOMOBILE    BUSINESS 

TO  THE  AMBITIOUS  MAN: — You  perhaps  are  not  properly  paid  for  the  work  yon 
are  doinsr  and  there  is  no  possibility,  unlevss  to\\  prepare  for  a  better  position.  There 
is  plenty  of  room  in  the  Automobile  business  for  "VOU.  The  business  is  yoiine;  Krow- 
ine  by  leaps  and  bounds.  And  there  never  was  a  itreater  demand  for  trained  men 
than  NOW. 

DO  NOT  DELAY,  Good  intentions  will  not  help  you.  Good  intentions  wliich  remain 
inert  and  never  result  in  action  lead  to  nothins;.  YOUR  ACTdONS,  not  your  erood 
intentions,  DETERMINE  YOUR  REWARD.  Prepare  for  opportunity  in  order  to  grasp 
It  when  occasion  arises.    NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  STAKT!    Write  for  Booklet  W. 


WE  GIARAIMTEE 

to  qualify  y'o'u  for  a 
position  as  chauf- 
feur .  repairman, 
demonstrator,  tester 
or  salesman. 

Five  Weeks'  Course,  $55 

Larsrest  and  Best 
Equipped  School  in 
the  United  States* 


STEWART  AUTO 

SCHOOL 
226  West  57111  SL 

(at  Broadway) 

NEW  YORK 


** Founded  on  Honesty" 


«c 


Special 
Attention 

eiven  students  from 
out  of  town.  Rooms 
and  Board  are  se- 
cured at  a  Very  rea- 
sonable cost, 
COME  TO  NEW 
YORK— THE  MEC- 
CA OF  THE  Al'TO- 
MOBLLE  BUSINESS. 


Prospers  on  Merit" 


K'^    HOME  LOVERS 


LIGHT  UP  THE 
PORCH  ON 
STORMY    ~T/:<t 
MIGHTS      /v->^ 


Beautiful  fixtures  and  bright,  cheerful  lights  make  homes 
enjoyable  and  delightful.  These  Illustrations  show  how 
economically  you  can  obtain  such  adornments,  at  the  same 
time  providing  better  lighting  facilities.  If  you  want  to 
work  out  any  artistic  scheme  of  decoration,  tell  us  about 
it  and  we  will  provide  plans,   etc.,  free. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK 
of  Electric  Supplies  and  Fixtures. 

METROPOLITAN' 

ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  CO.        living 
76  W.  36  ST.,  N.  Y.  ^^^^ 

TEL.     3451     GRBELEY.  "^iSx 

ALL 
READY 
FOR 
QUICK 
INSTAL- 
LATION 
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HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES 

for  OLD  GOLD,  SILVER 
and  FALSE  TEETH  SETS 

with  or  without  g-old,  broken  or 
otherwise.  Why  not  turn  into  money 
your  old  or  discarded  watoh  cases, 
cliains,  cuff  buittonsv  rings,  salid 
silverware,  jewelry  of  every  de- 
Bcription,  platinum,  etc.?  Ship  your 
goods  to  us  by  mail  or  express. 
We  will  send  you  cash  by  regis- 
tered mail  same  day  received  and 
Iholid  your  shipment  15  days.  If 
amount  of  money  we  send  you  is 
not  satisfactory,  will  return  your 
gioods  at  our  expense.  References: 
I>un'9,  Bradstreet's  and  Manufac- 
turers' National  Bank  of  Newark. 

ALEX.     L-OEIB    &    CO. 

SMELTERS    AND    JEWELERS 
140  Mulberry  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


ARE  YOU  RUPTURED? 

The  only  truss  which  will  tvold  your  rupture 
completely  is  our  new,  patented,  Sanitary  TRUSS. 
The  same  can  'be  worn  day  and 
night  with  great  comfort.  No 
matter  how  large  your  rupture 
may  be,  we  'vvill  (guarantee  to  hold 
it.  We  have  cured  thousands  of 
people  with  our  truss  amd  the 
sam«  is  recommended  by  the  beat 
doctors  of  this  country.  In  or- 
dering our  truss  please  state  meas- 
lu'ement  around  yoiu-  body  oyer 
the  hip:  also  state  right.  Irft  or  double.  Price, 
single,   $5.00;  double,   $8.00.    including  postage. 

WILLIAM  M.  EISEN  CO. 

Department  No.   1. 
413  Eisrhth  Ave.  New  York  City 


IWasDeaf25Years 

I    CAN    NOW    HEAK 

with  tlhese  soft, 
plialble,  artifi- 
cial ear  drums. 
I  wear  them  in 
my   cars   night 

and  day.   They  Medicated  Ear  Drum 
are     perfectly    Pat.  Nov.  3.  190S, 
o  o  m  fort.able.  No.  902T85 

'No  one  gees  them  in  my  ears.  Write 
me  and  I  will  tell  you  a  true  etorj 
— how  I  got  deaf  and  how  I  made 
mjself  liear. 

G.  F.  WAT    Artificial  Ear  Drum  Company 

Address  GEO.  P.  WAY.  Manaeer 
117  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Miclh. 


When   Your  Heart   Is    Distressed 
And  Your  Stomach  Is  Full  of  Gas 

TRY  GASTRO  PEPSIN  TABLETS 

A  oareful  scienitific  compound  of  Pepsin,  Bismuth,  Pancreatin,  Nux  Vomica,  Ginger  and  Sodium  Bi- 
carbonate. Two  tablets  swallowed  with  a  mouthful  of  water  after  each  meal  or  when  necessary  instantly 
relieves  an  ■excessive  gaseous  condition  of  the  stomach,  w^hich  always  distresses  the  heart.  Very  valuable 
for  Acid  Stomach.  Fermentation  of  Food,  Nausea.  Biliousness.  GASTRO  PEPSIN  TABLETS  tone 
up  the  muscular  and  nervous  activity  of  the  stomadh  and  promote  'healthy  assimilation  of  the  nutritious 
portions  of  food. 

Sold  iby  laU  good  druggists  or  direct  from  .tis  on  receipt  of  price,  25c  aad  50o. 

DIAMOND  REMEDY  CO. 

546  Atlantic  Avenue  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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MEIV  AIVD  YODNC  ME\  —  lEARlV 

MECHANICAL 
DENTISTRY! 

Whererer  you  find  a  SURGEON  DenUst.  there 
is  n8€d  for  one  or  more  MECHANICAL  Dentists. 

To-day  there  is  only  ONE  Mechani«il  Dentist 
for  every  TWELVE  that  are  urgently  needed. 

This  Greatest  of  All  Schools  of  Meohartioal 
Dentisti7  teadhes  you  thoroughly 

in  50  to  250  Days 

According  to  Your  Attendance 

There  is  no  home  or  book  study;  you  joiu  when 
you  please  —  and  attend  as  you  please,  any  2  or 
more  hours  daily  between  S.30  A.  M.  and  10  P.  M. 
The  course  is  inexpensive. 

Mechanical  Dentistry  is  a  pqxjfessional  trade 
WITH  the  greatest  possibilities — it  ordinarily  pays 

$25  to  $75  Weekly 


Write     a     postal 
Write  TO-DAY. 


for    free     booklet  "L." 


THE   DENTISTS'  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
SCHOOL  OF  MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY 

25  to  33  West  45tii  Street,  New  York 

ONLYSCUOUL  OF  MECHAJV.ICAL  DENTISTRY 
Licensed  and  Supervised  by  the  Regents. 
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Be  sure 
read  "How 
to  Acduire  a 
I-ea:al  Train- 
ins:"  before  you 
enroll     for     any 
Ian-  course.    Tells 
hoiv  to  judge  claims 

of  correspondence  schools,   and  explains  the 
American  School's  simple  method  of  law 
ia=triK-tion.     Prepared  by  great  1-egal  author- 
ities   of   Harvard,   Yale,   Pennsylvania, 
Chieag:©,  Wi.wonsin,  etc.  Has  28  more  sub- 
jects and  30  more  authors  than  any  other  cor- 
respondenoe  law  coui-se.     Bar  examination 
RHaranteed.  Free  consuUine'  senice  for 
life.    Handsome  l.S  volume  Law  Library.   60      t^ 
Text  (Books   and    36   Oase    Books   furnished     W 
every  studient.     Send  coupon  for  jour  free    IT 
hnolc  to-day — now!  "       _ 


American 

Dept.    53^ 


School     of     Corresponflence 

Di-exel   Avenue   and   58th  Street,   . 
Chicago.    U.   S    A.  | 

Gentlemen — ^Please  send  me  yoirr  Free  Book 
I  and  full   particulars  regarding  your  system  of  • 
correspondence  law  instruction. 

I  Name I 

I  Address 


Make$50to$100 

per  week 

Be  Your  Own  Boss 


Start  Your  Own  Business — 
Travel,  Be  Independent 

The 

DAYDARK 

Photo  Post  Card  Machine 

Extremely     simple  —  no     experience 

necessary — 500%  profit.     No  plates — 

no   printing — any  one  can  successfully 

make  post  card  photos  in  5  sizes  and 

9    styles,    at    the    rate    of    one    per 

minute. 

This    is    the    machine 

that     will     make     you 

rich.     Write   for  Free 

Catalog  —  shows     ifine 

work  DAYDARK  does 

and    gives    full    details 

of      our      Free      Trial 

Offer. 


Don't  delay — write  today 

Daydark  Specialty  Company 

Dept.  38  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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The  Monotype 

Composing  Machine 
and  Type  and  Rule  Caster 

Is  the  choice  of  all  discriminating  printers 
and  publishers,  because  its  products  are— 

Best  in  Quality 

Most  Durable  and  Accurate 

Most  Up'tO'Date 

Most  Profitable  and  Satisfactory 

The  Monotype  is  the  only  compos- 
ing machine  that  will  produce  com- 
position in  new  type,  that  is  perfect 
in  fitting,  alignment  and  justification, 
in  any  point  size  from  5  to  18  point, 
and  in  any  measure,  up  to  90  picas. 
The  Monotype  is  the  only  casting 
machine  that  will  make  type,  borders 
and  ornaments  for  the  cases,  in  point 
sizes  from  6  to  36,  as  well  as  rule, 
leads  and  slugs,  automatically  cut  to 
any  desired  measure,  from  6  picas  to 
25  inches. 

The  Monotype  is  used  in  the  com- 
posing rooms  of  the  leading  news- 
papers— the  best  magazines — the  fine 
book  publishers — and  the  best  job 
printing  offices. 

"The  New  York  World"  uses  Monotypes  in  their  composing  room.  Their 
equipment  of  foiu-  machines  in  1909  has  been  increased  to  ten  machines 
today,  to  take  care  of  the  demands  of  advertisers  for  Monotype  composiiton 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  CO. 


The  Versatile 
machine  that 
keeps  itself 
busy 


New  York 


PHILADELPHIA 

Boston         Chicago         Toronto 
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San  Francisco 
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On  Your  Next  Suit! 
Send  Us  This  Coupon 

V/OU  can  wear  the  smartest  New 

•■•       York  Clothes,  custom  tailored  to 

your  individual  measure — and 

pay  one-third  less  than  the  same 

quality  of  fabric  would  cost  you 

in  clothes  bought  by   any   other 

method. 

Send  us  the  coupon  and  let  us  send  you  our 
handsome  style  book  containing  the  smart- 
est seasonable  fashions,  76  samples  of  styl- 
ish fabrics,  and  our  simple  measuring  outfit. 

We  Save  You  One-  Third 
of  Your  Clothes  Money 

because  we  are  manufacturing  tailors  and 
deal  direct  with  the  wearer.  We  eliminate 
the  middleman's  profit  and  all  the  many  in- 
between  costs  and  selling  expenses.  That's 
why  we  can  give  you  a  guaranteed  $20  suit 
for  $13.50;  a  $25  suit  for  $16.50;  a  $30 
suit  for  $18.50,  etc.,  up  to  a  $40  suit  for  $25. 

We  guarantee  to  fit  you  perfectly  and  please 
you  in  every  respect — or  you  need  not  keep 
-the  clothes. 

•  Write  to-day  for  our  latest  style  book  in 
{season.  It  does  not  obligate  you  and  will 
I  save  you  at  least  $6.50  on  your  next  suit. 

IbELL  tailors  of  new  YORK 

Harry  Howard  Square.  New  York 


OVERCOAT 


i 


StyleBookfe 
76  Samples 
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WANT  HAIR  GROWTH? 

$1.00  Box  Free  to  You, 


Let  us  prove  to  you  that  Koskott  Method 
for  the  hair  Is  a  Kenuine.  scientific  one. 
We  will  send  you  a  DOLLAR  BOX  out 
of  the  Koskott  Triplex  Treatment  FKEIE. 
Our  method  is  directed'  at  removing  the 
cause  of  baldness,  dandruff,  falling  hair  and 
grayness.  and  opening  the  dlosed  follicles  so 
that  the  hair  roots  which  are  not  dead,  but 

r"¥'riir'n  dormant  dike  a  tulip  *,  T>/-kV 
EITHER  bulb  or  grass  seed  in  $1  BOX 
^^.,        a  bottle),   are  &lven^____ 
SFX         fertility  and  achance   FRFF 
*J^^        to  grow.     Ours  is  the    rlVCi:. 
Method  that   is   proposed   to  1VL4KE  GOOD, 
and    clear    scalp    of    dandruff,    stop   falling 
lair  and  to  promote  the  growth  of   new  hair. 
We  especially  want  you  to  answer  this  adv. 
if    you    have    wasted    time    and    money    In 
liquids,  washes,   soaps,   etc.,   which   accom- 
plished nothing.      Read  our  GUARANTEE. 
We  want  to  surprise  and  delight  you.    Send 
only    10    cents,    silver    or    stamps,    to    help 
cover  adv.   cost  and  we   will   mail   a  ¥1.00 
Box  absolutely  free,  with  interesting  book 
postpaid,  plain  wrapper.      Address 
KOSKOTX    LABORATORY, 
1269  Broadway,  657  F,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


HEUH/tFlSM 

4dUREI>WiTliOlJT  DRtJGS 


A  WORLD'S  MARVEL 

stop  suffering  the  tortures 
of  Rheumatism.      Get  relief 
immediately.     Simply  wear 
one     of     these      marvellous 
Rheumatic    Rings.         D  e  - 
strovs    acid    in  the  Blood — 
Purifies      System — Oures     dis- 
ease by  harmless  Magnetic  Ac- 
tion. .         .,    ^ 

No  Drugs— No  Doping— No  Expense 

positive  guarantee  otf  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded.  F.  A.  Meyers 
says:  "ring  is  doine  'fine.  vy.  it. 
Orider.  "suffered  four  years,  got  im- 
fmediate  relief."  Mrs.  R.  S.  Johns, 
"tried  everything,  got  re- 
lief first  day  "  W.  M. Red- 
foot,"  .ioints  swollen,  legs 
stiff,  wore  ring,  now 
cured."  J.  E.  Johnson, 
"your  ring  is  a  wonder." 
Thousands  satisfied. 
Write  at  once  for  proof 
and  Free  Boiok,  giving  de- 
tails. Reliable  agents 
wanted  for  unoccupied 
territory. 

RHEUMATIC  RING  CO. 

300   Meredith   Bldg. 
TOLEDO.  OHIO 
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NO  MORE 
SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR 

HOW    TO    KILL    AND    PERMANENTLY 
DISSOLVE   OUT   ROOTS   AND   ALL. 

Reader  offers  to  send  free  everything  re- 

anired  to  prepare  and  use  at  home  the 

«irjple    new     abso'rption     process     by 

which  she  avoided  danger  and  pain 

of  the  cruel  electric  needle.     Wli.y 

prescriptions,  appliances,  acids,' 

lotions  and  similar  remedies 

should  be  avoided. 

To  the  readers  of  The  World   Almanac: 

At  a  medical  conference  held  in  Paris  just  prior 
to  the  wai-  numerous  eminent  physicians  cited  cases 
which  profe  beyond  doubt  that  since  the  discovery 
of  a  new  and  simple  absorption  process  superfluous 
haix  has  become  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  repulsive. 
It  was  also  explained  how  electrical  processes  al- 
ways stimulate  hair  growth,  how  puUing  with 
tweezers,  and  how  acids,  caustic  pastes  and  other 
worthless  remedies  only  affect  surtace  'hair,  which 
soon  grows  again. 

Then  the  distinguished  physicians  told  haw  any- 
one can  now  prepare  and  use  at  home  a  simple 
liquid  which 
imme- 
diately 
creeps  down 
thaough  hail- 
shaft  (just 
as  oil  creeps 
up  a  lamp 
wiclt).  dis- 
solving hair 
as  the  liquid 
is  absorbed. 
Thus  the  en, 
tare  hair 
struc- 
ture from 
socket  t  o 
root  and  pa- 
liillae  may 
be  dissolved 
out  of  ex- 
istence     s  0 

there  is  4  reader  kindly  tells  in  this  article  how  she 
nothing  t  o  hilled  the  rooU  of  her  superfluous  hair  by  a 
grow  again.  Hmple  home  absorption  process,  after  the 
The  liquid  electric  needle,  acids,  pastes,  etc^  had  all 
acts  o  n  1  y/ailed. 
upon     the 

hau"  and  is  harmless  to  the  most  delicate  sWn  and 
tissues,  as  a  test  will  qjuickly  prove;  but  the  liquid 
must  not  be  allowed  to  touch  desirable  hair,  as  I 
know  of  no  way  to  restore  life  to  roots  thus  de- 
stroyed. 

Wlien  I  see  daily  so  many  women  with  perfect 
features  who  would  be  radiantly  beautiful  weie  it 
not  for  hideous  growtlis  of  ugly  hair  upon  lips  and 
chin,  I  always  wish  1  could  tell  them  how  easily 
they  could  recover  their  natural  heritage  of  deli- 
cate feminine  charm  and  attractiveness. 

I  shall,  therefore,  be  only  too  happy  to  send 
literature  in  regard  to  the  preparation  amd  use 
of  the  marvelous  liquid  explained  at  the  con- 
ference which  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend.  If 
any  woman  reader  of  the  World  Almanac  cares 
to  try  this  liquid,  she  need  merely  send  her  name 
and  address,  plainly  written  (postage  to  England 
is  only  2  cents),  together  with  4  cents  for  return 
postage.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  in  plain,  sealed 
wrapping,  and  without  charge  of  any  kind,  a  liberal 
supply  of  the  ingredients  of  the  liquid  referred  to 
above,  together  with  full  directions  for  use.  Wo- 
men readers  can  then  use  the  new  process  in  the 
strict  privacy  of  their  own  boudoirs.  Have  cor- 
respondence as  brief  as  possible,  and  do  not  wTite 
to  thank  me  after  hair  is  destroyed,  as  my  time 
is  greatly  limited.  I  can  agree  to  answer  but  one 
person  in  each  family,  and  correspondence  will  be 
considered  confidential.  Alma  Randall  (Suite 
101),  197  Begemt  Street,  London,  W..  England. 
(There  is,  of  course,  no  interruption  to  regular 
mail  sei-vice  between   this  country  and    England.) 
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S     IN  SRI  Rl  NG 

This  intensely  interestinc  and  instructive  les-page  book  tells  yon  of  the  great  and 
increasinff  demand  for  law>ers  and  how  von  cam  heoome  one.  It  tells  you  why  law 
trained  men  are  now  selected  for  most  positions  of  responsibility  in  business.  Dublic 
life  and  social  work — and  how  you  can  grasp  these  opportunities. 

It  shows  you  liow  j'ou  can  become  law  trained  m  spare  time  at  Iiome  by  a  metbod  which 
•-.  -J  throughout   tihe   country,    in    -whose    opinion    you   have   the 


is   endorsed    by    distingmsh€d   men 
utni'Ost   confidence. 

MODERN  AMERICAN  XAW   COTTRSE  AND   SERVICE  OF 
BLrACKSTONE      INSTITUTE 

Bla<^tstODe  Institute,  including  The  Sprague  Correspondence  Sdhool  of  Law,  has  success 
fully  trained  more  than  thirty  ttousand  men  and  women  in  law.     Among  our  graduates  are 
the  Gcxvernor  of  a  State.  United  States  Senators  and  Congressmen,  State.  County  ana  l^ity 
Officials,  many  Judges  and    thousands  of  successful  Lawyers  and  business  men    ^ 
jxj  everywhere.      This  notable  record  extendinar  over  more  than  twenty-fife  years  is  the 
s;    most  convincing  evidence  that  we  produce  results — and  it  is  resxilts  that  count     ' 
K^  Chief  Justice  Ladd  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  eayst 

"Every    person    interested    in    the    law   will    receive    from 
Blackstone  Institute  an  unusually  excellent — in  fact.   t!he   besf, 
non-resident  system  of  instruction." 
.  ^T^^    Course,  has    been    prepared  cfipeciallv  for  home  study  .  hy 
eighty  eminent  judges  and  other  authorities.     It  is   clearly   Avritten   m  ^ 
simple,   non-tcohnical  language,   easy  to  read    and  understand.      Pre- 
liminary education  is  not  necessary.     You  will  benefit  from  the  day 
you  start. 


Special  Offer,  Investigate  FREE 

Oivr  Course  and  Service  will  prepare  you  for  the  bar  ex 
amination  and  for  the  practice  of  law.  or  to  become  a  lead- 
er in  business  or  public  life.     Special  offer  now  being 
made  to  ambitious  men.     Investigate  at  once  by  send- 
ing postoard  or  letter,  or  clipping  the  coupon  for  our 
IGo-page   free  book  and  full  particulars 
No  cost  or  obligation. 
Address,  Extension  Division  ]98J 
Blackstone   Institute.  20  W. 
Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago.  Ill 
K^  CXLIII 


Extension  Div.  1981 
BLACKSTONE  INSTITUTE 


20 W.Jackson  Blvd., Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  me  your  165-page  free 

book,  "The  Law  Trained  Man,"  and 

full    particulars   of   your    Law    Couise 

and  Service  and  Special  Offer,     >'o  ■cost 

or  obligation. 


Clear  itself  of  Garboi 
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When  there  Is  carbon  In  your  motor 
you  don't  need  any  argument  as  to 
the  advisability  or  the  necessity  of 
getting  rid  of  it  The  only  question  is 
how  best  to  accomplish  the  desired 
end. 

Cleans  by  Live  Steam 

Carbon  cannot  be  dissolved,  only 
loosened.  Lave  steam,  which  acts  the 
same  as  an  oil  solvent,  is  the  best 
agency  for  loosening  carbon — which, 
when  loosened  and  the  motor  started, 
is  blown  out  throug-h  the  exhaust  pipe. 
The  Hart-Bell  Carbon  Remover  is  the 
simplest  device  ever  conceived  for  in- 
troducing live  steam  into  the  firing 
chamber  of  a  motor. 

You  Can  Install 
It  Yourself 


There  is  nothing  complicated 
about  installing  this  device  on  your  car.  When  you  order.  If 
you  will  tell  uri  *be  name  of  car  which  you  are  going  to  put 
it  on  and  the  type  of  carbureter  with    which    the    car    is 
equipped,  we  will  give  you  explicit  directions  for  installing. 

Guarantee 

The  Hart-Bell  Carbon  Re- 
mover Company,  of  New 
York,  hereby  guarantees  that 
the  Hart-Bell  Carbon  Re- 
mover will  do  all  that  is 
claimed  for  lit,  and  if  found 
unsatisfactory  the  full  pur- 
chase price  will  be  refund- 
ed upon  return  of  same  to 
agent  from  whom  purchased. 


How  It  Works 

The  Hart-Bell  Carbon  Remover  is  a 
device  permanently  installed  between 
the  outlet  water  pipe  and  the  intake 
manifold.  When  the  water  heats  up 
with  the  motor  running  a  turn  of  the 
valve  admits  a  fine  spray  of  water  va- 
por, which  is  sucked  down  throug-h  the 
copper  tube  into  the  intake,  where  it 
is  mixed  with  the  inrushing  gas.  The 
water  vapor  is  instantly  converted  into 
superheated  steam  by  the  ignition  in 
the  cylinder.  This  steam  loosens  the 
carbon  while  the  motor  is  running  so 
that  in  five  or  ten  minutes  the  carbon 
is  blown  out  through  the  exhaust  pipe. 
Tou  can  remove  the  carbon  as  often  as 
you  like.  The  operation  is  extremely 
simple  and  is  absolutely  without  any 
harm  to  the  motor. 

Representa- 
UJl,    lives  Wanted 

Good  territory 
and  big  profits  for 
live  men. 


Thousands  In  Use 

Thousands  already  in  use  and  everi' 
usei   a  booster.     The  cost  of  the  de- 
V  i  c  e       represents 


what   it 
you    to 
carbon 
once    in 
and    the 


now  costs 

have     the 

removed 

a   garage, 

Hart-Bell 


on  your  car  means 
the  end  of  your 
carbon  troubles 
forever. 


UTILITY  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 

l4Q(i  Times  Building 

NEW  YORK 
CITY 
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Standard  Equipment  on 

Baker  Cunningham 

Dodge  Bros.  Dorris 

Empire  Enger  FIAT 
Gramm  Jeffery  King 
Kissel  Kar  Lozier  Maxwell  Metz  Mitchell 
Moon  Ohio  Overland  Pathfinder  Peerless 
Pilot  Pratt  Ranch  ^  Lang  Regal  Reo 
Richmond  Saxon  Simplex  Stanley 

Stearns  (Light  Fwir)  Westcott  Woods 


ATLANTA 

BALTIMORE 

BOSTON 

BUFFALO 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

CHATTANOOGA 

CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI 

CLEVELAND 

COLORADO  SPRINGS 

COLUMBUS 

DALLAS 

DENVER 

DES  MOINES 

DETROIT 

EL  PASO 

HOUSTON 

INDIANAPOLIS 

KANSAS  CITY 

LITTLE  ROCK 

LOS  ANGELES 

MEMPHIS 

MILWAUKEE 

MINNEAPOLIS 

MONTREAL 

NASHVILLE 

NEW  YORK 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

OMAHA 

PHILADELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH 

PUEBLO 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

ROCHESTER 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

ST.  LOUIS 

SEATTLE 

TOLEDO 

TORONTO 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Distributors : 

Johnson-Gewlnner  Co. 

Baltimore  Hub  Wheel  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Jos.  J.  Frey 

ChemI  Co. 

"Lytle" 

India  Rubber  Tire  Co. 

Cincinnati  Auto  Co. 

City  Auto  Tire  &  Supply  Co. 

Boss  Rubber  Co. 

Hayes  Punctureless  Tire  Co. 

Fisk  Co.  of  Texas 

Boss  Rubber  Co. 

Central  Auto  Supply  Co. 

Auto  Tire  Repair  Co. 

Boss  Rubber  Co 

Levand  Auto  Supply  Co. 

Gibson  Co. 

Kansas  City  Auto  Supply  Co. 

"Newsum" 

Keaton  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Stewart  Auto  Supply  Co. 

Milwaukee  Tire  &  Supply  Co. 

Plant  Rubber  Co. 

Kelly  Tire  Co. 

"Newsum" 

General  Auto  Supply  Co. 

ChemI  Co. 

Omaha  Rubber  Co. 

Manufacturers'  Supplies  Co. 

Dyke  Motor  Supply  Co. 

Boss  Rubber  Co. 

Chemi  Co. 

Chapin-Owen  Co. 

Boss  Rubber  Co. 

Fisk  Co.  of  Texas 

Keaton  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Fred  Campbell 

E.  L.  Campion 

Peerless  Rubber  &"  Tire  Co. 

K.  &  S.  Auto  Tire  Co. 

National  Electrical  Supply  Co. 


85  N,  Forsyth  St. 
Gay  &  Fallsway  Sts. 
104  Portland  St. 
497  Ellicott  St. 
201  S.  Church  St. 
805  Broad  St. 
1512  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
112  W.  Court  St. 
E.  24th  &  Chester 
29  N.  Cascade  St. 
205  E.  Town     St. 
Young  &  Ervay  Sts. 
1548  Broadway 
1111  Locust  St. 
83  Randolph  St. 
308  Texas  St. 
904  Main  St. 
416  N.  Capitol  Blvd. 
1504  Grand  Ave. 
Louisiana,  at  5th  St. 

437  W    Pico  St. 
247  Monroe  St. 
457  Milwaukee  Ave. 
318  First  Ave.,  North 
4  Park  Ave. 
912-14-16  Broadway 
1671  Broadway 

438  Granby  St. 
1608  Harney  St. 
Cherry  &  Juniper  Sts. 
600  Grant  Blvd. 

214  W.  4th  St. 

715  East  Main  Sc. 

380  Main  St. 

27  W.  4th  South  St. 

427  Main  St. 

616  Van  Ness  Ave. 

1109  Locust  St. 

909  E.  Pike  St. 

713  Jefferson  Ave.  1 

527  Yonge  St.  \ 

1328  New  York  \ve. 


THE  STANDARD  WELDING  COMPANY 

Pioneers  and  World's  Largest  Producers 
of  Rims  for  Motor-Driven  Vehicles 

Main  Office  and  Factory  CLEVELAND 
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NO  MORE 

BUSTLESS  WOMEN 

H«w   to   create    8   oz.    to    1    lb.    of   firm, 
healthy  flesh  upon  bnst.  neck,  arms, 

or  shoulders  in  four  weeks. 
To    Introduce    latest    scientific    triumph 
in  this  country,  complete  instructions  will 
be  sent  to  1,000  readers  of  the  World  Al- 
manac. 

Dr.  Colonnay,  the  disting^iished  physician  of 
tihe  Pacmlty  of  Jiledicine,  Paris,  has  at  last  made 
public  the  secret  of  his  latest  discovery.  All 
readers  of  the  French  medical  publications  and 
journals  devoted  to  feminine  interests  aire  now 
familiar  Tviith  the  astonishing  results  of  his  uniaue 
experiment  upon  200  Jadies,  ranging  from  16  to  60 
years  of  age,  some  of  them  in  the  most  weakly 
and  anaemdc  state  of  health,  and  all  absolutely 
lacking  in  bust  development.  Within  five  days 
the  rapid  growth  of  new  flesh  was  noti'"eabIe  in  aJl 
cases.  In  three  to  six  weeks  'busts  tl>at  iwere 
flabby,  sagging  a;nd  almost  non-existent  hid  de- 
veloped firom  five  to  eight  inches  by  actual  meas- 
urement. Convincing  statistical  evidence  shows 
that  in  46  per  cent,  of  the  cases  patients  were 
compelled  to  stop  treatment  -within  four  weeks 
on  account  of  threatened  over-development. 

Dr.  Colonnay  was  the  first  to  discover  that 
various  medicines,  nostrums,  prescriptions,  dieting, 
apparatus,  appliances,  greasy  creams,  massage  ajna 
other  expensive  advertised  metho<1s  always  fail  be- 
cause  they  overlook  the  basic 
fact  that  the  mammaiy  gland."; 
of  the  bust  are  the  only  or- 
gans which  lie  idle  the  greatei 
part  of  a  woman's  lifetime 
(hence,  they  can  never  be  de 
veloped  like  muscles. 

A  full  description  of  jusi 
how  this  triumph  of  modern 
science  causes  new,  firm  an<l 
healthy  tissue  to  be  created  at 
will,  and  just  why  its  stimu- 
lating action  is  exerted  only 
upon  the  bust,  neck,  shoul- 
ders or  arms,   but  never  upon 

abdomen,   hips,  or  other  partsL 

of  the  body  would  require  more  space  man  is  avau 
able  for  this  special  article,  but  arrangements  have 
just  been  miade  whereby  readers  of  the  World  Al- 
manac are  enabled  to  obtain  all  necessary  par- 
ticulars by  promptly  using  coupon  below.  There 
is  no  charge  for  this,  bat  if  convenient,  two  2- 
cent  stamps  may  be  enclosed  for  return  postage. 

IMPORTAyr  NOTE— Readers  are  particulartv 
cautioned  not  to  use  this  new  method  where 
more  flesh  is  not  desired,  as  the  enlargement 
when  once  produced  is  absolutely  permanent, 
and  cannot  be  reduced  afterward.  It  is  usually 
advisable  to  stop  treatment  about  three  davs 
before  bust  attains  the  exact  size  and  firmness 
desired,  as  the  stimulating  effect  may  continue 
ior  two  or  three  days,  but  never  longer. 
— FKEB  COUPON 


Entitling  (Name) 

Address    

to  receive  under  plain,  sealed  cover,  absolutejy 
free  of  cost,  full  particulars  in  regard  to  new 
French  method  for  developing  the  bust  to  any 
desired  size  and  firmness. 

Enclose  this  coupon  dn  a  letter  (Postage  to 
England  is  only  2  cents)  or  mention  number 
given  below,  as  evidence  that  you  are  entitled 
to  accept  this  offer,  which  is  exclusively  for 
the  benefit  of  World  .Almanac  readers.  Oiily 
one  member  of  each  family  may  apply. 

Address  Margarette  Meiiaan,  Seoretaiy, 
Pembroke  Souse,  Oxford  .Street,  London,  W., 
England. 

World  Almanac  Coupon  No.  2054. 


DON'T  STAY  FAT 

Let  Us  Show  You  FREE  How  to 
Be  Reduced  to  Norinal  Weight 

50c.  BOX  FREE 


TMs  Shows  the  Effect  of  Adipo  Treatment 

To  prove  fhsut  ADIPO,  a  pleasant,  harm- 
less Obesity  Treatment,  will  take  fat  ati 
any  part  of  the  rn.  RfiY  FRFF 
bo-dy,  we  will  send  a.     «'"'-•   »'"■'»   riVILli 

to  any  one  who  is  too  fa/t.  Adipo  requires 
no  exeroisine  or  dietimig,  nor  does  it  inter- 
fere with  your  usual  habits.  Rheumatism. 
Asthma,  Kidney  and  Heart  troubles,  that 
so  often  come  with  Obesity,  improve  as  you 
reduce. 

ADIPO  REDUCED  THESE 

Prove   at   Our   Expense— adipo 
Should  Do  the  Same  for  You 

3IiS8  Laura  A.  Touch,  McConnellsville, 
O'hio,  says:  "Since  taking  your  ADIPO 
treaitment  my  health  has  been  fine,  better 
than  it  has  been  In  years.  Three  years 
ago  I  was  fat  and  miserable  and  could 
hardly  get  around;  your  treatment  took  off 
84  pounds,  and  the  reduction  has  been 
permanent." 

Mrs.  Susan  Minton,  Lake  Park,  Ga., 
says:  "Tour  ADIPO  treatment  reduced  me 
from  225  to  120  pounds  and  my  general 
health  Is  now  better  than  ever.  Befo-e 
takiing:  it  I  could  hardly  walk  any  distance, 
but  now  I  can  run  and  get  around  as  when 
a  child.  It  has  been  several  years  since  I 
took  the  treatment,  and  the  reduction  has 
b«en  permanent." 

>Ir.  John  McGowan,  Memramcook,  N.  B., 
Canada,  says:  "I  believe  I  would  be  in  my 
grave  to-dav  but  for  ADIPO  treatment^ 
It  took  off  105  pounds  of  fat  for  me  and  '. 
am  feeling  fine." 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Dnnkle,  Stockton,  Iowa,  sayss 
"Youir  treatment  reduced  me  most  satis- 
factorily, and  since  taking  it  I  have  been 
entirely  free  from  Rheumatism  that  used 
to  trouble  me  iso." 

Le  us  prove  it  at  onr  expense.  Write 
to-day  far  the  FREE  50c  BOX  and  illus- 
trated book.  And  enclose  10c  to  help  pay 
distribution  expenses.  Address  ADIPO 
CO..  2384  Ashland  Bii'g.  New  York  City. 
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Send  for  Our  Manual  15  of 

Wireless  Telegraphy 


Do  not  wait  until  some  other 
and  address  and  get  one  of  the 
wireless  pamphlets  published. 


You  should  have  it  even  if  only  super- 
ficially interested.  Around  about  you 
every  day  you  read  of  some  marvelous 
occurrence  in  which  wireless  played  a 
distinguished  part.  It  may  not  be  en- 
tirely clear  to  you.  The  Manual  will 
explain  it.  To  the  student  of  Wireless 
Telegraphy,  the  Manual  contains  much 
that  is  indispensable  to  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  art.  A  good  portion 
of  this  is-  now  published  for  the  first 
time — and  consists  of  formulas,  tables, 
diagrams.  Federal  regulations,  codes, 
diagrammatic  instruction  for  installing, 
maintaining  and  operating  wireless  sta- 
tions, together  with  a  complete  list  of 
up-to-date  wireless  instruments  and 
accessories. 

The  Manual  contains  120  pages,  fully 
illustrated  on  high-grade  paper  stock 
with  a  two-color  cover.  We  ask  ten 
cents  ($.10)  for  it — give  you  a  coupon 
receipt  which  can  be  applied  on  any 
order  amounting  to  One  Dollar  ($1.00) 
or  more, 
time,  but  sit  down  now  and  send  your  name 
most  complete,    comprehensive   and   reliable 


Send  for  Our  New 
Catalog  E28 

It  is  pocket  size,  8x4%  inches,  contains  24S 
pages,  with  over  1,100  illustrations,  and  de- 
scribes in  plain,  clear  language  all  about 
Bells,  Push  Buttons,  Batteries,  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Material,  Electric  Toys,  Burglar 
and  Fire  Alarm  Contrivances,  Electric  Call 
Bells,  Electric  Alarm  Clocks,  Medical  Batter- 
ies, Motor  Boat  Horns,  Electrically  Heated 
Apparatus,  Battery  Connectors,  Switches, 
Battery  Gauges,  Wireless  Telegraph  Instru- 
ments, Ignition  Supplies,  etc. 

There  exist  a  thousand  and  one  ways 
where  electrical  devices  may  be  used,  ai;d  to 
know  what  Is  best  for  your  purpose  you  need 
this  catalog.  We  make  no  charge  for  this 
catalog. 

IT  MEANS  MONEY  SAVED  TO  YOU 

to  have  our  Manual  and    our  Catalog  when 
you  want  to  buy. 


I 


MANHATTAN  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLY  CO.       ! 


NEW  YORK:  CHICAGO:  ST.  LOUIS: 

17  Part  Place.  114  S.  5th  Ave.  1106  Pine  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OPTICE:    604  Mission  Street 
rACTORIE'S:    Jersey   City,   Cincinnati.    Ravenna,    O. 
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THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  DICTIONARY  PUBLISHED 

•A  $35.00  Book  for  $10.00- 


Bible-Paper  Edition 


of      th 


ONLY   1%   in.   thick.     1440  pages. 
Size.   7'/4xO%  iochea. 


DICTIONARY     WITH     THE     NEW     WORDS 
LAIRD  &  LEE'S  Webster's  New  (Standard 

Elncyclopedic  Library  Dictionary 

1,440  pages;  2,000  text  engravings;  25  full  page 
Plates — 11  in  colors.  12  Supplemental  Dictiionaries: 
Pseudonyms,  Fiamlliair  Illusions.  Biblical  Names 
and  Meanings,  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names, 
Fijctitious  Characters  in  Literaluire.  Maxims  and 
Piroverba,  English  Verbal  Distinctions,  Biography, 
I>aw  Terms.  Foreign  Phrases.  Language  of  Flowers. 
The  exclusion  of  obsolete  terms  and  the  employ- 
ment of  brevity  of  expression  have  made  it  pos- 
sible foir  the  publishers  to  present  a  practically 
Unabridired  Dictionary  in  a  portajble  a<nd  convenient 
form    for  immediate  reference. 

THIS  BIBLE-PAPER  EDITION 

IS  A  STILL  GREATER  AID  TO  CONVENIENCE 

Bound  In  full  morocco,  flexible,  round  corners,  plain 
giold  frame  only  on  front  cover,  full  gold  edges, 
extra  reinforced  binding,  thumb  Index,  in  Cjl  C\  f\f\ 
a  convenient  and  durable  drop-side  box.  V^  *'*'^'' 

Sent  Postpaid  on  Receipt  of  Price. 
All  books  purchased  from  us  may  be  returned  if  not 
■  satisfactory.     Send  for  FREE  Catalog. 

LAIRD  &  LEE,  Inc.,  Publishers   -  Chicago 


i 


TED- ID 


i 


Manufacturers  are 
constantly  writing  me  for  new  ideas 
RROTECTEID  BY  OWEN  RATEN 

I70171?  I  Send  for  the  three  finest  patent  books  published  and  read  their 
r  IXlltlli  I  letters— see  what  they  want!  "SUCCESSFUL  PATENTS" — tells  how 
to  proceed;  "STEPPING  STONES"— contains  list  of  over  200  inven- 
tions wanted,  the  truth  about  prizes,  etc.;  "PATENT  PROMOTION" — tells  how  f; 
promote  and  sell  your  rights,  chief  causes  of  failure,  etc.  A  simple  request  will 
bring  you  all  three  books  absolutely  free. 

I  help  my  clients  sell  their  patents  or  dispose  ct 
their  applications.  Advice  Free.  No  obligation 
incurred  by  writing  me.     Manufacturing  facilities. 

VERY  HIGHEST  REFERENCES 

Ck)lumbla  National  Bank,  Washington.  D.  C. ;  American 
Loktile  Co..  Alexandria,  Va. ;  Antholene  Mfg.  Co.,  Hut- 
chinson. Kans. ;  Whitehead  Hosiery  Mills,  Burlingtlon,  N. 
C;  The  Famcher  Drug  Co.,  Biridgeport,  111.;  The  O.  J. 
Loftus  Oo.,  Youngstown,  O.;  Lightening  Gun  and  Cycle 
Works,  Otola.  City,  Okla. ;  The  Oarnahan  Press,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  National  Rack  Co..  61  Hanorver  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  And  an  Immense  number  of  vothers  whose  letters 
are  priated  in  my  booklets. 


Special 


Send  me  a  sketch  or 
model  of  your  invention 
and  I  will  report  to  you 
concerning  pate  n  t  a  - 
bllity,  practicability, 
etc..  free  of  charge. 


RICHARD  B.  OWEN, 

Inventors  submitting  their  Inventiong   to  me  are  protected  in  a  tangible  manner 

until  their  applications  are  filed. 


15  OWEN  BLDG.. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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rhe  Secret  of  Fast 
Typewriting 

New  Method  enables  any  one   to  wile  ,80  to  100  word«      *^^p£^^  A  J^^lT  I 
a  minute  without  mistakes.     It's  all  in  the  FINGERS.  k?^^S       never   exceeded 

^^  ^BB&pi^^  [K"  I         50    words    s 

Doubles  and  Trebles  Salaries       ^^    frr^fS 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  lias  an  idea  been  dis-  ^fflrlL    ''^"'^'^  '^\.^J 

'  '  ^HJAi" '-^^^H^     written   as  nign 

covered  which  puts  speed— great  speed  and  Mf  ,J|II|U"  ^o?ai  Bros., 
accuracy— within  the  reach  of  every  type-  ^^  Office,  se^ard.  Nob. 

•^  ,  .,,.,,  1  DOUBLED  SALARY 

writer  user.    Almost  overnight  it  has  revolu-     ^^g0^^    ^"^  """^  ^^'^^ 

tionized  the  whole  typewriting  situation.  jUbfI^  oepl.  of  °Parks! 

Stenographers  who  formerly  never  exceeded  30  to  ^|^^»W  a  c  1 1  y  double 
40  words  a  minute  are  writing  80  to  100  words  ^^BtC  ^II^*  ','  *^2 
with  less  effort  and  with  infinitely  greater  accuracy  ^JBT/W  "p'the  stud*y  of 
than  ever  before.  And  their  salaries  have  jumped  g^^j^i  '^  the  TuUoss 
from  a  meagre  $S  to  $15  per  week  to  )?30,  $40  and  ^|m»UlJ^Met^hod^    ^^ 

€Ven  J550.  Hoemer  St..  Harrisburg.    Pa. 

Trained  Fingcrs-Thc  New  Way  «^*^J^^c«^#„«lS  iS^: 

European  music  teachers,  when  training  their  pupils       m^^^k      S!"*^®,  ..  ^""'''"8 

,         f,  .  .....  .   ,  ^      i-«         ^-    sf^SH        ™e     letter    you 

for  the   piano,   mvariably    give   special    gymnastic      M  s^£A  saw,  telling  of 

finger  exercises.    This  is  because  untrained  fingers     V     '•^^m  a  40%  in<:rease, 

are  not  skilful  fingers.    The  best  results  cannot  be       7qm9  other  ^nLlsl 

obtained — the  fingers  simply  cannot  be  used  cor-  ^mj^J'-'-^^^  of   20%. 

rectly — unless  the  student  develops  and  strengthens  BBbh^^B  care'^jfl^un '^a 

the  proper  finger  muscles.  HaU.  ArcMtects.  Providence.  R.  I. 

This  training  is  even  more  essential  to  expert  type-     ^"^^  montklt  to  «i5o 
writing.    The  reason  that  so  few  people  can  write       ^Bjk    ^Sftoolur'y 
more  than  30  to  40  words  a  minute  is  because  their      ^^fl|^^    *^  study,  i     >^ 
fingers   are  not  flexible  or  nimble   enough.    This      ^^MW    dTaTri^g*     / 
new,  easy  method  overcomes  this  at  once — develops      ^H|^P    ?i5o—     ^ 
finger  strength   and  flexibility  by   exercises   away      JIK^    ^™"e    / 
from  the   machine — ^trains  the  fingers   beforehand  ^|^i^j[      *^an   y 
for  their  work  on  the  machine — and  the  results  Bk^v^      / 
border  on  the  miraculous.  iwrmiivi^LMH     /  GemUemen:— 

doubled.   A^.    ^  Please  send  me 

Valuable  Book  Free  ^^W^^^'/J^z  1^1  ^w 

We  have  prepared  a  booTc  which  tells  all  about  the  p'la  ce"^  ®  /  •  ^^^  jn  'ftipewrit- 

wonderful  gymnastic  finger  exercises  and  explains  Madi-    *y     ^^dWdaatiSi  ^^m 

the  course  in  complete  detail,  which  Is  free  to  those  son.      /    p^  owagatooa  o<n  my 

interested.  Wi*-  y' 

No  instruction  book  ever  written,  no  matter  what  J'^txas 

its  cost,   ever  told   so   plainly  the   real   WHY  and      y 

HOW  of  expert  typewriting.     If  you  are  ambitious  y'  Address 

to  get   ahead — if  you   want  to   make   your   work  y' 

easier— if  you  want  to  put  more  money  in  your  >^  City state 

pay  envelope— get  this  book  at  once.     It  will  /'^ 

be  a  revelation  to  you  as    to  the  speed  and  y.,^^?^"^*'^'"^ 

salary  that  are  possible  to  typists.    Tear  off  /  H^^^  THE  TLLLOSS  SCHOOI 

the  coupon  now  before  you  tSrn  me  page.  /    7-)M  Pniu^L  mf  c    •  »*■  m  n 

cxLix/^     4201  College  H  ,  SpringfieW,  0. 


FACTORY,   OFFICE  AND   STORE 

I  Demand  the  Use  of  a  Disinfectant  | 

CORO-NOLEUM 


1  L-UKU-lNULtUM  | 

Not  only  disinfects  but  it  cleanses  at  the  same  time.    It  ^ 

removes  the  surfa^ce  dirt  more  quickly   and  more    effi-  ^ 


ciently  than  soap  and  soap, powders,  and  at  the  same  time  !; 

penetrates  the  cracks  and  crevices  where  germs  exist.  ^ 

■Soap  has  no   effect  upon   these   invisible    carriers   of  ^ 


DO    YOU   REALIZE 


disease,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Coro-Noleum  destroys  ^ 

them.  Coro-Noleum  is  economical,  effective  and  safe  to  h 


ti 


use.  i 

WEST  DISINFECTING  CO.       -        -        -      New  York  ^ 

^  The    Dangers    Attendant    Upon    the    Use    of    Cake     Soap?  ^ 

^  The  Contraction  of  a  Skin  Disease  Is  the  Most  Eyident  of  These.  ^ 

I       D D_ 1     l!^..!J     C 

I  in  the  I 

{  West  Liquid  Soap  Dispenser 

^  Provides  an  individual  sanitary  and  economical  means  ^ 

^  of     maintaining    personal    cleanliness    which    readily 

^  appeals  to  people  of  refinement.  g 

^  USED  IN    ALL    HOTELS,  RAILROAD  | 

^  STATIONS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  ETC.,  ^ 

^  BECAUSE   OF  ITS    SANITARY  VALUE.  | 


WEST  DISINFECTING  CO.       -       -        -      New  York     ^ 


(NAPOLEON  LINCOLN        BISMARCK     GLADSTONE       GRANT  WASHINGTON 


The  Secret  of  Achievement — 

TOWER  OF  WILL' 


Partial    List  of 
Contents 

The  Law  of  Great 
Thinking. 

The  Four  Factors  on 
which    it    depends. 

How  to  develop  analyti- 
cal  power. 

How  to  tliiuk  "all 
around"  any  subject. 

How  to  throw  the  mind 
into  deliberate,  con- 
trolled, pro  d  u  c  ti  V  e 
thinkinfi. 

Detailed  directions  for 
['erfect  Mind  Concen- 
tration. 

How  to  axjQuire  the 
power  of  Consecutive 
Thinking,  Keasoning, 
Analysis. 

How  to  acquire  the  skill 
of  Creative   Writing. 

How  to  guard  against 
errors   in  Thought. 

How  to  drive  from  the 
mind  all  unwelcome 
thoughts. 

How  to  follow  any  line 
of  thought  with  keen, 
concentrated    Power. 

How  to  develop  Reason- 
ing   Power. 

How  to  handle  the  mind 
in    Creative    Thinking. 

The  secret  of  Building 
Mind   Power. 

How  the  Will  13  made 
to   act.  .^.„ 

How   to  test  your  Will. 

How  a  Strong  Will  is 
Master  of  Body. 

What  creates  Human 
Power. 

The  Six  Principles  of 
Will   Training. 

Definite  Methods  for  de- 
veloping   Will.  „ 

The  NINETY -NINE 
MEl'HODtS  of  using 
Will  Power  in  the 
Conduct  of   Life. 

Seven  Principles  of  drill 
in  Mental,  Physical, 
Personal  iPower. 

FIFTY-OINB  MAXIMS 
for  Applied  Power  of 
Perception,  Memory, 
Imagination,  Self  An- 
alysis,  Control. 

Hew    to    concentrate  the 
eye  on   what  is  before 
you — object,    p  e  r  s  on, 
printed  page,  work. 
Etc.,  Etc.,   Etc. 


By  Frank  Chaiminsr  Haddock.  Ph.  D.,  M 

IThis  great  work  iprovides  a  thorough  course 
in  Will  Training,  consisting  of  28  lessons. 
It  reveale  the  secrets  as  to  how  great  men 
train  their  wills  into  wonderful  power. 

-ill  scientists  wiU  testify  that  great  men 
are  not  bom  with  more  gifts  than  othera. 
They  simply  make  something  of  their  gifts, 
and  othera  do  not.  They  learn  how  to  use 
their  wills.  We,  on  the  contrary,  allow  the 
gieat  powers  we  ^036633  to  LIE  DCXRMiANT. 

How  to  Develop  Inflexible  Will 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  Will  can 
be  trained  into  wonderful  power — like  mem- 
ory, or  like  any  one  of  the  senses — -by  intel- 
ligent exercise  and  use.  The  trouble  with 
almost  every  one  is  that  they  do  not  use 
their  wills.  They  carry  out  other  people's 
wills,   or  drift  along  with  circumstances. 

If  you  held  your  arm  in  a  sling  for  two 
years  the  muscles  would  become  powerless  to 
lift  a  feather.  That  is  exactly  what  happens, 
in  most  people,  to  the  faculty  we  call  "will 
power."  Because  we  never  (ise  the  Will,  we 
finally  become  unable  to  use  it.  We  degen- 
erate into  beings  little  more  than  slaves — 
unhappy,  discontented,  envious,  hopdng 
blindly  that  "some  day" — without  any  ef- 
fort—  we  will  attain  what  we  most  want  in 

^^^-  Helps  Everybody 

"Power  of  WUl"  provides  the  shake-up 
that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  people 
need.  Men  like  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Parker,  Wu  Ting  Fang. 
Ex-U  S  Chinese  -Ambassador.  Lieutenant- 
Governor'  McKelvie  of  Nebra^a.  General 
.Manager  Ohristeson  of  Wells-Fiurgo  Express 
Co  \ssi3tant  Postmaster  Genexal  Britt,  E. 
St    Elmo  Lewis.  Vice-Pres.  Art  .Metals  Cons. 

(Jo' and  literally  thousands  of  other  men  of 

action  and  ambition  like  them — read,  use  and 
praise  "Power  of  Will  " 

Send  No  Money 

Examine  Book  First 

The  price  of  this  book — al- 
though it  is  really  a  complete 
course  in  Will  Training— is  only 
$3.00.  The  publishers  will  gladly 
send  a  copy  free,  for  five  days' 
inspection.  Send  no  money  now. 
Merely  write  on  your  letterhead. 
(or  enclose  your  business  card 
or  give  a  referencel  .'saying  "Send 
me  Power  of  Will  on  approval. 
I  agree  to  remit  $3  00  or  remail 
the  book  in  five  days."  Then, 
if  you  decide  to  keep  the  book, 
send  the  money.  If  not,  mail 
the  book  back. 

PELTON  PUB.  CO. 

8  Lewis  Bldg.,  Meriden,  Conn. 
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What    Readers 

Say 

"I  hand  you  $3  in  pay- 
ment; from  what  I  have 
already  seen  I  believe  1 
can  get  $300  to  $30,000 
worth  of  good  out  of  it. 
Better  sttill,  I  believe  it 
worth  more  than  money 
in  any  amount." — C  D. 
Van  Vechten,  General 
Agent  No.  West  Life 
Ins.  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

"Will  power  is  a  com- 
pilation of  mighty  force. 
My  first  week's  benefit 
in  dollars  is  $900.00— 
cost  $3.00;  profit 
$807.00."— J.  W.  Heis- 
tand,  916  Tribune  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

"In  my  judgment 
'Power  of  Will'  is  won- 
derful."— Oiven  J.  Mc- 
Caughey,  Seo'y  of  Corp. 
■Securities  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

"The  first  thing  I 
happened  upon  when  I 
opened  this  Ibook  was 
'Soine  Diseases  of  the 
Imagination,'  and  1  tell 
you  that  chaapter  alone 
is  worth  ten  times  the 
price  of  the  book.  I 
wish  such  a  volume  had 
come  into  my  possession 
25  years  ago." — Thos. 
O'Connor,  270  Precita 
Ave. ,   San  Pi-ancisco,  Cal. 

"You  could  not  buy  it 
for  one  liundred  times 
the  amount  I  paid  for  it, 
if  I  knew  I  could  not  got 
another  copy." — R  E 
Seay,    Pascagoula,    Miss. 

"He  who  reads  it  and 
puts  forth  effort  will 
soon  find  himself  out  of 
the  common  herd." — F. 
A.  Good,  President  of 
Nebraska  Lumber  Deal- 
ers'  Assn.,   Co  'les.   Neb. 

"Here  is  $3  for  you. 
IPower  of  Will'  received. 
It  is  the  book  I  have 
wished  for  for  years." — 
J.  L.  Seawall,  Clerk  of 
Supreme  Court,  State  of 
North  Carolina,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 


Three  Good  Friends 
of  the  Home! 

ZfM'  Green  Stamps 
mamttott  3ng  coupons 


4^ 


THE  SPERRY  MAGAZINE 


>} 


^AU  over  the  United  States  thousands  of  wide-awake  stores  are 
paying  you  a  liberal  discount  in  HffC  Green  Stamps.  At  the  same 
time  progressive  manufacturers  are  placing  a  lUamUton  Coupon  in 
the  package  for  your  profit.  Your  stamps  and  coupons,  separately 
or  tombined,  are  exchangeable  for  over  4,000  Items  In  standard  mer- 
chandise— the  same  goods  you  would  select  to  buy  and  which  cost 
you  nothing. 

^"The  Sperry  Magazine"  is  the  newest,  most  intimate  and  in- 
teresting National  Monthly  published,  for  the  woiftan-who-buys.  In 
It  you  will  find  live  fiction,  fashion,  home  hints  and  a  world  of  other 
features  you  will  appreciate.  Write  us  for  a  complimentary  copy 
and  we  will  tell  you  how  to  get  one  every  month. 

The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co. 
The  Hamilton  Corporation 

GEO.  B.  CALDWELL,  President 
2  West  45th  Street  New  York  City 


BRANCHES  EVERYWHERE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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Your  Home  and  Your  Neighbors 

A  good  nei^borhood  is  largely  a  matter  of  paint.  Start  the 
home  improvement  habit  in  your  neighborhood  by  beautify- 
ing your  home  outside  and  inside.  Set  the  example  in  im- 
provement work  which  your  neighbors  will  follow.  Be  the 
first  .to  clean-up  and  paint-up— 4hen  watch  the  idea  grow. 

When  you  buy  paint  look  for  this  signature  on  the  can  with 
the  Little  Blue  Flag  trademark : 

It  is  your  assurance  of  getting  the  utmost  in  paint  value — 
full  weight,  full  measure,  honesty  in  manufacture,  superior 
qualities  in  use  and  wear. 

See  the  "Hi§h  Standard"  dealer  in  your 
locality  or  write  for  further  information  to 

THE  LOWE  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

1  Madison  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 

New  York      Jersey  OKy      Boston      ChicagQ      Kansas   Oity      Minneapolis      Toronto 
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MAXIM 

GUN 
SILENCER 

Tou  are  not  getting  the  fullest  pos- 
sible enjoyment  from  your  rifle  unless 
it  is  equipped  -with  a  Maxim  Gun 
Silencer. 

The  Silencer  is  an  aid  to  marks- 
manship. It  stops  flinching  by  reduc- 
ing the  recoil  over  75%,  and  counter- 
acts the  tendency  of  the  gTin  to  jump 
upward  at  each  shot. 

ENJOY  NOISELESS  SHOOTING 

By  silencing  the  report  noise,  the  Silen- 
cer enables  you  to  shoot  without  scaring 
the  game.  It  enables  you  to  hold  target 
practice  any  time,  anywhere,  without 
disturbing      anybody. 

ATTACHES  TO  ANY  RIFLE 

Write  for  Free  Book  filled  with  inter- 
esting experiences  of  sportsmen  with  tne 
Maxim  Silencer — stories  of  actual  rec- 
ords that  will  surprise  you.     well  worth 

reading — write     now     for 
copy. 

Ask  your  Tiardware  or  sport- 
ing goods  dealer  to  show  yon 
the  Silencer.  If  he  hasn't  it. 
write     to  us  tHie  mahe.  model 

snd  calibre  of  yonr  rifle,  s-nd 

please  tell  us  dealer's  name. 

For  Ford  Cars 


we  make 
Silencer. 


a  special  Maxim 

Applied   to   ex- 

h  a  u  s  t  ,     it 

also    saves 

gasoline. 

The  Maxim 
Silencer  Co. 

J)5  Homestead  Ave. 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Bale  Your  Scrap  Paper 

Do    not     waste    it     by 
burning    it    up — it     is 
valuable,  as  hundreds  of 
merchants    and    manu 
facturers    in  all 
parts      of      the 
world       have 
found  who    are 
using  a 


Paper  Baling  Press 


This  Davenport  Press  eltmlnateg  fhe  un- 
sightly, smelly,  fire-catching  waste  paper 
heap.  It  bales  the  paper  in  neat  bun- 
dles, ready  for  sale.  It  Is  very  substan- 
tial, operates  very  easily  by  hand.  Ab- 
solutely fire-proof,  used  and  approved 
by  the  United  States  Government. 
Prices  and  description  mailed  free. 
Salesmen  and  .io'bbers  wanted.  Write 
for  'OataJogne  No.  64. 

Davenport  Manufacturing  Co. 


Davenport.  Iowa, 


U.  S«  A. 


SOMETHERMOMETER! 

Jumbo  Thermometer  and  Barometer 
and  Eight  Day  Clocit. 

This  is  the  biggest  thing  in  advertising. 

^^  It's    not    only    big    in 

yQV  feet  and  inches,  but  in 

<im^SL^  dollars       and      cents. 

Scores     of     men     are 

making   big  successes 

by    selling   advertising 

space       on       the 

"JUMBO." 

$180.00 

Fora  Day  and  aHalf  Work! 

Display  space  in  pub- 
lic places  and  on  prom- 
inent corners  is  easily 
secured  for  the  big 
"JUMBO"  Thermom- 
eter. The  fourteen  ad- 
vertising spaces  go  like 
hot  cakes — some  of  our 
•men  sell  out  the  board 
in  a  day  and  a  half  or 
less. 

Wriic  Us  Today  and  Ld 

Us  Send  You  Full  Details 

L.  F.  CHANEY  COMPANY.  BoxL.  Springfield.  Ohio 
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Henderson's  Invincible  Asters 

Mammoth  Butterfly  Pansies 

Spencer  &  Eckford  Mixed  Sweet  Peas 


Ponderosa  Tomato 
Big  Boston  Lettuce 
Scarlet  Globe  Radish 


To  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  Henderson's  Tested  Seeds,  we 
have  made  up  six  of  the  best  we  have  into  a  Henderson  ColIeC' 
tion,    consisting    of   one    packet   each    of   these   great   specialties. 


To  obtain  for  our  annual 
catalogue,* 'Everything  for  the 
Garden,'*  described  below,  the 
largest  possible  distribution,  we 
make  the  following  unusual  offer : 
To  every  one  who  will  mail  us 
ten  cents,  mentioning  this  pub- 
lication, we  will  mail  the  cata- 
logue and  also  send  our  Hen- 
derson Specialty  Collection  as 
above. 

Every  Empty  Envelope 
Counts  as  Cash 

This  collection  is  enclosed  in  a  cou- 
pon envelope,  which,  when  emptied 
and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  25c. 
cash  payment  on  any  order  of  one 
dollar  or  over,  and  we  send  full  cul- 
tural directions,  together  with  our 
new  "Garden  Plans," 

"Everything  for  the  Garden," 

our  1916  catalogue,  is  without  exception 
the  best  we  have  ever  issued;  206  pages, 
14  colored  plates,  over  1,000  photo  en- 
gravings, showing  actual  results  with- 
out exaggeration,  make  it  the  most  complete  as  well  as  beautiful 
horticultural  pubUcation  of  the  year. 


Learn  Electricity 

Earn  $100.00  to 
$250.00  a  Month 

Tlhousands  of  trained  men  are  needed  in 
this  igreat  unlimite'd  fleM  of  Electricity. 
We  loan  train  you  for  O'ne  of  tlhese  "big  jobs 
that  are  now  open,  paying  $100.00  a  month 
and  uip.  Experts  in  t'he'ir  particu'lar  field  by 
personal  instruction  teach  you  in  a  surpris- 
ingly short  tiTne.  Nat  "by  correspondence 
or  boo'ks,  but  under  actual  wor'king  con- 
'  ditions   in   our  big  shops.     Tools  amd   material  furnished   FREE. 

COYNE  NATIONAL  TRADE  SCHOOLS 

MEN  WANTED  FOR  THESE  TRADES 

Electricity,  Plumbing,  Bricklaying, 

Motion  Picture  Operating,  Mechani<Sal  Drawing 

We  .teach  all  these  big  paying  (trades  by  thorouglh  praotical  Tiiethods 
and  they  are  demanding  more  and  more  trained  men  everywhere  to  fill  the 
big  paying  positions.  As  soon  as  you  finish  your  course  you  can  go  rig'ht 
out  and  geit  a  joib  paying  $6.00  to  $8.00  a  day  or  go  iJito  business  for  your- 
self and  make  from  $3,000.00  to  $7,500.00  a  year.  Our  Sc'hool  is  open  all  the 
year.  You  can  enter  at  any  time.  Day  and  evening  sessions.  The  ages 
of  our  students  range  from  15  to  50  years.  Many  earn  a  part  or  all  of 
their  expenses  wliile  learning.  W©  asisist  you  in  doirtg  this.  Drawing, 
Estimating  and-  Plan  Reading  included  in  all  courses.  We  assist  our 
graduates  to  positioas. 

THOUSANDS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  GRADUATES 

LEARN  IN  SHORT  TIME  AT  SMALL  EXPENSE 

EASY  PAYMENTS 

In  order  to  supply  these  trades  witlh  trained  men  we  are  charging  a 
small  tuition  fee  and  this  «can  be  made  by  easy  payments  if  desired.  Re- 
member we  furnlish  all  equipment  and  tools  FREE.  All  instruction  is  indi- 
vidual under  the  personal  guidance  of  exipert  instructors  of  long  experience 
in  their  particular  fields.  This  enables  a  man  to  master  hisi  trade  thor- 
oughly and  quickly. 


Send  Postal  for  Bi^  Free  Book 

Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  master  one  of  these  big 
trades  in  a  short  time — make  a  bigger  success  than  you 
ever  dreamed  of  making.     Mail  the  postal — now. 

B.  W.  COOKE,  Manager,  Coyne  National  Trade  Schools, 

46  E.  Illinois  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

If  you  live  in  or  near  Chicago  come  over  and  go  through 

our  schools  and  see  our  students  at  work  and 

how  thoroughly  they  are  taught. 
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FREE  TOOLS 

We  will  furnish  all 
tihe  material  and 
tools  you  use  in 
taking  our  course 
—  ABSOLUTELY 
FREE.  All  we 
charge  is  a  Tery 
small  amount  for 
tuition.  Many  o  f 
our  students  earn 
their  expenses 
while  taking  the 
course. 


LEARN 
to  BE  a 


M*    SPECIAL 
TUITION    OFFER! 

Don't  let  the  lack  of  ready 
money  stand  between  you 
and  this  opportunity.  I  of- 
fer you  my  personal  instruc- 
tion on  such  small  easy  pay- 
ments that  you  will  scarcely 
miss  the  money.  For  prompt 
enrollment  I  am  making  an 
EXTRA  SPECIAL  OFFER 
of  a  FRHE  $25.00  tuition 
credit.  I  am  the  only  ex- 
pert Draftsman  giving  his 
personal  instructions  on 
such  small  payments. 


Draftsman 

Send  a  Postal  and  See  What  It  Means 

Are  you  ambitious  for  big  things,  for  big 
earnings,  for  independence  ?  Then  write  to  me 
and  I  will  show  you  what  Draftsmanship  holds 
out  to  you.  Yes,  I  will  prove,  entirely  at  my  ex- 
pense, -that  I  can  qualify  you  right  in  your  own 
home,  in  your  spare  time,  for  all  the  things  that 
are  at  the  command  of  the  Draftsman. 

A  Big  Salary— A  Real  Future 

Look  at  the  want  ads  of  our  metropolitan 
newspapers.  See  what  a  great  number  of 
Draftsmen  are  needed  in  cojnparison  with  any 
other  profession.  The  marvellous  growth  of 
modern  Industries  and  the  market  building  activ- 
ity all  over  the  country  have  created  a  bigger 
demand  than  ever  before  for  the  Draftsman.  Big  positions  paying 
^2,400  a  year  and  more — positions  that  will  put  you  in  line  for  the 
place  of  Chief  Draftsman,  Chief  Engineer  or  Superintendent  constantly 
opening.  Give  me  a  few  minutes  regularly  of  your  spare  time  for  a 
few  months  and  I  will  put  you  into  a  field  of  real  opportunity.  Keep  your 
present  position  and  earn  while  you  learn. 

$17.50  Drattsman's  Outfit  FREE 

This  magnificent  set  of  Draftsman's  Drawing 
Instruments,  valued  at  $17.50— the  same  as  I 
used  goes  to  you  absolutely  free  if  you  act  at  ^ 
once.  This  in  addition  to  the  free  $25.00  tuition 
credit.  But  you  must  act  promptly.  A  post- 
card brings  you  particulars — also  copy  of  the 
most  valuable  book  ever  published  on  Drafts- 
manship.   Act  now.    Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot. 

Chief  Engineer  Coolie,  Cliicago  Engineer  Works 

DEPT.  400 

4-55  Cass  Street^  Chicago,  III. 
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HERE'S  FURMCE  COMFORT 
AT  RETAIL  STOVE  COST 

Heat  your  Whole  house  throuffh  one  resrister 
with  the  Kalamazoo  Pipeless  Furnace.  No 
Din^s  to  install  except  smoke  Dioe.  Set  the 
furnace  in  your  cellar  or  basement.  Cut  only 
one  hole  in  your  livine  room  floor  for  the 
rccister— and  you  get  FORCED  CIKCULATION 
at  warm  air  to  EVEKY 
KOOM.  Write  us  and  learn 
how  you  can  sret  this  com- 
plete heatinff  plant  at  once 


Trial— Cash  or  Credit 

Costs  no  more  tl.^ jo^,--^  Vc1,Un^^c!l/SL  'J/emir  roTr^ 
It's  about  as  easy,  to  set  up.^^  stoves— keeps  all  fuel  and  ashes 
xY    FREIGHT    AND    SHIP    WITHIN 
Mail  postal  to-day,  ask  for  Kpeless.Farnace  Cat- 
^j alogue  No.  lOOo. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 
Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo;  Ali^a. 
300,000  Families  Usin^  Kalamazoo 
Stoves,    Ranges,    Gas    Stoves,    Fur- 
naces, Metal  Kitchen   Kabiuets  and 
Tables. 


and  work  of  watching  se 
in    the    cellar.    WE    PAY 
ii4  HOURS. 


Save  ^25  to  $75  on 

RcRTilar    Style 

Furnace, 

This  is  on  Kalama- 
zoo Pipe  Furnace. 
Carries  heat  direct 
to  every  room 
through  pipes.  Free 
Plans  siow  how  to 
install.  Ask  for 
Furnace  Catalog  No. 
1003. 


Trade  Mark 
Registered 


Direct  to  ^wu 


The 

Guardian 
Robe-Lock 


'HE  Guard- 
ian Robe- 
Lock  will  pre- 
vent the  theft 
of  loose  material  from  your 
motor  car.  Will  lock  securely 
robes,  coats  or  hand-baggage 
to  the  robe-rail,  foot-rail  or 
steering-wheel  of  the  car.  Opens  only 
by  operating  a  combination  lock.  Is 
3J^  in.  by  2  in.  Handsomely  nickel- 
pkted.  Sent  anywhere,  postpaid,  for 
one  dollar.  Money  back  if  not  satis- 
factory. 

Price  $1.00 

THE  MECIL^NICAr.   PKOOrCTS   CO. 
319   Citizens   Building.  Cleveland 


For  Advertising-  Rates  in  /the 
World  Almanac,  Write  Room  21 5, 
World  Building-,  New  York  City. 


WHEEL   CHAIRS 

A  Wheel  Chair  is  often 
an  invalid's  greatest  com- 
fort. We  offer  over  75 
different  styles  of  these 
rolling  chairs  with  latest 
improvements;  also  a  line 
of  tricycles.  Shipments 
made  direct  from  factory. 
Send  for  our  CATA- 
LOGUE giving  description  of  various 
styles  of  chairs  and  tricycles,  prices, 
etc.     We  pay  the  freight,  and  send  on 

*'^'^'-    GORDON  MFG.  CO. 

295   Madison  Avenue, Toledo,  Ohio 


When  You  Patronize  the 

Advertisers,  Kindly  Mention 

the  World  Almanac 
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Forest  Producis 258 

Forestry  Slallstics 143-147 

*'    Association  America.. 147-663 

Forgery,  Penalty  for 271 

Formosa  Statistics 452 

Forts,N.  V.  City 821 

"   111  U.  a 408-410 

Forty  [minorials 626 

Forum,  University 612 

Founders  and  Patriots  of 

America B39 

Fourth  of  July  Accidents 266 

France  and  Colonies 450 

"    Army  and  Navy... 418. 436, 459 
"    Diplomatic  Intercourse. .  .483 

*•    Governmentof 459 

J'    Imports  and  Exports 226 

■•    Rulers  of 529 

"    Statistics  of 327 

Fraternal  Aid  Union, 608 

"'    Brotherhood. » 608 

*'    O iganizations 507-511 

Fraternities.  College 601-604 

Free  and  Accepted  (Colored) 

Masons 60T 

Freemasonry ; 606 

Free  Sons  of  Israel 608 

Freezing  and  Fusing  Points...  83 

FreightTrafflc  Movement 224 

Frencli  Academy 626 

' '    Fani  ilies 445 

*•   Ministry 449 

"    Pretenders. 446 

"    Revolutionary  Kra 36 

Friends'  Churches.Number  of  616 

Fruits,  Production 258 

Funnel  ]\larl<sof  Steamers...  179 

Fusing  Points 83 

Futurity,  The 347 

4^ 

Gadsden  PURCHASE 137 

Game  Laws 26-27 

Gary  School  System 600 

Gasoline  Production 264 

Gateway  Movement.... 546 

Gems,  Production  of 266 

General  Appiaisers.U.  8 822 

"    J'Miication  hoard 650 

"     Federation  of 

Women's  Clnbs 542 

Generals,  u.  S.  Arnij 397,398 

"    of  the  U.  8   Army  Since 
1776  (Vol.  1002). 

Geodetic  Survey 85 

Geogiuphic  JJoard,  U.  S 99 

"  Society,  National. 665 

Geographical  Researcii 501-502 

"    SoL-iety,  Aniericui 563 

Geological  .Society  of  America. 565 

"    Strata 62 

"    Survey,  Director 468 

Geology 504 

Geometrical  Progression 81 

George  Wa.shington  Memorial 

Association ,545 

Georgia  Election  Returns.  .733-735 

German  Alliance 548 

»•    Army  and  Navy.. 418, 435,459 
"    Dlplomaticlntercourse. ..483 
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German  Empire 450 

*'    Governineut 469 

"    Ministry 449 

"    Royal  Family 443 

Germany,  Commerce  Of 226 

"    Population , 709 

"    Statisticsof 827,460 

Gifts,  see  "Benefactions." 

Glu,  Production  of 287 

Gleaners,  Order  of 508 

Goats  in  United  States 258 

Goelet  Family.... 626 

Gold  Certificates,  U.S 98,831 

"    Coined 98,328 

"    Consumption  of 330 

"    in  Circulation 98,333 

"    Mines,  Product.^ 329,330 

"    Premiums  on 834 

"    Production  of 

98,  225,  266,  328,  329,  830 

Golden  Cros.s,  Order  of 608 

"    Seal,  Orderof 508 

Golf 365-366 

Good  Friday  in  1916    29 

"    Templai-s,  Order 610 

Gonid  Family 616-616 

Government,  City  of  N.  Y.. 794-796 

■      N.Y.  State f 

Securities 823 

aovernnienl.sof  the  World 469 

Governor  of  N.  Y 686 

Governors'  Conference,  191b.. .613 
Governors  Impeached  (Vol.  1914). 

of  British  Dominions 455 

of  New  York 690 

of  Statesin  U.S 682 

Staff,  N.  Y 681 

Grain  Proilnctlon  of  U.  S 25' 

Receipts 223 

Grand  A  rmy  of  tlie  Republic. .  ..421 

Grape.s,  Production  of. 268 

Gravity  Specific 83 

Great  Britain,  see  "British." 

■■    War,  The 698-709 

Greece,  Army  and  Navy  of  .418,438 

"    Statistics  of 221,327,460 

GreekCaleudar  for  1916 49 

Cliurcb  Adherents 616 

Greek  Orthodox  Bishops 620 

■    Royal  Family 443 

Weights  and  Measures,...  81 

Greenbacks  in  Circulation 98 

Greenland 460 

Gregorian  Calendar 30 

'Groundhog  Day".._ 33 

Quadalonpe  Club. 604 

Guam 139,460,683 

Guatemala,  Statistic-s, 

327.418,460,465 


.525 
.427 
.433 


.819 


Guild  of  the  Love  of  God. 

Gunboats,  U.  S , 

Gunnery  of  U.  S.  Warships 

Gymnastics 

H 
Hack  and  Cab  Fabes.  .. 

Hague  Convention 133-136 

"    Court  of  Arbitration. .130-132 

Halley's  Comet 61 

Hall  of  Fame 561 

Hams,  Production  of 262 

Harness  Racing 390-391 

Harriman  Family  ..„ 623 

Harvard  Boat  Races 344 

Havemeyer  Family 619-621 

Hawaii 137,140,450,683 

Commerce  with 223 

Hay  Fever  Ass' n,  U.S. 546 

Hay,  Production  of ...258, 259 

Haytl,  Statistics  of  .327,418,460, 465 

Heads  of  Governments 448 

Health  Commissioner,  N.Y. ..685 

"    Dept.,  N.Y.  City 494 

'•    Laws 804-805 

"    olN.  Y.  City 811 

"    Offloer,  Port  of  New  York.  685 
Heat,  Deaths  from , 294 


Height  of  Buildings  In  N. . 

"   of  Mountains .^ 

"   of PointsiuN.Y.  City....e- 
"    and  Weight  of  Men  and 

Women 83 

Hemp  Crop 268 

Heptasophs,  Orderof 508 

Hermann's  Sons , 508 

Hero  Fund, Carnegie 662 

Hibernians,  Order  of 608 

Hierarchy,  RomanCatholic 618 

HighSchools  In  U.  S 683 

High-Tide  Tables 70-71 

Highway,  Dixie: 660   Lincoln. 697 
Highways,    Commissioner 

New  York  8tate..685 

"    Public,  U.S 843 

Hindooisiu 614 

Historical  Ass' n,  American,. .  .663 

"     Events,  Dates  of... 36 

Hockey  Records 854 

Hog  Statistics 262 

Holdings   of  Slock  Exchange 

Securities..... 331 

Holidays 33 

Homoepathic  Schools,  U.  8 685 

Homes  and  Asylums  iu  New 

York  City 814-815 

"   forSoldlers 396 

Homicides  In  U.S 277 

"    In  Manhattan 844 

Honduras, Statistics  of, 

827,  418,  450,465 

Honey  Production 258 

Hook  aud   Ladder  Companies 

iu  New  York  City.... 828 

Hops,  Production  of 258 

Horse  Racing  Record" 

847,349,390-391 

Horses 9fi,258 

"    Deaths  Caused  by 2!»4 

Hospilals,  N.  V.  City 810,811 

*^    forthe  Insane 276 

Hotel  Liquor  Jjicenses,  N.  V...269 

Hotels  In  N.  Y.  City 807 

House  of  Commons 467 

"    of  Lords 457 

"    of  Representatives 490 

"    "  "  Speakers.  712 

Hudson    River,  Opening   and 

Closing 73 

Huguenot  Society 583 

Human  Cremations 294 

'^    Family..... 76 

Humane  Society,  American.. 277 

Humidity 61 

Hunting  and  Game  Laws.  ...26-27 
Hurdle-Racing  Records, 

879,  380,382 
Hurricane  Warnings., 69 


Iceland 450 

Ice  Skating 356-357 

I.  C.  A.  A.  A.  A.  Records 351 

Idaho  Election  Returns 725 

Illinois  Election  Returns 735 

Illiteracy  Statistics 586 

Illuminating  Engineering  See. .  .565 

Illustrators 629 

Immigration  Into  U.  S.. , 99,  181 

•'     Commissioner,  N.  'Y 822 

Immortals,  Forty 626 

Immunologlsts,  Amer.  Soc 604 

Impeachment  of  Governor  Sulzer 
(Vol.  1914). 

Impeachments,  Federal 662 

Imports 98.  221-227 

Income  Tax  Law  (Vol.  19i4). 

•'  on  Individuals  159.  160 

"  Payers,  British 151 

"  "  Returns 160 

Indebtedness  of  Nations 327 

•'     National  and  State.  324-326,3^ 
Independence,  Declaration  of..9i- 
Indla,  Government  of 4 

"     Statisticsof ' 

Indian,  American 485,( 
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Indian  Commissioners 468 

Population 485 

Wars 530 

Indiana  Election  Returns 737 

Indians,  Disbursements,  U.  8. 

321,  485 
Indoor  Athletic  Records,  351,  352,  367 
Industrial  Occupations,  Popula- 

.  tlon  Engaged  In 125 

"     Commission,  N.  Y 685 

"     Relations,  Commission  on,  127 

"     Workers  of  the  World 126 

Industries  in  U.  S 98,  228 

"     Manufacturing 229-233 

Inhabitants  of  Earth 76 

"    of  U.  S.,  see  "Population." 

Inheritance  Laws 278-284 

Initiative  and  Referendum 643 

Injuries,  Deaths  from 294 

Insane,  Hospitals  for 276 

Statistics 295 

Inspectors  of  Steam  Vessels 822 

Institutions,  Benevolent 275 

Instructors,  College 581 

Insular  Possessions  of  U.  S..  .137-140 
Insurance  Statistics 339*342 
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Italy,  Diplomatic  Intercourse. .  .484 
•'     Statistics  of 226,327,450 

i 

Japan,  Statistics  of.226.327,450,452 
Japanese  Army  and  Navy. . .  418.  435 

"     Government 452 

"     InU.  S 655 

Java,  Statistics  of 450 

Jeanes  Foundation 550 

Jewish  Calendar  for  1916 49 

•'     Churches,  N.Y.C.848,852,856,857 

"     Era ; 29 

Jews,  Number  of 614,  515 

John  F.  Slater  Fund 549 

Journalism,  School  of 666 

Judaism 514 

Judgments,  When  Outlawed. ...  176 

Judiciary  of  New  York  City 796 

of  New  York  State 688-689 

of  States.    (See  each  State 
Election  Returns.) 

of  United  States 470 

Julian  Period  and  Year 30 

Jumping  Records 378,  381.  382 

Jupiter,  Planet 55 


T„Hi»  „,  VI^T.WiWO-  •  •         ?;r  Jurora,  Commissioner,  N.Y 795 

Table  ol  Mortality 341  J^..„  nutv  N  Y  Cltv  8^» 

Intercollegiate  Records 351-352  ■*-^^^-  ^""^y--^-?  •>"y -•-•-»•?? 

"    Prohibition  Assn 268 

"     Socialist  Society 543 

Varsity  Races 344 


Interest  Rates  In  N.  Y.  Savings 

Banks 801,802 

■'     on  Public  Debt,  U.  S, 

"    Paid  by  Farmers  on  Loans.  661 

"     Tables,  Laws 81,  82,  176 

Interior  Dept.  OfQclals 468 

"     Secretaries,  List 487 

Internal  Revenue  Collectors. ...  161 

Officers,  N.Y..  822 

"     Revenue  Receipts. . 98, 159,  321 

Taxes 160 

International  Academy  Sciences, 

Arts  and  Letters 543 

"     Athletic  Federation 378 

"     Disputes,  Soc.  lor  Settle- 
ment  155 

"     Labor  Unions 123-124 

"    Language 557 

"     Law,  American  Society.. . .  162 

"     League  of  Press  Clubs 579 

"    Money  Orders 117,  500 

"     Order  Goo<l  Templars 610 

"    Order    King's    Daughters 

and  Sons 420 

"    Order  Military  Women. .  .548 

"    Peace  Forum 534 

*•     Plan 533 

"    Polar  Commission 161 

"    Races  for  America's  Cup 
(Vol.  1915). 

"    Reform  Bureau 547 

"    Tribunals  of  Egypt 132 

•'     Unions 123 

••    University  Union 529 

Interscholaetic,  Records 352 

Interstate    Commerce    Commls 

slon 197,  468 

"     Commerce  Law 195-196 

'•    Park,  Palisades 613 

Intestates'  Personal  Estate 285 

Intimidation  Laws 121 

Inventors'  Guild 56a 

Iowa  Election  Returns 738 

Ireland,   Area  and   Population, 

451,  452,  458 

"    Government  of 454 

Irish  Catholic  Benev.  Union 608 

Iron  and  Steel 98 

Manufactures,  98,  234 

Tonnage  In  U.  S.. .  177 

"     Production  of 266 

Iroquois,  Order  of 508 

Irrigation  In  U.  S.  (Vol.  1914) 

Statistics 165 

Islands 119 

Italian  Government 459 

"     Ministry 449 

"     Royal  Family 443 

Italo-Turklsh  War.  (Vol.  1915). 
Italy,  Army  and  Navy  ot. .  .418.  436 


Justices  of  N.Y.  State 688-689 

ol  th6  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
since  1789 488 


'•    of  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. . . 470 
Justice,  U.  S.  Department  ol 468 

K 

Kansas  Election  Rehjbns.  ...  739 

Kentucky  Derby 348 

Election  Returns 740 

Khiva,  Statistics  of 450 


Klngj  IDaughters  of  the^ 


.522 
King's  Daughters  and  Sons,  In- 
ternational Order 420 

Knights  and  Ladles  ol  Honor. .  .508 
and  Ladies  ol  Security. .  508 

"       ol  Columbus 608 

"       of  Golden  Eagle 508 

ol  King  Arthur 339 

••       ol  Labor 125 

of  Malta 508 

ol  Pythias 511 

ol  Royal  Arch 608 

"        Templars 506 

ol  Washington 529 

Knots  and  Miles 80 

Korea,  Statistics  ol 450 

L 

Labor  Dept.  of  U.  S 468 

Inlormatlon 121-125 

Secretary  ol 

Laborers  In  New  York  City 235 

Labrador.  (Vol.  1915). 

Ladles'  Catholic  Benev.  Ass'n. .  .608 

ol  the  G.  A.  R 643 

of  the  Maccabees 608 

Lake  Champlaln  Association. . .  .302 

Mohonk  Conference 525 

Lakes,  Area  Great 119 

Lambs  In  United  States 258 

Land  Forces  ol  Europe 418 

Lowest  Point 67 

Measure,  Texas 79 

Office  Commissioners 468 

Offices,  U.  S 149 

Lands,  Public,  In  U.  S 149 

Language  ot  Foreigners  In  U.  S.. .  666 

"     International ...65'' 

Languages  Spoken 75,  556 

Larceny.  Penalty  ol 271 

Lard,  Production  ol 262 

Last  Children,  Vitality  ol 296 

Latin-American  Foreign  Trade.  .465 

Republics 465 

Latitude  and  Longitude 64 

Latter-Day  Saints 516,  532 

Law  Courts,  N.  Y.  City 796 

Examinations 170,  286 

ol  Contracts 

Schools  in  U.  S 585 

Lawn  Tennis  Records.  ....    .  17,  391 

Laws,  Inheritance  Tax 278 

New  York  State 297-302 

WorXmeu'sCompensation.  237 
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Lawyers'  Club,  N.  Y.  City 822 

Lead 265,  266 

Leaders,  District,  N.  Y.  City..  .  .842 

League  for  World  Peace 604 

"     of  American  Municipalities  547 
"         ••  "       Sportsmen.  .357 

"     ot  Foreign-Born  Citizens. .  709 

Leap  Year 36 

Learned  Societies,  American .  662-565 

Leather  Manufactures 234 

Legal  Executions 275 

•'     Fraternities 601 

"     Holidays 31 

"      Information 278-291 

Legations,  Foreign,  In  U.  S.. . . .  .475 

Secretaries  of 472 

Legislation  of  N.  Y.  In  1915..   297-302 
•       "  of  1915,  Review.     303-312 

Legislature,  N.  Y.  State 686-687 

Legislatures,  Pay  and  Terms  of 

Members 682 

••    (See  each   State  Election 

Returns.) 
"     State,  When  Next  Sessions 

Begin 6f2 

Lelter  Family 625 

Length,  Measures  ol 76 

Lenox  Library 5^8 

Lent  m  1916 29 

Leper  Colonies 460 

Letter-carriers,  N.  Y.  City 829 

Natl.  Ass'n.  o     167 

Postage 107 

Uberla,  Statistics  of 327,  418,  450 

Libraries  of  N.  Y.  City 658,809 

U.  S 659 

Library  of  Congress 555 

License  Fees  in  N.Y.  City 840 

Comm'r  N.Y.  City 795 

Licenses,  Number  of  Hotel .269 

Liechtenstein,  Statistics  of 450 

Lifeboat  Requirements 96 

Life,  Human,  Duration  of 75 

Insurance,  Statistics 339 

Saving  Corp8,U.S.Vorteer.. 
"     League,  Women's.. .  185 

•'    Service 546 

Light,  Velocity  ol 60 

Lighthouse  Service 185 

Lightning,  Loss  by 69 

Limitations,  Statutes  ol 176 

Lincoln  Highway 697 

Memorial 95 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech..  86 

Linear  Measure 77 

Liquid  Measure 77,79 

Liquor  Statistics. ..  .159, 160, 267-269 

Literature  i  u  1916 667-578 

Livestock,  Marketingof 262 

"      "   OD  Farms,  U.  S 98,268 

Loan  and  Trust  Co.'s.Statisiics. 333 
"    Associations,  Buildlngaud269 

Loans,  Foreign 315 

"    Interest  Paid  by  Farmers 661 

"    The  Morris  Plan 260 

Local  Option,  Liquor 268 

Locomotives 220 

LoudouOllicials,  Populatlon466.663 

Long  Measure 79 

Longitude  Tal)le 64 

Lords,  House  of..... 467 

Lorillard  Family 622 

Loss  by  Lightning  in  U.  8 69 

Louisiana  Election  Returns 741 

*'  Purchase , 137 

Lower  Wall  St.  Business  Men's 

Association 331 

Lowest  Points  Below  Sea  Lev- 
el  67,76 

Loyal  Americans  of  the  Re- 
public  608 

"    Legion,  Militarj  Ordei,648-649 

*'    Orange  Institution 608 

'*    Order  Moose 608 

Lumber  In  U.  S 143-147 

Lutheran  Churches  in  N.   Y. 

City 848,863,856 

Lutherans,  Number  of 616-517 

Luther  League  of  America. ...  .626 
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Luxemburg,  Statistics  of.  ...327,460  Medico- Pharmaceutical 

liyocbings 276 

M 

MACCABKK.S,  Thk   508 

Maccabees,  Woman's  Benefit 

Ass'n 609 

Mackay  Fami  1  y t>19 

Madagascar  Statistics 46u 

Made  111  U.S.  A.  League,  Wom- 

an'sNatioual 236 

MugisLiaies,  N.  Y.  City 796 

Magnetic  JJecliuatlous 63 

"    Pole 67 

Mails,     Domestic     and    For- 
eign   107-117 

Mall  Time  to  Cities 120 

Maine  ICleciiou  Jleturns 742 

Major-Uen's,  U.S.  Army... 397,398 

Majoi'R,  U.S.  Army 402 

Males  and  Females  in  U.  S 677 

JIalt  Mqiioi.s,  Statistics 267 

Manchuria  Statistics 446 

Man-  Power  of  Combatau  ts 7ii9 

Manslaughter,  Penalty  lor 270 

Manufacturers,  Nat'l  Ass' n  of..l29 
Mauulaclures 228 

"    Automobile 681 

••    Exported  fromU.S 234 

"   Industries  by 228 

"   Uruguay,  Exhibition  of. .  .464 

••   ofGreaterN.  Y 217 

Manuf '  t'  Ing  Establishm'  ts. .  98, 229 

"    Industries 229-233 

Maps,  Manufactures 234 

Marine  Corps.U  111  ted  States — 415 
Mortality 424 

••   Disasters  (Vol.  1913). 

"    Engineers,  Society 565 

"    Insurance 341 

"    Merchant 177 

Mariner's  Measure 79 

Marketing  of  Live  Stock 262 

Markets  in  N.  Y.  City 817 

Marne,  Battle  of 701 

Marriage  and  Divorce 289-291 

Marshals,  United  States 471 

Mars,    Planet 6o 

Maryland  Election  Returns — 742 
Masonic  Grand  Lodges, 

U.  S 506-507 

Masons,  Colored 607 

"    Kniglits  Templar 606 

**    Royal  Arch 506 

"    Scottish  Rite 606 

Massaohiisetts  Election  Ret'ns.743 

'•    Population 679 

Master  Mates  &  Pilots'  Ass'n. 508 
Materials,  'IViisile  Strength  of  84 
Mathematical  Society,  Amer.  .663 
Mayflower  Descendants  Soc.  .••541 
Mayors  of  Cities  in  U.S...  678-679 

""    of  New  York  City 690 

"•    Salaries  of 681 

Measures,    Ancient  Greek  and 

Roman 80 

"   Domestic    7S 

"  Meat  and  Dairy  Products  .395 

"  MetricSystem  of 76-78 

*'  ITe\vspapet  81 

"  Used  in  Great  Britain  . .     .79 

"  Water    84 

Meat  and  Dairy  Products 395 

Mechanical  Engineers,  Ameii- 

can  Society 564 

Mediation     and     Conciliation, 

U.S.  Board  of 182 

Medical  Assn..  .American 563 

"       Southwest 565 

"     Examinations,   N.  Y.         17(1 

"    Fraternities. 602 

••    Progress  in  1913  (Vol.  1914). 

••    Schools  in  U.S. 585 

••  Signs  and  Abbreviations  79 
Medicine,  American  Academy.662 
Medico^  Legal  Society 566 
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League,  Amer 
Membership  iu  Leading  Ex- 
changes, Cost  of 334 

Memorable  Dates 32 

Men,  Heiglitaiid  Weight  of.  -83 
in  Occupations.N.  Y.  City ..236 

in  United  states 677 

Mennonites,  Number  of 517 

Men's  Dress  Chart 28 

Merchant  .M  ariue 1"7 

Navies  of  the  World 177 

Merchants'  Ass'n, N.  Y ....-831 

iMeicury,  I'lanet    65 

iMetal.s,  Production  of 266 

Methodist  Bisliops 620 

Churches  in  N.Y. City. 

849,853,856,857 

Methodists,  Number  of 517 

Jletrlc  System 76-78 

Metropolitan  Handicap 347 

League,  .Savings   &  Loan 

As.'iociatious 546 

Museum   of  Art 799 

Opera  House 632 

Mexico,  Army  and  Navy  of 418 

Commerceof , 226,465 

Statisticsof 327.450,460 

Mica,  Production  of 266 

Miciiigun  Election  Returns 743 

Mileage  of  Kailroadsl99-214, 216, 217 

Mile,  Engli.sh..   81 

Miles,  Knots  and 8u 

Military  Academy  of  U.  S 399 

"    and  Patriotic  Societies.... 539 

"    Arms. 407 

"    Departments,  U.S 406 

"    Educational  System 411 

"     Foitsand  Stations 408 

"    Order  Foreign  Wars t,41 

••        "     Loyal  Legion 648-549 

"       "    of  the  Carabao 481 

"    Resources  of  Europe 418 

"    Service,  Liability  for 155 

M  ilitia  i  n  N .  Y .  City, 419, 821 

"   Naval 430 

"    of  the  States 412 

Milk,  Production 258 

Millennium  Guild .'.  275 

Millionaires,  American.  ...614-626 

Mineral  Oils 234 

'*    Products  of  U.  S 266 

"    Waters  266 

Mines,   U.  8.  Bureau 214 

Minimum  Weigln  of  Produce.  78 
Minister.^    Foreign,  In   United 

States 482-4S5 

'•    of  Churches,  U.  S 616-517 

"    U.S,  Abroad 472,482-485 

Ministries  of  European   Coun- 
tries  449 

IMinnesota Election  Returns....  744 

Mints,  Coinage  of 330 

•'    Superintendent  of 469 

Missionary    Education    Move- 
ment  522 

Missions,  Am.  Board  Foreign.. 566 
Mississippi  Election  Ret'n.s....  745 

iMis.sonri  Election  Returns 746 

Mod^l   License  League 579 

Modern  Historic  Record  Ass'n.529 

"     Year.. 68 

Mohanimedan  Calendar 49 

Mohammedanism 614 

Molasses 258 

Monaco,  Statisticsof 450 

Monarchies  and  Republics 75 

Monetary     Statistics 321-328 

Money  in  Ciirculation 98,333 

"    Orders 108,117,500 

Moneys,  Foreign 60 

Mongolia,  Statisticsof 450 

Monitors,  U.  S 427 

Monroe  Doctrine 94 

Montana  Election  Returns 747 
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Montenegro  Relief  Cominlttee,805 

■    Royal  Family  443 

Statistics  of 327,418,450 

Monthly  Calendai-s for  1916. ..37-48 

"     Wage  Table 82 

i^Ionths,  Length  of 60 

Monuments  in  N.  Y.  City 808 

Moon,  Information  About. 

37-48,51,62,53,55,60 

Moonlight  Chart  lorl916 53 

Moon's  Phases  in  1916 62 

Moravians  in  U.  S 517 

Morgan  Family 619 

Morning  Stars 29 

Morocco,  Staliblicsof 450 

Morris  I>lau,  The 260 

Mortality-,    American  Experi- 
ence, Table  of 341 

"      Statistics 293 

Mothers'  Day 296 

"    Pensions 512 

Motion  Picture  Board  of'rrade.548 

jMolor  Boat  Records „ 365 

Motorcycle  Records 366 

Mbinituins,Higliest._ 67,75 

Mount  Vernon  Ladles' Ass'n.  642 

Moving  Picture  Actors 645 

Pictures  In  1915 641-643 

Mnlesiti  U.S  98,258 

Multi-Mlllionalres,  Amer 626 

Municipal  and  Civic  Orgaulzn- 

tions 547 

Civil  Service,  N.  Y.  City. .  .795 

Courts.  N.  Y.  City 797 

Research, Bureau  oLN.Y'  19;! 

Statistics  Btirean,  N.  \.    810 

Mimicipalilles.  Amer.  League. 547 

Munition  Plants 265 

Murderers,  Punishment  of...    270 

Murders  in  U.  S 277 

.Museums,  N.  Y 799 

Music 632-635 

Musical  Pieces 644-647 

People, Ages. etc 644-647 

Mystic  CI  rule.  Order  of 509 

''     Order  Veiled  Prophets 

of  Enchanted  Realm 509 

Shrine,  Nobles 507 

Workers  of  the  World 509 
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Naphtha  Peodoction 264 

National  Academy  of  Design. .627 

'*    Academy  of  Sciences 565 

"    Americanization      Com- 
mittee   613 

Assembly  of  Civil  Service 

Commissions 166 

Assembly  of  Credit  Men.. 182 
Ass'n  for  Study  and  Pn- 

vention  of  Tuberculosis.  566 
Association  for  Study  oi 

Epilepsy 665 

Associiition  for  Constitu- 
tional Government..   .626 
Association    for  Study  of 

Exceptional  Children  646 
Ass'n  Audubon  Societies  414 
Ass'n  of  Letter  Carriers  .  167 

"    of  Manufacturers 129 

Ass'n  of  Naval  Veterans  .539 
Ass'n     of    Patriotic    In- 
structors  439 

"    of  Postmasters 647 

"    of  Railway  Commis- 
sioners   635 

"of  State  Univers)ities.543 
Automobile  Chamber  ol 

Commerce 635 

Bank  Examiner,  N.  Y. 

City 822 

Bank  Notes 98,331 

3ank  Slatlstics 98, 332 

Baptist  Convention 525 

Bowling  Association 353 

Cemeteries 396 
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Kational  Civic  Federation 128 

"    Committees VlS-lIo 

"   Committee    Mental    Hy- 
giene  666 

•'    Com  oil  Prison  Labor 269 

'*    Conference   of    Cbarities 

and  Correction 648 

"    Conventions 718 

*'    Corn  Exposition  6bl 

"    Council       of      Congrega- 
tional Churches 524 

"    Council  of  Women  Voters.546 

"    IJem.  League  of  Clubs 717 

'•    J'Jucanipments, O.  A.  i{...420 
"    Federation  of   Commons 

Clubs , 561 

"    First  Aid  Association ioA 

"    Flag 9ti 

"    Forward  -  to  -  the  -  L  a  u  d 

League , 821 

"    (ieogriipliic  .Society 665 

•'    German  Alliance 548 

•'    Grange    Patrous   of    Hus- 
bandry   106 

•'    Guam,  New  York_ 4ly 

"    Highways  Protect. Hoc.  ..  547 
"     Home  Disabled  Vo)iiiit's.3UB 

'*    Housing  Association 647 

"    Indebtedness    324,396 

'■    Institute  Arts  and  LiCtters  543 
"  "       Social  Science. .  .565 

"    Model  License  League 679 

"   Municipal   and   Civic  Or- 
ganizations  547 

"  "    League 547 

"    One  Cent  Letter  Postage 

Association^ 646 

"    Parks !« 

"    Probation  Association 277 

"    Pure  FoDd  Law 157-158 

"    Beaiiiug  circle 66U 

"    Befoim  Ass'n 276 

"  Uepublican  League 553 

"             "    Cong.  Committee  eaf 
"    Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress  216 

"    Sculpture  Society 62» 

"    Security  League  17b' 

"    Society  lor  Broader  Edu 

cation  549 

"    Soc.  Colonial  Daughters.  541 
"  Soc.Oaughtersof  Fouuders 

and  Patriots  of  America.D42 
"  "  New  Kngland  Women  635 
"  'Spirituuli.-^ts''  Association. 523 

■'    Statuary  Hall 17u 

"    Tax  Association 636 

"    Temperance  Society 268 

"   Twilight   Sleep    Associa- 
tion  536 

"    Union 509 

"    Unions,  Labor 125 

"    Veterans  Relief  Corps.., .648 

"    W.  C.T.  Union 622 

"    Women's    Life-Saving 

League 185 

'*    Women's    Trade    Union 
League 343 

Nations,  Indebtedness  of .327 

"    Rulers  of 448 

"    Wealth  of 327 

Native  Languages  of  Foreign- 
ers in  U.S 666 

Natural  History,  Museum 799 

"   Resources,CoDservationofl47 

Naturalists'  American  Society. 564 

Natu  ralization 156 

Nautical  Terms  (Vol.  1915). 

Naval  Academy  of  U.  S 438 

"    Advisory  Board 441 

"    and  Military  Order,  Span- 
ish-American War 540 

"    Architects,  Society  of 665 

"    Enlistment 

"   History  Society 544 

"    Militia 430 

"    Officers,  Customs 469 
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Naval  Operations,  Chief  of 419 

"    Orderof  the  Uinted  Stales  546 

"     Veterans, Natl  A.ss'ji 639 

Navies  of  the  World  . . .  .418,434-438 

"    Cost  of  Maintaining 410 

Navigation,  Opening  &  Closing.  73 

Navy,  British 418,434,455 

"    Captains   and  Comuiand- 

ers,  U.  8 422-424 

"     Chaplanis,  U.S 416 

"    Corps  Mortality 424 

"    Dep' I  Uisbursenituts..  98,321 

"    Uepnrtment  OlHcials 467 

"    Flag  Ulllcers 421 

"    League  of  the  U.S 424 

"    Merchant,  of  U.  S. 177 

"    Neutrality  Board, State &.433 

"    Ollicnils,  i,ist  U   S 421-424 

"    Pay  ol  OIHcersandMeu...440 

•'    Pensioners 163 

"    llanU  of  olllcers 433 

'    Recruiting  Service 439 

"    Relative  to  Army 433 

"    Secieturies,List „...  487 

"    Secretary  of 467 

"    Retired  List 421 

•'    Uniform.  Protection  of  .  .418 

"     United  Stales 421-433 

■'     U.S,  Vessels 4:^6-433 

'     Yai-ds,  United  States..  .    433 

Neora-ska  lijledion  Uetnrns 748 

Necrology  o I  1915 649-656 

Negro  Disfranchisement  (Vol. 
1913). 

Population 664,666 

Rural  School  Fund 55o 

Nepal,  Statistics      450 

Nepunie,  Planet 56 

Netherlands  ife  (,'olouies 45o 

Army  and  Navy 41S-437 

Ministry    449 

Uoyal  Kaniily  of 444 

Statistics  of 327 

Neutrality   Board,    State   and 

Navy 433 

Nevada  Flection  Returns 749 

.Sew  EnglandOider  Protectlon.509 
"      '•      Women,  Natl.  Soc. 636 
"     Hampshire  Election  Re- 
turns   750 

"    Jersey  Election  Returns.  74a 

"  •'       Population 675 

'     Mexico  l>;iectiou  Returus.750 

Newfoundland 451 

Newspaper  Measure,  Standard  81 

"    Postage  108 

"    Publishers  Ass'n 679 

"    Statistics 99 

N.  Y.  Cities,  Population, 674 

"    "     City    Catholic  School 

Board 815 

"     "      Chamber    of     Com- 
merce  ; 832 

"    "      Civil  Service 169 

"     "     Clearing-House 833 

"     "     Financesof 678,845 

••     "      Government 7.44-795 

"     '•      Judiciary 796 

*•     "      Manufactures 217 

'•     "      Mayorsot 690 

"     "     Occupations 235 

■■     "      Population.... 663, 671, 840 

••     Public  Library 558 

"     Stock  Exchange 334 

"     Tunnels  194 

"     Water  Supply 841 

"      Zoological   Societ}'. .  566 

State  Canal  Board 685 

"  Civil  Service  Commrs. 685 
"  Constitution  Rejected  691 
"     Counties,  Order 

of  Creation 684 

"     Counties,    Political 
and      Judicial 

Divisions 684 

"      Courts 688-689 
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N.  Y.  state  Election  Expend!- 

turcs  'TdQ 

'•      Electio'uReturiis75i-76tJ 

"     Government 686 

**     Cfovernorsof '..690 

"      Hospitals  for   In- 
sane  276 

"      Judiciary 688-689 

'*     League  of  Savings 

and  Loan  Ass'  ns .  .546 
"      Legislation  In   1916 

2.97-302 

'•      Legislature 686 

••      Offlcers. 686 

'•     Parks 843 

•*     Primary  Vote 766 

"      Prisons 276 

••      Probation  Com...  .274 
*'      Proportional  Repre- 
sentation League.  663 

"      Senate 688 

"      Superv'orCharltles    94 

"      Towns,  Pop 672-673 

"      Vote 762,755 

"     County  Lawy's A ssn  714 
"    Electrical  Society..    820 

"    Peace  Society 132 

New  Zealand 451 

Nicaragua 327,418,450,465 

Nickel  Production 266 

Nicknames  of  Cities 772 

N  ight  Signals  uu  Steamers 179 

Nobel  Prizes 631 

Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Sbrlne. .  do7 

Nou-Smokers'  League 546 

Normal  Schools  in  U.  S.. 684 

North  America,  Population  of    ;5 

"        Research ool 

Car.  Election  Returns. .  ..  767 

Dakota  Kleclioii  Ketuuis.  .767 

Northern  Baptist  Convention  626 

Northlield  Conferences 649 

Norway  Army  and  Navy.. 418,437 

Ministries 449 

Statistics  ol  327,450 

Norwegian  Boyal  Family 444 

Notes,  Bank ,  in  Circulation. . .    98 

Promissory 287 

When  Outlawed 176 

Novels  of  1915 567 

.Nnnieials,  Roman  and  Arabic.  82 
Numismatic  Ass'n.  ............t64 

Society 664 

Nursery  Products 258 

Nurses,  Begistratlon Of 170 

Nurse 'TrainiDg  Schools 585 

Nuts, Production  of. 258 

O 

Oat  Statistics 226,257.25a 

Obituary  Roll  of  1916 .649-665 

Objects  Visible  atSea- Level    .66 

Observatories J5 

Occupations,   Population    En- 
gaged in  Industriai.v. . .  125 

New  York  City 236 

of  College  Graduates..     .  612 
Occurrences  During  Printing..  ".7 

Ocean  Marine  Insui-ance a41 

Passages,  Fastest 18o 

Steamers 178-179 

Oceans,  Area  of 7b 

Depth  ol -/6 

Odd  Fellowship 610 

Offices,  Federal 467-469 

Ohio  Electioi,  Heturus 758 

Oils,  Manufactures 228 

Oklahoma  Election  Returns..  769 

Old  People,  Famous 648 

Oleomargarine 160 

Oman,  Statistics  of 460 

One  Hundred  Years  Ago 466 

Onion  Production 258 

Opening  of  Navigation 73 

Opera,  The 632 

Optometry  Examinations...  ..170 
Orange  Institution,  Loyal 508 
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Orcharil  Productions 258 

Order  of  Washiugton 541 

Order  of  Blue  Gooae 579,632 

Oregon  Election  Kelurus 760 

Oresaud  Minerals 266 

Oriental  Society,  American 664 

Orioles,  Order  of 50H 

Orleanist  Family 446 

Ornitliologlsts'  Union, Amer. .  .564 

Owls,  Order  of 6U9 

Oxford- Cam  bridge  Boat  Races. 
(Vol.    1915.) 
P 

Pacing  Records 390-391 

Painting  and  Sculpture.. ..627-628 

Paintings 630 

Palisades  Interstate  Park 613 

Palm  .Sunday  in  1916 29 

Panama-Pacific    Expo- 
sition  661 

"   Canal .135-136 

"      Zone 137,683 

"    Statistics  ...327,418,450,465,466 
Pan-American    Financial 

Conlerence 336-337 

"  "  Society 465 

"  "  Union 465 

Paper  Manufactures 234 

"    Measure 79 

ParalHu 234,264 

Paraguay, Statistics  of. 

327,418,450,465,466 

Parcel  Post 110-114,116 

Paris,  Population 663 

Park  Dept. .  N.  Y 795, 820, 858 

Parks,  National 142-143 

"   Wew  York  City 820 

"       "       "      State 343 

Parliament,  British 457 

"    of    Peace    and    Universal 

Brotherhood 646 

Party  Divisions  in  Congress...  490 

Passengers  Carried,  R.  R 215 

Passport  Itegiilalions 153-165 

Patent  Office  Procedure.  ...162-163 
Patents,  Commissioners  of.  .468 

"     Is.sued 99 

Patriotic  Instructors,  Associa 

tion 535 

"    &  Protective  O.  of  Stag.s. .  .509 
"    Order  Sous  of  America.. .639 

"    Societies 539 

Patrons   of  Husbandry,   Nat'l 

Grange 106 

Pauperism 277 

Pawnbrokers' ReguIatlons,NY.831 
Pay  of  Officers  &  Men  ol  Navies  440 
Peace  and  Arbitration  League, 

American  534 

"     Carnegie    Endowment 551 

''     Forum,  fnterualioual 634 

"    League  for  World 604 

"    Movements 533 

"    Plan,  International 533 

"    Society,  American 534 

N.Y 132 

"    Treaties 533 

Peach  Crop 258 

Peanut  Crop 258 

Pear  Crop 258 

Peas,  Production 258 

Peat,  Production 266 

Penal  Institutions 276 

Penalties  for  Usury 176 

"   Crimes 270-274 

Pernisylvania  ICIect'  n  iteturns  761 

Pension  Commissioner 468 

"    Disbursements,  U.  S..  98,321 

"    Statistics 152 

Pensions,  Corporation 218 

"   Widow  Mothers' 512-513 

Pentecostal  Bodies 5'7 

People's  Party  Convention...  718 
Per  Capita  Statistics....  98,328,333 

Periods,  Chronological 29 

Perjury,   Penalty  for 271 

Persia.  Statistics  of 418,450 
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Personal  Estate,  Disl'  n  of   .285-286 

Property 326 

Peru,  Army 418 

■      Statistics  01.226,327,460,466,466 

Petroleum 98,225.264,266 

Pharmacy  Examinations  in 

N.  Y 170 

Schools  in  U.S 585 

Phi  Beta  Kappa 602 

Philippines, Commerce  with.. .223 

Government 169 

Islands 137,683 

Society 9 

Weightsof V9 

Philosophical  Society, -Am —  564 

Photo-  Plays 641  643 

Phy.sical  Society,  American...  664 

Physicians,  Ass"n  Amer 865 

Piers,  New  York  City 831 

Pig  Iron  Production 98,225.263 

Pigson  Farms  U.  S 258 

Pilgrims,  The 1 

I'ilot  Commissioners 795 

Pistol  Records 376 

Planetary  Configurations 

1916 66,57 

piQiigfc  ,,      55 

Plant  Industry ,'u. S.Bureau  of.l48 

Planting,  Seed,  in  U.  S 50 

Platforms.National,  of  1912.773-7b5 

Platinum  Production 266 

Plays 637-641 

Plum.s,  Production 258 

Pneumonia,  Deaths  from 294 

Poet  Laureate, The  (Vol.  1914). 

Poisons,  Antidotes  for 17 

Polar  Commission,     Interna- 
tional   161 

"     Radius 60 

"    Regions,  Area  and  Popu- 
lation  75 

"     Research 502 

Pole  Star,  Mean  Time  of  Tran- 
sit   64 

Poles,  Magnetic 6' 

Police  Dept., N.Y.  City 835 

Political    and    Social    Science 

Academy 562 

Political: 
Apportionment  of  Congres 

sional  Representation 489 

Assassinations 183 

Assembly,  New  York 686 

Cabinet  of  President  Wilson.  46' 

Committees 713-716 

Con)mission  Government  of 

Cities  iuU.  S 680 

Congressof  United  States.491-499 

Conventions 718 

Divisions  in  Congress 490 

Electoial  Vote 721 

Federal  Government 467-468 

Governoi's  of  States 682 

House  of  Representatives  493-499 

Legislature,    New    York 686 

Legisliitiues  of  Slates 682 

Malesof  Voting  Age  in  U.S..  18 
Mayors  of  Cities  in  U.  S.  .678,679 

New  York  State  Gov't 685 

Party  Platforms 773-785 

Pay  and  Terms  of  Leglslator.s.682 

Presidential  Election  of  1916  72u 

"    Elections  (1789-1912)  ....  721 

States 726 

"    Primaries  (Vol.  1914). 

President's  Salary 467 

Primary  Vote,  N.^'. State 766 

Qualifications  for  Voting 7IB 

Registration  of  Voters 717 

Senate,  New  York 686 

"    U.S 491-492 

Socialist  Labor  Party 253 

Slate  Elections,  When  Held. .682 

Polo 346 

Pool  Records  350 

Pope  Benedict  XV 618 

Popular  Vote,  President...;..  721 
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Population  : 

Africa 76,460,461 

A 11  Countries 328,460 

America 75 

"    (British) .-..,..451 

Asia 75,460 

Austria- Hungary 328,450 

Australasia 76,451 

Australia 328,451 

Belgium 328,460 

Berlin 663 

Blind 292 

Biazil 328,460 

British  Empire 328,460,461 

By  Race 665 

Ciinuda 328,451,462 

Centre  of 666 

Chicago 163,671 

Chile 450 

China 460 

Chosen  328,450 

Cities  of  Earth 663-664 

"    of  N.Y 674 

"    of  U.  S 668-671,678-679 

ColororRace 665 

Cuba 141,450 

■*    Development  of 176 

Deaf  and  Dumb 540 

Denmark 328,55'.i 

Earth,  l)y Continents 76 

"    byRace 75 

Egypt 328,460 

England 451 

Europe 75 

Females  and  Males., 677 

Foreign  Born 666 

"    Countries 45U 

France 328,450 

Germany 328,450 

<.'t.  Britain  and  Ireland  .451,468 

Guam 139,450 

Hawaii I4u 

1  n  c  o  1  p  o  r  a  t  e  d  Places  i  1 1 

United  States 668-671 

India : 328,451 

Indians  in  U.  S 665 

Industrial  Occupations,  by.  125 

Ireland 461,458 

Italy 328,450 

Japan 460,452 

Jewish 614,515 

Loudon 456,663 

Massachusetts 677 

Mexico 450,460 

Negroes  in  U.  S 664,665 

Netherlands 328,450 

Newfoundland 451 

New  Jersey 675 

New  Yoik 663,672 

Norway 328.450 

One  Hundred    Largest 

CitieslnU.S 671 

Panama 4.i0 

Paris 663 

Per  Square  Mile  States 676 

Philippines 137,450 

Polar  Region 76 

Porto  R!"o 450 

Rhode  Island 677 

Russia .328,450 

f^cotlaud 461,468 

South  America 76 

Spai  n 328, 460 

Sweden 328,450 

Switzerland 328,460 

Towns  in  N.Y.  State 673 

Turkey 450 

Tutuila 460 

U  ni  ted  States..  .98, 328, 332, 450, 667 

by  States 667 

Voting  Age 18 

Wales 458 

World's 75 
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Pork,  Production  of 262 

Port  of  N.  Y.,  Commerce 807 

Porto  Rico 137,139,460,683,761 

"        **    Commerce  with 223 

Ports  Of  World,  Commerce.226-227 

Portugal  and  Colouies 460 

"    Armyaud  Navy 418,437 

•'    Statlstlcsof 327,460 

Portuguese  Government 460 

Port  \Vardens,  N.  Y.  City 796 

Postal,  Information 107- U9, 120 

Bank  Act  (Vol.  1911). 
"   Savings  System.... 118- 119, 332 

"   Telegrapli  Cable  Co 188 

Postmasler-Oeueral,  U.  S...  .467 

Listof 487 

"    National  Ass'u 547 

"    oll'illes  in  United  States.. 469 
Post-OlUce  Dep't  Officials.  .      4f8 

N.V.City 829,830 

"  Statistics 99,  500 

Potato  Crop  i  II  U.  S 682 

Precious  Meliils, Statistics 266 

"      Stones 266 

Premiums  on  Gold 334 

Presbyterian  Assemblies 520 

"    Cliiirches     in   N.    "\' 

City 853,856,857 

Presbyterians, Kumberol 517 

President,  Title  and  Term. 725. 726 
Presidents  of  tbe  U.  S..  467,720,723 

•'    of  tlie  U.  S.  Senate 712 

"    Salary 467 

Presidential  Cabinet 467 

"    Cabinet  Officers 4o6-438 

«    Election  of  1916 720 

"     Elections 721,726 

"    Primaries  (Vol.  1914). 

*•    Succession 726 

"    Term 725,726 

"   Vote 727.728 

Press,  Associated 579 

"   Clubs, League 579 

"    Statistics  of 579 

Prices  Food 393, 395 

"    of  Commodities 393-394 

"     of  Leading  Sloclv-s... .313-316 
Primary  Elections  (Vol.  1914), 

"      New  York 756 

Printed  Matter,  Postage 108 

Printing  Ottice,U.S 33 

Prison  Association  of  N.Y 276 

Prisoners' Com  u)u  tali  on  Table.274 

Prisons,  Comm.  N.  Y 686 

"    Federal 276 

"    Manufactur'g Industries. .233 

"    N.Y. State 2^6 

Private  High  Schools  in  U.  S.  683 

Prize  Fighting   Hecords 358-360 

Probation  Association,  Nat'  1 .  .277 

'•    Commission, N.Y 274 

Procreation  Commission 291 

Piodnce, Minimum  Weightsol.  78 

Production, (Countries  of 225 

"    Development 176 

Professional  Scliools  in  U.S 585 

Profe.ssoi-s,  College 581 

Progress  of  United  Stales...  98-99 
Progressive.  National  and  State 

Commilti^es 715 

"    Conventions 718 

"    Platforms 783 

Proliihitiou 268 

"    Party  Convention 718 

Promissory  Notes  and  Checks  .187 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,  .Soc. 524 

Property   Cliurcli,  in  U.  S 515 

Property  Loss  by  Fire 342 

"    Valuation,U.S...326,  678  679 

Prosecution  of  Trusts 171-173 

Protected  Home  Circle 509 

Protestant  Episcopal  Bisliops..519 

"  "    Churches  849,856 

Protestants,  Number  of. 514, 516-517 

Provident  Loan  Society asi 

Prune  Production 258 

Prussia 450 
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Public  Accountant  Examina- 
tions  170 

"    Administrator,  N.Y 796 

"    Debtof  Cities  In  U.  S. 678-679 
"of     States,     Cities. 

Counties 325 

"        "     of  U.  S 324 

"    Healtlj  A.ss'n,  American  564 
"        ••        Service,  U.S....  148 

"    High  Schools,  U.S 683 

"    Lands  of  U.S 149 

"    Libraries  in  U.  S 559 

'•    Library,  N.  Y 558 
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Lfviid  Offices U9 

Law  for  Eight  Hours'  Work 

per  diem 121 

Lighthouse  Service 186 

Manufactures 228 

B(aiiue  Corps 416 

Marshals 471 

Merchant  Marine 177 

Militia 412 

Military  Academy 399 

Ministers  Abroad 472,482-486 

National  Parks... 142 

Naval  Academy , 438 

"     Advisory -Board 441 

♦•     Chaplains 416 

•'    Enlistment 439 

Navy 418,421-433 

"    League 424 

"     Pay  Table 440 

*'    Recruiting  Service 439 

"     Vessels 425-433 

«'    Yards 433,822 

Notes 98,»il 

Pension  Statistics 152 

Popul alion  .... 328, 332,450,665, 667 

Postmasters 469 

Post-Office  Statistics 600 

Possessions 137-140 

Printing  Office 33 

Progress 98-99 

Public  Debt 98,324 

"    Health  Service 148 

"    Lands 149 

"    Roads 343 

Receipts  aud  Disbursements 

98,321,327 

Representatives 493-49i» 

Revenue. 327 

Wecret  Service 106 

Senate,  Presidents    pro 

tempore 712 

Senators 491-492 

Shipping  Com'  r,  N.  Y 822 

Steamboat  Inspection,  U.  S. . .  186 

Supreme  Court 470 

"    Justices 488 

Territorial  Expansion....  138, 137 

Treasurers 662 

Vice-Presidents 712 

Volunteer  Ass' n 640 

"Wars 630 

Warships 425-433 

Wealth  of 98 

Universal  Brotherhood 546 

UniversalistGen'lConventiou.626 

Uuiversalists  inU.  S 517 

Universities 680,681,587-600 

University  Forum 612 

"    StateofN.  Y 683 

Uranus,  Planet 65 

Urban  Population 793 

Uruguay,Statlsticsof. 

226, 327,418,450, 466.  466 

"   Exhibition 464 

Useful  Giving  Society 643 

Usury,  Penalty  for 176 

Utah  Electiou  Returns 767 

.        1  V 

Valoation,    Assessed,     of 
PJiOFBBTV 326,638-679 


PAOK 

Value  of  Foreign  Coins 322 

Vanderbilt  Family 614-616 

Varsity  Eights 344 

Vaulting  Records 381 

Vedanttt  Society 622 

Vegetables,  Production  of 258 

Velocity  of  Different  Bodies. .  .606 

•'    ofWiudsiuU.S 69 

Venezuela,  Army  of 418 

SUtistiCS  of 327,460,466 

Venus,  Planet -..  66 

Vermon  t  Election  Returns 767 

Vessels  of  U.  S.  Navy 425-433 

Built,  American 99 

Lost  on  U.S.  Coast 184 

Tonnage  of 177 

"       Development-.... 176 

Veteran  Corps  of  Artillery .544 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  U.  S.  640 
Veterinary  Examinations 170 

"    Schools 685 

Vice-Presidents  of  U.S.,  List... 712 

Virginia  Jilection  Returns 768 

Vitality  of  Last  Children 296 

Vocabularies 666 

Volunteei's  of  America  627 

Vote  for  President 727-728 

"    of  New?  York  City 754-755 

"  PopularandElectoral 727-728 
Voters,  Qualifications  for 716 

"    Registration  of 717 

Voting  Age.  Pop 18 


w 

Wage- Ear  nees  In  U.  S. 

126,228,229,793 

"     Table,  Monthly 82 

Wake  Island 140 

Wales,  Population  of..  .461,452,458 
Walking  Records 378,380 
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Ancient  Greek  andRoman  80 

of  Great  Britain 79 

of  Produce,  Minimum...  .  78 
Western  Union  Telegrapli  Co.  187 

West  Indies,  Statistics 46» 

"   PointMiliiui  vAcadeniy.. .  399 
Virginia  Election  Returns. 770 

Wheat  Harvest  Calendar 257 

Statistics . .  .98,226,256,267,258 

Whisktey,  Production  of 267 

Whistle,  WeuUaerbigual 68 

White  aud  Negro  Population. .  664 

House  Rules »o 

Whitney  Family 625 

Widow  Mothers'  Pensions .612- 513 

Willard-J ohn.son  iight 359 

Wills 296 

Winds,  Velocity  ol,iu  U.S....    69 

Wine  Statistics  ol 267,269 

Winter,  Beginning  01,1916....    29 

Wireless  Telegraphy 191 

Wirt  school  system bU^ 

Wisconsin iilectiou Returns...  7^0 
Withdrawals  for  Consumption a60 

Woman  Suilrage .....7ia 

Woman's  Benefit  Association 

of  the  Maccabees 50& 

"     Chrisuun       Temperauce 

Union 522 

"   National"MadeinU.  S. 

A."  League 236 

Women,  Height  and  Weight..  83 
"   iuOCCUpations.N.V.  City.  .236 

Women' s  Frateruiiies 601 

"    Lile-Saviug  League 185 

"    Peace  Party 634 

"    Trade  Union  League 343 

Wonders X)f  the  World,  tieven.  9» 

Wood  Manufactures 234 

Preservers'   Association.  14& 


WarChronology,European631-p32Uvoo(iiaud  Area  in  U.  S.... 143-147 


Dep't  Disbursements.  98,321 

"      Officials 467 

Funds 611 

Great,  Review 698-709 

of  1812 630 

of  1812,  Society  of 644 

Relief  Clearing  House — 536 
"  Headquarters  in  N.  Y.  .536 
Risl£    Insurance,    U.    8 

Bureau 185 

Secretary,  U.  S 467 

Secretaries' List 486 

Wars,  U.  S. &30 

Warships,  U.S 425-433 

"    Gunneryof 433 

Washington  Election  Returns. 769 

"    Headquarters  Ass' n 641 

Washington's    Farewell    Ad- 
dress   93-94 

Waterfalls  of  the  World 28 

Water,  High,  on  Points  on  At 

lantic  Coast 71 

"    Measures 84 

"    Supply    Dept.,   N.  Y. 

City 794 

"    Supply,  N.  y.  City 841 

Wealth  of  Nations 327 

"    of  U.  S 98 

Weather  Bureau,  N.Y. City.  ..822 

"    Flags 68 

"    Rules  for  Foretelling 66 

"   Wisdom....^ 66 

Wedding  Anniversaries 28 

Weight   and   Height  of   Men 

and  Women 83 

"   of  Water 84 

Weights 76-79 


Woodmen,  Fraternal  Order. . .  .609 

"    of  the  World 609 

Wool  Statistics.  98,226,234,256,258. 

W  ords  in  Languages 556 

Workers  in  U.S 234 

Workmen' s  Compensation  Law 

World  Conference  on  Christian 
Unity  (Vol.  1914). 
Statistics   of  Countries.. 450' 
The,   A  Quarter  Century 
History  of  (.Vol.  1908). 
World's  Athletic  Records.  .b78-37» 

"    Crops 2o7 

"    Development 1'6 

"   Purity  Federation 548 

Wrecks,  bteamboaU 186 

Wrestling ..._360-361 

WUrttemberg,  Royal  Family.. 44o 
Wyoming  Electiou  Returns. ..771 

Y 

Yachting  Rbcobds 3o7 

Yale  Boat  Races 341 

Year,  Ancient  aud  Modern....  68 

Years,  Leuglhof 60 

Yeomen  of  America 509 

Young  Men' s Christ.  Ass'  ns. . .  .527 
'■    People's    Soc.   of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor 62^ 

Women's  Christ.  Ass'n...52» 
"        Hebrew  Ass' u.62» 

Z 

Zinc,  Pbodcction  of  . .. ...  264, 36* 

Zoological  Gardens  in  N.  Y /9» 

""      SocIety.Wew  York 66» 


A  NEW  and  WONDERFUL 

Disinfecting-Germ-Killing  White  Paint 

NOTHING  TO  EQUAL  iT  » 


OLA 


Lofts  Factories 

Cellars  Tenements 

Chicken    Coops 

Dairy  Buildings  L-^r^   -^^ .^  - 

Stables,  Barns,  Pens,  Etc.      ^1^^     cERMKlLUNc^vHr^EPAI^r^ 

CARD  OLA  is  a  most  powerful  safe  Disinfectant,  Deodorizer  and  Germi- 
cide. It  is  a  pure  wliite  mineral  paint — not  a  Kalsomine,  not  a  White- 
wash. It  contains  powerful,  germ-killing  disinfectant  elements  many 
times  stronger  than  carbolic  acid,  yet  absolutely  non-poisonous  and  safe. 
It  is  prepared  under  the  rigid  regulations  of  State  Boards  of  Health  and 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  H  is  clean-smelling,  fairly  breathes 
health— you  cannot  fail  to  recognize  these  facts. 

CARBOLA  not  only  paints  but  disinfects  ever3rthing  it  paints — extermi- 
nates vermin  and  parasites,  prevents  epidemics  of  conta^ous  diseases,  and 
makes  property  wholesome  and  sanitary. 

FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  YOUR  POULTRY  and  LIVESTOCK 

keep  your  coops,  roosts,  stables,  bams,  cellars,  pens,  etc.,  clean  and  sani- 
tary. Drive  away  lice,  mites,  ticks,  bugs  and  other  parasites  and  vermin 
that  pester  your  stock  to  death.  Keep  away  germs  of  roup,  white  diar- 
rhoea, cholera,  mange,  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  other  fatal  epidemics. 
Give  your  stock  a  fair  chance  and  they  will  bring  "good  returns." 

CARBOLA  is  highly  endorsed — We  want  you  to  know  about  it— Write 
for  FREE  SAMPLE  and  literature. 

YOU  are  interested  in  everytliing  that  malces  for  the  health  of  man.  fowl  and  beast 
and  here  is  your  opportunity  to  obtain  a  supply  of  CARBOLA  which  insures  this. 
We  GUARANTEE  it.  10  pounds,  $1.00—20  pounds,  $2.00—50  pounds,  $4.00. 
Special  price  on  larger  quantities.  Every  pound  makes  ONE  GALLON  of  fine 
white  paint.  We  DELIVER  and  prepay  carriage  charges  on  all  orders  for  20 
pounds  or  over.  Here  is  where  you  get  efficient  health  insurance  asd  a  good  white 
paint  combined,  at  10  cents  a  gallon. 

Address : 

TMCO  MFG.  CO.,INC.,Dept.33, 7  East  42d  St.,New  YorkCity 
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Yes,  Ifs  a  Steinway 

1SNT  there  supreme  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  say  that  of  the 
piano  in  your  home  ?  Would  you  have  the  same  feeling  about 
any  other  piano?  "It's  a  Steinway."  Nothmg  more  need  be 
said.  Everybody  knows  you  have  chosen  wisely ;  you  have  given 
to  your  home  the  very  best  that  money  can  buy.  You  will  never 
even  think  of  changing  this  piano  for  any  other.  As  the  years  go 
by  the  words  "  It's  a  Steinway  '*  will  mean  more  and  more  to  you, 
and  thousands  of  times,  as  you  continue  to  enjoy  through  life  the 
companionship  of  that  noble  instrument,  absolutely  without  a  peer, 
you  will  say  to  yourself:  "How  gladl  am  I  paid  the  few  extra  dollars 
and  got  a  Steinway  I" 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

STEINWAY  HALL 
107-109  E.  14th  St.,  New  York 

Subway  Express   Station  at  the  Door 
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$      sent  for  10c. 
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Men  &  Women 
Are  Boosted 
By  Pompeian 

The  liand  of  business  or  socaety  is 
not  gladly  extended  to  people  who 
have  sallow,  cloudy  complexions. 
We  all  prefer  to  deal  and  mingle 
with  people  of  fine,  pleasing  looks. 
Consider 

POMPEIAN 

Massage  Cream 

It  gives  a  clean,  wholesome  per- 
sonality that  has  increased  the 
earning  power  of  men  and  the  social 
attractiveness'  of  women  the  world 
over.  Just  look  at  yourself  square- 
ly in  the  mirror.  See  how  dust, 
worry  and  the  ills  of  modern  life 
have  left  their  unpleasant  marks. 
Make  the  use  of  Pompeian  Massage 
Cream  a  habit — 2  or  3  times  weekly 
— and  have  a  clear,  fresh,  youthful 
complexion.  Begin  to-day.  At  the 
stores,  50c,  75c  and  $1.00. 

Trial  Jar  and 
Art  Panel 


Beautiful  1916  Art  Panel  executed  in  rich  colors  (sdze  28 
in.  by  7%  in.).    Cut  coupon  now. 


THE    POMPEIAN    MFG.    CO. 

195  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Enclosed  find  10c  (stamps  accepted,  coin  pre.ferred'K 
Please  send  me  a  trial  jar  of  Pompelaja  MASSAGE  Cream 
and  Art  Panel. 


Name 

Address 

City State. 
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The  Great 
Newspaper 
of  the 
Mississippi  Valley 

ST.  LOUIS 
POST-DISPATCH 

Average  Dally  Circulation 

Always  More  Than  200,000 

Average  Sunday  Circulation 

Alivays  More  Than  850,000 

The  POST-DISPATCH  carries  more  display 
advertising  than  any  other  metxopolitan  news- 
paper in  the  seven  Wggest  cities  of  the  United 
Statea.    Why? 

First  in  Ouallty  <&  Quantity  of  Circulation. 

First  in  Rotogravures  and  Features.  . 

First  in  Advertising. 

First  in  News, 

FIRST   IN    EVERYTHING 

The  Post-Dispatch  bestrides  tho 
Mississippi  Valley  from  the  Alle- 
ghanies  to  the  Rockies.     It  la  the 

•^COLOSSUS 
OF  THE  WEST* 
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That's  the  point— "What  d'ye  KNOW?"    Today  it's  a  battle  of  wits— 

and  brains  win.     Muscle  and  brawn  don't  count  so  much  as  they  used  to. 

The  great  question  nowadays  is  "What  d'ye  KNOW?" — it  draws  the  line 


between  defeat  and  victory- 
and  the  Boss. 


between  "wages"  and  "salary" — between  you 


"What  do  YOU  know?  Are  YOU  so  expert  that  you  can  "make  good"  as 
a  foreman,  superintendent,  or  manager?  If  not,  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools  can  show  you  how  you  CAN. 

For  more  than  21  years  the  I.C.S.  have  been  showing  men  how  to  do 
better  work  and  earn  bigger  salaries.  They  can  do  the  same  for  YOU.  No 
matter  where  you  hve,  what  hours  you  work,  or  how  limited  your 
education — if  you  can  read 
and  write — the  I.C.S.  can  train 
you  for  a  more  important  and 
better-paying  position. 

Mark  and  mail  the  attached 
coupon — it  won't  obligate  you 
in  the  least — ^and  the  I.C.S.  will 
show  you  how  you  can  acquire 
this  salary-raising  ability  in 
your  own  home,  during  your 
spare  time,  by  their  simple  and 
easy  methods. 

It  will  cost  you  nothing  to 
investigate — it  may  cost  a  life- 
time of  remorse  if  you  don't. 

Mark  the  Coupon  WOW 


loternational  Correspondence  Schools 

Box  801-O,  SCRANTON,  PA, 

Please  explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  how  I 
can  quality  for  a  larger  salary  and  advancement  to  the  posi- 
tion, trade,  or  profession  before  which  1  have  marked  X« 


S^esmanship 

Bookkeeper 

Stenographer 

Advertising  Man 

Mechanical  Draftsman 

Commercial  Illustrating 

Civil  Service 

Chemist 

Textile  Manufactarlag^ 

English  Branches 

Automobile  Running 

Agriculture 

Poultiy  Farming 


Concieie  Constiuctioa 
Electrical  Engineef 
Electric  Lighting 
Mechanical  Englneeff 
Civil  Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary  Engineer 
Building  Contractor 
Architectural  Draitsonan 
Architect 

Structural  Engineer 
Plumb.  &c  Steam  Fitting 
Mining  Engineer 


Name . 


St,  and  No. 
Cihj 
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President — Samuel  J.  Wolner,  Jr.,  Peoria,  III. 

First  Vice-President — Geo.    C.    Dempsey,    Boston,    Mass. 

Second  Vice-President — Charles  H.  Hermann,  Chicago,  111. 

Treasurer — Edwin   V.   Dougherty,    Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Secretary — Joseph  Debar,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

General  Counsel — Levi  Cooke,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Manager  Publicity  Department — Clinton   Wunder,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

Executive  Committee — Geo.  F.  Dieterle,  Chairman,  A.  J.  Sunstein,  Morris 

F,  Westheimer,  W.  E.  Hull,  Jos.  A.  Strasser,  E.  M.  Babbitt,  Thos.  C. 

Dennehy. 

The  National  Headquarters  of  the  Association  are  at  No.  301  United 
Bank  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  United  States  Statistical  Abstracts  for  1913  classifies  revenue  to  the 
Government  from  wine  and  distilled  spirits  {i.  e.  whiskey,  etc.)  as  follows: 
The  total  internal  reyenue  and  custom  receipts 

from  alcoholic  bererages  amounted  to $248,980,000 

This  amount  is  oyer  one-third  of  the  normal  in- 
come of  the  U,  S.  GoTernment. 

Customs  Revenue  from  wine  for    1913 $6,28^,000 

Customs  Revenue  from  distilled  spirits  for  1913. . .  .      10,^70,000 

Total $16,75^,000 

Internal  Revenue  other   than  license  duties  from 

distilled  spirits $158,069,000 

The  following  increase  in  the  consumption  of  distilled  spirits  and  wines 
e  is  shown  by  statistics  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue: 
Distilled  Spirits  Consumption  Wine  Consumption 

Year  (total  proof  gallons)  (total  gallons) 

1850 51,833,473 6,316,371 

1913. 147,745,628 '. 55,327,461 

Despite  the  fact  that  18  States  are  now  listed  in  the  "dry"  column,  this 
condition  when  analyzed  does  not  contain  the  significance  which  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  would  attribute  to  it. 

The  total  population,  as  represented  by  the  18  "dry"  States,  is  25,828,613. 
The  total  population  of  the  remaining  States  that  are  licensed  is  66,163,653. 

From  1850  to  1890,  16  States  adopted  Prohibition  laws,  and  after  unsuc- 
cessful trials,  repudiated  those  laws. 

In  the  early  part  of  1915,  a  number  of  States,  through  their  Legislatures, 
refused  to  adopt  State-wide  Prohibition.  Among  these  were  Wyoming,  New 
Hampshire,  Minnesota,  Florida  and  Michigan.  Also,  in  the  Fall  of  1914, 
Ohio,  Texas  and  California  by  large  majorities  rejected  an  amendment  pro- 
viding  for    State- wide  Prohibition. 

Those  States  which  have  tried  and  repudiated  Prohibition  and  those  States 
which  have  rejected  Prohibition  proposals  represent  the  commonwealths  which 
have  passed  the  fledgling  stage  and  which  stand  among  the  majority  of  the 
States  of  greatest  progressiveness  and  wisdom.  These  States  doubtless  will 
continue  to  repudiate  the  statutory  prohibition  as  a  means  of  temperance. 
Those  States  which  stand  for  Prohibition  are  either  in  the  chrysalis  stage,  or 
are  moribund;  however,  after  they  have  passed  the  formative  period  of  their 
civic  growth  or  after  they  have  been  aroused  from  the  torpor  into  which  they 
have  lapsed,  they  will  doubtless  join  the  other  States  which  are  really  making 
the  country  and  repudiate  Prohibition. 

Note:     Requests  for  literature  and  information  will  receive  prompt  attention, 
if  addressed  to  the  PUBLICITY  DEPARTMENT  of  this  Association. 
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Niagara  Clips 


DIS-KO    CUP 


CIMCH  No.    1  J  UMBO 

"The   Double   Grip 

Paper  Clip'* 

Leads  All  Others 

Office  Specialties 

WRITE     FOR     FREE     .S.VMPLES 

AND  PRICES 

(Hhistrations    2-3    actual    size) 

Manufactured  by 

Niagara  Clip  Company 

New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Lajgeat  Clip  Makers  in  the  WoirlcJ 
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AUTO- 
MOBTLE 
"CYCLE" 
SKATES 


Girls'  Model— No.  1,  extension  8 
to  9  in  ;  No.  2,  extension  9  to  10  in 
Boys'  Model— No.  3,  extension  9 
to  10 in.; No.  4,  extension  10  to  U  in. 
Mounted  with  Steel  or  Rubber  ilolls. 
Price  $3.75  per  pair. 


Boys'   Model— ^No.   5,  extension  8 

to  10  in. ;  No.  6,  extension  10  to  12  in. 

Rubber  Tires — 4-Inch  Wheels. 

Price   $7.50   per   pair. 

Men's  Model — No.  7,  extension  8  to 

10  in. :  No.  8,  extension  10  to  12  in. 

Rubber  Tires— 5-Inch  Wheels. 

Price  »10.00  per  pair. 

AUTOMOBILE 
ROAD     SKATES 


Automobile  "Cycle" 

Skates  Are  Particularly 

Adapted  for  Sidewalk 

use. 

The  SKATES  are 
recommended  b.v  the 
leading:  Pliysioians 
as  Health  Makers 
for  Boys  and  Girls. 


HT-GRADE 

RFNK 

SKATES 


Men's  Model — No.  9,  extension  9  to 
10  in. ;  No.  10,  extension  10  to  11  in. 
WoMien's  Model — -No.  11  eibenrfon 
8  to  9  in. ;  No.  12.  extension  9  to  10 
dn.  Mounted  -witih  Steel,  Wood  oir 
Kubber  Rolls- 
Price  $7.50  per  pair. 


Showing     Constructio 
and   Wood   Rol 

Owing:  to  their 
superior  construc- 
tion and  the  hish- 
grade  quality  of  the 
material  through- 
out, thev  will  out- 
last any  other  skate 
in  the  market. 


n  —  Steel 
Is. 


Write  for  Cataloarue. 


Mounted  •with  Boxwood, 
Dogwood  or  Mai^e  Rolls. 
Price  $8.50  per  pair. 

Afost    of   the    profes- 
sional      and       amatenr 
skaters    in     th«     United 
States  use  the  No.  999 
Hy-Spede     Racer. 

HY-SPEn>E  RACEat  SKATE— 

No.    909.     Made    in    All    Sizes. 


JOHN  JAY  YOUNG 


Manufacturer 
Hy-Gxade  Skates 
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155-157  •WAVEIW.ET  FI^AjCB 
New  Tork,  V.  S.  A. 


To  Parties  Manufacturing, 

or  Intending  to 

Manufacture,  in  Canada 


T1[7E  are  prepared  to  produce, 
^  "      upon  a  large  scale,  articles 
of  metal  and  wood. 

Our  facilities  are  those  necessary 
for  the  extensive  and  economical 
manufacture  of  the  heaviest 
freight  cars  and  the  highest  class 
of  passenger  cars.  These  facili- 
ties include  plants  for  the  manu- 
facture of  steel,  malleable  and 
gray  iron  castings,  rolled  steel  and 
iron  products,  frogs,  switches 
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and  track  work  for  electric  and 
steam  railAvays — coil  and  elliptic 
springs — forgings — cabinet  and 
other  wood  w^ork — and  all  pre- 
paratory and  finishing  adjuncts. 
The  various  plants  are.  distrib- 
uted from  Amherst,  N.  S.,  to  Fort 
William,  Ont. 

Correspondence  invited. 
Please  address 

Sales  Department, 

P.O.Box  180,  Montreal. 

Canadian   Car   (TS,  Foundry 
Company,  Limited 

Canadian   Steel  Foundries, 
Limited 

Pratt  CBi  Letchworth  Company, 
Limited 

Rhodes,     Curry     Company, 
Limited 
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THE  DUPLEX 

Tubular-Plate  Rotary  Press 

THE  LATEST  AND  MOST  IMPROVED  STYLE 
OF  STEREOTYPE  PERFECTING  WEB   PRESS 


16-Page  Tubular-Plate   Duplex 

Sixteen  Pages  from  Sixteen  Plates 

at  30,000  Per  Hour 

NO  OTHER  PRESS  CAN  DO  IT 

By  an  entirely  novel  application  of  well-known  general  pripciples 
the  efficiency  of  the  Web  Press  is  increased  OTCr  100  per  cent.  Plate 
for  plate,  the  Duplex  Tubular  Will  Give  Double  the  Product  of  any 

other  style  of  press. 

Built  either  two  or  four  plates  wide,  and  in  all  sizes  from  8-page 
to  double  octuple. 

Pull  description  and  detailed  information,  lists  of  users,  etc.,  will 
be  gladly  furnished  upon  request. 

Duplex   Printing  Press  Co. 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 

EGBERT  HOE,  I.  L.  STONE, 

President.  Charrman  of  the  Board. 

Eastern  Office:    WORLD  BUILDING,  New  York  City 
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The  Jewel,  Birth  and 
Good  Luck  Stone 

CLUTCH 
PENCIL 


Erases  ink  as 

easily  as  rabber 

erases  lead. 

The  Perfect  Ink 

Eraser 


I    As  a  Premium 


with    an    Annual    Calendar   clip   contain- 
ing full  12  months  on  each  clip. 

HANDSOMELY  PLATED,  of  standard 
pencil  sire,  with  standard  length  lead 
■of  best  quality  graphite. 

A  Winner 


[  with  your  name  imprinted.  Makes  a 
useful  everlasting  advertising  medium 
at  a  small  cost. 

Gel  our  Prices  on  Large 
Quantities. 

We  are  specialists  in  Advertising 
Nov&lties  of  all  kinds. 

Tell  us  your  wants  and  we  will  save 
you  money.      


« 

INDORSED  BY  17.   S.   GOVEKNMENT. 
TO   DEALERS: 

"Hie  Beegee  is  an  attractire  article  to  'handle, 
because  it  is  a  ready  seller,  earns  big  profit,  has 
acknowledged  merit,  and  is  extensively  ftdvertiised. 
To  avoid  de'laj'8  in  de'liveiy — place  your  orders  in 
advance  of  your  i-mmediat-e  needs. 

Used  in  State  and  City  departments,  banks, 
&c..   and  in  every  cinlized  country  of  the  globe. 

No  chemicals;  always  sharp  and  ready  for  use 

Five  Days'  Free  Trial — ask  your  Sta- 
tioner or  Mail  CouDon  to  us,  sivlnc  '.our 
dealer's    name. 

Beegee  Co.,  113.^  Broadway.  New  York. 

Please  send  me  the  Beegee  for  a  5-day  free  trial. 

Name     

Address     

Dealer's  name    


EXERCISE   AT  HOME 

Strengthen  Every  Muscle  of  Your  Body 
Our    $3    Combination    $m 

Spring  Exerciser  1 

Postpaid  to  any  part  of  U.  S. 

A  complete  home  gymnasium.  Exercises 
every  muscle  of  the  body.  Will  make  you 
strong  and  build  you  up  if  used  regularly. 

Consists  of  a  regular  body  exerciser  and  a 
chest  expander.  Made  of  durable,  coiled 
springs — will  last  a  lifetime.  Suitable  for 
men,  women  and  children.  With  every  ex- 
erciser we  furnish  free  a  complete  chart 
of  exercises. 

Kodalcs  and  Victrolas       Roll  Films  Developed  Free 


Used 

as  a 

regula^r 

body  exerciser. 


Used  as  a  chest 
expander. 


and  a  full  line  of  Sporting  Goods  of 
every  kind. 

Write  for  our 
Complete  Sport- 
ing Goods  Catalog 


■when  prints  are  ordered.    Mail  us  your 
films— we  will   return   them  promptly. 


831 

Broadway 

New  York  City 
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The  Springfield  IWetallic  Casket  Co. 

Springfield,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Burial  Caskets  of  Quality 
Unsurpassed  Construction 

The  Springfield  Metallic  Caskets  are  made  of  the  best  g;rades  of 
Bronze,  Copper,  Cast  Metal,  Toncan  and  Armco  Purity  metals.  More 
than  seventy-five  styles  and  combinations,  which  meet  the  demands  of 
those  wishing  the  very  best  as  well  as  those  of  the  average  well-to-do. 

They  protect  the  bodies  of  your  dead  from  the  hideous  violations  of 
the  earth.  They  keep  the  remains  sacred  forever.  In  points  of  design,  con- 
struction and  beauty  we  positively  give  the  best  value  for  the  money, 
being  far  superior  to  a  mere  wooden  casket. 


Copyright — C.  Deuble,  Canton,  O. 
The  McHinley  Monument  at  Canton. 
Ohio.  In  this  tomb  lie  the  remaiiig 
of  the  late  President  McKinley  anil 
his  wife  in  Springfield  Metallic  Cas- 
kets of  bronze. 


The  Springfield  State  Bronze 

The  '^Washington" 

Dark  Statuary  Bronze  finish,  highly  palished. 
The  most  perfect  burial  recep-tacle  known.  U.  S. 
Letters  Patent  No.  610S37. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Steel  and  Armco  Purity 
Metal  Burglar-proof  Grave  Vaults.  Copper  or 
Zinc  metallic  inner  linings,  Casket  Carriages  and 
Pedestals.  A  large  and  varied  line  of  Casket 
Hardware  in  a  variety  of  finishes.  Cloth  covered 
wood  caskets,  dry  goods  and  sundries.  Send  for 
catalogs. 

"The  Final  Tribute"  tells  of  ihe  efforts  of  all 
peoples,  even  savages,  to  preserve  the  bodies  of 
their  dead.   Send  for  it. 

For  sale  by  the  leading  Funeral  Directors 
everywhere. 
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THESE  PRESCRIPTION-REMEDIES  are  ORIGINATED  and  GUARANTEED   BY 

TAPS  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 

40   West    21st    St.,    New  York,  N.  Y. 

We  Refund  the  Money  If  Not  Benefited 

Directions  and  full  information  regarding  the  Formulas— as  filed   with   the 
Board  of  Health  Department,  New  York  City — enclosed  In    each    package. 


O^VlRIL 

{Essence  of  Strength) 


(The  Triple  Tonic  Tablet) 

Puts  New  Marrow  and  Life 
Into  the  Driest  Bones 


OMVIRIL  (Essence  of  Strength)  exerts  a  wonderfully  tonic  action  on  the 
Nerve  centres,  membranes,  glands  and  organs  of  Secretion,  Circulation  and  Repro- 
duction. It  supplies  the  elements  for  the  natural  growth  of  Muscle  fibres.  Bones 
and  Teeth,  Is  of  the  highest  benefit  for  growing  Children,  building  up  strong  and 
happy  bodies,  preserves  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  prevents  premature  decay. 

If  you  lack  healthy  energy  and  Nerve-strength;  if  you  are  convalescing,  or 
"all-in"  from  overwork  or  worry;  If  you  have  Nervous-headaches  and  cannot 
sleep;  if  you  feel  That  You  Must  Have  Help  TO  PREVENT  YOUR  GOING  TO 
PIECES,  begin  to  take  OMVIRIL  at  once — two  tablets  after  each  meal — and  you 
will  soon  find  your  nervous  system  revitalized,  your  will-power  active,  your  entire 
body  gaining  vigor  and  strength,  renewing  the  normal  buoyancy  and  pleasure  of 
Good  Health. 

Don't  Delay — Benefit  Yourself  in  Time 


Price:  60  Tablets 


$1.00 


The  Good-Night  Bugle— 
For  the  Good-Morning  Call — 


An  absolutely  harmless  Laxative  and  purely  beneficial  Gentle  Physic. 
The   Medically   Perfect   Liver  Tonic  and    Remedy  for   Constipation. 

If  your  Bowels  do  not  move  readily  and  properly  do  not  weaken  them  more 
with  strong  Cathartics,  but  regulate  them  with  TAPS,  the  Medically  Perfect 
Family  Laxative  and  Beneficial  Tonic  for  Bowel  weakness.  This  Absolute  Harm- 
less Remedy  AIDS  NATURE,  stimulates  a  sluggishly  torpid  Liver  and  peris- 
taltic action  of  the  intestines,  and  causes  a  gentle  and  NATURAL  movement 
without  griping,  sick  or  weakly  feeling.  *,*,.„ 

TAPS  rids  your  system  of  burdensome  waste  material  and  putrefactive 
Dolsons  relieves  Chronic  Constipation,  purifies  the  Blood  and  prevents  Auto- 
Intoxication  (the  absorption  of  poisonous  Bacteria  into  the  System  through  the 
blood  circulation).  "A  lazy  Bowel  Is  the  Devil's  workshop."  TAPS  will  keep  your 
Liver  active  and  your  Intestinal  tract  clean,  so  that  your  System  can  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  strength-building  elements  of  OMVIRIL. 

TAPS  is  Good  for  Children  and  Adults,  for  Weak  and  Strong. 


25c 


Box  of  30  Tablets 

These  Invaluable  Remedies  are  logic- 
ally supplementary  to  each  other. 

If  not  obtainable  at  Your  Druggist 
mall  this  Coupon  and  $1.00  for  both 
Remedies. 

A  handsome  screw-penclI  FREE. 

Write  name  and  address  plainly. 
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COUPON 
Taps  Pharmacal  Company 


(World  Almanac.) 


Name  .. 
Address 


Short  Talk 


on 

American  Wines 

WHY  OUR  PEOPLE    SHOULD     DRINK    GOOD,    WHOLESOME    WINES,    THE 
SAME  AS   PEOPLE   DO   IN    EUROPE,   DAILY  WITH   THEIR  MEALS. 

By  J.  RANDOLPH  WILSON,  M.  D. 

My  advice  on  the  use  of  wine  is  not  new.  It  is  over  1900  years  old.  It  is  the 
same  advice  that  the  Apostle  Paul  gave  to  Timothy: 

"Use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake  and  thine  often  infirmities." 

Here  is  the  whole  lesson  in  a  nutshell.  Use  wine  first  for  your  stomach's  sake 
— that  is,  use  wine  to  aid  and  promote  good  digestion.  Then  use  wine  for  your 
infirmities — that  is,  use  wine  as  a  tonic. 

WHAT  IS  WINE?  After  all,  it  is  mostly  water  sweetened  with  sugar,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  wholly  fermented,  contains  fruit  acids,  and  certain 
substances  which  give  what  are  called  the  flavor  and  bouquet. 

Take  a  bottle  of  wine,  say  claret,  have  it  analyzed,  and  what  do  you  find?  You 
will  find  that  88  to  90  per  cent,  is  water;  9  or  10  per  cent  of  alcohol,  which  came 
from  the  sugar  in  the  grapes;  the  rest  are  fruit  acids  and  valuable  mineral  ele- 
ments called  by  the  chemist  'salts.'  The  vegetable  acid  makes  wine  taste  sour, 
unless  the  wine  is  a  sweet  wine  containing  sugar.  The  nrincipal  acid  is  tartaric, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  our  cream  of  tartar  comes  from  the  deposit  of 
this  acid  in  the  casks  during  the  maturing  of  the  wine. 

WINE — AS  A  FOOD — The  different  elements  of  wine  have  a  food  value.  The 
water  is  a  food  element,  and  so  is  the  sugar  and  alcohol,  the  latter  by  its  oxida- 
tion. As  Dr.  W.  Hale  White  of  London  has  said  in  his  "Materia  Medlca",  a  liter 
(about  a  quart)  of  wine  of  average  strength  produces  by  its  oxidation  about  as 
much  heat  as  five  or  six  tablespoonfuls  of  olive  oil.  The  aoids  or  salts  are  most 
necessary  and  valuable  because  they  go  to  nourish  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the 
body. 

WINE— AS  AN  AID  TO  DIGESTION— The  natural  combination  of  acids, 
sugar,  mineral  salts  and  water  that  is  found  in  wine  aids  digestion,  because  it 
stimulates  the  appetite  and  furnishes  the  food  elements  in  a  dilute  and  most 
pleasing  and  palatable  form. 

WINE — AS  A  TONIC — As  a  natural  tonic  wine  can  not  be  surpassed.  It  is 
better  than  any  artificial  combination  or  any  patent  medicine. 

"From  earliest  childhood,"  says  Dr.  Starke,  a  German  authority,  "to  the 
most  advanced  years  there  is  hardly  a  period  of  life  in  which  wine  is  not  ordered, 
with  the  best  results.  Only  there  is  this  difference:  that  in  childhood  alcohol  as 
given  purely  as  a  medicine,  while  in  adult  life  it  is  used  partly  as  such  and  partly 
as  a  dietetic  agent."        ' 

Those  who  feel  "tlrtd  out"  will  find  a  glass  of  wine,  taken  with  a  biscuit,  a 
splendid  invigorator.  The  best  way  to  keep  strong  is  by  taking  a  little  wine  every 
day  with  your  meals.  Good  red  wines,  owing  to  their  moderate  proportion  of 
tannin,  and  relative  richness  in  iron,  phosphates,  and  phosphoric  acid,  act  as  a  tonic 
and  are  not  coo  stimulating  unless  taken  in  excess.  Those  who  are  "run  down" 
and  debilitated  will  find  strength  in  a  wine  glass  of  sherry  beaten  with  an  egg. 


If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  our  good  American  wines,  write  for  the 
following  booklets:  "The  Pood  Value  of  Wines,"  by  Prof.  E.  H.  Twight;  "The  One 
Best  Drink-Wine,"  by  Rev.  R.  D.  Sawyer;  "How  to  Use  Wines,"  by  L.  J.  Vance. 
They  will  be  sent  free  by  addressing  the  AMERICAN  WINE  GROWERS'  AStiO- 
CIATION,  304  Broadway.  New  York. 
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NERVOUS  DEBIUTY 


Every     reader 

of  this   almanac 

who   is   under  a 

nervous  strain  lacks  NERVE  FORCE,  POWER  and  ENERGY, 
and  particularly  those  who  are  subject  to  "WEAKNESS  and 
EXCESSIVE  DRAINS  on  the  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  should  not 
fail  to  send  to  AVinchester  &  Co.,  the  Pioneer  Manufacturers  of 
Hypophosphite  Preparations  (Est.  58  years),  994  Beekman 
Building,  New  York,  for  their  free  literature  on  NERVOUS- 
NESS. 

"I  know  of  no  remedy  in  whole  Materia  Medica  equal  to 
your  Specific  Pill  in  Nervous  Debility." — Adolph  Behre,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry,  N.  Y. 

"For  Neurasthenia  the  Hypophosphites  are  our  mainstays." 
— 'Dr.  J.  G.  Roberts,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  more  honest  remedy  for  Ner- 
vous Debility  than  your  Specific  Pills." — B.  R.,    Princeton,    111. 

(No  C.  O.  D.  or  Treatment  Scheme) 

Price  $1.00  per  Box  or  Bottle  (Sent  prepaid  in  the  U.  S.) 
For  Neurasthenia,  Defective  Nutrition,  Weak  Longs, 

Try  ^Winchester's  Hypophosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda. 
For  Liver  and  Kidney  Complaints  Try  Winchester's  Manganese. 


JMwmuwsmwLiijaauiBJtty 


The  World  Remedy  for 


Great  popular  medicine  for  Rheumatism. 
Gout.  Sciatica.  liUmbago  and  all  Rlieu- 
matic    Condl'tlonB — • 

IN  BED  OR  OUT 

Don't  waste  time  •with  compounds,  cure- 
alls,  baths  and  liniments.  Insist  on  havine 
Muller's  Famous  Prescription  and  Success. 
At  druggists  7  5c  'bottle.    Write  for  booliJet. 

WM.  H.  MULLER,  352  Atlantic  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BjC    p  Wrinkle  Eiadicdtors 

Smooth  out  the  ■wrinkles  and 
crow's  feet  that  mar  j'our  beauty. 
They  are  absolutely  harmless. 
Applied  at  night  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  above  illustration 
and  removed  in  the  morning.  They 
are  simple  and  easy  to  use — a 
toilet   necessity. 

Made  in  two  styles — Frowners 
for  between  the  eyes;  Eradicators 
for  lines  in   the  face. 

Why  look  cross  and  old- 
wrinkles    are    only    skin    deep. 

Either  kind  ffold  In  25c..  50c.  and 
$1.00    boxes.    Including   a  booklet 

"DRESSING  TABLE  HINTS'* 

at  drug  and  department  stores  every- 
where. If  your  dealer  Is  out,  sent 
direct,   postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

B.  &  P.  Co.  (Two  Women) 

1784  E,  esth  St,.  Cleveaand.  O. 
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Why  Drag  Through  Life 

Wearing  Worthless  Trusses? 

90%  of  the  Suffering  and  Trouble 
Ruptured   People   Go   Through   Is 
Caused  By  Spring  and  Leg- 
Strap  Trusses 


Aren't  yon  flick  and  tired  of  wearing 
trusses  you  can't  make  hold,  which  you 
can't  feel  safe  In  or  which  hurt  so  they 
scarcely  (tlve  you  a  minute's  peace? 

Don't  you  Know  that  such  contraptions 
will  sooner  or  later  let  your  rupture  get 
the  best  of  you? 

Don't  you  know  they  are  almost  sure 
to  cripple  you  up.  so  you  won't  be  able 
to  keep  at  work,  won't  be  able  to  make 
4  living? 

Aren't  you  afraid  they'll  gradually  let 
you  get  so  bad  that  sooner  or  later  you'll 
liave  to  face  a  dangerous  operation? 

Aren't  you  willing  to  make  a  sixty-day 
test — without  having  to  risk  a  cent — and 
see  for  yourself  what  a  relief  it  is  to  sret 
rid  of  such  misery -causing  makeshifts? 

No  More  Belts,Leg-Straps  or  Springs 

We  have  found  a  way  to  hold  any 
man's  rupture  without  harmful  pres-'ure, 
withiout  any  belts  or  spring  around  your 
waist,  without  having  to  wear  leg -straps. 

It  is  our  guaranteed  rupture  holder. 

It  Is  as  big  an  Improvement  over  elas- 
tic and  spring  trusses  and  so-called  "ap- 
pliances" as  the  modern  locomotive  Is 
over  the  first  steam  engine  ever  built. 

60  Days'  Trial  to  Prove  It 

We  have  so  much  faith  In  it — ^have 
seen  what  it  has  done  for  so  many  othera 
— that  we  are  willing  to  make  one  es- 
pecially for  your  case  and  send  It  to 
you  tor  sixty  days'  trial.  Willing  to  give 
you  plenty  of  time  to  see  for  yourself 
just  how  good  It  Is. 

If  It  can't  be  made  to  keep  your  fuo- 
ture  from  coming  out  you  can  send  It 
back  and  U  won't  cost  you  a  single 
penny. 

It  Is  the  only  thing  we  know  of  for 
rupture  that  you  can  get  on  long  enough 
trial  to  make  sure:  because  the  only 
thing  good  enough  to  stand  a  long  and 
thorough  test. 

All  About  It  in  Free  Book 

Don't  send  any  money.  Just  write  for 
our  free  book— cloth  bound.  20  separate 
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artlcles.  104  pages — and  find  out  every- 
thing you  want  to  know.  It  is  full  of 
facts  never  before   put  In  print. 

It  shows  just  why  operation  Is  nearly 
always  a  gamble  and  why  those  who 
manage  to  live  through  It  often  have  to 
keep  on  wearing  a  truss. 

It  exposes  the  fakes  and  humbugs — 
puts  you  on  guard  against  being  fooled 
and   against  throwing  money  away. 

And  it  tells  all  about  our  guaranteed 
rupture  holder — the  famous  Cluthe. 
Shows  how  simple  it  Is.  Why  It  needs 
no  belt  or  leg-straps.  How  It  Instantly 
and  automatically  protects  you  against 
every  strain,  so  your  rupture  can't  be 
forced  out.  How  It  provides  the  only 
way  ever  discovered  for  overcoming  the 
weakness  which  is  the  real  cause  of  rup- 
ture. How  It  has  brought  complete  cure 
In  thousands  of  cases  that  seemed  al- 
most hopeless.  How  It  Is  water-proof 
and  will  hold  In  the  bath.  How  you  can 
get  It  on  60  days'  trial  and  how  little  It 
costs  If  you  keen  It. 

Explains  the  care  and  attention  we 
give  you  and  why,  because  of  our  long 
experience  and  thoroue'h  knowledge  of 
rupture  we  are  successful  In  cases  that 
would  utterly  baffle  your  local  truss  fit- 
ters. 

Write  for  the  book  to-day.  That 
win  take  only  a  minute.  But  It  may 
free  you  f-om  trouble  and  worry  for  the 
rest  of  your  life. 


This  Brings  It 

Box  12— CLUTHE 
COMPANY 

12S  East  23rd  St. 
New  York  City 

Send  me  your  Free  'Book  and  Trial  Offer. 


Name    . . 
Address 


Q 


Occurrences  During  Printing. 
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OCCURRENCES    DURING    PRINTING. 

Some  months  are  occupied  In  printing  a  volume  so  bulky  as  The  World  Almanac, 
and  It  Is  necessarily  put  to  press  in  parts  or  "forms."  Chang'es  are  In  the  mean  time 
occurring-.  Advancag-e  is  talten  of  the  going  to  press  of  the  last  form  of  the  First 
Edition  to  insert  information  of  the  latest  possible  date,  which  is  done  below.  The 
readers  of  the  Almanac  are  requested  to  observe  these  additions,  corrections  and 
ohan^es.  and  it  would  be  well  to  make  note  of  them  on  the  pages  Indicated, 
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U.  S.  Ministers  Abroad — ^Henry  P.  Fletcher 
appointed  to  Mexico. 

KeaiT-Admiralfl — Hear-Adimiral  Heary  Mionney 
died. 

Pai-cel  Post — Tlhe  parcel  post  foom  Undted 
States  to  Germany  discontinued. 
Wireless — Wireless  QcinTeiisati<>n  took  pla*e 
between  Ao-llngton,  Va.,  and  Paris;  heard  at 
same  time  iu  Hoiwlulu,  Oct.  22. 
CXhina — Yxiaa  Shih  Kai  became  Emperor. 
Compensation  Laws — Massachusetta  seomuty 
of  payments.  Benefits  under  the  Ckunpen- 
sation  act  are  furnished  by  insurers  under 
thpe  ssuperviaipon  of  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board,  all  companies  being  required  to  main- 
tain reearves  in  accardamce  with  tJie  law  of 
the   Oornimonwealth, 

PhiOippine  Commission — General  CUnton  L, 
EJggB  resigned, 

RelatiTe  Bank,  Army — Munroe,  Johm  E.,  Oct, 
29,  ordiaxary  department;  Morse  Hemry  L., 
Oct.  29,  ordinary  department,  with  -the  lank 
of  Major. 

Events — President  Wilson  amd  Mrs.  Oiait 
manried.  Dec.  18.  Hiaig  became  leader  of  the 
Britistti  forces  in  Prance. 

Russian  Navy — The  pay  of  Russian  Admirails 
is  $8,300  to  $10,145;  Vice-Adminals,  $7,865 
to  $9,590. 

Spamish  Government — Count  Alvaipo  de  Ro- 
man onea  cfhosen  by  King  AJfonso  to  form 
a  new  government. 

Ambassadors  in    XT.    S. — Eliseo  Axreodoiido 
appointed   Mexioan  Ambassador. 
Pacts  About  the  Earth — China  again  'became 
a  monarohy. 

Rulers  of  Nations — Yuan  Shih  Kai  became 
iBmperoT  of  China. 

Population  of  States  by  1915  Censufl — New 
York,  '9,692.254;  New  Jersey.  2,844,342; 
Massadhnsetta.     3,647,822;     Rhode    Island, 


595,086;  Florida.  921.569;   Wyoming,   141,- 
705.  „"— ^. 

344.  Cycling— iNew  York  6-daj  race,  Dec.  6-11, 
191j5:  Alfred  Grenda,  Austaialiia,  and  Pred. 
Hill,  Boston,  won;  39  points;  distance,  2,770- 
miles  and  8  laps;  a  new  record:  second,  R, 
McNamara  and  R.  Spears;  third,  Magin  and 
Lawrence  tied  with  Thomas  and  Ryan. 
Lawn  Tennis^-Official  ranking  for  season. 
1915,  compiiled  by  U.  S.  National  Lawn  Ten- 
nis Association,  first  ten:  1  W,  W.  John- 
eton,  San  Francisco;  2,  R.  N.  Williams,  2d, 
PbiladielphLa:  3  -M  E,  McLoughlin,  San 
Francisco;  4,  Karl  H.  Behr,  New  York; 
6  Theo.  R.  Pell,  New  Yoo-k;  6,  N.  W. 
Niles.  Boston;  7.  C.  J.  Griffin,  San  Fran- 
cieco;  8.  W.  M.  Washburn,  New  York; 
9.  G.  M.  Clrarch  New  York;  10.  W.  M. 
HaU  New  York.  Boxing,  Professional — Oct. 
19,  Boston,  Charlie  White  defeated  Johnny 
Harvey,  12  rounds,  R.  D.;  N.  Y.  City  Frank 
Moran  K.  O.  Jim  Coffey,  3  rounds;  Oct.  20, 
Denver,  Col..  Sam  Langford  defeated  Jim 
Johnson.  15  Tonnds,  R.  D.;  Oct.  23,  Sydney 
N.  S.  W.,  Les  Darcy,  Australia,  defeated 
Jimmy  Clabby^  U.  8.,  20  rounds,  R.  D.; 
Oct.  26,  New  York  City,  Willie  Ritohie  and 
Johnnv  Dimdee  drew,  10  rounds,  ^P.  V.; 
Nov.  29,  New  York  City,  Jim  Coffey  knocked 
out  Gunboat  Smith.  4  roimds.  Bilhards — 
Oct.  22  New  York  City.  Alfredo  De  Oro  de- 
feated George  Slosson  at  three-cushion  in  a 
five  nights'  match  by  250  to  206:  Oct.  22, 
Boston,  Mass.,  14.1  balk  line,  Willie  Hoppe 
defeated  Koji  Yamada  in  a  ttiree  nights' 
matcih  by  1,500  to  1,231;  Dec,  4,  CShicago, 
111.,  Alfredo  De  Oro  defeated  August  Kieck- 
hefer  at  three-oudhiou  in  a  thfee  nights' 
match  by  150  to  93.  Wrestling.  Profea- 
sdonal — Oct.  25.  New  Ybrk  City,  Alexander 
Aberg  defeated  WTadeck  Zbyszko  in  Gceco- 
Romian  match  in  1  hour  4  minutes. 


ANTIDOTES    FOR    POISONS. 

First*  Send  for  a  physician. 

Second.  iNcncE  vomiting,  by  tickling  throat  with  feather  or  finger.  Drink  hot  water  oi 
strong  mcetard  and  water     Swallow  sweet  oil  or  whites  of  eggs. 

A(A6Li  are  antidotes  for  alkalies,  and  vice  versa. 

Arsenic.  All  the  compounds  of  this  substance  are  extremely  poisonoua,  operate  in  the  sam© 
manner,  and  require  the  same  treatment. 

Symptoms.  Burning  pain  in  stomach,  wlthslcknessand  falntness, violent  vomiting  and  retching, 
great  thirst,  hoarseness,  difficulty  of  speech,  cramps  In  legs,  feeble,  rapid,  and  sma'.l  pulse;  cold,, 
clammy  sweats;  countenance  expressive  of  gnreat  torture  and  anxiety;  tongue  and  mouth  parched  i. 
delirium,  coma,  and  finally  death. 

Antidotes.  Evacuate  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  emetics  (mustard  Is  the  best),  give  mltk„ 
farinaceous  or  slippery  elm  decoction  both  before  and  after  vomiting  has  begun.  The  chemical  antf- 
dotelsthe  "hydrated  sesquioxtde  of  Iron,"  readily  prepared  by  adding  ammonia  water  to  the  com- 
mon tincture  of  iron— both  of  which  are  found  in  every  drugstore;  of  the  precipitate  thrown  dowi* 
on  mixing  these  teaspoonful  doses  In  water  may  be  freely  given.  An  insoluble  and  therefore  Inert- 
substance  is  formed  with  the  arsenical  compound. 

Opium  and  Its  active  principles.  Morphine,  Codeine,  Narcotlne,  etc 

Symptoms.  Giddiness,  stupor,  slow  breathing,  pupils  contracted ;  the  patient  lies  motionless  andi 
Insensible.  As  the  poisoning  advanttes  the  features  become  ghastly,  pulse  feeble  or  Imperceptible, 
and  muscles  relaxed. 

Antidotes.  Emetics  such  as  sulphate  of  zinc  or  mustard;  stimulants  such  as  ammonia,  atropine 
bypodermically.  The  patient  should  be  continually  roused.  Stomach  pump  should  be  used  If  solid) 
opium  has  been  taken,  but  it  is  of  little  use  when  morphine  or  laudanum  has  been  takeu  . 


18  Males  of  Yoting  Age  in  Continental  United  States. 


MALJES    OF   VOTING    ACE    IN    CONTINENTAL    UNITED   STATES. 

(Report  of  Census  Bureau,  based  on  19 IC  Census.) 

Nativb  white,  17,710,697;  colored  (persons  of  negro  descent,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indians). 
8,641,637.    For  foreign-bom  wbtte  males  of  voting  age,  see  separate  table  below. 

FOREIGN-BORN   WHITE   MALES   OF   VOTING   AGE. 

According  to  the  last  census,  taken  as  of  April  15.  1910.  the  number  of  foreign-bom  white  males  of 
voting  age,  that  Is,  21  and  over,  in  the  United  States  (not  including  Alaska.  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  or  other 
outlying  territory)   was  6.646,817.     Of  this  number,  3,03^,117,  or  45.6  per  cent ,  were  naturalized. 

The  following  summary  table  shows  the  distribution  of  these  forelgn-bom  white  males  by  divisions, 
with  the  number  and  percentage  naturalized  for  each  division: 


fobeign-born  white  males,  21 
Age  and  Over. 

Years  of 

Division. 

Total. 

Per  Cent. 
In  Each 
Division. 

Naturalized. 

Per  Cent. 

Naturalized. 

United  States* 

6.646.817 

100.0 

3.034.117 

45  6 

The  North 

5,511,869 

796,847 

2,272.271 

1,573,343 

869,408 

368.913 

150.665 

46.308 

171.940 

766,035 

257,537 

508,498 

82.9 

12  0 
34  2 
23  7 

13  1 
5  6 
2  3 
0.7 
2.6 

11.5 
3.9 
7.7 

2,526,749 

323,994 

879.348 

812.489 

510.918 

157.854 

61,134 

25,955 

70,765 

349,514 

113,670 

235.844 

45  8 

New  England 

40  7 
38  7 

Middle  Atlantic 

East  North  Central 

51  6 

West  North  Central 

58  8 

The  South 

42  8 

South  Atlantic 

40  6 

East  South  Central 

56  0 

West  South  Central 

41   2 

The  West 

45  6 

44  1 

Pacific 

46.4 

*  Exclusive  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  all  other  outlying  territory. 

Approximately  nine-tenths  (89.4  per  cent.)  of  the  forelgn-bom  white  males  of  voting  age  were  of 
European  origin,  9.8  per  cent,  were  natives  of  American  countries  other  than  the  United  States,  and  0.8  per 
cent,  were  natives  of  other  countries.  Very  nearly  one-half  (3,310,930)  were  natives  of  the  countries  grouped 
In  the  accompanying  table  under  the  heading  "Northwest  Europe,"  and  of  these  approximately  two-thirds 
(2,151,421,  or  65  per  cent.)  were  naturalized.  Of  the  2,631,458  natives  of  the  countries  comprising  the 
southern  and  eastern  divisions  of  Europe,  taken  together,  681,306,  or  22.1  per  cent.,  were  naturalized.  The 
coimtrles  of  low  percentages  in  the  table  are  generally  countries  from  which  recent  immigration  has  largely 
come,  the  lowness  of  the  percentages  being  partially  due  to  the  tact  that  naturalization  Implies  a  minimum 
residence  within  the  country  of  five  years. 


forbign-born  white 

Males,  21  Year-s  op 

Age  and  Over. 

Place  op  Birth. 

foreign-born  white 

Males,  21  Years  of 

Age  AND  Over. 

Placb  or  Birth. 

Total. 

Naturalized.    | 

Total. 

Naturalized. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

■  All  foreign  countries 

6.646,817 

3,034,117 

45.6 

Europe — Continued. 

Northeast  Europe 

Russia. 

807.866 

737,150 

70,716 

1,008.339 

609.365 

255.847 

27,836 

9.673 

3.331 

4,520 

22,790 

74,977 

1,586 

648.373 

531.061 

171.958 

359.103 

102.022 

9.674 

5.616 

54.470 

213.933 

192.264 

21,669 

201,778 

149,914 

36,609 

8,014 

403 

298 

120 

1,474 

4.946 

664 

286.809 

270.804 

76,772 

194,032 

10,932 

2,963 

2.110 

14,017 

26.5 
26  1 

Eurooe                     

5,943.974 

3.310,930 

1.211.193 

437.153 

597.868 

133.118 

43.054 

664.443 

213.022 

349.023 

102.398 

59.753 

25.740 

1,880 

1,278.679 

69.242 

815,253 

28,693 

14.170 

59.563 

712,827 

2.733.291 

2.151.421 

770.092 

259.569 

405.590 

75.161 

29.772 

403,776 

121.651 

219,057 

63,068 

33,922 

10,611 

1.258 

889,002 

42,760 

165,595 

7,141 

2.318 

29,613 

126,523 

46.0 
65.0 
63.6 
59.4 
67.8 
56.5 
69.2 
60.8 
57.1 
62.8 
61.6 
56.8 
41.2 
66.9 
69.5 
61.8 
20.3 
24.9 
16.4 
49.7 
17.7 

Finland 

30  6 

United  Kingdom 

Southeast  Europe 

Austria 

Hungary 

20.0 
24.6 

Ireland      ........ 

14  3 

Roumania 

28  8 

Wales    

Bulgaria 

4.2 

Scandinavia ......... 

Servla 

8  9 

Norwflv     ...a..*.. 

Montenegro 

2  7 

Sweden .....*•••.. 

Turkey 

6  5 

6  6 

Holland.   ..•••■•••.. 

Europe  (not  specified) 

America    (outside    of    the 

United  States) 

36.6 

Luxembure  ........ 

44  2 

Germanv       ........ 

Canada  

51  0 

Switzerland ........ 

French 

44  6 

Southwest  Europe 

Portucal 

Other 

54  0 

Mexico 

10  7 

Spain 

Cuba  and  West  Indlesf. 
Other  America 

30.8 

France 

37  6 

Italy 

All  other  countries 

25.7 

t  Except  Porto  Rico. 

Certlflcatea  of  Naturalization  Issued  by  the  Division  of  Naturalization  for  the  United  States,  Alaska> 
■and  HawaU,  for  flsca  years  endlDgl  June  30;  1910.  39,206;  1911.  65,329;  1912.  69,966;  1913.  82,017:  1914. 
102.568. 
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JOSEPH    PULITZER. 
April  10»  1847       4*      October  29»  1911. 


Devoted  to  that  freat  purpose,  the  cause  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  which  Joseph  Pulitzer 
flefllcated  It  on  May  10,  1883,  THE  World  found  the  year  1915  one  of  grave  responsibility  and  made  it  one 
of  memorable  achievement.  Probably  never  before  has  any  newspaper  been  so  well  Justified  at  the  close 
of  the  year  In  congratulating  Itself — and  there  have  been  few  years  so  troubled  and  so  strenuous  as  was  1915, 
In  which  the  National  safety  and  National  honor  were  many  times  in  peril.  It  was  largely  through  the  ef- 
forts of  The  World  that  the  public  was  enlightened  as  to  those  who  were  behind  the  widespread  conspira- 
cies on  American  soil  In  behalf  of  foreign  belligerent  Governments,  endangering  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  Nation. 

In  following  its  inspiring  aim.  The  World  in  1915  had  to  step  far  beyond  the  usual  range  of  National 
politics.  In  defence  of  the  safety  and  honor  of  the  people  It  made  its  influence  felt  far  beyond  the  borders 
of  our  own  land.  More  than  once  during  the  year  the  press  of  the  world  admitted  that  the  work  done  by 
this  newspaper  exceeded  the  greatest  Journalistic  feats  ever  accomplished.  More  than  once  disclosures  of 
National  gra\ity,  and  international  importance,  made  by  The  World  astounded  the  peoples  of  all  coun- 
tries and  dazed  the  persons  concerned—  for  the  matters  exposed  threatened  our  people  with  war.  For  weeks 
on  end  the  press  of  the  world  was  reprinting  from  this  paper  its  exclusive  revelations  and  watching  for  more 
as  sensation  succeeded  sensation. 

Probably  the  most  vital  disclosures  made  by  The  World  in  1915  were  those  which  revealed  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  plots  fostered  In  this  country  by  agents  of  the  German  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
Involving  the  United  States  in  the  great  war.  But  still  more  immediately  far-reaching  in  their  consequences 
were  those  which  speedily  brought  about  the  departure  of  the  Austro-Hungarlan  Ambassador,  Konstantln 
Theodor  Dumba. 

WORLD   EXPOSUKES   CAUSE   RECALL   OF   AMBASSADOR   DtJMBA. 

The  World's  disclosures  as  to  the  activities  of  Dr.  Dumba  were  begun  on  September  5  In  a  special 
cable  from  London.  They  at  once  created  a  world-wide  sensation.  They  showed  that  the  Ambassador 
had  sent  to  his  chief  In  the  Foreign  Office  at  Vienna  a  studied  detailed  plan  for  the  crippling  of  American 
factories  engaged  in  the  production  of  war  munitions. 

After  a  long  campaign  here  against  traffic  in  munitions,  Austria-Hungary  had  made  to  the  United 
States  a  formal  protest  against  the  sale  of  war  supplies  to  the  allies.  Secretary  Lansing  replied  that  such 
purchases  here  were  open  to  all  the  belligerents  alike,  so  far  as  America  was  concerned,  and  that  such  traffic 
in  munitions  was  not  only  legal  under  International  law  but  was  sanctioned  by  the  general  practice  of  na- 
tions, and.  moreover,  was  vitally  necessary  to  the  National  safety  of  peoples  who  did  not  maintain  great 
defence  establishments.  Eight  days  after  receiving  Secretary  Lansing's  reply  Dr.  Dumba  used  Jaroes  F. 
J.  Archibald,  an  American  war  correspondent,  travelling  with  a  United  States  passport,  as  his  secret  mes- 
senger to  Vienna  with  plans  to  cripple  munition  making  here. 

Archibald  was  temporarily  detained  by  the  British  when  his  liner,  the  Rotterdam,  put  in  at  Falmouth, 
England.  The  whole  of  his  papers  were  seized — unless  there  was  truth  In  a  story  told  at  the  time  that  some 
escaped  by  being  thrown  overboard  by  Archibald,  who  had  them  concealed  in  a  gold-headed  cane,  presented 
to  him  as  he  sailed,  by  Count  von  Bernstorff.  the  German  Ambassador,  who,  however,  denied  making  any 
such  gift.  Copies  of  the  seized  papers  were  obtained  by  The  World,  which  published  a  fac-slmile  of  a  grave 
letter  in  Dr.  Dumba's  own  handwriting  to  Foreign  Minister  Burian  In  Vienna,  asking  him  to  reply  by  wire- 
less authorizing  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  of  money  here  to  put  munition  plants  out  of  commission. 
The  letter  contained  a  memorandum  setting  forth  how  the  task  was  to  be  carried  out.  and  said: 

"I  take  this  rare  and  safe  opportunity  of  warmly  recommending  the  proposals  to  Your  Excellency's 
favorable  consideration.  We  can  disorganize  and  hold  up  for  months.  If  not  entirely  prevent,  the  manu- 
facture of  munitions  in  Bethlehem  and  the  Middle  West,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  German  Military  At- 
tache is  of  great  importance  and  amply  outweighs  the  comparatively  small  expenditvire  of  money  Involved." 

Dr.  Dumba  made  no  attempt  to  deny  writing  and  sending  this  astounding  proposal,  which  was  dated 
August  20.  the  day  after  the  torpedoing  of  the  White  Star  liner  Arabic  had  brought  this  country  near  to  a 
war  crisis.  Instead^  he  frankly  admitted  it  to  a  World  correspondent  at  Lenox.  Mass.,  the  day  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  disclosure  of  the  letter.     In  an  interview  Dr.  Dumba  said: 

"Yes.  that  was  so.  Count  von  Bernstorff  and  I  dined  with  Archibald  before  he  sailed  and  he  was  in- 
trusted with  secret  and  valuable  papers  I  fail  to  understand  how  he  could  have  been  so  careless  as  to  allow 
these  despatches  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies." 

He  further  admitted  that  he  had  subsidized  many  foreign-language  newspapers  here  in  efforts  to  pre- 
vent men  of  races  from  Austro-Hungary  from  working  In  the  munition  factories,  and  defended  his  action, 
saying  the  money  asked  for  was  to  be  used  only  In  calling  out  the  men  and  providing  them  with  other  work. 
Four  days  later  President  Wilson  demanded  Ambassador  Dumba's  recall. 

LIFTS   VEIL  THAT   COVERED   WIDE   AND   GRAVE   CONSPIRACY. 

The  amazement  caused  everywhere  by  The  World's  revelations  as  to  Dr.  Dumba's  vicious  enterprise 
— the  full  meaning  of  which  everybody  grasped  at  once  and  later  saw  borne  out  by  startling  circumstances 
and  further  disclosures — was  the  greater  because  up  to  this  time  the  Ambassador  had  carried  on  his  activi- 
ties so  inconspicuously  that  no  one  had  even  suspected  him.  though  many  other  diplomats  and  other  high 
officials  were  under  strong  suspicion.  Many  still  believe  that  the  plan,  for  which  Dr.  Dumba  assumed  full 
responsibility  and  which  caused  his  fall,  was  worked  out  In  detail,  if  indeed  not  actually  originated,  by  Cap- 
tain von  Papen,  the  German  Military  Attache. 

In  the  interesting  assortment  of  documents  taken  from  Archibald  by  the  British  officials  and  pub- 
lished by  The  World  other  high  German  personages  were  Involved.  Among  them  were  Count  von  Bern- 
storff, Captain  von  Papen.  Dr.  Heinrich  F.  Albert.  German  secret  fiscal  agent  in  New  York,  and  Alexander 
Nuber  von  Pereked,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Consul-General  in  New  York.  Curiously  enough,  some  of  these 
papers  had  a  most  important  bearing  upon  other  exposures  which  had  only  just  been  made  by  The  World 
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and  by  the  Irony  of  fate  brought  confirmation  of  them  In  the  most  dramatic  manner,  though  such  confirma- 
tion was  quite  unnecessary. 

For  more  than  a  year  there  had  been  deep  suspicion  throughout  the  country  that  German  ofiBclals  and 
gold  were  the  sources  from  which  the  dangerous  anti-American  propaganda  threatening  the  peace  of  the 
Nation,  and  also  the  inspiration  of  the  many  plots,  riunors  of  which  filled  the  air,  to  cut  off  the  shipment 
of  war  supplies  from  the  United  States  to  the  allies.  -But  no  proof  was  had  until  on  August  15.  The 
World  began  a  series  of  disclosures  which  for  the  first  time  lifted  the  veil.  There  could  be  no  disputing 
The  Wori,d's  revelations.  They  were  based  upon  the  actual  correspondence  of  the  representatives  of  the 
German  Government  and  their  agents,  copies  of  which  were  printed  by  this  newspaper  in  fac-simile.  This 
correspondence  revealed  that  the  leading  ofllcials  of  the  German  Government  had  had  a  hand  in  the 
promotion  of  ventures  directed,  not  alone  at  Its  belligerent  enemies,  but  In  some  instances  at  the  laws  and 
peace  of  the  United  States  as  well;  that  the  German  propaganda  had  for  Its  purpose  the  involving  of  the 
United  States  In  the  complications  of  the  European  war,  and  that  the  plans  designed  to  accomplish  that 
result  were  carefully  and  deliberately  projected,  efficiently  organized,  superbly  executed  and  adequately 
financed 

One  of  the  most  surprising  facta  disclosed  was  that  no  less  a  personage  than  Herr  von  Bethmann-Holl- 
weg,  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  was  himself  participating  from  Berlin  In  some  of  the  secret  under- 
takings In  this  country. 

HIGH    GERMAN   OFFICIALS   INVOLVED   IN   PLOTS  HERE. 

The  chief  men  higher  up  In  the  antl-Amerlcan  schemes  revealed  were: 

THEOBALD  T.  F.  A.  VON  BETHMANN-HOLLWEG,  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire  and  Min- 
ister of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

COUNT  JOHANN  VON  BERNSTORFF,  German  Ambassador  at  Washington. 

CAPTAIN  FRANZ  VON  PAPEN,  Military  Attache  at  the  German  Embassy. 

DR.  HEINRICH  F.  ALBERT,  chief  financial  agent  of  the  German  Government  In  this  country. 

HUGO  SCHMIDT,  Western  representative  of  the  Deutsches  Bank  of  Berlin. 

HUGO  SCHWEITZER,  a  German-American  chemist. 

S.  SULZBERGER,  banker,  of  Frankfort,  Germany. 

HERR  WAETZOLDT,  trade  representative  of  the  German  Government  here. 

The  correspondence  in  possession  of  The  World  proved  that  the  German  agents  here  had  formed 
elaborate  schemes  lor  the  following  purposes: 

To  control  and  influence  the  press  of  the  United  States  by  establishing  newspapers  and  news  services. 
One  letter  spoke  of  a  secret  option  to  obtain  control  of  the  American  Press  Association  for  S900,000;  but 
Courtland  Smith,  President  of  that  concern,  while  admitting  that  he  printed  the  German  dally  news  bul- 
letins sent  out  to  Influence  the  press,  denied  the  option.  Another  spoke  of  attempts  to  purchase  the  New 
York  Evening  Mall  before  it  was  acquired  by  its  present  owners,  who  are  headed  by  S.  S.  McClure.  Others, 
by  showing  it  received  a  monthly  bonus  from  the  German  Government,  solved  the  mystery  of  the  support 
of  the  German  propagandist  organ,  the  Fatherland,  edited  by  George  Sylvester  Vlereck,  who  denied  that 
his  letter.  Inclosing  an  account  calllDg  for  $1,750  for  June,  meant  what  it  said.  In  another  Von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  offered  again  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  trip  to  Germany  of  an  American  writer,  Edward  Lyell  Fox, 
because  "his  good  despatches  were  of  great  benefit  to  us."  The  sole  object  in  view  in  this  caropalgD  to  nob- 
ble the  press  was  to  foment  internal  discord  among  the  American  people  for  the  advantage  of  the  German 
Empire. 

To  publish  books,  to  Invade  the  Chautauqua  Circuit,  pay  professional  lecturers  and  finance  moving 
picture  exhibitions — all  in  order  to  Germanize  public  opinion  here. 

To  organize  strikes  in  munition  plants—  $50,000  being  mentioned  as  the  sum  for  which  one  could  be 
produced  In  factories  at  Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati. 

To  corner  the  supply  here  of  liquid  chlorine,  used  for  poisonous  gas,  to  prevent  Its  getting  to  the  allies. 

To  acquire  the  Wright  Aeroplane  Company  and  its  patents  and  work  them  under  German  control. 

To  organize  a  movement  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  cotton  to  England  and  make  it  appear  that  the  move- 
ment was  a  genuine  one  on  the  part  of  the  growers  in  the  South. 

To  organize  a  movement  to  bring  about  an  embargo  on  shipments  of  munitions.  Among  the  names 
of  Americans  used  in  the  letters,  perhaps  without  consent,  were  those  of  Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  Sen- 
ator Gilbert  M  Hitchcock,  Congressmen  Gardner  of  Massachusetts  and  Hobson  of  Alabama,  ex -Congress- 
man Bartholdt  of  Missouri,  Editor  S.  S  McClure,  Artist  Reuterdahl,  Actor  Burr  Macintosh,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Aked  of  San  Francisco  and  William  Bayard  Hale.  An  "Inner  Organization"  was,  the  letters 
said,  to  have  the  aid  of  Democratic  Boss  Roger  C.  Sullivan  of  Chicago,  described  as  "a  deadly  enemy  of 
Wilson  " 

The  published  correspondence  also  showed  the  following  astonishing  facts: 

That  while  protesting  against  the  shipment  of  arms  to  the  allies,  the  Germans  bad  secretly  acquired  a 
vast  and  costly  munitions  plant  being  built  at  Bridgeport,  Ct..  and  were  not  only  making  munitions  here, 
to  get  them  to  Germany  if  they  could  or  send  them  to  any  part  of  the  world  where  they  might  foment  trouble 
for  their  enemies,  but  were  making,  under  the  American  name  of  their  company,  contracts  with. the  British 
and  Russian  Governments  for  munitions  with  no  intention  of  delivering  but  to  discredit  legitimate  Ameri- 
can business  and  to  hamper  the  allies. 

That  Huso  Schweitzer,  German-American  chemist,  had  secured  for  the  German  Government  the  trans- 
fer to  himself  of  a  contract,  under  which  Thomas  A.  Edison  was  to  furnish  the  American  Oil  and  Supply 
Company  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  with  1,212,000  pounds  of  phenol  valued  at  $1,400,000 — to  shut  off  the  supply 
going  to  the  allies. 

That  Cantain  von  Papen  was  in  communication  with  certain  labor  leaders  who  offered  to  bring  about 
strikes  in  munition  and  motor-car  plants. 

That  Marcus  Braim,  editor  of  Fair  Play,  received  a  check  for  $5,000  from  Ambassador  Bernstorfl, 
with  a  letter  of  commendation,  which  he  was  asked  not  to  publish. 

That  while  encouraging  protests  to  Washington  by  American  dye  and  chemical  users  against  the  Brit- 
ish blockade,  Berlin  was  purposely  holding  up  cargoes  of  dyes  in  order  to  accentuate  indignation  in  this  coun- 
try against  England. 

That  William  Travers  .Terome  had  written  to  Arthur  von  Briesen  saying  that  in  so  "grave"  a  matter 
he  would  require  a  retaining  fee  of  $10,000  and  a  further  $10,000  for  expenses,  but  the  letter  did  not  show 
what  the  "grave"  matter  was 

And  though  throughout  the  correspondence  there  was  evidence  of  an  extreme  care  in  the  outlay  of 
money,  showing  that  ftill  value  was  wanted  for  every  German  mark  spent  on  conspiracy  In  this  country, 
it  was  estimated  that  the  cost  to  Ambassador  Bernstorfl  of  the  activities  exposed  could  not  have  been 
less  than  S2.000.000  a  week. 

"OTHER    PAPERS    PRAISE    WORLD    FOR    GREATEST    JOURNALISTIC    'SCOOP.'" 

The  press  of  the  entire  United  States  was  unanimous  In  Its  praise  of  The  World  for  its  exclusive  rev- 
elations. The  Star  of  London.  England,  said  the  disclosures  "undoubtedly  formed  the  greatest  'scoop'  in 
the  history  of  Journalism."     Colonel  Roosevelt  said  of  them: 

"The  World  has  rendered  a  great  public  service  by  Its  exposure  of  the  German-American  Intrigue. 
It  Is  the  most  incisive  arraignment  that  could  be  imagined." 

It  waa  while  the  Nation  was  ringing  with  surprise  over  the  facts  unveiled  In  this  remarkable  exposure 
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that  Archibald's  seizure  made  him  the  laughing  stoclt  oJ  the  country  and  furnished  The  World  with  new 
and  still  more  startling  sensations.  For  among  the  papers  he  carried,  in  addition  to  that  which  caused  the 
recall  of  Ambassador  Dumba,  were  several  that  referred  to  the  disclosures  In  The  Woki.d.  One  of  these 
was  a  copy  of  a  3,000-word  statement  that  Ambassador  Bernstorfl  had  sent  to  Secretary  Lansing  calling 
The  World's  exposures  "inspired  and  romantic  tales."  Another  was  a  letter  from  Captain  von  Papen  to 
bis  wife  with  clippings  from  The  World  and  saying: 

"Our  good  friend  Albert  has  been  robbed  of  a  thick  portfolio  of  papers  on  the  elevated  road.  English 
secret  service  men,  of  course,  did  It.  Unfortunately  some  very  Important  matters  from  my  rejwrt  are  among 
the  papers,  such  as  the  purchase  of  the  liquid  chlorine,  the  correspondence  with  the  Bridgeport  Projectile 
Company,  as  well  as  documents  relating  to  the  purchase  of  phenol,  from  which  explosives  are  manufactured, 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  Wright  aeroplane  patents.  I  send  you  also  the  reply  of  Albert  In  order  that  you 
may  see  how  we  protect  ourselves.    This  was  compounded  last  night  in  collaboration." 

In  this  "compounded"  reply,  which  was  published  In  The  World  when  given  out  during  the  run  of  the 
exposures,  Dr  Albert  explained  his  activities  as  "only  to  overcome  the  powerful  propaganda  carried  on 
here  by  the  allies,"  said  his  Government  would  wllIinEly  buy,  if  it  could,  all  the  munition  plants  in  the  coun- 
try to  keep  the  product  here,  and  as  to  the  letters  about  strikes  they  were  merely  from  cranks  and  were 
never  answered. 

Another  communicaclon  In  Archibald's  care  was  a  letter  from  Captain  von  Papen  fated  to  become 
famous  and  to  prove  unpleasant  for  him.  It  contained  a  sentence  with  the  expression  "bloedeinnige  Yankees." 
The  official  British  translation,  as  published  in  The  World,  gave  the  sentence  as,  "I  always  say  to  these 
Idiotic  Yankees  that  they  had  better  hold  their  tongues."  Germans  held  that  the  word  "bloedslnnlge"  more 
properly  might  be  translated  "absurd  or  nonsensical,"  but  the  dictionary  gave  It  as  "Idiotic  or  Imbecile." 

In  Archibald's  budget  also  were  three  letters  In  a  code  which  neither  the  British  nor  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  were  able  to  decipher  Too,  there  was  a  report  from  Dr.  Albert  and  Captain  von  Papen 
to  the  German  War  OfBce.  This  explained  how  it  was  The  World  exposures  "happened."  Eventually, 
but  not  until  December,  the  three  code  letters  led  President  Wilson  to  demand  Captain  von  Papen's  recall, 
together  with  that  of  Captain  Karl  Boy-Ed,  the  German  Naval  Attache,  who  became  involved  In  other 
plots  and  breaches  of  the  law 

GERMANS    OFFER    $1,000,000  FCR    STRIKE    AT    DOCKS. 

The  Archibald  and  Albert  sensations  were  still  hot  in  the  public  mind  when  T^e  World  came  out 
with  another  exposure,  ba.sed  on  letters,  telegrams,  records  of  conversations  and  Incidents  occurring  between 
May  7  an<t  July  10.  This  showed  that  an  ofTer  of  .SI, 03.5,000  had  been  made  by  the  German  agents  for  a 
five  weeks'  strike  of  23.000  longshore  workers  at  Atlantic  Coast  ports.  The  plot,  which  was  first  mooted 
to  the  labor  men  by  Matthew  F.  Cummlngs,  a  prosperous  grocerymati  of  Boston,  who  bore  letters  of  in- 
dorsement from  Professor  von  Mach  of  Harvard  University,  was  only  frustrated  by  the  sterling  uprightness 
and  patriotism  of  T.  V.  O'Connor,  P>resident  of  the  International  Longshoremen's  Union,  who  was  splen- 
didly assisted  by  Paul  Kelly,  reformed  gang  leader,  become  leader  of  Longshoremen's  Union  No.  738,  and 
Richard  (Dick)  Butler,  Secretary  of  another  local  union,  who  headed  off  the  strike  until  O'Connor  could 
reach  here  from  Vancouver 

One  of  the  men  consulted  by  Cummlngs  was  George  Sylvester  VIereck,  editor  of  the  Fatherland. 

The  remarkable  details  given  by  The  World,  showing  how  the  German  and  German-American  con- 
spirators bad  been  trailed  and  listened  to  throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  plotting  must  have  made 
many  of  them  quake 

A  few  days  later  The  World  printed  still  another  exposure.  It  announced  this  time  that  It  had  pos- 
session of  documents  which  revealed  a  widespread  campaign  by  the  American  Truth  Society,  of  which  Dr. 
Helnrlch  F.  Albert  and  Hugo  Schmidt  were  members,  to  prevent  American  bankers  loaning  money  to  the 
allies  by  arranging  runs  upon  their  banks  snd  that  the  organization  would  enter  the  1916  National  cam- 
paign to  defeat  Wilson  and  all  legislators  who  would  not  vote  for  an  embargo  on  shipments  of  munitions 
The  exposure  in  The  World  killed  the  first  part  of  this  programme.  The  other  part  is  up  to  the  American 
people. 

WORLD    DENOUNCES    BRITISH    CONTROL    OF    AMERICAN   TRADE. 

Within  a  week  of  the  strike  exposure  The  World,  which  had  consistently  denounced  the  British  control 
of  American  trade,  began  the  presentation  of  fact"?,  again  Illuminated  by  documentary  evidence,  which  re- 
vealed the  far-reaching  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  to  regulate  and  control  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was  shown  that  the  "boycott"  and  "blacklist"  had  been 
resorted  to  and  that  every  American  manufacturer  needing  raw  materials  from  a  British  possession  before 
getting  them  had  to  sign  guarantees  that  he  would  not  ship  any  of  the  resulting  goods  to  any  foreign  coun- 
try, even  South  America,  without  the  consent  of  London  and  assurance  that  none  would  be  resold  there  to 
the  enemies  of  Britain 

By  these  stringent  regulations  importers  who  refused  to  submit  were  put  practically  out  of  business 
and  Americans  with  German  afflllatlons  were  not  permitted  to  obtain  their  necessary  raw  materials  at  all. 
The  Department  of  Justice  took  up  The  World's  charges  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  the  Ameri- 
can manulacturers'who  had  consented  to  be  controlled  by  Great  Britain  to  the  limitation  of  American  trade 
had  disregarded  the  restraint  of  trade  clause  in  the  anti-trust  laws 

BIG   WORLD   EXCLUSIVES   IN   NEWS   OF   THE   WAR. 

In  Its  news  of  the  war  The  World  can  record  many  notable  achievements  during  1915. 

The  Emperor  William  sent  to  The  World  his  first  public  utterance  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
The  statement  was  obtained  through  Albert  Ballin  by  Gustave  C.  Boeder,  staff  correspondent  of  this 
newsnaper  for  twenty-seven  years  and  a  veteran  of  the  United  States  Army.     The  Kaiser  on  March  26  said: 

"I  did  not  want  to  have  this  awful  war.  My  greatest  desire  has  always  been  that  I  might  be  permitted 
to  end  my  life  without  having  to  face  a  war  on  the  part  of  Germany.  I  certainly  h,ave  shown  that  in  every 
act  of  mine  In  the  twenty-six  years  of  my  reign;  I  have  proved  that  I  did  not  wish  to  bring  on  this  or  any 
other  war. 

"I  feel  that  this  war  was  brought  on,  not  by  Germany,  but  by  those  other  nations  that  are  fighting 
against  us.  But  now  that  the  war  has  come  upon  us,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  carry  it  through.  And  I  am  quite 
certain  the  war  will  end  with  Germany  victorious.  It  will  end  well  for  Germany.  I  am  in  the  field  with 
my  brave  soldiers      Victory  will  be  ours  " 

Albert,  King  of  the  Belgians,  sent  through  The  World  on  February  3  the  following  message  to  the 
American  people: 

"It  is  my  pleasure  and  my  duty  to  seize  this  opportunity  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  United  States 
of  America.  With  a  generosity  and  a  delicacy  that  have  gone  to  my  heart,  American  citizens  have  come  to 
the  assistance  of  my  country,  which  the  German  invasion  has  plunged  into  untold  misery  by  exorbitant 
levies  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  inhabitants. 

"But  for  the  brotherly  help  of  the  United  States,  famine  would  have  spread  like  a  plague  through  our 
devastated  provinces.  The  people  of  Belgium,  inured  to  suffering,  will  ever  be  grateful  to  the  United  States. 
To  your  eminent  diplomats,  who  have  served  us  with  so  great  devotion  amid  circumstances  of  the  utmost 
difficulty,  and  to  all  those  who  have  so  splendidly  organized  the  feeding  of  our  people,  I  wish  to  bear  heart- 
felt tribute  and  to  render  public  thanks.  Once  again  the  great  American  people,  faithful  to  their  century- 
old  traditions,  have  undertaken  a  work  of  humanity  and  brotherly  love  and  have  reasserted  before  the  whole 
world  their  Ideals  of  justice  and  of  liberty.  ALBERT,  King  of  the  Belglans."'~ 
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Later  The  World  obtained  an  excltislve  Interview  with  King  Albert  through  Ita  stall  correspondent. 
Henry  N.  Hall,  who  wrote  a  description  of  conditions  In  conquered  Belgium.  The  King  told  of  Belgium's 
fight  for  honor  and  said,  "To  conquer  Belgium  entirely  they  must  first  pass  over  my  dead  Dody." 

Throughout  the  year  since  he  Joined  The  World  staff  Karl  H.  von  Wiegand  has  obtained  a  remarkable 
series  of  Interviews.  The  most  striking  and  Important  was  that  with  Pope  Benedict  XV.  It  led  to  a 
heated  European  controversy.  There  were  many  denials  that  His  Holiness  had  given  the  Interview.  Then 
It  was  said  words  had  been  Inserted.  But  the  Vatican  ended  the  dispute  by  Indorsing  every  word  In  the 
von  Wiegand  despatch. 

In  the  Interview  the  Pope  sent  a  message  and  his  blessings  to  the  American  people  and  expressed  bla 
urgent  wish  that  all  should  work  unceasingly  for  peace.  The  words  which  caused  the  heated  controversy 
were  In  the  suggestion  that  America  should  "avoid  everything"  that  tended  to  prevent  an  early  peace. 
German  papers  at  once  seized  upon  this  as  meaning  that  the  United  States  should  at  once  stop  selling 
munitions  to  the  allies. 

The  World  made  special  eftorta  to  have  all  the  belligerents  equally  and  adequately  represented  in  Ita 
news  and  particularly  to  get  the  German  side  on  every  occasion  because  of  the  allegation  by  the  Germans 
that  news  from  Germany  was  not  given.  Von  Wiegand  made  a  record  not  only  with  news  but  with  his 
special  Interviews  from  Germany.  He  enabled  The  World  to  give  statements  from  the  German  Crown 
iTlnce,  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  Count  Zeppelin,  General  Frledrlch  von  Bernhardi,  Field  Marshal  von  der  Goltz, 
Lieutenant-Commander  Mathy,  Zeppelin  pilot  who  raided  London:  Lieutenant  Hansen,  commander  of  the 
famous  U-boat  16,  and  other  notables  In  the  war.  He  was  the  only  correspondent  who  visited  the  German 
fleet  and  the  only  one  permitted  to  go  to  the  Austrian  lines  defending  Goerltz. 

Gustave  C.  Roeder,  staff  correspondent,  was  sent  by  The  World  to  make  a  tour  of  Germany,  and  the 
situation  of  Germans  at  home  was  faithfully  and  sympathetically  described.  Mr.  Roeder  visited  Krupps', 
Interviewed  Albert  Ballin,  the  merchant  marine  prince,  who  is  the  Kaiser's  closest  friend,  and  also  T.  St. 
John  Gaffney,  United  States  Consul  at  Munich,  whose  remark  about  his  "keen  sense  of  humiliation  as  an 
American"  started  him  on  the  way  to  the  recall  by  President  Wilson  which  followed  complaints  made  later 
by  Americans. 

Ewan  Justice  was  sent  to  England  to  learn  at  first  hand  for  readers  of  The  World  how  the  British  were 
meeting  the  war  pressure.  Lincoln  Eyre  wrote  a  series  of  articles  to  answer  the  question,  "How  about 
France?"Earl  Harding  described  under  the  title  "Canada  at  War"  the  splendid  manner  In  which  the 
Dominion  rose  to  her  duty  and  bore  her  sacrifices. 

John  E.  Redmond,  the  Irish  Nationalist  leader,  wrote  for  The  World  a  special  article  to  show  that 
Ireland  was  proving  her  loyalty  to  the  Empire. 

Among  the  many  other  exclusive  articles  of  note.  General  von  Bernhardi  summed  up  the  first  year  of 
the  war  for  The  World,  Count  Ernst  von  Reventlow  reviewed  the  year's  activities  of  the  German  navy, 
and  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  First  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty,  wrote  an  article  In  reply.  Before  he  was  bead 
of  the  British  navy  Mr.  Balfour  In  a  letter  told  The  World  how  Great  Britain  justified  her  blockade 
of  Germany.     Sir  George  Paish,  the  famous  economist,  wrote  on  "Finances  and  the  War." 

Count  von  Reventlow  sent  many  despatches  exclusively  to  The  World,  so  also  did  General  W.  A. 
Soukhomllnoff,  Adjutant  to  the  Czar,  and  General  Alexel  Andrelevltch  Pollvanofl,  his  successor  as  Russian 
Minister  of  War. 

The  exclusive  special  descriptive  articles  on  the  war  published  by  The  World  in  1915  were  too  numerous 
to  be  recounted.  Only  a  few  can  be  singled  out.  At  the  head  of  them,  both  for  interest  of  the  subject  matter 
and  for  the  brilliant  descriptive  power  with  which  it  was  set  forth,  was  the  series  written  by  Ralph  P*ul)lzer 
of  his  visit  to  the  French,  British,  and  Belgian  lines.  Mr.  F*ulitzer  made  a  sensational  trip  over  the  trenches 
In  an  aeroplane,  took  lessons  in  hand  grenade  throwing  and  had  several  narrow  escapes  when  under  fire. 
Another  series  of  unsual  Interest  was  formed  by  extracts  from  the  diary  of  Captain  Norman  G.  Thwaites, 
a  former  member  of  The  World  staff,  who  went  through  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  and  was  wounded  on  the 
Alsne  and  was  decorated  by  King  George  after  his  force  had  been  annihilated  while  on  scouting  duty. 

The  World  also  obtained  the  first  interview  with  George  Gordon  Moore  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  par- 
ticular friend  of  General  Sir  John  French,  who  declared  that  young  Canadian  officers  had  been  crucified  by 
the  Germans. 

Finally,  through  Its  war  correspondent,  E.  Alexander  Powell,  The  World  obtained  from  the  French 
Government  the  loan  of  official  motion  pictures  of  the  fighting  in  France,  taken  by  order  of  the  great  General 
Staff  of  the  French  Army  for  preservation  in  the  National  archives  as  part  of  the  official  record  of  the  war, 
and  exhibited  them  to  the  public  throughout  the  country,  enabling  the  people  to  see  with  their  own  eyes 
for  the  first  time  exactly  what  modern  war  Is  like.  Part  of  the  proceeds  from  the  exhibition  went  to  the 
funds  of  the  French  Red  Cross  Society. 

SANTA   CLAUS  SHIP   GAINS   GRATEFUL  THANKS. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  presents  reached  their  recipients  well  In  time  for  Christmas,  the  new 
year  was  nearly  a  month  old  before  all  the  gifts  sent  on  the  Santa  ClaiK  ship  by  the  children  of  the  United 
States  to  the  children  of  war  stricken  Europe  had  been  distributed.  Some  of  the  gifts  for  children  in  Belgium 
also  were  late  on  account  of  the  frontier  regulations  which  compelled  the  opening  of  every  package  for  the 
removal  of  all  letters  and  Christmas  messages  they  might  contain.  The  year  was  old  before  touching  letters, 
votes,  and  other  expressions  of  thanks  ceased  to  reach  The  World  office. 

VISIT   OF  FLEET   DUE   TO   WORLD  SUGGESTION. 

Early  In  the  year  The  World  suggested  that  the  efficiency  of  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Nation's  eastern  seaboard  be  put  to  a  practical  test  in  a  scheme  of  manoeuvres  planned  on  a 
larger  scale  than  had  ever  been  attempted.  The  result  was  that  on  May  8  the  largest  aggregation  of  war- 
ships ever  seen  in  the  Hudson  steamed  into  the  river  and  after  a  ten  days'  stay  was  reviewed  by  President 
Wilson  and  sent  out  to  hold  a  great  war  game,  the  outcome  of  which  was  taken  as  proof  that  an  enemy 
could  land  a  force  on  these  shores  and  that  the  country  needed  a  larger  fleet  with  more  scout  shljis  and  an 
equipment  of  seaplanes. 

For  bringing  the  fleet  to  the  city  The  World  was  warmly  praised  by  Mayor  Mltchel,  Acting-Mayor 
McAneny,  Comptroller  Prendergast,  Corporation  Counsel  Frank  L.  Polk,  and  others.  In  a  wireless  despatch 
after  the  review.  Secretary  Daniels  said,  "The  World's  suggestion  of  this  review,  which  has  been  a  success 
beyond  parallel,  was  gladly  acted  upon,  and  I  am  sure  the  entire  country  was  pleased  with  the  conception 
and  its  brilliant  execution  by  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Fletcher  " 

Having  been  responsible  for  the  Idea  of  bringing  the  fleet  to  New  York,  The  World  did  Its  best  to  make 
the  visit  a  happy  one  for  the  sailors  and  useful  to  the  rising  generation,  to  whom  the  Navy  will  look  for 
strength.  All  the  men  of  the  fleet  were  Invited  to  a  big  smoker  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  at  which  the  best 
talent  In  vaudeville  and  pugilism  entertained  them,  and  plenty  of  the  necessary  was  supplied  for  making 
smoke.  The  World  also  chartered  the  big  steel  excursion  steamer  Mandalay.  and  in  five  trips  took  15,500 
high  school  students  from  all  parts  of  the  city  on  a  tour  round  the  fleet  and  afterward  presented  six  prizes 
for  the  best  papers  on  "The  lesson  of  the  Fleet."  On  the  day  of  the  review  a  position  was  obtained  for  the 
Mandalay  nearly  opposite  the  President's  yacht,  the  Mayflower,  and  2,500  wives,  mothers,  sweethearts, 
and  friends  of  officers  and  men  were  invited  to  see  the  ships  pass  by  and  to  follow  them  and  the  loved  ones 
out  to  the  Narrows. 
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WORLD    INFLUENCE    FELT   AND    PRAISED    AT    WASHINGTON. 

The  Senate  Lobby  Committee  Investigated  and  sustained  the  charges  made  by  The  World  that 
Colonel  Martin  M.  Mulhall  and  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  had  for  years  maintained  an 
insidious  lobby  In  Washington.  After  making  their  report  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  Senators  Reed,  Walsh, 
and  Overman  gave  The  World  credit  for  starting  the  Inquiry  which  had  proved  the  existence  of  a  vast 
organization,  reaching  to  every  part  of  the  country  and  enjoying  practically  unlimited  resources,  for  the 
purpose  of  Influencing  legislation  In  Congress. 

The  World's  charges  that  the  appointment  of  James  Mark  Sullivan,  one  of  Bryan's  "DeservlnK 
Democrats."  as  United  States  Minister  to  Santo  Domingo  was  promoted  by  the  Banco  Naclonal  crowd  of 
financiers  so  that  they  might  traffic  In  contracts  and  concessions  were  supported  In  tlie  report  of  Senator 
James  D.  Phelan,  who  Investigated  the  scandal,  and  Mr.  Sullivan  retired. 

Exposure  by  The  World  of  Wall  Street  men's  Interest  and  the  certainty  that  the  money  would  go  to 
them  Instead  of  to  the  tax-burdened  people  of  Nicaragua  prevented  the  ratification  by  the  Senate  of 
Bryan's  agreement  to  pay  that  country  83,000,000  for  a  route  for  a  canal. 

NEW    HAVEN   DIRECTORS   ON   TRIAL   FOR   CONSPIRACY. 

The  climax  to  The  World's  long  and  strenuous  campaign  to  free  New  York  and  New  England  from 
the  grip  of  the  business  methods  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  came  on 
February  26,  1915,  when  twelve  present  and  former  directors  of  the  company  were  Indicted  on  charges  of 
conspiracy  to  monopolize  the  commerce  of  New  England.  The  charges  dated  back  to  July  2,  1890.  covering 
the  entire  life  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law 

The  directors  indicted  were  William  Rockefeller,  Charles  F.  Brooker,  Robert  W.  Taft,  Lewis  Cass 
Ledyard,  Charles  M.  Pratt,  D.  Newton  Barney,  Frederick  F.  Brewster,  Henry  K.  McHarg,  James  S. 
Hemingway,  A.  Heaton  Robertson,  Edward  D.  Robblns,  and  George  MacCulloch  Miller.  They  were  placed 
on  trial  on  October  13  last  before  Judge  Hunt  In  the  Criminal  Branch  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
In  New  York  City.  All  the  defendants  appeared  except  Mr.  Miller,  who  was  In  his  eighty-fourth  year, 
and  his  poor  health  made  It  Impossible  for  him  to  leave  his  home. 

After  the  jury  had  been  selected  the  defence  filed  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  indictment  on  the  ground 
that  the  acts  cited  did  not  constitute  an  Illegal  conspiracy  or  any  other  crime  and  on  other  technical  points. 

Charles  S.  Mellen,  erstwhile  P>resldent  of  the  road,  was  the  principal  witness  for  the  Government.  Mr. 
Mellen  told  of  the  "cut-throat"  competition  that  used  to  exist  between  the  New  York  and  New  England 
road  and  the  New  Haven,  and  said  that  the  latter  hired  him  at  a  large  salary  to  get  him  away  from  the 
former  company  and  stop  his  "being  a  nuisance."  No  one  dozed  while  Mr.  Mellen  disclosed  how  one  by 
one  sixty-five  railroad  and  steamship  lines  were  brought  Into  a  single  system  by  the  New  Haven — and  tnat 
system  one  exclusively  their  own. 

Bit  by  bit  the  prosecution  proceeded  to  lay  bare  the  secret  acts  of  the  New  Haven  In  establishing  its 
alleged  monopoly. 

WORLD    FIGHT    DEFEATS    REACTIONARY    NEW    CONSTITUTION. 

Declaring  the  new  Constitution  for  the  State  of  New  York  "a  miserable  makeshift  of  compromises 
In  which  every  principle  was  sacrificed  In  whole  or  part  to  special  or  selfish  Interests"  and  that  "It  overrides 
the  fundamental  principles  of  free  government  and  shackles  republican  Institutions,"  The  World  led  the 
fight  which  resulted  In  the  defeat  of  the  proposed  Constitution  at  the  polls  by  a  majority  of  more  than  400.000. 

Until  The  World  began  the  fight  against  this  Constitution  the  belief  was  general  that  It  would  be 
ratified  at  the  polls.  The  World  demonstrated  that  it  was  a  rotten  borough  charter  which  deprived  New 
York  City  of  its  equal  rights  In  the  State  Government:  that  the  short  ballot  was  a  makeshift;  that  the 
budget  was  hardly  half  a  budget;  that  the  Constitution  was  partisan;  that  none  of  the  reforms  promised 
had  been  carried  out,  and  that  the  Constitution  as  a  whole  was  a  mass  of  technical  legislation  which  would 
occupy  the  courts  for  twenty  years.  No  other  one  thing  contributed  more  to  its  overwhelming  defeat 
than  the  attempt  to  make  the  P^ibllc  Service  Commissions  constitutional  ofBcers  and  deprive  the  Legislature 
of  the  power  to  reorganize  them.  It  was  The  World's  campaign  against  the  new  Constitution  which  aroused 
public  sentiment  and  brought  about  the  unprecedented  repudiation. 

Thb  World  also  headed  a  demand  for  tiome  rule  for  New  York  City  as  the  only  solution  for  Its 
financial  and  other  difficulties. 

NO  TRIFLING  WITH  PUBLIC  SAFETY.  SAYS  WORLD. 
The  accident  In  the  New  York  subway  at  Broadway  and  Fifty-third  Street  on  January  7,  In  which 
hundreds  of  passengers  missed  death  only  by  a  second,  led  The  World  to  demand  a  "panic  proof"  subway 
with  all-steel  cars.  Independent  lighting  system  for  tube  and  trains  and  telephones  for  the  guards,  and  the 
Immediate  dlsmis.sal  of  the  existing  Public  Service  Commission  with  the  creation  of  a  new  one  that  could  be 
trusted  to  deal  with  the  traction  situation.  The  World  won  out  to  the  extent  that  the  all-steel  cars  were 
ordered  to  be  Installed  by  December  1 :  but  wten  that  date  came  round  there  was,  of  course,  a  further  delay — 
as  there  always  has  been  In  any  transportation  question  handled  by  the  Public  Service  Commission. 

REFORMING  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSION. 
Investigating  committees  twice  urged  the  dismissal  of  Chairman  McCall  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, who  had  successfully  represented  the  corporations  against  the  public  welfare.  Finally  The  Eve- 
ning World  took  up  the  fight  In  earnest  and  made  such  revelations  before  the  Thompson  Committee  that, 
on  December  6,  Governor  Whitman  removed  McCall  from  his  position  on  the  commission.  The  Immediate 
cause  was  that  the  Chairman  held  387  shares  of  stock  of  the  Kings  County  Electric  Light  and  Power  Com- 
pany. His  defence  was  that  he  had  transferred  this  stock  to  his  wife  Just  before  he  was  appointed  to  the 
commission.  In  his  opinion  Governor  Whitman  said  there  was  no  evidence  before  him  of  the  transfer  except 
the  Commissioner's  unsupported  statement,  and  that  while  he  had  no  desire  to  question  the  truth  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Call's  statement  he  "did  not  believe  that  a  transfer  within  the  meaning  of  the  law  ever  was  made."  Nine- 
teen other  reasons  for  the  dismissal  of  McCall  were  set  out,  but  the  Governor  did  not  go  Into  them. 

COMMITTEE    CHAIRMAN    PRAISES    EVENING    WORLD. 

Senator  Thompson,  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee  that  Investigated  Chairman  McCall  and 
made  the  charges  that  brought  about  his  dismissal,  said: 

"Credit  should  be  given  In  full  to  the  press  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  furnishing  the  committee  with 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  particularly  to  The  New  York  Evening  World,  which,  through  the  greatest 
Investigating  writer  In  its  staff,  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  furnished  the  committee  with  all  the  facts  concerning 
the  stock  transaction  which  concentrated  public  attention  and  really  brought  about  the  first  step  toward 
a  better  realization  of  the  benefits  of  a  satisfactory  public  service  regulation  for  this  community. 

"I  wish  also  to  acknowledge  that  whatever  of  success  has  been  achieved  by  the  committee  In  its  investi- 
gation of  these  transactions  has  been  wholly  due  to  the  Indefatigable  assistance  which  Miss  Loeb,  In  her 
wealth  of  public  spirit,  has  contributed  by  attending  dally  the  meetings  of  the  committee  and  generously 
giving  advice  and  counsel,  which  have  been  readily  accepted,  from  the  wonderful  store  of  scientific  Infor- 
mation which  she  has  accumulated  In  months  of  study  Into  the  gas  and  other  public  utility  corporations 
of  this  city." 

On  December  8  Governor  Whitman  appointed  Oscar  S.  Straus  to  succeed  McCall,  Other  members  of 
the  commission  were  then  under  investigation. 
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MAKES   SIX-CENT   BREAD   TOO    HOT    TO    HAND    OUT. 

As  a  result  of  figures  produced  by  The  World  six-cent  bread  was  made  too  hot  to  be  handed  out  to  the 
people  of  New  York  City.  By  analyzing  statistics  this  newspaper  showed  that  the  Increased  exportation 
of  wheat  could  continue  without  endangering  the  home  supply  and  that  the  soaring  market  was  predicated 
on  a  speculative  apprehension  of  a  shortage  that  would  not  materialize.  Wheat  at  $2  and  bread  at  ten 
cents  were  threatened.  An  extra  cent  on  the  loaf  would  have  cost  the  people  of  the  city  $16,500,000  In  a 
year.     Ten-cent  bread  would  have  meant  an  extra  annual  burden  of  $82,500,000. 

Inspired  by  The  World,  Attorney-General  Egburt  E.  Woodbury  announced  that  he  would  prosecute 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  law  any  combination  designed  Improperly  to  advance  the  price  of  flour.  No  more 
was  heard  of  six-cent  bread. 

The  World  then  looked  up  the  weight  of  loaves  being  sold  and  exposed  light-weight  bakers,  some  of 
whose  loaves  weighed  as  little  as  nine  ounces.  Investigation  of  the  bread  Itself  followed  with  the  startling 
discovery  that  plaster  of  parls  figured  as  a  rival  of  flour. 

OBTAINS    CITY   WORK   FOR  THE   UNEMPLOYED. 

During  the  Winter,  In  the  midst  of  a  severe  and  serious  situation  in  which  the  number  of  the  unemployed 
In  New  York  City  was  estimated  at  150,000,  the  largest  In  the  history  of  the  city,  a  dispute  arose  In  the 
Board  of  Estimate  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  municipality.  While  well-to-do  citizens  were  aiding  by 
collecting  food  from  door  to  door  for  the  starving  poor  and  bread  lines  were  forming  at  big  hotels  a  cry  was 
raised  that  the  city  should  help.  City  Chamberlain  Bruere  held  that  the  city  could  not  afford  the  necessary 
money  and  Comptroller  Prendergast  that  the  city  was  not  responsible. 

The  World  demanded  that  the  city  do  something  at  once  to  relieve  the  situation,  whether  It  cost 
$5,000,000  or  $500,000.  "The  unemployment  problem  in  its  present  acute  form,"  said  The  World, 
"cannot  be  considered  only  from  a  bookkeeper's  point  of  view." 

Mayor  Mltchel    appointed  a    committee  of    distinguished  citizens  under  the  chairmanship  of  Judge 
Elbert  H.  Gary,  and  workshops  were  opened  which  provided  Jobs  at  15  cents  an  hour. 
OTHER   PUpLIC   SERVICES   BY   THE   WORLD. 

The  World  led  the  opposition  which  killed  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Labor  Law  which  would 
have  permitted  women  and  children  to  work  more  than  sixty  hours  a  week  in  cannery  factories.  The  canners 
wanted  to  work  them  twelve  hours  a  day  during  the  rush  season. 

For  the  first  Summer  in  many  years  the  Criminal  Courts  rose  for  vacation  without  leaving  an  Increase 
In  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  Tombs  awaiting  trial.  As  a  result  of  The  World's  long  crusade,  the 
Judges  In  General  Sessions  sat  longer  hours  and  took  shorter  vacations. 

"The  World  is  doing  a  great  service  to  all  the  people  In  its  fight  for  the  collection  of  the  personalty 
tax  and  for  extension  along  that  line  of  taxation,"  said  Allan  Robinson,  President  of  the  Allied  Real  Estate 

The  city  educational  authorities  were  stirred  up  by  The  World's  discovery  that  many  non-resident 
children  were  yearly  grafting  $80  to  $100  worth  of  tuition  while  children  of  residents  were  on  half-time. 

The  World  organized  into  an  association  the  40,000  tennis  lovers  who  play  in  the  public  parks,  gave 
trophies  for  a  tournament  and  was  congratulated  by  Mayor  Mltchel. 

"I  want  to  commend  The  World  for  its  article  revealing  the  ease  with  which  thugs  and  crooks  may 
purchase  dangerous  weapons,  especially  knives,"  said  Justice  Freschl  in  Brooklyn  Court  of  Special  Sessions. 
POULTRY   TRUST   MEN  f  JAILED   AT   LAST. 

After  fighting  for  four  years  to  escape  prison,  twelve  wealthy  members  of  the  Poultry  Trust,  who  were 
convicted  in  1911  of  conspiracy  to  control  the  live  poultry  market  In  New  York  City,  were  sent  to  jail  in 
May  last  year.  The  thirteenth,  convicted  with  the  others,  died  about  three  months  before  the  Court  of 
Appeals  sustained  the  convictions.  The  methods  by  which  these  men  had  obtained  control  of  90  per  cent, 
of  the  live  poultry  trade  were  exposed  in  The  World  in  1910.  and  this  newspaper  furnished  the  District 
Attorney's  office  with  the  information  used  in  the  prosecution  and  extinction  of  the  trust,  which  had  had  no 
little  share  in  helping  to  boost  the  cost  of  living  in  the  city. 

The  statute  under  which  these  men  were  tried  had  been  on  the  books  for  fifty  years,  but  this  was  the 
first  prison  sentence  under  it.  The  trial  was  one  of  the  longest  in  the  history  of  the  New  York  courts, 
Eighty  persons  were  named  in  the  original  indictment.  Eighteen  were  brought  to  trial.  William  Travera 
Jerome,  who  acted  as  counsel  for  the  defendants,  tried  to  have  all  readers  of  The  World  kept  off  the  jury. 

THE   WORLD'S   CARTOONS. 
Again  many  of  the  daily  cartoons  in  The  World  won  international  fame.    One  that  Is  still  remembered 
m  many  a  home  throughout  the  world,  and  long  will  be,  bore  the  title,  "But  why  did  you  klU  US?"    The 
drawing  showed  the  question  being  addressed  to  Emperor  William  by  the  shades  of  the  little  children 
drowned  on  the  Lusitania.     Another  notable    one  was  entitled,  "I'm  a  patient  man,  William,  but" 
It  was  Uncle  Sam  speaking.    John  Bull  also  came  In  for  his  share  of  attention. 

WORLD'S   BUREAU   OF   ACCURACY   AND   FAIR   PLAY. 

The  World's  Bureau  of  Accuracy  and  Fair  Play,  which  was  founded  by  Ralph  Pulitzer  la  1912,  Issued 
its  first  biennial  report.  This  showed  that  the  work  of  the  bureau  had  achieved  the  object  of  Its  founder. 
In  that  It  had  stamped  out  carelessness,  fakes  and  fakers  and  that  its  aim  had  been  adopted  by  otlier  news- 
papers and  by  news  agencies. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence  the  bureau  dealt  with  787  cases  involving  charges  against 
accuracy  or  fair  play  In  the  news  and  editorial  columns.  The  complaints  sustained  numbered  498.  the  cor- 
rections published  291.  There  were  in  addition  68  publications  in  the  Interest  of  fair  play  where  The  World 
had  not  been  at  fault.     Every  complaint  received  was  carefully  inquired  into. 

The  records  of  its  Investigations  during  the  two  years  prove  that  the  men  attached  to  the  home  office  of 
The  World  are  careful  and  accurate.  They  further  show  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  errors  corrected 
are  not  due  so  much  to  the  carelessness  of  reporters  or  editors  as  to  the  misinformation  supplied  by  persona 
upon  whom  they  must  rely  for  the  news. 

"So  far  as  the  writer  knows,"  says  the  report,  "only  three  men  In  the  home  office  have  been  dropped 
because  of  this  bureau's  reports,  and  they  certainly  deserved  to  be.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  careful 
In  our  reports  to  fully  vindicate  all  whose  accuracy  or  fair  play  was  unjustly  questioned  and  to  pass  as 
'excusable  errors*  those  which  could  not  have  been  averted  by  a  proper  standard  of  care  and  attention  to 
duty." 

SOME   MINOR   ACHIEVEMENTS   BY   THE   WORLD. 

On  August  8  The  World  gave  the  first  hint  of  the  romance  of  President  WUson  and  Mrs.  Normaa 
Gait,  now  his  bride. 

The  telephone  across  the  continent  was  first  used  by  The  World  when  on  February  20  It  rang  up  the 
office  of  President  Charles  C.  Moore  at  San  Francisco  and  got  from  him  the  story  of  the  opening  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  The  World  that  the  fiags  on  the  city  and  other  public  buildings  were  hung 
at  half-mast  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  President  Lincoln. 

As  he  sailed  from  the  Island  of  South  Georgia  for  the  South  Pole  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  sent  The  World- 
his  parting  message,  told  of  his  plans  and  said  he  might  be  heard  from  some  time  this  Spring. 

The  World  offered  $1,000  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  murderer  of  flve-year-old  Leonore  Anne 
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Cohn  in  the  hallway  oJ  her  home  at  353  Third  Avenue,  and  another  11,000  for  the  discovery  of  the 
miirderer  of  four-year-old  Charles  Murray  In  the  hallway  of  his  home  at  270  First  Avenue. 

On  the  allegations  of  race  prejudice  In  the  case  of  Leo  M.  Frank,  who  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of 
Mary  Phagan,  The  World  sent  a  trained  Investigator  to  Atlanta,  Ga,,  to  present  both  sides. 

When  Villa  declared  he  could  pacify  Mexico  The  World  secured  an  Interview  with  him  In  which  he 
told  of  his  plans  and  said  that  after  establishing  peace  he  would  seek  no  office  for  himself  but  would  retire 
to  his  ranch. 

Chief  Gunner's  Mate  Frank  Crilley,  U.  S.  N.,  described  for  The  World  his  record  dive  of  288  feet 
to  the  sunken  submarine  F-4  In  the  crystal  waters  of  Honolulu  Harbor. 

Harry  Kemp,  the  "box  car  poet,"  spent  a  night  for  The  World  In  the  Hotel  fle  Gink  and  wrote  the 
"Lay  of  the  Hobo." 

"Dopey  Benny"  Fein  gave  The  World  his  amazing  tale  of  crime  for  hire  In  New  York  City.  The 
overlord  of  gangs  told  how  his  thugs  gouged  out  eyes,  cut  off  ears,  broke  limbs,  blew  up  workshops  or  com- 
mitted murder  at  fixed  prices  and  declared  that  his  income  from  east  side  unions  amounted  to  $12,000  a  year. 

Publicity  in  The  World  proved  fatal  to  a  curious  organization  for  "war  relief  work  by  sweet  young  girls" 
carried  on  at  13  West  Flfty-flrst  Street  as  the  "White  Cross  of  the  American  Club." 

The  World  again  prosecuted  several  men  who  carried  on  "Want  Ad"  swindles.  Among  them 
Frederick  C.  Taylor,  who  ran  a  school  for  moving  picture  actors  and  did  not  live  up  to  the  promises  on  whicb 
he  had  collected  money,  was  sent  to  the  Island  for  nine  months. 

PHONE     RATE   CXJT   AN   EVENING   WORLD   VICTORY. 

The  Evening  World  was' able  to  rejoice  with  Its  readers  over  its  victory  In  its  long  and  brilliantly 
fought  battle  for  five-cent  phones  throughout  Greater  New  York.  The  city  gave  widespread  expression 
to  its  satisfaction  when  the  cut  In  the  rate  was  ordered.  Distinguished  citizens,  including  Mayor  Mltchel 
and  all  the  department  heads  of  the  City  Government,  poured  in  upon  The  Evening  World  their  com- 
mendations. Many  district  civic  societies  also  sent  In  their  congratulations.  The  cut  cost  the  telephone 
company  $2,636,000  from  Its  yearly  Income,  officials  said. 

Another  great  victory  won  by  The  E\'ening  World  was  the  new  Taxlcab  ordinance  signed  by  Mayor 
Mltchel  the  first  week  of  the  year.  This  ended  a  long  struggle  to  regain  for  the  city  Its  full  rights  In  Its 
own  streets  at  least  so  far  as  one  grievous  form  of  trespass  was  concerned.  Private  persons  were  selling 
rights  in  the  city  streets  for  private  profit.  A  single  hotel  netted  In  this  form  of  graft  no  less  than  $30,000 
a  year  for  the  privilege  of  driving  a  cab  up  to  its  doors  to  pick  up  a  fare  who  wanted  a  cab. 

INAUGURATES   PENNY    SCHOOL    LUNCHES. 

It  was  found  during  the  Winter  that  many  starving  children  were  attending  the  public  schools.  The 
number  was  estimated  at  no  fewer  than  37,776  After  an  investigation  by  Miss  Sophie  Irene  Loeb  The 
Evening  World  began  to  collect  funds  to  provide  the  underfed  little  ones  with  a  square  meal  at  school  every 
day  for  the  price  of  one  penny — and  the  penny  was  to  be  provided  too  for  those  who  could  not  afford  even 
that  small  sum.  In  July  the  Board  of  Estimate  paid  this  newspaper  the  compliment  of  unanimously  voting 
526,500  revenue  bonds  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  penny  lunchrooms  in  a  hundred  schools. 
Such  was  the  success — and  also  the  need — of  the  movement. 

A  fund  is  being  maintained  by  The  Evening  World  to  pay  the  pennies  for  the  children  who  cannot 
afford  to  buy  the  lunches.  If  one  child  in  every  twenty — that  was  the  proportion — ^was  to  be  allowed  to 
go  underfed  a  great  army  would  grow  up  lacking  the  physical  and  mental  vigor  the  community  requires 
In  them.  The  Penny  School  Lunch  Fund  is  one  of  the  most  practical  means  yet  devised  to  help  needy 
families  through  a  hard  Winter. 

PENSIONS   FOR    WIDOWED   MOTHERS   ANOTHER   VICTORY. 

For  two  years  The  Evening  World  conducted  its  campaign  to  win  the  passing  of  the  Widowed 
Mothers'  Pension  law  which  Governor  Whitman  signed  on  April  7  last  year.  One  of  the  pens  used  by  the 
Governor  In  signing  the  act  was  handed  by  him  to  Miss  Loeb,  of  The  Evening  World  staff,  as  a  memento 
of  her  articles  in  this  newspaper.  Now  Instead  of  having  to  part  from  her  children  and  send  them  to  an 
Institution  If  she  cannot  afford  to  provide  for  them,  the  widowed  mother  is  paid  the  same  sum  as  would  be 
paid  the  Institution  for  the  maintenance  of  the  children. 

END    TAX    DODGING,    SAYS    THE    EVENING    WORLD. 

Mustering  facts  and  figures  with  Its  usual  brilliant  clarity.  The  Evening  World  In  November  and 
December  dealt  telling  blows  on  the  system  of  municipal  management  which  in  New  York  City  has  Increased, 
the  taxes  by  82  per  cent,  while  the  population  grew  only  31  per  cent.  New  York  was  shown  to  be  over- 
engineered,  over-superintended,  over-surveyed.  Millions  went  in  jobs  and  nothing  came  in  the  way  of  results. 
The  Evening  World  declared.  It  was  shown  that  in  an  expensive  system  of  overlapping  bureaus  and 
their  practice  of  "passing  the  buck"  the  same  work  was  done  two  or  three  times  over,  milking  the  city  of 
millions. 

The  Evening  World  urged  that  as  a  first  practical  step  toward  solving  the  city  tax  problem  an  end 
should  be  put  to  the  tax  dodging  which  robs  the  city  of  millions,  and  that  some  of  the  burden  borne  by  real 
estate,  more  than  82  per  cent  of  the  whole,  should  be  placed  upon  public  utilities.  And  It  asked  why  the 
lawmakers  were  so  shy  of  the  corporations. 

Throughout  the  year  The  Evening  World  kept  at  its  efforts  to  extend  to  Brooklyn  the  boon  of 
80-cent  gas  which  its  fight  obtained  for  Manhattan. 

SUNDAY    WORLD    WINS    HIGH    COMPLIMENTS. 

The  StTNDAy  World  made  Immense  strides  during  1915.  It  was  acclaimed  by  many  distinguished 
writers  and  the  editors  of  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  country  as  representing  the  greatest  advance  in 
Sunday  journalism.  The  enconlums  paid  to  The  Sunday  World  by  noted  authors  were  perhaps  the  highest 
ever  given  to  any  such  publication. 

Striking  improvement  was  made  In  the  color  work  in  The  Sunday  World  during  the  year.  It  is  now 
as  good  as  that  In  the  most  expensive  monthly  magazines. 

The  diversity  of  Interest  in  the  subjects  dealt  with  and  the  humor  and  humanity  which  were  so 
delicately  entwined  In  their  treatment  were  widely  and  highly  appreciated.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  year  In  the  Magazine  Section  of  The  Sunday  Worid  was  the  astounding  story  of  his  life 
told  In  "The  Revelations  of  a  Foreign  Spy,"  by  Ignatius  T.  T.  Lincoln,  who,  though  practically  penniless 
when  he  left  Canada  lor  England,  and  spoke  English  with  a  strong  German  accent,  changed  his  name,  got 
himself  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  then  of  the  Inner  circle  of  the  BritLsh  secret  service — 
all  in  order  that  he  might  serve  the  Kaiser. 

SUNDAY    WORLD    AIDS    SCHOOL   CHILDREN. 

The  Sunday  World  also  continued  Its  work  In  behalf  of  the  school  children  in  athletics,  play,  gardening, 
and  other  directions.  More  than  4,000  medals  and  pins  were  awarded  to  the  young  gardeners.  More  than 
65.000  boys  competed  for  Sunday  World  medals  In  the  athletic  games.  The  walking  clubs  also  had  a 
successful  year.     The  Sunday  World  Baseball  League  broke  all  Its  records. 

In  June  the  seven  prettiest  girls  among  the  readers  of  The  Evening  World  were  given  free  trips  for 
themselves  and  an  escort  to  the  Panama  Exposition  by  the  Universal  Film  Manufacturing  Company. 
Among  the  chaperons  of  the  party  was  Mrs.  Champ  Clark,  wife  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

As  in  all  other  years  Its  readers  sent  aid  to  many  families  In  distress  and  The  World  was  the  means 
Ol  restoring  many  lost  relatives  and  much  lost  property. 
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CAME    LAWS    OF    THE 

CLOSE  SEASON  FOR  GAME 
The  following  table  sbows  the  close  season  for  all  grame  in  t^e  United  States,  with  the  exception 
ofmountainsheepandgoatand  afew  unlmportantspecies.    Where  no  dates  are  given  kind  of  game 
does  not  exist,  or  close  season  at  all  times.    Local  laws,  where  operative,  should  be  consulted. 
Thefirstdateof  the  close  season  and  the  first  date  of  the  open  season  are  given. 


A)»bama 

Alaska  (d)   

Arizona 

Arkansas 

CaJifonila 

Cotoratlo    

CoDDecUcat   

Delaware 

IJist.  of  Col 

Florida  (12)     .... 

(icorgiii .. 

Idiho   

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Long  Island 

r^ouisiaua 

Miiine 

Mainland    

Mnssacfausetts. ... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

MI.<^onri 

Montana 

Nebr.-kska 

Ne7iida    

New  Hiimpsiiire  . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

•New  York 

North  Cnrollna... 

Nortli  Dakota 

Ohio 

Ok  lahoma    

Oregon 

I'ennsylvania  . 

Ittiode  Island 

Soutli  Carolina... 
South  Dakota  ... 
Tenne-ssee  ... 

Teliifl 

UUh 

Veimont 

Vii^inia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Mammala. 


Deer. 


Jan.  1-Nov.  1  (a)... 

Nov.  *2-Ang.  15 

Dec.  16-Oct.  1,  (a).. 

Jan    U-Nov.  11 

Oct  15-Ang   16(a)IJ 

At  all  limes 

To  June  1,  1911.., 


J:in.  1-Sept.  1 

Mar.  10-Nov.  20 

Dec.  i-Oct.  1  (aj.... 
Dec.  1-Sept.  1  (12). 

To  1925 

Atnll  times 

At  all  times  

At  all  times 

M«r.  1-Sept.  1 

At  all  times 

Jan   6-Sept.  15  (a).. 
Dec.  I6X3ct.  1  (12). 

Dec.  25-Nov.  10 

(32)    

Dec.  1-NoT.  10 

Nov.  30-Nov.  10 

M.ir.  1-NoT.  15  (a).. 
Jan.  1-NoT.  )  (a).... 

Dec.  I6-Oct.  1 

At  all   times 

Oct.  16-Sept.  15 

Dec.lS-Dec.  1(12) 

S-e  note  34 

Nov.  6-Oct.  16(b)... 
Nov.  16-Oct.  1*.. 
Feb.  I-Oct.  1.  ... 
At  all  times 


Dec.  I-Nov.  I  (a).... 
Nov.l-Aug.16  (a)... 

Dec.  16-Dec.  1 

At  all  times  (9)..  .. 
Jan.  1-Sept.  1  (12).. 
Dec.  I-Nov.  1    (a).. 

To  1911 

Jan.  1-Nov.  1  fa)... 

Nov.  1-Oct.  15 

Dec.  6-Nov.  15  (9).. 
Dec.  I-Sept.  1  (12) 
Nov.  1-Sept  15(a)... 
Dec.  1-Oct.  15  (a) 
Dec.  1-Nov.  11  (12). 
Nov.  16-Oct.  1 «. 


Elk,  Antelope, 
Mooss,  Caribou. 


Dec.  11-Ang.  I  (a)31 
At  all  times 


At  all  times. 
At  all  times . 


Jan.  l-Sept.  1(1).. 


At  all  times 
At  all  times  . 


At  all  times  . 
At  all  times. 


At  all  times 

Nov.3e-Nov.  10(a). 


Dec.  1-Oct.  1(1) 

At  all  times 

Oct.  16-Sept.  15  . 
At  all  times 


At  all  times. 
At  all  times. 


At  all  times  . 


At  all  times. 
At  all  times  . 
At  all  times 


At  all  times 
At  all  times 
At  all  times.. 


At  all  times 


At  nil   times  

Nov.  16-Sept.  1  (12) 


Jan.  1-Sept.  1  ... . 

Nov.Valbct.'s 

Oct.  1«-Sept.  1.... 
Feb.  1-Nov.  1  .... 
Mar.  lOct.  1.... 
Jan.  1-Aug.  1 


Squirrel, 


Mar.  1-Oct.  1 . 


Jan.  1-Oct.  16    

Mar.  1-Oct.  1 

Jan.  1-Oct.  8(21). 

Jan.  1-Nov.  16 

Feb.  1-Nov.  I...   . 


Feb.  1-Ane  1 

Nov.  1-July  1 

Jan.  1-Sept.  1 

Jan.  1-Sept.  1 

Feb.  1-NoT.  15(23) 
Jan.  1-Nov.  1  ... 
Feb.  16-Oct.  I.... 
Nov.  1-Sept.  1.... 
Dec.  25-Nov.  10... 
Nov.  13-Oct.  12... 
At  all  times 


Feb.  1-Aug.  31.. 
Jan.  10-Apr.  I.. 


Sept.  15-Nov.  15. 
Jan.  1-Nov.  1 .... 


Jan.  1-June  1. 
Dec.ilbcV.'i". 


To  Oct.  1.1919(12) 
Dec.  16-Nov.  10 
Dec.  1-June  1.. 
Nov.  16-Oct.l  (12) 
Local  laws 


Oct.21-8ept.  16  .. 


Nov.  1-Sept.  1.. 
Dec.  1-Oct.  15  . 
Jan.  1-Nov.  1.. 
Local  laws 


Jan.  1-June  1  (12) 


Dec.  l-8ept.  16... 
Local  laws...  . 


Dec.  1-Sept.  16 
Feb.  1-Oct.  10(12) 


Rabbit. 


April  1-Oct.  1  ... 
Dec.  26-Nov.  10. . 
Mar.  1-Oct.  12... 
Mar.  2-Oct.  1 


Mar.  1-Oct.  1 

Dec.  16-Nov.  10... 


Feb.  1-Oct.  1  (12)  , 
Dec.S^Nov.'is*.'... 


Dec.  1-Nov.  1. 
Jan.  1-Nov.  1. 


Mar.  1-Sept.  16 

Feb.  1-Nov.  1  (29).. 


Birds. 


Quail. 


Mar.  1-Nov.  1. 


Jan.  I-Oct.  16 

Feb.  1-Sept.  10(12). 


Feb.  2-Oct.  16 

Feb.  1-Dec.  1 

Dec.  I-Sept.l 

At  nil  times 

Nov.  24-Oct.8 

Jan.  1-Nov. 16 

Mar.  li-.Nov.  1   .... 
Mar.  10-Nov.  2(1  (12) 

Mar.  1-Nov.  20 

De.-.  1-Nov.  1 

Dec.  10-Nov.  11 

Det-.  21-Nov.  10 

Dec.  16-iNov.  1 

At  all  times 

Jan.  1-Nov.  16 , 

Jan.  1-Nov.  1  (12)... 

Feb    16-Nov.  1 

At  all  times • 

Dec.  25-Nov.  10 

Nov.  iJ-Oct.  12 

To  Nov.  1,  1920  .... 

Dec.  1-Oct.  1 

Mar.  1-Nov.  1 

Jan.  1-Mar.  1  ...••• 

At  all  times • 

Nov    16-Nov.  1 

Jan.  1-Sept.  15 

Dec.  1-Oct.  1  (12).. 

Dec.  16-Nov.  10 

Jan.  1-Oct.  25 

To  Oct.  1,  1918 

Mar.  1-Nov.  1 , 

At  all  times 

At  all  times 

Jan.  1-Nov.  30 

Nov.  1-Oct.  1  (12)... 

Dec.  1-Oct.    16 

Jan.  1-Nov.  1 • 

Mar.  16-Nov.  16  (12) 

At  all  times 

Jan.  1-Nov.  16 

Feb.  1-Deo.  1 •. 

Nov.  1-Oct.  1  (12).. 

Dec.  1-Sept.  16 

Feb.  1-Nov.  1  (12)., 
Oct.  n-Oct.  1  (12).. 

Dec.  1-Nov.  1 

At  all  times ..• 

To  1919 


1  Elk  only.  4  Piairie  chicken,  clo.sed  season  all  year.  5  Kail  excepted.  6  Female  protected  all  the  year.  7  Snipe 
only.  8  Hail — Connecticut,  Dec.  1-Sept.  16.  9  Deer  raised  in  ptlvate  pieserves  may  be  killed  at  any  time.  10  Certain 
8i>ecies.  12  Ix)cal  exceptions.  13  Gobblers,  Jane  1-Apr.  15.  19  Sundays  and  Mondays  are  also  rinsed  seasons  for  ducks  and 
other  waterfowl.  21  Kail,  coot,  mud  hen,  Dec  1-Sept.  1.  5S  Except  Jane  15-Sept.  15.  21  Between  Nov.  24  and  Jan.  1, 
hunting  with  doe  and  ferret  only.  28  C'tck  pheasant  may  be  killed  Oct.  6-Oct.  1,  undei  permit.  29  Hesidents  of  the  State  may 
kill  rabbits  on  tneirown  land  at  any  time  31  Se:ison  vaiiea  according  tn  latitude.  32  Open  season  fm  few  days  only 
lat-'  in  November.  33  Prairie  chicken,  Nov.  1-Oct.  16.  34  Open  season  about  4  days  In  late  fall.  Law  not  applicable  to  pos- 
session of  imported  deer  pioperly  tagtied.  Prohibitory  laws  against  hunting  doves  and  robins  exist  in  nearly  all  States. 
Sale  ot  game  during  close  season  is  prohibited  in  most  States      License  fees  from  non-iesideiits  leqnlied  in  some  States. 

(a)  Temale  deei  and  elk  and  deer  without  hoins  protected  at  all  times,  (b)  Except  deer  without  horns.  Non-resident  not 
peimitted  to  kill,  (d)  Gaoie  animals  or  birds  raiy  be  killed  at  any  time  for  food  or  clothing  by  native  Indians  or  Esquimaux,  or 
by  miners  oi  explorers  in  need  of  food,  but  game  so  killed  cannot  be  shipped  or  sold. 

»NEW  YOKK.  Dales  for  deer  hunting  apply  to  Adiiondack  region  only;  rest  of  State  no  open  season.  Exceptions: 
Ulster,  Oiangeand  Sullivan  Counties,  Nov.  16-Nov.  1.  Fawns  at  alt  times.  Hunting  with  dogs,  traps  or  devices  of  any 
kind  prohibited. 

Wild  Kiros— Catching,  killing,  or  the  possession  of  live  or  dead,  and  robbing  of  nests  prohibited  at  all  times — except 
English  sparrow,  hawk,  crow,  owl,  and  blackbird. 

Hunting  and  shooting  on  Sunday  prohibited. 

Export  of  game  or  biids  taken  in  the  State  is  prohibited. 


FISH  LAWS,  NEW  YORK  STATE,  OPEN  SEASON. 

Trout— First  Saturday  in  April  to  August  31.  Minimum  length,  six  inches.  Not  more  than  ten 
pounds  of  trout  may  be  taken  or  transported  by  one  person  in  one  day.  Trout  must  not  be  taken  by 
any  other  method  than  angling. 


Several  States,  1916. 
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SEVERAL  STATES,  1916. 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Open  season  may  be  found  by  reversing  dates.  The  difficulty  of  securing  absolute  accuracy  In  a 
table  of  this  kind  is  very  great,  and  absence  in  laws  of  many  States  of  express  legislation  as  to  Inclu- 
sion or  exclusion  of  date  upon  which  seasons  open  and  close  makes  exactness  almost  an  Impossibility. 

Compiled  and  corrected  to  December  1,  1915. ^^ 


Biros. 


Grouie  and  Prairie 
Cllicken. 


Pec.  15-Nov.  15. 
Mar.  2-Sept.  1.. 
At  all  times.... 
Deo.  l-Oct.  31  .. 
Dec.  l_Sept.  I... 
Oct.  ll-Aug.lS.. 
Nov.  24-Oct.  8  . . 


Mar.  15-Sept.  1 

Dec.  SO-Dec.  1 

At  all  litnes 

Dec.  l-AufT.  15(4).. 
Oct.  16-Oct.  1  (30).. 
Dec.  21-Nov.  10(33) 

Dec.  1-Sept.  1 

At  all  times 

Jan.  1-NoT.lB 

Jan.  1-NoT.  1 

Jan.  1-Dec.  1  .  .  . .. 
Nov.  I5-Sept.  16(12) 
Dec.  25-Nov.  It)  ... 
Nov.  13-Oct.  12  (4). 

Dec.  1-Oct  1 

Dec.  1-Oct.l 


Wild  Turkey. 


Apr.  l-Dec.l  (6).. 


Pheasant. 


Dec.  lij-Oct.  1 

Jan.ll-Nov.  11(13) 

At  all  limes 

At  all  times 


Dec.  26-Nov.  I  ... 
Mai.  Iiv-Nov.  20.... 
Mar.  1-Nov.  20  . . . 


At  nil  times 

At  all  tlme^.  .. 
Dec.  16-Nov.  I  . 


Feb.  1-Sept.  1 

Feb!V6'-Nov!"r(6). 
DeeiVi-No'v-'lO  ... 
At  all  times 


At  all  times 

Oct.  16-Sept.  IB  (12) 

Dec.  l-8ept.  1 

Jan.  1-Sept.  15 

Dec.  I-Oct.  I 

Dec.  16-Nov.  10.  ... 
Nov.  26-Sept.  16  (4) 
Dec.  1-Oct.  1 


May  l-Jan.  1. 
Jan.  1-Nov.  1, 


At  all  times. 


To  1919 

Nov.26-Oct.  26(12) 


Nov.  2-Sept.  7.. 
At  all  times.... 


Nov.  1-Aug.  15(4). 

Dec.  1-Oct.  IB 

Jan.  1-Nov.  I 


Oct.  l()-8ept.  10... 

Mar.  1-Nov.  1 

At  all  times 

At  all  tlm«s 

Dec.  l—Sept.  15 

Feb.  1-Nov.  1(12). 
Nov.  1-Sept.  IB  (12) 

Dec.  1-Oct.  13 

Oct.  S-Sept.  7  (12)  . 
Nov.  16-Sepl.l  (12). 


Mar.  1-Nov.  1.... 

Jan.  1-Nov.  16.  . . 
Dec.  l-6ct.  15.... 
Mar.  is-Nov.'iB.. 


Dec.  15-Nov.  IS. 
At  nil  times  ... 


Jan. 1-Nov, 1. 


At  all  times 

At  all  times 

Nov.  04-(Xt.8 

At  all  times 

Dec.  26-Nov.  1 

Dec.20-Dec.l 

At  all  times 

Dec.  1-Aug.  15 

To  July  1,  1915  (28) 

At  all  times 

Dec.  16-Nov  1 

rol918 

Jan.  1-Nov.  15  (12). 

Jan.  I-Nov.  1 

Jan. 1-Dec.  1 

At  all   times 

Dec   26-Nov.  10  ... 
Nov.  13-C)ct.  12  (12) 

At  all  times 

Dec.-Oct.  1  (10). 


At  all  times 

Oct.  16-Scpt.  15. 
At  nil  times  ... 
At  all  times  .... 
At  all  times  . . . 
Dec.  16-Nov 

At  all  times 

At  all  times  (12) 


10... 


■yyoodcock. 


Nov.24-Oct.  10. 
Jiin.  1-Nov.  15  . 
Jan.  1-Nov.  1. .. 
.Tan.  1-Nov.  1 .  . 
Jan.  1-Dec.  1  .. 


To  July  1,  1920. 
Dec.  1-Oct.  1.... 
Dec.  )-Oct.  1.... 


Jan.  1-Nov.  1..  . 
Deo.  1-Oct.  15... 
Jan.  l-.Nov.  15., 
Nov.  15-Oct.  1  ., 
Dec.  26-Nov.  10., 
Nov.  13-Oct.l2  ., 

Dec.  1-Oct.  1 

At  all  times  .  ... 


Duck,  Ooose,  Brant.  Plover,  Snipe,  Kail. 


Feb.  1-Nov.  1  . 
Mar.  2-8ept.  1 . 
Feb.  1-Oct.  IB 


Keb.  1-Nov.  1(21). 

Mar.  2-Sept.  I 

Feb.  1-Oct.  16 


At  all  limes. 


Jan,  1-Nov.  1   

Dec.  1-Oct.  I  (12), 
Dec.  1-Oct.  10  (12) 


At  nil  times  .... 
At  all  times  . ., 
At  all  times  ... 

At  nil    times 

Dec.  1-Oct.  15.. 
At  all  times.  ... 


Nov.  11 -Oct.  21. 
Jan.  1-Nov.  1.. 
Nov.  2-Oct.  1.. 
Dec.  1-Oci.  1., 
Jan.  1-Nov.  1.. 


Jan.  1-Nov.  IB  (12) 
April  1-Dec,  1 


Feb,  I-Nov,  1  (12). 
Dec,  l-<3ct.  15 


Mar.  1-Nov,  I. 


At  all  times  

At  all  limes 

Feb.  1-Nov.  1  M2). 
Oct.  15-Oct.  I  (12) 

Dec.  1-Oct.  15 

At  all  times 


Dec.  1  Oct.  15  ... 
Deo.  1-Nov.  I.. . . 
Jan.  1-Nov.  I.... 
Oct.  10-Oct.  1  ... 
Jan.  1-Nov.  1.... 
Jan.  1-Nov.  1.... 


Dec.  1-Oct.  1 

Jan.  1-Nov.  1(12) 


Dec.  1-Oct.  1. 
At  all  times.. 


Feb.  I-Oot.  16 

Dec.  16-Sept.  1   

Jan,  16-Ocl.  1 

Feb.  1-Nov    1 

Feb.  1-Nov.  1 

Feb.  16-Nov.  20  .... 
Feb.  16-Nov.  20(10) 

Jan.  16-Oct.  1 

Dec.  16-Sepl.   I 

Dec.  16-Sept    1 

Dec.  16-Sept.  1 

Apr.  16-Sept.  I.     .. 

Jan.  16-Oct.  1 

Jan.  ll-Oct.  1 

Feb,  1-Nov.  1 

Dec.  l6-8ept.  1 

Feb.  1-Nov.  I 

Jan.  1-Oot.  1  (10).   . 

Dec.  l(i-Sept.  I 

Dec.  l_Sept.  1 

Feb.  1   Nov.  1 

Fel).  1-Sepl.  16 

Dec.  16-Sept.  1 

Dec.  16-Sept.  1 

Jan.  16-Oct.  1 

Dec.  1 6-Sept.  1 

Feb.  1-Nov.  1  (12)... 
Jan.  16-Oct,  1  (12),. 

Jan.  ll-Oct,  1 

Feb.  1-Nov,  1 

Dec,  1-Sept,  7 

Dec,  16  Sept.  1(19). 

Feb.  1-Sept.  16 

Jan.  16-Oct    1  (12)., 

Jan.  16-Oct    1 

Jan,  I-Oct,  I 

Feb,  16-Nov   20 

Dec,  l-8ept,  10,,  . 

Jan.  16-Oct. 1 

Feb.  1-Oct.  15 

Jan.  1-Oot.    1 

Dec.  16-Sept.  16 

Feb.  1-Nov.  1 

Jan.  16-Oct.  1  (12). 

Jan.  16  Oct    1 

Dec.  1-Sept.  7 

Dec.  16-Sept.  16... 


Feb  1-Oct.  16(5).. 
Dec.  16-Sept.  1  (5).. 
Dec.  16-Sept.  1  (8).. 

Dec.  16-Sept.  1 

Dec.  16-Sept.  1  (6).. 
Feb,  1-Nov,  20  (5). 
Feb,  1-Dec.  1  (12).. 

Dec.  16-Sept,  1 

Dec,  16-Sept,  1  (6). 
Dec.  16-Sept.  1.,.   . 
Dec.  16-Sept,  1.  .. 

May  1-Sept.  1    

Dec.  16-Sept.  1 

Dec.  1  Ang.  16 

Feb.  1-Nov.  1 

Dec.  1-Aug.  15 

Dec.  16-Sept.  J.   ... 

Dec.  1-Aug.  15 

Dec.  16-Sept.  1 

Nov.  7-Sept.  7 

Feb  1-Nov.  1 

Dec.  16-Sept,  1  (12). 

Dec.  16-Se|.t.  1 

Dec.  16-8ept.  1 

Dec.  16-Sept.  15 

Dec.  1-Aug.  15 

Dec.  16-Sept.  1 

Dec.  16-Sept.  1 

Dec.  1-Sept.  16 

Dec.  16-Sept.  1 

Nov.  2-Sept,  7 

Dec,  16-8ert,l(l9). 

Dec.  16-Sept.  1 

Dec.  16-Nov,  1(12). 

Dec.  16-Sept.  1 

Dec.  1-Ang.  15 

Feb.  1-Nov.  20 

Oct.  10-Sept,  10,.,  . 

Dec,  16-Oct,  1 

Feb.  1-Nov.  1 

Dec.  16-Oct.  I  (7).., 

Dec.  1-Sept.  1 

Dec.  16-Sept.  1 147 

Dec.  16  Oct.  1  (12).   l48 

Dec.  16-Oct.  16...     l49 

Dec.  1-Scpt,  7 '50 

Dec.  16-Sept,   16....  61 


t 
3 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
V> 
ft 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 


Lake  Trout  nml  Wbitefish.— Lake  trout  not  less  than  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  white- 
fish  nolless  than  \%  pounds  in  the  round,  may  be  taken  and  possessed  from  Aprii  1  to  September 30, 
both  inclusive.  Otsego  whitefish,  commonly  called  Otsego  bass,  not  less  than  nine  inches  in  length, 
may  betaken  and  posses,sed  from  January  1  to  October  31,  both  inclusive.  A  person  may  take  by 
augliugnoi  to  exceed  ten  lake  troutin  one  day,  but  whenever  two  or  more  persons  are  angling  from 
thesame  boat  they  may  take  not  to  exceed  fifteen  In  one  day.  Whitefi.sh  may  be  taken  in  any  num- 
ber or(iuantity.  Lake  trout  and  whitetish  may  be  taken  in  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  in  auy  number  or 
quantity  at  any  time,  and  when  so  taken  may  be  possessed. 

Black  Bass. -June  16  to  November  30,  inclusive.  Minimum  length,  ten  Inches.  Limit  per  day 
to  one  pei-son,  fifteen ;  to  a  boat,  two  or  more  persons,  twenty-five;  bass  must  not  be  taken  by  auy 
other  method  than  angling. 

Pickerel  and  Pike.— May  1  to  March  1,  inclusive.  Pike,  minimum  length, ten  inches.  Pickerel, 
minimum  length  (St.  Lawrence  River),  twenty  inches. 

Pike  Perch.— Not  less  than  twelve  inches  in  length  may  be  taken  and  possessed  In  any  number 
or  quantity  from  May  1  to  March  1,  both  inclusive. 

Frogs.— Bullfrogs,  green  frogs  and  spring  frogs  maybe  taken  in  any  manner,  possessed,  bought 
and  sold  from  June  I  to  March  1,  both  inclusive.  They  shall  not  be  taken,  possessed,  bought  or  sold 
at  auy  other  time. 

(Long  Island,  Open  Season.) 

Trout.— April  1  to  August  31,  Inclusive. 

Rainbow  Trout.— April  16  to  September  30,  inclusive. 

Note.— The  State  Pish  and  Game  Laws  apply  where  not  in  conflict  with  the  Long  Island  provisions. 
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Famous  Waterfalls  of  the  World. 


MEN'S    DRESS    CHART    FOR    1916. 

The  following  la  a  specification  of  the  proper  attire  for  men  on  various  occasions  In  the  Spring 
of  1916,  prepared  and  copyrighted  by  The  Uaberdasher,  New  York. 

Afternoon  Teas,  Cburcb  and  Promenade. 

Coat  and  Overcoat — Black  cutaway  or  Chester- 
field overcoat 

Waistcoat — To  match  coat,  or  of  fancy  fabric. 

Trousers — Gray    striped    worsted. 

Hat — High  silk  or  soft. 

Shirts  and  Cuffs — Pleated,  ^hlte  or  fancy. 

Collar — Fold  or  wing 

Cravat — Once-over  or  four-ln-hand. 

Gloves — Gray  suede,  reindeer  or  chamois 

Boots — Patent  leather  or  dull  calf,  laced  or  but- 
toned kid  or  fancy  tops. 

Jewelry — Gold  or  Jewelled  llnSb,  studs  and  cravat 
pin. 


Day  Weddings,  Afternoon  Calls  and  Matinee 
KcceptioDS. 

Coat  and  Overcoat — Black  cutaway,  Chesterfield 

or  skirted  overcoat. 
Waistcoat — To  match  coat,  or  white. 
Trousers — Striped  gray  worsted;  match  coat. 
Hat— High  Bilk,  with  broad  felt  band. 
Shirts  and  Cuffs  — Stlfl  linen  or  pique  white. 
Collar — Wing  or  poke. 
Cravat — Pearl  once-over.  Ascot,  or  four-ln-hand, 

to  match  gloves. 
Gloves — Pearl  suede  or  glace,  to  match  cravat. 
Boots — Patent  leather  or  buttoned  kid  tops. 
Jewelry — Pearl  or  moonstone  links,  studs,  and 

cravat  pin 

Business,  Lounge  and  Morning  Wear. 

Coat  and  Overcoat — Jacket,  Chesterfield  over- 
coat. 

Waistcoat — To  match  Jacket,  or  fancy  fabric. 

Trousers — To  match  Jacket,  or  of  gray  striped 
fabric  with  dark  Jacket. 

Hat — Derby,  soft  or  straw. 

Shirts  and  Cufls — Pleated,  fancy  or  neglige. 

Collar — Fold  or  wing. 

Cravat — Four-in-hand  or  tie. 

Gloves — Tan  cape,  chamois  or  silk. 

Boots — Laced  calf  or  russet,  high  or  low. 

Jewelry — Pearl,  gold,  or  Jewelled  links  and  gold 
chain. 

Motoring,  Golf,    Driving,  Country. 

Coat  and   Overcoat — Norfolk  or  jacket.  Sport  or 

Chesterfield  overcoat. 
Waistcoat — To  match  Jacket  or  fancy. 
Trousers — Flannel  or  to  match  jacket:  knickers 

for  field  sports. 
Hat— Cap,  soft  hat  or  Panama. 
Shirts  and  Cuffs — Neglige  with  soft  cutfs. 
Collar — Fold  or  soft  outing  collar. 
Cravat— Four-ln-hand  tie  or  stock.' 
Gloves — Tan  cape  or  chamois. 
Boots — Laced  calf  or  russet,  high  or  low. 
Jewelry — Pearl  or  gold  links,  gold  chain. 


Evening    Weddings,    Balls,    Receptions, 
Formcl  Dinners  and  Theatres. 

Coat  and  Overcoat — Swallowtail,  cape,  skirted  or 

Chesterfield  overcoat. 
Waistcoat — White,  single  or  double-breasted,  of 

pique,  llnpn'  or  silk. 
Trousers — Same  material  as  coat. 
Hat— High  silk,  with  broad  felt  hand. 
Shirts  and  Cuffs — Stiff  pl'iuc  oi  linen,  white. 
Collar — PoUe,  wing,  or  lap  front. 
Cravat — White  tie  of  plain   or  figured  pique  or 

linen. 
Gloves — White  glace  or  reindeer;  white  cape  for 

theatre. 
Boots — Patent  leather,  buttoned  kid  tops,  patent 

leather  pumps. 
Jewelry — Pearl   or    moonstone   links   and   studs, 

platinum  bar-chain,  or  black  silk  cord. 

Evening,  Country  Dance,  Informal  DInneis, 
Club,  Stag,  and  at  Home  Dinners. 

Coat  and  Overcoat — Jacket  black  cr  Oxford, 
Chesterfield  overcoat. 

Waistcoat — Black,  silk  or  linen  single  or  double- 
breasted. 

Trousers — Same  material  as  Jacket. 

Hat — Derby,  soft  or  straw. 

Shirts  and  Cuffs — Pleated  white  of  linen  or  pique. 

Collar — Fold  or  wing. 

Cravat — Black  silk  tie. 

Gloves — Tan  cape,  chamois,  or  gray  sueae. 

Boots — Dull  calf,  laced  tops  or  gunmetal  pumps. 

Jewelry — Gold  or  jewelled  links  and  studs,  gold 
bar-chain,  or  black  ribbon. 


BIRTHSTONES. 

List  ais  adopted  by  the  American  National  Retail  Jewelers'  Association  In  coTiv&nHon  Aug.  8,  1913. 


January — Garnet. 
February — Amethyst. 
March — Bloodstone  and  aqua 

marine. 
April — Diamond. 
May — Emerald. 


June — Pearl    and  moonstone. 
July — Ruby. 

August — Sardonyx  and   peri- 
dot. 
September — Sapphire. 


October- 
line. 

Novemlber — Topaz. 

December — Turquoise 
lao'is- lazuli. 


-Opal  and  to,urma< 


a3<] 


V/EDDINO    ANNIVERSARIES. 


First- Cotton. 

Second — Paper. 

Third — Leather. 

Fourth— Fruit  and  Plowers. 

Fifth — Wooden. 

Sixth— Sugar. 

Seventh — Woollen. 


Eighth — India  Rubber. 

Ninth— Willow. 

Tenth— Tin. 

Eleventh— Steel. 

Twelfth— Silk  and  Fine  Linen. 

Thirteenth — Lace. 

Fourteenth — Ivory. 


Fifteenth— Crystal. 
Twentieth — China. 
Twenty-fifth — Silver, 
Thirtieth— Pearl. 
Fortieth— Ruby. 
Fiftieth— Golden. 
Seventy-fifth— Diamond. 


FAMOUS 

Height 
Name  and  Location.      In  feet. 

Gavarnle,  France 1,385 

Grand,  Labrador 2,000 

Minnehaha,  Minnesota. .. .       50 

Missouri,  Montana 90 

MontmorencI,  Quebec 265 

Multnomah,  Oregon 850 

Murchlson,  Africa 120 

Niagara.  New  York-Ontario    164 
RJukan,  Norway 780 


WATERFALLS    OF    THE 

Height 

Name  and  Location.      In  feet. 

Schaffhausen,  Switzerland..     100 

Seven    Falls,  Colorado....      266 

Skjaeggedalsfos,  Norway..     530 

Shoshone,  Idaho 210 

SnoqualmIe,  Washington. .      268 

Staubbach.  Switzerland 1,000 

Stirling.  New  Zealand 500 

Sutherland.  New  Zealand. .  1.904 
Takkakaw.  Srlt'h  Columblal,200 
Twin,  Idaho 180 


WORLD. 

Height 
Name  and  Location.     In  feet. 

Vettis,   Norway 950 

Victoria,    Africa 400 

Vorlngfos,  Norway <>00 

Yellowstone(upper)Montana)  10 
Yellowstone(lower)Montana  310 

Ygnassu.  Brazil 210 

Yosemlte(upper)Californla  l,-i:36 
Yosemlte(mlddle),  California  629 
Yosemlte  (lower),  CalUorola  aOO 
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THE  WORLD  ALMANAC  FOR  1916. 

Thb  astronomical  calculations  In  thl8  work  were  expressly  made  for  It  by  Dr.  J.  Morrison  and  are 
given  in  local  Mean  Time.  

Chronological  Eras. 

The  year  1916,  which  Is  bissextile  or  "leap  year,"  corresponds  to  the  year  7424-25  of  the  Byzantine 
era;  5676-77  of  the  Jewish  era,  the  year  56i77  commencing  at  sunset  September  27;  2669  since  the  foundation. 
of  Rome  according  to  Varro;  2692  of  the  Olympiads  or  the  fourth  year  of  the  673d  Olympiad  commencing 
on  July  1:  2576  of  the  Japanese  era,  and  to  the  fourth-flfth  year  of  the  period  entitled  Talsho;  1334-35  of 
the  Mohammedan  era,  the  year  1335  conmencing  oa  October  28,  1916.  The  141st  year  of  the  Indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  of  America  commences  July  4,  1916 


Dominical  Letter B  A 

Epact 26| 


Chronological  Cycles. 

Lunar  Cycle  (Golden  Number) 
Solar  Cycle 


17 1  Roman  Indlctlon 14 

.21 1  Julian  Period... 6629i 


Date  of  Beginning  of  Epochs,  Eras,  and  Periods 

Name.  Beian. 

Grecian  Mundane  Era b.  c.  5598,  Sept. 

Civil  Era  of  Constantinople "  5508,  Sept 

Alexandrian  Era     "  5502,  Aug 

Julian  Period "  4713,  Jan 

Mundane  Era "  4008,  Oct. 

Jewish  Mundane  Era •'  3761,  Oct 

Era  of  Abraham "  2015,  Oct. 

Era  of  the  Olympiads "  776,  July 

Roman  Era  (A.  U.  C.) "  753,  April 

Metonlc  Cycle "  432,  July 


1 
1 

29 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
24 
15 


Name. 
Grecian  or  Syro-Macedonlan  Era. 

Era  of  Maccabees 

Tyrian  Era 

Sldonlan  Era 

Julian  Year    

Spanish  Era 

Augustan  Era 

Vulgar  Christian  Era 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem , 

Mohammedan  Era 


B.  c 


Began. 
312,  Sept.    1 
166,  Nov.  24 
125,  Oct.    19 
110,  Oct. 

46,  Jan. 

3S,  Jan. 

27,  Feb. 
1,  Jan. 

69,  Sept. 
622,  July 


1 
1 
1 

14 
1 
1 

IS 


Vernal  Equinox, 
Summer  Solstice, 
Autumnal  Equinox, 
Winter  Solstice, 


The  Seasons. 

D. 

Spring     begins  March         20 
Summer  begins  June  21 

Autumn  begins  September  23 
Winter     begins  December   21 


H. 

M. 

5 

39  P 

1 

16  P. 

4 

6    A. 

10 

51    P. 

M      / 


Washington  Mean  Time. 


Morning  Stars. 

Merctjry — February  5  to  April  14;  June  5  to  July 
28;  October  5  to  November  23. 

Venus — January  1  to  July  3. 

Mars — January  1  to  February  9. 

Jupiter — April  1  to  October  23. 

Saturn — January  1  to  January  4;  July  12  to  end 
ot  year. 


Evening  Stars. 

Mercury — January  1  to  February  5;  April  14  to 
June  5;  July  28  to  October  5;  November  23  to  eB<l 
of  year. 

Venus — July  3  to  end  of  year. 

Mars — February  9  to  end  of  year. 

Jupiter — January  1  to  April  1 ;  October  23  to  end 
of  year. 

Saturn — January  4  to  July  12. 


Januarv. 

1  Saturday. 

2  11.  Sun.  aft.  Christmas 
6  Epiphany. 

9  i.  Sun.  aft.  Epiphany, 
le  il.     '• 
23  Ul     •' 
30  iv.    " 

February. 

1  Tuesday. 

2  Purification. 

6  V.  Sun.  aft.  Epiphany 

13  vi. 

20  Septuagesima   Sunday. 
27  Sexageslma   Sunday. 

March. 

1  Wednesday. 

5  Qulnquagesima  Sun 

8  Ash  Wednesday. 
12  1.  Sunday  in  Lent. 
19  li       

25  Annunciation 

26  111.  Sunday  In  Lent. 
30  Thurs.  (Ml-Careme). 


Church  Memoranda  for  1916. 


April. 

1  Saturday. 

2  Iv.  Sunday  in  Lent. 
9  V.         

16  Palm  Sunday. 

21  Good  Friday. 

23  Easter  Sunday. 

30  1.  Sunday  after  Easter 


May. 

1  Monday 

7  11.  Sunday  after  Easter 

14  ill       

21  Iv. 

28  Rogation  Sunday 


Jnne 

1  Ascension   (Thursday) 
4  1.  Sun    aft.  Ascension 

11  Pentecost  (Whit  Sun  ) 

18  Trinity  Sunday 

22  Corpus  Christl 

25  1.  Sunday  after  Trinity 


July. 

1  Saturday. 

2  li.  Sunday  after  Trinity 
9  ill.       

16  Iv. 

23  V.        

30  vl. 

August 
1  Tuesday 
6  vli.  Sunday  aft.  Trinity 

(Transfiguration) 
13  vlli.  Sunday  aft.  Trinity 
15  Assumption 
20  Ix.  Sunday  alt.  Trinity 
27  X         

September 

1  Friday. 

3  xl.  Sunday  aft  Trinity 
10  xil.       

17  xlll. 

24  xiv. 

29  Michaelmas. 


October. 

1  XV.  Sunday  aft.  Trinity. 

8  xvl.      

15  xvil. 

18  St.   Luke   (Evangelist). 
22  xvlil    Sun.  aft.  Trinity. 

29  xlx.        

November. 

1  Wednesday — All  Saints 
5  XX.  Sunday  aft.  Trinity. 
12  xxi. 

19  xxll. 

26  i.  Sun.  before  Advent. 

30  St  Andrew. 

December. 

1  Friday. 

3  I.  Sunday  in  Advent. 
10  11. 
17  ill. 

24  iv. 

25  Christmas 

27  St.  John   (Evangelist). 

31  1.  Sun.  aft.  Christmas. 


30  Standard  Time. 


CHURCH    FASTS. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Days  of  fasting  are  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  the  Ember  Days,  the  Fridays 
of  the  four  weeks  In  Advent,  and  certain  vigils  or  evening^s  prior  to  the  greater  feasts,  while  all  Fri- 
days of  the  year  are  days  of  abstinence  from  flesh  meat.  In  the  American  Episcopal  Church  the 
days  of  fasting  or  abstinence  to  be  observed,  according  to  the  Booli  of  Common  Prayer,  are  the 
forty  days  of  Lent,  the  Ember  Days,  the  three  Rogation  Days,  and  all  the  Fridays  of  the  year 
except  Christmas  Day.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  four  principal  fasts  are  those  in  Lent,  the  week 
succeeding  Whitsuntide,  the  fortnight  before  the  Assumption,  and  forty  days  before  Christmas. 

EMBER    AND    ROGATION   DAYS. 

Ember  and  Rogation  Days  are  certain  periods  of  the  year  devoted  to  prayer  and  fasting.  Ember 
Days  (twelve  annually)  about  the  beginning  of  the  four  seasons,  and  are  the  Wednesday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday  after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  In  Spring;  afterthe  feast  of  Pentecost  (Whitsunday), 
Summer:  after  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Autumn;  and  after  the  festival  of  St.  Lucia,  Winter. 
Ember  Weeks  are  the  weeks  in  which  the  Ember  Days  appear. 

Rogation  Days  occur  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Mark,  April  25,  and  on  the  three  days  immediately  pre- 
ceding Ascension  Day. ^__ 

DIVISIONS    OF   TIME. 

The  interval  between  two  consecutive  transits  of  a  fixed  star  over  any  meridian  or  the  interval 
duringwiiich  the  earth  makes  one  absolute  revolution  on  its  axis  is  called  a  Sidereal  Day,  and  is  invari- 
able, while  the  interval  between  two  consecutive  transits  of  the  Sun  over  any  meridian  is  called  an 
Apparent  Solar  Day,  and  its  length  varies  from  day  to  day  by  reason  of  the  variable  motion  of  the 
earth  In  its  orbit  and  the  inclination  of  this  orbit  to  the  equator  on  which  time  is  measuied. 

A  Memi  Solar  Day  Is  the  average  or  mean  of  all  the  apparent  solar  days  in  a  year.  Mean  Solar 
JVjne  is  that  shown  by  a  well-regulated  clock  or  watch,  wbUe  Appare7i I  Solar  lime  is  that  shown  by  a 
well-constructed  sun-dial;  the  diflerence  between  the  two  at  anytime  is  the  Equation  oi'  lime,  and 
may  amount  to  16  minutes  and  21  seconds.  The  Astronomical  Day  begins  at  noon  and  the  Civil  Day 
at  the  precediug  midnight.  The  Sidereal  and  Mean  Solar  Days  are  both  invariable,  but  one  day  of  the 
latter  IS  equal  to  1  day,  3  minutes,  and  66.555  seconds  of  the  former. 

The  interval  during  which  the  earth  makes  one  absolute  revolution  round  the  Sun  is  called  a  Side- 
real Year,  and  consists  of  365  days,  6  hours,  9  minutes,  and  9. 6  seconds,  which  is  invariable. 

The  Tropical  Year  is  the  interval  between  two  consecutive  returns  of  the  Sun  to  the  Vernal 
Equinox.  If  this  were  a  fixed  point,  the  Sidereal  and  Tropical  Years  would  be  identical :  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  Moon  and  planets  on  the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth,  the 
Equinox  has  a  slow,  retrograde  mean  motion  of  50".  26  annually,  so  that  the  Sun  returns  to  the  Equi- 
nox sooner  every  year  than  he  otherwise  would  by  20  minutes  23.6  seconds;  the  Tropical  Year,  there- 
fore, consists  of  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  and  46  seconds.  The  Tropical  Year  is  not  of  uniform 
length ;  it  is  now  slowly  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  .595  second  per  century,  but  this  variation  will  not 
always  continue. 

JuliusCsesar,  In  b.c  46,  was  the  first  to  reform  the  calendar  by  ordering  that  every  year  whose 
date  number  is  exactly  divisible  by  4  contain  366  days,  and  all  other  yeai-s  365  days.  The  intei  calary 
day  was  Introduced  by  counting  the  su;«/t  day  before  the  Kalends  of  Maicti  twice;  hence  the  name 
bissexlile,  from  bis,  twice,  and  sex,  six.  lie  also  changed  the  beginning  of  the  year  from  1st  of  March 
to  the  1st  of  January,  and  also  changed  the  name  of  the  fifth  month  (Quintilis)  to  July,  after  himself. 
The  average  leugtn  of  the  Julian  year  is  therefore  366M  days,  which,  however,  is  too  long  by  11 
minutes  and  14  seconds,  and  this  would  accumulate  In  400  years  to  about  three  days.  The  Julian 
Calendar  continued  in  use  until  a.  d.  1582,  when  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  seasons  occurred  10 
days  later  than  in  b.  a  45,  when  this  mode  of  reckoning  time  was  introduced. 

The  Gregorian  Calendar  was  introduced  by  PopeGregory  XIII.  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  Equi- 
nox to  the  same  day  of  the  month.  It  consists  of  365  days,  tut  every  year  exactly  divisible  by  4  and 
the  centurial  years  which  are  exactly  divisible  by  400  contain  366  days;  and  11  in  addition  to  this 
arbitrary  arrangement  the  centurial  years  exactly  .divisible  by  4,000  contain  366  days,  the  error  in  the 
Gregorian  system  will  amount  to  only  one  day  in  about  200  centuries.  If,  however,  31  leap  years 
were  intercalated  in  128  years,  Instead  of  32  as  at  present,  the  calendar  would  be  practically  exact 
and  the  error  would  not  amount  to  more  than  a  oay  in  100,000  years.  The  length  of  the  mean 
Gregorian  Year  may  therefore  beset  down  at  365  days.  5  hours.  49  minutes,  12  seconds.  The  Gregor- 
ian Calendar  was  Introduced  Into  England  and  her  colonies  in  1752.  at  which  time  the  Equinox  had 
retrograded  11  days  since  the  Council  of  Nice  in  a.  d.  325,  when  the  festival  of  Easter  was  established 
and  the  Equinox  occurred  on  March  21:  hence  September  3,  1752.  was  called  September  14.  and 
at  the  same  time  the  commencement  of  the  legal  year  was  changed  from  March  25  to  January  1,  so 
that  the  year  1751  lost  the  months  of  January  and  Fehniary  and  the  first  24  days  of  March.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  Julian  and  Gregorian  Calendars  is  now  13  days.  Russia  and  the  Greek  Church 
still  employ  the  Julian  Calendar  for  civil  and  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

STANDARD    TIME. 

(From  a  statement  prepared  by  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C. ) 

The  United  States  adopted  standard  time  in  1883.  on  the  Initiative  of  the  American  Railway 
Association,  and  at  noon  of  November  18,  1883,  the  telegraphic  time  signals  sent  out  daily  from  the 
Naval  Observatory  at  Washington  were  changed  to  the  new  system,  according  to  which  the 
meridians  of  75°,  90",  105°  and  120°  west  from  Greenwich  became  the  time  meridians  of  Eastern, 
Central,  Mountain,  and  Pacific  standard  time  respectively. 

Theoretically,  the  divisions  should  be  half  way  between  the  above  meridians,  but  for  general  con- 
venience the  niilroads  change  their  time  at  the  enfls  of  railroad  divisions,  so  that  Eastern  standard 
time  is  used  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  an  Irregular  line  through  BiifTalo,  Salamanca,  Pittbburgh, 
Wheellng,W.Va. ;  Holloway,  Ohio;  Huntington,  W.Va, ;  Bristol,  Tenn. ;  Norton.  Va. ;  A sheville,  N.  C. ; 
Atlanta,  Augusta,  Ga. :  Columbia.  S.  C.  ;  Central  Junction,  Ga.  Some  of  these  cities  use  Eastern  and 
some  Central  time,  while  the  railroads  use  one  time  in  one  direction  and  the  other  time  in  the  other 
direction. 

The  same  applies  to  the  cities  on  the  dividing  lines  between  the  Central  and  Mountain  divisions, 
thelinerunning  through  Bismarck,  N.  D., South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Kansas,  New  Mexico, 
and  Texas  to  El  Paso;  also  to  the  cities  on  the  dividing  line  between  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  division, 
the  line  running  through  Montana.  Idaho,  Oregon,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Arizona. 

For  Time  DifTerence  table  see  Index. 

Almost  all  countries  throughout  the  world  use  standard  time  based  on  the  meridians  15°  apart 
fcotu  Greenwich,  while  some  use  standard  time  based  on  the  longitude  of  their  national  observatories. 


LEGAL    HOLIDAYS    IN. THE    VARIOUS    STATES. 
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January  1.  New  Yeak's  Day  :  In  all  States 
flncludlug  District  of  Columbia,  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii  and  Alaska),  except  Massachusetts.  (In 
Maine  a  bank  holiday  only  legally. ) 

January  8.  Annivkbrary  of  thk  Battle 
OF  New  Orleans  :  In  Louisiana. 

January  19.  Lee's  Birthday:  In  Florida, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas. 

February.  Mardi-oras:  In  the  parish  of 
Orleans,  Louisiana. 

February  12.  GeokgtaDay:  In  Georgia. 

February  12.  Lincoln'sBirthuay:  la  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maine,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  West  Virginia 
and  Wyoming. 

February  14.    Admission  Day:  In  Arizona. 

February  22.  Washinston's  Birthday: 
In  all  the  States,  District  of  Columbia,  Vort«  Rico, 
Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

February Mardi-Gras  Day,  Shrove 

Tuesday:  In  Alabama  and  Florida  (in  counties 
having  a  carnival).  In  Louisiana,  observed  In 
Orleans  Parish, 

March.  First  Wednesday  prior  to  Spring  elec- 
tion at  which  Circuit  Judges  are  elected  and  m 
counties  and  cities  where  offices  are  filled  at 
Spring  election  in  Michigan. 

March  (Third  Tuesday).  Primary  Election 
DAY(every  Presidential  year) :  In  North  Dakota. 

March  2.  Anniversary  of  Texan  Inde- 
pendence :  In  Texas. 

March  4.  Inauguration  Day:  In  District  of 
Olumbia  in  years  when  a  President  of  the  V.  S.  is 
Inaugurated.  ^. 

M  A  RCH  22 .  Em  anci  p  ation  D  a  y  :  In  Porto  Rico. 

APmL  (First  Monday  In  1916  and  every  four 
years  thereafter).  Presidential  Primary:  Id 
Michigan. 

April  21,  1916.  Good  Friday:  In  Alabama, 
Connecticut,  Delaware, Florida, Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Porto  Rico,  Tennessee. 

April  12.  Halifax  Independence  Resolu- 
tions: In  North  Carolina. 

April  13.  Thomas  Jefferson's  Birthday: 
In  Alabama.    •  ,,  .  ^ 

April  19.  Patriots'  Day  :  In  Maine  and 
Massachusetts. 

APRIL  21.      ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  BATTLE  OF 

San  Jacinto:  In  Texas. 

APRIL  26.  Confederate  Memorial  Day:  In 
Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

May  10.  Confederate  Memoriai,  Day  :  In 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 

May  (Second  Friday),  Confbdehatb  Day: 
In  Tennessee. 

May  20.  Anniversary  of  the  Signing  of 
the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence :  InNorth  Caroliuaand  Kentucky. 

May  30.  Decoration  Day  :  In  all  the  States 
(and  Dlstrictof  Columbia,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii), 
except  Arkansas,  Alaska,  Florida,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Texas. 

June  3.  Jefferson  Davis's  Birthday:  In 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Texas,  Arkan.sas,  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  In  Louisiana,  known  as  "Confederate 
Memorial    Day." 

JuNEll.  KamehamehaDaY:  InHawall. 

June  15.     Pioneer  Day:  In  Idaho. 

June  (Last  Wednesday).  Primary  EI/ECTION 
Day:  In  North  Dakota. 

July  4.  Independence  Day:  In  all  the  States, 
and  Distrlctof  Columbia,  Porto  Rico, Hawaii,  and 

A  1  fislr  ft 

July  10.  Admission  Day:    In  Wyoming. 

July  24.     Pioneers' Day:  In  Utah. 

July  25.  Landing  of  American  Troops: 
Porto  Rico. 

July  (Fourth  Saturday).  Primary  Election 
Day  :  In  Texas. 


August.  Primary  Election  Day:  In  Mis- 
souri. In  Michigan  (Inst  Tuesday  in  August  pre- 
ceding every  general  November  election). 

Auqu.st1.  Colorado  Day:  In  Colorado. 

August  16.  Bennington  Battle  Day  :  In 
Vermont. 

September 4,  1916.  Labor  Day:  In  all  the 
States  (and  District  of  Columbia,  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii  and  Alaska). 

September.  Primary  Election  Day:  In 
Nevada  and  Wisconsin,  First  Tuesday. 

September  (Third  Saturday).  Regatta  Day: 
la  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

September9.  Admission  Day:  In  California. 

September  12.  "Old  Defenders'  Day"; 
In  Baltimore,  Md. 

October  (First  Monday).MifisouRi  Day  (com- 
memorative of  Missouri  history):  In  Missouri. 

October  (Second  Friday).  Farmer's  Day:  In 
Florida. 

October  12.  Columbus  Day:  In  Alabama, 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Idalio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kan- 
sas, Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Monlaiiu,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Jlexico,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Oklalioma.  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Porto  Rico,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Vermont, 
Washington,  West  Virginia. 

October  18.    Alaska  Day:    In  Alaska. 

Octobers!.    Admission  Day:    luNevada. 

NovEMBERl.  ALL  Satnts' Day:  111  Louisiana. 

November  (First  Friday).  Pioneer  Day  :  In 
Montana,  observed  in  public  schools. 

November  7.  General  Election  Day:  In 
Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  lowa^ 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Micliigan,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hampi- 
shlre.  New  Jersey, New  Mexico,  New  York,Nortb 
Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio  (from  12  m.  to 
5.30  p.m.  only), Oklahoma,  Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Porto  Kico,  Rhode  Island  (biennially  in  even 
years).  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, Tennessee* 
Texas,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Washington, 
Wisconsin  and  Wyoming,  in  the  years  ,  when 
elections  are  held  therein.  In  1916  in  States 
holding  such  elections  the  date  is  November?. 

November  23  or  30,  1916.  Thanksgivino 
Day  (usually  the  last  Thursday  In  November): 
Is  observed  in  all  the  States,  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  Alaska* 
thoughin  someSlates  it  is  not  astatutory holiday. 

December  25.  Christmas  Day:  In  all  the 
States  and  District  of  Columbia,  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

Sundays  and  Fast  Days  are  legal  holidays  in  all 
the  States  which  designate  them  as  such. 

There  are  no  statutory  holidays  in  Mississippi, 
but  by  common  consent  the  Fourth  of  July, 
ThanksgivingandChristmasareobserved.  In  New- 
Mexico,  Washington's  Birthday, Decoration  Day, 
Labor  Day,  Flag  Day  (June  14)  and  Arbor  Day- 
are  holidays  when  so  designated  by  the  Governor. 
In  South  Carolina,  Thursday  of  Fair  Week  is  a 
legal  holiday. 

ARBOR  Day  isa  legal  holiday  in  many  States,  al- 
though in  some  it  is  observed  asidesignated  by  the 
Governor. 

Every  Saturday  after  12  o'clock  noon  is  de- 
clared in  some  States  and  cities  by  the  local  au- 
thorities a  legal  holiday. 

There  is  no  national  holiday,  not  even  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Congress  has  at  various  times 
appointed  special  holidays.  In  the  second  session 
of  the  Fifty-third  Congress  It  passed  an  act  mak- 
ing Labor  Day  a  public  holiday  in  the  District  of 
(Columbia,  and  it  has  recognized  tlie  existence  of 
certain  days  as  holidays  fctrcommercial  purposes, 

but,  with    the    exception    named,    there    is    no 
general  statute  on  the  subject.     The  proclamation 

of  the  President  designating  a  day  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing only  makes  it  a  legal  holiday  in  the  District 

of  Columbia  and  the  Territories. 
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Memorable  Dates. 


MEMORABLE     DATES.-(8»e«lBo"ABnlTerB.rles.") 


».c. 

Il83  FallotTrof. 

1082  Era  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

MS  Carthage  foanded. 

116  Olympic  Era  began. 

163  FoundatioD  of  Uome. 

588  Jerusalem  takea  by  Nebuchadnezzar 

636  Uestoratloo  of  the  Jews  under  Cyrus 

609  Expulsion  o£  Tarquius  from  Uome. 

480  Xerxes    defeated    Greeks    at    'fher- 
mopylee. 
65  Cssar  conquered  Britain. 
4  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 
A.  D. 

59  The  Crucifixion. 

10  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  Titus. 

313  Constantlne converted  toChrlstianity 

410  The  Uomans  abandoned  Uritain. 

837  Egbert,  first  king  of  ICnglaod,  Oct.l4. 
1066  Battle  of  Hastings,  Norman  Conquest 
1096  The  Crusades  began. 
I17S  Ireland  was  conquered  by  Henry  II. 
1215  icing  John  granted  Magna  Charta, 

June  15. 
1266  First  Keprcsentatlve  Parliament  in 

England. 
1415  Battle  of  Aglncourt,  Oct.  23. 
1431  .loan  of  Arc  was  burut,  May  30. 
J453  Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks. 
1455   The  Wars  ot  the  Itoses  began. 
1462  The  Bible  was  first  printed  at  Mentz. 
1411  Caiton  set  up  Ills  printing  press. 
1492  Columbus  discovered  America,  Oct.12 
1611  The  lleforraation  began  in  Germany. 
J519  Cortez  began  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 
1535  The  first  English  lilble  printed. 

1639  Monasteries  were  closed  in  lingland. 
1668  Accession  of  (^ueen  Elizabeth,  Nov.il 
1566  ilevolt  of  the  Netherlands  began, 
1666  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  settled. 
1512  The  3t. Bartholomew  Massacre,  Aug.24 
1588  The  Spanish  Armada  defeated,  July. 
1603  Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 
1601  .lamestown,  Va.,  was  settled  May  13 
1609  Hudson  Kiver  first  explored. 
1616  Shakespeare  died,  April 23. 

1618  ThirtyVears'  War  in  Germany  began 
1620  rilgrims  by  the  Mayflower  landed. 
1623  Manhattan  Island  settled. 
1634  Maryland  settled  by  Koman  Catholics 
1636  Uhode     Island    ~^ettled     by      Uoger 

Williams. 

1640  Cromwell's  Long  Parliament  assem- 

bled. 
1649  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  Jan.  30. 
1653  Cromwell  became  Lord  Protector, 
1660  Kestoratlon  of  the  Stuarts. 
1664  New  York  conquered  from  the  Dutch. 
1664  The  great  plague  of  London. 
1666  The  great  fire  ot  London  beganSept.2. 

1619  Habeas  Corpus  Act  passed  in   Eng 

land. 
1682  Pennsylvania  settled  by  Wm.  Penn. 
1686  Kevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
1688  James  II.  abdicated,  Dec.  11. 
1690  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  July  1. 
1690  First     newsp.^per    in    America;    at 

Boston. 
1104  Gibraltar  was  taken  by  the  English. 

1113  Peace  ot  Utrecht,  April  11. 

1114  Accession  of  House  ot  Hanover,Aug.i 

1115  First  Jacobite    Uebellion    in    Great 

Britain;  \he  second  in  1146. 
1120  South  Sea  Bubble. 
1145  Battle  of  I'ontenoy,  April  30. 
1156  Black  Hole  Suffocation  in  Calcntta. 
1161  Cllve  won  Battle  of  Plassey  in  India. 
1159  Canada  was  taken  from  the  French, 
1765  Stamp  Act  enacted. 
1113  Steam  engine  perfected  by  Watt. 
1773  Tea    destroyea    in    Boston    Harbor, 

Dec.  16. 

1115  Battle  of  Lexington,  April  19. 
1715  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  11. 

1116  Battle  of  Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston, 

S.  C,  June  28. 
1116  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4, 
1116  Battle  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Dec.  25-26. 
nil  Battle  of  Bennington,  Vt.,  Aug.  16. 
1171  Burgoyne'a  surrender,  Oct.  17. 
1779  Capt.  Cook  was  killed,  Feb.  14. 
1181  Cornwallls's  surrender  at  Vorktown, 

Oct.  19. 


1788  First  settlement  In  Australia,  Jan.  26. 

1789  The  French  Itevolution  began  July  14 
(789  Washington  first  inaug' ted  President 

April  30. 
1793  Cotton-gin  invented  by  Whitney. 
1193  Louis  XVI.  of  France  executed,JaQ.2I 
1796  Vaccination  discovered  by  Jenoar. 

1198  The  Irish  Uebellion. 

1199  Bonaparte    declared    First     Consnl. 
1801  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

Jan.  1* 

1803  Louisiana  purchased  from  the  French 

1804  Bonaparte  became  Emperor  of  France 

1805  Battle  of  Trafalgar;  death  of  Nelson. 
1805  Battle  of  Austerliiz,  Dec  2. 
1807  Fulton's  first  steamboat  voyage. 
1812  Second  war  with  Great  Britain. 

1812  The  French  expedition   to  Moscow. 

1813  Perry 'a  victory  on  Uko  Erie,  Stpt.lO. 

1814  The  printing  machine  invented. 
1814  .Scott's  "  Waverley  "  published. 

1814  Battle  of  Lake  Champlali^,  McD«n- 
ough's  Victory,  Sept.  llJ 

1815  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  JanV  8. 
1813  Battle  of  Waterloo,  June  18. 
1819  First  steamship  crossed  the  Atlantic. 
1823  Monroe  Doctrine  declared,  Dec.  2. 
1828  First  passenger   railroad  In  V.  S. 
1830  Itevolution  in    France,  Orleanllt  sae- 

cesslon. 
1835  Morse  Invented  the  telegraph. 
1333  Seminole  War  in  Florida  began. 
1835  Great  Fire  In  New  York  City,  Dec, 

16-n. 
1837  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  June   30 

1845  Texas  annexed. 

1846  Sewing  machine  completed  by  Howe. 
1846   I'he  Irish  Potato  Famine. 
1846  British  Corn  Laws  repealed,  JiUM  26. 

1846  War  with  Mexico  began. 

1847  Battle  of  Chspul  tepee,  Sept.  13. 
1843  French  Revolution.    Uepublic     suc- 
ceeded. 

1848  Gold  discovered  In  California,  Sept. 
1851  Gold  discovered  In  Australia,  Feb.  12 

1851  First  International  ExhIbit'n,London. 

1852  Louis  Napoleon  became  Emperor, 

1853  Crimean  War  began. 

1854  Japan  opened  by  Commodore   Perry 
1851  The  Great  Mutiny  in  India. 
1857  The  Dred  Scott  decision. 
1857  First  Atlantic  cable  message,  Ang.  4, 
1839  John  Brown's  raid  into  Virginia. 

1860  South  Carolina  seceded,  Dec.  20. 

1861  Emancipation  of  the  Ituaslan  scrfi. 

1861  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21. 

1862  Battle  of  Antietam,  Sept.  17, 


1863  Lincoln's    Emancipation   ProcUma- 

tion,  Jan.  1, 
1863   Battle  of  Gettysburg,  July  1-3. 
1863  Bittle  of  ChickamT\u»a,  Sept.  19-20. 

1865  Lee      surrendered     at    Appomattox, 
April  9. 

1866  Pres.  Lincoln  assassinated,  April  14 
1861  Maximilian  of  Mexico  executed. 

1867  The  Dominion  of  Canada  established 

1869  Financial    "Black  Friday"  in  N.  Y, 
Sept.  24. 

1870  Franco- German  War  began,  July  19. 
1810  French  capitulated  at  Sedan,  Sept.  1 

1870  Borne  became  the  capital  of  Italy. 

1871  The  German  Empire  re-established. 
1871  The  Irish  Church  was  disestablished, 

1871  The  great  fire  in  Chicago,  Oct.  8-11. 

1872  The  great  fire  In  Boston,  Nov.  9. 
1816  Prof.  Bell  perfected  the  telephone. 
1876  Centennial  Eiposit'nst Philadelphia 
18T8  Paris  Exposition. 
1881  President  Garfield  shot,  July  2. 
I88I  Tuberculosis     germ    discovered    by 

Dr.  Koch. 
1886  Charleston,  S.C.,  earthquake,  Ang Jl 
1838  Great    Blizzard   in   Eastern   part  of 

U.  S.,  March  11-14. 
1889  Brazil  became  a  Kepnblle. 
1889  Johnstown,  Pa.,  flood.  May  31. 
1893  World's  Fair  at  Chicago. 

1893  Queen    Liliuokalant   of   HawkU    de- 
posed, Jan.  16. 

1894  ChlnesiKlapaDese  War  began. 
ISM  Hawaii  uutde  a  Republic,  July  4. 


1894  Battle  of  Tain,  8«pt.  11. 

1894  Capt.  Dreyfus  degraded,  Dec.  23;  r*> 

stored  to  rank,  July  12,  1906. 
1896  Roentgen  Kay  discovered  by  W.  K, 
Roentgen,  a  German  physldst, 

1895  Cuban  Ue volution  began,  Feb.  20. 

1896  "  Greater  New  York  »  bill  signed 
May  11. 

1897  The  Turkish-Greek  War. 

1898  The  Spanish-American  War. 

1898  Battles  of  San  Juan  and  £1  Caney, 

July  1-3. 
1898  Battle  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  July  8. 

1898  Battle  of  Omdnrman,  Sept.  S. 

1899  Universal  Peace  Conference* 
1899  The  Sonth  African  War  began. 

I8!>9  Philippine-American  War  began, 
Feb.  4 

1899  Windsor  Hot^l  fire  (N.  T.)  Mar.  17, 

1900  Paris  Exposition. 

1900  Boxer  Insurrection  In  China. 
1900  Hoboken  docks'  fire,  Jnn*  30. 

1900  The  Galveston  tornado,  Sept.  8. 

1901  Death  of  Queen  Victoria. 

1901  Agulnaldo  captured  by  General  Fun- 

ston,  Mar.  23. 
1901  Assassination  of  PresidentMcKInley 

Sept.  6. 
1941  Pan-American    Exposition,    May    I- 

Nov.  2. 

1901  Marconi  signalled  letter  "  S  "  across 
Atlantic  from  England  to  New* 
foandland,  Dec.  12.  Firal  message 
sent  in  I>ec.,  1902. 

1903  Martinique  destroyed  by  volcano. 

1902  Pennsylvania  coal  strike. 

1903  Cuban  Republic  Inaugurated,  May  20. 
1903  Edward  VII.  crowned  King  of  Great 

Britain,  Aug.  9. 
1903  Kishinev  massacre. 

1903  Uepublic  of  Panauin  established. 

1904  The  Great  Fire  in  Baltimore,  Feb.  T. 
1904  The  Uuaso-Japaueae  War  began, 
1904  St.  Louis  Eiposition  opened,  Apiil  30. 

1904  Steamboat  General   Slocum  b-irned, 

Jtme  15. 
1903  Battle  of  Mukden,  Feb.  SO-Mar.  IS. 
1906  Battle  of  Sea  of  Japan,  Mar  27-28. 

1905  Noi  way  diasolved  union  with  SwedeOf 

June  8. 

1906  Eruption  of  VeiuTlui,  April  6-12. 
1906  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  con- 

flagratian,  April  18-19. 
190S  American  Battleship  fieet  nearly  clr- 

cumuAvigated  the  Globe. 
1908  Great  earthquake  in  Southern  Italy. 

1908  Chelsea  (Masa.)  fire,  April  12. 

1909  The  North  Pole  discovered,  April  6, 
by  Peary. 

1910  Republic  of  Portugal  established. 

1910  Union  of  Sonth  Africa,  May  31. 
911  Theltalian-Tuikish  War  began. 

1911  Postal  Banks  esUblishtd  in  United 
States,  Jan.  3. 

1911  President  Dias  of  Mexico  resigned, 

May  25. 
1911  Italy  declared  war  on  Turkey,  Sept. 

29. 
1911  The  South  Pole  dljcoTered,  Dec.  14, 

by  ^Amundsen. 

1911  China  proclaimed  a  Republic. 

1912  Balkan  War  began. 
1912  Robert  F.  Scott,   explorer,  perished, 

March  29. 

1912  Steamslilp  Titanic  wrecked,  Aprlll4. 

1913  Faicel  Post  System  in  U.  S.,  Jan.  1. 
1913  Ohio  and  Indiana  floods,  March  26-21. 
1913  Uebellion  in  Mexico. 
1913  Peace    Palace    at   Hague  dedicated, 

Aug.  28. 

1913  Steamer  Voltnmo  disaster,  Oct  9. 

1914  General  European  war. 
1914  S.S.  Empress  of  Ireland  sunk,  MavS9. 
1914   Great  fire  in  Salem,  June  25. 
1914  Panama  Canal  opened  Aug.  16. 
1914  City   of  Mexico  mvested  by  the  Con- 
stitutionalists, Ang.  20. 

1914  Cape  Cod  Canal  opened. 

1914  Japan  dec'd  war  on  Germany, Ang  23 

1914  Austria  dec'd  war  on  Japan,  Ang .25 
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TIME    DIFFERENCE. 

Twelve  o'Cvocrs.  Noon  Standard  (TCASTERNt)  TmE  in  rar  United  States  as  Compared  with  tpb 

Clocks  in  the  FoLLowiNa  Cities: 


Aden 8  00 

Alexandria 7  GO 

Amsterdam 5  20 

Athens 6.35 

Berlin 6  00 

Berne 6  00 

Bogota 12.03 

Bombay 10.30 

Bremen 6  00 

Brussels 5  00 

Constantinople |  7.00 


PM. 

P.M. 

PM 

P  M 

PM. 

PM 

PM. 

P.M. 

P  M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

Copenhagen . 

Dublin 

Hamburg. . .  . 

Havre 

Hongkong. . . 
Honolulu.  . . . 

Lima 

Lisbon 

Liverpool. . . , 

London 

Madrid 


6.00 

P  M. 

4  36 

P  M 

600 

PM. 

5  00 

PM 

100 

A.M.* 

6  30 

A.M. 

12.00 

NOON 

5  00 

P  M. 

500 

P.M. 

6  00 

P.M. 

6  00 

PM. 

Manila 

1  00   A  M  • 

Melbourne 

3  00     AM* 

Natal 

Paris 

Petroprad 

Rto  de  Janiero 

Rome 

7  01   P.M. 
2  00   P  M. 
6  00    P  M 

Santiago  (Chile) 

Stockholm 

12  00  NOON 
6  00   P.M 

Vienna 

6  00   p  M 

Yokohama 

2.00    A.M.* 

*  At  places  marked  *  the  time  noted  !a  In  the  morDin^r  of  the  following  day. 

t  '•Eamtehn*'  time  Includes:  New  York,  Boston,  rhiladclphla.  Baltimore.  Washington,  Richmond, 
Norfolk,  Charleston,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh.  Montreal,  Quebec.  Ottawa.  Toronto,  etc. 

•'Central,**  which  la  one  hour  slower  than  Eastern  time,  includes:  Clevelandl,  Chicago.  St.  Louis. 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Milwaukee,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  New  Orleans. 
Memphis,  Savannah.  Pensacola.  Wlnnipte.  etc, 

"Mountain,' *  which  Is  two  hours  slower  than  Eastern  time.  Includes:  Denver,  LeadvlUe,  Colorado 
Springs,  Helena,  Reglna  (N.  W.  T.).  etc. 

"Paciftc,*  which  is  three  hours  slower  than  Eastern  time.  Includes:  San  FranciBco,  Portland  (Orepon), 
Victoria,  Vancouver,  Tacoma.  Seattle,  etc. 

X  By  the  law  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  the  Legislature  recently  refused  to  change,  Central  time  Is  the 
legal  time  in  all  of  that  State.  The  trunk  line  railways  at  Cleveland,  with  the  exception  of  the  Erie,  use 
Central  time.  There  is  a  city  ordinance  which  names  Eastern  time  as  the  city  time,  but  as  above  stated. 
It  is  Ski  variance  with  the  State  law.     Some  oi  the  people,  therefore,  use  one  time  and  some  another. 


OLD    ENGLISH    HOLIDAYS. 

Thkse  holidays,  with  their  names,  had  their  origin  in  mediseval  England  when  the  State  religion 
was  that  of  the  Church  of  Ronae,  and  they  are  still  observed  generally  or  in  some  pans  of  Britain. 

January  6.  Twklfth  Day,  or  Twelfth-lide,  somelimes 
called  Old  Christmas  Ony,  the  same  aa  Epiphany.  The  pievioiis 
evening  is  Twelfth  Night,  with  which  many  social  riles  have  long 
been  connected. 

♦February  2.  Candlemas:  Festival  of  the  Pnrification  of  the 
Virgin.  Consecration  of  the  lighted  candles  to  be  need  in  the 
church  during  the  year, 

February  14.    Old  Candlemas:    St.  Valentine's  Doy. 

March  25.  Lady  Day  :  Annonciation  of  the  Virgin.  April 
6  l9  old  Lady  Day. 

Jv^s  24.  Midsummer  Day  :  Feajt  of  the  Nativity  of  John  the 
Bflptiat.    July  7  is  old  Midsummer  Dny, 

July  15.  St.  SwITHI^'H  Day  There  was  an  old  superstition 
that  if  rain  fell  on  this  day  it  would  continue  forty  days, 

August  1.  Lammas  Day  :  Originally  in  England  the  festival 
of  the  wheat  harvest.  In  the  Church  the  festival  of  St.  Peter's 
miracnloufl  deliverance  from  prison.  Old  Lammas  Day  is 
Augiiat  13. 

*  Also  known  a3  "Groundhog  Day.** 


Skptrmber  29.  Michaelmas:  Feast  of  St.  Michael,  the 
Arrhnnpel.     Old  Michaelmas  is  October  H. 

November  1.  All-hallowmas:  All-hallows,  or  All  Saints' 
Day,  The  previous  evening  is  AlJ-haIlow-e*en,  observed  by  hom« 
g:vthe-rings  and  old-time  festive  rites, 

y  uvbmder  2.  All  Souls*  Day  :  Day  of  prayer  for  the  souls 
of  the  dend. 

NovrmberII,  Martinmas  :  Feaat  of  St.  Martin.  Old  Martin* 
mas  IS  November  23. 

Dkckmbkr  28.     Childermas  .     Holy  Innocents*  Day. 

Lady  Dny,  Midsummer  Day,  Michaelmas,  and  Christmas  are 
nuaiter  (rent)  days  in  England,  and  Whitaunday,  Martiuinas, 
Candlemas,  and  Lammas  Day  in  Scotland. 

Shrove  Tuesday,  the  day  before  Ash  Wednesday,  and  Maundy 
Thursday,  the  day  before  Good  Friday,  are  observed  by  tht 
Church,  Mothering  Sunday  is  Mid-Lent  Sunday,  in  which  the 
old  rural  custom  obtains  of  visiting  one's  parents'and  making  them 
presents. 


the  united  states  government  printing  office. 

In  this  establishment  practically  all  the  printing  for  the  United  States  Government  Is  done 
except  the  manufacture  of  paper  money  and  postage  stamps.  The  Public  Printer  Is  the  executive 
head  of  the  Government  Printing  OfBce.  Directly  or  throuRh  his  principal  officers  he  purchases 
all  materials  and  machinery  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law,  disburses  all  money,  appoints  all  officers 
and  employes,  and  exercises  general  supervision  over  the  affairs  of  the  office.  The  Superintendent 
of  Documents  has  general  supervision  over  the  distribution  of  all  public  documents,  excepting  those 
printed  for  tUe  use  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  and  for  the  Executive  Departments.  He  Is  re- 
quired to  prepare  a  comprehensive  Index  of  public  documents  and  consolidated  index  of  Congres- 
sional documents,  and  Is  authorized  to  sell  at  cost  any  public  document  In  his  charge,  the  distribution 
of  which  Is  not  specifically  directed. 

The  principal  officers  are  as  follows:  Public  Printer,  Cornelius  Ford;  Deputy  Public  Printer, 
Henry  T.  Brian;  Chief  Clerk,  John  L.  Alverson;  Private  Secretary,  Joseph  P.  O'Lone;  Purchasing 
Agent,  Edward  8.  Moores;  Superintendent  of  Work,  Daniel  V.  Chlsholm;  Foreman  of  Printing, 
T.  Frank  Morgan;  Congressional  Record  Clerk,  William  A.  Smith;  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Joslah  H.  Brlnker. 


FARMERS'    NATIONAL    CONGRESS. 

J^-etident—Vf.  L.  Ames.  Oreg„  Wis.  Secretary— O.  T>.  Hill,  Kendalia,  W.  Va.  Treasurer— 
V,  K.  Unsicker,  Wright,  Iowa.  "°>  _ 

Adelegatebodv  representingmore  than 3,000, OOOfarmers.  Urges:  General  parcel  post;  liberal 
Federal  aid  for  good  roads  and  inland  waterways;  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  public  schools;  a 
Federal  piire  seed  law;  head  tax  and  illiteracy  test  on  immigi'ution;  a  rural  credit  system  not  con- 
trolled by  the  banking  power;  also  law  to  prevent  imitation  of  butter; legislation  to  curb  water-power 
monopolies;  National  and  State  control  of  land  fraud  agencies;  protection  of  co-operative  enter- 
prises. Oppftses:  Ship  subsidies;  interstate  liquor  traffic  into  known  dry  territory;  free  distribution 
of  seeds. 
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Easter  Sunday. 


TABLE    OF    DAYS    BETWEEN    TWO    DATES. 

A  TABLE  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  BETWEEN  ANY  TWO  DAYS  WITHIN  TWO  YEARS. 
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530 

560 

59) 

622 

662 

683 

;i3 

15 

15 

46 

74 

105 

135 

166 

196 

227 

258 

288 

319 

349 

15 

880 

411 

439 

470 

500 

531 

561 

592 

623 

653 

684 

714 

16  16 

47 

76 

106 

136 

167 

197 

228 

259 

289 

320 

350! 

16 

381 

412 

440 

471 

501 

532 

562 

593 

624 

654 

686 

715 

17  17 

48 

76 

107 

137 

168 

198 

229 

260 

290 

321 

351 1 

17 

382 

413 

441 

472 

502 

533 

563 

694 

325 

665 

686 

716 

18  18 

49 

77 

108 

138 

169 

199 

230 

261 

291 

322 

352 

18 

383 

414 

442 

473 

503 

534 

664 

595 

626 

656 

687 

717 

19l  19 

50 

78 

1U9 

139 

170 

200 

231 

262 

292 

323 

353 

19 

384 

415 

443 

474 

504 

535 

565 

596 

627 

657 

688 

718 

20  ao 

51 

79 

110 

140 

171 

201 

232 

263 

293 

324 

354 

20 

385 

416 

444 

4''5 

505 

536 

566 

597 

628 

658 

S80 

719 

21  21 

52 

80 

111 

141 

172 

202 

233 

264 

294 

325 

355 

21 

386 

417 

445 

476 

506 

537 

667 

698 

629 

669 

690 

720 

22  22 

53 

81 

112 

142 

173 

2o3 

234 

265 

29.) 

326 

356 

22 

387 

418 

446 

477 

507 

538 

568 

599 

630 

660 

691 

721 

23 

23 

54 

82 

113 

143 

174 

204 

2(5 

266 

29b 

327 

357 

23 

388 

419 

447 

478 

508 

5:i9 

569 

600 

631 

661 

692 

722 

24 

24 

55 

83 

114 

144 

175 

SOb 

236 

26; 

297 

328 

358 

24 

389 

420 

448 

479 

509 

540 

570 

601 

632 

662 

693 

723 

25 

25 

56 

84 

115 

145 

1/6 

206 

237 

268 

298 

329 

359 

25 

391 

421 

449 

480 

510 

541 

571 

602 

633 

663 

694 

724 

26 

26 

57 

85 

116 

146 

177 

20'' 

238 

269 

299 

330 

360 

26 

391 

422 

450 

481 

511 

542 

572 

603 

634 

664 

695 

725 

27 

27 

58 

86 

117 

147 

178 

2U8 

239 

270 

300 

331 

361 

27 

392 

423 

451 

482 

612 

543 

573 

604 

636 

665 

696 

726 

28 

28 

59 

87 

118 

148 

179 

209 

240 

271 

301 

332 

362 

28 

393 

424 

452 

483 

5)3 

544 

674 

605 

636 

666 

697 

727 

29 

29 

88 

119 

149 

180 

210 

241 

272 

302 

S33 

363 

29 

394 

453 

484 

514 

545 

575 

606 

637 

667 

698 

728 

30 

30 

89 

liiO 

loO 

181 

211 

242 

273 

303  334 

364 

30 

39.- 

45.'!  485 

515 

646 

576 

607 

638 

668 

699 

729 

31 

31 

90 

151 

212 

243 

304 

365'I311  3961  ..J  4551.  .1  51b 

I  577I  6081  . . 

669'  .  . 

730 

Tl)e  ahove  table  up^lies  10  oHiiiuiiy  yeais  only.  For  leap  year,  one  day  ninst  he  added  to  each 
number  of  days  alter  February  28. 

E.XAMPI-B.  — T"  find  the  number  of  days  between  June  3,  1900,  and  February  16,  1901 :  The  Ag- 
ure.sopposite  the  third  da\f  in  the  flisl  June  column  are  154;  those  opposite  the  sixteenth  day  in  the 
second  February  column  aie  412  Subtract  thefir.si  from  the  second  product— t.  e. ,  154  from  412,  and 
the  result  is  258   the  number  of  days  between  the  two  dates 


EASTER  SUNDAY. 

A   Table  Showing  the  Date  of  Easter  Sunday   in  Each  Yeae  of  the  Nineteenth  and 

Twentieth  Centuries. 

1801 -April    5     1835-ApriU9     1869-Mar.     28.  1902-Mai.   30.  1935-April  21.  19B8-Aprill4r 

180'2-Aprill8.    1836-April    3.    ]870-Apiill7  1903-Aprill2.  1936-April  12.  1969-April    6. 

1803-AprillO     1837-Mar.   26     1871-Apnl     9.  1904-April     3.  1937-Mai.   28.  1970-War.  29. 

1804~April    1.    1838-April  15     1872- Mar.     31  1905- April  23  3»38-Aprill7  1971— April  11. 

1805-Aprill4     1839-Mar    31      1873-Apnll3  1906-April  15.  1939-April    9.  1972-ApiiJ    2 

1806-April    6.     lS40-April  19.     1874-Apiil      5  1907 -Mar.  31  1940-Mar.   24.  1973- Apill  22. 

1807-Mar.   29     3841-Apiilll      J875-Miir     28.  1908-.-\piil  19.  1941 -.4  pnl  13.  1974-April  14. 

1808-Aprill7.    1842-Mur.    27     1876-Apii)16  1909-ApnllL  1942- April    5.  1975-Mar.  30. 

1809-April    2.     1843-A  piil  1«     1877-Aprii      1  1910-Mai.    27.  1943-Apiil25  1976-April  18. 

]810-April22.    1844-Apiil    7     1878-Apill21  1911 -Api  il  16.  1944-Apiil    9  1977— Apiil  10. 

1811-Aprill4.    1845-Mar    23      1879-Apiill3  1912-April    7  1945-ApriI    1.  1978-Mar.  26. 

1812-Mar.  29     1846-ApiilJ2     1880-Mar.    28.  I913-Mar    23  1946-Apiil21  1979-Apiil  15. 

1813-Aprill8,    1847-April     4      1881-Apiill7  I914-Aprill2  1947-Apiil    6  1980-April    6 

1814-ApnllO     1848-Apnl23.     1882-April     9.  1915-Apiil    4.  1948-Wai     28.  litSl-April  19 

1315-Mar.   26.    1849-Apiil     8     1883-Mar.    25.  191(>- Ainll  23.  1949- April  17  1982- Aprvl  11 

1816-Aprill4.     1850-Miir.    31.    1884-April  13.  1917-April     8.  1950-Apiil    9  1983-Apnl    3. 

1817-April    6.     1H51-Apiil  20.    1885-April     6.  1918-Mar.   31.  1951-Mar    25.  1984-April  22. 

1818-Mar.  22.    1852-Aprilll.    1886-Apri)25.  1919-April  20.  ]952-Apii|13  1985-April    7. 

1819-Aprilll.     18,53-Mar.    27     1887-April  10.  1920-April     4.  1953-Apiil     5  1986-Mar.  30. 

1820-Apnl    2.    1854-ApriI  16     l8S8-Aprll     1.  1921-Mjir.    27.  1954-ApiillR  1987-April  19. 

1821-April22     a865-Apiil     8     1889-A  pril  21.  1922 -April  16.  ]955-Apiill0  1988-April    3. 

lS22-April    7.    1856-Mar.    23     1890-April    6  1923-April     1.  1956-Apill     1  1989- jMar    26. 

1823 -Mar.  30.    1857-Apnl  12     ]891-M,nr    29  1924-April  20.  19.57-Ain  il  21  1990-Aprill5 

1824-ApriU8     1858-Apiil     4.    1892-April  17.  1925-April  12.  ig.'iS-Apiil     6  1991-Mar.  31. 

1825-April    3.    1859-April  24.    1893-April    2  1926-April     4.  1959-Mar.   29.  1992- April  19. 

1826-Mar.   26.    1860-April     8.    1894-Mar.   25  1927-April  17.  1960-Aprill7  1993-ApriI  11. 

1827-Aprillu.    1861-Mar.    31      1895-April  14.  1928-April    8.  1961-April     2  1994-April    3. 

1828-.A.pril    6.    lS62-Apiil  20     ]896-April    5.  1929-Mar.    31.  19H2-April  22.  1995-April  16. 

1829-Apiil  19.    18r,3-ApiiI     5     1897 -April  18.  1930-April  20.  1963-ApiiI14  1996-April    7. 

1830— April  11.    1864-l\Iar.    27     1.898-April  10.  1931- April     5.  1904-Mar.  29.  1997-Mar.  30. 

1831-April    3.    1865-Apiill6     1899-April    2.  Ifl32-Mar.   27.  1965- April  18.  1998-April  12. 

1832-April  22.    1866-Apiil     1      1900-Aprtl]5  1933-April  16.  1966-ApriI  10.  1999— April    4. 

1833-Apiil    7     1867-Apiil  21.    1901— April    7.  1934-April    1.  1967- Mar.  26.  2000-April23. 
1834-Mar.   30.    1868-Apiil  12. 


The  French  Revolutionary  Era. 
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CALENDARS    FOR    191S    AND    1917. 


1916. 


1917. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


April 


May 


June 


1 

23 
30 

6 
13 

20 
27 

5 

12 
19 
26 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 


Sr 


3  4 
1011 
17  18 


24 


18  19 
25  26 


4 
11 

18 

25 

3 
10 

16|17 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

6 
13 

20 
27 


3 

101 

171 
23  24: 


29130 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


7    8 


5 
12 
19 
26 

2 
9 
16 
23 
30 
7 
14 
21 
28 

4 
11 

18 
25 

2 

9 
16 
23 
30 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


April 


May 


June 


18|19 
25  26 


20  21 


7, 
1415 
2021  ' 


1011 


27 


28 


July. 


Aug 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


c 

Vi 

c 
o 

n 

to 

3 

fO 

5 

t 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

V 

1(! 

11 

12 

\\\ 

14 

16 

1( 

17 

Ifl 

19 

2(; 

21 

2i 

2\^ 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

3(: 

31 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

K 

11 

12 

\:\ 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

•27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

i 

8 

2 

3 

'4 

5 

f) 

7 

9 

10 

11 

121314115 

16 

17 

18 

19  20  21122 

23 

24 

25  26i27,28i29 

30 

1 

2 

3 

4    5I  6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11  12:13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

1819.20 

21 

22 

23 

24  25,26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

1 

2 

.3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

i2 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22  23 

24, 

25 

26 

•<i7 

28 

29  30 

"i 

8 

'2 

3 

4 

5 

'6  '7 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13  14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20I2I 

22 

23 

24 

25  261 

27128  29 

30 

31  ..I..I 

...... 

ANNIVERSARIES 

DATES   OF   HISTORICAL   EVENTS   CCSTOMARILY   OR    OCCASrONALLT    OBSERVED. 

See  also  table  of  "Memorable  Dates." 


Jan.  17 
Jan.  19. 
Jan.  27 
Jan  29 
Feb  12 
Feb  15 
Feb.  22 
Mar.  5. 
Mar  15. 
Mar.  IS. 
April  12 
April  12 
April  13 
April  19. 

April  23 
April  27 
May    1 

May  13. 

May  18. 


Franklin  born,  1706. 

Robert  E.  Lee  born,  1807. 

German  Emperor  born,  1859. 

William  McKiDley  born.  1843 

Abraham  Lincoln  born,  1809. 

Battleship  Maine  blown  up,  1898. 

George  Washington  born.  1732. 

Boston  Massacre.  1770. 

Andrew  Jackson  born.  1767. 

Grover  Cleveland  born,  1837. 

Henry  Clay  born.  1777. 

Fort  Sumter  hred  on,  1861. 

Thomas  Jeflerson  born,  1743. 

Primrose  Day  In  England;  Lord  Beacons- 

fleld  died,  1881 
Shakespeare  born,  1564. 
Gen.  U.  S    Grant  born,  1822. 
Dewey    destroyed    the    Spanish    fleet    at 

Manila,  1898 
Society   of   The    Cincinnati    organized   fty 

officers  of  Revolutionary  Army,   1783. 
The  Czar  of  Russia  born,  1868 


May 

24 

June 

3 

June 

14 

July 

1 

July 

•A 

July 

12 

July 

14 

July 

16 

Aug. 

3 

Aug. 

V 

Aug. 

13 

Aug. 

28 

Sept. 

1 

Sept. 

14 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

27 

Nov. 

6 

Nov. 

10 

Nov. 

25 

Dec. 

14 

Dec. 

28. 

Queen  Victoria  born,  1819. 
King  George  V.  born.  1865. 
Flag  Day  Ih  the  United  States. 
Dominion  Day  In  Canada. 
Cervera's  fleet  destioyed  oil  Santiago,  1898. 
Orangemen's  Day. 
The  Bastlle  was  destroyed,  1789. 
Santiago  surrendered,  1898. 
Invasion  of  Belgium  by  Germany,  1914. 
Gen.  Nathanael  Greene  born,  1742. 
Manila  surrendered  to  Amerlcan<i.  1898. 
Montenegro  became  a  kingdom,  1910. 
Capitulation  of  Sedan,  1870. 
City  of  Mexico  taken  by  U.  S.  troops,  1847. 
William  H.  Taft  born,  1857. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  born,  lo58. 
Guy  Fawhes  Day  In  England.     The  Gun- 
powder Plot  discovered,  1605. 
Martin  Luther  born.  1483. 
British  evacuated  New  York,  1783. 
Washington  died,  1799. 
Woodrow  Wilson  born,  1856. 


THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTIONARY    ERA. 

In  September,  179:?,  the  convention  decie-ti  that  the  common  eia  ahouM  be  abolished  in  al!  civil  nffalis,  and  that  the  new 
French  era  should  begin  on  September  22,  1792,  iho  divy  oE  the  true  .lutnmnal  eqninox,  and  tliat  each  succeedinp  year  should 
begin  at  LJie  midnight  of  the  d.ay  on  which  the  tiue  aiitnmnal  Cfininox  falls.  The  year  wa.s  divided  into  twelve  months  of 
thirty  days  each.  lu  oidinaiy  years  tiiere  were  five  extra  days,  from  the  17th  to  the  ilst  of  onr  September,  and  at  the  end  of 
every  fourtli  year  was  a  sixtli  complimentary  day.  l  his  reckonia:^  was  first  nsed  on  November  3*2^  1793,  and  was  continned 
until  December  31 ,  1605,  wlien  it  was  disooDtintieil,  and  the  Gregorian  calendar,  used  throughont  the  rest  of  Enrope,  wae  re- 
sumed.    The  following  were  tlie  datus  for  the  year  1804,  the  last  complete  yeai  of  tiiis  st^'le  of  lecltouing  : 


Vepidemiaire  (Vintage),  September  2J  toOetober22, 
Bnnnaire        K  ''o^Cy  )»      October  '^3  to  November  22, 
Frimaire         (Sleety  ),      November  22  to  December  21, 
Nivose  (Snowy),     Dficember  22  to  .Ian nary  21. 

Pliiviose  ( Itainy  ),      .Tannary  21  to  I'ebrnary  20. 

Ventose  (Windy),      l-'cbniary  20  to  March  19. 


Germinal  (Undding),  jMaich  22  to  April  21, 

Floieal  (lloweiy),  j\piil2I  to  May  20. 

Trairial  (I'astnre),     May  21  to  June  20. 

Messidor  (Mai vest),  .Inne  20  to  July  19. 

Thcnnidor  (  llotl.  Jnly  20  to  August  19. 

Frnctldor  (  l-'ruit),        August  19  to  St  pi  ember  18. 


The  months  were  divided  into  thiee  decades  of  ten  days  each,  but  to  mnke  up  the  365  five  weie  added  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember: Primidi,  dedicated  Lo  ^'i^tue;  !>uodi,  to  Oenius;  Tridi,  to  Labor ;  (jnartidl,  to  Opinion,  and  t^iinlidi,  to  Uewards. 
To  reap  Year,  called  Olympic,  a  sixth  day,  September  2V  or  23,  Sertidi,  *'  the  day  of  the  Itevolntion,"  was  added. 

'i'o  each  tenth  d  ly,  thirty  six  in  all,  were  assigned  thirty-six  "  l-'etes  ]>ecadaires,"  decieed  by  the  National  Convention  on 
the  eia;hteenth  I'rairial,  in  honor  of  the  Supreme  IJeing  and  Nature,  the  Human  Itace,  the  French  I'eople,  Jtenefactors  of  Hu- 
manity, Martyrs  for  Liberty,  Liberty  and  E(iua1ity,  the  Itepnblic.  Liberty  of  the  World,  Love  of  Country,  Matted  of  Tyrants 
and  'Irattors,  Truth,  Justice,  Modesty,  (Jiory  and  Immortality,  Friendship,  Frugality,  Courage,  Good  l-'aith.  Heroism,  Disin- 
terestedness, Stoicism,  Love,  Conjugal  Fidelity,  Paternal  Love,  Maternal  Tenderness,  Filial  i'iety,  Infancy,  Childhood,  Man- 
hood, Old  Age,  Sickness,  Agriculture,  Industry,  Our  Ancestors,  Our  Posterity,  Goodness, 
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READY-REFERENCE    CALENDAR. 


For  ascertaining  any  Day  of  the  Week  for  any  given  Time  vdthin  Two  Hundred 
Years  from  the  introduction  of  the  New  Style,  1752,  *  to  1952  inclusive. 


COMMON   YEARS.   1753   TO  1951. 

a 

4 
5 
6 
2 

7 
1 
2 
5 

7 
1 
2 
5 
6 
3 
4 

O. 
< 

3 

4 
5 

5 
6 
7 

a 
■s 

1-5 

1 
2 
3 
6 
7 
4 
5 

>. 

3 
1-5 

3 
4 
5 

1 
2 
6 
7 

< 
6 

7 

1 

4 

5 

2 

3 

C 

2 
3 
4 

7 
1 
5 

6 

T 

2" 
7 

4 
5 
6 
2 
3 
7 
1 

> 

1 

7 
1 
2 
5 

6 
3 
4 

s 

1761 
1801 

1767 
1807 

1778 
1818 

1789 
1829 

1795 
1835 

1846 

1857 
1903 

1863 
1914 

1874 
1925 

1885 
1931 

1891 
1942 

2 

1762 
1802 

1773 
1813 

1779 
1819 

1790 
1830 

1841 

1847 

1858 
1909 

1869 
1915 

1875 
1926 

1886 
1937 

1897 
1943 

3 

1757 
1803 

1763 
1814 

1774 
1825 

1785 
1831 

1791 
1842 

1853 

1859 
1910 

1870 
1921 

1881 
1927 

1887 
1938 

1898 
1949 

4 

1764 
1805 

1765 
1811 

1771 
1822 

1782 
1833 

1793 
1839 

1799 
1850 
1901 

1861 
1907 

1867 
1918 

1878 
1929 

1889 
1935 

1895 
1946 

1 
2 
6 
7 

3 

4 

1 
2 

7 

1755 
1806 

1766 
1817 

1777 
1823 

1783 
1834 

1794 
1845 

1800 
1851 
1902 

1862 
1913 

1873 
1919 

1879 
1930 

1890 
1941 

1947 

3 

6 
3 
4 

1 

1758 
1809 

1769 
1816 

1775 
1826 

1786 
1837 

1797 
1843 

1854 
1905 

1865 
1911 

1871 
1922 

1882 
1933 

1893 
1939 

1899 
1950 

7 

1 

5 

1753 
1810 

1759 
1821 

1770 
1827 

1781 
1838 

1787 
1849 

1798 
1855 

1866 
1906 

1877 
1917 

1883 
1923 

1894 
1934 

1900 
1945 
1951 

6 

LEAP    YEARS.    1756    TO    1952. 

7 

29 

T 

7 

T 

5 

7 
5 
3 

T 

6 

T 

6 

T 

2" 

T 

T 
T 
T 
2 

4 

7 

3 

T 

6 

.. 

1764 

1792 

1304 

1832 

1860 

1888 

1923 

< 

1768 

1796 

1808 

1836 

1864 

1892 

1904 

1932 

5 

1 

2 

5 

7 
5 

T 
T 

3 
T 

6 

T 

2" 

i 

1772 

1812 

1840 

1868 

1896 

1908 

1936 

3 

6 

7 

3 

T 

6^ 
4 

2 

1776 

• . 

1816 

1844 

1873 

1912 

1940 

1 

4 

7 

1780 

1820 

1848 

1876 

1916 

1944 

6 

T 

2 
7 

3 

T 

5 

T 
T 

7 
5 

5 

1756 

1784 

1824 

1852 

1880 

1920 

1948 

3 

1760 

1788 

1828 

1856 

18S4 

1924 

1952 

2 

5 

6 

2 

4 

7 

2 

1 

Note. — To  ascertain  any 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

day  of  the  week,  first  look 
In  the  table  for  the  year 
required,    and    under    the 
months  are  figures   which 
refer  to  the  corresponding 
figures  at  the  head  of  the 
columns    of    days    below. 
For  Bxample:-To  know  on 
what  day  oT  the  week  July 
4.   1916,  will  fall,  look  in 
the  table  of  leap  years  for 
1916.  and  in  a  parallel  line 
under  July    is     figure     6. 
■which  directs    to    column 
6  In  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  July  4  falls  on  Tues- 
day. 

M-Juduy         I 
'I'liesiiay         S 
Wedntsdny  ! 
'i'lmrsday      4 
(•"riday            5 
Satnrrtnv       6 
SU.NDAV    ■> 
Monday        J 
Tuesday        9 
U'edne.sd.  10 
Tlimsday    11 
iMid.iy          12 
SalMiday     13 
SUNDAY  14 
Monday       15 
Tuesday      16 
Wednesd.   11 
Thursday    18 
I'ridny         19 
Saturday     20 
SUNDAY  21 
Monday      l-l 
T.iesday      23 
Weilnesd.   24 
Thursday    25 
Friday          26 
Saluiday     21 
SUNDAY  28 
Monday      29 
Tuesday      30 
WednesJ.   31 

Tuesday          1 
Wednesday  2 
Thursday      3 
Friday           4 
Saturday       5 
SUNDAY    6 
Monday         1 
Tuesday        8 
Wednesday  9 
Thulsday    lu 
Friday          11 
Satuiday     12 
SUNDAY  13 
Monday       14 
Tuesday      15 
Wediresd.    16 
Thuisday    11 
Friday          18 
Satuiday     19 
SUNDAY  20 
Monday       21 
Tuesday      22 
Wednesd.    23 
Thursday    24 
Friday         25 
S.ilurdftv     2ti 
SUNDAY  21 
Monday      28 
Tuesday      29 
Wednesd.  30 
Thursday    31 

rVedneaday  1 
rhursday      2 
Friday           3 
Saturday       4 
5UNDAY    t 
Monday         6 
Tuesday        1 
Wednesday  8 
rhursday      9 
Friday         10 
Saturday     1 1 
3UNDAY  12 
Monday      13 
Tuesday       14 
Wednesd.    1.5 
rimrsday    16 
Friday         11 
Saturday     18 
SUNDAY  19 
Monday       20 
ruesday      21 
Wednesd.   22 
rhursday    23 
Friday         24 
Satuiday     25 
SUNDAY  26 
Monday       21 
ruesday      28 
Wednesd.   29 
rhursday    30 
Friday         31 

Thursday      1 
(Miday           2< 
Satuiday       3^ 
SUNDAY    4 
Monday         6  ' 
Tuesday        6 
Wednesday  1  ' 
Thursday      8 
Friday          9  ^ 
Satuiday     10  S 
SUNDAY  11  . 
Mond.ay      12 ' 
Tuesday       1 3 
Wednesd.    14  ' 
Thursday    15 
Friday          16  ^ 
Salui.iay     11- 
SUNOAY  l,f 
Monday       1!'  ' 
Tnesda'y      20 
Wednesd.   21  " 
Thursday    22 
Friday         23  ! 
Saturday     24  < 
SUNDAY  25 
Mond.iy       26 
Tuesday      21 
Wednekd.    28  ' 
Thursday    29 
Friday         30 
Saturday     31 

■"riday 

Satuiday      S 
SUNDAY    : 
Monday 
'uesiiny        1 
Vedliesday  1 
Tiuisday      1 
'"l  iday            S 
Satuiday       9 
SUNDAY  K 
Holiday       1 
'iiesdiiy      r 
Vediiesd.   1; 
'hiiisday    1-1 
'liday          1; 
>atiMday     1( 
SUNDAY  r 
Woiidiiy       U 
'uesday      1! 
IVednesd.    21 
'hiiisday    2 
S'riday         2' 
Saturday     2: 
SUNDAY  2J 
Monday       2 
ruesday      2 
Wednesd.  2" 
riiiiisday    It 
'riday          2' 
Saturday     3 
SUNDAY  3 

Satiiid.ay        1 
SUNDAY    2 
Monday        3 
riiesilay        4 
Wednesday  5 
rliiiisday      6 
1m  iday           1 
Satuiday       8 
SUNDAY    9 
Monday       10 
fiiesday       11 
Wednesd.    12 
rhursday    13 
Fiiday          14 
Satuiday     16 
SUNDAY  10 
Monday       11 
luesday      18 
Wednesd.    19 
Thursday    20 
Friday         21 
Saturday     22 
SUNDAY  23 
Monday       24 
Tuesday       25 
Wednesd.   26 
Thursday    21 
Fiiday         28 
Satuiday     29 
)  SUNDAY  30 
iMouday      31 

SUNDAY    1 
Monday        3 
Tuesday        3 
Wednesday  4 
'I'hursday     5 
Friday           6 
Satuiday       7 
SUNDAY    8 
Monday         9 
Tiie8<l:iy      10 
Wednesd.   11 
Thuisday    14 
Friday         18 
Satuiday     14 
SUNDAY  16 
Monday      16 
Tuesday      17 
Wedoesd.  18 
Thursday    19 
Friday         20 
Saturday     21 
SUNDAY  22 
Monday      23 

•  17 
Janua 
From 
Decen 
(Sept 
omltte 

52 

'y 

£ 
lb 
en 
d) 

sam 
1  to 
lepte 
jr  31 
iber 

eas 
Sep 

robe 

san: 

3- 

17 

te 
r 
le 
1 

72  from 
mber  2 
14     to 
as  1780 
i    were 

Tuesday     24 
Wednesd.  25 
Thursday    25 
Friday         87 
Saturday     28 
SUNDAY  29 
Monday       30 
Tuesday      31 

IsT  Month. 

JANUARY, 

1916. 

31  Days. 

Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

Calendar  for             I 

Calendar  for 

d 

Boston, 

New  York  City, 

W 

A8H1NOTOH, 

nla,  Kentocky, 

CHARLBSTONy 

^ 

^few  Englaod,  N.  Y.  SUte, 

Connecticut,  PennsylTanla, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  IlUnoiB, 

VIrg 

0 

eoreia,   Alabama, 

o 

« 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

Missouri 

Kansas,  Colorado, 

Loulslana.Arkanaas,  Texaa, 

s 

& 

N.  and  3.  Dakota, 

Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 

Utah,  Nevada, 

N. 

w  Meiico,  Arizona, 

« 

5 

« 

•s 

vVasblDgton,  and  Oregon. 

and  Northern  California. 

and  Central  California. 

andBoathern  California. 

Sdn 

Sum 

Moon 

SUH 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

o 

Q 

Rises. 

H.        M. 

SbT9. 

R.  h  s. 

RiSBS. 

Sets. 

K,  ha. 

Rises. 

Sits. 

R.«8. 

Risis. 

Srrs. 

B.  AS. 

H.         M. 

H.          M. 

H.         M. 

H.        M. 

H.        M. 

H.        M. 

H.        M. 

H.         U. 

M. 

M. 

H.       M. 

H.       U. 

1 

Sa 

7  30 

4  37 

3  35 

7  24 

4  42 

3  30 

7  19 

4  48 

3  25 

7 

4 

5    4 

3    9 

?. 

S 

7  30 

4  38 

4  54 

7  24 

4  43 

4  48 

7  19 

4  49 

4  41 

7 

4 

5    4 

422 

3 

M 

7  30 

4  39 

6    9 

7  24 

4  45 

6    2 

7  19 

4  50 

5  54 

7 

4 

5    5 

6  33 

4 

Tu 

7  30 

4  40 

7  13 

7  24 

4  46 

7    7 

7  19 

4  51 

6  59 

7 

4 

5    6 

6  38 

5 

W 

7  30 

4  41 

sets. 

7  24 

4  47 

sets. 

7  19 

4  52 

sets. 

7 

4 

5    7 

sets. 

fi 

Th 

7  30 

4  42 

6  42 

7  24 

4  48 

6  46 

7  19 

4  53 

6  50 

7 

4 

5    8 

7    2 

7 

Ft 

7  30 

4  43 

8    0 

7  24 

4  49 

8    2 

7  19 

4  54 

8    5 

7 

4 

5    9 

8  13 

8 

Sa 

7  30 

4  44 

9  14 

7  24 

4  50 

9  15 

7  19 

4  55 

9  16 

7 

4 

5  10 

9  19 

9 

S 

7  30 

4  45 

10  24 

7  24 

4  51 

10  24 

7  19 

4  56 

10  24 

7 

4 

5  10 

10  23 

10 

M 

7  30 

4  46 

11  32 

7  24 

4  52 

11  30 

7  19 

4  58 

1128 

7 

4 

5  11 

1124 

11 

Tu 

7  29 

4  47 

A.M. 

7  24 

4  53 

A.M. 

7  19 

4  59 

A.M. 

7 

4 

5  12 

A.M. 

12 

W 

7  29 

4  48 

12  38 

7  23 

454 

12  35 

7  18 

5    0 

12  32 

7 

4 

5  13 

12  23 

13 

Th 

7  29 

4  49 

143 

7  23 

4  55 

139 

7  18 

5    1 

135 

7 

4 

5  14 

122 

14 

Ft 

7  28 

4  50 

2  48 

7  23 

4  66 

2  43 

7  18 

5    2 

2  37 

7 

4 

5  14 

2  21 

15 

Sa 

7  28 

4  51 

3  50 

7  22 

4  57 

3  44 

7  17 

5    3 

3  37 

7 

3 

5  15 

3  19 

16 

S 

7  27 

4  52 

4  48 

7  22 

4  58 

442 

7  17 

5    4 

4  35 

7 

3 

5  16 

4  14 

17 

M 

7  27 

4  54 

5  41 

7  22 

4  59 

5  34 

7  16 

5    5 

5  27 

7 

3 

5  17 

6    6 

18 

Tu 

7  26 

4  55 

6  26 

7  21 

5    0 

6  20 

7  16 

5    6 

6  13 

7 

3 

5  18 

5  53 

19 

W 

7  26 

4  56 

7    5 

7  21 

5    1 

7    0 

7  15 

5    7 

654 

7 

2 

5  19 

6  36 

20 

Th 

7  25 

4  57 

nses. 

7  20 

5    2 

rises. 

7  14 

5    8 

nses. 

7 

2 

5  20 

nses. 

21 

Ft 

7  24 

4  59 

6  32 

7  19 

5    3 

6  35 

7  13 

5    9 

6  38 

7 

2 

5  21 

6  48 

22 

Sa 

7  23 

5    0 

7  39 

7  18 

5    5 

7  39 

7  12 

5  10 

7  41 

7 

1 

5  22 

7  47 

23 

S 

7  22 

5    1 

8  41 

7  17 

5    6 

8  42 

7  12 

5  11 

8  43 

7 

1 

5  23 

8  45 

24 

M 

7  21 

5    2 

9  47 

7  17 

5    7 

9  47 

7  11 

5  12 

9  46 

7 

0 

5  24 

9  44 

25 

Tu 

7  21 

5    4 

10  55 

7  16 

5    9 

10  53 

7  10 

5  14 

10  51 

7 

0 

5  25 

10  44 

26 

W 

7  20 

5    5 

A.M. 

7  15 

5  10 

A.M. 

7    9 

5  15 

11  58 

7 

0 

5  26 

1148 

27 

Th 

7  19 

5    7 

12    5 

7  14 

5  11 

12    2 

7    9 

5  16 

A.M. 

6  59 

5  27 

A.M. 

28 

Ft 

7  18 

5    8 

1  18 

7  14 

5  12 

1  14 

7    8 

5  17 

1    9 

6  59 

5  28 

12  54 

29 

Sa 

7  18 

5    9 

2  34 

7  13 

5  13 

2  28 

7    8 

5  18 

2  22 

6  58 

5  29 

2    5 

30 

S 

7  17 

5  11 

3  48 

7  12 

5  14 

3  41 

7    7 

5  19 

3  34 

6  57 

5  30 

3  la 

31 

M 

7  16 

5  12 

4  55 

7  12 

5  16 

4  48 

7    7 

5  20 

4  41 

6  57 

5  31 

4  19 

SUN   ON    MERIDIAN    OF   WASHINGTON. 

Day  of 

DAY  OF 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Month 

H. 

M.        S. 

Month 

H.        M.       S. 

Month 

H.        M.       8. 

Month 

H.       M.       S. 

12  10  66 

Month 

H.       M.       8. 

1 

12 

3  17 

8 

12     6  29 

14 

12    8  64 

20 

26 

12  12  31 

2 

12 

3  46 

9 

12    6  55 

15 

12    9  16 

21 

12  11  13 

27 

12  12  44 

3 

12 

4  14 

10 

12    7  20 

16 

12    9  37 

22 

12  11  30 

28 

12  12  56 

4 

12 

4  42 

11 

12    7  44 

17 

12     9  58 

23 

12  11  47 

29 

12  13     8 

5 

12 

5     9 

12 

12    8    8 

18 

12  10  18 

24 

12  12    2 

30 

12  13  18 

6 

12 

5  36 

13 

12     8  32 

19 

12  10  37 

25 

12  12  17 

31 

12  13  28 

7 

12 

6     3 

TWILIGHT. 


Places. 

Jan. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Jan. 

Begins,  a.m. 

H.    M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Jan. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  p  M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

Boston. .  .  . 

1 

5  48 

6  19 

11 

5  48 

6  28 

21 

5  46 

6  38 

New  York. 

1 

5  46 

6  21 

11 

5  46 

6  30 

21 

5  44 

6  39 

Wash'ton . 

1 

5  43 

6  24 

11 

5  44 

6  32 

21 

5  42 

6  41 

Charleston 

1 

5  35 

6  23 

11 

5  36 

6  40 

21 

6  30 

6  5T 

1 

2d  Month. 

] 

FEBRUARY, 

1916. 

29  Da 

.vs. 

c 

alendar  for 

c 

Filendar  for 

c 

fvlendar  for 

c 

ilendar  for 

Boston, 

,     Nsw  Yop.K  City,         i 

w 

ASHI.NOTON, 

Chablbston, 

a 

M 

Ntw  Knt 

-land.  N.  Y.  SUte, 

Cod  Dec  tic 

ut,  Pennavlvania, 

VIrgi 

nia,  Kentucky, 

Georgia,   Alabama,    ■ 

o 

« 

MIchi 

'an.  Wi.scoDsin. 

Ohio. 

ndiana.   Illinois, 

MIsAOurt, 

Kansas,  Colorado, 

Lo>ilsiana,Arkan8SB,°rexa«, 

s 

^ 

N.  nri.l  8.  nnkolR,           | 

Iow..»,  NebrRslta.  Wyoming, 

Utah,  Nevada, 

New  Mexico,  Arizona, 

i 

1 

■s 

Washin 

gton,  ami  OieKon* 

aiitl  No 

thein  California. 

and  Cenlial  California. 

and  Sol 

them  California. 

o 

Pln 

Sun 

M.H.N 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

.SfN 

Mock 

Sun 

Sdn 

Meow 

0 

a 

Rl.sus. 

Sris. 

R.    A  S 
H.       M. 

Risks. 

Skis. 

n.  i  s. 

UlSBS. 

Skfs. 

n.  A  s. 

H.       M. 

Risks. 

Skts. 

B.  s  a. 

M.        M. 

H.      M. 

H.       M. 

H.       M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

M.      M. 

H.      H. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

1 

Tu 

7  15 

5  13 

5  51 

7  11 

5  17 

5  45 

7    7 

5  21 

5  38 

6  56 

5  32 

5  18 

2 

W 

7  14 

5  14 

6  36 

7  10 

5  18 

6  31 

7    6 

5  22 

6  25 

6  56 

5  32 

6    9 

3 

Th 

7  12 

5  15 

sets. 

7    9 

5  19 

sets. 

7    5 

5  23 

sets. 

6  55 

5  33 

sets. 

4 

Fr 

7  11 

5  17 

6  46 

7    8 

5  20 

6  48 

7    4 

5  24 

6  50 

6  54 

5  34 

6  57 

5 

Sa 

7  10 

5  18 

8    1 

7    6 

5  21 

8    2 

7    3 

5  25 

8    2 

6  53 

5  35 

8    3 

6 

S 

7    9 

5  19 

9  12 

7    6 

5  23 

9  11 

7    2 

5  26 

9  10 

6  52 

5  36 

9    8 

7 

M 

7    8 

5  20 

10  21 

7    4 

5  24 

10  19 

7    1 

5  27 

10  16 

6  51 

5  37 

10    9 

8 

Tu 

7    7 

5  21 

1129 

7    3 

5  25 

1125 

7    0 

5  28 

11  21 

6  50 

5  38 

11  10 

9 

W 

7    6 

5  23 

A.M. 

7    2 

5  26 

A.M. 

6  59 

5  29 

A.M. 

6  49 

5  39 

A.M. 

10 

Th 

7    5 

5  24 

12  35 

7    1 

5  28 

12  30 

6  58 

5  31 

12  25 

6  48 

5  40 

12  10 

11 

Fr 

7    4 

5  26 

138 

7    0 

5  29 

133 

6  57 

5  32 

127 

6  47 

5  41 

1    9 

12 

Sa 

7    3 

5  27 

2  39 

6  59 

5  30 

2  33 

6  56 

5  33 

2  26 

6  46 

5  42 

2    6 

13 

S 

7    1 

5  29 

3  35 

6  57 

5  31 

3  28 

6  55 

5  34 

3  21 

6  45 

5  43 

3    0 

14 

M 

7    0 

5  30 

4  23 

6  56 

5  33 

4  16 

6  54 

5  35 

4    9 

6  45 

5  44 

3  49 

15 

Tu 

6  59 

5  31 

5    4 

6  55 

5  34 

4  58 

6  53 

5  36 

4  52 

6  44 

5  45 

4  33 

16 

W 

6  58 

5  32 

5  38 

6  54 

5  36 

5  33 

6  52 

5  37 

5  28 

6  43 

5  46 

5  12 

17 

Th 

6  56 

5  33 

6    7 

6  53 

5  37 

6    3 

6  51 

5  39 

5  59 

6  42 

5  47 

5  46 

18 

Fr 

6  55 

5  34 

rises . 

6  51 

5  38 

rises. 

6  49 

5  40 

rises . 

6  41 

5  48 

rises. 

19 

Sa 

6  53 

5  35 

6  32 

6  49 

5  39 

6  33 

6  48 

5  41 

6  34 

6  40 

5  49 

6  37 

20 

S 

6  52 

5  37 

7  39 

6  48 

5  41 

7  38 

6  47 

5  42 

7  38 

6  39 

5  50 

7  37 

21 

M 

6  50 

5  38 

8  46 

6  47 

5  42 

8  44 

6  46 

5  43 

8  42 

6  38 

5  51 

8  38 

22 

Tu 

6  48 

5  40 

9  56 

6  45 

5  43 

9  53 

6  44 

5  44 

9  50 

6  36 

5  52 

9  41 

23 

W 

6  47 

5  42 

11    8 

6  44 

5  45 

11    4 

6  43 

5  45 

11    0 

6  35 

5  53 

10  46 

24 

Th 

6  46 

5  43 

A.M. 

6  42 

5  46 

A.M. 

6  41 

5  46 

A.M. 

6  34 

5  54 

11  54 

25 

Fr 

6  45 

5  44 

12  23 

6  41 

5  48 

12  17 

6  40 

5  48 

12  11 

6  33 

5  55 

A.M. 

26 

Sa 

6  43 

5  45 

135 

6  39 

5  49 

129 

6  38 

5  49 

122 

6  32 

5  56 

1    2 

27 

S 

6  42 

5  47 

2  44 

6  38 

5  50 

2  37 

6  37 

5  50 

2  30 

6  32 

5  57 

2    8 

28 

M 

6  40 

5  48 

3  42 

6  37 

5  51 

3  36 

6  35 

5  51 

3  28 

6  31 

5  57 

3    8 

29 

Tu 

6  39 

5  49 

4  30 

6  35 

5  52 

4  24 

6  34 

5  5? 

4  18 

6  30 

5  58 

4    0 

,   , 

.... 

•   >  ■  ■    t 



•   •  •  •  • 





SUN    ON    MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 


Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Month 

H.      M.      a. 

Month 

H.        M.        8. 

Month 

H.        M.        8. 

Month 

19 

H.        M.        S. 

Month 

H.        M.        S 

1 

12  13  38 

7 

12  14  15 

13 

12  14  24 

12  14     5 

25 

12  13  21 

2 

12  13  46 

8 

12  14  19 

14 

12  14  22 

20 

12  13  59 

26 

12  13  11 

3 

12  13  53 

9 

12  14  21 

15 

12  14  20 

21 

12  13  52 

27 

12  13     1 

4 

12  14     0 

10 

12  14  23 

16 

12  14  17 

22 

12  13  45 

28 

12  12  51 

5 

12  14     6 

11 

12  14  24 

17 

12  14  14 

23 

12  13  38 

29 

12  12  40 

6 

12  14  11 

12 

12  14  24 

18 

12  14  10 

24 

12  13  30 

TWILIGHT. 


Places. 

Feb 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

H.    M. 

Feb. 

Begins,  A.M 

H.    M. 

.  Ends,  p.M 

Feb. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.  M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

Boston. .  .  . 

1 

5  37 

6  50 

11 

5  27 

7     1 

21 

5  14 

7  13 

New  York. 

1 

5  36 

6  51 

11 

5  27 

7    1 

21 

5  15 

7  13 

Wash'ton  . 

1 

5  35 

6  52 

11 

5  26 

7    2 

21 

5  15 

7  13 

Charleston 

1 

5  30 

6  57 

11 

5  24 

7     5 

21 

5  15 

7  13 

3d  Month. 

MARCH,  1916. 

31  Days. 

Calentlnr  for 

Cftlerniar  for 

c 

nleodut    for               t 

Cateiular  for 

Boston, 

NsW     yoRK    CiTV, 

w 

ABHINGTON.                   1 

Charleston, 

a 

y 

NewKnjfland.  N.  Y.  SUte, 

Connecticut,   PeDnsvlvani.-i, 

Virginia,  Kentucky,        | 

Georgia,    Alabama, 

o 

^ 

Michigan.  Wtsconsiti, 

Ohio,   Indiana,    Illinois. 

Misaouri, 

Kansas.  Colorarto, 

T,oti{siana,ArkaQBas,  Texas, 

.(5 

N    atid  S.  Dakota, 

Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 

Utah,    Nevada, 

New  Mexico,  Arizona, 

4> 

« 

O 

Wasblogton,  umi  Oreg^on. 

au.l  Noilhein   Califoriim. 

sn<l  Central  California. 

rtuil  SoiUlioin  Califoruia. 

0 
>. 

Sun          Sun 

Moon 

Sl-n 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

TMOON 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

O 

Q 

Rises.         SbT3. 

E.  A  n. 

Risks. 

SSTS. 

R.  *  e. 

Risig. 

H.      M. 

Skts- 

R,  i  e. 

Rises. 

SSTS. 
H.      M. 

R.  A  3  • 

H,      M. 

B        M. 

H.       M 

11.       M. 

H-      Mf 

H.      M, 

R.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

1 

w 

6  36 

5  50 

5    9 

6  34 

5  53 

5    4 

6  33 

5  53 

4  59 

6  28 

5  58 

4  45 

2 

Th 

6  35 

5  51 

5  40 

6  32 

5  54 

5  37 

6  31 

5  54 

5  34 

6  27 

5  58 

5  24 

3 

Fr 

6  33 

5  52 

sets. 

6  31 

5  55 

sets. 

6  30 

5  55 

sets. 

6  26 

5  58 

sets. 

4 

Sa 

6  32 

554 

6  48 

6  29 

5  56 

6  48 

6  28 

5  56 

6  48 

6  25 

5  59 

6  47 

5 

S 

6  30 

5  55 

7  59 

6  28 

5  57 

7  56 

6  27 

5  57 

7  56 

6  24 

6    0 

7  51 

6 

M 

6  29 

5  56 

9    8 

6  27 

5  59 

9    6 

6  26 

5  58 

9    3 

6  23 

6    0 

8  53 

7 

Tu 

6  27 

5  58 

10  17 

6  25 

6    0 

10  13 

6  24 

5  59 

10    8 

6  22 

6    1 

9  56 

8 

W 

6  26 

5  59 

1123 

6  24 

6    1 

11  18 

6  23 

6    0 

11  12 

6  21 

6    2 

10  56 

9 

Th 

6  24 

6    0 

A.M. 

6  22 

6    2 

A.M. 

6  21 

6    1 

A.M. 

6  20 

6    3 

11  55 

10 

Ft 

6  23 

6    1 

12  26 

6  20 

6    3 

12  20 

6  19 

6    2 

12  13 

6  19 

6    4 

A.M. 

n 

Sa 

6  21 

6    2 

125 

6  18 

6    4 

1  18 

6  18 

6    3 

1  11 

6  17 

6    4 

12  50 

12 

S 

6  19 

6    3 

2  16 

6  16 

6    5 

2    9 

6  16 

6    4 

2    2 

6  16 

6    5 

142 

18 

M 

6  17 

6    4 

3    0 

6  15 

6    6 

2  53 

6  15 

6    5 

2  47 

6  14 

6    6 

2  27 

14 

Tu 

6  15 

6    5 

3  37 

6  13 

6    7 

3  31 

6  13 

6    6 

3  25 

6  13 

6    7 

3    8 

15 

W 

6  13 

6    6 

4    8 

6  12 

6    8 

4    3 

6  12 

6    7 

3  58 

6  11 

6    7 

3  45 

16 

Th 

6  11 

6    7 

4  35 

6  10 

6    9 

4  30 

6  10 

6    8 

4  27 

6  10 

6    8 

4  17 

17 

Fr 

6    9 

6    8 

4  58 

6    9 

,  6  10 

4  56 

6    9 

6    9 

4  54 

6    9 

6    9 

4  47 

18 

Sa 

6    7 

6    9 

5  21 

6    7 

6  11 

5  20 

6    7 

6  10 

5  19 

6    8 

6  10 

5  16 

19 

S 

6    5 

6  10 

rises. 

6    5 

6  12 

rises. 

6    5 

6  11 

rises . 

6    6 

6  10 

rises. 

20 

M 

6    2 

6  11 

7  43 

6    3 

6  13 

7  40 

6    3 

6  12 

7  38 

6    5 

6  11 

7  30 

21 

Tu 

6    0 

6  12 

8  56 

6    2 

6  14 

8  52 

6    2 

6  13 

8  48 

6    3 

6  12 

8  36 

22 

W 

5  59 

6  14 

10  11 

6    1 

6  15 

10    6 

6    0 

6  14 

10    1 

6    2 

6  12 

9  45 

28 

Th 

5  57 

6  15 

1128 

6    0 

6  16 

1120 

5  58 

6  15 

11  10 

6    1 

6  13 

10  49 

24 

Ft 

5  55 

6  16 

A.M. 

5  58 

6  17 

A.M. 

5  56 

6  16 

A.M. 

5  59 

6  14 

A.M. 

25 

Sa 

5  53 

6  17 

12  36 

5  56 

6  18 

12  29 

5  55 

6  17 

12  22 

5  58 

6  14 

12    1 

2fi 

S 

5  51 

6  19 

137 

5  54 

6  19 

1  31 

5  54 

6  18 

123 

5  57 

6  15 

1    2 

27 

M 

5  50 

6  20 

2  28 

5  53 

6  20 

2  21 

5  53 

6  19 

2  15 

5  56 

6  16 

1  56 

28 

Tu 

5  48 

6  21 

3    8 

5  52 

6  21 

3    3 

5  52 

6  20 

2  58 

5  55 

6.16 

2  42 

29 

W 

5  46 

6  22 

3  40 

5  50 

6  22 

3  37 

5  51 

6  21 

3  33 

5  54 

6  17 

3  21 

30  Th 

5  45 

6  24    4    8 

6  49 

6  23 

4    6 

5  49 

6  21 

4    3 

5  52 

6  18 

3  56 

31  Ft 

5  43 

6  25    4  33 

5  47 

6  24 

4  32 

5  48 

6  22 

4  31 

1    5  50 

6  19 

4  27 

SUN  ON  MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 


DAT  OF 

Day  of 

Day  of 

IDay  of 

Day  of 

Month 

II.       M.       S. 

12  12  28 

Month 

n.      M.     ?. 

12  10  54 

Month 

u. 

12 

M.        8. 

9  19 

Month 

20 

H. 

12 

M.       S. 

7  34 

Month 

26 

H.        M.       S. 

1 

8 

14 

12     5  44 

2 

12  12  16 

9 

12  10  39 

15 

12 

9     2 

21 

12 

7  16 

27 

12     5  26 

3 

12  12     4 

10 

12  10  24 

16 

12 

8  45 

22 

12 

6  58 

28 

12     5     8 

4 

12  11  51 

11 

12  10     8 

17 

12 

8  27 

23 

12 

6  39 

29 

12    4  49 

5 

12  11  37 

12 

12     9  52 

18 

12 

8  10 

24 

12 

6  21 

30 

12    4  31 

6 

12  11  23 

13 

12     9  36 

19 

12 

7  52 

25 

12 

6    3 

31 

12    4  13 

7 

12  11     9 

TWILIGHT. 


Pl.ACEa 

Mar. 

Begins.  AM. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Mar. 

Begins.  A.M. 

H.    M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Mar. 

Begins.  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

Boston. .  .  . 

1 

5    2 

7  23 

11 

4  45 

7  35 

21 

4  27 

7  47 

New  York. 

1 

5    3 

7  22 

11 

4  47 

7  33 

21 

4  30 

7  45 

Wash'ton  . 

1 

5    4 

7  21 

11 

4  49 

7  31 

21 

4  33 

7  42 

Charleston 

1 

5    6 

7  19 

11 

4  53 

7  27 

21 

4  40 

7  35 

4th  MoNTrr. 

A.PRIL,  1916. 

80  Days. 

CalenH.ir  for 

Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

Boston, 

Nbw  York  Cnr, 

W A8HINOTOS, 

Charleston, 

j^ 

Vew  Knjflnnd,  N.  Y.  SUle. 

Connecticut,   Pennsylvania, 

Virginia,  Kenttirliy, 

Georpia,    Alnhama, 

o 

V 

Michigan,  WiHconsin, 

Ohio, 

[ndiaoa,  Illinois, 

MIssoiirt,  Knu8a.s,  Colorado, 

Lonlniana, Arkansas,  Texas, 

iy 

?: 

N    mi. I  S    pRkotn, 

Towa,  N* 

braska,  Wyoming, 

Utah.   Nevada, 

New  Mexlro,  Arizona, 

J3 

4> 

O 

WAshlDgtoa,  and  Oiegon. 

auil  No 

rthern   Caliloinia. 

and  Central   California. 

a»d  Southern  California. 

I" 

Poi* 

Sum 

^Ioo^» 

Sun 

Rux 

MooM 

Sum 

Sim 

Moon 

Svs 

SUK 

MooM 

Q 

Kmus. 

Skis. 

B.  A  S. 

R[SKS. 

Skts. 

R    A  S. 

Risks. 

Skis. 

E.  4  S. 

HlflKS. 

Ssis. 

K.  *  8. 

H.      M 

n.     M. 

n.     M. 

H.       M. 

H.       M 

H.        M. 

H.       M. 

H.      M. 

H.       M. 

H.      M 

H.     M. 

H.      U. 

1 

Sa 

5  43 

6  26 

4  56 

5  45 

6  24 

4  56 

5  46 

6  23 

4  56 

5  49 

6  20 

4  57 

5> 

S 

5  42 

6  28 

sets. 

5  44 

6  26 

sets. 

5  45 

6  24 

sets. 

5  48 

6  21 

sets. 

.S 

M 

5  40 

6  29 

7  58 

5  42 

6  27 

7  54 

5  43 

6  25 

7  50 

5  46 

6  21 

7  39 

4 

Tu 

5  38 

6  30 

9    5 

5  40 

6  28 

9    1 

5  41 

6  26 

8  56 

5  44 

6  22 

8  41 

5 

W 

5  36 

6  31 

10    6 

•  5  38 

6  29 

10    1 

5  40 

6  27 

9  55 

5  42 

6  23 

9  38 

6 

Th 

5  34 

6  32 

11  12 

5  36 

6  30 

11    5 

5  38 

6  28 

10  59 

5  41 

6  23 

10  39 

7 

Fr 

5  32 

6  33 

A.M. 

5  34 

6  31 

A.M. 

5  36 

6  29 

11  53 

5  39 

6  24 

11  32 

i^ 

Sa 

5  31 

6  34 

12    7 

5  33 

6  32 

12    0 

5  35 

6  30 

A.M. 

5  38 

6  25 

A.M. 

<) 

S 

5  29 

6  35 

12  54 

5  31 

6  33 

12  47 

5  33 

6  31 

12  41 

5  37 

6  25 

12  21 

10 

M 

5  27 

6  36 

1  33 

5  29 

6  34 

127 

5  32 

6  32 

121 

5  35 

6  26 

1    3 

11 

Tu 

5  26 

6  37 

2    6 

5  28 

6  35 

2    2 

5  30 

6  33 

1  56 

5  34 

6  27 

1  41 

12 

W 

5  24 

6  38 

2  34 

5  26 

6  36 

2  30 

5  28 

6  34 

2  26 

5  33 

6  27 

2  15 

18 

Th 

5  23 

6  40 

2  59 

5  25 

6  37 

2  57 

5  27 

6  35 

2  54 

5  32 

6  28 

2  45 

14 

Ft 

5  21 

6  41 

3  22 

5  24 

6  38 

3  21 

5  26 

6  36 

3  19 

5  31 

6  29 

3  15 

15 

Sa 

5  19 

6  42 

3  44 

5  22 

6  39 

3  43 

5  24 

6  37 

3  43 

5  30 

6  30 

3  42 

Ifi 

S 

5  18 

6  43 

4    6 

5  21 

6  40 

4    7 

5  23 

6  38 

4    8 

5  29 

6  30 

4  12 

17 

M 

5  16 

6  44 

4  30 

5  19 

6  41 

4  32 

5  22 

6  40 

4  35 

5  28 

6  31 

4  43 

18 

Tu 

5  14 

6  45 

rises . 

5  17 

6  42 

rises . 

5  20 

6  41 

rises . 

5  27 

6  32 

rises . 

19 

W 

5  13 

6  46 

9  10 

5  16 

6  43 

9    4 

5  19 

6  42 

8  57 

5  26 

6  32 

8  40 

20 

Th 

5  11 

6  48 

10  24 

514 

6  44 

10  17 

5  17 

6  43 

10  10 

5  24 

6  34 

9  49 

21 

Fr 

5  10 

6  49 

1130 

513 

6  45 

1123 

5  16 

6  44 

11  16 

5  23 

6  35 

10  55 

22 

Sa 

5    8 

6  50 

A.M. 

5  11 

6  46 

A.M. 

5  14 

6  45 

A.M. 

5  22 

6  35 

11  52 

23 

S 

5    6 

6  51 

12  24 

5  10 

6  47 

12  18 

5  13 

6  46 

12  11 

5  21 

6  36 

A.M. 

24 

M 

5    5 

6  52 

1    8 

5    9 

6  48 

1    3 

5  12 

6  47 

12  57 

5  20 

6  37 

12  41 

25 

Tu 

5    3 

6  53 

143 

5    7 

6  49 

138 

5  10 

6  48 

134 

5  19 

6  37 

122 

26 

W 

5    2 

6  54 

2  12 

5    6 

6  50 

2    9 

5    9 

6  48 

2    6 

5  18 

6  37 

1  58 

27 

Th 

5    1 

6  55 

2  37 

5    5 

6  52 

2  35 

5    8 

6  49 

2  34 

5  17 

6  38 

2  29 

28 

Fr 

4  59 

6  56 

2  59 

5    3 

6  53 

2  59 

5    6 

6  50 

2  59 

5  16 

6  38 

2  59 

29 

Sa 

4  58 

6  57 

3  22 

5    2 

6  54 

3  24 

5    5 

6  51 

3  24 

5  15 

6  39 

3  28 

30 

S 

4  56 

6  59 

3  46 

5    0 

6  55 

3  48 

5    3 

6  52 

3  51 

5  14 

6  40 

3  58 

SUN  ON  MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 


DAT  OF 

DAY  OP 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Month 

H.        M.        9. 

Month 

H.        M.        S. 

Month 

H.        M.        S. 

Month 
19 

H.        M.       S. 

Month 

H.        M.       3. 

1 

12     3  55 

7 

12     2  10 

13 

12     0  32 

11  59     6 

25 

11  57  54 

•:   2 

12     3  37 

8 

12     1  53 

14 

12     0  17 

20 

11  58  53 

26 

11  57  44 

3 

12    3  19 

9 

12     1  36 

15 

12     0     2 

21 

11  58  40 

27 

11  57  35 

4 

12    3     2 

10 

12     1  20 

16 

11  59  47 

22 

11  58  28 

28 

11  57  25 

5 

12     2  44 

11 

12     1     4 

17 

11  59  33 

23 

11  58  16 

29 

11  57  17 

6 

12    2  27 

12 

12    0  48 

18 

11  59  19 

24 

11  58     5 

I    30 

11  57    9 

TWILIGHT. 


Places. 

Apr. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Apr. 

Begins,  A.M. 

H.     M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Apr. 

Begins,  A.M. 

H.    M. 

Ends.  P.M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

Boston. . .  . 

1 

4    6 

8    2 

11 

3  36 

8  16 

21 

3  25 

8  32 

New  York. 

1 

4  10 

7  58 

11 

3  50 

8  12 

21 

3  31 

8  26 

Wash'ton  . 

1 

4  14 

7  54 

11 

3  56 

8    7 

21 

3  37 

8  20 

Charleston 

1 

4  24 

7  43 

11 

4  10 

7  52 

21 

3  55 

8    2 

1 

5th  Month. 

MAY,  1916. 

31  Days. 

CKleniJftr  for                1 

Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

Nbw   York    Citv, 

WiSHINOTON, 

Chahlkston, 

^ 

■» 

New  Eiij, 

Hand.  N.  Y.  Stale. 

Connettlcut,  Pennsvlvanla, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

a 

a> 

Michigan,  WlBConBl'u, 

Ohio,  IndlMua,  Illinois, 

iMlBBOiiri,  KansaB,  Colorado, 

Tx)nl8ianR,Arkan»as,TexM, 
New  Mexico^  Arizona, 

s 

« 

^ 

s: 

N.  BlicJ  S.  Dukotn. 

Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 

Utah,  Nevada, 

Washlu 

rtoD,  ADil  Oregon. 

auU  Nortlieru  Califoruiu. 

and  Central  California. 

and  Southern    CaUComtah 

o 

Sfv 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Su» 

MoOK 

Sun 

Sun 

IfoON 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

<3 

a 

Risks. 

Skts. 

B.   A   S. 

Rises 

Skts. 

B.  A  S. 

Rl8ES, 

Sbts. 

U.      M. 

R.  ^  S. 
H.       M 

KlSK.4. 

Sbts. 

R.  M  a. 



H.     M 

H.      M. 

H.       M. 

H.       M. 

H.       M. 

H.       M. 

H.       M. 

H.        if. 

H.      M. 

H.       H. 

1 

M 

4  55 

7    0 

4  11 

4  59 

6  56 

4  15 

5    2 

6  52 

4  19 

5  13 

6  41 

4  30 

2 

Tu 

4  53 

7    1 

sets. 

4  57 

6  57 

sets. 

5    1 

653 

sets. 

5  12 

6  42 

sets. 

3 

W 

4  52 

7    2 

9    0 

4  56 

6  58 

8  53 

5    0 

6  54 

8  47 

5  11 

6  43 

8  28 

4 

Th 

4  50 

7    3 

9  57 

4  54 

6  59 

9  50 

4  59 

6  55 

9  43 

5  10 

6  44 

9  23 

5 

Fr 

4  49 

7    4 

10  47 

4  53 

7    0 

10  41 

4  57 

6  56 

10  34 

5  10 

6  45 

10  14 

6 

Sa 

4  48 

7    5 

11  29 

4  52 

7    1 

11  19 

4  56 

6  57 

11  17 

5    9    645 

10  58 

7 

S 

4  47 

7    6 

A.M. 

4  51 

7    2 

A.M. 

4  55 

6  58  11  54| 

5    8    646 

1138 

8 

M 

4  46 

7    7 

1-2    5 

4  50 

7    3 

12    0 

454 

6  59 

A.M. 

5    7 

8  47|A.M. 

9 

Tu 

4  45 

7    8 

12  34 

4  49 

7    4 

12  30 

4  53 

7    0 

12  26 

5    6 

6  47 

12  13 

10 

W 

4  44 

7    9 

1    0 

4  48 

7    5 

12  57 

4  52 

7'   1 

12  54 

5    5 

6  48 

12  44 

11 

Th 

4  43 

7  10 

1  23 

4  47 

7    6 

1  21 

4  51 

7    2 

1  19 

5    5 

6  49 

1  13 

12 

Ft 

4  42 

7  11 

1  46 

4  46 

7    7 

146 

4  50 

7    3 

1  44 

5    4 

6  49 

142 

13 

Sa 

4  41 

7  12 

2    6 

4  45 

7    8 

2    7 

4  49 

7    4 

2    7 

5    3 

6  50 

2    9 

14 

S 

4  40 

7  13 

2  30 

4  44 

7    9 

2  31 

4  48 

7    5 

2  33 

5    2 

6  51 

2  39 

15 

M 

4  39 

7  14 

2  55 

4  43 

7  10 

2  58 

4  47 

7    6 

3    2 

5    2 

6  51 

3  11 

16 

Tu 

4  38 

7  15 

4    8 

4  42 

7  11 

4  10 

4  46 

7    7 

4  12 

5    1 

6  52 

4  19 

17 

W 

4  37 

7  16 

rises. 

4  42 

7  11 

rises . 

4  46 

7    8 

rises . 

5    0 

6  53 

rises. 

18 

Th 

4  36 

7  17 

9  14 

4  41 

7  12 

9    7 

4  45 

7    8 

9    0 

5    0 

6  53 

8  39 

19 

Ft 

4  35 

7  19 

10  16 

4  40 

7  13 

10    9 

4  44 

7    9 

10    2 

4  59 

6  54 

9  42 

20 

Sa 

4  34 

7  20 

11    5 

4  39 

7  14 

10  59 

444 

7  10 

10  53 

4  58 

6  54 

10  36 

21 

S 

4  33 

7  21 

1144 

4  38 

7  15 

1139 

4  43 

7  10 

1134 

4  58 

6  55 

1121 

22 

M 

4  32 

7  22 

A.M. 

4  38 

7  16 

A.M. 

4  43 

7  11 

A.M. 

4  57 

6  56 

1159 

23 

Tu 

4  31 

7  23 

12  15 

4  37 

7  17 

12  13 

4  42 

7  12 

12    8 

4  57 

6  57 

A.M. 

24 

W 

4  30 

7  24 

12  42 

4  36 

7  18 

12  39 

4  42 

7  13 

12  38 

4  56 

6  57 

12  32 

25 

Th 

4  30 

7  25 

1    4 

4  35 

7  19 

1    4 

4  41 

7  14 

1    3 

4  56 

6  58 

1    2 

26 

Fr 

4  29 

7  26 

1  27 

4  35 

7  20 

128 

4  41 

7  15 

129 

4  56 

6  58 

131 

27 

Sa 

4  29 

7  27 

1  50 

4  34 

7  20 

1  52 

4  40 

7  15 

1  54 

4  55 

6  59 

2    1 

28 

S 

4  28 

7  27 

2  15 

4  34 

7  21 

2  18 

4  40 

7  16 

2  21 

4  55 

7    0 

2  32 

29 

M 

4  27 

7  28 

2  43 

4  33 

7  22 

2  47 

4  39 

7  17 

2  52 

4  55 

7    0 

3    5 

30 

Tu 

4  27 

7  29 

3  16 

4  33 

7  23 

3  21 

4  38 

7  18 

3  27 

4  54 

7    1 

3  44 

31 

W 

4  26 

7  29 

sets. 

4  32 

7  23 

sets. 

4  38 

7  19 

sets.  II  4  54 

7    1 

sets. 

SUN   ON    MERIDIAN  OF   WA8HiNQTON< 

DAT  oy 

Day  of 

DAT  OP 

DAT  OF! 

DAT  OF 

Month 

H.        M.        8 

Month 

H.        M.        B. 

MONTH 

II.        U.       B. 

Month 

B.        U.        B. 

Month 

H.     M.     a. 

1 

11  57     1 

8 

11  56  23 

14 

11  56  12 

20 

11  56  22 

26 

11  56  51 

2 

11  56  54 

9 

11  56  20 

15 

11  56  13 

21 

11  56  25 

27 

11  56  68 

3 

11  56  47 

10 

11  56  17 

16 

11  56  13 

22 

11  56  29 

28 

11  57     5 

4 

11  56  42 

11 

11  56  15 

17 

11  56  15 

23 

11  66  34 

29 

11  57  12 

5 

11  56  36 

12 

11  56  14 

18 

11  56  16 

24 

11  56  39 

30 

11  57  20 

6 

11  56  31 

13 

11  56  13 

19 

11  56  19 

25 

11  66  45 

31 

11  57  29 

7 

11  56  27 

TWILIGHT. 


PLACES. 

May 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

May 

Begins,  A.M. 

H.    M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

May 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

Boston. .  .  . 

1 

3     6 

8  48 

11 

2  47 

9     6 

21 

2  31 

9  22 

New  York. 

1 

3  13 

8  40 

11 

2  56 

8  58 

21 

2  42 

9  11 

Wash'ton  . 

1 

3  21 

8  33 

11 

3     5 

8  47 

21 

2  52 

9    0 

Charleston 

1 

3  42 

8  21 

11 

3  30 

8  22 

21 

3  21 

8  32 

5th  MoNm. 

JUNE,  1916. 

30  Days. 

Calendar  for 

CnlmdAr  for 

Calendar  for 

Calenflar  tor 

« 

BOHTON, 

Nkw  York  City, 

■Washington, 

CHASLZaiON. 

■* 

M 

New  England,  N.  T.  SUte, 

MichiK:»n,    Wiscoufllii, 

ConDPcticiit,  FeDDsvlvania, 

VIrjpnIa,  Keulucky, 

Geor^<a,  AUbams. 

■& 

^ 

Ohio,   Indiann,  Illinois, 

Misaotiii,  Kansas,  Colorado. 

Lwiiaiana,ArknDia>  Texac^ 

■Kl 

N.  and  8.  Dakota, 

Iowa,  Nebinska,  Wyomiug, 

Utah,  NeTada, 

Htvf  Mexico,  AHzonn, 

<2 

1 

Waahlogton,  and  Oregon. 

sud  Northern  Catiforuia. 

and  Ceatral  California. 

nd  Southern  Califorsfa. 

o 

Sun 

Sum 

Moon 

Sun 

Sux 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

SvN          Sun     1 

Moon 

w 

o 

KISE3. 

Skts. 

R.  ^  S. 

Ribis. 

Sets, 

H.      M. 

B.   A  S. 

Kisu. 

Skts. 

B.  <fe  s. 

Ui.su. 

Sirs. 

n.  jt  t. 

H.      M. 

11.       M. 

R.       M. 

H.       M. 

H.       M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      w. 

H.      U. 

H.      U. 

II.     H. 

1 

'I'h 

4  26 

7  30 

8  42 

4  32 

7  24 

8  35 

4  37 

7  19 

8  29 

4  54 

7    2 

8    8 

2 

l-Y 

4  25 

7  31 

9  26 

4  31 

7  25 

9  20 

4  37 

7  19 

9  14 

4  63 

7    2 

8  65 

S 

Sa 

4  24 

7  32 

10    4 

4  31 

7  26 

9  59 

4  36 

7  20 

9  53 

4  53 

7    3 

9  36 

4 

S 

4  24 

7  32 

10  35 

4  30 

7  27 

10  31 

4  36 

7  20 

10  26 

4  53 

7    3 

10  12 

5 

M 

4  23 

7  33 

11    1 

4  30 

7  27 

10  58 

4  36 

7  21 

10  64  1  4  52|  7    3 

10  44 

6 

Tu 

4  23 

7  33 

1126 

4  29 

7  28 

1123 

4  35 

7  21 

11  21 

4  52    7    4 

11  12 

7 

W 

4  23 

7  34 

11  47 

4  29 

7  28 

1146 

4  35 

7  22 

1145 

4  52    7    4 

11  41 

8 

Th 

4  22 

7  35 

A.M. 

4  28 

7  29 

A.M. 

4  35 

7  23 

A.M. 

4  52    7    5 

A.M. 

9 

Fr 

4  22 

7  36 

12    8 

4  28 

7  30 

12    8 

4  34 

7  23 

12    8 

4  52    7    6 

12    8 

10 

Sa 

4  22 

7  37 

12  30 

4  28 

7  30 

12  31 

4  34 

7  24 

12  33 

4  52    7    6 

12  87 

11 

S 

4  22 

7  37 

12  64 

4  28 

7  31 

12  56 

4  34 

7  24 

12  58 

4  62 

7    7 

1    7 

12 

M 

4  22 

7  38 

1  22 

4  28 

7  31 

125 

4  34 

7  25 

129 

4  52 

7    7 

1  41 

13 

Tu 

4  22 

7  38 

1  56 

4  28 

7  31 

2    1 

4  34 

7  25 

2    6 

4  52 

7    8 

2  22 

14 

W 

4  22 

7  38 

2  39 

4  28 

7  32 

2  46 

4  34 

7  26 

2  52 

4  62 

7    8 

3  12 

15 

Th 

4  22 

7  39 

3  36 

4  28 

7  32 

3  43 

4  34 

7  26 

3  50 

4  62 

7    8 

4  11 

16 

Fr 

4  22 

7  39 

rises 

4  28 

7  32 

rises . 

4  34 

7  26 

rises . 

4  62 

7    9 

rises. 

17 

Sa 

4  22 

7  39 

9  39 

4  28 

7  33 

9  34 

4  34 

7  27 

9  29 

4  52 

7    9 

9  14 

18 

S 

4  22 

7  39 

10  14 

4  28 

7  33 

10  10 

4  34 

7  27 

10    6 

4  52 

7    9 

9  56 

19 

M 

4  22 

7  39 

10  43 

4  28 

7  33 

10  41 

4  34 

7  27 

10  38 

4  52 

7  10 

10  31 

20 

Tu 

4  22 

7  39 

11    8 

4  28 

7  33 

11    7 

4  34 

7  27 

11    6 

4  52 

7  10 

11    3 

21 

W 

4  22 

7  40 

11  31 

4  28 

7  34 

11  32 

4  34 

7  28 

11  32 

4  52 

7  10 

11  33 

22 

Th 

4  22 

7  40 

11  55 

4  29 

7  34 

11  56 

4  34 

7  28 

11  58 

4  53 

711 

A.M. 

23 

Ft 

4  23 

7  40 

A.M. 

4  29 

7  34 

A.M. 

4  35 

7  28 

A.M. 

4  53 

7  11 

12'  4 

24 

Sa 

4  23 

7  40 

12  19 

4  29 

7  34 

12  22 

4  35 

7  28 

12  25 

4  53 

7  11 

12  33 

25 

S 

4  23 

7  40 

12  46 

4  29 

7  34 

12  50 

4  35 

7  28 

12  54 

4  53 

7  n 

1    7 

26 

M 

4  23 

7  40 

1  17 

4  30 

7  34 

122 

4  35 

7  29 

127 

4  54 

7  11 

1  43 

27 

Tu 

4  23 

7  40 

1  53 

4  30 

7  34 

1  59 

4  36 

7  29 

2    5 

4  54 

711 

2  24 

28 

W 

4  23 

7  40 

2  37 

4  30 

7  34 

2  43 

4  36 

7  29 

2  50 

4  54 

7  11 

3  10 

29 

Th 

4  24 

7  40 

3  27 

4  31 

7  35 

3  33 

4  36 

7  29 

3  40 

4  54 

7  11 

4    0 

30 

Fr 

.... 

4  24 

7  40 

sets. 

4  31 

7  35 

sets. 

4  37 

7  29 

sets. 

4  65 
1 . .  .  . 

7  11 

sets. 

SUN    ON    MERIDIAN    OF   WASHINGTON. 


Day  of 

DAT  OF 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Month 

H.       M.       8. 

11  67  38 

Month 

H.        M.       3. 

Month 

H.        M.       S. 

Month 

H. 

M.       S 

Month 

H.        M.       S. 

1 

7 

11  68  39 

13 

11  59  50 

19 

12 

1     6 

25 

12     2  24 

2 

67  47 

8 

11  58  60 

14 

12     0     3 

20 

12 

1  19 

26 

12     2  37 

3 

57  57 

9 

11  59     2 

15 

12     0  15 

21 

12 

1  32 

27 

12     2  49 

4 

58     7 

10 

11  59  14 

16 

12     0  28 

22 

12 

1  45 

28 

12     3     2 

5 

58  17 

11 

11  59  26 

17 

12     0  41 

23 

12 

1  58 

29 

12     3  14 

6 

68  28 

12 

11  59  38 

18 

12     0  53 

24 

12 

2  11 

30 

12     3  26 

TWILIGHT. 


Places. 

Boston.   . 
New  York. 
Wash 'ton  . 
Charleston 


June.  Begins,  a.m.   End.s,  p.m. 


H.    M. 

2  17 
2  29 

2  41 

3  13 


H      M. 

9  38 
9  26 
9  14 
8  43 


June 


11 
11 
11 
11 


Berrins,  a.m. 


n.  M. 

2  9 
2  23 
2  36 


Ends,  P.M. 

June 

H.    M. 

9  51 

21 

9  37 

21 

9  24 

21 

8  51 

21 

Begins,  a.m.  Ends,  p.m. 
h. 


h.   m. 

2     8 
2  22 

2  36 

3  9 


9  65 
9  41 

9  28 
8  54 


1 

7th  Month. 

JULY 

,   1916. 

31  Days. 

Calendar  for 

Cftlendur  for 

CRiendar  for 

Calendar  for 

. 

BostoN, 

Nkw    York   City, 

-      Washington. 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

CHARLB8T0N, 

New  England,  N.  Y.  Stale, 

Connetlicul,  Pennsvlvanla, 

Geoigia,  Alabama, 

s 

^ 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

Ohio,  IndiAna,   Illinois, 

Missouri,  Kansas,  Colorado, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texaa, 

^ 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 

Utiili,  Nevada, 

New  Mexico,  Arizona, 

5 

O 

5- 

Washington,  and  Oregon. 

and  Northero  California. 

ftnd  Central  California. 

and  Southern  Catifornia. 

O 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

.Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Son 

Moon 

O 

o 

Rlsts. 

Sets. 

B.  A  8. 

RiSBS. 

Sbis. 

n.  *  s. 

H.       U. 

Rises. 

Sbis. 

R.  A  s. 

Risks. 

Sets. 

R.  A  S. 

H.       M. 

H.       M. 

H.       Kr. 

H.       M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.       M. 

II.        M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M, 

1 

Sa 

4  25 

7  40 

8  39 

4  31 

7  34 

8  32 

4  37 

7  29 

8  28 

4  55 

7  11 

8  13 

2 

S 

4  26 

7  40 

9    5 

4  32 

7  34 

9    2 

4  37 

7  29 

8  58 

4  55 

7ii; 

8  46 

3 

M 

4  27 

7  40 

9  30 

4  33 

7  34 

9  27 

4  38 

7  29 

9  24 

4  56 

7  11 

9  16 

4 

Tu 

4  27 

7  39 

9  52 

4  34 

7  33 

9  50 

4  38 

7  28 

9  49 

4  56 

7  11 

9  44 

5 

W 

4  28 

7  39 

10  13 

4  35 

7  33 

10  12 

4  39 

7  28 

10  12 

4  57 

7  11 

10  11 

6 

Th 

4  29 

7  39 

10  34 

4  35 

7  33 

10  34 

4  40 

7  28 

10  35 

4  57 

7  11 

10  38 

7 

Fr 

4  29 

7  39 

10  55 

4  36 

7  33 

10  58 

4  40    7  28 

11    0 

4  58 

7  11 

11    6 

8 

Sa 

4  30 

7  38 

1120 

4  37 

7  32 

1124 

4  41 

7  27 

1127 

4  58 

7  10' 11  38 

9 

S 

4  31 

7  38 

11  51 

4  37 

7  32 

1155 

4  41 

7  27 

A.M. 

4  59 

7  10  A.M. 

10 

M 

4  32 

7  38 

A.M. 

4  38 

7  32 

A.M. 

4  42 

7  26 

12    0 

5    0 

7  10  12  15 

11 

Tu 

4  33 

7  37 

12  29 

4  39 

7  31 

12  34 

4  43 

7  26 

12  40 

5    0 

7  10 

12  58 

12 

W 

4  33 

7  37 

1  17 

4  40 

7  31 

124 

4  43 

7  25 

131 

5    1 

7    9 

151 

13 

Th 

4  34 

7  37 

2  19 

4  40 

7  30 

2  26 

4  44 

7  25 

2  33 

5    1 

7    9 

254 

14 

Ft 

4  35 

7  36 

3  33 

4  41 

7  30 

3  38 

4  45 

7  24 

3  46 

5    2 

7    9 

4    5 

15 

Sa 

4  36 

7  36 

rises. 

4  42 

7  29 

rises. 

4  46 

7  24 

rises. 

5    3 

7    8  rises. 

16 

S 

4  37 

7  35 

8  41 

4  43 

7  29 

8  39 

4  47 

7  23 

8  35 

5    3 

7    8 

8  27 

17 

M 

4  37 

7  34 

9    9 

4  44 

7  28 

9    8 

4  48 

7  23 

9    6 

5    4 

7    8 

9  ,1 

18 

Tu 

4  38 

7  33 

9  34 

4  45 

7  28 

9  33 

4  49 

7  22 

9  33 

5    4 

7    7 

9  33 

19 

W 

4  39 

7  32 

9  58 

4  46 

7  27 

9  59 

4  50 

7  21 

10    0 

5    5 

7    7 

10    4 

20 

Th 

4  40 

7  32 

10  22 

4  46 

7  26 

10  25 

4  50 

7  21 

10  26 

5    5 

7    6 

10  35 

21 

Fr 

4  41 

7  31 

10  48 

4  47 

7  26 

10  52 

4  51 

7  20 

10  56 

5    6 

7    6 

11    8 

22 

Sa 

4  42 

7  30 

11  19 

4  48 

7  25 

1123 

4  52 

7  19 

1129 

5    7 

7    51142 

23 

S 

4  43 

7  29 

11  53 

4  49 

7  24 

11  59 

4  53 

7  18 

A.M. 

5    7 

7    5A.M. 

24 

M 

4  44 

7  28 

A.M. 

4  50 

7  23 

A.M. 

4  54 

7  17 

12    5 

5    8 

7    4 

12  23 

25 

Tu 

4  45 

7  27 

12  34 

4  51 

7  22 

12  41 

4  55 

7  17 

12  47 

5    9 

7    3 

1    7 

26 

W 

4  46 

7  26 

1  22 

4  52 

7  21 

129 

4  56 

7  16 

136 

5    9 

7    3 

1  56 

27 

Th 

4  47 

7  25 

2  17 

4  53 

7  20 

2  23 

4  57 

7  15 

2  30 

5  10 

7    2 

2  49 

28 

Fr 

4  48 

7  24 

3  16 

4  54 

7  19 

3  21 

4  57 

7  14 

3  27 

5  11 

7    1 

3  45 

29 

Sa 

4  49 

7  23 

4  17 

4  54 

7  18 

4  22 

4  58 

7  14 

4  28 

5  11 

7    0 

4  42 

80 

S 

4  50 

7  22 

sets. 

4  56 

7  18 

sets. 

4  59 

7  13 

sets. 

5  12 

7    0 

sets. 

31 

M 

4  51 

7  21 

7  58 

4  55 

7  17 

7  56 

4  59 

1  7  13 

7  54 

5  13 

6  59 

7  48 

SUN    ON    MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 

Day  of 

DAT   OF 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Month 

H. 

M.        S. 

Month 

H. 

M.        S. 

Month 

14 

H.        M.        S. 

Month 

H. 

12 

M.        S. 

6     9 

Month 

H.        M.       S. 

1 

12 

3  38 

8 

12 

4  52 

12     5  39 

20 

26 

12     6  20 

2 

12 

3  49 

9 

12 

5     1 

15 

12     5  45 

21 

12 

6  12 

27 

12     6  19 

3 

12 

4     0 

10 

12 

5    9 

16 

12     5  51 

22 

12 

6  15 

28 

12    6  19 

4 

12 

4  11 

11 

12 

5  17 

17 

12     5  56 

23 

12 

6  17 

29 

12     6  17 

5 

12 

4  22 

12 

12 

5  25 

18 

12    6     1 

24 

12 

6  18 

30 

12    6  15 

6 

12 

4  32 

13 

12 

5  32 

•  19 

12    6    5 

25 

12 

6  19 

31 

12    6  13 

7 

12 

4  42 

TWILIGHT. 


'     Places. 

July. 

Begins.  A.M. 

Ends,  p.iM. 

July. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends.  P.M. 

July. 

Begins,  A.M. 

H.    M. 

Ends.  P.M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

Boston 

1 

2  14 

9  54 

11 

2  24 

9  45 

21 

2  39 

9  34 

New  York. 

1 

2  27 

9  40 

11 

2  37 

9  34 

21 

2  49 

9  23 

Wash 'ton . 

1 

2  40 

9  27 

11 

2  49 

9  22 

21 

3    0 

9  12 

Charleston 

1 

3  13 

8  54 

11 

3  20 

8  50 

21 

3  29 

8  43 

8th  Month. 

AUGUST,    1916. 

31  Days. 

c 

%lendar  for 

Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

, 

BOSTOX, 

Nbw   York    Citv, 

Washington, 

Charlbstoh, 

1 

New  England,  N.  Y.  StaU.I 

Connecticut,   Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Georgia,    Alabama, 

o 

Michig 

an,   Wisconsin, 

Missouri,  Kansas,  Colorado, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Tezk*, 

JH 

N.  and  8.  Daltota, 

Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 

Utah,  Nevada, 

New  Mexico,  Arizona, 

•> 

•3 

o 

Washington,  and  Oregon. 

and  Northern  California. 

and    Central  California. 

and  Southern  California. 

o 

SUK 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Mi>ON 

Sun 

Sun 

Moow 

Q 

Q 

KiSES. 

SSTS. 

B.  A  S. 

Rises. 

Sits. 

s.  s  a. 

Rises. 

H.      M. 

Sets. 

R.  A  S. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

B.  A   1. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.       M. 

M.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M, 

H.      M. 

n.    M. 

1 

Tu 

4  52 

7  20 

8  19 

4  56 

7  16 

8  18 

5    0 

7  12 

8  17 

5  14 

6  58 

8  15 

2 

W 

4  53 

7  19 

8  41 

4  57 

7  15 

8  42 

5    1 

7  11 

8  42 

6  14 

6  67 

8  43 

3 

Th 

454 

7  18 

9    1 

4  58 

7  14 

9    2 

5    1 

7  10 

9    4 

5  16 

6  66 

9    9 

4 

Fr 

4  55 

7  17 

9  25 

4  59 

7  12 

9  27 

5    2 

7    9 

9  30 

5  16 

6  56 

9  39 

5 

Sa 

4  56 

7  16 

9  51 

5    0 

7  11 

9  56 

5    3 

7    8 

10    0 

5  17 

6  56 

10  13 

6 

S 

4  57 

7  15 

10  25 

5    1 

7  10 

10  30 

5    4 

7    7 

10  36 

5  18 

654 

10  62 

7 

M 

4  58 

7  14 

11    7 

5    2 

7    9 

1114 

5    5 

7.  6 

1120 

6  19 

6  53 

1140 

8 

Tu 

4  59 

7  13 

A.M. 

5    3 

7    7 

A.M. 

5    6 

7    6 

A.M. 

5  19 

6  52 

A.M. 

9 

W 

5    0 

7  11 

12    1 

5    4 

7    6 

12    8 

5    7 

7    5 

12  15 

5  20 

6  61 

12  36 

10 

Th 

5    1 

7  10 

1    8 

5    5 

7    5 

114 

5    8 

7    3 

121 

5  20 

6  60 

142 

11 

Ft 

5    2 

7    9 

2  24 

5    6 

7    4 

2  30 

5    9 

7    2 

2  35 

5  21 

6  48 

2  63 

12 

Sa 

5    3 

7    8 

3  45 

5    7 

7    3 

3  50 

5  10 

7    0 

364 

5  21 

6  47 

4    8 

13 

S 

5   4 

7    7 

rises . 

5    8 

7    1 

rises . 

5  11 

6  59 

1  ises . 

5  22 

6  46 

rises . 

14 

M 

5    5 

7    6 

7  34 

5    9 

7    0 

7  33 

512 

6  58 

7  32 

5  23 

6  46 

7  30 

15|Tu 

5    6 

7    4 

7  58 

510 

6  58 

7  59 

5  13 

6  57 

8    0 

6  23 

6  44 

8    2 

16iW 

5    7 

7    3 

8  23 

5  11 

6  57 

8  25 

614 

6  55 

8  27 

6  24 

6  43 

8  33 

ITjTh 

5    8 

7    1 

8  50 

5  12 

6  56 

8  53 

615 

654 

8  66 

5  25 

6  42 

9    6 

18Fr 

5    9 

6  59 

9  19 

5  13 

6  55   9  23 

5  16 

6  52 

9  28 

5  26 

6  41 

9  42 

19|Sa 

5  10 

6  57 

9  63 

5  14 

6  54    9  58 

5  17 

6  51 

10    4 

5  26 

6  40 

10  21 

20S 

5  11 

6  55 

10  32 

5  15 

6  53  10  38 

6  18 

6  49 

10  45 

6  27 

6  39 

11    4 

21IM 

5  12 

6  54 

1117 

5  16 

6  51 11  24 

5  19 

6  48 

11  31 

6  27 

6  38 

1151 

22|Tu 

5  13 

6  52 

A.M. 

5  17 

6  50  A.M. 

5  20 

6  46 

A.M. 

5  28 

6  36 

A.M. 

23iW 

5  14 

6  51 

12  10 

5  18 

6  48:12  16 

5  21 

6  45 

12  23 

5  29 

6  35 

12  43 

24jTh 

5  15 

6  50 

1    8 

5  19 

6  46 

113 

5  22 

6  44 

120 

5  29 

6  34 

138 

25Fr 

5  16 

6  48 

2    8 

5  20 

6  44 

2  13 

5  23 

6  42 

2  19 

5  30 

6  33 

2  34 

26  Sa 

5  17 

6  47 

3  11 

5  21 

6  42 

3  15 

5  24 

6  41 

3  19 

5  31 

6  32 

3  32 

27'S 

5  18 

6  45 

4  13 

5  22 

6  41 

4  16 

5  25 

6  40 

4  19 

6  31 

6  31 

4  28 

28  M 

5  19 

6  43 

sets. 

5  23 

6  39 

sets. 

5  26 

6  38 

sets. 

6  32 

6  30 

sets. 

29,Tu 

5  20 

6  41 

6  46 

5  24 

6  38 

6  46 

5  27 

6  37 

6  46 

5  33 

6  28 

6  46 

30iW 

5  22 

6  39 

7    7 

5  25 

6  36 

7    8 

5  27 

6  35 

7  10 

6  33 

6  27 

7  14 

31,Th 

5  23 

6  37 

7  30 

5  26 

6  35 

7  33 

5  28 

6  34 

7  35 

5  34 

6  26 

7  43 

SUN 

ON    MERIDIAN 

OF   WASHINGTON. 

DAT  OF 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Month 

R. 

M.        8. 

Month 

H. 

12 

M.        P. 

5  29 

Month 

H. 

M.       9. 

Month 

20 

H. 

M.        8. 

Month 

H.        M.        9. 

1 

12 

6     9 

8 

14 

12 

4  32 

12 

3  16 

26 

12     1  42 

2 

12 

6     5 

9 

12 

5  21 

15 

12 

4  20 

21 

12 

3     1 

27 

12     1  25 

3 

12 

6     1 

10 

12 

5  12 

16 

12 

4     8 

22 

12 

2  46 

28 

12     1     8 

4 

12 

6  66 

.  11 

12 

5     3 

17 

12 

3  56 

23 

12 

2  30 

29 

12     0  50 

5 

12 

5  50 

12 

12 

4  53 

18 

12 

3  43 

24 

12 

2  15 

30 

12    0  32 

6 

12 

5  44 

13 

12 

4  43 

19 

12 

3  29 

26 

12 

1  69 

31 

12    0  14 

7 

12 

5  37 

TWILIGHT. 


Places. 

Aug. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Aug. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Aug. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

h.   m. 

H.    M. 

h.  m. 

h.  m. 

H.    M. 

h.  m. 

Boston 

1 

2  67 

9   16 

11 

3  13 

8  57 

21 

3  29 

8  37 

New  York. 

1 

3    6 

9    6 

11 

3  22 

8  48 

21 

3  35 

8  31 

Wash'ton . 

1 

3  15 

8  57 

11 

3  29 

8  41 

21 

3  41 

8  24 

Charleston 

1 

3  40 

8  32 

11 

3  60 

8  20 

21 

3  69 

8    7 

1 

5th  Month. 

SEPTEMBER 

,  1916. 

30   iJAYS. 

Calendar  for 

CaleSdar  for 

Calendar  for 

Cnlendar  for 

Boston, 

Nbw    Vobk  City, 

WiSHINGTON, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Ci 

lABI.BSTON, 

Xi 

ji 

NewEnglandN.Y.  State, 

Confiecticitt,  PennsyWania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illlnola, 

Georgia,   Alabama, 

? 

3 

Michigan,  WlsconBin, 

Mlaaourl,  Kansas,  Colorado, 

Louisiana 

.Arkansas,  Teza«, 

•^ 

^ 

N.  nnd  S.  Daliota, 

Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 

Utah,  NeTada, 

New» 

lexico,  Arizona, 

1 

1 

0-. 

Washtnglon,  and  Oregon. 

and  Northern  California. 

and  Central  California, 

and  Southern  Calif  omja. 

o 

Sum 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sdn 

Moon 

Son 

Son 

Moon 

8nN 

Son 

Mooit 

a 

o 

Risks, 

B.      M. 

Sets. 

R.  A  B. 

Risks, 

Sets, 

H.      U, 

B.  i  s. 

Rises, 

Skts. 

It.  AS, 

Rises. 

H.      M. 

Sets. 

H.      M. 

B.  AS. 

^—~ 

H.       M. 

n.     M, 

H.       M. 

H.      M. 

U.      M. 

U. 

1 

Fr 

5  24 

6  35 

7  56 

5  27 

6  33 

8    0 

5  29 

6  32 

8   4 

6  35 

6  25 

8  15 

2 

Sa 

5  26 

6  33 

8  27 

5  28 

6  31 

8  32 

5  30 

6  30 

8  37 

5  35 

6  24 

8  53 

3 

S 

5  27 

6  32 

9    5 

5  29 

6  30 

9  11 

5  32 

6  28 

9  17 

5  36 

6  22 

9  36 

4 

M 

5  28 

6  30 

9  53 

5  30 

6  28 

10    0 

5  33 

6  27 

10    7 

5  37 

6  21 

10  28 

5 

Tu 

5  29 

6  28 

10  54 

5  31 

6  26 

11    1 

5  34 

6  25 

11    8 

5  37 

6  19 

1128 

6 

W 

5  30 

6  26 

A.M. 

5  32 

6  24 

A,M. 

5  35 

6  23 

A.M. 

5  38 

6  18 

A.M. 

7 

Th 

5  31 

6  25 

12    4 

5  33 

6  23 

12  10 

5  36 

6  21 

12  17 

5  39 

6  16 

12  36 

8 

Fr 

5  32 

6  23 

121 

5  34 

6  21 

126 

5  37 

6  20 

131 

5  39 

6  15 

147 

9 

Sa 

5  33 

6  21 

2  40 

5  35 

6  19 

2  43 

5  38 

6  18 

2  47 

5  40 

6  14 

2  59 

10 

S 

5  35 

6  19 

3  58 

5  36 

6  17 

4    1 

5  39 

6  16 

4    3 

5  40 

6  12 

4  10 

11 

M 

5  36 

6  17 

rises. 

5  37 

6  16 

rises. 

5  40 

6  15 

rises . 

5  41 

6  11 

rises. 

12 

Tu 

5  37 

6  15 

6  22 

5  38 

6  14 

6  23 

5  41 

6  13 

6  25 

5  42 

6    9 

6  39 

13 

W 

5  38 

6  14 

6  48 

5  39 

6  13 

6  51 

5  41 

6  12 

6  52 

5  42 

6    8 

7    2 

14 

Th 

5  39 

6  12 

7  18 

5  40 

6  11 

7  22 

5  42 

6  10 

7  26 

5  43 

6    7 

7  38 

15 

Ft 

5  40 

6  10 

7  50 

5  41 

6    9 

7  55 

5  43 

6    9 

8    0 

5  44 

6    6 

8  16 

16 

Sa 

5  41 

6    8 

8  28 

5  42 

6    7 

8  34 

5  44 

6    7 

8  40 

5  44 

6    5 

8  58 

17 

S 

5  42 

6    6 

9    9 

5  43 

6    5 

9  18 

5  45 

6    5 

9  25 

5  45 

6    4 

9  45 

18 

M 

5  43 

6    5 

10    2 

5  44 

6    4 

10    9 

5  46 

6    4 

10  16 

5  45 

6    3 

10  36 

19 

Tu 

5  44 

6    3 

10  58 

5  44 

6    2 

U,  4 

5  47 

6    2 

nil 

5  46 

6    1 

1130 

20 

W 

5  45 

6    1 

11  58 

5  45 

6    1 

A,M. 

5  48 

6    0 

A.M. 

5  47 

6    0 

A.M. 

21 

Th 

5  46 

6    0 

A.M. 

5  46 

6    0 

12    3 

5  49 

5  59 

12    9 

5  47 

5  59 

12  26 

22 

Ft 

5  47 

5  58 

12  59 

5  47 

5  58 

1    4 

5  50 

5  57 

1    8 

5  48 

5  57 

122 

23 

Sa 

5  48 

5  56 

2    2 

5  48 

5  56 

2    6 

5  51 

5  56 

2    9 

5  48 

5  56 

2  20 

24 

S 

5  50 

5  54 

3    5 

5  49 

5  54 

3    7 

5  52 

5  54 

3    9 

5  49 

5  54 

3  16 

25 

M 

5  51 

5  52 

4    8 

5  50 

5  53 

4    9 

5  53 

5  53 

4  10 

5  50 

5  53 

4  13 

26 

Tu 

5  52 

5  50 

sets. 

5  51 

5  51 

sets. 

5  53 

5  51 

sets. 

5  50 

5  51 

sets. 

27 

W 

5  53 

5  49 

5  35 

5  52 

5  49 

5  37 

554 

5  50 

5  39 

5  51 

5  50 

5  45 

28 

Th 

5  54 

5  47 

6    1 

5  53 

5  48 

6    4 

5  55 

5  49 

6    7 

5  52 

5  49 

6  18 

29 

Fr 

5  55 

5  46 

6  31 

5  54 

5  46 

6  35 

5  55 

5  47 

6  40 

5  52 

5  48 

6  54 

30 

Sa 

5  56 

5  44 

7  57 

5  55 

5  45 

7  13 

5  56 

5  45 

7  18 

5  53 

5  47 

7  36 

SUN    ON    MERIDIAN    OF   WASHINGTON. 

DAT  op- 

Day  of 

Day  of. 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Month 

H.        M.        8. 

Month 

H.        M.        8. 

11  57  57 

MONTH 

H.        M.        8. 

11  55  52 

Month 

H.       M.       8 

Month 

H.       M.       S. 

1 

11  59  55 

7 

13 

19 

11  53  44 

25 

11  51  39 

2 

11  59  36 

8 

11  57  37 

14 

11  55  31 

20 

11  53  23 

26 

11  51  19 

3 

11  59  17 

9 

11  57  16 

15 

11  55  10 

21 

11  53     2 

27 

11  50  59 

4 

11  58  57 

10 

11  56  55 

16 

11  54  48 

22 

11  52  41 

28 

11  50  38 

5 

11  58  37 

11 

11  56  34 

17 

11  54  27 

23 

11  52  20 

29 

11  50  19 

6 

11  58  17 

12 

11  56  13 

18 

11  54    6 

24 

11  52    0 

30 

11  49  59 

TWILIGHT. 


Places.       i  Sept. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Sept. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends.  P.M. 

Sept. 

Begins,  A.M, 

H,    M, 

Ends,  P.M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

Boston. . . . 

1 

3  45 

8   14 

11 

3  59 

7  54 

21 

4  12 

7  34 

New  York. 

1 

3  50 

8    9 

11 

4    3 

7  50 

21 

4  15 

7  31  ' 

Wash'ton  . 

1 

3  55 

8    4 

11 

4    7 

7  46 

21 

4  18 

7  28^ 

Charleston 

1. 

4    9 

7  51 

11 

4  17 

7  36 

21 

4  20 

7  20^ 

10th  Month. 


OCTOBER,    1916. 


31  Days. 


« 

6- 

a 

1 

2 
3 
'4 
5 
6 
■■7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


Q 


s 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Ft 

Sa 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Ft 

Sa 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 

S 

M 

Tu 


Calendar  for 

Boston, 

New  England.  N.  Y.  State, 

MIchignn,   wtscooaln, 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Washington,  and  Oregon. 


Sun 
Rises, 


57 

58 

59 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


SUH 

Sbts. 


Moon 
u.  i  s. 


42  7  53 
40  8  49 
39i  9  54 
3811  7 
36  A.M. 
3412  23 
32!  1  39 
31  2  54 
30  4  8 
28'  5  21 
27, rises. 
251  5  47 
23    6  23 

7  5 
754 

8  48 

9  47 
10  48 

13'11  50 

iiIa.m. 

912  52 


22 
20 
18 
16 
15 


8 
6 
3 
2 
0 

59 
58 
57 
56 
55 


154 
2  57 

4  1 

5  9 
sets. 

5    6 

5  49 

6  43 

7  47 

8  59 


Calendar  for 

New  Yobk  City, 

Connecticut,  PennByWanla, 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 

towa,  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 

and  Northern  Callfomta. 


Sum 
Rises. 


56 

57 

58 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

29 


Sun 

Sets. 


Moon 
R.  £  s. 


43 
41 
40 
38 
37 
35 
33 
32 
30 
28 
27 
25 
24 
22 
21 
19 
17 
16 
14 
13 
12 

9 
8 
6 
5 
3 
2 

0 
59 

58 


7  59 

8  55 

10  1 

11  13 
A.M. 

12  28 
142 
2  56 

4  8 

5  19 
rises. 

5  51 

6  28 

7  11 

8  0 

8  54 

9  52 

10  54 

11  53 
A.M. 

12  54 

1  55 

2  57 

3  59 
5    6 

sets. 
511 
5 
6 
7 
9 


55 

50 

53 

5 


Calendar  for 

Washington, 

Virginia,   Kentucky, 

Mluouri,  Kansas,  Colorado, 

Utah,   Nevada, 

and  Central  California. 


Sun 
Rises. 


Sun 

Sets, 


56 
57 
58 
59 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 1 
15| 
16  i 
17 
18 
19i 
20  j 
2l! 
22| 
23 
24 
24 
25 


6  26 


44 

42 

41 

39 

38 

36 

35 

34 

32 

30 

28 

26 

24 

23 

21 

19 

18 

16 

15 

14 

13 

11 

10 

9 

8 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 


Moon 

R.  A  S. 


8  6 

9  2 

10  7 

11  18 
A.M. 

12  32 
145 
2  57 

4  8 

5  18 
rises . 


56 

34 

18 

7 

1 

58 


10  58 

11  57 
A.M. 

12  57 

1  57 

2  57 

3  58 
5    4 

sets. 

5  16 

6  2 
6  56 

8  0 

9  11 


Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Loalsiana, Arkansas,  Tei«a« 

New  Mexico,  Arizona, 

and  Soutbero  Callfoml*. 


Sun 
Risks. 


Sun 
Sets. 


54 

55 

56 

57 

57 

58 

59 

59 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

7 

8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

11 

12 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 


Mooit 
a.  *  8. 


45  8  26 
43i  9  23 
42  10  27 
41 11  35 
40  A.M. 
39  12  45 
37|  1  54 
36'  3  2 
35:  4  8 
34:  6  14 
33  rises. 


31 
30 
29 

28 
261 


6  10 

6  51 

7  37 

8  26 

9  20 
25  10  16 
24  11  12 
23  A.M. 
2212    9 


21 : 
19 

17i 

16; 


5 
1 

58 
56 
57 


15  sets. 


14 
14 
13 
12 
11 


5  33 

6  24 

7  17 

8  20 

9  28 


SUN    ON    MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 


DAT  OF 

Day  Of 

Day  of 

day  of 

Day  of 

Month 

H.        M.        S. 

Month 

8 

H.        M.        S. 

Month 

14 

H.    0  M.        S. 

11  46     2 

Month 
20 

H.        M.        S. 

Month 

26 

H.        M.        S. 

1 

11  49  40 

11  47  34 

11  44  50 

11  44     2 

2 

11  49  21 

•    9 

11  47  18 

15 

11  45  49 

21 

11  44  41 

27 

11  43  57 

3 

11  49     2 

10 

11  47     2 

16 

11  45  36 

22 

11  44  31 

28 

11  43  52 

'4 

11  48  44 

11 

11  46  46 

17 

11  45  24 

23 

11  44  23 

29 

11  43  48 

5 

11  48  26 

12 

11  46  31 

18 

11  45  12 

24 

11  44'  15 

30 

11  43  45 

6 

11  48     8 

13 

11  46  14 

19 

11  45     1 

25 

11  44     8 

31 

11  43  42 

,    7 

11  47  51 

TWILIGHT. 


Places. 

Oct. 

Begins,  A.M. 

H.     M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

H      M. 

Oct. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Oct. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

B.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H4   M. 

Boston. .  .  . 

1 

4  24 

7  15 

11 

4  35 

6  58 

21 

4  46 

6  43 

New  York. 

1 

4  26 

7  14 

11 

4  36 

6  57 

21 

4  47 

6  43 

Wash'ton  . 

1 

4  27 

7  12 

11 

4  37 

6  56 

21 

4  47 

6  43 

Charleston 

1 

4  32 

7    7 

11 

4  39 

6  54 

21 

4  47 

6  42 

LIth  Month 

NOVEMBER, 

191 

6. 

30  Da 

"iS. 

1     1 

Caleiular  f*r 

Calendar  for 

CulenHar  for 

Culemlni    for 

Boston. 

New  York  Citv, 

Wabhinoton- 

C'HAiti.icaroN  , 

i 

New  EoglftDd.  N.  Y.  State, 

Connecticut,  Pennsylvauii, 

Vlrglnln,  Kenlucky, 

Georgia,    AJabama, 

s 

Michigan,  WlacODsin, 

Ohio,   Indinna,  IUIdoIb, 

Missouri,  Knnsiu,  Colorado, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Te;cas, 

» 

^ 

N.  flodS.  Daltotn, 

Iowa,  Nebinska,  Wyoming, 

Utah,   NevaHa, 

New  Mexico,  Arfzona, 

1 

1 

Washington,  and  Oregon. 

and  Northern  California. 

imd  Ceutral  California. 

and  Southeru  California. 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sum 

Moon 

o 

iS 

Rises. 

Sets. 

n.  A  3. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

n.  A  a. 

Risss. 

S«i». 

n.  A  8. 

Rises. 

Skis. 

R.  A  B. 

11.       M. 

H,       M 

II.       M. 

In.     M. 

M.       M. 

M.       M. 

H.      M. 

M.        M. 

n.     M. 

II.       M. 

11.      M, 

H.     M. 

1 

w 

6  32 

4  54  10  14 

6  30 

4  57 

10  19 

6  27 

5    0 

10  23 

6  18 

5  10 

10  37 

2 

Th 

6  34 

4  53  11  29 

6  31 

4  56 

11  33 

6  28 

4  59 

1136 

6  19 

5    9 

1146 

3 

Fr 

6  35 

4  51  A.M. 

6  32 

4  55 

A.M. 

6  29 

4  58 

A.M. 

6  20 

5    8AM. 

4 

Sa 

6  36 

4  50  12  43 

6  33 

4  54 

12  45 

6  30 

4  57 

12  47 

6  21 

5    7  12  52 

5 

S 

6  38 

4  49 

1  55 

6  35 

4  53 

156 

6  31 

4  56 

1  56 

6  22 

5    7 

1  58 

6 

M 

6  39 

4  47 

3    6 

6  36 

4  51 

3    5 

i  6  32 

4  55 

3    4 

6  23 

5    6 

3    2 

7 

Tu 

6  40 

4  46 

4  16 

6  38 

4  50 

4  14 

6  33 

4  54 

4  12 

6  24 

5    5 

4    5 

8 

W 

6  42 

4  45 

5  26 

6  40 

4  49 

5  23 

6  34 

4  53 

5  19 

6  25 

5    4 

5    9 

9 

Th 

6  44 

4  44 

rises . 

6  42 

4  48 

rises . 

6  36 

4  52 

rises. 

6  26 

5    3 

rises . 

10 

Fr 

6  46 

4  43 

5    0 

6  43 

4  47 

5    4 

6  37 

4  51 

5  11 

6  27 

5    3 

5  29 

11 

Sa 

6  48 

4  41 

5  45 

6  44 

4  46 

5  51 

6  38 

4  50 

5  58 

6  28 

5    2 

6  17 

12 

S 

6  50 

4  40 

6  38 

;  6  46 

4  45 

6  44 

,  6  39 

4  49 

6  50 

6  29 

5    1 

7  10 

13 

M 

6  52 

4  39 

7  35 

'  6  47 

4  44 

7  41 

'■■  6  41 

4  48 

7  47 

6  30 

5    0 

8    5 

14 

Tu 

6  53 

4  37 

8  36 

I  6  48 

4  43 

8  41 

'  6  42 

4  47 

8  46 

6  31 

5    0 

9    2 

15 

W 

6  54 

4  36 

9  37 

i  6  49 

4  42 

9  41 

6  43 

4  46 

9  46 

6  32 

4  59'  9  58 

16 

Th 

6  56 

4  3510  39 

,  6  50 

4  41 

10  42 

!  6  44 

4  45 

10  45 

6  33 

4  58  10  54 

17 

Fr 

6  57 

4  34ill  40 

6  51 

4  40 

1142 

6  45 

4  44  11  44 

6  34 

4  57  11  50 

18 

Sa 

6  58 

4  33'A.M. 

6  52 

4  40 

A.M. 

6  46 

4  44  A.M. 

6  35 

4  56  A.M. 

19 

S 

6  59 

4  33  12  42 

6  53 

4  39 

12  42 

6  47 

4  43 12  43 

6  36 

4  56 12  45 

20 

M 

7    0 

4  32 

144 

6  54 

4  38 

144 

6  48 

4  42    1  43 

6  37 

4  55   1  42 

21 

Tu 

7    1 

4  31 

2  49 

6  55 

4  37 

2  48 

6  49 

4  42   2  46 

6  38 

4  55   2  41 

22 

W 

7    2 

4  30 

3  57 

6  57 

4  37 

3  54 

6  50 

4  41 

3  51 

6  39 

4  55   3  42 

23 

Th 

7    3 

4  30 

5    9 

1  6  59 

4  36 

5    4 

6  51 

4  41 

5    0 

6  40 

4  54   4  47 

24 

Fr 

7    4 

4  29 

6  22 

7    0 

4  36 

6  17 

6  52 

4  41 

6  11 

6  40 

4  54'  5  54 

25 

Sa 

7    5 

4  29 

sets. 

;  7  1 

4  35 

sets 

6  53 

4  40 

sets. 

6  41 

4  54' sets. 

26 

S 

7    6 

4  29 

5  33 

7    2 

4  35 

5  40 

6  54 

4  40 

5  47 

6  41 

4  54 

6    7 

27 

M 

7    7 

4  28 

6  45 

7    3 

4  35 

6  52 

6  55 

4  40 

6  57 

6  42 

4  54 

7  15 

28  Tu 

7    8 

4  28 

8    1 

7    4 

4  34 

8    6 

6  56 

4  40 

8  12 

6  42 

4  54 

8  27 

29 

^ 

7    9 

4  28 

9  19 

7    5 

4  34 

9  22 

.  6  58 

4  40 

9  26 

6  43 

4  54 

9  37 

30 

•  • 

Th 

•  •    •  • 

7  10 

•  •  •  ■  • 

4  28 

10  34 

7    5 

1 

4  34 

10  36 

6  59 

4  40 

10  39 

6  44 

454 

10  45 

SUN    ON    MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 


DAT  OF 

Day  of 

DAT   OF 

£)AY  OF 

Day  of 

Month 

H.        M.        S. 

Month 

7 

H.        M.        S. 

11  43  47 

Month 

H.        M.       S. 

11  44  23 

Month 

19 

H.        M.        S. 

Month 

H.        M.       S. 

1 

11  43  40 

13 

11  45  30 

25 

11  47     7 

2 

11  43  39 

8 

11  43  51 

14 

11  44  32 

20 

11  45  44 

26 

11  47  26 

3 

11  43  39 

9 

11  43  55 

15 

11  44  42 

21 

11  45  59 

27 

11  47  45 

4 

11  43  40 

10 

11  44     1 

16 

11  44  53 

22 

11  46  15 

28 

11  48     6 

5 

11  43  41 

11 

11  44     7 

17 

11  45     4 

23 

11  46  31 

29 

11  48  27 

6 

11  43  44 

12 

11  44  15 

18 

11  45  17 

24 

n  46  49 

30 

11  48  48 

TWILIGHT. 


Places. 

Nov. 

Begins,  A.M. 

H.    M. 

Eoda,  P.M. 

Nov. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Nov. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

n.  M. 

H.    M. 

Boston. . . . 

1 

4  58 

6  29 

11 

5    9 

6  19 

21 

5  20 

6  12 

New  York. 

1 

4  58 

6  29 

11 

5    8 

6  20 

21 

5  18 

6  14 

Wash'ton  . 

1 

4  57 

6  30 

11 

5    7 

6  21 

21 

5  16 

6  16 

Charleston 

1 

4  54 

6  33 

11 

5    2 

6  26 

21 

5  10 

6  22 

12th  Month. 


OECEMBER,  1916. 


31  Days. 


i 


5- 
a 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 


Ft 
Sa 
S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 

S 

iM 


12|Tu 

13W 

14|Th 

15  Fr 

16iSa 

17S 

18  M 

19  Tu 

20  W 
21,Th 

22  Fr 

23  Sa 

24  S 

25  M 

26  Tu 
27|W 
28Th 
29  Fr 
30,  Sa 

Si's 


Cftlendnr  for 

Boston, 

New  Englaod,  N.  Y.  Slat«, 

Michigan,  WiscODsiu, 

N.  nnri  8.  Dakota, 

Washington,  audOiegOD. 


Sdn 

Rl8E9« 


SUK 

Sits. 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

24 

25 

25 

26| 

26' 

27 

27 

27 

28i 

28 

28 

29, 

29 

30 

30 

31 


Moon 


28  11  47 
28  A.M. 
28  12  57 


281 
28, 
28: 
2^ 
28 


2  7 

3  16 

4  24 

5  31 

6  35 


28  rises. 


28, 
28! 
28! 
28| 
281 


29 
30 
30 
31 
31 
32 
32 
33 
34 


Calendar  for 

Nhw  York  Citv, 

Connecticdtf   reTlnBylvanla» 

Ohio,   Indiana,  ItUtiois, 

Iowa,  Nebra.ska,  Wyoming, 

aud  Nortbtiia  Calitoruia. 


5  24 

6  24 

7  26 

8  27 

9  29 
28  10  29 

28  11  30 

29  A.M. 
29  12  33 
291  1  37 
29    2  45 

3  59 

5  10 

6  21 
sets. 

5  37 

6  58 

8  17 

9  34 

10  47 

35  11  58 

36  A.M. 


Sow 
Rises. 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
18 
19 
19 
20] 
201 
20 
21 
21 
21 


7  22 
7  22 
7  22 
7  23 
7  23 
7  23 
7  24 
7  24 


Sun 
Sets, 


34 

34 

34 

34 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

34 

34 

34 

34 

34 

34 

34 


Moon 

B.  A  B. 


1148 

A.M. 

12  57 

2    5 


4  35 


35 
36 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 


Calendar  for 

Washinoton, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Mlasoiiri,  Kanaas,  Colorado, 

Utah,   Nevadn, 

and  Cenlial  California. 


13 
30 
26 
29 
rises. 

5  30 

6  28 

7  31 

8  31 

9  31 
10  30 
1130 
A.M. 
12  32 

135 

2  421 

3  521 

5  4 

6  14 
sets. 

5  43 

7  2 

8  20 

9  35 

10  47 

11  57 
A.M. 


Sun 

RiSBS. 


7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 


Sun 
Sets. 


0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
9 
10 
11 
11 
12 
13 
13 
14 
14 
15 
15 
16 
16 
17 
17 
17 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
19 
19 


4  39 


39 
39 
39 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 


Moon 
R.  A  s. 


4  38 


38 
38 
38 
39 
39 
39 
40 


1148 
A.M.' 
12  56 

2  3: 

3  10; 

4  15, 

5  21 

6  23! 
rises .  I 

5  37 

6  36 

7  35 

8  33 

9  33 

10  32 

11  30 
A.M. 

12  30 


Calendar  for 

Ch&blbston, 

Geoigia,  Alabama, 

LoiiiBiann, Arkansas,  Tezaa, 

New  Mexico,  AiiMna, 

aud  Southeru  California. 


40    1  32 


40 

40 

41 

42 

4  43 

4  44 

4  45 

4  45 

4  46 

4  46 

4  47 

4  48 


Sun 
Risks. 


2  38 

3  47 

4  58 

6  7 
sets. 

5  48 

7  6 

8  23 

9  36 

10  47 

11  55 
A.M 


6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 


Sun 
Skts. 


45 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
50 
51 

53 
54 
54 
55 
56 
57 
57 
58 
59 
59 

0| 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
3 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
4 

4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Moon 
B.  A  a. 


54  11  51 
54  A.M. 
54  12  56 


54 
54 
54 
54 

54 


157 

3  0 

4  2 

5  4 

6  4 


54  riges. 


54 
55 
55 
55 
55 


5  55 

6  52 

7  49 

8  45 

9  41 
56  10  35 
56  11  30 
57A.M. 
57|12  26 
58l  1  25 
58!  2  27 

3  32 

4  40 

5  47 
sets. 

6  5 

7  19 

8  31 

9  40 
4|10  47 
5  11  51 
5A.M. 


59 
59 
0 
1 
2 
3 
3 


SUN    ON'  MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  ok 

Day  of 

Day  op 

Month 

H.        M.       8. 

Month 

H.        M.       8. 

Month 

H.        M.        B. 

Month 

H.        M.       8. 

Month 

H.        M.       8. 

1 

11     49     11 

8 

11  52    3 

14 

11  54  49 

20 

11  57  45 

26 

12     0  45 

2 

11  49  34 

9 

11  52  30 

15 

11  55  18 

21 

11  58  15 

27 

12     1  15 

3 

11  49  57 

10 

11  52  57 

16 

11  55  47 

22 

11  58  45 

28 

12     1  45 

4 

11  50  21 

11 

11  53  24 

17 

11  56  16 

23 

11  59  15 

29 

12    2  14 

5 

11  50  46 

12 

11  53  52 

18 

11  56  46 

24 

11  59  46 

30 

12    2  43 

6 

11  51  11 

13 

11  54  20 

19 

11  57  16 

25 

12     0  15 

31 

12    3  12 

7 

11  51  37 

TWILIGHT. 


PLACES. 

Dec. 

Begins,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Dec. 

[Begins,  A  M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

Dec. 

Beulns,  A.M. 

Ends,  P.M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

a.  M. 

Boston.. .  . 

1 

5  29 

6    9 

11 

5  38 

6    9 

21 

5  45 

6  12 

New  York. 

1 

5  27 

6  11 

11 

5  36 

6  11 

21 

5  42 

6  14 

Wash'ton  . 

1 

5  25 

6  13 

11 

5  33 

6  14 

21 

5  40 

6  17 

Charleston 

1 

5  17 

6  20 

11 

5  25 

6  22 

21 

5  31 

6  26 

^lohamrtiedan   Calendar.,  1916. 
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Ritualistic  Calendar. 

COM3R8  FOR  THE  AI.TAR  IN  USE  IN  RITUALISTIC  EPISCOPAL  CHtmCHES  IN  THE  ITNITED  STATES. 

\yMie — From  the  First  Service  (First  Vespers)  of  Christmas  Day  to  the  Octave  of  Epiphany  Inclusive 
<except  on  the  Feasts  of  Martyrs);  on  Mauncly  Thursday  (for  the  celebration);  from  the  First  Service  of 
JSaster  Day  to  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost  (except  on  Feasts  of  Martyrs  and  Rogation  Days);  on  Trinity  Sunday, 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  fnirlflcatlon.  Annunciation,  St.  John  Baptist,  St.  Michael,  St.  Luke,  All  Saints, 
Saints  who  are  not  Martyrs,  and  Patron  Saints  (Transfiguration  and  Dedication  of  Church). 

Red — From  First  Vespers  of  Pentecost  to  the  First  Vespers  of  Trinity  Sunday  (which  Includes  Ember 
Days),  Holy  Innocents  (If  on  a  Sunday),  and  Feasts  of  all  Martyrs. 

Violet— Yrom  Septuageslma  to  Maundy  Thursday  (Easter  Eve);  Advent  Sunday  to  Christmas  Eve; 
Vigils,  Ember  Days  (except  In  Whitsun  Week),  and  Rogation  Days;  Holy  Innocents  (unless  on  Sunday). 

Blact — Good  Friday  and  at  funerals.     Green — All  other  days. 

These  regulations  as  to  colors  are  general.  A  more  minute  code  changing  with  each  year  Is  published 
in  the  church  almanacs. 


Jewish  Calendar, 

1916. 

New  Moon,  Fastb,  Feasts,  Etc. 

New  Moon,  Fasts,  Feasts,  Etc. 

5676 
■Sebat 

14 

15 
21 

18 

17 

9 
1 

1916. 
Jan.     6 
Feb.     6 
Mar.    6 
Mar.  19 
April    4 
April  18 
April  24 
May     4 
May  21 
June     2 
June     7 
July     2 
July    18 
July  31 

rt.ug.    8 
Aug.  30 

6677 
Tlsrl 
Tlsrl 
Tlsrl 

Tlsrl 

TUrl 

Tlsrl 

Hesvan 

Klslev 

Klslev 

Tebet 

Tebet 
Sebat 
Adar 
Adar 

1 

4 
10 

15 

22 

23 

1 

1 

25 

1 

10 
1 
1 

14 

New  Moon  (New  Year) 

Fast  of  Guadallah 

1916. 
Sept.  28 

Adar 

Oct.      1 

Day  of  Atonement   (Yom  Klp- 
pur) 

Purlin                                  

Oct.     7 

^''isan 

Feast  of  Tabernacles 

Oct.    12 

Feast  of  Eighth  Day 

Oct.    19 

Last  Day  of  Passover. 

Rejoicing  with  the  Law 

N  ew  Moon 

Oct.   20 

lyar 
lyar 
Si  van 

New  Moon                            ........ 

Oct.   28 

Lacf  B'onaer 

New  Moon 

Nov.  26 

New  Moon             . 

Dedication  of  Temple 

Dec.  20 

SI  van 

Pentecost 

New  Moon 

Dec.  26 

'Tamiiz 

New  Moon • 

Fast  of  Tebet 

1917 

Tamuz 
Ab 

Pft<?f  c\t  Xamiiz                                   .  . 

Jan.     4 

N  ew  Moon 

Jan.   24 

Ab 

Fast     of     Ab     (Destruction     of 

New  Moon 

Feb.  23 

Purlm 

Mar.    8 

Elul 

New  Moon 

Thq  year  56/6  Is  an  embollsmlc  perfect  year  of  385  days;  the  year  5677  is  an  ordinary  common  year 
of  354  da>s. 


Oreek  Church  and  Russian  Calendar,  1916* 

A.  D.  1916.  A.  M.  8025. 


New 
Style. 


Jjin. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

April 

April 

April 

April 

May 

May 

June 

June 

June 

July 


Holy  Days. 


Circumcision 

Theophany  (Epiphany) 

Hypapant-e  (Purification) 

Carnival  Sunday 

Ash  Wednesday 

Annunciation , 

Palm  Sunday 

Great  Friday 

Holy  Pasch  (East«r) , 

St.  George ■ 

Coroiatlon  of  Emperor* 

Ascension 

Pentecost 

Holy  Ghost .  . 

Peter  and  Paul  (Chief  Apostles) . 


Old 

Style. 


1 

6 

2 

28 

2 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar.  _ 
Mar.  26 
April  3 
April  8 
April  10 
April  23 
May  14 
May  19 
May  29 
May  30 
June  29 


New" 
Sttle. 


Aug.  19 
Aug.  28 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  27 
Oct.  14 
Nov.  28 
Dec.  4 
Dec.  22 

1917. 
Jan.     7 


Jan. 
Jan. 


Holy  Days. 


Transfiguration 

Repose  of  Theotokos  (Assumption) 

St.  Alexander  Nevsky* 

Nativity  of  Theotokos 

Exaltation  of  Cross        

Patronage  of  Theotokos        

First  Day  Fast  of  Theotokos 

Entrance  of  Theotokos 

Conception  of  Theotokos 


Nativity  (Christmas). 


Circumcision 

Theophany  (Epiphany). 


Old 

Style. 


Aug.  6 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  30 
•Sept.  8 
Sept.  14 
Oct.  1 
Nov.  la 
Nov.  .il 
Dec.    9 

Dec.  25 

8026. 
Jan.      I 
Jan.     6 


•  Peculiar  to  Russia. 


Mohammedan 

Calen 

dar,  1916. 

Year  . 

Name  of  Month 

Month 
Begins. 

Year. 

1334.-. 
1334.. 
1334. . 
1335.. 
1335. . 
1335. . 

Npme  of  Month, 

Month 
Begins. 

1334.. 
1334.. 
n^4 

Rablal ...i . 

Rflbla  TT 

Jan.       7,  1916 
Feb.      6,  1916 
Mar      6,  1916 
April     5.  1916 
May      4,  1916 
June     3.  1916 

July      2,  1916 

Rhaw^n 

Aug.      1,  1918 

DulKaada 

Aug.    30,  1916 

Dulheggla 

Sept.  29.  1916 

1334 

Muharram  (New  Year) 

Sapbar 

Oct.     28,  1916 

1334.. 
1334.. 
1334.. 

Nov.   27,  1916 

Rabla  I 

Dec.    26.  1916 

Ramadan    (Month   ol 
nence) 

Abstl- 
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Seed  Planting  in  the   United  States. 


SEED    PLANTING    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ) 
NEW  ENGLAND. 


Kind  or  Crop. 

Date  of  PlantiD^ 

Best  Soil. 

AmoiDt  of 

Maoare 

pc  Acre. 

Amount  of 
Seed  per 
Acre(l). 

Weeks 

to  Ma- 
il! rltv. 

Corn 

Wheat 

May  10  lo  30 
l-"all  or  Spring.    . 

Apr.  to  May 

Apr.  to  June  20. . 
Apr.to  May, Sept. 

Junel  to 20 

May  to  June 

Apr.  15  to  May  1 . 
Julyl  loAug  3. 
Apr.  15  lo  May  5.. 
Seed  bed  A  pr  .     . . 

Sandy  or  clay  loam  . 
Clay  loam 

8  to  12  tons    

IStons 

6  to  8tons 

7to81ons 

7  to8  tons 

4  to  6  tons 

8tol2  qls.... 

2  bush 

2  to  3  bush 

2  to  3  bush 

6  lo  6  pecks. 
Itol^bush... 
8tol6qts... 
8  to20bush_.. 

lib 

4  to  6  lbs 

.!. 

"■'11 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye     

Strong  loam 

Strong  loam 

Medium  loam.   . 
Light  loam 

11-15 

10-15 

40 

10-15 

White  beans.. . . 

Sandy  loam 

7 to  Stons 

15  to  20  tons    .      . 

lOtons 

8  to  15  tons 

8  to  12  tons 

8-14 

Rich  loam... 

12-20 

Turnips 

Saudy  loam 

Strong  heavy  loam... 
Sandy  loam 

10 

Mangels  

17-22 
9-12 

Hay 

,  ^, .  ^ ^^, 

MIDDLE  STATES 


Corn 

Wheat 

Oats   

Barley 

Rye 

Buckwheat.  .  . 
White  beads. 

Potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes. 

Cabbage 

Turnips 

Mangels 

Flax 

Tobacco 

Hay,  timothy.. 
Hay,  clover.... 


Apr  20  lo  May  30 
Sept.  20  to  Oct.  20 

Mar.  lo  May 

Mar.  to  May 

Sept.  1  to  Oct  1. .. 

June  to  July 

May  to  June 

Mar.  lo  May 

May  to  June 

Mar.  to  July 

July  

May 

May 

Seed  bed  Mar  .  ... 

Aug  to  Oct 

Feb.  to  Apr    


Medium  loam 

Loam 

Moist  clay  loam 

Clay  loam 

Sand  or  gravel  loam 

Loam 

Sandy  loam 

Loam 

Sandy  loam 

Clay  or  sandy  I'odm. 

Loam 

Loam.. 

Limestone  loam 

Sandy  loam 

Clay  loam 

Clay  loam 


8  to  12  tons  manure, 
8  ions;  300  lbs  fer 
8  tons;  300  lbs  fer 
Stons;  300 lbs. fer 
Stons;  300 lbs  fer.. 

6  tons 

8  tons       

10  to  18  tons    . 


300  to  600  lbs.  fer. 
id  to  "20' tons*"'    ." 
Oommercial  fer 


6to8qts 

2  bush.  ... 
2to2Jibush.. 
2  to2!«bush.. 

l^bush 

>4  to  1  Ji  bush . 

l>ibush 

8  to  15  bush... 
10  to  12  bush. 

4to8oz 

2  to51bs 

10  to  15  bush. 
20qt8 


6  to  8  qts  . 
6qts   


16-18 
41-43 
16-17 
13-16 
40-43 

8  10 
13-14 
14-22 
10-15 

8  15 
10  12 
16-18 

8-10 
15-20 


CENTRAL  AND  WESTERN  STATES. 


Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Buckwheat... 
White  beans . . 

Potatoes  

Turnips 

Mangels .  .     . . 

Flax 

Tobacco 

Hay 


Apr.l  to  Junel... 
Fall  or  Spring. .  . 
Apr.l  to  May  1.  . 
Fall  or  Spring  (1), 

Sept  I  to  30 

June 

MaylOto  JunelO. 
Mar  1510  June  1  . 
July  15  to  Aug.  30. 
JApr  1  to  May  15  . 
Mar.  15  to  May  15. 
ISeed  bed.  Mar.  . 
lApr.  toMay 


Black  or  sandy  loam. 

Strong  loam 

Clay  loam... 
Clay  loam.    . 

Light  loam 

Clay  loam 

Clay  loam 

Sandy  loam 

Loam  or  muck 

Sandy  loam 

Loam 

Sandy  loam    

Clay  loam 


5  lolO  tons.. 

8  tons 

8  tons 

Stons      , 

8  tons , 

5  ions 

8  tons 

5  to  10  tons..., 
8  to  10  tons 
8  to  12  tons.  . 
10  to  15  tons 
8  to  10  tons..., 
lOtons , 


6  qts  ..   .   ...... 

2  bush 

2  to  3  bush... 
2  bush  . 
1  to  2  bu.sh . 
1  to  2  bush.  . 

l>4bush   

5  to  10  bu  h.. 

1  toOIbs 

6to81bs 

2  10  3  pecks  .. 
Oz  to6sq  rd, 
8  to  15  lbs 


16-20 
40  42 
12  14 
Ilia 
35  40 
10-12 
12 
10-20 
10  16 
22  24 
15-20 
15- IS 


SOUTHERN  STATES 


Cotton 

Corn 

Wheat  

Oats 

Barley 

Rye     

White  beans ... 

Cabbage 

Watermelons... 

Onions     

Potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes. 

Pumpkins 

Tomatoes 

Turnips 

Tobacco 

Cow  peas , 


Feb.  to  May  15  . . 

Feb. to  June 

.Sept.  to  Nov 

Feb.,  May,  Sept.. 

Apr.  to  May 

Sept.  toOct„ 

Mar  to  May 

Oct..  Mar.  to  May. 
Mar.  1  to  May  10  . 
Feb.l  10  Apr.  10.. 
Jan.,  Feb.  to  Apr. 

May  to  June 

Apr.  1  to  May  1. .. 
.laii.l  10  Feb.  19  .. 
Feb  ,  Aug.,  Apr  . 
Seed  bed.  Mar 
Mavl  to  Julyl5.. 


Sandy  loam  (2).... 

Rich  loam 

Clay  loam  (2). . .  . 

Clay  loam  (2} 

Clay  loam  (2)...  . 
Clay  loam  (2).. . . 
Light  loam  ...    ... 

Light  loam 

Rich,  light  loam.. 
Loam  or  muck.  .. 
Light  loose  loam.. 

Sandy  loam 

Rich,  light  loam.. 
Rich,  sandy  loam. 
Rich,  light  loam.. 
Sandy  loam.  .  .. 
Sandy  loam       .  ... 


10  bush. cot. seed, 

8  tons 

8  to  10  tons 

8  to  10  tons 

10  tons 

8  tons 

6  to  10  tons 

5  tons;  300  lbs  fer. 


8  to  12  tons. 


8  to  15  tons 

200  to  300  lbs.  phos 


1  to  3  busb. 

8qts 

2bush 

2M  bush 

2>6biish 

l>4bush 

1  10  2  bush  .. 
M  loJilbs.; 

2  to  7  lbs  .... 


8  to  10  bush.. 
10  to  12  bush 

4  to  71bs 

4  lo  9oz 

2to61bs 

oz   to6sq.  rd. 
•2  to  Specks.. 


20-3O 

18-20 

43 

17 

17 

43 

7-8 

14 

16-20 

16-24 

11  15 

12-15 

17-20 

14  20 

8-12 

18- 20 

6-8 


(1)  The  standard  varieties  of  seed  planted  in  the  several  sections  of  the  United  States  are  as  fol- 
lows: Corn— New  England,  leaming,  sanford,  flint;  Middle  States.leaming,  white  dent, yellow  dent; 
Central  and  Western  States,  leamins,  sanford.fliiu,  white  dent;  Southern  States, hickory  king. goard- 
seed.  Cox  prolific.  Wheat— Middle  States,  fuliz;  Central  and  Western  States,  fullz,  poole,  flfet 
Southern  States,  fulca^ter.  Oats— New  England,  white;  Middle  States,  white,  black;  Central  and 
Western  States,  gray  Norway,  silver  mine,  Russian,  Southern  States,  Texas  rustproof.  Barley- 
Middle  States,  maiisbury;  Southern  Stales,  Tennessee  Wintei.  Rye— New  England,  white;  Middle 
States,  white.  Winter:  Central  and  Western  Stales,  Winter;  Southern  States,  excel-ior  Winter,  Buck- 
wheat—Middle  States,  silver  hull;  Central  and  Western  States,  silverhuU.    Potatoes— New  England, 

freen  mountain,  carmen  3,  rose;  Middle  States,  rose,  carmen  3,  rural  2;  Central  and  Western 
tales,  hebron,  rural,  early  rose,  early  Ohio  Tobacco— Central  and  Western  States,  yellow  prior, 
Spanish,  white  hurley.  Hay,  clover— Middle  States,  medUim  red  Sweet  Potatoes— Middle  Stales, 
yellow  Jersey;  Southern  Slates,  yellow  Jersey  Cotton— Southern  Slates,  Texas  stormproof.  Spring 
wheat  Is  to  some  extent  grown  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  many  other  States.  It  matures  in 
eighteen  to  twenty  weeks 

(2)  In  Texas  the  black  loam  is  a  good  soil  for  cotton,  corn,  wheat  and  most  other  field  crops. 
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THE    MOON. 

Of  all  tlie  secondary  planets  the  earth's  satellite  is  by  far  the  most  Interesting  and  Important. 
The  moon  completes  her  circuit  around  the  earth  in  a  period  whose  mean  or  average  length  is  27 
days7  hours  43.  2  minutes:  but  inconsequence  of  her  motion  in  common  with  the  earth  around  the 
sun,  the  mean  duration  of  the  lunar  month,  that  is,  the  time  from  new  moon  to  new  moon.  Is  29 
days  12  hours  44. 05  mlnnte.s,  which  is  called  the  moon's  synodical  period.  If  the  earth  were  mo- 
tionless in  space  tlie  moon's  orbit  would  be  nearly  an  ellipse,  having  the  earth  in  one  of  the  foci; 
hence  her  distance  from  the  earth  varies  during  the  course  of  a  lunarmonth.  Hor  mean  distance 
from  tlie  earth  is  238, 850 miles.  Her  maximum  distance,  however,  may  reach  252,830  miles,  and 
the  least  distance  to  which  she  can  approach  the  earth  is  221.520  mile.s.  Her  dianieteris2,162 
miles,  and  if  we  deduct  from  her  distance  Jrom  the  earth  the  sum  of  the  two  radii  of  the  earth  and 
moon,  viz  ,  3,962and  1,081  miles,  respectively,  we  shall  hnve  for  the  nearest  approach  of  the  sur- 
faces of  the  two  bodies  216, 477  miles.  Her  orbit  is  a  very  intricate  one,  because  the  earth  in  moving 
around  the  sun  carries  the  moon  along  with  it:  hence  the  latter  is  sometimes  within  and  sometimes 
without  the  eartli'sorbit,  Itsform  is  that  of  a  serpentine  curve,  always  concave  toward  the  sun, 
and  inclined  to  the  plane  of  tlie  earth's  orbit  at  an  angle  of  5o  9',  in  consequence  of  which  our  satel- 
lite appeai-s  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  tlirongh  which 
she  passes  twice  in  a  revolution.  These  points  or  positions  are  called  nodes,  and  no  two  Consecutive 
nodes  occupy  posltious  diametrically  opposite  on  ihe  lunar  orbit.  The  nodes  have  a  retrograde 
motion,  which  causes  them  to  make  an  entire  revolution  in  18  years,  218  days,  21  hours,  22  minutes 
and  46  seconds.  This  motion  was  well  known  to  -the  ancients,  who  called  it  the  Saros,  and  was 
madeuseof  by  them  in  roughly  predicting  eclipses. 

The  moon  al  wavs  presents  the  same  face  to  us,  as  is  evident  from  the  permanency  of  thevarious 
markings  on  iis  surface.  This  circumstance  proves  that  with  respect  to  the  earth  she  revolvpson  an 
axis,  and  the  time  of  rotation  is  exactly  equal  to  the  time  of^  revolution  around  (he  earth,  viz  , 
27  32166davs.  The  moon's  axis  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  her  orbit,  but  deviates  there- 
from by  an  angle  of  abouteo  41'.  In  consequence  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  Inclination  of. the  lunar 
orbit  to  that  of  theecliptic,  the  poles  of  the  moon  lean  alternately  to  and  from  the  earth.  When 
the  north  pole  leans  tovvard  the  earth  we  see  somewhat  more  of  the  region  surrounding  it,  and 
somewhat  less  when  It  leans  the  contrary  way.  This  displacement  is  known  by  the  name  of  llbra- 
tlOn  in  latitude 

The  moon's  motion  on  her  axis  is  uniform,  but  her  angular  velocity  m  her  orbit  is  subject  to 
slight  variations  by  reason  of  the  form  of  her  orbit;  hence  it  happens  that  we  sometimes  see  a  little 
more  of  the  eastern  or  western  edge  at  one  time  than  at  another.  This  phenomenon  Is  known  as 
libration  in  longitude. 

The  moon's  surface  contains  about  14,685,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  four  times  theareaof 
Europe  Her  volume  is  1-49  and  her  mass  1-81  that  of  the  earth,- and  hence  her  density  is  about 
3-5  that  of  the  earth,  or  about  3  2-5  that  of  water  At  theluuarsurface  gravity  is  only  3-20  of  what 
It  is  at  the  earth ,  and  therefore  a  body  which  weighs  20  pounds  here  would  weigh  only  3  pounds  there. 

Thecentreof  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon,  or  thepoint  about  which  they  both  actually  revolve 
in  their  course  around  the  sun,  Ijesiut^//"/ the  earth;  it  is  1,063  miles  below  the  surface. 

The  attractive  force  of  the  moon  acting  on  the  water  of  our  oceans  is  mainly  instrumental  in 
raising  them  into  protuberances  or  tides  in  suchamannerastogive  the  total  mass  a  spheroidal  figure 
whosepriucipal  axis  would  continually  coincide  with  the  line  Joining  the  centres  of  the  earth  and 
moon,  but  inconsequence  of  the  resistance  which  this  movement  of  the  water  encountei-s  from  con- 
tinents and  islands,  as  well  as  from  the  liquid  molecules  themselves,  the  tidal  wave  can  never  arrive 
atany  place  until  about  one  hour  after  the  moon  has  crossed  the  meridian  of  the  place. 

The  moon  has  no  atmosphere  and  no  water  The  suddenness  with  which  stars  are  occulted  by 
the  moon  is  regarded  as  a  conclusive  proof  that  a  lunar  atmosphere  does  not  exist,  and  the  spectro- 
scope furnishes  negative  evidence  of  the  same  character. 

In  remote  ages  the  lunar  surface  was  the  theatre  of  violent  volcanic  action,  being  elevated  into 
cones  and  ridges  exceeding20, 000  feethigh,  and  at  other  places  rent  into  furrows  or  depressions  of 
corresponding  depth.  Tlie  lunar  volcanoes  are  now  extinct.  A  profound  silence  reigns  over  the 
desolate  and  rugged  surface.    It  is  a  dead  world,  utterly  unfit  to  support  animal  or  vegetable  life. 


THE  EARTH'S  ATMOSPHERE. 
The  earth's  sensible  atmosphere  is  generally  supposed  to  extend  some  forty  miles  In  height,  prob- 
ably further,  but  becoming  at  only  a  few  miles  from  the  surface  of  too  great  a  tenuity  to  support  life. 
The  condition  and  motions  of  this  aerial  ocean  play  a  most  important  part  in  the  determination  of 
climate,  modifying,  by  absorbing,  the  otherwise  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  and,  when  laden  with 
clouds,  nindering  the  earth  from  radiating  its  acquired  heat  into  space. 


HALLEY'S    COMET. 


Op  the  ereat  number  of  comets  which  have  temporarily  visited  our  solar  system  or  have  become 
permanent  members  of  It  none  has  surpassed  Halley'a  In  historical  associations.  It  has  a  record 
dating  back  to  B.  C.  240;  Its  visitations  spread  alarm  and  consternation  throughout  Europe  durin? 
the  Middle  Ages;  was  the  first  who.se  return  was  predicted  by  an  Astronomer  Royal  of  Enpland, 
and  will  therefore,  for  these  reasons,  be  an  object  of  great  scientific  Interest  for  all  time.  For  the 
Information  of  those  who  appreciate  such  matters  the  following  are  the  elements  of  Its  orbit  aa 
deduced  from  the  Ia.st  visitation: 

Perihelion    Passage    1910.    April,  19.67.   Greenwich    Mean    Time. 


Longitude  of  the  ascending  node  =  57°  16'  12". 
Distance  from  perihelion  to  node  —  111°  42'  16". 
Dally  motion  (meaii)  =46".669. 
Period  =  74.424  years.* 
Motion,  retrograde. 


Eccentricity  =  0.967281. 

Seml-axis  ma]or=  17.9468. 

Perihelion  dlstance  =  0.58720. 

Inclination   to  the  plane    of    the    earth'a    or- 
blt=17°   47'   18". 

The  seml-axis  major  and  the  perihelion  distance  are  expressed  In  terms  of  the  earth's  mean 
distance  from  the  sun,  talten  as  unity.  See  also  article  on  Halley's  Comet  and  on  Comets  In 
ALMANACS  of   1910  and   1911. 

*  The  periodic  time  varies  considerably  by  reason  of  the  attraction  of  the  planets.  Its  average  du- 
ration 13  about  76.5  years. — J.  M. 
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1916 

Phase. 
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Boston. 

New  York. 

Washington. 

Chableston. 

Chicago. 

i 

a 

4 

New  Moon. . . 
First  Quarter. 
Full  Moon. .  . 
Last  Quarter. 

H.   M. 

12      1    A^. 

10  53  P.M. 
3  45  A.M. 
7  61  P.M. 

4d  li  49  P.M. 

10  41  P.M. 

3  33  A.M. 

7  39  P.M. 

H     U 

4d  li  37  P.M. 
10  29  P.M. 

3   21   A.M. 

7  27  P.M. 

H.  M. 
4(1  11  26  P.M. 
10  18  P.M. 
3    10   A.M. 

7  16  P.M. 

H      M 

4d  X6  55  tM.. 
9  47  P.M.. 
2  39  AM. 

6  46  TM.- 

• 

1 

New  Moon.. . 
First  Quarter. 
Full  Moon.  .  . 
Last  Quarter . 

11    21    A.M. 

6  36  P.M. 
9  44  P.M. 
4  40  A.M. 

11      9   A.M. 

6  24  P.M. 
9  32  P.M. 
4  28  A.M. 

10  57  A.M. 
6  12  P.M. 
9  20  P.M. 

4.   16  A.M. 

10  46  A.M. 

5      1    P.M. 

9     9  P.M. 
4    6  AJa. 

10  15  AJl. 
4  30  P.M. 
8  38  rM.. 
3  34  AM. 

2 

New  Moon.. . 
First  Quarter 
Full  Moon. . . 
Last  Quarter. 

11  13  P.M. 
1  49  P.M. 

12  42  P.M. 
11  38  A.M. 

11  1    P.M. 

1  37  P.M. 

12  30  P.M. 
11  26  AJa. 

10  49  P.M. 
1  25  P.M. 

12  18  P.M. 

11  14   A.M. 

10  38  P.M. 
1   14   P.M. 

12     7  P.M. 

11  3  A.M. 

10  7  P.M. 
12  43  P.M. 

11  36   A.M. 

10  32  A.M. 

< 

New  Moon. . . 
First  Quarter. 
Full  Moon . . . 
Last  Quarter. 

11  37  A.M. 

9   51    A.M. 

12  23  A.M. 
6  64  P.M. 

11  25  A.M. 
0  39  A.M. 

12  11    A.M. 

6  42  P.M. 

11    13   A.M. 

9  27  A.M. 

170  11  69  P.M. 

6  30  P.M. 

11      2  A.M. 
9    16   A.M. 

17(1  11  48  P.M. 
6  19  P.M. 

10  31  A.M. 

8  45  A.M. 

17d  11  17  PJi. 

4  48  PM. 

i 

New  Moon. .  . 
First  Quarter. 
Full  Moon.  .  . 
Last  Quarter. 
New  Moon. . . 

12  45  A.M. 

4      3   A.M. 

9  27  A.M. 

12  32  A.M. 

2  53  P.M. 

12  33  A.M. 

3  61    A.M. 

9    15  A.M. 
12  20  A.M. 

2  41  P.M. 

12    21    AM. 

3  39  A  M . 

9      3   A.M. 
12      8   A.M. 

2  29  P.M. 

12   10  A.M. 

3  28  A.M. 

8  52  A.M. 

23(1  11  67  P.M. 

2  18  P.M. 

Id  11  39  P.M. 
2  67  A.M. 

8   21    AM. 

23d  11  26  P.M. 

1  47  P.M. 

i 

First  Quarter. 
Full  ivfoon .  .  . 
Last  Quarter . 
New  Moon. . . 

7  15  P.M. 
4  57   P.M. 

8  32  A.M. 
6  59  A.M. 

7  3  P.M. 

4  45  P.M. 

8  20  A.M. 

5  47  A.M. 

6  61  P.M. 
4  33  P.M. 

8      8    A.M. 

6  35  AM. 

6  40  P.M. 
4  22  P.M. 

7  67  A.M. 
6  24  A.M. 

6  9  TM. 

3  61  P.M. 

7  26  A.M. 

4  53  A.M. 

First  Quarter. 
Full  Moon .  .  . 
Last  Quarter. 
New  Moon.. . 

•  7   11   A.M. 

11  56  P.M. 

6  49   P.M. 

9  31   P.M. 

6  59  A.M. 

11  44  P.M. 

6  37   P.M. 

9  19  P.M. 

6  47  A.M. 

11  32  P.M. 

6  25  P.M. 

9     7   P.M. 

6  36  A.M. 

11    21    P.M. 

6  14  P.M. 

8  66  P.M. 

6      5   A.M. 

10  50  P.M. 

6  43   P.M. 

8  25  P.M. 

First  Quarter. 
Full  Moon.  .  . 
Last  Quarter. 
New  Moon.. . 

6 
13 
20 
28 

4  21   P.M. 

7    16   A.M. 
,8      9   A.M. 

f2  40  P.M. 

4     9  P.M. 

7      4   A.M. 

7  57  A.M. 
12  28  P.M. 

3  57   P.M. 

6  52  A.M. 

7  45  A.M. 
12  16  P.M. 

3  46  P.M. 

6  41   A.M. 

7  34  A.M. 
12     6  P.M. 

3  15  P.M. 

6  10   A.M. 

7  3    A.M. 
11    34   A.M. 

First  Quarter. 
Full  Moon . .  . 
Last  Quarter. 
New  Moon. .  . 

4 

n 

19 

27 

11  42  P.M. 
3  47  P.M. 

12  51    A.M. 

2  50  A.M. 

11  30  P.M. 
3  35  P.M. 

12  39  A.M. 
2  38  A.M. 

11  18    P.M. 

3  23  P.M. 

12  27  A.M. 
2  26  A.M. 

11  11    P.M. 
3  12  P.M. 

12  16   A.M. 
2   15  A.M. 

10  40  P.M. 

2  41   P.M. 

18d  11  45  P.M. 

1    44   A.M. 

1 

o 

First  Quarter. 
Full  Moon.  .  . 
Last  Quarter. 
New  Moon.. . 

4 
11 

18 
26 

6    16   A.M. 

2  17    A.M. 

8  24  P.M. 

3  53  P.M. 

6      4   A.M. 

2  5  A.M. 

8  12  P.M. 

3  41  P.M. 

5  52  A.M. 

1    53   A.M. 

8     0  P.M. 
3  29  P.M. 

5  41   A.M. 
1    42    A.M. 

7  49  P.M. 
3   IS   F.M. 

6  10   A.M. 

1  11    A.M. 

7  18  P.M. 

2  47  P.M. 

i 

First  Quarter. 
Full  Moon.  .  . 
Last  Quarter. 
New  Moon. . . 

2 

9 

17 

25 

1      6    P.M. 

3  34  P.M. 
5  16  P.M. 

4  6  A.M. 

12  54  P.M. 
3  22  P.M. 

6      4    P.M. 

3  54  A.M. 

12  42  P.M. 

3  10  P.M. 

4  52  P.M. 
3  42  A.M. 

12  31  P.M. 

2  59  P.M. 
4  41   P.M. 

3  31  AJI. 

12     0  P.M. 

2  28  P.M. 
4  10  P.M. 

3  0  A.M. 
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u 

a; 

First  Quarter. 
Full  Moon.  .  . 
Last  Quarter. 
New  Moon..  . 
First  Quarter. 

1 

9 
17 
24 
31 

9    11    P.M. 
8      0    A.M. 

1  22  P.M. 
3  47   P.M. 
7  23  A.M. 

8  59  P.M. 
7  48  A.M. 
1    10    P.M. 
3  35  P.M. 
7    11   A.M. 

8  47  P.M. 
7   36  A.M. 
12  58  P.M. 
3  23  P.M. 
6  59  A.M. 

8  36  P.M. 
7  25  A.M. 
12  47  P.M. 
3  12  P.M. 
C  48  AM. 

8     5  P.M. 
6  64  A.M. 
12  16  P.M.. 
2  41  P.M. 
6  17  AM. 
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Explanation-  The  white  spaces  show  the  amount  of  moonlight  each  night.  January  4,  February 
2,  etc.,  the  time  oJ  the  new  moon,  when  there  is  no  moonlight  for  two  or  three  nights.  January  12, 
February  11.  etc.,  the  moon  sets  at  or  near  midnight,  when  the  first  half  of  the  night  has  moonlight; 
January  20,  February  18,  etc.,  full  moon,  when  moonlight  lasts  the  whole  night;  Jauiary  28,  February 
26,  etc.,  the  moon  rises  at  or  near  midnight,  when  the  latter  half  of  the  night  has  moonlight. 
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Star    Table. 


POLE    STAR. 

MEAN  TIME  OF  TRANSIT  (AT  WASHINGTON)  AND  POLAB  DISTANCE  OF  POIiARia 


1916 

Jamdab*. 

Febbcabt. 

Mabch. 

ArBn. 

Hav. 

JCN*. 

5-g 
as 

Upper 

Transit. 

Polar 
DUtance. 

Lower 
TranBit. 

Polar    U    Lower 
Instance.  1  Transit. 

Polar 
Distance . 

Lower 
Transit. 

Polar 
DisUnce 

Lower 
Transit. 

Polar 
DisUnce. 

Lower 
Transit. 

Polar 
Diatanct. 

1 

11 

SI 
31 

p.  u. 
H.  M.  9. 
6  48  31 
6    9    8 
SSI  38 

A.    M. 

4  62    8 

0  t    It 

1  8    8 
1    8    1 
1    8    7 

I    8    7 

a.  u, 
H.M.S. 

4    8  41 

3  3»  13 

0  r  II 

1  8    8 
1    8  10 

k,   u. 
H.  M.  S. 
:  63  43 
3  14  17 
t  84  63 

O     »  ff 

1     8  11 
1     8  14 

I    8  17 

A,    u 
H.  M.  S. 
VJ  51  35 
12  13  16 
11  39    3pai. 

0  1    II 

1  8  SO 
1    8  33 
1    8  36 

p.     M. 

H.  V.    S. 
10  49  47 
10  10  34 

9  31  33 

0  t    II 

1  8    39 
1     8    33 
1     8    34 

p.    M. 

H.M.S. 
8    48  16 
8      9    7 
7    39  19 

0  1   It 

1  8    3« 

1     8    37 
1     8    3* 

1916 

JOLV. 

AueuaT. 

SaPTBMBEB. 

OcToacB. 

NoVtlfBCK. 

DsoiuaiB. 

Lower 
Transit. 

Polar 
DlsUoce. 

Upper 

Transit. 

Polar 
DisUnce. 

Upper 
Transit. 

Polar 

Distance. 

Upper 
Transit. 

Polar 
Distance. 

Upper 
Transit. 

Polar 
DisUnce. 

Upper 
Transit. 

Polar 
Dlitaoci. 

1 

11 
31 

•P.  M. 
H.  M.  S. 

6  50  51 
6  11  43 

5  32  36 

0  t  II 

1  8  38 
1    8  38 
1     8  37 

A.  U. 

H.  M.  S. 

4  SI  39 
4  18  31 
3  33  13 

0  1   II 

1  8  36 
1    8  34 
1     8  33 

A.    H. 

H.M.S. 

3  SO    6 
3  10  65 
1  31  43 

0  1  II 

1  8  39 
1    8  35 

I     f  52 

A.    U. 

H.  M.S 

12  63  38 

13  13  13 

11  39  69  P.M. 

0  1  II 

1  8  18 
1    8  14 
1    8  11 

r.   u. 
H.  M.S. 
10  46  44 
10    7  S3 

9  27  59 

0  1  II 

1  8    7 
1    8    3 
1     7  69 

P.  u. 
H.  M.S. 

8  48  36 
8     9  10 
7  19  43 

0  t  II 

1  7  56 
1     7  53 
1     7  61 

From  Juue  16  to  August  1  both  the  upper  and  lower  transits  take  place  during  daylight. 
The  azimuth  at  the  time  of  greatest  Eastern  or  Western  elongation  can  be  easily  computed  from 
the  formula:  zinA  -^'°P 

cos  I 
where  A  denotes  the  azimuth,  p  the  polar  distance,  and  I  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

DATE  OF  GREATEST  ELONGATION. 
To  find  the  time  of  greatest  Eastern  or  Western  elongation,  let  H  denote  the  hour  angle,  and  i 
and  p  as  before,  then  we  shall  have 

cos  if  =  tan  p  tan  I. 
And  the  hour  angle  in  mean  time  is 

Hm^H'x  0.0664846. 
This  quantity,  Hm,  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  time  of  transit  given  above,  according 
to  the  elongation  requj^^d,  will  give  the  mean  time  of  the  greatest  elongation  at  any  place  whose 
north  latitude  is  I,  

STAR    TABLE. 

FOR  IDENTTFYINO  THE  PRINCIP.A-L  FIXED  STARS. 


Namk  of  St*k. 


iDeclination 


cAndromedse(Alpher'z) 

■yPegasi  (Algenib) 

«Cassiopei«e  (schedir).. . 

aArielis 

3Persel  (Algol) 

aTauri  (AlUebaran) 

uAurigie  (Capella) 

oOriouis  (Belelguese).. 
aCanis  Majoris  (Sirius). 
oQeminorum  (Castor) 
3Geminoruiii  (Pollux).. 
aCanis  Miiior  (Procyouj 


o  I 

+  28  36 
+  14  42 
+  66  3 
+  23  3 
+  40  37 
+  16  20 
+  45  54 
+  7  23 
—  16  36 
+  32  5 
+  28  14 
+  5  27 


On  Meridiftii 


Upper. 

H.  M. 

-1  18  0 

-  I  13. 2 

-  0  42.  i 
+  0  40. 0 
+  1  3J».  i> 
+  3  8.2 
+  3  47.6 
+  4  27. 6 
+  5  18. 4 
+  657 
+  6  16. 6 
+  6  11.6 


Lower 

H.  M. 

+10  40. 0 
+10  44.8 
+11  15.8 
+12  38. 0 
+13  37. 9 
+15  6  2 
+U  45.1 
+16  25.6 
+17  16.  4 
+18  3.7 
+18  14.6 
+18    9.6 


Namk  of  ,Stak. 


Declination 


aLeonis  (Re^ulns). 
aVirginis  (Spica)... 
aBootis  (Arcturus). 

3Ursse  Minoris 

dCoronse  Boiealis.. 
aScorpii   (Atiiares). 

aLyrae  (Vega) 

aAqiiilse  (Altair)... 
aCygui   (Deneb).... 

oCephei 

oAquarii 

apiscis  Australis. .. 
a Pegas!  (Markab).. 


O   I 

13  24 
10  42 
19  38 
74  31 
27  1 
26  14 
38  42 

8  38 
44  58 
62  13 

0  45 
30    6 

14  44 


On  Meridian 


Upper. 

U.  M. 

+  8  40.1 
+11  66. 5 
+12  47.5 
+13  27.5 
+13  49.  7 
+14  59.  3 
+17  9  3 
+  18  21  4 
+19  13.  5 
+19  61.  5 
+20  35.  8 
+21  27.1 
+21  34.  7 


Lower. 
H.  M. 

20  38. 1 
+'J3  54.5 

0  45.5 

1  25.5 

1  47  7 

2  57.3 

5  7  3 

6  19  4 

7  11.5 

7  49  5 

8  33.8 

9  25  1 
9  32.7 


5  + 


To  fiud  the  lime  of  Ibe  siai's  trauaii  add  or  subtract,  accordlog  to  the  sign,  the  numbers 
In  the  second  colunan  of  figures  to  the  date  of  the  transit  of  the  pole  star  griven  above.  Thus, 
for  a  AndromedsB  February  11.  LowerTransit  of  Pole  Star  Is  4  h.  9  m.  41s.  a  m.,  to  which  add 
10  h.  40  m.  and  we  have  3  h.  48  m.  41s.  P.  M. ;  for  December  1,  we  find  7  h.  30  m.  35  s.  P.  m.,  etc. 
APPROXIMATE    PARALLAX  AND    DISTANCE   IN    LIGHT-YEARS  OF  SOME  OF    THE 

PRINCIPAL  FIXED  STARS. 

By  light-years  is  to  be  understood  the  niimberof  years  light  requires  to  travel  from  the  star  to  tis. 

Light- 
Yen  rs. 


Polaris  (Pole  Star) 

a  AurigiB  (Capella) 

a Cauis  Majoris  (Sirius).... 
oCanis  Minoris  (Procyon). 

aBootis  (Arcturus) 

aCentauri  , 


Parallax. 


II 

0.073 
0.046 
0  233 
0  123 
0  127 
0.316 


45 

71 
15 

27 

as 

3.6 


a  Lyrse  (Vega) . 

61  Cygiii 

3  Cassiopeiae  ... 
y  Draconis  ..... 
85  Pegasi 


ParaUax. 

Light- 
Years. 

;; 

0.140 

23 

3.348-0.664 

6-8 

0.187 

17 

0.127 

26 

0.054 

60 

The  determination  of  stellar  parallax  is  one  of  the  mo.st  ditticult  and  reflued  problems  In  practical 
or  observational  astronomy.  It  is  to  find  the  augle  which  the  semi-diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit 
subtends  at  the  star— an  angle  always  very  small,  as  seen  from  the  above  table,  aad  which  canuot  be 
measured  directly  but  by  various  processes  too  complicated  to  be  explained  here. 


Astronomical  Phenomena  for  the  Year  1916. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 


Nahb 

OP 
PIANBT. 


Mercury . . . , 

Venua 

Earth 

Mars 

Jupiter , 

Saturn 

Uranus 

yeptune 

Name 

OF 
PLANET- 


Mean 

Dally 

Motion. 


14732.420 
5767.6696 
3548  192 
1886.5182 
299.1256 
120.4548 
42.2308 
21.530 


Sidereal 
Revolution- 
Days. 


87.96925 
224.70080 
365.25636 
686.97987 
4332.6284 
10769.2225 
30688.5022 
60178.3060 


Distance  krom  the  Sun. 


Astronomical   Units. 
Mean.         Greatest.  Least. 


0.387099 
0.723331 
1 . 000000 
1.523688 
5.202803 
9.538838 
19.190978 
30.070672 


0.466693 

0.728260 

1.016746 

1.665877 

6.454396 

10.071570 

20.094454 

30.327506 


0.307505 
0. 718400 
0.983264 
1.381499 
4.951211 
9.006106 
18.287502 
29.813838 


In 
Miles. 


35.961.105 

67,193,688 

92,894,800 

141,542.690 

483,313.340 

886.108.900 

1,782,742.060 

2,788,764,300 


Mercury 
Venus.  . 
Eartli. .  . 
Mars .  . . 
Jupiter. . 
Saturn. . 
Uranus. 
Neptune 


Eccentricity 

of 

Orbit 


0.2056167 
0.0068150 
0.0167460 
0.0933198 
0.0483570 
0.0558482 
0  0470781 
0.0085410 


Synodlcal 
Revolution- 
Days 


115,877 

683,920 

77"9,936 
398,866 
378,090 
369,650 
367,482 


Inclination  of 

Orbital  Velocity 

Orbit  to 

Miles 

Ecliptic. 

Per  Second. 

O        '           'f 

7     0  11.2 

29.65 

3  23  37.6 

22.61 

18  38 

1  51     1.0 

15,00 

I   18  29.1 

8.06 

2  29  30.6 

6.94 

0  46  21.9 

4.20 

1    46  41.2 

3.35 

Name 

OF 

Planet. 


Mercury . 
Venus..  . 
Earth  .  .  , 
Mars.  .  .  , 
Jupiter  .  , 
Saturn .  . 
Uranus. . 
Neptune. 


Meat 

Longlt 

ude 

atti 

e 

Epoch.* 

0 

/ 

"      1 

115 

4 

3 

26 

165 

4 

20 

94 

99 

47 

20 

22 

70 

45 

5 

47 

242 

24 

21 

96 

53 

23 

10 

90 

294 

57 

2 

33 

HI 

24 

32 

14 

.Mean    Longitude 

of  tlie 

PorilielloD.* 


76  6  10.9 
130  19  58.0 
101  26  37.7 
334  26  21.8 

12  64  18.0 

91  19  26.1 
169  14  25.8 

43  51  38.2 


Annua! 
Sidere.il 
Motion. 


+  5.7 
+  0.4 
+  11.6 
+  15.9 
+  7.6 
+  20.2 
+  7.4 
—18.9 


Mean    Longitude 

of  the 
Ascending    Node. 


47  17  17.4 
75  63  15.5 

48  52  42.6 
99  33  33.3 

112  63  17.7 

73  33  2.1 

130  48  38.9 


Annunl 
Sidi real 
Motion, 


-  7.6 
-17.9 

-22!  2 
-13.9 
-18.9 
-32.0 
-10.7 


Light  at 


Perihelion.    Aphelion 


10.58 
1.94 
1.03 
0.52 
0.041 
0.012 
0.003 
0.001 


4.59 

1.91 

0  9T 

0.36 

0.034 

0.010 

0.0025 

0.001 


♦Epoch  1912  January  Od  Greenwich  mean  time 


Semi-diameter 

Stin 

Volume. 

Mass. 

Density. 

Axial 

Gravity  at 

AND 

Planets. 

At 
Unit 

At  Mean 
Least 

In 

Miles 

®=1 

©=1 

®=1 

Rotation. 

Surface. 

©-  1 

Distance. 

Distance. 

(Mean). 

/       fi 

// 

D.    H.    M.  S. 

Sun 

16  59.6 

432183.68 

1303371.8 

329390 

0  2527 

25     7  48  0 

27.6057 

Mercury. . 

3  34 

6.45 

1504.24 

0.054955 

0.054898 

0.99895 

24     5   ? 

.37979 

Venus.  .  . . 

8.55 

30.90 

3850.67 

0.921875 

0.807328 

0.87574 

23  21    ? 

.85236 

Earth.  .  .  . 

1.000000 

1.000000 

1.00000 

23  56  4 .  09 

1.00000 

Mars 

5.05 

9.64 

2274.37 

0.189953 

0.106478 

0.56055 

24  37  23 

.32222 

Jupiter.  .  . 

1   37.16 

23.12 

43758.03 

1352.809 

314.4985 

0.23247 

9  65  20 

2.57115 

Saturn. .  . . 

1   21.17 

9.55 

36558.86 

788.934 

94.0684 

0.11923 

10   14   24 

1.10175 

Uranus.  .  . 

33.5 

1.84 

15096.43 

.55.550 

14.4033 

0.25928 

Unknown. 

.98932 

Neptune. . 

38.7 

1.33 

17411.34 

85.224 

16.7199     0.19611 

Unknown. 

.86338 

ASTRONOMICAL    PHENOMENA    FOR    THE    YEAR    1919. 

ASTRONOMICAL  SIGNS  AND  SYMBOLS. 


I 


The  Sun. 
The  Moon. 
Mercury. 
Venus. 
The  Karth. 


Mars. 

Jupiter. 

Saturn. 

Uranus. 

Neptune. 


6 

D 
8 


Conjunction. 
Quadrature. 
Opposition. 
Ascending  Node. 
Descending  Node. 


Two  heavenly  bodies  are  in  ' '  conjunction  "  ( (3  )  wiieu  tliey  have  th-e  same  liigM  Ascension, 
or  are  on  the  same  vieridian,  i.  e. ,  wiien  one  is  due  norlhor  soiUh  o{  the  other ;  if  the  bodies  are 
near  each  other  asseenfrom  tlie  earth,  they  wiU  rise  and  set  at  the  same  time;  tlieyaiein 
"opposition"  (g  )  wlien  in  opposite  quarters  of  tlie  heavens,  or  wlien  one  rises  jast  as  the 
other  is  setting.  "Quadrature"  (n)  is  halfway  between  conjunction  and  opposition.  By 
"greatest  elongation"  is  meant  tlie  greatest  apparent  angular  distance  from  tlie  sun,  the 
planet  is  then  generally  most  favorably  situated  for  observation.  Mercury  can  only  be  seea 
with  the  naked  eye  at  this  time.  When  a  planet  is  in  its  "ascending"  (Q)  or  "descending" 
(U)  node  it  is  crossing  tlie  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit.  The  term  "Perihelion"  means  nearest, 
and  "Aphelion"  furthest,  from  the  sun 


It  by  Bome  Other  body,  visually  the  moon. 


An  "occultation  "  of  a  planet  or  star  Is  au  eclipse  of 
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ASTRONOMICAL  PHENOMENA   FOR   THE   YEAR    1916 — Continued. 

r.— ECLIPSES.  ^~.  ~ 

In  the  year  1916  there  will  be  five  eclipses,  three  of  the  sun  and  two  of  the  moon,  as  follows: 
1.     A  partial  eclipse  of  the  moon  January  20,  visible  at  New  York  and  generally  In  North  and  South 
America. 


Places. 


I     Moon  Enters  Shadow. 


Middle  of  Eclipse. 


Moon  Leaves  Shadow. 


Portland,  Me 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

D. 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
19 

H. 

3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
12 
11 

M 

14         A  M. 

10.7  AM. 
0         A.M. 

46.8  A.M. 
35  5  A.M. 

17    0    A.M. 
4.6   A.M. 
55.0  A.M. 
33 . 6  AM. 
55  2  A.M. 
45.3   P.M. 

Jan 
Jan 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

D. 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

H 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
12 

M. 

58  5  A.M. 
55  2  A.M. 
43.5  A.M. 

31.3    A.M. 

20   0   A.M. 

1  .5   A.M. 

49.1    A.M. 

39  5  A.M. 

18    1    A.M. 
39  7  A.M. 
29.8  A.M. 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

D 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

H. 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 

M. 

43        AM. 

Boston 

39.7  A.M. 

New  York 

28.0  A.M. 

Washington 

15   8   A  M. 

Charleston 

4   5  A.M. 

Cincinnati 

46  0  A.M. 

Chicago 

33.6  A.M. 

New  Orleans 

24.0  A.M. 

Houston 

2    6   A  M. 

Denver 

24  2  A.M. 

San  Francisco 

14.3    A.M. 

Magnitude  0.137  (the  moon's  diameter  1.)  on  the  southern  limb.  The  first  apparent  contact  of  the 
moon's  limb  with  the  shadow  Is  175    from  the  north  point  of  the  moon  toward  east. 

2.  A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  February  3.  visible  as  a  partial  eclipse  in  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
Central  America  and  the  northwestern  portion  of  South  America.  It  Is  not  visible  In  Alaska  and  the 
adjacent  portion  of  Canada  The  path  of  the  central  or  total  eclipse  begins  In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  moves 
eastward,  crosses  the  north  portion  of  Colombia,  north  of  Caracas,  over  the  Island  of  Guadaloupe,  passes 
northwest  of  the  Azores  and  ends  at  sunset  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  south  of  Ireland. 

The  most  favorable  places  for  observing  the  total  eclipse  are  In  the  islands  of  Guadaloupe  and  Deslrade, 
where  the  duration  of  totality  Is  very  nearly  two  and  a  half  minutes. 


Places. 

[ 

Eclipse  Begins. 

Eclipse  Ends. 

Position  Angle. 
Beg.                  End. 

Boston 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

H.          M. 
10      42.1   A.M. 
10     23.3  A.M. 
10         3.1    A.M. 

9     33.4  A.M. 
9     25  0  A.M.  • 
9     15  8  A.M 
8     31.0  A.M. 
8       2.0  A  M. 

7  41.4  A.M. 
before  sunrise . 

8  42  5  A.M, 
10     49.1  A.M. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

H. 

12 
12 
12 
11 
11 
11 
10 
10 
9 
7 
11 
12 

M. 

52  6  P.M. 

34.6  P.M. 
14  6  P.M. 
55  8  A.M. 
24.0  A.M. 

3.0   A.M. 

44.7  A.M. 

8    9   A.M. 
14.3   A.M. 
44    1    A.M. 
42  3  AM. 
49.3   P.M. 

201 
201 
201 
206 
198 
195 
208 
209 
198 

41' 
34' 
35' 
17' 
32' 
7' 
17' 
29' 
10' 

94    41' 

New  York 

95    31' 

Washington 

96    40' 

Charleston 

92    47' 

Cincinnati 

104    28' 

Chicago 

110    11' 

New  Orleans 

99       3' 

Houston 

102      8' 

Denver 

118      3' 

San  Francisco 

115    25' 

Panama 

237 
198 

26' 
35' 

62     28' 

Quebec 

99     27' 

The  position  angle  is  estimated  from  the  north  point  of  the  sun's  limb  toward  the  east  as  we  stand 
facing  the  sftn. 

3.     A  partial  eclipse  of  the  moon  July  14-15,  visible  In  the  United  States,  as  given  below: 


Places. 

Moon  Enters  Shadow 

Middle  of  EcUpse. 

Moon  Leavea  Shadow. 

Portland,  Me 

D.       H. 

July    14     10 
July   14     10 
July   J  4     10 
July    14     10 
July    14       9 
July   14      9 
July   14       9 
July   14       9 
July    14       8 
July    14       8 
July    14       7 
Before  moon 

M. 

38.3   P.M. 

35.0  P.M. 
2.1.3   P.M. 

11.1  P.M. 

59.8  P.M. 
41.6   P.M. 
28  9  P.M 
19.1    P.M. 

57.9  P.M. 
19  5  P.M. 
51.5  P.M. 

rises. 

July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 

D. 

15 
15 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

H. 
12 
12 
11 
H 
11 
11 
10 
10 
10 

9 
.    9 

8 

U. 

4    9   A.M. 

1  6  A.M. 
49  9  P.M. 
37   7   P.M. 

26.4  P.M. 
8   2   P.M. 

55  5  P.M. 
45  7   P.M. 

24.5  PM. 
46.1    P.M. 

18.1  P.M. 

36.2  P.M. 

July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 

D. 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
14 
14 
14 
14 

B. 

1 
1 
1 
1 

12 
12 
12 
12 
11 
11 
10 
10 

H. 
31    5    A.M. 

Boston 

28    -    A.M. 

New  York 

16   5   A.M. 

Washington 

4.3    A.M. 

Charleston    

53.5  A.M. 

Cincinnati 

34  8  A.M. 

Chicago 

22.1    A.M. 

New  Orleans 

12.3    A.M. 

Houston   

51  5  P.M. 

Denver 

12.7   P.M. 

Ogden 

44.7   P.M. 

San  Francisco 

2.8  P.M. 

Magnitude  0.8  (moon's  diameter     1)  on  the  northern  limb. 

4.  An  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun  July  29,  invisible  in  America.  Visible  as  a  partial  eclipse  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  New  Guinea,  the  northern  and  eastern  portion  of  Australia  and 
In  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.  The  path  of  the  central  or  annular  eclipse  begins  In  the  Indian  Ocean, 
passes  over  the  southwestern  and  southern  portion  of  Australia  near  Adelaide,  Melbourne  and  Hobart. 

5.  A  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun  December  24,  invisible  in  America;  visible  only  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


D. 

1 

2 

4 

5 

7 

10 

18 

20 

22 

26 

3 

5 

6 

6 


H. 

3 

9 

8 

12 


M. 

0  P.M. 
0  P.M. 
0  A.M. 
0  P.M. 

8  40  P.M. 

2      5  A.M. 

12  25  A.M. 

4  30  P.M. 

1  00  P.M. 

2  20  P.M. 

5  00  P.M. 

3  16  P.M. 

3      0  A.M. 

6  0  A.M. 

7  47  P.M. 


II.— PLANETARY  CONFIGURATIONS,  1916. 
(  Washington  Mean  Time.  ) 

gr.  hel.  lat.  S 
stationary. 
in  perihelion. 

$  S.  l" 


gr.  elong.  E.  18°  40' 


D. 

H.     M. 

Keb. 

7 

7      0  A.M. 

d*       gr.  hel.  lat.  N 

9 

6      0  A.M. 

cT       nearest  ®. 

10 

9      0  A.M. 

8  <fO 

13 

10      0  P.M. 

6  9  "J^,  9  N.  27'. 

14 

8  12  P.M. 

6h€ 

17 

1      0  A.M. 

§       stationary. 

18 

1      8  A.M. 

6  d€ 

26 

10      0  P.M. 

9       m  Q. 

Mar. 

1 

7    0  a.m. 

5       gr.  elong.  W. 

5 

5      8  A.M. 

6  -n€ 

c5  9  HL 

7 

8     9  A.M. 

10 

6      0  A.M. 

0       in  aphelion. 

11 

7      0  A.M. 

>j       stationary. 

11 

7    Oa.m. 

•i}       gr.  hel.  lat.  S 

13 

3      0  A.M. 

d  »2  C 

The  Magnetic  Poles. 
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PLANETARY  CONFIGURATIONS,   1916 — Continued. 


Mar, 


April 


May 


June 


July 


D.      H.  M. 

D. 

H.    M. 

.  13    10     0  P.M. 

cf       in  aphelion. 

July 

28 

5    0  a.  M. 

15     7  43  P.M. 

6  cf  € 

28 

3  40  P.M. 

22    8    0  a.m. 

cf       stationary. 

30 

3  32  A.M. 

30     5    0  a.m. 

n  '^0 

Aug. 

4 

1      0  A.M. 

31  11    0  a.m. 

9       in  perihelion. 

9 

10     0  A.M. 

19     0  A.M. 

13 

8      0  A.M. 

1     8  37  P.M. 

d  $« 

18 

6  42  P.M. 

2     2  15  P.M. 

6^\ 

22 

10     0  P.M. 

6     7    0  A.  M. 

d  9  d 

24 

10     4  A.M. 

9    4    0  A.M. 

3  5  -«,  5  S.  24'. 

25 

5     3  A.M. 

9  12  38  P.M. 

25 

2    0  P.M. 

12     9    0  a.m. 

0  $  0  superior. 

Sept 

1 

3  35  P.M. 

14     4    0  P.M. 

2 

4      0  A.M. 

17     8    0  P.M. 

%       in  perihelion. 

5 

9    0  P.M. 

22  10    0  A.M. 

9       gr.  hel.  lat.  N. 

9 

12    0  P.M. 

23     5    0  a.m. 

5       in  perihelion. 

12 

9    Oa.m. 

24     5    0  a.m. 

9        gr.elong.E.45°39'. 

15 

2  37  A.M. 

30     9  46  a.m. 

c5  ^  i2) 

21 

6    7  P.M. 

3    4  48  P.M. 

o  5  S^ 

22 

1      0  P.M. 

5  12  25  P.M. 

3   $  C-  5  N.  1°  1'. 

22 

1      0  P.M. 

6  12  23  P.M. 

o  b  ff 

23 

2  33  a.m. 

10  11  33  A.M. 

6  <s\ 

27 

11      0  A.M. 

14     7    0  P.M. 

D  cT  O 

28 

7     3  A.M. 

24     3    Oa.m. 

d  9  'j 

30 

7      0  A.M. 

25     4    0  a.  m. 

5        stationary. 

9       greatest  brilliancy. 

Oct. 

5 

6    Oa.m. 

27     9    Oa.m. 

8 

3    0  P.M. 

28     3  12  A.M. 

d  ^/S 

12 

7  13  a.m. 

1       6  14  A.M. 

6  5  r. 

13 

2    0  P.M. 

3     1  10  P.M. 

d  h  € 

16 

4    Oa.m. 

3     8  30  p.  M. 

c5  9  a 

6  5  0  inferior. 

19 

6     0  A.M. 

6     8    0  P.M. 

20 

5    0  P.M. 

6     5    Oa.m. 

5       in  aphelion. 

23 

8  39  A.M. 

7     9  24  p.m. 

6  cT  S 

23 

8    0  P.M. 

11  11    Oa.m. 

9        stationary. 

23 

9    0  P.M. 

17  11    Oa.m. 

9       inU- 

25 

12  16  P.M. 

17     8    0  P.M. 

5       stationary. 

28 

11      0  P.M. 

22  10    0  A.  M. 

c3  9  b  •  5  S.  57', 

c5  "J/  C 

Nov. 

8 

9  23  A.M. 

24     6  34  p.m. 

11 

9    Oa.m. 

28     8    3  a.m. 

d  5C 

12 

5      0  A.  M. 

30     6    0  a.m. 

5      gr.  elong.  "W.  22°. 

15 

3  14  P.M. 

30    3    2  p.m. 

d  9  C 

22 

1  24  P.M. 

1     7  20  a.m. 

d  b  C 

23 

9    0  P.M. 

3  12    0  P.M. 

0       in  aphelion 

25 

6      9  A.M. 

3     3    0pm 

(5  9  O  inferior 

26 

6  49  P.M. 

6  10  33  A.  M. 

d  d'C 

29 

3    Oa.m. 

12     3    Op.m. 

d  b  0 

Dec. 

3 

3    Oa.m. 

13     7    Op.m. 

d  ?  9 

5 

11  28  A.M. 

20    6    Oa.m. 

6       in  perihelion. 

12 

9    5  P.M. 

21     4    0  P.M. 

d  ?  b 

21 

8      0  A.M. 

21   11    0  P.M. 

9       in  aphelion. 

22 

6    Oa.m. 

22     7  50  a.m. 

d  ^  C 

22 

12  38  P.M. 

25     6    Oa.m. 

V       stationary. 

25 

5    0  P.M. 

27     1    Oa.m. 

d  9  C 

25 

9  28  P.M. 

27     6    0  a.m. 

u^:d 

superior. 
,  h  S.  44'. 


greatest  brilliancy, 
gr.  hel.  lat.  S. 


d  h  C 


fay. 


stationary. 

in  aphelion, 
h ,  V  S.  3°. 

gr.  elong.  E.  27^ 
gr.  elong.  W.  46". 


gr.  hel.  lat.  S. 
stationary. 

fan. 


inferior. 

to  a 

stationary. 
fa  perihelicn. 

gr.elong.W.lS"!?'. 


fa  perihelion, 
stationary. 


superior. 


fa  aphelion, 
gr.  hel.  lat.  N. 


stationary. 
.  (^  N.  1°  10'. 


C 


THE    MAGNETIC    POLES. 

The  geographical  poles  of  the  earth  are  the  extremities  of  the  Imaginary  line  passing 
through  its  centre  of  gravity  and  about  which  it  revolves,  and  are  therefore  symmetrically 
located   with    regard   to   the   equator. 

Tiie  magnetic  poles,  however,  are  not  coincident  with  the  geographical  poles,  nor  are 
they  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other.  Prior  to  the  recent  attempt  of  Amundsen  to 
determine  the  north  magnetic  pole,  the  only  other  was  by  Capt.  James  Ross  In  June,  1831. 
who  found  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle  to  he  S9°  59'  .5,  in  latitude  70°  5'  .2  N.  and 
loagltuae  96°  45'  .8  W.,  which  is  in  King  William  Land.  Canada.  The  result  of 
Amundsen's   observations  has  not  yet  been   published   by   the  Norwegian   authorities. 

For  the  south  magnetic  pole,  from  a  consideration  of  all  the  results  available, 
according  to  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  position  latitude  72°  .7 
S.  and  longitude  15  6°  E.  has  been  tentatively  adopted.  These  values  are  only  roughly 
approjcimate,   and  for   that   reason   are   given   only  in   degrees  and    tenths. 

By  reason  of  tiie  annual  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  it  is  believed  that  the 
magnetic  poles  are  not  stationary,  but  have  a  slow  motion  around  the  geographical  poles. 
The  subject  is  shrouded  in  mystery  and  constitutes  one  of  the  many  as  yet  unsolved 
problems  in  terrestrial  physics. 
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THE    SUN'S    RIGHT    ASCENSION    AND    DECLINATION. 

(WASHINGTON APPARENT      NOON.) 


Date — 

Apparent 

Apparent 

Date — 

Apparent 

Apparent 

1916. 

Right  Ascension. 

Declination. 

1916. 

Right  Ascension. 

Declination. 

H.   M. 

8. 

o 

/ 

// 

H.   M. 

8. 

o 

. 

tt 

Jan.   1.. 

18  43 

24.62 

— 23 

4 

36.1 

Mar.  24.. 

13 

42.92 

29 

10.1 

2.. 

47 

49.72 

—22 

59 

47.1 

25  . 

17 

21.08 

62 

16.2 

3  . 

62 

14.59 

54 

30  5 

26.. 

20 

59.23 

+  2 

16 

18.0 

4  . 

56 

39.11 

48 

46  6 

27.. 

24 

37  38 

39 

48.1 

5 

19   1 

3.24 

42 

35  2 

28  . 

28 

16  57 

+  3 

3 

16.3 

6.. 

6 

26  95 

35 

56.8 

29.. 

31 

63.81 

26 

38.6 

7.. 

9 

50  21 

28 

61  6 

30.. 

35 

32.12 

49 

58  2 

8.. 

14 

12.98 

21 

19.8 

31.. 

39 

10  61 

+  4 

13 

13.7 

9 

18 

35  22 

13 

21.6 

April  1.. 

42 

49  01 

36 

24  6 

10.. 

22 

56  92 

4 

67  3 

2.. 

46 

27.62 

59 

30.6 

11.. 

27 

18  04 

—21 

56 

7  1 

3  . 

60 

6  36 

+  6 

22 

31.1 

12.. 

31 

38.56 

46 

61  4 

4 

53 

46  24 

45 

25  9 

13  . 

35 

58  46 

37 

10  3 

5.. 

67 

24  29 

+  6 

8 

14.7 

14  . 

40 

17  73 

27 

4  2 

6.. 

1   1 

3  52 

30 

67.1 

15  . 

44 

36  34 

16 

33.3 

7.. 

4 

42  94 

53 

32.6 

16  . 

48 

54  27 

5 

38  0 

8.. 

8 

22  56 

+  7 

16 

1  0 

17.. 

53 

11  51 

—20 

64 

18  6 

9.. 

12 

2  41 

38 

22  0 

18.. 

57 

28.04 

42 

36  3 

10.. 

16 

42  51 

+  8 

0 

35!  1 

19  . 

20   1 

43.85 

30 

28  4 

11  . 

19 

22  86 

22 

40.0 

20 

5 

58  93 

17 

58  4 

12  . 

23 

3  49 

44 

36  5 

21 

10 

13  27 

5 

5  5 

13. 

26 

44  41 

+  0 

6 

24.2 

22.. 

14 

26  86 

—19 

51 

50  0 

14.. 

30 

25  64 

28 

2.7 

23  . 

18 

39.69 

38 

12  3 

15 

34 

7  20 

49 

31  7 

24 

22 

61  75 

24 

12  7 

16.. 

37 

49.10 

+  10 

10 

51  0 

25  . 

27 

3  04 

9 

61  5 

17  . 

41 

31  36 

32 

0  2 

26 

31 

13  55 

—18 

56 

9  2 

18  . 

46 

14  01 

52 

59  0 

27 

35 

23  28 

40 

6.1 

19.. 

48 

57  06 

+  11 

13 

47  2 

28  . 

39 

32  22 

24 

42.6 

20. 

52 

40  53 

34 

24.4 

29.. 

43 

40  36 

8 

59.0 

21  . 

56 

24  43 

54 

50  3 

30  . 

47 

47  70 

—17 

62 

65  7 

22  . 

.  2   0 

8  79 

+  12 

15 

4  6 

31.. 

51 

54.24 

36 

33  2 

23  . 

3 

63  62 

S5 

6  3 

Feb.   1  . 

56 

59  97 

19 

51  8 

24. 

7 

38  93 

54 

56  3 

2  . 

21   0 

4.89 

2 

52.1 

26 

11 

24  74 

+  13 

14 

34  2 

3  . 

4 

8  99 

—  16 

45 

34  3 

26.. 

15 

11  06 

33 

68  7 

4.. 

8 

12  26 

27 

58  9 

27.  . 

18 

57  88 

63 

9  9 

5.. 

12 

14  71 

10 

6  5 

28.  . 

22 

45  23 

+  14 

12 

7  5 

6.. 

16 

16  33 

—15 

51 

57  5 

29.. 

26 

33.12 

30 

51  1 

7  . 

20 

17  13 

33 

32.2 

30 

30 

21  54 

49 

20.4 

8 

24 

17  11 

14 

51.0 

May   1 

34 

10  40 

+  15 

7 

35  0 

9. 

28 

16  27 

— 14 

65 

64  5 

2 

37 

59  99 

25 

34.7 

10 

32 

14  62 

36 

43  1 

3  . 

41 

50  04 

43 

19  0 

11.. 

36 

12  16 

17 

17  1 

4 

45 

40.64 

+  16 

0 

47  6 

12  . 

40 

8  91 

—13 

67 

37.0 

5 

49 

31  78 

18 

0.2 

13.. 

44 

4  8S 

37 

43  2 

6.. 

63 

23.47 

34 

56.6 

14  . 

48 

0  07 

17 

36  2 

7  . 

67 

15  72 

51 

36  5 

15 

51 

54  50 

—12 

57 

16  2 

8.. 

3   1 

8.53 

+  17 

7 

59  4 

18 

55 

48  18 

36 

43  8 

9.  . 

5 

1  89 

24 

5  1 

17  . 

59 

41  12 

15 

59  3 

10  . 

8 

56  81 

39 

63  3 

18  . 

22   3 

33.35 

—11 

55 

3  1 

11. 

12 

60  28 

55 

23  7 

19  . 

7 

24  88 

33 

55.6 

12.. 

16 

45  31 

+  18 

10 

36  1 

20  . 

11 

15  73 

12 

37  2 

13.. 

20 

40  90 

25 

30  2 

21  . 

15 

5  91 

—10 

51 

8.2 

14 

24 

37.05 

40 

5  6 

22.. 

18 

55  44 

29 

29  0 

15 

28 

33  76 

64 

22  1 

23.. 

'>2 

44  34 

7 

40  2 

16. 

32 

31  03 

+  19 

8 

19  6 

24  . 

26 

32  64 

—  0 

45 

42  0 

17.. 

36 

28  85 

21 

67.7 

25 

30 

20  34 

23 

34  8 

18.. 

40 

27  24 

36 

16.1 

26 

34 

7.46 

1 

19  0 

19. 

44 

26  19 

48 

14  5 

27  . 

37 

54.02 

—  8 

38 

54  9 

20.. 

48 

25  70 

+  20 

0 

52  8 

28 

41 

40  04 

16 

23.1 

21 

52 

25  76 

13 

10.8 

29  . 

45 

25  53 

—  7 

53 

44.0 

22.  . 

66 

26  39 

25 

8.2 

Mar.  1  . 

49 

10  51 

30 

57  9 

23 

4   0 

27  57 

36 

44  6 

2  . 

52 

55  00 

8 

5  3 

24. 

4 

29  28 

47 

59  9 

3  . 

56 

39  00 

—  9 

45 

6  6 

25  . 

8 

31  52 

58 

53  8 

4 

23   0 

22  54 

22 

2  3 

26 

)2 

34  27 

+  21 

9 

26.0 

5  . 

4 

5  62 

—  5 

68 

52.7 

27  . 

16 

37  53 

19 

36.4 

6  . 

7 

48  26 

35 

38  3 

28  . 

20 

41  28 

29 

24.7 

7.. 

11 

30  49 

12 

19  4 

29.. 

24 

45  50 

38 

50  7 

8  . 

15 

12  31 

—  4 

48 

56.6 

30  . 

28 

50  17 

47 

64  1 

0  . 

18 

53.74 

25 

30  2 

31.. 

32 

55  28 

66 

34  8 

10.. 

22 

34  81 

2 

0  6 

June  1 . . 

37 

0  81 

+  22 

4 

52.6 

11  . 

26 

15  53 

—  3 

38 

28.0 

2.. 

41 

6  73 

12 

47.3 

12  . 

29 

65  92 

14 

63.0 

3.. 

45 

13.02 

20 

18.7 

13  . 

33 

36  00 

—  2 

51 

15  9 

4.  . 

49 

19  67 

27 

26.6 

14  . 

37 

15.79 

27 

37.0 

5.. 

53 

26  66 

34 

11.0 

15.. 

40 

55  32 

3 

56  8 

6.. 

57 

33  96 

40 

31  6 

16,. 

44 

34  60 

—  1 

40 

15  6 

7.. 

5   1 

41  56 

46 

28  4 

17.. 

48 

13  66 

16 

33  7 

8.. 

5 

49  42 

52 

1  2 

18  . 

51 

52  53 

0 

62 

51.5 

9.. 

9 

57  53 

57 

9  8 

19.. 

56 

31.22 

29 

9  3 

10.. 

14 

5  87 

+  23 

1 

54  3 

20.. 

59 

9  76 

5 

27  4 

11.. 

18 

14  41 

6 

14  5 

21.. 

0   2 

48.18 

+  0 

18 

13.8 

12.  . 

22 

23.14 

10 

10.3 

22.. 

6 

26.50 

41 

54.0 

13.. 

26 

32.04 

13 

41.7 

23.. 

10 

4.74 

+  1 

5 

32.9 

14... 

30 

41.08 

16 

48.d 
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THF, 

SUN'S   RIGHT   ASCENSION   AND   DECLINATION— Continued. 

Date — 

Apparent 

Apparent 

Date— 

Apparent 

Apparent 

1916. 

Right  Ascension. 

Declination. 

1916. 

Right  Ascension. 

Declination. 

H.      M. 

s. 

e           ' 

It 

H.      M. 

8. 

0 

/ 

t» 

June  15. 

34 

50  25 

19 

30.8 

Sept.    9. . 

10 

64.44 

16 

7.4 

16. 

38 

59  54 

21 

48  4 

10.. 

14 

30  11 

+  4 

63 

24.6 

17. 

43 

8.92 

23 

41.3 

11.. 

18 

6.65 

30 

36.9 

18. 

47 

18  38 

25 

9  5 

12.. 

21 

41.08 

7 

44.5 

19.. 

51 

27  90 

26 

12  9 

13.. 

25 

16.42 

+  3 

44 

47.6 

20.. 

55 

37.49 

26 

61   5 

14.. 

28 

51.69 

21 

46.6 

21.. 

59 

47  03 

27 

5  3 

15.. 

32 

26  92 

+  2 

58 

41.9 

22.. 

6       3 

56  60 

26 

64  3 

16.. 

36 

2.12 

35 

33.7 

23.. 

8 

6   14 

26 

18  4 

17.. 

39 

37  32 

12 

22.3 

24.. 

12 

15  62 

26 

17   7 

18.. 

43 

12.56 

+  1 

49 

8.0 

25.. 

16 

25  03 

23 

62  3 

19.. 

46 

47.83 

25 

51.2 

26.. 

20 

34  03 

22 

2.1 

20.. 

60 

23   16 

2 

32.3 

27.. 

24 

43  50 

19 

47.2 

21.. 

53 

68  57 

0 

39 

11.6 

28.. 

28 

62  51 

17 

7  0 

22.. 

57 

34  09 

+  0 

15 

49  4 

29.. 

33 

1.33 

14 

3  5 

23.. 

12       1 

9.73 

—  0 

7 

33.9 

30.. 

37 

9  94 

10 

34  9 

24.. 

4 

45.61 

30 

67  9 

July      1 . . 

41 

18  31 

6 

42  0 

25.. 

8 

21.45 

54 

22.3 

2.. 

45 

26  42 

2 

24  8 

26.. 

11 

57  66 

—  1 

17 

46.7 

3.. 

49 

34  25 

+  22     67 

43  5 

27.. 

16 

33  86 

41 

10.7 

4.. 

53 

41.76 

52 

38  2 

28.. 

19 

10  37 

—  2 

4 

34  0 

5.. 

67 

48  94 

47 

8  9 

29.. 

22 

47.11 

27 

56.2 

6.. 

7       1 

55  76 

41 

16  0 

30.. 

26 

24.10 

51 

17.0 

7.. 

6 

2.21 

34 

59  5 

Oct.       1 . . 

30 

1.35 

—  3 

14 

36.9 

8.. 

10 

8.26 

28 

19  5 

2.. 

33 

38.88 

37 

62.5 

9.. 

14 

13.90 

21 

16  4 

3.. 

37 

16.70 

—  4 

1 

6.5 

10.. 

18 

19.10 

13 

50  2 

4.. 

40 

64.83 

24 

17.6 

11.. 

22 

23  85 

6 

1    1 

6.. 

44 

33.30 

47 

26.5 

12.. 

26 

28   14 

+  21     57 

49  3 

6.. 

48 

12.13 

—  5 

10 

29  7 

13.. 

30 

31.95 

49 

15  0 

7.. 

61 

51.33 

33 

29.9 

14.. 

34 

35.28 

40 

18  4 

8.. 

66 

30.93 

66 

25  7 

15.. 

38 

38   11 

30 

69  5 

9.. 

59 

10  95 

—  6 

19 

16  8 

16.. 

42 

40  45 

21 

18  7 

10.. 

13       2 

51   41 

42 

2.9 

17.. 

46 

42  28 

11 

16   1 

11.. 

6 

32.34 

—  7 

4 

43.7 

18.. 

50 

43.59 

0 

61.9 

12.. 

10 

13  76 

27 

18  8 

19.. 

54 

44  38 

+  20     50 

6  4 

13.. 

13 

56  70 

49 

47.8 

20.. 

68 

44  65 

38 

69  8 

14.. 

17 

38.17 

—  8 

12 

10  4 

21.. 

S       2 

44   38 

27 

32.2 

16.. 

21 

11   20 

34 

26  3 

22.. 

6 

43   56 

15 

43  9 

16.. 

26 

4.81 

66 

35.0 

23.. 

10 

42.19 

3 

35  2 

17.. 

28 

49.01 

—  9 

18 

36.2 

24.. 

14 

40  25 

+  19     61 

6.3 

18.. 

32 

33.83 

40 

29  4 

25.. 

18 

37  74 

38 

17   6 

19.. 

36 

19.28 

—10 

2 

14.3 

26.. 

22 

34  65 

25 

9  2 

20.. 

40 

6  37 

23 

30  5 

27.. 

26 

30  97 

11 

41   3 

21.. 

43 

62.13 

45 

17  6 

28.. 

30 

26  69 

+  18     57 

54  4 

22.  . 

47 

39.57 

—11 

6 

35  1 

29.. 

34 

21  82 

43 

48  7 

23.. 

51 

27  71 

27 

42  7 

30.. 

38 

16  35 

29 

24  5 

24.. 

65 

16  56 

48 

40  0 

31.. 

42 

10  27 

14 

42.2 

25.. 

69 

6.11 

—12 

9 

26.5 

Wxg,.      1 . . 

46 

3  57 

+  17     69 

41   9 

26.. 

14       2 

66.40 

30 

1  8 

2.. 

49 

66  26 

44 

24.1 

27.. 

6 

47  42 

50 

25.5 

3.. 

63 

48  33 

28 

49  0 

28.. 

10 

39   19 

—13 

10 

37.2 

4.. 

67 

39  78 

12 

56  9 

29.. 

14 

31.71 

30 

36.4 

fi.. 

1 

30  61 

+  16     56 

48.2 

30.. 

18 

25  00 

50 

22.7 

6.: 

5 

20  82 

40 

23.2 

31.. 

22 

19  05 

—14 

9 

65  7 

7.. 

9 

10  42 

23 

42    1 

Nov.      1 .  . 

26 

13  88 

29 

15.1 

8.. 

12 

69  42 

6 

45  4 

2.. 

30 

9  50 

48 

20.4 

9.. 

16 

47   81 

+  15     49 

33   2 

3.. 

34 

5  90 

—15 

7 

11  1 

10.. 

','     20 

35  60 

32 

5  8 

4.. 

38 

3.10 

25 

46  9 

11.. 

24 

22  81 

14 

23  6 

5.. 

42 

1    10 

44 

7.3 

12.. 

28 

9  45 

+  14     66 

26  9 

6.. 

45 

59  92 

—16 

2 

12   1 

13.. 

31 

55  53 

38 

15  9 

7.. 

49 

69  57 

20 

0  8 

14.. 

35 

41   06 

19 

50  8 

8.. 

54 

0  05 

37 

33   1 

16.. 

39 

26  05 

1 

12   1 

9.. 

68 

1   37 

54 

48  6 

16.. 

43 

10  52 

+  13     42 

20  0 

10.. 

15       2 

3  54 

—17 

11 

46  9 

17.. 

46 

54  48 

23 

14.6 

11.. 

6 

6  66 

28 

27  5 

18.. 

50 

37  95 

3 

55  4 

12.. 

10 

10  44 

44 

60.1 

19.. 

54 

20  95 

+  12     44 

25  6 

13.. 

14 

15   IS 

—18 

0 

64  3 

20.. 

68 

3  48 

24 

42  7 

14.. 

18 

20.78 

16 

39.8 

21.. 

10       1 

45  54 

4 

47.8 

15.. 

22 

27.25 

32 

6.1 

22.. 

5 

27.16 

+  11     44 

41   3 

16.. 

26 

34  58 

47 

12.7 

23.. 

9 

8  34 

24 

23  6 

17.. 

30 

42.77 

—19 

1 

59.4 

24.. 

12 

49.10 

3 

55.0 

18.. 

34 

61.81 

16 

25.8 

26.. 

16 

29  46 

+  10     43 

15.7 

19.. 

39 

1.70 

30 

31  4 

26.. 

20 

9  42 

22 

26  2 

20.. 

43 

12.44 

44 

15  9 

27.. 

23 

48  99 

1 

26  8 

21.. 

47 

24  00 

67 

38  9 

28.. 

27 

28   19 

+   9     40 

17  7 

22.. 

51 

36.38 

—20 

10 

40.0 

29.. 

31 

7  03 

18 

69  4 

23.. 

56 

49  57 

23 

18.8' 

30.. 

34 

45  52 

+   8     57 

32.3 

24.. 

16       0 

3  55 

35 

34.9 

31.. 

38 

23  67 

35 

56.7 

25.. 

4 

18  31 

47 

28.1 

Jept.    1.. 

42 

1   51 

14 

12   8 

26.. 

8 

33.81 

58 

68.1 

2.. 

45 

39.03 

+   7     52 

21    2 

27.. 

12 

60.04 

—21 

10 

4.4 

3.. 

49 

16.26 

30 

22.0 

28.. 

17 

6  99 

20 

46.6 

4.. 

62 

53.22 

8 

16  6 

29.. 

21 

24  62 

31 

4  5 

5.. 

66 

29  92 

6     46 

2  3 

30.. 

25 

42  91 

40 

57.8 

6.. 

11       0 

6  36 

23 

42  5 

Dec.      1 .  . 

30 

1   85 

50 

26.2 

7.. 

3 

42  58 

1 

16.6 

2.. 

34 

21.41 

50 

29.6 

8.. 

7 

18.60 

+  5     38 

44.8 

3.. 

38 

41.66 

—22 

8 

7.4.^ 
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Earthquake  Areas  of  the  Earth. 


THE  SUN'S 

RIGHT  ASCENSION  AND  DECLINATION — Continued. 

Date — 

Apparent 

Apparent 

Date — 

Apparent 

Apparent 

1916. 

Right  Ascension. 

Declination. 

1916. 

Right  Ascension. 

Declination. 

H.     M.            s. 

o                #                   »# 

H.     M.            s. 

O               /                   If          . 

Dec.     4.. 

43         2.20 

16       19.5 

Dec.  18.. 

44       39.75 

—23    24       15.1 

5.. 

16     47       23.57 

—22     24         5.8 

19.. 

49         6.13 

25      38.6    ■ 

6.. 

61       45.39 

31       25.9 

20.. 

63       32 . 64 

26       33.9 

7.. 

66         7  72 

38       19  6 

21.. 

57       59.25 

27         0.8 

8.. 

17      0       30.54 

44       46.7 

22.. 

18       2       25  93 

26       59  3 

9.. 

4       53  82 

50       47.0 

23.. 

6       52  63 

26       29.5 

10.. 

9       17.54 

66       20.3 

24.. 

11       19.32 

25       31.4 

11.. 

13       41  67 

—23       1       26.4 

25.. 

15       4f  94 

24         5.0 

12.. 

18         6.19 

6        6.1 

26.. 

20       12  46 

22       10.3 

13.. 

22       31  06 

10      16.3 

27.. 

24       38  85 

19       47.4 

14.. 

26       56  25 

13       59.9 

28.. 

29         6  07 

16       56.3 

15.. 

31       21  75 

17       15.7 

29.. 

33       31  09 

13       37.2 

16.. 

35      47  53 

20         3.6 

30.. 

37       56  86 

9       50.3 

17.. 

40       13  54 

22       23.4 

31.. 

42       22  34 

—23       5       35.6 

THE    SUN'S    SEMI 

-DIAMETER    AND    HORIZONTAL 

PARALLAX. 

(WASHINQTON — APPARENT      NOON.) 

Sun's 

Equatorial 

Sun's 

Equatorial 

Sun's 

Equatorial 

1916. 

Seml- 

Horizontal 

1916. 

Seml- 

Horizontal 

1916. 

Seml- 

Horizontal 

Dlameter. 

Parallax. 

Dlameter. 

Paralla-x. 

Dlameter. 
/        // 
15  57.05 

Parallax. 

Jan.     1 

16  17.84 

8.95 

May  10 

15  51.84 

8.71 

Sept.  17 

8.77 

11 

17.69 

8.95 

20 

49.87 

8.69 

27 

59.71 

8.79 

21 

17.04 

8.94 

30 

48.17 

8.68 

Oct.      7 

16     2.52 

8.81 

31 

15.85 

8.93 

June    9 

46  95 

8.67 

17 

5.27 

8.83 

Feb.  10 

14  27 

8.92 

19 

46  12 

8.66 

27 

7.91 

8  85 

20 

12.33 

8.90 

29 

45  66 

8.66 

Nov.    6 

10.45 

8  88 

Mar.    1 

10  00 

8.88 

July     9 

45.73 

8.66 

16 

12  66 

8.90 

11 

7.49 

8.86 

19 

46.21 

8.67 

26 

14.55 

8  92 

21 

4  83 

8.83 

29 

47.09 

8.68 

Dec.     6 

16.12 

8  93 

31 

2.01 

8.81 

Aug.    8 

48.45 

8.69 

16 

17.17 

8  94 

April  10 

15  59.28 

8.78 

18 

50.16 

8.71 

26 

17.73 

8.95 

20 

56  63 

8.76 

28 

52.16 

8.73 

31 

16  17.85 

8.95 

30 

54.07 

8.73 

Sept.    7 

54.52 

8.75 

ASTRONOMICAL    CONSTANTS. 

Mean  solar  parallax,  8". 80.     Nutation  constant,  9". 21. 

Aberration  constant,   20". 47.     Annual   precession,   50". 2564. 

Obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  23°  27'  8".26— 0".4684  (t— 19001. 

Annual  diminution  of  obliquity,  0".4684. 

Moon's  equatorial  horizontal  parallax,  57'  2". 68. 

Moon's  mean  distance  from  the  earth  (centre  to  centre),  238.850  miles. 

Sun's  mean  distance  from  the  earth  (astronomical  unit),  92,894,800  miles. 

■Velocity  of  light.  186,320  miles  per  second. 

Light  travels  unit  of  distance— viz.    92,894,800  miles  In  498.566  seconds. 

Length  of  the  Year — Tropical   (equinox  to  equinox),  365.2421988  days. 
Sidereal    or  absolute  revolution,  365.2563604  days. 
Anomalistic  (from  perihelion  to  perihelion),  365.2596413  days. 

Length  of  the  Day — Sidereal,  23  hours  56  minutes  4.091  seconds  (mean  solar'tlme).  Mean 
solar,  24  hours  3  minutes  56.555  seconds  (sidereal  time). 

Length  of  the  Month— Synodlcal  (from  new  moon  to  new  moon),  29  days  12  hours  44  minutes 
2.8  seconds.  Tropical,  27  days  7  hours  43  minutes  4.7  seconds.  Sidereal  (absolute  revolution), 
27  days  7  hours  43  minutes  11.5  seconds.  Anomalistic  (from  perigee  to  perigee),  27  days  13  hours 
18  minutes  33.1  seconds. 

Dimensions  of  the  Earth — Equatorial  radius,  3963.23  miles.  Polar  radius.  3949.79  miles. 
Eccentricity  of  the  oblate  spheroid,  0.0822718.  

EARTHQUAKE  AREAS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

From  Major  de  Montessus  de  Balore's  catalogue  of  130,000  shocks,  indicating  with  some 
scientilic  accuracy  how  the  symptoms  of  seismic  activity  are  manifested  over  the  earth's  surface. 
The  period  of  observation  Includes  generally  the  last  fifty  years;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  alonger  time  would  materially  affect  the  proportionate  numbers. 


Aria. 


Scandinavia 

British  Isles   

France 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Holland  and  North  Ger- 
many  

Sicily 


Earth- 
quakes. 


646 
1,139 
2,793 
2,656 
3,895 
27,672 

2,326 
4,331 


Asia. 


Greece 

Russia 

Asia  Minor 

India 

Japan 

Af^rica 

Atlantic  Islands 

United     States,    Pacific 
coast 


Earth- 
qunkes . 


10,306 

258 

4,451 

813 

27,562 

179 

1,704 

4,467 


AltSA. 


United    States,  Atlantic 

coast 

Mexico 

Oiiti'al  America 

West  Indies 

South  America 

Java 

An.stralia  and  Tasmania. 
New  Zealand 


Earth- 
quakes. 


937 
5,i586 
2,739 
2,561 
8,081 
2,155 
83 
1,925 


The  most  shaken  countries  of  the  world  are  Italy,  Japan,  Greece,  South  America  (the  Pacific 
coast),  Java,  Sicily,  and  Asia  Minor  The  lands  most  free  Ironti  these  convulsions  are  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, Russia,  Siberia,  Scandinavia,  and  Canada.  As  a  rule,  where  earthquakes  are  most  frequent 
they  are  most  severe.  But  to  this  general  statement  there  are  exceptions— Indian  shocks,  though 
less  numerous,  being  ofteu  very  disastrous.  Lossof  life  in  many  cases  depends,  however,  on  density 
of  population  rather  than  on  the  intensity  of  the  earth  movement.  Numerically,  also,  France  has 
registered  more  seismic  tremors  than  Spain  and  Portagal,but  France  in  historic  times  has  experienced 
no  earthquake  disaster  approaching  the  havoc  wrought  by  theoue  calamity  at  Lisbon. 


Humidity. 
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HUMIDITY. 

MEAN     RELATIVE     HUMIDITY,  IN  PERtJENTAGES. 

From  a  table  prepared  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  showing  the  monthly  and  annual 
•values  of  relative  humidity  at  regular  Weather  Bureau  stations  In  the  United  States,  based  upon 
•observatlous  made  at  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m.  respectively,  75th  meridian  time  and  covering  a  perlocl  ol 
about  14  years  of  record. 


S  r^TioNS. 


Abilene.  Tex 

Jilbany.  N.  Y 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Atlantic  City.  N.  J.... 

Baker,  Ore . 

Baltimore.  Md 

Bismarck.  N.  Dak  . . . . 

Block  Island,  R.  I 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Carson  City,  Nev.  .  .  . 

Charleston.  S.  C 

Charlotte.  N.  C 

Chattanooga,  Tenn... 

■Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Chicago,  111 

■Cincinnati.  Ohio 

■Cleveland.  Ohio 

Denver,  Col 

JDes  Mollies,  Iowa.  .  . . 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dodge  City,  Kan 

Duluth,  Minn 

!Eastport,  Me 

:ei  Paso,  Tex 

Fort  Smith,  Ark 

<3alve3ton,  Tex 

Grand  Haven,  Mich.  . 

Hannibal.  Mo 

Hatteras.  N.  C 

Helena,  Mont 

Huron,  S.  Dak 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jacksonville.  Fla 

Kansas  City.  Mo 

Key  West,  Fla 

Knoxvllle.  Tenn 

l.exlngton.  Ky 

X,lttle  Rock,  Ark.  .  .  . . 

3Los  Angeles.  Cal 

Xoulsvllle.  Ky 

Marquette.  Mich 

:Memphls.  Tenn 

Milwaukee.  Wla 

JVloblle,  Ala 

Montgomery,  Ala.  .  .  . 

Nashville.  Tenn 

J^'ew  Haven.   Ct 

J^ew  Orleans.  La 

New  York.  N.  Y 

Northfleld.  Vt 

■Oklahoma.  Okla 

Omaha,  Neb 

Oswego.  N.  Y 

Parkerpburg.  W.  Va.  . 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Pierre,  S.  Dak 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Ore 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

San  Diego,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal..  . . 

Sante  Fe.  N.  M 

Savannah.  Ga 

Shreveport.  La 

Spokane,  Wash 

Springfield,  III 

Springfield,  Mo 

Tampa,  Fla 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Vlcksburg.  Miss 

Walla  Walla.  Wash. .. 
"Washington.  D.  C... 
■Wllllston.  N.  Dak..  .  . 
Wilmington.  N  C.  .  , 
Vuina.  Aril 


Jan. 
69 

Feb. 
68 

Mar. 
59 

|Apr. 

Miy 

■iHiie 

60 

66 

62 

80 

79 

77 

69 

71 

7 '2 

76 

73 

70 

64 

64 

71 

81 

79 

80 

79 

83 

83 

75 

72 

66 

57 

58 

55 

72 

70 

67 

62 

67 

69 

74 

74 

73 

67 

64 

69 

76 

76 

79 

81 

86 

87 

72 

71 

68 

66 

71 

72 

78 

78 

75 

69 

71 

72 

64 

58 

51 

43 

45 

40 

77 

77 

77 

74 

75 

79 

72 

70 

69 

62 

66 

72 

76 

72 

69 

64 

69 

74 

62 

59 

56 

55 

58 

58 

82 

81 

77 

72 

71 

73 

77 

74 

70 

62 

64 

65 

78 

77 

76 

70 

71 

71 

53 

55 

51 

48 

52 

46 

78 

76 

72 

66 

66 

70 

83 

81 

76 

70 

70 

70 

72 

72 

64 

61 

64 

63 

80 

78 

75 

73 

69 

72 

73 

73 

74 

73 

79 

82 

47 

40 

30 

24 

23 

28 

73 

71 

67 

66 

72 

73 

84 

85 

84 

84 

79 

80 

87 

87 

81 

71 

72 

73 

75 

77 

68 

66 

70 

69 

84 

84 

82 

81 

83 

84 

68 

66 

62 

52 

54 

52 

80 

79 

74 

65 

62 

67 

78 

76 

71 

64 

66 

66 

80 

79 

76 

73 

74 

79 

75 

76 

72 

67 

68 

70 

81 

79 

76 

73 

74 

76 

76 

72 

70 

64 

70 

74 

76 

73 

70 

64 

67 

70 

77 

72 

70 

67 

71 

74 

67 

69 

72 

73 

76 

75 

72 

71 

68 

62 

65 

66 

84 

84 

SO 

76 

73 

73 

74 

72 

70 

66 

68 

73 

78 

78 

78 

73 

71 

73 

83 

83 

81 

78 

79 

79 

75 

74 

71 

66 

65 

70 

75 

73 

68 

64 

66 

69 

75 

73 

72 

71 

76 

77 

79 

80 

77 

75 

73 

77 

75 

74 

71 

68 

72 

72 

79 

76 

76 

70 

72 

75 

74 

72 

68 

65 

72 

72 

76 

76 

72 

64 

64 

67 

83 

82 

77 

71 

73 

73 

81 

80 

78 

69 

70 

73 

73 

72 

68 

63 

68 

68 

74 

73 

71 

62 

58 

60 

'  79 

77 

75 

6K 

69 

70 

75 

74 

72 

69 

76 

76 

85 

81 

74 

70 

69 

69 

73 

73 

71 

67 

71 

73 

68 

71 

68 

58 

56 

57 

82 

78 

81 

75 

77 

76 

79 

79 

76 

67 

69 

67 

74 

74 

71 

65 

68 

68 

80 

80 

75 

66 

63 

68 

74 

70 

59 

49 

47 

38 

71 

72 

74 

74 

77 

78 

80 

78 

78 

78 

79 

80 

55 

55 

43 

35 

36 

31 

77 

77 

75 

73 

74 

79 

75 

71 

68 

69 

73 

76 

84 

77 

68 

58 

56 

52 

77 

76 

73 

66 

69 

79 

77 

76 

71 

66 

71 

75 

81 

81 

79 

74 

75 

81 

82 

80 

76 

69 

69 

7C 

74 

72 

67 

69 

71 

76 

86 

79 

71 

61 

58 

53 

73 

71 

68 

63 

71 

73 

80 

80 

77 

63 

58 

64 

78 

79 

78 

76 

79 

81 

45 

42 

41 

35 

36 

35 

July 

"59" 
72 
76 
84 
44 
70 
65 
87 
71 
71 
36 
80 
75 
75 
61 
70 
65 
68 
49 
67 
67 
62 
71 
83 
45 
71 
77 
70 
69 
84 
44 
65 
63 
80 
68 
74 
77 
71 
74 
76 
65 
72 
74 
71 
82 
76 
70 
78 
78 
74 
77 
69 
66 
73 
72 
70 
56 
68 
76 
64 
77 
51 
79 
67 
66 
66 
35 
80 
84 
47 
81 
75 
44 
67 
73 
82 
67 
79 
42 
74 
59 
S3 
43 


Aug. 


61 

76 

78 

84 

45 

71 

64 

87 

75 

71 

38 

81 

78 

77 

52 

71 

67 

70 

44 

70 

70 

62 

74 

84 

46 

72 

78 

74 

69 

84 

42 

66 

65 

81 

70 

75 

79 

72 

75 

76 

67 

77 

75 

73 

84 

79 

72 

79 

79 

75 

83 

67 

69 

74 

76 

72 

57 

69 

80 

67 

80 

51 

84 

71 

68 

70 

36 

80 

86 

47 

84 

76 

44 

69 

73 

83 

70 

81 

43 

77 

57 

84 

47 


Sepl 

66 

77 
74 
82 
52 
74 
65 
83 
77 
73 
44 
81 
76 
76 
46 
70 
68 
73 
44 
71 
73 
63 
74 
82 
47 
73 
77 
76 
72 
81 
50 
64 
67 
83 
69 
78 
77 
69 
75 
73 
67 
78 
73 
74 
81 
74 
72 
81 
77 
76 
84 
68 
67 
74 
77 
74 
57 
71 
81 
72 
78 
51 
82 
75 
69 
70 
39 
78 
81 
46 
84 
74 
54 
71 
72 
85 
72 
76 
56 
78 
61 
83 
44 


Oct.  Nov.  j  Dec.  Ann'i 


64 

66 

67 

64 

79 

81 

81 

76 

70 

73 

76 

72 

80 

80 

80 

81 

60 

70 

75 

61 

71 

72 

71 

70 

72 

76 

74 

70 

80 

78 

75 

81 

75 

75 

71 

72 

72 

74 

76 

73 

53 

58 

68 

50 

78 

78 

78 

78 

71 

71 

72 

71 

74 

72 

75 

73 

50 

54 

62 

54 

72 

77 

80 

75 

69 
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75 

69 

72 

75 

75 

73 

46 

47 

50 

49 

69 

72 

78 
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79 

81 

74 

64 

66 

69 

67 

76 

79 

80 

75 

79 

77 

74 

78 

45 
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45 

39 

71 

71 

70 

71 

76 

80 

83 

80 

77 

80 

84 

78 

66 

72 

77 

71 

81 

82 

84 

S3 

56 

62 

66 

56 

69 

73 

77 

70 

68 

72 

75 

69 

81 

82 

82 

79 

66 

69 

75 

70 

78 

79 

80 

77 

75 

74 

77 
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66 
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63 
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79 

78 

66 

70 

74 

70 

65 

70 
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77 

80 

76 

76 

78 

79 

76 

72 

72 

71 

70 

63 

70 

75 

65 

69 

75 

76 

72 

79 

77 

75 

75 

80 

85 

87 

76 

75 

75 

73 

74 

56 

64 

66 

60 

86 

82 

81 

80 
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78 

73 

66 

70 

74 

70 

71 

75 

80 

72 

52 

62 

72 

53 

77 

70 
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80 

SO 

47 

48 

55 

45 

80 

79 

79 

78 

72 

74 
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73 

66 

80 

84 

64 
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74 

76 

71 

70 

72 

76 

73 
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81 
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80 

74 

71 

72 

72 

74 
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85 
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72 
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80 
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42 
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42 
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The  Geological  Strata. 


THE    CEOLOCICAL    STRATA. 


The  strata  composing  the  earth' s  crust  is  divided  by  most  geologists  into  two  great  classes: 
1.  Those  generally  attributed  to  the  agency  of  water.  2.  To  the  action  of  fire;  which  may  be 
subdivided  as  follows:  (a)  Aqueous  formations,  stratified,  rarely  crystalline  (sedimentary  or 
fossiliferous  rocks;  raetamorphic  or  unfossiliferous)  (6)  Igneous  formations,  unstratified, 
crystalline  (volcanic,  as  basalt;  plutonic,  as  granite). 

The  geological  record  is  rlassified  into  five  main  divisions  or  periods;  1.  The  Archsean,  life- 
less and  dawn  of  life.  2.  The  Falaeozoio  (ancient  life).  3.  The  Mesozoic  (middle  life).  4.  The 
Cenozoic  (recent  life).     5.  Quaternary,  the  age  in  which  man's  first  appearance  is  indicated. 


PERIODS. 

Eras. 

Series. 

Subdivisions. 

Quater- 
nary 
Period. 

Age  of  Primeval 
Man. 

Quaternary  or 
Post  Tertiar\'. 

3    Recent. 
2.  Cbamplaln. 
1.  Glacial. 

Pleistocene. 

Cenozoic 
Period. 

Age  of  Mammals. 

Tertiary  Era. 

4.  Pliocene. 

3   Miocene. 
2   Oligocene. 

1.  Eocene. 

English  Crag. 

Upper  Molasse 

Rupeliau  and  Tongrian  of  Belgium. 

Age  of  Bep tiles. 

Cretaceous 
Era. 

4,  Laramie. 

3.  Colorado. 

2.  Dakota. 
1    Lower 

tipper  Chalk 

Lower  Chalk.    Chalk  Marl. 

Oault. 

Neocomian.    Lower  Greensand. 

Mesozoic 
Period. 

Jura- 
Trias. 

Jurassic 

3    Purbeck. 
2.  Oolite. 
1.  Lias. 

Wealde'n. 

Purbeck,  Portland,  Klmmeridge. 
Oxford  Oolites.    Lower  or  Bath  Oolite. 
1.  Lower  Lias.    2.  Marlstone.    3.  Upper 
Lias. 

7.  Trlas- 
sic. 

4.    Rhajtic. 
3.   Upper. 
2.  Middle. 
1    Lower. 

Kossen  beds,   Dachstein  beds;  Alpine 
Keuper.                            [Trias,  lu  part. 
Muschelkalk  Bunter-Sandstein. 

Age  of  Coal 
Plants. 

Carboniferous 
Era. 

3.  Permian. 

2.  Carboniferous. 

1.  Subcarbonifer- 
ous. 

2.  Magnesian  Limestone. 

1.  Lower    Red   Sandstone,   or  Kothli- 

3.  Upper  Coal-Measures.            [gendes. 
2   Lower  Coal- Measures. 

1    Millstone  Grit. 

Lower  Carboniferous.  Mountain  Lime- 
stone. 

Palseozolc 

Age  of  Fishes. 

Devonian  Era. 

5.  Catskill  aud 
Chemung. 
4.  Portage. 

3.  Hamilton. 
2.  Coniferoua 
1.  Oriskany. 

Catsklll  Red  Sandstone.   ' 
Chemung. 
Portage. 
Genesee  Slate. 
Hamilton  beds. 
Marcellus  Shale. 
Upper  Helderberg,  Scho- 
harie, Grit. 
Oriskaii.v  Sandstone.          j 

Old  Red 
Sandstone. 

Period. 

Age  of 
Invertebrates. 

3.  Lower 

Helderberg. 

Upper         2.  Onondaga. 

Silurian.        1 

•1.  Niagara. 

Lower  Helderberg. 

Onoudaga  Salt   Group.     Saliua  beds. 

Water  Lime. 
3.  Niagara  Groui).     Wenlock  Group. 
2.  Clinton  Group.               1        Upper 
1.  Medina  Sandstone.       /Llandovery. 

Lower 
Silurian. 

3.  Trenton. 

2.  Chazy. 

1.  Calciferous. 

3.  Hudson     River    beds.      Cincinnati 
Group.     Lower  Llandovery. 

2.  Utica  Shales. 

1.  Trenton   Limestone.     Caradoc  and 
Bala  Limestone. 

Black  River  Limestone. 

Chazy  Limestone. 

/Calciferous    Sandrock.      Magnesian 

\    stone. 

Cambrian. 

Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Cambrian. 

Arc 

hseanPeriod. 

Eoz 
Azo 

Die  (dawn  of  life), 
ic  (lifeless). 

1.  Laurentian.    Huronian. 

Magnetic  Declinations. 
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MAGNETIC    DECLINATIONS. 

Or  Variation  op  Compass  por  Janitabv,  1916 -With  the  Anndal  Change  BiirwEEN  1910 

AND  1915  VOR  THE  PRINCIPAL   PLACtS  IN   THE  XJNITKI)  STATKS. 

A  plus  (  +  1sigu  to  the  annual  change  denotes  that  the  declination  is  lucreasln?,  and  a  minus  (— ) 
sign  the, reverse. 

^Specially  prepared  for  The  World  Alntamac  In   the  Office  of    the    United    States    Coast  and 

Geodetic  Survey.; 
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Latitud,^,  and   Longittide    Table. 


LATITUDE    Aflo    LONGITUDE    TABLE. 

(LoNQiTUDK  Reckoned  from  Greenwich.) 
Specially  prepared  for  The  Wobld  Almanac. 


o   r    rt  H  M.  s. 

Acapulco,  Mex 1«  50  56  N.  6  39  41. 8  W. 

Adelaide,  S.  Australia'  .34  55  38  S.  9 14  20. 3  E. 

Aden,  Arabia .12  46  40  N.  2  69  65. 8  E. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  • 42  39 13  N.  4  55   6. 8  W. 

Algiers* 36  4760  N.  0  12  11.  4  E. 

Allegheny,  Pa.  • 4027  42  N.  520    2.  9  W. 

Alexandria,  Egypt 31 11  43  >!.  1  59  26. 7  E. 

Amherst,  Mass.  r 42  22 17  N.  4  50    4.7W. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich." 4216  48  N.  5 34  55. 2  W. 

Annapolis,  Md.*. „..385864  1S.  5    556.5 W. 

Antipodes  Island 4942    0  8.  115452.3E 

Apia.  Samoa 13  48  56  S.  11  26  69.  7  E. 

Archangel,  Russia 64  32    6  N.  2  42 14  0  E. 

Armagh,  Ireland" 54  21 13  N.  0  26  35.  4  W. 

Aspinwall,S.A.,L,t 9  22    9  N.  519  3y.0W. 

Astoria,  Ore 4611  19  N.  81518.8  W. 

Athens,  Greece* 37  68  21  N.  1  34  64. 9  E. 

Attn  Island,  Alaska 52  66    1  M.  11 32  49. 6  E. 

Bahla,Brazil 13    037  S.  2  34    8.4  W. 

Baltimore,  Md 39 17  48  N.  5    6  26. 0  W. 

Batavla,  Java 6    7  40  8.  7    7  13. 7  E. 

Belize,  Honduras- 17  29  20  N.  5  52  46. 7  W. 

Belle  Isle,  Lt 61  53    0  N.  3  41  29  6  W. 

Berlin,  Prussia* 52  30  17  N.  O  63  34. 9  E. 

Bermuda,  Dock  Yard. ..32  19  24  N.  4  19 18  3  W 

Bombay* 18  63  45  N.  4  61 15. 7  E, 

Bonn, Germany* 60  43  45  N.  028  23  3  E. 

Bordeaux,  France* 44  50  17  N.  0    2    5.  4  W. 

Boston  State  House 42  21  28  N.  4  44  15. 3  W. 

Bridgetown,  Barbadoes.l3    5  42  N.  3  68  29. 3  W. 

Brussels,  Belgium* 60  61  10  N.  0 17  28. 6  K. 

Buenos  Ayres_ 34  36  30  S  3  53  28. 9  W. 

CalcutU 22  33  25  N.  5  63  20. 7  E. 

Callao,  Peru.Lt 12    4    3  S.  6    9    3.0  W. 

Cambridge.  Eng.  * 52 12  62  N.  0    0  22  7  E. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  * 42  22  48  N.  4  44  31  0  W. 

Canton, China 23    635  N.  73346.3E. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. .  Lt 42    2  21  N.  4  40 14. 6  W. 

C.  Hatteras,  N.  C. ,  I.t 35 15 14  N.  6   2    5. 0  W. 

Cape  Henry,  Va. ,  Lt 36  55  29  N.  5    4    2. 0  W. 

Cape  Horn 65  68  41  S.  4  29    6. 0  W. 

Cape  May,  N.  J. ,  I.t 38  65  56  N.  4  59  50. 7  W. 

Cape  Good  Hope.  I.t...  34  21  12  8.  1 13  68. 0  E. 

Cape  Prince  o(  Wales  ...65  33  30  N.  11 11  56. 8  W. 

Charleston.S.C.Lt 32  41  44  N.  519  32.0  W. 

Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I...46  13  65  N.  4 12  27. 6  W. 

Cherbourg,  Frauce 49  38  64  N.  0    6  32  5  W. 

Chicago,  HI.  * 41  50    1  N.  5  50  26. 7  W. 

Christiania,  Nor.* 59  64  44  N.  0  42  63.8  E. 

Cincinnati,  O.*   39    8  19  N.  537  41.3  W. 

Clinton, N.y.* 43    3  17  N.  5    137.4W. 

Colombo,  Ceylon 6  65  40  N.  5  19  21. 9  E. 

Constantinople 41    0  30  N.  156    3.7E. 

Copenhn«en* 55  41 13  N.  0  50 18. 8  E. 

DemerarafGeo'townLt)  6  49  20  N.  35246.0  W. 

Denver,  Col.  * 39  40  36  N.  6  59  47. 6  W. 

Dublin,  Ireland* 63  2313  N.  0  25  21.1  W. 

Edinburgh*. 56  57  23  N.  0  12  43. 1  W. 

Esquinianlt,  B.C.  ,Lt...  .48  26  40  N.  81347.1W. 

Father  Pol  n-t.  Que.  ,Lt    4831  25  N.  43349.2W. 

Fayal,  Azores 38  32    9  N.  1  54 16  0  W. 

Fernnnrtlna,  Fla 30  4018  N.  5  25  51.1  W 

Florence,  Italy* 43  46    4  N.  0  45    1.5E. 

Fujichal,  Madeira 32  38    4  N.  1    7  35.6W. 

Galveston,  Tex  29  1817  N.  619    9.  7  W. 

Geneva,  Switzerland*  .46  11  59  N.  0  24  36. 8  E. 

OIa.sgow,  .Scotland* 55  52  43  .\.  0 17  10. 6  W. 

Gibraltar 36    630  N.  021  23.3  W. 

Greenwich,  Eng.* 51  28  38  N.  0    0    0.0  — 

Halifax,  N.S 44  39  38  N.  414  21.1W. 

Hamburg,  Ger.* 5333    7  N.  03953.8E. 

Hanover,  N,  H.* 43  4215  N.  4  49    7.9  W. 

Havana,  Cuba 23    9  21  N.  529  26.0W. 

Hobart  Town.  Tos 42  63  25  S.  9  49  20. 5  E. 

Hongkong,  China* 221812  N.  7  36  41. 9  E. 

Honolnln(Reel  I.t.) 2117  55  N.  10 31  28. OW. 

Key  West,  Fla.  ,I,t 24  32  58  N.  6  27  12. 3  W. 

Kingston.  .Tnm.iica 17  57  41  N.  6    710. 7  W. 

Lisbon,  Portugal*. 38  42  31  N.  0  36  44.7W. 

Liverpool* 53  24    5  N.  01217.3W. 


*  Observatories. 


Lt.  denotes  a  lighthouse. 


o    /    n 

Madison,  "Wis.  • 43    4  37 

Madrus.lndia* 13    4    8 

Madrid,  Spain* 402430 

Manila,  Lt 14  35  25 

Marseilles* 43  1818 

Melbourne,  Via* 37  49  53 

Mexico  (city;* 19  26    2 

Monrovia,  Liberia.. 6 19    5 

Montreal,  Que.* 45  3017 

Moscow* 55  45  20 

Mount  Hamilton, Cal.  *  37  20  24 

Munich* 48    8  45 

Nain,  Labrador 56  32  51 

Naples*  40  61  46 

Nashville,  Teun.* 36    8  54 

Nassau.  Bahamas 25    6  37 

Natal.  S.  Africa* 29  50  47 

New  Haven,  Ct.*_ 4118  36 

New  Orleans  (Mint) 29  57  46 

New  York(Colu.Col.)*40  45  23 

Nice,  Frauce* 43  43  17 

Norfolk,  Va.  (Navy  Yd)  36  49  33 

North  Cape 71  11    0 

Northfield,  Minn.* 44  27  42 

Odessa,  Russia* 46  28  37 

Ogdeu,  Utali* 41 13    8 

Oxford , Eng.  (Uul v.  )*...51  46 34 

Panama 8  57    6 

Para,  Brazil 1  26  59 

Paris,  France' 48  5012 

Peusacola,  Fla. .  Lt... .  30  20  47 
Pernambuco, Brazil,  Lt.   8    3  22 

Petrograd*. 59  56  30 

Port  an  Prince,  Hay  tl...l8  33  54 

Philadelphia, Pa.* 39  57    7 

Point  Barrowt 71  27    0 

Portland,  Me 43  39  28 

Port  Louis.  Mauritius  ..20    8  46 

Port  Said,  Egypt,Lt 31 15  45 

Port  Spain,  Trinidad....  10  38  39 
P.  Stanley, Falkland  Is.  51  41 10 

Prague,  Bohemia* 50    519 

Princeton,  N.  J.* 40  20  58 

Providence,  R.I.* 4149  46 

Quebec,  Que.  * 46  47  59 

Richmond,  Va 37  32  16 

Rio  de  Janeiro*.. 22  54  24 

Rochester,  N.Y.* 43    917 

Rome,  Italy* 41  53  64 

Saigon,  Cochiu-Chlua"..10  46  47 

San  Diego,  Cal_ 32  43    6 

Sandy  Hook,  N.  J. ,  Lt  .  40  27  40 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  * 37  47  28 

San  Juan  de  Porto  Rico,  l*  28  56 

Santiago  de  Cuba 20    016 

Savannah,  Ga 32    4  52 

Seattle,  Wash 47  35  54 

Shanghai,  China 31  14  42 

Singapore 1 17  11 

St.  Helena  Island 15  55    0 

St.John's.Newfo'land.47  34    2 

St.  Louis,  Mo.* 38  38    4 

Stockholm* 59  20  33 

Suakim.E.  Africa.Lt.  .  19    7    O 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  <• 33  51  41 

Tokio,  Japan* 35  3!)  17 

Tunis  (Goletta  Lt. ) 36  48  36 

Utrecht,  Netherlands*. ..52    510 

Valparaiso,  Chile 33    1  63 

Venice,  Italv* 45  26  10 

Vera  Cruz.  Mex.  ,Lt....  19  12  29 

Victoria,  B.  C. .  I,t 48  25  26 

Vienna,  Austria* 4813  65 

Warsaw,  Russia* 62  13    6 

Washington,  D.  C.  * 38  56  15 

Wellington,  N.  Z.  * 41  18    1 

West  Point.  N.  Y.  * 41  23  22 

Williamstown.  Mass.*  42  42  30 

Yokohama.  Japan 35  26  24 

Zanzibar  (E.  Consulate)  6    9  43 


N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

S. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

S. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

S. 

N. 

N. 

S. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

8. 

N. 

N. 

a 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

S. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

8. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

8 

N. 

N. 

N. 

S 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

S 

N 

N. 

N. 

8. 


H.   M.    S. 

5  67  37.  8  W. 

5  20  69.  4  E. 
0  14  45.  4  W. 

8  3  50. 0  E. 
0  21  34.  6  E. 

9  39  54.  IE. 

6  36  26.  7  W. 
0  43  15.  7  W. 
4  54 18.  7  W. 
2  30 17. 2  E. 
8  6  34. 1  W. 
O  46  26. 1  E. 

4  6  42.7W. 
0  67    1.8E 

5  47 12. 0  W. 

5  9  27.8W, 
2    4    1.2E. 

4  5142.1  W. 

6  0  13  9  W. 
465  53.6W. 
O  29  12. 2  E. 

5  511.0W. 
142  40.0E. 
61235.8  W, 
2    3    2.2E. 

7  27  59. 6  W. 
0  6  0. 4  W. 
618  8.8W. 
314  O.OW. 
0  9  20.9E. 
5  4914.1W. 
2 19  27. 8  W. 

2  1  13. 8  E. 

4  49  28.0W. 

5  038  5W. 
1025    O.OW. 

4  41    1.2W. 

3  49  57. 7  E. 

2  9 15  6  E. 

4  6    2.5  W. 

3  5126.0W. 
057  40.3E. 

4  58  37. 5  W. 
4  45  37. 5  W. 

4  44  62.  6  W. 

5  9  44.0W. 

2  62  41. 4  W. 
5  10  21. 8  W. 
0  49  55.6  E. 
7    6  48.7E, 

7  48  38. 7  W. 
4  66    0.6W. 

8  9  42.8W. 

4  24  29. 8  W. 

5  3  22.0W. 

6  24  21.  7  W. 
8  ei9.9W. 

8  6  65.7E. 
656  25.0E. 
0  22  62. 0  W. 

3  30  43. 6  W. 
6    0  49. 1  W. 
11214.0E. 
2  29  16.  6  E. 

10    4  49.5E. 

9  18  58. 0  E. 
0  41  14.  5  E. 
020  31.  7  E. 

4  46  34.8  W. 

0  49  22. 1  E. 
6  24  31.  8  W. 

8  13  33.  8  W. 

1  5  21.5E. 
124    7.4E. 

5  815.7W. 
1139    6.5E. 

4  66  50  6  W. 
4  62  50  4  W. 

9  18  36. 9  E. 

2  36  44. 7  E. 


t  Highest  latitude  in  U.  8,  territory. 
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THERMOMETERS. 

Comparative  Scales. 


Rean- 

Centi- 

Fahr- 

xnar. 

grade, 

enheit, 

8U=. 

100- . 

21  i". 

76 

95 

203 

72 

90 

194 

68 

85 

185 

63.1 

78.9 

174 

60 

75 

167 

56 

70 

158 

62 

65 

149 

48 

60 

140 

44 

65 

131 

42.2 

62.8 

127 

40 

50 

122 

36 

45 

113 

33.8 

42.2 

108 

32 

40 

104 

Si9.3 

36.7 

98 

28 

33 

95 

25.8 

32.2 

90 

24 

30 

86 

21.3 

26.7 

80 

20 

25 

77 

16 

20 

68 

12.4 

15.3 

60 

10.2 

12.8 

65 

8 

10 

50 

5.8 

7.2 

45 

4 

6 

41 

1.3 

1.7 

35 

0 

0 

32 

-  0.9 

-1.1 

30 

—  4 

-  5 

23 

-  5.3 

-  6.7 

20 

-  8 

-10 

14 

-  9.8 

-12.2 

10 

-12 

-15 

5 

-14.2 

-17.8 

0 

-16 

-20 

-  4 

-20 

-25 

-13 

-24 

-30 

-22 

-28 

-36 

-31 

-32 

-40 

-40 

Water  Boils 

AT     S  E  A- 

Level. 


Alcohol  Bolls. 


Tallow  Melts. 


Blood  Heat. 


Temperate. 


Water 
Frkkzes. 


Zero  Fabr. 


RULES    FOR    FORETELLING    THE    WEATHER. 

Adapted  fob  Use  with  Aneroid  Babomeibrs. 

A   RISING   barometer. 

A  RAPID  rise  Indicates  unsettled  weather. 

A  gradual  rise  indicates  settled  weather. 

A  rise  with  dry  air  and  cold  Increasing  In  Summer  Indicates 
wind  from  the  northward ;  and  if  rain  has  fallen,  better  weather 
may  be  expected.  ,    j,     ^         ■    ^ 

A  rise  with  moist  air  and  a  low  temperature  Indicates  wind  and 
rain  from  the  northward. 

Arise  with  southerly  winds  Indicates  fine  weather. 
A  steady   barometkr. 

With  dry  alrand  seasonable  lemjieralure  kidtcatesacontluuanca 
of  very  fine  weather. 

A  FALLINO   BAROMETER. 

A  rapid  fall  indicates  stormy  weather. 

A  rapid  fall  with  westerly  wiud  indicates  stormy  weather  from 
the  norlnwai'd.  ,  .  ,       , 

A  fall  with  a  northerly  wind  indicates  storm,  with  ram  and  hall 
iu  Summer,  and  snow  in  Winter. 

A  fall  with  increased  moisture  in  the  air.  and  heat  increasing, 
indicates  wiud  and  rait)  from  the  southward. 

A  fall  with  dry  alrand  cold  increasing  in  Wlntei  indicatessnow. 

A  fall  after  very  calm  and  warm  weather  indicates  rain  with 
.squally  weather.  

'I'lio  barometer  rises  for  northerly  winds.  Including  from  north- 
west by  north  to  the  eastward  for  dry,  or  less  wet  weather,  for  less 
wind,  or  for  more  than  one  of  these  changes,  except  on  a  few 
occasions,  when  rain,  hail,  or  snow  comes  from  the  northward  with 
strong  wind. 

The  barometer  falls  for  southerly  wind. .Including  from  south- 
east by  souti)  to  the  westward,  for  wet  weather,  for  stronger  wind 
or  for  more  than  one  of  these  changes,  except  on  a  few  occasions, 
when  moderate  wind,  with  rain  or  snow,  comes  from  the  north- 
ward. 

The  above  printed  rules  are  in  use  by  the  Seawanhaka  Corin- 
thian Yacht  Club  of  New  York. 


Duration  of  Different  Kinds  of  Weather  in  theSevebai* 
Storms— ViciNiTV  of  New  York. 


Ckitical  Winds 

.South  to  Southwest! 

South  to  Southeast  

East  to  Northeast... 


Clear 
Hotirfl 

Cloiiily 

HoilM. 

Rain 
Hours. 

8.3 
15.6 
31 

9 
14 
20 

8 
13  4 
17.6 

Clearing- 
Hour» 

15.4 
20  6 


WEATHER    WISDOM. 

.SUNSET  COIiOlliS.— A  gray,  lowering  sunset,  or  one  where  the  sky  is  green  or  yellowish- 
green,  indicates  ruin.    A  red  sunrise.  With  clouds  lowering  later  in  the  morning,  also  indicates  rain. 

HALO  (SUN  DOG.S).— By  halo  we  mean  the  large  circles,  or  parts  of  circles,  about  the  suu 
or  moon.     A.  halo  occurring  after  fine  weather  indicates  a  storm. 

C;OKONA.— By  this  term  we  mean  the  small  colored  circles  frequently  seen  around  the  sun  or 
moon.     A  corona  growing  smaller  indicates  rain;  growing  larger,  fair  weather. 

RAIN  HOWS.— A  morning  rainbow  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  rain;  an  evening  rainbow  of  fair- 
weather. 

SKV  COLOR.— A  deep-blue  color  of  the  sky,  even  when  seen  through  clouds,  indicates  fair 
weather;  a  growing  whiteness,  an  approaching  storm. 

FOGS.-Fogs  indicate  settled  weather.     A  morning  fog  usually  breaks  away  before  noon. 

VISIBILITY.- Unusual  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  unusual  brightness  or  twinkling  of  the 
stars,  indicate  rain. 

FROST.— The  first  frost  and  last  frost  are  usually  preceded  by  a  temperature  very  much  above 
the  mean. 

OBJECTS  VISIBLE  AT  SEA-LEVEL  IN  CLEAR  WEATHER. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distance  at  sea-level  at  which  objects  are  visible  at  certain  elevations. 


Elevation — Feet. 


1 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8 

9 
10 
20 
26 


Miles. 


1.31 
2.96 
3.24 
3.49 
3  73 
3.96 
4.18 
6  92 
6.61 


Elevation — Fkkt. 


30  . 

35.. 

40. 

45 

50.. 

60.. 

70.. 

80.. 


Miles. 


7.25 

7.83 

8  37 

8  87 

9.35 

10.25 

11.07 

11.83 


Elkvation— Fkht. 

Miks. 

90 

100   ....     

12.25 
13.23 

150    

16  22 

200     ...            

18  72 

300 

500  

22.91 
29.58 

1  000           

33  41 

1  mile 

96. 10 

66 


Normal  Temperature  and  liainfall. 


NORMAL  TEMPERATURE  AND  RAINFALL. 

Table  Showino  thk  Normal  Tkmpkratitrk  fob  January  ani>  July,  and  the  Normal 
Annual  Pbkcipitatio.v  at  Weatukk  BURtCAU  Stations  in  each  of  the  States  and 
Territories,  also  thk  Highest  and  I^owest  Tkmpebatukes  ever  Keported  from 
each  of  said  stations,  to  january  1,  1915. 

(Prepared  In  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 

The  World  Almanac  for  1916. ) 


o 

H 

A 
» 
■A 

a 

< 

< 
03 


Ala 

Ariz 

Ark 


C'al 


Col 

Conn. .. 
J).    C    . 


Florida.. 

Georgin. 
I<lnlio 


Illinois.. 
Indiana 
Iowa 


Kansas 


Ky 

I.a 

itiaine. 

MA     

Alass.  ■ 

Alich .... 


Minn. 
Mo... 


StRtions. 


Mont.. 


f  Birmingham.   . 

\  Mol)iie 

f  Montgomery..  . 
fFlagstatr 

<  Phoenix 

(.Ynnia   

/FortSmith 

U^itUe  Roclc  .    . 

[  Fresno 

I  Los  Angeles    . 

\  Red  Blulf-.    . 

Sacramento ..  . 

Sau  Diego ..  .  . 

San  Francisco 

J)enver 

Grand  Junction. 

Pueblo 

New  Haven-. 

Wasliington  .  . 
f  Jackson  ville.». 

I  Jupiter 

\  Iv'ey  West 

I  Pensacola 

L  Tampa 

f  Atlanta 

<  Augusta  

Isavannsih 

f  Boise - 

IPocatello 

(Cairo 

I  Chicago 

(.iSprLngfield 

Indianapolis 

(JJes  Monies 

.;  Dubuque 

tlveokuk  ..  - 

( Concordia. 

I  Dodge 

(Wicliita 

Louisville 

[New  Orleans  . 

(Shrevepon 

f  ICastport 

).  Portland 

Baltimore. 

Boston 

Alpena 

Detroit 

Marquette 

Port  Huron  .    . 

(Duluth 

\  Moorhead 

(St.  Paul 

Vicksburg 

(  Kansas  City 

}  St.  Louis 

i  Springfield 

<  Havre 

)  Helena 


Tempebatuhk 


Mean 


45 
60 
48 
27 
60 
65 
38 
41 
45 
53 
45 
40 
64 
60 
29 
25 
29 
27 
33 
bi 
64 
69 
6.! 
57 
42 
46 
50 
29 
25 
35 
24 
26 
28 
20 
18 
24 
24 
27 
30 
34 
b-i 
46 
20 
22 
33 
27 
191 
24 
16 
22 
10 
3 
12 
4 

26 
31 
31 
14 
20 


82 
80 
81 
65 
90 
91 
81 
81 
82 
67 
82 
72 
67 
57 
72 
9 
74 
72 
77 
81 
81 
84 
81 
80 
78 
80 
80 
73 
71 
79 
72 
76 
76 
76 
75 
77 

79 
79 
81 
82 
60 
68 

7 

1 
66 
72 
65 
69 
66 
69 

2 
.SO 

8 
79 

6 
6s 
67 


Ex- 
tremes. 


104 
102 
107 
93 
119 
120 
108 
106 
116 
109 
115 
110 

no 

101 
105 
104 
104 
lOO 
104 
104 

96 
100 
103 

96 
100 
105 
105 
111 
102 
106 
103 
107 
106 
109 
106 
108 
110 
108 
107 
107 
102 
110 

93 
103 
104 
104 
101 
101 
108 
101 

99 
102 
104 
101 
106 
107 
106 
108 
103 


-10 

-  1 

-  6 

-22 

12 

22 

-15 

-12 

17 

28 

18 

19 

25 

29 

-29 

-19 

-27 

-14 

-15 

10 

24 

41 

7 

19 

-  8 
3 
8 

-28 
-20 
-16 
-23 
-24 
25 
-30 
-32 
-27 
-25 
-26 
-22 
-20 
7 

-  5 
-23 
-17 

-  7 
-13 
-27 
-24 


2§ 


ao 
15 


^1 


49  & 

62.0 
51.2 
23.0 
7.9 
3.1 
41.3 
49.9 
9.7 
15.6 
25.0 
20.1 
10.0 
22.3 
14  0 
&3 
12.0 
47.2 
43.6 
53.2 
60.2 
38  7 
56.21 
53.1 
49.4 
47. 9l 
50.31 
12.7, 
12.9 
41.71 
33.31 
37. 0 
41.61 
32.  4  i 
34.01 
36.1 
27.5 
20.8 
30.6 
44.3 
57.4 
45.7 
43.3 
42.5 
43.2 
43.  4 1 
33.2! 
32.21 
-27132,6' 
-25  30. 6; 
-41  29.9; 
-48'24.9! 
-41  28.7i 
-  1  53.71 
-22  37.31 
-22  37.2' 
-2944.6 
-48  13.7! 
-42!l2.8: 


» 
o 

H 

K 
K 

m 
H 
a 

< 


H 

cc 


Mont 


Neb 

iNevaila. 

N.  C 


N.  Dulc. 
N.  II   ... 

N.  J 

N.  Mex. 


N.  Y 


Obio 

Okla..  .. 
Ure((on. 

Pa 

K.  1  ..    .. 

S.  C 


S.  Dak. 


Tenn  ...>. 


Texas. 


Utah  . 
VL 


Va. 

Waeb- 

VV.  Fa. 

Wis 

Wyo 


Stations. 


/Kallspell 

IMilesCity 

(North  PJutte.... 

<  Omaha 

(Valentine 

Winuemucca   . 

{Charlotte 
Hatteras 
Wilmington  ... 

/  JMsmarck 

IWilliston 

Concord 

(  .Atlantic  City 

(  Cape  May 

(Kosuell 

I  Santa  Fe 

i  Albany 

1  Binghamtou... 

<  Buffalo   

I  New  York  City 

[Oswego  

(Cincinnati 

<  Columbus 

(.Toledo 

Oklahoma 

{  Portland 

I  Uoseburg 

j  Erie 

<  Pliiladelphia...  . 
(Pittsburgh........ 

Block  Island..  . 

Charleston 

(Huron 

I  Pierre   

(  Yankton 

{Cliattanooga.... 
Memphis  _     . 
Nashville   

fAbilene 

I  Amarillo  

;  El  Paso 

^,  Galveston 

I  I'alestine 

L.San  Antonio  .. 
Salt  Lake  City 
/Burlington... 

INorthfleld 

/Lynchburg 

I  Norfolk  

(Seattle 

.;  Spokane 

(  Walla  Walla  .. 

i  Elkins 

\  Parkersburg ... 

i  La  Crosse 

1  Milwaukee 

(Chej'enne 

<  I>ander&  Wash 
(    akie ■.. 


Temperature 


Mean. 


20 
14 

21 
20 
18 
29 
40 
46 
46 
7 
6 
21 
32 
34 
39 
28 
22 
23 
25 
30 
24 
32 
29 
26 
35 
39 
41 
26 
32 
31 
31 
49 
10 
14 
16 
41 
40 
38 
43 
34 
4i. 
53 
46 
51 
29 
16 
35 
36 
40 
32 
2/ 
33 
29 
311 
151 
20 
26 


97 
111 

107 
107 
106 
72  104 
79  102 
79  93 
79103 
70107 
69,107 
69  102 


Ex- 
tremes. 


99 
96 
110 
97 
104 
98 
95 
100 
0  100 
78  105 
75  104 
74!  102 
bO,108 
66  102 
106 


66 
7 

76 

5 

68 

81 

72 

75 

75 

8 

81 

■9 

82 

76 

80 

83 

82 

82 

76 

68 

67 

'7 

■8 

64 

69 

■4 

0 

■6 

73 

.70 

i67 


96 
103 
103 

92 
104 
108 
110 
107 
101 
104 
104 
110 
105 
113 

99 
108 
108 
102 
100 

98 
102 
102 

96 
104 
113 

97 
102 
104 
100 
100 


17 168    99-36  13.9 


Is 

£1 


^1 

*  3 

16.9 
13.2 
18.9 
30.7 
22.5 
8.4 
49.2 
60.8 
51.0 
17.6 
15.1 
40  1 
40.8 
40.8 
15.8 
14  5 

36  4 
32.9 

37  3 
44  6 
36.2 
38. 3 
36.9 
30  6 
31.7 
45.1 
34.4 
38.6 
4]. 2 
36.4 
44.4 
52.1 
21.1 
16.6 


-34 
-49 
-35 
-32 
-38 
-28 

-  6 
8 
6 

-44 
-49 
-35 

-  7 

-  7 
-29 
-13 
-24 
-26 
-1-1 

-  6 
-23 
-17 
-20 
-16 
-17 

-  2 

-  6 
-16 

-  6 
-20 

-  4 
7 

-43 
-40 

-^36125  4 
-10  60. 7 


9 
-13 

-  6 
-16 

-  5 
8 

-  6 
4 

-20 
-27 
-35 

-  7 
2 

11 
-30 
-17 

21 
-27 
-.43 
-^25 
-38 


50  3 
48.5 
24.7 
22  6 
9  8 
47  1 
43.0 
26  8 
16.0 
31.6 
33  8 
43  4 
49.5 
36.6 
18.8 
17.7 
42.8 
40.2 
31.2 
31.4 
13.6 


The  minus  (— )  sign  indicates  temperature  below  zero. 


Greatest  Altitude    in  Each  State  and   Territory. 
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TEMPERATURE  AND  RAINFALL  OF  FOREIGN  CITIES. 

(From  Hann's  Lebrbiich  dt;r  Meteorologle). 


CirT  OB  Tlack. 


Alexandria , 

Algiers 

Amsterdam.... 

Archangel 

Asiraklian 

Athens    

Bagdad 

Barcelona...     . 

Berlin 

Bermuda..  .   . 

Berue 

Birmingham. 

Bombay 

Bordeaux 

Brussels 

Budapest 

Buenos  Ayres. . 

Cairo 

Calcutta 

Canton. 

Cape  Town 

Cayenne  

Cherrapongee*. 

Christiania 

Constantinople... 
Copenliagen. 

Delhi 

Dublin 

Edinburgh  .. 


Mean 

Annual 

Annual 

Average 

Temper- 

Kainfall 

ature. 

laches.  ' 

69.0 

8 

64.3 

27 

49.9 

33.0 

50  1 

6 

63.0 

71.6 

63.0 

48.2 

23 

72.0 

56 

46.0 

46 

48.2 

77.7 

75 

54.1 

33 

50.0 

29 

4vt.8 

24 

62.  H 

70.0 

79.5 

65 

71  0 

39 

62.0 

VS 

116 

458 

41.5 

.... 

57  7 

45.3 

22 

77.0 

28 

50.1 

28 

47.1 

26 

City  ob  Tlacb. 


Florence..  . 
Frankfort. .. 

Geneva 

Genoa 

Glasgow...  . 
Hamburg.... 

Havana 

Hongkong  .. 
Honolulu  .... 

Iceland 

Jerusalem... 

Lima 

Lisljon 

London 

lA-ons 

ftladeira 

Madrid 

Malta 

Manchester  ■ 

Manila 

Maranham  .. 
Marseilles. .. 
Melbourne... 

Mexico 

Milan. 

Montevideo.. 
Montreal . . 

Moscow 

Munich 


Mean 

Annual 

Ai)Dxi:\l 

Average 

Temper- 

Raimfall 

ature. 

Inches. 

50.2 

41 

50.0 

52.7 

82 

61.1 

47 

49.8 

44 

47.0 

76.6 

52 

71.2 

85 

73.9 

39.0 

30 

60.6 

25 

66.7 

• 

00.1 

29 

50.8 

25 

51.1 

32 

66.0 

27 

66.1 

9 

64.0 

20 

48.8 

36 

80.1 

7« 

277 

57  0 

23 

57.0 

29 

69.7 

23 

55.1 

38 

62.0 

44 

41.9 

38.5 

21 

48.4 

35 

City  ob  PljU^b. 


Naples 

Nice 

Odessa 

Para 

Paris 

Pekins 

Petrograd 

Port  Said...  . 

Prague 

Quebec  

Quito 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Rome 

Rotterdam 

San  Domingo  , 

Shanghai 

Smyrna 

Stockholm 

Sydney 

The  Hague   ... 

Tobolsk 

Tokio 

Trieste 

Valdlvla 

Valparaiso  .... 

Venice 

Vera  Cruz 

Vienna 


Mean     I  Annual 

Annual     Average 

Temper-  Ualnfall 

ture.       Inches. 


60.3 
58.0 
49.3 
78  3 
60.0 
63.0 
39.6 

47 .5 
40.3 
65.0 
72.7 
60.5 
51.0 
81  3 
59.0 
60  0 
42.3 
62  8 
62.0 
32.0 
56.4 
55  0 
52.0 
57.7 
55.4 
77.0 
48.6 


33 

29 

■94 
22 
25 
17 
2 
14 

■42 
43 
30 
23 

108 

■■■24 

17 
49 


58 

43 

106 


180 

25 


*  In  Southwesteru  Assam.    It  is  the  wettest  place  iu  the  world.    Iul861  the  rainfall  there  reached 
905  inches. 

Note— The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  globe  Is  about  59°  Fahr.    The  average  rainfall  is  38 

inches.  ■ — — 

GREATEST  ALTITUDE  IN  EACH  STATE  AND  TERRITORY. 
FROM  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GEOLOGICAL,  SURVEY. 


State  or 
Tkrritohy. 


Alabama 
Alaska  .. 
Arizona.. 


Arkansas 
California 


Colorado- 

Connecticut  .  . 

Delaware   

D.  of  Columbia 

Florida  

Georgia     


Hawaii 
Idaho   . 


Illinois  . 


Indiana  .. 

Iowa   

Kansas..  .. 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 
Michigan 

Minnesota 
Mississippi  .... 


Name  of  Place. 


Helg't 
Feet. 


Cheaha Mt  (Talladega Co. ) 

Mt.  McKinley 

San    Francisco  Peak  (Coco- 
nino Co. )   

Blue  Mt.  (Polk-  Scott  Co. ) 
Mt.  Whituey  (Inyo-Tulare 

Co.) 

.Ht.  Elbert  (Lake  Co.).... 
Bear  Mt.  (Litchfield  Co.) 
Centerville  (NewcastleCo. ) 

T.enley  (Northwest) 

Mt.  Pleasant  (Gadsden  Co.) 
Bra.sstown     Bald    (Towns- 
Union  Co.) 

Mauna  Kea  (Hawaii  Co  ) 
Hyndniau     Peak    (Blaine 

Custer  Co.)  

Charles  Mound  (J.  Daviess 

Co.) 

CarlosCiiy  (llandolph  Co.) 
Primghar  (O'Brien  Co.).  . 

On  West    Boundary  

Big  Black  Mt.  (Harlan  Co.  ) 

Claiborne    Co 

Katahdin   Mt.  (Piscataquis 

Co.) 

Backbone  Mt.  (GarrettCo. ) 
Mt.Gre,vlock(  BerkshireOo.) 
Porcupine   Mt.  (Ontonagon 

Co.) 

Mesabl  Kauge(.St.  Louis  Co.) 
Hollv     .Springs    (Marshall 

Co.") 

Missouri iTaum  Sank  Mt.  (Iron  Co.). 


2.40' 
20,300 

12.611 
2,80<> 

14,501 

14,402 

2,366 

440 

420 

301 

4  768 
13,823 

12,078 

1.241 
l.'ilO 
1.800 
4.135 
4,100 
400 

5.273 
3  340 
3.505 

2,023 
1,920 

600 
1,750 


State  OR 
Territorv. 


Montana.. 
Nebraska  . 
Nevada  .... 


N.  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey  .. 
New  Mexico.... 


New  York  ... 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 


Name  of  Place. 


Oklahoma  _  ... 
Oregon- 

Pennsylvania. 
Philippines  .. 

Porto  Rico. 

Rhode  Island. 
.South  Carolina 
.South  Dakota.. 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington .... 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Helg't 
Feet. 


Granite  Peak  (Carbon Co.). 

S.  W.  part  Banner  Co 

East  Peak  While  Mts.  (Es- 

mereldaCo.) 

Mt.  Washington  (Coos Co. 
High  Point  (Sussex  Co. ) 
N.  Truchaa  Peak  (Rio  A  xn- 

ba  Co.) 

Mt. Marcy  (Essex  Co.) 

Mt. Mitchell  (Yancey  Co.) 
Summit  in  Bowman  Co.. 
Near  Bellefontaiue  (Logan 

Co.) 

Westendof  Cimarron  Co 
lit.      Hood      (Clackamas- 
Wasco  Co.  ) 

Blue  Knob  (Bedford  Co.). 

.Mt.  Apo 

Luqutllo  Mts 

Durfee  HllUProvidenceCo.) 

Sa.ssafras   Mt 

Harney  Peak  (Pennington 

Co.) 

Mt.  Guyot 

El  Capitan  (El  Paso  Co. ). 
Kings  Peak  (Wasatch  Co.) 

Mt.  Mansfield 

Mt.  Rogers  (Grayson  Co. ).. 
Mt.  Rainier  (Pierce  Co.). . 
Spruce    Knob     (Pendleton 

Co.) 

Rib  Hill  (Marathon  Co.).... 
Gannett     Peak     (Fremont 

Co.) 


12,850 
5,350 

13,145 
6,293 
1,809 

13,306 
6,344 
6.711 
3,500 

1,560 
4,750 

11,225 
3,136 
9,610 
3,632 
806 
3,548 

7,242 
6,636 
9,020 

13,498 
4,364 
6,719 

14,408 

4,860 
1,940 

13,785 


The  lowest  point  of  dry  land  in  United  States  is  in  Death  Valley,  CaL  ,  276  feet  below  sea  level. 

Note.— The  above  table  was  prepared  for  Thk  Worlo  Almanac  by  the  "Topographic  branch  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  It  should  be  stated  in  connection  with  this  table  that  it  presents 
only  points  whose  lieighis  are  matters  of  record,  and  that  iu  .several  cases  in  the  high  mountain  region 
of  the  far  West  and  the  Pacific  Slope  it  is  thought  there  may  be  higher  points  within  tlie  State  or 
Territory  whose  heights  are  not  yet  known  with  accuracy,  and  consequently  cannot  be  given. 

This  table  was  revised  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  to  (Jctober  1,  1915. 
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The  Ancient   and  Modern    Year. 


WEATHER    FLAGS 

OF  THE  WEATHER  BUREAU,  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


The  Weather  Bureau  furnishes,  when  practicable,  for  the  benefit  of  all  Interests  dependent  upon 
weather  conditions,  the  "Forecasts"  whicli  are  prepared  daiiy  at  the  Central  Ollice  in  Wasbiugton, 
J).  C. ,  and  certain  designated  stations  These  forecasts  are  telegraphed  to  stations  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  railway  officials,  postmasters,  and  many  others,  to  be  communicated  to  the  public  by 
telegraph,  telephone  and  mail  or  by  means  of  flags  or  steam  whistles.  The  flags  adopted  for  this  pur- 
pose are  five  In  number,  and  of  the  forms  and  colors  Indicated  below: 


EXPLANATION  OF  WEATHER  FLAGS. 


No.  1. 

White  Flag. 


No.  2. 
Blue  Flag. 


No.  3. 
White  and 
Blue  Flag. 


No.  4 
Black  Triang- 
ular Flag. 


No.  5. 
White  Flag  with 
black  square  la 
centre. 


Fair  weather. 


Kain  or  snow.     Local  rain  or  snow.      Temperature. 


Cold  wave. 


When  number  4  Is  placed  above  number  1,  2  or  3,  it  indicates  warmer;  when  below, 
colder;  when  not  displayed,  the  temperature  is  expected  to  remain  about  stationary.  During 
the  late  Spring  and  early  Fall  the  cold- wave  Hag  is  also  used  to  indicate  anticipated  frosts. 

WHISTLE  SIGNALS. 

A  warning  blast  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds"  duration  is  sounded  to  attract  atten- 
tion. After  this  warning  the  longer  blasts  (of  from  four  to  six  seconds'  duration)  refer  to 
weather,  and  shorter  blasts  (of  from  one  to  three  seconds'  duration)  refer  to  temperature;  those 
for  weather  are  sounded  first. 


Blasts.  Indicate. 

One  long Fair  weather. 

Two  long Rain  or  snow. 

Three  long Ix)cal  rain  or  snow. 


Blasts.  Indicate. 

One  short Lower  temperature. 

Two  short Higher  temperature. 

Three  short Cold  wave. 


By  repeating  each  combination  a  few  times,  with  intervals  of  ten  seconds,  liability  to  error 
in  reading  the  signals  may  be  avoided. 

As  far  as  praeticabie,  the  forecast  messages  are  telegraplicd  at  the  expense  of  the 
Weather  Bureau ;  but  if  this  is  impracticable,  they  are  furnished  at  the  regular  commercial 
rates  and  sent  "collect  "  In  no  case  are  the  forecasts  sent  to  a  second  address  in  any 
place,  except  at  the  expense  of  the  applicant. 

Persons  desiring  to  display  the  flags  or  sound  the  whistle  signals  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic should  communicate  with  the  Weather  Bureau  oiBcials  In  charge  of  the  central  stations 
of  their  respective  States,  which  are  as  follows: 


Alabama,  Montgomery. 
Arizona,  Phoenix. 
Arkansas,  Little  Rock. 
California,  San  Francisco. 
Colorado,  Denver. 
Florida,  .Jacksonville. 
Georgia,  Atlanta. 
Idaho.  Boise. 
Illinois.  Springfield. 
Indiana,  Indianapolis. 
Iowa,  Des  Monies. 
Kansa-s,  'I'opeka. 
Kentucky,  Jjouisville. 
Louisiana,  New  Orleans. 
Maryland,  Baltimore 
(for  Delaware  and  Maryland). 


Massachusetts,  Boston 

(for  New  England). 
Michigan,  Grand  Rapids. 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 
Mississippi,  Vicksburg. 
Mi.ssonri,  Columbia. 
Montana,  Helena. 
Nebraska.  Lincoln. 
Nevada,  Ueno. 
New  .lei-sey,  Trenton. 
New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe. 
New  York,  Ithaca, 
North  Carolina,  Raleigh. 
North  Dakota,  Bismarck. 
Ohio,  Columbus. 


Oklahoma,  Oklahoma. 
Oregon,  Portland 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 
South  Carolina,  Columbia. 
South  Dakota,  Huron. 
Tennessee,  Na.shville. 
Texas,  Houston. 
Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Vu'ginia,  Richmond. 
Wasbiiieton,  Seattle. 
West  Virginia,  Parkersbnrg. 
Wisconsin,  Milwaukee. 
Wyoming,  Cheyenne. 


THE    ANCIENT    AND    MODEiRN    YEAR. 

The  Athenians  began  the  year  in  June,  the  Macedonians  in  September,  the  Romans  first  In  March 
and  afterward  in  January,  the  Persians  on  .\ngust  11,  the  ancient  Mexicans  on  February  23,  the  Mo- 
hammedans in  July.  The  Chinese  year,  which  begins  early  in  February,  is  similar  to  the  Moham- 
medan in  having  12  months  of  29  and  30  days  alternately;  but  in  every  nineteen  years  there  are  seven 
years  which  have  13  months.  This  is  not  quite  correct,  and  the  Chinese  have  therefore  formed  a 
cycle  of  60  years,  in  which  period  22  Intercalary  months  occur. 


Xioss  by  Lightning  in  the    United  States. 
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SMALL    CRAFT,    STORM    AND    HURRICANE    WARNINGS 

OF  THE  WEATHER  BUREAU,  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE. 
All  square  flags  shown  here  are  red  with  black  centre  when  displayed  as  warnings. 


Small  craft. 


Storm. 


Hurricane. 


NW.  winds.  SW.  winds.  NE.  winds.  SE.  winds. 

S\nall  Craft  Wai-ning—A.  reil  pennant  Indicates  that  moderately  strong  winds  are  expected. 

Sloiin  Warning— A.  red  flag  with  a  blaclc  centre  indicates  that  a  storm  of  marlced  violence  Is 
Qxpected 

The  pennants  displayed  with  the  flags  indicate  the  direction  of  the  wind:  white,  westerly; 
red,  easterly.  The  pennant  above  the  flag  indicates  that  the  wind  is  expected  to  blow  from  the 
northerly  quadrants;  below,  from  the  soutlierlyq»iadrants. 

By  night  a  red  light  indicates  easterly  winds,  and  a  white  light  below  a  red  light  westerly  winds. 

Hurricane  Wai-ning— Two  red  flags  with  black  centres,  displayed  one  above  theother,  indlcatethe 
expected  approach  of  a  tropical  hurricane,  and  al.so  one  of  those  extremely  severe  and  dangerous 
storms  which  occa.slonally  move  across  the  I^akes  and  Northern  Atlantic  coast. 

Neither  small  craft  nor  hurricane  warnings  are  displayed  at  night. 


VELOCITY    OF    WINDS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

AVEBAQK  hourly  velocity  of  the  wind  at  selected  stations  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau, 
also  the  highest  velocity  ever  reported  for  a  period  of  five  minvites.  (Prepared  by  Chief  of  the  U.  8. 
Weather  Bureau,  and  revised  to  January  1,  1915,  for  The  Wori.d  Almanac.) 


Stations. 

0)    fc.   o 

Highest 

Ever 
Reported. 

Stations. 

Sirs- 

m 

Ul 

Mi. 
78 
74 

•84 
76 
70 
72 
75 
60 
84 
66 
66 
50 
75 
54 
75 
66 
96 
96 
66 
60 

Stations. 

m 

«;  .  • 
.5?W  g. 

Ml. 

11 
6 
9 
9 
8 
4 

11 

11 
5 
6 
9 
7 
9 
7 
7 
9 

11 
5 
7 

Mi. 
66 
70 
72 
66 
74 
55 
72 
92 
55 
66 
84 
59 
73 
72 
75 
86 
75 
60 
78 

El  Paso,  Texas 

Mi. 
5 
5 

10 

11 
6 

10 
6 
8 
5 
7 
7 
4 
6 
5 
6 
7 
9 
9 
8 
8 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,   Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Red  Bluff,  Cal 

Mi. 

10 
6 
5 
7 

H 

11 
7 
9 
5 
6 
9 
6 
7 
4 
9 
6 
5 
7 

•Ml. 
75 

Albany,  N  Y 

Fort  Smith,  Ark..  .  . 
Galveston,  Texas  ..  . 

Havre,  Mont 

Helena,  Mont 

Huron,  S.  D 

69 

Alpena,  Mich 

61 

60 

Bismarck,  N.  D 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

78 

80 

Boston,  Mass 

Jacksonville, Fla..  ... 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

102 

Buffalo,  N  Y  

St.  Vincent,  Minn.t. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Diego,   Cal  

72 

Charlotte  N  C   

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Leavenworth,  Kan.t 
Louisville,  Ky  

66 

Chattanooga,  Tenn... 

45 

Chicago,  III 

San  Francisco,  Cal... 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M 

64 
53 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Lynchburg,    Va 

IVfemphis,  Tenn 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Nashville,    Tenn 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York  City,  N.Y. 
North  Platte,  Neb.... 
Omaha,  Neb 

Cleveland,   Ohio 

88 

Custer,  Mont.t 

Spokane,  Wash 

Toledo  Ohio  

52 

Denver,  Col 

84 

Detroit,  Mich 

Vicksburg,  Mi.ss 

Wa.shlngton,  D.  C 

Wilmington,  N.C 

62 
68 

72 

Dodge  City,  Kan 

DuUith,  Minn 

Eastport,  Me 

9 

78 

Palestine,  Texas 

■•Anemometer  blew  away,  at  a  velocity  of  84  miles  per  hour,September,1900.    tStations  discontinaed< 
.STANDARD  TABLE  SHOWING  VELOCITY  AND  FORCE  OF  WINDS. 


Dkscbiftion. 


Perceptible- 

Just  perceptible. 

Gentle  breeze 

Pleasant  breeze... 

Brisk  wlnd._ 


Miles 

per 

Hoar. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 


Feet 

per 

Minut«. 


88 

176 

264 

352 

440 

880 

1,320 

1,760 

2,200 


Feet 

per 

Second. 


1.47 
2.93 
4  4 
5.87 
7.33 
14.67 
22.0 
29.3 
36.6 


Force   Ini 

lbs.  per 

Square 

Foot. 


.005 

.020 

.044! 

.079, 

.123, 

.492 

1.107| 

1. 968 

3.  O75I 


Dksckiption. 


High  wind 

Very  high  wind. 

Storm 

Great  storm 


Hurricane. 


Miles 

Feet 

Feet 

per 

per 

per 

Hour. 

Minute. 

Second. 

/      30 
35 

2,640 

44.0 

3,080 

51.3 

/      40 
1      45 

3,520 

58.6 

3,9eo 

66.0 

50 

4,400 

73.3 

■     60 

5,280 

88  0 

.     '0 

6,160 

102.7 

/     80 

7,040 

117.3 

1  100 

8,800 

146.6 

Force  in 
lbs.  per 
Sqnare 
Foot. 

4.428 

6.027 

7.872 

9.963 

12.300 

17.712 

24. 108 

31.  488 

49.200 


LOSS    BY    LIGHTNING    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  Weather  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  October,  1900,  issued  a 
bulletin  giving  these  facts:  In  1899  the  total  number  of  strokes  of  lightning  which  caused  damage  was 
5.527:  number  of  buildings  injured,  6,256;  value  of  property  lost,  $3,016,620;  number  of  deaths  by 
lightning  during  the  year,  563;  number  of  persons  injured,  820;  number  of  live  stock  killed  in  the 
fields,  4,251;  value,  $129,955.      These  are  the  latest  available  statistics. 

TheChronicle  Fire  Tables  record  3,012  fires  caused  by  lightning  in  the  United  States  in  1902,  the 
property  loss  occasioned  thereby  being  $3,396,810.  These  are  the  latest  reported  statistics  on  the  subjects 
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High'  Tide  Tables. 


HICH-TIDE   TABLES 

FOR  GOVERNOR'S  ISLAND    (NEW   YORK  HARBOR). 

(Si)eclally  prepared  from  the  Tide  Tables  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for 

Thb  World  Almanac.) 

Eastern  Standard  Tim':. 


1916. 

January. 

1 
February. 

March. 

AprU. 

May. 

June. 

Day  of 
Month . 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A.  U. 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A. 

M. 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

B.  M. 

H.  M. 

U.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H. 

M. 

H.  M. 

U.  M. 

H.  M. 

1 

3  57 

4  23 

5  52 

6  28 

5  43 

6  18 

7  9 

7  36 

7 

33 

7  51 

8  33 

8  42 

2 

5  0 

5  31 

6  51 

7  23 

6  38 

7  9 

7  54 

8  17 

8 

14 

8  29 

9  10 

9  16 

3 

6  1 

6  34 

7  43 

8  15 

7  28 

7  58 

8  37 

8  56 

8 

.54 

9  4 

9  47 

9  49 

4 

6  57 

7  33 

8  32 

9  5 

8  15 

8  42 

9  17 

9  33 

9 

32 

9  39 

10  21 

10  20 

6 

7  53 

8  29 

9  21 

9  54 

8  59 

9  25 

9  67 

10  10 

10 

H 

10  14 

10  67 

10  64 

6 

8  45 

9  23 

10  7 

10  41 

9  41 

10  7 

10  34 

10  46 

10 

45 

10  49 

11  34 

11  31 

7 

9  38 

10  17 

10  53 

U  29 

10  23 

10  48 

11  12 

11  25 

11 

24 

11  27 

12  15 

8 

10  30 

11  23 

11  12 

11  41 

12  18 

i2'32 

11  5 
11  49 

11  30 

11  67 

12  10 

ii'so 

12  9 
1  3 

12  14 
1  0 

1  2 

9 

12 

11 

1  55 

10 

12  7 

12  18 

1  11 

1  30 

12  15 

12  40 

1  7 

2  0 

1 

0 

2  3 

1  58 

2  52 

11 

1  3 

1  15 

2  9 

2  34 

I  10 

1  44 

2  17 

3  11 

1 

69 

3  4 

2  59 

3  62 

12 

2  0 

2  15 

3  10 

3  39 

2  16 

2  57 

3  23 

•4  9 

3 

3 

3  67 

4  9 

4  51 

13 

2  57 

3  15 

4  7 

4  37 

3  24 

4  1 

4  20 

4  57 

4 

4 

4  46 

6  15 

5  48 

14 

3  51 

4  13 

6  0 

5  27 

4  22 

4  54 

5  7 

6  39 

5 

0 

5  32 

6  18 

6  44 

15 

4  42 

5  5 

5  46 

6  11 

5  11 

5  40 

5  50 

6  16 

5 

51 

6  18 

7  17 

7  39 

16 

5  28 

5  51 

6  26 

6  50 

5  53 

6  19 

6  30 

6  52 

6 

41 

7  4 

8  15 

8  32 

17 

6  10 

6  34 

7  3 

7  25 

6  30 

6  55 

7  10 

7  30 

7 

32 

7  62 

9  10 

9  26 

18 

6  49 

7  13 

7  34 

7  57 

7  5 

7  27 

7  60 

8  8 

8 

21 

8  40 

10  6 

10  20 

19 

7  25 

7  49 

8  4 

8  27 

7  37 

7  58 

8  31 

8  49 

9 

13 

9  30 

11  3 

11  14 

20 

7  57 

8  22 

8  33 

8  65 

8  10 

8  31 

9  14 

9  34 

10 

7 

10  23 

12  1 

21 

8  27 

8  52 

9  3 

9  28 

8  44 

9  5 

10  2 

10  22 

11 

6 

11  20 

12  9 

12  58 

22 

8  55 

9  25 

9  23 
9  56 

9  38 
10  17 

10  6 
10  47 

9  22 
10  4 

9  44 
10  29 

10  56 

11  18 

12  2 

12  10 
1  16 

1  8 

2  9 

1  57 

23 

12 

21 

2  66 

24 

9  59 

10  32 

11  1 

11  36 

10  51 

11  20 

12  24 

1  20 

1 

27 

2  23 

3  11 

3  62 

25 

10  38 

11  16 

11  56 

11  49 

1  40 

2  40 

2 

36 

3  26 

4  11 

4  45 

26 

11  24 

12  37 

1  2 

12  24 

1  6 

2  58 

3  50 

■A 

41 

4  23 

5  8 

5  35 

27 

12  5 

i2  i7 

1  53 

2  35 

1  46 

2  43 

4  6 

4  49 

4 

40 

5  14 

6  0 

6  20 

28 

1  4 

1  19 

3  23 

4  9 

3  14 

4  4 

6  6 

5  42 

6 

35 

6  1 

6  47 

7  3 

29 

2  15 

2  42 

4  40 

5  19 

4  27 

5  8 

6  0 

6  28 

6 

25 

6  45 

7  30 

7  43 

30 

3  35 

4  11 

5  28 

6  3 

6  47 

7  U 

7 

10 

7  26 

8  10 

8  19 

31 

4  48 

6  25 



6  21 

6  51 

7 

53 

8  6 

1916. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Day  of 

Month. 

A.  M. 

p.  M. 

A.  M 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

P. 

M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H. 

M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

1 

8  48 

8  53 

9  23 

9  23 

9  49 

10   1 

10  5 

10  29 

11  51 

12  43 

12  63  - 

2 

9  24 

9  24 

9  52 

9  53 

10  28 

10  41 

10  55 

11  25 

12  47 

1 

2 

1  51 

2  1 

3 

9  66 

9  53 

10  24 

10  27 

11  14 

11  27 

11  63 

2  3 

2 

17 

2  55 

3  9 

4 

10  28 

10  24 

10  59 

11  4 

12  6 

12  33 

i  4 

3  11 

3 

26 

3  53 

4  10 

5 

10  59 

10  67 

11  41 

11  63 

n  27 

1  11 

1  58 

2  27 

4  12 

4 

28 

4  46 

5  6 

6 

11  36 

11  36 

12  31 

1  42 

2  28 

3  18 

3  40 

5  6 

5 

24 

5  34 

6  57 

7 

12  18 

12  43 

1  30 

3  12 

3  49 

4  25 

4  44 

5  54 

6 

16 

6  20 

6  45 

8 

12  21 

1  6 

1  50 

2  40 

4  33 

4  69 

5  19 

6  43 

6  41 

7 

3 

7  3 

7  30 

9 

1  10 

2  3 

3  10 

3  58 

5  37 

6  0 

6  16 

6  35 

7  24 

7 

50 

7  44 

8  13 

10 

2  16 

3  9 

4  36 

5  11 

6  35 

6  55 

7  4 

7  26 

8  6 

8 

32 

8  23 

8  62 

11 

3  30 

4  19 

5  50 

6  15 

7  27 

7  47 

7  50 

8  12 

8  47 

9 

IH 

9  1 

9  32 

12 

4  50 

5  25 

6  51 

7  13 

8  16 

8  36 

8  33 

8  68 

9  28 

10 

1 

9  36 

10  12 

13 

6  1 

6  29 

7  48 

8  7 

9  3 

9  24 

9  16 

9  44 

10  8 

10 

46 

10  11 

10  51 

14 

7  6 

7  28 

8  41 

8  58 

9  50 

10  11 

9  59 

10  30 

10  50 

11 

33 

10  45 

U  32 

15 

8  4 

9  0 

8  22 

9  16 

9  31 
10  20 

9  47 
10  36 

10  35 

11  22 

11  0 
11  50 

10  44 

11  32 

11  19 

11  33 

12  24 

11  22 

12  16 

16 

12 

21 

12  5 

17 

9  52 

10  7 

11  10 

11  27 

, 

12  12 

12  11 

12  23 

1  19 

1 

10 

1  4 

12  54 

18 

10  46 

10  58 

12  1 
12  51 

12  44 

1  6 

1  8 

1  19 

2  13 

2 

5 

1  53 

1  47 

19 

11  37 

11  60 

12  18 

1  44 

2  5 

2  7 

2  18 

3  2 

3 

0 

2  44 

2  47 

20 

12  31 

1  12 

1  45 

2  44 

3  6 

3  4 

3  13 

3  49 

3 

.50 

3  38 

3  50 

21 

12  44 

1  26 

2  12 

2  43 

3  41 

4  0 

3  54 

4  2 

4  30 

4 

40 

4  31 

4  50 

22 

1  41 

2  21 

3  13 

3  41 

4  32 

4  48 

4  38 

4  46 

5  11 

6 

26 

5  23 

5  49 

23 

2  41 

3  19 

4  13 

4  36 

5  18 

5  31 

5  17 

5  26 

5  52 

6 

11 

6  16 

6  44 

24 

3  42 

4  14 

5  6 

6  24 

5  58 

6  10 

5  52 

6  5 

6  34 

6 

56 

7  6 

7  38 

25 

4  41 

5  6 

5  53 

6  8 

6  34 

6  45 

6  27 

6  42 

7  19 

t 

4.5 

7  57 

8  32 

26 

6  34 

6  65 

6  34 

6  46 

7  7 

7  19 

7  3 

7  21 

8  6 

8 

35 

8  49 

9  28 

27 

6  21 

6  38 

7  12 

7  22 

7  37 

7  51 

7  40 

8  3 

8  55 

9 

32 

9  42 

10  24 

28 

7  5 

7  18 

7  46 

7  54 

8  10 

8  25 

8  20 

8  42 

9  47 

10 

31 

10  36 

11  23 

29 

7  45 

7  54 

8  17 

8  23 

8  43 

9  0 

9  3 

9  33 

10  44 

11 

35 

11  33 

-  30 

8  21 
8  63 

8  26 
8  55 

8  46 

9  16 

8  63 

9  24 

9  22 

9  40 

9  52 
10  48 

10  27 

11  31 

11  46 

12  25 
1  27 

12  34 

31 

1  40 

Principal  Foreign  Rivers. 
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HIGH-TIDE  TABLES— Con<t»«f(i. 


TIME  OP  HIGH  WATER  AT  POINTS  ON  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST. 
The  local  time  of  high  water  at  the  following  places  may  be  found  approximately  for  each  day  by 
adding  to  or  subtracting  from  the  time  of  high  water  at  Governor's  Island,  N.   Y. ,  the  hours  and 
minutes  annexed. 


Albany,  N.  Y add 

AunapoUs,  Md » add 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J ..._aub. 

Baltimore,  Md - add 

Bar  Harbor,  Me ~ add 

Beaufort,  S.  C sub. 

Block  Island.  R.  I sub. 

Boston,  Mass add 

Bridgeport,  Ct - add 

Bristol,  R.  I ~.~ - sub. 

Cape  May,  N.  J.~ add 

Charleston.  S.  C- sub. 

Eastport    Me- add 

Fernandina,   Fla sub. 

Gloucester,  Mass add 

Hell  Gale  Ferry,  East  River,  N.  Y.  add 

Isles  of  Shoals^.  H add 

Jacksonville,   Fla add 

Key  West,  Kla add 

League  Island,  Pa add 

Marblehead,  Ma-ss add 

Naliant,  Mass — add 

Nantucket.   Ma.ss add 

Newark    N\  J add 

New  Bedford,  Mass  sub. 

Newbury  port,   I\[ass add 


H, 

M. 

9 

31 

H 

57 

20 

10 

52 

2 

4H 

8 

34 

3 

22 

3 

2 

14 

10 

42 

S 

0 

18 

2 

55 

1 

5;i 

3 

U 

37 

1 

24 

5 

23 

3 

2 

3 

2 

4 

21 

54 

10 

3 

16 

New  Haven,  Ct „ add 

New  London,  Ct- add 

Newport,   R.    I_ sub. 

Norfolk,  Va add 

Norwich,  Ct add 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. add 

Philadelphia,  Pa ad* 

PlyinouLhj   Ma-ss , ^ add 

Point  Lookout,  Md add 

Portland,  Me add 

Portsmouth,   N.   H add 

Poughkeepste,  N.  Y add 

Providence,  R.    I add 

Richmond,   Va add 

Rockaway  Inlet,  N.  Y sub. 

Rockland,  Me add 

Rockport,  Mass... _ add 

Salem,  Mass add 

Sandy  Hook,  N.  J sub. 

Savannah,  Ga add 

Southport  (Smithville),  N.  C sub. 

Vineyard  Haven,  Mass add 

Washington.   D.  C_ add 

Watch  Hill,  R.  I ..add 

West  Point,  N.  Y add 

Wilmington,    N.    C add 


H, 

M. 

3 

1 

1 

22 

22 

58 

2 

0 

39 

6 

41 

3 

12 

4 

49 

3 

10 

3 

1« 

3 

51 

7 

8 

48 

25 

3 

1 

2 

50 

3 

9 

32 

7 

43 

3 

3« 

12 

1 

42 

2 

47 

1 

0 

EXAMPLK.  — To  findthe  approximate  time  of  high  tide  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  any  day.  And 
first  the  time  of  high  water  at  New  York  under  the  desired  date,  and  then  subtract  20  minutes,  as  in 
the  above  table;  the  result  Is  the  time  of  high  water  required. 


AVERAGE    RISE    AND    F.^LL 

OF 

TIDE, 

1»LACB6. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

8 
1 
2 

1 
a 

Places. 

Feet. 

Int-hes. 

Places. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Baltimore,  iMd 

Boston   Ma.ss 

1 
9 
5 

18 
1 
1 

New  Loudon, Ct 

New  Orleans,  La 

Newport,  R.  I 

New  York.N.  Y 

Old  Point  Comf*t,Va. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

3 
None 
9 
4 
2 
6 
9 

9 

None 
8 
4 
5 
0 
1 

San  Diego, CaL 

Sandy  Hook, N.  J.... 
San  Francisco,  Cal. . . 

Savannah,  Ga 

Seattle,  Wash 

3 
4 
4 
6 
12 
2 
2 

7 
7 

Charleston,  S.C 

Ea-stport,  Me  

9 
5 

Galveston, Tex 

Key  West,  Fla 

Mobile. Ala 

2 

Tampa,  Fla 

2 

1 

2 

Wa.shington,D.C 

9 

Highest  tide  at  Eastport,  Me. ,  218  inches.    Lowest  tide  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  13  inches. 


PRIMCIPAL    FOREIGN    RIVERS. 

(See  also  table  of  Principal  American  Rivers.) 


RJVER. 


Amazon 

Amu  Darya. . 

Amur 

Assinibolne. . . 

Brahmaputra. 

Bug 

Congo  

Danube 

Darling 

Daieper   . . . 
Dniester  . . . . 

Drave 

Ebro   

Elbe 

Euphrates.. . . 
Gambia  . . . 

Ganges 

Garonne  .  .  .  . 
Hoansho  . . 

Indus 

IrawadI  .... 

Jordan 

La  Plata. .  . . 


Outflow. 


Atlantic  Oc. 
Aral  Sea. . . . 
Gulf  Tartary. 
Red  River  of 

North.. 
Bay  of  Bengal 
Dnieper  Riv. 
\tlantlc  Oc. 
31ack  Sea.  .  . 
Murrav  R!v  . 
Slack  Sea.  .  . 
Black  Sea .  .  . 
Dan  I'je  RIv . 
Medlterran'n 
North  Sea.  .  . 
Persian  Gulf. 
\t!antlc  Oc   . 
Bav  of  Bengal 
Bay  of  Biscay 
Gulf  Pechlll. 
Arabian  Sea 
Bay  of  Bengal 
Dead  Sea. , 
Atlantic  Oc 


3,80(> 
1.500 
2,600 

600 

1,680 

500 

3.000 

1.725 

1.100 

1,400 

800 

450 

4001 

700 

1,700 

5O0 

l,50fl 

385 

2.600 

ijon 

1,250 

200 

2.300 


River. 


I^ena 

Loire 

Mackenzie.  .  . 

Madeira 

Magdaiena.  .  . 

Maros 

Mame 

Mekong 

Meuse  (Maas) 

Murray 

Niger 

Nl  e 

Ob 

Oder 

Orange 

Orinoco 

Paraguay .... 

Parana 

F^lcomayo.  .  . 

Po 

Rhine 

Rhone 

Rio  Negro.  . . 


Outflow. 


Arctic  Ocean. 
Bay  of  Biscay 
Beaufort  Sea. 
Amazon  Riv. 
CaribbeanSea 
Theiss  Biver. 
Seine  River.  . 
China  Sea .  . . 
North  Sea.  .  . 
Indian  Ocean 
Gulf  of  Guinea 
Medlterran'n 
Gulf  of  Ob.. 
Baltic  Sea. 
Atlantic  Oc  . 
Atlantic  Oc.  . 
Parana  River 
Atlantic  Oc.  . 
Paraguay  Riv 
Adriatic  Sea . 
North  Sea. .  . 
Gulf  of  Lyons 
Amazon  Riv . 


:s 


2,800 

650 

2,300 

2.000 

95C 

500 

310 

2,500 

676 

1,450 

2,900 

3,766 

2,300 

550 

1,100 

1,600 

1.500 

2,450 

LOCO 

420 

700 

500 

1,400 


RIVER. 


Rlo  Theodoro 
(River  of 
Doubt) 

St.  John .... 

St.  Lawrence 

Sal  win 


Sao  Francisco 
Saskatchewan 
Seine.  .  .  . 
ShanjoD. 
Tagus .  . . 
Thames  . 
Theiss.  . . 

Tigris 

Ural 

Vistula.  . , 
Volga .... 
Weser,  . . , 
Yangtse.  . 
Yenisei .  . , 
Zambezi . . 


Outflow. 


Riv.  Madeira 
Bay  of  Fundy 
Gulf     of     St 

Lawrence. 
Gulf  of  Mar- 

taban. . . . 
Atlantic  Oc.  . 
Lk.  Winnipeg 
English  Chan. 
Atlantic  Oc 
Atlantic  Oc. 
North  Sea .  .  . 
Danube  Riv 
Euphrates   . 
Caspian  Sea  . 
GulfofDanzlg 
Caspian  Sea 
North  Sea .  . 
Yellow  Sea  . 
Arctic  Ocean. 
Indian  Ocean 


950 
500 

2,150 

1,750 

1,200 

1,100 

475 

250 

550 

215 

SCO 

1,150 

1,400 

630 

2.300 

300 

3,400 

3,300 

1,600 


*  Estimated  length. 
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JPrincipal  American  Jiivers. 


PRINCIPAL    AMERICAN    RIVERS. 


Names. 


Alabama 

Alleghany 

Altamaha 

Androscoggin. . . 

Apalachlcola 

Arkansas 

Big  Horn 

Black 

Black  Warrior . . 

Brazos 

Canadian 

Cape  Fear 

Chattahoochee. . 

Cheyenne 

Chowan. 

Cimarron 

Colorado 

Colorado 

Columbia 

Connecticut.  . . . 

Coosa 

Cumberland. . . . 

Delaware 

Des  Moines.  .  .  . 

Dolore.f 

Flint 

Fox 

Genesee 

Gila 

'Grand 

Grand 

Grand 

Great  Kanawha. 

Green 

Greenbrier 

Gunnison 

Hackeneack .... 

Housatonlc 

Hudson 

Humboldt 

Illinois 

James   

Kalamazoo 

Kanawha 

Kansas 

Kaskaskla 

Kennebec 

Kentucky 

Menominee 

Merrlmac 

Minnesota 

Mlssourl-Mlss'pl 

Mobile 

Mohawk 

Monongkhela. . . 

Neosho 

Neuse 

Ocmulgee 

Ohio 

Osage 

Passaic 

Pearl 

Pecos 

Pedee  (Yadkin) . 

Penobscot 

Platte 

Powder 

Potomac 

Red 

Red  <of  North)  . 

Rio  Grande 

Roanoke 

Rock 

Sabine 

Sacramento 

8t.  Croix 

St.  Francis 

St.  John's 

St.  Joseph 

San  Joaquin. .  . . 

Santee 

Savannah 

Schuylkill 

Scioto 

Shenandoah . . . . 
Snake. 


Sources. 


Junction  of  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  Rivers,  Ala 

Near  Raymond,  Pa 

Formed  by  Ocmulgee  and  Oconee  Rivers,  Ga 

Umbagog  Lake,  Me 

Junction  of  Chattahoochee  and  Flint  Rivers,  Ga 

Rocky  Mountains,  Col 

Rocky  Mountains,  Wyo 

Adirondack  Lakes,  N.  Y 

Formed  by  Locust  and  Mulberry  Forks,  Ala 

In  the  Staked  Plain.  Tex 

Northeastern  New  Mexico 

Junction  of  Haw  and  Deep  Rivers,  N.  C 

In  Habersham  County,  Ga 

Eastern  Wyoming 

Junction  of  Meheran  and  Nottoway  Rivers,  N.  C 

Raton  Mountains,  N.  Mex 

In  the  Staked  Plain,  Tex 

Junction  of  Green  and  Grand  Rivers,  Utah 

Upper  Columbia  Lake,  B.  C 

Connecticut  Lake,  N.  H 

Junction  of  Oostenaula  and  Etowah  Rivers,  Ga 

Junction  of  Poor  and  Straight  Forks,  Ky 

Catsklll  Mountains,  N.  Y 

Lake  Slietek,  Minn 

San  Juan  Mountains,  Col 

Near  Atlanta,  Ga 

Green  Lake  County,  Wis 

Near  Raymond,  Pa 

Tuscan  Mountains,  N.  Mex 

Southern  Iowa 

Hillsdale  County,  Mich 

Grand  Lake.  Col 

Blue  Ridge  Mountaljis,  N.  C 

Lincoln  County,  Ky 

Pocahontas  County,  W.  Va 

Saguache  Range,  Col -. 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y 

Taghanic  Mountains,  Mass 

Lake  Sanford,  Adirondack  Mountains,  N.  Y 

Elko  County,  Nev 

Des  Flalnea  River,  Wis 

Formed  by  Jackson's  and  Cowpasture  Rivers,  Va 

Hillsdale  County,  Mich 

See  "Great  Kanawha." 

Junction  of  Smoky  Hill  Fork  and  Solomon  River,  Kan . 

Champalcn  County,  111 

Moosehead  Lake,  Me 

Cumberland  Mountains,  Ky 

Junction  Brule  and  MIcnIgamIe  Rivers,  Mich 

White  Mountains,  N.  H 

Big  Stone  Lake,  S.  Dak 

*Rocky  Mountains,  Mont.,  and  titasca  Lake,  Minn. .    . 

Junction  of  Tomblgbee  and  Alabama  Rivers,  Ala 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y 

Formed  by  West  Fork  and  Tygart's  Valley  Rivers,  W.  Va. 

Morris  County,  Kan 

Person  County,  N.  C 

Northern  Georgia 

Junction  of  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  Rivers,  Pa.  .  .  . 

Lyon  County,  Kan 

Morris  County,  N.J 

Winston  County,  Miss 

Rocky  Mountains,  N.  Mex 

Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  N.  C 

Somerset  County,  Me 

Sweetwater  River,  Wyo.- 

Big  Horn  Mountains,  Wyo 

Alleghany  Mountains,  W.  Va 

In  the  Staked  Plain.  Tex 

Lake  Traverse,  Minn 

San  Juan  Mountains,  Col 

Formed  by  Dan  and  Staunton  Rivers,  Va 

Koshkonong  Lake,  Wis 

Northern  Texas 

Goose  Lake,  Cal 

Douglas  and  Bayfield  Counties,  Wis 

St.  Francois  County.  Mo 

Brevard  and  Osceola  Counties,  Fla 

Hillsdale  County.  Mich 

Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  Cal 

Junction  of  Wateree  and  Congaree  Rivers.  S.  C    

Formed  by  Tugaloo  and  Klowee  Rivers,  S.  C 

Near  Pottsvllle.  Pa 

Auglaize  County,  Ohio     

Northern  Virginia 

I  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Wyo 


Mouths. 

Length 

MUes. 

Mobile  River 

350 

Ohio  River 

360 

Atlantic  Ocean 

ISO 

Kennebec  River 

160 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

do 

Mississippi  River 

2,000 

Yellowstone  River 

600 

Lake  Ontario 

190 

Tomblgbee  River 

300 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

860 

Arkansas  River 

900 

Atlantic  Ocean 

250 

Apalachlcola  River 

500 

Missouri  River 

600 

Albemarle  Sound 

50 

Arkansas  River 

650 

Matagorda  Bay 

650 

Gulf  of  California 

1.360 

Pacific  Ocean ... 

1.400 

Long  Island  Sound .... 

410 

Alabama  River 

350 

Ohio  River 

650 

Delaware  Bay 

375 

Mississippi  River 

Grand  River 

450 

250 

Apalachlcola  River 

350 

Green  Bay 

250 

145 

Colorado  River 

550 

Missouri  River 

200 

Lake  Michigan 

280 

Green  River 

350 

Ohio  River 

450 

Ohio  River 

350 

Great  Kanawha  River.. 

175 

Grand  River 

200 

Newark  Bay 

50 

Long  Island  Sound .... 

150 

New  York  Bay 

350 

Humboldt  Lake 

375 

Mississippi  River 

Chesapeake  Bay 

435 

460 

Lake  Michigan 

200 

Missouri  River 

(a)  300 

Mississippi  River 

320 

Atlantic  Ocean 

175 

Ohio  River 

250 

Green  Bay 

125 

Atlantic  Ocean 

150 

Mlssls-sippi  River 

475 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

J4.200 

Mobile  Bay 

50 

Hudson  River  . .  .  ■. 

160 

Alleghany  River 

300 

Arkansas  River 

400 

Pamlico  Sound 

300 

Altamaha  River 

280 

Mlaslsslprl  River 

950 

Missouri  River 

460 

Newark  Bay 

100 

Gi'lf  of  Mexico 

350 

Rio  Grande  River.  . .    . 

800 

Wlnyaw  Bay.  S.  C 

300 

Penobseot  Bay  

350 

Missouri  River 

1,260 

Yellowstone  River 

400 

Chesapeake  Bay 

450 

Mississippi  River.  .  .  . 

1,200 

Lake  Winnipeg 

700 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

1,800 

Albemarle  Sound   

240 

Mississippi  River 

.S30 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

460 

Snlsun  Bay 

600 

Mississippi  River 

200 

Mississippi  River 

460 

Atlantic  Ocean 

400 

Lake  Michigan 

260 

Sacramento  River 

350 

Atlantic  Ocean 

150 

Atlantic  Ocean 

450 

Delaware  River 

130 

Ohio  River 

225 

Potomac  River 

200 

Columbia  River 

950 

Canals. 
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PRINCIPAL  AMERICAN   nWERS— Continued. 


Names. 

Sources. 

Mouths 

Length 
Mllea. 

Susquebanna .  .  . 

North  or  East  Branch,  Lake  Schuyler  and  Otsego  Lake, 

Chesapeake  Bay 256 

Susquehanna  River.  .250 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

SusQuehanna . . . 

West  Branchy  near  Raymond,  P» 

OkeflDokee  Swamp,  Oa 

506 
200 

1  allahatchee 

Northern  Mississippi 

Yazoo  River 

240 

Tallapoosa 

Paulding  County,  Ga 

250 

Tennessee 

Formed  by  Clinch  and  Holston  Rivers,  Tenn 

Ohio  River 

1  200 

Tomblgbee 

Prentiss  County,  Mlas 

Mobile  River 

475 

Trinity 

Northern  Texas 

Galveston  Bay 

530 

Wabash 

Mercer  County,  Ohio 

Ohio  River 

550 

Washita 

Western  Arkansas     

Red  River 

550 

White 

Mississippi  River 

Columbia  River 

Mississippi  River 

Mississippi  River 

Missouri  River \  . 

800 

Willamette 

Cascade  Range.  Ore 

275 

Wisconsin   .    ... 

Northern  Wisconsin 

400 

Yadkin 

Yazoo 

Yellowstone.  . . . 

Junction  of  Tallahatchee  and  Yalobusha  Rtvers,  Miss. . 
Rof^ky  Mf^untH^TiR,  Wy" 

300 
1.100 

Yukon 

Bering  Sea 

2,200 

*  Source  of  Missouri  River,  t  Source  of  Mississippi  RJver.  X  Total  length  from  source  of  Missouri 
River  to  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Missouri  River  connects  with  the  Mississippi  3  miles  below  Alton,  HI. 
(a)  Exclusive  of  affluents.  

OPENING    AND    CLOSING    OF    NAVIGATION 

ON  THE  HUDSON  KIVER,  ERIE  CANAL  AND  LAKE  ERIE. 


Natioation  of  thk  HuneoN  Ritir. 


Klver  Open. 


-April 
Mar. 
Msr. 
Mar. 
April 
April 
M»r. 
Mar. 
Mnr. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
M.ir. 
War. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


9,  190O... 

28,  1901... 
11,  1905... 

14,  1903... 
4,  1904  .. 
3,  1905... 

25,  1906... 

29,  1901... 
23,  1908... 

15,  1909... 
n,  1910... 
22,  1911... 

26,  1912... 
17,  1913... 
31,  1914  .. 
IS,  1915     . 


RlTsr  Closed. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


11,  19tiO... 

1,  1901... 

8,  1902   .. 

2,  1903... 

4,  1904... 
IS.  1906... 

5,  1906.    . 

6,  1907... 
18,  1908... 
■-'S,  1909... 

9,  1910.. 

3,  1912... 
6,  1913... 

29,  1913... 

22,  1914... 


Days 
Open. 

246 
248 
266 
263 
244 
267 
260 
2i3 
271 
283 
268 
288 
318 
288 
267 


Naviqation  of  thk  Erix  Cakai.. 


Canal  Open. 


AprirSS, 
May  7, 
April  24, 
May      2, 

May  " 
May 
May 
May 
May 
M.iy 
May 
May 
May 
May 
tMay  16  25 
Miy    16 


1900  . 

1901.. 

1902.. 

1903.. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906 

1907.. 

1908.. 

vm  . 

1910. 

1911. 

1912.. 

1913.. 

,1614., 

1915.. 


Canal  Close.l. 


Dee. 
Nov. 

1 

30 

Dec. 

4 

Not. 

28 

Nov 

26 

Not. 

28 

28 

Dec. 

10 

30 

Not. 
Nov, 
Not. 

15 

15 

16 

Nov, 

J5..  „ 

DeO, 

"Dec. 

i;: :":::::: 

NaTJgable 
Days. 


220 
207 
224 
210 
205 
209 
211 
224 
210 
186 
186 
185 
I8S 
SOI 
-  -SOI 


Openin 
Ei 

?,!'. 

Laka 

April 

22, 

1900 

April 

20, 

1901 

April 

9, 

1902 

April 

6, 

1903 

May 

10, 

1904 

April 

22, 

1905 

April 

15, 

1906 

April 

6, 

19u7 

April 

25, 

1908 

April 

22, 

1909 

April 

16. 

1910 

Apiil 

15, 

1911 

April 

S8, 

1913 

Apvll 

13. 

1913 

April 

14, 

1914 

April 

16, 

1915 

*At  Buffalo,     t  Eastern  and  Mlddl*  Dlvlsioni,  May   IS,  1914;  Western  piTlsioii;  Ma;  25,'19r4.     The  record  In  the    above 
-table  is  kept  by  the  SUt«  Superintendent  of  Public  Works.  ,  '     ;  '  .  . .  .- 

CANALS. 

STATEMENT  showlug  the  cost,  length  and  navigable  depth  of  th^  prInclpaL'canals'oT  the  United  States 
:and  Canada  used  for  commercial  purposes. 


Canals. 


Albemarle  and  Chesapeake 

Augiwta 

Beaufort 

Black  River 

Black  Rock  Channel 


"Brazos  River 

Cape  Cod  (ship  canal) . 
•♦Cayuga  and  Seneca. 


JChamplatn. 
■Channel .... 


Chesapeake  and  Delaware. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio 

Colbert  Shoals 

•Company 

Dalles-Celllo 


Delaware  and  Rarttan 

Delaware  Division 

tErle 

EsthervlUe-Minlm  Creek. . . 

Talrfleld 

1 1  Florida  East  Coast 

'Galveston  and  Brazos 

Harlem  River  (ship  canal) . 


Cost  of 
Construc- 
tion.* 


$1,641,363 

1, .500,000 

502,078 

3,581,954 

3,000,000 

255,000 

12,000,000 

2,232,632 

4,044,000 
450,000 

4,000,000 

11,290.327 

2,350,000 

90,000 

4,800,000 

4,888,749 

2,433.350 

52,540,800 

174,619 

50.000 

3,500.000 

340,000 

2,700,000 


Len'h 

Depth 

Miles 

Feet.t 

IIH 

12 

7 

10 

20 

10 

35 

4 

334 

22 

32 

5 

8-13 

25-30 

25 

12 

81 

12 

32 

5 

14 

9 

185 

6 

8     , 

7 

23 

4H 

8H 

7 

60 

7 

60 

6 

387 

12 

5 

6 

4H 

6 

350 

5 

38 

5 

8 

15 

Location. 


Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Albemarle  Soiind,  N.  C. 
Savannah  River,  Ga.,  to  Augusta,  Ga. 
Beaufort  Inlet,  N.  C  ,  to  Pamlico  SoUnd. 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  to  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y- 
Connects  Lake  Erie  and  Niagara  River  at  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 
Brazos  River  to  Matagorda  Bay,  Tex. 
Connects  Buzzards  Bay  and  Barnstable  Bay. 
Montezuma,  N.  Y.,  to  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Lakes, 

N.  Y. 
Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  to  Watervllet,  N.  Y. 
Between  Apalachlcola  River  &.  St.  Andrews  Bay, 

Fla. 
Connects  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays. 
Cumberland,  Md.,  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
Colbert  Shoals,  Tennessee  River,  Ala. 
Miss.  Rlv.  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  to  Bayo\i  Black. 
Columbia  River,  from  Big  Eddy  to  Celllo  Falls, 

Oregon. 
New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  to  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
Easton,  Pa.,  to  Bristol,  Pa. 
Albany.  N.  Y.,  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
WInyaw  Bay,  S.  C,  to  Santce  River. 
Alligator  River  to  Lake  Mattamuskeet,  N. 
Mayport,  Fla.,  to  Miami. 
Oyster  Bay,  Tex.,  to  Brazos  River,  Tex. 
Connects   Hudson   River    (via   Spuyten  Duyvll 

Creek)  and  Lon£  Island  Sound. 


C. 
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Canals. 


Canai^. 


IUIdoIs  and  Michigan 

Illinois  &  Mississippi  (Hennepin) 

Lake  Drummond 

Lake  Landing 

Lake  Washlngton-Puget  Sound 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Co. 

Lewes 

Louisville  and  Portland 

Mattarauskeet  Out  Fall 

Miami  and  Erie 

Miami  and  South  New  River  .  . 

Morris    

Muscle  Shoals  and  Elk  R.  Shoals 

North  New  River 

N.  J.  Coastal  Inland  Waterway 

Ohio 

JOswego 

Pennsylvania 

Portage  Lake  and  Lake  Superior 

Port  Arthur  (ship  canal) 

Sablne-Nechea 

Salem 

Santa  Fe 

Sault  Ste  Marie   (ship  canal) 

Schuylkill  Navigation  Co 

Sturgeon  Bay  and  Lake  MIch'n 

St.  Clair  Flats 

St.  Mary's  Falls  

St.  Mary's  Falls  (parallel  canal) 
1 1  West  Palm  Beach 


Cost  of 
Construc- 
tion.* 


Len'h 
Miles 


36,339, 
7,320, 
2,800, 
25, 
6,000, 
4,455, 
356 
6,716, 
■  500 
8,062, 


098 
.000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
,686 
,000 
,680 


5,100,000 
3,156,919 


450,000 

a)4.695,204 

5.239,526 

7,731,750 

1,725,000 


1,081,000 


70,000 
4,000,000 

12,461,600 

287,000 

1,180,000 

9,400,000 

9,475,000 


96 

75 

22 

4 

6H 
108 
UH 
2H 
7 
274 


Depth 
Feet.t 


103 
16 


114 

70 

38 

193 

25 

7 
16 

2 
10 

IH 

108 

V' 

IK 

IH 
12 


5 

7 

9 

5 
36 

6 

6 

9 
10 

6H 

'5' 
6 

'6' 

4 
12 

6 
20 
26 
26 
5-8 

6 
18 

20 
20 
18H 

24  H 


Location. 


Chicago,  III.,  to  La  Salle,  111. 

Illinois  River  to  Miss.  River  near  Rock  I.,  lU. 

Connects  Chesapeake  Bay  with  Albemarle  Sound. 

Ivake  Mattamuskeet  to  Wysocking  Bay,  N.  C. 

Connects  Lake  Washington  and  Puget  Sound. 

Coalport,  Pa.,  to  Ea.stou,  Pa. 

Connects  Rehoboth  and  Delaware  Bays. 

At  Falls  of  Ohio  River,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Hyde  County,  N   C. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Lake  Okeechobee  to  Miami,  Fla. 

Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  to  Phllllpsburg,  N.  J. 

Big  Muscle  Shoals,  to  Elk  River  Shoals   Tenn. 

Lake  Okeechobee  to  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Cape  May  to  Bay  Head,  N.  J. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  Dresden,  Ohio. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Columbia,  Northumberland,  Wllkes-Barre,  Pa. 

From  Keweenaw  Bay  to  Lake  Superior. 

Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  to  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Port  Arthur  Canal  to  mouth  Sabine  River,  Tex. 

Salem  River  to  Delaware  River. 

Waldo,  Fla.,  to  Melrose,  Fla. 

Coanects  Lakes  Superior  and    Huron   at   St. 

Mary's  River. 
Mill  Creek,  Pa  ,  to  Phlladelphla,Pa. 
Between  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan. 
Canal  thiough  delta  at  mouth  of  St.  Clair  River. 
Connects  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron  at  Sault  Ste 

Marie,  Mich. 
(Connects  Lake:  Superior  and  Huron. 


CANALS    IN   CANADA 


Chambly . 


Cornwall 

Lachlne   

RIdeau 

Sault  Ste  Marie  (ship  canal).. . 


Soulangea 
I  (Trent   . . 


Welland  (ship  can.i1) 
ttWIIliamsburg 


$728,999 

7,242,804 

13,404,970 

5,531,332 

5,000,000 

8,000,000 
13,611,000 

§29.250,951 
10,490.184 


This     canal     overcomes     the     rapids     between 

Chambly  and  St.  Johns. 
Cornwall  to  Dickinson's  Landing. 
Montreal  to  Lachlne. 

Connects  River  Ottawa  with  Lake  Ontario. 
Connects  Lake  Superior  and  Huron  at  St.  Mary's 

River. 
Cascade  Point  to  Coteau  Landing. 
Connects    Lake   Ontario  and  Lake    Huron  via 

Trent  River. 
Connects  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie. 
Along  St.  Lawrence  River. 


•And  Improvements.  tNavlgable  depth.  ||  Under  construction.  §  Not  Including  cost  of  Improve- 
ments and  changes  In  locks,  etc.,  now  under  way  and  Involving  an  additional  cost  of  about  $20,000,000. 
tt  Consisting  of  the  Farrans  Point,  Raplde  Plat  and  Galops  Canals,  (a)  Original  cost  of  canal  extending 
from  Cleveland  to  Portsmouth,  317  miles,  but  now  abandoned  between  Portsmouth  and  Dresden. 

t  The  Erie  Canal.  Oswego  Canal  and  Chamrlain  Canal  have  been  enlarged  by  the  State  of  New 
York  to  a  depth  of  12  feet,  and  with  locks  of  a  capacity  to  pass  barges  having  a  net  tonnage  capacity  of 
2.000  tons  each.  The  enlarged  Charaplaln  Canal  between  Northumberland  and  Whitehall,  a  distance 
of  thlrty-Ove  miles,  was  completed  and  placed  In  commission  in  May.  1914.  The  Oswego  (Barge)  Canal 
is  now  open  between  the  Erie  CaHal  at  Syracuse  and  Lake  Ontario  at  Oswego  for  boats  of  six  foot  draft. 
Several  large  sections  of  the  Erie  Barge  Canal  already  have  been  completed  and  are  In  commission.  At 
the  time  the  Almanac  went  to  press  the  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  Indicated  that 
the  entire  canal  from  the  Hudson  River  to  Lake  Ontario  will  be  readv  for  operation  In  the  season  of  1917. 
The  original  estimated  cast  of  enlarging  the  Erie.  Champlaln  and  Oswego  Canals  was  $101,000,000,  but 
has  since  been  Increased  by  $19,000,0()0  for  terminals  and  58.000,000  for  branches  The  plan  of  improvement 
covers  440  miles  of  construction  and  350  miles  of  canall7.ed  rivers  and  lakes,  or  790  miles  altogether. 

••  The  co.st  of  enlarging  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal  to  the  same  capacity  as  the  imoroved  Erie 
Canal  Is  estimated  at  87,000.000. 


Some  Foreign  Canals. 

I.i!0?th, 

Miles 

Depth, 
Feet. 

Bottom 
Width, 

I'Vct. 

Esiimuted 
Co-it. 

Suez-Mediterranean    and  Red  Seas 

Croustadt— Petrograd 

Manchester— Manchester  and  Liverpool 

Kaiser  Wilhelni  (Kiel  Canal)— Baltic  and  North  Seas 
F.lhe  and  Trave 

103 
16 

41 
136 

3.5 
20H 
2S 
36 
10 
9.8 

108 

120 

72 

72 

32-39 

$127,000,000 
10,000.000 

a'i.ooo.ooo 

40,000,000 
6,000,000 

Berlin-St«ttln  (Hohenzollern  Canal) 

12,500,000 

TONN.\GE    ON    CANALS. 


Canals 

Year 

Tonnage    : 

Canals. 

Ye.ir 

Tonnage. 

Suez    .  .    

1914 
1913 
1913 

19.409,^95 

5  780.161 

10,292.153 

Sault  St«  Marie 

1914 
1911 

55  309  934 

Manchester 

Kaiser  Wllhelra  (Kiel) 

All  New  York  Canals* 

2,080,860 

♦  This  was  divided  among  the  several  canals  as  follows-  Erie,  1.361,764  tons;  Cbamnlaln,  492,014 
tons;  Osweeo,  56,705  toas:  Cavuga  and  Seneca,  128.698  tons;  Bl-ir.k  River,  42,669  tons.  The  total  value 
of  the  shipments  was  $28, 27. ',991.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  canals  by  commercial  craft,  about  2,000 
permits  were  granted  to  pleasure  boats. 


J^acts    About   the  Earth. 
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FACTS   ABOUT    THE 


EARTH. 

C,  from  the  latest  available  fleures  and 


D 


(Revised  by  the  National  Geographic  Society  of  Washington 

The  superficial  area  of  the  earth  Is  estimated  to  be  196.550.000  square  miles,  of  which  55,500  000  square 
miles  are  land  and  141,050,000  square  miles  water.  The  diameter  of  the  earth  at  the  equator  Is  7  926  mllea 
and  at  the  poles  7,899  miles.  The  equatorial  circumference  Is  24.872.4  miles,  divided  Into  360  'degrees  of 
longitude,  each  of  69.09  (or  60  geographical)  miles;  these  degrees  are  measured  from  the  Meridian  of 
Greenwich,  and  numbered  east  and  west  of  that  point  to  meet  In  the  Antipodes  at  the  180th  degree  Distance 
north  and  south  of  the  equator  la  marked  by  parallels  of  latitude,  which  proceed  from  zero  (at  the  eauator) 
to  90°  at  the  poles.  ^  ' 

AREA    AND   POPULATION    OF   THE    EARTH    BY   CONTINENTS 


(Continental 

Area  In 
Square 
MUes. 

Inhabitants. 

Continental 
Divisions. 

Area  In 
Square 
Miles. 

Inhabitants. 

Divisions. 

Number. 

PerSq. 
MUe. 

Number. 

PerSq. 
MUe. 

Africa 

11,632,000 

■  7.146,641 

7,344,508 

17,470,282 

127.312,000 

136.939,000 

55,444.000 

842.100,000 

10.9 
19.1 
7.05 
48.02 

Australasia 

Europe 

3.456.290 
3.671.624 
6.970.000 

8,000.000 

458,795,000 

300.000 

1,628,890.000 

2.31 

America,  N 

124.9 

America,  S 

Polar  Reg 

Total 

.04 

Asia 

57,691,345 

29.9 

The  estimates  In  the  above  tables  are  based  on  the  statistics  of  area  and  population  of  the  various 
countries  occupying  each  continent  as  disclosed  by  the  Statesman's  Yearbook.  The  statement  as  to  the 
polar  continent  of  course  Is  only  an  approximation.  These  seem  to  be  the  most  dependable  statistics 
of  area  and  population  that  can  be  had. 

The  best  estimates  of  the  earth's  area  place  the  fertile  regions  at  29.000,000  square  miles;  steppes  at 
14.000.000  square  miles:  deserts  at  4.861.000  square  miles;  and  polar  regions  at  6,970,000  square  mllea. 

The  population  of  the  earth  at  the  death  of  Emperor  Augustas  estimated  by  Bodlo  was  54,000,000. 
The  population  of  Europe  hardly  exceeded  50  000  000  before  the  fifteenth  century. — Mulhall.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  earth,  at  its  present  ratio  of  gain   will  be  about  4,000,000,000  In  2014. 

The  proportion  of  females  to  each  1,000  males  In  1910  was:  United  States.  934;  England  1  068;  Ger- 
many. 1,026.     In  France  (1901),  1,033. 

The  area  and  cubic  contents  of  the  earth  are  approximately  as  follows:  S&rface,  196,791,000  square 
miles:  cubic  contents  259,944,035,515  cubic  miles. 

The  deepest  trench  In  the  seas  yet  discovered  Is  off  Mindanao.  In  the  Pacific,  32  088  feet  deep.  Seven 
other  soundmgs  in  the  Pacific  show  depths  greater  than  30,0(M)  feet.  From  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  hole 
In  the  seas  to  the  top  of  the  highest  peak  on  the  land  (Mt.  Everest)  there  Is  a  range  of  61,090  feet  which 
on  a  globe  six  feet  in  diameter  would  be  represented  by  the  tenth  of  an  Inch.  The  deepest  place  yet  found 
In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  Is  in  Nare's  Deep  to  the  north  of  the  West  Indies.  27.972  feet;  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
21,968  feet  According  to  Murray  the  area  of  the  oceans  approximates  139,400,000  square  miles,  divided 
between  the  three  great  oceans  as  follows:  Atlantic  41.321,000  square  miles;  Pacific  68,634,000  square 
miles,  and  Indian,  29,430,000  square  miles. 

HIGHEST   AND   LOWEST  CONTINENTAL   ALTITUDES. 


North  Americ.T.. 
South  Americft... 

Euiope ,. . . 

Asia 

Africft 

Australia 


HiGHKST  Point, 


Mount  McKiDley,  Alaska 

Munat  Aconcagua,  Cbile-Argentiaa., 

MoDt  B'anc,  France 

Mount  Everest,  India-China 

Kibo  Peak,  German  E.ist  Africa 

Mount  Knsciuslto.  New  Sonth  Wnlea. 


Elevation  (£t.). 


•.(0,300 

23,080 
15,782 
29,00i 
19,320 
7.S28 


Lowest  Point. 


Death  Valley,  Califontia 

Sea  level 

Caspian  Sea,  Russia 

Dead  Sea,  Pslesilne 

Desert  of  Sahara. 

Lake  Torren.*!.  Sonth  Anstialla.. 


Below  Sea  Level  (ft.) 


276 

' '  86 

1,290 

160 

26 


POPTJLA'nON    OF  THE   EARTH   ACCORDING   TO   RACE. 


Rice. 


^It- 


Location. 


Indo-Germanle  or  Aryan  Eufoph'.  America,  Per. 

(white) I     sia,  India,  Auatralie 

Mongolian     or     'Toraxilan 

(vellow  and  brown) Asia 

Seii'iitic  (white) lAfrici,  Arabia,  etc... 

Negro  and  Bantu  (black)..' Africa 


Number. 


775,000,000 

600,000,000 
66,000,OCO 
130.000.000 


Race. 


Malay  and  Polynesian 
(brown) 

American  Indian,  North 
and  South  (red  and  half 

breeds) 

Total 


Location. 


Anstralasla. 


Number. 


33,000,000 
25. 00-^.000 


1,628,000,000 


For  at.itlatics  of  earth's  population  according  to  creed,  see  Religious  Statistics. 
'  The  human  family  Is  subject  to  54  independent  and  three  quasi-independent  governments.  The 
British  Empire  and  Russia  are  the  largest  two,  while  Monaco  with  Its  eight  square  miles  and  San  Marino 
with  its  thirty-eight  square  miles  of  territory  are  the  smallest  two.  The  absolute  monarchies  are  Abyssinia, 
Afghanistan,  Morocco.  Slam,  Oman,  and  Monaco:  the  limited  monarchies  are  Albania,  Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium,  Bhutan,  British  Empire.  Bulgaria.  Denmark.  German  Empire.  Greece.  Italy.  Japan,  Liechten.stein, 
Luxemburg.  Montenegro.  Nepal.  Netherlands,  Norway.  Persia.  Rumania.  Russia.  Servla.  Spain.  Sweden, 
and  Turkey:  the  republics  are  Andorra.  Argentina.  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti.  Honduras.  Uberla.  Mexico.  Nicaragua.  Panama,  Paraguay.  Peru, 
Portugal.  Salvador.  San  Marino,  Santo  Domingo.  Switzerland.  United  States.  Uruguay,  Venezuela. 

The  average  duration  of  human  life  Is  about  33  years.     One-quarter  of  the  people  on  the  earth  die 
before  age  6,  one-half  before  age  16,  and  only  about  1  person  of  each  100  born  Uvea  to  65. 

EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES  SPOKEN. 


Lan- 

G  CAGES. 


NcMBKR  OF  Persons 
Spoken  by. 


1801. 


I 


1916. 


English  . 
French  ... 
German... 
Italian.... 
Spanish  .. 


.1  20, 5'20,<X)0  160,000,000 

.131.450  000    70.000,000 

30,320;000  130.000,000 

15.070.000    50.0€»0,000 

26,190,000    50.000.0(X) 


PROPOR- 
TION OF 
THE 

Whole. 

Lan- 
guages. 

1801.  1916. 

12.7 
19.4 
18.7 
9.3 
16.2 

27.3 
11.9 

22.2 
8.6 

8.6' 

Portuguese 
Russian 

Total  

Number  of  Persons 
Spoken  by. 


1801. 


1916. 


7,480,000    25,000,000 
30, 770, 000  100, 000, 000 


161,800,000  585,000,000 


Propor- 
tion OF 
THE 

Whole. 


1801. 

4.7 
19.0 


100.0  100.0 


estimates  (that  for  1801  being  by  Mulball)  exhibit  the  superior  growth  of  the  English 


These 
language. 
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Metric  System. 


METRIC    SYSTEM    OF    WEIGHTS    AND    MEASURES. 

The  Metric  System  has  been  adopted  by  Mexico,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  etc.,  and  except  Russia 
and  Great  Britain,  where  it  is  permissive,  bv  all  European  nations.  Various  names  of  the  preceding 
systems  are,  however,  frequently  used  :  In  Germany,  \i  kilogram  =■  1  pound  ;  In  Switzerland,  3-10 
of  a  metre  =  1  foot,  eta  If  the  first  letters  of  the  prefixes  tieAa,  /lecto.  kilo,  myHa,  from  the  Greek, 
and  (ieci,cenU,mUi,  from  the  Latin,  are  used  in  preference  to  our  plain  English,  iO,  100,  etc. ,  it  is  best 
to  employ  capital  letters  for  the  multiples  and  small  letters  for  the  subdivisions,  to  avoid  ambiguities 
In  a.'jbreviatlous :  1  deliametre  or  10  metres  =  1  dm.  ;  1  decimetre  or  1-10  of  a  metre  =  1  dm. 

TheMETKE,  unit  of  length,  is  nearly  the  ten-millionth  part  of  a  quadrant  of  a  meridian,  of  the 
distance  between  Kqnator  and  Pole.  The  International  .Standard  Metre  is,  practically,  nothing  else 
but  a  lengili  defined  by  the  distance  between  two  lines  on  a  platinum-iridium  bar  at  0°  Centigrade, 
deposited  at  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Paris,  France. 

The  Litre,  unit  of  capacity,  is  derived  from  the  weight  of  one  kilogram  pure  water  at  greatest 
density,  a  cube  whose  edge  is  one-tenth  of  a  metre  and,  therefore,  the  one- thousandth  part  of  a 
metric  ton. 

The  Gram,  unit  of  weight.  Is  a  cube  of  pure  water  at  greatest  density,  whose  edge  is  ooe-hundredth 
of  a  metre,  and,  therefore,  tne  one- thousandth  part  of  a  kilogram,  and  the  one-millionth  part  of  a 
metric  ton. 


The  Metric  System  -was  legalized  in  the  United  States  on  July  28,  1866,  when  Congrees  enacted  as 
follows  : 

"The  tables  in  the  schedule  hereto  annexed  shall  be  recognized  in  the  construction  of  contracts, 
and  In  all  legal  proceedings,  as  establishing,  in  terms  of  the  weiglits  and  measures  now  in  use  in  the 
United  States,  the  equivalents  of  the  weights  and  measures  expressed  therein  in  terms  of  the  metric 
system,  and  the  tables  may  lawfully  be  used  for  computing,  determining,  and  expressing  iu  custom- 
ary weights  and  measures  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  metric  system.  " 

The  following  are  the  tables  annexed  to  the  above: 

Measures  of  Length. 


Metric  Denominations  and  Values. 


Myriametre 10.000  metres. 

Kilometre 1,000  metres. 

Hectometre 100  metres 

Dekametre 10  metres. 

Metre 1  metre. 

Decimetre 1-10  of  a  metre. 

Centimetre I-IOO  of  a  metie 

Millimetre    1-lOOOof  a  metie. 


Equivalents  in  Deuominatious  in  Use. 


6.2137    miles. 

0.62137  mile,  or  3,280  feet  10  Inches, 


328 

feet  1  inch 

393  7 

inches. 

39.37 

inches. 

3.937 

i  nches. 

0  3937 

inch. 

0. 0394 

inch. 

Measures  of  Surface. 


Metric  Denominations  and  Values. 

Equivalents  in  Deujmiuations  iu  Use. 

Hectare 10,000  square  metres. 

Are 100  S(4iiare  metres. 

Centare ■          1  square  metre. 

2  471  acres. 
119.  6       square  yards. 
1,550          square  inches. 

Measures  of  Capacitv. 


Metric  Denoniiuatioiis  and  Values 


Equivalents  in  Deuominatious  in  Use. 


Kilolitre  or  stere 

Hectolitre 

Dekalitre...- 

Litre 

Decilitre 

Centilitre 

Miimitre 


1,000 

100 

10 

1 

1-10 

1-100 

1-1000 


Dry  Measure. 


1  cubic  metre  '  1  308  cubic  yards 


1-10  of  a  cubic  metre. 

10  cubic  decimetres 

1  cubic  decimetre 

1-10  of  a  cubic  decimetre. 

10  cubic  centimetres 

1  cubic  centimetre 


2  bush,  and  3.35  pecks  . 

9.08  quarts 

0.908   quart 

6  1022  cubic  inches 

0  6102  cubic  incu 

0.061  cubic  inch 


Liquid  or  Wine  Measure. 


264.17       gallons. 
26. 417    gallon-s. 
2.6417  gallons. 
1.0,567  quarts. 
0.845     Kill. 
0.338    fluid  ounce. 
0. 27      fluid  dram. 


Metric  System. 
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.METRIC  SYSTE.M— Om^ijmed. 


WEIGHTS. 


Metric  De.vominations  and  Values, 

EQUIVALENTS  IX  De- 
nominations IN  Use. 

Names. 

Number 

of 
Grams. 

Weight  of  What  Quantity  of  Water 
at  Maximum  Density. 

Avoirdupois  Weight. 

Miller  or  tonneau 

Quintal 

Myriiigrani .      .  

Kilogram  or  kilo 

Hectogram 

Dekagram 

Gram  

Decigram 

Centigram 

MilllBram  

1,000.000 

100.000 

10.000 

1,000 

100 

10 

1 

1-10 

1-100 

1-1000 

1  cubic  metre 

2204.6        pounds. 
220.46      pounds. 
22.046    pounds. 
2.2046  pounds. 
,     3.5274  ouuces. 
0. 3527  ounce. 
15.432    grains. 
1.5432  grains. 
0. 1543  grain. 
0.0154  grain. 

lOlitres ; 

1  litre 

1  decilitre    

10  cubic  centimetres 

1  cubic  centimetre f  .. 

1-10  of  a  cubic  centimetre-, „.    ... 

10  cubic  millimetres 

1  cubic  millimetre 

TABLES   FOR  THE  CONVERSION   OF  METRIC  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  INTO 

CUSTOMARY  UNITED  STATES  EQUIVALENTS  AND  THE  REVERSE. 

From  the  legal  equivalents  are  deduced  the  following  tables  for  converting  United  States  weights 
and  measures. 


METRIC  TO  CUSTOMARY. 


CUSTOMARY  TO  METRIC. 


Linear  Measure. 


Mf- 

Me- 

Kiliime- 

Lis.  =0/t- 

Yards  =  Me- 

MUes=KiLo- 

tres=lnF.. 

Melres^Feet. 

t.re.i-=  Y{ird.i. 

Ires^  Miles. 

limelrex 

Feet-=  Metres. 

tres. 

vieCi  fcs. 

1-  39.37 

1-  3  28083 

1=1.093611 

1-0.62137 

1=  2.54 

1=0.304801 

1-0.914402 

1=  1.60935 

2=  78  74 

2=  6.56167 

2-2. 187222 

2-1.  24274 

2=  5.08 

2-0  609601 

2=1.  828804 

2=  3.21869 

3-118.11 

3=  9  84250 

3=3. 280833 

3-1.86411 

3=  7.62 

3=0. 914402 

3=2.  743205 

3-  4.82804 

4=157  48 

4-13. 12-333 

4-4.374444 

4_2.  48548 

4=10. 16 

4=1.219202 

4=3  657607 

4=  6.43739 

5=196.85 

5-16.40417 

5-5  468056 

5-3  10685 

6=12.70 

5=1  524003 

5=4. 572009 

5_  8  04674 

6-236  22 

6_19  68500 

6    8.561667 

6_3.  72822 

6=15  24 

6=1.828804 

6-5.486411 

6=  9.66608 

7=275. 59 

7-22. 96583 

7=7. 655278 

7=4  34959 

7=17.78 

7„2  133604 

7=6  400813 

7=11.26543 

8=314.96 

8=26. 24667 

8-8  748989 

8-4  97096 

8=20. 32 

a»2  438405 

8-7  315215 

8=12.87478 

9-,  354. 33 

9-29.  52750 

9-9.  842500 

9=5. 59233 

9-22.  86 

9_2.  743205 

9-8.  229616 

9=14.48412 

1 

Sql^ark  Measure. 

Cubic  M 

EASURE. 

Square  Measure. 

^1  ^^ 

■SS=«i 

1-0. 155 
2=0.310 
3_0  465 
4-0.  620 
5-0.  775 
6-0  930 
7-1  085 
8=1.  240 
9-1.395 

1=10.764 
2=21. 528 
3=32  292 
4=43.05.") 
5-53  819 
6-64  583 
7-75.  347 
8-86  111 
9-96.  874 

]_  1  196 
2=  2.392 
3_  3.588 
4=  4  784 
5_  5  980 
6=  7  176 
7=  8  372 
8-  9  568 
9-10.764 

1=  35  314 

2=  70  629 
3=105.  943 
4=141  258 
5=176  572 

6-211.887 
7=247  201 
8-282.  516 
9-317.  830 

1=0  02832 
2=0. 05663 
3=0.  08495 
4=0  11327 
5=0  14159 
6=0  16990 
7=0  19822 
8=0  22654 
9=0.  25485 

1=   6  452 
2=12. 903 
3=19  354 
4=25. 806 
6=32. 257 
6-38  709 
7-45  160 
8=61  612 
9—58. 06;} 

1=0. 09290 
2=0  18581 
3=0.  27871 
4=0.37161 
6-0  46452 
6=0.55742 
7=0  65032 
8=0  743'23 
9=0. 83613 

1=0. 836 
2=1.672 
3=2.508 
4=3.344 
5=4.181 
6_5. 017 
7=5.853 
8-6  689 
9-7. 525 

Liquid  Meas.itre. 


'c  ='■«  ^ 


s 


t^S 


1=0. 338 
2=0. 67t) 
3=1.014 
4=1.  352 
5=1.691 
6=2.  028 
7=2. 367 
8=2. 705 
9=3.043 


1=1.0567 
2=2.1134 
3=3.  1700 
4=4.  2267 
5=5  2834 
6=6. 34Q1 
7=7.3968 
8=8.4534 
9=9.  5101 


1=0. 26417 
2=0.52834 
3=0. 79251 
4=1.05668 
5=1.32085 
6=1.58502 
7=1.84919 
8=2. 11336 
9=2.37763 


Dry  Measure. 


« 

o- 

t^ 

t^ 

«l 

1^ 

=  2.8377 

2- 

=  5.6754 

3- 

=  8.5132 

4- 

=  11.3509 

5_ 

=  14.1887 

6- 

=17.  0264 

/  — 

=  19.8642 

8- 

=22.7019 

9= 

25. 5396 

1=0.  35239 
2=0.  70479 
3=1.0'5718 
4=1.  40957 
5=1.70196 
6=2. 11436 
7=2.  46675 
8=2.81914 
9=3. 17154 


LiQUij)  Measure. 


1=  2  957 
2=  5  914 
3=  8  872 
4=11.829 
5=14.786 
6=17.744 
7=20.  701 
8=23. 659 
9=26.616 


1=0.94636 

2=1.89272 
3=2  83908 
4=3.78544 
5=4. 73180 
6=5.  67816 
7=6. 62452 
8=7. 57088 
9=8.  51724 


1=  3.78543 
2=  7.57087 
3=11. 35630 
4=15. 14174 
5=18. 92717 
6=22.  71261 
7=26.  49804 
8=30.  28348 
9=34.  06891 
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Minimum    Weights  of  Produce. 


METRIC  SYSTKM— Conitnued. 


Weight  (Avoirdupois) 


Cenll- 
gravis 

Grains. 

Kilo- 
grams 

Onnces 
Av'd'ps. 

Kilo- 
grams 

Pounds 
Av'd'ps. 

Metric 
Ihns 

L.ong 
Tons. 

2        i? 
?  -  |§ 

6      ^S 

Ounces 
Av'd'ps 

II 
Grams 

Pounds 
Av'd'ps 

Kilo- 
grams. 

Long 

T071S 

Metric 
Tons. 

1=0  1543 
2=0. 3086 
3=0.  4630 
4=0.6173 
6=0. 7716 
6=0. 9269 
7=1  0803 
8=1  2346 
9=1.3889 

1=  35.274 
2=  70.548 
3=105.  822 
4=141.  096 
5=176.370 
6=211.644 
7=246.  918 
8=282.  J  92 
9=317.466 

1=  2.20462 
2=  4.40924 
3=  6.61386 
4=  8.81849 
5=11.02311 
6=13. 22773 
7=15.43235 
8-17.63697 
9-19.84159 

1=0. 9842 
2=1. 9684 
3=2.9526 
4=3.9368 
6=4. 9210 
6=5. 9052 
7=6. 8894 
8=7. 8736 
9=8. 8578 

1=  6  4799 
2=12.9598 
3=19. 4397 
4=25. 9196 
5=32.3995 
6=38  8793 
7=45. 3592 
[   8=51  8391 
9=58.3190 

1=  28.3495 
2=  56  6991 
3=  85.0486 
4=113.3981 
5=141.7476 
6=170.0972 
7=198. 4467 
8=226.  7962 
9=255. 1457 

1=0.46359 
2=0  90719 
3=1.36078 
4=1.81437 
5=2  26796 
6=2.72156 
7-3.17515 
8=3.62874 
9=4. 08233 

1=1.0161 

2=2.0321 
3=3  0482 
4=4.0642 
6-5. 0803 
6=6  0963 
7=7  1124 
8=8.1284 
9=9.1446 

THE    METRIC   SYSTEM    SIMPLIFIED. 

The  foliowing  tables  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  have  been  simplified  as  much 
as  possible  lor  The  World  Almanac  by  omiitiiig-  such  denominations  a-s  are  not  in  practical, 
everyday  use  in  the  countries  where  ',he  system  Is  used  exclusively. 

TABLES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Ijengtii.— The  denominations  In  practical  use  are  milUmetres(min.),  centimetres  (cm. ),  metres 
(m. ),  and  Kilometres  (km. ). 

10ram.  =  l  cm.  ;  100  cm.  =  1  m. ;  1,000  ra.  =  l  km.     Note. —A  decimetre  is  10  cm. 

Wei«rlit.~The  deuominatious  in  use  are  grams  (g. ),  kilos*  (kg. ),  and  tons  (metric  tons). 

1,000  g.  =  1  kg.  ;  1,000  kg  =  1  metric  ton. 

('npacity.— The  denominations  in  use  are  cubic  centimetres  (c.c  )  and  litres  (1.). 

1,000  c  c.  =  11.     Note —A  hectolitre  is  1001.  (seldom  used). 

Kelation  of  capacity  and  weight  to  length .    A  cubic  decimetre  is  a  litre,  and  a  litre  of  water  weighs 

'  **■  APPROXIMATE  EQUIVALENTS. 

A  metre  is  about  a  yard;  a  kilo  is  about  2  pounds;  a  litre  is  about  a  quart;  a  centimetre  is  about 
Jiinch;  a  metric  ton  isabouisame  as  a  ton;  a  kilometre  is  about  ^  mile;  a  cubic  centimetre  is  about  a 
thimbleful ;  a  nickel  weighs  about  6  grams. 


PRECISE  EQUIVALENTS. 


lacre •»» 

1  bushel = 

1  centimetre =■ 

1  cubic  centimetre  =» 

1  cubic  foot = 

1  cubic  inch •" 

Icubic   metre — 

1  cubic  metrei = 

Icubic  yard = 

Ifoot = 

1  gallon _  = 

Igrain = 

Igram = 

luectare = 

1  inch a 

Ikilo -. 

1  kilometre- «= 

1  litre " 

1  litre <= 

1  metre....„ = 

*  Contraction  for 


.40    hectare .4  047 

35  litres 35.24 

.39   inch 3937 

•OGl  cubic  inch...     .0610 
.02  8  cubic  metre.      .  0283 
16           cubic  cent.  1 16.39 
35           cubic  feet  ....35. 31 
1 .3       cubic  yards.  .  1  308 
.76    cubic  metre...    .7645 
centimetres  30.48 
litres      3.785 


30 
3.S 


.065gram. 


.0648 

15  grains 15. 43 

2.5  acres 2.471 

25  millimetres.  25. 40 

2.2  pounds 2. 205 

.62  mile 6214 

.91  quart  (dry)...    .9081 

l.l  quarts  (llq'd)  1.057 

3.3  feet 3.281 

kilogram,    t  Centimetres. 


1  mile « 

Imillimetre. = 

1  ounce  (av'd)...  = 
1  ounce  (Troy)...  = 

1  peck = 

1  pint = 

1  pound " 

1  quart  (dry) 

1  quart  (liquid)   • 
Isq.  centimetre.  = 

1  sq.    foot = 

Isq.  inch = 

Isq.  metre = 

Isq.   metre 

Isq.  yard = 

Iton  (2,0001bs.  )  = 
1  ton  (2, 240  lbs.  )  = 

1  ton  (metric) = 

1  ton  (metric) = 

lyard = 


t. 


•  1.6 

.039 
28 
31 
'    8.8 

•  .47 
.45 
.1 

.95 
.15 
.093 

6.5 

1.2 
11 
.84 
.91 

1 

1.1 
.98 
.91 


kilometres 

.   1.609 

inch 

.     .0394 

■rams 

.28  35 

grams 

31.10 

litres 

.  8.809 

litre 

.     .4732 

kilo 

.     . 4536 

litres 

.  1.101 

litre 

.     .9464 

sq.  inch 

.     . 1550 

sq.  metre 

.     .0929 

sq.   c'timetr's 

.   6.452 

sq.    yards 

.   1.196 

sq    leet _.  .. 

.10.76 

sq.  metre 

.     . 8361 

metric    ton.  ... 

.     .9072 

metric  ton  .  .. 

.  1  017 

ton  (2, 000  lbs. )  1.102 

ton  (2,240  lbs. )    .9842 

metre 

.     . 9144 

MINIMUM    WEIGHTS    OF    PRODUCE. 


THEfoliowingare minimum  weights  of  certain  articles  of  produce  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States : 

Per  Bushel. 

White  Potatoes 60  lbs. 

Sweet  Potatoes 55    " 

Onions ..._ 57    " 

Turnips 55    " 

Dried   Peaches 33    " 

Dried  Apples 26    " 

Clover  Seed 60    ' ' 

Flax  Seed 56    " 

Millet  Seed...........™ 50    " 


Per  Bushel. 

Wheat 60  lbs. 

Corn,  in  the  ear 70    " 

Corn,  shelled 56    " 

Rye 56    " 

Buckwheat - 48    ' ' 

Barley 48    ' ' 

Oats 32    " 

Peas ~ 60    '« 

White  Beans .60    *' 

Castor  Beans _ 46    " 


Per  BusheU 

Hungarian  Grass  Seed 50  lbs. 

Timothy  Seed 46    " 

Blue  Grass  Seed 44    " 

Hemp  Seed 44    " 

Salt  (see  note  below). 

Corn  Meal 48    " 

Ground  Peaa_ 24    " 

Malt 34    " 

Bran 20    " 


Salt.— Weight  per  bushel  as  adopted  by  different  States  ranges  from  50  to  80  pounds.  Coarse  salt 
In  Pennsylvania  is  reckoned  at  80  pounds,  and  in  Illinois  at  50  pounds  per  bushel.  Fine  salt  In  Penn- 
sylvania is  reckoned  at  62  pounds,  in  Kentucky  and  Illinois  at  55  pounds  per  busheL 


Domestic   Weights  and  Measures. 
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MEASURES    AND    WEIGHTS    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN. 

The  measures  of  length  and  the  weights  are  nearly,  practically,  the  same  as  those  In  use  In  the 
United  States.  The  English  ton  is  2,240  lbs.  avoirdupois,  the  same  as  the  long  ton,  or  shipping  ion 
of  the  United  States.  The  English  hundredweight  Is  112  Ito  avoirdupois  the  same  as  the  long 
hundredweight  of  the  United  Stales.  The  Knglisli  stone  Is  usually  equal  to  one  eighth  hundred- 
weight of  112  lbs. ,  or  14  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  metre  has  been  legalized  at  39  37079  inches,  but  the 
length  of  39. 370432  inches,  as  adopted  by  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Russia   is  frequently  used. 

The  Imperial  gallon,  the  basis  of  the  system  of  capacity,  involves  au  error  of  about  1  part  in  1,836: 
lOlbs,  of  water— 277. 123  cr.bic  inches.  (A  late  authority  gives  tbe  weight  of  tne  Imperial  gallon  aa 
10. 017  pounds  and  of  the  United  States  gallon  as  8.345  pounds  ) 

The  English  statute  mile  is  1,760  yards  or  5,280  feet.     The  following  are  measures  of  capacity  : 


Names. 

Pounds  of 
Water. 

Cubic  Inches. 

Litres 

United  States 
Equivalents. 

4gills        =  1  pint 

2  pints       ■=  1  quart 

2  quails    =  1  pottle 

1.25 

2.5 

6 
10 

20    "1      £ 

80     l&  = 

320       q" 

640  Fa 

34.66 

69.32 

138.64 

277.  27 

564.55 

22ia  19 

8872.  77 

17745.54 

0  56793 

1  13586 
2.27173 
4.54346 
9.08692 

36  34766 
146.39062 
290.7813 

1.20032  liquid  pints. 
1.20032     ''      quarts. 
2.40064       •           " 

2  pottles  =  1  gallon 

2  gallons  =»  1  peck 

4  pecks     -=  1  bushel 

4  bushels  =  1  coomb 

2coorabs  —  1"  quarter 

1  20032     "     gallona. 
1  03152  dry  pecks 
1  03152    ''^  bushels. 
4  12606    " 
a  2621      '• 

A  cubic  foot  of  puie  gold  wefghs  1,210  pouDiiH  ;  pine  silver,  655  pounda  .  cast  iicn,  450  poundB  ;  copper,  550  pounds  >  lead 
710  pounds  ;  pure  pUtinum,  1,2'20  pounds  ;  tia>  456  pouuda  ;    :tliiinintiiD.  Ib3  pounds 


DOMESTIC    WEIGHTS    AND    MEASURES. 

Apotliecaiies'  WeiMlit:  20  grains  =  1  scruple;  3  scruples— 1  dram;  8  drams •! ounce ;  12 
ounces  =  1  pound. 

Avoirniipois  Weight  (short  ton):  27  31  32grain.=  =  l  d  -am;  16  drams  =  1  ounce;  16onnces««  1 
pound;  25  pounds  =  1  quarter;  4  quarters  =  1  cwt  ;  20  cwt.  =  1  ton 

Avoirdupois  Weight  (long  ton):  27  11-32  grains— 1  dram;  16  drams— 1  ounce;  16ounce8-il 
pound;  112  pounds—  1  cwt.  ;  20  cwt  —1  ton. 

Troy  Weight:  24  graius=  1  pennyweight;  20  pennyweights  — 1  ounce;  12  ounces—  1  pound 

Circular  lUeasure:  60secouds'=l  mmuie ;  60  minutes  — 1  degree;  30  degrees- 1  sign;  12 signs 
—  1  circle  or  circumference. 

Cubic  measure:  1, 728  cubic  inches  =  1  cubic  foot;  27  cubic  feet  — 1  cubic  yard. 

Dry  l>lea8ure:  2pini.s=]  quart;  8  qnari.s  —  1  peck;  4  pecks  — 1  bushel. 

Liiquidl>Iea9ure  :  4  gills— 1  pint;  2  pints— 1  quart;  4  quarts  — 1  gallon;  31^  gallons —  1  barrel; 
2  barrels«=  1  hogshead. 

L.onff  Measure  :  12  inches  — 1  foot;  3  f eet  =  1  yard ;  5^  yards -^l  rod  or  pole;  40  rods  — 1  fur- 
long; 8 furlongs ■=  1  statute  mile  (1,730  yards  or  5,280  feet);  Smiles—  1  league. 

Mariners'  Measure:  6  feet— 1  fathom;  120  fathoins  =  l  cable  length;  7%  cable leng^ths— 1 
mile;  .5,280  feet—  1  statute  mile;  6,085  (eet=  1  nautical  mile. 

Paper  Measure  :  24  sheets  =  1  quire;  20  quires  —  1  ream  (480  sheets) ;  2  reams  — 1  bundle;  6 
bundles  —  1  bale. 

.Square  Measure:  144  square  inches  =  1  square  foot;  9  souare  feet— 1  square  yard;  30^  square 
yards— 1  square  rod  or  percli;  40  square  rods  — 1  rood;  4  roods— 1  acre;  640  acres— 1  square  mile; 
36  square  miles  (6  miles  square;  ==  1  township. 

Time  illeasure:  60seconds=l  minute;  60  minutes «»1  hour;  24  hours  — 1  day;  7  days  — 1 
week;  365  days—  1  year;  366  days  —  1  leap  year. 

MEDICAL  SIGNS  AND  ABBKEVIATIONS. 
5  (Lat.  Recipe),  take;  aa, of  each;  lb, pound;  5, ounce;  3, drachm;  3, scruple;  TH,,  minim,  or 
drop;  O  or  o,  pint;  f  5  .  fluid  ounce;  f  j  ,  fluid  drachm;  as,  5  ss,  half  an  ounce;  5'>oneounce;  ?  Iss, 
one  ounce  and  ah.alf;  5  i],  two  ounces;  gr.,  grain;  Q.  S. ,  as  much  as  sufHcient;  Ft  Mist. ,  let  a  mix- 
ture be  made;  Ft.  Haust. ,  lei  a  draught  be  made;  Ad.,  add  10;  Ad  lib.  ,  at  pleasure;  Aq. ,  water; 
M.,  mix;  Mac,  macerate;  Pulv. ,  powder;  Pil. ,  pill ;  Solv.,  dissolve;  St  ,  let  it  stand;  Sum.  to  be 
taken;  D..  dose;  Dil.,  dilute;  Fill. ,  filter;  Lot. ,  a  wash;  Qarg.,  agargle;  Hor,  Decub.,  at  bed  time; 
Inject. ,  injection;  Gtt.,  drops;  ss,  oue-half;   Ess.,  essence.  • 


26,000,000 

1,000,000 

25,000.000 

12,500.000 

8,333,333 

6,250,000 

7,225,600 

3,612,800 

1,806.400 

903, 200 

451.600 

225.800 


TEXAS  L.A.ND  MEASUKE. 
(Also  used  iu  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California.) 


square  varas  (square  of  5,099 
square  vaias  (square  of  l.OOO 
square  varas  (square  of  5,000 
square  varas  (square  of  3,535.6 
square  varas  (square  of  2,886.7 
square  varas  (square  of  2.500 
square  varas  (square  of  2,688 
square  varas  (square  of  1,900.8 
square  varas  (square  of  1,344 
square  varas  (square  of     950.44 
square  varas  (square  of     672 
square  varas  (square  of     475 
5,645.376  square  varas  (square  of       75. 137  varas)  —  4,840  square  yards     — 
To  find  the  number  of  acres  in  any  number  of  square  varas,  multiply  the  latter 
more  exact,  by  177V6),  and  cut  off  six  decimals. 

1  vara  =  33V^  inches.  1,900.8  varas  —  1  mile. 

WEIGHTS   AND  MEASURES  OP  THE  PHILIPPINES. 


varas)  =1  league  and  1  labor « 

varas)  —  1  labor  > 

varas)  =  1  league  < 

varas)  —  ]4  league  « 

varas)  —  ^  league  « 

varas)  —  >4  league  ■ 

varas)  = 

varasi  =  1  section  « 

varas)  ■=  ]^  section  = 

varas)  =  \^  section  « 

varas)  =  V^  section  ■ 
varas)—  1-16  section 


4,605. 
177 
4  428 
2  214 
1.476. 


107 

1,280 

640 

320 

160 

80 

40 

1 

by  177 


2 
13 

1 


5  acres. 
136  acres. 
4      acres, 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres, 

acres 

acres. 

acres. 

acre 
(or  to  be 


1  pulgada  (12  linea)  — 

1  pie  •=» 

1  vara  «- 

1  gantah  = 

1  caban  = 


.927    inch. 
11.125    inches. 
33.375     inches. 

.8796  gallon. 
21.991    gallons. 


1  libra  (16  onzo)  -  1.0144  lb  ar. 

1  arroba  «>  26. 360    lb.  av 

1  catty  (16  tael)  =  1.394    lb   av. 

1  pecul  (100  catty)  —  139.482    lb.  av. 
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Foreign  Moneys. 


KNOTS    AND    MILES. 

Ths  Statute  Mile  Is5,2SOfeot. 

The  British  AUiniralty  Knot  or  Nautical  Mile  isB, 080  feet. 

The  Statute  Kuot  is  6.082.66  feet,  and  is  generally  considered  the  standard.  Thenumberof 
feet  in  a. statute  knot  is  arrived  at  thus:  Tlie  circumference  of  the  earth  is  divided  into  360  degrees, 
each  decree  containing  60  l^nots  or  (360.\60),  21,600  kuotJi  to  the  circumference.  21,600  divided 
into  131. 385,4o6— thenumberof  feet  in  the  earth's  circumference— gives  6,082.66  feet— the  length  of 
a  standard  mile. 


1  knot       ^  1. 1.51  miles  I 

2  knots     =2. 303  miles 

3  knots     _  3.454  miles 


4  knots—    4.606  miles 

5l£nots=    5.757  miles 

10  knots  .=>  11. 513  miles 


20  knots  =  23. 030  miles  I  600  feet  =  1  cable 

25  knots  =•  28.787  miles      lOcables     ,-  •=  1  knot 
6  feel  =■  1  fathom  I 


ANCIENT    CREEK    AND    ROMAN    WEICHTS    AND    MEASURES. 

WITH  AMERICAN    EQUIVALENTS. 
WEIGHTS. 

The  Roman  libra  or  pound  =  10  oz.  18  pwt.  13  5-7  gr.,  Troy. 
The  Attica  mina  or  pound  =  11  oz.     7  pwt.  16  2-7  gr.,  Troy. 

i.  0  pwt.  17  1-7  gr. ,  Troy. 


The  Attica  talent  (60  minse)  ^  56  lbs.  11  oz, 


DRY  MEASURE. 

The  Roman  modus  ■«  1  pk.  2-9  pint. 
The  Attic  choenix  =  nearly  V>i  pints. 
The  Attic  medimnus  =  4  pk.  6  1-10  pints. 

LIQUID   MEASURE. 

The  cotyle  =»  a  little  over  i^  pint. 
The  cyathus  =  a  little  over  \}/^  pints. 
The  chus  —  a  little  over  6%  pints. 

LONG    MEASURE. 

The  Roman  foot  =  11  3-5  inches. 
The  Roman  cubit  =  1  ft.  6%  inches. 
The  Roman  pace  =  4  ft.  lO  inches. 
The  Roman  furlong  >=  604  ft.  10  inches. 
The  Koman  mile  =  4,835  feet. 
The  Grecian  cubit  =  1  ft.  6^  inches. 

*The  modern  drachma  equals  19.3  cents. 
Is  the  value  indicated  by  Tacitus. 


The  Grecian  furlong  =  504  ft.  4  1-5  Inches. 
The  Grecian  mile  ■=  4,030  ft, 

MONEY. 

The  quadrans  =  1 1-10  mills. 

Theas=>  13-10  milLs. 

The  sestertius  =  3.58  -f  cents. 

Thesestertium  (1.000 sestertii)  =  $35.80+. 

The  denarius  =  14.35  + cents. 

The  Attic  obolus  =  2.39  +  cents. 

The  drachma  =  14. 35  +  cents.  • 

The  mina  (100  drachmae)  =  $14.35+. 

The  talent  (60  mmae)  =  S861. 00+. 

The  Greek  stater  ^  aureus  (same  as  the  Roman  t) 

=  $3. 68,79. 
The  stater  =  darlcus  =  $7.16,66. 

t  Did  not  remain,  at  all  periods,  at  this  value,  but  this 


BIBLICAL.  WEIGHTS  REDUCED  TO  TROY  WEIGHT. 


I.bs. 

Ol.- 

0 
0 
0 
6 
0 

Pwt. 

Gr. 

TbeGerah,  one-twentieth  of  aShekel 

0 
0 
0 
2 
125 

0 
5 
10 
0 
0 

12 

TheBekah,  half  a  Shekel 

TheShekel 

0 
0 

TheManeh,  60  Shekels 

0 

The  Talent,  50  manehs,  or  3,000Shekels 

0 

ELECTRICAL    UNITS    AND    THEIR    POPULAR    DEFINITIONS. 

TjTB  watt  Is  the  unit  expressing  electrical  energy  as  horsepower  (HP)  represents  energy  In  mechanics. 
It  Is  the  sum  of  the  volt  (pressure)  times  ami>ere  (rate  of  flow).  Thus  2  volts  times  2  amperes  would  give 
you  4  watts.  Electrical  energy  Is  sold  at  so  much  per  watt  hour  or  more  generally  at  a  given  amount  per 
kilowatt  hour — which  means  1,000  watt -hours.  This  may  represent  1  watt  lor  1,000  hours  or  say  1,000 
watts  for  1  hour.  746  watts  are  equal  to  one  horsepower  or  Inversely  1  kilowatt  (kw)  is  equal  to  1 M 
horsepower. 

The  horsepower  represents  the  energy  required  to  lift  a  weight  of  33.000  pounds — 1  loot  In  1  minute 
or  550  lbs.  1  foot  in  1  second. 

The  ohm  Is  the  unit  of  electrical  resistance  and  represents  the  physical  property  of  a  material  which 
offers  a  resistance  to  the  flow  of  electricity  permitting  Just  1  ampere  to  flow  at  1  volt  of  pressure.  For 
example,  1,000  feet  of  copper  wire  of  10  gauge  has  Just  1  ohm  of  resistance  and  allows  the  flow  of  1  ampere 
at  1  volt. 

A  dry  battery  Is  made  by  placing  In  a  hollow  receptacle  of  zinc  a  piece  of  carbon,  the  Intervening  space 
being  filled  with  a  mixture  contalng  certain  chemicals,  such  as  manganese  dioxide,  powdered  carbon  and 
some  absorbent  material  such  as  sawdust,  which  is  then  saturated  with  salammonlac  and  the  receptacle 
sealed.  The  chemical  action  set  up  produces  a  flow  of  electricity  when  the  two  electrodes,  the  carbon  and 
the  zinc,  are  connected  by  a  conductor  of  electricity  such  as  a  wire,  a  lamp  or  a  motor. 

Theodore  Dwight. 


FOREIGN    MONEYS. 
English  money:  4  farthings  =  1  penny  (d);  12  pence  =,1  shilling  (s);  20  shillings  „  1  pound  (£), 

21  shillings  =  one  guinea;  6  shillings  =  one  crown. 
French  I>[oneyt  100  centimes  .»  1  franc. 
German  Money:  100  pfennig  ■«  1  mark. 
Russian  I>loney:  100  copecks  =  1  ruble. 
Austro-HunKarian  Money:  100  heller  •  1  krone 
For  United  States  equivalents,  see  table  of  "Value  of  Foreign  Coins  In  U.  S.  Money.  " 


Simple  Interest   Table. 
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TABLE    OF    GEOMETRICAL    PROGRESSION. 

(Whbbeby  any  questions  of  Geometrical  Progression  and  of  Double  Ratio  may  be  solved  by  Inspec- 
tion, the  Number  o£  Terms  not  exceeding  66.  ) 


1 

1 

16 

16384 

29 

268435466 

43 

4398046511104 

8 

2 

16 

32768 

30 

636870H12 

44 

879B09t;u222u8 

8 

4 

17 

66536 

31 

1073741824 

46 

17692186044416 

4 

8 

18 

131072    : 

32 

2147483648 

46 

35184372088833 

» 

16 

19 

262144     ! 

33 

4294967296 

47 

70368744177664 

6 
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20 

bmm  \ 

34 

8589934592 

48 

140737488355328 

7 

64 

21 

1048576 

35 

17179869184 

49 

28147497  6710666 

8 

128 

22 

2097152 

36 

34359738368 

60 

662949y5.'i421313 

9 

256 

23 

41943m 

37 

68719476736 

51 

1125899906842624 

lu 

512 

24 

8388608 

38 

137438953472 

52 

2251799813685248 

11 

11)24 

25 

16777216 

39 

27487790b944 

53 

4503599627370496 

12 

2(M8 

26 

335544J2 

40 

649755813888 

54 

9007199254740992 

13 

4U96 

27 

67108864 

41 

1099511627776 

56 

18ul43985«9481984 

14 

8192 

28 

134217728 

42 

2199023256562 

56 

36028797018963968 

IliLUSTBATiONS— The  13th  power  of  2=8192,  and  the  8th  root  of  258=2. 


THE    ENGLISH    MILE. 

COMPARED   WITH  OTHER  EUROPEAN   MEASURES. 


English  Statute  Mile 
English  Geog.  Mile 
French  Kilometre..., 
German  Geog  Mile. 
Russian  Verst...     , ... 

Austrian  Mile 

Dutch  Ure - 

Norwegian   Mile  . .  . 
Swedish    Mile........ 

Danish  Mile 

Swiss  Stunde 


.5.- 

w 

•gs 
w5 

la 
£5 

a 

a 
«   . 

la 

.a   . 

tr 

S3 
'A 

5s 

:4 

1.000 

0.867 

1.609 

0  217 

1  508 

0  212 

0  289 

0  142 

0  161 

U  213 

0.-335 

1.150 

1.000 

1  8o5 

0  250 

1.7.18 

0.245 

0.333 

0  164 

0  169 

0  246 

0.386 

0.621 

0  540 

1  ooe 

0.135 

0.937 

0.132 

0,180 

0  088 

0  094 

0  133 

0.208 

4  610 

4  OtH) 

7  420 

1  000 

6  953 

0.978 

1  333 

0.657 

0  694 

0  985 

1.543 

0  663 

0  675 

1  067 

0  144 

1.000 

0  141 

0.192 

0  094 

0  100 

0.142 

0.222 

4.714 

4  089 

7.586 

1  022 

7.112 

1.000 

1.363 

0.672 

0  710 

1.006 

1  578 

8.458 

3  000 

5  565 

0.750 

6.215 

0.7.34 

1.000 

0.493 

0  520 

0.738 

1.157 

7  021 

6  091 

11  299 

1.523 

10  589 

1.489 

2.035 

1  000 

1  057 

1  499 

2.360 

6  644 

5  764 

10  692 

1  441 

10  019 

1.409 

1.921 

0  948 

1  000 

1.419 

2.224 

4  682 

4  ii62 

7  636 

1  016 

7  078 

0  994 

1.354 

0  667 

0.705 

1.000 

1.567 

2  987 

2.692 

4.808 

0.648 

4.505 

0.634 

0.864 

0.425 

0.449 

0.638 

1.000 

STANDARD    NEWSPAPER    MEASURES. 

The  Standard  Newspaper  Measure,  as  recognized  and  now  In  general  use  Is  13  ems  plea.  The 
standard  of  measurement  of  all  sires  of  type  is  the  ' '  em  quad,  "not  the  letter  "  m.  " 

The  basis  of  measurements  adopted  by  the  International  Typographical  Union  Is  the  lower-case 
alphabet,  from  **a"  to  "z"  Inclusive,  and  the  ema  used  are  the  same  body  as  the  type  measured. 


4i(5  Point         . 

18  ems 

7  Point 

8  Point 

9  Point......  . 

14  ems 

..14  ems 

la  emu 

10  Point 

13  ems 

h      T*Ci\n\ 

.17  ems 

16  ems 

15  ems 

11  Point 

13  ems 

6H  Point . 

6     Point 

12  Point 

SIMPLE    INTEREST    TABLE. 

'Showing  at  DlCPerent  Rates  the  Interest  on  $1  from  1  Month  to  1  Year,  and  on  $100  from  1  Day  to  1  Year) 


4  P»Jl   C«RT.       1 

5  PiR  CE«rr. 

«  Pbb  Crmi. 

1  Psa  Ckni. 

8  Per  C'ekt. 

Tim. 

D 

3 

g 

a 
S 

1 

s 

a 

6 

A 

1 

a 

a 

9 

O 

E 

a 
Q 

i 

a 
O 

a 

1 

a 

a 

.3 

One  Dollar  1  month 

•  • 

3 

7 

4 

8 

i 

5 

i 

5 
1 

i 

6 

a               2            *' 

» 

•  w           3 

•• 

1 

2 

1 

• 

1 
2 

3 
5 

1 

3 

^ 

1 

.       3 

7 
5 

2 
4 

li        Q 

12 

4 

.  , 

6 

6 

7 

8 

ODeHundredBoIlara  1  day. .. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

6 

1 

9 

2 

'i 

i%                   fct 

2    •'    .. 

2 

2 

2 

7 

3 

2 

.       3 

8 

4 

4 

•fc                  (t 

8    "    .. 

3 

4; 

4 

1 

5 

.       5 

8 

« 

7 

•b                  »• 

4    "    .. 

4 

5' 

5 

a 

« 

e 

7 

7 

8 

» 

*b                   «• 

6    *•    .. 

. 

5 

« 

« 

» 

K 

2 

9 

7 

11 

1 

•b                   •• 

6    "    . 

__ 

6 

7 

8 

3 

10 

.     11 

« 

13 

3 

t»                   t» 

1  month 

»;< 

4 

41 

« 

50 

.     58 

3 

«6 

7 

%»                   tt 

2    " 

6B 

7 

■ 

H3 

2 

1 

1     16 

« 

1 

33 

S 

t«                   «« 

3    " 

1 

1 

25 

1 

50 

1     75 

2 

•t                   i> 

6    •* 

2 

2 

6<) 

3 

3     50 

4 

.. 

■  •                   ti 

12    " 

4 

.. 

6 

6 

7 

8 

.. 

82 


Jionian  and  'Arabic  Numerals. 


COMPOUND    INTEREST    TABLE. 

COMPOUND  INTEREST  ON  ONE  DOLLAR  FOR  100  YEARS. 


Amount 

Years. 

IVr 
cent. 

1 

$1 

100 

1 

100 

o 

1 

100 

2>^: 

1 

100 

3 

1 

100 

3^ 

1 

100 

4 

Atx-uiMula- 
tion. 

$2.70,5 
7.24,5 
11.81,4 
19.21.8 
31.19,1 
50.50.4 


l>er 

AMOUNT 

Years 

cent. 
4^ 

*1 

100 

100 

6 

100 

6 

ItK) 

I 

100 

8 

100 

9 

Acc'iiindJa- 
tion . 

Vmount 

Years 

Per 
cent. 

10 

S81.58,9' 

$1 

100 

131.50,1 

luo 

11 

339.30,5 

100 

12 

8(i7.72,l 

100 

15 

2,199.78,4 

3  00 

18 

5.529.04,4 

100 

24 

Accunjnlalion. 


fI3.780.  66 
34,064.34,6 
83,521.82,7 
1,174,302.40 
15,424, 106.40 
2,198,720,2(X) 


YEARS  IN  WHICH  A  GI VKN  AMOUNT  WILL  DOUBLE  AT  SEVERAL  RATES  OF  INTEREST. 


Rath. 


1 

1^ 
o 

2H 
3 

■i% 
4 

5^ 


At  Sini|>le 
liiteiesl. 


100  years. 
66  66 
50  00 
40.00 
33.33 
28.  57 
25  00 
22  22 
20.00 
18.18 


At     COMPUfND     J.NTBUSST. 


Componnde.l    Se„,i' A.,nu 


69.  660 
46.  556 
35  003 
28.  071 
23.  450 
20  1^19 
17  673 
15.  747 
14  207 
12.  942 


69.  487 
46  382 
34.  830 
27.  899 
23  278 
19  977 
17  501 
15.  576 
14  035 
12. 775 


USST. 

Uatk. 

Compouiuleu 

QiiKrterJy. 

69.237 

6 

46. 297 

^% 

34. 743 

1          i 

27.  748 

7^ 

23. 19\ 

\    « 

19.  890 

SH 

17  415 

9 

\^  490 

9!^ 

13.9J9 

10 

12.689 

12 

At  SiinpU 
InteteBl, 


16  67 

15  38 
14.  29 
13.33 
12  50 
11  70 
11  11 
10  ,52 
10  00 
8.34 


At  Compound   \:<ikhkst. 


Coni}.oiimlc,l 

^t?nj)y. 

11.896 

11  OU7 

10  245 

9  584 

9.006 

8  497 

8.0J3 

7.638 

7  273 

6.116 

Coriiponniletl 

Semi-Aiirni- 

nlly. 

11.725 

10  b36 

10  074 

9  414 

8  837 

8  327 

7  874 

7  ■J68 

7.103 

5.94S 

Compounded 


11 

10. 
9. 
9 

8 
8 


639 
750 
966 
328 
751 
2-Jl 
788 
383 
018 
K(>2 


MONTHLY    WAGE    TABLE.* 


Days. 

$10 

$11 

fl2 

$13 

$14 

$15 

$16 

$17 

$18 

$19 

$20 

1  

.38 
.77 

1  15 
1.54 
1.92 

2  31 
2.69 
3.08 
3.46 
3.85 
4  23 

4  62 

5  00 

6  38 
5  77 

7  69 
10  00 
20  00 

30  oo; 

40  00 

50  00 

60  00 

70  00 

80  00 

90  001 

100. 00 

110  00: 

120. 00 , 

.42 
.85 
1.27 
1.69 
2  12 
2  54 

2  96 

3  38 
3.81 

4  23 
4.65 
6  08 

5  60 
5  92 
6.3.> 
8  46 

11  00 

22  OO 

33  00 

44  00 

55.00 

66  (lO 

77  00 

88. 00 

99  00 

110.00 

121.00 

132.  00 

.46 
.92 
1  38 
1.85 
2.31 
2.77 
3.23 
3.69 
4.15 
4.62 
5.08 

5  44 

6  OO 
6  46 
6.92 
9.23 

12.  00 

24  Ot> 

36  00 

48.00 

60  OO 

72  00 

84.00 

96  (10 

108.00 

120.  00 

132  00 

144.00 

.60 
l.OU 
l.i.O 
2.00 
2.50 
3.0O 
3.50 
4.00 
4  50 
5.00 
5.50 
6  00 

6  60 

7  00 
7  60 

10.00 

13  00 

26.00 

39.00 

62.  00 

65.  OO 

78  00 

91  00 

104  00 

117  00 

130.  tiO 

143.  Ow 

156. oo; 

.54 
1.08 
1.62 
2.15 

2  69 

3  23 
3.77 
4.31 

•  4.85 
5.38 
5.92 
6.46 
7  00 

7  54 

8  08 
10  77 
14  00 
28.00 
42.  00 
56  00 
70.00 
8J  00 
98  00 

112  00 
126.  00 
140  OO 
154.00 
168.00 

..53 
1.15 

1  73 
2.31 

2  88 

3  46 

4  04 

4  62 

5  19 

5  77 

6  35 

6  92 

7  60 
8.08 

8  65 
11  54 
15  00 
30.00, 

45  oo; 

60  OOi 
7,5.  oo; 

90  00 
105  00 
120.  00 
135.00 
150.t0 
165  OO 
180.00. 

.62 
1.23 
1.85 
2.46 

3  08 
3.69 
4.31 

4  92 
5.  54 

6  15 
6.77 

7  38 

8  00 
8.62 

9  23 
12  31 
16  00 
32.  OO 
48.00 
64.  OO 
80  00 
96  <  0 

112  OO 
12S  OO 
1J4  (X) 
160  00 
176  00 
192.00 

.65 
1.31 
1.96 
2. 62 
3  27 
3.92 
4.  .08 
5.23 

5  88 

6  54 
7.19 
7.  85 

8  60 
9.15 

9  81 
13.03 
17  00 
34. 00 
61  00 
68  (K) 

10:  00 
119  00 
J  36  (X) 
153  OO 
170  00 
1S7  00 
204.00 

.69 

1  38 
2.08 

2  77 

3  46 

4  15 
4.85 
6.54 
6  -a 

6  92 

7  62 

8  31 

9  00 
9.69 

10  38 

13.85 

18  00 

36  OO 

64  00 

72.00 

90.00 

lOS.  00 

126  00 

144.00 

162  00 

ISO  00 

19H  00 

216.  00 

.73 
1.46 
2  19 

2  92 

3  65 

4  38 

5  12 
5  85 
6.58 

7  31 
8.04 

8  77 
9.50 

10  23 

10  96 

14  62 

19  00 

38  00 

67  00 

76  00 

95  00 

114.00 

133  00 

152  00 

171  00 

190  00 

209  00 

-28.  00 

.77 

2 

3 

1.54 
2.31 

4  

3  08 

5 

6 

3.85 
4  62 
6  38 

8 

6.15 

9 

10 t..     . 

11 

12 

13 

6.92 
7.69 

8  46 

9  23 
lO  00 

14 

lO  77 

15 

11  54 

20 

15  38 

1   Juoiith 

2 

3 

4 

20  00 
40  00 
60  00 
80  00 

5      .              

6 

7  . 

8 

9 

10       

11 

1  year  

100.00 
120  OO 
1  .J  0.00 
160  00 
180  OO 
200  00 
220.00 
240.00 

*Six  working  days  in  the  week. 


ROMAN    AND    ARABIC    NUMERALS. 


I....'. 
II  ... 
HI. 
IV... 

V..-.. 

VI 

VII 

VIH. 


IX 9iXlX 

X lOXX. 


30irccc 400 

40il> 500 

50|I>C 600 

60ii»rc 700 

70;OrCC 800 

SO.CM 900 

90ilU 1000 

.   l.SC; lOOlftlCMXVl      1916 

19, CC .200|HIflI 2000 


1  XI ll!XXX 

2  XII 121XL    

3  XIIl 13il, 

4  XIV 1411, X 

6. XV 16'I,.\X 

6i.XVr Kii^.XXX  or  XXC. 

7i.XVlI 171. \(! 

8 LxVill    


20:C<JC 300) 


Height  and   Weight  of  Men. 


83 


SPECIFIC    GRAVITY.* 


Liquids. 


Timber. 


Sundries. 


Water 100  Cork.. . 

Sea- water 103  Poplar 

Dead  Sea 124  Fir 

Alcohol 84 

Turpentine 99 

Wine    100 

Urine 101 

Cider  102 

Beer  102 

Woman's  milk 102 

Cow's  "    103 

Goat's  "    104 

Porter ..104 


Cedar 

Pear    

Walnut   .... 
Clierry . .   .. 

Mnple 

Asli 

Beech 

Mahogany 

Oak 

Ebony 


....  77 

92 

93 

94 

...  120 

130 

..      .134 
145 

84|lvory'     183 

85  Sulphur     203 

..lOeiMarble    270 

.  .117  Chalk       2' 


..  24  Indigo 

...  38  Ice.  .. 

.  56;Gunpowder 

..  eilButter 

...  66  Clay       

,.  67lCoal        ....► 

.  72iOpinm 

...  75|Honey 


Metals  and  Stones. 


.133  Glass 


Granite 278 

Diamond ~ 363 

Cast  iron ■    721 

Tin 729 

Bar  iron 779 

Steel 783 

Bra38 840 

Copper 895 

Silver 1,047 

Lead 1,136 

Mercury  1,357 

Gold 1,926 


.289IPlaitna 2,160 


The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  distilled  water  at  a  temperature  of  60°  P  is  1,000  ounces  Avoir- 
dupois, v«)y  "«fi'''y,  therefore  the  weiglit  (in  ounces.  Avoirdupois)  of  a  cubic  foot  of  any  of  the  sub- 
stances in  the  above  table  is  found  by  multiulyiiig  the  specific  gravities  by  10,  thus:— one  cubic  foot 
of  oak  weighs  1,170  ounces;  one  cubic  foot  of  marble  2.iOO  ounces, and  so  on. 

"Compared  with  water. 


FREEZING,    FUSING,    AND    BOILING    POINTS. 


lieac- 

Centi- 

heil. 

mur. 

-  17.60 

Bromine  freezes  at.  .    . 

—  220 

-    7  60 

Olive  oil  freezes  at 

8 

10 

50 

Quicksilver  freezes  at    

-  31.5 

-39  4 

-  39 

Water  freezes  at 

U 

0 

32 

Bismuth  metal  luses  at 

211 

264 

507 

Copper  fuses  at     

9i)3 

1,204 

2  200 

1,106 
1.230 

1,380 
1,538 

2  618 

lion  fuses  at      

2,800 

Lead  (use.s  at    

260 

325 

617 

Potassium  luses  at  - 

50 

62.5 

144  5 

SUBSTANCIS. 


Silver  luses  ai.  . 
Sodium  fuses  at  .. 
Sulphur  fuses  at .  . 

Tin  fuses  at 

Zinc  fuses  at 

Alcohol  boils  at... 
Bromine  boils  at. . 
Ether  boils  at ..  .  . 
Iodine  boils  at    . 
Water  boils  at 


Ueau- 

Centi- 

mur. 
800° 

grade. 

l.OUUO 

76  5 

95  6 

92 

115 

182 

228 

329  6 

412 

63 

74  4 

60 

63 

28  4 

35.5 

140 

175 

80 

100 

Authorities  vary  on  some  of  the.se  points.    The  best  are  given. 


HEIGHT    AND    WEIGHT    OF    MEN. 


Table  OF  Average  Height  and  Weight  of  Males,  Based  on  Analysis  of  74,162  Accepted 

Applicants  fob  Life  I.>J.snRANCK  as  Reported  to  the  Association 

OF  Life  r:JSURANCK  Mf-dical  Dirkctors. 


H 

Ase 

Aire. 

Afe 

Age 

Age. 

Ag. 

Age. 

Atre. 

Age 

Aj-e. 

■ 

16-54 
Pounds 

56-29 

J'ouri.is 

30-34 

:(5-39 

4U-44 
Pounds 

45-49 

50-54 
PoupmIs 

55-59 
Pi.uiids 

GO-64 

65-69 

I'outids 

PoilD'ls 

Pi.iin.ls 

Pouu,1s 

Pouiiils. 

5  feet  

120 

125 

128 

131 

133 

134 

134 

134 

131 

5  feet  1  inch     

122 

126 

129 

131 

134 

136 

136 

136 

134 

5  feet  2  inches         

124 

vzs 

131 

133 

136 

13S 

138 

138 

137 

.... 

5  leet  3  i  nches         

127 

131 

134 

136 

139 

141 

141 

141 

140 

140 

5  feet  4  i  nches          

131 

135 

138 

140 

143 

144 

145 

145 

144 

143 

5  feet  5  i  nches         

134 

138 

141 

143 

146 

147 

149 

149 

148 

147 

5  feet  6  inches          

138 

142 

145 

3  47 

150 

151 

153 

153 

153 

151 

6  feet  7  i  nches         

142 

147 

1,50 

152 

155 

156 

158 

158 

158 

156 

5  feel  8  inches    

146 

151 

154 

1.57 

160 

161 

163 

163 

163 

162 

5  feet  9  iiicues 

150 

155 

159 

162 

165 

166 

167 

KiS 

168 

168 

5  leet  10  iuclies         .... 

154 

159 

164 

167 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

174 

6  feet  11  inches    . 

159 

l(i4 

169 

173 

175 

177 

177 

178 

180 

180 

6  feet      

1G5 
170 

170 

177 

175 
181 

179 

186 

ISO 
186 

183 
1S9 

182 
188 

183 
189 

185 
189 

185 

6  feet  1  inch     

189 

6  feet  2  inches  

176 

184 

188 

IJI'2 

194 

196 

194 

194 

192 

192 

6  feet  3  inches 

181 

190 

195 

200 

203 

204 

201 

198 

A  Height  and  Weight  Table  compiled  bv  a  Committee  of  the  Medical  Section  of  the  National 
Fraleinal  Congress,  1900.  which  is  me  analysis  of  133,940  applications  of  selected  risks,  in  a  few 
instances  diHeied  veiy  slightly  fiom  the  aoove. 

HEIGHT  AND  WEIGHT  OF   WOMEN 

The  following  table  gives  the  relative  height  and  weight  of  women,  all  ages.  The  weight  of 
oidiuary  cloming,  however  is  included. 


Hkjoht.  A\errt<;e, 

feet      115 

feet  1  iL-ch  120 


feet  2  i  nches 
feet  3  inches 
feet  4  inches  , 
5  feet  5  Inches  , 
5  feet  6  inches 


125 
130 

1:;5 
140 
143 


Mini- 
iriuiii. 
98 
102 
106 
111 
115 
119 
121 


Mail 

ll.UIII. 

132 
138 
144 
150 
1.J  > 
161 
165 


Height 

feet  7  inches  . 
feet  8  inches  .. 
feet  9  inches  .. 
feet  10  inches 
feet  11  inches 
feet 


Average. 

...  145 
...  148 
..  155 
.  160 
.  165 
...  170 


KM. 

Maxi- 

niuui. 

mum. 

123 

167 

126 

170 

131 

179 

136 

184 

138 

190 

141 

196 

84 


Tensile  Strength   of  Materials. 


WATER    MEASURES. 

WKIGHT  OF  WATER 


1 

cubicincli 03617  pouud. 

1 

cylindrical  fool.. 

tt.O 

U.S.  gals, 
pounds. 

12 

cubic  inches 434       pound. 

2.23:2 

cylindrical  feet.. 

.   112.0 

1 

cublcfoot 62  5           pounds. 

46  64 

cylindrical  feet  . 

..2240  0 

pounds. 

1 

cubic  foot 7  48052  U.  S.  gala. 

cubicfeet 112  0           poiinos. 

1 

imperial  gallon.. 

..      10.0 

pounds. 

1  8 

11.2 

imperial  gallons. 

..   112.0 

pounds. 

35.84 

cubic  feet 2240.0           pounds. 

224 

imperial  gallons. 

.2240.0 

pounds. 

1 

cylindrical  inch...         .02842  pound 

1 

U.  S.  gallon 

8.355 

pounds. 

12 

cylindrical   Inches         .341      pound. 

13.44 

U.  S.  gallons..  .. 

112.0 

pounds. 

1 

cylindrical  fool....     49  10        pounds. 

268.8 

U.  S.  gallons 

.2240.0 

pounds. 

Note— The  centre  of  pressure  of  water  against  tiie  side  of  the  containing 
two-thuds  the  depth  from  the  surface.     One  cubic  foot  salt  water  weighs  64. 3 


vessel  or  reservoir  is  at 
pounds. 


THEORETICAI,  VELOCITY  OF  WATER  IN'  FEET  PER  SECOND. 


HtiD.FBST. 


10 

12 
15 
18 
20 
22 


Velocity,  I'eet 
per  Second 


25  4 
27.8 
31  1 
34.0 
35  9 
37.6 


HZAD,  Feit 


25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 


Velocity,  Feet 

per  Secood 

40  1 

43  9 

47.4 

50  7 

53.8 

56.7 

Head,  Feit. 


65 

60 
65 
70 

75 
80 


Velocity,  Feet 
per  Second. 


69.6 
62  1 
64.7 
67  1 
69.5 
71  8 


Head,  Feet. 


85 

90 

95 

100 

125 

150 


Velocll;,  Feet 
per  Sei'Ond. 


74.0 
76  1 
78  2 
80  3 
89  7 
98.3 


PRESSURE  OP  WATER  PER  SQUARE  INCH  AT  DIFFERENT  DEPTHS. 


Dnrm 

Depth 

Depth 

Depth 

TtessuTe 

PiesBure. 

Freisure. 

Firr. 

(\\,B.) 

Fkkt. 

(lbs.) 

Fkf.i. 

Clb'i.l 

Feet. 

(lbs  ) 

6 

2  60 

35 

15  16 

90 

38.98 

160 

69.31 

8 

3  40 

40 

17.32 

100 

43.31 

170 

73.64 

10 

4.33 

45 

19.  49 

110 

47  64 

180 

77  97 

15 

6.49 

50 

21  65 

120 

51  98        ! 

190 

82.  30 

20 

8  68 

60 

25.99 

130 

56  31 

200 

86  63 

25 

10.82 

70 

;.0.32 

140 

60.64 

215 

03  14 

30 

12.99 

80 

34  65 

150 

64.97 

230 

99.63 

TEMPERATURE 

ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE  14  7  LBS. 


OF    STEAM. 

DEGREES  IN  FAHRENHEIT  SCALE. 


Pkebsobk 

Depirees 

Pressure 

Degrees 

Pbes-iurk 

•       Dejireea         1 

Phesslrb 

Degrees 

Per 

of 

Per 

of 

Per 

of 

PiR 

of 

S«.  Inch. 

Temperature. 

Sq.  Inch. 

Temperatnie. 

Sd.  Inch. 
32 

Tetnperatore. 

Sq.  Inch. 
80 

Temperature. 

1 

216.3 

12 

244  3 

277.0 

323.9 

2 

219  4 

14 

248  3 

34 

279.6 

85 

327.6 

3 

222  4 

16 

252  1 

40 

286  9 

90 

331  1 

4 

225.2 

18 

255  7 

45 

292  5 

95 

334.5 

5 

227.9 

20 

259.2 

50 

297.8 

100 

337.8 

6 

230.5 

22 

262  5 

55 

302  7 

105 

341  0 

7 

233  0 

24 

265  6 

60 

307.4 

110 

344.0 

8 

235  4 

26 

268.6 

65 

311  8 

115 

347.0 

9 

237.7 

28 

271  5 

70 

316.0 

120 

350.0 

10 

240  0 

30 

274  3 

75 

320.0 

125 

352.8 

Steam  flows  into  atmosphere  at  the  rate  of  650  feet  per  second. 


TENSILE    STRENGTH    OF    MATERIALS. 


Materials 

Lbs.* 

metals. 

Aluminum  caatings. 

1.1,000 

•'            sheeis 

2-1,000 

"            wire    .   ... 

60,000 

VllS  .    .. 

2<,000 

Nickel  alntninuiii..   . 

40  000 

Aluminum  bronze 

10,000 

Manganese      "       

60,006 

Phosphor         "       

46,000 

Tobin                "       .... 

66  000 

Bronze  gun  metal 

35,000 

Flattnum     wire     (an 

nealed) 

3'.',00(l 

Flatinnm  wire  (not  nn- 

nealed) 

66,000 

Tin 

3  50i. 

Gold  (cast) 

20,000 

Silver'  cnstl 

40,00{ 

Lead 

2,000 

Zinc 

6,400 

Brass  (cast) 

24,00C 

Copper  (cast) 

24,000 

Material". 


Lbs 


mktals. 
Soft  copper  wire  ... 
Hard      f'        "    .... 
Cast  Iron 

'    8t--el 

Wrought  iron 

Soft  steel , 

Carbon  steel    (not  :in 

iie:iled) 

Curbon  ateeI(nDnea1edi 
*'  **      oil    tern- 

peied , 

Nil  kel  steel  (nnne.iled  ) 

'•  '*        oil  tern 

pereH  

llWet  steel 

St. -el  for  bridges..  .. 

Medium  steel 

Vanridiuin  steel  (cast). 

Chroiniuul  nickel  steel 

**  Tana  rl  I  u  m 

«teel 


35,000 
60,000 
20, 1 '00 
60,000 
60.000 
58,000 

15,000 
80,000 

86  O'lO 
80,000 

90.000 
53.000 
60  000 
65,000 
10.000 
81,4n0 

100.000 


Materials. 

Lbs.* 

METALS. 

:<lckel  \anadium  steel 
Chrome  nickel   vanad- 
ium steel 

99,100 

129,100 
90  000 
140,000 

14,000 
12,000 
14,500 
lO.O'O 
10,000 
13,400 
8,100 
15,00n 
22,000 
U.Ono 
I0,50U 
14,.i00 
13,000 
1,000 
8.500 

Manganese  st-elfcast) 
'^              "  (roli'd) 

WOOI58. 

Ash 

Black  nalnut 

I)?ech  

Cedar 

Elm 

Hemlock 

Hickory 

Locust 

Lignum  vilae 

M.iple     

White  oik  

Live      "     

Poplar 

lledwood 

Materials. 


WOODS. 

Spruce  

White  pine  ... 
Yellow     ••     ... 

Ked   fir 

Yellow  fir 

Teak   


MISCSLI  ANSOCTS. 

Blue  Stone. 

t^ranite  .- 

I.imestons 

Mnrble       .. 

Sandstone 

Bricks  (common).   ... 
"       (bi'St  hand 
piesaed)  .- 
Oidlnarv  single 

le.ither  btltlng.... 
Ordinr^ry  double 

leather  belting..  . 
Cotton  Leliintr '. ., 


Lbs.' 


14,500 
15,0(10 
11  000 
10,000 
12,000 
14,000 


1,40« 
COO 

1,000 
700 
100 
200 

400 


6,000 
6,000 


Tenfklle  Htren^rth  is  the  resistance  of  the  fibres  or  i 
ihsir  number,  or  to  the  area  of  its  tiansverse  section.  The  fi 
n  tree.        *  Tensile  strength  In  pounds  per  square  inch. 


■articles  oV  a  body  to  sepriration.     It  is  therefore  pronortloii.il  to 
ires  of  wood  are  strongest  near  the  centre  of  the  trunk  or  limb  of 
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THE    CAPITOL    AT    WASHINGTON. 

The  Capitol  is  situated  In  latitude  38°  53' 20".4  north  and  longitude  77°  00' 36".7  west  from 
Greenwich.    It  fronts  east,  aud  stands  on  a  plateau  eighty  eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Potomac. 

The  entire  length  of  the  building  from  north  to  south  is  seven  hundred  and  fifty- one  feet  four 
Inches,  and  its  greatest  dimension  from  east  to  west  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  area  covere<i 
by  the  building  Is  153,112  square  feet. 

The  dome  of  the  original  central  building  was  constructed  of  wood,  covered  with  copper.  ThJs 
was  replaced  In  1856  by  the  present  structure  of  cast  Iron.  It  was  completed  In  1865.  The  entire 
weight  of  Iron  used  is  8, 909,200  pounds. 

The  dome  is  crowned  by  a  bronze  statue  of  Freedom,  which  is  nineteen  feet  six  Inches  high 
and  weighs  14,985  pounds.  It  was  modelled  by  Crawford.  The  height  of  the  dome  above  the  base 
liueof  the  east  front  is  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet  five  inches.  The  height  from  the  top  of 
the  balustrade  of  the  building  is  two  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  eleven  inches.  Thegrv;atestdlam- 
eterat  the  base  is  one  hundred  aud  thirty-five  fieet  five  inches. 

The  rotundais  ninety-seven  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  its  height  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of 
the  canopy  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  three  Inches. 

The  Senate  Chamber  is  one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  three  inches  In  length,  by  eighty  feet  three 
inches  In  width,  and  thirty-six  feet  in  height.    The  galleries  will  accommodate  one  thousand  persons. 

The  Representatives' Hall  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  feet  in  length,  by  ninety-three  feet  in 
width,  and  thirty-six  feet  in  height. 

The  southeast  corner-stone  of  the  original  building  was  laid  September  18,  1793,  by  President 
■Washington  with  Masonic  ceremonies.  The  corDer-stone  of  the  extensions  was  laid  July  4,  1851,  by 
President  Fillmore. 

The  room  now  occupied  by  the  Supreme  Court  was,  until  1859,  occupied  as  the  Senate  Chamber. 
Previous  to  that  time  the  court  occupied  the  room  immediately  beneath,  now  used  as  a  law  library. 


LINCOLN'S    GETTYSBURG    SPEECH. 

{AO,dress  at  the  Dedication  of  Gettysburg  Cemetei-y,  November  19,  1863.) 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a 
new  nation,  conceived  In  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  aro 
created    equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation 
so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of 
that  war.  We  are  met  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as  the  final  resting-place  of  those  who 
here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  Is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we   should   do  this. 

But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow 
this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here  have  consecrated  it 
far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember 
what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  livrng, 
rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  that  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
carried  on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before 
us;  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  the  cause  for  which 
they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  the 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  the  nation  shall,  under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  tlie  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the   earth. 

UNITED  STATES  COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  charged  with  the 
survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  coa.st3  under  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  charts  covering  said  coasts.  This  Includes  base  measure,  irlangulatlon.  topography,  and 
hydrography  along  said  coasts:  the  survey  of  rivers  to  the  head  of  tide  water  or  ship  navigation 
deep  sea  soundings;  temperature  and  current  observations  along  said  coasts  and  throughout  the 
Gulf  and  Japan  streams,  magnetic  observations  and  researches  and  the  publication  of  maps  showing 
the  variations  of  terrestrial  magnetism;  gravity  research,  determination  of  heights,  the  determina- 
tion of  geographic  positions  by  astronomic  observations  for  latitude,  longitude  and  azimuth,  and 
by  trlangulatlon  to  furnish  reference  points  for  State  surveys  and  to  co-ordinate  Governmental 
surveys. 

The  results  obtained  are  published  In  annual  reports  and  In  special  publications;  charts  upon 
various  scales.  Including  sailing  charts,  general  charts  of  the  coast  and  harbor  charts;  tide  tables 
Issued  annually  In  advance;  coast  pilots  with  sailing  directions  covering  the  navigable  waters; 
notices  to  mariners  Issued  weekly  as  a  Joint  publication  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the 
Bureau  of  Lighthouses  and  containing  current  Information  necessary  for  safe  navigation;  catalogues 
of  charts  and  publications,  and  such  other  publications  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  th9 
organic  law  governing  the  survey. 


86  Constitution  of  the    United  States. 

Constitution  of  tt)c  saniteTi  .States. 

Freaznble.  Wb,  the  people  of  tho  United  States,  iu  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish 

Justice^  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  gen 
era!  welfare,   and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,   do 
ordain  and  establish  this  CX>N8titution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Legislative         Section  I.    AIMegtslaUve  powers  heiein  grante.l  shall  be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 

powers.  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Repieseritatives. 

House  of  Repre-         Sbction  II.     1.  The  House  of   UenieseDtatives  shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen  every  second  y«ar  by  the 

sentatives.        peopU  of  the  several  States,  ami  the  etet-tois  in  each  State  shall  have  the   quatitications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 

most  numerous  branch  of  the  Stale  Legislature, 

Qualifications  of         2.  No  person  shall  be  a  Uej>resentative  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  ■^nd  been 

Kepreseata- seven  yeais  a  citizen   of  the    United    States,  and    who  shall  uot.  when  electeti,  be   an  inhabitant  of  that  State  in 

tives.  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Appoi  tionment         3.   Kepresenlatives    and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned   among  the  severa'  States  which  may  be  mcluded  with- 

of    Kepresen-i  n  this  Union  ncconling    lo  their  respective  numbers,- which  shall  be   detei  mined    by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of 

tatlves.  free  peisons,  including    those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  yeais,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all 

other  persons.     The   actual  eunmeration  shall  be  made  within  three  yeais  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congiess  of 

the  United  States,  :ind    within  ev^ry  subsequent  tein   or  ten  years,  In  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  dliect.    The 

number  of  llepresentatives    shall  not  exceed  one  for  every   thirty  thousand,  but  eHch  State  shall  have  at  least  one 

Representative;  and  untilsuch   enutneration  shall  be  made,  the  State   of  New  Hanipshiie  shall  be  entitled  to  choose 

3;   Massachusetts,  8;   Uhode   Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  1;  Connecticut,  5;  New  York,  6;  New  Jeisey,  4 : 

PeuTisylvania,  S;   Delawaie,  1;    Maryland,  6;  Virginia,  10;   North  Carolina,  6;  South  Carolina,  6,  and  Georgia,  3.* 

Vacancies,  how         4.    When  vacancies  happen   in  the  representation  from  any  State,  the  Executive  Atithority  thereof  shall  issue 

filled.  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

Officers,     how  5.  The  House  of  Representiitives  shall  choose  their  Speaker  and  other  officers,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of 

appointed.        impeach  ment. 
Senate.  Section  III.    [See  Article  XVII.»  Amendments.]     1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States     shall  be  composed  of 

twoSenatois  fro>n  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature  tliereof,  for  six  years;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  oite  vote. 
Classification   of         9.  Immediately  aftei  they   shall  be. assembled   iu  consequence  of  the  fiist  electiuii,  they   shall   be  divided  as 
Senators,  equally  as  may  be  into  three  classes.     The  seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be   vacated  at  the  expiration 

ot  the  second  year,  *f  thesecond  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  thlid  class  at  the  expiration 
of  the  sixth  yeai ,  so  that  ODe-thiiil  maybe  chosen  every  second  vear ;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by  resignation,  or 
otherwise,  dining  the  recess  of  tlie  Legislature  of  any  State,  the  Executive  thereof  may  maUe  temporary  appoint- 
ment until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 
Qualifications  of  3.  No  peison  shall  be  a  Senator  wno  shall  not  have  attaiued  to  the  age  of  thiity  years,  and  been  nineyearsa 
Senators,  citizen  of  the  United  States,  vind  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  b« 

chosen. 
President  of  the         4    The  Vlce-Piesldent  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  nnless  they 
Senate,  be  equally  divided. 

5.  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  President   pro  tempore,  iu  the  absence   of  the  Vlce- 
Pre^ideui,  oi  ^vhen  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  Piesident  of  the  United  States. 
Senate    a    cOurt         6.  The  Seiiute  shall  have  the  sole  power  lo  tr>  all   impeachments.     When  sittmg  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be 
for  trial  of  im-  on  oath  or  nrtirmation.     When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  thi;  Chief  Justice  shall  preside  ;  and  no 
peachments.     person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thiuls  of  the  membeis  piesent. 
Judgment  in  7.  Judgjnent  in  cases  ot  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  lemoval  from  office,  aud  disqualification 

case  of  coDvic- to  hold  aud  enjoy  any  office  of    hi^iioi,  it  ust,  or  profit  under  the  United  States  ;   but  the  party   convicted  shall  never- 
tion.  theless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indicttneitt,  trial,  judgment,  ami  punishment,  accoiding  to  law. 

ElectioDSofSen-         Shction  IV.     1.  The    times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections   tor  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be 
atorsandRep- presciibed  in  each  State    by  the  Legishituie  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such 
resentatives.     regulations,  except  as  to    places  of  choosing  Senators. 
Meeting  of  Con-         3.  The  Congress  shall   assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  In 

gress.  Deceinbei,  unless  they  shall   by  law  appoint  a  different  day 

Organization  of         Sbction  V.     1     Kach   House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members^ 

Congress.  and  a  majoiity  of  each  shall    constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business  ;  bnt  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from   day  to 

day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members  iu  such  manner  and  nuder  such  penaftiea 

as  each  House  may  piovide. 

Rule     of     pro-         2.  Each  House  may  deiermlue  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  Its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,and  with 

ceedings.  the  concunent-e  of  two-thiids  expel  a  menibei. 

Journals     of         3.   Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such 
each  House,     partsas  may  iu  their  judgment  require  secrecy  ;  and  the  yeas  and   nays  of  the   members  of  either  House   on  any 
question  shall,  at  the  desirt  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 
Adiournment  of         4.  Neitlier  House,  duiittg  the  session  of   Congiess,  shall,  without  the   conseut  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  mora 

Congress,  than  tliree  days,  nor  to  any  othet  place  than  that  iu  whudi  the  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Pay    and    prlvi-  Skction   VI.     1.    The   Senators  and  Representatives  sh:ill   leceive  a  compensatiofi    foi  their  services,  to  be  ascer- 

leges  of  mem-  lained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.     Tliey  siiall  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony, 
bers.  and  bieach  of  the   peace,  be  privileged  fiom  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respective  Houses, 

and  ill' going  to  and  returning  from  the  same;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  House  they  shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned in  any  other  place. 
Other      offices         2.  No  Senatur  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office 
prohibited.        under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  which  shall  have  been  created,  oi  the  emoluments  svhereof  shall  have  been 
increased  during  such  time;  and  ni>  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  SiaLdi  shall  be  a  member  of  either 
House  during  his  continuance  in  office. 
Bevenuebllls.  Skction  VU.     U   All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  the  Senate 

may  piopose  or  concur  with  amendments,  as  on  other  bills. 
Hovr  bills  be-  S.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  th^;  Senate  shall,  before  it  become  a 
comelawa.  law.  be  piesented  to  the  President  of  the  United  Statesj  If  he  appiove,  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it, 
with  his  objections,  to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shnll  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their 
Jourual,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  aftei  sucli  reconsideration  two-thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the 
bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  HouKe,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  leconsidered  j 
and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  House  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both  Houses 
shall  be  determined  by  yeas  aud  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  foi  and  asainst  the  bill  shall  be  entered 
on  the  journal  of  each  House  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President  within  ten  days 
^Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law  iu  like  manner  as  t£  hd  had 
signed  It,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  adjournment  prevent  Us  returaj  ia  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

*  See  Article  XIV.,  Amendments. 
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Approval    »  n  d  3.  Every  oi tier,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  coocurreace  of  the  Senate  a»tt  Hotise  of  Uepresetit.'itlves  may 

veto  powers  be  neceraary  (except  on  a  question  of  adjouruinent)  uhall  be  preseutetl  to  the  Preaiileiit  of  the  United  States;  and 

of    the    Preei-  before  the  .name  ahull  take  effect  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or   being  disnpproved   by  him,  shall   be  rep-isaed  by  iwo- 

dent,  thirds  of  the  Senate  and  the  Uouse  of  Kepresentatives,  nccordlug  to  tlie  rules  :iud  llniitations  prescribed  iu  the 

case  of  a  bill. 

Powers      vested  Sbction   VIII.     1.  The  Coneress  shall  have  power . 

in  Congress.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 

feneral  welfare  of  the  United  States;  but  all  duties    imposts,  and  excises  shull  be  nulform  thioughout  the  United 
tatea. 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  ciedit  of  the  United  States. 

3.  To  regulate  commeice  with  foieign  nations,  aud  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

4.  To  establish  au  uniform  rule  of  uaturalixatiou  and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  thruugliout 
the  United  States. 

5.  To  coin  money,  ret^uKite  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  aud  fix  the  standaid  of  weights  aud 
Daeasrres. 

6.  To  piovide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  aud  carreuo  coin  of  the  United  States. 

7.  To  establish  post-oftices  and  post-roads. 

*    S.  To  piomote  the  progress  of  science  aud    useful   arts  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors    and    tnveutora 
the  exclusive  lights  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries. 
9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
10.  To  detine  and  punish  piracies  aud  felonies  committed  on  the   high  seas,  and  offences  against  tlie  taw  of 
nations. 

n.  To  declare  war,  yrant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  ant!  water. 
13.  To  raise  aud  suppoi  t  armies,  but  uo  apt>roprintlou  of  money  to  that  use  siiall  be  for  a  longer  term  than 
two  yeais. 

13.  To  piovide  aud  maintain  a  navy. 

14.  To  make  lules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Uaion,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel 
Invasions. 

16.  To  uiovlde  for  organizing,  niming,  and  dlsciplluiug  the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  pait  of  them  as  may 
be  employed  m  the  service  of  the  United  Slates,  reseiving  to  the  States  lesjiectively  the  iippointment  of  the  ulhceis, 
and  the  authority  of  tiaining  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congieas. 

17.  To  ejieicise  exclusive  legislation  in  hU  cases  wliatsoevei  over  such  distiict  (not  exceetling  ten  miles  aqiiaie^ 
as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  States  :iiid  the  :icceptance  of  Cougiess,  become  ttie  seat  of  Goveiiinieul  of  the 
United  States,  aud  to  exeicise  like  autlioiity  ovei  all  places  puichased  by  the  consent  of  the  Legi:>lature  of  the  State 
la  »vliit-h  the  same  shall  be,  foi   the  erection  of  forts,  uiagazine-s,  aiKenals,  diy-docks,  ami  olhet  fieeilfnl  buililings. 

18.  To  make  all  laws  whicii  sliall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  canyiug  into  execution  tlie  foiegoiug  powers,  and 
all  other  poweis  vested  by  this  Constitution  iu  the  Ooveruinent  of  the  United  SUiles,  oi  iu  any  depaitmeut  or 
office!   iheieof. 

Immigrants,  Section  IX      I.  The  migiation  or  importation  of  such  persona  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think 

how  admitted,  proper  to  ail  mi  it  shall  not  be  piohibited  by  the  Congress  pi  for  to  the  year  one   thousand  eight  liuudred  and  eight,  but 
a  tax  or  <iuty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollais  fui  etich  person. 
Habeas  corpus.  2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  coipus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  wlieu  iu  cases  of  rebellion  or 

Invasiou  the  public  safety  may  requiie  it. 
Attainder.  3.   No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  sha.    be  passed. 

Direct  taxes.  A.   No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  uuless  iu  proportion   to  the  census  or  euumeratiou  hereinbefore 

directed  to  be  taken. 
Kegiilatious   re-  5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  fiom  any  State. 

gaidiug   c  US-  6.   No  piefeieiice  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of 

toins  duties.      another,  nor  shall  vessels  bouud  to  or  from  one  State  be  obliged  to  entei ,  clear,  or  pay  duties  iu  anotlier. 
Moneys,     how  7    No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  Iu  consequence  of  appropiiations  made  by  law  ;  and  a  reg- 

diawu.  ular  statemeu'  aud  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  tiliall  be  published  from  lime  to 

tiiue. 
Titles  of   nobll-         8.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States.    And   uo  person  liolding  any  office  of  profit  or 
ity  piohibited.  trust  under  them  i^hall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Cougiessj  accept  of  auy  present,  emolument,   oilice,   or  title  of 
auy  kind  whatever  fiom  auy  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 
Powers       of  Skctiun  X.     1.  No  Stale  shall  enter  into  auy  treaty,  alliance,  or  coufederation,  giant  letteis  of  niaique  and  te- 

Stateedefined.  prisal,  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  anything  but  gold   and  silver  coin    a  tender  in   payment  of  debts,  pa^a 
auy  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post,  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  coutiacts,  or  giant  any  title  of  nobility. 

2.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  iinpos*  or  duties  on  impoitsor  eipuits,  except 
what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws,  aud  the  net  produce  ot  alt  duties  and  imposts, 
laid  by  auy  State  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  of  tlie  United  States  ;  aud  all  euch  laws 
shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congieas. 

3.  No  Stale  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Cougiess,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  tioops  or  ships  of  war  In 
time  of  pence,  enter  into  auy  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  eugage  in  war, 
unless  actually  invaded,  or  iu  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay.  , 

ARTICLE  II. 

Executive  pow-  SbctioN  I,     1.  The  Executive  power  shall  be   vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  Ameiica.     lie  shall 

er,   in    wliom  hold  his  office  dm  ing  the  term  of  four  years,  aud,  together  with  the  Vice-President,  chosen  for  the  saUie  term,  be 
vested.  elected  as  followsl 

Electors.  2.    IDach  State  shall  apiK)iut,  in  such  manner  as  the    Legislatuie  thereof  may    direct,  a  number  of  electois,  equal 

to  the  whole  numbei  of  Senators  and  Kepresentatives  to  which  tlie  State  may   be  entitleiJ   iu   tJie  Congress;  but  no 
Senator  ov  Kepreseutative  or  person  holding  au  ortice  of  trust  or  proht  under  the  United  Stales  shall  be  appointed  au 
elector. 
Proceedings    of         3.  [The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  lespective  States  and  vote  by   ballot   for  two  peisons,  of  whom  one  at  least 
electors.  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves.     Aud  they  shall  make  a   lint   of  all  the  peisons  voted 

for,  and  of  the  number  of  ^'otes  foi  each,  which  list  they  shall   sign    and    certify  and    tiansmit,  sealed,  to   thv   seat 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  Slate.s,  directed  to  the  Piesident  of  the  Senate.     The  Piesidentof  the  Senate  shall, 
in  the  pieseuce  of  the  Senate  and    House  of  Kepresentatives,  open   all  the  ceitiHcates,  and   the   votes  shall    then  be 
counted.     The  person  haviiigthe   gieatest  number  of  votes  siiall    be    tlie    I'lesiileiit,  if  sticii  iiumbei  be  a  niaioiit\  of 
Proceedings     of  the  whole  number  of   electors  appointed,  aud  if  there  be  more    than  one  who  liave  such  uiajoiitv.  and  liave  an  equal 
the    House  of  number  of  votes,  then  the  House  of  Repi  esentatives  shall    immeiliately  choose  by   ballot  one  of  them  foi  Piesident  ; 
Represe  nta-and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  fiom  the  Hve  highest  on  the  list  the   saiil    HouMe  shall  in  like  mauiiei  choose 
tives.  the  Piesident.     But  in  choosing  the    President,  the  vote   shall    be   taken    by   States,  the   lepiesentalion    fiom  each 

State  having  one  vote.  A  nnonim,  for  this  pnipose,  siiall  consist  of  a  member  oi  members  fiom  two-thirds  of  the 
States,  aud  a  majoiity  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  eveiy  case,  after  the  choice  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  peisou  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  ihe  electois  siiall  be  the  Vice-Piesident.  Biit^if  there 
should  lemaiu  two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them  by  ballot  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent.]* 
Time  of  choos-  4.  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electois  and  the  day  ou  which  they  shall  give  their 
ing  electors.      votes,  nhich  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States, 


*  This  clause  is  superueded  by  Aiticle  XII.,  Amendments. 
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Quallficationii at         i.  No  person  eiMut  m  n»t<ir»l  born  cltliea,  or  a  ciUien  of  the   Unlud  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
th«  PrewJenU  this  Coustitutlon,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  offlte  of  President  ;  neither  shall  any  person  be  ell^ble  to  that  office  who 
shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 
Provision  In  6.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  otBce,  or  of'his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the 

caseof  his  dis- powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall   devolve   on   the  Vice-President,  and  the  Congress  may  by  law 
ability.  piovide  for  the  case  of  removal,  deatii,  resignation,  orlnabillty,  both  of  the   President  and  Vice-President,  declaring 

what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall   act  accordingly  until  the  disability  be  removed  or  a 
President  shall  be  elected. 
Salsrv  of  the         T.  The  President  shall,  atstated  times,  receive  for  his  services  a  compensation  which  shall  neither  be  Increased 
President,        nor  diminished  during  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  period 
any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 
Oath    of   the         8.  Before  be  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office  he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation  : 

President.  "1  do  solemnly   swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office   of  President  of  the  United  States, 

and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
Duties  of  the         Sbction  II.    I.  The  President  shall  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and 
President.         of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States  ;  he  may  require  the 
opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal   officer  in  each   of  the   executive  departments  upon   any  subject  relating  to  the 
duties  of  their  respective  oHicea,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and   pardons  for  otfences  against  the 
Uuited  States  except  in  esses  of  impeachment. 
Hay  make  tres-         2.   He  shall  have  power,  by   and  with   the  advice  and   consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make   treaties,  provided  two- 
ties,     appoint  thirds  of  the  Senators  present   concur  ;  and  he  shell   nominate,  and  by   and   with   the   advice   and  consent  of  the 
am  bassadors,  Senate  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other 
judges,  etc.       officers  of  the  United  States  whose    appointments  are  not  herein   otherwise  provided  for,  and   which  shall   be  es- 
t  abllshed  by  law  ;  but  the  Coligi  ess  mnv  ty  law  Test  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they   think  proper 
in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 
May  fill  vacan-  3.   The  President  shall   have   power  to  fill  np  all  vacancie«  that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate 

cies.  by  granting  commissions,  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

May  make  rec-  Sbction  III.     He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the  stale  of  the  Union,  and 

ommendationa  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  nneasures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient;  he  may,  on  extraordl- 
to     and     con-  nary  occasions,  convene  both  Houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  cose  of  disagreemetit  between  them  with  respect  to 
veneCongress.  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors 
and  other  public  ministers;  he  snail  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  aud  shall  commission  all  the 
officers  of  the  United  States. 
How      officers         Ssction  IV.    The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  Stales  shall  be  removed  from 
may    be     re-    ffice  on  Impeachment  for  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanotB. 

'~"*^-  ARTICLE   III. 

Judicial   power,  Skction  1.    The  judicial  po*er  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  In  one  Supreme  Coort,  and  In  sutfh  Inferior 

how  invested,  courts  as  t'le  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  aud  establish.    The  judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  Inferior 
courts^  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  aud  shall  at  stated  timea  receive  for  their  services  a  compensa- 
tion  which  shall  not  be  diminished  durmg  their  continuance  In  office. 
Towhatcaseslt  SsenaN  II.     I.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this  Constitution, 

extendB.  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority;  to  all  coses  affecting 

ambassadots,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  aud  maritime  jurisdiction;  to  contro- 
versies to  which  the  Uuited  States  shull  be  a  party;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  States,  between  a  State 
and  citizens  of  another  State,  between  citizens  of  different  States,  between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  laDd» 
under  giants  of  ditferent  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  aud  foreign  States,  citizens,  or  subjects. 
Jurisdiction     of  2.  In  all  ciises  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  Id  which  a  State  shall  be 

the     Supreme  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  otiginal  jurisdiction.     In  all  the  other  cases  before-mentioned  the  Supreme- 
Coart.  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdictloa  boui  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as 

the  Congress  shall  make. 
Bules  respecting         3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury,  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  In  the 
trials.  State  where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  State  the  trial  shall  be  at 

such  place  or  t>laces  as  the  Congress  inay  by  law  have  directed. 
Treasondefined.  Sbction  III,     I.    Tieasou  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  onlv  la  levying  war  against  them,  or  In 

adhering  to  thuir  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.     No  person  shall  ba  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  th« 
testitnony  of  two  witnasses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 
How  ptmlahed,  S.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  w<>rk 

corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attained. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Bights  of  States         Skctiok  I.    Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  tacb  State  to  the  pubUo  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceed- 

and  records.      Ings  of  every  other  State.     And  the  Congrens  may  by  general  laws  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  acts,  records^ 
aud  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  tnereoC 
PrlvUeges       of  Section  tl.     1.  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be   entitled   to  ali  privileges  and  Immunities  of  eltizeos  iu> 

citizens.  the  several  States, 

executive reqai-  2.  A  purson  charged  In  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  6ee  from  justice,  and  be  found 

sitions.  in  another  3ute,  shiU,  on  dernatid  of  the  Executive  authority  of  the  Slate  from  wbioh  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  b« 

removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 
Laws  regulating         3.  No  iH»raon  held  to  service  or  labor  m  one  Slate,  nnder  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another  shall,  in  con* 

service  or  la-  sequence  ot  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dtS4.harged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  ou 

bor,  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

Kew  Statea,how  Section  HI.     1.  New  Slates  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  Into  this  Union;  but  no  new  State  shall  be- 

formed    aud  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  6tatf>,  nor  any  Stale  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  mora- 

admitt«d.  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  Lfgislalures  of  ttie  Stales  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

Power   of   Coa-         3.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  aud  make  all  needful  rules  aud  regulations  respecting  the  terri- 

greas      over  tory  or  other  property  belon<ring  to  the  United  State:t;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to* 

public  lauds,    prejudice  auy  claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  Stale. 
Bepublican  gov-  SscriON  IV.     The  Unitei!  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government, 

ernmentguar-  and  shall  protect  each  of  iheiu  against  invasion,  and,  on  application  of  tae  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive  (wheu 

anteed.  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened),  against  domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE    V. 

Coastitu  tion.  The  Congress^  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this* 
how  amended.  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the  Legist  aiuies  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  snail  call  a  convention  for 
proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitution^ 
when  latifiedby  the  Legislatures  of  thieo-fourths  of  the  several  Slates,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as 
the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress;  provided  that  no  amendment  which  may 
be  made  prior  to  the  ye<ir  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  stiall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourtb 
clauses  in  the  Ninth  Section  of  the  First  Article;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  snail  be  deprived  of  Its- 
equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 
Validity     of  ARTICLE    VI. 

debts  recog-  I.  All  debts  contracted  and  eugaoements  entered  into  before  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  as  valid- 

Iil2ed«  against  the  United  States  under  this  Constitution  as  under  the  Coufaderatioa. 
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Supreme  Ift'v  of         2.  Thia  ConsiUullon    ami   the  Inwa  of  the  United   States   -which  shall  he  miiie  in  pnrauance  theteof  .ind  Ml 

the     lanJ    Ac-  treaties  in.nlw,  or  ^villcll  ahnll  be  inadi;,  unJer  the  ftiiihority  of  the   Uoite«l   Stntts,  shiill  be    tli«   supreme    law   of  the 

tilted.  l.ind,  and    tlie   judges  in  every  Slite  shall    be  bound  thereby,  any thiug   in   the   Coiistittitiou   or   Ihws  of  Any   State 

to  the  contrary  notwithstzitidinp. 

Oath;    of  whom         3.  The  Senators  and  K^ni  tsentatlves  before   mentioned,  and  the  members  of  the  several  State  Lepislaturea,  and 

required     and  *I1  executive  and  judicial  omrers»  both  of  the  United   Sutes   and   of  the   several   Slates,   shall   be   bound  by  oath  or 

for  what.  artinn.ition  to  support  thia  Constitution  ;  but  no  religions  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  quall6catlon  to  any  offict 

or  public  trust  under  the  United  States 

ARTICLE    VII, 

iRatificallon     of  The  ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine   States  shall   be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  ConstltatlOD 

the    Conetltu-  between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same. 

"°"  AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLF    I. 

iCetiifion      a  n  li  Conjr*'ss  shall   make   no   law  re.^pectfn;;-  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohlhitlnif  the  free  exercise  thereof; 

free  speech.       '""  ahrideing  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  tke  press  ;  or  tne    right  of  the   people   peaceably   to  naaembie,  and  to  peti- 
tion the  Government  for  a  ledrnKS  of  giievances. 

ARTICLE   II. 

Hielit     to     bear  A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 

arms.  arms  shnll  not  be  Infring'ed. 

ARTICLE   III. 

Boldiers  in  time  No  soldier  shall.  In  time  of  peace,  be  quartered   in   any   house  without  the  conaent   of  the  owner,  nor  In  time  of 

of  peace.  war  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE   IV. 

Hlghtof  search.  The  light  of  the  people  Jo  be  secure  In  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unre.iaonable  searches 
antl  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  wai  rtnt'i  shall  ifwne  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or 
affirmation,  and  paiticulaily  describing  the  place  to  be  seaiched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

ARTICLE   V. 

Capital     crimes  No  person  sh.iM  be  held  to  answer  for  a   rapital   or  other   Infamous  crime  unless  on  a  piesentment  or  indictment 

and    arrestofagranri  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in    the    laud    or    naval    forces,  or   in    the    militia,  when  in  actnul  service,  in 

therefor.  time  of  war  or  public  danger;   nor  shall  any  peison  be  subjei't  for   the    same  offence    to  be    twice  put    in  jeopardy  of 

1  ife  or  limb  ;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criniinal  case  to  be  a  witness  aijaiust  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life, 

libeity,  or  pi  operty,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  propel  ty  be  taken  for  public  iLse  without  just 

compensation. 

ARTICLE   VI. 

Right  to  speedy  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the   ncctised   shall    enjoy    the   right  to   a  speedy  and   public  tiial,    by  an  impartial 

trial.  jury  of  the  State  and  district  whereiii  the  crime  shall  have  been    committed,  wliich  district  shall  have  been  pievious- 

1  V  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  ;  to  be  confionted  with  the 
witne.ises  against  liim;  to  have  compulsory  piocess  for  obtaining  witnensea  lo  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  as- 
sistance of  counsel  for   his  defence, 

ARTICLE   VII. 

Trial  by  jury.  In  anits  at  conrmou  law,  where  the  value  in   controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the    right  of  trial    by  jury 

shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  le-exarained  In  any  court  of  the  United  States 
than  accoiding  to  the  uiles  of  the  common  law, 

ARTICLE   VIII. 

Eioeasive  ball.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusnal  punlshmenta  indtcted. 

ARTICLE   IX. 

Enumeration    of  The  enumeration  in  the  Constitntlbn  of  certain   lights  sliall   not   be  construed   to   deny   or  disparage  others  re- 

richt*.  tained  by  the  people. 

ARTICLE   X. 

Reserved  rights  The  powers  not  delepjated  to   the   United   St-Ues  by  tlie  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  It   to  the  States,  are  re- 

of  States.  served  to  the  States  respectivelj',  or  to  the  people. 

ARTICLE   XI. 

Judicial  powe..  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  State?!   siiall    not   be   construed  to  extenri    to  any  suit  in   law  or  equity,  com- 

menced or  prosecuted  against  o?ie  of  the  United  States,  by  citizens  of  ajiother  State,  or  liy  citizens  or  subjects  of 
any  foreign  State. 

ARTICLE   XII. 

Electors     in  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of 

Presidential  whom  at  leaRt  shall   not  be  an    inhabitant   of  the   same    State   with  themselves;    tliey  shall  name  in  ti:eii  ballots  the 
elections.  persoii  voted  foi  as  Piesideni,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the    person    voted    for   as   Vlce-Ptesident ;  and  they  shall  make 

distinct  lists  of  all  persona  voted  for  as  Piesident,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  aa  Vice-President,  and  of  the  num- 
ber of  votes  for  eacn,  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  .ana  transmit,  sealed,  lo  the  seat  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  Stites,  direrteit  to  the  President  of  the  Senate ;  the  Ptesulent  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  \n<\  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted  ;  the  person  hav- 
jog  the  jieatest  numl)er  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  ot  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  fiom  the  persons  having  the  highest  num- 
bers, not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  Piesident,  the  House  of  Repieaentatives  shall  choose  im- 
mediately, by  ballot,  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  repre- 
sentation from  each  State  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from 
t  wo-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necesstiry  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  not  choose  a  Piesident,  whenever  the  rieht  of  choice  ahafl  devolve  upon  them,  befoie  the  fourth 
day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice-Pr»»sident  shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other 
Vice-President,  constitntional  disability  of  the  President.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  aa  Vice-President  shall 
*  be  the  Vice-Piesldent,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  no  petson 
have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President  J  a 
quorum  for  the  porpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senatoia,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  shall  be 
eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the   United  States. 

ARTICLE   XIII. 

Slavery     pro-  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  Involnntarv  s-rvitude,  except  aa  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall 

faibited.  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  sabject  to  their  jarisdictfon* 

3.  CongTtf:i8  sfaftll  hare  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropri.atd  legislation. 
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ARTICLE  XIV. 

Protection      for         1.  All  persona  born  or  nAtumlized  in  the  United  States,  an  J  subject  to  the  jnrlsdlctton  thereof,  arecUiiens  of  the 
all  citizens.       United  State-^  and  of  the  Stale  wherein  they  reside.     No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the 
privilepes  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shiOl  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
Apportionment  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  amono^  the  several  Sutes  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  co'.mtlng 

of    llepresen-  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excludlne  Indians  not  taxeil.     But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election 
tatives.  ^oi"  'he  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-E*re8ident  of  the  United  States,  Representatives  in  Congress,  the  ex- 

ecutive and  judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  mem- 
bers of  such  State,  being  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citlrens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  ex- 
cept for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  propor- 
tion which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  iwenty-oue  yeais  of 
ftge  in  such  State. 
Rebellion  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress,  or  elector  of  President  and  Vire-Presldent,  or 

against      the  holding  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  Ine  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who,  having  pieviously  taken  nn 
United  States,  oath,  as  a  member  of  Conffiess,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  Leglsla'tuie,  or  as 
an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  suppoit  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  In 
i  nsurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.    But  Congress  may,  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove  such  disability. 
The       p  nbli  c  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  authorized  by  law,  inclndlng  debts  Incurred  for  payment 

debt,  of  pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  Insurrection  and  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned.    But  neither 

the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incuried  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  lebellicn 
against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave;  but  all  such  debts,  obligations, 
and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void, 

5,  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  by  appropriate  legislation  the  provisions  of  this  article, 

ARTICLE    XV. 

Right     of     8uf-  1.  The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  Slates  or 

xrage,  by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude, 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article  b v  apj>ropriate  legislation , 

ARTICLE   XVI. 

Taxes    on    In-  The   Congress  shall  have   power  to  lay  and   collect   taxes   ott  Incomes,   from  whatever  source   derived, 

comes.  without  apportionment  among  the  several  St&tes,  and  without  regard  to  any  census  or  enumeration, 

AKTICLB   XVII. 

Benatots   elect-         1.  The  Senateof  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senato's  from  each  State,  elected  by  the  people 
ed     by    the  theieof,  for  six  yeats;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.     The  electors  in  e.ich  State  shall  have  the  quail- 
people,  fications  requisite  for  electois  of  the  most  numernus  branch  of  the  State  Le^lslatmes. 
Filling  of   va-  2,  When  vacanrit-s  happen  In  the  lepresentatlon  of  any  Stale  In  the  Senate,  the  execntive  authority  of  such 
cancies.            State  shall  issue  wills  o''  elecilon  to  fill  such  vacancies:     Provided,  That   the  Legislature   of  any  State  may 
empower  the  executi^  e  thareiif  to  make  temporary  appointment  until  the  people  fill  the  vacaucie'i  by  election 
as  the  Legislature  m.iy  direct. 

3.  This  amendment  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  the  election  or  term  of  any  Senator  chosen  before  it 
becomes  valid  as  part  of  the  Constitution. 


RATIFICATION    OF    THE    CONSTITUTION. 

The  Constitution  was  ratified  by  the  thirteen  original  States  in  the  following  order 


Delaware,  December  7,  1787,  nnanimously. 
Pennsylvania,  Deoenibei  12,  1787,  vote  46  to  33. 
New  Jersey,  Deceinbei  18,  1787,  unanimously. 
Geoigia,  Januaiy  2,  1788,  nnanimously. 
Connecticut,  Janiiaiy  9,  1788,  vole  128  to  40. 
Massachusetts,  Febiunrv  6,  1788,  vote  187  to  168. 
Maryland,  Apiil  28,  1788,  vote  63  to  12. 


Sonth  Carolina,  May  23,  1788,  vote  149  to  73. 

New  Hampsliiie,  June  21,  1788,  \  ote  67  to  46. 

Virginia,  June  25,  1788,  vole  89  t"  79. 

New  York,  July  26,  1788,  vote  30  to  28. 

North  Caiolina,  November  21,  1789,  vote  193  to  75. 

Rhode  Island,  May  29,  1790,  vote  34  to  32. 


RATIFICATION    OF    THE    AMENDMENTS. 

I.  to  X.  inclusive  were  declared  In  force  December  15,  1791. 
XI.  -Win  declaiedin  foice  January  8,  1798. 

XU.,  legulating  elections,  was  r.atitied  by  all  the  States  except  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire,  which 
rejected  it.    It  was  declared  in  force  Septemhei  28,  18Q4. 

XIII.  The  emancipation  amendment  wasratitied  by  31  of  the  36  States  ;  rejected  by  Delaware  and  Kentucky,  not  acted  on  bv  Texas; 
conditionally  tntitied  by  Alabama  and  Mississippi.    Pioclaiined  December  18,  J8B5. 

XIV.  Recoosliuction  amendment  was  ratified  by  23  Nortliein  States;  rejected  by  Delawnie,  Kentucky,  Maiyland,  and  10  Southern 
States,  and  not  acted  on  by  California,     The  10  Southern  States  subsequently  ratified  under  pressure.     Pioclaiuied  July  28,  1868. 

XV.  Negio  citi/.eusliip  aniendment  was  not  acted  on  by  Teunes.see,  rejected  bv  C.Tlifornia,  Delawaie,  Kentuckv,  M.irvland,  New 
Jeisey,  and  Oiegoii;  ratified  by  the  remaiuiug  30  States.  New  York  rescinded  Its  ratification  Januaiy  5,  1870.  Piocluimed 
Maich30,  1870. 

XVI.  Income  tax  amendment  wai  ratified  by  all  the  States  except  Connecticut,  Fioiida,  Penn.sylvanla,  Khode  Island,  Utah  and 
Viiginia.     Declaretl  in  force  Feltruary  25,  1913, 

XVII.  Providing  for  the  direct  vote  of  United  States  Senators  by  the  people,  was  ratified  by  all  Ihf  States  except  Alab.nioa, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Qeorgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  M:iryiand,  Ml>>»is8ippi,  llhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Utah  and 
Virginia.    Declared  in  forca  May  31, 1913. 


WHITE    HOUSE    RULES. 

The  following  rules  have  been  arranged  for  the  conduct  of  business  at  the  Executive  OfDces  during 
the  Winter  of   1915-16: 

The  Cabinet  will  meet  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  from  11  A.  M.  until  1  p.  m. 

Senators  and  Representatives  having  business  to  transact  will  be  received  from  10.30  a.  m.  to  12  m., 
excepting  on  Cabinet  days.  In  view  of  the  pressure  of  business  at  the  Executive  Offices  during  the  Con- 
gressional session  It  would  greatly  facilitate  matters  If  Senators  and  Members  could  telephone  for  an 
appointment  before  calling,  as  many  will  have  first  made  appointments  In  this  way,  and  those  calHne  without 
appointments  are  therefore  necessarily  delayed  In  seeing?  the  President. 

The  East  Room  will  be  Open  dally.  Sund.iys  excepted,  for  the  Inspection  of  visitors,  between  the  hours 
of  10  A.  M.  and   2   p.  m.  JOSEPH  P.  TUMULTY,  Secretary  to  the  President. 
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DECLARATION' OF    INDEPENDENCE. 

IN   CONGRESS   JULY    4,    1776. 

The  unanimous  declaralicn  of  the  thirteen  United  States  of  America.  When  in  the  Course  of 
huniuu  eveuis,  it  becomes  necessary  lor  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  oands  which  have  con- 
nected tlieiii  with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  sta- 
tion 10  which  tiie  I-.aws  of  Mature  and  of  Natures  God  entitles  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions 
of  nianlvind  requires  tliat  lliey  should  declare  the  causes  which  ini))el  thcni  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  tliese  triuiis  to  be  self  evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  tliat  they  are  endowed  by 
their  (Jreu'or  with  certain  unalienable  Kighls,  that  among  tliese  aie  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
llappiness.  That  to  secure  these  rii?hts,  Uoveruments  are  instituted  anxutt;  iMen,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  tlie  consent  of  the  vroverned.  That  whetieverany  Form  of  Govermnent  becomes  destruc- 
tive of  these  ends,  it  is  the  Kight  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it.  and  to  institute  new(iovern- 
ineut,  laying  it,s  loundation  ou  sucri  principles  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them 
shall  seem  most  likely  to  edecl  llieir  Safety  and  Happiness  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  lliat 
Governments  long  established  should  not  be  changed  forlightand  transient  causes;  and  accordiuuly 
all  experience  halli  shewn,  that  mankind  are  more  disposedto  sntfer,  while  evils  are  suft'erahle,  than 
to  riirlit  themselves  by  abolishing  tlie  lormsto  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of 
abnsesand  usnrjialions.  pnisiiing  invariably  the  same  Orijec.  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under 
absolute  Desootism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duly,  to  Ihrovv  otT  such  (Government,  and  to  provide 
newGiiaids  lor  their  fiitiiie  secuiity  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  (.'olonies;  and 
such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  Systems  of  Government.  The 
liistory  of  the  piesenl  King  ol  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usnrpatious,  all 
having  in  iliiecl  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  Tyranny  over  these  States.  To  prove  this, 
let  Facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  Assent  to  Laws,  the  most  whole.some  and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forhidden  his  Governors  to  pass  Laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless  sus- 
pended in  their  (ipeiatiou  till  his  Assent  should  be  obtained;  and  when  so  suspended,  be  has  utterly 
neglected  to  attend  to  them  . 

He  ha.s  refused  to  pass  other  r,aws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts  of  people,  unless  those 
people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  Kepresentation  in  the  Legislature,  a  right  inestimable  to  thein 
and  formidable  to  tyiants  onlj'. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unnsnal,  uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the 
depositoiy  of  tlieir  public  Records,  lor  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his 
measures. 

He  has  dissolved  Representative  Houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing  with  manly  firmness  his  inva- 
sions ou  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time,  aftersnch  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  elected  ;  whereby  the 
Legislative  powers,  incapable  of  .A.nnihilalion,  have  returned  to  the  People  at  laige  lor  their  exer- 
cise; the  State  remaining  in  the  meantime  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without,  aud 
convulsions  witliin. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  populntion  of  these  States;  for  that  purpose  o'lstructlng  the 
J^aws  for  Natnralization  of  Foreigners;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migrations  hither, 
and  raising  llie  conditions  of  new  .Appropriations  of  fjands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  Aomiuistratiou  of  Justice,  by  refusing  his  Assent  to  Laws  for  establishing 
Judiciary  Powers. 

He  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his  Will  alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their  ofHces,  and  the  amount 
and  payment  of  their  salaiies. 

He'has  elected  a  multitndeof  New  Offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  OfScers  to  harass  our  peo- 
ple, and  eat  out  their  substance. 

lie  has  kept  ill  1101  ig  us,  in  times  ol  p,eace.  Standing  Armies  without  the  Consent  of  on  r  legislature. 

He  ha-s  aflecled  to  render  the  Military  independent  of  aud  supeiior  to  the  Civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  oiheis  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitution,  and 
unacknowledged  by  our  laws;  giving  his  Assent  to  their  Acts  of  pretended  Legislatiou: 

For  qnartei  lug  laige  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us: 

For  protecting  them,  by  amock  Trial, from  punishment  for  any  Murders  which  theyshould  com- 
mit ou  tlie  Inhabitaiils  of  these  States: 

For  cutting  olVonr 'I'rade  with  all  parts  of  the  world: 

For  imposing  Taxes  on  us  without  our  Consent : 

For  depriving  US  ill  many  cases,  of  the  benetitsof 'Trial  by  jury: 

For  traiisportina'  us  beyond  Seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  otTeuces: 

For  alinllsliing  the  free  System  of  Knglish  f<aws  in  a  neighboring  Province,  establishing  therein  an 
Aihilraiy  government,  and  enlarging  its  Boundaries  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit 
Instrument  loi  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  Colonies: 

For  taking  away  our  Oiniiers.  abolishing  our  most  valuable  Laws,  and  altering  fundamentally 
the  Forms  ol  onrtJoveinnients: 

Forsnspendingoiuown  r>egislaturea,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate 
for  us  in  alfcases  whatsoever 

He  has  abdicated  Government  here,  oy  declaring  us  out  of  bis  Froteclion  and  waging  War 
against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  Coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our 
people. 

He  is  at  this  lime  transporting  large  Armies  of  foreign  Mercenaiies  to  compleat  the  works  of 
death,  desolai  ion  and  tvraniiy.  already  begun  with  circumstances  of  Cruelty  &  peilidy  scarcely 
paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  Head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-Cilizens  taken  captive  on  the  high  Seas  to  bear  Arms  against  their 
Country,  to  become  the  executioneis  of  their  frieuds  aud  Brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their 
Hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us,  and  has  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants 
of  our  fiontiers,  the  merciless  Indian  Savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare,  is  an  uudistinguished 
destruction  of.-vU  ages,  sexes  and  conditions. 

la  every  stage  of  these  Oppressions  We  have  Petitioned  for  Redress  in  the  most  humble  terms: 
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DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE— Om^inued. 

Our  repeated  Petitions  have  oeen  answered  only  by  repealed  Injury     A  Prince,  whose  character  is 
thus  marEea  Dy  every  act  which  may  define  a  Tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  peopla 

Nor  have  We  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British  brethren.  We  have  warned  them  from 
time  to  time  of  attempts  by  their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We 
haveremlnded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have  ap- 
pealed to  tbeir  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  haveconjured  them  by  the  tiesof  our  common 
kindred  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would  Inevitably  interrupt  our  connections  and  corre- 
spondence. They  too  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justiceand  of  consanguinity.  We  must,  there- 
fore, acquiesce  in  the  necessity,  which  denounces  our  Separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Enemies  in  War,  In  Peace  Friends. 

WE,  THEREFORE,  the  Repeksentativks  of  the  Unitkd  Statks  op  America,  in  Okn-erai. 
CONQRKSS,  Assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  lor  tne  rectitude  of  our  inten- 
tions, do,  in  the  Name,  and  by  authority  of  the  good  People  of  these  Colonies,  solemnly  POBi-rsH 
and  declare.  That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  Right  ought  to  be  free  and  independent 
States;  that  tliey  are  Absolved  from  all  Allegiance  to' the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  con- 
nection between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved;  and  that 
asPREK  AND  independent  STATES,  they  have  full  Power  to  levy  War,  conclude  Peace,  contract 
Alliances,  establish  Commerce,  and  to  doall  other  Acts  and  Things  which  independent  States 
may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  hrm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence,  We  mutuallypledge  toeach  other  our  lives,  our  Fortunes,  and  oui  sacred  Honor. 

SIGNERS  OF  THE  DECLARATION  OP  INDEPENDENCE. 
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WASHINGTON'S    FAREWELL    ADDRESS. 

EXTRACTS    FROM    HIS    ADDRESS    COUNSETLLING    THE    MAINTENANCE    OF    THB 
UNION.— CONFINEMENT  OF   THE   GENERAL   GOVERNMENT   TO   ITS   CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL,      LIMITATIONS,        AND        AVOIDANCE        OF       RELATIONS 

WITH    FOREIGN    POLITICAL    AFFAIRS. 
(3b  i/ic  People  qf  the  United  Slates  on  His  Approacliing  Retirement  from  the  PresldtTicy.  ) 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop;  but  a  solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot  end 
5ut  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehension  of  danger  natural  to  that  solicitude,  urge  me,  on 
an  occasion  like  the  present,  to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to 
your  frequtnt  review,  some  sentiments,  which  are  the  lesult  of  much  reflection,  of  no  in- 
considerable observation,  and  which  appear  to  me  all-important  to  the  permanency  of  your 
felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be  afforded  to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as  you  can 
only  see  in  them  the  disinterested  warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can  possibly  have 
no  personal  motive  to  bias  his  counsel;  nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  encouragement  to  It, 
your   indulgent   reception   of   my  sentiments  on  a  former  and   not   dissimilar   occasion. 

Interwoven  as  Is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  reoom- 
mendatlon  of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

PRESERVATION   OF    THE    UNION. 

The  unity  of  government,  which  constitutes  you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to 
you.  It  Is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  Independence — 
the  support  of  your  tranquillity  at  home,  your  peace  abroad,  of  your  safety,  of  your 
prosperity,  of  that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But  as  It  is  easy  to  foresee 
that,  from  different  causes  and  from  different  quarters,  much  pains  will  be  taken, 
many  artifice's  employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth;  as  this 
is  the  point  in  your  polltieal  fortress  against  which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  external 
enemies  will  be  most  constantly  and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and  insidiously) 
directed — it  is  of  Infinite  moment  that  you  should  properly  estimate  the  immense  value 
of  your  national  union  to  your  collective  and  individual  happiness;  that  you  should 
cherish  a  cordial,  habitual  and  immovable  attachment  to  It;  accustoming  yourselves  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity;  watch- 
ing for  Its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest 
even  a  suspicion  that  it  can,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned;  and  Indignantly  frowning  upon 
the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest, 
or   to  enfeeble   the   sacred  ties  which   now   link  tog-ther  the  various   parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  Inducement  of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by  birth  or 
choice  of  a  common  country,  that  country  has  "a  right  to  concentrate  your  affections.  The 
name  of  America,  which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national  capacity,  must  always  exalt 
the  just  pride  of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation  derived  from  local  discriminations. 
With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you  have  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits,  and 
political  principles.  You  have,  in  a  common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed  together;  the 
Independence  and  liberty  you  possess  are  the  work  of  joint  counsels  and  joint  efforts,  of 
common  dangers,  sufferings,  and  successes. 

ENCROACHMENTS    BY    THB    GOVERNMENT. 

It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits  of  thinking,  in  a  free  country,  should  in- 
spire caution  in  those  intiusted  with  its  administration,  to  confine  themselves  within 
their  respective  constitutional  spheies,  avoiding,  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  one 
department,  to  encroach  upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to  consolidate 
the  powers  of  all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form  of 
government,  a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that  love  of  power,  and  proneness  to 
abuse  it  which  predominates  in  the  human  heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth 
of  this  position.  The  necessity  of  reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of  political  power, 
by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into  different  depositories,  and  constituting  each  the 
guardian  of  the  public  weal,  against  invasio'ns  by  the  others,  has  been  evinced  by 
experiments,  ancient  and  modern;  some  of  them  in  our  own  country,  and  under  our  own 
eyes.  To  preserve  them  must  be  as  necessary  as  to  Institute  them.  If,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  people,  the  distribution  or  modification  of  the  constitutional  powers  be.  in  any 
particular,  wrong,  let  i'  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way  which  the  Constitu- 
tion designates.  But  let  there  be  no  change  or  usurpation;  for  though  this,  in  one 
instance,  may  be  the  instrument  of  good.  U  is  the  customary  weapon  by  which  free 
governments  are  destroyed.  The  precedent  must  always  greatly  overbalance,  in  perma- 
nent evil,  any  partial  or  transient  benefit  which   the  use  can,   at  any    time,   yield. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward  all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with 
all;  religion  and  morality  enjoin  this  conduct;  and  can  it  be  that  good  policy  does  not 
equally  enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy  Of  a  free,  enlightened,  and.  at  no  distant  period,  a, 
great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel  example  of  a  people 
always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  that,  in  the  course 
of  times  and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it?  Can  it  be  that  Providence 
has  not  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?  The  experirtient, 
at  least,  is  recommended  by  every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human  nature.  Alas!  is  it 
rendered  impossible  by  its  vices? 

ENTANGLEMENTS  WITH  FOTIEIGN  POWERS. 
Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow- 
citizens)  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  constantly  awake;  since  history  and 
experience  prove  that  foreign  influence  Is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  republican 
government.  But  that  jealousy  to  be  useful,  must  be  Impartial;  else  it  becomes  the  in- 
Btrument  of  the  very  Influence  to  be  avoided.  Instead  of  a  defence  against  It.  Excessive 
partiality  for  one  foreign  nation,  and  excessive  dislike  for  another,  cause  those  whom 
they  actuate   to  see  danger   only   on  one  side,   and   serve   to  veil,    and   even  second,   the  arts 
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of  influence  on  the  other.  Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  Intrigues  of  the  favorite, 
are  liafcle  to  become  suspected  and  odious,  while  Its  tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause 
and   confidence  of   the  people,   to  surrender  their   interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  u.=:,  in  regard  to  foreign  nations.  Is,  In  extending  our 
commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little  political  connection  as  possible.  So  far 
&s  we  have  already  formed  engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  'good  faith. 
Here    let    us   stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are 
essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore.  It  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  impli- 
cate ourselves,  by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the 
ordinary   combinations   and   collisions   of   her  friendships   or   enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different 
course.  If  we  remain  one  people  under  an  efficient  government,  the  period  is  not  far  off 
when  we  may  defy  material  Injury  from  external  annoyance;  when  we  may  talte  such 
an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  rfiay  at  any  time  resolve  upon,  to  bo 
scrupulously  respected;  when  belligerent  nations,  under  the  impossibility  of  making 
acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation;  when  we  may 
choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  interest,   guided  by  justice,   shall  counsel. 

PARTING    COUNSELS. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate  friend, 
I  dare  not  hope  that  they  will  make  the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could  wish;  that 
they  will  control  the  usual  current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent  our  nation  from  running 
the  course  which  hitherto  has  marked  the  destiny  of  nations;  but  if  I  may  even  flatter  my- 
self that  they  may  be  productive  of  spme  pa-tial  benefit,  some  occasional  good;  that 
t'hey  may  now  and  then  recur  to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn  against  the 
misdhiefs  of  foreign  intrigues,  to  guard  ag'ainst  the  imposturea  of  pretended  patriotism, 
this  hope  will  be  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude  tor  your  welfare  by  which  they  have 
been   dictated. 

United   States.    September   17,    1796.  GEORGE   WASHINGTON. 


THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE. 

"  The  Monroe  doctrine"  was  enunciated  in  the  following  words  in  President  Monroe's  message 
to  Congress  December  2,  1823 : 

"  In  the  discussions  to  which  this  interest  has  given  rise,  and  in  the  arrangements  by  which  they 
may  terminate,  the  occa.slon  has  been  deemed  proper  forassertiug,  as  a  principle  in  which  rights  and 
Interests  of  the  United  Stales  are  involved,  that  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent 
condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for 
future  colonization  by  any  European  power.  •  «  «  We  owe  it,  therefoie,  to  candor  and  to  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the  United  Slates  and  those  powers  to  declare  that  we  should 
consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dan- 
gerous to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European  power 
we  have  not  interfered  and  shall  not  interfere.  But  with  the  governments  who  have  declared  their 
independence  and  maintain  it,  and  whose  independence  we  have,  on  great  consideration  and  on  Just 
principles,  acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them  or 
controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny  by  any  European  power  in  any  other  light  than  as  the 
manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United  State.s.  " 

Secretaryof  State  01  ney  in  his  despatch  of  July  20, 1895.  on  the  Venezuelan  Boundary  Dispute,  said: 
"It  (the  Monroe  doctrine)  does  not  establish  any  general  protectorate  by  the  United  States  over 
other  American  .state.s.    It  does  not  relieve  any  American  State  from  its  obligations  as  fixed  by  inter- 
national law,  nor  prevent  any  European  power  directly  interested  from  enforcing  such  obligations  or 
from  inflicting  merited  punisliment  for  the  breach  of  them." 

President  Roosevelt  In  a  speech  in  1902  upon  the  results  of  the  Spanish- American  war,  said : 
"  The  Monroe  doctrine  issimply  a  statement  of  our  very  firm  belief  that  the  nations  now  existing 
on  this  continent  must  be  left  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  among  themselves,  and  that  this  conti- 
nent is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  colonizing  ground  of  any  European  power.  The  one  power  ou 
the  continent  that  can  make  the  power  effective  is,  of  course,  ourselves;  for  in  the  world  asit  is,  a 
nation  which  advances  a  given  doctrine,  likely  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  other  nations,  must  pos- 
sess ttie  power  to  back  it  up,  If  it  wishes  the  doctrine  to  be  respected.' ' 


The  United  States  Senate  on  August  2.  1912,  adopted  the  following  resolution  proposed  by 
Senator  Lodge,  by  a  vote  of  51  to  4,  the  negative  votes  being  those  of  Senatoi-s  Cummms  of  Iowa, 
McC'nmber  of  North  Dakota.   Percy  of  Mississippi,  and  Stone  of  Missouri, 

"Resolved.  That  wlien  ,^nv  harbor  or  other  place  in  the  American  Continent  is  so  situated  that 
the  occupation  thereof  for  naval  or  military  purposes  might  threaten  the  communications  or  the 
safety  of  the  United  States,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  could  not  see  without  grave  concern 
the  Dossession  of  such  hiuhor  or  other  place  bv  anv  corporation  or  association  which  has  such  a 
relation  to  another  Goverimient,  not  American,  as  to  give  that  Government  practical  power  of  con- 
trol for  national  purposes."  ,,      .  , 

Thisaction  of  tlie  Senate  erew  ont  of  the  report  that  a  stretch  of  territory  bordering  on  Magdalena 
Bay,  Mexico,  mielit  be  acquired  by  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  country,  and  thus  through  their  control 
bvtheirown  natioi:il  Government  become  the  base  of  permanent  naval  or  military  occupation.  In 
explanation  of  the  resolution  Senator  Lodge  said:  "The  declaration  rests  on  a  much  broader  and 
older  ground  than  the  Monroe  doctrine.  This  resolution  rests  on  the  generally  accepte<l  principle 
that  every  nation  has  a  right  to  protect  its  own  safety :  and  if  it  feels  that  the  possession  of  any  given 
harbor  or  place  is  prejndical  to  its  safety,  it  is  its  duty  and  right  to  intervene."  The  Senate 
added  that  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  gave  to  Magdalena  Bay  an  importance  that  it  had 
never  V)e  fore  possessed,  as  I  be  Panama  routes  pass  in  front  of  it. 

Notl)einga3oint  resolution  requiring  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
signature  of  the  President,  the  resolution  adopted  as  above  was  an  expression  of  opinion  of  the 
Senate  only.    The  other  house  took  no  action. 
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LINCOLN    MEMORIAL. 

TO    COST    TWO    MILLION    DOLLARS. 

The  Sixty-first  Congress,  third  session,  passed  an  act,  approved  February  9,  1911.  "to  provide 
a  commission  to  secure  plans  and  designs  for  a  monument  or  memorial  to  the  memory  of  Abraham 
I,lncoln."     The  text  of  the  act  Is  us  follows- 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  RejiT esentatives  of  he  United  States  of  Amrjica  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  WUllam  H.  Taft,  *  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  George 
Peabody  Wetmore.  Samuel  Walker  McCall,  t  H.  D.  Money,  and  Champ  Clark  are  hereby  created 
a  oommlaslon  to  be  known  as  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Commission,  to  procure  and  determine  upon 
a  locution,  plan,  and  design  for  a  monument  or  memorial  In  the  city  of  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  That  In  the  discharge  of  its  duties  hereunder  said  commission  Is  authorized  to  employ 
the  services  of  such  artiste,  sculptors,  architects,  and  others  as  It  shall  determine  to  be  necessary, 
and  to  avail  Itself  of  the  services  or  advice  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  created  by  the  act 
approved  May  17,  1910. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  construction  of  the  monument  or  memorial,  herein  and  hereby  authorized, 
shall  be  upon  such  site  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  commission  herein  created,  and  approved  by 
Congress,  and  said  construction  shall  be  entered  upon  as  speedily  as  practicable  after  the  plan  and 
design  therefor  Is  determined  upon  and  arproved  by  Congress,  and  shall  be  prosecuted  to  completion, 
under  the  direction  of  said  commission  and  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  under  a  con- 
tract or  contracts  hereby  authorized  to  be  entered  Into  by  said  Secretary  In  a  total  sum  not  exceeding 
two  million  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  That  vacancies  occurring  In  the  membership  of  the  commission  shall  be  filled  by 
appointment  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

By  joint  resolution,  approved  February  1,  191.3,  Congress  approved  the  plan,  design  and  location 
for  the  memorial  recommended  by  the  commission. 

The  memorial  is  being  erected  in  Potomac  Park  on  the  axis  of  the  United  States  Capitol  and 
the  Washington   Monument,  In  accordance  with  plans  prepared  by  Henry  Bacon  of  New  York  City. 

Work  on  the  construction  of  the  memorial  was  commenced  on  Lincoln's  Birthday,  February  12,  1914, 
when  the  first  sod  was  turned  by  the  Special  Resident  Commissioner,  ex-Senator  Blackburn.  The  founda- 
tion was  completed  and  the  cornerstone  laid  February  12,  1915.  One  million  three  hundred  thoiisand  dol- 
lars has  been  appropriated  by  Congress  toward  the  construction,  which  Is  to  cost  $2,000,000,  the  memorial 
to  be  completed  In  four  years  from  the  commencement  of  work. 

The  foundation  of  the  memorial,  which  Is  of  reinforced  concrete,  rises  45  feet  above  the  present  grade, 
and  will  be  surrounded  by  a  mound  of  earth  1,000  feet  In  diameter.  The  ext«rlor  of  the  memorial  proper  Is 
of  white  Colorado  Yule  marble,  and  the  Interior  limestone.  The  only  sculpture  will  be  a  colossal  statue  of 
Lincoln,  being  designed  by  Daniel  Chester  French,  flanked  by  two  bronze  panels  bearing  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg and  Second  Inaugural  addresses. 

*  Joseph  C.  S.  Blackburn,  former  United  States  Senator  from  Kentucky,  was  appointed  by 
President  Wilson  on  February  2,  1914,  to  flU  the  vacancy  on  the  commission  caused  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Culiora.  t  Thomas  S.  Martin,  United  States  Senator  from  Virginia,  wa.-<  afterward  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  commission  caused  by  the  death  of  Senator  Money.  Secretary  of  the  Memorial. 
Henry  A.  Vale,  Office  Building,  United  States  Senate. 

TELESCOPES. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  telescopes,  viz.,  refracting  and  reflecting.  In  the  former  the  rays  ot 
light  are  made  to  converge  to  a  focus  by  lenses,  while  in  the  latter  they  arc  made  to  converge  by 
being  reflected  from  the  surface  of  a  slightly  concaved,  highly  polished  n  Irror. 

The  chief  disadvantages  of  refracting  telescopes  are  the  chromatic  and  spherical  aberrations 
of  the  leases.  In  reflecting  telesoopes  these  aberrations  can  be  done  away  with  by  using  parabolio 
mirrors,  but  the  great  objection  to  the  latter  are  the  many  mechanical  difficulties  that  have  to  be 
overcome. 

Owing  to  the  travelling  of  the  earth  In  Its  orbit  and  revolving  about  its  axis,  stars  if  viewed  by, 
a  fixed  telescope  would  soon  disappear.  It  is  thus  necessury  that  a  telescope  be  mounted  so  a  star 
will  always  be  in  its  field.     This  Is  acomplished  by  using  an  eoiatoriai  mounting. 

In  an  equatorial  mounting  there  are  two  axes,  one  called  the  "polar"  that  Is  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  earth,  and  the  other  the  "declination"  at  right  angles  to  It.  Hence,  when  a  star  Is  to  be 
followed,  the  telescope  is  clamped  In  position,  and  by  means  of  clockwork  follows  the  star  so  it 
always  remains  In  view. 

The  magnifying  power  of  telescopes  is  generally  expressed  In  diameters,  the  practical  limit  of 
power  being  100  diameters  per  inch  of  diameter  of  the  telescope.  Thus  the  36-Inch  telescope  at 
the  Lick  Observatory  may  give  a  magnlfving  power  of  .T.fiOO  dlarreters.  But  such  high  power  can 
only  be  used  In  a  very  clear  atmo-iphere,  and  consequently  most  astronomical  observations  are 
made  at  1,000  diameters. 

REFRACTING     TELEPCOPF.S. 

The  largest  In  the  world  are  In  the  Ignited  States.  7 he  one  at  Yerkes  Observatory,  Geneva 
Lake,  Wis.,  has  an  object  lens  40  Inches  In  diameter  with  a  fornl  length  of  64  feet.  The  movable 
part  of  the  instrument  turning  on  the  polar  axis  weighs  about  12  tons,  and  the  clock  1  W  tons.  Other 
large  telescope"  are  the  36-Inch  at  Lick  Ob.servatory,  Mt.  Hamilton,  Cal.,  where  many  Important 
astronomical  discoveries  have  been  made;  the  20-inch  at  the  U.  S.  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  the  24-iiich  belonging  to  Harvar.l  University.  There  is  a  30-inch  refracting  telescope  at  the 
Allegheny  Observatory.   Rivervlew   Park    Pa. 

Abroad  is  the  30-lnch  at  the  Imperial  Obseivatory,  Pulovak  ;near  St  Petensburg),  Russia. 
This  telescope  has  a  platform  at  the  1  wer  end  of  the  polar  axis,  from  which  ob.servers  can  rtadlly 
operate  the  Instrument.  The  Meudon  Observatory  (near  Paris,  France)  h.as  a  32-inch,  the  Potsdam, 
Prussia,  a  31-lnch,  and  the  Royal  Ohser-  atory,  at  Greenwich,  England,  a  2«-lnch.  There  Is  a  32- 
!nch  being  Installed  at  the  Nlcolaleff   Observatory  of  Russia. 

REFLECTING    TELESCOPES. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  Instruments  ever  built  Is  at  Mt.  Wilson  Observatory,  Pasadena,  C-al. 
The  mirror  Is  sliver  on  glass,  60  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs  nearly  a  ton  The  telescope  Is  moved 
by  electric  motors  In  right  ascension  and  declination  An  Important  feature  In  this  Instrument 
Is  the  different  focal  lengths  that  can  be  ob'.alned  The  60-Inch  mirror  has  a  25-foot  focus,  but  by 
a  suitable  arrangement  of  mirrors  It  Is  possible  to  get  focal  lengths  of  SO,  100  and  150  feet.  At  the 
same  observatory  a  100-Inch  reflector  is  being  constructed.  The  tube  of  the  telescope,  with  the 
mirror  at  the  bottom,  will  be  43  feet  long,  and  with  the  mountings  will  weigh  nearly  20  tons.  There 
Is  a  36-Inch  reflector  at  T,lck  Observatory,  Harvard  University  has  a  28-Inch  and  a  60-Inch,  and 
at  the  Yerkes  Observatory  Is  a  24  Inch. 

Other  notable  reflectors  are  the  Lord  Rosse,  at  Birr  Castle,  Ireland,  which  has  a  mirror  72  inches 
In  diameter  of  speculum  metal  and  a  focal  length  of  54  feet,  a  48-Inch  at  Melbourne.  Australia,  a 
60-Inch  at  Ealing.  England,  a  48-Inch  at  Paris.  France,  and  a  39-Inch  at  Meudon,  France.  The 
Dominion  Astronomical  Observatory  h.is  had  plans  pt-epared  for  erecting  a  72-Inch  near  Victoria,- 
B.  C.  The  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  60-inch  re.necting  telescope  for  the  National  Observatory  at 
Cordoba,  Argentina,  was  awarded. 
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THE    NATIONAL    FLAG. 

THB  oflBclal  flag  of  the  United  States  bears  forty-eight  white  stars  In  a  blue  field,  arranged  In  six  rows 
of  eight  stars  each.  Two  stars  were  added  In  1912  by  the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  the 
Union.  The  garrison  flag  of  the  Array  Is  made  of  bunting,  thtrty-slx  feet  fly  and  twenty  feet  hoist,  thirteen 
stripes,  and  In  the  upper  quarter,  next  the  staff.  Is  the  field  or  "union"  of  stars,  equal  to  the  number  of 
Stales,  on  blue  field,  over  one-third  length  of  the  flag,  extending  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  fourth  red  stripe 
from  the  top.  The  storm  flag  Is  twenty  feet  by  ten  feet,  and  the  recruiting  flag  nine  feet  nine  Inches  by  four 
feet  four  Inches.  The  "Union  Jack"  is  blue  with  a  star  for  every  State  in  white.  The  Revenue  Marine 
Service  flag,  authorized  by  act  of  Congress,  March  2,  1799,  was  originally  prescribed  to  "consist  of  sixteen 
perpendicular  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white,  the  union  of  the  ensign  bearing  the  arms  of  the  United  States 
in  dark  blue  on  a  white  field."  The  sixteen  stripes  represented  the  number  of  States  which  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  at  that  time,  and  no  change  has  been  made  since.  June  14,  the  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  flag,  is  celebrated  as  Flag  Day  In  a  large  part  of  the  Union. 

The  National  flag  should  be  hoisted  preferably  at,  but  not  earlier  than  sunrise,  and  never  later  than 
8  o'clock.  When  the  National  and  State  or  other  flags  fly  together  the  National  flag  should  be  on  the  right. 
When  used  on  a  bier  or  casket  at  a  funeral  the  stars  should  be  placed  at  the  head.  In  no  case  should  the 
flag  be  allowed  to  touch  the  ground.  The  statutes  of  the  United  States  forbid  the  use  of  the  flag  in 
registered  trade-marks,  and  the  use  of  the  flag  for  advertising  purposes  is  illegal. 

The  President's  flag  consists  of  a  blue  background,  in  the  centre  of  which  appears  the  seal  of  the  United 
States. 

The  flag  of  Admiral  of  U.  S.  Navy  la  blue  with  four  white  stars — two  horizontal  and  two  perpendicular 
in  centre. 

The  flag  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  blue  with  two  white  stars  (perpendicular)  at  either  end  and 
white  anchor  in  centre. 

The  consular  flag  Is  blue  with  large  white  C  in  centre,  surrounded  by  thirteen  white  stars. 

The  flag  of  the  Panama  Canal  consists  of  a  blue  square  bearing  the  letters  "P.  C."  in  white. 

The  flag  of  New  York  State  is  blue  charged  with  the  arms  of  the  State.  The  flag  of  New  York  City 
consists  of  three  perpendicular  lines,  blue,  white,  and  orange  (the  blue  neareet  the  flag  BtaS);  on  the  white 
bar  is  the  seal  ol  the  city,  without  the  legend. 


LIFEBOAT    REQUIREMENTS. 

As  contained  In  part  In  the  General  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors! 
Steamboat-Inspection  Service,  edition  of  July  22,  1914,  and  in  amendments  of  said  rules: 

All  pleasure  steamers,  and  all  other  steamers  over  150  tons,  but  not  exceeding  1,000  tons,  limited  by 
their  certificates  of  Inspection  to  routes  not  more  than  15  miles  from  any  harbor,  shall  not  be  required  to 
iave  more  than  one  of  the  lifeboats  to  be  ol  180  cubic  feet  capacity.  Nothing,  however,  in  this  proviso  shall 
exempt  any  such  steamer  Jrom  carrying  the  aggregate  cubic  feet  of  lifeboat  capacity  required  by  the  rules. 

All  ocean,  coastwise,  lake,  bay,  and  sound  steamers  carrying  passengers,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
for  In  the  rules,  shall  be  equipped  with  lifeboats  of  sufllclent  capacity  to  accommodate  at  one  time  all  persona 
on  board.     One-half  of  such  equipment  may  be  In  approved  life  rafts  or  approved  collapsible  lifeboats. 

All  liver  steamers  not  carrying  passengers,  except  as  otherwise  provided,  shall  have  at  least  one  good 
substantial  boat  with  lines  attached,  and  properly  supplied  with  oars,  and  kept  at  all  times  in  good  con- 
dition and  ready  for  Immediate  use. 

Ocean  steamers  carrying  passengers  shall  be  equipped  with  lifeboats  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accom- 
modate at  one  time  all  persons  on  board.  Including  passengers  and  crew.  One-half  of  such  lifeboat  equip- 
ment may  be  In  aporoved  llferafta  or  approved  collapsible  lifeboats. 

Coastwise  steamers  carrying  passengers  shall  be  equipped  with  lifeboats  of  suCRclent  capacity  to 
accommodate  at  one  time  all  persons  on  board.  Including  passengers  and  crew.  Provided,  however,  that 
such  steamers  navigating  during  the  Interval  from  the  fifteenth  day  of  May  to  the  fifteenth  day  of  September 
In  any  one  year,  both  dates  Inclusive,  will  be  required  to  be  equipped  with  lifeboats  of  only  such  capacity 
as  will  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  at  one  time  at  least  60  per  cent,  of  all  persons  on  board.  Including 
passengers  and  crew;  two-thirds  of  such  required  lifeboat  equipment  throughout  the  year  may  be  In  approved, 
llferafts  or  approved  collapsible  lifeboats. 

Lake,  bay,  and  sound  steamers  carrying  passengers  shall  be  equipped  with  lifeboats  of  sufllcient 
capacity  to  accommodate  at  one  time  all  persons  on  board,  including  passengers  and  crew:  Provided, 
however,  that  such  steamers  navigating  during  the  Interval  from  the  fifteenth  day  of  May  to  the  fifteenth  day 
of  October,  In  any  one  year,  both  dates  Inclusive,  shall  be  required  to  be  equipped  with  lifeboats  of  only 
such  capacity  as  will  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  at  one  time  at  least  30  per  cent,  of  nil  persons  on  board, 
Including  passengers  and  crew:  Provided,  further.  That  such  steamers  navigating  routes  lying  at  all  points 
within  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  land,  or  over  waters  whose  depth  is  net  sufficient  to  entirely  submerge 
the  vessel  in  case  of  disaster,  shall,  during  the  Interval  from  the  fifteenth  day  of  May  to  the  fifteenth  day 
of  October,  in  any  one  year,  both  dates  Inclusive,  be  required  to  be  equipped  with  Iif»boats  of  only  such 
capacity  as  will  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  at  one  time  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  all  persons  on  board. 
Including  passengers  and  crew:  Provided,  further.  That  lake,  bay,  and  sound  steamers  carrying  passengers 
and  navigating  the  waters  of  the  lakes,  bays,  and  sounds  tributary  to  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Atlantic  coast 
south  of  the  thirty-third  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  shall  be  equipped  with  lifeboats 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  at  one  time  at  least  30  per  cent,  of  all  persons  on  board.  Including 
passengers  and  crew:  Provided,  however.  That  such  steamers  navigating  routes  lying  at  all  points  within 
a  distance  of  three  rriles  from  land,  or  over  waters  whose  depth  Is  not  sufficient  to  entirely  submerge  the 
vessel  In  case  of  disaste"-,  shall  be  required  to  be  equipped  with  lifeboats  of  only  such  capacity  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  accommodate  at  one  ti'ne  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  all  persons  on  board.  Including  passengers  and 
crew.  Three-fourths  of  the  lifeboat  capacity  required  on  lake,  bay,  and  sound  steamers  may  be  In  aporoved 
decked  lifeboats,  llferafts,  or  approved  collapsible  lifeboats:  Provided,  further.  That  such  steamers 
equipped  with  wireless  telegraphy  navigating  in  daylight  only  and  whose  routes  are  at  all  times  within  a 
dtetance  of  10  miles  from  land  or  over  waters  whose  depth  Is  not  sufficient  to  entirely  submerge  the  vessel 
In  case  of  disaster  shall,  during  the  interval  from  the  fifteenth  day  of  May  to  the  fllteentn  day  of  October, 
In  anv  one  year,  both  dates  Inclusive,  be  required  to  be  equipped  with  lifeboats  of  only  such  capacity  as 
will  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  at  one  time  at  least  15  per  cent,  of  all  persons  on  board.  Including  passen- 
gers and  crew.  Three-fourths  of  the  lifeboat  capacity  may  be  In  approved  llferafts  or  approved  collapsible 
lifeboats. 

River  steamers  carrying  passengers  shall  be  equipped  with  lifeboats  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accom- 
modate at  one  time  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  all  persons  on  board.  Including  passengers  and  crew.  Three- 
fourths  of  such   lifeboat  equipment  may  be  in  approved  llferafts  or  approved  collapsible  lifeboats. 

The  navigation  of  ferryboats  shall  be  confined  to  the  ferry  routes  specified  In  the  certificate  of  Inspection, 
but  such  vessels  may  be  permitted  to  go  beyond  their  authorized  routes  with  passengers  only,  or  without 
such  permit,  to  lighten  or  relieve  vessels  In  distress.  When  any  ferryboat  leaves  her  ferry  route  and  carries 
passengers  she  shall  be  required  to  carry  the  same  officers,  crew,  and  equipment  as  required  of  other  steamers 
carryli^  passengers. 
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THE    SINGLE    TAX. 

'  THE  following  statement  of  the  single  tax  principle  was  written  by  Henry  George,  Sr.: 

We  assert  as  our  fundamental  principle  the  self-evident  truth  enunciated  In  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence,  that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
Inalienable  rights.  We  hold  that  all  men  are  equally  entitled  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  what  God 
nas  created  and  of  what  Is  gained  by  the  general  growth  and  Improvement  of  the  community  of  which 
they  are  a  part.  Therefore,  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  hold  natural  opportunities  without  a  fair 
return  to  all  for  any  special  privilege  thus  accorded  to  him,  and  that  value  which  the  growth  and 
.'mprovement  of  the  community  attaches  to  land  should  be  taken  for  the  use  of  the  community;  that 
each  Is  entitled  to  all  that  his  labor  produces;  therefore,  no  tax  should  be  levied  on  the  products  of 
labor. 

To  carry  out  these  principles,  we  are  In  favor  of  raising  all  public  revenues  for  national.  State, 
county,  and  municipal  purposes  by  a  single  tax  upon  land  values.  Irrespective  of  Improvements,  and 
of  the  abolition  of  all  other  forms  of  direct  and  Indirect  taxation. 

Since  In  all  our  States  we  now  levy  some  tax  on  the  value  of  land,  the  single  tax  can  be  Instituted 
by  the  simple  and  easy  way  of  abolishing,  one  after  another,  all  other  taxes  now  levied  and  com- 
mensurately  Increasing  the  tax  on  land  values  until  we  draw  upon  that  one  source  for  all  expenses  of 
government,  the  revenue  being  divided  between  local  government.  State  government,  and  the  general 
government,  as  the  revenue  from  direct  taxes  Is  now  divided  between  the  local  and  State  governments, 
or  by  a  direct  assessment  being  made  by  the  general  government  upon  the  States  and  paid  by  them 
from  revenues  collected  In  this  manner.  The  single  tax  we  propose  Is  not  a  tax  on  land,  and  therefore 
would  not  faU  on  the  use  of  land  and  become  a  tax  on  labor. 

It  Is  a  tax  not  on  land,  but  on  the  value  of  land.  Thus  It  would  not  fall  on  all  land,  but  only  on 
valuable  land,  and  on  that  not  In  proportion  to  the  use  made  of  It,  but  In  proportion  to  Its  value — the 
premium  which  the  user  of  land  must  pay  to  the  owner,  either  In  purchase  money  or  rent,  for  permis- 
sion to  use  valuable  land.  It  would  thus  be  a  tax  not  on  the  use  and  Improvement  of  land,  but  on  the 
ownership  of  land,  taking  what  would  otherwise  go  to  the  owner  as  owner,  and   not  as  user. 

In  assessments  under  the  single  tax  all  values  created  by  Individual  use  or  Improvement  would 
be  excluded,  and  the  only  value  taken  Into  consideration  would  be  the  value  attaching  to  the  bare 
land  by  reason  of  neighborhood,  etc.,  to  be  determined  by  Impartial  periodical  assessments.  Thus 
the  farmer  would  have  no  more  taxes  to  pay  than  the  speculator  who  held  a  similar  piece  of  land  Idle, 
and  the  man  who  on  a  city  lot  erected  a  valuable  building  would  be  taxed  no  more  than  the  man 
who  held  a  similar  lot  vacant.  The  single  tax  In  short  would  call  upon  men  to  contribute  to  the 
public  revenues  not  In  proportion  to  what  they  produce  or  accumulate,  but  In  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  natural  opportunities  they  hold.  It  would  compel  them  to  pay  just  as  much  for  holding 
land  Idle  as  for  putting  It  to  Its  fullest  use.     The  single  tax,  therefore,  would — 

1st.  Take  the  weight  of  taxation  off  the  agricultural  districts,  where  land  has  little  or  no  value 
Irrespective  of  Improvements,  and  put  It  on  towns  and  cities,  where  bare  land  rises  to  a  value  of 
millions  of  dollars  per  acre. 

2d.  Dispense  with  a  multiplicity  of  taxes  and  a  horde  of  tax-gatherers,  simplify  government, 
and  greatly  reduce  Its  cost. 

3d.  Do  away  with  the  fraud,  corruption,  and  gross  Inequality  Inseparable  from  our  present 
methods  of  taxation,  which  allow  the  rich  to  escape  while  they  grind  the  poor.  Land  cannot  be  hid 
or  carried  off,  and  Its  value  can  be  ascertained  with  greater  ease  and  certainty  than  any  other. 

4th.  Give  us  with  all  the  world  as  perfect  freedom  of  trade  as  now  exists  between  the  States  of 
the  Union,  thus  enabling  our  people  to  share  through  free  exchanges  In  all  the  advantages  which 
nature  has  given  to  other  countries,  or  which  the  peculiar  skill  of  other  peoples  has  enabled  them  to 
attain.  It  would  destroy  the  trusts,  monopolies,  and  corruptions  which  are  the  outgrowths  of  the 
tariff.  It  would  do  away  with  the  tines  and  penalties  now  levied  on  any  one  who  Improves  a  farm, 
erects  a  house,  builds  a  machine,  or  In  any  way  adds  to  the  general  stock  of  wealth.  It  would  leave 
every  one  free  to  apply  labor  or  expend  capital  In  production  or  exchange  without  fine  or  restriction, 
and  would  leave  to  each  the  full  product  of  his  exertion. 

5th.  It  would,  on  the  other  hand,  by  taking  for  public  use  that  value  which  attaches  to  land  by 
reason  of  the  growth  and  Improvement  of  the  community,  make  the  holding  of  land  unprofitable  to 
the  mere  owner  and  profitable  only  to  the  user.  It  would  thus  make  It  Impossible  for  speculators  and 
monopolists  to  hold  natural  opportunities  unused  or  only  half  used,  and  would  throw  open  to  labor 
the  Illimitable  field  of  employment  which  the  earth  offers  to  man.  It  would  thus  solve  the  labor 
problem,  do  away  with  Involuntary  poverty,  raise  wages  In  all  occupations  to  the  full  earnings  of 
labor,  make  overproduction  Impossible  until  all  human  wants  are  satisfied,  render  labor-saving  In- 
ventions a  blessing  to  all,  and  cause  such  an  enormous  production  and  such  an  equitable  distribution 
of  wealth  as  would  give  to  all  comfort,  leisure,  and  participation  In  the  advantages  of  an  advancing 
civilization,  in  securing  to  each  Individual  equal  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth.  It  is  also  a  proper 
function  of  society  to  maintain  and  control  all  public  ways  for  the  transportation  of  persons  and 
property,  and  the  transmission  of  Intelligence;  and  also  to  maintain  and  control  all  public  ways  In 
cities  for  furnishing  water,  gas,  and  all  other  things  that  necessarily  require  the  use  of  such  common 
ways. 

AMERICAN    SCENIC   AND    HISTORIC    PRESERVATION    SOCIETY. 

The  society  was  founded  by  Andrew  H.  Green,  Incorporated  In  1895,  and  la  a  National  society  for 
the  protection  of  natural  scenery,  the  preservation  of  historic  landmarks  and  the  improvement  of  cities 
President — Geo.  F.  Kunz.  Secretary — Edw.  H.  Hall,  154  Nassau  St ,  New  York.  Treasurer — N.  T.  Phillips. 


THE    PHILIPPINE    SOCIETY. 


President — Gen.  Luke  E.  Wright.  Vice-President— L,ie\it.-Co\  E.W.  Halford,  U.  S.  A.  Secretary — 
Richard  E.  Forrest.  Treasurer — Chas.  D.  Palmer.  Assistant  Secretary — William  J.  Platka,  149 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

The  Philippine  Society  was  founded  In  April,  1913,  to  diffuse  among  the  American  people  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Philippine  Islands;  to  benefit  the  people  of  the  Islands  by  co-operation 
In  the  fields  of  religion,  philanthropy,  education  and  commerce;  to  promote  social  Intercourse  In  the 
United  States  among  those  who  are  Interested  In  the  Islands — the  society  will  be  kept  free  of  all 
partisanship  or  sectarianism.      Ex-Presldent  Taft  Is  the  Honorary  President. 

The  society  Is  composed  of  persons  residing  In  the  United  States  or  in  the  Philippine  Islands  who 
are  In  any  way  Interested  In  the  welfare  of  the  Islands.  The  dues  are:  Patron  S500;  life  membership 
SlOO:  annual  membership  SIO  per  year:  associate  membership,  limited  to  officers  In  the  army  ana 
navy,  Filipinos,  and  those  engaged  In  educational  and  religious  work.  So  per  year. 
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PROGRESS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

m    AREA,    POPULATION,    AND    MATERIAL    INDUSTRIES. 
(Compiled  from  a  statement  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domeatlc  Commerce,  Department 

of  Commerce ) 


Area  b  .  .  .      .  square  miles 

Population  c no. 

Population  per  square  mile  c   no 

Wealth  de dols. 

Wealth,  per  capita  d  e dols. 

Public  debt,  less  cash  In  Treasury  g.  .dols. 

Public  debt,  per  capita      dols. 

Interest  bearing  debt  h dols 

Annual  Interest  charge      dols 

Interest,  per  capita dols 

Gold  coined dols 

SUver  coined dols 

Gold  in  circulation  j dols 

Silver  In  circulation  j dols 

Gold  certificates  in  circulation dols 

Silver  certificates  in  circulation dols. 

United  States  notes  (Greenbacks)   in 

circulation dols 

National  bank  notes  In  circulation      .dols 

Federal  Reserve  notes dols 

Miscellaneous  currency  In  circulation  I .  dols 

Total  circulation  of  money dols 

Per  capita dols. 

National  banks    no 

Capital dols 

Bank  clearings.  New  York    dols 

Total  United  States dols. 

Deposits  In  National  banks   dols 

Deposits  In  savings  banks dols 

Depositors  in  savings  banks no 

Farms  and  farm  property  d dols 

Farm  products,  value  d dols 

Manufacturing  establishments  d    no. 

Value  of  products  d dols 

United  States  Government  receipts — 

net  ordinary  r dols 

Customs dols 

Internal  revenue dols 

United  States  Government,  disburse- 
ments, net  ordinary  t  ....  dols 

War dols 

Navy dols. 

Pensions dols. 

Interest  on  public  debt dols 

Imports  of  merchandise  dols 

Per  capita    .  .  dols. 

Exports  of  merchandise    .        ...  dols 

Per  capita    ...  .    .  dols. 

Imports,  silk,  raw  lbs 

Rubber,  crude  lbs. 

Tin  plates lbs 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of. .  .  .dols. 
Domestic  exports,  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures   dols 

Domestic  exports,  all  manufactures.,  .dols 

Farm  animals,  value        dols 

Cattle no. 

Horses. .  .      .  no 

Sheep. no 

Mules no 

Swine no 

Production  of  gold dols 

Silver,  commercial  value dols. 

Coal long  tons 

Petroleum gals 

Pig  iron tons 

Steel tons 

Tin  plates lbs 

Copper long  tons 

Wool lbs 

Wheat bush 

Corn        bush 

Cotton bales 

Cane  sugar lbs. 

Sugar  consumed lbs 

Per  capita lbs 

Cotton  consumed 500-lb.  bales 

Domestic  cotton  exported lbs 

Railways  operated miles 

Passengers  carried no 

Freight  carried  1  mile short  tons 

Revenue,  ton  per  mile cents 

Passenger  cars no, 

Other  cars no. 


1800. 


892,135 

5,308,483 

6.47 


82,976,294 

15.63 

82.976,294 

3,402,601 

0.64 

317,760 

224,296 

: 16.000,000 


10,500,000 

26,500,000 

6.00 


10,848,749 

9,080,933 

809,397 

10,813,971 

2,560,879 

3,448,716 

64,131 

3,402,601 

91,252.768 

17.19 

70,971,780 

13  37 


52.144 


153,509 


18,829 


1860. 


2,997,119 

23,191,876 

7.88 

7,135,780,000 

307.69 

63,452,774 

2.74 

63,452,774 

3,782,393 

0.16 

31,981.739 

1,866,100 

147,395.456 


131,366,526 

278,761,982 
12  02 


43,431,130 

251,354 

3,967,343,580 


123,025 
1.019,106,616 

43,.'i92,889 
39,668,686 


40,948,383 

9,687,025 

7,904,725 

1,866,886 

3,782,393 

173,509,526 

7.48 

144,375,726 

6  23 


20,145,067 

1,953,702 

23,223,106 

544,180,516 

17,778,907 

4,336,719 

21,773,220 

559,331 

30,354,213 

50,000,000 

50,900 

6,266.23£ 


1880. 


563.755 


3,026,789 

50,155,783 

16.86 

42,642.000,000 

850.20 

1,919,326,748 

38.27 

1,723,993,100 

79,633,981 

1.59 

62,308,279 

27,411,694 

(    225,695,779 

\      68,622,345 

7,963,900 

5,789,569 

327,895,457 
337,415,178 


973,382,228 
19.41 
2,076 

455,909,565 
37,182,128,621 


650 

52,516,959 

100,485,944 

592,071,104 

2,454,442 

247,577.000 


422.626 

638,381,604 

9,021 


833,701,034 

819,106,973 

2,335,582 

12,180,501,538 

2,212,450,927 

253,852 

6,369,579,191 

333,526,501 
186,522,065 
124,009,374 

264,847,637 

38,116,916 

13,536,985 

56,777,174 

95,757,575 

667,954,746 

U12.51 

835,638,658 

IC16.43 

2,562,236 

16,826,099 

379,902,880 

71,266,699 

14,716,524 

121,818,298 

1,576,917,556 

33.258,000 

11,201,800 

40,765,900 

1,729,500 

34,034,100 

36,000,000 

34,717,000 

63,822,830 

1.104,017,166 

3,835,191 

1,247,335 


27,000 

232,500,000 

498,549.868 

1,717,434,543 

6,605,750 

178,872,000 

1.979,221.478 

39.46 

1.865.922 

1.822,061.114 

93.267 


1900. 


3,026,789 

75,994,575 

25.55 

88,517,306,775 

1,164.79 

1,107,711,258 

14  52 

1,023,478,860 

33,545,130 

0.44 

99,272,943 

36,345.321 

610,806,472 

142,050,334 

200,733,019 

408,465,574 

313,971,545 
300,115,112 


79,008,942 

2,055,150,998 

26.93 

3,732 

621,536,461 

51,964,588,564 

84,582,450,081 

2,458,092,758 

2,389.719,954 

6,107,083 

n20,439,901,164 

4,417,069,972 

(?207,514 

gll,406,926,701 

567,240,852 
233,164,871 
295,327,927 

487,713,792 

134,774,768 

55.953,078 

140,877,316 

40,160,333 

849,941,184 

10.93 

1,394,483.082 

17.76 

11,259,310 

49,377,138 

147,963,804 

20,478,728 


121, 

484, 

2,228, 

43, 

13, 

41, 

2, 

37, 

79, 

35, 

240, 

2,672, 

13 

10, 

849 

288 
522 

2,105 

10 

322, 

4,477 

3 
3.100 

576 
141.596 


913,548 
846,235 
123,134 
902,414 
,537,524 
883,065 
086,027 
079.356 
,171,000 
,741,100 
,789,310 
,062,218 
,789,242 
,188,329 
,004,022 
270,588 
,636,621 
,229,505 
,102,516 
,245,602 
,549,011 
,175,236 

58.91 
,603,516 
,583,188 
194,262 
,831,251 
,551,161 

0.729 
34.713 
,416.125 


1915.a 


3,026,789 

100,264,485 

33.71 

/187,739,071,090 

/1,965.00 

1,089,848,006 

10,82 

969,759,090 

22,936,642 

0.23 

<53,457,817 

i6, 083, 823 

*600,777,874 

4223,583,944 

1,076,637,759 

482,713.988 

332,035,994 

786,643.647 

80,501,710 

2.245,710 

3,585.140,626 

35.59 

7,604 

1,065,891,978 

189,760,344,971 

1163,975,683,000 

^6,661,581,354 

14,936,591,849 

111,109,499 

040,991,449,090 

p8,498,311,413 

9268.491 

820,672,051,870 

695,663,190 

209,268,107 

5415,657,052 

731,527,572 

173,982,638 

141,959,853 

164,388,959 

22,918,427 

1,674,169,740 

«16.45 

2,768,589,340 

26.70 

26,030,925 

172,068.428 

10,642.237 

22,712,660 

225,888,358 

1,166.093,728 

5,969,253,000 

58,329,000 

21,195.000 

49,956,000 

4,479.000 

64,618.000 

188,884,400 

140,348.100 

1458,504.890 

112,193,126,470 

123,332.244 

123,513,030 

11,845,130,000 

1504,018 

1290,192.000 

1878.680,000 

11,702,599,000 

115.905,840 

493,239,040 

(8.793.794.928 

189.14 

15.702.639 

4.403.578,499 

Z251.984 

11.033,679.680 

1301,398.752.108 

10.729 

l51,70O 

22,393.808 
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1800. 

1850. 

279.255 
1.949,743 
1,585.711 

198,266 

1880. 

1900. 

1915.a 

American  vessels  built  v 

106.261 
301.919 
669,921 

157.409 
2,715.224 
1,352,810 

605,102 

1.734.890 

4,735 

65,752,000 

42,989 

33,315.479 

29,215.509 

9,723 

55,942,972 

13,947 

457,257 

393,790 
4,338,145 

826,694 
1.565,587 

22.315.834 

10.774 

138.495.673 

76.688 

102.354.579 

63,167.783 

20,806 

137,687,746 

26,499 

448,572 

i316,250 

Trading  domestic,  etc 

Trading  foreign 

. . . .  tons 

16,845,063 
41,076.162 

On  Great  Lakes 

.  .  .tons 
Ste 

. . . tons 
. . .   no. 

(2,882,922 

Vessels    passing    through    Sault 
Marie  Canal     

<41,986.339 

Commercial  failures 

210.719 

Amount  of  liabilities 

. . .  dols. 

.    .no. 

.dots. 

.  .no. 

. .  .  no. 

.  dols. 

.  .no. 

....  no. 

2177.106,140 

Post-Offlces 

Receipts  of  P.-O.  Department. . . 
Telegrams  sent  (1) .      ... 
Newspapers,  etc.  (3) 

903 
2S0.8W 

18,417 
5,499.985 

2,526 

56,380 

1287,934.566 

(2)90,000,000 

23,167 

(4)303,537,849 

141,850 

993 
369.980 

Immigrants  arrived  (5) 

326,700 

a  Figures  of  1915  are  somewhat  preliminary  and  subject  to  revision.  6  Exclusive  of  Alaska  and 
Islands  belonging  to  tiie  United  State.s.  c  Census  figures,  relating  to  Continental  United  States;  the  figures 
for  1915  represent  an  astimate.  d  Census  figures,  e  True  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property.  /1912. 
g  1800  to  1850,  outstanding  principal  of  the  public  debt.  January  1  h  Figures  for  the  years  1800  to  1850 
Include  the  total  public  debt,  i  1914.  }  Gold  and  silver  cannot  be  stated  separately  prior  to  1876.  From 
1862  to  1875.  inclusive,  gold  and  silver  were  not  in  circulation,  except  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  it  is 
estimated  that  the  average  specie  circulation  was  about  525,000.000.  and  this  estimate  is  continued  for  the 
three  following  years  under  the  head  of  gold.  After  that  period  gold  was  available  for  circulation,  k  As 
the  result  of  a  special  investigation  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  a  reduction  of  $135,000,000  was  made  in 
the  estimate  of  gold  coin  in  circulation  on  July  1,  1907,  as  compared  with  the  basis  of  previous  years,  and 
on  September  1,  1910,  a  reduction  of  $9,700,000  was  made  In  the  estimate  of  silver  coin.  I  Includes  notes 
of  Bank  of  United  States;  State  bank  notes;  demand  notes  of  1862  and  1863;  fractional  currency,  1870; 
Treasury  notes  of  1890-1891  to  date,  and  currency  certificates,  act  of  June  8,  1892-1900.  m  Includes  all 
deposits,  demand  and  time,  n  Includes  value  of  buildings,  $3,556,639,496  The  Twelfth  Census  was  the 
first  to  collect  statistics  of  buildings  ou  farms,  o  Includes  value  of  buildings.  36,325.451.528.  p  Gross  value 
of  all  farm  products.  The  figures  of  the  various  censuses  are  not  comparable,  reason  for  which  will  be  found 
In  census  reports,  q  Exclusive  of  neighborhood  industries  and  hand  trades.  Included  in  years  previous  to 
1905.  T  "Ordinary  receipts"  include  receipts  from  customs,  internal  revenue,  direct  tax.  public  lands,  and 
"miscellaneous,"  but  do  not  include  receipts  from  loans,  premiums.  Treasury  notes,  or  revenues  of  Post-Offlce 
Department,  s  Includes  corporation  and  income  taxes.  S79.828.675  in  1915.  t  "Ordinary  disbursements" 
Include  disbursements  for  war.  navy.  Indians,  pensions,  payments  for  interest,  and  "miscellaneous."  but 
do  not  Include  payments  for  premiums,  principal  of  public  debt,  or  disbursements  for  postal  service  paid 
from  revenues  thereof,  u  Imports  lor  consumption  after  1850.  v  Based  on  general  Imports,  w  Domestic 
exports  only  after  1860.  x  1913.  y  Includes  canal  boats  and  barges  prior  to  1880  z  First  six  months. 
(1)  Figures  relate  to  the  Western  Union  only  and  after  1900  do  not  include  messages  sent  over  leased  wires 
or  under  railroad  contracts.  (2)  Estimated  1912.  (3)  1800  to  1850.  Inclusive,  from  census  of  1880;  from 
1880  to  1900.  Inclusive,  from  Rowell's  Newspaper  Directory;  after  1900  from  Ayer's  American  Newspaper 
Annual.  Figures  for  1914  Include  outlying  possessions.  (4)  Includes  salaries  for  teachers  only.  Figures 
are  for  1912.  (5)  1850.  total  alien  passengers  arrived;  1850,  15  months  ending  JDecember  31;  after  1850, 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 

SEVEN    WONDERS    OF    THE    WORLD. 


THE   SEVEN   WONDERS   OF 

THE    ANCIENT    WORLD. 
Pyramids  of  Egypt. 
Pharos  of  Egypt. 
Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon. 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Epliesus. 
Statue  of  Jupiter  by  Phidias. 
Mausoleum  of  Artemisia. 
Colossus  of  Rhodes. 


THE  SEVEN    WONDERS   OF 

THE    MIDDLE     AGES. 
Coliseum  of  Rome. 
Catacombs  of  Alexandria. 
Great  Wall  of  China. 
Stonehenge. 
Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa. 
Porcelain  Tower  of  Nankin. 
Mosque  of  St.   Sophia  In   Con- 
stantinople. 


THE     SEVEN     NEW     WON- 
DERS OF  THE  WORLD. 
Wireless. 
Telephone. 
Aeroplane. 
Radium. 

Antiseptics  and  Antitoxins. 
Spectrum  Analysis. 
X-Raya. 


UNITED  STATES  CECCRAPHIC  BOARD. 

Acting  Chairman — Andrew  Braid.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Department  of  Commerce.     Secretarv — 
Charles  S.  Sloane.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce      Headquarters.  Washington.  D.  C. 


D. 

William  McNeir,  Bureau  of  Accounts,  Department 
of  State. 

C.  Hart  Merriam.  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

John  S.  Mills.  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

James  E.  Payne.  Government  Printing  Office. 

George  R.  Putnam.  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 

Charles  W.  Stevtart,  Library  and  Naval  War  Records 
Office,  Department  of  the  Navy. 

Capt.  Thomas  Washington,  Hydrographic  Office, 
Department  of  the  Navy 

By  executive  order  of  August  10,  1906.  the  oflflclal  title  of  the  United  States  Board  on  Geographic 
Names  was  changed  to  United  States  Geographic  Board,  and  its  duties  enlarged.  The  board  passes  on  all 
unsettled  questions  concerning  geographic  names  which  arise  in  the  departments,  as  well  as  determining, 
changing,  and  fixing  place  narhes  within  the  United  States  and  its  insular  possessions,  and  all  names  here- 
after suggested  by  any  officer  of  the  Government  shall  be  referred  to  the  board  before  publication.  The 
decisions  of  the  board  are  to  be  accepted  by  all  the  departments  of  the  Government  as  standard  authority. 
Advisory  powers  were  granted  the  board  concerning  the  preparation  of  maps  compiled,  or  to  be  complied. 
In  tlie  various  offices  and  bureau."  of  the  Government,  with  a  special  view  to  the  avoidance  of  unnecessary 
duplication  of  work;  and  for  the  unification  and  improvenient  of  the  scales  of  maps,  of  the  symbols  and 
conventions  used  upon  them,  and  of  the  methods  of  representing  relief.  Hereafter,  all  such  projects  as  are 
of  Importance  shall  be  submitted  to  this  board  for  advice  before  being  undertaken. 


Frank  Bond,  General  Land  Office.  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Goodwin  D    Ellsworth.  Post-Offlce  Department. 

William  B.  Greeley,  Forest  Service.  Department  Of 
Agriculture. 

David  M.  Hildreth,  Topographer,  Post-Offlce  De- 
partment. 

Frederick  W.  Hodge,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Brig. -Gen.  Montgomery  M,  Macomb,  President 
Army  War  College. 

Robert  B.  Marshall.  Geological  Survey,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 


100  United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals. 

UNITED  STATES  COURT  OF  CUSTOMS  APPEALS. 

(WASHINGTON.   D.   C.) 
Presiding  Judge — Robert  M.  Montgomery.     Associate  Judges — James  F.  Smith,  Orion  M.  Barber, 
Marlon  De  Vrles,  George  E.  Martin.     AUorney-General — Thomas  W.  Gregory.     Assistant  Attorney-General — 
Bert  Hanson.     Cleric — Arthur  B.  Shelton  ($3,500).     Marshal — Frank  H.  Brlggs  (S3,000). 

Sec.  188.  There  shall  be  a  United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  which  shall  consist  of 
a  Presiding  Judge  and  four  Associate  Judges,  each  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  a  salary  of  seven  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  The  Presiding  Judge  shall  be  so  designated  In  the  order  of  appointment  and  In  the  commission 
Issued  to  him  by  the  President;  and  the  Associate  Judges  shall  have  precedence  according  to  the 
date  of  their  commissions.  Any  three  members  of  said  court  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  the 
concurrence  of  three  members  shall  be  necessary  to  any  decision  thereof.  In  ease  of  a  vacancy  or 
of  the  temporary  Inability,  or  disqualification  for  any  reason  of  one  or  two  of  the  Judges  of  said 
court,  the  President  may,  upon  the  request  of  the  Presiding  Judge  of  said  court,  designate  any  qualified 
United  States  Circuit  or  District  Judge  or  Judges  to  act  In  his  or  their  places  and  such  Circuit  or 
District  Judges  shall  be  duly  qualified  to  so  act. 

Sec.  189.  The  said  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  shall  always  be  open  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  and  sessions  thereof  may,  In  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  held  In  the  several  Judicial  circuits, 
and  at  such  places  as  said  court  may  from  time  to  time  designate. 

Sec.  195.  That  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  established  by  this  chapter  shall  exercise 
exclusive  appellate  Jurisdiction  to  review  by  appeal,  as  herein  provided,  final  decisions  by  a  board  of 
general  appraisers  In  all  cases  as  to  the  construction  of  the  law  and  the  facts  respecting  the  classi- 
fication of  merchq.ndlse  and  the  rate  of  duty  Imposed  thereon  under  such  classifications,  and  the 
fees  and  charges  connected  therewith,  and  all  appealable  questions  as  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  said  board, 
and  all  appealable  questions  as  to  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  collection  of  the  customs 
revenues;  and  the  Judgments  and  decrees  of  said  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  shall  be  final  In  all  such 
cases:  Provided,  however.  That  In  any  case  In  which  the  Judgment  or  decree  of  the  Court  of  Customs 
Appeals  Is  made  final  by  the  provisions  of  this  title.  It  shall  be  competent  for  the  Supreme  Court, 
upon  the  petition  of  either  party,  filed  within  sixty  days  next  after  the  Issue  by  the  Court  of  Customs 
Appeals  of  Its  mandate  upon  decision.  In  any  case  In  which  there  Is  drawn  in  question  the  construction 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  of  any  treaty  made  pursuant  thereto, 
or  In  any  other  case  when  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  shall,  before  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  Is  rendered,  file  with  the  court  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  case 
Is  of  such  Importance  as  to  render  expedient  Its  review  by  the  Supreme  Court,  to  require,  by  certiorari 
or  otherwise,  such  case  to  be  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  Its  review  and  determination,  with 
the  same  power  and  authority  In  the  case  as  If  It  had  been  carried  by  appeal  or  writ  of  error  to  the 
Supreme  Court:  And  provided  further.  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  case  Involving  only 
the  construction  of  section  1,  or  any  portion  thereof,  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  revenue, 
equalize  duties,  and  encourage  the  Industries  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
August  5,  1909,  nor  to  any  case  Involving  the  construction  of  section  2  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes." 
approved  July  26,   1911.     (Amendment  as  approved,  August  22,  1914.) 

Sec.  196.  No  appeal  shall  be  taken  or  allowed  from  any  Board  of  United  States  General  Ap- 
praisers to  any  other  court,  and  no  appellate  Jurisdiction  shall  thereafter  be  exercised  or  allowed 
by  any  other  courts  In  cases  decided  by  said  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers,  but  all 
appeals  allowed  by.  law  from  such  Board  of  General  Appraisers  shall  be  subject  to  review  only  In 
the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  hereby  established,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter: 
Provided,  That  nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  be  deemed  to  deprive  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  of  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  all  customs  cases  which  have  heretofore  been  certified 
to  said  court  from  the  United  States  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  on  applications  for  writs  of  certiorari 
or  otherwise,  nor  to  review  by  writ  of  certiorari  any  customs  case  heretofore  decided  or  now  pending 
and  hereafter  decided  by  any  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  provided  application  for  said  writ  be  made 
within  six  months  after  August  5,  1909:  Provided  further.  That  all  customs  cases  decided  by 
a  Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the  United  States  or  a  court  of  a  Territory  of  the  United  States 
prior  to  said  date  above  mentioned,  and  which  have  not  been  removed  from  said  courts  by 
appeal  or  writ  of  error,  and  all  such  cases  theretofore  submitted  for  decision  In  said  courts 
and  remaining  undecided  may  be  reviewed  on  appeal  at  the  Instance  of  either  party  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  provided  such  appeal  be  taken  within  one  year  from  the  date 
of  the  entry  of  the  order.  Judgment,  or  decrees  sought  to  be  reviewed. 

Sec.  197.  Immediately  upon  the  organization  of  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  all  cases 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  court  pending  and  not  submitted  for  decision  In  any  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals,  United  States  Circuit,  Territorial  or  District  Courts,  shall,  with 
the  record  and  samples  therein,  be  certified  by  said  courts  to  said  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  for 
further  proceedings  In  accordance  herewith:  Provided,  That  where  orders  for  the  taking  of  further 
testimony  before  a  referee  have  been  made  In  any  of  such  oases,  the  taking  of  such  testimony  shall 
be  completed  before  such  certification. 

Sec.  198.  If  the  Importer,  owner,  consignee,  or  agent  of  any  Imported  merchandise,  or  the 
Collector  or  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  as  to  the  construction  of  the  law  and  the  facts  respecting  the  classification  of  such  mer- 
chandise and  the  rate  of  duty  Imposed  thereon  under  such  classification,  or  with  any  other  appealable 
decision  of  said  board,  they,  or  either  of  thera,  may,  within  sixty  days  next  after  the  entry  of  such 
decree  or  Judgment,  and  not  afterward,  apply  to  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  for  a  review  of  the 
questions  of  law  and  fact  Involved  In  such  decision:  Provided.  That  In  Alaska  and  In  the  Insular 
and  other  outside  possessions  of  >the  United  States  ninety  days  shall  be  allowed  for  making  such 
application  to  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals.  Such  application  shall  be  made  by  filing  In  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  said  court  a  concise  statement  of  errors  of  law  and  fact  complained  of;  and  a  copy  of 
such  statement  shall  be  served  on  the  collector,  or  the  Importer,  owner,  consignee,  or  agent,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Thereupon  the  court  shall  Immediately  order  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
to  transmit  to  said  court  the  record  and  evidence  taken  by  them,  together  with  the  certified  state- 
ment of  the  facta  Involved  In  the  case  and  their  decision  thereon;  and  all  the  evidence  taken  by  and 
before  said  board  shall  be  competent  evidence  before  said  Court  of  Customs  Appeals.  The  decision 
of  said  Court  of  Customs  Apoeals  shall  be  final,  and  such  cause  shall  be  remanded  to  said  Board 
of  General  Appraisers  for  further  proceedings  to  be  taken  In  pursuance  of  such  determination. 

Sec.  199.  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  any  record  transmitted  to  said  court  for  determination 
the  clerk  thereof  shall  place  the  same  upon  the  calendar  for  hearing  and  submission;  and  such  calendar 
shall  be  called  and  all  cases  thereupon  submitted,  except  for  good  cause  shown,  at  least  once  every 
sixty  days:  Provided,  That  such  calendar  need  not  be  called  during  the  months  of  July  and  August 
of  any  year. 
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A  TABLE  OF  LEADING  ARTICLES  IMPORTED   INTO  THE   UNITED   STATES  OR 

INTO   ANY    OF    ITS    POSSESSIONS     (EXCEPT    PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS, 

GUAM     AND    TUTUILA),    GIVING     RATES    AT     ENTRY     BY     THE 

TARIFF      ACT      OF      1913      COMPARED      WITH      THE 

TARIFF    ACT     OF    1909. 

(The  following  table  covers  only  the  articles  of  principal  Importance  Imported.) 
(ad  val. — ad  valorem;  n.s.p.f. — not  specially  provided  for.) 
♦  EHectlve  March  1,  1914. 


AUTICLES. 


SCHEDULE  A— CHEMICALS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS. 

Adds,   n.s.p.f 

Alcoholic  compounds,  n.s.p.f 


Alkalies,  alkaloids,  and  all  chemical  and  medicinal    compounds, 
preparations,  mixtures  and  salts,  and  combinations  thereof.... 

Ammonia,   carbonate  of.  and  muriate  of 

Coal-tar  products,  not  medicinal  and  not  colors  or  dyes 

Drugs 


Glue,  value  not  above  10c.  per  pound 

OH.    castor,    gals 

Oil,  olive  In  bottles,  etc.,  gals 

Oil,  whale,  pals . 

Opium,  crude  and  not  adulterated,  containing  U  per  cent,  and  over 

of  morphia,  lbs 

Paints,  colors,  pigments,  etc 


Perfumery,  cosmetics,  containing  alcohol 

Perfumery,  cosmetics,  not  containing  alcohol 

Soap,  castlle  and  unperfumed  toilet  soap    .i 

Soap,  perfumed  toilet 

Soda,  bicarbonate  of : 

Sponges,  not  advanced  In  value  by  chemical  processes   .    .    .    . 

Talcum 

SCHEDULE  B— E.Mi'l'HS.  EARTHENWARE  AND  GLASSWAUE 
Cement 


Earthenware,  porcelain,  decorated 

Earthenware,  common,  not  ornamented 

Glassware,  plain,  decorated  or  cut 

Marble,  manuractures  of,  except  tor  jewelry 

Spectacles,  eyeglasses,    opera   and   fleld  glasses,  and  frames  for 


same. 


SCHEDULE   C— METALS  AND    MANUFACTURES  OF 

Iron.  bar.  n.s.p.f 

Steel,  n.s.p.f. 


Automobiles,  valued  at  S2,060   or  more    and  automobile  bodies. 

Automobiles  valued  at  less  than  $2,000,  and  automobile  chassis 
and  flnlslied  parts  of  automobiles  not  Including  tires 

Copper  plates,  n.s.p.f 

Pens,  metallic,  except  gold  pens .... 

Table  and  kitchen  utensils,  metal .    . 

Tin  plates 

Pins,  not  Jewelry 

Iron  beams,  girders.  Joists 

Cast  Iron  pipe,  andirons,  plates,  stove  plates,   hollow  ware..    . 

Aluminum,  and  alloys  of  any  kind  In  which  It  Is  the  chief  com- 
ponent.   In  crude  form 

Watch  rao"eraents  and  watch  cases,  clocks  and  parts  thereof    . 

Zinc  In  blocks,  pigs  or  sheet.s 

SCHEDULE  D— WOOD  AND    M.\NUFACTURES  OF. 

Briar  wood  and  similar  wood  unmanufactured 

Paving  posts,  railroad  tires,  telephone,  trolley  and  telegraph 
les 


pole 


House  or  cabinet  furniture,  and  manufactures  of  wood  or  bark, 

n.s.p.f 

SCHEDULE  E— SUGAR,  MOLASSES  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF, 

Sugars  and  eyruDS  of  cane  Juice 


Saccharin 

Sugar  cane  In  Its  natural  state,  or  unmanufactured 

Molasses,  not  above  40  degrees 

Maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup 

Ghicose  or  grape  sugar 

Sugar  candy,  valued  more  than  15c.  per  pound 

Sugar  candy  and  all  confectionery,   n.s.p.f.,  valued  at   15c.   per 
pound  or  less. . . , 


Rates  of  Dctt  Under 


Law  of  1909 


Law  or  1913. 


25  p.c.  ad  val. 
60c.  lb.  and  25  p.a 
ad  val. 


25  p.c.  ad  val. 

]Mc.  lb. 

Free  list 

l'4c  Ib.andlOp.o. 

ad  val. 
2Hc.  lb. 
3.ic.  gal. 
50c.  gal. 
8c.  gal. 


$1.50  lb. 

30  p.c.  ad  val. 

00c.  lb.  and  50  p.a 

ad  val. 
60  p.c.  ad 
IHe.  lb. 
50  p.c.  ad 
5-8c.  lb. 
20  p.c.  ad  val 


vaL 
val. 


Sc.  100  lbs. 
60  p.c.  ad  val. 
25  p  c.  ad  val. 
60  p  c.  ad  val. 
50  p.c.  ad  val. 

50  p.c.  ad  vaL 

6- 10c.  lb. 
Graduated  rate 


45  p.c.  ad  val. 
2!4c.  lb. 
12c.  gross 
40  p.c.  ad  val. 
I  2- 10c    lb. 
.'i5  p.c.  ad  val. 
Graduated  rate 
8-lOc.  lb. 

7c.  lb. 

Graduated  rate 
Graduated  rate 

15  p.c.  ad  val. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 

Above  75  degrees 
polarlscope  95- 
100  of  Ic.  per 
lb.  and  for  each 
additional  de- 
gree 35-1000  of 
Ic.  per  lb. 

65c.  lb. 

20  p  c.  ad  val. 

20  p.c.  ad  vaL 

4c.  lb. 

IHc.  lb. 

50  p.c.  ad  val. 

4c.  lb.  and  15  p.c. 

I     ad  val. 


15  p.c.  ad  val. 

lOo.  lb.  and  20 
p.c.  ad  val.  to 
40c.  ib.  and  20 
p.c.  ad  val. 

15  p.c.  ad  val. 
?ic.  lb. 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 

Ic.  lb. 
12c.  gat. 
30c.  gal. 
5c.  gal. 

S3  lb. 

15  to  20  p.c.  ad 

val. 
40c.   lb.   and   60 

p.c.  ad  val. 
60  p.c.  ad  val. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 
30  p.c.  ad  val. 
>Ac.  Ib 


0  p 


.c.  ad  val. 


15  p.c.  ad  val. 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 
40  p.c.  ad  val. 
15  p.c.  ad  val. 
45  p.c.  ad  val. 
45  p.c.  ad  val. 

35  p.c.  ad  val. 

5  p.c.  ad  val. 
15  p.c.  ad  val. 
45  p.c.  ad  val. 

30  p.c.  ad  val. 
5  p.c.  ad  val. 
8c.  gross 
25  p.c.  ad  val 
15  p  c.  ad  val. 
20  p.c.  ad  val. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 

2c.  Ib. 

30  p.c.  ad  val. 

15  p.c.  ad  val. 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 
15  p.c.  ad  val. 

Not  above  75  de- 
grees polarl- 
scope 71-100  of 
Ic.  per  lb.;  for 
every  addi- 
tional degree  26 
-1000  of  Ic.  per 
lb.* 

65c.  lb. 

15  PC.  ad  val. 

15  p.c.  ad  val. 

3c.  Ib. 

I'Ac-  lb. 

25  p.c.  ad  val. 

2c.  Ib. 
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United  States   Customs  Duties. 


UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS  DUTIES— Contmtte(t. 


ARTICLES. 


SCHEDULE  F— TOBACCO  AND 
Tobacco,  wrapper,  filler,  leaf 


Snutt 

Cigars  and  cigarettes. 


MANUFACTURES  OF. 


SCHEDULE  G -AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTS    AND    PROVI- 
SIONS. 

Horses  and  mules  and  all  live  animals,  n.s.p.f 

Barley,  bushel  of  48  pounds 

Barley  malt,   bushel  of  34  pounds 

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats 

Oats,  bushel.  

Rice,  cleaned 

Macaroni,  VBrinlcelll,  and  all  similar  preparations 

Butter  and  substitutes 

cneese  and  substitutes  therefor 

Hay. 


Honey 

Hops 

Seeds,  Uax-oeed,  linseed  and  other  oil  seeds,  n  s.p.f. 

Seeds,  ca.stor 

Fish,  e.\cept  shell  fish,  packed  In  oil  or  In  oil  and  other  substances 

Fruits,  apples,  peaches,  quinces,  cherries,  plums  and  pears 

Fraits,  preserved,  n.s.p.f 

Fruits,  oranses,  grapefruit,  lemons  and  limes  In  bulk     

Plneaonles  In  bulk 

Nuts  of  all  kinds,  shelled  or  unshelled,  n.s.p.f 

Spices,  unground,  n.s  p.f 

Chocolate    and    cocoa   unsweetened,    prepared    or  manufactured. 
1. s.p.f 


Chocolate  and  cocoa,  sweetened,  prepared  or  manufactured,  valued 
at  20c.  per  pound  or  less  .    .  ... 

SCHEDULE  H— SPIRITS,  WINES  &  OTHER  BEVERAGES. 

Brandy    and    other    spirits     manufactured    or    distilled    from 

grain  or  other  materials,   n.s.p.f....  

Champagne  and  all  other  sparkling  wines,  qiia-ts 

Wines,  still.  In  casks,  vermuth  and  similar  beverages   

Wines,  still.  In    bottles,  quarts 

Malt  liquors.  In   bottles,  Jugs,  gallons.  

Mineral  w.iters,  la  bottles,  quarts  .      . 

SCHEDULE  I— COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 
Cotton  thread,  uncolored,  according  to  numbers 


Cotton  thread,  colored,  bleached,  according  to  numbers  

Cotton  cloth,  uncolored,  according  to  numbers 

Cotton  cloth,  colored,  bleached,  according  to  numbers 

Cotton  handkerchiefs  or  mufflers,  hemmed  or  hemstitched,  n.s.p.f. 

Cotton  clothing,  ready  made 

Cotton  hosiery,  pairs 


Cotton  shirts,  drawers,  and  all  underwear,  n.s.p.f. 


Cotton,  plushes,  velvets,  corduroy* 


Lace  manufactures 

SCHEDULE  J— FLAX,  HEMP  AND  JUTE  AND  MANUFACT- 
URES OF. 
Flax  hemp  or  ramie  single  yarns,  finer  than  80  lea  or  number.. 
Mattings  for  floors 

SCHEDULE  K— WOOL  AND    MANUFACTURES  OF. 

Combed  wool  or  tops,  n.s.p.f 

Yarns 


Cloths,  knit  fabrics,  felts  not  woven  and    all    manufactures  of 

every  description,  wholly  or  chiefly  of  wool,  n.s.p.f.    . 
Blankets,  n.s.p.f.,  and  flannels       

Dress  goods,  women's  and  children's 

Clothing,  ready  made  and  wearing  apparel  of  every  description. 


n.s.p.f. 


Carpets,  woven  whole  for  rooms,  and  rugs 

Plushes,  velvets  and  all  other  pile  fabrics,  cut  or  uncut.  . 


Rates  of  ddtt  TJndeb 


Law  of  1909.      I      Law  of  1913. 


S1.85  lb.  to 

S2.50  lb. 
55c.  lb. 
S4.50  lb.  and 

25  p.c.  ad  val. 


25  p  c.  ad  val. 

30c.  bushel 

45c.  bushel 

Ic.  lb. 

15c    bushel 

2c.  lb. 

l^c.  lb 

6c    lb. 

6c.  lb. 

S4  ton. 

20c    gallon 

160    lb 

25c.  bushel 

25c    bu.shel 

ic.  lb. 

25c    bushel. 

2c.  lb. 

Ic.  lb. 

S8  per  1,000 

Ic.  lb. 

Free  list 

Graduated  rate 

Graduated  rate 


S2.60  gallon 
Sy.60  per  doz. 
45c.  gallon 
$1.85  per  doz. 
45c.  gallon 
30c.  doz. 


2HC.  lb.  to  28c.  lb, 

6c.  lb.  to  67c.  lb. 

Ic.  sq.  yard  to  8c 

sq.  yard 
Graduated  rate 

i\4c.  sq.  yard  and 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 

50  p  c.  ad  val. 

70c.  doz.  to  S2  doz 
&  15  p.c.  ad  val 

60c.  doz.  &  15  p.c 
ad  val.  to  S2.25 
doz.  &  35  p.c 
ad  val. 

yc.  sq.  yard  &  25 
p  c.  ad  val.  to 
12c.  sq.  yard  & 
25  p.c.   ad   val 

60  p.c.  ad  val 


35  p.c.  ad     al. 
3^c.  sq.  yard 

Graduated  rate 
Graduated  rate 

Graduated  rate 
Graduated  rate 

Graduated  rate 
44c.  lb.  &  60  p.c 

ad  val. 
10c.     sq.     foot    * 

40  p.c.  art  val 
Graduated  rate 


51.85  lb.  to 

S2.50  lb. 
55c.  lb. 
$4.50  lb.  and 

25  p.c.  ad  val. 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 
15c.  bushel 
25c.  bushel 
30c.   100  iba. 
6c.  bushel 
Ic.  lb. 
Ic.  lb. 
2Hc.  lb. 
20c.  p.c.  ad  val. 
S2  ton 
10c.  gallon 
16c.  lb. 
20c.  bushel 
15c.  bushel 
25  p.c.  ad  val. 
10c.  bushel 
Ic.  lb. 
He.  lb. 
S5  per  1,000 
Ic.  lb. 
Ic.  lb. 

8  p.c.  ad  val. 

2c.  lb. 


$2  60  gallon 
$9.60  per  doz. 
45c  to  60c  gallon 
$'  85  per  doz. 
45c.  ga.lon 
20c.  doz. 


5  to  25  p.c.  ad 

val. 
7H  to  27H  P.O. 

ad  val. 
7H  to  27H  p.c. 

ad  val. 
10  to  30  p.c.  ad 

vaL 
30  p.c.  ad  val. 

30  p.c.  ad  val. 

$1.20  doz.  pairs 
and  30  to  50 
p.c.  ad  val. 

30  p.c.  ad  val. 


40  p.c.  ad  val. 


35  to  45  p.c.  ad 
val. 


to  p.c.  ad  val. 
2>ic.  sq.  yard 

8  p.c.  ad  val. 
18  p.c.  ad  val. 

35  p.c.  ad  val. 
25  to  30  p.c.   ad 

val. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 

35  p.  c.  ad  val. 
50  p.c.  ad  val. 

45  p.c.  ad  val. 


United  States   Customs  Duties. 
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UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS  DUTIES— C'onf/ndeii.  ' 


ARTICLES. 


SCHEDULE  L— rflLK  A.NU  SILK  UuOuo. 
Silk  partially  manufactured,  or  spun  silk   . 

Silk,  wearing  apparel 

Silk,  yarns,  ihreadj   


Silk,  all  manufactures  of,  n.s.p.f 

rfCiIEiJJoE    M— i^APEUS  AND   BOOKS.    ■ 

Printing  paper,   other  than  paper  commercially  known  as  hand- 
made or  machine  hand-made,  valued  above  2  He.  per  lb.,  n.s.p.f. 


Books,  of  all   kinds,   bound  or  unbound   pamphlet.s, 

photographs,  n.s.p.f 

Patier.  manufactures  of.  n.s.p  f 

Playing  cards   ....  


engravings, 


SCMED'JI-E  N— SUNDniE.S. 

Beads 

Bnislies 

Bristles 

Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  cut  but  not  set 
Feathers  and  downs  ...  .    .  .        . 


Furs,  dressed        .  

Furs,  wearing  apparel 

Gloves  .      .  .    .  

Gutta-percha  and  India  rubber,  manufactures  of,   n.s  p.f. 
Hair,    human,  cleaned  but  not  manufactured 
Leather,  nianufactnrps  of 

Musical  Instruments     

Phonographs,  gramophones,  graphophones,  or  parts.    . 
Pipes  and  smokers'  articles 

Paintings  and  statuaiy.  n.s.p.f.    .  .  .... 

Tovs 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  sunshades,  n.s.p.f 


"Rates  of  Ddty  TTndkr 


Law  of  1909 


Liiwot  1913 


35  P.O.  ad  val 

60  p.c.  ad  val. 
45c.  lb.  to  60c.  lb 

Graduated  rate 


3- 10c.  lb.  to  8- 10c 
lb. 

25  p  e.  ad  val. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 
10c.  pack  and   2( 
p.c   ad  val. 

35  p.c.  ad  val. 
40  p  c.  a>l  v.al 
jc.  lb. 


20c   lb.  to  36  P.O. 

ad  val. 
50  p.c   ad  vaL 
35  10    60  p.c.   ad 

val. 
45  p.c.  ad  val. 


12  p.c.  ad  val. 


15  p  c.  nd  val. 
25  p  c.  ad  val. 
60  p.c    ud  val. 


ad 


10  p.c.   ad  val. 
20  to    60   p.c. 

v.il. 
20  p  c.  ad  val. 


50  P.c.  ad  val. 
SI. 25  do-;,  to  S5.  8(1 
doz. 

ad 

ad 

nd 

.^d 


pc 
p  c. 
D  c. 
n.c. 
p  c. 


val. 
val. 
v.tI 
val 
ad  val. 


Graduated  rale 

15  p  c  art  val. 
35  p  c.  at!  val. 
50  p.r.  .1(1   val. 


35  pc. 
35  p.c 
7c.  lb. 
20  p.c. 
20  to 

val. 
HI    to 

val. 

50  p.c 

51  to 
pall 

10. p.c 
20  p.c 
30  p.c 
35  p  c 
25  p.c 
20  to 
val. 
15  p.c 
35  p  c 
35  p.c 


ad  val. 
ud  val. 

ad  val. 
60  p.c.  ad 

40  p.c.  ad 

.  ad  val. 
S2  50  doz 

ad  val. 
.  ad  val. 
.  ad  val. 
.  ad  val. 

ad  val. 
50   p.c    ad 

ad  val. 
ad  val. 
ad  val. 


THE    FREE    LIST. 


Acids  (not  provided  for 
uuder  Schedule  A). 

Aconite. 

Agates,  unmanufactured 

Agricultural  hnsile  nents 

Albumen,  n.s.p.f. 

Alcohol,  methyl  or  wood 

Alpaca,  hair  of. 

Ainino>ila,  nitrate  and 
sul|>hate  of. 

Animals  brought  Into  U. 
S.  temporarily  or  for 
breeding   purposes. 

Animals,  wild! 

Anthracite  coal. 

Antitoxins. 

Aro  natic  (not  garden) 
seeds. 

Arrowroot,  not  manufac- 
tured. 

Arsenic. 

Art.  works  of. 

Articles  returned  after 
having  been  exported. 

Asbestos,  un.nanufac- 
tured. 

Asphaltum. 

Bacon. 

Bagging  for  cotton,  etc. 

Barbed  fence  wire. 

Barks,  n  s.p.f. 

Beans,  n.s.p.f. 

Beer,  fresh. 

Beeswax. 

Belting  leather. 

Benzine. 

Berries,  n.s.p.f. 

Bibles. 

Birds. 

Bismuth. 

Bituminous  coal. 

Blankets,  n.s.p.f. 

Books  for  the  blind  and 
for      religious,      phllo 
sophlcal,    scientific    or 
literary  purposes,   per- 
sons  or   families   from 


foreign  countries,  pro- 
fessional. 

Boots. 

Borax,  crude. 

Brass. 

Brimstone. 

Briquets. 

Bristles,  crude. 

Broom  corn. 

Buckwheat. 

Bullion,  gold  or  sliver. 

Burlaps 
ablnet    woods,  unman- 
ufactured 

Calcium,  n.s.p.f. 

Camel's  hair 

Carbolic  acid. 

Cash  registers. 

Cast-Iron  pipe. 

Cattle. 

Cement 

Chalk,  crude. 

Charts,  n.s.p.f. 

citizens  of  U.  S.  dying 
In  foreign  countries 
personal  effects  of. 

Clapboards. 

Coal. 

Cobalt. 

Cocoa,  n.s.p.f. 

Cocoanufs  In  the  shell. 

Cocoons,  silk. 

Cod  liver  oil. 

Coffee. 

Coins,  gold,  sliver  and 
copper. 

Coke. 

Composition  metal 
n.s.p.f. 

Copper,  In  plates,  bars. 
Ingots  or  pigs,  n.s.p.f. 
and  ore. 

Copperas. 

Cork,  un'nanufactured. 

Corn  and  corn-meal. 

Cotton  4  cotton  bagging. 

Cotton  gins. 


Cotton  waste. 

Cottonseed  oil. 

Cream. 

Croton  oil. 

Curry. 

Darning  needlea. 

Drawings. 

Drugs,    not  advanced 

Dyeing      and        tannin  g 

riiipterlals. 
Dye.voods,  n.s.p.f. 
Engravings,  n.s.p.f. 
Etchings,  n.s.p.f. 
Evergreen  seedlings. 
Explosive  substances. 
Extracts,  n.s.p.f. 
Fans,  conraon  palTi   leaf 
Fats  and  grease. 
Kenclnii,  barbed  and   gal 

vanlzed  wire. 
Ferr  imanganese. 
Fibres  and  grasses. 
Films,  moving  picture. 
Flat  rails.  Iron  or  steel. 
Flax. 
Flint,     flints     and     flint 

stones  unground. 
Flocks. 
Flower  and  grass  seeds 

n.s.p.f. 
Fossils. 
Fowls. 
Fruit  plants,  for  purpose 

of  propagation  or  en  I- 

tlvatlon. 
Fruits  or  berries,  n.s.p  .f 
Fulminates. 
Furniture   of   persons    or 

families    from    foreign 

countries. 
Furs,  undressed. 
Galvanized  wire. 
Gasoline. 

Glass,  plates  or  disks. 
Glaziers'  diamonds. 
Gloves,   leather,   n.s.p.f. 
Glue,  stock. 


Goat  skins. 

Gold,  uu.Uon,  medals, 
ore  and  sweepings. 

Gold,  silver,  copper  or 
other  metal  coins. 

Grains. 

Granite,  n  s.p.f. 

Grasses  and  nbers. 

Guano,  manures  and  all 
substances  used  only 
In  manure. 

Gunny  bags,  old  and 
cloth. 

Gunpowder. 

Gutta-percha,   crude. 

Hair,  n.s  p.f. 

Hams. 

Handle  bolts. 

Hand  sewing  needles. 

Harness,  saddles  and  sad- 
dlery, or  parts  thereof. 

Harvesters. 

Hemlock  bark,  exiract  of. 

Hemp,  n.s.p.f. 

Herbs,  used  as  drugs, 
n.s.p.f. 

Hides. 

Hones  and   whetstones. 

Hoop  Iron  or  steel, 
coated  or  not  coated 
with  paint. 

Hoops,  Iron  or  steel,  cut 
to  lengths. 

Horns  and  parts  of. 

Horsehair. 

Horseshoe  nails. 

Horseshoes. 

Household  effects. 

Ice. 

India  rubber,  crude. 

Indigo. 

Ingots. 

Instruments,  philosophi- 
cal and  sclentlflcal. 

Inventions,  models  of. 

Iodine,  crude  and  re- 
BUbllmed. 
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Ipecac. 

Iron  Ore. 

Iron  or  steel  bands,  cut 
to  lengths  and  manu 
facturea  of. 

Iron  or  steel  billets. 

Iron  or  steel  nails,  rails 
and  scrap. 

Jute. 

Kerosene. 

Kindling  wood. 

Lamb  and  lambskin. 

Land  fowls. 

Lard. 

Laths. 

Leather,  boots  and  shoes 
harness,  rough,  sad- 
dles and  saddlery,  shoe 
laces,  sole,  uppers, 
vamps. 

Leaves  used  as  drugs, 
n.s.p.f. 

Leeches. 

Lemon  and  lime  juice. 

Lemon  peel,  not  pre^ 
served. 

Xilbrarles. 

Lifeboats  and  life-sav- 
ing apparatus. 

Linotype  machines. 

Lithographic  stones  not 
engraved. 

Lodestones. 

Logs. 

Loops.  Iron. 

Lubricating  oils,  n.s.p.f. 

Lumber,  planed  or  fin- 
ished, n.s.p.f. 

Machines,  for  spreading 
tar    and    oil    and    for 
sugar     making,     lino 
type,    sewing,    thrash 
Ing,  typesetting. 

Magneslte,  crude  or  cal 
cined. 

Maize. 

Manganese,  oslde  and 
ore  of. 

Manila. 

Manures. 

Manuscripts. 

Maps,  n.s.p.f. 

Marroons. 

Marrow. 

Marshmallow. 

Meal,  corn. 

Meats. 

Medals  of  gold,  silver  or 
copper. 

Metal  composition 
n.s.p.f. 


Milk,  preserved  or  con 
densed,  etc. 

Mineral  salts. 

Minerals,  crude. 

Models  of  Inventions. 

Moss,  n.s.p.f. 

Mowers. 

Music  for  the  blind. 

Mustard  seed. 

Mutton. 

Nails. 

Naphtha. 

Needles,  hand  sewing 
and  darning. 

Newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals Issued  within  6 
months  of  time  of 
entry 


MIckel  ore. 

-■"titrate  of  potash  or 
saltpetre,  crude  and 
soda. 

Nut  oil. 

Nux  vomica. 

Oakum. 

OH  cake. 

Oils  not  provided  for  In 
list  under  Schedule  A 

Orange  Juice,  peel,  not 
preserved,  candled  or 
dried. 

Ore,  cobalt,  copper, 
emery,  gold,  Iron, 
manganese,  manganlf- 
erous  Iron,  nickel,  sil- 
ver, tin,  tungsten- 
bearing. 

Paper,  printing,  n.s.p.f., 
stock,  crude. 

Paraffin  and  paraffin  oil. 

Parchment. 

Paris  green. 

Pearl,  mother  of,  and 
pearl  shells. 

Pebbles,  Brazilian. 

Periodicals  and  news- 
papers Issued  within  6 
months  of  time  of 
entry. 

Personal  effects. 

Petroleum. 

Phosphates,  crude. 

Phosphorus. 

Photographic,  and  mov- 
ing picture  fllma  not 
exposed  or  developed. 

Pigs,  copper.  Iron. 

Pipe,  cast-iron. 

Plants,  fruits,  tropical 
and  semi-tropical,  for 
propagation  or  culti- 
vation. 


Plates,  copper,  glass. 

Platinum,  unmanufac- 
tured. 

Plows. 

Plumbago. 

Pork. 

Potash,  carbonate,  crude 
cyanide,  sulphate. 

Potassium,  cyanide  of. 

Potatoes. 

Printing  paper. 

Prizes. 

Prussic  acid. 

Pulp  woods. 

Quinine. 

Radium. 

Rags,  n.s.p.f. 

Ralls,  flat,  Iron  or  steel 

Railway  bars.  Iron  or 
steel. 

Rapeseed. 

Rattan. 

Reapers. 

Reeds,  unmanufactured 

Regalia  and  gems,  stat- 
uary and  casta  of 
sculpture. 

Roots,  n.s.p.f. 

Rye  and  rye  flour. 

Saddlery. 

Safety  lamps. 

Sago. 

Salt. 

Saltpetre,  crude. 

Scientific  apparatus. 

Seeds,  all  flower  and 
grass,  n.s.p.f. 

Sewing  machines. 

Sheep. 

Shellfish  and  shells. 

Shingles. 

Shoddy. 

Shoes,  leather. 

Silk,  raw. 

Silver  bullion,  coins, 
medals,  ore,  sweep- 
ings. 

Sisal  grass. 

Skins,  undressed. 

Soda,  arsenlate,  ash, 
cyanide,  nitrite,  sili- 
cate, sulphate. 

Sole  leather. 

Specimens,  botany  and 
mineralogy  and  natu- 
ral history  not  for  sale 

Spermaceti  oil. 

Spikes. 

Spirits,  turpentine. 

Sprigs,  cut. 

Stamps,  foreign. 

Statuary. 


Staves. 

Steel,  scrap. 

Stone. 

Strychnine. 

Sugar-beet  seed. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia, 
copper.  Iron,  potash, 
soda. 

Sulphur. 

Sulphuric  acid. 

Sumac,  ground. 

Swine. 

T-ralls,  Iron  or  steel. 

Tacks,  cut. 

Talcum,  crude,   n.s.p.f. 

Tallow. 

Tanning  material. 

Tapioca. 

Tar  and  pitch  wood. 

Tea. 

Thrashing  machines. 

Timber. 

Tin,  except  plates. 

Tobacco  stems. 

Trophies. 

Turpentine. 

Twine. 

Type,  old. 

Typesetting  machines. 

Typewriters. 

Vaccine  virus. 

Veal. 

Vegetable  substances. 

Vellum. 

Verdigris. 

Vitriol,  blue. 

Wagons  and  carts. 

Waste. 

Water  fowls. 

Wax,    n.s.p.f. 

Wearing  apparel.  (See 
below.) 

Weeds  and  wood  used 
as  drugs,  n.s.p.f. 

Whalebone,  unmanufact- 
ured. 

Whale  oil,  n.s.p.f. 

Wheat,  n.s.p.f. 

Whetstones. 

Wild  animals. 

Wire,  barbed  fence,  gal- 
vanized, nails,  staples. 

Wood,  n.s.p.f. 

Wood  alcohol. 

Wood  pulp. 

Wool,  n.s  p.f. 

Works  of  art. 

Wrought  and  cast    Iron. 

Wrought  Iron  or  sfeel 
nails,  n.s.p.f. 

Yarn.  Angora  goat  hair, 
alpaca  hair,  etc.,  waste. 


CUSTOM  HOUSE  EXAMINATION  OF  BAGGAGE. 

The  Tariff  of  1913  provides  for  the  exemption  from  duly  of  vt^eariuff  apparel,  etc.,  as  shown  In 
paragraph  642,  as  follows: 

642.  Wearing  apparel,  articles  of  personal  adornment,  toilet  articles,  and  similar  personal  effects 
of  pei-sousarrivingm  theUnited  States;  but  this  e.xemptioii  shall  iiiQliideoiily  sucii  aiticles  as  were 
actually  owned  by  them  and  lu  their  possession  abroad  at  the  tinieof  or  prior  to  tlieir  departure  from 
a  foreign  country,  and  as  are  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  wear  and  use  of  such  persons  and  are 
intended  for  such  wear  and  use,  and  shall  not  be  held  to  apply  to  merchandise  or  articles  intended  for 
other  persons  or  for  sale:  Piovided,  That  in  case  of  residents  of  the  United  States  returning  from 
abroad  all  wearing  apparel,  personal  and  household  efl'ects  taken  by  them  out  of  the  United  States  to 
foreign  countries  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  without  regard  to  their  value,  upon  their  identity 
being  established  under  appropriate  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury:  Pi ovidedfiirther,T\\a,X,  up  to  but  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  in  value  of  articles 
acquired  abroad  by  such  residents  of  the  United  States  for  personal  or  household  use  or  as  souvenirs 
or  curios,  but  not  bought  on  commission  or  intended  for  sale,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

BAGGAGE  DECLARATIONS. 

The  law  requires  that  every  person  entering  the  United  States  shall  make  a  declaration  and  entry 
of  personal  baggage.  Thesenior  memberof  a  family  present  as  a  passenger  may,  liowever,  declare 
for  the  entire  family.  A  failure  to  declare  articles  acquired  abroad  and  brought  in  as  baggage  renders 
the  articles  subject  to  forfeiture  and  the  passengers  liable  to  criminal  prosecntion.  (Sections  2802 
and  30«2,  R.  8. ) 

Returning  residents  of  the  United  Slates  should  use  the  form  of  declaration  printed  in  black; 
nonresidents  should  use  tlie  form  printed  iu  red. 

Theexact  number  of  pieces  of  baggage  accompanying  a  passenger  must  be  stated  in  the  declara- 
tion, including  trunks,  valises,  boxes,  hand  bags,  and  packages  or  bundles  of  every  kind.  Forms  of 
baggage  declarations  will  be  furnished  passengers  by  the  steamship  officers.    The  declaration  should 
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be  prepared  and  signed  at  least  one  dav  before  the  expected  arrival  of  the  vessel.    Declarations  spoiled 
in  preparation  should  not  be  destroyed,  but  should  be  turned  over  to  the  p*-ser,  who  will  furnish  a 

Wlieii  ihe  declaration  has  been  prepared  and  signed,  the  coupon  at  the  bottona  of  the  form  must  be 
detached  and  retained  by  the  passenger  and  the  declaraiion  delivered  to  the  ship's  otHcw  designated 
to  receive  the  same.  After  all  the  baggage  and  eflects  of  the  passenger  have  been  landed,  the  coupon 
which  lias  neen  retained  must  be  presented  at  the  inspector's  desk,  and  an  inspector  will  then  be 
detailed  to  examine  the  bagggage.  ,       ^.    .      .        ^  ^    ..     ^     ,       ». 

Passengers  must  acknowledge  In  person,  on  the  pier,  their  signatures  to  the  declarations. 

RETURNING  KESIDENTS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Returning  residents  of  the  United  States  must  declare  all  articles  acquired  abroad.  In  their 
baggage  or  on  thuir  persons,  whether  by  purchase,  by  gift,  or  otherwise,  and  whether  dutiable  or  free 
of  duty  Exemption,  however,  will  be  lillowed  by  customs  officers  of  articles  aggregating  not  over 
SlOOiii  value,  if  suitable  for  personal  or  household  use  or  as  souvenirs  or  curios,  and  vvliether  intended 
fertile  personal  use  of  the  passengers  or  as  gifts  or  presents  to  others,  provided  the  articles  are  not 
bough  ton  commission  for  another  person  nor  intended  for  sale.  Articles  so  exempt  from  duty  must, 
nevertheless,  be  declared.    Articles  belonging  to  one  passenger  can  not  be  Included  In  the  exemption 

Usedoesnot  exempt  from  duty  wearing  apparel  or  other  articles  obtained  abroad.  Such  articles 
which  have  been  used  abroad  may,  however,  be  specifically  noted  on  the  declaratiou,  and  due 
allowance  will  be  made  by  the  appraising  officers  for  depreciation  through  wear  and  use  and  duties 
charged  upon  the  articles  at  their  value  in  their  condition  a.s  imported. 

Passengers  must  not  deduct  the  $100  exemption  iu  making  out  their  declarations.  Such  deductions 
will  be  made  by  customs  officers  on  the  pier.  ,  ^   ,  ,_  ,j 

All  wearingappurel.  personal  and  liousehold  effects  taken  out  of  the  United  States  by  residents 
shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty  without  regard  to  their  value  upon  their  identity  being  established.  If 
remodelled,  repaired,  or  improved  abroad,  the  cost  of  such  remodelling,  repairing,  or  improvement 
must  be  declared,  and  receipted  bills  for  such  alteratiods  should  be  presented  The  cost  of  such 
repairs  is  subject  to  duty,  but  may  be  included  by  customs  officers  within  the  $100  exemption.  If  the 
cost  or  value  of  the  repairs  be  not  declared,  the  articles  will  he  subject  to  duty  upon  their  entire  value. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  or  persons  who  have  at  any  time  resided  in  thi.s  country  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  residents  of  the  United  States,  unless  they  shall  have  abandoned  their  residence  in  this 
comitry  and  acquired  an  actual  bona  fide  residence  in  a  foreign  country.  Such  citizens  or  former 
residents  who  declare  as  nonresidents  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  customs  officers  upon 
the  pier  that  they  have  given  up  their  residence  in  the  United  States  and  have  become  bona  nde 
residents  of  a  foreign  country  .,.•,.     ^     ,.      ^        j  ...  -^  *  ,  v,mj    *  .. 

The  residence  of  a  wife  follows  that  of  the  husband,  and  the  residence  of  a  minor  child  follows 

TJie  examination  of  baggage  will  be  facilitated  and  difficulties  avoided  if  receipted  bills  for  foreign 

purchases  be  presented,  and  if  all  articles  acquired  abroad  be  packed  separately  in  one  or  mote  trunks. 

NONRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Nonresldentsof  the  United  States  must  dec/are  all  articles  in  their  baggage  or  on  their  persons 

■which  do  not  constitute  wearing  apparel,   articles  of  personal  adornment,  toilet  articles,  or  similar 

personal  ellects   whether  iiUeaded  for  their  personal  use  or  for  others.    They  must  also  declare  all 

'iirliclesof  wearing  apparel,  jewelry,  aud  other  articles  of  personal  adornment,  toilet  articles,   and 

similaretlects  when  not  owned  by  them  or  when  intended  for  other  persons  or  for  sale. 

HOUSEHOLD  EFFECTS. 
Household  effects,  such  as  furniture,  table  linen,  bed  linen,  tableware,  etc.,  imported  as  baggage 
must  be  declared.  If  shown  to  the  satistaclion  of  the  customs  officers  to  have  been  actually  owned 
and  Bsed  abroad  by  the  passenger  not  less  than  one  year  and  not  intended  for  any  other  person  nor 
lorsale,  such  etlects  will  be  admitted  fvee  of  duty.  If  notsoowued  and  Used  abroad,  duties  must  be 
paid  thereon,  unless  included  in  the  $100  exemption  allowed  returning  residents. 

CIGARS  AKD  CIGARETTES. 
Each  passenger  over  eighteen  years  of  age  may  bring  in  free  of  duty  50  cigars  or  300  cigarettes, 
or  sniolcing  tobacco'not  exceeding  three  pounds,  if  for  the  buna  fide  use  of  such  passenger.     These 
articlesmust  be  declared,  but  will  be  passed  f  see  by  customs  officers  in  addition  to  the  $100  exemption. 

CONTESTED   VALUATION. 
Pa-saengers  dissatisfied  with  values  placed  upon  dutiable  articles  by  the  customs  officers  on  the 

flier  may  demand  a  re-examiuation.  Application  therefor  should  be  made  to  the  officers  in  charge 
nimediately.  jf,  for  any  reason,  this  course  is  impracticaWe,  the  packages  containing  the  articles 
should  be  leilin  casioms  custody  and  application  for  reappraisement  made  to  the  collector  of  customs 
In  writing  within  ten  days  after  the  original  appraisement.  No  request  for  reapprafsement  can  be 
entertained  alter  tlie  articles  have  been  removed  from  customs  custody. 

Examination  of  any  baggage  may  be  postponed  if  the  passeuger  requests  the  officer  taking  his- 
declaration  to  have  the  baggage  sent  to  the  appraiser's  .store?,. 

Currency  or  certified  checks  only  can  be  acaepted  in  payrfient  of  duties,  but  upon  request  baggage 
will  he  retained  on  the  pier  for  24  hours  to  enable  the  ownei  to  secure  currency  or  certified  checks. 

The  ollering  of  gratuities  or  bribes  to  customs  officers  is  a  violation  of  law.  Customs  officers  who 
accept  gratuities  or  bribes  will  be  dismissed  from  the  service,  an'd  all  parties  concerned  are  liable  to 
criniinal  prosecution. 

DIsCourte.sy  oi  incivility  on  the  part  of  customs  officers  should  be  reported  to  the  collector  at  the 
custom  house,  to  tire  deputy  collector  or  deputy  surveyor  'at  the  pier,  or  lo  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  f^assengers  should  not,  however,  deem  customs  officers  discourteous  merely  because  such 
officers  examine  baggage  thoroughly  or  appraise  articles  at  a  value  different  from  that  stated  in  the 
pas,seuger' s  declaration. 

BAGGAGE  FOB,  TRANSPORTATION  IN  BOND. 

Baggage  containing  dutiable  articles  may  be  forwarded  in  bond  to  any  other  port  of  entry  upon 
good  rea>*on  therefor  being  shown. 

Passengers  desiring  to  have  such  baggage  forwarded  in  bond  shoirfd  so  indicate  on  their  declara- 
tions, and  alsomakea  request  ihere'tor  upon  the  inspector  at  the  timehei's  assigned  to  the  examvna- 
tiou  of  their  baggage.  Similar  action  should  be  taken  when  it  is  desired  to  have  baggage  forwarder! 
to  another  country  ia  transit  through  the  United  States. 
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SEALSKIN  GARMENTS. 

An  ftct  of  Congress  of  1897,  as  amended  in  1912,  expressly  forbids  the  Innpnrtation  Into  Uie  United 
Stales  of  garments  made  iu  whole  or  In  nart  of  the  skins  of  seals  taken  in  the  watera  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Unless  the  owner  is  able  to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  that  the  garments 
are  not  prohibited  by  said  act.  they  caauot  be  admitted. 

AIGRETTES  AND  OTHER  PLUMAGE. 

Paragraph  H47  of  the  presentTariflracl  contains  the  following  proviso: 

"The  Importation  of  aigrettes,  egrel  plumes,  or  so-called  osprey  plumes,  and  tlie  feathers,  quills, 
heads,  wings,  tails,  skins,  or  parts  of  skins,  of  wild  birds,  either  raw  or  manufactured,  and  not  for 
scientific  or  educational  purposes,  is  hereby  prohibited;  but  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  the 
feathers  or  plumes  of  ostriches  or  to  the  feathers  or  pinnies  of  domestic  fowls  of  any  kind. ' ' 

Any  of  the  above-iiescribed  prohibited  articles  will  be  excluded  from  entry  wlieji  brought  in  by 
pa-ssengera  as  irimaiiugs  on  hats  or  otber  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  and  will  be  conflsciiled  whether 
found  in  the  baggage  or  on  the  person.  In  cases  where  there  lias  been  no  wilful  intent' to  violate 
the  law,  such  prohibited  articles  may  be  exported  to  a  foreign  country 

W.  (j.  McAnoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 


The  Constitution  requires  that  a  census  of  the  United  States  shall  be  taken  decennially.  The  First 
Census  was  taken  In  1790  under  the  supervision  of  the  President;  subsequent  censuses,  to  and  including 
that  of  1840,  were  taken  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  State  In  1849  the  supervision  oj  the 
census  was  transferred  to  the  newly  organized  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  continued  under  the  control 
of  that  department  until  the  passage.  In  1903.  of  the  act  creating  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor; 
by  this  act  the  Census  Bureau  was  transferred  to  the  new  department.  Congress,  by  act  approved  March 
6,  1902,  made  the  Census  Office  a  permanent  bureau  of  the  Government.  Since  March  4,  1913,  when  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Department  of  Labor  were  separately  organized,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  has  been  attached  to  the  former  department 

The  work  of  the  Census  Bureau  is  divided  into  two  main  branches,  namely  the  decennial  census  and 
special  statistical  inquiries,  the  latter  mostly  made  in  the  Intervals  between  the  decennial  censuses.  The 
Thirteenth  Decennial  Census  was  taken  as  of  date  April  15,  1910.  It  covered  the  three  main  subjects — 
(1)  population,  (2)  agriculture,  and  (3)  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries. 

The  results  of  this  census  have  Seen  published  and  have  been  used  wherever  available  for  the  tables 
of  the  present  Almanac.  The  aggregate  cost  of  the  census  of  1910  was  about  514,290,000,  In  addition  to 
which  $l,675,tM)0  was  spent  In  carrying  on  the  annual  investigations  of  the  permanent  bureau  during  the 
census  period.  Of  this  amount  $7,200,000  represents  the  cost  of  collecting  the  data  through  the  employ- 
ment of  over  70,000  paid  enumerators,  besides  supervisors,  clerks,  and  special  agents.  The  balance  Is  the 
cost  of  tabulating  and  publishing  the  results  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  census  of  1910  is  given  in  the 
1911  issue  of  The  World  Almanac. 

The  permanent  work  of  the  Census  Bureau  Is  provided  for  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  6, 
1902,  and  amendments  thereto.  These  acts  authorize  and  direct  the  bureau  to  make  statistical  inquiries 
regarding  the  insane,  feeble-minded,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind;  crime,  pauperism,  and  benevolence;  deaths 
and  births  in  the  areas  maintaining  registration  systems;  social  and  financial  statistics  of  cities;  wealth, 
debt  and  taxation;  religious  bodies;  electric  light  and  power,  telephones  and  telegraphs,  and  sfreet  and 
electric  railways;  transportation  by  water;  cotton  produced,  consumed.  Imported,  exported,  and  on  hand,  and 
active  cotton  spindles;  stocks  of  leaf  tobacco  held  by  manufacturers  and  dealers.  The  statistics  of  deaths 
(which  now  cover  about  two-thirds  of  the  population)  of  cities,  of  production  of  cotton  and  of  tobacco  stocks, 
are  secured  annually;  the  other  statistics  mentioned  are  taken  usually  at  Intervals  of  five  or  ten  years,  not, 
however,  at  the  same  time  as  the  regular  decennial  censuses.  The  act  of  1902  also  provides  for  a  census 
of  manufactures  in  the  fifth  year  intervening  between  the  decennial  cen.susK). 

The  Director  of  the  Census  is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  receives  a  salary 
of  86,000  per  annum.  The  present  Director  Is  Samuel  L.  Rogers  of  North  Carolina.  The  permanent 
office  organization  Includes  a  chief  cie-k.  William  L.  Austin;  four  chief  statisticians — for  Population,  William 
C.  Hunt;  for  Manufactures,  William  M.  Steuart;  for  Finance  and  Municipal  Statistics,  Starke  M  Grogan, 
and  for  Vital  Statistics,  Richard  C.  Lappin;  a  geographer,  Charles  S.  Sloane,  and  eight  chiefs  of  division. 
The  entire  number  of  employes  In  the  bureau  at  Washington  is  now  about  600:  in  addition  there  are  about 
775  special  agents  employed  intermittently  in  the  Southern  States  for  the  collection  of  cotton  statistics. 
The  number  of  employes  In  Washington  was  greatly  Increased  during  the  decennial  census;  on  November 
1.  1910,  it  was  3,565,  in  addition  to  field  employes 


UNITED    STATES    SECRET    SERVICE. 


The  Secret  Service  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department  Is  under  the  direction  of  Wm.  J.  Flynn, 
chief  of  the  division.  The  service  Is  principally  engaged  In  detecting  and  prosecuting  makers  and 
dealers  In  counterfeit  paper  money  and  coin.  Details  are  also  furnished  for  the  protection  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  arrests  of  counterfeiters  number  about  400  annually;  other  arrests  are  for  bribery.  Im- 
personating United  States  Government  offlcers,  perjury,  and  violating  sections  of  the  United  States 
Revised  Statutes  relating  to  foreign  and  domestic  obligations  and  coins. 


NATIONAL    GRANGE,    PATRONS    OF    HUSQANORY. 

Master — Oliver  Wilson,  Peoria,  111.  Overseer — W.  H.  Vary,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  Lecturer — 
George  W.  F.  Gaunt,  Mulllca  Hill,  N.  J.  Steward — F.  C.  Bancroft.  Wyoming,  Del.  Assistant  Stew- 
ard— J.  A.  Sherwood,  Long  Hill,  Ct.  Chaplain — A.  P.  Reardon.  McLouth,  Kan.  Treasurer — 
Mrs.  Eva  S.  McDowell,  6  Norfolk  Terrace,  Wellesley,  Mass.  Secretary — C.  M.  Freeman,  Tli)pe- 
canoe  City,  Ohio.  Gatekeeper — C.  L.  Rice,  Austin,  Minn.  Ceres — Mrs.  Esther  E  Pattee,  Laoonia, 
N.  H.  Pomona — Mrs.  Cora  E.  Ketcham,  Hastings,  Mich.  Flora — Mrs.  Ella  Peckham,  Newport, 
R  I.  L.  A.  Steward — Mrs.  Mabel  H.  Harland,  Payette,  Idaho.  High  Priest — C.  M.  Gardner, 
Westfleld,  Mass.  Priest  Archon — Oliver  Wilson,  Peoria,  III.  Priest  Annalist — C.  E.  Spence,  Oregon 
City,  Ore.  Executive  Committee:  C.  S  Stetson.  Chairman,  Greene.  Me.;  A.  B.  Judson.  Balfour, 
Iowa;  W.  N.  Cady,  Secretary,  Mlddlebury,  Vt 

The  National  Grange  has  established  over  30,000  subordinate  granges  throughout  the  United 
State.s. 
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Postal  Jlnfotmatton* 

(SevUed  by  the  Post-  Office  Department  for  The  World  Almanac.    SecttOTis  quoted  by  numben  in  this 
subject  refer  to  the  Postal  Zaws  arul  RepulcUiuns, ) 

DOMESTIC    RATES    OF    POSTAGE. 

All  mailable  matter  for  tranRmlsslon  by  the  United  States  malls  within  the  United  States  Is 
divided  luto  four  classes,  under  the  following  regulations:  (Domestic  rates  apply  to  mail  for 
Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba.Tutuila,  Porto  Rico,  Guam,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  the  "Canal  Zone."  Ihe 
Republic  of  Paiiama,aQd  Shanghai,  China,  also  to  mail  for  officers  or  members  of  the  crew  of  vessels 
of  war  of  the  United  States,  and  oiflcers  and  men  of  the  United  States  Navy  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Hospital,  Yoliohama,  Japan. ) 

First-Class  i>lntter— Tlils  class  includes  letters,  postal  cards,  "postcards,"  and  anything 
sealed  or  otherwise  closed  against  inspection  (except  as  provided  for  under  other  classifications)  or 
anytliingk  containing  writing  not  authorized  on  mail  matter  of  other  classiiications. 

Firsl-class  or  letter  rate  of  postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  its  possessions,  or  the  above- 
named  couniries,  two  centiper  ounce  or  fraci tor  tliereo/.       ' 

Rates  on  local  or  drop  letters  at  free  delivery  oflices,  two  cents  per  ounce  or  fraction  thereof.  At 
olHces  where  tliere  isno  free  delivery  by  carriers.and  the  addressee  cannot  be  served  by  rural  free 
delivery  carriers,  one  cent  per  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

Rates  on  postal  cards,  one  cent  (double  or  ''reply"  cards,  two  cents).  Postal  cards  issued  by 
the  Post-Offlce  Department  may  bear  written,printed,or  other  additions  as  follows  : 

(a)  The  face  of  the  card  may  be  divided  bva  vertical  line  placed  approximately  one-third  of  the 
distance  from  the  left  end  of  the  card ;  the  space  to  the  left  of  the  line  to  be  used  for  a  message,  etc. , 
but  the  space  to  the  rightfor  the  address  only. 

('))  Addresses  upon  postal  cards  may  be  either  written,  printed,  or  affixed  thereto,  at  the  option 
of  the  sender. 

(c)  Very  thin  sheets  of  paper  may  be  attached  to  the  card  on  condition  that  they  completely  ad- 
here thereto.    Such  sheets  may  bear  both  writing  aud  printing. 

(rf)  Advertisements,  illustrations,  or  writing  may  appear  on  the  back  of  the  card  and  on  the  left 
third  of  the  face. 

2.  I'he  addition  to  a  postal  card  of  matter  other  than  as  above  authorized  will  subject  the  card, 
whensentin  the  mails,  to  postage  according  to  the  character  of  the  message— at  the  letter  rateif 
wholly  or  partly  in  writing  or  the  third-class  rate  if  entirely  in  print.  In  either  case  the  postage 
value  of  the  stamp  impressed  upon  the  card  will  not  be  impaired. 

3.  Postal  cards  must  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  sealed  letters,  except  that  those  mailed  for 
local  delivery  will  be  returned  to  the  sender  if  undeliverable  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  send- 
er appears  thereon.     Undeliverable  "double"  postal  cards  will  be  returned  to  the  sender  if  Itnown. 

4.  Postal  cards  bearing  particles  of  glass,  metal,  mica,  sand,  tinsel  or  oth<.'r  similar  substances, 
are  unmailable,  except  when  inclosed  in  tightly  sealed  envelopes  with  proper  postage  attached,  or 
when  treated  in  such  manner  as  win  prevent  the  objectionable  substances  from  being  rubbed  otf  or 
injuring  persons  handling  the  mails. 

Cards  that  have  beenspoiled  in  printingorotherwlse  will  be  redeemed  from  the  o)i.ginal  purchasers 
at  76  per  cent,  of  their  face  value  if  unmutilated. 

Post  Cards— (private  mailing  cards)— bearing  written  or  printed  messages  are  transmissible  in 
the  mails. 

Private  mailing  cards  ("  post  cards")  in  the  domestic  mails  must  conform  to  the  following  con- 
ditions : 

(i)  A  '  *  post  card ' '  must  be  an  unfolded  piece  of  cardboard  not  exceeding  approximately  3  9-16 
by  5  9-16  inches,  nor  less  than  approximately  2%  by  4  inches. 

(b)  It  must  in  form  and  in  the  quality  and  weight  of  paper  be  substantially  like  the  Government 
postal  card. 

(c)  It  may  be  of  any  color  not  interfering  with  a  legible  address  and  postmark. 

(d)  It  may  or  may  not,  at  the  option  of  the  sender,  bear  near  the  top  of  the  face  the  words  ' '  post 
card. ' 

(e)  The  face  of  the  card  may  be  divided  by  a  vertical  line  ;  the  left  half  to  be  used  for  a  message, 
etc. ,  but  that  to  the  right  for  tlie  address  only. 

(/)  Very  thin  sheets  of  paper  may  be  attached  to  the  card,  and  then  only  on  condition  that  they 
completely  adiiere  thereto.     Such  sheets  may  bear  both  writing  and  printing. 

(g)  Advertisements  aud  illustrations  may  appear  on  the  back  of  the  card  and  on  the  left  half  of 
the  face. 

2.  Cards,  without  cover,  conforming  to  the  foregoing  conditions  are  transmissible  in  the  domestic 
mails  (including  the  possessions  of  the  United  States)  and  to  Cuba,  Canada,  Mexico,  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  and  Shanghai,  China,  at  the  postage  rate  of  1  cent  each 

3.  When  "postcards"  are  prepared  b.v  printers  and  stationers  for  sale,  it  is  desirable  that  they 
bear  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  face  an  oblong  diagram  containing  the  words  '  'Place  post- 
age stamp  here,"  aud  at  the  bottom  of  the  space  to  the  right  of  the  verticle  dividing  line,  the 
vvfords  ' '  This  space  for  the  address. ' ' 

4.  Cards  which  do  not  conform  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  these  regulations  are,  when  sent 
in  the  mails,  chargeable  with  postage  according  to  the  character  of  the  message— at  tne  letter  rate, 
if  wholly  or  partly  in  writing,  or  at  the  third-cla-ss  rate,  if  entirely  in  print. 

5.  Cards  bearing  particles  of  glas.s,  metal,  mica,  sand,  tinsel,  or  other  similar  substances,  are 
unmnilable,  except  when  Inclosed  in  tightly  sealed  envelopes,  or  when  treated  in  such  manner  as  will 
p^revent  the  objectionable  substances  from  being  rubbed  ofTor  injuring  persons  handling  the  mails. 

Postage  on  all  letters  should  be  /uH.i/  prepaid,  but  if  prepaid  one  full  rate  and  no  more,  they  will 
be  forwarded,  and  the  amount  of  deficient  postage  collected  on  delivery;  if  wholly  unpaid,  or  pre- 
paid with  less  than  one  full  rate  and  deposited  at  a  post-office,  the  addressee  will  be  notified  to 
remit  postage;  and  if  he  fails  to  do  so  the.v  will  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office;  but  they  will  be 
returned  to  the  sender  if  he  is  located  at  the  place  of  mailing,  and  if  his  address  be  printed  or  written 
upon  them. 

Letter  rate  is  charged  on  typewriting  and  carbon  or  letter  press  copies  thereof,  and  on  all  printed 
imitations  or  reproductions  of  typewriting  or  mannscript  obtained  by  mecnanical  process  unle.ss  such 
reproductions  are  presented  at  post-offlce  windows  in  the  minimum  number  of  twenty  identical 
unsealed  copies. 

Letters  and  other  matter  prepaid  at  the  letter  rate— two  cents  an  ounce  or  fraction  thereof-{but 
noother  class  of  mail  matter)  will  be  returned  to  the  sender  free,  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  printed 
or  written  on  the  envelope  or  wrapper.  The  limit  of  weight  is  tour  pouuds,  except  for  a  single  book, 
and  except,  also,  gold  for  or  from  Alaska  sent  by  registered  mail. 
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DOMESTIC  RATES  OF  POSTAGE — Qordlnued. 


Prepaid  letters  and  other  matter  prepaid  at  the  letter  rate  will  be  forwarded  from  one  post-office  to  an- 
other upon  the  written  request  of  the  person  addressed,  without  additional  charge  for  postage.  The  direction 
on  forwarded  letters  may  be  changed  as  many  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  reach  t'ae  person  addressed. 
Nothing  may  be  added  to  such  letters  except  the  forwarding  address  without  subjecting  them  to  new  postage. 

Second-Class  Matter — This  class  Includes  all  printed  newspapers  and  periodicals  that  have  been 
"Entered  as  second-class  matter,"  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879,  and  are  regularly  Issued  at  stated  Intervals 
as  frequently  as  four  times  a  year,  from  a  known  office  of  publication,  and  mailed  by  the  publishers  or  news 
agents  to  actual  subscribers  or  as  sample  copies  or  to  news  agents  for  sale,  and  newspapers  and  publications 
of  this  class  mailed  by  persons  other  than  publishers.  Also  periodical  publications  entered  under  the  act 
of  August  24,  1912,  of  benevolent  and  fraternal  societies,  organized  under  the  lodge  system  and  having  a 
membership  of  a  thousand  persons,  and  the  publications  of  strictly  professional,  literary,  historical  and 
scientific  societies,  and  Incorporated  Institutions  of  learning,  trade  unions,  etc.,  provided  that  these 
be  published  at  stated  Intervals  not  less  than  four  times  a  year,  and  that  they  be  formed  of  printed  paper 
sheets  without  board,  cloth,  leather  or  other  substantial  binding.  Also  periodicals  Issued  by  State  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  which  are  entered  under  the  act  of  June  6,  1900.  Publishers  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  act  are  required  to  make  formal  application  to  the  department  through 
the  postmaster  at  the  place  of  publication,  producing  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  organizations,  societies, 
and  Institutions  represented  come  within  the  purview  of  the  law.  P*ubllcatlons  designed  primarily  for  ad- 
vertising or  free  circulation,  or  circulation  at  a  nominal  rate,  or  not  having  a  legitimate  list  of  subscribers, 
are  not  entitled  to  the  pound  rate  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879. 

Rates  of  postage  to  publishers  and  news  agents,  ont  cent  a  povn4  or  fractional  part  thereof,  prepaid  in 
currency.  Newspapers  (except  weeklies)  mailed  by  the  publishers  or  by  registered  news  agents  for  local 
delivery  by  city  letter  carriers  and  periodicals  not  exceeding  2  ounces  In  weight  are  subject  to  the  rate  ot 
one  (1)  cent  each,  to  be  prepaid  by  stamps  affixed.  Periodicals  exceeding  two  ounces  In  weight  mailed 
ior  local  carrier  delivery  are  subject  to  the  rate  of  two  (2)  cents  each,  to  be  prepaid  by  stamps  affixed. 

Publications  which  have  not  been  admitted  to  the  second-class  are  third-   or  fourth-class  matter. 

Publications  sent  to  actual  subscribers  In  the  county  where  printed  and  published  are  tree,  unless 
mailed  for  delivery  at  a  letter-carrier  office. 

Rates  of  postage  on  second-class  newspapers,  magazines,  or  periodicals,  mailed  by  others  than  the 
publishers  or  news  agents,  one  cent  for  each  four  ounces  or  fraction  thereof.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
rate  is  one  cent  lor  each  four  ounces,  not  one  cent  for  each  paper  contained  In  the  same  wrapper.  This 
rate  applies  only  when  a  complete  copy  Is  mailed.  Parts  of  second-class  publications  or  partial  or  Incomplete 
copies  are  not  fentltled  to  second-class  rates.  Second-class  matter  Is  entitled  to  special  delivery  when  special 
delivery  stamijs  (or  ten  cents  In  ordinary  stamps  and  the  words  "Special  Delivery"  placed  on  the  wrapper) 
are  afflxed  in  addition  to  the  regular  postage. 

Second-class  matter  must  be  so  wrapped  that  It  may  be  easily  examined.  The  sender's  name  and 
address  may  be  written  In  them  or  on  the  wrapper,  also  the  words  "sample  copy"  when  sent  as  such,  or 
"marked  copy"  when  It  contains  a  marked  Item -or  article.  Typographical  errors  In  the  text  may  be 
corrected,  but  any  other  writing  subjects  the  matter  to  letter  postage. 

Third-Class  Matter — Mall  matter  of  the  third  class  Includes  printed  engravings,  circulars  In  print 
<or  by  the  mimeograph,  multigraph,  hectograph,  electric-pen,  or  similar  process  when  at  least  twenty 
Identical  copies  are  mailed  at  post-office  windows  at  one  time),  and  other  matter  wholly  In  print  (except 
hooks),  proof  sheets,  corrected  proof  sheets,  and  manuscript  copy  accompanVlng  the  same.  Pointed  books 
are  fourth-class  matter.     See  "Parcel  Post  or  Fourth-Class  Mail." 

The  rate  on  matter  of  this  class  Is  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof.  Postage  must  be  paid 
by  stamps  affixed,  unless  2,000  or  more  identical  pieces  are  mailed  under  special  permit  when  the  postage 
at  that  rate  may  be  paid  In  money. 

Manuscript  unaccompanied  by  proof  sheets  of  the  same  Is  subject  to  the  letter  rate. 

Third-class  matter  must  admit  of  easy  Inspection,  otherwise  It  will  be  charged  letter  rate  on  delivery. 
It  must  be  fully  prepaid,  or  it  will  not  be  despatched.  New  jwstage  must  be  prepaid  for  forwarding  to  a 
new  address  or  returning  to  senders. 

The  limit  of  weight  Is  four  pounds.  Packages  of  miscellaneous  printed  matter  weighing  over  four 
pounds  are  mailable  at  the  parcel  post  pound  or  zone  rates.  It  Is  entitled,  like  matter  of  the  other  classes, 
to  special  delivery  when  special  delivery  stamps  are  afflxed  In  addition  to  the  regular  postage,  or  when  ten 
cents  In  ordinary  stamps  are  afflxed  In  addition  to  the  regular  postage  and  the  words  "Special  Delivery" 
are  placed  on  the  wrapper. 

upon  matter  of  the  third  class,  or  upon  the  wrapper  or  envelope  Inclosing  the  same,  or  the  tag  or  label 
attached  thereto,  the  sender  may  write  his  own  name,  occupation,  and  residence  or  business  address,  pre- 
ceded by  the  word  "from,"  and  may  make  marks  other  than  by  written  words  to  call  attention  to  any  word 
or  passage  In  the  text,  and  may  correct  any  typographical  errors.  There  may  be  placed  upon  articles  of 
the  third  class,  a  simple  manuscript  dedication  or  Inscription  not  of  the  nature  of  a  personal  correspondence. 
Upon  the  wrapper  or  envelope  of  third-class  matter,  or  the  tag  or  label  attached  thereto,  may  be  placed 
In  writing  or  otherwise  the  words  "Please  do  not  open  until  Christmas"  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  there 
may  be  printed  any  matter  mailable  as  third  class.  Written  designation  of  the  contents  such  as  "photo," 
"printed  matter,"  is  also  permissible,  but  there  must  be  left  on  the  address  side  a  space  sufficient  lor  a  legible 
address,  postmark  and  the  necessary  stamps. 

Fourth-Class  Matter — See  "Parcel  Post  or  Fourth-Class  Mall." 

Third-  or  Fourth-Class  Matter  Mailable  Without  Stamps — Under  special  permits  postage  may 
be  paid  In  money  for  third-  or  fourth-class  matter  mailed  In  quantities  of  2,000  or  more  identical  pieces.  For 
Information  concerning  the  regulations  governing  such  mailings   inquiry  should  be  made  of  the  postmaster. 

Special  Delivery  Service — Ten  cents  on  each  letter  or  other  article  in  addition  to  the  regular  postage, 
entitles  the  article  to  Immediate  delivery  by  special  messenger.  Special  delivery  stamps  are  sold  at  post- 
offices,  and  must  be  afflxed  to  such  mall.  Ordinary  stamps  to  the  value  of  ten  cents  in  addition  to  the  regular 
postage,  afflxed  to  a  letter  or  other  piece  of  mall,  will  entitle  it  to  special  delivery  11  it  Is  marked  "Special 
Delivery."  The  delivery,  at  carrier  offices,  extends  to  the  limits  of  the  carrier  routes.  At  non-carrier  offices 
It  extends  to  one  mile  from  the  post-office.  Also  to  patrons  of  rural  routes  residing  within  one-half  mile  of 
such  routes.  Postmasters  are  not  obliged  to  deliver  beyond  these  limits,  and  letters  addressed  to  places 
beyond  must  await  delivery  In  the  usual  way,  notwithstanding  the  special  delivery  stamp. 

Registration — All  domestic  mail  matter  except  fourth-class  matter  may  be  registered  at  the  rate 
of  ten  cents  for  each  package  In  addition  to  the  regular  rates  of  postage,  to  be  fully  prepaid  by  stamps.  Each 
package  must  bear  the  name  and  addre-ss  of  the  sender,  and  a  receipt  wlU  be  returned  from  the  person  to 
whom  addressed,  when  Indorsed  "receipt  desired,"  or  words  of  similar  Import.  Mail  matter  can  be  regis- 
tered at  all  post-offlces  In  the  United  States. 

An  indemnity- — not  to  exceed  $50  for  any  one  registered  piece,  or  the  actual  value  of  the  piece,  if  It  Is 
less  than  $50 — shall  be  paid  for  the  loss  of  first-class  registered  matter  mailed  at  and  addressed  to  a  United 
States  post-office,  and  an  Indemnity  not  to  exceed  $25  Is  paid  for  domestic  third-class  matter,  but  no 
Indemnity  will  be  paid  If  the  loser  has  been  otherwise  reimbursed.  Claims  lor  Indemnity  must  be  made 
■within  one  year  from  date  of  loss  of  domestic  mail  and  date  of  maiUng  of  foreign  mall.  The  limit  of  In- 
demnity paid  lor  registered  articles  lost  In  the  International  malis  is  50  francs; 

Domestic  Money  Orders — Domestic  money  orders  are  Issued  by  money-order  poet-offlces  for  any 
amount  up  to  $100,  at  the  following  rates: 
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For  sums  not  exceeding  $2  50,  3  cents;  over  $2.50  to  85,  5  cents;  over  $5  to  $10,  8  cents;  over  $10  to 
S20,  10  cents:  over  $20  to  $30,  12  cents;  over  $30  to  $40,  15  cents;  over  $40  to  $5C,  18  cents;  over  $50  to  $60, 
20  cents;  over  $60  to  $75,  25  cents;  over  $75  to  $100,  30  cents.  ^       «       ,.      .^       , 

All  domestic  money  orders  must  be  made  payable  at  a  designated  money  order  omce,  but  tnose  Issued 
at  any  money  order  office  In  the  continental  United  States,  excepting  Alaska,  may  be  paid  at  any  money 
order  office  In  the  continental  United  States,  excepting  Alaska,  if  presented  for  payment  on  or  before  the 
expiration  of  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date  of  Issue.  If  presented  after  that  date  and  within  one  year 
from  the  last  day  of  the  month  In  which  Kssued,  they  shall  be  paid  only  at  the  office  designated  In  the  money 
order  as  the  paying  office,  or  repaid  at  the  office  of  Issue. 

Stamped  Envelopes — Embossed  stamped  envelopes  and  newspaper  wrappers  of  several  denominations, 
sizes  and  colors  are  kept  on  sale  at  post-offices,  singly  or  in  quantities,  at  a  small  advance  on  the  postage  rate. 
Stamps  cut  from  stamped  envelopes  or  wrappers  are  valueless,  but  postmasters  are  authorized  to  give  good 
stamps  for  stamped  envelopes  or  newspaper  wrappers  that  may  be  spoiled  In  directing,  if  presented  In  a 
substantially  whole  condition.  ^__^ 

Unmailable  Matter — See  also  "Parcel  Post  or  Fourth-Class  Mall.'" — Unmallable  domestic  matter — 
that  Is.  matter  which  Is  not  admissible  to  the  Unlt«d  States  malls  for  delivery  In  the  United  States  or  In  any 
of  Its  possessions — Includes: 

All  matter  Illegibly,  Incorrectly,  or  Insufficiently  addressed. 

Held  for  Postage — AU  second-class  matter  and  all  matter  of  the  third  or  fourth  class  not  wholly 
prepaid;  and  letters  and  other  flrst-class  matter  not  prepaid  one  full  rate — 9,  cents. 

All  matter  weighing  over  four  pounds,  except  second-cla,ss  matter,  fourth-class  matter  (parcel  post), 
single  books,  official  matter  emanating  from  the  Executive  Departments  and  documents  printed  and  cir- 
culated by  authority  of  Congress  and  gold  for  or  from  Alaska. 

Postal  cards  or  post  cards  which  bear  delineations,  epithets,  terms,  or  language  of  an  Indecent,  lewd, 
lascivious,  obscene,  libellous,  scurrilous,  defamatory  or  threatening  character,  or  calculated  by  the  terms 
or  manner  or  style  of  display,  and  obviously  Intended  to  reflect  Injuriously  upon  the  character  or  conduct 
of  another,  also  articles  bearing  such  matter  upon  the  wrapper  or  outside  cover.  Dunning  postal  or  other 
cards  are  Included  In  this  class. 

Post  cards  bearing  particles  ofglass,  metal,  mica,  sand,  tinsel,  or  other  similar  substances,  are  unmallable, 
except  as  provided  under  "First-Class  Matter."  ,        .  .        , 

All  matter  concerning  any  lottery,  gift,  enterprise,  or  similar  scheme,  offering  prizes  dependent  In  whole 
or  In  part  upon  lot  or  chance,  or  concerning  fraudulent  schemes  devised  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money 
or  property  under  false  pretenses,  representations  or  promises.  .      „  „ 

Applications  for  the  establishment  of  post-offices  should  be  addressed  to  the  Postmaster-General, 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  necessity  therefor.  Instructions  will  then  be  given  and  blanks  furnished 
to  enable  the  petitioners  to  provide  the  department  with  the  necessary  Information. 

The  franking  privilege  was  abolished  July  1,  1873,  but  the  following  mall  matt«r  may  be  sent  free  by 
legislative  saving  clauses,  viz.:  _  .       .  „        ^       ^ 

1.  All  public  documents  printed  by  order  of  Congress,  the  Congressional  Record  and  speeches  con- 
tained therein,  franked  by  Members  of  Congress,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  or  Clerk  of  the  House. 

2.  Seeds  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  by  any  Member  of  Congress,  procured  from 
that  Department. 

3.  Letters  and  packages  relating  exclusively  to  the  business  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
mailed  only  by  officers  of  the  same,  and  letters  and  parcels  mailed  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  All 
these  mxist  be  covered  by  specially  printed  "penalty"  envelopes  or  labels. 

4.  The  Vice-President,  Members  and  Members-elect  and  Delegates  and  Delegates-elect  to  Congress 
may  frank  any  mall  matter  to  any  Government  official  or  to  any  person  correspondence,  not  over  four  ounces 
•n  weight,  upon  official  or  departmental  business. 

All  communications  to  Government  officers  and  to  Members  of  Congress  are  required  to  be  prepaid 
by  stamps  unless  Inclosed  In  "penalty"  envelopes  furnished  for  replies. 

Suggestions  to  the  Public — Mall  all  letters,  etc.,  as  early  as  practicable,  especially  when  sent  in  large 
numbers,  as  Is  frequently  the  case  with  newspapers  and  circulars. 

All  mall  matter  at  large  post-offices  Is  necessarily  handled  in  great  haste  and  should  therefore  In  all 
cases  be  so  plainly  addressed  as  to  leave  no  room  for  dodbt  and  no  excuse  for  error  on  the  part  of 
postal  employes.  Names  of  States  should  be  written  In  full  (or  their  abbreviations  very  distinctly  written) 
In  order  to  prevent  errors  which  arise  from  the  similarity  of  such  abbreviations  as  Cal.,  Col.;  Pa.,  Va.,  Vt.; 
Me.,  Mo.,  Md.;  loa.,  Ind.;  N.  H.,  N.  M.,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  N.  C,  D.  C;  Miss.,  Minn.,  Mass.;  Nev.,  Neb.; 
Penn.,  Tenn.,  etc  ,  when  hastily  or  carele.ssly  written.  This  Is  especially  necessary  In  addressing  mall  matter 
to  places  of  which  the  names  are  borne  by  several  post-offices  In  different  States. 

Avoid  as  much  as  possible  using  envelopes  made  of  flimsy  paper,  especially  where  more  than  one  sheet 
of  paper,  or  any  other  article  than  paper,  Is  Inclosed.  Being  often  handled,  and  even  In  the  mall-bags 
subject  to  pressure,  such  envelopes  not  Infrequently  split  open,  giving  cause  of  complaint. 

Never  send  money  or  any  other  article  of  value  through  the  mall  except  either  by  means  of  a  money 
order  or  In  a  registered  letter  or  by  Insured  parcel  post.  Any  person  who  sends  money  or  valuables  other- 
wise not  only  runs  a  risk  of  losing  his  property,  but  exposes  to  temptation  every  one  through  whose  hands 
his  letter  passes,  and  may  be  the  means  of  ultimately  bringing  some  clerk  or  letter-carrier  to  ruin. 

See  that  every  letter  or  package  bears  the  fuU  name  and  post-office  address  of  the  writer.  In  order  to 
secuie  the  return  of  the  letter  If  the  person  to  whom  It  Is  directed  cannot  be  found.  A  much  larger  portion 
of  the  undelivered  letters  could  be  returned  If  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  senders  were  always  fully  and 
plainly  Written  or  printed  Inside  or  on  the  envelopes.  Persons  who  have  large  correspondence  find  It  most 
convenient  to  use  "special  request  envelopes."  but  those  who  only  mall  an  occasional  letter  can  avoid  much 
trouble  by  writing  a  request  to  "return  If  not  delivered,"  etc.,  on  the  envelope. 

When  dropping  a  letter,  newspaper,  etc.,  Into  a  street  malllng-box,  or  Into  the  receptacle  at  a  post- 
office,  always  see  that  the  packet  falls  Into  the  box  and  does  not  stick  In  Its  passage;  observe,  also,  particu- 
larly, whether  the  postage  stamps  remain  securely  In  their  places. 

Postage  stamps  should  be  placed  on  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  addressed  side  of  all  mall  matter. 

Imitations  of  postage  stamps  are  not  permissible  on  mall  matter. 

Space  should  be  left  on  the  address  side  of  all  mall  matter  sufficient  for  a  legible  address  and  for  all 
directions  permissible  thereon,  for  postage  stamps,  for  postmarking,  rating,  and  any  words  neces-sary  for 
forwarding  or  return.  Watermarks  or  printing  In  light  tints  which  do  not  render  the  reading  of  the  address 
difficult  win  be  permitted.  .    ^      ^^  .    „        .,        ..      .,, 

The  street  and  number  (or  box  number)  should  form  a  part  of  the  address  of  all  mall  matter  directed 
to  cities.  In  most  cities  there  are  many  persons,  and  even  firms,  bearing  the  same  name.  Before  depositing 
any  package  or  other  article  for  mailing,  the  sender  should  assure  himself  that  It  Is  wrapped  and  packed  In 
the  manner  prescribed  by  postal  regulations;  that  It  does  not  contain  unmaVable  matter  nor  exceed  the 
limit  of  weight  as  fixed  by  law;  and  that  It  Is  fully  prepaid  and  properly  addressed. 

It  Is  unlawful  to  send  an  ordinary  letter  by  express  or  otherwise  outside  of  the  malls  unless  It  be  inclosed 
In  a  Government-stamped  envelope  of  sufficient  value  to  pay  the  postage  to  which  It  is  subject.  It  Is  also 
unlawful  to  inclose  a  letter  in  an  express  package  unless  it  pertains  wholly  to  the  contents  of  the  package. 


no 
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It  Is  forbidden  by  the  regulations  of  the  Post-Offlce  Department  for  poatmasters  to  give  any  nerBon 
Information  concerning  the  mall  matter  of  another,  or  to  disclose  the  name  of  a  box-holder  at  a  post-offlce 

Letters  addressed  to  persons  temporarily  sojourning  In  a  city  where  the  Free  Delivery  System  Is  In 
operation  should  be  marked  "Transient"  or  "General  Delivery,"  If  not  addressed  to  a  street' and  number 
or  some  other  designated  place  of  delivery. 

Foreign  books,'  etc..  Infringing  United  States  copyright  are  UTideliverable  If  received  In  foreign  malls  or 
mailed  here. 

The  foregoing  rates,  rules,  and  suggestions  appij/  to  postal  matters  in  the  United  States. 

PARCEL  POST  OR  FOURTH-CLASS  MAIL. 

Fourth-Class  Matter  Embraces  that  known  as  domestic  parcel  post  mall,  and  Includes  merchandise, 
farm  and  factory  products,  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions,  and  plants,  books  (Including  catalogues) 
mlsceUaneoas  printed  matter  weighing  more  than  4  pounds,  and  all  other  mailable  matter  not  embraced 
In  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes. 

Rates  of  Postage  on  Fourth-Class  or  Parcel  Post  Matter — To  Be  Fully  Prepaid — Unsealed — 
are  as  follows: 

(a)  Parcels  weighing  4  ounces  or  less,  except  books,  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  1  cent  for  each  ounce 
or  fraction  thereof,  any  distance 

(b)  Parcels  weighing  8  ounces  or  less  containing  books,  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions, 
and  plants,  1  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  regardless  of  distance. 

(c)  Parcels  weighing  more  than  8  ounces  containing  books,  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  parcels  of  mis- 
cellaneous printed  matter  weighing  more  than  4  pounds,  and  all  other  parcels  of  fourth-class  matter 
weighing  more  than  4  ounces  are  chargeable,  according  to  distance  or  zone,  at  the  pound  rates  shown 
In  the  following  table,  a  fraction  of  a  pound  being  considered  a  full  pound: 


1st  Zone 

2d  Zone 

1st  Zone 

2d  Zone 

Weight. 

Local            Rate. 
Rate.*       50  Miles. 

Rate. 
50  to  150 

Weight. 

Local 
Rate.* 

Rate, 
50  Miles. 

Rate. 
50  to  150 

See  note  below 

Miles. 

See  note  below 

Miles. 

1  pound  .... 

$0.05 

$0.05 

$0.05 

26  pounds  .  .  . 

SO.  18 

$0.30 

80.30 

2  pounds .  .  . 

.06 

.06 

06 

27  pounds  .  . 

.18 

.31 

.31 

3  pounds .  . 

.06 

.07 

07 

28  pounds  . 

.19 

.32 

.32 

4  pounds . 

.07 

.08 

. 

08 

29  pounds  . 

.19 

33 

.33 

5  pounds .  .  . 

.07 

.09 

, 

09 

30  pounds  . 

.20 

.34 

.34 

6  pounds .  . . 

.08 

.10 

, 

10 

31  pounds . 

.20 

.35 

.35 

7  pounds .  . . 

.08 

.11 

11 

32  pounds  . 

.21 

.36 

.36 

8  pounds .  . . 

.09 

.12 

12 

33  pounds  .     . 

.21 

.37 

.37 

9  pounds .  . . 

.09 

.13 

13 

34  pounds  . 

.22 

.38 

.38 

10  pounds .  .  . 

.10 

.14 

, 

14 

35  pounds  .  .  . 

.22 

.39 

.39 

1 1  pounds .  . 

.10 

.15 

15 

36  pounds  .     . 

.23 

.40 

.40 

12  pounds .  . 

.11 

.16 

16 

37  pounds  .     . 

.23 

.41 

.41 

13  pounds .  . . 

.11 

.17 

17 

38  pounds  .     . 

.24 

.42 

.42 

14  pounds .  . 

.12 

.18 

18 

39  pounds  .     . 

.24 

43 

.43 

15  pounds  .  .  . 

.12 

.19 

19 

40  pounds  .     . 

.25 

.44 

.44 

16  pounds  .  . 

.13 

.20 

20 

41  pounds  .     . 

.25 

.45 

.45 

17  pounds  .  .  . 

.13 

.21 

31 

42  pounds  .     . 

.26 

.46 

.46 

18  pounds  . 

.14 

.22 

22 

43  pounds  . 

.26 

.47 

.47 

19  pounds .  . 

.14 

.23 

23 

44  pounds  .     . 

.27 

.48 

.48 

20  pounds  . 

.15 

.24 

24 

45  pounds  . 

.27 

.49 

.49 

21  pounds  .  .  . 

.15 

.25 

_ 

25 

46  pounds . 

.28 

.60 

.50 

22  pounds  . 

.16 

.26 

26 

47  pounds  . 

.28 

.51 

.51 

23  pounds .     . 

16 

.27 

27 

48  pounds  .     . 

.29 

.52 

.52 

24  pounds .     . 

.17 

.28 

^28        1 

49  pounds  . 

.29 

.53 

.53 

25  pounds  ...            .17 

.29 

. 

29        1 

50  pounds  .  .  . 

.30 

.54 

.54 

Note — Where  the  distance  by  the  shortest  regul 

ar  mall  route  from 

the  office 

of  orlcln   to  the  office  of 

delivery  in  the  first  or  second  zone  is  300  miles 

or  mor 

e,  the  rates  of  postage  are  six  cents  for  the  first  pound 

or  fraction  of  a  pound  and  two  cents  lor  each  additi 

Dnal  pound  or  fraction  of  a  pound. 

,     3d  Zone. 

4th  Zone, 

5th 

Zone, 

6th  Zone, 

7th 

1  Zone, 

8th  Zone, 

150  to  300 

300  to  600 

Boot 

o  1,000 

1,000  to  1,400 

1,40C 

to  1,800 

all  over    1,800 

Weight. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

M 

lies. 

Miles. 

I 

4iles. 

Miles. 

Rate. 

Rate. 

R 

ate. 

Rate. 

Rate. 

Rate. 

1  pound.  .     . 

$0.06 

$0.07 

$C 

.08 

$0.09 

i 

>0  11 

$0.12 

2  pounds.  .  .  . 

.08 

U 

.14 

.17 

21 

.24 

3  pounds   .  .  . 

.10 

.15 

.20 

.25 

.31 

.36 

4  pounds.  .  .  . 

.12 

.19 

.26 

.33 

.41 

.48 

5  pounds.  .  .  . 

.14 

.23 

.32 

.41 

.51 

.60 

6  pounds.  .  .  . 

.16 

.27 

.38 

.49 

.61 

.72 

7  pounds.  .  .  . 

.18 

.31 

.44 

.57 

.71 

.84 

8  pounds.  .  .  . 

.20 

.35 

.50 

.65 

.81 

.96 

9  pounds.  .  .  . 

.22 

.39 

.56 

.73 

.91 

1.08 

10  pounds.  .  .  . 

.24 

.43 

.62 

.81 

1.01 

1.20 

11  pounds.  .  .  . 

.26 

.47 

.68 

.89 

1. 11 

1.32 

12  pounds 

.28 

.51 

.74 

.97 

1.21 

1  44 

13  pounds.   .  .  . 

.30 

55 

.80 

1.05 

1.31 

1.56 

14  pounds 

.32 

.59 

.86 

1.13 

1.41 

1  68 

15  pounds 

.34 

.63 

.92 

1  21 

1.51 

1.80 

16  pounds 

.36 

.67 

.98 

1.29 

1.61 

1.92 

17  pounds 

.38 

.71 

1 

04 

1.37 

1.71 

2.04 

18  pounds 

.40 

.75 

1 

.10 

1  45 

1.81 

2  16 

19^  pounds 

.42 

.79 

1 

.16 

1.53 

1  91' 

2.28 

20  pounds 

.44                        .83 

1 

.22 

1.61 

2.01 

2.40 

*  The  local  rate  appliei  to  parcels  mailed  under  the  following  conditions:  (1)  At  anv  post-offlce 
for  local  delivery  at  such  office.  (2)  At  any  city  le'.ter  carrier  office,  or  at  any  point  within  its  de- 
livery limits,  for  delivery  by  carriers  from  that  office.  (3)  At  any  post-offlce  from  which  a  rtiral 
route  starts,. for  delivery  on  such  route,  or  when  mailed  et  any  point  on  a  rural  route  for  oellvery 
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at  any  other  point  thereon,  or  at  the  office  from  which  the  route  starts,  or  for  delivery  on  any  other 
rural  route  starting  from  the  same  offlce. 

Zones — Parcel  Post  Guide  and  Maps — For  parcel  post  purposes  the  United  States  Is 
divided  Into  units  of  area  thirty  minutes  square.  Such  units  form  the  basis  of  the  eight  postal 
zones.  To  ascertain  In  which  zone  a  post-office  Is  located  from  the  offlce  of  mailing,  a  parcel  post 
guide,  costing  55  cents,  and  map,  costing  20  cents,  are  jointly  used.  The  guide  applies  to  all  ofncea, 
but  a  separate  map  Is  required  for  each  unit.  A  zone  key  Is  furnished  with  the  guide  and  makes  the  map 
unnecessary.  The  guide  and  maps  may  be  purchased  by  sending  a  postal  money  order  to  the  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster-General,  Washington,  D.  C.     Stamps  are  not  accepted. 

Alaska,  Hawaiian,  and  Philippine  Islands,  etc. — The  eighth  zone  rate  of  12  cents  for  each  pound 
or  fraction  thereof  on  all  parcels  weighing  more  than  4  ounces  (except  books,  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots, 
scions,  and  plants,  weighing  8  ounces  or  less)  applies  (1)  between  the  United  States  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands; 
(2)  between  the  United  States  and  Its  postal  agency  at  Shanghai,  China;  (3)  between  any  two  points  In  Alaska 
and  between  any  point  In  Alaska  and  any  other  point  In  the  United  States;  (4)  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Canal  Zone;  (5)  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands;  (6)  to,  from,  or  between 
Guam,  Tutulla,  and  Manua  and  other  Islands  of  the  Samoan  group  east  of  longitude  171°  west  of  Greenwich, 
anJ  the  United  States  and  its  other  posses.slons;  (7)  between  the  United  States  and  Its  naval  vessels  stationed 
In  foreign  waters. 

Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Republic  of  Panama — The  rate  of  12  cents  for  each  pound  or  fraction 
thereof  also  applies  to  fourth-class  matter,  Including  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions,  and  plants  (but 
excepting  books  and  other  printed  matter  on  which  the  rate  Is  1  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction 
tnereof  In  all  cases),  weighing  more  than  four  ounces  and  not  exceeding  4  pounds  6  ounces  when  mailed  to 
Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  the  Republic  of  Panama.  (Parcels  weighing  up  to  U  pounds  may  be  sent 
to  Mexico  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  as  foreign  parcel  post  mall  under  the  parcel  post  conventions  with 
those  countries.) 

The  Limit  of  Weight  of  fourth-class  matter  Is  50  pounds  for  parcels  mailed  for  delivery  within 
the  first  and  second  zones,  and  20  pounds  for  all  other  zones. 

Limit  of  Size — Parcel  post  matter  may  not  exceed  84  Inches  In  length  and  girth  combined. 
In  measuring  a  parcel  the  greatest  distance  In  a  straight  line  between  the  ends  (but  not  around  the 
parcel)  Is  taken  as  its  length,  while  the  distance  around  the  parcel  at  Its  thickest  part  Is  taken  as  Its 
girth.  For  example,  a  parcel  35  Inches  long,  10  Inches  wide,  and  5  Inches  high  measures  65  Inches 
In  length  and  girth  combined. 

Name  and  Address  of  Sender — A  parcel  of  fourth-class  matter  may  not  be  accepted  for  mailing 
unless  It  bears  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  which  should  be  preceded  by  the  word  "From." 

Additions  to  Fourth-Class  Mai! — There  may  be  placed  on  fourth-class  matter,  or  on  the 
wrapper  or  cover,  tag  or  label,  any  marks,  numbers,  names,  or  letters  for  purpose  of  description. 
There  may  be  written  on  the  blank  leaves  or  cover  of  any  book  a  simple  manuscript  dedication  or 
Inscription  not  In  the  nature  of  personal  correspondence.  Space  sufficient  for  a  legible  address, 
postmark,  the  necessary  postage  stamps,  and  any  words  necessary  for  forwarding  or  return,  must 
be  left  on  the  address  side  of  parcels. 

Inclosures — There  may  be  Inclosed  with  fourth-class  matter  a  written  or  printed  Invoice  showing 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender  and  of  the  addressee;  the  names  and  quantities  of  articles  inclosed 
together  with  Inscriptions  Indicating,  "for  purpose  of  description,"  the  price,  style,  stock  number,  size, 
and  quality  of  the  articles;  the  order  or  file  number,  date  of  order,  and  date  and  manner  of  shipment;  and 
the  Initial?  or  name  of  the  salesman,  or  of  the  person  by  whom  the  articles  were  packed  or  checked. 

Inscription-^,  such  as  "Merry  Christmas,"  "With  best  wishes,"  "Do  not  open  until  Christmas," 
or  words  to  that  effect,  may  be  written  on  fourth-class  mall,  or  on  a  card  Inclosed  therewith. 

Communications  Attached  to  Parcels — When  It  Is  desired  to  send  a  communication  with 
a  parcel  on  which  postage  at  the  fourth-class  rate  has  been  fully  prepaid,  the  communication  may 
be  placed  In  an  envelope  fully  prepaid  at  the  flrst-class  rate  and  addressed  to  correspond  with  the 
address  on  the  parcel  and  then  be  tied  to  or  otherwise  securely  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  parcel 
In  such  manner  as  to  prevent  Its  separation  therefrom  and  n.jt  to  Interltre  with  the  address  on  the 
parcel.  The  stamps  to  cover  the  postage  on  the  parcel  must  be  affixed  to  the  wrapper  of  the  parcel, 
and  those  to  pay  the  postage  on  the  communication  must  be  affixed  to  the  envelope  of  the  communi- 
cation. Parcels  to  which  .uch  communications  are  attached  are  treated  as  fourth-class  matter. 
Only  one  special  delivery  fee  Is  required  on  such  par  els  sent  as  special  delivery  matter. 

Public  Library  Books,  otherwise  mailable  as  parcel  post  matter,  may  bear  any  printed  or  written 
mark  constituting  a  necessary  Inscription  for  the  purpose  of  a  permanent  library  record. 

Proprietary  Articles  of  Merchandise,  such  as  harmless  meiilclnal  preparations,  soaps,  tobacco, 
food  products,  etc.,  put  up  In  fixed  quantities.  In  original  sealed  packages,  by  the  manufacturer  so  as  to  allow 
examination  of  the  packages  In  their  simplest  mercantile  form  and  labelled  In  printing  so  as  to  show  the 
nature  of  contents,  quantity,  ■  and  name  of  the  manufacturer,  are  mailable  at  the  fourth-class  rates  of  postage. 
If  such  sealed  packages  are  Inclosed  In  an  outer  wrapper,  the  latter  must  not  be  sealed. 

Meats  and  Meat-Food  Products — Before  meat  or  meat-food  products  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
or  goats  may  be  accepted  for  mailing  from  one  State  or  Territory  to  another  State  or  Territory  the 
certificate  of  Inspection  or  exemption  required  by  sec.  477,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  must  be 
filed  with  the  postmaster.     Such  certificate  must  be  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  sender. 

Game — The  dead  bodies  of  any  wild  animals  or  birds,  or  parts  thereof.  Including  furs,  skins 
plumage,  etc.,  lawfully  killed  and  offered  for  shipment,  may  be  accepted  for  mailing  only  when  the' 
parcels  are  plainly  marked  to  show  the  actual  nature  of  the  contents  and  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender.  The  dead  bodies,  or  parts  thereof,  of  any  wild  animals  or  birds  which  have  been  killed 
or  offered  for  shipment  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  a  State,  Territory,  or  district,  are  unmallable 
persons  sending  such  articles  and  the  addressees  knowingly  receiving  them  In  violation  of  the  law 
being  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  S200.  , 

Nursery  Stock,  Including  all  field-grown  florists'  stock,  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  cuttings,  grafts, 
scions,  buds,  fruit  pits,  and  other  seeds  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  or  shrubs,  and  other  plants' 
and  plant  products  for  propagation,  except  field,  vegetable,  and  flower  seeds,  bedding  plants  and 
other  herbaceous  plants,  bulbs,  and  roots,  may  be  admitted  to  the  malls  only  when  accompanied 
with  a  certificate  from  a  State  or  Government  Inspector  to  the  effect  that  the  nursery  from  which 
such  nursery  stock  Is  shipped  has  been  inspected  within  a  year  and  found  free  from  injurious  Insects 
and  the  parcel  containing  such  nursery  stock  is  plainly  marked  to  show  the  nature  of  the  contents 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 

Place  of  Mailing — Parcels  of  fourth-class  matter  weighing  more  than  four  ounces  must  be 
mailed  at  a  post-offlce,  branch  post-office,  named,  numbered,  or  lettered  station,  or  delivered  to  a 
rural  or  other  carrier  duly  authorized  to  receive  such  matter.  Parcels  weighing  four  ounces  or  less 
may  be  deposited  in  letter  or  package  boxes. 

SENDER'S    RECEIPTS    FOR    ORDINARY    FOURTH-CLASS    PARCELS. 
The  postmaster  at  the  mailing  offlce  may,  on  payment  of   one  cent,  give  the  sender   of  an  ordinary 
parcel  of  fourth-class  mall  a  receipt  therefor.     A  postage  stamp  to  cover  the  charge  for  the  receipt  shall 
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be  affixed  thereto.  The  name  and  address  of  the  addressee  of  the  parcel  shall  be  written  In  the  receipt  by 
the  sender.     (Section  458  H.  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations.) 

The  purpose  of  this  receipt  Is  to  provide  senders  of  fourth-class  parcels,  when  desired,  a  record 
evidencing  their  mailing,  for  which  a  fee  of  one  cent  is  charged.  Their  Issuance  does  not  in  any  way  Insure 
the  parcels  against  loss  while  In  the  malls  and  no  receipt  Is  obtained  from  the  addressee  upon  delivery. 
Patrons  who  desire  either  of  these  latter  facilities  must  be  advised  to  insure  their  parcels. 

Receipt  wlU  be  given  on  tag  form  3817  ,  an  Initial  supply  of  which  will  be  furnished  to  all  postmasters 
prior  to  September  1,  1915,  the  date  this  service  is  Inaugurated.  The  name  and  address  of  the  addressee 
shall  be  written  on  the  tag  by  the  sender  who  may  place  his  own  name  thereon  if  he  desires,  and  affix  on  the 
tag  a  one-cent  postage  stamp  In  the  space  provided.  The  tag  shall  be  tied  to  the  parcel  before  malllrig. 
The  postal  employe  accepting  the  article  shall  compare  the  address  on  the  tag  with  that  on  the  parcel,  post- 
mark the  stamp  to  show  the  date  of  acceptance,  detach  the  receipt,  and  deliver  It  to  the  sender. 

The  Firm  Registration  Book  must  be  modified  to  provide  such  receipts  when  they  are  desired  by  firms 
and  individuals  mailing  a  number  of  parcels  at  one  time.  Each  sheet  must  have  affixed  postage  stamps 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  parcel  listed  thereon,  which  stamps  shall  l>e  postmarked  and  the  sheet 
returned  to  the  sender.  These  sheets  are  to  be  filled  out  by  the  sender  and  a  carbon  copy  must  not  be 
filed  at  the  post-offlce. 

When  such  receipts  are  de.sired  by  patrons  residing  on  rural  routes,  the  parcel  should  be  delivered  to 
the  rural  carrier,  payment  being  made  at  the  time  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  parcel,  in  addition  to 
the  postage.  The  carrier  will  obtain  receipts  at  the  post-office  to  which  he  is  attached,  affix  stamp,  post- 
mark, and  deliver  the  receipts  to  the  senders  on  his  next  trip. 

INSURANCE  OF  FOURTH-CLASS  MAIL. 
Fees  and  Conditions— Fourth-class  mail  shall  not  be  registered,  but  may  oe  Insured  against  loss 
in  an  amount  equivalent  to  its  actual  value,  but  not  to  exceed  S5  in  any  one  ease,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of 
3  cents;  not  to  exceed  $25  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  5  cents:  not  to  exceed  $50  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  10  cents, 
or  not  to  exceed  $100  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  25  cents,  in  addition  to  the  postage,  both  to  be  prepaid  by 
stamps  affixed;  but  Indemnity  will  not  be  allowed  in  cases  of  loss  of  such  mail  addressed  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  unless  the  loss  occurred  In  the  postal  service  of  the  United  Slates.  Such  mall  may  be  Insured  at 
any  post-offlce  or  station  thereof,  or  by  rural  carriers.  The  sender  must  fill  out  an  Insurance  tag,  which 
will  be  furnished  him  on  request,  to  be  attached  to  the  parcel.  Return  receipts  for  insured  parcels  may 
be  obtained  by  Indorsing  the  parcels  "Return  receipt  desired."  No  Indemnity  is  payable  on  account  of 
mere  partial  damage.  However,  when  an  article  is  so  damaged  as  to  render  It  wholly  worthless,  it  Is 
regarded  as  lost,  provided  it  was  packed  and  Indorsed  in  accordance  with  the  postal  requirements.  No 
Indemnity  is  paid  for  labor,  workmanship,  etc.,  in  repairing  partial  damage. 

COLLECT-ON-DELIVERY    SERVICE. 

Conditions  and  Fee — Parcels  of  fourth-class  of  parcel  post  matter  may  be  sent  C.  O.  D.  from 
one  money  order  post-offlce  to  another  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  10  cents  in  additloii  to  the  postage, 
both  to  be  prepaid  with  stamps  affixed.  The  amount  to  be  collected  and  remitted  to  the  sender 
must  not  exceed  $100.  The  remittance  Is  made  by  post-offlce  money  order,  the  fee  therefor  being 
Included  In  the  amount  collected  from  the  addressee.  A  C.  O.  D.  tag  furnished  by  the  postmaster 
must  be  filled  In  by  the  sender  and  attached  to  the  parcel.  The  C.  O.  D.  fee  also  covers  insurance 
against  loss  up  to  $50  actual  value. 

A  receipt  Is  given  to  the  sender  of  a  C.  O.  D.  parcel  at  the  time  of  mailing,  but  no  return  receipt 
Is  furnished,  as  the  remittance  shows  that  delivery  has  been  made.  Examination  of  contents  of  a 
C.  O.  D.  parcel  is  not  permitted  until  it  has  been  receipted  for  and  all  charges  paid.  Indemnity 
for  lost  C.  O.  D.  parcels  Is  paid  for  the  actual  value,  not  to  exceed  S50,  under  the  conditions  governing 
the  payment  of  Indemnity  for  lost  Insured  parcels. 

PREPARATION  AND  WRAPPING  OF  MAIL  MATTER. 
Examination — Fourth-class  or  parcel  post  matter  must  be  so  wrapped  or  enveloped  that  the 
contents  may  be  examined  easily  by  postal  officials.  When  not  so  wrapped,  or  when  bearing  or 
containing  writing  not  authorized  by  law,  the  matter  will  be  treated  as  of  the  first  class.  Nailed 
Boxes — Parcel  post  mall  may  be  Inclosed  in  boxes  to  which  the  lids  are  nailed  or  screwed,  provided 
the  lids  can  be  readily  removed  with  a  chisel  or  screw  driver  for  examination  of  contents. 

Wrapping — AU  matter  should  be  securely  wrapped  so  as  to  bear  transmission  without  breaking, 
or  Injuring  mall  bags,  their  contents,  or  the  persons  handling  them.  Many  articles  are  damaged  In  the 
malls  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  properly  wrapped  to  withstand  the  necessary  handling.  Umbrellas, 
canes,  golf  stlclts,  and  similar  articles  must  be  reinforced  by  strips  of  wood  or  otherwise  sufflcleully  wrapped 
to  wittetand  handling  and  transportation.  Hats  must  be  packed  in  strong  boxes;  If  in  ordinary  pasteboard 
bat  boxes  they  must  be  properly  crated.  But  flowers,  candles,  etc.,  should  oe  Inclosed  in  strong  and  suitable 
boxes.  Stove  castings  a^d  pieces  of  machinery  should  be  protected  with  excelsior  or  similar  material  and 
wrapped  In  cloth  or  strong  paper  or  be  properly  boxed  or  crated.  Mailable  hides  and  pelts  must  be 
thoroughly  wrapped  to  prevent  the  escape  of  grease.  Parcels  weighing  20  pounds  or  under  are  generally 
carried  Inside  mall  bags  with  other  mall;  those  weighing  over  20  pounds  are  usually  carried  outside  mail 
bags.  They  should  be  wrapped  with  that  understanding.  Parcels  Improperly  or  Insufficiently  wrapped 
will  not  be  accepted  for  transmission  in  the  malls. 

Harmful  Articles  not  absolutely  excluded  from' the  mails,  but  which,  from  their  form  or  nature, 
might,  unless  properly  secured,  destroy,  de.ace,  or  otherwise  damage  the  contents  of  the  mail  bag. 
or  harm  the  person  of  any  one  engaged  In  the  postal  service,  may  be  transmitted  in  the  mails  only 
when  packed  in  accordance  with  the  postal  regulations.  Sharp-pointed  or  sharp-edged  instruments 
or  tools  must  have  their  points  and  edges  protected  so  that  they  cannot  cut  through  their  covering, 
and  be  thoroughly  wrapped.  Powders  and  all  pulverized  dry  substances  must  be  so  wrapped  that 
none  of  the  contents  of  the  package  will  sift  out.  Pastes,  salves,  etc.,  not  easily  llquefiable  must  be 
Inclosed  in  water-tight  containers  and  placed  in  stron?  boxes  and  securely  wrapped. 

Liquids — Admissible  liquids  In  packages  not  exceeding  the  limit  of  weight  of  fourth-class  matter  will 
be  accepted  for  mailing  when  Intended  for  delivery  at  the  office  of  mailing  or  on  a  rural  route  starting  there- 
from when  Inclosed  In  a  glass  or  metal  container  securely  Inclosed  and  heavily  wrapped,  provided  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  transport  them  over  steam  or  electric  railways. 

Admissible  nquids  and  oils,  pastes,  salves,  op  other  articles  easily  llquefiable,  will  be  accepted  for 
mailing,  regardless  of  distance,  when  they  conform  to  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  When  in  strong  glass  bottles  holding  4  ounces  or  less,  the  total  quantity  sent  in  one  parcel 
shall  not  exceed  24  ounces,  liquid  measure.  Each  bottle  shall  be  wrapped  in  paper  or  other  absorbent 
substance  and  then  all  placed  In  a  box  made  of  cardboard  or  other  suitable  material  and  packed  in 
a  container  made  of  double-faced  serrutated  pasteboard  of  good  quality.  The  corners  of  the  con- 
tainer must  fit  tightly  and  be  reinforced  wllh  tape  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  liquid  if  the 
contents  should  be  broken,  and  the  whole  parcel  shall  be  securely  wrapped  with  strong  paper  and 
tied  with  twine.  Single  bottles  of  Uquid  holding  4  ounces  or  less  may  also  be  packed  as  prescribed 
in  the  following  paragraphs  (.b)  and  (c) ; 
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(6)  When  in  glass  bottles  holdino  more  than  4  ounces,  the  total  quantity  sent  In  one  parcel  shall 
aiot  exceed  16  ounces  liquid  measure.  The  bottle  must  be  very  stronK  and  must  be  Inclosed  In  a 
Tblock  or  tubp  of  metal,  wood,  papier  macbe  or  similar  material;  and  there  must  be  provided  between 
the  bcttle  and  tho  block  or  tube  a  cushion  of  cotton,  felt,  or  other  absorbent.  The  block  or  tube. 
If  of  wood  or  papier  mache.  must  be  at  least  one-eighth  of  an  Inch  thick  for  bottles  holding  8  ounces 
•or  less,  and  at  least  three-sixteenths  of  an  Inch  thick  for  bottles  holding  more  than  8  ounces.  The 
block  or  tube  must  be  rendered  watertight  by  an  application  on  the  Inside  of  paraffin  or  other  sult- 
.able  substance  and  must  be  closed  by  a  screw  top  cover  with  sultlclent  screw  threads  to  require  at 
Heast  one  and  one-half  complete  turns  before  It  will  come  off.  The  cover  must  be  provided  with  a 
washer,  so  that  no  liquid  could  escape  If  the  bottle  should  be  broken.  Any  number  of  bottles 
separately  packed  as  herein  prescribed  may  be  included  In  a  single  package  If  the  limit  of  weight  and 
size  for  fourth-cla.S3  matter  be  not  exceeded. 

(c)  Bottler  containing  liquid  may  also  be  packed  In  strong  and  tight  receptacles  of  wood,  metal, 
or  waterproof  corrugated  pasteboard.  Space  must  be  left  all  around  the  bottle,  which  must  be 
filled  with  bran,  sawdust,  or  other  absorbent  material  In  sufficient  quantity  to  absorb  all  the  liquid 
If  the  bottle  should  get  broken. 

(d)  Wl'en  in  a  metal  container,  the  weight  limit  of  the  parcel  Is  the  same  as  for  other  fourth-clasa 
matter.     The  container  must  be  securely  sealed  and  Inclosed  In  a  strong  bcx. 

<e)  When  In  parcels  weighing  more  than  20  pounds,  mailable  liquids  In  securely  scaled  glass 
bottles  or  metal  cans  will  be  accepted  for  mailing  to  offices  In  the  first  and  second  zones  when  packed 
In  strong  boxes  and  surrounded  with  sawdust  or  other  suitable  substances  to  protect  the  contents 
from  breakage.  All  such  packages  to  be  marked  "FRAGILE — THIS  SIDE  UP,"  or  with  similar  Inscrip- 
tions and  to  be  transported  outside  of  mall  bags. 

All  packages  containing  liquid  must  be  marked  "FRAGILE  " 

Fragile  Articles — Articles  easily  broken  must  be  very  securely  wrapped  for  safe  transmission. 
Among  such  articles  are:  Amber,  cakes,  candles,  chalk,  china,  combs,  clocks,  delicate  mechanisms,  fans, 
flowers,  fountain  pens,  hats.  Instruments  of  precision,  millinery,  musical  Instruments,  pipes,  plaster-of-parta 
articles,  plumej,  pottery,  porcelain,  phonographs  and  phonograph  records,  test  tubes,  typewriters,  watches, 
wax  articles,  etc.  Glass,  crockery,  fragile  toyf,  and  other  fragile  articles  must  be  so  packed  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  particles  or  pieces  from  the  packages  If  broken  in  transit.  Cigars  should  be  packed  In  a  manner 
to  prevent  damage  by  shock  or  jar.  Afaps,  drawings,  paintings,  etc.,  must  be  suitably  protected  with  stout 
material  to  prevent  damage.  When  not  flat,  they  should  be  rolled  arounda  stout  stick  and  carefully  wrapped 
or  Inclosed  In  a  strong  pasteboard  tube.  All  such  articles  should  be  marked  "FRAGILE."  Eggs  wlU 
be  accepted  for  local  delivery  when  so  packed  In  a  basket  or  other  container  as  to  prevent  damage  to  other 
mall.  Eggs  will  be  accepted  for  mailing  regardless  of  distance  when  each  egg  is  separately  wrapped  and 
surrounded  with  excelsior,  cotton,  or  other  suitable  material  and  packed  In  a  strong  container  made  of 
•  double-faced  corrugated  pasteboard,  metal,  wood,  or  other  suitable  material  and  wrapped  so  that  nothing 
can  escape  from  the  package.  All  such  parcels  shall  be  labeled  "EGGS."  Eggs  In  parcels  weighing  more 
thafi  20  pounds  will  be  accepted  for  mailing  to  offices  In  the  first  and  second  zones  when  packed  In  crates, 
boxes,  baskets,  or  other  containers  having  tight  bottoms  to  prevent  the  escape  of  anything  from  the 
packages  and  so  constructed  as  properly  to  protect  the  contents.  Such  packages  are  to  be  marked  "EGGS — • 
THIS  SIDE  UP,"  and  to  be  transported  outside  of  mall  bags. 

Perishable  Articles — Parcels  containing  perishable  articles  shall  be  marked  "PERISHABLE." 
Articles  likely  to  spoil  within  the  time  reasonably  required  for  transportation  and  delivery  shall 
not  be  accepted  for  mailing.  Butter,  lard,  and  perishable  articles,  such  as  fish,  fresh  meats,  dressed 
fowl,  vegetables,  fruits,  berries,  and  articles  of  a  similar  nature  which  decay  quickly,  when  so  packed 
or  wrapped  as  to  prevent  damage  to  other  mall,  will  be  accepted  for  local  delivery  either  at  the  office 
of  mailing  or  on  any  rur^l  route  starting  therefrom.  When  Inclosed  in  an  inner  cover  and  a  strong 
outer  cover  of  wood,  metal,  heavy  corrugated  pasteboard,  or  othei  suitable  material,  and  wrapped 
so  that  nothing  can  escape  from  the  package,  they  w'll  bo  accepted  for  mailing  to  all  offices. to  which 
ip  the  ordinary  course  of  mall  they  can  be  sent  without  spoiling.  Butter,  dressed  fowl,  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  other  perishable  articles  in  parcels  weighing  more  than  20  pounds  will  be  accepted  for 
mailing  to  offices  In  the  first  and  second  zones  when  suitably  wrapped  or  lnclo.sed  and  packed  in 
crates,  boxes,  or  other  suitable  containers  having  tight  bottoms  to  prevent  the  escape  of  anything 
from  the  package,  and  so  constructed  as  properly  to  protect  the  contents.  All  such  parcels  to  be 
transported  outside  of  mpl!  bags.  Vegetables  and  fruits  which  do  not  decay  quickly  will  be  accepted 
for  mailing  to  any  zone  if  packed  so  as  to  prevent  damage  to  other  mall. 

Forwarding  and  Return — A  new  prepayment  of  postage  at  the  rate  applicable  between  the 
forwarding  office  and  the  one  to  which  fourth-class  matter  Is  to  be  forwarded  must  be  made  by  the 
addressee  or  by  some  one  for  him  each  time  It  is  forwarded.  A  new  prepayment  must  likewise  be 
made  before  undeliverable  fourth-class  matter  may  be  returned  to  the  sender. 

Requests  for  Further  Information  should  be  addre.ssed  as  follows:  Third  Assistant  Post- 
ma'ter-General,  Division  of  Classification,  relative  to  the  classification  and  admissibility  of  matter 
as  parcel  post  mall,  rates  of  postage,  limit  of  weight  and  size,  permissible  Inclosures  and  additions, 
attaching  communications  to  parcels,  etc.  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General.  Division  of 
Registered  Mails,  relative  to  the  insurance  and  C.  O.  D.  features.  .Second  A.sslstant  Postmaster- 
General.  Division  of  Railway  Mai!  Service,  relative  to  the  admissibility  to  the  malls  and  wrapping 
ot  matter  which  from  Us  form  or  character  would  be  liable  to  Injure  the  malls  or  tho  person  of  postal 
employes. 

Unmailable  Matter — Matter  manifestly  obscene,  lewd,  or  lascivious:  articles  Intended  for  preventing 
conception  or  for  procuring  abortion;  articles  Intended  for  Indecent  or  Immoral  purposes,  and  all  matter 
otherwise  mailable  by  law,  the  outside  cover  or  wrapper  of  which  bears  any  delineations  or  language  of  a 
libellous,  scurrilous,  defamatory,  or  threatening  character,  la  declared  non-mallable  by  law. 

Spirltuou.s,  vinous,  malted,  fermented  or  other  Intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind;  poisons  of 
every  kind,  and  articles  and  compositions  containing  poison  (except  as  prescribed  In  par.  4,  sec. 
472),  and  pols'onous  animals.  Insects,  and  reptiles,  and  explosives  of  every  kind,  and  Inflammable 
materials.  Including  matches,  moving  picture  films  (unless  made  of  cellulose-acetate),  gasoline, 
naphtha,  benzine,  denatured  alcohol,  and  all  liquids  having  flash  point  at  or  below  80°  F.,  and  In- 
fernal machines,  and  mechanical,  chemical,  or  other  devices  or  compositions  which  may  Ignite  or 
■explode,  and  disease  germs  or  scabs  (except  as  prescribed  In  sec.  473),  and  other  natural  or  artificial 
articles,  compGsitlon<f,  or  materials  of  whatever  kind  which  may  kill,  or  In  anywise  hurt,  harm  or 
Injure  another,  or  damage,  deface,  or  otherwise  Injure  the  mall  or  other  property,  live  animals 
(except  as  prescribed  in  sec.  476),  guano  or  any  article  exhaling  bad  odor,  whether  sealed  as  first- 
class  matter  or  not,  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  mails.      (Par.  2,  sec.  472.) 

Poisons,  Explosives,  Inflammable  Materials,  Dangerous  Articles,  Intoxicating  Liquors, 
Etc. — Section  472.  All  kinds  of  poison  and  all  articles  and  compositions  containing  poison,  and 
all  poisonous  animals.  Insects  and  reptiles,  and  explosives  of  all  kinds  and  Inflammable 
materials,  and  Internal  machines  and  mechanical,  chemical  or  other  devices  or  compositions 
which  may  Ignite  or  explode,  and  all  disease  germs  or  scabs,  and  all  other  natural  or 
artificial  articles,  compositions  or  materials  of  whatever  kind  which  may  kill  or  In  anywise  hurt. 
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harm,  or  Injure  another,  or  damage,  deface,"' or  otherwise  Injure  the  malls  or  other  property, 
whether  sealed  as  flrst-class  matter  or  not,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  nonmailable  matter, 
and  shall  not  be  conveyed  In  the  malls  or  delivered  from  any  post-offlce  or  station  thereof, 
nor  by  any  letter  carrier;  but  the  Postmaster-General  may  permit  the  transmission  In  the 
malls,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe  as  to  preparation  and  packing, 
of  any  article  hereinbefore  described  which  are  not  outwardly  or  of  their  own  force  dangerous 
or  Injurious  to  life,  health  or  property:  Provided,  That  all  spirituous,  vinous,  malted,  fer- 
mented or  other  Intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  nonmailable 
and  shall  not  be  deposited  In  or  carried  through  the  malls.  Whoever  shall  knowingly  deposit 
or  cause  to  be  deposited  for  mailing  or  delivery,  or  shall  knowingly  cause  to  be  delivered  by 
mall  according  to  the  direction  thereon,  or  at  any  place  at  which  It  Is  directed  to  be 
delivered  by  the  person  to  whom  It  Is  addressed,  anything  declared  by  this  section  to  be 
nonmailable  unless  In  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  hereby  authorized  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Postmaster-General,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars, 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both;  and  whoever  shall  knowingly  deposit  or 
cause  to  be  deposited  for  mailing  or  delivery,  or  shall  knowingly  cause  to  be  delivered  by 
mall  according  to  the  direction  thereon,  or  at  any  place  to  which  It  Is  directed  to  be  de- 
livered by  the  person  to  whom  It  Is  addressed,  anything  declared  by  this  section  to  be  non- 
mailable, whether  transmitted  In  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  autliorlzed  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Postmaster-General  or  not,  with  the  design.  Intent,  or  purpose  to  kill,  or 
In  anywise  hurt,  harm,  or  Injure  another,  or  damage,  deface,  or  otherwise  Injure  the  malls 
or  other  property,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
ten   years,    or   both. 

2.  Spirituous,  vinous,  malted,  fermented,  or  other  Intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind,  poisons  of 
every  kind,  and  articles  and  compositions  containing  poison  (except  as  prescribed  in  the  fourth 
paragraph  hereof),  and  poisonous  animals,  insects,  and  reptiles,  and  explosives  of  every  kind,  and 
inflammable  materials  (Including  matches,  kerosene  oil,  gasoline,  naphtha,  benzine,  turpentine, 
denatured  alcohol,  etc.),  and  Infernal  machines,  and  mechanical,  chemical  or  other  devices  or  com- 
positions which  may  ignite  or  explode,  and  disease  germs  or  scabs  (except  as  prescribed  in  sec.  473), 
and  other  natural  or  artificial  articles,  compositions,  or  materials  of  whatever  kind  which  may  kill, 
or  In  anywise  hurt,  harm,  or  Injure  another,  or  damage,  deface,  or  otherwise  Injure  the  mail  or  other 
property,  live  animals  (except  as  prescribed  in  sec.  476),  raw  hides  or  pelts,  guano,  or  any  article 
exhaling  bad  odor,  whether  sealed  as  flrst-class  matter  or  not,  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  mails. 

3.  Liquids  not  spirituous,  vinous,  malted,  fermented,  or  otherwise  Intoxicating  (Including 
samples  of  altar  or  communion  wine  used  In  church  services),  and  not  liable  to  explosion 
or  spontaneous  combustion  or  Ignition  by  shock  or  Jar,  and  not  Inflammable,  fruits  or 
vegetable  matter  liable  to  decomposition,  comb  honey,  soft  soap,  paste  or  confections,  oint- 
ments, salves,  and  articles  of  similar  consistency,  may  be  admitted  to  the  malls  for  trans- 
mission In  the  domestic  malls  when  Inclosed  In  packages  in  conformity  with  the  conditions 
prescribed  In  sees.  474  and  475. 

4.  Medicines  and  anaesthetic  agents,  which  are  not  outwardly  or  of  their  own  force  dangerous 
or  injurious  to  life,  health  or  property,  and  not  in  themselves  unmailable,  may  be  admitted  to  the 
mails  for  transmission  in  the  domestic  mails  when  inclosed  In  packages  In  conformity  with  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  in  Parcel  Post  Regulations;  Provided,  That  the  terms  "medicines"  and  "anaesthetic 
agents"  shall  not  be  construed  to  mean  poisons;  Provided  further.  That  the  article  mailed  bears 
the  label  or  superscription  of  the  manufacturer  thereof,  or  dealer  therein,  or  of  the  licensed  physician, 
surgeon,  dentist,  or  veterinarian  preparing  or  prescribing  the  same. 
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POSTAGE   RATES   AND    CONDITIONS — See  Exceptions  Below. 

THE  rates  of  postage  to  all  foreign  countries  and  colonies  except  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico  and  Panama 
are  as  follows: 

Letters first  oimce  or  less,  5  cents;  each  additional  ounce     3  cents. 

Postal  cards,  each 2  cents. 

Newspapers  and  other  printed  matter,  per  2  ounces 1  cent. 

Commercial  papers  (such  as  legal  and  Insurance  (  Packets  not  In  excess  of  10  ounces 5  cents. 

papers,  deeds,  bills  of  lading,  Invoices,  manu-<  Packets  In  excess  of  10  ounces,  for  each  2  ounces 

script  for  publication,  etc.) l     or  fraction  thereof  1  cent. 

_        ,       ,  >,     rfi      ( Packets  not  in  excess  of  4  ounces     2  cents. 

samples  oi  mercnanaise  j  packets  in  excess  of  4  ounces,  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof.    .     1  cent. 
Registration  fee  on  letters  or  other  articles 10  cents. 

On  printed  matter  and  commercial  papers  the  limit  of  weight  Is  4  pounds  6  ounces,  except  that  single 
volumes  of  books  to  Salvador,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Panama,  are  unrestricted  as  to  weight.  Size — 
The  limit  of  size  is  18  Inches  in  any  one  direction,  except  that  printed  matter  or  commercial  papers  In  rolls 
may  be  30  inches  long  by  4  Inches  in  diameter. 

Ordinary  letters  for  countries  of  the  Postal  Union  (except  Canada  and  Mexico)  will  be  forwarded, 
whether  any  postage  Is  prepaid  on  them  or  not.  All  other  mailable  matter  must  be  prepaid  at  least  partially. 
Domestic  rates  apply  to  matter  tor  Porto  Rlcq,  Guam,  Philippine  Islands,  Cuba,  "Canal  Zone,"  Republic 
of  Panama,  Tutuila,  Hawaii,  Shanghai  City,  U.  S.  Naval  Vessels  and  officers  and  men  of  the  U.  S.  Navy 
in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

EXCEPTIONS. 
GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND.    NEWFOUNDLAND,    BAHAMAS,    BARBADOS,    BRITISH 
HONDURAS,    DUTCH    WEST    INDIES,    AND    LEEWARD    ISLANDS. 

The  rate  on  letters  for  these  countries  Is  two  cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction.  The  Postal  Union  rates 
apply  to  postal  cards,  post  cards,  printed  matter,  commercial  papers  and  samples. 

GERMANY.* 

The  postage  rate  on  letters  for  Germany  by  direct  ocean  transportation  Is  two  cents  an  ounce.  Letters 
paid  at  the  two-cent  rate  are  despatched  only  by  steamers  able  to  land  the  malls  at  a  German  port.  Letters 
paid  at  the  Postal  Union  rate  are  despatched  by  the  quickest  route. 

A  fast  steamer  sailing  for  Germany  via  Plymouth  and  Cherbourg  carries  letters  for  Germany  prepaid 
at  the  Postal  Union  rate  and  at  the  two-cent  rate — the  letters  paid  at  the  five-cent  (Postal  Union)  rate  are 
landed  at  Plymouth  (the  quickest  route),  whereas  the  letters  paid  at  the  two-cent  rate  are  carried  through 
to  Germany  by  the  transatlantic  steamer. 

The  Postal  Union  rates  apply  to  postal  cards,  post  cards,  printed  matter,  commercial  papers  and  samples 
regardless  of  the  route  by  which  sent,  also  to  letters  despatched  via  England  and  France. 


♦The  2-cent  letter  rate  to  Germany  Is  suspended  owing  to  war.  All  letters  for  Germany  are  now 
subject  to  the  Postal  Union  rate  of  5  cents  for  the  first  ounce  or  less  and  3  cents  for  each  additional  ounce 
or  fraction  thereof. 
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CANADA 
Letters,  two  cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 
Postal  card3  and  post  cards,  one  cent 
Double  postal  cards  (with  paid  reply),  two  ceat^ 

Second-class  matter  (newspapers  and  periodicals),  one  cent  for  each  4  ounces  or  fraction  thereof.  No 
limit  of  weight. 

Printed  matter  (except  second-class),  one  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof.  Limit  of  weight 
4  pounds  6  ounces,  except  for  single  volumes  of  printed  books.  Packages  of  miscellaneous  printed  matter 
and  packages  of  books  weighing  over  4  pounds  but  not  over  4  pounds  6  ounces  may  also  be  sent  as  fourth- 
class  matter  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  a  pound. 

Fourth-class  matter  (domestic  parcel  post)  not  exceeding  4  ounces  in  weight  is  subject  to  the  rate  of 
one  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  and  when  exceeding  4  ounces  in  weight  is  subject  to  the 
rate  of  12  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof.  Packages  of  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  not  exceeding  4  ounces  In 
weight  are  subject  to  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  and  when  exceeding  4 
ounces  are  subject  to  the  rate  of  12  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof.  Limit  of  weight  4  pounds  6  ounces, 
except  for  a  single  book. 

Commercial  papers,  samples,  printed  books  and  miscellaneous  printed  matter  may  be  mailed  at  the 
Postal  Union  postage  rates  and  under  the  conditions  applicable  to  such  articles  In  foreign  mails. 
Any  mailable  matter  may  be  registered,  but  cannot  be  sent  as  Insured  mail. 

Sealed  articles,  other  than  letters  in  their  usual  and  ordinary  form,  aie  unmailable.  But  unsealed 
packages  may  contain.  In  sealed  receptacles,  articles  which  cannot  be  safely  transmitted  In  unsealed 
receptacles',  provided  the  contents  of  the  closed  receptacles  are  plainly  visible  or  are  precisely  stated  on  the 
covers  of  the  closed  receptacles  and  with  the  packages  so  wrapped  that  the  outer  cover  can  be  easily  opened. 
Prepayment  of  postage  upon  any  article,  except  the  reply  half  oJ  a  double  postal  card,  can  be  effected 
only  by  means  of  United  States  postage  stamps.  Letters  will  be  despatched  if  prepaid  one  full  rate  of 
postage.     Postage  on  other  articles  must  be  prepaid  in  full. 

CUBA. 
Letters,  2  cents  lor  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 
Postal  cards  and  post  cards,  1  cent. 
Double  post  cards  (with  paid  reply),  2  cents. 

Second-class  matter  (newspapers  and  periodicals),  1  cent  for  each  4  ounces  or  fraction  thereof.  No 
limit  o;  weight. 

Printed  matter  (except  second-class),  1  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof.  Limit  of  weight 
4  pounds  6  ounces,  except  for  single  volumes  of  printed  books  Packages  of  miscellaneous  printed  matter 
and  packages  of  books  weighing  over  4  pounds  but  not  over  4  pounds  6  ounces  may  also  be  sent  as  fourth- 
class  matter  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  a  pound. 

Fourth-class  matter  (domestic  parcel  post)  not  exceeding  4  ounces  in  weight  is  subject  to  the  rate  of 
1  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  and  when  exceeding  4  ounces  In  weight  is  subject  to  the  rate 
of  12  Cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof.  Packages  of  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  not  exceeding  4  ounces  in  weight 
are  subject  to  the  rate  of  1  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  and  when  exceeding  4  ounces  are 
subject  to  the  rate  of  12  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof.  Limit  of  weight  4  pounds  6  ounces,  except  for 
a  single  book. 

Commercial  papers,  samples,  printed  books  and  miscellaneous  printed  matter  may  be  mailed  at  the 
Postal  Union  postage  rates  and  under  the  conditions  applicable  to  such  articles  in  foreign  malls 
Any  mailable  matter  may  be  registered,  but  cannot  be  sent  as  insured  mail. 
Liquids  and  fatty  substances  {except  samples)  are  unmailable. 

Sealed  articles,  other  than  letters  in  their  usual  and  ordinary  form,  are  unmailable.  But  unsealed 
packages  may  contain,  in  sealed  receptacles,  articles  which  cannot  be  safely  transmitted  in  unsealed 
receptacles;  provided  the  contents  of  the  closed  receptacles  are  plainly  visible  or  are  precisely  stated  on  the 
covers  of  the  closed  receptacles  and  with  the  packages  so  wrapped  that  the  outer  cover  can  be  easily  opened. 
Prepayment  of  postage  uTpon  any  article,  except  the  reply  half  of  a  double  postal  card,  can  be  effected 
only  by  means  of  United  States  postage  stamps.  Letters  and  postal  cards  must  be  despatched  whether 
prepaid  or  not.  Postage  on  other  articles  (except  fourth-class  matter)  must  be  prepaid  at  least  in  part, 
and  on  fotuth-class  matter  In  full 

MEXICO. 
Letters,  2  cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 
Postal  cards  and  post  cards,  1  cent. 
Double  postal  cards  (with  paid  reply),  2  cents. 

Second-class  matter  (newspapers  and  periodicals),  1  cent  for  each  4  ounces  or  fraction  thereof.  No 
limit  of  weight. 

Printed  matter  (except  second-class),  1  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof.  Limit  of  weight 
4  pounds  6  ounces,  except  for  single  volumes  of  printed  books.  Packages  ot  miscellaneous  printed  matter 
and  packages  of  books  weighing  over  4  pounds  but  not  over  4  pounds  6  ounces  may  also  be  sent  as  fourth- 
class  matter  at  tne  rate  of  12  cents  a  pound 

Fourth-class  matter  (domestic  parcel  post)  not  exceeding  4  ounces  In  weight  is  subject  to  the  rate  ot 
1  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce  and  when  exceeding  4  ounces  in  weight  is  subject  to  the  rate 
of  12  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof  Packages  of  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  not  exceeding  4  ounces  In  weight 
are  subject  to  the  rate  of  1  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  and  when  exceeding  4  ounces 
are  subject  to  the  rate  of  12  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof.  Limit  of  weight  4  pounds  6  ounces,  except 
for  a  single  book. 

Customs  declarations  must  be  attached  to  all  parcels  of  fourth-class  matter  and  all  packages  sent  by 
foreign  parcel  post 

Commercial  papers,  samples,  printed  books  and  miscellaneous  printed  matter  may  be  mailed  at  the 
Postal  Union  postage  rates  and  under  the  conditions  applicable  to  such  articles  in  foreign  mails. 
Any  mailable  matter  may  be  registered,  but  cannot  be  sent  as  insured  mail. 

Sealed  articles,  other  than  letters  in  their  usual  and  ordinary  form,  are  unmailable.  But  unsealed 
packages  may  contain,  in  sealed  receptacles,  articles  which  cannot  be  safely  transmitted  in  unsealed 
receptacles;  provided  the  contents  of  the  closed  receptacles  are  plainly  visible  or  are  precisely  stated  on  the 
covers  of  the  closed  receptacles  and  with  the  packages  so  wrapped  that  the  covers  can  be  easily  opened. 
Prepayment  of  postage  upon  any  article,  except  the  reply  hall  of  a  double  postal  card,  can  be  effected 
only  by  means  of  United  States  postage  stamps  Letters  will  be  despatched  if  prepaid  one  full  rate  of 
postage.     Postage  on  other  articles  must  be  prepaid  In  full. 

Matter  addressed  to  Mexico  must,  in  all  cases,  bear  as  part  of  the  address  the  name  of  the  Stale  in  which 
the  city  or  town  is  located.     For  example,  Acapulco,  Guerrero,  Mexico;  not  Acapulco,  Mexico 

PANAMA. 
Letters,  2  cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 
Postal  cards  and  post  cards.  1  cent 
Double  postal  cards  (with  paid  reply),  2  cents. 

Second-class  matter  (newspapers  and  periodicals),  1  cent  for  each  4  ounces  or  fraction  thereof.  No 
limit  of  weight. 
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Printed  matter  (except  second-class).  1  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof.  Limit  of  weight; 
4  pounds  6  ounces,  except  for  single  volumes  of  printed  books.  Packages  of  miscellaneous  printed  matter 
and  packages  of  books  weighing  over  4  pounds  but  not  over  4  pounds  6  ounces  may  also  be  sent  as  fourth- 
class  matter  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  a  pound. 

Fourth-class  matter  (domestic  parcel  post)  not  exceeding  4  ounces  In  weight  Is  subject  to  the  rate  of 
1  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  and  when  exceeding  4  ounces  In  weight  is  subject  to  the  rate- 
of  12  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof.  Packages  of  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  not  exceeding  4  ounces  In  weight 
are  subject  to  the  rate  of  1  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  and  when  exceeding  4  ounces  are- 
subject  to  the  rate  of  12  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof.  Limit  of  weight  4  pounds  6  ounces,  except  for 
a  single  book. 

Parcels  up  to  1 1  pounds  In  weight  may  also  be  sent  by  foreign  parcel  post,  under  the  conditions  of  the 
parcel  post  convention  with  Panama. 

Customs  declarations  must  be  attached  to  all  parcels  of  fourth-class  matter  and  all  packages  sent  by 
foreign  parcel  post. 

Commercial  papers,  samples,  printed  books  and  miscellaneous  printed  matter  may  be  mailed  at  the 
Postal  Union  postage  rates  and  under  the  conditions  applicable  to  such  articles  In  foreign  malls. 

Any  mailable  matter  may  be  registered,  but  cannot  be  sent  as  Insured  mall 

Lkiulds  and  fatty  substances  (except  samples)  are  unmallable. 

Sealed  articles,  other  than  letters  in  their  usual  and  ordinary  form,  are  unmallable.  But  unsealed 
packages  may  contain.  In  sealed  receptacles,  articles  which  cannot  be  safely  transmitted  In  unsealed 
receptacles;  provided  the  contents  of  the  closed  receptacles  axe  plainly  vLslble  or  are  precisely  staled  on  the 
covers  of  the  closed  receptacles  and    with  the  packages  so  wrapped  that  the  cover  can  be  easily  opened. 

Prepayment  of  postage  upon  any  article,  except  the  reply  half  of  a  double  postal  card,  can  be  cflected 
only  by  means  of  United  States  postage  stamps.  Letters  and  postal  cards  must  be  despatched  whether 
prepaid  or  not.  Postage  on  other  articles  (except  fourth-class  matter)  must  be  prepaid  at  least  In  part, 
and  on  fourth-class  matter  in  full 

SHANGHAI,    CHINA. 

Articles  Intended  for  delivery  In  the  city  of  Shanghai,  China,  are  subject  to  United  States  domestic- 
postage  rates  and  conditions,  but  letters  specially  addressed  via  Europe-Siberia  are  subject  to  the  foreign; 
rate      Certain  matter  may  also  be  sent  by  foreign  parcel  post. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  VESSELS. 
Mail  matter  for  officers  or  members  of  the  crews  of  United  States  vessels  of  war  stationed  abroad  Is. 
subject  to  domestic  postage  rates  and  conditions.  Packages  of  fourth-class  matter  exceeding  4  ounces 
In  weight  are  subject  to  the  rate  of  12  cents  for  each  pound  or  fraction  of  a  pound  when  ifie  ressels  are  stationed 
in  foreiun  waJers.  Articles  should  be  addressed  "U.  S  S  (name  of  vessel),  care  of  Postmaster,  New  York, 
N,  Y."  and  be  fully  prepaid.  Mail  so  addressed  will  be  forwarded  to  the  vessels,  whether  at  domestic  or 
foreign  ports  Express  packages  will  not  be  received  unless  they  conform  to  the  postal  regulations  and  are^ 
placed  In  the  mall  with  the  postage  properly  prepaid. 

UNITED    STATES    NAVAL    HOSPITAL,    YOKOHAMA,    JAPAN. 
Mall  for  officers  and  men  of  the  United  States  Navy  In  the  United  States  Naval  Hospital  at  Yokohama, 
is  subject  to  domestic  rates  and  conditions,  the  same  as  that  for  officers  and  men.  on  U    S.  naval  vessels, 
stationed  abroad. 

SAMPLES    OF   MERCHANDISE 

must  be  bona  fide  trade  samples  without  any  salable  value.  Wrapping — Samples  of  merchandise  must 
be  wrapped  so  that  the  contents  may  be  easily  examined  without  injury  to  wrappers.  Permissible 
Writing — They  must  bear  no  writing  except  the  name  or  the  social  position  of  the  sender,  a  manufacturer's, 
or  trade  mark,  numbers,  prices  and  indications  relating  to  the  weight,  size,  dimensions  and  quantity  to 
be  disposed  of,  and  word.s  which  are  necessary  to  precisely  Indicate  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  merchandise. 
Weight — Packages  of  samples  must  not  exceed  12  ounces  in  weight.  Size — The  size  must  not  exceed 
12  inches  in  length,  8  Inches  In  breadth,  and  4  Inches  in  depth,  except  when  in  the  form  of  a  roll,  they  may 
be  12  Inches  in  length  and  6  Inches  In  diameter.  Postage — The  postage  on  samples  Is  2  cents  for  the  llr.st 
4  ounces  or  less,  and  1  cent  for  each  additional  2  ounces  or  fraction  of  2  ounces.  Register  all  valuable- 
articles.    Registration  fee  10  cents. 

PARCEL   POST. 

Postage,  12  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof:  greatest  length  (unless  specially  noted  below),  3  feet 
6  Inches;  greatest  length  and  girth  combined  (unless  specially  noted  below),  6  feet;  limit  of  weight  (unless; 
specially  noted  below) ,  1 1  pounds ;  value  (unless  specially  noted  below) ,  not  limited ;  registration  fee,  10  cents. 

Unsealed  packages  of  mailable  merchandise  may  be  sent  by  parcel  post  to  Dutch  <3uiana  (parcels, 
cannot  be  registered  See  Item  "Customs  Declarations"),  Uruguay  (parcels  cannot  be  registered.  See 
Item  "Customs  Declarations"),  Hungary,  Bermuda,  Jamaica,  Including  Cayman  Islands,  Turks  Island, 
Including  Calcos  Islands,  Barbados  (parcels  cannot  be  registered),  the  Bahamas,  British  Honduras,  Mexico 
(limit  of  size,  2  feet  in  length,  4  feet  in  girth;  limit  of  weight  for  places  named  In  "Postal  Guide,"  11  pounds; 
for  other  places,  4  pounds  6  ounces).  Leeward  Islands  (Antigua,  Angullla,  Barbuda,  Dominica,  Montserrat, 
Nevis,  Redonda,  St.  Kitts  and  the  Virgin  Islands),  Colombia  (limit  of  size,  2  feet  In  length,  4  feet  in  girth), 
Costa  Rica,  Salvador  (see  item  "Customs  Declarations"),  British  Guiana,  Danish  We-st  Indies  (St.  Croix, 
St.  John  and  St.  Thomas),  and  the  Windward  Islands  (Grenada,  Grenadines,  St  Lucia,  and  St  Vincent), 
Trinidad,  including  Tobago;  Venezuela  (see  Item  "Customs  Declarations"),  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and 
Chile,  Newfoundland,  including  Labrador.  Parcels  for  Labrador  can  only  be  forwaided  during  the  months 
of  July,  August  and  September;  Honduras  (Republic  of),  *Germany,  Including  Cameroon  (Kamerun), 
Toga,  German  Samoa,  German  East  Africa  and  German  Southwest  Africa;  Greece  (parcels  cannot  be 
registered),  Italy,  Including  Erythrea,  Benadlr,  Bengazi  and  Tripoli  in  Tripoli  (Barbary)  and  Republic  of 
San  Marino  and  Islands  of  Carpatos  and  Rhodes.  Liberia,  Netherlands  (parcels  cannot  be  registered. 
See  Item  "Customs  Declarations"),  New  Zealand,  Including  Cook  and  Fanning  islands;  Nicaragua, 
Guatemala,  Norway,  Japan,  including  Formosa,  Karafuto  (Japanese  Saghallen),  and  Korea  (Chosen); 
Hongkong,  Including  Kowloon,  Austria,  Including  Durazzo,  San  Giovanni  de  Medua.  Santi  Quaranta, 
Scutari,  and  Valona,  all  in  Albania*,  Gibraltar  (parcels  cannot  be  registered  Sec  item  "Customs  Declara- 
tions"), French  Guiana  (parcels  cannot  be  registered.  See  Item  "Customs  Declarations"),  Belgium, 
{France,  excluding  Algeria  and  Corsica  (parcels  cannot  be  registered.  See  Item  "Customs  Declarations"), 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (parcels cannot  be  registered),  Australia.  Including  Tasmania,  Denmark,  including' 
Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland;  Sweden  tChina^ — Parcels  addressed  for  the  following  places  are  mailable: 
subject  to  the  rate  and  conditions  applicable  to  parcels  for  HONGKONG;  Aberdeen,  Amoy.  Au  Tan, 
Canton,  Chung  Chow  (1.  e.,  Cheungchow  or  Cheung  Chau,  colony  of  Hongkong),  Poochow,  Hoihow, 
Hongkong.  Kowloon,  Liu  Kung  Tau,  Ningpo,  Ping  Shan,  Shanghai,  Sal  Kung,  Stanley,  Sha  Tin,  Shung 
Shui,  Shoo  Tow  Kok,  Swatow,  Tal-o.  Tai-Po,  and  Wei  Hal  Wei.     Parcels  addressed  for  delivery  In  the- 


*  Service  suspended  on  account  of  war  at  time  Almanac  was  printed. 

t  Only  for  places  here  mentioned.  %  Service  to  the  French  Departments  (states)  of  Alsne,  Ardennes,. 
Aube,  Haute-Marne,  Haute-Saonne,  Marne,  Neurthe  et  Moselle,  Meuse,  Nord,  Olse,  Pas  de  Calais,  Selne- 
et-Marne,  Somme,  and  Vosges  suspended. 
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following  places  are  mailable  subject  to  the  rate  and  conditions  applicable  to  parcels  for  JAPAN:  Amoy, 
Changsha,  Cheefoo,  Foochow,  Hangohow,  Kluklang,  Ne^rctiwang,  Peking,  Shanghalkawan,  Shasl,  Soochow, 
Tientsin,  Tongku,  and  Wuhu,  China;  or  at  the  following  places  In  Manchuria:  Antoken  (Anlung),  Bujum 
(Fushun),  Choshun  (Changchun),  Dalren  (Talren,  Talien,  formerly  Dalny),  Dalsekklo  (Tashlchlao). 
Daltoko  (Tatungkou),  Furanten  (Pulentlen),  Gwaboten  (Wafantlen),  Galhel  (Kalplng),  Glukaton  (New- 
chatun),  Hlshlko  (Pltzuwo),  Hoten  (Mukden),  Honkeiko  (Pengshlhu).  Howojreo  (Fenghuangcheng), 
Kalgen  (Kalvuen),  Kaljo  (Halmueng),  Klnshu  (Chlnchow),  Koehurel  (Kungchullnc).  Rlujuton  (Llushuton), 
Rlojun  (Port  Arthur),  Rloyo  (I.laoyang),  Senklnsal  (Chlenchlnsal),  Shlhelgal  (Ssuplngchleh),  Shlnmlnfu 
(ShlngmingfUA  Shoto  (Changtu),  Sokato  (Tsaohokow),  Sokaton  (Suchlatun),  Talkozan  (Takushan), 
Tetsurel  (Tlehllng),  Yendal  (Yental),  Yugakujreo  (Hsiungyocheng).  Parcels  addressed  for  delivery  in  the 
lollowlne  places  are  mailable  subject  to  the  rate  and  conditions  applicable  to  parcels  for  GERMANY,  and 
are  included  In  closed  malls  made  up  for  the  German  Post-OfBce  at  Shanghai;  Hankow,  Nanking,  Shang- 
hai, Chlngkalng,  Tslnanfoo,  Welhsien,  Klowchow  (Including  Tsingtow,  LItsun  Meckllnburghaus,  Shatslkoo. 
SUang,  Taputow,  Tsangkow,  Tsingtoo-Gr.  Hafen,  Tsingtow -Tabatau).  Parcels  for  the  city  of  Shanghai 
to  Include  only  such  matter  as  may  be  inadmissible  to  domestic  parcel  post  mail  for  United  States  Postal 
Agency  at  Shanghai,  e.  g.,  books,  etc.;  Haytl,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic,  Dutch  West  Indies:  Curacao 
and  Aruba,  Bonaire,  Saba,  St.  Eustatius  and  the  Dut«h  part  of  St.  Martins  (parcels  cannot  be  registered. 
See  Item  "Customs  Declarations");  French  West  Indies:  Martinique,  Guadeloupe  (including  Marie  Galante, 
Deseade,  Les  Saints,  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  French  portion  of  St.  Martins)  (parcels  cannot  be  registered. 
See  Item  "Customs  Declarations"),  Panama.  Parcels  must  be  wrapped  so  as  to  permit  their  contents  to 
be  easily  examined  by  postmasters.  The  presence.  In  an  unsealed  parcel,  of  sealed  receptacles  containing 
mailable  articles  which  cannot  be  safely  transmitted  in  the  unsealed  receptacles,  will  not  render  the  parcel 
unmallable,  provided  the  contents  of  the  sealed  receptacles  are  plainly  visible,  or  are  unmistakably  Indicated 
by  the  method  of  packing  or  by  a  precise  statement  on  the  covers.  But  such  sealed  receptacles  will  not 
be  admitted  to  the  parcel  post  unless  Inclosed  in  an  outside  cover  open  to  inspection  Any  article  absolutely 
prohibited  admission  to  the  regular  malls  for  any  country  Is  also  Inadmissible  to  parcel  post  mails  for  that 
country;  but  no  article  Is  excluded  from  parcel  post  mails  solely  because  it  is  dutiable  In  the  country  oX 
destination.     JLlqulds,  poisonous,  explosive,  and  Inflammable  substances  are  excluded. 

CUSTOMS    DECLARATIONS. 

A  "Customs  Declaration'  Form  4402  (which  will  be  furnished  on  application  at  the  post-ofQce  or  a 
station)  must  be  properly  and  fully  filled  out,  stating  the  actual  contents,  value,  etc  ,  of  the  parcel.  General 
terms,  such  as  "merchandise"  or  "samples,"  will  not  answer;  the  contents  must  be  accurately  described. 
'Customs  Declarations"  must  be  firmly  attached  to  the  cover  of  the  parcel,  but  not  pasted  or  affixed  so  that 
they  will  seal  the  package  and  prevent  examination  of  the  contents  without  damaging  the  cover.  In 
addition  to  being  tied  by  means  of  a  cord  passing  through  the  eyelet,  the  tag  should  be  bound  flat  to  the 
parcel  (with  the  front  or  "declaration'  side  facing  out),  so  that  the  tag  cannot  be  used  as  a  handle  to  lift 
the  parcel  while  In  transit. 

Two  (2)  copies  of  the  "declaration"  (Form  4402)  must  be  attached  to  each  parcel  for  Dutch  Guiana, 
Dutch  West  Indies,  French  West  Indies.  Netherlands,  French  Guiana,  Gibraltar,  Salvador,  and  Uruguay, 
and  three  (3)  copies  to  each  parcel  for  Venezuela 

France — Two  copies  of  the  special  customs  declaration,  "Form  No.  2  Bis"  (4402 H),  showing  in  addition 
to  the  usual  entries  the  gross  weight  of  the  parcel  and  net  weight  of  the  contents,  must  be  attached  to  parcels 
for  France.  One  copy  may  be  pasted  to  the  package,  but  the  other  copy  must  be  affixed  in  such  a  manner 
that  It  can  be  readily  removed  at  the  exchange  office  where  the  mail  Is  prepared  for  despatch  to  France. 


t  Liquids  and  oils,  pastes,  salves  or  other  articles  easily  Uqueflable  are  admissible  to  the  parcel  post 
malls  for  Austria,  Brazil,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Norway,  provided  they  are  packed  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  prescribed  for  the  admission  of  such  substances  to  the  United  States  domestic  parcel 
post  malls. 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS  RESPECTING  FOREIGN  MAILS. 

Rates  and  conditions  to  courUHes  not  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union  are  now  the  same  as  those  to  Universal 
Postal  Union  countries 

Postage  can  be  prepaid  upon  articles  (other  than  the  reply  half  of  double  postal  cards)  only  by  means 
of  the  postage  stamps  of  the  country  in  which  the  articles  are  mailed.  Hence  articles  mailed  in  one  country 
addressed  to  another  country  which  bear  postage  stamps  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  addressed  are 
treated  as  if  they  had  no  postage  stamps  attached  to  them. 

Unpaid  letters  received  from  the  Postal  Union  and  Insufficiently  prepaid  correspondence  of  all  kinds 
is  chargeable  with  double  the  amount  of  the  deficient  postage. 

Matter  to  be  sent  In  the  mails  at  less  than  letter  rates  must  be  so  wrapped  that  It  can  be  readily 
examined  at  the  office  of  delivery,  as  well  as  the  mailing  office,  without  destroying  the  wrapper. 

Packages  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  sent  in  the  malls  to  foreign  countries  are  restricted  to  a  single 
(outside)  address.  Those  sent  to  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Panama,  and  Shanghai  (City),  China,  are 
transmissible  as  in  domestic  mails. 

The  United  States  two-cent  postal  card  should  be  used  for  card  correspondence  with  foreign  countries 
(except  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Panama,  and  Shanghai  City,  to  which  countries  the  one-cent  card  Is  trans- 
missible), but  where  these  cards  cannot  be  obtained.  It  Is  allowable  to  use  for  this  purpose  the  United  States 
one-cent  postal  card  with  a  one-cent  United  States  adhesive  postage  stamp  attached  thereto.  Private 
cards  can  be  used  if  conforming  in  size,  etc.,  to  Government  cards,  such  cards  should  bear  the  words    "post 

Mail  matter  of  all  kinds  received  from  any  country  of  the  Postal  Union  is  required  to  be  reforwarded 
at  the  request  of  the  addre.ssee,  from  one  post-office  to  another,  and  In  the  case  of  articles  other  than  parcel 
post  packages,  to  any  foreign  country  embraced  In  the  Postal  Union,  without  additional  charge  for  postage. 

All  articles  prohibited  from  domestic  mails  are  also  excluded  from  circulation  In  the  malls  to  and  from 
foreign  countries.  Postal  cards  or  letters  addressed  to  go  around  the  world  will  not  be  forwarded,  being 
prohibited. 

FOREIGN    (INTERNATIONAL)    MONEY    ORDERS. 

When  payable  In  any  foreign  country,  as  follows: 


For  Rums  from  SO  01  to  $10  00 

.    .    .   10  cents 

From  $50  01  to  $60.00 

60  cents 

From  $10  01  to  S20  00 

"        20  01  to    30  00      

20      " 

30     " 

60  01  to    70  00 

70     " 

"    .    70.01  to    80  00 

80      " 

30.01  to    40  00 

40     " 

80.01  to    90  00 

90.01  to  100.00 

90      •* 

40.01  to    50.00 

50      " 

1  dollar 

Note — It  should  be  understood  that  these  tables  are  subject  to  change.  It  being  the  aim  ol  the  Post- 
OfRce  Department  to  make  reductions  whenever  conditions  warrant  such  action. 
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POSTAL-SAVINCS    SYSTEM. 

INFORMATION    FOR    DEPOSITORS   ANNOUNCED    BY    POST-OFFICE   DEPARTMENT. 

Object — 1.  The  Postal-Savings  System  Is  established  by  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  25,  1910,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  facilities  for  depositing  savings  at  interest,  with  the  security 
of  the  United  States  Government  for  repayment. 

Safety — 2.  The  faith  of  the  United  States  Is  solemnly  pledged  to  the  payment  of  deposits  made  In 
postal-savings  depository  offices,  with  accrued  Interest  thereon,  as  provided  by  the  Postal-Savings  act. 

Who  Nlay  Deposit — 3.  An  account  may  be  opened  and  deposits  made  by  any  person  of  the  age  of  10 
years  or  over  In  his  or  her  own  name,  or  by  a  married  woman  in  her  own  name  and  free  from  any  control 
or  Interference  by  her  husband. 

4.  Deposits  will  be  accepted  only  from  Individuals,  and  no  account  will  be  opened  In  the  name  of  any 
corporation,  association,  society,  firm  or  partnership,  or  In  the  name  of  two  or  more  persons  jointly.  No 
account  will  be  opened  In  the  name  of  one  person  In  trust  for  or  on  behalf  of  another  person  or  persons. 

5.  A  person  may  open  a  postal -savings  account  at  any  depository  post-office,  but  no  person  may  at 
the  same  time  have  more  than  one  postal-savings  account  either  at  the  same  office  or  at  dlfierent  offices. 

6.  All  accounts  shall  be  opened  In  person  by  the  depositor  or  his  authorized  representative.  iAiter 
opening  an  account,  a  depositor  may  forward  subsequent  deposits  to  the  post-offlce  by  registered  mall  or 
by  money  order  made  payable  to  the  postmaster.     See  paragraph  No.  26. 

No  Charges  to  Depositors — 7.  No  charges  or  fees  are  collected  or  required  from  depositors  In 
connection  with  the  opening  of  aiccounts  or  the  subsequent  deposit  or  withdrawal  of  monej's. 

How  to  Open  an  Account — 8.  When  a  person  applies  to  open  an  account,  he  shall  furnish  the 
necessary  Information  to  enable  the  postmaster  to  fill  out  an  application,  which  the  depositor  will  then 
be  required  to  sign. 

Deposits — 9.  Deposits  are  evidenced  by  postal-savings  certificates  Issued  In  fixed  denominations  of 
$1,  S2,  85,  $10,  $20,  $50,  and  $100,  each  bearing  the  name  of  the  depositor,  the  number  of  hla  account,  the 
date  of  Issue,  and  the  name  of  the  depository  office.  The  depositor  shall  sign  a  duplicate  of  each  certificate, 
which  the  postmaster  will  retain. 

10.  No  account  may  be  opened  for  less  than  SI,  nor  will  fractions  of  a  dollar  be  accepted  for  deposit. 
(See  paragraph  16  relative  to  postal-savings  cards  and  stamps.) 

11.  No  person  Is  permitted  to  deposit  more  than  $100  in  any  one  calendar  month  nor  to  have  a  total 
balance  to  his  credit  at  any  time  of  more  than  $500  exclusive  of  accumulated  Interest. 

12.  Postal-savings  certlflcaf^  are  not  transferable  or  negotiable  and  are  payable  only  to  the  person 
to  whom  Issued,  except  as  provided  In  paragraphs  27,  28,  and  29. 

13.  On  opening  an  account  a  depositor  Is  supplied  with  an  envelope  In  which  he  may  keep  his  savings 
certificates..  This  envelope  bears  Information  for  his  guidance,  and  a  blank  ledger  record  on  which  an 
account  of  his  deposits  and  withdrawals  may  be  kept. 

14.  If  a  postal -savings  certificate  Is  lost  or  destroyed  the  depositor  should  notify  the  postmaster. 
Upon  compliance  by  the  depositor  with  the  necessary  requirements,  a  new  certificate  will  be  Issued  by  the 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  If  deemed  proper. 

15.  Postmasters  are  not  permitted  to  receive  Issued  postal-savings  certificates  for  safe-keeping. 

Postal- Savings  Cards  and  Stamps — 16.  Amounts  less  than  SI  may  be  saved  for  deposit  by  pur- 
chasing 10-cent  postal-savings  cards  and  10-cent  postal-savings  stamps.  Each  postal-savings  card  bears 
blank  spaces  In  which  such  stamps  may  be  affixed  from  time  to  time.  A  postal-savings  card  with  nine 
postal-savings  stamps  affixed  wlU  be  accepted  as  a  deposit  of  $1  either  In  opening  an  account  or  In  adding 
to  an  existing  account. 

17.  Postal-savings  cards  and  stamps  are  not  valid  for  postage,  and  postmasters  will  not  exchange 
them  for  postage  stamps  nor  exchange  postage  stamps  for  postal-savings  cards  or  stamps. 

Interest — 18.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  allowed  on  the  amount  represented 
by  each  postal-savings  certificate,  payable  annually.     Interest  will  not  be  paid  for  any  fraction  of  a  year. 

19.  Deposits  wUl  bear  Interest  from  the  first  day  of  the  month  next  following  that  In  which  made. 

20.  Interest  will  continue  to  accrue  annually  on  a  postal-savings  certificate  as  long  as  It  remains  out- 
standing, certificates  being  valid  until  paid,  without  limitation  as  to  time. 

21.  Compound  Interest  Is  not  allowed  on  an  outstanding  certificate,  but  a  depositor  may  withdraw 
interest  accrued  and  make  a  new  deposit,  subject  to  the  restriction  that  deposits  at  Interest  will  not  be 
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Withdrawals — 22.  A  depositor  may  at  any  time  withdraw  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  deposits  to 
his  credit,  with  any  Interest  payable  thereon,  by  surrendering,  at  the  office  of  issue,  postal-savings  certificates, 
properly  indorsed,  for  the  amount  to  be  withdrawn. 

23.  A  depositor  presenting  a  certificate  for  payment  In  full  shall  indorse  It  In  the  presence  of  the 
postmaster  or  his  representative  and  surrender  It.  The  postmaster  or  his  representative,  upon  being 
satisfied  as  to  the  depositor's  Identity,  will  then  make  payment. 

24.  When  a  depositor  desires  to  withdraw  only  a  part  of  the  amount  represented  by  any  certificate, 
the  postmaster  will  cancel  the  certificate  and  Issue  a  new  certificate  or  certificates  covering  the  amount 
remaining  on  deposit,  which  will  bear  lntere.st  from  the  first  day  of  the  following  month. 

25.  When  a  depositor  desires  to  withdraw  the  Interest  payable  on  any  certificate,  he  will  be  required 
to  give  his  receipt  for  the  amount  of  the  interest  paid.  The  postmaster  will  enter  on  the  back  of  the 
certificate  the  date  of  the  Interest  payment. 

Deposits  Not  Made  in  Person — 26.  When  a  depositor,  for  good  and  sufficient  reason,  Is  unable  to 
appear  In  person  to  make  an  additional  deposit,  the  amount  to  be  deposited  may  be  sent  by  a  representative 
or  forwarded  by  registered  mall  It  the  money  order  service  Is  not  available,  by  a  money  order  made  payable 
to  the  postmaster.  Postal-savings  accounts  may  be  opened  by  mall.  This  Important  extension  of  the 
service  will  have  the  practical  effect  of  bringing  postal-savings  racllltles  within  the  reach  of  every  person 
in  the  United  States.  A  person  residing  at  a  post-offlce  not  authorized  to  accept  postal-savings  deposits 
may  open  an  account  on  or  after  that  date  by  applying  to  his  local  postmaster,  who  will  act  as  agent  for  a 
nearbv  post-offlce  authorized  to  accept  such  deposits.  After  an  account  has  been  opened  deposits  may 
be  made  either  In  person,  by  a  representative,  by  money  order,  or  by  registered  mall  if  the  money  order 
service  Is  not  available. 

Withdrawals  Not  Made  in  Person — 27.  When,  for  good  and  sufficient  reason,  a  depositor  Is  unable 
to  appear  In  person  to  make  a  withdrawal,  a  blank  order  for  the  purpose  will  be  furnished  upon  his  appli- 
cation by  mall  or  at  the  request  of  his  representative.  When  the  order  has  been  properly  filled  out  and 
signed  by  the  depositor,  his  signature  witnessed  by  a  disinterested  person,  and  the  order  returned  to  the 
postmaster,  together  with  each  certificate  to  be  paid  properly  Indorced,  payment  will  be  made  to  the  de- 
positors  repre.sentatlve,  or  a  money  order  covering  the  amount  withdrawn,  less  the  money-order  fee,  wlU 
be  forwarded  to  the  depositor. 

28.  When  a  depositor  who  Is  unable  to  appear  in  person  desires  to  withdraw  the  Interest  payable  on 
any  certificate,  the  blank  order  furnished  will  be  accompanied  by  a  receipt  for  the  Interest  to  be  paid. 
Upon  return  of  such  papers,  properly  signed  by  the  depositor,  the  postmaster  will  make  payment  as  provided 
In  paragraph  27. 

Death  of  Depositor — 29.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  depositor  the  amount  standing  to  his  credit  will 
be  paid  to  the  executor  or  administrator  of  his  estate  upon  compliance  with  necessary  requirements.  In 
case  of  the  death  of  a  depositor  Intestate,  where  no  formal  administration  Is  desired  by  his  relatives,  the 
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POSTAL-SAVINGS   SYSTEM— Conttnued. 


Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  may  authorize  the  postmaster,  upon  obtaining  an  affidavit  In  proper 
form,  to  pay  the  amount  to  the  persons  entitled  under  the  State  laws  to  receive  It. 

Account  of  Womaa  Who  Marries — 30.  A  woman  who  opens  an  account  and  afterward  marries 
should  present  her  postal-savings  certificates  to  the  postmaster  at  the  Issuing  office  In  order  that  the  cer- 
tificates may  be  Indorsed  as  payable  to  her  In  her  new  name.  The  postmaster  will  receive  no  further  deposits 
from  a  woman  who  marries  and  falls  to  comply  with  this  requirement. 

Postal-Savings  Bonds — 31.  A  depositor  may  exchange  the  whole  or  any  pant  of  his  deposits  In  suras 
of  820.  or  any  multiple  of  $20  up  to  ^nd  Including  S500.  for  United  States  registered  or  coupon  bonds  bearing 
Inte'est  at  the  rate  of  2H  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
United  States  alter  one  year  from  date  of  Issue,  and  both  principal  and  Interest  being  payable  20  years 
from  such  date  In  United  States  gold  coin.  The  exchange  may  be  made  as  of  January  1  and  July  1  of  each 
year. 

32.  A  depositor  desiring  to  convert  his  postal-savings  deposits  Into  bonds  on  January  1  and  July  1 
of  any  year  shall  make  application  to  the  postmaster  at  least  one  month  previously  on  a  form  which  will 
be  supplied  In  triplicate  for  the  purpose  At  the  time  of  making  application  the  depositor  shall  Indorse 
and  surrender  postal-savings  certificates  covering  the  amount  of  the  bonds  desired,  and  the  postmaster 
will  give  him  a  receipt  for  the  certificates.  When  the  bonds  applied  for  have  been  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  he  will  forward  them  to  the  dej)osltor.  The  exchange  is  considered  as  taking  effect  on 
the  date  when  the  bonds  begin  to  bear  Interest  (January  1  or  July  1),  and  any  yearly  Interest  due  on  the 
certificates  surrendered  will  be  paid  by  the  postmaster  on  or  after  that  date. 

33.  Postal-savings  deposits  which  have  been  exchanged  for  bonds  are  not  counted  as  a  part  of  the 
maximum  of  S500  allowed  one  depositor,  and  there  Is  no  limitation  upon  the  amount  of  postal-savings 
bonds  which  may  be  acquired  by  a  depositor. 

34.  Postal-savings  bonds  are  exempt  from  all  taxes  or  duties  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  from 
taxation  In  any  form  by  or  under  State,  municipal,  or  local  authority. 

35.  Postal-savings  bonds  can  be  procured  only  by  the  surrender  of  postal-savings  deposits  and  will 
not  be  Issued  to  persons  v?ho  are  not  depositors,  but  whether  In  registered  or  coupon  form  tliey  may.  after 
receipt  by  the  depositor,  be  sold  or  transferred  at  any  time.  A  leaflet  containing  additional  Information 
concerning  postal-savings  bonds  may  he  obtained  from  the  postmaster. 

information — 30.  Furt'  er  Information  concerning  the  Postal-Savings  System  may  be  obtained  by 
application  at  any  depository  post-office  or  by  addressing  the  Third  As.slstant  Postmaster-General.  Division 
of  Postal  Savings,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  person  desiring  to  open  a  postal-savings  account  should  visit  the  post-office  In  person,  where 
full  Instructions  will  be  given.  If  for  any  tood  reason  he  cannot  visit  the  office  a  representative  may  be 
sent,  who  will  be  Instructed  how  to  proceed. 


AREA    OF 

THE    CREAT    LAKES    OF    THE    UNITED 

STATES. 

Superior. 

Michigan 

Huron 

Erie 

Ontario. 

Greatest,  length 

n  miles          

360 

IfiO 

1.008 

32,060 

44.100 

602.3 

46°  30' 

49°  00' 

.84°  30' 

92°  06' 

280 

735 

320 

85 

870 

22,300 

43.500 

581   2 

41°  37' 

46°  06' 

84°  45' 

88°  00' 

None 

1.200 

240 

101 

750 

23.000 

49,000 

581.2 

46°  00' 

43"  00' 

80°  00' 

84°  45' 

220 

470 

250 
57 

210 
10.000 
24,600 
572.5 
41°  23' 
42°  53' 
78°  50' 
83°  30' 

250 

350 

191 

in  miles. 

53 

Deepest  soundings  In  feet. 
Area  in  square  miles. . . 
Drainage  in  .square  ii.iles  . 
Height  above  seji.  level  In  f 

738 

7.200 
25,700 

eet 

246.2 

Latitude,  north. 
Longitude,  west 

Boundary  line  in 
United  States  ch 

miles     . 

•1 

43°  10' 

44°  10' 

76°  10' 

79°  53' 

160 

ore  line  in  miles*  (approx.) 

230 

*  Shore  line  scaled  in  ,■ 

teps  of  5  miles  and  excludes  Islands. 

AREA    OF    ISLANDS. 

Islands. 

Square 
Miles 

Islands. 

Square 
Miles 

Islands. 

Square 
Miles 

Islands. 

Scfuare 
Miles. 

Amboyna 

Australia   .... 

Azores  a 

Baffin  Land  . .  . 
Bahamas  a.  .  .  . 

Balearic  a 

Banks           .... 

262 

2.946.651 

920 

236.000 

5,400 

1.935 

25.000 

20 

*8 

284.000 

210 

2,850 

3,120 

380 

1.480 

560 

72,000 

24.700 

300 

3.400 

2,900 

44,164 

3.600 

40.000 
5.500 

Formo.sa 

Gotland 

Governor's  .   . 
Greenland .... 
Great  Britain 

Guam 

Hawaiian  a. 

Haytl 

Hebrides  a 

Helgoland  5  . 
Hainan.      .    . 

Hokkaido 

Hongkong 

Honsiiiu 

Iceland 

Ireland 

Jamaica 

Japan  a    . .    .    . 

Java 

Jersey 

Ladrones  d .  .  .  . 

Leeward  a 

Long  Is..  N.  Y. 

Luzon 

Madagascar. . .  . 
Madeira 

14,000 

1.150 

tH 

827.300 

88.600 

210 

6,449 

28,800 

3,000 

13,000 
36,500 

ro 

87,500 

39,800 

32,600 

4,200 

160,000 

48.400 

45 

701 
1.376 

Madura   

Malay  Archl  h 

Malta 

Man 

Manhattan   (N. 
Y.  City)... 

Martha's   Vine- 
yard .  .  . 

Mauritius    .  . 

Melville  Land 

Mindanao 

Nantucket 

Newfoundland 

New  Guinea. 

New  Hebrides. 

North  (N.  Z.). 

North  Devon.. . 

North  Somerset 

Nova  Zembia 

Orkney  a     ... 

Pemba 

PhllipDlnes  a  . 

2.000 

100 
230 

22 

120 

710 

20,000 

36,290 

60 

42,000 

330.000 

a  5.100 

44,468 

24,000 

12,000 

35,000 

375 

380 

115.026 

614 

2,134 

15.000 

3,604 

Reunion     . 

Sakhalin 

Samoan  a. . . . 

Sardinia 

Scllly  a. 
Shetland  a. . 
Sicily ... 

Skye 

South  (N.  Z.) 
Southampton. 
South  Georgia. 
Sumatra. 

Tasmania 

Terra  del  Fuego 
Teneriffe   .  .  . 

Trinidad 

Tutuila 

Vancouver.    . 
West    Indies, 

British  0  .  .  . 
W.  Spitzbergen 
Windward  a 
Zanzibar    .     . 

970 

29,100 

1.100 

9.300 

t30 

551 

9  800 

Bermudas  a.  .  . 
Block 

535 
58.525 

Borneo 

Bornholm 

Canary  a 

Cape  Breton.  .  . 

Cape  Cod 

Cape  Verde  a .  . 

Caroline  a 

Celebes 

Ceylon 

Corfu   

17.800 

1.000 

162,000 

26  200 

18.500 

900 

1.750 

55 

18,000 

Corsica 

Crete 

13  750 

15,260 

Cuba 

519 

Cyprus 

East  Indies  c. . . 

Ellesmere 

Falkland  a 

Plaes 
Prim 
Print 
Port( 

640 

2i 

11,000 

>7,000 

510 



e  Edward . 
e  of  Wales 
)  Rico 

*  Miles  In  length,  t  In  circumference  t  In  diameter  §  German  naval  base  consisting  of  a  rock 
rising  about  175  feet  above  the  sea,  one  mile  long  by  about  one-third  mile  wide,  a  Area  of  entire  group. 
6  See  Philippines,  etc.     c  See  Borneo,  etc.     d  See  Guam,  etc 
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Distances  Between  European  Cities. 


DISTANCES    FROM    NEW    YORK    TO    CITIES    IN    UNITED    STATES. 

The  distance  herein  shown  Is  that  via  the  quickest  route  and  the  lines  carrying  the  bulk  of  the  malls. 


CiTlKS. 


Albany,  N.  Y 

Ji  Ibuquerq'  e,  N.M. 

Alliance,  Neb 

Amarillo,  Tex 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Augusta,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md.  ... 
Birmingbam,  Ala. 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

Boise,  Idaho 

Boston,  Mass 

Bristol, Tenn 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Burlington,  Vt.  .  .. 

Butte,  Mont 

Cape  May,  N.  J 

Carson  City,  Nev 
Charleston,  S.C... 
Charlesion,  W.  Va. 
Chat' nooga,  Tenn.. 
Cheyenne, Wyo  ... 
Chicago,  III.  (N.Y. 

Cent.) 

Chicago,  111.  (Penn. 

R.R.) 

Cincinnati,  Ohio... 


Mi^les. 

"lii 

2,260 

1,875 

1,920 

87,- 

16 

410 

185 

989 

1,818 

2,783 

233 

604 

438 

303 

2,498 

173 

3,016 

736 

612 

846 

1,966 

960 

908 
752 


Cities. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio.... 

Concord,  N.  H 

Cumberland,  Md.. 
Dead  wood,  S.  Dak. 

Denver,  Col 

Des  Moines,  la 

Detroit,   Mich 

Duluth,  Minn 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Fargo,  N.  Dak 

Pt.  worth,  Tex.... 

Galveston,  Tex 

Gr.  Rapids,  Mich.. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. . 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Hartford,  Ct 

Helena,  Mont 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. . 
Ishpemmg,  Mich. 

Jackson,  Miss 

Jacksonville,  Fla.. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. . . 
Knoxville,  Tenn... 
Little  Rock,  Ark.... 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. . . 


MiUs.| 

~62i' 

632 

308 

378 

2,053 

1,982| 

1,318; 

798 

1.382 

2,290 

1,613 

1,738 

1,742 

940 

6I5I 

196| 

110 

2,500 

1,470 

820 

1.354 

1,238 

979 

1,.W 

735| 

1,409 

3, 106' 


Miles. 


Louisville,  Ky 

Lynchburg,  Va 

^Ianchester,  N.  H. . 
Memphis, Tenn... 

Meridian,  Miss 

Milwaukee,  Wis... . 

Mobile,  Ala 

Montpelier,  Vt 

Newark,  N.J 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Norfolk,  Va 

Ogden,  Utah 

Oklahoma,  Okla. . 

Omaha,  Neb 

Parkersb'g,  W.  Va. 

Pendleton,  Ore 

Philadelphia,  Pa  .. 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.   .. 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Ore 

Prescott,  Ariz 

Providence,  R.  I... 

Reno,  Nev 

Richmond,  Va„... 

Roanoke,  Va. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 


867 

400 

290 

1,286 

1.142 


046 
1,229 

339 

9 

1,344 

346 
2,443 
1.604 
1.455 

600 

3,017 

90 

2,724 

439 

348 
3  248 
2,861 

18H 
2.939 

340 

452 
l,060l 


CiTIKS. 


St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salt     Lake     City, 

Utah , 

San  Fi-ancisccCal, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
Savannah,  Ga.. .  . 

Seattle,  Wash , 

Sheridan.  Wyo 

Shreveport,  La 

Sioux  Falls, &  Dak 
Spokane,  Wa.sh  . . 
Springfield,  111.... 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Superior,  Wis 

Syracuse,  N.  Y  ... 
Tacoma,  Wash.  .. 

'Pampa,  Fla 

Topeka,  Kan 

Trenton,  N  J 

VIcksbiirg,  Miss... 

Vinita,  Okla. 

Washington,  D.  C. . 
Wheeling,  \V.  Va 

Wichita,  Kan 

Wilmington,  Del. 
Wilmington,  N.C.. 


Miles 


1,370 

2,480 
3,183 
2,211 
884 
3,184 
2,209 
1,454 
1,507 

2  845 
1,017 

136 

1,-378 

290 

3  226 
1,190 
1,409 

57 

1,282 

1  422 

225 

506 

1,665 

116 

707 


MAIL  DISTANCES  AND  APPROXIMATE  TIME  TO  FOREIGN  CITIES  FROM  NEW  YORK 
(For  Distances,  Inespectlve  ot  Mail  Routes,  see  Index.)  


By  Postal  Route  to- 


Adelaide,  oifaSan  Francisco 

Alexandria,  via  F,ondon 

Amsterdam,"       "       

Antwerp,         "       "        

Athens,  "       "        

Bahia,  Brazil 

Bangkok,  Slam,  via  San  Francisco. 

Bangkok,  Siam,  I'i.n  London 

Batavia,  Java,  v/a  liondon 

Berlin 

Bombay,  via  Loudon 

Bremen 

Buenos  A  y res 

Calcutta,  via  London 

Cape  Town,  v/'rt  London 

Constantinople,  I'ict  J,ondon 

Florence,  via  London 

<5 1  asgo  w 

•Greytown,  via  New  Orleans 

Halifax,  N..S.  (rail) 

Hamburg,  direct 

Hamburg,  via  London 


Statute 
Miles. 


12,845 

6.150 

3,985 

4,000 

5,655 

5,870 

12.900 

13,125 

12,800 

4,385 

9,765 

4,235 

8,045 

11,120 

11,245 

5.810 

4,800 

3,370 

2,815 

967 

4,820 

4,340 


Days, 


28 
12 

8 

8 
11 
14 
43 
41 
34 

8 
22 

8 
24 
24 
25 
11 

9 

8 

7 

1^ 

9 

9 


By  Postal  Rootk  to— 


Flavan  a  ......................... 

Hongkong,  li/n  San  Francisco 

Honolulu,  via  San  Francisco 

Liverpool 

London  

Madrid,  via  London 

Melbourne,  n/Vt  San  Francisco 

Mexico  City  (railroad) 

Panama   

Paris 

Riode  Janeiro.  ..   ., 

Rome,  via  London 

Rotterdam,  via  London  

St.  Petersburg  (Petrograd),uirt  London 

San  J  nan,  Porto  Rico 

.Shanghai,  i;ia  San  Francisco 

Shanghai,  via  Berlin 

Stockholm,  via  London 

Sydney,  via  San  Francisco 

Valparaiso,  via  Panama 

Vienna 

Yokohama,  via  San  Fi'ancisco 


Slntute 

Miles. 

1,366 

3 

10,  590 

27 

5,645 

12 

3,640 

7 

3,740 

7 

4.925 

9 

12.265 

27 

3,750 

5 

2,355 

6 

4,020 

a 

6,204 

17 

5,030 

9 

3,935 

8 

5,370 

9 

1,730 

6 

9,920 

25 

14,745 

22 

4,975 

10 

11,570 

26 

5,915 

22 

4,740 

9 

7..S45 

20 

DISTANCES    BETWEEN    EUROPEAN    CITIES. 


LoNnoN 
LiVERi'Oor,|~202 
*PARis|  489]  287 


MADHTI) 


Lisbon 


TRAVELLING  DISTANCES 

BETWEEN  THE 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES  IN  EUROPE, 

IN  MILES. 


ANTWKRP 

Hambl'rq 


BEKr,rN 


Bekxk 


TUHIN 


Vienna 


Munich 


Rome 
Trieste 


Warsaw 


Constantinople 
Odessa 
Moscovvi  950 


St.  Pet'b'g(Petrogra)i) 

Stockholm   430 

Copenhagen!  416 1  846 


406 I 1356 

83611510 

1252li510 


363 
1339 
1733 
2408 
1510 


1205 
842 
811 

693 

1082 

668 


806 
1725 
1330 
1617 


1769 
1171 
1067 


510 
1276 
2138 
ISM 
2087 
32;]9 
1731 
1318 


647 

487 

702 

1564 

1226 

1513 

1.395 

1084 

671 


266 
840 
370 
436 

1298 
960 

1247 
•399 

1110 
69'7 


720 

47T) 

414 

391 

1156 

2018 

1680 

1967 

2119 

1337 

10!7 


297 

535 

29.5 

6;?9 

533 

1021 

1883 

1545 

1832 

1714 

1176 

885 


611 
837 
427 

401 

1048 

888 

398 

1699 

1240 

1209 

1091 

685 

270 


178 

678 

839 

605 

579 

1180 

1066 

576 

19(J3 

1418 

1387 

1269 

580 

208 


4^2 

49' 

460 

7J9 

727 

522 

1033 

10t)9 

895 

2025 

1737 

1706 

1588 

993 

620 


1530 
1804 
1889 
1602 
1506 
2157 
1897 
1746 
18-^ 
2593 
?345 
.3117 
3414 
3286 
2^ 
2012 


415 
lii9 
14^5 
1582 
1183 
1073 
1668 
1477 
1223 
1416 
1925 
2718 
2625 
2904 
2874 
1972 
1600 


908|1397  119_5 
1323  1812|_1610 
211 

8591  657 
948  746 
848  646 


587 
674 
369 

500 ! 


989 


849; 1182 

582j  970 

907|l397 

863(1352 

1 067 j 1557 

1899  22.32 

17«)  2119 

1843 '2117 

1699,1976 

1219  1491 

812 1 1181 


787 

980 

768 

1195 

1150 

1135 

2030 

1917 

1915 

177^ 

1289 

979 


Laboi^  Legislation.  121 

BOYOOtTINO,  BLACKLISTING,  AND  INTIMIDATION  LAWS. 

The  States  haring  laws  prohibiting  boycotting  In  terms  are  Alabama,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Tesas. 

The  Stages  having  laws  prohibiting  blacklisting  in  terms  are  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arlcansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Mississippi  (ap- 
plies to  telegraph  operators  only),  .Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,    Texas  Utah,   Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

Boycotting  and  picketing  by  peaceful  and  lawful  means  are  declared  legal  by  a  Federal  statute. 

A  number  of  States  have  laws  concerning  intimiclation.  conspiracy  against  worklugmen,  and 
Interference  vvith  employment,  viz.:  Alabama,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Idaho  (applies  to  mine  etnplo.v'ds  only),  Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachu- 
sett-s,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Porto  Rico,  Khode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 

In  the  following  States  It  is  uulawful  for  an  employer  to  exact  any  agreement,  either  written  or 
verbal,  from  an  employe  not  to  join  or  become  a  member  of  a  labor  organization,  as  a  Condition  of 
employment:  California,  Colorado, Connecticut,  Idaho,  Indiana.  Louisiana, MFAsachusetts,Minnesota, 
Mississippi  (applies  to  telegraph  operators  only),  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Porto  Rico,  South  Carolina,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin. 

EIGHT- HOUR  LAWS. 

Alaska.— Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor  on  all  public  works  and  In  all  mines  and  workings 
smelting  and  reduction  works,  and  at  coke  ovens. 

Arizona.  — Eight  hours  constitute  aday'slabor  on  all  public  works  and  in  all  mines  and  workings, 
ameltlng  and  reduction  works,  blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  etc. 

Arkansas.  — Eight  hours  constitute  a  day '8  work  on  public  highways  and  bridges  and  for  railway- 
telegraph  operators. 

California.— Unless  otherwise  expressly  stipulated,  eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work.  The 
time  of  service  of  all  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  employed  upon  any  public  works  of,  or 
work  done  for,  the  State,  or  for  any  political  sub-dlvlslon  thereof,  whether  the  work  Is  to  he  done  by 
contractor  otherwise,  and  of  employ63  In  mines  and  smelters.  Is  limited  and  restricted  to  eight  hours 
iu  any  one  calendar  dav. 

Colorado.— .4  day's  work  for  all  workingmen  employed  by  the  State,  or  any  county,  township, 
school  district,  municipality,  or  incorporated  town,  and  for  all  employes  in  underground  or  opea 
cut  mines  or  workings,  aud  in  smelting  and  refining  works,  is  restricted  to  eight  hours. 

Connecticut.  — Eight  hoin-s  of  labor  constitute  a  lawful  day's  work  unless  otherwise  agreed. 
Railroad  telegraph  operators  controlling  the  movement  of  trains  may  workbut  eight  hours,  except  at 
stations  kept  open  only  in  the  daytime.  Engineers,  firemen,  machmlsts  and  other  mechanics  em- 
ployed in  State  institutions  may  work  but  eight  hours,  except  In  case  of  emergency 

"l>elaware.— Eight  hours  constitute  a  lawful  day's  work  for  all  municipal  employes  of  the  city  of 
Wilmington. 

District  of  Columbia.— .\  day's  work  for  all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  by  any  contractor  or  sub-contractor  upon  any  public  works  of  the  District,  is  limited 
to  eight  hours. 

Hawaii.— For  all  mechanics,  clerks,  laborers,  and  other  employes  on  public  works  and  In  public 
offices  eight  hours  of  actual  service  constitute  a  day's  work. 

Idaho.— Eight  hours'  actual  work  constitute  a  lawful  day's  labor  for  manual  laborers  employed  by 
the  day  on  all  State,  county,  and  municipal  works.  Labor  in  mines  and  smelters  is  limited  to  eight 
hours  jjer  day. 

Illinois.— Eight  hours  are  a  legal  day's  work  in  all  mechanical  employments,  except  on  farms, 
and  when  otherwise  agreed ;  the  law  does  not  apply  to  service  by  the  year,  month  or  week.  Eight 
hours  constitute  a  day's  labor  on  the  public  highways.  ,  ,.  , 

Indiana.— Eight  hours  of  labor  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  on  the  public  roads,  aud  for  all 
classes  of  mechanics,  workingmen,  and  laborers,  excepting  those  engaged  in  agricultural  and 
domestic  labor      Overwork  bv  agreement  and  for  extra  compensation  is  permitted. 

Iowa.— Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor  on  the  public  roads. 

Kansas.- Eighthours  are  aday's  work  for  all  laborers,  mechanics,  or  other  persons  employed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State  or  any  county,  city,  township  or  other  municipality. 

KrntucUv.— Eight  hours  consiilnle  a  day's  work  on  all  public  works  ol  the  State. 

Mar ylantl.  -No  mechanic  or  laborer  employed  by  the  Mayoror  City  Council  of  Baltimore,  or  by 
any  agent  or  contractor  under  them,  shall  be  required  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  as  a  day's  labor. 

Miissachiisetts.  — Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  dsy's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen,  and 
mechanics  employed  byor  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  or  any  county  therein,  or  of  any  city  or 
town  in  theCommonwealth  upon  acceptance  of  the  statute  by  a  majority  of  voters  presentand  voting 
upon  the  same  atany  general  election. 

iyiiunesota.- Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor  for  all  laborers,  workmen,  or  mechanics  em- 
ployed bv  or  on  behalf  of   the  Stale,  whether  the  work  is  done  by  contract  or  otherwise. 

IVlississinpi-  — Eight  hours  are  a  day's  laboron  highways. 

»lissonri.— Eight  hours  constitute  a  legal  day's  work.  The  law  does  not  prevent  an  agreement 
to  work  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  and  does  not  apply  to  agricultural  laborers.  It  is  unlawful  for 
employers  to  work  their  employes  longer  than  eight  hours  per  day  in  mines  and  smelters,  or  as 
train  d'espatchers,  etc. ,  on  railroads,  unless  the  office  Is  open  only  during  the  daytime.  Eight  hours 
are  a  day's  labor  on  highways,  anri  on  all  public  works  in  cities  of  the  second  class. 

>Iontana.— Eight  hours  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  for  persons  engaged  to  operate  or  handle 
hoisting  engines  at  mines.  The  law  applies  only  to  such  plants  as  are  in  operation  sixteen  or  more 
hours  per  day,  or  ai  or  in  mines  where  the  engine  develops  fifteen  or  more  hor.se-power,  or  where 
fifteen  or  more  men  are  employed  underground  in  the  twenty- four  hours.  A  day's  labor  on  public 
works  and  in  smeltei-s,  underground  mines  and  In  railroad  and  other  tunnels  is  limited  to  eighthours. 

Nebraska.— Eight  hours  constitute  aday's  work  on  public  roads  and  on  all  public  works  In  cities 
of  thp  first  ol 8.SS 

Nevada.— For  labor  on  public  highways,  in  and  about  all  mines,  In  smelters,  plaster  and  cement 
mills,  as  train  despatchers,  etc. ,  on  railroads,  and  on  all  works  and  undertakings  carried  on  or  aided 
by  the  State,  oountv,  or  municipal  governments,  the  hours  of  labor  are  fixed  at  eiglit  per  day. 

New  Jersey.-^Eight  hours  is  the  limit  of  aday's  work  by  any  person  employed  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  State  or  any  municipality  thereof.  ,      .     ,  ^       .       ,>  ,  *  •.  u  .,   ,,    »  ...- 

New  lYIexico.— Eighthours  constitute  aday's  labor  In  all  employment  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Stale  or  municipality. 

New  York. -Eight  hours  constitute  aday's  work  on  highways,  and  on  work  done  by  or  tor  the 
State  or  a  municipal  corporation,  whether  directly  by  contractors  or  sub-contractors;  also  for  all 
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classes  of  employes,  eicept  In  farm  or  domestic  labor,  though  overwork  for  extra  pay  is  permitted  ia 
private  employments. 

North  Dakota.— Eight  hours  area  day's  labor  on  public  roads. 

Oliio.— Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  on  all  public  works;  also  in  all  engagements  to  labor  in 
any  mechanical,  manufacturing  or  mining  business,  unless  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the 
contract. 

Oklalioma.— Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor  on  all  public  works,  and  in  underground  mines. 

Oregon.  — Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor  on  all  public  works,  and  ia  underground  mines 
yielding  metal. 

Pennsylvania.— Eight  hours  of  labor  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  a  legal  day's  work  in  all 
cases  of  labor  and  service  by  the  day  where  there  is  no  agreement  or  contract  to  the  contrary.  This 
does  not  apply  to  farm  or  agricultural  labor  or  to  service  by  the  year,  month  or  week.  Eight 
hours  constitute  a  day's  labor  lor  all  mechanics,  workmen,  and  laborers  in  the  employ  of  the  State, 
or  of  any  municipal  corporation  therein,  or  otherwise  engaged  on  public  works.  This  act  shall  be 
deemed  to  apply  to  employes  of  contractors.  Engineers  hoisting  workmen  at  anthracite  coal  mines 
may  work  t)ut  eight  hours  per  day. 

Pliilipphie  Islands.— Eiglit  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  on  highways. 

Porto  Kico.  — No  laborermay  be  compelled  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  per  day  on  public  works. 

.SoHlli  Dakota.  — For  labor  on  public  highways  a  day's  work  is  fixed  at  eight  hours. 

Tennessee.— Eight  hours  shall  be  a  day's  work  on  the  highways. 

Texas.  — Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  on  the  highways,  and  by  train  despatchers,  etc., 
except  at  stations  where  but  one  operator  is  employed. 

Utah.— Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor  on  all  works  carried  on  or  aided  by  the  State,  county 
or  municipal  governments,  and  in  all  underground  mines  or  workings,  and  in  smelters  and  all  other 
establislinients  for  the  reduction  of  oies. 

WiisUinjjton.— Eight  hours  in  any  calendar  day  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  on  any  work  done 
for  the  State,  or  for  any  county  or  municipality,  and  in  underground  coal  mines. 

West  Virg-inia.-Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  vi'orkmen,  and  me- 
chanics who  may  be  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State,  and  for  telegraph  operators  directing  the 
movement  of  trains  where  three  or  more  passenger  or  ten  or  more  freight  trains  pass  In  '24  hours. 

Wisconsin.— In  all  engagements  to  labor  in  any  manufacturing  or  mechanical  business,  where 
there  is  no  express  contract  to  the  contrary,  a  day's  work  shall  consist  of  eight  hours,  but  the  law  does 
not  apply  to  contracts  for  labor  by  the  week,  month  or  year.  Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor 
on  the  public  highways.  Employes  on  public  works  and  train  despatchers  may  be  employed  but 
eight  hours  per  day. 

Wyoniing.-Eight  hours'  actual  work  constitute  a  legal  day's  labor  in  all  underground  mines,  in 
smelters,  and  on  all  State  andmuniclpal  works. 

United  States.— A  days  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen  and  mechanics  who  may  be  employed 
by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  contractor  orsub-contractoruponany  of  the  p\iblic  works  of  the  United 
States,  including  dredging  and  rock  excavation  in  river  and  harbor  work,  is  limited  to  eight  hours. 

The  World  Almanac  is  indebted  to  Commissioner  Koyal  Meeker  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  for  this  Summary  of  Labor  Legislation  revised  to  date. 


STATE    LABOR   BUREAUS   IN   THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Location. 

Title. 

Orgzd. 

Chief  Officer. 

Address. 

Dist.  of  Col.  . 

United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Stat 

Bureau  of  Labor  &  Statistics 

1885 
1913 
1883 
1887 
1893 
1911 
1911 
1895 
1879 
18?9 
1884 
1885 
1876 
1900 
1887 
1884 
1869 
1883 
1887 
1879 
1893 
1887 
1915 
1893 
1878 
1883 
1887 
1890 
1913 
1907 
1903 
1913 
1912 
1887 
1909 
1909 
1911 
1898 
1897 
1889 
1883 

Royal  Meeker 

Arkansiis    .  . . 

J.  C.  Clary 

Little  Rock 

Jno.  P.  McLaughlin.  .  .  . 
E.  V   Brake 

Oolorado 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Dept.  of  Labor  &  Factory  Inspection 

Department  of  Commerce  &  Labor 

Dept.  of  Immigration.  Labor  &  Stat 

Bureau  of  Immigration,  Labor  &  Stat 

Denver 

Connecticut. . 
Georgia      .  . 

Patrick  H.  Connolly.  . .  . 
H   M   Stanley 

Hartford. 
Atlanta 

Hawaii   

Idaho 

R.  A.  Kearns 

Samuel  J.  Rich 

Honolulu. 
Boise 

Illinois 

L.  D.  McCoy 

Indiana 

Bureau  of  Statistics. .    

T.  W   BroUey 

Indianapolis. 

A.  L.  Urick   

P.  J.  McBride 

J.  W.  Newman 

Topeka 

Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Lab.  &  Stat 

Bureau  of  Labor  &  Industrial  Statistics.  .  . 
Department  of  Labor  &  Industry 

Louisiana     . 

Maine 

Wm.  McGilvray 

R.  A.  Eddy 

New  Orleans. 
AuEUsta 

Maryland.  . . . 

Massachua'tts 

Bureau  of  Statistics  &  Information    

Board  of  Labor  4  Industries 

Frank  A.  White 

A.  W.  Donovan 

J.  V.  Cunningham 

W.  F.  Ilouk 

Baltimore. 
Boston. 

Minnesota 

Department  of  Labor  &  Industries 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics     .        

St    Paul 

Missouri 

J.  T.  Fitzpatrick 

W.  J.  Swlndlehurst 

Chas.  W.  Pool 

Jefferson  City. 
Helena 

I^Tontana 

Department  of  Labor  &  Industry 

Bureau  of  Labor  &  Industrial  Statistics .... 

Bureau  of  Labor    

Bureau  of  Labor              

W.  E.  Wallace 

Cai-son  City, 
Concord 

N.  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

J.  S.  B   Davie     .        ... 

Department  of  Labor 

Lewis  T.  Bryant 

John  Mitchell     

Trenton 

New  York 

Industrial  Commission 

Albany 

N   Carolina 

Department  of  Labor  &  Printing 

M    L.  Shipman      

Raleigh 

N.  Dakota 
Ohio 

Department  of  Agriculture  &  Labor 

Industrial  Commission 

W.  C.  GUbreath 

W.  D   Yaple 

Fargo. 
Columbus, 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Department  of  Labor    

Bur   Labor  Stat.  &  Insp.  Fac.  Works'ps. . . . 
Department  of  Labor  &  Industries 

Chas  L  Daugherty .... 
P.  H   Hoff 

Guthrie. 
Salem 

Harrisburg. 
San  Juan 

Porto  Rico  . 

Bureau  of  Labor 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics 

J.  Clark  Bills 

George  H.  Webb 

E.  J.  Watson 

S.  Carolina  .  . 

Dep't  of  Agriculture   Com   &  Industry 

Biu"eau  of  Labor  Statistics. .  .            .... 

Texas 

C.  W.  Woodman 

H.  T   Haines 

Austin 

Utah 

Bureau  of  Immlgrat'n    Labor  <fe  Stat 

Bureau  of  Labor  &  Industrial  Statistics.  .  . . 
Bureau  of  Labor 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Virginia.  .  . 

James  B.  Doherty 

E.  W.  Olson 

Richmond. 

West  Virginia 

Bureau  of  Labor 

Jack  H.  Nightingale 

C.  H.  Crownhart 

Wheeling. 

Wisconsin.. . . 

Industrial  Commission 

Madison. 

Cieneral  Labor    Organizations.  123 

Clfeneral  Uator  (©rganiiatious. 

AMERICAN    FEDERATION    Of    LABOR.  ^        ^         ^     ,   »,      . 

President,  Samuel  Gompers,  801-809  G  Street  N.  W.,  Washfngton,  D.  C;  Secretary,  Frank  Morrison, 
same  address:  Treasurer,  John  B.  Lennon,  Bloomlngton,  111.;  First  Vlee-Presldeut.  James  Duncan.  Hancock 
Building,  Qulncy,  Mass.;  Second  Vloe-Presldent,  James  O'Connell,  512  Ouray  Building,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Third  Vice-President,  D.  A.  Hayes,  930  Wltherspoon  BulldlnR,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Fourth  Vice-President, 
Jos  F.  Valentine,  Commercial  Tribune  BuildlnK,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Fifth  Vice-President,  John  R.  Alpine, 
401  Bush  Temple  of  Music,  Chicago,  111.;  Sixth  Vice-President,  H  B.  Perham,  Star  Building,  St.  Louis, 
Mo  •  Seventh  Vlce-F>resident,  Frank  DulTv,  Carpenters'  Building,  Indianapolis.  Ind  ;  Eighth  Vice-President 
William  Green,  1102-08  Merchants'  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

The  federation  is  composed  of  110  national  and  international  unions,  representing  approximately  22,000 
local  unions,  5  departments.  44  State  branches,  631  city  central  unions,  and  485  local  unions.  The  approxi- 
mate paid  membership  is  2,000,000.  The  affiliated  unions  publish  about  540  weekly  or  monthly  papers, 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  labor.  The  official  organ  is  the  American  Federntiontst,  edited  by  Samuel  Gompers. 
There  are  1.715  organizers  of  local  unions  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  objects  and  alms  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are  officially  .stated  to  render  employment  and 
means  of  subsistence  less  precarious  by  securing  to  the  workers  an  equitable  share  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

INTERNATIONAL    UNIONS    COMPRISING    THE    AMERICAN    FEDERATION    OF    LABOR. 
Asbestos  Workers.  International  Association  of  Heat  and  Frost  Insulators  and      Thomas  J.  McNamara, 

2516  Slattery  Street,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers'  International  Union  of  America.     Charles  Iflland,  212  Bush  Temple 

of  Music.  Chicago.  Ill 
Barbers'  International  Union,  Journeymen.     Jacob  Fischer,  222  East  Michigan  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Bill  Posters  and  Billers  of  America.  International  Alliance  of      William  McCarthy,  Fitzgerald  Building, 

1482-90  Broadway.  New  York  City 
Blacksmiths,  International  Brotherhood  of      AVm.  F.  Kramer.  Monon  Building.  Chicago.  III. 
Boilermakers   and   Iron   Ship   Builders  of  America,  Brotherhood  of.     F    P.  Reinemeyer,  Suite  7-12,  Law 

Building,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Bookbinders,  International  Brotherhood  of.     Walter  N.  Rcddlck,  222  East  Michigan  Street,  Indianapolis, 

Ind. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union.     C.  L.  Balne,  246  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Brewery  Workmen,  International  Union  of  the  United      Joseph  Proebslle,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
Brick.  Tile,  and   Terra  Cotta  Workers'   Alliance,  International.     William  Van  Bodegraven,  2341  West 

12th  Street.  Chicago,  111. 
Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers.  International  Association  of.     Harry  Jones,  422-424  American  Central 

Life  Building,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Broom  and  Whisk  Makers'  Union.  International.     W.  R   Boyer,  851  King  Place,  Chicago,  111. 
Brushmakers'  International  Union.     George  J.  Vitzthun.  2052  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y, 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  United  Brotherhood  of.     Frank  Duffy,  Carpenters'  Building,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
Carriage,  Wagon  and  Automobile  Workers  of  North  America,  International  Union  of.     William  P.  Mavell, 

37  Lewis  Block.  Buffalo,  N    Y. 
Carvers'    Association   of   North   America,   International   Wood      Thomas  J.    Lodge,    10   Carlisle   Street, 

Roxbury,  Mass. 
Cement  Workers,  American  Brotherhood  of.     F   C.  Gengenback.  646  West  Marquette  Road,  Chicago,  111. 
Cigarmakers'   International   Union   of   America.     George  W    Perkins,  Monon  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
Clerks'  International  Protective  A.ssociatlon.  Retail.     H   J.  Conway.  Lock  Drawer  248,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Makers  of  North  America,  United.     Max  Zuckerman.  62  East  Fourth  St..  New  York. 
Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  of  America,  The      Wesley  Rus.'^ell,  Monon  Building,  Chicago,  III. 
Compressed  Air  and  Foundation  Workers'  Union  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.     Henry  Kuhlmann, 

12  St.  Mark's  Place,  New  York  City. 
Coopers'  International  Union  of  North  Ametica.     AVilliam  R    Deal,  Bishon  Building.  Kan.sas  City.  Kan. 
Cutting  Die  and  Cutter  Makers,  International  Union  of      William  Bondy,  727  Manida  Street,  New  York. 
Diamond  Workers'  Protective  Union  of  America.     Andries  Meyer.  323  Washington  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Electrical  Workers  of  America,  International  Brotherhood  of      Charles  P   Ford,  Reisch  Building,  Spring- 
Held,  111. 
Elevator  Constructors,  International  Union  of.     William  Young,  418  Perry  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Engineers,  International  Union  of  Steam  and  Operating      James  G  Hannahan,  6334  Yale  Avenue,  Chicago, 

111. 
Firemen.  International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary      C.  L.  Shamp,  3615  N    24th  Street.  Omaha,  Neb. 
Foundry  Employes.  International  Brotherhood  of      Geo.  BerhtoUi,  810  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Fur  Workers'  Union  of  United  States  and  Canada,  International.     Samuel  Korman,  32  Union  Square, 

New  York  City. 
Garment  Workers  of  America.  United.     B    A.  Larger.  Rooms  116-122  Bible  House.  New  York  City. 
Garment  Workers'  Union,  International  Ladies'.     Morris  Sigraan,  32  Union  Square.  New  York  City. 
Glass  Bottle  Blowers'   Association  of  the  United  States  and   Canada      William  Laiuier,  Rooms  930-932 

Wltherspoon  Building,  Juniper  and  Walnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Glass  Workers'  International  Association.  Amalgamated.     A.  J.  Scott,  118  East  28th  Street.  New  York  City. 
Glass  Workers'  Union,  American  Flint.     William  P.  Clarke,  Ohio  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Glove  Workers'  Union  of  America,  International      Elizabeth  Christman,  Room  506,  Bush  Temple  of  Music, 

Chicago,  111 
Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  of  America,  The.     James  Duncan,  Hancock  Building,  Qulncy, 

Mass 
Grinders'  and  Finishers'  National  Union,  Pocket  Knife  Blade.     F.  A.  Didsbury,  508  Brook  Street,  Bridge- 
port. Ct. 
Hatters  of  North  America,  United.     Martin  Lawlor,  Bible  House   New  York  City. 
Hod  Carriers'.  Building  and  Common  Laborers'  Union  of  America,  International      A.  Perslon,  82  State 

Street.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Horseshoers   of    United    States    and  Canada.   International  Union  of  Journeymen      Hubert  S    Marshall, 

605  Second  National  Bank  Building.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employes'  International  Alliance  and  Bartenders'  International  League  of  America. 

Jere  L.  Sullivan.  Commercial  Tribune  Building.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  Amalgamated  Association  of      M.  F.  Tlghe,  House  Building.  Smithfleld  and 

Water  Streets.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Lace  Operatives  of  America.  The  Chartered  Society  of  Amalgamated.     David  L.  Gould.  545  West  Lehigh 

Avenue,  Philadelphia.  Pa 
Lathers.   International  Union  of  Wood.   Wire,   and   Metal.     Ralph  V.   Brandt.   401   Superior  Building, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Laundry  Workers'  International  Union      H.  L.  Morrison,  Box  11,  Station  1,  Troy,  N   Y. 
Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods,  United  Brotherhood  of.     J.  J.  Pfclfler,  504  Postal  Building,  Kansas 

City,  Mo. 
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Lithographers'  International  Protective  and  Beneficial  Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.     James 

M    O'Connor,  Langdon  Bulldiog,  309  Broadway,  New  Yori  City 
Longshoremen's  Association,  Interoaiional.     John  J.  Joyce,  702  Brisbane  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Machine  Printers  and  Color  Mixers  of  the  United    States,  National  Association  of.     P.  E.  Lyons,  334 

Trenton  Avenue.  Buffalo,  N.  Y 
Machinists.  International  Association  of.     George  Preston,  908  G  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D    C. 
Maintenance  of  Way  Employes,  International  Brotherhood  of.     George  Seal,  27  Putnam  Avenue,  Detroit, 

Mich. 
Marble  Workers,  International  Association  of.     Stephen  C.  Hogan,  406  East  149th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Meat  Cutters  and  Butchers'  Workmen  of  North  America,  Amalgamated.     Homer  D  Call,  212  May  Avenue, 

Syracuse,  N   Y. 
Metal   Polishers,   Buffers,   Platers.    Brasa    and  Silver  Workers'   Union  of    North  America.     Charles  R. 

Atherton,  Neave  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Metal  Workers'  International  Alliance,  Amalgamated  Sheet.     John  E.  Bray,  407  Nelson  Building,  Kansaa 

City,  ivio. 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  Uhited.     William  Green,  Merchants'  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Miners.  Western  Federation  of      Ernest  Mills,  503  Denham  Building,  Denver,  Col. 

Moulders'  Union  of  North  America,  International.     Victor  Kleiber,  530  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Musicians,  American  Federation  of.     Owen  Miller,  3535  Pine  Street,  St    Louis,  Mo 
Painters   Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of  America,  Brotherhood  of      J.  C   Skemp,  Drawer  99,  Lafayette, 

Ind 
Papermakers,  International  Brotherhood  of.     J.  T.  Carey,  127  North  Pearl  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Patternmakers'    League   of   North  America      James  Wilson,  Second  National  Bank  Building,  Ninth  and 

Main  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Pavers,  Rammermen,  Flag  Layers,  Bridge  and  Stone  Curb  Setters,    International  Union  of.     Edward  I, 

Hannah,  249  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Paving  Cutlers'  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada.     Carl  Bergstrom,  Lock  Box  27, 

Albion,  N   Y 
Photo-Engravers'  Union  of  North  America,  International      Louis  A.  Schwarz,  5609  Germantown  Avenue, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Piano  and  Organ  Workers'  Union  of  America,  International.     Charles  Dold,  1037  Altgeld  Street,  Chicago, 

111. 
Plasterers'  International  Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Operative.     T.  A    Scully,  442  East 

Second  Street,  Mlddietown.  Ohio. 
Plate  Printers'  Union  of  North  America,  International  Steel  and  Copper.     Charles  T  Smith,  Washington 

Loan  &  Trust  Co.  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters  of  United  States  and  Canada,   United  Association  of     Thomas  E.  Burke,  411 

Bush  Temple  of  Music,  Chicago,  111. 
Post-Office  Clerks,  National  Federation  of.     Thomas  F.  Flaherty,  712  Ouray  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Potters,  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative      John  T.  Wood,  Box  6,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 
Powder  and  High  Explosive  Workers  of  America,  United.     Ira  Sharpnack.  Columbus,  Kan. 
Print  Cutters'  Association  of  America,  National      Richard  H    Scheller,  108  Washington  Street,  Lodl,  N.  J. 
Printing  Pressmen's  Union,  International      Joseph  C   Orr,  Rogersvilie,  Tenn 
Pulp,  Sulphite,  and  Paper  Mill  Workers  of  the  UnHed  States   and  Canada,  International  Brotherhood  of. 

John  H.  Malln,  P.  O.  Drawer  K,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y 
Quarrv  Workers'  International   Union  of  North  America.     Fred.  W.  Suitor,  Scamplnl  Building,  Barre,  Vt. 
Railroad  Telegraphers,  Order  of.     L.  W.  Quick,  Star  Building,  St    Louis,  Mo. 

Railway  Carmen  of  America,   Brotherhood  of.     E.  William  Weeks,  507  Hall  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Railway  Clerks,  Brotherhood  of.     R.  E.  Fisher,  409   Kansas  City  Life  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Railway  Employes  of  America,  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Electric.     W.  D.  Mahon,  601 

Hodges  Block,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Railway  Postal  Clerks,  Brotherhood  of.     Urban  A.  Walter,  Box  1302,  Denver,  Col. 
Roofers,  Composition,  Damp,  and  Waterproof  Workers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  International 

Brotherhood  of.     D.  J    Ganley,  14  North  Oxford  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Sawsmlths'  National  Union      F    E.  Klngsley,  2915  McPherson  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Seamen's  Union  of  America,  International      Thomas  A.  Hanson,  570  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
Signalmen  of  America,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad.     D.  R.  Daniels,  28  Newton  Street,  Mansfield.  Mass. 
Slate  and  Tile  Roofers'  Union  of  America,   International.     Joseph  M.  Gavlak,  3643  West  47th  Street, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Slate  Workers,  American  Brotherhood  of.     Philip  Jago,  Pen  Argyle,  Pa. 
Spinners'  International  Union.     Urban  Fleming,  188  Lyman  Street,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Stage  Employes'  International  Alliance,  Theatrical.     M.  A    Carney,  107  West  46th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Steam  Shovel  and  Dredge  Men,  International  Brotherhood  of.     T    J    Dolan,  508  Fort  Dearborn  Building, 

Chicago,  111. 
Steel  Plate  Transferrers'  Association  of  America,  The.     H    Wilbur  Hoagland,   106  W    Sidney  Avenue, 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
Stereotypers'  and  Electrotypers'  Union  of  North  America,  International.     George  W.  Williams,  Room  29, 

Globe  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
Stone  Cutters'   Association  of  North  America,  Journeymen.     Walter  W.   Drayer,  Central  Life  Builcjing, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Stove  Mounters'  International  Union.     Frank  Grimshaw,  1210  Jefferson  Avenue  E..  Detroit,  Mich. 
Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America.     M.  R.  Welch,  326  Brisbane  Building.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Tailors'  Union  of  America,  Journeymen.     Thomas  Sweeney,  cor   E   67th  Street  and  Stony  Island  Avenue, 

Chicago,  111. 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Stablemen,  and  Helpers  of  America,  International  Brotherhood  of.     Thomas  L. 

Hughes,  222  Ea.st  Michigan  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
Textile  Workers  ol  America,  United.     Albert  Hibbert,  86  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 
Tile  Layers'  and  Helpers'  International  Union,  Ceramic,  Mosaic,  and  Encaustic.     James  P.  Reynolds,  119 

Federal  Street.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Timber  Workers,  International  Union  of      William  H.  Reid,  Maynard  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union.     E     Lewis  Evans,  Room  50,  American  National  Bank  Building, 

Third  and  Main  Streets,  Louis\1lle,  Ky. 
Travellers'  Goods  and  leather  Novelty  Workers'  International  Union  of  America.     Murt  Malone,   191 

Boyd  Street,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Tunnel  and  Subway  Constructors'  International  Union.     Michael  Carraher,  150  East  125th  Street,  New 

York  City 
Typographical  Union,  International      J.  W.  Hays,  Newton  Claypool  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Upholsterers'  International  Union  of  North  America      James  H.  Hatch,  229  E.  67th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Weavers'  Amalgamated  Association,  Elastic  Goring.     Alfred  Haughton,  50  Cherry  Street,  Brockton,  Mass. 
Weavers'  Protective  Association,  American  Wire.     E.  E.  Desmond,  468  Grove  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
White  Rats  Actors'  Union  of  America.     W.  J.  Cooke,  227  West  46th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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NOT  .^.PFILIATED  WITH  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR. 
Bricklayers,  Masons  and   Plasterers  Interuallonal.     William   Dobson,   University  Park   Building, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  „,  .     _,  , 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.     Warren  S.  Stone,  Grand  Chief  Engineer,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 

W.  B.  Prenter,  General  Secretary,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Brotlierhood  of  Loi  omotive   Firemen  and   Engiuemen.      A.   H.   Havvley,   General  Secretary  and 

Treasurer,  Jefferson  Building,  Peoria,  111.  _  .         ,         „       ^ 

Brotlierliood  of  Railroad   rrainmen.     A.   K.    King,    General  Secretary-Treasurer,  American  Trust 

Building,  Cleveland,   Oliio.  „      ,,  „  j      -r,      u    c      ■         t>      , 

Order  of  Kailway  Conductors  of  America.     A.  B.  Garretson,  President,  Cedar  Rapids  Savings  Bank 

Building,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  C.  E.  Whitney,  Grand  becreiary. 

KNIGHTS    OF    LABOR. 

General  Executive  Board:  General  Master  Workman,  John  W.  Hayes,  Washington, D.  C. ,  Chair- 
man; General  Wnrtliv  Foreman,  William  A.  Denison,  Rocliester,  N.  V.;  General  Secretary-Treas- 
urer I  D  Chamberlain,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Assi.stanl  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  Bennett  Jtt. 
Jayne,  Philadelphia.  i*a.  ;  Chris.  Hill,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  F.  W.  Bonehill,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TRADE    UNION    STATISTICS    OF    THE    WORLD. 

The  following  cable  shows  the  membership  of  Trade  Unions  in  the  12  principal  trade  union 
countries,  according  to  returns  received  throngli  various  sources  for  the  yesir  ending  January  1, 1912. 
The  figures  In  parentheses  indlciue  the  relative  order  of  the  niembeisbip  and  percentage  figures  lo 
the  remaining  figures  under  those  headings  ni  each  column.  The  figures  lor  the  United  States  in- 
clude those  for  Canada,  where  trade  unionists  are  estimated  to  number  l.'iO.OOO. 

TRADE   UNION    MEMBERSHIP.  ^ 


Country 


Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

German  Empire.. 
Hungary 


Total 
Meinbetship. 


4J1,905   .(6) 

210,902.. (7) 

142  786.. (9) 

1,029,238.. (4) 

3,791,665.. (1) 

97,000. .Ill) 


Percentft^e  of  Meni- 
berahlp  to  Total  Pop. 


1.4. .(11) 
2.6  (4) 
4.6.. (3) 
(6) 
.(2) 
..(12) 


25 

3.8 

.4. 


Country. 


Italy 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  King<loni 
United  States 


Total 

M(;inlierahii>. 


817,034.   (5) 

152, 071.. (8) 

81,00(1.. (12) 

114,520    (10) 

3.010,346.. (2) 

2,81 0,420.. (3) 


Percentage  of  Mem- 

beiBlilp  toTntnl  Pop. 

2.4..  1 7) 
2.0. .(5) 
2.2.. (9) 
2.3. .(8) 
6.7. .(1) 
2.2.. (10) 


WAGE-EARNERS'    LOSSES    BY    SICKNESS. 

The  average  wage-earner  in  the  United  States  loses  approximately  nine  days  every  year  on  account 
of  sickness 

The  total  annual  loss  In  wages  and  expenses  for  medical  attention  is  $750,000,000.  It  has  been 
•conservatively  estimated  that  the  people  In  the  United  States  spend  annually  5500,000.000  for  medicines 
alone,  and  most  of  this  is  consumed  haphazardly  and  not  under  the  direction  of  a  physician.  This  would 
make  an  average  of  $5  annual  expense  for  medicines  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  In  the  United  States. 

These  figures  are  the  results  of  study  in  a  new  field  of  Industrial  economics  made  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  for  the  Federal  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations.  Every  city  and  every  town  has  Its  Health 
Department  that  operates  principally  to  prevent  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  and  to  lower  the  death 

This  latest  scientific  Investigation  alms  to  get  at  the  relation  of  good  health  to  work  and  the  purely 
practical  benefits  resulting  from  a  man  being  able  to  be  on  his  Job  every  day  In  good  physical  condition. 
It  means  not  only  more  wages  and  less  expense  to  him,  but  it  has  an  Important  effect  upon  his  productive 
capacity  for  the  benefit  of  his  employer.  .  ,  ^  ,.,,,.«    j  ,,^ 

The  greater  part  of  the  heavy  tax  of  111  health  falls  upon  those  workers  who  are  least  able  to  afford  It. 
Dr  B  S  Warren  Surgeon,  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  who  made  Investigation  of  records  of  nearly 
a  million  workers,  found  sickness  much  more  prevalent  among  low  paid  workers  than  among  those  whose 
Incomes  are  sufficient  to  provide  sanitary  housing,  adequate  food  and  pleasant  surroundings  in  the  home 

In  dreat  Britain  and  Germany  there  has  been  wider  inquiry  Into  this  subject,  and  records  have  been 
kept  for  a  number  of  years.  The  deductions  and  percentages  of  the  American  inquiry  are  said  to  correspond 
closely  with  the  foreign  tabulations,  showing  that  the  estimates  of  losses  made  here  are  well  grounded. 

It  Is  not  merely  loss  of  wages  and  direct  expense  of  medical  attendance  that  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  from  an  economic  standpoint.  Impairment  of  the  worker's  efnclency  and  the  burdens  cast 
upon  his  family  by  sickness  cannot  be  computed  In  dollars  and  cents.  ..,..,         .,.,.  ^ 

From  the  many  statistics  Interesting  deductions  are  drawn  concerning  industrial  conditions.  One 
conclusion  Is  that  fully  one-half  of  the  wage-earners  In  this  country  do  not  receive  incomes  sufBclent  to 

maintain  healthful  conditions  of  living.    

POPULATION    ENGAGED    IN    INDUSTRIAL    OCCUPATIONS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentages  of  total  occupied  population  for  the  principal 
groups  In  the  eight  leading  Industrial  countries  prior  to  the  war: 


Occupation  Group. 


Agriculture 

Commercial  occupations 
Conveyance    of    men,    goods 

and  messages.  .  . 
Mines  and  quarries 
Metals,  machines.  Implements 

and  conveyances 

Building    and    works   of   con 

structlon 

Textile  fabrics . 

Dress 


Great 
Britain. 


12  66 
11.39 

8.20 
5.00 

7.89 

6  77 
6.92 
7.23 


France. 

Ger- 
many. 

Aus- 
tria. 

Hun- 
gary. 

Italy. 

Bel- 
glum. 

41.42 
6.64 

35.11 
6.30 

60.80 
3.34 

70   15 
2.56 

59   06 
3.43 

21,90 
11-79 

2.89 
1.59 

2.89 
3.25 

1.70 
1.56 

1.55 

.78 

3.12 

.89 

2.03 
6.46 

4.35 

6.99 

2.78 

2.15 

2  ..14 

6.95 

4.20 
4.55 
8,05 

6.99 
3.75 
5.39 

2.96 
3   26 
3.92 

1.48 

.37 
2.85 

5.02 
4.81 
6.64 

7.28 
6.86 
7.86 

United 
States. 


ao  o 
co.a 


CO  o 


A  distinct  classification  adopted  by  United  states  Census  Bureau  based  on  1910  Census  is  as  follows: 
All  occupations,  38,167,336  (consisting  of  .30,091,664  males  and  8,076,772  females)  with  per  cent,  in 
parentheses  showing  distrihnlinn  of  total.  .Agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  husbandry,  12,6o9,203 
(33  2)-  extraction  of  minerals, 964,824  (2  5);  manufacturing  and  mechanical  Industries,  10,6.58,881  (27  9); 
transportation,  2,637,671  (6.9);  trade  3,614  670(9.51;  public  service  (uot  el.sevvhere  cla.ssified),  459,291 
(1.2);  professional  service,  1,663,569  (4.4);  domestic  and  personal  service,  3,772,174  (9.9);  clerical 
occupations,  1,737,053(4.6). 
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INDUSTRIAL    WORKERS    OF    THE    WORLD. 

(A  distinct  organization  from  that  given  below  bearing  same  name.) 
Headquarters,    164   West   Washington   St.,   Chicago,    111.    Wm.   D.   Haywood,    General   Secretary- 
Treasurer;  Joseph  J.  Ettor,  Assistant  Secretary  and  General  Organizer.     Executive  Board — F.  H.  Little. 
A.  C.  Christ,  M.  J.  Welsh,  Francis  Miller,  W.  E.  Mattingly. 

Preamble — The  working  class  and  the  employing  class  have  nothing  in  common. 

Between  these  two  classes  a  struggle  must  go  on  until  the  workers  of  the  world  organize  as  a 
Class,  take  possession  of  the  earth  and  the  machinery  of  production,  and  abolish  the  wage  system. 

We  find  that  the  centring  of  the  management  of  industries  Into  fewer  and  fewer  hands  makes 
the  trades  unions  unable  to  cope  with  the  ever-growing  power  of  the  employing  class.  The  trades 
unions  foster  a  state  of  affairs  which  allows  one  set  of  workers  to  be  pitted  against  another  set  of 
workers  In  the  same  Industry,  thereby  helping  defeat  one  another  In  wage  wars.  Moreover,  the 
trades  unions  aid  the  employing  class  to  mislead  the  workers  Into  the  belief  that  the  working  class 
have  Interests  In  common  with  their  employers. 

These  conditions  can  be  changed  and  the  Interest  of  the  working  class  upheld  only  by  an  organ- 
ization formed  In  such  a  way  that  all  Its  members  in  any  one  Industry,  or  In  all  Industries.  If  necessary, 
cease  work  whenever  a  strike  or  lockout  Is  on  lu  any  department  thereof,  thus  making  an  Injury 
to  one  an  Injury  to  all. 

Instead  of  the  conservative  motto,  "A  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work,"  we  must  Inscribe 
on  our  banner  the  revolutionary  watchword,  "Aboiltlou  of  the  wage  system." 

It  Is  the  historic  mission  of  the  working  class  to  do  away  with  capitalism.  The  army  of  production 
must  be  organized,  not  only  for  the  every  day  struggle  with  capitalists  but  also  to  carry  on  pro- 
duction when  capitalism  shall  have  been  overthrown.  By  organizing  Industrially  we  are  forming 
the  structure  of  the  new  society  within  the  shell  of  the  old. 

The  organization  differs  from  syndicalism  in  that  great  stress  Is  laid  upon  having  a  form  of 
organization  to  correspond,  cell  for  cell,  tissue  for  tissue,  with  capitalist  Industry  Itself,  and  also 
because  It  seeks  to  build  a  new  union  on  revolutionary  lines  rather  than  to  attempt  to  change  the 
present  reactionary  and  out-of-date  craft  unions.  The  organization  claims  to  have  blended  the 
practical  features  of  socialism,   anarchism,  and    syndicalism,  and   yet  It  Is  distinct  from  all  three. 

The  I.  W.  W.  is  composed  of  300  local  unions,  3  national  Industrial  unions  (textile,  lumber 
and  marine  transport  workers),  having  a  total  membership  of  70,000,  five  national  administra- 
tions— Hawaiian,  Australian,  New  Zealand,  Great  Britain  and  South  African. 

Excerpts  from  Constitution  and  By-Laws  follow: 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  shall  be  composed  of  actual  wage-workers  brought  together 
In  an  organization  embodying  thirteen  national  Industrial  departments,  national  Industrial  unions, 
local  Industrial  unions,  local  recruiting  unions,  Industrial  councils,  and  Individual  members. 

■  The  annual  convention  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  shall  be  held  on  the  third  Monday 
of  September  each  year  at  such  place  as  may  be  determined  by  previous  convention. 

Members-at-large  shall  pay  an  Initiation  fee  of  $2.00  and  $1.00  per  month  dues  and  assessments. 
No  working  man  or  woman  shall  be  excluded  from  membership  In  local  unions  because  of  creed  or  color. 

That  to  the  end  of  promoting  Industrial  unity  and  of  securing  necessary  discipline  within  the 
organization,  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  refuse  all  alliances,  direct  or  Indirect,  with  existing 
political  parties  or  antl-polltlcal  sects. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

(A  distinct  organization  from  that  given  above  bearing  same  name.) 
Headquarters,  Detroit,  Mich.     General  Secretary  Treasurer,  H.  Rlchter,  Detroit;  General  Organizer, 

Caleb  Harrison,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     General  Executive  Board — R.  Katz,  Maywood,  N.  J.;  W.  W.  Cox,  St. 

Louis,  Mo.;  H.  Olson,  Seattle,  Wash.;  W.  A.  Peyton,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  W.  Hammerllndl,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Preamble — The  working  class  and  the  employing  class  have  nothing  In  common. 

Between  these  two  classes  a  struggle  must  go  on  until  all  the  tollers  come  together  on  the  political 
as  well  as  on  the  Industrial  field,  and  take  and  hold  that  which  they  produce  by  their  labor  through 
an  economic  organization  of  the  working  class,  without  afailatlon  with  any  political  party. 

The  rapid  gathering  of  wealth  and  the  centring  of  the  management  of  Industries  Into  fewer  and 
fewer  hands  make  the  trades  unions  unable  to  cope  with  the  ever-growing  power  of  the  employing 
class,  because  the  trades  unions  foster  a  state  of  things  which  allows  one  set  of  workers  to  be  pitted 
against  another  set  of  workers  In  the  same  Industry,  thereby  helping  defeat  one  another  In  wage  wars. 
The  trades  unions  aid  the  employing  class  to  mislead  the  workers  Into  the  belief  that  the  working 
class  have  Interests  In  common  with  their  employers. 

Excerpts  from  Constitution  and  By-Laws  follow: 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  shall  be  composed  of  actual  wage-workers  brought  together 
In  an  organization  embodying  thirteen  national  Industrial  departments,  national  Industrial  unions, 
local  Industrial  unions,  local  recruiting  unions.  Industrial  councils  and  Individual  members. 

A  national  Industrial  union  shall  be  comprised  of  the  local  Industrial  unions  of  the  various  localities 
In  America  In  a  given  Industry. 

The  Industrial  departments  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  ten  local  unions,  aggregating  a  membership 
of  not  less  than  ten  thousand  members.  The  Industrial  departments  shall  be  sub-dlvlded  In  Industrial 
unions  of  closely  kindred  Industries  In  the  appropriate  organizations  for  representation  In  the  depart- 
mental administration.  Tlie  departments  Included  are:  Department  of  Mining  Industry;  Trans- 
portation Industry;  Metal  and  Machinery  Industry;  Glass  and  Pottery  Industry;  Food-Stuffs  Industry; 
Brewery.  Wine  and  Distillery  Industry;  Florlcultural.  Stock  and  General  Farming  Industries;  Building 
Industry;  Textile  Industries:  Leather  Industries;  Wood  Working  Industries;  Public  Service  Industries; 
Miscellaneous  Manufacturing 

The  annual  convention  shall  be  held  on  the  third  Monday  In  September  of  each  year  at  such 
place  as  may  be  determined  by  previous  convention. 

Individual  members  may  be  admitted  to  membershlp-at-Iarge  In  the  organization  on  payment 
of  50  cents  Initiation  fee  and  2.";  cents  per  month  dues,  together  with  assessments. 

None  but  actual  wage-workers  shall  be  members  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  No 
member  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  shall  be  an  ofBcer  In  a  pure  and  simple  trade  union. 
No  member  of  one  Industrial  or  trade  organization  In  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  can  at  the 
same  time  hold  a  card  In  another  Industrial  or  trade  organization  of  this  body.  No  worklngman  or 
worklngwoman  shall  be  excluded  from  membership  because  of  creed  or  color. 
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ESTIMATED    NUMBER    OF    UNEMPLOYED    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY    AND    PER    CENT.    OF 
WAGE-EARNERS    IN    CERTAIN    SELECTED    OCCUPATIONS.    BY    SEX. 
(Enumeration  of  February  17.  1915,  by  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.) 


Male 

Fem.^le. 

Total 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Building  trades: 

Bricklayers  and  stonemasons 

5,854 

32  5 

5.854 

32.5 

12,229 
16,709 

25  9 
43  9 

12.229 
16,709 

25  9 

Painters  and  paperhangers  . . 

43  9 

Plasterers    

2.702 

37   1 

2,702 

37  . 1 

Plumbers,  gas  and  steam  fitters 

5.143 

23   1 

5,143 

23   1 

Total 

42.637 

32   1 

42,637 

32   1 

Bakers 

2.560 

16   3 

2,560 

16  3 

Bartenders 

1.991 

14  0 

1.991 

14  0 

Chauffeurs 

2.963 

28   1 

2,963 

28   1 

Cigar  makers  and  tobacco  workers 

Coolts 

2.086 
3,792 

18  3 
31   4 

1,304 
1,541 

is  i 

8  7 

3,390 
5,333 

15  9 
17.9 

Dressmakers 

616 

50.9 

8,579 

19  4 

9,195 

20  2 

Elevator  tenders 

1,825 

21   2 

1,825 

21  2 

Laborers 

57,828 

34  2 

57,828 

34  2 

Longshoremen  and  stevedores     . 
Machinists    

3,176 
3,768 

16  2 
13   1 

3,176 
3,768 

16.2 
13.1 

Marble  and  stone  cutters.    . 

2,038 

47  3 

2.038 

47  3 

Stenographers  and  typists 

379 

5  2 

2.820 

7  3 

3.199 

7.0 

Walters  and  waitresses       

4,479 

19  0 

1.209 

11   8 

5.688 

16.8 

Grand  total 

130,138 

28.3 

15.453 

12  8 

145.591 

25.1 

COMMISSION    ON    INDUSTRIAL    RELATIONS. 

(WASHINGTON,    D.    C  — Field  Headquarters,  Chicago.  111.) 

ACT  of  Congress  approved  August  23,  1912:  .  ,   v,       .     .t.         .     .     . 

Sec  4  That  the  commission  shall  Inquire  Into  the  general  condition  of  labor  In  the  principal 
Industries  of  the  United  States.  Including  agriculture,  and  especially  In  those  which  are  carried  on 
In  corporate  forms;  Into  existing  relations  between  employers  and  employes:  Into  the  effect  of  In- 
dustrial conditions  on  public  welfare  and  Into  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  community  to  deal 
therewith-  Into  the  conditions  of  sanitation  and  safety  of  employes  and  the  provisions  for  protecting 
the  life  limb  and  health  of  the  employes:  Into  the  growth  of  associations  of  employers  and  of  wage- 
earners'  and  the  effect  of  such  associations  upon  the  relations  between  employers  and  employes; 
Into  the  extent  and  results  of  methods  of  collective  bargaining:  Into  any  methods  which  have-been 
tried  In  any  State  or  In  foreign  countries  for  maintaining  mutually  satisfactory  relations  between 
employes  and  employers;  Into  methods  for  avoiding  or  adjusting  labor  disputes  through  peaceful 
and  conciliatory  mediation  and  negotlaMons:  Into  the  scope,  methods  and  resources  of  existing 
bureaus  of  labor  and  Into  possible  ways  of  increasing  their  usefulness;  into  the  question  of  smuggling 
or  other  Illegal  entry  of  Asiatics  Into  the  United  States  or  Its  Insular  possessions,  and  of  the  methods 
by  which  such  Asiatics  have  gained  and  are  gaining  such  admission,  and  shall  report  to  Congress 
as  speedily  as  po.sslble  with  such  recommendation  as  said  commission  may  think  proper  to  prevent 
such  smuggling  and  Illegal  entry.  The  commission  shall  seek  to  discover  the  underlying  causes  of 
dissatisfaction  in  the  Industrial  situation  and  report  its  conclusions  thereon 

Frank  P.  Walsh.  Chairman.  Kansas  City.  Mo.;  Prof.  John  R.  Commons  of  Madison,  Wis.; 
Mrs  J  Borden  Harrlman.  New  York  City;  Harris  Welnstock,  Sacramento.  Cal  ;  S.  Thruston  Ballard, 
Louisville  Ky.;  John  B.  Lennon.  Bloomlngton.  111.;  James  O'Connell,  Washington.  D.  C.  and 
Austin  B    Garretson.  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa:  R.  H.  Alshton.  Evanston.  111.     Secretary.  Lewis  K    Brown. 

In  1915  the  commission  held  hearings  covering  the  subjects  enumerated.  In  the  following  cities: 


New  York.  January  18-February  6:  Control  of 
Industry  and  Responsibility  for  Labor  Conditions; 
Rockefeller  Endowments  and  Labor  Conditions  in 
Rockefeller  Properties. 

Dallas,  March  16-20:     American  Land  Question. 

Chica.go.  April  5.  6,  and  16:  Pullman  Employes. 
Car  Service  Department.  April  7.  10.  12;  Illinois 
Central  and  Harrlman  Lines.  April  12-16:  Teleg- 
raphers.    April  15-16:     Life  and  Labor  of  Chicago 


Stockyard  Employes     April  16:     Conditions  of  Em- 
ployment of  Walters  and  Cooks. 

Washington.  May  4:  Pullman  Employes.  Car 
Service  Department.  May  4-7.  27:  Conditions  of 
Labor  on  tlie  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  May  6  and  8: 
Pennsylvania  State  Police.  May  10-19.  26-27: 
Labor  and  the  Law.  May  19-25:  Colorado  Coal 
Miners' Strike  May  26-27:  Inquiry  into  Industrial 
Relations  in  Porto  Rico. 


CHILDREN'S    BUREAU. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR. 

Headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C.  Chief  of  Bureau,  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop  ($5,000);  Lewis  Merlam, 
Assistant  Chief  ($2,400). 

The  Children's  Bureau  was  created  by  an  act  of  April  9,  1912,  to  Investigate  and  report  upon 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children  and  child-life  among  all  classes  of  our  people,  and 
especially  to  investigate  the  questions  of  Infant  mortality,  thp  birth  rate,  orphanage,  juvenile  courts, 
desertion,  dangerous  occupations,  accidents,  and  diseased  children,  employment  and  legislation 
affecting  children  In  the  several  States  and  Territories.  „„,„,,,  .....  ^.. 

The  staff  for  the  first  two  fiscal  years  of  the  bureau  s  existence  (to  June  30,  1914)  consisted  of  fifteen 
persons,  and  a  yearly  appropriation  of  S25.640.  For  the  fiscal  years  beginning  July  1,  1914.  and  July  1, 
1915  an  appropriation  of  $164,640  was  made  by  Congress,  providing  for  a  staff  of  seventy-six  persons. 
Witli  this  staff  and  appropriation  the  organization  of  the  bureau  falls  Into  certain  divisions,  as  an  industrial 
division,  a  social  service  division,  a  division  on  sanitation,  a  statistical  division,  and  a  division  of  exhibits. 
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THE    NATIONAL    CIVIC    FEDERATION. 

OFFICE,    1    MADISON    AVENUE,    NEW    YORK. 

An  organization  of  prominent  representatives  of  capital,  labor,  and  the  general  public  formed  In  190O 
as  the  direct  outgrowth  of  conventions  held  In  Chicago  and  New  York  In  1898-1899  Its  purpose  la  to> 
organize  the  best  brains  of  the  nation  in  an  educational  movement  seeking  the  solution  of  some  of  the  great 
problems  related  to  social  and  industrial  progress:  to  provide  for  study  and  discussion  of  questions  of  national 
import;  to  aid  thus  in  the  crystallization  of  the  most  eiiilghtened  public  opinion;  and,  when  desirable,  to 
promote  legislation  In  accordance  therewith  At  the  present  time  the  work  of  the  federation  Is  carried  on 
through  the  following  agencies: 

(1)  The  Industrial  Conciliation  Department,  dealing  entirely  with  strikes,  lockouts  and  trade  agree- 
ments. Its  membership  Includes  representatives  of  the  general  public  and  the  leading  organizations  of 
employers  and  wage-earners  The  services  of  this  department  have  been  enlisted  in  more  than  five  hundred 
cases  involving  every  phase  of  Industrial  controversy. 

(2)  The  Industrial  Economics  Department,  organized  to  promote  discussion  of  practical  economic 
and  social  problems.  It  is  now  making  a  survey  of  the  changes  In  the  social,  industrial,  and  economic 
conditions  m  this  country  In  the  last  thirty  years. 

(3)  Welfare  Department,  composed  of  employers  of  labor  in  stores,  factories,  mines,  and  on  railroads, 
and  officials  who  have  to  do  with  the  working  conditions  of  public  employes,  chatnnen  of  boards  of  health, 
heads  of  departments  of  public  safety,  leading  physicians  connected  with  public  hospitals,  and  others.  It  is 
devoted  to  securing  Improvements  in  the  working  and  living  conditions  of  the  employe  by  the  employer. 

A  permanent  Welfare  Exhibit  Is  maintained,  which  Includes  models,  photographs.  Illuminated  views 
and  literature. 

(4)  The  Woman's  Department,  composed  largely  of  women  who  are  themselves  stockholders  or  who 
through  family  relationships  are  financially  interested  in  Industrial  organizations.  Emergency  work  for 
the  unemployed  here  and  relief  for  Injured  soldiers  in  the  European  war;  stimulation  of  vacation  savings 
funds  and  recreation  resources;  the  passage  of  a  law  as  the  dying  request  of  its  honorary  chairman,  Mrs. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  to  secure  the  abolishment  of  the  unhealthful  allpy  tenements  In  Washington;  improvements 
In  conditions  of  Industrial  and  Government  employee;  prison  reforms  and  efforts  for  rural  Improvements  In 
agricultural  communities,  are  phases  of  lis  endeavors. 

(5)  The  Department  on  Compensation  for  Industrial  Accidents  and  Their  Prevention,  composed  of 
employers,  representative  labor  men,  attorneys,  insurance  experts,  economists.  State  ofBclals,  members 
of  State  compensation  commissions,  and  others  concerned.  Its  object  is:  To  advocate  the  amendments 
of  State  laws  on  employers'  liability  with  a  view  to  securing  uniform  provisions  looking  toward  compensation 
for  industrial  accidents,  and  to  look  into  means  of  preventing  accidents  In  commercial  and  manufacturing 
enterprises.  Joint  commission  of  this  department  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  studied  operation 
of  State  Workmen's  Compensation  laws;  its  report  was  published  as  Senate  document  419 

(6)  Social  Insurance  Department:  To  investigate  the  need  for  uniformity  of  State  legislation  govern- 
ing insurance  plans  relating  to  sickness,  death  benefits  for  widows  and  orphans,  old-age  pensions  or  unem- 
ployment Committee  on  Preliminary  Inquiry:  J.  W.  Sullivan,  Chairman,  representing  wage-earners, 
Arthur  Williams,  representing  employers;  P.  Tecimiseh  Sherman,  attorney,  social  insurance  specialist, 
reported  upon  Great  Britain's  National  Health  Insurance  act,  answering  the  question:  Should  there  be 
a  systematic  scheme  of  compulsory  sickness  insurance  advocated  for  State  legislation?  Unemployment 
insurance  and  old-age  pensions  also  are  covered. 

(7)  Department  on  Regulation  of  Combinations  and  Trusts:  Working  for  co-ordination  of  Federal 
and  State  laws  and  unification  of  the  latter. 

(8)  Department  on  Regulation  of  Interstate  and  Municipal  Utilities:  Has  published  "Commission 
Regulaton  of  Pubic  Utilities."  a  compilation  end  analysis  of  laws  of  forty-three  States  and  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  regulation  by  central  commissions  of  railroads  and  other  public  utilities.  Has  drafted 
a  model  bill  for  uniform  State  legislation  on  the  subject 

(9)  The  Food  and  Drugs  Department  is  composed  of  representatives  of  State  food  and  dairy  depart- 
ments, public  health  associations  and  organizations  of  physicians,  farmers,  labor,  and  food  and  drug 
manufacturers,  as  well  as  large  individual  employers  oj  labor. '  Its  object  Is  to  promote  uniform  legislation 
on  this  subject  among  the  rtatea,  work  for  effective  co-operation  between  State  and  Federal  Governments, 
stimulate  the  public  to  demand  a  better  enforcement  of  existing  laws  and  make  evident  to  employers  how 
their  employes  too  frequently  are  defrauded  In  both  quality  and  measurement. 

OFFICERS    AND    EXECUTIVE    COUNCIL. 

President,  Seth  Low;  Vice-Presidents,  Samuel  Gompers,  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler;  Treasurer,  Isaac  N. 
Sellgman;  Chairman  Executive  Council,  Ralph  M.  Easley;  Chairman  Industrial  Economics  Department, 
John  Hays  Hammond;  Chairman  Welfare  Department,  Louis  A.  Coolldge;  Chairman  Woman's  Depart- 
ment, Mlaa  Maude  Wetmore;  Chairman  Taxation  Department,  E.  R.  A.  Sellgman;  Chairman  Department 
Compensation  Industrial  Accidents,  August  Belmont;  Chairman  Department  Regulation  of  Public  Utilities. 
Emerson  McMllUn;  Chairman  Social  Insurance  Department,  George  W.  Perkins;  Chairman  Food  and  Drugs 
Department,  Vincent  Astor;  Chairman  Department  on  Reform  in  Legal  Procedure,  Alton  B.  Parker:  Chair- 
man Department  on  Regulation  of  Industrial  Corporations,  Seth  Low;  Chairman  Department  on  Industrial 
Mediation,  WUllam  D.  Baldwin;  Chairman  Department,  on  Pensions,  William  R.  WlUcox;  Secretary,  D.  L. 

^*^'  EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

ON  THE  PART  OP  THE  PUBLIC: 
WUllam  Howard  Taft  (Fellow,  Yale  University),  New  Haven  Ct  ;  Franklin  MacVeagh  (former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury),  Washington,  D.  C;  Elihu  Root  (former  United  States  Senator),  New  York  City; 
Andrew  Carnegie  (Philanthropist),  New  York  City:  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  (President  Columbia  Univer- 
sity). New  York  City;  James  Spe'  er  (Speyer  &  Co.),  New  York  City;  Francis  Lynde  Stetson  (Attorney), 
New  York  City;  Robert  M.  Thompson  (Chairman  Executive  Committee  Navy  League),  Washington, 
D  C  ;  V  Everlt  Macy  (Capitalist),  New  York  City;  Marcus  M.  Marks  (President  Borough  of  Manhattan), 
New  York  City;  Walter  George  Smith  (former  President  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws),  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Albert  Shaw  (Editor  "Review  of  Reviews"),  New  York  City;  Theodore  Marburg 
(Political  Economist),  Baltimore,  Md.;  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks  (Professor  of  Government,  New  York  Univer- 
sity), New  York  City;  Talcott  Williams  (Director  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University),  New 
York  City. 

ON    THE    PART    OF    EMPLOYERS: 

William  D  Baldwin  (President  Otis  Elevator  Co.),  New  York  City;  Nicholas  F.  Brady  (President  New 
York  Edison  Co.),  New  York  City;  Louis  A  Coolldge  (Treasurer  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation), 
Boston,  Mass.;  George  B.  Cortelyou  (President  Consolidated  Gas  Co.).  New  York  City;  Henry  P.  Davison 
(J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.),  New  York  City;  Otto  M.  Eidlltz  (Building  Trades  Employers'  Association),  New 
York  City;  Adolph  Lewisohn  (Director  General  Development  Co.),  New  York  City;  Samuel  Mather  (Pick- 
ands,  Mather  &  Co.),  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Ogden  L  Mills  (Director  International  Paper  Co.),  New  York  City; 
George  M.  Reynolds  (President  Continental  and  Commercial  National  Bank),  Chicago,  111.;  J.  G. 
Schmldlapp  (Banker),  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Louts  B.  Schram  (Chairman  Labor  Committee,  United  States 
Brewers'  Association),  New  York  City;  A.  H.  Smith  (President  New  York  Central  Lines),  New  York  City; 
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Frank  Trumbull  (Chairman  Board  of  Directors.  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway),  New  York  City;  Theodore 
N.  Vail  (President  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.),  New  York  City;  Harris  Welnstock  (Welnstock- 
Nlchols  Co.),  San  Francisco,  Cal 

ON    THE    PART    OF   WAGE-EARNERS: 

Samuel  Gompers  (President  American  Federation  of  Labor).  Washington  D.  C  :  Warren  S.  Stone 
(Grand  Chief  International  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers),  Cleveland,  Ohio;  James  Duncan 
(President  Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  of  America),  Qulncy,  Mass;  James  M.  Lynch  (former 
President  International  Typographical  Union),  Indianapolis,  Ind  ;  A.  B.  Garretson  (President  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors  of  America),  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  W.  G.  Lee  (President  Brotherhood  Railroad  Train- 
men) Cleveland,  Ohio;  T.  V.  O'Connor  (President  International  Longshoremen's  Association),  Buffalo, 
N  Y-  William  D.  Mahon  (President  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Railway  Employes  of  America), 
Detroit,  Mich.:  Timothy  Healy  (President  International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen),  New  York 
City  W  S  Carter  (President  Brotherhood  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen),  Peoria,  111;  John  Golden 
(President  United  Te.xtile  Workers  of  America),  Fall  River,  Mass  ;  William  A  Coakley  (President  Inter- 
national Lithographic  Press  Feeders'  Protective  Association),  New  York  City;  Daniel  J.  Tobln  (President 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters),  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  John  F.  Tobln  (General  President  Boot  and 
Shoe  Workers'  Union),  Boston,  Mass.;  Joseph  F.  Valentine  (President  International  Moulders'  Union  of 
North  America),  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  Denis  A.  Hayes  (President  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association  of  United 
States  and  Canada),  Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  and  members  of  Executive  Council. 

DEPARTMENT    ON    COMPENSATION    FOR    INDUSTRIAL    ACCIDENTS    AND 

THEIR    PREVENTION. 

Chairman,  August  Belmont:  Chairman  Committee  on  Legislative  Policy,  Francis  Lynde  Stetson; 
Chairman  Committee  on  Uniform  State  Legislation,  George  Tuthcrland;  Chairman  Legal  Compensation 
Committee,  P.  Tecumseh  Sherman;  Chairman  Committee  on  Accident  Preventisn,  Louis  B  Schrara; 
Chairman  Committee  on  Statistics  and  Cost,  Cyrus  W.  Phillips;  Chairman  Joint  Commission  to  Study 
Operation  State  Laws,  Cyrus  W.  Phillips;  Chairman  Finance  Committee,  Otto  M.  Eldllta;  Secretary,  Miss 
Gertrude  Beeks. 

WELFARE    DEPARTMENT    EXECUTIVE    COUNCIL. 

Chairman,  Louis  A.  Coolldge;  First  Vice -Chairman,  Cyrus  H.  McCorrolck;  Second  Vice-Chalrman, 
Emerson  McMUUn;  Third  VIce-Chairman,  Percy  S.  Straus;  Treasurer,  Isaac  N.  Selisman;  Director.  Miss 
Gertrude  Beeks:  Chairman  Pension  Department,  William  R.  WlUcox;  Chairman  National  Survey  Welfare 
Committee  W.  G.  Mather;  Chairman  New  York  Welfare  Committee,  W.  L.  Saunders;  Chairman  Welfare 
Exhibit  Committee,  Leslie  Graft;  Chairman  Comparative  Food  Values  Committee,  Dr.  Edward  K.  Dunham; 
Secretary,  Miss  Mary  G.  Potter. 

EXECUTIVE   COUNCIL,    WOMAN'S    DEPARTMENT. 

Chairman.  Miss  Maude  Wetmore.  Rhode  Island;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Rogers  H.  Bacon,  New  York  City; 
Treasurer  Miss  Anne  Morgan,  New  York  City;  Mrs.  August  Belmont,  Now  York  City;  Mrs  Augustus  P. 
Gardner,  Hamilton,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Mary  Hatch  WiUard,  New  York  City:  First  Vice-Chalrman.  Mrs  Robert 
W  Lovett.  Boston.  Mass.;  Second  Vice-Chalrman,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Hamlin,  Washington,  D.  C  ;  Third 
Vice-Chalrman,  Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Bates,  Washington,  D.  C:  Fourth  Vice-Chalrman,  Mrs.  Bayard  Henry, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Fifth  Vice-Chalrman,  Miss  Maud  Rives  Borland,  New  York  City;  Sixth  Vice-Chalrman, 
Mrs  Eva  McDonald  Valesh,  New  York  City;  Chairman  Metropolitan  Section  for  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  Mrs  Francis  McNeil-Bacon,  Jr.,  New  York  City;  Chairman  District  of  Columbia  Section,  Mrs. 
Archibald  Hopkins,  Washington,  D.  C  ;  Chairman  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  Section,  Mrs.  J.  Allison 
Hodges  Richmond,  Va.;  Chairman  New  England  Section,  Mrs.  George  T.  Rice,  Boston,  Mass.;  Chairman 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  Section,  Mrs.  Cyrus  Pitman  Orr,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Chairman  North  and  South 
Carolina  Section.  Mrs.  B  Frank  Mebane,  Spray,  N.  C  ;  Chairman  Georgia  Section.  Mrs.  John  K.  Ottley, 
Atlanta  Ga  •  Chairman  Florida  Section,  Mrs.  William  Brooks  Young,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Chairman 
National  Industrial  Employes'  Committee,  Mrs.  H.  S.  B.  Beale,  Washington,  D  C;  Chairman  National 
Government  Employes'  Committee,  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Peckham,  Washington  D  C;  Chairman  National 
Vacation  Committee,  Mrs.  Rogers  H.  Bacon.  New  York  City;  Chairman  National  Country  Life  Committee, 
Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Owen,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Executive  Secretary,  Mrs.  Lyndsay  Van  Rensselaer. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    MANUFACTURERS. 

President   George  Pope;  Secretary.  George  S.  Boudinot;  Assistant  Secretary,  W.  M.  Benney;  Treasurer, 
Henry  Abbott;  General  Manager,  J.  Philip  Bird.     Headquarters,  30  Church  Street,  New  York. 
DECLARATION    OF    LABOR    PRINCIPLES. 

1.  Fair  dealing  Is  the  fundamental  and  basic  principle  on  which  relations  between  employes 
and  employers  should  rest.  .  ,  ,_ 

2.  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  Is  not  opposed  to  organizations  of  labor  as  such, 
but  it  is  unalteraljly  opposed  to  boycotts,  blacklists  and  other  Illegal  acts  of  Interference  with  the 
personal  liberty  of  employer  or  employe. 

3.  No  person  should  be  refusod  employment  or  In  any  way  discriminated  against  on  account 
of  membership  or  non-membership  In  any  labor  organization,  and  there  slioiild  be  no  discriminating 
against  or  Inteiterenco  with  any  employe  who  la  not  a  member  of  a  labor  organUutlou  by  members 
of  such  organizations.  ,  ,  , 

4.  With  due  reqard  to  contract.s.  It  Is  the  right  of  the  employe  to  leave  his  employment  when- 
ever he  sees  tit.  and  it  Is  the  right  of  the  employer  to  discharge  any  employe  when  he  sees  lit. 

5  Employers  must  be  free  to  employ  their  work  people  at  wages  mutually  satisfactory,  without 
interference  or  dictation  on  the  part  of  Individuals  or  organizations  not  directly  parties  to  sucli 
contracts.  .      ^   .     ._     .  . 

6.  Employers  must  be  unmolested  and  unhampered  In  the  management  of  their  btislness  In 
determining  the  amount  and  quality  of  their  product,  and  In  the  use  of  any  methods  or  systems  of 
pay  which  are  Just  and  equitable.  .,     ,       .  ^      ,j,  ,. 

7.  In  the  Interest  of  employes  and  employers  of  the  country,  no  limitation  should  be  placed 
upon  the  opportunities  of  any  person  to  learn  any  trade  to  wlilch  he  or  she  may  be  adapteTl. 

8  The  National  A.ssoclatlon  of  Manufacturers  disapproves  absolutely  of  strikes  and  lockouts, 
and  favors  an  equitable  adjustment  of  all  differences  between  employers  and  employes  by  any 
amicable  method  tliat  will  preserve  the  rights  of  both  parties. 

9  Employes  have  the  rl?ht  to  contract  for  their  services  In  a  collective  capacity,  but  any  con- 
tract that  contains  a  stipulation  that  employment  should  be  denied  to  men  not  parties  to  the  con- 
tract Is  an  Invasion  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  American  workman.  Is  against  public  policy, 
and  Is  In  violation  of  the  conspiracy  laws.  This  association  declares  Its  unalterable  antagonism 
to  the  closed  shop  and  Insists  that  the  doors  of  no  Industry  be  closed  against  American  workmen 
because  of  their  memberslilp  or  non-raembership  In  any  labor  organization.  

10.  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  pledges  Itself  to  oppose  any  and  all  legislation 
not  In   accord   with  the   foregoing   declaration. 
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3|ermancnt  (tnnxi  of  ^tlJitration  of  K\^t  ?l^aflue, 

PROVIDED    FOR    BY    THE    CONVENTION    SIGNED    AT    THE 
HAGUE    JULY    29,    1899. 

(The  following  list  corrected  to  September  1,  1915.) 
Argentina — His  Excellency  Mr.  Estanlslas  S.  Zeballos,  LL   D.,  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 

Mr   tuls  Maria  Drago,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship. 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Carlos  Rodriguez  Larreta,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 

Mr.  Joaquin  V.  Gonzales,  Senator,  President  of  the  National  University  of  La  Plata,  formerly  Minister 

Austria-Hungary — Mr.  Henri  Lammasch,  LL.  D.,  Aullc  Councillor,  Member  of  the  House  of  Lords 
of  the  Austrian  Parliament.  ,  ,  ^   „  ,_, 

His  Excellency  Albert  de  Berzevlczy,  Privy  Councillor,  formerly  Minister  of  Religion  and  Public 
Jnstructlon  In  Hungary.  .    ^    „  ^      .    .  .    ^.. 

Ernest  de  Plener,  LL.  D.,  Privy  Councillor,  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Audit. 

Mr.  Francois  Nagy,  Confidential  Counsellor  of  His  Imperial  Majesty. 

Belgium — Baron  Descaraps,  Secretary-General  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law. 

Mr.  Ernest  Nljs,  Counsellor  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Brussels. 

Mr.  Leon  Areudt,  Director-General  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Jules  van  den  Heuvel,  Minister  of  State. 

Bolivia — Hts  Excellency  Mr.  Severo  Fernandez  Alonso,  LL.  D.,  formerly  PreBldent  of  Bolivia. 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Claudio  Pinllla,  LL.  D..  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Elldoro  Villazon,  formerly  President  of  Bolivia. 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Ignaclo  Calderon,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  States;  formerly  P*rofessor  of  Law  In  the  University  of  La  Paz;  formerly  Minister  of  Finance. 

Brazil — His  Excellency  Mr.  Lafayette  Rodrlgues  Perelra,  LL.  D.,  formerly  President  of  the  late 
Imperial  Council  of  Ministers. 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Ruy  Barbosa,  LL.  D.,  Senator,  formerly  Ambassador. 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Clovls  Bevilaqua,  LL.  D.,  Law  Officer  of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Ubaldlno  do  Araaral  Fontoura,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Deputy,  Federal  Prefect  and 
Arbitrator  on  the  Brazilian-Peruvian  Arbitration  Commission. 

Bulgaria — Mr.  Stoyan  Daneff,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  Minister  for  Foreign 

A  go  I  j-g 

Mr.  DImltrl  Standoff,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Minister  at  Paris  and  Brussels. 

Mr.  Nicolas  Ghenadleff,  LL.  D.,  Barrister,  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Chile — Mr.  Carlos  Concha,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  of  State. 

Mr    Miguel  Cruchaga,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  of  State. 

Mr.  Manuel  Alejandro  Alvarez,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Legal  Adviser  to  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Eliodoro  Yaiiez,  formerly  Deputy  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 

China — His  Excellency  Wu  Ting-fang,  formerly  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  formerly  Imperial  Commissioner  for  the  Revision  of  Laws. 

His  Excellency  Hoo-Wel-Teh,  formerly  Minister  at  Tokio. 

His  Excellency  Llou  She-Shun,  VIce-Mlnister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

His  Excellency  J.  van  den  Heuvel,  Belgian  Minister  of  State,  formerly  Minister  of  Justice. 

Colombia — Gen.  Jorge  Holguln,  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Financial  Delegate  In  Europe. 

General  Marcellano  Vargas,  formerly  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  J.  Marcelllno  Hurtado,  Minister  to  the  Qulrlnal. 

Mr.  Felipe  Diaz  Erazo.  Counsellor  of  Legation  at  Paris.  .       ,„,... 

Cuba — Mr.  Antonio  Sanchez  de  Bustamante,  LL.  D.,  Senator,  Professor  of  International  Public  and 
Private  Law  at  the  University  of  Habana. 

Mr.  Manuel  Sangully,  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Senator. 

Mr.  Cosme  de  la  Torrlenie,  formerly  Secretary  of  State.  ,    , 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Juan  de  DIos  Garcia  Kohly,  LL.  D.,  Minister  at  The  Hague,  formerly  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Justice,  and  President  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Denmark — Mr.  J.  H.  Deuntzer,  Privy  Counsellor,  formerly  Professor  at  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen. Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Axel  Vedel,  Chamberlain,  formerly  Director  at  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Cold,  Counsellor  of  Court  of  Appeals  of  Copenhagen. 

Mr.  D.  Nyholm,  Honorary  Councillor  of  State  and  Member  of  the  Mixed  Tribunal  at  Cairo. 

Dominican  Republic — Mr.  Apollnar  Tejera,  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  formerly 
President  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Deputy. 

Mr   Cabral  y  Baez,  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Manuel  A.  Machado,  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Froncoso  de  la  Concha,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Ecuador — Mr.  Honorato  Vasquez.  LL.  D.,  Deputy  and  Senator,  Under  Secretary  of  State  at  the 
Department  for  Public  Instruction  and  Foreign  Affairs,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
at  Lima  and  Madrid. 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Victor  Manuel  Rendon,  formerly  Minister  at  Paris 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Gonzalo  F.  Cordova.  LL.  D..  Minister  at  Washington. 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Augusto  Agulrre  Aparrlclo,  LL.  D..  Minister  at  Lima. 

France — Mr.  Leon  Bourgeois.  LL.  D..  Senator,  Minister  of  Labor.  „  .     . 

Mr.  A.  Decrals,  Senator,  formerly  Ambassador  to  Italy,  to  /  ustrla-Hungary,  and  to  Great  Britain, 
formerly  Minister  of  the  Colonies. 

Baron  D'Estournelles  de  Constant,  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Senator. 

Mr.  Louis  Renault,  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Law  Officer  of  the  Department  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

German   Empire — Mr.  Krlege,  LL.  D.,  Counsellor  of  Legation,   Director  of  the  Department  for 

TJ^/^l^ol OTTi     A  ff Jill's 

Mr.  Von  Martitz,  LL.  D.,  Superior  Confidential  Counsellor  of  the  Regency,  Professor  at  the  University 
of  Berlin. 

Mr.  de  Staff,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Marlenwerder.  ,      .       „  „        . 

His  Excellency  Chevalier  von  Treutleln-Moerdes,  Director  at  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  Counsellor  of 

Great  Britain— The  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Fltzpatrlch,  Member  of  the  Privy  Council,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  Earl  of  Desart,  K.  C.  B.,  formerly  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury. 

The  Right  Honorable  James  Bryce,  O.  M.,  formerly  Ambassador  at  Washington. 

Greece — Mr.  Denis  Stephanos,   Deputy,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  formerly 
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Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Chief  of  the  Civil  Cabinet  of  the  King,  and  Minister  of  Justice  (twice). 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Georges  Strelt,  Professor  of  International  Law  at  the  University  of  Athens. 

Mr.  Michel  Kebedgy,  formerly  Judge  of  the  Mixed  Court  of  Appeals  at  Alexandria. 

Mr  N  PoUtls,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  Paris,  Associate  of  the  Institute 
of  International  Law,  Minister  and  Director-General  of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Aflalrs. 

Guatemala — Mr.  Antonio  Batres  Jauregul,  Councillor  of  State,  formerly  President  of  the  Judicial 
Power  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Public  Instruction, 
formerly  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Carlos  Salazar,  Substitute  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law.  Guatemalan  Counsel  at  the  Court  of  Justice 
of  Central  America,  formerly  Member  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Mr    Antonio  Gonzalez  Saravia,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Alberto  Mencos,  formerly  Minister  of  Special  Mission. 

Hayti — Mr.  Jaques  Nicolas  Leger,  Barrister,  formerly  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary at  Washington.  j  t^      , 

Mr.  Solon  Menos,  Barrister,  formerly  Secretary  of  State  for  Finance,  Commerce,  Justice  and  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Legitime,  Publlclste,  formerly  President  of  Haytl. 

Mr  TertuIUen  Gullbaud,  Barrister,  formerly  Member  of  the  Constitutional  Assembly,  formerly  Senator. 

Italy— Mr.  Guldo  Fuslnato.  Deputy  Councillor  of  State.  Professor  of  International  Law 

Mr.  Victor  Emmanuel  Orlando,  Lawyer,  University  Professor,  Member  of  Parliament,  formerly 
Minister  of  Justice. 

His  Excellency  Tommasco  Tlttonl,  Senator,  Ambassador  at  Paris. 

Dr.  Carlo  Schanzer,  LL.  D..  Member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Health  and  of  Public  Benevo- 
lence and  Assistance;  formerly  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

Japan — Baron  Itchiro  Motono,  LL.  D.,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Petrograd 
fSt   Petersburg) 

'  Luxemburg — Mr.   Henri  Vannerus,  President  of  the  Council  of  State,  formerly  President  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Justice.  „.  ^  ^  ^„    „    ^. 

Mexico — Mr.  Jose  Ives  Llmantour,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  of  Finance  and  PMbllc  Credit. 

Mr   Pablo  Macedo,  LL.  D.,  formerly  President  of  the  Monetary  Commission. 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Carlos  Perreyra,  Minister  at  The  Hague  and  Brussels. 

Mr.  Joaquin  D.  Casasus,  LL.  D..  formerly  Ambassador  at  Washington. 

Montenegro — (No  appointments  have  been  made). 

Netherlands — His  Excellency  Mr.  Jonkheer  A.  F.  de  Savornin  Lohman,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister 

Mr   Jonkheer  G.  L.  M.  H.  Ruys  de  Beerenbrouck,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  of  Justice. 

Mr  P  W  A.  Cort  van  der  Linden,  LL.  D..  Member  of  the  Council  of  State,  formerly  Minister  of  Justice. 

His'  Excellency  Jonkheer  A.  P.  C.  van  Karnabeek,  LL.  D.,  Minister  of  State,  formerly  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Nicaragua — Mr.  Desire  Pector,  Consul-General  at  Paris. 

Mr.  Simon  Planas  Suarez,  LL.  D.,  Minister  at  Lisbon,  Rome  and  The  Hague. 

Mr.  Leon  Vallez,  Consul-General  of  Nicaragua  In  Belgium. 

Norvpay — Mr.  G.  Gram,  Provincial  Governor,  formerly  Minister  of  State  of  Norway. 

His  Excellency  Mr.  George  Francis  Hagerup,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  of  State  and  President  of  the 
Council. 

Mr.  Sigurd  Ibsen,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  of  State. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Horst,  formerly  President  of  the  Lagthlng. 

Panama — His  Excellency  Dr.  Bellsarlo  Porras.  formerly  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenl 
potentlary  at  Washington,  formerly  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica. 

Mr   Ramon  M.  Valdes,    LL.  D.,  formerly.  Minister  at  Washington,  London,  and  Brussels. 

Persia — His  Excellency  Mlrza  Samad-Khan  Momtazos-Saltaneh,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  Paris.  _  „  ,.  ,  ,   .   . 

His  Excellency  Mlrza  Hassan-Khan  Muchlr  ul  Devlet,  formerly  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  Petrograd  (St   Petersburg). 

Peru — Dr.  Ramon  Rlbeyro,  Member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  formerly  Minister  of  State. 

Dr.  Luis  F.  Vlllaran,  Rector  of  the  University  of  San  Marcos,  Member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice, 
Jormerly  Minister  of  State.  _  ,     „  „ 

His  Excellency  Dr.  Manuel  Alvarez  Calderon,  Minister  at  Berne,  formerly  Envoy  Extraordinary  ano 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Brussels  ,,,   . 

Mr.  LIzardo  Almazora,  LL.  D.,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  formerly  Minister  of  Justice 

Portugal — His  Excellency  Fernando  Matozo  Santos,  formerly  Peer  of  the  Realm  and  Minister  of 
Finances  and  Foreign  Affairs.  _  .  „ 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Francisco  Antonio  da  Veiga  Belrao,  Councisior  of  State,  formerly  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  and  of  Justice.  ^^.^  ,^^..,.        .^^ 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Jose  Capello  Franco  Frazao,  formerly  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Artur  Pinto  de  Miranda  Montenegro.  LL   D.,  formerly  Minister  of  Justice. 

Roumanla — Mr.  Theodore  G.  Rosettl,  formerly  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  formerly  Presi- 
dent of  the  High  Court  of  Cassation  and  Justice. 

Mr  Jean  Kallnderu,  LL.  D.,  formerly  President  of  the  High  Court  of  Cassation  and  Justice. 

Mr  Jean  N.  Lahovary,  Minister  of  Agricultu-re,  of  Industry,  of  Commerce,  and  of  Domain,  formerly 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Constantin  G.  Dissescu,  formerly  Minister  of  Worship  and  Pnibllc  Instruction. 

Russia — Mr.  A.  Sabouroft,  Secretary  of  State,  Member  and  President  of  the  First  Department  of  the 
Council  of  the  Empire,  Senator,  Privy  Councillor. 

Mr.  Tagantzeff,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  Senator,  Privy  Councillor. 

Baron  Taube,  Permanent  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Professor  of 
International  Law  at  the  Imperial  University  of  Petrograd  (St.  Petersburg),  Councillor  of  State. 

Salvador — Mr.  Manuel  Delgado.  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  formerly  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  formerly  Rector  of  the  National  University. 

Mr.  Salvador  Gallegos  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  formerly  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Mr.  Salvador  Rodriguez  Gonzalez,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  of  Justice  and 
Public  Charities.  ,       „      ^  „ 

Mr.  Alonso  Reyes  Guerra,  LL.  D.,  Consul-General  at  Hamburg,  Germany. 

Servia — Mr.  George  Pavlovltch,  formerly  Minister  of  Justice,  President  of  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
Professor  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Belgrade. 

Dr.  Mllenko  R.  Vesnltch,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  of  Justice,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  Paris.  „    . 

Slam — Mr.  Corraglonl  d'Orelll,  LL.  D.,  Counsellor  of  Legation  at  Paris. 
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Mr.  Jens  I.  Weatengard,  General  Adviser  to  the  Siamese  Government. 

Spain — His  Excellency  Mr.  Eduardo  Dato  y  Tradlez,  Deputy,  formerly  Minister  of  Justice. 

Hla  Excellency  Mr.  R.  M-  de  Labra,  Senator,  Barrister  at  the  Court  of  Cassation. 

Hla  Excellency  Mr.  Manuel  Garcia  Prleto,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  of  State  and  Minister  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Felipe  Sanchez  Roman,  Senator,  formerly  Sub-Secretary  of  Grace  and  Justice. 

Sweden — Mr.  Knut  Hjalmar  Leonard  de  Hammarskjold,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  of  Justice,  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Copenhagen.     _,,      ^        .^^.       ^^      ^        .^^,  . 

Mr;  Johan  Frederik  Ivar  Afzeilus,  LL.  D.,  Member  of  the  First  Chamber  of  the  Diet. 

Mr.  Johannes  Hellner,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister,  Member  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Baron  Carl  Nils  Daniel  Blldt,  D.  LItt.,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Italy. 

Switzerland — His  Excellency  Mr.  Charles  Edouard  Lardy,  LL.  D.,  Swiss  Minister  at  Paris. 

Mr   Eugene  Huber,  LL.  D.,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Berne. 

Col.  Leo  Weber,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Federal  Judge,  Colonel  of  the  Military  Justice,  Audltor-ln-Chlef  of 
the  Swiss  Army.  ,  ,  „ 

Turkey — His  Highness  Ibrahim  H.  Pasha,  formerly  Ambassador  at  Rome. 

His  Excellency  Osraan  Bey,  First  President  of  the  Court  of  Cassation. 

Mr.  Haladjlan  EfTendl,  LL  D.  of  the  University  of  Paris,  Deputy  from  Constantinople,  former  Minister 
of  Commerce  and  Public  Works.  .„.         .„  .       ,_.  .^,.,, 

Mr.  Cheref  Bey,  Licentiate  of  Laws  of  the  University  of  Paris  and  Constantinople,  Professor  of  Public 
General  Law  and  Administrative  Law  at  the  University  of  Constantinople. 

United  States — Mr.  George  Gray,  United  States  Circuit  Judge,  formerly  United  States  Senator. 

Mr.  Oscar  Straus,  formerly  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary at  Constantinople.  _  _  ,  ,,  .     ^  „ 

Mr.  EUhu  Root,  formerly  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  War,  and  United  States  Senator. 

Mr.  John  Bassett  Moore,  Professor  of  International  Law  at  Columbia  University,  formerly  Counsellor 
of  the  Department  of  State.  .  ,,   ^  .^ 

Uruguay — Mr.  Juan  Zorllla  de  San  Martin,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Madrid, 
Lisbon,  and  Paris.  ^     ,^       ^        .  -^ 

Mr   Jose  Pedro  Massera,  LL.  D.,  Member  ol  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Mr.  Manuel  B.  Otero,  Barrister.  Senator.  .       ,      ._        , 

Venezuela — Dr.  Carlos  Leon,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  formerly  Member  of 
the  Court  of  Cassation. 

Dr.  Nlcoraedes  Zuloaga,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Member  of  the  Court  of  Cassation. 

Dr.  Francisco  Arroyo  Parejo,  LL.  D..  formerly  Procuror-General. 

Gen.  Manuel  Antonio  Matos,  formerly  Senator,  formerly  Minister  of  Finance. 

Secretary-General — Baron  Mlchlels  van  Verduynen. 

First  Secretary  of  the  Court — Jonkheer  W   Roell.  .       „      , 

The  Adminigtrative  Council — The  Administrative  Council  consists  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Atlairs  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  diplomatic  representatives  at  The  Hague  of  the  ratifying  powers. 

DECISIONS  RENDERED  BY  THE  PERMANENT  COURT  OF  ARBITRATION  AT  THE  HAGUE. 

October  14,  1902 — In  the  matter  of  the  case  of  the  Plus  Fund  of  the  Callfornlas  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  ,.  .  ,  „ 

February  22,  1904 — Respecting  the  preferential  claims  of  the  creditor  nations  of  Venezuela 
under  the  protocols  of  May  7.  1903.  ^  ^  „  .     ,  »^  ..      j 

May  22,  1905 — In  the  difference  between  France,  Germany  and  Great  Britain  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Japan  on  the  other,  respecting  leases  held  In  perpetuity. 

May  22    1909 — In  the  matter  of  the  Casablanca  dispute  between  France  and  Germany. 

August  8,  1909 — In  the  matter  of  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  respecting 
the  right  of  certain  Muscat  Dhows  to  fly  the  French  flag. 

October  2.S,    1909 — Respecting  the  maritime  boundary  between   Norway  and  Sweden. 

Sept  7.  1910 — In  the  North  .Atlantic  Fisheries  case  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

October  25    1910 — In  the  Orinoco  steamship  case  between  the  United  States  and  Venezuela. 

February  24.   1911 — In  the  "Savarkar"  case  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Nov.  11,  1912  —  In  the  "Intere.st"  case  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

May  3,  1912 — In  the  "Canevaro"  case  between  Italy  and  Peru. 

May  6,  1913 — In  the  "Carthage"  case  between  France  and  Italy. 

May  6,  1913 — In  the  "Manouba"  case  between  France  and  Italy. 

INTERNATIONAL    TRIBUNALS    OF    EGYPT. 

In  1876.  as  the  result  of  negotiations  between  the  Ottoman  and  Egyptian  Governments  and  the 
various  Christian  powers  having  representatives  at  Cairo,  certain  courts  were  created  In  Egypt  for 
the  trial  of  civil  and  commercial  ca>ises  arising  between  natives  and  foreigners  of  dlfterent  nation- 
ality as  well  as  all  questions  of  real  estate  between  any  person  and  suits  of  foreigners  against  the 
Egyptian  Government  and  members  of  the  Khedlval  family.  These  mixed  tribunals.  In  civil 
matters  within  ihelr  exclusive  Jurisdiction,  superseded  the  consular  courts.  A  mixed  tribunal  con- 
sists of  five  Judges,  three  of  whom  are  foreigners  and  two  natives.  The  foreign  Judges  are  appointed 
by  the  Khedive  on  the  recommendation  of  the  great  powers,  each  of  which  Is  represented  by 
from  one  to  three  Judges.  There  are  three  tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction  (first  Instance),  one 
each  at  Cairo.  Alexandria,  and  Mansura.  and  a  Court  of  Appeals  at  Alexandria.  The  United  States 
Is  represented  In  these  courts  by  the  following  Judges:  ^  .      ,,       .     , 

Court  of  Appeals.— Somervllle  P.  Tuck  of  New  York  (appointed  1908;  appointed  to  Court  of 
Thirst  Insti&nc6   189*4) 

Court  of  First  Instance. — William  G.  Van  Home  of  Utah  (appointed  1902);  Pierre  Crabltes 
of  Louisiana  (appointed  1911). 

THE    NEW    YORK    PEACE    SOCIETY. 

This  society  was  founded  In  1815.  merged  with  the  American  Peace  Society  in  1828.  refounded 
In  1906  and  Incorporated  In  1910.  It  has  a  membership  of  1800,  with  branches  In  Poughkeepsie, 
Albany,  "North  Tonawanda,  and  elsewhere.  ,  ....  .     »w 

Its  purpose  Is  'To  foster  a  spirit  of  Justice  and  good  will  among  the  nations,  to  promote  the 
Judicial  settlement  ol  International  disputes  and  to  support  public  measures  which  tend  to  remove 
causes  of  enmity,  to  unite  nations  In  friendly  co-operation  and  to  hasten  the  coming  brotherhood 

Both  men  and  women  are  eligible  for  membership  In  the  society,  and  receive  free  Its  monthly 
magazine  and  tickets  to  its  annual  course  of  lectures.  .        c       ,  ttthi. ti     oh^,.* 

The  officers  of  the  society  are:  President— AnArevr  Carnegie.  Secretary — William  H  Short. 
Treasurer — Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  Forty-second  Street  branch.  Headquarters,  507  FUth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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THE  HAGUE  CONVENTION  OF  1907  CONCERNING  THE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES 
OF  NEUTRAL  POWERS  IN  NAVAL  WAR. 

(Signed  at  The  Hague.  October  18.  1907.] 

His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  King  of  Prussia:  (etc.):  .,,  ^  ,^ 

With  a  view  to  harmonizing  the  divergent  views  which.  In  the  event  of  naval  war.  are  still  held  on  the 
relations  between  neutral  powers  and  belligerent  powers,  and  to  anticipating  the  dlfBcultles  to  which  such 
divergence  of  views  might  give  rise; 

Seeing  that,  even  if  it  Is  not  possible  at  present  to  concert  measures  applicable  to  all  circumstances 
which  may  In  practice  occur,  it  is  nevertheless  undeniably  advantageous  to  frame,  as  far  as  possible,  rules 
of  general  application  to  meet  the  case  where  war  has  unfortunately  brolien  out; 

Seeing  tbat.  In  cases  not  covered  by  the  present  convention,  it  is  expedient  to  talce  Into  consideration 
the  general  principles  of  the  law  of  nations; 

Seeing  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  powers  should  issue  detailed  enactments  to  regulate  the  results  of 
the  attitude  of  neutrality  when  adopted  by  them; 

Seeing  that  It  Is,  for  neutral  powers,  an  admitted  duty  to  apply  these  rules  Impartially  to  the  several 
belligerents;  ,  ^  ^  ,    . 

Seeing  that.  In  this  category  of  ideas,  these  rules  should  not.  In  principle,  be  altered,  In  the  course  of  the 
war,  by  a  neutral  power,  except  in  a  case  where  experience  has  shown  the  necessity  for  such  change  for  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  that  power; 

Have  agreed  to  observe  the  following  common  rules,  which  cannot,  however,  modify  provisions  laid 
down  in  existing  general  treaties,  and  have  appointed  as  their  plenipotentiaries,  namely: 

(Here  follow  the  names  of  plenipotentiaries.) 

Who,  after  having  deposited  their  full  powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the 
following  provisions: 

ARTICLE  1 — Belligerents  are  bound  to  respect  the  sovereign  rights  of  neutral  powers  and  to  abstain. 
In  neutral  territory  or  neutral  waters,  from  any  act  which  would.  If  knowingly  permitted  by  any  power,  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  neutrality.  .  .       ,  .       .  ^  .  .  j 

ARTICLE  2 — Any  act  of  hostility,  including  capture  and  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search,  committed 
by  belligerent  warships  In  the  territorial  water,^  of  a  neutral  power,  constitutes  a  violation  of  neutrality 
and  is  strictly  forbidden. 

ARTICLE  3 — When  a  ship  has  been  captured  in  the  territorial  waters  of  a  neutral  power  this  power 
must  employ,  if  the  prize  is  still  within  Its  jurisdiction,  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  release  the  prize  wU{i 
its  officers  and  crew,  and  to  intern  the  prize  crew. 

If  the  prize  is  not  in  the  jurl<tdictlon  of  the  neutral  power,  the  captor  Government,  on  the  demand  oi 
that  power,  must  liberate  the  prize  with  its  officers  and  crew. 

Article  4— A  prize  court  cannot  be  set  up  by  a  belligerent  on  neutral  territory  or  on  a  vessel  In  neutral 

Article  5 — Belligerents  are  forbidden  to  use  neutral  ports  and  waters  as  a  base  of  naval  operationa 
against  their  adversaries,  and  in  particular  to  erect  wireless  telegraphy  stations  or  any  apparatus  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  with  the  belligerent  forces  on  land  or  sea 

ARTICLE  6 — The  supply,  in- any  manner,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  a  neutral  power  to  a  belligerent 
power   of  warships,  ammunition,  or  war  material  of  any  Kind  whatever,  is  forbidden. 

Article  7 — A  neutral  power  is  not  bound  to  prevent  the  export  or  traasit,  for  the  use  of  either 
belligerent   of  arms,  ammunitions,  or,  in  general,  of  anything  which  could  be  of  use  to  an  army  or  fleet. 

Article  8— A  neutral  Government  is  bound  to  employ  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  prevent  the  fitting 
out  or  arming  of  any  ves.sel  within  its  jurisdiction  which  It  has  reason  to  believe  Is  Intended  to  cruise,  or 
engage  in  hostile  operations,  against  a  power  with  which  that  Government  is  at  peace  It  is  also  bound 
to  display  the  same  vigilance  to  prevent  the  departure  from  Its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  intended  to  cruise, 
or  engage  in  hostile  operationa,  which  had  been  adapted  enth-ely  or  partly  within  the  said  Jurisdiction  tor 

UHP   in    W9.I* 

Article  9 — A  neutral  power  must  apply  impartially  to  the  two  belligerents  the  conditions,  restrictions 
or  prohibitions  made  by  It  in  regard  to  the  admission  into  its  ports,  roadsteads,  or  territorial  waters,  ot 
belligerent  warships  or  of  their  prizes. 

Nevertheless,  a  neutral  power  may  forbid  a  belligerent  vessel  which  has  failed  to  conform  to  the  orders 
and  regulations  made  by  it,  or  which  has  violated  neutrality,  to  enter  its  ports  or  roadsteads. 

Article  10 — The  neutrality  of  a  power  is  not  affected  by  the  mere  passage  through  its  territorial  waters 
of  warships  or  prizes  belonging  to  belligerents.  ,       ,     .,  ... 

Article  11 — A  neutral  power  may  allow  belligerent  warships  to  employ  its  licensed  pilots. 

Article  12 — In  the  absence  of  special  privisions  to  the  contrary  in  the  legislation  of  a  neutral  power, 
belligerent  warships  are  not  permitted  to  remain  in  the  ports,  roadsteads,  or  territorial  waters  of  the  said 
power  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  except  in  the  eases  covered  by  the  present  convention. 

Article  13 — If  a  power  which  has  been  informed  of  the  outbreait  of  hostilities  learns  that  a  belligerent 
warship  is  in  one  of  its  ports  or  roadsteads,  or  in  its  territorial  waters,  it  must  notify  the  said  ship  to  depart 
within  twenty-four  hours  or  within  the  time  prescribed  by  local  legulatlons. 

ARTICLE  14 — A  belligerent  warship  may  not  prolong  its  stay  in  a  neutral  port  beyond  the  permissible 
time  except  on  account  of  damage  or  stress  of  weather      It  must  depart  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  the  delay 

The  regulations  as  to  the  question  of  the  length  of  time  which  these  vessels  may  remain  in  neutral 
ports,  roadsteads,  or  waters,  do  not  apply  to  warships  devoted  exclusively  to  religious,  scientiflc,  or  philan- 
thropic purposes.  ,  ,  ,  ,._,.,•., 

ARTICLE  15 — In  the  absence  of  special  provisions  to  the  contrary  In  the  legislation  of  a  neutral  power, 
the  maximum  number  of  warships  belpnging  to  a  belligerent  which  may  be  in  one  of  the  ports  or  roadsteads 
of  that  power  simultaneously  shall  be  three. 

ARTICLE  16 — When  warships  belonging  to  both  belligerents  are  present  simultaneoiwly  in  a  neutral 
port  or  roadstead,  a  period  of  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours  must  elapse  between  the  departure  of  the  ship 
belonging  to  one  belligerent  and  the  departure  of  the  ship  belonging  to  the  other. 

The  order  of  departure  is  determined  by  the  order  of  arrival,  unless  the  ship  which  arrived  first  is  so 
circumstanced  that  an  extension  of  its  stay  is  permissible.  ,         ,,  .         ^  ,         ,. 

A  belligerent  warship  may  not  leave  a  neutral  port  or  roadstead  until  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
departure  of  a  merchant  ship  flying  the  flag  of  its  adversary. 

ARTICLE  17 — In  neutral  ports  and  roadsteads  belligerent  warships  may  only  carry  out  such  repairs 
as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  render  them  seaworthy,  and  may  not  add  in  any  manner  whatsoever  to  their 
fighting  force  The  local  authorities  of  the  neutral  power  shall  decide  what  repairs  are  necessary,  and  these 
must  be  carried  out  with  the  least  possible  delay.  ,      .  ,       , 

ARTICLE  18 — Belligerent  warships  may  not  make  use  of  neutral  ports,  roadsteads,  on  territorial  waters 
for  replenishing  or  increasing  their  supplies  ot  war  material  or  their  armament,  or  for  completing  their  crews. 

ARTICLE  19 — Belligerent  warships  may  only  revlctual  in  neutral  ports  or  roadsteads  to  bring  their 
supplies  to  the  peace  standard.  ,,,  .^^  ^^■.,., 

Similarly  these  vessels  may  only  ship  sufficient  fuel  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  nearest  port  m  their 
own  country.  They  may,  on  the  other  hand,  fill  up  their  bunkers  built  to  carry  fuel,  when  In  neutral 
countries  which  have  adopted  this  method  of  determining  the  amount  of  fuel  to  be  supplied. 
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If,  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  neutral  power,  the  ships  are  not  supplied  with  coal  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  their  arrival,  the  permissible  duration  of  their  stay  is  extended  by  twenty-four  hours. 

Article  20— Belligerent  warships  wiiich  have  snipped  fuel  in  a  port  belonging  to  a  neutral  power 
may  not  within  the  succeeding  three  months  replenish  their  supply  in  a  port  of  the  same  power 

Article  21 — a  prize  may  only  be  brought  into  a  neutral  port  on  account  of  unseaworthiness,  stress  of 
weather,  or  want  of  fuel  or  provisions. 

It  must  leave  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  which  Justified  its  entry  are  at  an  end.  If  It  does  not,  the 
neutral  power  must  order  it  to  leave  at  once;  should  it  fall  to  obey,  the  neutral  power  must  employ  the  means 
at  its  disposal  to  release  It  with  Its  officers  and  crew  and  to  Intern  the  prize  crew. 

Article  22 — A  neutral  power  must,  similarly,  release  a  prize  crew  brought  into  one  of  its  porta  under 
circumstances  other  than  those  referred  to  in  Article  21. 

Article  23 — A  neutral  power  may  allow  prizes  to  enter  its  porta  and  roadsteads,  whether  under 
convoy  or  not,  when  they  are  brought  there  to  be  sequestrated  pending  the  decision  of  a  prize  court.  It 
may  have  the  prize  taken  to  another  of  its  ports. 

If  the  prize  la  convoyed  by  a  warship,  the  prize  may  go  on  board  the  convoying  ship. 

If  the  prize  ia  not  under  convoy,  the  prize  crew  are  left  at  liberty. 

Article  24 — If,  notwithstanding  the  notification  of  the  neutral  power,  a  belligerent  ship  of  war  does 
not  leave  a  port  where  It  is  not  entitled  to  remain,  the  neutral  power  is  entitled  to  take  such  measures  as  it 
considers  necessary  to  render  the  ship  incapable  of  taking  the  sea  during  the  war,  ana  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  ship  must  facilitate  the  execution  of  such  measures. 

When  a  belligerent  ship  Is  detained  by  a  neutral  power,  the  officers  and  crew  are  likewise  detained. 

The  officers  and  crew  thus  detained  may  be  lett  in  the  ship  or  kept  either  on  another  vessel  or  on  land, 
and  may  be  subjected  to  the  measures  of  restriction  which  it  may  appear  necessary  to  Impose  upon  them.  A 
sufficient  number  of  men  for  looking  after  the  vessel  must,  however,  be  always  left  on  board. 

The  officers  may  be  left  at  Uberty  on  giving  their  word  not  to  quit  the  neutral  territory  without  per- 
mission. 

Article  25 — A  neutral  power  Is  bound  to  exercise  such  surveillance  as  the  means  at  Its  disposal  allow 
to  prevent  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  above  articles  occurring  in  its  ports  or  roadsteads  or  in  its 
waters. 

Article  26— The  exercise  b.v  a  neutral  power  of  the  rights  laid  down  in  the  present  convention  can 
under  no  circumstances  be  considered  as  an  unfriendly  act  by  one  or  other  belligerent  who  has  accepter! 
the  articles  relating  thereto. 

Article  27 — The  contracting  powers  shall  communicate  to  each  other  in  due  course  all  laws,  proclama- 
tions, and  other  enactments  regulating  in  their  respective  countries  the  status  of  belllgeient  warships  In 
their  ports  and  waters,  by  means  of  a  communication  addres.sed  to  the  Government  of  tne  Netherlands, 
and  forwarded  immediately  by  that  Government  to  the  other  contracting  powers. 

Article  28— The  provisions  of  the  present  convention  do  not  apply  except  to  the  contracting  powers, 
and  then  only  if  all  the  belligerents  are  parties  to  the  convention. 

Article  29^The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  ratifications  shall  be  deposited  at  The  Hague. 

The  first  deposit  of  ratifications  shall  be  recorded  in  a  vTOces-verbal  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
powers  which  take  part  therein  and  by  the  Netherland  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  subsequent  deposits  of  ratifications  shall  be  made  by  means  of  a  written  notification  addressed 
to  the  Netherland  Government  and  accompanied  by  the  iiLstrument  of  ratification. 

A  duly  certified  copy  of  the  proces -verbal  relative  to  the  first  deposit  of  ratifications,  of  the  ratifications 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  as  well  as  of  the  instruments  of  ratification,  shall  be  at  once  sent  by 
the  Netherland  Government,  through  the  diplomatic  channel,  to  the  power,"  invited  to  the  Second  Peace 
Conference,  as  well  as  to  the  other  powers  which  have  adhered  to  the  convention.  In  the  cases  contemplated 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  said  Government  shall  inform  them  at  the  same  time  of  the  date  on  which 
it  received  the  notification. 

Article  30 — Non-signatory  powers  may  adhere  to  the  present  convention. 

The  power  which  desires  to  adhere  notifies  in  writing  its  intention  to  the  Netherland  Government, 
forwarding  to  it  the  act  of  adhesion,  which  shall  be  deposited  in  the   archives  of   the  said  Government. 

That  Government  shall  at  once  transmit  to  all  the  other  powers  a  duly  certified  copy  of  the  notification 
as  well  as  of  the  act  of  adhesion,  mentioning  the  date  on  which  it  received  the  notification. 

Article  31 — ^The  present  convention  shall  come  into  force  in  the  case  of  the  powers  which  were  a  party 
to  the  first  deposit  of  the  ratifications,  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the  pmces-verbal  of  that  deposit,  and.  In 
the  case  of  the  powers  who  ratify  subsequently  or  who  adhere,  sixty  days  after  the  notification  of  their 
ratification  or  of  their  decision  has  been  received  by  the  Netherland  Government. 

Article  32 — In  the  event  of  one  of  the  contracting  powers  wlahlng  to  denounce  the  present  convention, 
the  denunciation  shall  be  notified  in  writing  to  the  Netherland  Government,  who  shall  at  once  communicate 
a  duly  certified  copy  of  the  notification  to  all  the  other  powers,  Informing  them  of  the  date  on  which  it  was 
received 

The  denunciation  shall  only  have  effect  in  regard  to  the  notifying  power,  and  one  year  after  the  noti- 
fication has  been  made  to  the  Netherland  Government. 

ARTICLE  33 — -A  register  kept  by  the  Netherland  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  shall  give  the  date  of  the 
deposit  of  ratifications  made  by  Article  29,  paragraphs  3  and  4,  as  well  as  the  date  on  which  the  notifications 
of  adhesion  (Article  30,  paragraph  2),  or  of  denunciation  (Article  32,  paragraph  1).  have  been  received. 

Each  contracting  power  Is  entitled  to  have  access  to  tills  register  and  to  be  supplied  with  duly  certified 
extracts. 

In  faith  whereof  the  plenipotentiaries  have  appended  their  signatures  to  the  present  convention. 

Done  at  The  Hague,  the  ISth  October,  1907.  in  a  single  copy,  which  shall  remain  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Netherland  Government,  and  duly  certified  copies  of  which  shall  be  sent,  through  the 
diplomatic  channel,  to  the  powers  which  have  been  invited  to  the  Second  Peace  Conference. 

(Here  follow  signatures  1  

RATIFICATIONS,    ADHESIONS   AND   RESERVATIONS. 
The  foregoing  convention  was  ratifle.1  by  the  following  signatory  powers  on  the  dates  indicated: 


Austria-Hungary.  . .    Nov.  27,  1909 

Belgium August  8,  1910 

Brazil January  5,  1914 

Denmart November  27,  1909 

France October  7,  1910 

Germany November  27,  1909 

Guatemala March  15,  1911 

Haiti February  2,  1910 

Japan December  13,  1911 


Luxemburg   .  .  .  .September  5,  1912 

Mexico     November  27,  1909 

Netherlands..  .  .November  27,  1909 

Norway September  19,  1910 

Panama September  11,  1911 

Portugal April  13,  1911 

Roumania March  1,  1912 

Russia November  27,  1909 

Salvador.         .    November  27,  1909 
The  following  powers  signed  the  convention  but  have  not  yet  ratified: 
Argentine  Bulgaria  Dominican        Great  Britain        Montenegro  Peru  Uruguay 

Republic        Chile  Republic        Greece  Paraguay  Servla  Venezuela 

Bolivia  Colombia  Ecuador  Italy  Persia  Turkey 


Slam March  12,  1910 

Sweden November  27,  1909 

Switzerland May  12,  1910 

Adhesions: 

China January  l.>,  1910 

Liberia February  4,  1914 

Nicaragua December  16,  1909 

United  States December  3.  1909 
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RESERVATIONa.* 

China— Adhesion  with  reservation  of  paragraph  2  of  Article  14,  paragraph  3  of  Article  19,  and  of 
Article  27  Dominican  Republic — With  reservation  regarding  Article  12.  Germany — Under  reservation 
of  Articles  11,  12,  13,  and  20  t  Great  Britain — Under  reservation  of  Articles  19  and  23.  Japan — With 
reservation  of  Articles  19  and  23.t  Persia — Under  reservation  of  Articles  12,  19,  and  21.  Slam — Under 
reservation  of  Articles  12,  19,  and  23t.  Turkey — Under  reservation  of  the  declaration  concerning  Article 
10  contained  In  the  proces-verbal  of  the  eighth  plenary  session  of  the  conference  held  on  October  9,  1907. 

•All  these  r&servatlons,  except  those  of  China  and  the  United  States,  were  made  at  signature. 
fReservatlon  maintained  at  ratification. 

Extract  from  itie  proces-verbal:  The  Ottoman  delegation  declares  that  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles 
and  the  Bosporus  cannot  in  any  case  be  referred  to  by  Article  10.  The  Imperial  Government  could  under- 
take no  engagement  whatever  tending  to  limit  Its  undoubted  rights  over  the.se  tjtralts. — (Statement  of 
Turkhan  Pasha  ) 

UNITED    STATES. 

The  act  of  adhesion  contains  the  following  reservation: 

That  the  United  States  adheres  to  the  said  convention,  subject  to  the  reservation  and  exclusion  of  its 
Article  23  and  with  the  understanding  that  the  last  clau.se  of  Article  3  thereof  implies  the  duty  of  a  neutral 
power  to  make  the  demand  therein  mentioned  for  the  return  of  a  ship  captured  within  the  .neutral  juris- 
diction and  no  longer  within  that  Jurisdiction. 

lit  should  be  noted  that  the  conventions  and  declarations  are  not  binding  prior  to  the  deposit  of 
ratifications  at  The  Hague  The  mere  signature  of  these  conventional  agreements  may  be  regarded  as  the 
indication  of  an  intention  to  ratify  them,  but  creates  no  legal  obligation.  Adhesion  has  the  effect  of 
ratification  In  this  relation  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  only  the  formal  agreements  of  the  conferences — 
such  as  the  conventions  and  the  signed  declarations — contemplate  ratification.  The  Informal  agreements — 
such  as  the  unsigned  declarations,  resolutions,  recommendations,  -and  vop.ux- — are  not  signed  separately. 
They  are  contained  in  the  Final  Act,  which  Is  an  official  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  each  conference, 
and  as  such  is  signed  ] 

The  foregoing  statement  concerning  The  Hague  Convention  is  from  Pamphlet  No.  W,  issued  by  the  Carnegie 
Endoiement  for  International  Peace. 

THE    PANAMA    CANAL. 

The  organization  for  the  completion,  maintenance,  operation,  government  and  sanitation  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Its  adjuncts  and  the  government  of  the  Canal  Zone  consists  of  the  following  departments, 
oHlces  and  agencies,  and  such  others  as  may  be  established  by  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  the 
Isthmus  or  elsewhere  with  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  all  to  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Governor,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

Executive  Department — Headquarters,  Balboa  Heights;  Geo.  W.  Goethals,  U.  S.  A.,  Governor; 
C  A  McUvalne,  Executive  Secretary:  W.  P.  Copeland,  Chief  Clerk;  John  K.  Baxter,  Chief  Division  of 
civil  Affairs-  Capt.  Harry  D.  Mitchell,  Chief  Division  of  Police  and  Fire;  A.  R.  Lang,  Superintendent 
Division  of  Schools;  Charles  R.  Williams,  District-Attorney,  Ancon,  Canal  Zone. 

Department  of  Operation  and  Maintenance — Headquarters,  Balboa  Heights;  Lleut.-Col.  Chester 
Harding,  Engineer  of  Maintenance;  C.  J.  Embree,  Office  Engineer;  Capt.  W  H.  Rose,  Electrical  Engineer; 
D  E  Wright,  Resident  Engineer;  H.  H.  Rousseau,  Engineer  of  Terminal  Construction;  F.  H.  Cooke, 
Designing  Engineer;  T.  B.  Monnlche,  Engineer  of  Docks,  Cristobal;  Capt.  T.  H.  Dillon,  Superintendent 
of  Gatun  Locks,  Gatun;  W  G.  Thompson,  Superintendent,  Cristobal;  W.  G.  Comber,  Resident  Engineer, 
Paralso-  D.  C.  Nutting,  Jr.,  Superintendent  Mechanical  Division,  Balboa;  Capt.  Hugh  Rodman.  Marine 
Superintendent;  Lieut.  P.  P.  Bassett.  Captain  of  the  Port,  Cristobal;  Lieut.  A.  B.  Reed,  Captain  of  the 
Port  Balboa;  Board  of  Local  Inspectors,  Lieut.  P.  P.  Ba.ssett,  Lieut.  A.  B.  Reed,  and  J.  Macfarlane,  head- 
quarters Balboa  Heights;  First  Lieut.  Creswell  Garllngton,  Assistant  Engineer  Division  of  Fortifications: 
George  M  Wells,  Resident  Engineer  Building  Division:  F.  C  Clark,  Superintendent  Pacific  Locks,  Pedro 
Miguel-  F  n  WlUson,  Chief  Hydrographer;  O.  E.  Malsbury,  Assistant  Engineer  Section  of  Surveys;  J.  A. 
Walker'  General  Superintendent,  Balboa;  C.  C.  Snedeker,  Supervisor,  Coco  Solo.  Crl-tobal. 

Supply  Department — Major  W.  R.  Grove,  Chief  Quartermaster,  Balboa  Heights:  Capt.  F.  H.  Smith, 
Assistant  Chief  Quartermaster;  C.  H.  Mann,  Sales  Agent,  Cristobal;  Benjamin  L.  Jacobson,  Depot  Com- 

Accountlng  Department — Headquarters,  Balboa  Heights;  H.  A.  A.  Smith,  Auditor;  T.  L.  Clear, 
Collector;  John  H    McLean.  Paymaster:  Ad.  Faure,  Chief  Accountant. 

Health  Department — Lleut.-Col.  Charles  F  Mason,  Chief  Health  Officer,  Balboa  Heights:  Major 
Elbert  E  Persons,  General  Inspector,  Balboa  Heights;  Lleut-.CoI.  G.  D.  Deshon,  Superlntenaent  Ancon 
Hospital-  Dr.  M.  C  Guthrie,  Chief  Quarantine  Officer,  Balboa  Heights;  Capt.  H.  P.  Carter,  Health  Officer 
ot  Panama    Ancon;  Capt    D.  W.  Harmon.  Health  Officer  of  Colon.  Cristobal. 

Washi'neton  Office — Major  F.  C.  Boggs,  U.  S.  A.,  General  Purchasing  Officer  and  Chief  of  Office; 
Ray  L   Smith,  Assistant  Chief  of  Office;  A.  L.  Flint,  Chief  Clerk.  Purchasing  Department. 

Panama  Railroad  Company — C.  H.  Motsett,  Superintendent.  Balboa  Heights;  Samuel  W.  Heald, 
Master  of  Transportation.  Balboa  Heights.     Office  In  the  United  States.  No.  24  State  Street.  New  York. 

Courts — William  H.  Jackson.  District  Judge,  Ancon;  E.  M.  Goolsby,  Clerk.  Ancon;  W.  H.  May, 
Marshal    Ancon:  S.  E.  Blackburn,  Magistrate,  Balboa;  John  W.  Thompson,  Magistrate.  Cristobal. 

The  Canal  has  a  summit  elevation  of  S.S  feet  above  the  sea.  It  Is  about  50  miles  In  length  from  deep 
water  In  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  deep  water  In  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  distance  from  deep  water  to  the  shore 
line  In  LImon  Bay  is  about  4H  miles,  and  from  the  Pacific  shore  line  to  deep  water  is  about  4  miles;  hence 
the  length  of  the  Canal  from  shore  to  shore  Is  approximately  41  J^  miles  The  channel  ranges  In  width 
from  300  to  1  000  feet.  The  average  bottom  width  of  the  channel  In  this  project  Is  649  feet,  and  the  mini- 
mum width  Is  300  feet.     The  Canal  has  a  minimum  depth  of  41  feet  ^     .  ,  ,y      „  .,  n  -.r.r. 

The  Gatun  Dam  along  the  crest  Is  8.000  feet  long.  Including  the  spillway,  or  about  1>A  miles,  and  2.100 
feet  wide  at  Its  greatest  width.  The  crest  of  the  dam  Is  at  an  elevation  of  115  feet  above  sea  level,  or  30 
feet  atx)ve  the  normal  level  of  Gatun  Lake,  and  100  feet  wide.  The  width  of  the  dam  at  the  normal  water 
level  of  the  lake,  i.  «.,  85  feet  above  sea  level,  Is  about  388  feet. 

The  Panama  Canal  was  opened  to  navigation  on  August  14,  1914. 

The  cost  at  present  estimated  for  completing  the  Canal  is  $325,201,000,  which  Includes  820.053,000 
for  sanitation  and  $7,382,000  for  civil  administration.  The.se  figures  do  not  Include  the  850,000,000  pala 
to  the  New  French  Canal  Company  and  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  property  and  franchises.  Hence 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  the  Canal  to  the  United  States  will  approximate  $375,000,000. 

Appropriations  by  Congress  to  August  1,  1914,  $362,019,275;  fortifications,  $12,050,825;  total  credltB 
by  United  States  Treasury  to  March  31,  1915,  $374,070,100. 

TRAFFIC    FOR    FISCAL   YEAR    ENDING    JUNE    30,    1915. 
Covering  the  period  from  August  14,  1914,  to  July  1,  lOM  months,  or  seven-eighths  of  a  calendar  year, 
and  showing  the  number  of  vessels  pa-ssing  through  the  Canal  In  each  direction: 
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ElASTBOUND. 

Westbodnd.  J 

Total. 

Month 

Ves- 
sels. 

Cargo 
Tons. 

Ves- 
sels 

Cargo 
Tons. 

Ves- 
sels 

Cargo 
Tons 

Ves- 
sels 

Cargo 
Tons. 

Ves- 
sels 

Cargo 
Tons 

Ves- 
sels. 

Cargo 
Tons. 

August 
Sept. 
Oct.. 
Nov. 

13 

27 
44 
54 
43 
44 
39 

49,106 
141,762 
168,069 
206,510 
179,235 
208,082 
150,987 

11 
30 
40 
38 
57 
54 
53 

62,178 
180,276 
253,288 
242,291 
271,219 
240,925 
276,078 

24 
57 
84 
92 
100 
98 
92 

111,284 
322,038 
421,357 
448,801 
450,454 
449,007 
427,065 

March. 
April  .. 
May. . . 
June . . . 

Total 

57 
59 
67 
83 

217,447 
237,384 
246,534 
320,619 

80 
60 
75 
60 

417,610 
285,457 
332,174 
282,561 

137 
119 
142 
143 

635.057 
522,841 
578,708 
603,180 

Dec. . . . 

Jan  . 
Feb. . . . 

530 

2,125,735 

558 

2,844,057 

1,088 

4,969,792 

According  to  nationality,  the  Americvan  vessels  lea  In  number,  being  471.  only  seven  more  than  the  464 
British.  Vessels  of  other  nations  using  the  Canal  were,  In  the  order  of  their  n.mbers:  Norwegian,  41; 
Chilean,  35;  Danish,  24;  Swedish,  18;  Dutch,  7;  Japanese  and  Russian,  6  each;  Peruvian,  4;  French  and 
Honduran,  3  each;  Italian,  Nlcaraguan,  and  Panamanian,  2  each. 

The  tolls  levied  during  the  fiscal  year,  not  including  $80,872.79  levied  on  vessels  of  the  United  States 
Government  amounted  to  54,343,383.69.  The  current  expenses  for  operation  and  maintenance  during  the 
same  period  were  S4,112,5,'>0.48  The  excess  of  toll  eainlngs  over  expenses  was,  accordingly,  R230,833.21. 
These  figures  do  not  Include  the  Interest  on  the  money  Invested,  or  a  charge  to  amortize  the  debt. 

The  following  Is  a  summary  of  the  earnings  by  months  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916: 


July.  . . 
August.  .  . 
September 
October  . 
November. 


$7,598 

88,401 

266,513 

375,787 

381,533 


December. . . 

January 

February 

March 

April 


$410,043 
419,037 
383,904 
560,784 
442,415 


May  .   . 
June. . . 


8547,054. 
541,181 


Total $4,424,256. 


The  force  report  of  June  23,  1915,  showed  the  actual  working  force  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  that  date^ 
to  have  been  21,677;  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  4,845:  and  of  contractors,  375,  a  total  effecllve  working  forces 

Distances  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  water,  fermer  route,  13,135  miles;  via  Panama  Canal„ 
5  262  miles.  New  York  to  Hawaii,  former  all-water  route  12,800  miles;  by  Canal,  7,000  miles.  New- 
York  to  Manila  via  Hawaii,  former  route,  17,800  miles;  by  Canal,  12,000  miles. 

The  Canal  brings  Callao  4,320  miles  nearer  Liverpool  by  steamer,  reducing  the  distance  from  10,230' 
miles  to  5,910  miles  and  saving  about  14  days  In  time.  To  Valparaiso  the  shortening  in  distance  is  1,813 
miles  making  It  7,185  Instead  of  8,998,  and  the  saving  in  time  Is  about  6  days.  By  its  means  the  United^ 
States  has  an  all-sea  route,  which  Is  from  2,500  to  3,000  miles  shorter  than  routes  from  Europe.  New  York,, 
via  the  Canal,  is  3,779  miles  from  Callao,  instead  of  9,769  aa  formerly,  while  New  Orleans  is  only  3,264 

Between  New  York  and  Yokohama  the  reduction  is  3,729  miles,  and  that  Japanese  city  Is  brought, 
nearer  to  New  York  than  Liverpool  by  1,805  miles.  Shanghai  is  1,629  miles  nearer  to  New  York.  Sydney, 
Australia  is  3  806  miles  nearer  to  New  York,  and  the  distance  between  the  two  cities  is  2,382  miles  less; 
than  the 'distance  between  Sydney  and  Liverpool  Vl^ellington,  New  Zealand,  Is  2,542  miles  nearer  New 
York  and  the  distance  between  them  is  2,759  miles  less  than  between  Wellington  and  LiverpooL  Between 
New  Zealand  and  Europe  there  is  an  average  saving  of  1,600  miles — (From  United  States  Consular  Report.) 

PANAMA  CANAL  TOLL  RATES. 

1  On  merchant  vessels  carrying  passengers  or  cargo,  one  dollar  and  twenty  ceats  ($1.20)  per- 
net  vessel  ton — each  one  hundred  (100)  cubic  feet — of  actual  earning  capacity. 

2.  On  vessels  in  ballast  without  passengers  or  cargo,  forty  (40)  percent,  less  than  the  rate  oi 
tolls  for  vessels  with  passengers  or  cargo.  ^        ,.  ,     ..,  j  i        vi         «..„ 

3.  Upon  naval  vessels,  other  than  transports,  colliers,  hospital  ships  and  supply  ships,  fifty 
(50)   cents  per  displacement  ton.  ^       .     .     ,..  j  ,       ^.  j   „  j 

4  Upon  Array  and  Navy  transports,  colliers,  hospital  ships  and  supply  ships,  one  dollar  and 
twenty  cents  (?1.2"0)  per  net  ton,  the  vessels  to  be  measured  by  the  same  rules  as  are  employed  In. 
determining  the  net  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels.  ^     -  .^     ^        ,  „ 

The  Panama  Canal  act  of  1912,  providing  tor  the  permanent  government  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  other  regulations,  was  amended  In  a  bill  signed  bv  the  President  on  June  15,  1914,  known  as  the 
"Panama  Tolls  Exemption  Repeal  bill."  whereby  the  clause  exempting  American  coastwise  ves- 
sels from  paying  tolls  was  repealed.  Full  text  of  the  Panama  Canal  act  of  1912  was  printed  In  the 
1914  edition  of  The  World  Almanac. 

PANAMA    CANAL    NEUTRAL. 

ALL   NAVIES   OF   THE   WORLD    MAY    USE   IT   DURING   WAR. 

It  Is  provided  by  treaties  that  the  Panama  Canal,  like  the  Suez  Canal,  shall  remain  absolutely 
neutral  It  "shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of  commerce  and  war  of  all  nations  and  shall  never 
be  blockaded   nor  shall  any  right  of  war  be  exercised  nor  any  act  of  hostility  be  committed  within  !t." 

Strict  rules  of  neutrality  have  been  devised  for  the  passage  of  war  vessels  of  the  nations  en- 
gaged In  conflict.  The  warships  will  be  compelled  to  pass  through  with  the  least  possible  delay  and 
with  only  such  Intermissions  as  may  result  from  the  necessities  of  the  service.  .     .  ,    .     .v 

No  belligerent  may  "embark  or  disembark  troops,  munitions  of  war  or  warlike  materials  In  the 
Canal,  except  In  the  case  of  accidental  hindrance  of  the  transit,  and  In  such  ca.se  the  transit  shall  be 
resumed   with   all   possible   despatch."  .        ^     ,  .  ,. 

The  treaty  provides  that  no  warship  will  have  the  right  to  exercise  the  law  of  search  on  a  com- 
mercial ship  In  transit  through  the  Canal  and  the  provision  likewise  protects  all  ships  within  three 
marine  miles  of  either  terminal.  _      „     ,  ^   .  .  ,.    ^   ^ 

Ships  carrying  contraband  either  In  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  do  so  at  their  own  risk,  but  warshlp.s 
may  not  remain  In  the  three-mile  zone  longer  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  treaty  stipulates 
th.'^t  "a  vessel  of  one  belligerent  shall  not  depart  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  departure  of  a 
vessel  of  war  of  the  other  belligerent.'; 

TERRITORIAL  EXPANSION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Additions  to  the  original  territory  of  the  Union,   include  Ala.ska.  Hawaiian  and   Philippine 
Island.s   Samoa  and  Guam,  In   the  Pacific,   and  Porto  Rico  and  Pine  Lsland.s    in  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.     The  area  of  the  original  thirteen  States  (years  1783-1817)  comprised 
892, l;55  square  miles.  .  ,  .,.,,-,. 

I'lie  additions  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States  subsequent  to  the  peace  treaty  with  (ireat 
Britain  of  1783  are  shown  by  tlie  following  table: 
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TERRITORIAL  EXPANSION  OF  THE  UNITED  aT ATES— Continued. 
ADDITIONS  TO  THE  TERRITORY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  1800  TO  1900. 


TiRRiToaiAL  Division. 


Louisiana  purchase. . 

Gained  i  hrou  gh 

treaty    with    Spain 

Florida 

Texas 

Oregon 

Me  X  lean  cession 


1803 

1819 
1819 
1845 
1846 
1848 


Aren 
Added. 
S.  Mllaa 


827,987 

13,436 

58,666 
389. 166 
286.541 
629, 189 


TBRBnORIlL  Division. 


Gadsden  purchase. .. 

Alaska 

Hawaiian  Islands.  . 

Porto  Rico 

Guam    

Philippine  Islands 
Samoa..  


Aiea 

Ye»r 

A'lderf 

S    MiIm. 

1853 

29,67U 

1867 

590, 884 

1898 

6,449 

1898 

3,435 

1808 

210 

1898 

114,968 

1899 

77j 

TiRBITOEUL  DlVlalON. 


Addit'nal  Philippines 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 


Ye«r 


1901 
1904 


Area 
Added. 
3.  Miles. 


68 
436 

2851,171 


Total  added  area. 

Total  United  States  In- 
cluding irigiual  13  Slates,  3,743,306 


Payments  for  above  were  made  by  the  Uu  I  ted  States  as  follows.  Louisiana  purchase,  $15,440,000; 
Gadsden  purcha.se,  $10,000,000;  Alaska.  $7,200,000;  Florida,  $5,000,000;  Hawaiian  Islands,  pub- 
lic debt  assumed  to  the  amount  of  $4,000,000. 

By  treaty  of  February  2, 1848,  a  pavmeut  of  $8,250,000  was  made  to  Mexico  In  consideration  of 
the  extension  acquired  by  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  as  defined  in  that  treaty. 

The  treaty  of  Paris  of  December  10, 1898,  terminating  the  Spanish-  American  war,  provided  for 
a  money  payment  to  Spain  (for  relinquishing  claim  to  Porto  Rico,  Guam  and  Philippine  Islands)  of 
$20,000,000,  and  a  subsequent  treaty  of  November  7, 1900,  provided  for  a  further  payment  of  $100,- 
000  for  other  Philippine  Islands. 

Bv  the  first  treaty  the  Philippine  Islands  were  ceded  to  the  United  Slates,  and  the  later  treaty  of 
November  7, 1900,  ceded  certain  outlying  islands  of  the  PhilippineB  not  included  in  the  flrstcession. 

A  payment  of  $10,000,000  was  made  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  under  treaty  st'pulations  govern- 
ing the  control  of  the  Panama  Canal  strip. 

No  money  payments  were  made  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  other  territories  mentioned  in  the 
list.  

The  United  States  did  not  acquire,  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Convention  of  November  18, 1903,  any 
title  to  territory  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  but  merely  a  perpetual  right  of  occupation,  use,  and 
control  of  and  over  a  zone  of  land  ten  miles  in  width.  For  this  privilege  it  paid  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama  the  sum  of  $10,000,000,  and  unCertook  to  pay  the  sum  of  $250,000  annually  so  long  as  such 
occupancy  continued,  such  payments  beginning  on  February  26, 1913. 
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THE    PHILIPPINES. 

The  Philippine  group,  lying  off  the  southern  coast  of  Asia,  extending  almost  due  north  and  south  from 
Formosa  to  Borneo  and  the  Moluccas,  between  longitude  116°  40'  and  126°  34'.  and  latitude  4°  40'  and 
21°  10'  approximately  number  about  3,141  islands  and  islets,  ol  which  1.668  are  listed  by  name,  while  1,473 
are  so  far  as  known,  without  names  The  actual  land  area  Is  about  114,958  square  miles.  The  six  New 
England  States,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  have  about  an  equal  area.  The  Island  of  Luzon,  on  which  the 
capital  city  (Manila)  is  situated.  Is  the  largest,  most  populous,  and  wealthiest  member  of  the  group,  being 
about  the  size  of  the  Slate  of  New  York.  Mindanao  is  nearly  as  large,  but  Its  population  is  very  much 
smaller  There  are  two  islands  with  areas  exceeding  10,000  square  miles  each,  namely,  Luzon  with  40,969, 
and  Mindanao  with  36,292  There  are  nine  Islands,  each  of  which  has  an  area  of  more  than  1,000  square 
miles  and  less  than  10,000.  There  are  twenty  between  100  and  1,000  square  miles,  seventy-three  between 
10  and  100  square  miles,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  between  1  and  10  square  miles  The  remaining 
number  2,776,  or  seven-eighths  of  all,  have  areas  less  than  a  square  mile  each.  The  areas  ol  the  largest 
Islands  are-  Luzon,  40,969;  Mindanao,  36.292,  Samar,  5,031;  Panay,  4,611;  Mindoro,  3,851;  Leyte,  2,722; 
Negroe,  4,881;  Cebu,  1.762  „„„    „„ 

The  Islands  with  large  populations  are:  Luzon,  with  3,798,507  Inhabitants,  of  whom  223,506  are  un- 
civilized- Panay,  743,646  (14,933  uncivilized);  Cebu,  592,247  (all  civilized);  Mindanao,  499,634  (252,940 
uncivilized)-  Negros,  460.776  (21,217  uncivilized);  Leyte,  357,641  (all  civilized);  Bohol,  243,148  (all  civilized); 
Samar  222,690.  (688  uncivilized).  The  capital  of  the  Archipelago  Is  Manila,  with  266,943  Inhabitants. 
Other  towns  are;  In  Luzon,  Bauan  (39,094),  Llpa  (37.934).  Laoag  (34,454),  Batangas  (33,131),  San  Carlos 
(27  166),  Tabaco  (21,946);  in  Samar,  Calbayog  (15,895):  in  Panay.  Janiuay  (20,738),  Miagao  (20,656), 
lloilo  (19  054);  in  Cebu,  Argao  (35,448),  Cebu  (31,079),  Barlll  (31,617),  Carcar  (31,895),  Sibonga  (25,848), 
in  Leyte,  Baybay  (22,990),  Ormoc  (16,128).  ^  ,     ,„„^       ..      .^  .  . 

A  census  of  the  Philippines  was  taken  by  the  United  States  Government  In  1903  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Census  Office.  The  population  returned  was  7,635.426  Ol  this  number  almost  seven  millions  are  more 
or  less  civilized  The  wild  tribes  form  about  9  per  cent  of  the  entire  population.  Racially  the  Inhabitants 
are  principally  Malays  The  civilized  tribes  are  practically  all  adherents  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  religion 
being  Introduced  into  the  country  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  took  possession  of  the  Islands  in  1565. 
The  church  has  since  then  been  a  strong  ruling  power  and  the  priesthood  is  numerous.  The  Moros  are 
Mohammedans  and  the  other  wild  peoples  have  no  recognized  religious  beliefs  The  total  number  of  non- 
(ihrlsiian  peoples  is  647,740.  „       .        .,.,,,.„..      ,. 

The  density  of  population  In  the  Philippines  is  67  per  square  mile.  In  Continental  United  States  it 
Is  26  per  square  mile  Foreigners  numl>er  about  50,000,  of  whom  nearly  three-fourths  are  Chinese.  Exclusive 
of  the  army  there  are  8,135  Americans  in  the  islands,  nearly  one-half  being  located  In  the  city  of  Manila. 
There  are  about  twenty-five  different  tribes  in  the  islands,  speaking  fifteen  or  sixteen  distinct  dialects,  the 
largest  tribe  being  the  Visayans,  who  form  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire  civilized  population  (3,219,030). 
The  Tagalogs  occupying  the  provinces  in  the  vicinity  of  Manila  (1,460,695),  rank  second  in  numbers,  and  the 
Ilocanos  (803  942)  the  third  Education  has  been  practically  reorganized  by  the  Americans.  The  tot^ 
annual  enrolment  tor  the  year  1914  was  621,030.  The  total  number  ol  schools  is  4,199.  One  thousand 
additional  primary  schools,  largely  increasing  the  total  enrolment,  were  opened  in  1913.  Altogether  748 
permanent  school  buildings  of  all  classes  have  been  completed  since  the  beginning  of  American  occupation, 
representing  a  total  of  3,950  rooms  9,940  teachers  were  employed  in  December,  1914,  of  whom  539  are 
Americans  and  9,401  Filipinos.  English  is  very  generally  taught,  and  the  next  generation  of  Filipinos  will 
nrobably  speak  that  tongue.  Pauperism  is  almast  imknown  In  the  Islands.  In  1902  there  were  only  l.bbS 
paupers  maintained  at  public  charge  Vital  statistics  are  as  yet  restricted  to  Manila  Population  of  Manila 
Is  266  943      The  death  rate  In  the  city  of  Manila  la  23.21  per  thousand.     The  bh-th  rate  Is  34.88  per 
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tliousaud.  In  1912  there  were  70  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  the  islands,  19  being  in  English, 
16  In  Spanish,  15  in  native  dialects,  7  in  Spanish  and  English,  11  in  Spanish  and  native  dialects,  and  2  in 
Spanish,  English,  and  native  dialects.  The  assessed  real  estate  property  value  in  1912  was  484,037,327.10 
pesos  The  reported  value  of  church  buildings,  mostly  Catholic,  is  41,698,710  pesos.  The  bonded  In- 
debtedness of  the  Philippine  Government,  including  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  cities  of  Manila  and 
Cebu,  is  $10,125,000. 

The  climate  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  tropics.  The  islands  extend  from  5°  to  21°  north  latitude,  and 
Manila  Is  in  14°  35'.  The  thermometer  during  July  and  August  rarely  goes  below  79°  or  above  85°.  The 
extreme  ranges  in  a  year  are  said  to  be  61°  and  97°,  and  the  annual  mean  81' . 

AGRICULTURE. 

Although  agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  Filipinos,  yet  only  one-ninth  of  the  surface  is  under 
cultivation.  The  soil  Is  very  fertile,  and  even  after  deducting  the  mountainous  areas  it  Is  probable  that 
the  area  of  cultivation  can  be  very  largely  extended  and  that  the  Islands  can  support  a  population  equal  to 
that  of  Japan 

The  chief  products  are  hemp,  rice,  corn,  sugar,  tobacco,  cocoanuta,  and  cacao,  hemp  being  the  most 
Important  commercial  product  and  constituting  43  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  all  exports  Coffee  and  cotton 
were  formerly  produced  in  large  quantities — the  former  for  export  and  the  latter  for  home  consumption; 
but  the  coffee  plant  has  been  almost  exterminated  by  insects  and  the  home-made  cotton  cloths  have  been 
driven  out  by  the  competition  of  those  imported  from  England  The  rice  and  corn  are  principally  produced 
In  Luzon  and  Mindoro  and  are  consumed  in  the  islands.  The  cacao  is  raised  in  the  southern  islands,  the  best 
quality  of  it  at  Mindanao.  The  sugar  cane  is  raised  in  the  Visayas  The  hemp  Is  produced  in  Southern 
Luzon,  Mindoro,  the  Visayas,  and  Mindanao.  It  Is  nearly  all  exported  in  balea.  Tobaeco  is  raised  In 
many  of  the  islands,  especially  Luzon  and  Negros. 

IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  the  Imports  of  domestic  merchandise  from  the  United  States  Into 
the  Philippines  were  §22,617,367,  and  the  total  exports  from  the  Philippines  for  the  same  period  to  the 
United  States  were  $23,001,275. 

The  imports  of  merchandise  from  foreign  countries,  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  were  $21,862,494,  and 
the  exports  were  £27,809,058.  The  principal  foreign  countries  trading  with  the  Philippines  are  Great 
Britain,  French  East  Indies,  China,  and  Spain. 

CIVIL   GOVERNMENT    OF   THE   PHILIPPINES. 

On  July  1,  1902,  Congress  passed  (chapter  1369)  "An  act  temporarily  to  provide  for  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  for  other  purposes."  Under  this  act  complete 
civil  government  was  established  In  the  Archipelago,  except  that  portion  inhabited  by  Moros,  comprising 
part  of  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu  Islands,  and  the  office  of  Military  Governor  was  terminated.  Wm.  H. 
Taft  was  appointed  Civil  Governor  by  the  President,  the  title  being  subsequently  changed  to  that  of 
Governor-General.  Governor  Taft  was  succeeded  by  Luke  E  Wright  in  December,  1903,  by  Henry  Clay 
Ide  In  1905,  James  F.  Smith  in  1906,  W.  Cameron  Forbes  in  1909,  and  Francis  Burton  Harrison  in  1913. 
The  Government  was  composed  of  a  Civil  Governor  and  seven  commissioners,  of  whom  four  were  Americans 
and  three  Filipinos  By  act  of  Congress  approved  May  11,  1908,  the  commission  was  increased  by  one 
member,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  making  the  commission  nine  members  In  all,  including  the 
Governor-General,  who  is  President  of  the  Philippine  Commission.  The  Philippine  Commission  is  now 
composed  of  five  Filipinos  and  four  Americans  There  are  four  executive  departments — Interior,  Finance, 
and  Justice,  Commerce  and  Police,  and  Public  Instruction.  There  are  thirty-eight  provinces,  each  with 
a  Governor,  a  Treasurer,  and  prosecuting  attorney  (provincial  fiscal)  Local  governments  have  been 
established  In  about  725  towns.  The  officials  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-President,  and  Councilmen  (the 
latter  varying  in  number  according  to  the  population)  and  are  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  munici- 
pality and  serve  for  four  years.  The  Judiciary  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  with  seven  Judges;  Courts 
of  First  Instance,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  Courts.  There  are  twenty-six  Judicial  Districts.  In  each  province 
there  is  a  Court  of  First  Instance  and  a  Court  of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  each  organized  municipality  In 
every  province  where  there  is  a  Court  of  First  Instance.  In  March,  1907,  the  President  in  accordance 
with  the  act  of  Congress,  directed  the  commission  to  call  a  general  election  of  delegates  to  a  Philippine 
Assembly.  The  new  Assembly  was  chosen  July  30,  and  was  opened  October  16  by  Secretary  of  War  Taft. 
It  was  politically  divided  as  follows:  Nacionalists,  31;  Progreslstas,  16;  Independents,  20;  Immedlatlstas, 
7-  Independistas,  4;  Nacional  Independiente,  1;  CatoUco,  1.  The  total  vote  recorded  at  the  election  lor 
delegates  was  104,000,  which  Is  only  1.4  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  second  election  was  held  on 
November  2,  1909.  The  number  of  persons  registered  was  208,845  and  the  number  of  votes  cast  192,975, 
which  is  2  81  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  third  election  was  held  on  June  4,  1912.  Incomplete  returns 
showed  248,154  registered  voters  and  235,786  votes  cast.  By  act  of  February  15,  1911,  the  members  of 
the  Philippine  Assembly  are  elected  for  four  years  from  the  16th  day  of  October  following  their  election, 
and  the  resident  commissioners  for  four  years,  their  term  of  office  beginning  on  March  4  following  their 
election.  The  next  election  will  take  place  about  June  1,  1916.  At  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-first  Congre^ 
an  act  was  pa.ssed  and  approved  August  5,  1909,  readjusting  the  customs  duties  on  imports  from  all 
countries,  including  the  United  Slates,  on  the  basis  generally  of  reductions.  By  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  23,  1912,  section  four  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1902,  entitled  "An  act  temporarily  to 
provide  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  lor  other 
purposes,"  was  amended  to  read  as  follows; — "That  all  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands  continuing 
to  reside  therein  who  were  Spanish  subjects  on  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine,  and  then  resided  in  said  islands,  and  their  children  born  subsequent  thereto,  shall  be  deemed  and  held 
to  be  citizens  of  the  Phlipplne  Islands  and  as  such  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  except 
such  as  shall  have  elected  to  preserve  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  signed  at  Paris,  December  tenth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight:  Provided,  That  the  Philippine  Legislature  is  hereby  authorized  to  provide  by  law 
for  the  acquLsition  of  Philippine  citizenship  by  those  natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands  who  do  not  come 
within  the  foregoing  provisions,  the  natives  of  other  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  such  other 
persons  residing  in  the  Philippine  Islands  who  could  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  if  residing  therein." 

The  Philippine  Constabulary,  which  is  distributed  throughout  the  Archipelago  in  119  stations,  consists 
of  327  officers  and  4,768  enlisted  men 

There  are  in  operation  685  post-offices,  free  delivery  municipal  letter-carrier  service  in  447  munici- 
palities, 302  money-order  offices,  and  439  postal-savings  banks,  with  48,876  accounts.  Of  the  48,878 
depositors,  41,414  are  Filipinos.  ,„,  „  „„^ 

The  total  kilometreage  of  telegraph  and  cable  lines  on  December  31,  1914,  was  9,794.60,  and  the  num- 
ber of  telegraph  offices  303.  There  are  also  four  wireless  stations  operated.  There  are  in  operation  about 
732  miles  of  railroad,  of  which  about  600  miles  are  In  Luzon,  70  miles  in  Panay,  and  60  miles  In  Cebu. 
Manila  has  an  urban  and  suburban  electric  railway  system  operating  about  40  miles  of  Une.  Already 
more  than  9,400  miles  of  public  roads  have  been  built. 
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Of  the  legislation  recently  enacted  by  the  legislative  authority  In  the  Islands  might  be  mentioned  those 
revising  the  insurance  laws  and  regulating  the  Insurance  business  in  the  Islands;  those  concerning  the  grading 
and  shipping  of  hemp:  those  authorizing  the  additional  investment  of  the  Gold  Standard  Fund  and  ol  the 
deposits  of  the  Postal  Savings  Bank,  that  regulating  the  creation  and  operation  of  rural  Agricultural  co- 
operative associations,  and  that  providing  Government  aid  for  the  erection  of  sugar  centrals. 

PORTO    RICO. 

The  Island  of  Porto  Rico,  over  which  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  raised  In  tolcen  of  formal  pos- 
session on  October  18,  1898,  Is  the  most  eastern  of  the  Greater  Antilles  In  the  West  Indies  and  Is  separated 
on  the  east  from  the  Danish  Island  of  St.  Thomas  by  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles,  and  from  Haytl  on  the 
west  by  the  Mona  passage,  seventy  miles  wide  Distances  from  San  Juan,  the  capital,  to  Important  points 
are  as  follows:  New  York,  1,411  miles;  Charleston,  S.  C  ,  1,200  miles;  Key  West,  Fla.,  1,050  miles;  Havana, 

'  The  Island  Is  ft  parallelogram  In  general  outline,  108  miles  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  from  37  to  43 
miles  across,  the  area  being  about  3,604  square  miles,  oi  somewhat  less  than  half  that  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  (I>elaware  has  2,050  square  miles  and  Connecticut  4,990  square  miles).  The  population  according 
to  an  enumeration  made  by  the  United  States  Government  In  1900  is  953,243.  of  whom  589. 42«  are  white 
and  363,817  are  colored.  The  density  was  260  to  the  square  mile  In  1900;  83.2  per  cent  of  the  population 
could  not  read.  The  population  in  1910  Is  reported  as  1,118,012.  ^         ^     .         ,      . 

Porto  Rico  Is  unusually  fertile,  and  Its  dominant  Industries  are  agriculture  and  lumbering.  In  elevated 
regions  the  vegetation  of  the  temperate  zone  Is  not  unknown.  There  are  more  than  500  varieties  of  trees 
found  In  the  forests,  and  the  plains  are  full  of  palm,  orange,  and  other  trees.  The  principal  crops  are  sugar, 
coflee,  totacco,  and  maize,  but  oranges,  bananas,  rice,  pineapples,  and  many  other  fruits  are  Important 
products.  The  largest  article  of  export  from  Porto  Rico  is  sugar  The  next  is  tobacco.  Other  exports  In  order 
of  amount  are  coffee,  fruits,  molasses,  cattle,  timber,  and  hides. 

The  principal  minerals  found  in  Porto  Rico  are  gold,  carbonates,  and  sulphides  of  copper  and  magnetic 
oxide  of  Iron  In  large  quantities.  Lignite  is  found  at  Utuado  and  Moca,  and  also  yellow  amber.  A  large 
variety  of  marbles,  limestones,  and  other  building  stones  are  deposited  on  the  Island,  but  these  resources 
are  very  undeveloped.  There  are  salt  works  at  Guanlca  and  Sallna  on  the  south  ccast,  and  at  Cape  Rojo 
on  the  west,  and  these  constitute  the  principal  mineral  lndu.strv  In  Porto  Rico 

The  principal  cities  are  Mayaguez,  with  16,939,  Ponce,  35,027  Inhabitants;  and  San  Juan,  the  capital, 
with  48  716.  The  shipments  of  domestic  merchandise  from  the  United  States  to  Porto  Rico,  year  ending 
June  30,  1915,  were  $30,149,764.  The  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  to  the  United  States  were  $42,306,- 
360  The  foreign  trade,  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  was:  Imports.  $2,954,465;  exports,  57,044,987.  Exports 
0/  sugar  to  United  States  in  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  827,277,839.  .     ^  „ 

An  act  providing  for  a  civil  government  for  Porto  Rico  was  passed  by  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  and 
received  the  assent  of  the  President  April  12.  1900.  A  statement  of  its  provisions  was  printed  In  The  World 
Almanac  for  1901,  pages  92  and  93.  President  Roosevelt  in  his  message  to  Congress  In  December.  1906, 
recommended  the  granting  of  United  States  citizenship  to  the  Porto  Rlcans,  and  a  bill  was  Introduced 
In  the  Sixty-second  Congress  providing  for  the  same   but  failed  to  reach  a  final  vote 

Under  this  act  a  civil  government  was  established,  which  went  Into  effect  May  1,  1900.  There  are  two 
legislative  chambers,  the  Executive  Council,  or  "upper  house,"  composed  of  the  Government  Secretar5^ 
Attcroey-Generai,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  Commissioner  of  the  Interior,  and  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
five  citizens  appointed  by  the  President,  and  the  House  of  Delegates,  or  "lower  house,"  consisting  of  35 
members,  elected  by  the  people.  The  Island  is  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  a  Resi- 
dent Commissioner.  .     „„ ^  .      ^^  .       i. 

The  Legislature  in  1914  authorized  the  issue  of  bonds  In  the  amount  of  31,000,000  for  the  construction 
of  public  improvements  and  a  further  issue  of  bonds  In  the  sum  of  $150,000  for  additional  work  on  the 
irrigation  systems,  and  provided  for  secondary  railroads  subventioned  by  the  Government  of  Porto  Rico. 

In  1915  It  made  women  eligible  for  membership  on  school  boards,  designated  a  Mothers'  Day,  estab- 
lished a  system  of  juvenile  courts,  authorized  the  sale  to  laborers  of  certain  public  lands:  granted  to  former 
owners  of  real  property  sold  for  taxes  subsequent  to  July  1,  1901,  or  to  any  one  Interested  therein,  the  right 
of  redemption  and  provided  for  the  protection  of  Porto  RIcan  cigars  from  fraudulent  misrepresentation. 

GUAM. 

The  Island  of  Guam,  the  largest  of  the  Mariana  Archipelago,  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States 
by  article  2  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  concluded  at  Paris,  December  10,  1898  It  lies  in  a  direct  line  from 
San  Francisco  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Philippines,  and  Is  5,044  miles  from  San  Francisco  and  1,506  miles 
from  Manila  It  is  about  30  miles  long  and  100  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  a  population  of  12,517. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  immigrants  or  descendants  of  Immigrants  from  the  Philippines,  the  original 
race  of  the  Mariana  Islands  being  nearly  extinct.  The  prevailing  language  is  English.  Spanish  and 
Charaorro  are  also  spoken  Nlne-t«nths  of  the  Islanders  can  read  and  write.  The  Island  is  thickly  wooded, 
well  watered,  and  fertile,  and  possesses  an  excellent  harbor.  The  productions  are  tropical  fruits,  cacao, 
rice.  corn,  tobacco,  and  sugar  cane.     The  island  of  Guam  was  discovered  by  Hernando  de  Magallanes  on 

The'island  was  captured  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Charleston,  Capt.  Henry  Glass  coraAanding,  June  21,  1898, 
the  American  flag  raised  over  Fort  Santa  Cruz,  and  a  salute  fired.  Later  the  island  w'as  made  a  naval  station, 
and  Commander  E  D  Taussig,  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Bennington,  took  possession  February  I,  1899.  The 
Governor  is  a  naval  ofBcer,  and  the  Island  has  a  marine  garrison  as  well  as  a  station  ship. 

TUTUILA  (AMERICAN  SAMOA). 

Tutuila,  the  Samoan  island  which,  with  its  attendant  islets  of  Manu'a,  Olosega,  Ofu,  Aunuu  and  Rose, 
became  a  possession  of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  the  tripartite  treaty  with  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
In  1899  covers,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  fifty-five  square 
miles  and  has  (by  census  of  February  I,  1912)  7,251  inhabitants.  It  possesses  the  most  valuable  island 
harbor  Pago-Pago,  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  perhaps  in  the  entire  Pacific  Ocean.  Commercially  the  island 
Is  unimportant  at  present,  but  is  extremely  valuable  in  its  relations  to  the  commerce  of  any  nation  desiring 
to  cultivate  trans-Pacific  commerce.  „^    ^     ^  ,^  ^  ,j    v.         •■  i 

Ex-Chlef  Justice  Chambers,  of  Samoa,  says  of  Pago-Pago  that  "The  harbor  could  hold  the  entire  naval 
force  of  the  United  States,  and  is  so  perfectly  arranged  that  only  two  vessels  can  enter  at  the  same  time. 
The  coaling  station,  being  surrounded  by  high  bluffs,  cannot  be  reached  by  shells  from  outside."  Capacity 
of  coaling  station,  4.200  tons.  ^  ,,..,..,.       j  . 

The  Samoan  Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific,  are  fourteen  In  number  and  lie  in  a  direct  Ime  drawn  from 
San  Francisco  to  Auckland,  New  Zealand  Tutuila  is  4.160  miles  from  San  Francisco,  2,263  miles  from 
Hawaii.  1.580  miles  from  Auckland,  2.354  miles  from  Sydney,  and  4,200  miles  from  Manila  The  Inhabitanta 
are  native  Polynesians  and  Christians  of  different  denominations. 

The  civil  government  is  administered  by  a  Governor,  a  naval  officer  nominated  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  appointed  by  the  President.     All  civil  affairs  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Navy  Department. 
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WAKE    AND    OTHER    ISLANDS. 

The  United  States  flag  was  holated  over  Wake  Island  on  July  4,  1898,  by  Gen.  F.  V.  Greene,  com- 
mandlne  Second  Detachment  Philippine  expedition.  It  Is  a  small  Island  In  the  direct  route  from  Hawaii 
to  Hongkong,  about  2,000  miles  from  the  first  and  3,000  miles  from  the  second. 

The  United  States  possessea  a  number  of  scattered  small  Islands  In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  some  hardly 
more  than  rocks  or  coral  reefs,  over  which  the  flag  haf  been  hoisted  from  time  to  time.  They  are  of  little 
present  value  and  mostly  uninhabited.  The  largest  are  Christmas,  Gallego,  Starbuck,  Penrhyn,  Phoenix, 
Palmyra,  Howland,  Baker,  Johnston,  Gardner,  Midway,  Morell,  and  Marcus  Islands.  The  Midway  Islands 
are  occupied  by  a  colony  of  telegraphers  In  charge  of  the  relay  in  the  cable  line  connecting  the  Philippines 
with  the  United  Slat;s,  in  all  about  forty  persons. 

The  Santa  Barbara  group  is  a  part  of  California  and  the  Aleutian  chain,  extending  from  the  peninsula 
of  Kamchatka  in  Asiatic  Russia  to  the  promontory  in  North  America  which  separates  Bering  Sea  from 
the  North  Pacific,  a  part  of  Alaska 


HAWAII. 

Hawaii  was  annexed  to  the  United  States  by  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  July  7,  1898.  A  bill  to  create 
Hawaii  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  was  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  April  30,  1900. 

The  area  of  the  several  Islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group  is  as  follows:  Hawaii,  4,210  square  miles;  Maul, 
760;  Oahu,  600;  Kauai,  590;  Molokal,  270;  Lanal,  150;  Nllhau,  97;  Kahoolawe,  63.  Total,  6,740  square 
miles. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Islands  by  Captain  Cook  In  1778  the  native  population  was  about 
200,000.  This  has  steadily  decreased,  so  that  at  the  census  of  1910  the  native  born  numbered  but  98,157. 
Total  foreign  born  (1910),  93,752. 

The  first  United  Stales  census  of  the  Islands  was  taken  In  1900  with  the  following  result:  Hawaii  Island, 
46,843;  Kauai  Island,  20,5^2;  Nlihau  Island,  172;  Maui  Island,  25,416;  Molokal  Island  and  Lanal  Island, 
2,504;  Oahu  Island,  58,504.  Total  of  the  Territory,  154,001.  The  population  of  the  city  of  Honolulu  was 
39,306.  The  population  of  Hawaii  according  to  the  1910  census,  made  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau, 
was  191,909,  Honolulu  City  having  a  population  of  52,183.  Estimated  population  In  1914  (by  United 
States  Consular  Report),  207,743. 


POPULATION   OF   HAWAII,   BY   ISLANDS,    1910. 

Hawaii 
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!!.!!!!!!  23,744 
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BY   COLOR   OR    RACE. 

Hawaiian    

26,041 

Spanish 1,900 

Other  Caucasian 14,867 

Black 

158 

Caucasian  Hawaiian  . .  . 

....   8,772 
3,734 

Mulatto 

537 

Asiatic  Hawaiian 

Chinese 21,674 

All  other 

2  7.S« 

Portuguese 

Porto  Rlcan 

22,303 

....    4,890 

Japanese 79,674 

Korean 4,533 

The  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  from  Hawaii  to  the  United  States  In  the  twelve  months  ending 
June  30,  1915,  were  valued  at  $61,831,381.  The  Importe  Into  Hawaii  from  the  United  States  for  the  same 
period  were  valued  at  $20,296,829.  Exports  of  sugar  from  Hawaii  In  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  waa 
$52,949,697. 

The  value  of  Imports  and  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  aggregated  $73,649,795, 
the  imports  valued  at  $32,055,970,  and  exports  $41,593,825.  (The  imports  from  the  United  States  have 
almost  doubled  during  the  last  six  years.  The  exports  of  pineapples  have  Increased  almost  fivefold,  or 
from  about  $800,000  to  about  $4,000,000,  during  the  last  five  years.    The  customs  receipts  were  $1,869,513.89.) 

The  Territorial  bonded  Indebtedness  was  $6,844,000,  or  4.25  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  property, 
which  Is  $161,187,226. 

Bank  deposits  aggregated  $16,647,665.  of  which  commercial  deposits  were  $10,371,874  and  savings 
deposits  86.275,790. 

There  are  93  post-offloes.  There  are  powerful  wireless  stations  for  transmitting  and  receiving  messages 
to  and  from  San  Francisco  and  Japan  and  with  vessels  at  sea. 

The  number  of  schools  is  219  There  are  1,020  teachers  and  the  number  of  pupils  has  Increased  during 
the  14  years  of  Territorial  government  from  15.537  to  33,288 

The  new  Territorial  Government  was  inaugurated  at  Honolulu  June  14,  1900,  and  the  first  Territorial 
Legislature  began  its  sessions  at  Honolulu  February  20,  1901.  The  Legislature  Is  composed  of  two  houses — 
the  Senate  of  fifteen  members,  holding  office  four  years,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  thirty  members, 
holding  office  two  years.     The  Legislature  meets  biennially,  and  sessions  are  limited  to  sixty  days. 

The  executive  power  Is  lodged  In  a  Governor,  a  Secretary,  both  appointed  by  the  President,  and  hold 
office  four  years,  and  the  following  officials  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  of  Hawaii.  An  Attorney-General,  Treasurer,  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Auditor 
and  Deputy,  Surveyor,  High  Sheriff,  and  members  of  the  Boards  of  Health,  Public  Instruction,  Prison 
Inspectors,  etc.     They  hold  office  for  four  years,  and  must  be  citizens  of  Hawaii. 

The  Territorial  Courts  comprise  a  Supreme  Court  of  three  members,  five  Circuit  Courts,  of  which  one 
has  three  members,  who  sit  separately,  and  the  others  one  member  each,  and  29  District  Courts.  The 
Supreme  Court  and  Circuit  Court  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  President,  and  the  District  Magistrates 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Territorial  Supreme  Court.  The  Circuit  Courts  are  the  courts  of  general 
original  jurisdiction.  They  try  law,  equity,  probate,  and  divorce  cases.  The  First  Circuit  Court  acts 
also  as  a  court  of  land  registration  The  Circuit  and  District  Courts  act  also  as  Juvenile  Courts.  The 
Territory  is  a  Federal  Judicial  District,  with  a  District  Judge,  District-Attorney,  and  Marshal,  ail  appointed 
by  the  President.     The  District  Judge  has  all  the  powers  of  a  Circuit  Judge 

The  Territory  is  represented  in  Congress  by  a  delegate,  who  Is  elected  biennially  by  the  people. 

r>rovision  Is  made  in  the  act  creating  the  Territory  for  the  residence  of  Chinese  In  the  Territory,  and 
prohibition  as  laborers  to  enter  the  United  States 


CUBA. 

The  Island  of  Cuba  Is  760  miles  long,  and  its  width  varies  from  about  26  miles  to  100  miles.  Its  area 
comprises  45.8S1  square  miles,  or  about  that  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has  numerous  safe  and  commodious 
harbor.s.  that  of  Havana  being  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  In  the  world.  Measuring  from  points  of  nearest 
approach  to  Its  neighbors.  Cuba  Is  about  100  miles  from  Key  West,  Fla.,  north;  64  miles  from  Haytl,  east; 
130  miles  from  Yucatan,  west,  and  85  miles  from  Jamaica,  south.  There  are  2,360  miles  of  rail- 
way lines  and  200  miles  of  electric  railways. 

The  two  principal  agricultural  staples  of  the  Island  are  sugar  and  tobacco.    It  also  produces  In  consid- 
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erable  quantities  fruits,  vegetables,  timber  and  metals,  mainly  Iron,  manganese  and  copper  ore,  and 
Is  adapted  to  coffee  and  cotton  raising.  The  ground  has  no  rival  for  lertlUty,  and  when  duly  cul- 
tivated gives  marvellous  results.  The  sugarcane  when  planted  In  superior  ground  Is  cut  during  50 
years  without  being  planted  again.  Cuba  Is  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  tropical  lands,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Porto  Rico.  The  whole  land  Is  mantled  with  rich  soils,  fertile  calcareous  loams, 
which,  under  constant  humidity,  yield  In  abundance  every  form  of  useful  vegetation  of  the  tropical 
and  temperate  climes.  It  has  1,246  miles  of  shaded  roads  and  highways.  The  average  fluctuation 
of  the  temperature  Is  12  degrees.  The  average  In  January  Is  70.3;  July,  82.4;  extremes,  60  to  92. 
Value  of  farms,  plantations,  etc.,  $120,000,000;  tobacco  croii,  calculated  at  $32,000,000,  and  al- 
though there  are  but  few  plantations,  oranges,  grapefruit,  etc.,  produce  annually  $10,000,000,  while 
pineapples,  cocoa,  molasses,  asphalt.  Iron,  nickel,  mahogany,  cedar,  etc.,  produce  $10,000,000  also. 
Cuba's  annual  sugar  crop  exceeds  $130,000,000. 

The  Government  Is  republican  In  form.  The  President,  who  Is  chosen  by  popular  suffrage,  serves  four 
years  and  appoints  his  own  Cabinet.  The  Congre.ss  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  one 
Repre.sentatlve  being  chosen  lor  every  25,000  Inhabitants,  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  provinces,  of  which 
there  are  six,  corresponding  to  the  American  States,  elect  their  own  Governors  and  control  their  own  Internal 
affairs. 

POPULATION    OF    CUBA. 

A  census  of  Cuba  was  taken  by  the  United  States  Provisional  Government  In  1907,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wa.shlngton.  The  results,  of  which  the  following  Is  an  abstract, 
were  published  in  Spanish  and  English  In  1909. 

In  1907  Cuba  had  a  population  of  2^048,980,  an  Increase  from  1899  of  476,183,  or  30.3  per  cent. 
(In  1913,  total  population,  2,500,000.)  The  population  of  the  provinces  of  Cuba  based  on  the  1907 
census  was  as  follows;  Habaiia,  638,010;  Santa  Clara,  457,431;  Orlente,  455,086;  Plnar  del  Rio,  240,- 
372;  Matanzas,  239,812;  Caraaguey,  118,269.  Over  half  the  population  lived  In  the  rural  districts, 
tho  134  towns  and  cities  containing  899,667  Inhabitants,  or  43.9  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  six  large  cities  was  as  follows;  Habana,  297,159;  Santiago  de  Cuba,  45,470;  Matanzas, 
36,009;  Clenfuegos,  30,100;  Camaguey,  29,616;  Cardenas,  24,280. 

The  density  of  population  In  1907  was  46.4  per  square  mile. 

Males  were  more  numerous  than  females,  the  numbers  being  1,074.882  and  974.098.  respectively. 

Of  the  total  population,  1,369.476,  or  66.8  per  cent.,  were  single  or  divorced;  423,537,  or  20.7  per  cent., 
were  married;  176.509,  or  8.6  per  cent.,  were  consensually  married;  and  79,458,  or  3.9  per  cent.,  were 
widowed.     The  average  number  of  persons  to  a  family  was  4.8. 

In  1907  over  two-thirds,  1,428,176,  or  69.7  per  cent.,  of  the  Inhabitants  were  white.  The  colored 
population  was  composed  of  274,272  negroes.  334.695  mixed,  and  11.837  Chinese.  Of  the  whites,  1,224,539 
were  native  and  203.637  foreign  born.  Of  the  latter  class,  Spain  contributed  185,393  and  the  United 
States  6,713. 

Of  the  total  population.  1,780,628,  or  86.9  per  cent.,  were  of  Cuban  and  228,138,  or  11.1  per  cent.,  or 
Spanish  citizenship.  Of  the  551,639  males  of  voting  age,  430.514  were  Cuban  citizens,  and  of  these,  212,- 
930,  or  less  than  one-half,  were  literate,  while  217,584  were  Illiterate;  among  those  of  other  citizenship  the 
proportion  of  literates  was  much  greater,  89,217  being  literate  and  31.908  Illiterate.  Among  the  white 
males  of  voting  age  the  literates  were  In  the  majority,  the  numbers  being  161,742  literates  and  130,944 
Illiterates  for  Cuban  citizens,  and  84,937  literates  and  23,056  Illiterates  for  all  the  others. 

Almost  one-third,  171.017,  or  31.6  per  cent.,  of  the  children  attended  school;  the  corresponding  per- 
centage for  1899  was  only  15.7.  In  the  six  large  cities  55,336.  or  49  9  per  cent,  of  those  of  school  age,  at- 
tended school. 

Of  the  population  at  least  ten  years  of  age,  837,958,  or  56.6  per  cent.,  could  read.  For  the  large  cities 
the  percentage  was  82.6:  for  the  rest  of  Cuba  It  was  47.9. 

In  1907,  772.502  persons  were  engaged  In  gainful  occupations.  The  698.982  male  breadwinners  formed 
65  per  cent,  of  all  the  males,  while  the  73.520  females  gainfully  employed  formed  7.5  per  cent,  of  all  the 
females.  Of  the  wage-earners,  374.969,  or  48.5  per  cent.,  were  engaged  In  agriculture,  fishing  and  mining; 
136,419,  or  17.6  per  cent..  In  trade  and  transportation;  126,021.  or  16.3  per  cent..  In  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  pursuits:  122,288.  or  16  per  cent ,  In  domestic  and  personal  service:  and  12,805,  or  1.6  percent.. 
In   professional    service. 

The  principal  trade  Is  with  the  United  States,  which  takes  practically  all  the  exports  of  sugar,  fruit, 
and  minerals,  and  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  raw  tobacco.     Trade  with  Spain  has  fallen  off  greatly. 

The  total  trade  of  Cuba  for  the  calendar  year  1914:  Imports,  $134,008,000:  exports,  $170,797,000. 
Imports  Into  the  United  States  from  Cuba,  $136,936,039;  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba,  $91,420,042. 


THE    CUBAN    GOVERNMENT. 

Fr&s<(f(^if.  .(Salary,  $25,000) Gen.  Mario  G.    Menocal. 

Vice-President Enrique  Jose  Varona 


Cabinet. 


Secretary  of  State — Dr.  Pablo  Desvernlne. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury — Leopoldo  Cancio  y  Luna. 
Secretary  of  Government — Aurello  Hevla. 
Secretary  of  Justice — Cristobal  de  la  Guardla. 
Secretary  of  Public  Works — Jose  Ramon  Vlllalon. 


Sec'y  of  AoricuUure,   Commerce  and  Labor — EmlUo 

Nunez. 
Secretary    of   Public    Instruction    and    Fine    Arts — 

Ezequlel  Garcia  Ensenat. 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Charities — Enrique  Nunez 
Secretary  of  the  Presidency — Dr.  Rafael  Montoro. 


President    of    the 
Agramonte. 


Senate — Dr. 


Legislative. 
Eugenic  Sinchez 


President  (Speaker)  of  the  House  of  Representatives — • 
Dr.  Orestes  Ferrara. 


The  Isle  of  Pines,  which  under  the  generally  accepted  survey  is  supposed  to  have  an  area  of 
614.34  square  marine  miles,  or  about  521,381  acres.  Is  situated  off  the  south  coast  of  Western  Cuba, 
Its  nearest  point  to  the  larger  Island  being  about  34  1-2  statute  miles  distant,  while  the  Island  Itself 
and  Its  adjacent  keys  form  the  southern  barrier  of  the  Gulf  of  Batabano,  a  bight  which  extends 
northward  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  make  Habana  Province,  to  which  the  Isle  of  Pines  Is  ofQclally 
attached,  the  narrowest  part  of  Cuba.  The  Isle  of  Pines  Is  practically  the  only  land  southward  of 
Cuba  to  Panama,  from  which  It  Is  distant  about  850  miles;  It  Is  230  miles  almost  due  east  of  Cape 
Cartuche,  Yucatan,  and  370  miles  northwest  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 
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The  National  parks  and  reservations  mentioned  below  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  General  Information,  the  annual  administrative  reports,  copies  of  the  rules  and 
regulations,  and  compilations  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  parks  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  from  the  superintendents  of  the  parks. 

Yellowstone  National  Park  Is  In  Wyoming,  Montana,  ana  Idaho,  and  has  an  area  of  2,142,720 
acres.  The  superintendent's  address  Is  Yellowstone  Park,  Wyoming.  The  park  can  be  reached 
by  the  following  railroads:  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to  Gardiner,  the  northern  entrance,  via 
Livingston,  Mont.;  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  to  Yellowstone,  Mont.,  the  western  entrance;  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Qulncy  Railroad  to  Cody,  Wyo.,  from  which  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  park  Is 
accessible.  Stage  and  private  transportation  connections  for  the  reservation  are  made  at  all  these 
points.     The  tourist  season  extends  from  June  1  to  September  15. 

YosEMiTB  National  Park,  California,  Including  the  Yosemlte  Valley  and  Mariposa  Big  Tree 
Grove,  embraces  an  area  of  719,622  acres.  The  superintendent's  address  Is  Yosemlte,  Cal.  The 
park  can  be  reached  from  Merced  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
railroads  by  way  of  Yosemlte  Valley  Railroad,  which  runs  to  the  western  boundary,  and  by  con- 
nections of  the  same  roads  to  Raymond,  on  the  southwest;  stage  lines  run  from  the  terminus  of  the 
Yosemlte  Valley  Railroad  and  from  Raymond  to  Yosemlte  Valley  within  the  p^rk  The  tourist 
season  extends  fiom  May  1  to  November  1,  but  the  park  !s  accessible  and  hotel  accommodations 
are  furnished  the  entire  year. 

Glacier  National  Park,  Montana,  has  an  area  of  approximately  915,000  acres,  of  which  15,000 
acres  have  been  surveyed  Within  the  limits  stated  there  are  250  lakes,  ranging  from  10  miles  to  a 
few  hundred  feet  In  extent.  There  are  about  80  glaciers  between  5  square  miles  and  a  few  acres  In 
area.  There  are  wild  animals,  plants,  and  rocks  In  number  and  quantity  to  satlsf.v  the  most  ardent 
student,  and  views  of  great  variety,  beauty  and  grandeur  to  gratify  the  artist  and  the  lover  of  nature. 
The  address  of  the  superintendent  Is  Belton,  Mont.  The  park  can  be  reached  via  the  Great 
Northern  Railway.     The  tourist  season  extends  from  May  1  to  about  September  15. 

MouirT  Rainier  National  Park,  Washington,  has  an  area  of  207,360  acres.  The  superin- 
tendent's address  Is  Ashford,  Wash.  The  park  Is  reached  by  stage  or  private  transportation  from 
Ashford,  Wash.,  on  the  Tacoma  Eastern  Railroad,  and  by  trail  from  Fairfax,  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad       The  tourist  season  extends  from  June  15  to  September  15. 

Sequoia  National  Park,  California,  has  an  area  of  161,597  acres.  The  address  of  the 
superintendent  is  Three  Rivers,  Cal  This  park  may  be  reached  from  VIsalla,  on  th£  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroads  by  way  of  the  VIsalla  Electric  Railroad 
Company  to  Lemon  Cove,  thence  by  stage  or  private  conveyance  to  the  Giant  Forest  within  the 
park,  or  by  private  conveyance  from  Vlsalia  via  Lemon  Cove 

General  Grant  National  Park,  California,  has  an  area  of  2,536  acres.  This  reservation 
H  administered  Jointly  with  Sequoia  National  Park,  and  the  tourist  season  extends  from  June  1  to 
September  15.  The  address  of  the  superintendent  Is  given  above  The  park  may  be  reached  from 
Sanger,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  thence  by  auto  stage  or  private  conveyance,  a  distance 
of  46  miles  to  the  park,  also  from  Cuttler  Station  ofi  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  thence  39  miles  by  stage  or  private  conveyance  by  way  of  OrosI  and  Badger  to  the  park. 
Crater  Lake  National  Park,  Oregon,  has  an  area  of  159,360  acres.  The  address  of  the 
superintendent  during  the  tourist  months  (June  15  to  September  30)  Is  Crater  Lake,  Ore.,  and  during 
the  balance  of  the  year  Klamath  Falls,  Ore.  This  park  may  be  reached  by  stage  or  automobile 
Irom  Klamath  Falls,   Medford,  Chlloquin,  or  Ashland,  Ore.,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Wind  Cave  National  Park,  South  Dakota,  contains  10,522  acres.  The  superintendent's 
address  Is  Wind  Cave,  S.  Dak.  This  park  may  be  reached  by  private  conveyances  from  Hot  Springs, 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qulncy  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroads,  or  by  similar 
conveyance  from  Cu.ster,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qulncy  Railroad.  The  reservation  Is 
open  to  tourists  the  entire  year. 

SuLLYS  Hill  Park,  North  Dakota,  on  the  shore  of  Devils  Lake,  has  an  area  of  7S0  acres. 
The  address  of  the  superintendent  Is  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak.  Devils  Lake,  Narrows,  and  Toklo,  on 
the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  are  close  to  the  park,  and  from  these  points  the  reservation  can  be 
approached  by  wagon,  or  by  boat  (private  conveyance). 

Platt  National  Park,  at  Sulphur,  Oklahoma,  has  an  area  of  848.22  acres.  Sulphur  is  the 
post-office  address  of  the  superintendent.  The  town  Is  accessible  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  and  the  St  Louis  and  San  Francisco  railroads.  The  park,  which  is  open  to  tourists  the  entire 
year.  Is  within  walking  or  riding  distance  of  the  railroads. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colorado,  under  the  organic  act  approved  June  29,  1906,  con- 
tained an  area  of  42,376  acres,  and  the  6-mlle  strip  under  the  park  jurisdiction  for  the  protection 
of  ruins,  provided  for  by  the  act,  abutting  the  park,  contained  175,360  acres.  The  5-mlle  strip  was 
•eliminated  from  park  supervision  by  the  act  of  June  30,  1913,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  park 
proper  were  changed  so  as  to  make  the  present  aggregate  area  76.51  square  miles,  or  48,966  4  acres. 
The  address  of  the  superintendent  Is  Mancos,  Col.,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  on  the  Rio  Grande 
Southern  Railroad.  This  station  Is  about  25  miles  from  the  ruins,  which  may  be  reached  only  by 
horseback  or  on  foot.     The  tourist  season  extends  from  May   1   to  September  30. 

Casa  Grande  Ruin,  Arizona,  a  reservation;  has  an  area  of  480  acres.  The  nearest  railroad 
station  Is  Casa  Grande,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  It  may  also  be  reached  by  private  con- 
veyance from  Florence,  Ariz.,  on  the  Phoenix  and  Eastern  Railroad.  The  address  of  the  custodian 
Is  Florence. 

The  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  and  the  Casa  Grande  Reservation  were  set  aside  to  protect  the 
Instructive  prehistoric  ruins  and  other  objects  of  antiquity  which  they  contain.  These  ruins  are 
being  excavated  and  repaired  and  are  open  for  the  inspection  of  visitors.  Reports  on  the  repair  of 
such  ruins  have  been  Issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  more  detailed  accounts  are 
distributed  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  created  by  the  act  of  January  26,  1915,  Is  in  Colorado,  about  45 
miles  in  an  air  line  northwest  of  Denver.  It  has  an  area  of  approximately  229,000  acres,  and  is  on  both  .sides 
of  the  Continental  Divide  in  the  neighborhood  of  Longs  Peak.  The  park  may  be  reached  from  Lyons, 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qulncy  Railroad;  from  Loveland,  on  the  Colorado  and  Southern  Railroad; 
and  from  Granby,  on  the  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  Railroad 

Hot  Springs  Reservation,  Arkansas  (the  permanent  reservation),  has  an  area  of  911.63 
acres.  Eleven  bathhouses  on  the  reservation  and  twelve  In  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  as  well  as  several 
hotels  operated  In  connection  with  bathhouses,  receive  hot  water  from  the  springs,  under  lease  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.     The  address  of  the  superintendent  is  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Preservation  op  American  Antiquities — Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  8,  1906, 
Interdepartmental  regulations  governing  the  excavation,  appropriation,  etc.,  of  prehistoric  ruins  or 
objects  of  antiquity  have  been  promulgated  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  War. 
Applications  for  permits  to  make  excavations  on  the  public  lands,  Indian  reservations,  or  the 
national  monuments  named  below  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  follow, 
tng  have  been  preserved  from  entry  and  set  aside  as  national  monuments:    Devils  Tower,  Wyoming; 
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Montezuma  Castle,  Arizona;  Petrined  Forest,  Arrzona;  El  Morro,  New  Mexico;  Chaco  Canyon,  New 
Mexico;  Mulr  Woods,  California;  Natural  Bridges,  Utah;  Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern,  Montana; 
Tumacacorl,  Arizona;  Navajo,  Arizona;  Mukuntuweap,  Utah;  Shoshone  Cavern,  Wyoming;  Gran 
Qulvlra,  New  Mexico;  Sitka  National  Monument,  Alaska;  Rainbow  Bridge,  Utah;  Pinnacles,  Call- 
lornia;  Colorado,  Colorado;  Papago  Saguaro  National  Monument,  Arizona. 

Ten  other  National  monuments  within  National  forests  have  also  been  set  aside  under  this  act 
and  placed  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  whom  Inquiries  In  regard  thereto 
should  be  addressed.  Two  other  National  monuments  (Big  Hole  Battlefield,  In  Montana,  and 
CabrlUo,  In  California)  are  under  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
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(Report  01   year  ending  June  30,  1915). 
Oun  forests  now  cover  550.000,000  acres,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  United  States.     Forests 
publicly  owned  contain  one-fifth  of  all  timber  standing.     Forests  privately  owned  contain  at  least 
four-fifths  of  the  staiyllt\g. timber.     The  timber  privately  owned  Is  not  only  four  times  that  publicly 
owned,  but  It  Is  generally  "more  valuable. 

The  original  forests  of  the  United  States  contained  timber  In  quantity  'and  variety  far  beyond 
that  upon  any  other  area  of  similar  size  In  the  world.  They  covered  850,000,000  acres,  with  a  stand 
of  not  less  than  5,200,000,000,000  feet  of  merchantable  timber,  according  to  present  standards  of 
use.  There  were  five  great  forest  regions — the  Northern,  the  Southern,  the  Central,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and   the  Pacific.  ^     .    ^     .  .    ^     -.-,   .     ^  „ 

The  present  rate  of  cutting  Is  three  times  the  annual  growth  of  the  forests  or  the  United  States. 
The  great  pineries  of  the  lake  States  are  uearing  exhaustion  and  heavy  Inroads  have  been  made  upon 
the  supply  of  valuable  timber  throughout  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  heavy  demands  for  timber  have  been  rapidly  pushing  the  great  centres  of  lumber  Industry  toward 
the  South  and  West.  In  consequence,  the  State  of  Washington  has  led  for  several  years  in  lumber  produc- 
tion, now  followed  in  order  by  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Oregon,  and  Texas  Among  the  soft  woods  the 
production  of  yellow  pine  lumber  amounts  to  about  fifteen  billion  feet,  the  Douglas  fir  of  the  Northwest 
holding  second  place  with  more  than  five  and  one-half  billion  feet,  while  white  pine  with  two  and  one-half 
billion  feet  ranks  third;  oak  comes  first  among  the  hardwoods,  with  three  and  one-fifth  billion  feet,  and  Is 
followed  in  order  by  maple,  red  gum,  yellow  poplar,  chestnut,  birch,  and  beech. 

We  take  from  our  forests  yearly,  including  waste  In  logging  and  In  manufacture,  more  than  22,000,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  wood,  valued  at  about  $1,375,000,000. 

We  use  in  a  single  year  90,000,000  cords  of  firewood,  nearly  40,000,000.000  board  feet  of  lumber, 
135  000,000  ties,  nearly  1,700,000,000  staves,  440,000,000  board  feet  for  veneer,  over  130,000,000  sets  of 
heading  over  350,000,000  barrel  hoops,  over  3,300,000  cords  of  native  pulp  wood,  165,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  round  mine  timbers,  nearly  1,500.000  cords  of  wood  lor  distillation,  over  140,000  cords  for  excelsior, 
and  nearly  3,500,000  telegraph  and  telephone  poles. 

About  4  333,000  cords  of  wood  are  used  In  the  manufacture  of  paper,  of  which  about  1,000,000  cords 
are  Imported  practically  all  from  Canada.  The  demand  for  wood  pulp  Is  making  a  severe  drain  on  the  spruce 
forests  which  furnish  the  principal  supply,  though  a  number  of  other  woods,  such  as  poplar,  hemlock,  pine, 
and  balsam,  are  now  being  used  in  considerable  quantities.  Tests  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  have  shown  that  pulp  suitable  for  use  In  the  manufacture  of  news  and 
wrapping  paper  can  be  made  from  some  ten  species  of  native  woods,  including  Sitka  spruce.  Western  hem- 
lock, Engelmann  spruce,  red  fir,  white  flr,  and  lodgepole  pine 

A  larger  drain  upon  our  forest  resources  is  made  by  the  demand  for  railroad  ties.  White  oak,  hitherto 
the  chief  source  of  supply,  is  not  plentiful  enongh  to  meet  this  demand  indefinitely,  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  the  supplies  of  chestnut,  cedar,  and  cypress  are  dwindling.  In  place  of  these  highly  durable 
woods,  cheaper  and  more  plentiful  ones,  such  as  Southern  pine,  Douglas  fir,  tamarack,  and  hemlock,  are 
coming  into  use,  largely  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  treatment  by  preservatives  which  retard  decay. 
A  great  saving  has  been  effected  in  the  naval  stores  Industry,  also  largely  through  the  work  of  the  Forest 
Service,  by  the  introduction  of  the  so-called  "cup"  systems  of  turpentining  In  place  of  the  old  destructive 
system  of  "boxing."  The  new  systems  insure  a  larger  product  of  better  quality  and  prolong  the  life  of 
the  longleal  pine  forests  upon  which  the  Industry  depends. 

UNITED   STATES   FOREST   SERVICE. 

The  Forest  Service  la  one  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  has  charge  of  the 
administration  and  protection  of  the  National  forests  and  also  promotes  the  practice  of  forestry 
generally  through  investigations  and  the  diffusion  of  Information. 

The  work  of  the  Government  In  forestry  was  Initiated  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Franklin  B. 
Hough  In  1876  as  special  agent  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  1881  a  division  of  forestry 
was  created  In  that  department.  In  1901  this  division  became  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  and  In  1905, 
when  the  care  of  the  National  forests  was  given  to  this  bureau.  Its  name  became  the  Forest  Service. 

Previously  the  care  of  National  forests  had  been  In  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Interior. 

A  law  aiithorlzing  the  President  to  set  apart  forest  reserves  was  passed  in  1891,  but  no  provision 
for  their  administration  and  use  was  made  until  1897.  Previous  to  1905  the  Bureau  of  Forestry 
merely  gave  expert  advice,  on  request,  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  concerning  the  application 
of  forestry  to  the  forest  reserves.  The  change  of  name  from  "forest  reserves"  to  "National  forests 
was  made  In  1906  to  correct  the  Impression  that  the  forests  were,  as  "re.serves,  '  withdrawn  from  use. 
Since  the  Forest  Service  took  charge  of  them  the  fundamental  aim  has  been  to  open  them  to  the  widest 
use  consistent  with  their  proper  protection.  .  i,     t,.    u     * 

The  National  forests  were  set  .aside  as  follows;  By  President  Harrison,  13,416,710  acres;  by  President 
Cleveland,  25,686,320  acres;  by  President  McKinley,  7,050,089  acres;  by  President  Roosevelt,  148,346,924 
acres  Since  early  in  1909  a  careful  readjustment  of  the  boundaries  has  been  going  on  In  consequence 
President  Taft  added  to  the  National  forests  4,333,847  acres  and  eliminated  from  them  11,680,578  acres, 
while  to  June  30,  1915,  President  Wilson  has  added  445,363  acres  and  eliminated  3,081,063  acres.  Acts 
of  Congress  prohibit  any  additions  by  the  President  to  the  National  forest  area  In  Washington,  Oregon, 
California,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado.  .     ,eo  cto  o^o 

The  present  net  area  of  the  National  forests,  including  Alaska  and  Porto  Rico,  is  162,672,802  acres, 
with  an  additional  348,276  acres  acquired  by  purchase  in  the  White  Mountains  and  Southern  Appalachian 
regions  for  National  forest  purposes.  ,  ,  .     .  . 

The  expenditures  upon  the  National  forests  for  protection,  administration,  and  improvement  at  present 
exceed  the  revenues  from  the  forests  by  about  £3.000.000  a  year,  depending  partly  on  the  severity  of  the 
fire  season  and  partly  on  the  activity  of  the  general  lumber  market.  The  normal  gross  cost  of  administration 
and  protection  is  approximately  84,750.000.  while  from  8300,000  to  $600,000  yearly  Is  Invested  in  the 
construction  of  roads,  trails,  buildings,  and  other  permanent  improvements.  The  cost  of  administration 
Includes  the  cost  of  handling  much  free-use  business,  while  the  cost  of  protection  Is  chiefly  the  cost  ol 
protecting  water  supplies  and  future  timber  supplies. 
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COMPARISON  OF  RECEIPTS  FROM  THE  SEVERAL  SOURCES  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1915 

AND   1914. 


Fiscal 

Timber. 

Grazing, 

Special  Uses,  Etc. 

All  Sources. 

Year. 

Total. 

Per  Acre 

Total. 

Per  Acre 

Total. 

Per  Acre 

Total 

Per  Acre. 

1915  .    ... 
1914 

SI, 174,473  35 
1,304,053.56 

SO.QOTO 

SI, 130,495  00 
1,002,347.59 

■  $0.6654 

$176,501  00 
131,309.06 

so.ooot 

$2,481,469  35 
2,437,710.21 

■$0.6i32 

Under  the  law  25  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  are  paid  to  the  States  in  which  the  national  forests  are 
located,  to  be  expended  for  roads  and  schools.  The  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  States  in  this  way  from  the 
receipts  in  1915  is  about  $610,797.75. 

By  the  acts  of  Congress  organizing  them  as  States,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  also  receive  for  their 
school  funds  an  additional  share  of  the  receipts  based  on  the  proportion  that  their  school  lands  within  the 
National  forests  bear  to  the  total  National  forest  area  in  the  States.  The  approximate  amounts  due  on 
account  of  the  receipts  for  1915  are  $28,966  46  to  Arizona,  and  $9,311.87  to  New  Mexico. 

Congress  has  also  provided  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  shall  be  set  aside  as  an  appropriation  to  be 
used  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  road  and  trail  building  in  National  forests  in 
co-operation  with  State  authorities  or  otherwise.     The  amount  thus  appropriated  on  account  of  fiscal  year 

1915  receipts  is  $244,319.10.  This,  added  to  the  amount  carried  over  from  1914  receipts  fund,  $155,939.46, 
and  the  amount  appropriated  for  improvements.  In  the  regular  agricultural  bill,  $400,000,  makes  the  total 
available  for  the  construction  of  roads,  trails,  cabins,  bridges,  telephone  lines,  etc  ,  on  the  National  forests 
for  the  fiscal  year  1916,  $800,258.56. 

The  total  regular  appropriation  for  salaries,  general  expenses,  and  improvements  for  the  fiscal  year 

1916  Is  $5,563,256.00,  as  against  $5,548,256.00  for  1915 

The  grazing  receipts  for  1915  were  paid  by  the  holders  of  25,641  permits  to  graze  1,727,046  cattle, 
horses,  and  swine,  and  of  4,968  permits  to  graze  7,283,685  sheep  and  goats.  The  receipts  from  timber  sales 
were  paid  by  approximately  11,000  purchasers  to  cut  the  equivalent  of  565.754,000  board  feet  of  timber. 
The  receipts  from  special  uses  were  paid  by  the  holders  of  approximately  5,000  permits.  In  other  words, 
these  receipts  represent  profitable  use  of  the  forests  by  some  46,000  individuals  or  concerns.  To  the  use 
for  which  payment  was  made  must  be  added  the  heavy  free  use  of  the  forests  by  the  public.  Figures  for 
free  use  of  timber  aie  as  follows: 


FREE    USE    OF   TIMBER    ON    NATIONAL    FORESTS 

Fiscal  Year. 

Number  of 
Permittees. 

Cut 

Value. 

1915 

40.015 
39,427 

Board  Feet. 
123,168,000 
120,575,000 

$206,464  13 

1914 

182,774.20 

In  issuing  permits  for  reservoirs,  conduits,  power-houses  and  transmission  lines  for  commercial  power 
development  the  Forest  Service  has  steadfastly  insisted  on  conditions  designed  to  prevent  speculative  or 
perpetual  holdings  and  to  secure  the  full  development  of  available  power  and  the  payment  of  reasonable 
cliarges  for  the  use  of  land. 

The  total  stand  of  timber  on  the  National  forests  is  estimated  at  nearly  six  hundred  billions  board  feet. 

The  following  table  shows  the  local  cut  of  timber  from  the  National  forests  In  the  fiscal  year  1915: 

TIMBER    CUT    FROM    NATIONAL    FORESTS 


State. 


Idaho 

Montana 

Oregon 

Colorado 

Washington .  .  , 

Arizona 

California 
Wyoming.  .  . . 

Utah 

Aiaslta 

New  Mexico. . 
South  Dakota 
Arkansas 


Cut  Under 
Sale 


Board  Feet. 
100,793.000 
101.384,000 
49.414,000 
42,609.000 
42,378,000 
40.076.000 
37.115,000 
34,114,000 
24,394,000 
37,160,000 
17,819,000 
19,959,000 
11,764,000 


Cut   Under 
Free  Use     Total 


Board  Feet. 

24,848,000 

18,378,000 

12,122,000 

10,587,000 

2,462,000 

4,255,000 

6,778,000 

9,337,000 

13,969,000 


13,131,000 

4,350.000 

275,000 


Cut. 


Board  Feet. 
125,641,000 
119,762,000 
61,536,000 
53,196,000 
44,840.000 
44.331.000 
43,893,000 
43,451,000 
38,363,000 
37,160.000 
30,950,000 
24,309,000 
12,039,000 


State. 


Nevada 

Minnesota.  .  .  . 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 
Michigan.  .  .  . 
Oklahoma  .    .  . 

Florida 

North  Dakota 
Tennessee  .... 
Nebraska    .... 

Total 


Cut  Under 
Sale 


Board  Feet. 

2,803,000 

1,545,000 

1,383,000 

828,000 

83,000 


99,000 
34,666 


565,754,000* 


Cut   Under 
Free  Use     Total 


Boaid  Feel. 

1,959,000 

286,000 

91,000 

2,000 

109,000 

175,000 

33,000 

98,000 

9,000 

5,000 


123,259,000 


Cut. 


Board  Feet. 

4,762,000 

1,831,000 

1,474,000 

830,000 

192,000 

175.000 

132,000 

98,000 

43,000 

5,000 


689,013,000 


*  Includes  19,246,000  board  feet  cut  under  sales  at  cost 

The  value  of  the  public  property  administered  by  the  Forest  Service  Is  estimated  at  over  two 
billion  dollars. 

The  great  areas  contained  In  the  National  forests  have  now  been  brought  to  a  condition  where 
they  are  beginning  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  West.  The  conservation  of  timber  and  forage  through 
wise  usf  and  the  protection  of  stream  How  are  the  means  of  sustaining  many  Industries  which  have 
contributed  materially  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

ORGANIZATION    OF    THE    FOREST    SERVICE. 

At  the  head  of  the  Forest  Service  are  the  Forester.  Henry  S.  Graves,  and  the  Associate  Forester,  A.  F. 
Potter.  The  work  Is  organized  under  the  following  branches:  Operation,  James  B  Adams  in  charge:  Lands, 
E  A.  Sherman  In  charge:  Silviculture,  W.  B.  Greeley  in  charge:  Grazing,  A.  F  Potter  in  charge;  Re- 
search, including  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Earle  H.  Clapp  in  charge;  Acquisition  of  Lands  under  the 
Weeks  law,  William  L   Hall  in  charge. 

The  159  National  forests  are  grouped  in  seven  districts,  with  a  District  Forester  In  charge  of 
each,  and  headquarters  as  follows:  District  I  (Montana,  Northeastern  Washington,  Northern  Idaho, 
Northwestern  South  Dakota,  and  Southwestern  North  Dakota),  Missoula,  Mont.,  F.  A.  Sllcox, 
District  Forester;  District  2  (Colorado,  Wyoming,  the  remainder  of  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and 
Western  Kansas,  Northern  Michigan,  and  Northern  Minnesota),  Denver,  Col..  Smith  Riley,  District 
Forester;  District  3  (most  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico),  Albuquerque,  N.  Max.,  A.  C.  Rlngland, 
District  Forester;  District  4  (Utah,  Southern  Idaho,  Western  Wyoming,  Eastern  and  Central  Nevada, 
and  a  small  portion  of  Northwestern  Arizona),  Ogden,  Utah,  L.  F.  Kneipp,  District  Forester;  District  5 
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(California  and  Southwestern  Nevada).  San  Francisco,  Cal  ,  Coert  Du  Bole,  District  Forester;  District  6 
(Washington,  Oregon,  and  Alaska),  Portland,  Ore  ,  Geo  H.  Cecil,  District  Foresrter;  District  7  (Arkansas, 
Florida,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  New 
Hampshire,  Porto  Rico),  Washington,  D.  C,  William  L.  Hall,  District  Forester. 

On  July  1,  1915,  the  force  employed  by  the  Forest  Service  numbered  3.875.  Of  these  3.225  were 
employed  upon  the  National  forests  and  650  were  engaged  In  administrative,  scientific  and  clerical  work 
at  the  Washington  and  district  headquarters.  Of  the  employes  on  the  National  forests  the  force  engaged 
prncipally  In  protective  work  numbered  2,310  men,  as  follows:  Forest  Rangers,  399;  Assistant  Forest 
Ringers,  861;  Forest  Guards,  1,049;  Game  Warden  1.  The  protective  force  was  therefore  about  one 
mm  for  every  80.000  acres,  or  125  square  miles.  (Prussia  has  one  man  for  every  1,700  acres,  and  Baden 
onj  for  every  750.) 

BRANCH    OF    SILVICULTURE. 

The  branch  of  silviculture  directs  the  management  of  the  National  forests  as  regards  both  the  cutting 
of  mature  timber  and  the  work  of  forest  planting;  co-operr'tes  with  States  In  developing  forest  policies 
adipted  to  their  requirements,  and  co-opei'ates  with  private  forest  owners  who  desire  to  practise  forestry 
on  their  lands. 

The  chief  problems  encountered  In  the  management  of  the  National  forests,  after  fire  protection, 
are  to  secure  the  removal  of  mature  timber  without  cutting  more  than  the  forest  is  actually  produc- 
ing and  to  replace  this  timber  as  it  is  sold  and  cut,  by  young  growth  of  valuable  species.  Detailed 
plais  are  prepared  for  each  forest  on  the  basis  of  careful  estimates  of  the  present  stand  and  Its  rate 
of  growth,  which  specify  the  amount  of  timber  that  can  be  cut  safely  each  year  without  Impairing 
the  permanent  supply.  This  timber  Is  then  advertised  for  sale  at  prices  which  secure  to  the  Govern- 
mert  Its  full  market  value  and  at  the  same  time  allow  a  fair  profit  to  the  operator. 

The  replacement  of  old  stands  by  new  growth  Is  accomplished  mainly  by  regulating  the  cutting 
through  the  insertion  of  special  provisions  In  timber  sales  contracts  In  such  a  way  as  to  Insure 
natiral  reproduction.  On  completely  denuded  areas,  however,  artificial  reforestation  by  planting 
or  sewing  Is  generally  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  growth  of  trees.  The  object  of  such 
work  Is  usually  to  produce  commercial  timber,  although  In  a  number  of  cases  the  reforesting  of 
denuded  watersheds  Is  undertaken  primarily  to  control  and  regulate  the  flow  of  streams  directly 
suppUng  cities  and  towns.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  over  15.000  acres  in  National 
foresis  were  planted  or  sown  to  trees,  chiefly  Douglas  flr.  Western  yellow  pine.  Western  white  pine, 
white  pine,  and  lodgepole  pine.  There  are  29  Government  nurseries  v,  hich  supply  the  National 
forests.  These  have  a  present  stock  of  about  34,000,000  plants  and  are  capable  of  supplying 
15,001,000  a  year. 

At  the  request  of  the  States  the  Forest  Service  makes  examinations  of  their  forest  conditions 
and  ctndUcts  other  studies  needed  to  frame  forest  legislation  and  formulate  a  forest  State  policy 
adapttd  to  the  special  requirements  of  each  State.  The  cost  of  such  work  Is  shared  by  the  State 
and  tte  service.  The  service  co-operates  with  private  owners,  especially  small  owners.  In  States 
which  have  no  State  Forester,  by  furnishing  advice,  with  or  without  field  examinations,  concerning 
the  beit  methods  for  managing  and  protecting  their  holdings.  The  cost  of  such  examination  Is 
borne  ty  the  owner. 

BRANCH   OF   GRAZING. 

Th!  branch  of  grazing  supervises  the  grazing  of  live  stock  upon  the  National  forests,  the  principal 
lines  of  vork  being  the  allotment  of  grazing  privileges;  the  issuance  of  grazing  permits;  the  division  of 
the  ranss  between  different  classes  of  stock  or  their  owners,  and  the  regulation  of  the  stack  grazed 
under  pe-mlt  upon  the  ranges;  and  the  development  of  the  xDrage-produclng  capacity  of  the  National 
forests  b:  the  restoration  of  depleted  areas  through  systematic  control  of  the  stock  grazed  upon  them 
or  by  arttlclal  means,  through  the  eradication  of  noxious  range-destroying  rodents  and  through  the 
instltutioi  of  new  methods  of  range  control.  Bv  co-operation  with  Federal  and  State  authorities  In 
the  enfor(eraent  of  quarantine  regulations,  the  National  forests  have  been  practically  freed  from  In- 
fection or  lontagious  diseases  fatal  to  live  stock,  and  by  an  active  campaign  against  predaceous  animals, 
destructlvi  to  live  stock,  the  annual  loss  from  this  source  within  the  National  forests  has  been  reduced 
by  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  nunber  of  stock  grazed  during  the  past  season  (1915),  under  permit,  was  1,727,040  head  o;  cattle, 
horses,  and  swine,  and  7,283,685  head  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  annual  productive  value  of  this  number  of 
3tock  Is  moe  than  830,000,000.  The  number  of  persons  holding  permits  to  graze  live  stock  during  the 
past  year  wss  30,610. 

About  16  per  cent,  of  all  the  sheep  In  the  United  Sta'es  are  grazed  In  the  National  forests. 

BRANCH  OF  RESEARCH. 
The  Branh  of  Researeh  supervises  the  investigative  work  of  the  service.  This  Includes  studies  of  the 
principal  tree  pedes,  of  the  best  methods  of  forest  planting,  and  of  State  forest  conditions;  and  Investiga- 
tions of  the  luaber  and  wood-using  industries  and  lumber  prices.  It  also  has  supervision  over  the  Forest 
Products  Laboivtory  maintained  at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  co-operation  with  the  University  ot  Wisconsin,  where 
experiments  ar>  made  to  determine  the  physical  properties  of  woods,  to  ascertain  cheap  and  effective 
methods  to  preent  decay,  to  test  the  adaptability  of  untried  woods  for  specific  uses,  to  develop  practical 
uses  for  sawmll.  woods,  and  factory  waste,  and  to  discover  processes  to  obtain  valuable  chemical  by- 
products from  tls  waste  which  cannot  otherwise  be  utilized.  Experlmenta  In  the  manufacture  of  pulpwood 
from  woods  hereofore  little  used  are  also  carried  on. 

EASTERN   NATIONAL   FORESTS. 

The  act  of  March  1,  1911,  commonly  known  as  the  Weeks  law,  provides  for  the  acquisition 
of  forest  lands  or. the  watersheds  of  navigable  streams.  Its  purpose  Is  to  promote  and  protect  the 
navigability  of  tig  streams  by  preserving  the  forest  on  the  upland  portions  of  their  watersheds. 
Through  this  act  means  are  afforded  of  extending  the  National  forest  system  to  regions  where  the 
Government  has  htherto  owned  no  forest  lands  and  taken  no  direct  part  In  forest  preservation. 

The  original  a)proprlation  was  $2,000,000  per  year  for  five  and  one-half  years,  beginning  with 
the  last  half  of  theflscal  year  1911.  The  .4.grlcult!ural  Appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1913 
made  the  approprlaion  for  1912  and  subsequent  years  available  until  expended. 

In  order  to  cooentrate  the  purchases  where  they  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  stand- 
point of  watershed  Protection,  certain  areas  in  the  Appal.-vchian  region  have  been  d-slgnated,  aggre- 
gating 6,966,304  acfis,  to  which  purchases  will  be  for  the  present  confljied.  The  United  States 
Geological  Survey  hi;  examined  the  greater  part  of  this  land,  as  required  by  law.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  tie  forest  cover  exercises  a  beneficial  Influence  In  regulating  the  flow  of  navigable 
streams.      Up  te  July  ,  1914,  6,013,103  acres  were  reported  upon  favorably  by  the  Geological  Survey. 

The  Forest  Servlo  has  been  designated  as  the  bureau  to  receive  proposals  of  land  and  to  examine 
and  value  lands  for  pi-chase  The  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  considers  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Foi'st  Service  and  approves  the  lands  to  be  purchased  aad  fixes  the  price  to 
be  paid. 

From  April  1.  19Jl,to  June  30,   1915.  DropoBalfi  were  received  covering  4,097,405  acres,  of  which 
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3,337,727  acres  were  within  the  general  areas  which  had  been  selected  for  purcbaae  in  the  White  Mountains 
and  the  Southern  Appalachians. 

During  the  same  period  1,980,941  acres  were  examined,  and  1,317,551  acres  were  approved  by  the 
National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  These  are  located  as  follows:  Georgia  Area,  61,021  acres,  In 
Fannin,  Union,  Gilmer,  and  Lumpkin  Counties,  Ga  Massanutten  Area,  59,168  acres,  in  Shenandoah, 
Warren,  Page,  and  Roclilngham  Counties,  Va.  Mount  Mitchell  Area.  71,672.acre8,  in  McDowell,  Buncombe, 
and  Yancey  Counties,  N.  C.  Nantahala  Area,  36,385  acres,  in  Macon  and  Swain  Counties,  N.  C.  Natjral 
Bridge  Area,  79,286  acres,  in  Amherst,  Augusta,  Rockbridge.  Bedford,  and  Botetourt  Counties,  Va.  Smoky 
Mountain  Area,  41,265  acres.  In  Blount  and  Sevier  Counties.  Tenn  White  Mountain  Area,  256,467  atres. 
In  Carroll,  Coos,  and  Grafton  Counties,  N.  H.  White  Top  Area,  83,439  acres.  In  Carter,  Johnson,  and  Sul- 
livan Counties,  Tenn.,  and  Washington  County,  Va  Cherokee  Area.  135,6?6  acres.  In  Polk  and  Moaroe 
Counties,  Tenn.  Monongahela  Area,  52,610  acres.  In  Randolph  and  Tucker  Counties,  W.  Va  Potomac 
Area.  76,431  acres,  in  Hardy  County,  W.  Va.,  Shenandoah  and  Frederick  Counties,  Va.  Savannah  Area, 
97,760  acres.  In  Rabun  County,  Ga  ,  Oconee  County,  S.  C,  Macon  and  Jackson  Counties,  N.  C.  Shetan- 
doah  Area,  123,537  acres  In  Augusta,  Highland,  Rockingham  Counties,  Va  ,  and  Pendleton  County,  W.  Va. 
Unaka  Area,  19,756  acres.  In  Unicoi  County,  Tenn.  Plsgah  Area,  86,700  acres  In  Transylvania,  Heider- 
son.  Buncombe,  and  Haywood  Counties.  N.  C.  Booner  Area,  36,386  acres,  in  Avery  and  Caldwell  Courtles, 
N.  C. 

As  these  lands  are  acquired  they  are  administered  along  the  same  lines  as  are  the  Natonal 
forests  In  the  West,  and  the  above-named  areas  will,  as  title  Is  obtained  and  plans  for  handling  ihem 
are  prepared,  be  given  formal  designation  as  National  forests. 

FOREST    POLICY    OF    THE    STATES. 

The  movement  for  National  forestry  has  been  followed  by  a  widespread  development  of  State 
forest  activities  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  pioneers  In  this  field.  Inaugurated  State  pdlcles 
before  the  work  of  the  National  Government  had  awakened  general  Interest  In  forestry,  but  Inmost 
of  the  States  forest  work  has  been  either  a  direct  outgrowth  of  Federal  activities  or  Indirectly  due 
to  them.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  few  States  were  giving  their  forest  problems  any  serious  conddera- 
tlon-  to-day  32  have  forest  departments,  23  employ  professionally  trained  forest.ers,  and  praclcally 
all  show  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  State  forest  policy. 

State  work  has  comprised  activities  along  the  lines  of  (1)  education  of  public  sentiment  re^rdlng 
the  value  of  the  State's  forest  resources  and  Importance  of  their  conservation;  (2)  the  gUIng  of 
technical  advice  to  private  owners  regarding  the  application  of  forestry  on  their  holdings;  3)  the 
development  of  a  systematic  State  forest  fire  protective  system;  (4)  the  provision  of  forest  panting 
stock  for  citizens;  (5)  the  modification  of  tax  systems  to  lessen  the  burdens  Imposed  on  thae  who 
plant  forests  or  otherwise  apply  forestry  with  a  view  to  permanent  timber  production;  (6)  thetorma- 
tlon  of  State  forests  or  reserves.  Each  State  has  developed  Its  own  forest  movement  along  its  own 
lines    largely  determined  by  varying  natural  and  economic  conditions. 

In  general,  the  Northeastern  States  have  paid  most  attention  to  encouraging  the  actualpractlce 
of  forestry  by  private  owners,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  a  new  forest  crop.  Men  ol  proesslonal 
training  have  been  employed  as  State  foresters,  to  give  advice  to  applicants  and  to  carry  cu  educa- 
tional work-  provision  for  planting  material  has  been  made;  and  in  several  States  tax  laws  hive  been 
modified  Protection  of  forests  against  fire  has  been  advocated  and  largely  provided  jy  State 
action  with  special  reference  to  Its  need  to  prevent  destruction  of  young  growth.  In  thefar  West 
attention  has  been  centred  mainly  on  fire  prevention  to  protect  the  vast  supplies  of  matu-e  timber 
now  standing  In  the  virgin  coniferous  forests  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  coas  regions 
In  the  lake  States  fire  protection  has,  on  the  whole,  had  first  place  In  Importance,  but  with  rJcognitlon 
of  the  need  to  protect  both  young  growth  and  mature  timber  because  of  their  commenlal  value. 
In  the  lake  States  also,  and  In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  State-owned  forests  take  a  very  promi- 
nent Place  The  South  has.  on  the  whole,  been  slow  to  see  the  need  for  State  actloi,  although 
the  States  of  Maryland  and  North  Carolina  were  among  the  first  to  have  State  foresters  Viglnia,  West 
Virginia  Kentucky.  Tennessee,  and  Texas  have  recently  followed  their  lead.  While  Maryltnd  also  way 
among  the  first  States  to  establish  a  forest  fire  protective  system,  Vh-ginla,  West  Virginia,  Noth  Carolina, 
Kentucky  and  Texas  are  only  just  developing  theirs.  Louisiana  has  enacted  a  State  law  wlh  some  very 
advanced  features,  but  has  yet  to  take  steps  to  put  it  In  operation;  as  also  has  Delaware 

The  appropriations  for  the  yearly  support  of  the  several  State  forest  departments  vary  ;reatly.  The 
smallest  Is  $500  the  greatest  approximately  ?315,000.  Those  which  appropriate  over  $25,000  ire:  California, 
Maine  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ocgon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  .       ,  .,  j  ,.       ^  ..         .    ,. 

Systematic  forest  fire  protection  by  the  States  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  o>eratton  of  the 
so-called  Weeks  law,  under  which  the  Federal  Government  co-operates  through  the  Foret  Service  with 
individual  States  for  protecting  the  watersheds  of  navigable  streams,  the  Federal  Govfnment  bearing 
in  no  case  more  than  half  the  cost  nor  contributln?  more  than  $8,000  to  any  State  U  any  one  year. 
Under  this  law  more  than  one  hundred  million  acres  of  private  and  State-owned  lands  are  tally  well  protected 
aealnst  forest  fires,  at  an  average  eost  of  less  than  two  cents  per  acre.  The  States  which  lave  entered  Into 
co-ooeratlve  agreements  under  this  law  are:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachustts,  Connecticut, 
New  York  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Vlsconsln,  Minne- 
sota   Michigan,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon. 

Tennessee  Alabama,  Colorado,  and  California  have  organized  fire-warden  systems,  but  do  not  appro- 
priate State  funds  for  fire  protection.  Maine,  by  means  of  a  timber  land  tax.  support  an  efficient  forest 
fire  service  covering  the  unorganized  townships  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State;  in  the  emalnlng  townships 
each  bears  the  cost  of  an  ex-officlo  warden  system.  The  Forest  Service  of  Mlnnesoa  covers  20,000.000 
acres  by  systematic  patrol  and  maintains  a  permanent  field  force  of  rangers  and  patrcmen,  with  ex-offlclo 
town  fire-wardens  as  an  auxiliary  force.  Idaho  has  adopted  a  co-operative  systeu  of  protection  with 
private  owners,  under  which  the  State  pay  its  pro  rata  share  of  the  cost,  on  the  basl'Ol  State-owned  area 
within  the  area  protected  by  a  privately  organized  system.  Throughout  the  Northvest  and  in  Michigan, 
Vermont  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Pennsylvania  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  nd  Kentucky  an  im- 
portant feature  In  fire  protection  Is  the  organization  of  private  timberland  owners  inloissociatlons  supported 
by  assessments  on  an  acreage  basis  and  maintaining  as  a  rule  a  system  of  private  prtectlon  similar  to  that 
maintained  on  the  National  forests  by  the  Government;  the  land  thus  privately  proected  L»  now  estimated 
at  approximately  25  miUion  acres.  .     ,  ^  .,_,  ,        ,     .u     rr   ,•  j 

In  the  fifty  years  preceding  1913,  forest  fires  had  caused  an  average  aniual  loss  In  the  United 
States  of  about  70  human  lives  and  at  least  $25,000,000  worth  of  timber,  resides  the  loss  of  live 
stock  crops,  buildings,  and  various  kinds  of  Improvements  worth  many  mllons  more.  Added  to 
this  are  the  enormous  losses  Irom  the  destruction  of  young  tree  growth,  sd  deterioration,  damage 
to  water  courses  and  water  supplies.  Interruption  of  business,  and  depreclajon  of  property. 

New  York  has  a  State-owned  "Forest  Preserve"  ol  1,825,882  acrepln  the  Adirondack  and 
Catsklll  Mountains,  under  fire  protection,  but  not  under  forest  managemnt,  which  the  btate  Con- 
stitution forbids.     The  entire  central  portion  of  these  two  mountain  regpns,  comprising  7,200,000 
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acres.  Is  protected  from  flre  by  a  State  ranger  system;  In  the  rest  of  the  State,  town  officers  are  de- 
pended on  to  keep  flres  down.  Private  owners  are  furnished  tree  seedlings  at  cost  from  the  State 
nurseries,  which  also  grow  material  for  reforesting  denuded  portions  of  the  Preserve.  Three  laws  give 
forest  lands  reduction  of,  or  exemption  from,  tax  assessment  under  certain  conditions.  Pennsylvania  has 
more  than  1,000,000  acres  of  State-owned  forests  and  practises  forestry  on  them,  maintaining  a  State  ranger 
training  school  at  Mont  Alto.  These  forests  are  chiefly  In  the  mountains  of  the  central  part  of  the  State, 
and  protect  streanlflow  as  well  as  supply  timber.  Additional  lands  may  be  purchased  at  not  more  than 
$10  per  acre.  Private  lands  are  protected  under  a  flre-warden  system.  The  State  distributes  planting 
material  and  gives  advice  concerning  forest  management.  The  same  Is  true  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  and  Idaho. 

Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  have  large  holdings  of  State  forests.  Minnesota  has 
approximately  1,000,000  acres  of  school  lands  which  are  to  be  retained  for  State  school  forests, 
besides  43,000  acres  now  In  State  forests.  Wisconsin  ha.i  400,000  acres  reserved,  and  Michigan 
689,000,  of  which  312,000  acres  are  used  for  exchange  to  add  to  the  277,000  acres  permanently  re- 
served In  several  large  blocks  In  different  parts  of  the  State.  South  Dakota  has  75,000  acres  of  State 
forest  In  the  Black  Hills.  Massachusetts  15,000  acres,  New  Jersey  13,720  acres,  and  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  California,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  and  Maryland  from  7,000  to  2,000  acres  each. 

In  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan  the  tax  on  forest 
land  may  be  levied  chiefly  on  yield  or  Income. 

CONSERVATION    OF    NATURAL    RESOURCES. 

The  National  Conservation  Association,  with  headquarters  in  the  Munsey  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Is  now  the  organized  head  of  the  conservation  movement  In  the  United  States. 

In  a  booklet  explaining  the  objects  of  the  association  is  the  following; 

"The  National  Conservation  Association  is  fighting  for  the  prompt  and  orderly  development  of  our 
natural  resources,  for  the  welfare  of  ourselves  and  our  children,  and  for  the  rights  of  the  plam  people.  The 
association  is  bound  neither  by  political  considerations  nor  official  connections.  It  Is  free  to  speak  the 
whole  truth. 

"That  conservation  means  the  use  of  our  natural  resources  for  the  benefit  of  us  all  and  not  merely  for 
the  profit  of  a  few  Is  already  household  knowledge.  The  task  which  the  National  Conservation  Association 
has  set  for  Itself  Is  to  get  this  principle  put  Into  practical  effect." 

The  association  Is  maintained  by  annual  dues  from  membership,  ranging  from  $1.00  to  $2'" .00. 

GIfTord  Plnchot,  President;  Charles  W.  E  lot,  Honorary  President;  Harry  A    Slattery,  Secretary. 

The  National  Conservation  Congress  is  the  National  clearing-house  for  the  State  Conservation  Com- 
missions and  Conservation  Committees  of  National  associations  and  all  organizations  concerned  In  the 
conservation  of  the  country's  natural  resources.  It  is  the  organized  head  of  the  conservation  movement 
in  the  United  States.  Its  chief  object  is  "to  afford  an  agency  through  which  the  people  of  the  country  may 
frame  policies  and  principles  affecting  the  conservation  and  utilization  of  their  resources,  to  be  put  Into 
effect  by  their  respective  representatives  in  the  State  and  Federal  Governments." 

The  Congress  holds  annual  meetings  "to  provide  for  discussion  of  the  resources  of  the  United  States  as 
the  foundation  for  the  prosperity  of  the  people."  The  Congress  also  undertakes  '  to  furnish  definite 
Information  concerning  the  resources  and  their  development,  use,  and  preservation." 

Membership  dues  range  from  $1  a  year  to  SlOO  or  more,  according  to  classification 

The  Congress  is  managed  by  Its  officers  and  an  Executive  Committee,  and  by  an  Advisory  Board, 
consisting  of  one  member  from  each  National  association  having  a  Conservation  Committee. 

PresideM — E.  Lee  Worsham,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Executive  Secretarv — Thomas  R.  Shipp,  711  Riggs  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.     Treasurer — Norman  C   McLoud,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

THE    AMERICAN    FORESTRY    ASSOCIATION. 

The  American  Forestry  Association,  with  headquarters  at  1410  H  Street,  Northwest,  Washington  D  C 
was  organized  In  1882  and  Incorporated  In  January,  1897.  It  is  devoted  to  the  conservation  of  private' 
State  and  National  forests  and  to  public  education  In  the  knowledge  of  trees,  their  care  and  development! 
It  Is  a  voluntary  organization  for  the  inculcation  and  spread  of  a  forest  policy  on  a  scale  adequate  for  our 
economic  needs,  and  any  person  is  eligible  for  membership.  It  Is  Independent,  has  no  oflBclal  connection 
with  any  Federal  or  State  department  or  policy,  and  is  devoted  to  a  public  service  conducive  to  National 
prosperity.  It  asserts  that  forestry  means  the  propagation  and  care  of  forests  for  the  production  of  timber 
as  a  crop;  protection  of  watersheds;  utilization  of  non-agricultural  soil;  use  of  forests  for  public  recreation 

It  declares  that  forestry  is  of  immense  importance  to  the  people;  that  the  census  of  1913  shows  our  forests 
annually  supply  over  one  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars'  worth  of  products;  employ  735,000  people-  pay 
$367,000,000  iu  wages;  cover  550,000.000  acres  unsulted  for  agriculture;  regulate  the  distribution  of  water- 
prevent  erosion  of  lands,  and  are  essential  to  the  beauty  of  the  country  and  the  health  of  the  nation  It 
recognizes  that  forestry  is  an  industry  limited  by  economic  conditions;  that  private  owners  should  be  aided 
and  encouraged  by  investigations,  demonstrations,  and  educational  work,  since  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
practise  forestry  at  a  financial  loss;  that  Federal  and  State  Governments  should  undertake  scientific  forestry 
upon  National  and  State  forest  reserves  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  It  will  devote  its  influence  and  educa- 
tional facilities  to  the  development  of  public  thought  and  knowledge  along  these  practical  lines. 

It  supports  these  policies:  Federal  administration  and  management  of  National  forests-  adequate 
appropriations  for  their  care  and  management;  Federal  co-operation  with  the  States — especially  in  forest 
flre  protection.  State  activity  by  acquirement  of  forest  lands;  organization  for  fire  protection-  encourage- 
ment of  forest  planting  by  communal  and  private  owners;  non-political  departmentally  independent  forest 
organization,  with  liberal  appropriations  for  these  purposes.  Forest  fire  protection  by  Federal,  State  and  fire 
protective  agencies,  and  Its  encouragement  and  extension,  Individually  and  by  co-operation;  without  adeouate 
flre  protection  all  other  measures  for  forest  crop  production  will  fail.  Forest  planting  by  Federal  and  State 
Governments  and  long-lived  corporations,  and  acquirement  of  waste  lands  for  this  purpo.se;  and  also  planting 
by  private  owners  where  profltable,  and  encouragement  of  natural  regeneration  Forest  taxation  reforms 
removing  unjust  burdens  from  owners  of  growing  timber.  Closer  utilization  in  logging  and  manufacturing 
without  loss  to  owner;  aid  to  lumbermen  in  achieving  this.  Cutting  of  mature  timber  where  and  as  the 
domestic  market  demands  it,  except  on  areas  maintained  for  park  or  scenic  purposes,  and  compensatibn  of 
forest  owners  for  loss  suffered  through  protection  of  watersheds,  or  on  behalf  of  any  public  interest  Equal 
protection  to  the  lumber  Industry  and  to  public  interests  in  legislation  affecting  private  timberland  operations, 
recognizing  that  lumbering  is  as  legitimate  and  necessary  as  the  forests  themselves.  Classlfloation  by  experts 
of  lands  best  suited  for  farming  and  those  best  suited  for  forestry;  and  liberal  National  and  State  appropriations 
for  this  work. 

The  membership  of  the  association  is  close  to  10,000  In  every  State  In  the  Union,  every  Province  In 
Canada  and  every  civilized  and  semi-civilized  country  In  the  world  The  subscribing  membership  Is  S3  00 
a  year;  contributing  membership  is  SIO  00  a  year;  sustaining  membership  Is  $25  00  a  year  and  life  membership 
Is  $100.00.  Members  receive  each  month  the  American  Forestry  Magazine  which  contains  articles  on  every- 
thing pertaining  to  trees. 

President — Dr  Henry  S.  Drinker,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Treasurer — John  E.  Jenks,  Washington,  D  C. 
Executive  Secretary — Perclval  S.  Rldsdale,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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AMERICAN    WOOD-PRESERVERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

President— 3.  H.  Waterman,  Galesburg,  111.  First  Vice-President — H.  S.  Loud,  New  York  City. 
Secrelarv-TTeasureT — F.  J.  Angler,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  objects  and  purposes  ol  the  association  shall  be  to  advance  the  wood-preserving  Industry  In  all 
its  branches;  to  aHord  Its  members  opportunities  (or  the  Interchange  of  Ideas  with  respect  to  Improvements 
In  the  wood-preserving  Industry,  and  for  the  discussion  of  all  matters  bearing  upon  the  industry  of  wood 
preserving;  to  maintain  a  high  business  and  professional  standard  In  all  respects,  and  to  standardize 
specifications  lor  wood  preservatives  and  their  Introduction  Into  the  materials  to  be  preserved. 

The  means  to  be  employed  for  these  purposes  shall  be  meetings  for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of 
appropriate  papers,  and  for  social  and  professional  Intercourse:  the  publication  of  such  papers  and  discussions 
as  may  be  deemed  expedient;  co-operation  with  other  societies,  associations  and  organizations  In  the  work 
of  standardizing  specifications  affecting  the  wood-preserving  Industry,  and  all  other  things  incidental  or 
conducive  to  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  the  association  or  any  of  them,  and  as  the  members  may  from 
time  to  time  consider  advisable 

Next  annual  convention  will  be  held  In  Chicago,  January  18,  19  and  20,  1916. 


UNITED    STATES    BUREAU    OF    PLANT    INDUSTRY. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  studies  plant  life  In  all  its  relations  to  agriculture.  It  Investigates  the 
diseases  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  truck  crops  and  other  plants,  and  carries  on  field  tests  and  demonstrations 
of  their  control  and  prevention.  It  studies  the  bacteriological  problems  connected  with  plant  production 
and  also  the  (actors  of  plant  nutrition  and  distributes  cultures  of  nitrogen -gathering  bacteria  for  th« 
Inoculation  of  the  seed  of  leguminous  crop  plants.  It  Is  engaged  In  the  improvement  of  crops  by  breeding 
and  selection  and  the  acclimatization  and  adaptation  of  new  crops  and  varieties.  It  is  encouraging  the 
production  of  drug-producing  crops  and  other  special  crops,  and  Is  studying  the  general  physiological 
problems  Influencing  the  growth  of  plants  In  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the 
Forest  Service  it  is  conducting  a  campaign  (or  the  eradication  of  poisonous  plants,  especially  In  the  vast 
stock-grazing  areas  o(  the  West.  It  Is  Investigating  various  technological  problems  In  connection  with 
crop  production,  particularly  with  re(erence  to  fibre  and  paper-producing  plants  and  to  the  standardization 
and  handling  o(  grain.  It  U  engaged  In  the  study  o(  various  phases  o(  economic  botany  and  in  the  devising 
of  methods  for  the  Improvement  of  forest -grazing  areas  It  Is  carrying  on  a  propaganda  in  the  Interest 
of  good  seeds  (or  the  (armer  and  the  Improvement  In  the  quality  o(  farm  seeds.  It  Is  conducting  extensive 
work  In  the  breeding  and  testing  of  the  principal  field  crops,  such  as  the  small  grains,  corn,  cotton,  tobacco, 
forage  crops,  and  sugar-producing  plants,  with  special  reference  to  the  Improvement  of  these  crops.  It 
is  engaged  In  the  operation  of  testing  stations  In  the  semi  -arid  regions  for  the  co-operative  Investigation  ol 
the  prooleras  encountered  in  crop  production  under  the  conditions  existing  In  those  areas.  The  adaptation 
and  breeding  of  crops  Is  a  special  feature  of  this  work,  which  also  includes  physical  determinations  of  the 
factors  Influencing  plant  growth  m  those  regions. 

It  Is  conducting  horticultural  studies  of  gard  en  crops  and  maintains  an  experimental  farm  for  this  and 
other  lines  of  the  work  of  the  bureau.  It  is  eng  aged  In  Investigations  of  the  transportation  and  storage  of 
fruits,  and  In  the  general  upbuilding  of  the  fruit  Industry.  It  maintains  greenhouses  and  trial  grounds  for 
the  work  of  plant  propagation  and  improvement.  It  Is  engaged  In  the  Introduction  of  seeds  and  plants  from 
foreign  countries  and  In  the  operation  of  plant  Introduction  and  testing  gardens  to  aid  In  the  development 
of  new  plant  Industries.     It  Is  also  engaged  In    the  Congressional  distribution  of  seeds  and  plants. 

THE    UNITED    STATES    PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE. 

RUPERT   BLUE,   SURGEON-GENERAL. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  Is  a  bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department.  The  head 
of  the  bureau  Is  a  commissioned  medical  officer,  with  the  title  of  Surgeon-General.  The  work  of 
the  service  Is  administered,  under  the  direction  of  the  Surgeon-General,  by  seven  bureau  divisions — 
Personnel  and  Accounts,  Scientific  Research,  Foreign  and  Insular  Quarantine,  Domestic  (Interstate) 
Quarantine,  Sanitary  Reports  and  Statistics,  Marine  Hospitals  and  Relief  and  Miscellaneous. 

The  commissioned  corps  of  the  service  consists  of  medical  officers  of  the  following  grades: 
Surgeon-General,  Assistant  Surgeons-General  (chiefs  of  divisions  of  the  bureau).  Senior  Surgeons, 
Surgeons,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeons,  and  Assistant  Surgeons.  Appointments  In  the  corps  are  made 
to  the  grade  of  Assistant  Surgeon,  after  successful  examination.  Qualifications  for  examination 
are  graduation  from  a  reputable  medical  college,  one  year's  hospital  experience  or  two  years'  pro- 
fessional work  after  graduation,  and  testimonials  from  responsible  persons  as  to  professional  and 
moral  character.      Applicants  for  examination  must  be  between  the  ages  of  23  and  32  years. 

The  Public  Health  Service  maintains  twenty-three  marine  hospitals  and  120  other  relief  stations 
throughout  the  country.  Flity-one  quarantine  stations  In  the  United  States  and  twenty-five  sta- 
tions In  Its  Insular  poissesslons  are  also  operated,  and  elghty-flve  stations  for  the  medical  Inspection 
of  immigrants.  Eighteen  officers  are  stationed  at  American  consulates  abroad  to  assist  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  quarantine  and  the  Inspection  of  Immigrants. 

At  the  Hygienic  Laboratory,  located  In  the  city  of  Washington,  research  work  In  connection 
with  Investigations  of  disease,  sanitation  and  water  pollution  Is  carried  on,  and  tests  are  made  of  the 
purity  and  potency  of  viruses,  serums  and  toxins,  with  the  supervision  of  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  which  the  Public  Health  Service  Is  charged  by  law.  _       ^  ^.       , 

The  Public  Health  Service  co-operates  with  State  and  local  Boards  of  Health  In  the  eradication 
of  epidemic  diseases,  such  as  plague,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  typhus  fever,  smallpox  and  leprosy. 
Details  of  officers  are  also  made,  on  request  from  State  and  municipal  health  authorities,  to  assist 
In  the  suppression  of  typhoid  fever;  Infantile  paralysis,  cerebro-splnal  meningitis,  and  other  dis- 
eases The  Public  Health  Service  has  supervision  of  measures  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of 
infectious  and  contagious  diseases  in  Interstate  traffic;  the  administration  of  matters  In  relation  to 
the  Interstate  Quarantine  Regulations  regarding  the  prevention  of  the  use  of  the  common  towel  and 
commom  drinking  cup  on  vehicles  or  vessels  operating  In  Interstate  traffic  and  the  certification  of 
water  and  Ice  furnished  by  common  carriers  for  passengers  In  Interstate  traffic.  Among  the  signal 
achievements  of  the  service  In  recent  years  In  the  field  of  public  health  work  have  been  the  eradl- 
catlOB  of  bubonic  plague  In  California  and  Porto  Rico,  and  the  suppression  of  yellow  (ever  In  the 

The  personnel  of  the  Public  Health  Service  consists  of  186  commissioned  medical  officers,  262  acting 
assistant  surgeons  (physicians  appointed  locally  and  not  subject  to  change  of  station),  50  pharmacists, 
I  418  attendants  and  129  other  employ's,  a  total  of  2,045  persons  During  the  fiscal  year  1915  53,331  pa- 
tients were  treated — 14.329  In  hospitals  and  39,005  as  dispensary  or  out-patients. 

Owing  to  conditions  In  Europe  the  fiscal  year  1915  witnessed  a  considerable  decrease  In  the  number 
of  vessels  Inspected  at  quarantine  stations,  a  total  of  10,397  such  inspections  having  been  made,  as  com- 
pared with  14  128  In  1914.  These  vessels  carried  612,026  passengers  and  crews,  as  compared  with  1,549,570 
In  1914     Fumigations  to  the  number  of  2,731  were  made  in  1914,  as  compared  with  1,680  In  1915. 

The  same  reasons  caused  a  great  reduction  In  the  number  of  medical  inspections  o(  Immigrants.  The 
total  inspections  reached  562,263,  as  compared  with  1,485,957  In  1914,  and  the  number  certified  for  re- 
jection on  account  ol  physical  or  mental  defect  was  17,840,  whereas  In  1914  41,250  such  certifications  were 
made. 
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THE  PUBLIC  LANDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(Prepared  for  The  World  Almanac  by  the  General  Land  Office.) 

Tabular  statement  showing  area  of  public  lands  vacant  and  subject  to  entry  and  settlement  In  the 
public  land  States  and  Territories,  July  1,  1915. 


Statb  or 
Territop.y, 


Alabama. . . 
Alaska*. . .  . 
Arizona.  .. . 
Arkansas.  . . 
California.  , 
Colorado. . . 

Florida 

Idaho 

Kansas 

Louisiana. . 
Michigan. .. 
Minnesota. . 
Mississippi. 
Missouri.  .  . 


uxapphopriatsd 
I'nrbserved. 


Stirvcyeil.    J  l/Dsurveytd 


Acrra. 
47.940 


10,686,783 

258,115 

16,244,018 

15,328,580 

136,793 

8,490,825 

75,214 

62,619 

76,030 

943.831 

36,aS2 

923 


Acres. 


Totnl. 


Acres. 
47,940 


26,123,539 

20,040 

4,391.905 

1,907,534 

131,691 

7,721,448 

38 '397 


36,810,327 

278,155 

20.635,923 

17.236.114 

268,484 

16,212.273 

75,214 

101,016 

76,030 

943,831 

36,882 

923 


SlATK    OR 
TERRnOKY. 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mexico.  . . 
North  Dakota. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Dakota.. 

Utah 

Washington.  .  . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Grand  Total. 


Area  Unappropriated  and 
Unreserved. 


Surveyed. 


Acres. 

10,804,819 

179,961 

29,834,403 

19,483,811 

493.667 

42,177 

13,604,733 

2.880,828 

13,545,395 

•932,837 

6,758 

28.789,965 


LosurTeyeti, 


Acres. 

8,260,302 

12.397 

25,583,343 

8,304,546 


1,837,445 

53,781 

19,818,442 

211,768 


2,140,004 


172,987.912       106.556,582      279,544,494 


Total. 


Acres. 

19,065.121 

192,358 

55,417,746 

27,788,357 

493,667 

42,177 

15,442,178 

2,934,609 

33,363,837 

1,144,605 

6,758 

30,929,969 


•  The  unappropriated  lands  la  Alaska  are  not  included  herein.  The  total  area  of  Alaska  Is  378  165  760 
acres,  of  which  about  20,898,000  acres  are  reserved.  Approximately  300,000  acres  have  been  surveyed 
under  the  rectangular  system  within  the  past  Ave  years. 

Cash  receipts  of  the  General  Land  Office  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915:  From  disposal  of 
public  lands,  $3,782,053.65;  s'^les  of  Indian  lands,  $1,556,630.97;  leases  of  power  sites,  etc.,  SI  116  21- 
depredation  on  the  public  lands,  $31,241.87:  copies  of  records  and  plats.  $19,639.61;  and  sales  of  Govern- 
ment property,  etc,  $3,231.61.     Total  receipts  for  the  year,  $5,393,918.92. 

Area  of  public  and  Indian  lands  originally  entered  during  the  fiscal  year,  16,861,214.69  acres;  area  of 
lands  patented,  13,025,427.976  acres. 

The  total  number  of  entries,  acres  sold  and  amount  received  therefor  under  the  Timber  and  Stone 
acts  of  June  3,  1878,  and  August  4,  1892.  were :  From  June  3,  1878,  to  June  30,  1915,  entries.  102.919-  acres 
13.289,906.97;  amount,  $33,630,183.83.  '  ' 

UNITED   STATES   LAND   OFFICES   AND   OFFICERS   A3   OF   JULY    I,    1915. 


State. 


Ala 

Alaslta. 


Arizona 
Arkan's 


Cal. 


Col. 


Florida.. 
Idaho. . . 


Kansas.. 

L'lslana. 
Mich.  .  . 
Minn. .  . 


Miss. . . 
Mlss'rl. 
Mont. . 


Office. 


Montg'ery. 
Fairbanks . 
Juneau. . . . 

Nome 

Phoenix. . . 
Camden. . . 
Harrison.. . 
Little  Rock 
Eureka. . .  . 
Inde'd'nce. 
Los  Angeles 
Sac'meato. 
S.  Fran'co. 
SusanvlUe . 
Vlsalia  .  .  . 
Del  Norte. 
Denver  . . . 
Durango.. 
Glenw'd  S. 

Hugo 

Lamar .... 
Leadvllle. . 
Montrose. . 

Pueblo 

Sterling .  .  . 
GalpesvlUe 
Blackfoot. 
Boise .... 
C.  d'Alene. 
Bailey.  . 
Lewlston 
Dodge  City 
Topeka.. 
Bat.  Rouge 
Marquette. 
Cass  Lake. 
Crookston. 
Duluth. .. . 
Jackson . . . 
Springfield. 
Billings..  . 
Bozeman  . 
Glasgow. . . 
Great  Falls 

Havre 

Helena.  . . . 
Kalispell... 
Lewlston.  . 
Miles  Ctty 
Missoula. . 


Register. 


Glover  John 


Gate  D 
J.  E.  Clark. 

C.  B.  Walker.. . 
G.  A.  Adams... 
T.  F.  Weedin.  . 
R.  D.  Newton.. 
B.  B.  Hudgins.. 
John  W.  Allen. . 

F.  P.  Wheeler. . 
O.  C.  Harper.. . 

J.  D.  Roche 

H.  P.  Andrews. 
J.  B.  Santord... 
James  Wylie. .  . 
Frank  Lanlng.  . 
James.  A  Kelly. 
Mrs.  M.  Dargin 

G.  H.  Charlton. 

D.  C.  Weyand . 
J.  R.  Beavers.  . 
A.  L  Beavers.  . 

E.  J.  Hoefnagels 
O  C.  Skinner 
G.  M.  Dameron 
K.  F.  Browns.  . 
R.  W.  Davis.  .  . 
J.  T.  Carruth.  . 

F.  S.  Heer 

Frank  Langley. 
J.  E.  Williams.. 

H.  Heitfeld 

R.  R.  Wilson..  . 
A.  P.  T.  Wilson 

E.  D.  Glanelloni 
Ozro  A.  Bowen. 
A.  G.SwIndleh't 
P.  M.  Ringdal.. 
J.  Winczewskl. . 
W.  F.  Cummins 
J.  H.  Bowen.  .  . 

F.  H.  Foster. .  . 
F.  W.  Appleton 
T.  R.  Jones. .  .  . 
R.  N.  Sutherlin 
M.W.H'chlns'n 
Jos.  BInnard. . 

F.  O.  WUliama 
H.  J.  Kelly.  .. 

G.  W.  Myers.. 
F.M.MacHafne 


Receiver. 


S.  Hunter. 
Lewis  T.  Erwln. 

F.  A.  Boyle. 

E.  R.  Jordan. 
John  J.  Birdno 
O.  B.  Gordon. 
W.  F.  Eatman. 
A.  M.  Ward. 

G.  D.  Little. 

A.  T.  Force. 
Alex.  Mitchell 
Sam.  Butler. 
Mr<i.G.BCaukln 
J.  B.  Alvord. 
Joseph  Allen. 
Lee  A.  Ruark. 
W.  A.  Maxwell. 
George  Weaver. 

F.  H.  Selhorst. 
J.  J.  MIssemer. 
R.  J.  McGrath. 
Mrs.  A.  Rogers. 
Sara.  B.  Berry 
J.  B.  Orman. 
John  W.  Cloyd 
P.  M.  Colson. 

0.  E.  Harris. 
F.  V.  Tinker. 
F.  A.  McCall. 
Wm.  U.  Hews. 

B.  F.  Hoar. 
J.  V.  Klllion. 
r.  E.  Barrett. 
W.  W.  Ventress 
T.  H.  Dawson. 
Fred  A.  King. 
J.  P.  O'Connell. 
J.  L.  Travers. 
H.  C,  Sharkey. 
(Abolished.) 

E.  J.  McLean. 

1.  P.  Bole. 
E.C.Hargadine 
Th03.  Corbally. 
J.  A.  Mayer. 

F.  P.  Steele. 
O.  E.  Thomas. 
A.  Hogeland. 

J.  T.  Hamilton. 
W.E.McMurry.l 


State. 


Neb..  . 


Nevada. 
N.  Max, 


N.  Dak, 

Okla. . . . 
Oregon. 


3.  Dak. , 


Utah. 
Waah. 


Wis.... 
Wyo. . . , 


Office. 


Alliance   .  . 

Brok'nBow 

Lincoln..  . 

N.  Platte. 

O'Nell .  .  . 

Valentine. . 

CarsonClty 

Elko 

Clayton .  .  . 

Ft.  Sumner 
Las  Cruces 
Roswell.  . 
Santa  Fe . 
Tucumcari 
Bismarck. 
Dickinson 

Minot 

Wllllston. 
Guthrie.  . 
Woodward 
Burns. .    .  . 
La  Grande 
Lakeview. 
Portland. . 
Roseburg . . 
The  Dalles 

Vale 

B'lefourohe 
Gregory. 
Lemmon. 
Pierre  .... 
Rapid  City 
Tlmberlake 
S.  L.  City. 
Vernal .... 
N    Yakima 
Seattle  . . . 
Spokane. . . 
Vancouver. 
WallaWlla 
Watervllle 
Wausau . . 
Buffalo. . . 
Cheyenne. 
Douglas.  . 
Evanston. 
Lander. .  . 
Sundance. 


Register. 


T.J.  O'Keefe. 

John  Reese.  . . 

H.  A.  Meier.  .  . 

John  E.  Evans. 

B.E.Sturdevant 

Luke  M.  Bates 

S.  J.  Rogers..  . 

J.  E.  Robbins.  . 

Paz  Valverde.. , 

A..  J.  Evans. . .  . 

J.  L.  Burnside.. 
.  Emmett  Patton 
.  F.  Delgado .  . . 
.  R.  P.  Donohoo 
.  P.  E.  Byrne..  . 
.  W.  B.  Dickson. 

.  F.  F.  Fritz 

,  T.  B.  Murphy.. 
,  J.  Lot  Calvert.. 
.  J.  Y.  Callahan . 

Wm.  Farre .... 
.  F.  C.  Bramwell. 

J.  F.  Burgess, 

N.  Campbell. 

J.  M.  Upton.  .  . 
I H.  F.  Woodcock 
Thomas  Jones. . 
John  A.  Ross.. . 
E.  M.  Starcher. 

E.  G.  Coleman 
John  E.  Kelley 
John  L.  Burke. 
Paul  D.  Kribs.. 
G.  B.  Blakely.  . 
Peter  Hanson . . 

R.  Strobach 

G.  A.  Rochester 
H.  J.  Cole... 
G.  N.  Ranck. 

F.  M.  Hedger 
Ben].  Spear. . 
H.  Schmidt.  . . 
Ralph  R.  Read. 
W.  E.  Chaplin. 
W.  H.  Fowler. 
Alex  Nl.sbet. . .  . 
John  W.  Cook.. 
Wm.  J.  Wood. . 


Receiver. 


J.  C.  Morrow. 
D.M.Amsberry. 
G.  G.  Beams. 
Ira  L.  Bare. 
S.  Parker. 
Elof  Olson. 
Edmund  James. 
A.  G.  Dawley. 
Thos.  E.  Owen. 
R.  Harrison. 
S.  P.  Ascarate. 
Wm.  G.  Cowan. 
Juan  N.  VigU. 
F.  S.  y  Baca. 

F.  L.  Brant. 
E.  J.  Hughes. 
V.  A.  Corbett. 
C.  A.  Mansfield. 
A.  X.  Campbell. 
J.  E.  Terral. 
S.  Mothershead. 
Nolan  Skiff. 
FJ.Cronemiller 

G.  I.  Smith. 

R.  R.  Turner. 

L.  A.  Booth. 

M.  N.  Fegtiy. 

K.  E.  Baxter. 

D.F.Burkholder 

S  W.Hunti'gton 

L.E.Cummings. 

W.H.  Tompkins 

J.  L.  Parrott. 

H.  C.  Jex. 

S.  L.  Page. 

C.  E.  Rusk. 
Albert  Saylor. 
W.  F.  Page. 
C.  Kalahan. 
W.  A.  White. 
S.  S.  Beggs. 
H .  G .  M  cCrossen 
Grant  T.  Stahl. 
Luke  Voorhees. 
Harry  H.  Price. 
J.  P.  Folger. 
Wm.  H.  Edley. 
C.  R.  Yoeman. 
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THE    TORRENS    SYSTEM    OF    REGISTRATION  OF   TITLES   TO   REAL   ESTATE. 

The  "Torrens  System"  or  "Torrens  Law"  is  a  system  of  "Registration  of  Titles  to  Real  Estate."  It 
was  devised  in  its  present  general  form  by  Robert  R.  Torrens,  and  first  promulgated  In  the  form  of  law  in 
South  Australia  in  1858.  The  "Registration  of  Titles  to  Land,"  however,  was  in  use  as  early  as  1811  in 
Austria  and  In  1855  in  Hungary.     Denmark  registered  such  titles  by  judicial  decree  as  early  as  1550     The 

grovisions  of  the  later  acts,  however,  differentiate  the  "Torrens"  laws  from  these  earlier  forms.  From 
outh  Australia  the  law  spread  to  Queensland  (1861),  Tasmania  (1862),  New  South  Wales  (1862),  Victoria 
(1862),  New  Zealand  (1870),  Western  Australia  (1874),  Flii  (1876),  and  New  Guinea  (1889).  In  all  of 
these  the  registraUon  of  titles  is  compulsory  on  the  alienation  of  crown  lands,  otherwise  voluntary;  only 
fee  simple  titles  may  be  registered.     The  title  obtained  by  registration  is  indefeasible. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  launching  of  the  system  in  Australia  it  was  adopted  in  British  Honduras 
(1858),  followed  by  British  Guiana  (1880)  the  Leeward  Islands  (1886),  Jamaica  (1888).  The  system  was 
also  adopted  In  Central  America,  Tabago,  Trinidad,  Turks  Island,  Wales,  Norway,  Denmark,  Germany  and 
Austria  In  England  a  similar  law  Was  passed  (1862)  and  Ireland  (1865).  In  these  leaseholds  for  life  or  for 
twenty  years  were  brought  in  Absolute,  guailAed  or  possessory  titles  may  be  registered  In  England;  only 
absolute  titles  in  Ireland. 

In  Canada  the  system  was  adopted  in  British  Columbia  (1871),  Ontario  (1885),  Manitoba  (1885), 
Nova  Scotia  (1904),  Alberta  (1906),  and  Saskatchewan  (1906)  Throughout  Canada  the  act  is  compulsory 
on  alienation  of  crown  lands,  except  In  British  Columbia,  and  voluntary  otherwise  except  in  Ontario.  It  is 
wholly  voluntary  In  Ontario  and  permissive  only  in  parts  of  that  province.  An  estate  of  any  kind  is  entitled 
to  registration  except  in  Ontario,  which  Is  open  only  to  fee  simple  and  life  or' twenty-one-year  leaseholds, 
and  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  which  excludes  any  estate  (or  less  than  three  years. 

The  registration  of  land  titles  under  statutes  either  known  as  "Torrens  acts"  or  such  in  fact,  has  been 
adopted  in  many  of  the  States;  Illinois  was  the  first  to  adopt  it  in  1895,  the  act,  however,  being  held 
unconstitutional  because  under  its  provisions  Judicial  powers  were  conferred  on  the  examiners  of  titles  and 
the  recorders.  In  1897,  however,  the  law  was  subaiantially  re-enacted  with  the  objection  obviated,  and  this 
latter  act  has  stood  the  test  of  the  courts 

The  Ohio  law  of  1896  was  attacked  and  repealed  in  1898.  This  checked  further  legislation  until  in  1913, 
When  the  Constitution  was  amended.  The  California  statute  (1897)  has  obtained  a  favorable  decision  from 
the  final  court  of  that  State,  in  what  has  proved  a  leadmg  case — Robinson  vs.  Kerrigan  The  system  was 
adopted  in  Massachusetts  in  1898  and  from  its  adoption  proceedings  have  been  very  active  under  It  and 
a  large  number  of  decisions  have  fixed  its  principles  there  Minnesota  adopted  the  system  In  1901,  applying 
It  arbitrarily  only  to  counties  of  over  75,000  Inhabitants.  Oregon  followed  in  the  same  year,  shortly 
followed  by  the  Philippine  Islands  (1902),  Colorado  (1903),  Hawaii  (1903),  and  the  State  of  Washington 
(1907).     New  York,  see  statement  below,  adopted  the  system  in  1908. 

In  all  of  these  States  the  law  is  voluntary  except  in  the  Philippines  (Government  grants,  compulsory); 
Hawaii  (lands  owned  by  corporations  compulsory)  and  Illinois  (decedent's  estates).  The  unit  of  registra- 
tion Is  the  county  and  generally  the  Register  of  Deeds  or  similar  offlcer  is  the  recorder.  The  operation  of  the 
act  Is  confined  to  estates  in  fee  simple  absolute  except  in  Hawaii,  which,  like  the  English  law,  Includes  quali- 
fied and  possessory  titles  In  all  there  is  a  iudlcial  proceeding  which  i""  heard,  except  in  Massachusetts,  the 
Philippines,  and  Hawaii,  in  the  local  court  having  equity  Jurisdiction,  The  "suit"  is  analogous  to  one  to 
quit  title.  In  Hawaii  the  law  was  changed  in  1914  so  as  to  admit  of  registration  of  the  estate  or  interest  of 
a  person  Instead  of  the  possessory  title  being  registered.  Massachusetts  has  a  special  "Land  Court,"  and 
the  Territories.  "Courts  of  Land  Registration."  The  proceedings  are  declared  to  be  "in  rem"  in  the  three 
latter  and  in  California.  The  facts  are  prepared  for  the  court  (based  upon  the  petition  or  other  pleadings) 
by  officials  generally  known  as  examiners  of  title.  These  in  California,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  and 
Washington  must  be  lawyers.  The  complaint  or  petition  must  set  forth  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
persons  Interested — Jurisdiction  over  whom  Is  obtained  by  service  of  summons  either  personally  or  by 
publication  (the  proceeding  being  "in  rem'  ),  and  the  allegations  of  the  complaint  may  be  traversed  by  any 
defendant.  The  local  procedure  varies  widely,  being  generally  conformed  to  the  general  procedure  of  the 
locality  In  addition  to  the  usual  forms  of  service,  the  summons  must  be  posted  upon  the  property  except 
In  California,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Colorado,  and  Washington  If  there  be  a  contest — a  hearing  is  had  In 
the  usual  form  and  in  due  course  a  decree  is  entered  by  the  court  directing  (or  denying)  registration  of  the 
title  subject  to  whatever  encumbranpes  may  have  been  found  existent,  and  a  certificate  and  duplicate  is 
thereupon  issued  by  the  Registrar.  The  decree  after  a  varying  period  becomes  absolute  and  conclusive. 
The  time  is  thirty  days  in  Massachusetts  and  the  Philippines;  ninety  days  in  Colorado  and  Washington; 
six  months  In  Minnesota;  two  years  In  Illinois  and  Oregon,  and  five  years  in  California.  The  title  so  regis- 
tered Is,  generally  speaking,  indefeasible,  the  exceptions  being  by  private  parties  for  fraud,  for  varying 
periods  and  under  varying  conditions-  becoming  absolutely  indefeasible  for  this  cause  in  Massachusetts, 
the  Philippines,  and  Hawaii  after  one  year.  It  is  indefeasible  as  to  boundaries  except  in  Illinois,  Minne- 
sota, Oregon,  Colorado,  and  Washington,  and  in  those  States  where  the  adjacent  property  owners  have 
been  "brought  in."  It  is  also  defeasible  as  to  unrecorded  leases  not  required  by  the  law  to  be  recorded.  Such 
a  title  is  defea.slble  in  actions  by  the  State  or  Federal  Government,  as  for  eminent  domain,  taxes,  etc  It  is 
stated  to  be  Indefeasible  as  to  adverse  possession  in  Oregon  and  the  Philippines  and  by  Implication  in  the 
others. 

In  order  to  protect  the  indefeasible  quality  of  the  title  held  under  registration,  provision  has  been 
generally  made  for  an  "Assurance  Fund,"  the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  for  the  reimbursement  of  any  one 
injured  (that  is  deprived  of  his  property  or  his  rights)  ,by  reason  of  the  decree  upon  which  the  registration 
was  based.  Such  a  person  must  bring  suit  within  a  flied  period — in  Hawaii  and  Massachusetts  within  six 
years;  in  Minnesota,  the  Philippines,  Colorado,  and  Washing:ton,  six  years,  and  in  case  of  any  disability 
an  additional  two  years  after  Its  removal;  in  Illinois  and  Oregon  within  ten  years,  with  the  same  disability 
clause.  North  Carolina  and  Indiana  have  also  adopted  the  system.  Constitutional  amendment  submitted 
In  1915  in  Pennsylvania  provided  that  new  courts  be  established  for  carrying  the  system  Into  effect.  The 
Torrens  bill  was  before  the  Legislature  In  Michigan  in  1915. 

THE    LAW    IN    NEW    YORK. 

Chapter  444  of  the  laws  of  1908,  known  as  the  "Land  Title  Registration  law,"  became  a  law  May  20, 
1908,  with  the  approval  of  the  (Governor.  It  became  effective  February  1,  1909.  Stated  in  brief,  it 
prescribes:  Sec.  2.  Any  property  or  Interest  therein  permitted  to  be  registered  may  be  brought  under  the 
operation  of  the  act  by  filing  a  complaint,  as  provided  by  the  Code  of  Civil  P*rocedure;  a  natural  person, 
a  corporation,  or  person  non  sui  juris  may  apply  under  the  usual  representation.  Sec.  3.  The  application 
shall  bte  made  to  the  Supreme  Court,  Special  Term  (of  the  county  where  the  land  is  situated),  and  the 

groceedings  shall  be  "in  rem."  On  an  issue  raised,  trial  is  had  in  Special  Term,  but  an  issue  of  fact  may 
e  tried  by  a  Jury  as  provided  by  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure;  should  the  business  require  a  "Part"  may 
be  assigned  as  the  "Title  Part"  of  the  Special  Term,  the  Appellate  Division  shall  formulate  rules  of  practice 
before  such  part.  Sec.  4.  The  various  county  clerks,  or  where  there  are  "register::"  then  those  officials  shall 
be  "Registrars  '  of  titles  in  their  respective  counties.  The  Registrars  shall  be  county  officers.  Sec.  9. 
Before  application  Is  made  for  the  registration  of  a  title  it  must  be  examined  and  certified  by  an  "ofiiicial 
examiner  of  title,"  who  must  be  a  duly  admitted  attorney  and  counsellor-at-law  in  the  courts  of  record  of 
the  State  or  a  corporation  duly  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  and  duly  authorized  to  guarantee 
or  Insure  titles  to  real  property  in  this  State.     The  Court  of  Appeals  shall  prescribe  rules  for  ascertaining 
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the  fitness  of  applicants  for  the  office  of  examiners.  An  applicant  Is  licensed  by  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  may  be  required  to  give  a  bond.  In  counties  of  not  over  300,000  the  examiner's 
certificate  may  be  based  upon  searches  and  abstracts  made  by  a  domestic  corporation  organized  to  make 
and  certify  to  searches  and  abstracts  of  title,  such  corporation  to  be  not  less  than  two  years  old. 

Sec.  10.  Any  person  or  persons  holding  or  claiming  a  fee  simple  or  some  right  therein,  or  holding  or 
claiming  a  contract  to  purchase  such  an  estate,  or  who  have  or  claim  the  power  of  appointing  or  disposing 
of  such  an  estate,  may  make  application  for  registry  of  his  title.  No  Hen  upon  an  estate  and  no  estate 
less  than  a  fee  may  be  registered  unless  the  fee  Is  first  registered.  All  lesser  estates  to  which  the  fee  Is  found 
subject  must  be  noted  on  the  certificate. 

Sec.  11.  The  complaint  must  name  all  parties  having  or  claiming  an  Interest  or  Hen  upon  the  property 
as  shown  by  the  examiner's  cerllflcate  of  title  and  such  other  parties  as  the  court  may  direct,  with  their 
addresses:  facts  as  to  marriage  age,  etc.,  must  be  shown;  "the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York"  must  be 
made  a  defendant;  the  examiner's  certificate  Is  attached  to  the  complaint  as  an  exhibit. 

Sec.  12  The  examiner's  certificate  must  be  sworn  to  and  If  the  examiner  be  a  corporation,  a  policy 
of  Insurance  of  the  title  must  accompany  It,  and  shall  be  recoverable  upon  for  ten  years  because  of  any  error, 
fraud,  omission  or  misdescription  iu  tne  certificates  The  certificate  shall  set  forth  the  exact  state  of  the 
title  to  be  registered,  with  names  and  addresses  and  rights  and  Interests  of  all  persons  In  the  property  or  In 
that  adjoining  same.  Mlnlments  of  title  must  be  filed,  those  affecting  property  not  to  be  registered  being 
subsequently  withdrawn  on  filing  certified  copies  The  certificate  shall  Include  a  description,  which,  after 
approval  by  the  court,  shall  be  used  In  the  summons,  etc.  Sec.  13  provides  also  for  a  map  by  a  competent 
surveyor  showing  adjacent  lands  and  highways;  It  must  be  verified. 

Sec.  14  provides  for  the  filing  of  the  usual  'lis  pendens"  or  notice  of  pendency  of  the  action,  with  the 
usual  effect  of  that  notice.  Sec.  15.  Any  person  may  file  a  "caution"  (In  the  Registrar's  office)  requiring 
notice  to  him  of  any  apolleatlon  for  registration  of  the  title  to  any  piece  of  property  showing  his  claimed 
right,  In  which  case  he  mu.st  be  served.  The  Registrar  shall  keep  a  locality  Index  of  all  "cautious"  so  filed. 
Sec.  16.  A  non-resident  may  apply  through  an  agent  duly  appointed. 

Sec  17.  On  the  application  and  the  examiner's  certificate.  If  the  court  determines  that  plaintiff's 
title  should  be  registered  (for  which  determination  he  may  require  another  examination  of  the  title),  it  shall 
make  an  order  directing  the  issuance  of  a  summons  and  notice,  which  shall  be  served  In  manner  as  provided 
In  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure.  Sec  21.  Any  person  Interested  may  appear  and  defend,  whether  named 
as  a  defendant  or  not.  Sec.  22.  The  court  may  And  and  decree  in  whom  the  title  Is  vested;  may  remove 
clouds  from  the  title;  may  determine  as  to  the  validity  of  liens,  etc.,  etc,  and  may  direct  the  Registrar  to 
register  such  title  either  absolutely  or  as  subject  to  any  encumbrance.  Sec.  23  The  title  to  be  registered 
mast  be  free  from  reasonable  doubt  and  the  judgment  Is  conclusive  against  the  world.  Including  Infants, 
lunatics  and  those  not  yet  In  being.  Sec.  24.  Any  registration  may  be  set  aside  for  fraud  (except  In  the 
bands  of  an  Innocent  purchaser)  within  ten  years,  but  otherwise  not  after  six  months. 

Sec.  25  The  Registrar  after  final  judgment  shall  register  the  title  and  Issue  a  certificate  and  (Sec. 
27)  enter  same  In  his  records,  issuing  a  duplicate  (Sec.  28)  to  the  owner. 

Sec.  32.  The  person  holding  S'lch  a  certificate,  holds  the  property  described  free  from  all  encumbrances 
except  those  noted  thereon  and  any  of  the  following:  Liens,  etc.,  of  the  United  States  not  required  to  be  of 
record;  taxes,  water  rates,  etc.,  laid  after  Initial  registration;  leases  not  over  one  year  and  actual  occupation; 
easements  or  servitudes  accruing  after  initial  registration  and  not  requiring  record.  Property  registered 
shall  not  be  subject  to  adverse  possession  (33).  When  once  registered  property  must  remain  registered. 
Registered  property  Is  transferred  by  ordinary  deed  to  be  filed  with  the  Registrar  and  a  "memorial"  agreed 
on  by  vendor  and  vendee  entered  upon  the  original  certificate,  and  he  shall  make  out  a  new  original  and 
duplicate  certificate  certifying  the  ownership  In  the  vendee;  where  the  parties  fail  to  agree  on  a  statement 
to  the  Registrar,  he  shall  not  issue  a  new  certificate.  Provision  Is  made  (39)  for  the  sale  of  a  part  only.  A 
fee  having  been  duly  registered  a  mortgagee  (48)  may  present  a  subsequently  executed  mortgage  and  have 
it  registered  (upon  an  agreed  statement  between  the  mortgager  and  himself)  upon  the  proper  certificate 
in  the  registration  book  and  upon  the  owner's  duplicate.  Judgments,  decrees,  attachments,  executions, 
mechanics'  or  other  liens  must,  on  filing  a  transcript  with  the  Registrar  (49),  be  memorialized  by  the 
Registrar. 

Assignments  of  mortgages,  leases,  etc  ,  and  releases  are  similarly  treated  (50-51).  Procedure  In  fore- 
closure remains  practically  the  same.  Upon  the  death  of  the  registered  owner  his  helrs-at-law  or  devisees 
may  obtain  a  new  certificate  on  a  final  decree  establishing  the  will  or  the  Intestacy  and  a  proceeding,  analogous 
to  that  for  initial  registration  but  relating  back  only  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  former  owner  (Sec.  56) . 

The  law  establishes  an  assurance  fund  (Sec.  58)  and  upon  each  original  registration  there  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Registrar  one- tenth  of  one  per  centum  of  the  value  as  shown  by  last  local  taxation,  but  If  applicant 
takes  registry  without  recourse  to  such  fund,  such  tax  shall  not  be  exacted.  Any  person  damaged  (Sec. 
59)  by  the  order  of  registration  may  bring  an  action  to  recover  from  this  fund;  such  action  to  be  brought 
within  six  years  (Sec.  61).  To  fraudulently  procure  or  assist  in  procuring  the  registry  of  a  title  (or  anything 
incident  thereto)  Is  made  a  felony,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  net  exceeding  $500,  or  imprisonment  for  five 
years,  or  both.  The  fees  of  the  Registrar  are  not  greatly  in  excess  of  the  usual  court  fees  in  New  York  County. 
The  Court  of  Appeals,  in  addition,  requires  a  bond  of  55,000,  to  rim  ten  years,  Irom  the  Examiners  of  Title. 
Up  to  this  but  lew  applications  have  been  made  for  registration 
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(American  Consular  Report,  May,  1915.) 
It  is  probable  that  the  total  number  of  income-tax  payers  In  Great  Britain  is  somewhat  under  1.000.000, 
many  worklngmen  escaping  payment  of  the  tax  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  accurate  record  of 
individual  earnings.  In  1914  there  were  709. .356  assessments  on  Individuals  with  mcomes  between  £160 
and  £10,000  (S7S0  and  $48,665)  and  390  whose  income':  exceeded  the  latter  figure,  the  gross  income  o:  the 
709,746  individuals  being  $l,22i:.226.600.     Classified  by  incomes  these  tax  puyers  numbered: 


Number  of 

Gross  Amount 

Number  of 

Gross  Amount 

INCOME 

Assessments. 

of  Income 

INCOME 

Assessments. 

of  Income. 

S780  to  $975 

257)499 

$230,059,500 

$4,380  to  $4,865 

7,445 

$35,199,100 

$975  to  $1,460  . 

237,434 

286,987,400 

84,865  to  $9,735. 

16,363 

110,137,900 

81,460  to  Sl,945      . 

85.557 

147,357,500 

$9,735  to  $14,600.  . 

3,381 

40.748.000 

Sl.945  to  ?2,435    .  . 

46,063 

102,762,600 

S14.600  to  $19,465, 

1,231 

20,916,800 

82,435  to  $2,920 

23.411 

63,.5.37,800 

$19,465  to  $24,330 

678 

15,155,100 

$2,920  to  $3,405 

13,383 

42,772,100 

$24,330  to  $48,665 

882 

30,320,100 

$3,405  to  $3,895 

10,2.50 

37.844,'200 

$48,665  and  over.   . 

390 

40,440.400 

$3,895  to  $4,380.  .  . 

5,779 

23,988,100 

The  foregoing  schedule  does  not  indicate  the  returns  made  by  55,949  firms  nor  the  returns  on  Incomes 
of  public  conipanies  and  local  authorities. 
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NUMBER   OF   ARMY   AND 
Regular    Establishment — Invalids 


NAVY    PENSIONERS   ON   THE   ROLL   JUNE    30,    1915. 
or    survivors, 
15,242;  widows  and  dependents,  4,488. 

Service — Act  of  May  11,  1912,  Invalids  or  sur- 
vivors, 347,081 :  act  ol  February  6,  1907,  Invalids  or 
survivors,  2,872. 

Civil  War,  General  Law — Invalids  or  survivors, 
45,336;  widows  and  dependents,  56,020. 

Civil  War,  Act  of  June  27,  1890 — Invalids  or  sur- 
vivors, 1,081;  widows  and  dependents,  3,854. 

Civil  War,  Act  of  April  19,  1908 — Widows  and 
dependents,  235,087 

Total  number  of  original  applloations  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  73,521. 
Total  number  of  original  claims  allowed  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  17,112. 
Number  of  pensioners  on  roll  June  30,  1915— Invalids  or  survivors,  437,723;  widows  and  dependents, 
310,424;  total,  748,147. 

Paid  pensioners  during  1915,  $165,518,266. 

<For  number  of  pension  claims,  pensioners  and  disbursements,  by  years,  from  1867  to  1912,  see  World 
Almanac  for  1913,  page  166.) 

Expenses  for  the  Pension  Bureau  and  Disbursing  Office  In  dlsbursiDg  pension  fund  for  the  fiscal  ye.ar 
ending  June  30,  1915,  $1,779,860. 

All  the  pension  agencies  have  been  consolidated,  and  all  pensioners  are  now  paid  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Pensions  through  the  Disbursing  Office  of  the  Pension  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 


War  with  Spaln^-Invallds   or  survivors,  24,370; 
widows  and  dependents,  4,542. 

War  of  1812 — Widows  and  dependents.  134. 

War   with    Mexico — invalids   or   survivors,   680; 
widows  and  dependents,  4,253. 

Indian  Wars — Invalids  or  survivors,  786;  widows 
and  dependents.  2,046. 

Army  nurses  (women),  275. 

Total  pensioners  on  roll  June  30,  1915,  748,147. 


TOTAL   DISBURSEMENTS    FOR    PENSIONS    FOR    ALL    WARS    AND    OF   THE   PEACE 
ESTABIJSHMENT    TO    JUNE;  30,    1915 

War  of  the  Revolution  (estimate),  $70,000,000;  war  of  1812  (service  pension),  845,972,895;  Indian 
wars  (service  pension),  $13,315,227;  war  with  Mexico  (service  pension)  $49,618,948;  civil  war,  $4,614,643,- 
267'  war  with  Spain  and  Insurrection  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  $49,944  441;  regular  establishment,  $35, 
472,408;  unclasstfled,  $16,508,447.     Total  disbursements  for  pensions.  $4,895,475,637. 

PENSIONERS    IN    EACH    STATE    AND    TERRITORY. 


Alabama.  . . 

2,949 

Idaho. 

2,049 

Minnesota  . 

'11,596 

N.  Dakota  . 

2,675|Vermont.  .  . 

5,970 

Alaska 

73 

Illinois 

51,542 

Mississippi.. 

3,660 

Ohio. 

70,768 

Virginia 

7,950 

Arizona. . . . 

817 

Indiana.  . . 

45,613 

Missouri. .. . 

36,031 

Oklahoma.  . 

10,404 

Washington. 

9,075 

Arkansas. . . 

8,040 

Iowa 

25,397 

Montana.  . . 

2,158 

Oregon 

7,119 

W.  Virginia. 

9,693 

California... 

26,441 

Kansas. . . . 

29,562 

Nebraska. . . 

13,113 

Penn'a 

69,011 

Wisconsin .  . 

18,053 

Colorado . . . 

7,347 

Kentucky.. 

19,491 

Nevada.  . . . 

364 

R.  Island. .  . 

4,092 

Wyoming. . ; 

-      766 

Connecticut 

9,132 

Louisiana. . 

4,902 

N.  Hamp. .. 

5,988 

S.  Carolina . 

1,547 

Canal  Zone. 

1 

Delaware. .  . 

2.374 

Maine.  .  .  . 

13,018 

New  Jersey. 

18,813 

S.  Dakota . . 

4,922 

Insular  Pos. 

159 

Dlst.  of  Col. 

8,203 
4,642 

Maryland.. 

11,355 

New  Mexico 

1,731 

Tennessee .  . 

15,477 

Foreign .... 

4,660 

Florida 

Mass    .... 

31,143 

New  York 

62,303 

Texas 

7,670 

Georgia.  .  .  . 

2,734 

Michigan. . 

31,302 

N.  Carolina. 

3,315 

Utah 

937 

Total 

748,147 

The  following  are  the  rates  for  total  disability  from  causes  incident  to  the  service: 

Army— Lieutenant-colonel  and  all  officers  of  higher  rank,  $30;  major,  surgeon,  and  paymaster, 
,$'>6'  captain,  provost  marshal,  and  chaplain.  $20;  first  lieutenant,  assistant  surgeon,  and  deputy 
provost  marshal,  $17i  second  lieutenant  and  enrolling  ofBcer.  S15;  enlisted  men.  $8. 

Navy— Captain  and  officers  of  higher  ranlj.  commander,  lieutenant  commanding  and  master 
commanding,surgeon, paymaster,  and  chief  engineer,  respectively  ranking  with  commander  by  law, 
$i50;  lieutenant,  surgeon,  paymaster,  and  chief  engmeer,  respectively  ranking  with  lieutenant  by 
law,  and  passed  as.'5istant  surgeon.  $25;  master,  professor  of  mathematics,  assistant  surgeon,  assist- 
ant paymaster  and  chaplain.  S20;  first  assistant  engineer,  ensign,  and  pilot.  $15;  cadet  midshipman, 
passed  midshipman,  midshipman,  clerks  of  admirals,  paymasters,  or  other  officers  commanding 
vessels,  second  and  third  assistant  engineers,  master's  mate,  and  warrant  ofHcers.  $10:  enlisted 
men,  $8. 

.>[arine  Corps— Lieutenant-colonel  and  officers  of  higher  rank,  $30;  major,  $2o;  captain, 
$20;  first  lieutenant,  $17;  second  lieutenant,  $15;  enlisted  men,  $8. 


Pension  at  certain  ages  on  account  of  service  in  the  civil  and  Mexican  wars.     Act  of  May  11, 1912. 

Any  person  who  served  ninety  days  or  more  in  the  military  ornaval  service  of  the  United  States 
during  the  late  civil  war,  and  who  has  been  honorably  discharged  therefrom,  and  who  has  readied 
the  age  of  sixty-two  years  or  over,  on  making  proof  of  such  facts  is  entitled  to  receive  a  pension  as 
follows:  Agesixty-two  rears— For  a  service  of  90  days.  $13.00  per  month ;  6  months.  $13.50;  1  year, 
$14.00;  IJ.^  years,  $14.50;  2  years,  $15.00;  2>i  vears.  $15.50,  and  3  years  and  more.  $16  00.  Age  66 
year-s-Foraserviceof  OOdavs,  $15.  OOper  moath;  6  months.  S15..50:  1  year,  $16.00:  \%  years, 
$16.50;  2  years.  $17.00;  23^' years.  $18. 00,  and  3  years  and  more,  $19.00.  Age  70  years-For  a  ser- 
vice of  90  days,  $18  00  per  month;  6  months,  $19.00;  1  year.  $20  00;  IJ^  years.  $21.50;  2  years, 
$23.00:  2>6  years.  $24.00",  and  3  years  and  more  $25.00.  Age  75  years— For  a  service  of  90  days, 
$21  per  month;  6  months.  $22.50;  1  year,  $24.00;  IM  years,  $27.00,  and  2  years  and  more,  $30  00. 
And  such  pension  shall  commence  from  the  date  of  filing  the  application  in  the  Bureau  of  Pensions. 
Any  person  who  served  sixty  days  or  more  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  who  received  an  honorable 
discharge,  is  entitled  to  $30. 00  per  month.  Any  person  who  was  wounded  in  battle  or  in  line  of  duty 
in  the  civil  war,  and  is  now  unfit  for  manual  labor  by  reason  thereof,  or  who  from  disease  or  otier 
causes  incurred  In  line  of  duty  resulting  in  his  disability,  is  now  unable  to  perform  manual  labor,  is 
entitled  to  $30. 00  per  month. 

AMERICAN    SOCIETY    OF    INTERNATIONAL    LAW. 

Pj-ftsi:<ten<— Elihu  Root.  Fice- P)-e.?i"dfin<j-Chief  Justice  White.  Justice  William  R.  Day,  P.  C. 
Knox,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Joseph  H.  Choate.  John  W.  Foster,  George  Gray,  Williatn  W  Morrow, 
Richard  Olney.  Horace  Porter.  Oscars.  Straus.  Jacob  M.  Dickinson.  James  B.  Angell,  William  H. 
Taft,  William  J.  Bryan.  Recording  Sseretai-y—3a.mes  Brown  Scott.  Cvrreaponding  Secretary— Charles 
Henry  Butler.     Heasurer- Chandler  P.  Anderson.      Headquarters,  Washington,  D.  0. 
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PASSPORT    REGULATIONS. 

1.  Authority  to  IssuE-^-Sectlon  4075  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  tlie  United  States,  as  ameDded  by 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  14,  1902,  provides  that  "the  Secretary  of  Slate  may  grant  and  Issue 
passports,  and  cause  passports  to  be  granted.  Issued,  and  verified  In  foreign  countries  by  such  diplomatic 
or  consular  ofDcers  of  the  United  States,  and  by  such  chief  or  other  executive  officers  ol  the  insular  possessions 
of  the  United  States,  and  under  such  rules  as  the  President  shall  designate  and  prescribe  for  and  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States."  The  following  rules  are  accordingly  prescribed  for  the  granting  and  Issuing  of 
passports  in  the  United  States: 

2.  By  Whom  Issued  and  Refusal  to  Issue — No  one  hut  the  Secretary  of  State  may  grant  and  issue 
passports  In  the  United  States  (Revised  Statutes,  sections  4076,  4078),  and  he  is  empowered  to  refuse  them 
In  his  discretion. 

Passports  are  not  Issued  by  American  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  abroad,  except  In  cases  of  emer- 
gency; and  a  citizen  who  is  abroad  and  desires  to  procure  a  passport  must  apply  therefor  through  the  nearest 
diplomatic  or  consular  officer  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Applications  for  passports  by  persons  In  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines  should  be  made  to  the  Chief 
Executives  of  those  islands.  The  evidence  required  of  such  applicants  is  similar  to  that  required  of 
applicants  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Feb — By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  23,  1888,  a  fee  of  one  dollar  is  required  to  be  collected 
for  every  citizen's  passport.  That  amount  in  currency  or  postal  money  order  should  accompany  each 
application  made  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Disbursing  Clerk 
of  the  Department  of  State.     Drafte  or  checks  will  not  be  accepted 

4.  APPLICATIONS — A  person  who  is  entitled  to  receive  a  passport.  If  within  the  United  States,  must 
submit  a  written  application,  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit,  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  application  should 
be  made  by  the  person  to  whom  the  passport  Is  to  be  Issued,  and  signed  by  him,  as  It  is  not  proper  for  one 
person  to  apply  for  another. 

The  affidavit  must  be  made  before  a  clerk  of  a  Federal  or  State  Court  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which 
the  applicant  or  his  witness  resides,  and  the  seal  of  the  court  must  be  affixed 

If  the  applicant  signs  by  mark,  two  attesting  witnesses  to  his  signature  are  required.  The  applicant 
Is  required  to  state  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth,  his  occupation,  the  place  of  his  permanent  residence, 
and  wltlilu  what  length  of  time  he  will  return  to  the  United  States  with  the  purpose  of  residing  and  per- 
forming the  duties  of  citizenship.  He  Is  also  required  to  state  the  names  of  the  foreign  countries  which 
he  expects  to  visit,  and  the  objects  of  his  visits  thereto.  The  latter  statement  should  be  brief  and  general 
in  form,  thus:  "Commercial  business;"  (*)  "to  attend  to  the  settlement  of  an  estate;"  "to  bring  wife  and 
children  to  this  country." 

The  applicant  must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  description  of  the  person  applying,  and  should  state  the 

following  particulars,  viz.:     Age,  ;  stature, feet Inches  (English  measure);  forehead, ; 

eyes,  — — ;  nose, ;  mouth, ;  chin, ;  hair, ;  complexion, ;  face, ;  special  identifying 

marks.  If  any  (scars,  birthmarks,  etc.). 

The  application  must  also  be  accompanied  by  duplicate  photographs  of  the  applicant,  on  thin  paper, 
unmounted,  and  not  larger  in  size  than  three  by  three  inches.  One  must  be  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
application  by  the  clerk  of  court  before  whom  It  is  made,  with  an  impression  of  the  seal  of  the  court  so  placed 
as  to  cover  part  of  the  photograph,  but  not  the  features,  and  the  other  sent  loose,  to  be  attached  to  the 
passport  by   the  department  (t).     Photographs  on  cardboard  or  postcards  will  not  be  accepted. 

The  application  must  be  supported  by  an  affidavit  from  at  least  one  credible  witness  that  the  applicant 
Is  the  person  he  represents  himself  to  be,  and  that  the  facts  stated  in  the  application  are  true  to  the  best 
of  the  witness'  knowledge  and  belief.  This  affidavit  must  be  made  before  the  clerk  of  court  before  whom 
the  application  is  executed,  and  the  witness  must  be  an  American  citizen,  who  resides  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court.  The  applicant  or  his  witness  must  be  known  to  the  clerk  of  court  before  whom  the  application 
is  executed,  or  must  be  able  to  satisfy  such  ofHcer  as  to  his  identity  and  the  bona  fides  of  the  application. 

5.  Native  Citizens — An  application  containing  the  information  indicated  by  rule  4  will  be  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  case  of  native  citizens;  except  that  a  person  born  in  the  United  States  in  a  place  where  births 
are  rec6rded  will  be  expected  to  submit  a  birth  certificate  with  his  application. 

A  person  of  the  Chinese  race,  alleging  birth  in  the  United  States,  must  obtain  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  or  Chinese  inspector  in  charge  at  the  port  through  which  he  proposes  to  leave  the  country 
a  certificate  upon  his  application,  under  the  seal  of  such  officer,  showing  that  there  has  been  granted  to  liim 
by  the  latter  a  return  certificate  In  accordance  with  rule  16  of  the  Chinese  Regulations  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.     For  this  purpose  special  blank  forms  of  application  for  passports  are  provided. 

Passports  issued  by  the  Department  of  State  or  its  diplomatic  or  consular  representatives  are  intended 
for  Identification  and  protection  In  foreign  countries,  and  not  to  facilitate  entry  into  the  United  States, 
Immigration  being  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

6.  A  F>ERSON  Born  Akpoad  Whose  Father  Was  a  Native  Citizen  of  the  United  States — In 
addition  to  the  statements  required  by  rule  4,  his  application  must  show  that  his  father  was  born  in  the 
United  States,  resided  therein,  and  was  a  citizen  at  the  time  of  the  applicant's  birth.  The  department  may 
require  that  this  affidavit  be  supported  by  that  of  one  other  citizen  acquainted  with  the  facts. 

7.  Naturalized  Citizens — In  addition  to  the  statements  required  by  rule  4,  a  naturalized  citizen 
must  transmit  his  certificate  of  naturalisation,  or  a  duly  certified  cppy  of  the  court  record  thereof,  with 
his  application.  It  will  be  returned  to  him  after  inspection.  He  must  state  in  his  affidavit  when  and  from 
what  port  he  emigrated  to  this  country,  what  ship  he  sailed  on,  where  he  has  lived  since  his  arrival  In  the 
United  States,  when  and  before  what  court  he  was  naturalized,  and  that  he  is  the  identical  person  described 
in  the  certificate  of  naturalization.  The  signature  to  the  application  should  conform  in  orthography  to 
the  applicant's  name  as  written  in  his  certificate  of  naturalization,  or  an  explanation  of  the  dlHerence  should 
he  submitted. 

8  Woman's  Application — If  she  Is  unmarried,  in  addition  to  the  statements  required  by  rule  4, 
she  should  state  that  she  has  never  been  married.  If  she  is  the  wife  or  widow  of  a  native  citizen  of  the  United 
States  the  fact  should  be  made  to  appear  in  her  application,  which  should  be  made  according  to  the  form 
prescribed  lor  a  native  citizen,  whether  she  was  born  in  this  country  or  abroad.  If  she  is  the  wife  or  widow 
of  a  naturalized  citizen.  In  addition  to  the  statements  required  by  rule  4,  she  must  transmit  for  inspection 
her  husband's  certificate  of  naturalization,  or  a  certified  copy  of  the  court  record  thereof,  must  state  that  she 
is  the  wife  (or  widow)  of  the  person  described  therein,  and  must  set  forth  the  facts  of  his  birth,  emigration, 
naturalization,  and  residence,  as  required  In  the  rules  governing  the  application  of  a  naturalized  citizen. 
She  should  sign  her  own  Christian  name  with  the  family  name  of  her  husband  (thus:  Mary  Doe,  not  Mrs. 
John  Doe)  A  married  woman's  citizenship  follows  that  of  her  husband.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that 
a  woman's  marital  relations  be  indicated  in  her  application  for  a  passport,  and  that  in  the  case  of  a  married 
■woman  her  husband's  citizenship  be  established. 

9.  The  Child  of  a  Naturalized  Citizen  CwiMtNO  Citizenship  Through  the  Naturalization, 
op  the  Parent — In  addition  to  the  statements  required  by  rule  4,  the  applicant  must  state  that  he  or  she 
is  the  son  or  daughter,  as  the  cgse  may  be,  of  the  person  described  in  the  certificate  of  naturalization,  which 
must  be  submitted  for  inspection,  and  must  set  forth  the  facts  of  emigration,  naturalization,  and  residence, 
as  required  in  the  rules  governing  the  application  of  a  naturalized  citizen. 
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10.  A  Resident  of  an  Insular  Possession  of  the  United  States  Who  Owes  Allegiance  to 
THE  United  States — In  addition  to  the  statements  required  by  rule  4,  he  must  state  that  he  owes  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  and  that  he  does  not  acknowledge  allegiance  to  any  other  Government;  and  must 
submit  affldavlta  from  at  least  two  credible  witnesses  having  good  means  of  knowledge  In  substantiation 
of  his  statements  of  birth,  residence,  and  loyalty.  No  fee  is  required  for  the  Issuance  by  the  department 
of  an  Insular  passport 

11.  Expiration  and  Renewal  of  Passport — A  passport  expires  six  months  from  the  date  of  Its 
Issuance.  A  new  one  will  be  Issued  upon  a  new  application  accompanied  by  the  old  pa.ssport,  and  if  the 
applicant  be  a  naturalized  citizen,  the  old  passport  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  certincate  of  naturalization, 
if  the  application  upon  which  it  was  issued  is  found  to  contain  suflflcient  Information  as  to  the  naturalization 
of  the  applicant.  Passports  are  not  renewed  by  the  department,  but  a  person  abroad  holding  a  passport 
Issued  by  the  department  may  have  It  renewed  for  a  period  of  six  months  upon  presenting  it  to  a  diplomatic 
or  principal  consular  officer  of  the  United  States  when  It  Is  about  to  expire,  with  a  sworn  statement  of  the 
names  of  the  countries  which  he  expects  to  visit  and  the  objects  of  his  visits  thereto.  No  passport  shall 
be  renewed  more  than  twice. 

12.  Wife,  Minor  Children,  and  Sebvants^ — When  the  applicant  Is  accompanied  by  his  wife,  minor 
children,  and  maid-servant,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  the  fact,  giving 
their  names  In  full,  the  dates  and  places  of  their  births,  and  the  allegiance  of  the  servant,  when  one  passport 
will  suffice  for  all.  For  a  man-servant  or  any  other  person  In  the  party  a  separate  passport  will  be  required. 
A  woman's  passport  may  Include  her  minor  children  and  maid-servant  under  the  above-named  conditions. 
(The  term  "mald-servanf  does  not  Include  a  governess,  tutor,  pupil,  companion,  or  person  holding  like 
relation  to  the  applicant  for  a  passport.) 

1.3      Titles — Professional  and  other  titles  will  not  be  Inserted  in  passports. 

14.  Blank  Forms  of  Application — They  will  be  furnished  by  the  department  free  of  charge  to  per- 
sons who  desire  to  apply  for  passports.  Supplies  of  blank  applications  are  also  furnished  by  the  department 
to  clerks  of  courts. 

16.  Address — -Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Department  of  State,  Bureau  of  Citizen- 
ship, and  each  communication  should  give  post-office  address  of  the  person  to  whom  the  answer  is  to  be 
directed 

16.  Additional  Regulations — The  Secretary  of  State  Is  authorized  to  make  regulations  on  the  subject 
of  granting  and  Issuing  passports  additional  to  these  rules  and  not  Intonsistent  with  them. 

*  An  applicant  who  states  that  he  Is  going  abroad  on  commercial  business  must  submit  with  his 
application  a  letter  from  the  head  of  the  concern  which  he  represents,  t  The  loose  photograph  must  be 
signed  across  its  face  by  the  applicant,  and  the  signature  thereon  must  correspond  to  the  applicant's  signa- 
ture affixed  to  the  application 

WOODROW   WILSON. 

The  White  House,  February  1,  1915. 

PASSPORTS  FOR  AMERICAN  CITIZENS  RESIDING  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  NOW  AT  WAR. 

The  department,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  has  received  many  Inquiries  from  American 
citizens  concerning  the  matter  of  obtaining  passports  for  their  wives  and  cliiMren  residing  In  foreign 
countries  now  at  war  An  American  citizen,  temporarily  abroad,  should  apply  for  a  parsport  through  an 
embassy,  legation,  or  consulate  of  the  United  States,  which  will  forward  the  application  to  tli^  department. 
In  cases  of  urgent  necessity  emergency  passports,  good  for  six  months,  may  be  obtained  from  -embassies 
or  legations,  or  from  consulates  situated  In  countries  In  which  there  are  no  American  diplomatic  representa- 
tives. A  person  claiming  citizenship  through  naturalization  In  his  own  right,  or  through  naturalization  of 
husband  or  parent,  should  be  provided  with  the  certlflcate  of  naturalization  to  accompany  the  application. 
A  person  claiming  citizenship  through  his  own  birth  in  this  country,  or  through  the  birth  in  the  United 
States  of  husband  or  parent,  should  submit  a  birth  certificate  with  the  application.  If  it  is  Impossible  to 
obtain  a  birth  certlflcate.  the  department  will  consider  affidavits  of  two  or  more  reputable  American  citizens 
who  have  knowledge  of  the  birth  in  this  country  of  the  ap,}llcant  abroad  or  the  person  through  whose  Ameri- 
can origin  citizenship  is  claimed.  In  cases  of  urgent  necessity.  If  the  husband  in  this  country  so  desires, 
and  will  forward  to  the  department  docuiuentary  evidence  of  his  American  citizenship,  as  iiidioated  above. 
It  will  consider  the  matter  of  sending  telegraphic  Instructions  to  the  appropriate  American  diplomatic  or 
consular  officer  abroad.  Informing  him  of  the  American  citizenship  of  the  husband  and  instructing  him 
to  advise  the  wife  to  apply  through  his  office  for  a  passport.  The  department  should  be  Informed  of  the 
names  of  any  minor  children  with  the  wife  abroad,  and  the  dates  and  places  of  their  birtlis,  and  should  be 
furnished  with  the  birth  certificates  of  such  of  them  as  may  have  been  born  In  the  United  States  In  the 
cases  of  foreign-born  children  of  naturalized  American  citizens,  the  department  should  also  be  Informed 
concerning  the  periods.  If  any,  of  their  residence  In  the  United  States. 

A  telegram  in  a  case  of  the  kind  mentioned  above  must  be  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  person  making  the 
request,  who  will  be  Informed  of  the  cost  of  the  telegram  after  It  has  gone  out  The  department  cannot 
undertake  to  say  In  advance  what  the  cost  of  such  a  telegram  will  be 

It  Is  understood  that  passports  are  ordinarily  required  of  persons  entering  or  leaving  Russia,  and  that 
those  who  enter  with  Ru.sslan  passpoi;ts  are  required  to  use  the  same  documents  In  leaving. 

The  department  cannot,  of  course,  give  an  assurance  that  diplomatic  or  consular  officers  will  be  able 
to  reach,  by  mail,  telegraph,  or  otherwise,  persons  who  are  residing  in  places  at  or  near  which  military 
operations  are  now  being  carried  on 

It  Is  not  castomary  for  the  department  to  accept  funds  for  transmission  abroad.  Such  funds  should 
be  sent  by  postal  money  order  or  through  a  bank  or  express  company  carrying  on  an  International  exchange 
business. 

Department  of  State,  August  9,  1915. 

SPECIAL    RESTRICTIONS    UPON    TRAVEL    IN    BELLIGERENT    COUNTRIES. 

American  citizens  going  directly  to  France  from  the  United  States  are  required  to  bear  passports  visaed 
by  French  diplomatic  or  consular  officers  in  the  United  States.  An  application  for  a  visa  should  be  made 
to  the  French  consulate  In  this  country  within  the  JurLsdlction  of  which  the  applicant  resides.  The 
application  should  be  made  at  least  three  days  before  it  Is  necessary  to  obtain  the  visa  An  American 
citizen  who  does  not  go  directly  from  this  country  to  France,  but  sojourns  In  some  other  foreign  country 
before  visiting  France,  should  Inquire  of  the  American  or  French  diplomatic  representative  In  such  foreign 
country  concerning  the  special  formalities  which  It  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  fulfil  before  entering  French 
territory 

It  is  understood  that  German  military  authorities  now  require  that  each  person,  except  a  minor  under 
10  years  of  age  accompanied  by  his  parents,  entering  Germany  be  supplied  with  an  Individual  passport, 
and  that  a  wife  or  minor  child  over  10  years  of  age  cannot  enter  upon  a  passport  h^ld  by  husband  or  parent. 
A  servant,  accompanying  his  employer,  is  also  required  to  have  a  separate  passport. 

Under  British  regulations  all  persons  over  14  years  of  age  accompanying  an  alien  into  Great  Britain, 
and  Included  in  his  passport,  must  have  their  photographs  attached  thereto  This  Includes  the  wife  and 
minor  children  of  the  bearer.  All  persons  entering  the  United  Kingdom  are  required  to  register  with  the 
appropriate  local  authorities  within  2H  days  aft-er  arrival. 

The  department  has  also  been  Informed  that  rigid  restrictions  have  been  placed  upon  all  travel  between 
England  and  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
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Admission  to  Belgium  from  Holland  Is  understood  to  be  practically  forbidden  to  travellers  from  England. 

The  department  Is  Informed  that  the  Italian  authorities  now  require  that  each  person  entering  Italy, 
who  Is  over  16  years  of  age,  be  supplied  with  an  Individual  passport  Thus  a  wife  or  a  child  over  16  yeara 
of  age  cannot  enter  Italy  on  the  passport  of  the  husband  or  parent. 

For  further  and  more  authentic  information  concerning  restrictions  upon  travel  in  foreign  countries. 
It  Is  necessary  to  apply  to  diplomatic  or  consular  representatives  of  those  countries 

The  Department  of  State  cannot  undertake  In  general  to  advise  Americans  as  to  the  routes  which 
they  should  follow  In  travelling  abroad. 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  August  12,  1915. 

Note — -The  Department  of  State  has  been  recently  informed  that  passports  are  required  of  aU  persons 
entering  Newfoundland,  but  are  not  required  of  persons  entering  Canada 

LIABILITY    FOR    MILITARY    SERVICE    IN    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES   OF   PERSONS 
RESIDING    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  Department  of  State  has  recently  received  numerous  Inqiilrles  from  lorelgn-Dorn  persons 
residing  In  this  country  as  to  whether  they  may  be  compelled  to  perform  military  service  in  their  na- 
tive lands  and  as  to  what  penalties,  by  way  of  fines,  confiscation  of  property,  or  Imprisonment  In  case 
of  return,  they  will  incur  If  they  fall  to  report  to  the  authorities  of  their  countries  of  origin  for  mili- 
tary service.  Some  of  the  inquiries  refer  to  persons  who  have  obtained  naturalization  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  others  to  persons  who  have  made  declarations  of  Intention  to  become  American 
citizens,  and  still  others  to  persons  who  have  taken  no  steps  toward  acquiring  American  citizenship. 
Misconception  and  confusion  concerning  this  matter  appear  to  be  current. 

The  United  States  Is  not  a  party  to  any  treaties  under  which  persons  of  foreign  origin  residing 
In  this  country  may  be  compelled  to  return  to  their  countries  of  origin  for  military  service,  nor  Is 
there  any  way  In  which  persons  may  be  forced  Into  foreign  armies  against  their  will  so  long  as  they 
remain  In  the  United  States. 

The  department  cannot  undertake  to  give  authentic,  ofBclal  Information  either,  in  general,  as 
to  the  requirements  of  the  military  service  laws  of  foreign  countries  and  the  penalties  provided 
therein  for  evasion  of  military  service,  or,  In  particular,  as  to  the  status  and  present  or  future  lia- 
bilities of  Individuals  under  such  laws.  Information  of  this  kind  must  be  obtained  from  ofBclals  of 
the  foreign  countries  concerned. 

The  department  Issues  printed  circulars  concerning  the  status  in  their  native  lands  of  natu- 
ralized citizens  of  the  United  States,  natives  of  certain  European  countries,  and  these  wlU  be  fur- 
nished to  Interested  persons  upon  request  It  is  specifically  stated  In  these  circulars  that  the  In- 
lormatlon  contained  In  them  Is  not  to  be  considered  as  official  so  far  as  It  relates  to  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  foreign  countries. 

The  United  States  has  concluded  treaties  of  naturalization  with  the  following  European  coun- 
tries: Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmark,  the  German  States,  Great  Britain,  Norway  and  Sweden. 
Copies  of  these  treaties  are  to  be  found  In  "Treaties,  Conventions,  etc..  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Other  Powers"  (Government  Printing  Office,  1910),  and  separate  copies  may  be  fur- 
nished by  the  department  upon  request.  Under  these  treaties  the  naturalization  of  persons  concerned 
as  Citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  termination  of  their  former  allegiance  are  recognized,  with 
the  reservation.  In  most  of  them,  that  such  persons  remain  liable  to  trial  and  punishment  In  their 
native  lands  for  offences  committed  prior  to  emigration  therefrom.  Including  offences  of  evasion  ol 
military  duty.  The  United  States  holds  that  no  naturalized  citizen  of  this  country  can  rightfully 
be  held  to  account  for  military  liability  to  his  native  land  accruing  subsequent  to  emigration 
therefrom,  but  this  principle  may  be  contested  by  countries  with  which  the  United  States  has 
not  entered  Into  treaties  of  naturalization.  The  latter  countries  may  hold  that  naturalization 
of  their  citizens  or  subjects  as  citizens  of  other  countries  has  no  effect  upon  their  original  military 
obligation,  or  may  deny  the  right  of  their  citizens  or  subjects  to  become  naturalized  as  citizens  ol 
other  countries.  In  the  absence  of  express  consent  or  without  the  fulfilment  of  military  obligations. 
More  specific  Information  as  to  the  department's  understanding  of  the  laws  of  these  coun'ries  con- 
cerning nationality  and  military  obligations  may  be  found  in  the  department's  circulars  mentioned 
above. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  an  alien  who  declares  his  Intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  does  not,  at  the  time  of  making  such  declaration,  renounce  allegiance  to  his  original  sovereign, 
but  merely  declares  that  he  Intends  to  do  so.  Such  person  does  not,  by  his  declaration  of  Intention, 
acquire  the  status  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Department  of  State,   Washington,  August   14,   1914. 

AMERICAN    SOCIETY    FOR    JUDICIAL    SETTLEMENT    OF    INTERNATIONAL 

DISPUTES. 

The  American  Society  for  Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  was  formed  In  1910  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  establishment  oi  a  Judicial  tribunal  which  would  perform  for  the 
nations  of  the  civilized  world  a  similar  service  to  that  which  is  given  by  ordinary  courts  to  Individuals, 
and  of  encouraging  recourse  to  such  a  tribunal  after  Its  establishment. 

During  this  period  annual  conferences  have  been  held,  the  printed  oroceedlngs  of  which  have 
been  a  valuable  acquisition  to  libraries  and  to  all  Interested  In  the  development  of  Judicial  settle- 
ment and  of  International  law;  men  ol  distinguished  ability  and  unquestioned  Influence  contributed 
the  papers,  some  of  which  have  been  voluntarily  translated  Into  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
Spaalsh. 

Quarterly  pamphlets,  each  containing  an  appropriate  monograph  by  some  acknowledged 
authority  on  subjects  tending  to  advance  the  purpose  of  the  society,  have  been  Issued,  not  only  to 
members,  but  to  a  carefully  selected  list  of  30,000  names.  Including  the  leading  law  schools  and 
universities  throughout  the  world. 

A  copy  of  all  publications  Is  sent  to  the  foreign  office  of  every  nation  and  to  the  heads  of  foreign 
legations  In  Washington. 

There  Is  a  widespread  and  growing  Interest  In  the  work  of  the  society;  hardly  a  day  passes 
without  requests,  not  only  from  America  but  from  many  parts  of  the  world  for  copies  of  the  pam- 
phlets, which  are  always  sent  free  of  charge.  The  officers  and  Executive  Committee  are  much 
gratified  at  the  Interest  awakened  by  their  efforts,  but  are  obliged  to  Issue  an  earnest  appeal  for  con- 
tributing members  In  order  to  continue  the  work  on  the  present  scale.  » 

The  object  of  the  founders  of  the  society  was  to  give  It  a  large  following,  and  so  there  were 
three  classes  of  membership  established  (life,  sustaining,  and  annual),  with  equal  privileges,  leaving 
each  member  to  determine  what  he  would  give,  and  in  order  that  it  might  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
none,  the  subscription  for  annual  membership  was  fixed  at  one  dollar.  At  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  more  adequate  Income,  a  sustaining  membership  at  ten  dollars  a  year  was  established. 

President — Theodore  Marburg,  Baltimore  Md  Vice-President- — Elihu  Root,  New  York.  Secretary — • 
James  B.  Scott,  Washington,  D.  C.  Assistant  Secretary — Tunstall  Smith,  Baltimore,  Md.  Treasurer — ■ 
J.  G.  Schmidlapp,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Life  membership,  $100;  sustaining  membership,   $10  a  year;  annual  membership,  51   a  year. 
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NATURALIZATION. 

Tbd  following  paraphrase  and  Gondensatlon  of  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States  have 
been  revised  by  the  Commissioner  o{  Naturalization  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  Includes  such 
minor  changes  In  the  law  as  were  provided  by  the  amendments  embodied  In  the  acts  of  Congress,  approved 
June  25,  1910,  and  June  30,  1914. 

Tlie  following  courts  alone  have  the  power  to  naturalize  aliens:  United  States  District  Courts 
now  existing,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  established  by  Congress  In  any  State,  United  States  District 
Courts  for  the  Territories  of  Hawaii  and  Alaslia,  also  all  courts  of  record  in  any  State  or  Territory  now 
existing,  or  wliich  may  hereafter  be  created,  having  a  seal,  a  clerk  and  Jurisdiction  In  actions  at  law  or 
equity,  or  law  and  equity.  In  which  the  amount  in  controversy  is  unlimited. 

Tlie  power  to  naturalize,  conferred  upon  the  above  mentioned  courts.  Is  limited  to  persons  re- 
siding within  the  geographical  limits  over  which  their  respective  Jurisdiction  extends, 

DECLARATION  OF  INTENTION. 

Any  alien  who  Is  a  white  person,  or  of  African  nativity  or  African  descent.  Is  required.  If  he  de- 
Blres  to  become  naturalized,  to  file  a  declaration  of  intention  in  the  clerk's  office  of  any  court  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  place  in  which  he  lives,  and  such  declaration  may  not  be  filed  until  the  alien  has 
reached  tlia  age  of  eighteen  years.  This  declaration  must  contain  Information  as  to  the  name,  age, 
occupation,  time  and  place  of  arrival  in  the  United  States,  and  mu.st  further  show  that  it  is  the  de- 
clarant's bona  tide  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  to  renounce  forever  all  al- 
legiance and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state  or  sovereignty,  and  particularly  to  the  one 
of  which  he  may  be  at  the  time  a  citizen  or  subject. 

Aliens  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward,  who  have  been  honorably  discharged  from  ser- 
vice In  tlie  armies  of  the  United  States,  either  regular  or  volunteer,  are  not  required  to  make  a  declara- 
tion of  Intention. 

Any  alien,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward,  who  has  served  five  consecutive  years  in 
the  United  States  Navy  or  one  enlistment  In  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  may  be  admitted  to 
citizenship  (under  the  act  of  July  26,  1894)  without  any  previous  declaration  of  intention 

Under  the  act  approved  June  30,  1914,  any  alien  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward. 
Who  may  under  existing  law  become  a  citizen,  who  has  served  one  enlistment  of  not  less  than  four 
years  in  the  United  States  Navy  or  Marine  Corps,  or  who  has  completed  four  years  In  the  Revenue 
Cutter  Service,  and  received  an  honorable  discharge  or  an  ordinary  discharge  with  recommenda- 
tion for  re-enllstment,  or  has  completed  four  years  of  honorable  service  in  the  naval  auxiliary 
service.  Is  admlssll>ie  to  citizenship,  upon  his  petition,  without  a  previous  declaration  of  Intention, 
and  without  proof  of  residence  on  shore. 

The  widow  and  children  who  are  under  age  at  the  time  that  an  alien  who  has  made  his  declara- 
tion of  Intention  has  died,  without  having  secured  a  certificate  of  naturalization,  are  also  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  filing  a  declaration  of  Intention. 

By  act  of  June  25,  1910,  any  person  who  on  May  1,  1905,  was  an  Inhabitant  for  five  years  and 
qualified  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  who  for  the  five  years  preceding  May  1,  1910, 
had  resided  In  the  United  States  continuously  and  who,  because  of  misinformation  In  regard  to  his 
citizenship,  had  in  good  faith  exercised  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  because 
of  wrongful  Information  and  belief,  may,  upon  proof  of  these  facts  satisfactory  to  a  court  having 
jurisdiction  to  naturalize  aliens,  petition  for  naturalization  without  filing  the  required  declaration  of 
Intention  upon  compliance  with  the  other  requirements  of  the  law. 

PETITIONS    FOR   NATURALIZATION. 

Not  less  than  two  years  a^ter  an  alien  has  filed  his  declaration  of  intention,  and  after  not  less  than 
Ove  years'  continuous  residence  In  the  United  States,  he  may  file  a  petition  for  citizenship  In  any  one 
of  the  courts  ai)ove  stated  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  place  in  which  he  resides,  provided  he  has 
lived  at  least  one  year  continuously.  Immediately  prior  to  the  filing  of  such  petition,  in  the  State  or 
"Territory  in  whicli  such  place  is  located.  This  petition  must  be  signed  by  the  petitioner  In  his  own 
handwriting  and  shall  give  his  mil  name,  place  of  residence,  occupation,  place  of  birth  and  the  date 
thereof,  the  place  from  which  he  emigrated,  and  the  date  and  place  of  his  arrival  in  the  United  States. 
If  such  arrival  occurred  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  29,  1906,  he  must  secure  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  Department  of  Labor  showing  the  fact  of  such  arrival  and  the  date  and  place  there- 
of, for  filing  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  be  attached  to  his  petition.  If  he  Is  married  he  must  state 
the  name  of  his  wife  and,  if  possible,  the  country  of  hef  nativity  and  her  place  of  residence  at  the 
time  of  the  filing  of  his  petition,  and.  If  be  has  children,  the  name,  date  and  place  of  birth  and  present 
place  of  residence  of  each  living  child.  The  petition  must  set  forth  that  he  is  not  a  disbeliever  In  or 
opposed  to  organized  government,  or  a  member  of  or  affiliated  with  any  organization  or  body  of  per- 
sons teaching  disbelief  in  or  opposition  to  organized  government:  that  he  Is  not  a  polygamist  or  a  be- 
liever in  the  practice  of  polygamy,  and  that  he  absolutely  and  forever  renounces  all  allegiance  and 
fidelity  to  any  foreign  country  of  which  he  may,  at  the  time  of  filing  such  petition,  be  a  citizen  or 
subject.  This  petition  must  be  verified  at  the  time  It  is  filed  by  the  affidavit  of  two  credible  wit- 
nesses, who  are  citizens  ol  the  United  States  and  who  shall  state  that  they  have  known  the  petitioner 
during  ills  entire  residence  (not  exceeding  five  years)  in  the  State  in  which  the  petition  Is  filed,  which 
must  be  not  less  than  one  year,  and  that  they  have  known  him  to  be  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
continuously  during  the  five  years  Immediately  preceding  the  filing  of  the  petition;  that  during  such 
time  he  acted  as  a  man  of  good  moral  character,  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  same.  If  a  portion  of  the  five 
years  has  been  passed  by  the  petitioner  In  some  other  State  than  that  In  which  he  resides  at  the  time 
of  filing  his  petition  the  affidavit  of  the  witnesses  may  verify  so  much  of  the  petitioner's  residence  as 
has  been  passed  In  the  State  (not  less  than  one  year),  and  the  portion  of  said  five  years'  residence  out 
of  the  State  may  be  shown  by  depositions  at  the  time  of  hearing  on  the  petition. 

No  petition  may  be  heard  until  the  expiration  of  at  least  ninety  days  after  It  Is  filed  nor  within 
thirty  days  preceding  a  general  election.  At  the  hearing  upon  a  petition,  which  shall  be  at  a  date 
fixed  by  order  of  the  court,  the  witnesses  are  required  to  again  attend  and  testify  In  open  court  so 
that  the  Judge  or  Judges  thereof  may  be  satisfied  that  the  petitioner  la  qualified  and  that  he  has  com- 
piled with  all  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Any  alien  who  has  borne  an  hereditary  title  or  been  a  member  of  an  order  or  nobility  must  re- 
nounce such  title  or  position  expressly  before  becoming  naturalized.  No  alien  may  become  natu- 
ralized. If  physically  capable,  who  does  not  speak  the  English  language. 

Aliens  who  are  admitted  to  citizenship  by  order  In  open  court  will  be  required  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  and  thereafter  will  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  naturalization. 

The  law  also  provides  as  to  those  persons,  who  though  not  citizens  owe  permanent  allegiance  to 
the  United  States,  and  who  may  become  residents  of  any  State  or  organized  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
that  they  may  be  naturalized  upon  compliance  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  law,  except  that  they  will 
not  be  called  upon  to  renounce  allegiance  to  any  foreign  sovereignty. 

At  the  time  of  filing  his  declaration  of  Intention  an  alien  Is  required  to  pay  to  the  clerk  of  the  court 
a  fee  of  one  dollar.  At  the  time  of  filing  a  petition  for  naturalization  a  petitioner  is  required  to  pay  to 
the  clerk  of  the  court  a  fee  of  four  dollars.  This  latter  fee  is  for  the  cost  of  recording  the  petition  and 
hearing  the  case,  as  well  as  for  the  Issuance,  If  the  petition  is  granted,  of  the  certificate  of  naturalization. 

CHINESE. 

Tbe  naturalization  of  Chinamen  Is  expressly  prohibited  by  sec.  14,  chap.  126,  Laws  of  1882. 
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THE    NATIONAL    PURE    FOOD    LAW. 

The  Pure  Food  act,  approved  June  30,  1906,  Is  entitled  "An  act  for  preventing  the 
manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  of  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  or  poisonous  or  dele- 
terious foods,  drugs,  medicines  and  liquors,  and  for  regulating  traffic  therein,  and  for  other 
purposes."     It  took  effect  by  its  terms  on  January  1,  1907. 

The  first  section  of  the  act  makes  i't  unlawfu.l  for  any  person  to  xnanuifactu.re  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  Territory  any  article  of  food  or  drug  which  is  adulterated 
or  misbranded,  under  a  penalty  not  to  exceed  $500,  or  one  year's  imprisonment,  or  both,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  f-or  the  first  offence,  and  not  leas  than  $1,000  or  one  year's 
imprisonment,  or  both,  for  each  subsequent  offence. 

Sec.  2  of  the  act  makes  it  applicable  to  food  or  drugs  introduced  into  any  State 
from  any  other  State,  and  from  or  to  any  foreign  country. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Seeretary  of  the  Treasoiry,  thb  Secretary  of  AgrlcultuTe.  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  m^ake  uniform  rules  and  rejgulations  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  including  the  collection  and  examination  of 
specimens  of  foods  and  drugs  manufactured  or  offered  for  sale  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  Staiteis.  or  which  shall  be  offered  for  sale  in 
unbroken  packages  in  any  State  other  than  that  in  w'hlch  they  shall  have  been  re- 
spectively manufactured  or  produced,  or  which  ahall  be  received  from  any  foreign 
country,  or  intended  for  shipmen't  to  any  foreign  country,  or  which  may  be  submitted 
for  e.xaminatlon  by  the  chi&f  health,  food,  or  drug  office.r  of  any  Soa'te.  Territory,  or 
t'ne  District  of  Columbia,  or  at  any  domestic  or  foreign  port  through  which  such 
product  is  offered  for  interstate  oommarce,  or  for  export  or  Import  between  the  United 
States  and  any  foreign  port  or  country. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  examinations  of  specimens  oif  foods  and  drugs  shall  be  made 
tn  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  such  bureau,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  from  such  examina- 
tions whether  such  articles  are  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this 
act;  and  if  it  shall  appear  from  any  such  examination  that  any  of  suoh  specimens  is 
adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  act.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  given  to  the  party  from  whom  suoh  sample  was 
obtained.  Any  party  so  notified  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  a«  a.foresaid,  and  if  it  appears  that  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  have  been  violated  by  suoh  party,  then  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  at  once  certify  the  facts  to  the  proper  United  States  District-At- 
torney, with  a  copy  of  th*  results  of  the  analysis  or  the  examination  of  such  article 
duly  a-utlhentlcated  by  the  analyst  or  officer  making  such  examination,  under  the  oath 
of  such  officer.  Afteir  judgment  of  the  oourt,  notice  shall  be  given  by  publication  in 
suoh  manner   as  may  be  prescri'bed  by    the  rules   and  regulations   aforesaid. 

Sec  5.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  District- Attorney  tc  whom  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  report  any  violation  of  this  act,  or  to  whom  any  health  or  food. 
or  drug  ctt'icer  or  agent  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  oif  Columbia  shall 
present  satisfactory  evidence  of  any  such  violation,  to  cause  appropriate  proceedings 
to  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  in  the  proper  courts  of  the  United  States,  wlth.yut 
delay,   for  the  enforcement  of  the  penalties  as  in  such  case  herein  provided. 

The  sections  descri'Ptive  of  the  articles  which  come  within  the  scope  'Of  the  ac-t  are 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  That  the  term  ^drug,'  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  Include  all  medicines  and 
preparatiCns  recognized  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary  for 
internal  or  external  use,  and  any  substance  or  mixture  of  substances  intended  to  be 
used  for  the  cure,  mitigation  or  prevention  of  disease  of  either  man  or  other  animals. 
The  term  'food,'  a«  used  hetein,  shall  Include  all  articles  uged  for  food,  drink,  confec- 
tionery or  condiment  by  man  or  other  animals,  whether  simple,  mixed  or  compcund. 

"Sec.  7.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  an  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adul- 
terated:" 

In  ease  of  drugs: 

•First.  If,  when  a  drug  is  sold  under  or  by  a  name  recognized  In  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary,  it  differs  from  the  standard  of  strength,  quality  or 
purity,  as  determined  by  the  test  laid  down  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National 
Formulary  official  at  the  time  of  investigation:  Provided,  That  no  drug  defined  in  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated 
under  this  prevision  if  the  standard  of  strength,  quality  or  purity  be  plainly  stated  upon 
the  bottle,  Dox  or  other  container  thereof,  although  the  standard  may  differ  from  that 
determined  by  the  test  laid  down  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary. 
"Second.  If  its  strength  or  purity  fail  below  the  professed  standard  or  quality  under 
which  it  is  sold." 

In  the  case  of  confectionery: 

"If  it  contain   terra  alba,    barytes,   talc,   chrome   yellow,   or  other  mineral   substance  or 
poisonous   color  or   flavor,   or  other   ingredient  deleterious   or  detrimental   to  health,   or  any 
vinous,     malt    or    spirituous    liquor    or    compound    or    narcotic    drug." 
In  the  case  of  food: 

"First.  If  any  substance  has  been  mixed  and  packed  with  it  so  as  to  reduce,  or  lower, 
or  injuriously  affect  its  quality  or  strength. 

"Second.    If  any  substance  has  been  substituted  wholly  or  In  part  for  the  article. 
"Third.    If  any  valuable  constituent  of  the  article  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  extracted. 
"Fourth.    If  it  be  mixed,   colored,   powdered,   coated,   or  stained  in  a  manner  whereby 
damage  or  Inferiority  is  concealed. 

"Fifth.  If  it  contain  any  added  poisonous  or  other  added  deleterious  ingredient  which 
may  render  such  article  injurious  to  health:  Provided,  That  when  in  the  preparation  of 
food  products  for  shipment  they  are  preserved  by  any  external  application  applied  In  such 
manner  that  the  preservative  is  necessarily  removed  mechanically,  or  by  maceration  in 
water,  or  otherwise,  and  directions  for  the  removal  of  said  preservatives  shall  be  printed 
on  the  covering  or  the  package,  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  applying 
only  when  said  products  are  ready  for  consumption. 

"Sixth.    If  it  consists  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  filthy,  decomposed,  or  putrid  animal  or 
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vegetable  substance,  or  any  portion  of  an  animal  unfit  for  food,  whether  manufactured  or 
not.  or  If  it  is  the  product  of  a  diseased  animal,  or  one  that  has  died  otherwise  than  by 
slaugrhter. 

"Sec.  8.  That  the  term  'mlsbranded,'  as  used  herein,  shall  apply  to  all  drugs,  or  articles 
of  food,  or  articles  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  food,  the  package  or  label  of 
which  shall  bear  any  statement,  design,  or  device  regarding  such  article,  or  the  ingre- 
dients or  substances  eo^ntained  therein  which  shajll  be  false  or  rnlsleadlng  in  any  par- 
ticular, and  to  any  food  or  drug  product  which  is  falsely  branded  as  to  the  State,  Terri- 
tory, or  country  in  which  It  is  manufactured  or  produced. 

•'That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act   an  article  shall  also  be  deemed  to  be  mlsbranded." 

In    case   of   drugs: 

I  [First.  If  it  be  an  imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  name  of  another  article. 
Second.  If  the  contents  of  the  package  as  originally  put  up  shall  have  been  removed, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  and  other  contents  shall  have  been  placed  in  such  package,  or  if  the 
package  fail  to  bear  a  statement  on  the  label  of  the  Quantity  or  proportion  of  any  alcohol, 
morphine,  opium,  cocaine,  heroin,  alpha  or  beta  eucalne,  chloroform,  cannabis  indlca.  chloral 
hydrate  or  acetanllide,  or  any  derivative  or  preparation  of  any  such  substances  contained 
therein. 

"Third.  If  Its  package  or  label  shall  bear  or  contain  any  statement,  design,  or 
device  regarding  the  curative  or  therapeutic  effect  of  such  article  or  any  of  the 
ingiealents  or  substances  contained  therein,  which  is  false  and  fraudulent." 

In  the  case  of  food: 

"First.  If  it  be  an  Imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of 
another  article. 

"Second.  If  it  be  labelled  or  branded  so  as  to  deceive  or  mislead  the  purchaser,' or  pur- 
port to  be  a  foreign  product  when  not  so.  or  if  the  contents  of  the  package  as  originally  put 
up  shall  have  been  re^noved  in  whole'  or  In  part  anid  other  contents  shall  have  been 
placed  In  such  package,  or  if  It  fall  to  bear  a  statement  on  the  label  of  the  quantity 
or  proportion  of  any  morphine,  opium,  cocaine,  heroin,  alpha  or  beta  eucalne.  chloro- 
form, cannabis  indica,  chloral  hydrate  or  acetanillde.  or  any  derivative  or  prepairation 
of  any  such  substance  contained   therein.  ,   .   , 

"Third.  If  in  package  form,  the  quantitv  of  the  contents  be  not  plainly  ana  con- 
spicuously marked  on  the  outside  of  the  package  in  terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  nu- 
merical count:  Ppcvlded.  however.  That  reasonable  variations  shall  be  permitted,  and 
tolerances  and  also  exemptions  as  to  small  packages  shall  be  established  by  rules  and 
regulations  made  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  3  of  this  act.  (The  act 
of  March  3.  1913,  provides  that  no  penaltv  of  fine.  Imprisonment,  or  confiscation  shall 
be  enf'cTced  for  any  violation  of  Its  provisions  as  to  domestic  products  prepared  or  for- 
eign products  imported   prior  to  eighteen  months  after  Its  passage.) 

"Fourth.  If  the  package  containing  it  or  its  label  shall  bear  any  statement,  design 
or  device  regarding  tihe  ingredients  or  *he  substances  contained  therein,  which  state- 
ment, design  or  device  shall  be  false  or  miisleading  In  any  particular:  Provided.  That 
an  article  of  food  which  does  not  contain  any  added  ^poisonous  or  deleterious  Ingredients 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  or  mlsbranded    in   the  following  cases: 

"First.  In  the  case  of  mixituree  or  compounds  which  may  be  now  or  from  time  to 
time  hereajfter  known  as  articles  of  food,  under  their  own  distinctive  names,  and  not 
an  Imitation  of  or  offered  fc'r  sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of  another  article,  if  the 
name  be  accompanied  on  the  same  label  or  brand  with  a  statemlent  of  the  place  where 
said   article  has  been   manufactured  or  produced.  ,    ,    ,      ,    j. 

"Second.  In  the  case  of  articles  labelled,  branded  or  tagged  so  as  to  plainly  indi- 
cate that  they  are  compounds.  Imitations  or  blends,  and  the  word  coimpound. 
'imitation'  or  'blend,'  as  the  case  may  be.  Is  plainlv  stated  on  the  package  in  which  it 
is  offered  for  sale:  Provided.  That  the  term  "blend"  as  used  herein  shall  be  construed 
t'O  mean  a  mixture  of  like  substances,  not  excludiing  harmless  coloring  or  flavoring  In- 
gredients used  for  the  purpose  of  coloring  and  flavoring  only:  And  provided  further. 
That  nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  or  compelling  proprietors  or 
mlanufacturers  of  proprietarv  foc*3s  which  contain  no  unwholesome  added  ingredients  to 
disclose  their  trade  formula's,  except  in  so  far  as  the  provisilons  of  this  act  may  require 
to   secure   freedom    from    adulteration   or  misbranding. 

"Sec.  9.  That  no  deailer  shall  be  prosecuted  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  when 
he  can  establish  a  guarantv  signed  bv  the  wholesaler,  jobber,  manufacturer  or  other 
party  residing  in  the  United"  States,  from  whom  he  purchases  such  articles,  to  the  effect 
that  the  same  is  not  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  desig- 
nating It."  ^,  ,.      , 

The  remaining  ■provisions  of  the  act  provide  the  methods  of  prosecuting  offenders 
and  destroying  goods  imported  or  offered   for   import  which  are  adulterated  or  falsely 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 
(Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Carl  L.  Alsberg.  Chief.  "Washington,  D.  C.) 
During  the  fiscal  year  1914  11.911  samples  of  foods  and  drugs  shipped  in  Inter- 
state commerce  were  collected  and  examined;  436  cases  were  transmitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  prosecution,  in  87  of  which  criminal  proceedings,  and  In  349  of 
■which  seizure  proceedings  were  recommended;  407  criminal  cases  and  369  seizures,  in 
all  776  cases,  were  terminated  in  the  courts;  14.275  Import  ehlpments  were  examined 
at  the  Import  X,abora'tories  and   4.524  were  denied   entry. 

ABOLISHING  GUARANTY  LEGEND  AND  SERIAL  NUMBER  ON  FOOD  AND  DRUGS. 
The  legend  "Gi  alranteed  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  act"  Is  held  to  be  misleading 
and  deceptive,  and  the  use  of  a  serial  number  on  food  and  drugs  is  prohibited  after 
May  1.  1916.  by  a  food  inspection  decision  signed  May  29.  1914,  by  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasury.  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  The  new  regulation  will  take  effect  May  1, 
1916,  in  order  to  give  mamufacturera  an  opportunity  to  use  up  their  present  stocks  of 
labels.  After  that  date  guaranties  of  compliance  with  the  law  should  be  given  by 
manufacturers  directly  to  dealers,  and  should  be  Incorporated  in  the  Invoice  or  blM  of 
sale  specifying  the  goods  covered.  This  guaranty  should  not  appear  on  the  label  or 
package  of  the  product. 
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UNITED    STATES    INTERNAL    REVENUE    RECEIPTS. 

SUMMARY    OF    INTERNAL    REVENUE    RECEIPTS    FROM    1906    TO    1915,    INCLUSIVE. 


Fiscal 
Years 

Spirits. 

Tobacco. 

Fermented 
Liquors. 

Income 
Tax. 

Fiscal 
Years. 

Spirits 

Tobacco. 

Fermented 
Liquors 

Income 
Tax. 

1906 

1907 

1908    .  .  . 
1909 

$143,394,055 
156.336.902 
140,158.807 
134.868.034 
148.029.311 

$48,422,997 
51.811,070 
49.862.754 
51,887,178 
58,118,457 

$55,641,859 
59,567,818 
59,807,617 
57.456.411 
60.572.288 

. .••;:.•;:■ 

1911... 
1912.... 
1913    . .  . 

1914 

1915 

$155,279,858 
156.391.487 
163.879.342 
159,098,177 
144,619,699 

$67,005,950 
70.590.151 
76.789,424 
79.986.639 

a79.957.373 

$64,367,777 
63,268,770 
66,266,989 
67,081,512 
79,328,946 

$71  381  274 

1910..,. 

*80. 190.694 

OJ  the  miscellaneous  receipts  received  in  1915  (total  $1,464,760),  $673,847  was  from  playing  cards, 
and  $379,288  from  penalties,  etc.  Receli'ts  from  oleomarBarlne  SI. 695, 256.  (a)  Includinc  $193,302  from 
sale  of  Internal  revenue  stamps  affixed  to  Philippine  products,  as  provided  for  in  the  act  of  August  5,  1909. 
»  Income  tax  from  corporations  $39,144,529,  from  Individuals  841,046.165. 


INCOME   TAX. 
The  receipts  of  Income  tax  from  Individuals  for  year  ending  June  30,  1915  as  classified  to  conform  to 
provisions  of  the  act,  were  as  follows: 


Income  tax,  normal 

Income  tax.  additional,  from    net  in. 

comes  exceeding: 

$20,000  and  not  more  than  850,000  .. 

$50,000  and  not  more  than  $75,000.    . 

$75,000  and  not  more  than  $100,000 


$16,577,089.33 


4,098,073  45 
2,496,496.77 
2,099,634  48 


$100,000  and  not  more  than  $250,000    $5,943,797  67 
$250,000  and  not  more  than  $500,000.     3,328,423  78 

$600,000 6,439,004  64 

Accepted  offers  in  compromise   63,645  59 

Total        


$41,046,165  61 

Supplemental  statement  showing  the  receipts  under  act  of  October  3,  1913,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1915. 


Corporation 

Individual 

Corporation 

Individual 

■OSS'-: 

States,  Etc. 

Income  Tax. 

Income  Tax. 

States    Etc. 

Income  Tax. 

Income  Tax. 

Alabama 

$177,127  39 

$84,633.40 

Nebraska 

$232,638.07 

$128,735.25 

SSgS 

Alaska 

4,412  49 

4,556  11 

Nevada 

51,843.57 

31.246  39 

!5§--H- 

Arizona 

74,935  76 

51,624.12 

New  Hampshire 

96,944  33 

71,023.29 

S-§S 

Arkansas 

89,149  52 

38,177.09 

New  Jersey. . 

1,395,098.46 

1,278,169.92 

S*!; 

California    

1,620,250,5C 

1.240.501  03 

New  Mexico  . 

37,240.58 

16,278.53 

03  2  >t^ 

Colorado 

333.683  28 

226,735  74 

New  York 

10,221,206  66 

17,417.537  60 

Connecticut.  .  . . 

634,804  71 

648,891  26 

North  Carolina. 

257.825  38 

123,563  96 

:5-! 

Delaware 

143,965  10 

138,835  94 

North  Dakota 

71,340  70 

26,165  98 

District  of  Col . 

134,767  04 

378,673.72 

Ohio 

2,538,058.60 

1,489,401  11 

x:     a>2 

Floriaa 

108,141  60 

121,368  22 

Oklahoma 

273,203  26 

133,685.76 

320,617  52 

119,983  61 

Oregon 

184,435.06 

121,305  87 

g^M« 

Hawaii 

198,610  97 

45,211  04 

Pennsylvania   . 

4,725,139.26 

4,642,557  08 

C  — f^'* 

Idaho 

71,202  56 

24,567  89 

Rhode  Island . 

278,658  26 

432,453  37 

S2S" 

Illinois 

2,983,527  31 
644,147  38 

2,670,630  34 
345,653.92 

South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota..  . 

118,032.23 
58,966  15 

43,369.72 
15,071  31 

Indiana   

S& 

Iowa      

469,173  05 

264,315  64 

Tennessee 

244,305  05 

165.904.45 

l»SS 

Kansas     

460.043  69 

467,638.45 

94,975  59 
163,191.46 

Texas 

622,646.16 
216,234.83 

425  631  57 
44,975  43 

Kentucky 

Utah 

Louisiana 

316,364.74 

209,813  20 

Vermont      

53,645  86 

141.428  77 

Maine 

325,168  99 

150,094.51 

Virginia 

430,379.24 

197.559.27 

TE — The 
30,  1914 
ncome  ta 
0  monthe 

Maryland 

385,539  58 

636,340  03 

Washington 

316,322.33 

198,579  39 

Massachusetts 

1,853.057  41 

2,683,084  63 

V\fe.st  Virginia..  . 

357,614  85 

139,188  47 

Michigan 

1,379,478.99 

1,533,829.14 

Wisconsin 

602,876.39 

272,476.09 

Minnesota 

1,202,376.98 

.581,952  84 

Wyoming 

54.146.91 

12,248  68 

Mississippi 

73,516  09 

34,664.57 

5§2 

Missouri 

1,099,384.38 

934.139.02 

Total 

$39,144,529  19 

$41,046,165.61 

Montana 

134.651.53 

51.184.39 

INTERNAL    REVENUE    RECEIPTS    BY    STATES    AND    TERRITORIES. 
FISCAL   TEAR    ENDED    JUNE    30,    1915. 


States  and 
territories 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut.  .  . 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 


Aggregate 
Collections. 


$661 

31 

208 

394 

13,129 

1,509 

3,222 

722 

1,438 

1,562 

1,041 

434 

208 

56,242 

25,761 

2.621 

1,101 

33,653 

8,604 


,217.64 
699.46 
912.05 
536  43 
,026.62 
773.16 
,249  67 
298,66 
628  75 
;425  02 
,349.35 
582.62 
004  69 
,546  12 
193.45 
308.38 
868  00 
848  21 
940.00 


States  and 
Territories. 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.  . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico. . . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota.. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Aggreeate 
Collections. 


$718 

7,766 

12,094 

11,085, 

5,195 

223 

14,874 

752 

2,878 

171 

783 

15,358 

142 

76,271 

13,651 

261 

27,424 

729 


084  03 
490.56 
,625.11 
.043.07 
,175  30 
,965.84 
,845  68 
908  96 
,266.06 
095  06 
,234.45 
014.08 
593.08 
908  24 
937.38 
,610.05 
,294  20 
,323  56 


States  and 
Territories. 


Oregon 

Pennsy'vanla.  .  . . 

Porto  Rico* 

Rhode  Island .... 
South  Carolina  .  . 
South  Dakota  . .  . 

Tennessee    

Texas 

Utah     

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia  . . . 

Wisconsin    

Wyoming     

Philippine  Islands 


Total $415,669,876  30 


Aggreeate 
Collections. 


$1,160 

37,611, 

624 

1,797 

453 

359 

2,375 

2,84] 

576 

276 

8,642 

2,329 

1,969 

11,390 

133 

193 


496  09 
791  32 
,793  60 
903  53 
396  66 
551  25 
418  27 
336  60 
720  59 
446.50 
358.70 
311  84 
473  72 
243  87 
509  79 
,302  08 


Note — Alabama  and  Mississippi  comprise  the  district  of  Alabama:  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  the  district 
of  Colorado;  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  the  district  of  Connecticut:  Maryland,  Delaware,  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  counties  of  Accomac  and  Northampton,  Va.,  the  district  of  Maryland;  Montana,  Idaho, 
and  Utah,  the  district  of  Montana;  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  Vermont,  the  district  of  New  Hampshire; 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  the  district  of  New  Mexico;  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  the  district  of 
North  and  South  Dakota;  Washington  and  Alaska,  the  district  of  Washington;  Nevada  forms  a  part  ol 
the  first  district  of  California. 

•  The  collections  credited  to  Porto  Rico  were  returned  from  the  following  districts,  via:  First  district 
Ol  New  York,  $114,048.65;  second  district  01  New  York,  $510,744.95;  total,  $624,793.60. 
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United  States  Internal  Mevenue  Heeeipts— continued. 


WITHDRAW AliS  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

The  qiiAnttties  o£  dtstllled  spirits,  fermented  llquorSt   manufactured   tobacco,  snuff,  cigars,  clgfarettes,  oleomargarine,  eto. 
on  which  tax  was  paid  during  the  last  tiscal  year  are  as  follows: 


Articles  Taxed. 


Spirits  distilled  from  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  pears,  pineapples. oranges,  apricots, 
berries,  prunes,  figs  iitid  chert  les g*!**- 

Spirits  distilled  from  materials  other  than  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  pears,  pine- 
apples, oiauges,  apricots,  berries,  prunes,  figs  and  cherries gala  . 

Fermented  liquors bbls  , 

Cigars,  weighing  more  thrin  3  pounds  per  thousand number 

Cigars,  weighing  uot  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand number.. 

Cigare'-tes,  weigning  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand  number. . 

Cigarettes,  weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand '. number. . 

Snuff    ...    lbs.. 

Tobacco,  chewing  and  smoking lbs  . 

Oleomargarine lbs  . 

Adulterated  buttei    lbs.. 

Piocessor  renovated  butter lbs.. 


Fiscal  Tear 

ChANOR  from  rRKCBDINd 

ended  June 30, 
1915. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

2,516,054 

188,698 

121,639,124 

14,794,625 

69,746,701 

6.358.744 

7,058,122,323 

6J2,70a,907 

972,283,280 

6J,529,720 

16,703,061 

1,715,819 

16,740,476,912 

330,809,776 

29,839,074 

2,927,667 

402,474,245 

10,030,968 

t)  143,268,730 

1,666.125 

19,737 

159,856 

39,361,564 

7,424,316 

Note — The  qiiantitv  of  mixed  flour  withdrawn  cannot  be  stated,  owing  to  the  variable  number  of  pounds  t.ized. 
('()  Includes  4,412,006  pounds  at  10  cents  and  138,856,724  pounds  at  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound. 


Receipts  of  tax  on  Porto  Rican  products — spirits,  cigars, 
$624,793;  on  cigars  and  cigarettes  from  Philippines,  $193,302 


and  cigarettes — year  ended  June  30,  1915, 


SPECIAL    TAXES    AND    RATES. 

Rectifiers  of  less  than  500  barrels  a  year,  $100;  rectifiers  of  500  barrels  or  more  a  year,  8200. 

Wholesale  liquor  dealers.  $100;  retail  liquor  dealers,  S25. 

Wholesale  dealers  in  malt  liquors,  $50;  retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors,  $20. 

Manufacturers  of  stills,  $50;  and  for  stills  or  worms,  manufactured,  each,  $20. 

Brewers:  Annual  manufacture  less  than  500  barrels,  $50;  annual  manufacture  500  barrels  or  more,  $100. 

Manufacturers  of  filled  cheese,  $400;  wholesale  dealers  in  filled  cheese,  $250;  retail  dealers  in  filled 
chcpsp    S 1 2 

Manufacturers  of  oleomargarine,  S600;  wholesale  dealers  in  oleomargarine  artificially  colored  In 
imitation  of  butter,  S480;  wholesale  dealers  in  oleomargarine  free  from  artificial  coloration,  $200;  retaU 
dealers  in  oleomargarine  artificially  colored  in  imitation  of  butter,  $48;  retail  dealers  in  oleomargarine  free 
from  artificial  coloration,  $6.  ....  „,„„,.,, 

Manufacturers  of  adulterated  butter.  $600;  wholesale  dealers  in  adulterated  butter,  $480;  retail  dealers 
in  adulterated  butter,  $48;  manufacturers  of  process  or  renovated  butter,  $50;  manufacturers,  packers,  or 
repackers  of  mixed  flour,  $12  _    „ 

DISTILLED    SPIRITS,    ETC. 

Distilled  spirits,  per  gallon.  $1.10;  stamps  for  distilled  spirits  intended  for  export,  each,  5  and  10  cents. 
Case  stamps  for  spirits  bottled  in  bond,  10  cents 

Wine  made  in  imitation  of  champagne,  and  liquors  produced  by  being  rectified,  etc.,  in  bottles  con- 
taining not  more  than  one  pint,  per  bottle  or  package,  10  cents;  same,  in  bottles  containing  more  than  one 
pint  and  not  more  than  one  quart,  per  bottle  or  package,  20  cents;  and,  at  the  same  rate  for  any  larger 
quantity  for  such  merchandise.  Grape  brandy  or  wine  spirits  used  in  the  fortification  of  sweet  wines,  per 
gallon,  55  cents 
^  FERMENTED    LIQUORS. 

Fermented  liquors  per  barrel,  containing  not  more  than  31  gallons,  $1.50.  (And  at  a  proportionate 
rate  for  any  other  quantity  or  for  fractional  parts  of  a  barrel  authorljed  by  law.) 

WINES,    LIQUEURS,    CORDIALS.    ETC  ,    DOMESTIC    AND    IMPORTED. 

Still  wines,  per  pint,  1  cent  (in  bottles  containing  less  than  pint  in  proportion);  quart,  2  cents;  gallon, 
8  cents  Champagne  and  other  sparkling  wines  and  artificially  carbonated  wines,  per  half  pint  or  less, 
5  cents-  more  than  half  pint  and  not  more  than  one  pint,  10  cents;  more  than  one  pint  and  not  more  than 
one  quart,  20  cents  (larger  quantities  same  rate).  Liqueurs,  cordials,  and  similar  compounds,  per  half 
pint,  I'A  cents;  more  than  half  pint  and  not  more  than  one  pint,  3  cents;  more  than  one  pint  and  not  more 
than  one  quart,  6  cents;  larger  containers,  per  gallon,  24  cents. 

TOBACCO,    SNUFF,    CIGARS,    AND    CIGARETTES. 

Tobacco  however  prepared,  manufactured  and  sold,  or  removed  for  consumption  or  sale,  per  lb.,  8 
cents-  snuff  however  prepared,  manufactured  and  sold,  or  removed  for  consumption. or  sale,  per  lb.,  8  cents. 

Cigars  weighing  more  than  3  lbs.  per  thousand,  $3;  cigars  weighing  not  more  than  3  lbs.  per  thousand, 
75  cents;  cigarettes  weighing  more  than  3  lbs.    per  thousand,  $3  60;  cigarettes  weighing  not  more  than  3 
lbs.  per  thousand,  SI  25 
OLEOMARGARINE,    ADULTERATED     BUTTER   AND    PROCESS    OR    RENOVATED    BUTTER. 

Oleomargarine,  domestic,  artificially    colored  in  imitation  of  butter,  per  lb.,  10  cents;  oleomargarine, 
free  from  coloration  that  causes  it  to  look    like  butter,  of  any  shade  of  yellow,  per  lb.,  K  of  1  cent;  oleo-. 
margarine.  Imported  from  foreign  countries,  per  lb..  15  cents.  ,,..,.,.,. 

Adulterated  butter,  per  lb  ,  10  cents;  proces'  or  renovated  butter,  per  lb.,  Ji  of  1  cent. 

FILLED    CHEESE. 

Filled  cheese,  per  lb  ,  1  cent;  same,  imported,  per  lb..  8  cents. 

MIXED    FLOUR. 

Mixed  flour  per  barrel  of  196  lbs  ,  or  more  than  98  lbs,  4  cents;  half  barrel  of  98  lbs.,  or  more  than 
49  lbs.,  2  cents;  quarter  barrel  of  49  lbs.,  or  more  than  24H  lbs.,  1  cent;  eighth  barrel  of  24H  lbs.  or  less, 

^"^^^-  TAX   ON    INCOMES. 

Normal  tax  (assessed  annually)  1  per  cent,  on  net  income  Exemption  allowed  indi-vlduals — If  single, 
S3  000-  if  married,  $4,000.  Income  tax,  additional — Net  Incomes  exceeding  $20,000  and  not  more  than 
$50  000  1  per  cent  ■  exceeding  $50,000  and  not  more  than  $76,000,  2  per  cent  ;  exceeding  $75,000  and  not 
more  than  $100  OOO',  3  per  cent.;  exceeding  $100,000  and  not  more  than  $250,000,  4  per  cent.;  exceeding 
$250,000  and  not  more  than  $500,000,  5  per  cent.;  exceeding  $500,000,  6  per  cent. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Playing  cards,  per  pack,  2  cents.  Opium,  manufactured  for  smoking  purposes,  pet  lb.,  $300.  White 
phosphorous  matches,  per  hundred.  2  cents. 


Triternational  Polar  Commission. 
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INTERNAL    REVENUE    COLLECTORS. 


District. 
Alabama .... 
Arkansas.  .  . 

lat  Cal 

eth  Cal 

Colorado. . . . 
Connecticut.. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

1st  Illinois  . 
5th  Illinois  . 
8lh  Illinois.. 
13th  Illinois 
6th  Indiana  . 
7th  Indiana. . 
3d  Iowa     .    . 

Kansas 

2d  Kentucky 
5th  Kentucky 
6th  Kentucky 
7th  Kentucky 
8th  Kentucky 
Louisiana  . 
Maryland.  . 

3d  Mass 

Ist  Michigan 
4th  Michigan 
Minnseota. . 
1st  Missouri 
6th  Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska. . . 


Collector. 


John  D.  McNeel.  .  . . 

Jack  Walker 

Joseph  J.  Scott 

John  P.  Carter 

Mark  A.  Skinner. .  . . 

James  J.  Walsh 

Henry  H.  Lewis 

Aaron  O.  Blalock  .  . . 

John  F.  Haley    

Julius  F  Smietanka.. 
Edward  D.  McCabe. 
John  L.  Pickering . .  . 

John  M   Rapp 

Peter  J.  Kruyer 

Isaac  R.  Strouse 

Louis  Murphy 

Wm.  H.  L.  Pepperell 

Josh  T.  GrifSth 

Thomas  S.  Mayes.  .  . 
Charlton  B .  Thompson 

Ben  Marshall 

John  W.  Hughes.  .  . . 
Jolm  Y.  Fauntleroy. . 
Joshua  W.  Miles.  .  . . 

John  F.  Malley 

James  J.  Brady 

Emanuel  J.  Doyle. . . 
Edward  J.  Lynch. . .  . 
George  H.  Moore. .. 
Edgar  M.  Harber. . 
William  C.  Whaley 
Geo.  L.  Loomis 


Address. 


Birmingham 

Little  Rock. 

San  Francisco. 

Los  Angeles 

Denver. 

Hartford. 

Jacksonville. 

Atlanta. 

Honolulu. 

Chicago. 

Peoria. 

Sprlngfleia. 

East  St.  Louis. 

Indianapolis. 

Terre  Haute. 

Dubuque. 

Wichita. 

Owensboro. 

Louisville. 

Covington. 

Le.xington. 

Danville. 

New  Orleans. 

Baltimore. 

Boston. 

Detroit. 

Grand  Rapids. 

St  Paul. 

St.  Louis. 

Kansas  City. 

Helena. 

Omaha. 


District. 


New  Hamp 
Ist  N.  Jersey 
5th  N.  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
1st  N.  York 
2d  N.  York 
3d  N.  York. 
14  th  N   York 
2l3t  N.  York 
28th  N.  York 
N.  &  S.  Dak 
4th  N.  Car... 
5th  N.  Car.. . 

Ist  Ohio 

10th  Ohio.  .  . 
11th  Ohio.  .  . 
18th  Ohio.  .  . 
Oklahoma. .  . 

Oregon 

1st  Penn .... 

9th  Penn 

12th  Penn.. . 

23d  Penn 

S.  Carolina.  . 
Tennessee.  .  . 

3d  Te.xas 

2d  Virginia. 
6th  Virginia 
Washington. . 
West  Virginia 
1st  Wisconsin 
2d  Wisconsin 


Collector. 


Seth  W.  Jones 

Samuel  Iredell 

Charles  V.  Duffy 

Lewis  T.  Carpenter. . . 

Henry  P.  Keith 

John  Z.  Lowe,  Jr 

Mark  Eisner 

Roscoe  Irwin 

Neal  Brewster 

Vincent  H.  Rlordan. .  . 

James  Coffey 

Josiah  W.  Bailey 

Alston  D.  Watts.  .  .  . 
Andrew  C.  GiUigan. 

Frank  B.  Niles 

Berlah  E.  Williamson 
Harry  H.  Weiss.  .  .  . 
Hubert  L.  Bolen .... 

Milton  A.  Miller 

Ephraim  Lederer 

Benjamin  F.  Davis .  .  . 
Fred  C.  Kirkendall.  .  . 
C.  Gregg  Lewellyn. . . 
Duncan  C.  Heyward. . 
Edward  B.  Craig. .  . 

Alex.  S.  Walker 

RIchd.  C.  L.  Moncure 

John  M.  Hart 

David  J.  Williams   . 

Samuel  A.  Hays 

Paul  A.  Hemmy 

Burt  Williams 


Address. 


Portsmouth. 

Camden. 

Newark. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Brooklyn. 

New  York  City. 

New  York  City. 

Albany. 

Syracuse. 

Buffalo. 

Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

Raleigh. 

Statesville. 

Cincinnati. 

Toledo. 

Columbus. 

Cleveland. 

Oklahoma. 

Portland. 

Philadelphia. 

Lancaster. 

Scranton. 

Pittsburgh. 

Columbia. 

Nashville. 

Austin. 

Richmond. 

Roanoke. 

Tacoma. 

Parkersburg. 

Milwaukee. 

Madison. 


THE    SOUTHERN    COMMERCIAL    CONGRESS. 

President — Duncan  U.  Fletcher.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  First  Vice-President — Thomas  S.  Southgate, 
Norfolk,  Va.  Second  Vice-President — Albert  P.  Bush,  Mobile,  Ala.  Managing  Director— C\&.t- 
ence  J.  Owens,  Rlverdale  Park,  Md.  Treasurer  and  Resident  Director — William  H.  Saunders,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Congress  Is  at  the  Southern  Building,  Fifteenth  and  H  Streets,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Clarence  J.  Owens,  Managing  Director. 

Among  the  purposes  of  the  organization  are  the  following: 

(a)  To  promote  and  develop  the  Interests  of  the  following  sixteen  States  of  the  United  States 
known  as  the  "Southern  States,"  to  wit:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Mi.sslsslppl,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Virginia,   and  West   Virginia. 

(6)  To  collect  and  disseminate  Information  regarding  the  resources  and  conditions  of  the  said 
States  and  the  opportunities  and  advantages  offered  In  them  for  the  safe  and  profitable  investment 
of  capital;  the  attractions  offered  In  the  South  to  the  homeseeker,  artisan  and  laborer,  and  the  im- 
portance to  the  National  Government  of  enacting  proper  legislation  looking  to  the  conservation 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  South  and  the  Improvement  of  Its  rivers,  harbors  and  transporta- 
tion facilities. 

(c)  To  encourage,  promote  and  foster  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  South  with  Its 
own  capital  and  by  Its  own  inhabitants. 

(d)  To  encourage  and  obtain  the  establishment  In  the  South  of  commercial,  manufacturing. 
Industrial   and  other  enterprises,  and  to  foster  those  already  existing  therein. 

(c)  To  encourage,  foster  and  promote  the  creation  and  establishment  of  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations whose  energies  shall  be  principally  directed  toward  the  development  of  the  material 
resources  of  the  South. 

(/)  To  promote  and  develop  proper  Immigration  to  the  South  and  to  promote  and  foster  the 
establish msnt  of  such  organizations  as  may  bring  about  the  development  of  desirable  Immigration 
to  the   South. 

(g)  To  encourage  the  movement  for  the  construction  of  good  roads  and  for  the  extension  of 
railroad  and  trolley  transportation. 

(h)  To  encourage,  foster  and  develop  patriotic  and  National  sentiments  throughout  the  South 
and  elsewhere  in  the  nation,  and  particularly  to  promote,  encourage  and  foster  the  feeling  and  desire 
for  a  greater   nation   through  a  greater  South. 

(0  To  promote  the  improvement  of  educational  and  other  conditions  which  tend  to  develop 
the  material  resources  and  happiness  of  the  residents  of  the  South. 


INTERNATIONAL    POLAR    COMMISSION. 


Organized  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  May  29,  1908.    Ptesident— ■ 


Vice-  President— 


Dr.  Otto Nordenskjold,  Sweden.    ySeo-e/firy— Rear- Adnairal  Robert  E.  Peary  (U.  S.  N.). 

Membtcrs— Prof.  E.  Bruckner,  Prof.  G.  Trabert,  Prot.  E.  Oberlnimmer  and  Prof.  A.  Grund, 
Austria;  Baron  Roland  Eocvos,  Bear- /Admiral  A.  Gratzl,  Prof.  R.  de  Kovesligethy,  and  Dr.  J.  Kepes, 
Hungary;  Capt.  A.  de  Gomeiyde  Gerlache,  Brussels,  and  Prof.  Georges  Lecointe,  Uccle,  Belgium; 
Eear-AdmiralLouisA.  Goui,  Chile;  Capt.  Holm,  Capt.  Koch,  Capt.  A mdrup,  and  Dr.  la  Cour,  Den- 
mark; Bear- Admiral  Robert  E.  Pearv,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  United  States;  Admiral 
UmbertoCagni,  R.  N.;  Prof.  G.  Cora,  Capt.  IMaiqni.s  Giovanni  Boncagli, and  Cavalier  Petro  Molinelli, 
Italy  Dr  Van  der  Rtok,  Capt.  J.  M.  PhaH',  Dr.  VanEverdingen.and  J.  L.  H.Luymes,  Netherlands; 
Proi.'M(^l(edinti,  Prof.  Coculesco,  and  Prof.  Stefan  Popescu,  Roumania;  Prof.  Rudmose  Brown, 
Dr  Williams.  Bruce,  Dr  Bartholomew,  and  Dr.  Richardson.  Great  Britain;  Gen.  Lieut.  Jules  de 
Schokal.sky  and  Dr.  Knipovitcli,  Russia;  Dr.  Baron  de  Geer,  Dr.  Otto  Nordenskjold.  Dr.  Hamberg 
ana  Dr.  Andersson,  Sweden;  Prof.  Erich  Von  Drygalski,  Prof.  Albrecht  Penck,  Dr.  -Supan  and 
Dr.  vViechert,  Germany;  M.  M.  Maurice  Zimmerman,  and  Ernest  Gourdon,  France, 
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PATENT    OFFICE    PROCEDURE. 

The  following  statement  has  been  revised  by  the  Patent  Office  forTHEWoBLD  Almanac: 

Patents  are  issued  in  the  name  ot  the  United  States,  and  under  tlieseal  of  the  Patent  Oflice,  to 
feny  lierson  who  has  invented  or  discovered  any  new  and  useful  art,  machine,  manufacture,  or  com- 
position of  matter  or  any  new  and  useful  improvement  thereof,  or  an j^  new,  original  and  ornamental 
design  for  an  article  of  manufacture,  not  known  or  used  by  others  in  this  country  before  his  invention 
or  discovery  thereof, and  not  patented  or  described  in  any  printed  publication  in  this  or  any  foreign 
country,  before  his  invention  or  discovery  thereof  or  more  than  two  years  prior  to  his  application, 
and  not  in  public  use  or  on  sale  in  the  United  States  for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  his  application, 
unless  the  same  is  proved  to  have  been  abandoned;  upon  payment  of  the  fees  required  bylaw  and 
other  due  proceedings  had. 

Every  patent  contains  a  grant  to  the  patentee,  his  heirsor  assigns,  for  the  term  of  seventeen  years, 
except  in  the  case  of  design  patents,  of  ihe  exclusive  right  to  make,  use,  and  vend  the  invention  or 
discovery  throughout  the  United  States  and  the  Territories,  referring  to  the  specification  for  the  par- 
ticulars thereof. 

If  It  appear  that  the  inventor,  at  the  time  of  making  his  application,  believed  himself  to  be  the 
first  inventor  or  discoverer,  a  patent  will  not  be  refused  on  account  of  the  invention  or  discovery,  or 
any  part  thereof,  having  been  Known  or  used  In  any  foreign  country  before  his  Invention  or  discovery 
thereof,  if  it  had  not  been  before  patented  or  described  in  any  printed  publication. 

Joint  inventors  are  entitled  to  a  joint  patent;  neither  can  claim  one  separately.     Independent  In 
ventorsof  distinct  and  Independent  Improvements  in  the  same  machine  cannot  obtain  a  joint  patent 
for  their  separate  inventions;  nor  does  tne  fact  that  one  furnishes  the  capital  and  another  makes  the 
Invention  entitle  them  to  make  application  as  joint  inventors:  but  in  such  case  they  may  become  joint 
patentees  by  means  of  a  deed  ol  assignment. 

No  person  otherwise  entitled  thereto  will  be  debarred  from  receiving  a  patent  for  his  invention  or 
discovery,  by  rea.son  of  its  having  been  first  patented  or  caused  to  be  patented  by  the  inventor  or  liLs 
legal  representatives  or  assigns  in  a  foreign  country,  unless  the  application  for  said  foreign  patent  was 
filed  more  than  twelve  months  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  application  In  this  country,  and  four  months 
in  cases  of  designs,  in  which  case  no  patent  shall  be  granted  in  this  country. 

APPLICATIONS. 

If  an  inventor  wishes  to  file  an  application  for  patent,  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  Practice,  containing 
forms  and  instructions,  will  be  sent  upon  request.  It  is  advisable,  however,  in  every  case,  that  the 
services  of  a  competent  registered  patent  attorney  be  secured,  as  thevulue  of  patents  depends  largely 
upon  the  skilful  preparation  of  the  specification  and  claims.  The  Patent  Othce  cannot  recommend 
any  particular  attoi  ney  or  firm,  but  advises  applicants  to  avoid  doing  business  with  those  who  ad- 
vertise the  possession  of  unusual  facilities  for  obtaining  patents. 

Applications  for  patents  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  The  applicant 
must  file  in  the  Patent  Office  a  written  description  of  the  invention  or  discovery,  and  of  the 
manner  and  process  of  making,  constructing,  compounding,  and  using  it,  In  such  full,  clear,  concise, 
and  exact  terms  as  to  enable  any  person  skilled  in  the  an  or  science  to  which  it  appertains,  or  with 
wlilch  It  is  most  nearly  connected,  to  make,  construct,  compound,  and  use  the  same;  and  in  case  of  a 
macliine,  he  must  explain  the  principle  thereof,  and  the  best  mode  in  which  he  has  contemplated 
applying  that  principle,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  other  inventions,  and  particularly  point  out  and 
distinctly  claim  the  part,  improvement,  or  combination  which  he  claims  as  his  invention  or  discovery. 
The  specification  and  claim  must  be  signed  by  the  inventor. 

When  the  nature  of  the  Invention  admits  of  drawings,  the  applicant  must  furnish  a  drawing  of 
the  required  size,  signed  by  the  inventor  or  his  attorney  in  fact.  The  applicant,  if  required  by  the 
Patent  Othce,  shall  furnish  a  model  of  convenient  size  to  exhibit  advantageously  the  several  parts 
of  his  invention  or  discovery,  but  a  model  should  not  be  sent  unless  firet  called  for  by  the  Patent 
Office. 

The  applicant  shall  make  oath  that  he  verily  believes  himself  to  be  the  original  and  first  inventor 
or  discoverer  ot  the  art,  machine,  manufacture,  composition,  or  Improvement  for  which  he  solicits  a 
patent;  that  he  does  not  know  and  does  not  believe  that  the  same  was  ever  before  known  or  used,  and 
shall  state  of  what  country  he  is  a  citizen  and  where  he  resides,  and  whether  he  Is  the  sole  or  joint 
Inventor  of  the  invention  clalmea  in  his  application.  In  every  original  application  the  applicant 
must  distinctly  stale  under  oath  that  the  invention  has  not  been  patented  to  himself  or  to  others 
wlih  his  knowledge  or  consent  in  this  or  any  foreign  country  for  more  than  two  yeai-s  prior  to 
his  application,  or  on  an  application  for  a  patent  filed  in  any  foreign  country  by  himself  or  his  legal 
representatives  or  assigns  more  than  twelve  months  prior  to  his  application  in  this  country,  or  four 
months  In  cases  of  design.s.  If  any  application  for  patent  has  been  filed  in  any  foreign  country  by  the 
applicant  in  this  country  or  by  his  legal  representatives  or  assigns,  prior  to  his  application  in  this 
country,  lie  shall  state  the  country  or  countries  in  which  such  application  has  been  tiled,  giving  the 
date  of  such  application,  and  shall  also  state  that  no  application  has  been  filed  in  any  olhei  country 
or  countries  than  those  mentioned ;  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  the  invention  has  not 
been  in  public  useoron  sale  in  the  United  Slates  nor  described  in  any  printed  publication  oi  patent  in 
this  or  any  foreign  country  for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  his  application  in  this  con ntr.v.  Such 
oath  may  be  made  before  any  person  within  the  United  States  authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths, 
or.  when  the  applicant  resides  in  a  foreign  country,  before  any  Minister,  Charge  d' Affaires,  Consul,  or 
commercial  agent  holding  commission  under  the  Government  of  the  United  Stales,  or  before  any 
notary  public.  Judge  or  Magistrate  having  an  official  seal  and  authorized  to  administer  oaths  In  that 
country  whose  authority  shall  be  proved  bj'  a  certificate  of  a  diplomatic  or  consnliir  officer  of  the 
United  States. except  that  no  acknowledgment  may  be  taken  by  any  attorney  appearing  in  the  case 

On  the  tiling  ot  such  application  and  the  payment  of  the  lees  required  by  law,  if,  on  exami- 
nation, it  appears  that  the  applicant  is  justly  entitled  to  a  patent  under  the  law.  and  that  the  inven- 
tion is  sutticiently  useful  and  important,  the  Commissioner  will  issue  a  patent  therefor. 

Every  patent  or  any  interest  therein  shall  be  assignable  in  law  by  an  instrument  in  writing;  and  the 
patentee  or  his  assigns  or  legal  representatives  may,  in  like  manner,  grant  and  convey  an  exclusive 
right  under  his  patent  to  the  whole  or  any  specified  part  of  the  United  States. 

REISSUES. 

A  reissue  is  granted  to  the  original  patentee,  his  legal  representatives,  or  the  assignees  of  the  entire 
interest  when,  by  reason  of  a  defective  or  insufficient  specifacation,  or  by  reason  of  the  patentee  claim- 
ing as  his  invention  or  discovery  more  tlian  he  had  a  right  to  claim  as  new,  the  orig:inal  patent  is  incp 
erative  or  invalid,  provided  the  error  has  arisen  from  iuad verteuce,  accident,  or  mistake,  and  without 
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any  fraudulent  or  deceptive  intention.     Reissue  applications  must  be  made  and  the  specifications 
sworn  to  by  the  inventors,  if  they  be  living-. 

FEES. 
Fees  must  be  paid  In  advance,  and  are  as  follows:    On  filing  each  original  application  lor  a  patent, 

?ll5.  On  issuing  each  original  patent.  $20.  In  design  cases:  For  three  years  and  six  months,  $10; 
or  seven  years,  $15-  lor  fourteen  years,  $30.  On  every  application  for  the  reissue  of  a  patent, 
$30.  On  filing  each  disclaimer,  $10.  For  certified  copies  of  patents  and  other  papers  in  manuscript, 
ten  cents  per  hundred  words  and  twenty- five  cents  for  the  certificate;  for  certified  copies  of  primed 
patents,  eighty  cents.  For  uncertified  printed  copies  of  specifications  and  drawings  of  patents,  five 
cents  each.  For  recording  every  assignment,  agreement,  power  of  attorney,  or  oilier  paper,  of  three 
hundred  words  or  under,  $1;  of  over  three  hundred  and  under  one  thousand  words, $2;  lor  each 
additional  thousand  words,  or  traccion  thereof,  $1.  For  copies  of  drawings,  the  reasonable  cost  of 
making  them.  The  Patent  Office  is  prepared  to  furnish  positive  photographic  copies  of  the  drawings 
of  pending,  patented  or  abaudoued  cases,  in  sizes  and  at  rates  as  follows:  Large  size,  10x15  inches, 
twenty-five  cents;  medium  size,  8x12}^  inches,  fifteen  cents.  Negative  photographic  copies  of  speci- 
fications and  drawings  of  toreign  patents,  or  of  any  page  or  part  of  page  of  any  printed  publication 
in  the  possession  of  the  office,  will  be  furnished  on  paper  7xil  inches,  for  fifteen  cents  per  sheet. 
Stamps  cannot  be  accepted  b.v  the  Patent  Office  in  payment  of  fees.  Stamps  ana  xiamped  envelopes 
should  not  be  sent  to  the  office  for  replies  to  letters,  as  stamps  are  not  required  on  mail  matter 
emanating  from  the  Patent  Office. 

PATENT    OFFICE    STATISTICS. 

The  receipts  of  the  Patent  Office  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1914,  were  $2,251,892,  and 
expenditures  $2,000,770.  Receipts  over  expenditures,  $251,122.  Total  net  surplus  to  December  31,  1914, 
$7,548,175. 

The  following  Is  a  statement  of  the  business  of  the  office  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1914: 


Number  of  applications  for  patents 67,774 

Number  of  applications  for  design  patents.. . .    2,454 
Nimiber  of  applications  for  reissue  patents. . .       176 

Total 70,404 


Number  of  applications  for  registration  of 

trade-marks 8,851 

Number   of   applications   for   registration   of 

labels 988 

Number  of  applications  for  prints 434 

Number  of  disclaimers  filed 22 

Number  of  appeals  on  the  merits 1,840 


Number  of  patents  Issued,  excluding  designs. .  39,945 

Design  patents  Issued 1,715 

Patents  reissued 190 

Total 41.850 

Number  of  trade-marks  registered 6,817 

Number  of  labels  registered 719 

Number  of  prints  registered 338 

Total 7,874 

Number  of  patents  expired 22,098 

Number  of  applications  forfeited  for  non-pay- 
ment of  final  fees    10,222 

Number  of  applications  allowed  awaiting  final 

fees 19,152 

Number  of  trade-mark  applications  passed  lor 
Total 12.135        publication 7,948 

The  total  number  of  applications  filed  at  the  Patent  Office  In  seventy-nine  years,  1836-1914,  was 
2,066,780;  number  of  patents  granted,  including  designs  and  reissues,  1,123,211 

There  is  now  no  law  permitting  the  filing  of  a  caveat,  the  old  law  having  been  repealed  July  1,  1910. 
Patent  No.  1,000,000  was  granted  August  8,  1911,  to  F.  H.  Holton,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  for  an  automobile  tire. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  patents  and  designs  Issued  in  1914  according  to  residence  of  patentees: 

Alabama,  206;  Alaska.  5;  Arizona,  75;  Arkansas,  134;  California,  1,870;  Canal  Zone,  10;  Colorado, 
445;  Connecticut,  1,176;  Delaware.  G3;  District  of  Columbia,  340;  Florida,  143;  Georgia,  241;  Hawaii, 
30;  Idaho,  84;  Illinois,  3,954:  Indiana.  820:  Iowa,  759;  Kansas,  430;  Kentucky,  243;  Louisiana,  198;  Maine, 
150;  Maryland,  398;  Massachusetts,  2,437;  Michigan,  1,423;  Minnesota,  664;  Mississippi,  115;  Missouri, 
1,154;  Montana,  149;  Nebraska,  335;  Nevada,  32;  New  Hampshire,  124;  New  Jersey,  1,893;  New  Mexico, 
45;  New  York,  5,972;  North  Carolina.  189;  North  Dakota,  162;  Ohio,  2,643;  Oklahoma,  292;  Oregon,  337; 
Pennsylvania,  3,469;  Philippine  Islands,  9;  Porto  Rico,  4;  Rhode  Island,  349;  South  Carolina,  92;  South 
Dakota,  149;  Tennessee,  254;  Texas,  619;  Utah,  131;  Vermont,  80;  Virginia.  299;  Washington,  563;  West 
Virginia,  238;  Wisconsin,  947;  Wyoming,  45;  U.  S.  Army,  10;  U    S.  Navy,  11      Total,  t37,009. 

Foreign  countries:  Austria-Hungary,  152;  Belgium,  56;  Canada,  667;  Cuba,  20;  Denmark,  32;  England, 
1,033;  France,  379:  Germany,  1,475:  Ireland,  25;  Italy,  70;  Japan,  13;  Mexico,  26;  Norway,  38;  Russia,  37; 
Scotland.  93;  Sweden,  82;  Switzerland,  122;  other  countries,  275      Total  foreign,  4,595. 

GENERAL    PATENT    STATISTICS. 
The  following  table  Is  compiled  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  1915.     It  exhibits 
the  number  of  patents  issued  by  foreign  countries  to  December  31,  1913,  and  the  United  States  from  the 
earliest  records  to  December  31,  1914: 


Countries. 


Austria    

Austria-Hungary. . 

Belgium 

Canada 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Hungary 

India 

Italy  and  Sardinia. 
Japan 


To  1870 
Inclusive. 


15,350 
35,044 

4,081 
103,934 

9,996 
53.408 


445 
4,723 


1871  to 
1913. 


81,692 

67,583 

236,000 

152,199 

384,620 

275,974 

425,063 

57,988 

12,653 

120,825 

25.022 


Total. 


81,692 

82,933 

271,044 

156,280 

488,554' 

285,970 

478,471 

57,988 

13,098 

125,548 

25.022 


Countries. 


Russia 

Spain  

Sweden 

Switzerland 

All    other    foreign 
countries 


Total  foreign. 
United  States. 


Grand  total  to  1914 
United  States.  1914 


To  1870 
Inclusive. 


1,464 


1.629 
8,363 


238,437 
120,573 


359,010 


1871  to 
1913. 


30,844 
51,993 
37,693 
63.944 

197,995 


2,222,088 
972,650 


3,194,738 


Total. 


32,308 
51,993 
39,322 
63,944 

206,358 


2,460,525 
*1,093,223 

3,553,748 
39,945 


*  Including  9,957  patents  Issued  prior  to  July  1,  1836. 
including  190  reissues  and  56  patents  withdrawn. 


on  which  date  the  present  series  began,    t  Not 
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The  Federation  of  French  Alliances  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  number  150  groups.  The  officers 
of  the  federation  are:  Honorary  President — J.  J.  Jusserand,  French  Ambassador.  President — J.  Le  Roy 
White,  Baltimore.  Vice-Presidents — M.  Alexander,  T.  Mason,  New  York;  H.  Klrke  White,  Detroit;  G. 
Desaulnlers,  Montreal;  A.  Legallet,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  B.  E.  Young,  Nashville.  Tenn.  Secretary — M. 
Louis  Delamarre.     Treasurer — M.  T.  TUeston  Wells.     Office,  147  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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REGISTRATION    OF    TRADE-MARKS 

IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  new  "Act  to  authorize  the  registration  of  trade- 
rnarks  used  in  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  or  among  the  several  States  or  Indian  tribes, 
and  to  protect  the   same,"   approved  February    20,    1905,   and  ilater  amendatory   acts. 

"The  owner  of  a  trade-marls  used  in  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  or  among  the 
several  States,  or  with  Indian  tribes,  provided  such  owner  shall  be  domiciled  within  tha 
tenitory  of  the  United  States,  or  lesides  in  or  is  located  in  any  foreign  country,  wnich,  by 
treaty,  convention,  or  law,  affords  similar  privileges  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
may  obtain  registration  for  such  tiade-mark  by  complying  with  the  lollowing  requirements: 
Fiist,  by  filing  in  the  Patent  Office  an  application  tlierefor,  in  writing,  addressed  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  signed  by  the  applicant,  specifying  his  name,  domicile,  location, 
and  citizenship;  the  class  of  merchandise  and  the  particular  description  of  goods  comprised 
in  such  class  to  which  the  trade-mark  is  appronriated;  a  statement  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  same  is  applied  and  affixed  to  goods,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  tiade- 
mark  has  been  used;  a  description  of  the  trade-mark  itself  shall  be  included,  if  desiied  by 
the  applicant  or  required  by  the  Commissioner,  provided  such  description  is  of  a  character 
to  meet  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner.  With  this  statement  shall  be  filed  a  drawing  of 
the  trade-mark,  signed  by  the  applicant,  or  his  attorney,  and  such  number  of  specimens  of 
the  trade-mark,  as  actually  used,  as  may  be  required  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 
Second,  by  paying  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  and  other- 
wise complying  with  the  requirements  of  this  act  and  such  regulations  as  may  be  pi  escribed 
by   the   Commissioner   of  Patents. 

"A  certificate  of  registration  shall  remain  in  force  for  twenty  years,  except  that  in  tha 
case  of  trade-marks  previously  registered  in  a  foreign  country  such  certificates  shall  cease 
to  be  in  force  on  the  day  on  which  the  trade-mark  ceases  to  be  protected  in  such  foreign 
country,  and  shall  in  no  case  remain  in  force  more  than  twenty  years,  unless  renewed. 
Certificates  of  registration  may  be,  from  time  to  time,  renewed  for  like  periods  on  pay- 
ments of  the  renewal  fees  requiied  by  this  act,  upon  request  by  the  registrant,  his  legal  rep- 
resentatives, or  transfeiees  of  record  in  the  Patent  Office,  and  such  request  may  be  made 
at  any  time  not  more  than  six  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  the 
certificates  of  registration  were  issued  or  renewed.  Certificates  of  registration  in  force  at 
the  date  at  which  this  act  takes  effect  shall  remain  in  force  for  the  period  for  which  they 
were  issued,  but  shall  be  renewable  on  the  same  conditions  and  for  the  same  periods  as 
certificates  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  and  when  so  renewed  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  certificates  Issued  under  this  act. 

"The  registration  of  a  trade-mark  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  o'wnership.  Any  nerson  who  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner 
thereof,  reproduce,  counterfeit,  copy,  or  colorably  imitate  any  such  trade-mark  and 
affix  the  the  same  to  merchandise  of  substantially  the  same  descriptive  properties  as 
those  set  forfh  in  the  registration,  or  to  labels,  signs,  prints,  packages,  wrappers,  or 
receptacles  intended  to  be  used  upon  or  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  merchandise  of 
substantially  the  same  descriptive  properties  as  those  set  forth  in  such  registration, 
and  shall  use.  or  shall  have  used,  such  reproduction,  co'unterfeit,  copy,  or  colorable 
imitation  in  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with  a  foreign  nation,  or  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  shall  be  lia.We  to  an  action  for  damages  thertfor  at  the  suit  of  the 
owner  thereof:  and  whenever  In  any  such  actic'n  a  verdict  is  rendered  for  the  plaintiff, 
the  court  may  enter  iudgment  therein  for  any  sum  above  the  amount  found  by  the 
verdict  as  the  aotual  diamagres.  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  not  ex- 
ceeding three   times  the  amount  of  such  verdict,   together  with  the  ccsts." 

No  trade-mark  will  be  registered  which  consists  of  or  comprises  Immoral  or 
scandalous  matter,  or  W'hioh  consists  of  or  comprises  the  flag  or  coat  of  arms  o'r  other 
insisrnia  of  the  United  States,  or  any  simulation  thereof,  or  of  any  State  or  muni- 
cioallty.  or  of  any  foreiarn  naticn.  or  which  consists  -of  or  comprises  any  design  or 
picture  that  has  been  adopted  by  any  fraternal  society  as  its  emblem,  or  of  any  name, 
distlnguishins;  mark,  character,  emtblem,  cc'lors,  flag,  or  banner  adopted  by  any  insti- 
tution, organization,  club,  or  society  which  was  incorporated  in  any  State  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  date  o.f  the  adoption  and  use  bv  the  applicant;  Provided,  That  sa'c". 
name,  distinguisliing  mark  character,  emblem,  colors,  flag,  or  banner  was  adopted  and 
publicly  used  by  said  institution,  organization,  club,  .cT  society  'prior  to  the  date  nf 
adoption  and  use  by  the  applicant;  unless  it  shall  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  that  the  mark  was  adopted  and  used  as  a  trade 
mark  by  the  applicanft  or  applican't's  predecessors,  from  whoin  title  is  derived, 
at  a  date  prior  to  the  date  'Cf  its  adoiption  by  such  fraternal  society  as  its  emblem, 
or  which  trade-mark  Is  identical  with  a  registered  or  known  t.rade-mark  owned 
and  in  use  by  another,  and  appropriated  to  merchandise  of  the  same  descriptive 
properties,  or  which  so  neaiHy  resembles  a  registered  or  known  trade-mbrk  owned 
and  in  use  by  another,  and  appropriated  to  merchandise  'C'f  the  same  descriptive 
properties  as  to  be  likely  to  oause  confusion  or  mistake  In  the  mind=!  of  the 
Dublic.  or  to  deceive  purchasers;  or  which  consists  merely  in  the  name  of  an  in- 
dividual, firm,  corporation,  or  association,  not  written,  printed,  impressed,  or  woven 
in  seme  particular  or  distinctive  manner  or  in  association  with  a  portrait  of  the  in- 
dividual, or  merely  in  words  or  devices  which  are  descriptive  of  tlie  eoods  with  which 
thev  are  used,  or  of  the  character  or  quality  of  such  goods,  or  merely  a  geographical 
name  or  term;  no  pcrtrait  of  a  living  individual  will  be  registered  as  a  trade-mark, 
except  by  the  consent  of  such  individua.l  evidenced  by  an  instrumemt  in  writing;  and 
no  trade-mark  will  be  registered  which  is  used  in  unlawful  business,  or  upon  any 
article  iniurious  in  itself,  or  which  has  been  used  with  the  design  of  deceiving  the 
public    in  the  purchase  of  nrerchandise.   or  which  has  been   abandoned. 

Anv  mark,  used  in  commerce  with  foreign  nations  or  among  the  several  States  or 
With   Indian   tribes,   may  be   registered   if  it   has   been   in   actual   and   exdlusive  use  a3  a 
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trade-mark   of   the   appiicant,    or   his  predecessors   from   whom   he   derived   title,   for  ten 
years  next  preceding:  the  passage  of  the  act  of  February  20,    1905. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  February   IS,   1909,  the  second  section  of  the  trades- 
mark   act   was  amended   so   as   to   read   as   follows: 

"The  application  prescribed  In  the  foregoing  section,  in  order  to  create  any  right  what- 
ever in  favor  of  the  party  filing  it.  must  be  accompanied  by  a  written  declaration  verified 
by  the  applicant,  or  by  a  member  of  the  firm  or  an  officer  of  the  corporation  or  association 
a'pplvingr.  to  the  effect  that  the  applicant  believes  ihimselif  or  the  firm,  corporation,  or  asso- 
ciation in  whose  behalf  he  makes  the  appiication  to  be  the  owneo"  of  the  trade-marksough't 
to  be  registered,  and  that  no  other  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association,  to  the  best  of 
the  applicant's  knowledge  and  belief,  has  the  right  to  use  such  trade-mark  in  the  United 
States,  either  in  the  identical  form  or  in  such  near  resemblance  thereto  as  might  be  calcu- 
lated to  deceive;  that  such  trade-mark  is  used  in  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or 
with  foreign  nations,  or  with  Indian  tribes,  and  that  the  description  and  di  awing  presented 
truly  represent  the  trade-mark  sought  to  be  registered  If  the  applicant  resides  or  is  located 
in  a  foreign  country,  the  statement  required  shall,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  set  forth 
that  the  trade-mark  has  been  registered  by  the  applicant,  or  that  an  application  for  the 
registration  thereof  has  been  filed  by  him  in  the  foreign  country  in  which  he  resides  or  is 
located,  and  'Shall  give  the  date  o.f  siich  registration,  or  the  application  therefor,  as  the  case 
may  be,  except  that  in  the  application  in  such  cases  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  state  that 
the  mark  has  been  used  in  commerce  with  the  United  States  or  among  the  States 
thereof.  The  verification  required  by  this  se.ction  may  be  made  before  any  person 
within  the  United  States  authorized  by  law  to  adminis.ter  oaths,  or.  when  the  appli- 
cant resides  in  a  fore'i.-^n  country,  before  any  Minister,  Charge  d'Affaires.  Consul,  or 
commercial  agent  holding  commission  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
before  any  notary  public.  Judge,  or  Magistrate  having  an  official  seal  and  authorized 
to  administer  oaths  in  t'he  foreign  country  in  which  the  applicant  may  be  wihose  au- 
thority shall  be  proved  by  a  centificate  of  a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States." 

A  fee  of  $10.00  ds  required  by  law  to  be  paid  with  eao'h  applicaition  for  the  regis- 
tration of  a  trade -mark,  and  this  fee  will  include  the  certificate  of  regjistration.  if  the 
trade-mark  be  determined   to  be   registrable. 

TRADE-MARK   TREATIES  WITH  FOREIGN  NATIONS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  GCvernments  with  which  conventions  for  the  reciprocal 
registration  and  protection  of  trade-marks  have  been  entered  into  by  the  United 
gtates — \ustria-Hungary.  Belgium.  Denmark.  France.  Ge-rmany.  Great  B'ritain  (in- 
cluding colonies).  Italy.  Japan  (including  China  and  Korea).  Luxemburg.  Mexico, 
Roumanla,  Servia.  Spain.  The  laws  of  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands  being  so 
framed  as  to  afford  reciprocal  privileges  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  Govern- 
ment which  affords  similar  privileges  to  the  people  of  those  countries,  the  mere  ex- 
change af  diplomatic   notes,   giving  notice   of   the  fact,   accomplishes  all  the  purposes  of 

a    fcTmal    convention.  ■ * 

IRRIGATION,    UNITED    STATES    GOVERNMENT    PROJECTS. 

Approved  projects  commenced,  area  to  be  reclaimed,  with  expenditure  to  and  peicentage  of  completion 
on  December  31,  1914.  listed  by  States     (Source:     The  Reclamation  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior.) 

Estimates  December  31,   1914. 


State. 


Arizona 

Arizona-California 
California 

Colorado 

Idaho  

Kansas 


Montana 

Montana-North  Dakota 
Nebraska-Wyoming 
Nevada        


New  Mexico 
New  Mexico-Texas 
North  Dakota. 
Oklahoma .  .  .  . 

Oregon 

Oregon-California.  . 
South  Dakota 
Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 


Total . 


P*roJect. 


Salt  River 

Yuma.        .  

Orlaud ....  

1  Grand  Valley    .  .    .  . 
(  Uncompahgre  Valley. . . 

j  Boise. ...  

I  Minidoka. . .  .... 

Garden  City  

(•Huntley.  .  .  .  .      .  . 

\  Milk  River    .        ... 

•^  Sun  River 

Lower  Yellowstone 

North  Platte 

Truckee-Carson 
(  Carlsbad  .  .  . . .  . 

(  Hondo.  ... 

Rio  Grande 

North  Dakota  pumping 

Lawton .       .  ; 

Umatilla    ... 

Klamath ... 

Belief  ourche 

Strawberry  Valley   . 
j  Okanogan .... 
(  Yakima 

Shoshone 


Per  Cent. 

Area 

Expendi- 

of  Com- 

tures-o 

pletion.ft 

Acres. 

Dollars. 

211,366 

12,323,780 

96 

129,000 

7,581,562 

70 

20.300 

783,985 

79 

53,000 

1,630,964 

39 

140.000 

5,821,641 

65 

255.000 

10,488,329 

82 

120,100 

5,885,802 

91 

10,677 

379,959 

100 

32,688 

1,614,545 

98 

219,557 

3,267,263 

32 

174,046 

2,065,449 

20 

60,116 

3,249,394 

96 

129,270 

6,862,926 

94 

206,000 

5,838.112 

80 

20,261 

1,060,283 

100 

10,000 

384,004 

98 

155,000 

3,972,463 

40 

26.314 

1,006,468 

60 

2,500 

5,311 

Preliminary 

36,300 

2,031,705 

72 

70,700 

2,658,841 

84 

100,000 

3,534,967 

92 

50,000 

2,474,109 

73 

10,099 

795,474 

90 

dl44,831 

7,886,007 

eOO 

164,122 

4,397,862 

51 

2.551.247 

98.001.205 

a  The  amoimts  in  this  column  include  the  total  amounts  paid  out  for  construction  and  operation  and 
maintenance  without  deducting  amcunts  that  have  been  collected  for  services  rendered,  operation  and 
maintenance  assessments,  etc.  6  The  peicentages  noted  in  this  column  represent  the  approximate  ratio 
which  costs  of  construction  to  date  bear  to  present  estimate  of  total  construction  cost,  c  25,000  acres 
additional  in  Mexico,  d  Sunnyside  unit,  110,828  acres;  Tleton  unit,  34,003  acres  e  Storage  unit.  30  per 
cent  ;  Sunnyside,  99  per  cent.;  Tieton,  99  per  cent. 

On  December  31,  1914,  there  had  been  constructed  numerous  dams  and  over  9,000  miles  of  irrigation 
canals  and  ditcfts,  involving  excavation  of  over  122,000,000  cubic  yards  of  material.  The  value  of  irrigated 
crops  grown  on  the  reclamation  projects  under  operation  in  1914  was  about  $16,500,000. 
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THE    CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE   OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    OF    AMERICA. 

A  FEDERATION   OF   COMMERCIAL   ORGANIZATIONS.     NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS. 

WASHINGTON.   D.  C. 

Organized  at  the  National  Commercial  Conference  called  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  anfl 
held  at  Washington.  D.  C,  April  22  and  23,  1912. 

Presidrnt — John  H.  Fahey,  Boston,  Mass.  Vice-Presidents — Henry  L.  Corbett,  Portland,  Ore.,  Jor 
Western  States;  Robert  F.  Maddox,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  /or  Southern  Central  States;  Samuel  MacRoberts,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  lor  Eastern  States,  and  Joseph  H.  Delrees,  Chicago,  111.,  tor  Northern  Central  States. 
TreasuTCT — John  Joy  Edson,  Washington,  D.  C.  Chairman  Executive  Committee — R.  G.  Rhett,  Charleston, 
S  C.  General  Secretary — Elliot  H.  Goodwin,  Washington,  D.  C.  Assistara  Secretary — D.  A.  Skinner, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Purposes — To  encourage  and  promote  the  organization  oi  associations  of  business  In  all  parts  of  the 
country.  To  study  the  work  of  existing  organizations  and  their  value  to  their  respective  trades  and 
communities,  and  to  clear  the  information  thus  acquired  for  the  benefit  of  all  organizations  desiring  to 
Increase  their  efficiency.  To  advocate  the  standardization  of  association  methods  and  of  association  enort, 
and  to  urge  the  adoption  of  those  standards  which  have  been  found  most  eflective  in  so  far  as  they  may 
be  applicable  to  local  or  trade  conditions. 

To  study  the  work  performed  by  all  Government  Bureaus  In  any  way  related  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  to  encourage  and  support  appropriation  measures  for  their  further  development,  and  to  utilize 
the  data  which  they  gather  by  directing  it  Into  the  channels  to  which  it  is  immediately  applicable. 

To  carefully  analyze  all  statistics  with  regard  to  the  production  and  distribution  of  our  manufactures 
at  home  and  abroad;  to  be  watchful  of  every  Influence  calculated  to  retard  our  commercial  development, 
and  to  become  a  source  of  Information  with  respect  to  new  opportunities  for  trade  expansion,  especially  In 

When  debatable  policies  affecting  our  National  commerce  are  advocated  by  the  Federal  authorities, 
there  should  be  a  recognized  organization  capable  of  expressing  the  business  opinion  of  the  entire  country 
available  for  conference,  alike  to  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  act  in  this  capacity — not  to 
originate  legislation,  nor  to  be  unnecessarily  critical  of  legislation  proposed  by  others,  but  rather  to  assume 
that  the  National  Government  desires  to  act  In  harmony  with  the  commercial  Interests  of  the  country  and 
will  accept  our  co-operation  in  an  endeavor  to  make  all  business  leRlslation  constructive. 

There  are  three  great  wealth-producing  factors  In  our  National  life — Commerce,  labor,  and  agriculture. 
Labor,  through  its  State  and  National  organizations,  strives  for  legislation  in  Its  own  Interest  and  presents 
Its  demands  with  the  united  voice  of  two  million  union  workers.  Agriculture  likewise  presents  its  demands 
through  its  National  organization,  and  these  are  heeded  In  both  State  and  National  Legislatures.  Com- 
merce has  been  organized  into  local  and  trade  groups,  bat  not  as  an  effective  National  unit,  and  It  Is  to 
provide  such  a  unit,  as  powerful  as  those  enjoyed  by  labor  and  agriculture,  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  of  America  is  now  organized.  These  three  great  factors,  through  their  National 
organizations,  may  find  a  means  for  co-operation  on  many  subjects  In  which  there  is  a  vital  joint  Interest. 
Organization  Membership — Every  commercial  or  manufacturers'  association  not  organized  for 
private  purposes  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  In  the  chamber.  Such  associations  shall  be  of  two  classes: 
First — -Local  or  State  commercial  or  business  organizations  whose  chief  purpose  is  the  developmeat 
of  the  commercial  and  Industrial  interests  of  a  single  State,  city  or  locality. 

Second — Local,  State,  interstate  or  National  organizations  whose  membership  is  confined  to  one  trade 
or  group  of  trades. 

Representation — Each  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  delegate  and  one  vote  for  the  first  twenty-five  members,  and  one  delegate  and  one  vole 
for  each  additional  two  hundred  members  In  excess  of  twenty-five,  but  no  member  shall  be  entitled  to  more 
than  ten  delegates  and  ten  votes.  Organizations  having  less  than  twenty-five  members  may  be  admitted 
to  membership  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors  their  Importance  would  justify  their  admission, 
and  these  shall  be  entitled  to  one  delegate  and  one  vote. 

The  organization  membership  at  the  present  time  consists  of  over  650  commercial  and  trade  organiza- 
tions representing  over  275,000  corporations,  firms,  and  individuals,  among  which  every  State  in  the  Union 
Is  represented,  as  well  as  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  the  American  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  foreign  countries 

liiDiviDUAL  Membership — Persons,  firms,  and  corporations  who  are  members  in  good  standing  of  any 
organization  admitted  to  the  chamber  are  eligible  for  election  as  individual  members.  Individual  members 
receive  the  regular  publications  of  the  chamber  and  they  may  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  of  the 
National  headquarters;  may  attend  all  regular  and  special  meetings  of  the  chamber  and,  subject  to  the 
rules  of  such  meetings,  may  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor,  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  vote  except  as  duly 
accredited  delegates  of  organization  members.  Individual  membership  Is  limited  to  5,000,  and  at  the 
present  time  consists  of  more  than  2,700  individuals,  firms,  or  corporations  representing  merchants,  manu- 
lacturers,  lawyers,  bankers,  engineers,  railroad  officials,  and  other  business  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Service — The  Legislative  Bulletin,  Issued  weekly  during  the  sessions  of  Congress,  constitutes  a  thorough 
digest  of  current  and  National  legislation  published  for  business  men. 

The  Business  Bulletins  give  members  prompt  and  accurate  notice  of  all  Government  activities  affecting 
the  business  of  the  country,  announcements  regarding  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  income  tax,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  moratorla,  contraband,  embargo,  etc. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  bulletins  contain  accurate  Information  In  regard  to  the  activities  ot 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  Nation's  Business,  published  monthly,  contains  up-to-date  facts  in  regard  to  National  questions 
affecting  commerce  and  industry. 

The  Division  of  Information  is  maintained  under  the  direction  of  business  and  legal  experts.  Through 
this  division  members  are  furnished  direct  with  advice  or  data  from  official  or  other  first-hand  sources 
available  in  the  Government  departments,  the  Library  ot  Congress,  or  elsewhere  in  Washington. 


NATIONAL    ASSEMBLY    OF    CIVIL    SERVICE    COMMISSIONS. 

President — F.  E.  Doty,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Vice-PreHdents — J.  E.  Campbell,  Pueblo,  Col.;  Henry 
Moskowltz,  New  York  City;  Joseph  C.  MulhoUand,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Secretary-Treasurer — John  T. 
■Ooyle,  1724  F  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  assembly  was  organized  in  1906.  The  objects  are  to  enable  all  those  charged  with  the  admlnis- 
tratlon  of  civil  service  laws  to  become  acquainted  and  exchange  ideas.  To  promote  co-operation,  imiformlty 
and  perfection  of  methods  of  the  different  commissions.  To  enable  the  commissions  to  profit  by  exchange 
of  Ideas  with  officers  who  are  directing  departments  and  to  give  such  officers  broader  opportunity  to  Inform 
themselves  on  the  methods  of  the  merit  system. 
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UNITED    STATES    EXECUTIVE    CIVIL    SERVICE. 

(Revlsea  for  this  Issue  of  The  Wokld  Almanac  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.) 
The  purpose  of  the  Civil  Service  act,  as  declared  in  its  title,  ia  "to  regulate  and  improve  the  Civil  Service 
of  the  United  States."  It  provides  for  the  appointment  of  three  Commissioners,  a  chief  Examiner,  a  Secre- 
tary, and  other  employes,  and  maites  It  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  aid  the  President  as  he  may  request 
In  preparing  suitable  rules  for  carrying  the  act  into  effect:  to  make  regulations  to  govern  all  examinations 
held  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  to  make  investigations  and  report  upon  all  matters  touching  the 
enforcement  and  eflect  of  the  rules  and  regulations.    The  address  of  the  commission  Is  Washington,  D.  C. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  RULES. 
The  act  requires  the  rules  to  provide,  as  nearly  as  the  conditions  of  good  administration  will  warrant, 
for  open  competitive  practical  examinations  for  testing  the  fitness  of  applicants  tor  the  classified  service; 
for  the  ailing  of  all  vacancies  by  selections  from  among  those  graded  highest;  for  the  apportionment  of  ap- 
pointments at  Washington  among  the  States  upon  the  basis  of  population,  for  a  period  of  probation  before 
absolute  appointment;  that  no  person  In  the  public  servlcs  shall  be  obliged  to  contribute  service  or  money 
for  political  purposes;  that  persons  In  the  competitive  service,  while  retaining  the  right  to  vote  as  they  pleasa 
or  to  express  privately  their  political  opinions,  shall  take  no  active  part  in  political  campaigns,  and  that  no 
person  in  said  service  has  any  right  to  use  his  official  authority  or  Influence  to  coerce  the  political  action  of 
any  person  or  body. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  SERVICE. 
There  were  on  June  30,  1914,  482,721  positions  in  the  Executive  Civil  Service,  60  per  cent,  of  which, 
or  about  292,460,  were  subject  to  competitive  examination  The  expenditure  for  salaries  in  the  Executive 
Civil  Service  is  over  $200,000,000  a  year.  The  Civil  Service  act  does  not  require  the  classification  of  persons 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  or  of  persons  employed  merely  as  laborers  or  work- 
men.  Many  positions  are  excepted  in  part  from  the  provisions  of  the  rules  for  various  reasons. 

APPLICATIONS. 

Persons  seeking  to  be  examined  must  file  an  application  blank  The  blank  for  the  Departmental  Ser- 
vice at  Washington.  Railway  Mall  Service,  the  Indian  School  Service,  and  the  Government  Printing  Service 
should  be  requested  directly  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington.  The  blank  for  the  Customs, 
Postal,  or  Internal  Revenue  Service  should  be  requested  of  the  Civil  Service  Board  of  Examiners  at  the 
office  where  service  is  sought. 

Applicants  for  examination  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  proper  age.  No  person 
using  intoxicating  liquors  to  excess  may  be  appointed.  No  discrimination  is  made  on  account  of  sex,  color, 
or  political  or  religious  opinions.  The  limitations  of  age  vary  wltti  the  dlflerent  services,  but  do  not  apply 
to  any  person  honorably  discharged  from  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  dis- 
ability resulting  from  wounds  or  sicliness  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  examinations  are  open  to  all  persons  qualified  in  respect  to  age,  citizenship,  legal  residence,  char- 
acter, and  health  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  41,206  persons  were  appointed.  Of  those 
appointed,  2,595  were  rural  letter-carriers,  7,030  were  mechanics  and  workmen  at  navy  yards  appointed 
on  registration  tests  of  fitness  given  by  a  board  of  labor  employment  at  each  yard.  Several  hundred  different 
kinds  of  examinations  were  held,  each  one  of  which  Involved  different  tests.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
of  these  examinations  contained  educational  tests,  the  others  being  for  mechanical  trades  or  skilled  occu- 
pations and  consisting  of  certificates  of  employers  or  fellow-workmen.  Examinations  are  held  twice  a  year 
in  each  State  and  Territory,  the  places  and  dates  being  publicly  announced. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

In  case  of  a  vacancy  not  filled  by  promotion,  reduction,  transfer,  or  reinstatement,  the  highest  three 
of  the  sex  called  for  on  the  appropriate  register  are  certified  for  appointment,  the  apportionment  being  con- 
sidered in  appointments  at  Washington.  In  the  absence  of  eliglbles,  or  when  the  work  is  of  short  duration, 
temporary  appointments,  without  examination,  are  permitted.  The  number  of  women  applying  for  ordinary 
clerical  places  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  calls  of  appointing  officers.  The  chances  of  appointment  are  good 
tor  teachers,  matrons,  seamstresses,  and  physicians  In  the  Indian  Service,  for  male  stenographers  and  type- 
writers, draughtsmen,  patent  examiners,  civil,  n»echanlcal,  and  electrical  engineers,  and  for  technical  and 
scientific  experts. 

PREFERENCE  CLAIMANTS. 

Persons  who  served  In  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  and  were  discharged  by  reason 
of  disabilities  resulting  from  wounds  or  sickness  Incvirred  in  the  line  of  duty,  are,  under  the  Civil  Service 
rules,  given  certain  preferences.  They  are  released  from  all  maximum  age  limitations,  are  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment at  a  grade  of  65,  while  all  others  are  obliged  to  obtain  a  grade  of  70,  and  are  certified  to  appoint- 
ing officers  before  ail  others  Subject  to  the  other  conditions  of  the  rules,  a  veteran  of  the  rebellion  or  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  or  the  widow  of  any  such  person,  or  any  army  nurse  of  either  war,  may  be  reinstated  with- 
out regard  to  the  length  of  time  he  or  she  has  been  separiited  from  the  service. 

INSULAR  POSSESSIONS. 

Examinations  are  also  held  for  positions  in  the  Philippines,  Porto  Klco,  and  Hawaii,  and  also  for  the 
Isthmian  Canal  service. 

THE  UNCLASSIFIED  SERVICE. 

Under  an  executive  order  unclassified  laborers  are  appointed  after  open,  competitive  examination  upon 
theh-  physical  condition.    This  action  is  outside  the  Civil  Service  act. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

Among  the  publications  of  the  commission  tor  free  distribution  are  the  following: 

Manual  of  Examinations,  giving  places  and  dates  of  examinations,  rules  by  which  papers  are  rated, 
descriptions  of  examinations,  specimen  questions,  and  general  information. 

The  Civil  Service  act  and  rules. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  commission,  showing  its  worls.  These  aimual  reports  may  be  consulted  at 
public  libraries.  

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    LETTER    CARRIERS. 

The  objects  of  the  association  are:  First,  to  unite  fraternally  all  letter  carriers  In  the  United 
States  for  their  mutual  benefit.  Second,  to  obtain  and  secure  rights  as  Government  employes  and 
to  strive  at  all  times  to  promote  the  welfare  of  every  member.  Third,  to  create  and  establish  the 
United  States  Letter  Carriers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  as  defined  In  the  Constitution  and  General 
Laws  governing  said  association.  Fourth,  in  conjunction  with  the  Post-OfBce  Department,  to  strive 
lor  the  constant  Improvement  of  the  service.  Fifth,  to  create  and  establish  the  United  States  Letter 
Carriers'  Natlon.il  Sick  Benefit  Association.  The  association  has  a  membership  of  35,000.  The 
dues  are  $1.50  per  annum. 

PTesident^EAv/arA  3.  Galnor,  Muncle,  Ind.  Vice-President — Al.  Tharp,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Secre- 
tary— Edward  J.  Cantwell,  Washington,  D.  C.  Treasurer — Charles  D.  Duffy,  Chicago,  lU.  Head* 
Quarters,  946  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE    CIVIL    SERVICE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

JJUMBER   OF   FEDERAL   OFFICES,    CLASSIFIED. 
CPrepared  In  the  office  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission.) 


Department  and  Subdivision  of  the  Service 


Compet- 
itive Po- 
sitions, 
June   30, 
1914. 


Excepted 
and  Non 
competl 
tive  Po- 
sitions. 


Unclassi- 
fied  Po- 
sitions, 
June   30, 
1914 


Total  Positions  on 
June  30,  1914. 


Presl-  All 

dentlal      Others. 


Total. 


(In  Washington,  D   C  ) 

White  House 

State  Department   .  .  .  

Treasury  Department  

War  Department.     ,  .  .... 

Navy  Department 

Post-Oince  Department ...  

Department  of  the  Interior 

Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
Miscellaneous 

Department  of  Justice 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  Commerce 

Department  of  Labor 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Smithsonian  Institution  and  Bureaus 

State,  War,  and  Navy  Departments  Building   .  . 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission 

Government  Printing  Office 

Total 

(Outside  Washington,  D.  C.) 
Treasury  Department; 

Assistant  Custodian  and  Janitor  Service  and 
Contingent  Force  on  Public  Buildings 

Mint  and  Assay  Service 

Sub-Treasury  Service 

Public  Health  Service 

Llle-Saving  Service  

Customs  Service 

Internal  Revenue  Service 

Miscellaneous 

War  Department: 

Quartermaster  Corps 

Ordnance  Department  (at  large)      

Engineer  Department  (at  large)   

Miscellaneous 

Navy  Department: 

Exclusive  of  trades  and  labor  positions     . . . 

Trades  and  labor  positions  . 
Post -Office  Department 

Post-Offices,  except  Fourth-Class  Postmasters 

Fourth-Class  Postmasters ...  

Rural  Carrier  Service 

Railway  Mall  Service    

Department  of  the  Interior: 

Land  Service 

Pension  Agency  Service 

Indian  Service 

Reclamation  Service , 

Miscellaneous 

Department  of  Justice 

Department  of  Agriculture    

Department  of  Commerce: 

Lighthouse  Service 

Immigration  Service*    

Steamboat-Inspection  Service 

Miscellaneoust 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission     

Civil  Service  Commission 

Isthmian  Canal  Service 


Total. 


Grand  total  of  table 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  unclassified 
excepted  working  force,  June  30,  1914t  . . 


and 


Grand  total. 


190 

7,208 

2,139 

1,141 

1,446 

4,632 

631 

113 

236 

3,340 

2,005 

17 

699 

219 

448 

115 

133 

3,639 


28,368 


2,226 

667 

418 

1,809 

2,264 

6,114 

3,042 

176 

4,692 

4,162 

8,370 

951 

2,960 
16,000 
491 
73,000 
48,502 
43,653 
22,679 

1,057 

2,483 

2,726 

568 

722 

7,725 

3,011 
1,420 
306 
542 
376 
39 
941 


264,092 


292,460 


34 

80 

41 

32 

9 

10 

131 

3 


277 

288 

24 


114 
1 
4 
1 
15 
5 


1.069 


50 
30 

l',i96 
1 

242 
1,142 

250 

1.178 

89 

749 

676 


98,484 

"i 


24 
4,641 
4,280 
5 
229 
1,527 
4,587 

2,400 

243 

6 

683 

22 


127 


122,867 


123,936 


3 

4 

643 

88 

2 
167 
269 


5 
25 

7 

2 

6 

20 


77 

34 

315 

729 

5 

18 

4 

259 

110 

13 
387 


3,067 


2,596 
129 

1 
130 

2 
611 

6 

6 

2,649 

1,278 

6,087 

722 

1 

4,000 

l,35i 


16 

■793' 

5 

1 

6 

601 

1,194 

1S8 

■l',628 


24,001 


27,068 


4 

862 

3 

10 

io 

5 


37 

274 

7,792 

2,259 

1,152 

1,640 

5,032 

634 

190 

547 

3,943 

2,758 

22 

831 

224 

751 

226 

161 

4,031 


960 


26 

9 

133 

'ii2 

67 

242 


8,650 


223 

"33 

8 
172 


7 
10 


32,504 


4,872 

826 

419 

3,135 

2,267 

6,967 

4,190 

432 

8,519 

5,529 

15.206 

2,349 

2,966 
20,000 
491 
172,835 
48,502 
43,654 
22,679 

1,097 
4,641 
7,556 
2,736 
798 
2,2.55 
12,913 

6,605 
1,851 

312 
2,853 

398 

39 

1,068 


9,692 


410,960 


10,652 


443,464 


37 

279 

7,817 

2,266 

1,154 

1,646 

5,052 

634 

194 

1,409 

3,946 

2,768 

22 

841 

229 

751 

226 

161 

4,032 


33,464 


4.872 
852 

428 
3,268 
2,267 
7,079 
4,257 

674 

8,519 

5,529 

15,206 

2,349 

2,966 
20,000 
491 
181,485 
48,502 
43,654 
22,879 

1,320 
4,641 
7,589 
2,736 
806 
2,427 
12,913 

6,605 
1,858 

322 
2,853 

398 

39 

1,068 


420,652 


454,116 
28,605 


482,721 


*  It  has  not  been  found  practicable  to  separate  the  employes  of  the  Department  of  Labor  from  those 
under  the  Department  of  Commerce,  t  Includes  field  employes  of  the  Bureaus  of  Census,  Fisheries,  Manu- 
factures, Navigation,  Standards,  and  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  t  On  June  30,  1914,  the  total  force  on 
the  Isthmus  was  29,673,  of  which  number  1,068  Is  carried  In  the  table  as  classified  and  excepted,  leaving  an 
unclassified  working  force  of  28.605 


The  Philippine  Government. 
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CIVIL    SERVICE    RULES    IN    THE    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK. 

Synopsis  of  regulations  go  verningthe  admission  of  persons  into  the  civil  service  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  Information  may  also  be  bad  by  applying  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Municipal  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Municipal  Building,  14th  floor.        ,  ,o„^    .      •,  ,r^    .i,         ,  ,     *       ,i 

Under  the  White  Civil  Service  law.  Chapter  370,  Laws  of  1899,  April  19,  the  rules  apply  to  all 
positions  in  the  service  of  the  city  of  New  York  except  officers  elected  by  the  people,  all  legislative 
officers  and  employes,  heads  of  any  department,  orsuperiuteudents,  principals,  or  teachers  in  a  public 
school  academy,  or  college.  This  requires  "examinations,  wherever  practicable,  to  ascertain  the 
fitness  of  applicants  for  appointment  to  the  civil  service  of  said  city."  The  Constitution  requires  that 
these  examinations  shall  be  competitive,  ' '  so  far  as  practicable. ' ' 

APPLICATIONS. 

Applications  are  received  only  for  such  positions  and  during  such  dates  as  advertised  in  the 
**City  liecord. ' ' 

Applications  of  competitors  for  positions  must  be  addressed  to  the  "Secretary  of  the  Municipal 
Civil  Service  Commission,  New  York  City,"  and  must  set  forth: 

First— The  affidavit  of  the  applicant  showing  his  age,  whether  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  giving 
his  place  of  residence,  with  the  street  and  number  thereof,  if  any ;  the  place,  nature,  and  extent  of  his 
education,andof  his  business  training  and  experience,  and  stating  whether  he  has  ever  been  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  city  of  New  York,  or  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  and  if 
so,  when  and  where.  ^  ..     ,        a,      ■     ., 

Second— A  sutement  whether  such  application  is  limited  to  any  particular  office  in  the  service. 

Third— The  certificate  of  four  reputable  persons  of  the  city  of  New  York,  that  they  have  been 
personally  acquainted  with  the  applicant  for  at  least  one  year,  and  believe  him  to  be  of  good  moral 
character,  of  temperate  and  industrious  habits,  and  in  all  respects  fitfor  the  service  he  wishes  to  enter, 
and  Uiat  each  of  them  is  willing  that  such  certificate  should  be  published  for  public  information,  and 
will  upon  request  give  such  further  information  concerning  the  applicant  as  he  may  possess. 

In  examinations  for  positions  requiring  experience,  applicants  must  file  with  tlieir  application 
an  experience  paper.  In  some  examinations  applicants  receiving  less  than  the  minimum  pass- 
ing mark  on  this  paper  are  barred  from  theuremainder  of  the  examination. 

Applicants  for  the  following  positions  must,  before  being  admitted  to  examination,  present  satis- 
factory evidence  as  to  the  following  facts: 

First— If  the  position  to  be  filled  be  that  of  physician,  surgeon,  medical  officer,  medical  superin- 
tendent, or  medical  inspector,, that  the  applicant  is  duly  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  practise  medicine  and  surgery. 

l\\  positions  where  the  duties  are  professional,  technical,  or  expert,  the  candidates  will  be  required 
to  present  evidences  of  the  preliminary  training  or  technical  education  they  have  undergone  to  qualify 
them  for  such  situations  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  examination. 

In  all  examinations  for  professional  positions,  or  positions  requiring  technical  knowledge,  no 
person  shall  be  placed  on  the  eligible  list  who  obtains  a  rating  in  technical  knowledge  of  less  than  76. 

CONDUCT   OF   EXAMINATIONS. 
Applicantsshall  be  admitted  to  examination  upon  the  production  of  the  oflacial  notification  to 

appear  for  that  purpose.  ^  .  ,.,,  ......^^,  ,.  -,. 

-^11  paper  upon  which  examinations  are  to  be  written  shall  be  furnished  to  the  applicants  by  the 
exaniiuiug  board  aud  shall  bear  some  suitable  olBcial  indorsement,  stamp,  or  mark,  for  the  purpose  of 

identifying  the  same.  .,.'■:.  .  ,,     •     ,  ,,...  ^ 

All  examinations  shall  be  in  writing,  except  such  as  refer  to  expertness  or  physical  qualities,  and 

except  as  herein  otherwise  provided.  ^       ^    ,.   ,,  v,       •  .  •     »i.        ;,        .  ..    , 

'Hie  sheets  of  questions  shall  be  numbered  and  shall  be  given  out  in  the  order  of  their  numbers, 
each  after  the  first,  being  given  onlv  when  the  competitor  has  returned  to  the  examiners  the  last 
sheetgiven  tohira.  In  general,  no  examination  shall  extend  beyond  five  hours  without  intermission;, 
aud  no  questions  given  out  at  any  session,  to  any  ijandidate,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  answered  at 
another  session.  ..,,,,. 

Each  examiner  shall  exercise  all  due  dihgence  to  secure  fairness  andprevent  all  collusion  and 
fraud  in  the  examinations.  ..,.,,.  ^  ,.,.,.    ^ 

The  time  allowed  for  completing  the  examination  shall  be  announced  before  the  first  paper  is. 
given  out 

The  following  municipal  departments  and  offices  come  under  jurisdiction  of  Civil  Service  rules: 

Elections,  Board  of. 
Estimate   acd    Apportioument, 
Board  of, 


Accounts,  Cora.  of. 
Armory,  Board  of. 
Assessors,  Board  of. 
Bellevue  and  Allied  HoBpltals, 
Board  of  Ambulance  Service. 
Boaid  of  Inebrieiy. 
Bo^ird  of  Water  Supply. 
Borough     I*iesident    in    each 

Borough,  Office  of  the. 
Bi  idees,  Dept.  of. 
Biiildiogs,  Bureau  of. 
Cliarities,  Dept.  of  Public, 


City  Record,  Supervisor  of  the. 

Civil  Service  CommissioD . 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Coroners. 

Coirection,  Dept.  of. 

Court,  City. 

Court,  City  Magistrate. 

Couil  House    Bo:ird. 

Court,  Municipal. 

Court  of  Special  Sessions. 

Docks  and  Ferries,  Dept.  of. 

Education,  Dept.  of. 


Examiners,  Board  of. 
Finance  Dept. 
Fire  Dept. 
Health  Dept. 
Law  Dept. 
Licenses,  Dept.  of. 
Mayor's  Office. 
Normal  College. 
Parks,  Dept.  of. 


Police  Dept. 

Public  Recreation  Commission. 
Public  VVorks  Bureau. 
Sinking  Fimd  Commission, 
Street  Cleaning,  Dept.  of. 
Taxes  and  Assessm'ta,  Dept.  of. 
Tenement  House  Dept. 
Water  Supply,  Gas,  and  Elec- 
tricity, 


supply,  Gai 
',  Dept.  of. 


Inspectors  of  Elections  and  Poll  Clerks  are  not  subject  to  competitive  examination. 


THE    PHILIPPINE    GOVERNMENT. 

(OfBcers  appointed  by  the  President.) 

Oowinor-GfMTal* — Francis  Burton  Harrison,  S13,500.  Vice'GovernoT* — Henderson  S.  Martin, 
$9,450.  Secretary  Finance  and  Justice* — Victorino  Mapa,  S9,450.  Secretary  Commerce  and  Police* — 
Clinton  L.  Riggs,  S9,450.  Secretary  of  the  Interior* — Winfred  T.  Denison,  S9,450.  Members  of 
Philipvine  Commission — Rafael  Palma,  Jaime  C.  de  Veyra,  Vicente  Ilustre,  and  Vicente  Singson 
Encarnaolon,  S6,750  each. 

SUPREME    COURT    OF    THE    PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS. 

Chief  Jitstice — Cayetano  S.  Arellano.     Associate  J-ustices — E.  Flnley  Johnson,  Florentlno  Torres,. 
Adam  C.  Carson,  Sherman  Moreland,  Grant  T.  Trent,  and  Manuel  Araullo,  §10,000  each. 
*  Also  member  of  Philippine  Commission,  with  additional  salary  of  $4,500. 
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SEAMEN'S    ACT. 

An  act  to  promote  the  welfare  of  American  seamen  In  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States;  to 
abolish  arrest  and  imprisonment  as  a  penalty  for  desertion  and  to  secure  the  abrogation  of  treaty^provlslonB 
In  relation  thereto;  and  to  promote  safety  at  sea.     (Approved  March  4,  1915.) 

Copies  of  the  act  and  circulars  concerning  Its  several  sections,  with  regulations,  will  be  issued  from 
time  to  time  by  Department  of  Commerce  in  Washington,   D.  C,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 

NATIONAL    STATUARY    HALL. 

Works  of  art  In  the  Capitol  Building,  Washington,  have  been  acquired  by  gift  from  private 
Individuals  Interested  In  the  preservation  of  the  historical,  biographical,  or  pictorial  art  of  the  nation; 
by  the  gift  from  States,  as  Instanced  by  the  statues  of  distinguished  citizens  forming  the  collection 
In  Statuary  Hall,  and  by  purchase  by  the  Government.  A  general  supervision  of  the  art  works  of 
the  Capitol  la  exercised  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library.  This  committee  also  has  charge 
of  accessions   to  the  art  works  of  the  Capitol  Building,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

Statuary  Hall,  formerly  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  established  as  Statuary 
Hall  by  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1864.  By  this  legislation  a  National  Hall  of  Statuary  was  created 
and  the  President  was  authorized  to  Invite  each  State  to  contribute  to  the  collection  to  be  formed'; 
two  statues.  In  either  marble  or  bronze,  of  deceased  citizens  of  the  State  whom  "for  historic  renown 
or  from  civil  or  military  services"  the  State  should  consider  as  worthy  of  commemoration  In  this 
National  Hall  of  Statuary. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  statues  presented  by  the  States  and  the  dates  of  the  works- 


State. 

Name. 

Date. 

State. 

Name. 

Date. 

Alabama 

J.  L.  M.  Curry 

Roger  Sherman 

JonathanTrumbull .... 

John  W.  Gorrle 

George  L.  Shoup 

James  Shields 

1906 
1872 
1872 
1914 
1909 
1893 
1905 
1899 
1909 
1909 
1913 
1904 
1914 
1877 
1901 
1901 
1873 
1872 
1889 
1913 
1899 
1899 

New  Hampshire. . 
•• 

John  Stark 

1894 

Connecticut 

Daniel  Webster 

Richard  Stockton 

Philip  Kearny 

Robert  R.  Livingston.  . 

George  Clinton 

James  A.  Garfield.  .  .  . 

William  Allen 

J.  P.  G.  Muhlenberg.    . 

Robert  Fulton 

Nathanael  Greene.  .  .    . 

Roger  Williams 

John  C.  Calhoun 

Stephen  F.  Austin.  .    . . 

Samuel  Houston 

Ethan  Allen 

1894 

Florida. .  .'.,... '. . 

New  Jersey 

*• 

1886 
1875 
1874 
1873 

Idaho 

Illinois 

New  York 

Frances  E.  Wlllard .... 

Oliver  P.  Morton 

Lew  Wallace 

Ohio 

1885 
1887 
1881 
1881 
1869 
1870 
1909 
1904 

Indiana 

Pennsylvania.  .  .  . 

Iowa 

James  Harlan 

Samuel  J.  Klrkwood.  . . 

John  J.  Ingalls 

George  W.  Gllck 

William  King 

Rhode  Island .... 

Kansas 

South  Carolina. . 
Texas 

Maine 

Maryland 

Charles  Carroll 

John  Hanson 

1904 

Vermont 

1875 

Massachusetts .  .  . 

Samuel  Adams 

John  WInthrop 

Lewis  Cass 

Jacob  Collamer 

Washington. 

1879 

Virginia 

1908 

Michigan 

R.  E.  Lee    .... 

1908 

Zacharlah  Chandler. .  . . 

Francis  P.  Blair 

Thomas  H.  Benton.  .  .  . 

West  Virginia. .  . 

John  E    Kenna 

Francis  H.  Plerpont. .  . 
James  Marquette 

1901 

Missouri 

1903 

Wisconsin 

1895 

REGENTS*  EXAMINATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  IN  1916. 

Rbornts*  Examinations  under  the  control  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  (office,  Alusny,  N.  Y.)  will  be  held  in 
1916  at  the  following  times  and  places:  Jan,  17-21,  inclusiTe,  at  New  York,  aud  about  900  academies  and  high  schools;  June  19-23, 
inclusive,  at  New  York,  and  about  900  academies  and  high  schools  EiamiDatlona  for  teachers'  certificates  are  held  on  the  same 
elates  as  the  Regents',  and  August  711,  Sept.  11-13,  Inclusive,  at  New  York,  Albany,  Syiactise,  Buffalo;  33  subjects.  September 
«zamiiiatious  are  for  piofeasional  and  technical  students  only.  Morning  session  begins  9.15  o'clock.  Afternoon  session  begiua  1.15 
o'clock.    For  conditions  goveming  examinations,  ses  Wobld  Almanac  for  1913,  page  161. 

University  CiiKnaNTiAi-s — Prelnniuuiv  (preaciidtmit)  ceitificale — Reading,  writing,  spelling,  elementary  English,  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  elemetitary  United  States  nistorv  wjtb  civics.  Students  from  counLrles  where  English  is  not  the  mother  tongue 
must  pass  an  examination  in  second  year  Englisn  for  any  one  of  the  professional  cei  tlfioates. 

1,AW,  Medicinb,  Bkntibtry,  ktc— Sixty  counts  qualifying  certificate.     All  candidates  taking  Regents' examinations  for 

Qualifying  certificates  in  law,  dentistry,  veterinary  science,  for  admtasion  to  examination  for  certified  public  accouniant.  and 
or  certified shortliaud  leporter,  must  earn  counia  upon   e:xamiiKitiOD  as  follows: 

English,  thiee  years,  10  counts;  elementaiy  algebrn,  5  counts,  plane  geometry,  5  counts;  physics  and  chemistry,  10  counts, 
or  physics  and  biology,  10  counts,  or  chemistry  and  biology,  10  counts  (for  n  medical  student  certificate,  physics,  c'hemlstiy  nnd 
biology,  16  counts);  .iny  second  year  foielgo  language,  10  counts;  American  history  with  ctvtcs,  6  counts;  electives,  16  counts 
(for  a  mediciil  student  cei  tificate,  10  counts). 

The  electives  shnll  be:  English  fourth  year,  3  counts;  Latin  second  year,  or  Greek  aecond  year,  or  French  second  year,  or 
German  second  year,  ot  Spanish  second  year,  or  Italian  second  year,  or  Hebrew  second  yaar,  10  counts;  advanced  algcbia,  5 
counts;  advanced  arithmetic,  2  counts;  physical  geography,  5  counls;  ancient  history,  6  counts;  "history  of  Great  Biitain  and 
Ireland,  5  counts;  *modern  history  1,  3  counts;  "modern  history  2,  3  counts;  economics,  2  counts;  elementary  bookkeeping  and 
business  practice,  3  counts;  advanced  bookkeepu)g  Mud  office  practice,  5  counts  ;  shorthand  1,  5  counts;  shorthand  2,  6  counts; 
felementary  representation,  2  counts;  ^advanced  design,  2  counts;  fadvanced  representation,  2  coimts. 

Professional  Ckrtificatks  Without  Examination — Candidnt^s  having  credentials  which  can  be  accepted  in  place  of  exaiu- 
luation-t  should  send  them  to  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Medical  Examinations — Examinations  for  license  to  practise  medicine  in  this  State  will  be  held  aa  follows  :  Jan. '25-28,  May 
16-19,  Jini»*  27-30,  September  19-22,  :\tNew  York,  Albany,  Svracuse,  and  Buffalo.    (Each  candidate  is  notified  na  to  eiact  place.) 

Fhahmacv  and  Drugoist  Examinations— Jan.  26-27,  May  17-18,  June  28-29,  September  20-21, 

Chiropooy  Examinations — Dates  and  plnces  of  examinations  same  as  Medicnl  Cxaniinatlous. 

Dental  Examinations — Dates  and  places  of  exnniimitlons  same  as  Medical  ExaminatiOBs  shown  above, except  that  no  ex* 
arolnation  Is  given  in  May,      The  priictical  ezaniinntiou  is  held  on  the  Saturday  morning  following  the  regular  examlnatioufl. 

Veterinary  Examinations — Dates  and  places  of  examinations  sam«  as  Medical  Examinations  shown  above. 

Certified  Public  Accountants — Dates  of  examinations:  Jan.  25-27,  June  27-29,  at  New  York,  Albany,  Syracuse, 
and  Buffalo. 

Certified  Shorthand  Reporters— Examinations  on  the  first  iv^  days  of  the  ottier  regular  profeaaional  examinations, 
when  theie  are  applicants,  in  January  and  June  of  each  year. 

Rkqistration  of  Nursbb^Two  exaniinatione  will  beheld  annually  In  January  :md  June  respectively.  Applications  should 
be  made  at  least  ten  days  in  advance  to  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Examination  Division,  Albany,  N.  Y, 
Dates  :  Jan.  '.*5-27,  June  27-29,  at  New  York,  Albany,  Syracuse,  and  Buffalo.    (Each  candidate  is  notified  as  to  exact  place.) 

Optometry  Examinations— Examinations  J:in.  25-27,  June  21-29,  Sept.  19-21.  (Each  candidate  is  notified  as  to  exact  phice.) 
Application  should  be  made  at  least  one  week  in  advance  to  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Examination  Division, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

^Candidates  who  have  credit  in  history  of  Gieat  Britain  and  Ireland  (3  or  5)  may  receive  credit  for  modern  history  2  but 
not  for  modem  history  1.  Candidates  who  have  credit  in  Emopeau  history  may  not  have  oredit  in  modern  history  1  or  2, 
-f  Candidates  who  have  credit  In  elementary  drawing  baaed  on  the  1905  syllabus  will  receive  no  additional  counts  for 
passing  elementaiy  representation,  but  will  receive  two  counts  for  pnatiug  advanced  design  and  two  counts  for  passing  ad- 
vanced representation.  Candidates  who  have  credit  for  advanced  drawing  general  based  on  the  1905  syllabus  can  obtain  no 
additional  counts  in  drawing. 
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PROSECUTION  OF  TRUSTS  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  Is  the  status  on  October  1,  1915,  of  the  cases  brought  by  the  United  States  unders 
the  terms  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  act: 

United  States  vs  Great  Lalies  Towing  Company  et  al. —^Petition  filed  June  19,  1910,  In  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  Northern  District  of  Ohio,  against  an  alleged  combination  of  towing  facilities  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  A  decision  In  favor  of  the  Government  was  handed  down  February  11,  1913.  Final  decree 
entered  February  13,  1915,  from  which  the  Government  has  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 

United  States  vs.  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  et  al. — Petition  filed  November  28,  1910, 
In  the  Circuit  Court,  Southern  District  of  New  York,  alleging  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade 
and  praying  for  Its  dissolution.  Demurrer  was  overruled  December  11,  1911.  Taking  of  testimony 
formally  closed  April  3,  1915.  After  argument  of  motion  to  have  case  set  for  hearing,  the  Court  fixed  the 
first  Monday  in  October,  1915. 

United  States  vs.  Hamburg-Amerlkanlsche  Packetfahrt  Actien  Gesellschatt  and  others — Pe- 
tition filed  January  4.  19)1,  In  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  to  dissolve 
a  combination  of  steamship  lines  regulating  steerage  traffic  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Demurrers 
were  overruled  December  20,  1911  The  case  was  argued  in  April,  1914,  and  a  decision  adverse  to  the 
Government  was  handed  down  on  October  13,  1914.  The  Government  has  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court.     Set  for  argument  October  12,  1915. 

United  States  vs.  Edward  E.  Hartwlck  et  al.— Petition  filed  August  31,  1911,  In  the  Circuit 
Court,  Eastern  District  of  Michigan,  alleging  conspiracy  and  unlawful  restraint  of  trade  on  the  part 
01  members  of  the  Michigan  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Association,  The  Scout  Publishing  Company, 
and  the  Lumber  Secretaries'  Bureau  of  Information.  Is,sues  Joined  and  taking  of  testimony  com- 
pleted.    Trial  deferred,  awaiting  decision  in  case  against  Hollls  and  others. 

United  States  vs.  The  Colorado  and  Wyoming  Lumber  Dealers'  Association  and  The  Lumber 
Secretaries'  Bureau  of  Information — Petition  filed  September  25,  1911.  In  the  Circuit  Court,  Dis- 
trict of  Colorado,  for  injunction  against  defendants  for  conspiracy  to  restrain  trade  In  lumber  and 
Its  products.  The  taking  of  testimony  has  been  completed.  Trial  deferred,  awaiting  decision  in  case 
against  Hollls  et  al 

United  States  vs.  Wlllard  G.  Hollls  et  al. — Petition  in  equity  filed  October,  1911,  in  the  Circuit 
Court,  District  of  Minnesota,  against  the  Lumber  Secretaries'  Bureau  of  Information,  the  Lum- 
berman Publishing  Company  and  certain  Individuals,  alleging  conspiracy  and  combination  In  the 
lumber  trade.  The  taking  of  testimony  has  been  completed.  Case  argued  in  December,  1914,  and  de- 
cision of  Supreme  Court  awaited. 

United  States  vs.  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  others — Petition  filed  October  27,  1911, 
in  District  Court  for  District  of  New  Jersey,  alleging  a  combination  In  restraint  of  Interstate  com- 
merce in  iron  and  steel  and  their  products  and  an  attempt  to  monopolize  the  same  Taking  of  testimony 
completed  Case  argued  before  the  Circuit  Judges  in  October,  1914.  Decision  adverse  to  Government 
handed  down  June  3,  1915  Decree  dismissing  petition  entered  September  10,  1915,  from  which  the  Gov- 
ernment will  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

United  States  vs.  National  Cash  Register  Company  et  al. — Petition  filed  December  4,  1911, 
In  Circuit  Court,  Southern  District  of  Ohio,  alleging  conspiracy  and  monopoly  in  the  manufacture, 
sale  and  shipment  of  cash  registers  and  other  registering  devices.  Issue  Joined  and  taking  of  tes- 
timony pending      Delay  due  to  prosecution  of  crimmal  case  against  Patterson  et  al. 

United  States  vs.  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  et  al. — Petition  in  equity  filed  December 
12,  1911,  in  Circuit  Court,  District  of  Massachusetts,  alleging  combinations  and  conspiracies  In  re- 
straint of  Interstate  and  foreign  trade  In  shoe  machinery,  and  praying  for  perpetual  restraining  or- 
der, dissolution  of  company  and  restoration  of  normal  conditions.  Taking  of  testimony  completed. 
Case  argued  In  June,  1914.  Decision  adverse  to  the  Government  and  dismissing  petition  handed  down 
March  18,  1915.     Case  appealed  to  Supreme  Court. 

United  States  vs  The  Keystone  Watch  Case  Company  et  al. — Petition  filed  December  20,  1911, 
In  the  Circuit  Court,  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  alleging  unlawful  contracts,  combinations, 
and  conspiracies  to  monopolize  trade  in  filled  watch  cases  and  watches,  and  praying  for  a  permanent 
decree  ordering  the  dissolution  of  the  company  and  enjoining  defendants  from  further  committing 
the  unlawtiil  acts  complained  of.  Argued  in  June,  1914,  and  on  January  2,  1915,  a  decision  partly  favorable 
and  partly  adverse  to  the  contentions  of  the  Government  was  handed  down.  Decree  entered  June  4,  1915, 
from  which  the  Government  will  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

United  States  vs.  John  H.  Patterson  et  al. — Indictment  returned  February  22,  1912,  in  the 
Southern  District  of  Ohio,  against  John  H.  Patterson,  President,  and  29  other  officials  and  employes 
of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company,  alleging  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  Interstate  trade  and 
commerce  in  cash  registers,  resulting  in  an  unlawful  monopoly  of  the  Industry.  Demurrer  over- 
ruled June  26,  1912  Trial  resulted  In  a  verdict  of  guilty  as  to  29  of  the  30  defendants  and  nnes 
aggregating  5135,000  and  jail  sentences  ranging  from  nine  months  to  one  year  were  Imposed, 
from  which  the  defendants  appealed.  In  a  decision  handed  down  March  13,  1915,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
reversed  the  Judgment  of  the  lower  court  The  Government  made  application  to  the  Supreme  Court  for 
a  writ  of  certiorari,  which  was  denied  on  June  14,  1915. 

United  States  vs.  American-Asiatic  Steamship  Company  et  al. — Petition  In  equity  filed  March 
30,  1912,  In  Southern  District  of  New  York,  charging  defendants  with  combining  and  conspiring, 
entering  Into  unlawful  contracts  and  pooling  agreements,  and  allowing  rebates,  tor  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  monopoly  of  the  business  of  transporting  freight  between  ports  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  of 
the  United  States  and  ports  In  the  Phlllpoine  Islands.  Japan,  China,  and  the  Far  East.  Issue 
joined.  Taking  of  testimony  completed  A  decision  in  the  main  adverse  to  the  contentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  handed  down  on  February  3,  1915.     The  Government  has  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

United  States  vs.  International  Harvester  Company  et  al. — Petition  filed  April  30.  1912,  in  the 
District  Court,  District  of  Minnesota,  alleging  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  a  monopoly  In 
harvesting  and  agrictiltural  machinery  and  implements  and  twine.  Testimony  taken,  expediting 
certificate  filed,  and  case  argued  before  three  Circuit  Judges  at  St.  Paul  during  November,  1913. 
Decision  favorable  to  the  Government  filed  August  12,  1914.  The  defendants  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  where  the  case  was  argued  during  the  early  part  of  April,  1915.  June  2,  1915,  restored  to  docket 
for  re-argument  at  Fall  term  of  court,  1915. 

United  States  vs.  Prince  Line  (I-traited)  et  al. — Petition  filed  June  5,  1912.  In  the  District  Court, 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  charging  defendants,  as  common  carriers  of  freight  and  passengers, 
between  ports  of  the  United  States  and  ports  In  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  with  acquiring  and  main- 
taining a  substantial  monopoly  by  means  of  contracts,  rebates,  and  other  unlawful  acts,  and  praying 
for  an  annulment  of  said  contracts  and  agreements.  Issue  joined  and  taking  of  testimony  completed.  A. 
decision  In  the  main  adverse  to  the  contentions  of  the  Government  was  handed  down  on  February  3,  1915. 
The  Government  has  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

United  States  vs.  Associated  Billposters  and  Distributors  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
et  al. — Petition  filed  August  3,  1912,  In  the  District  Court,  Northern  District  of  Illinois,  charging 
defendants  with  engaging  In  a  combination  and  conspiracy  to  place  unlawful  restraints  upon  inter- 
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State  and  foreign  trade  and  commerce  In  posters.     Demurrer  overruled.     Trial  completed  In  July,  1915, 
and  the  decision  ol  the  Court  Is  awaited. 

United  States  vs.  Motion  Picture  Patents  Company  et  al. — Petition  filed  August  15,  1912,  In 
the  District  Court,  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  to  remove  the  restraints  which  defendants 
have  Imposed  upon  Interstate  and  foreign  trade  and  commerce  In  machines,  appliances,  and  ap- 
paratus relating  to  the  motion-picture  art,  and  upon  persons  engaged  In  such  trade  and  commerce. 
The  taking  of  testimony  completed.     Case  argued  in  December,  1914,  and  a  decision  Is  awaited. 

United  States  vs.  Kellogg  Toasted  Corn  Flake  Company  et  al. — Petition  filed  December  26, 
1912,  In  the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan,  alleging  that  the  business  policy  of  the  defendant  company 
in  fixing  and  enforcing  resale  prices  on  Kellogg's  Toasted  Corn  Flakes  Is  unlawful  and  tends  to 
restrain  and  monopolize  interstate  commerce  in  said  product  The  defendants  filed  a  motion  to  strike 
out  and  dismiss,  and  the  Government  filed  a  motion  to  amend.  The  several  motions  were  argued  In  July, 
1914,  and  a  decision  favorable  to  the  Government  was  handed  down  April  14,  1915  The  department  Is 
not  advised  as  to  whether  the  defendants  will  appeal. 

United  States  vs.  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  of  New  Jersey  et  al. — Petition  filed  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1913,  in  the  District  Court  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  seeking  to  have  annulled  an  alleged  unlawful 
contract  Involving  "Inseam  trimming  machines."     Pending. 

United  States  vs.  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago  et  al. — Petition  filed  February  11,  1913, 
In  the  District  Court  at  Chicago,  111.,  attacking  rule  33  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  by  virtue  of 
which  it  Is  alleged  the  price  of  all  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  rye  arriving  In  Chicago  at  times  when  the 
Board  of  Trade  la  not  In  session  Is  arbitrarily  determined  Motion  to  strike  out  certain  portions  of 
defendants'  answer  has  been  granted.  Argued  In  January,  1915.  Decided  In  favor  of  the  Government 
September  8,  1915,  and  the  form  of  decree  to  be  entered  is  now  under  consideration. 

United  States  vs.  The  Cleveland  Stone  Company  et  al. — Petition  filed  February  12,  1913.  In 
the  District  Court  at  Cleveland.  Northern  District  of  Ohio,  charging  defendants  with  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  stone  business.     Case  awaiting  trial. 

United  States  vs.  The  Delaware  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company  and  The 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Coal  Company — Petition  filed  February  13,  1913,  In  the 
District  Court  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  charging  defendants  with  transporting  coal  in  which  it  had  an 
Interest  In  violation  of  the  commodities  clause  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  act,  and  with  entering 
Into  an  unlawful  contract  whereby  the  coal  company  acquired  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  anthracite 
coal  produced  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  company.  In  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  act  Taking  of  testi- 
mony completed.  Argued  in  January,  1914,  and  a  decision  adverse  to  the  Government  was  handed  down 
April  7,  1914.  The  Government  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  case  was  argued  in  December, 
1914.     Decided  In  favor  of  Government  June  21,  1915      Final  decree  entered  August  11,  1915 

United  States  vs.  Corn  Products  Refining  Company  et  al. — Petition  filed  March  1,  1913,  In 
the  District  Court  at  New  York  City,  charging  defendants  with  monopolizing  interstate  trade  and 
commerce  In  corn  products,  and  praying  for  the  dissolution  of  the  combination.  Issue  Joined,  and 
taking  of  testimony  Is  In  progress 

PRESIDENT    WILSON'S    ADMINISTRATION,    MARCH    4,    1913. 

United  States  vs    Eastman  Kodak  Company  et  al  — Petition  filed  June  9,  1913,  in  the  District 
Court  at  Buffalo,  Western  District  of  New  York,  alleging  that  defendants  have  acquired  a  monopoly 
of   the   business   of    manufacturing,   selling,   and   distributing   photographic   supplies.      Is.sue  Joined 
Taking  of  testimony  completed  and  case  tried  at  Buffalo  in  May,  1915      Decision  favorable  to  the  Govern- 
ment banded  down  August  24,  1915. 

United  States  vs  The  Quaker  Oats  Company  et  al. — Petition  filed  June  11,  1913,  In  the  District 
Court  at  Chicago,  111.,  alleging  combination  to  restrain  and  monopolize  Interstate  trade  and  com- 
merce In  oatmeal   products  and  by-products.      Issue  Joined       Taking  of  testimony  Is  In  progress. 

United  States  vs  Reading  Company  et  al  (anthracite  coal  combination) — Petition  In  equity 
filed  September  2.  1913,  In  the  District  Court  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  against  a  combination  consisting 
of  Reading  Company  and  afflllated  corporations,  charging  It  with  restraining  and  monopolizing 
trade  In  anthracite  coal  Issue  Joined  Taking  of  testimony  completed  Case  argued  In  June, 
1914.     Decided  adversely  to  the  Government  July  3,  1915 

United  States  vs.  American  Can  Company  et  al. — Petition  filed  November  29,  1913,  In  the 
District  Court  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  alleging  monopolization  of  the  business  of  making  tin  cans. 
Taking  of  testimony  completed  and  case  awaiting  trial. 

United  States  vs  Southern  Pacific  Company,  Central  Pacific  Railway  Company  et  al. — Petition 
In  equity  filed  February  1 1,  1914.  In  the  District  Court  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  to  compel  the  South- 
ern Pacific  to  relinquish  Its  control  of  the  Central  Pacific.  Taking  of  testimony  completed  Case  set  for 
trial  In  December,  1915. 

United  States  vs.  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  et  al. — Petition  filed  March  18,  1914,  In 
the  District  Court  at  New  York  City,  charging  the  defendants  with  having  monopolized  the  produc- 
tion transportation,  and  sale  of  anthracite  coal  from  mines  tributary  to  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
Company  in  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  act,  and  charging  the  said  railroad  company  with  transport- 
ing In  interstate  commerce  coal  in  which  it  has  an  interest.  In  violation  of  the  commodity  clause 
of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce.  Argued  In  November,  1914.  Opinion  adverse  to  Government  and  dis- 
missing petition  handed  down  December  21,  1914      The  Government  has  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

United  States  vs.  Knauer  et  al. — Indictment  returned  June  4,  1914,  at  Des  Moines,  Southern 
District  of  Iowa,  charging  defendants  with  having  entered  into  a  combination  In  restraint  of  trade 
In  plumbing  supplies.  Motion  to  quash  and  demurrer  overruled  November  25,  1914.  Trial  commenced 
February  10,  1915,  and  verdict  of  guilty  returned  February  24,  1915.  Four  defendants  fined  amounts 
aggregating  $3,000,  and  writ  of  error  granted  as  to  them.  Case  to  stand  on  motion  for  new  trial  as  to 
thirty-one  defendants  pending  decision  on  writ  of  error  by  Court  of  Appeals. 

United  States  vs  Booth  Fisheries  Company  et  al. — Indictment  returned  July  20,  1914,  in  the 
District  Court  at  Seattle,  Wash  .  charging  defendants  with  entering  into  a  combination  and  con- 
spiracy In  restraint  of  interstate  trade  and  commerce  In  fresh  fish       Pending. 

United  States  vs  Western  Cantaloupe  Exchange  et  al. — Indictment  returned  August  7,  1914, 
In  the  District  Court  at  Chicago,  Northern  District  of  Illinois,  charging  defendants  with  having 
entered  Into  a  combination  to  restrain  and  monopolize  Interstate  trade  in  cantaloupes.     Pending. 

United  States  vs  Collins  et  al — Indictment  returned  September  4,  1914,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  against  thirty-one  commission  merchants,  charging  them  with  engaging  In  a  com- 
bination to  fix  arbitrarily  and  without  competition  the  prices  at  which  country  produce  is  dealt  In  in  the 
District  of   Columbia.     Argued   on   demurrer   during   December,    1914       Demurrer  overruled   and   case 

United  States  vs.  McCoach  et  al. — Indictment  returned  October  5.  1914,  In  the  District  Court  at 
Pittsburgh,  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania,  against  thirty-three  individuals,  each  a  master  plumber 
and  retail  dealer  In  plumbing  supplies,  charging  them  with  entering  into  a  combination  to  secure  monopoly 
of  the  business  of  selling  and  Installing  plumbing  suppllsa.     Awaiting  trial. 
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United  States  vs.  Irving  et  al- — Indictment  returned  October  31,  1914,  In  the  District  Court  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  District  ol  Utah,  against  fourteen  Individuals,  each  a  master  plumber  and  retail  dealer  in 
plumbing  supplies,  charging  them  with  entering  Into  a  combination  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  business 
of  selling  and  Installing  plumbing  supplies.  Argued  on  demurrer  in  January,  1915.  Demurrer  overruled 
and  motion  to  quash  denied  January  25,  1915.     Awaiting  trial. 

United  States  vs.  William  Rockefeller  et  al. — Indictment  returned  November  2,  1914,  in  the  District 
Court  at  New  York,  Southern  District  of  New  York,  against  twenty-one  individuals,  each  at  some  time  a 
director  or  officer,  or  both,  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company,  charging  them 
with  conspiiing  to  monopolize  the  transportation  facilities  of  New  England.  Numerous  demurrers  and 
pleas  in  abatement  argued.     Superseding  indictments  returned  February  26,  1915. 

United  States  vs.  Carl  C.  King  et  al.^ — Indictment  returned  March  4,  1915,  in  the  District  Court  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  charging  defendants  (Aroostook  Potato  Shippers'  Association)  with  entering  Into  a  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  trade  in  potatoes.     Pending  on  demurrer. 

United  States  vs.  Isaac  E.  Chapman,  William  L  Chapman,  and  Merrltt  &  Chapman  Derrick  and 
Wrecking  Company — IndictiAent  returned  January  27,  1915,  In  the  District  Court,  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  charging  a  combination  and  conspiracy  to  monopolize  interstate  trade  and  commerce  in  the 
derrick,  lighterage,  and  wrecking  business  in  New  York  Harbor  and  its  environs  and  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  of  the  United  States.     Demurrer  sustained  April  13,  1915. 


NATIONAL    SECURITY    LEAGUE 


Convinced  that  something  should  be  done  to  arouse  the  public  to  a  realization  of  our  unpreparedness 
a  group  of  prominent  citizens  of  New  York  decided  to  call  a  public  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  devising  the 
best  means  of  placing  before  the  people  the  facts  concerning  the  condition  of  our  defences. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  New  York,  December  1,  1914,  in  response  to  a  call  Issued  by  S.  Stanwood 
Menken,  Herbert  BaiTy,  George  Haven  Putnam,  Lawrence  F.  Abbott,  J.  Mayhew  Wainwrlght,  Charles 
E.  Lydecker  and  Franklin  Q.  Brown.  Ways  and  means  of  bringing  home  to  the  people  the  lessons  of  the 
European  War  and  a  realization  of  our  own  defencelessness  were  discussed,  and  it  was  decided  to  organize 
a  new  league  on  grounds  bi'oad  enough  to  embrace  all  branches  of  our  military  establishment  and  on  strictly 
non-political  and  .lon-partisau  lines.  Officers  were  elected  and  resolutions  were  adopted  defining  the  purpose 
of  the  league  as  follows: 

"Whereoji,  It  has  been  the  general  policy  of  our  Government  to  avoid  entering  Into  entangling  alliances 
or  international  relations  that  would  be  likely  to  Involve  war  responsibilities;  and,  with  a  natural  reliance 
upon  our  geographical  position  and  the  well  tested  courage  and  public  spirit  of  our  citizens  to  rest  the 
defence  of  the  country  upon  a  minimum  of  military  and  naval  forces  and  upon  the  calculation  that  it 
should  prove  possible  in  an  emergency  to  bring  into  organization  with  suflflcient  promptness  a  citizens' 
defensive  force;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  citizens  here  assembled  that,  under  the  changed  conditions  of 
tnternatioiial  relations,  it  may  not  be  wise  to  continue  to  intrust  our  National  defence  to  hurried  emer- 
gency measures; 

"Now,  To  the  end  that  popular  sentiment  may  be  aroused  and  public  opinion  may  be  organized 
throughout  the  entire  breadth  of  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  enactment  by  Congress  and  by 
other  legislative  bodies  of  the  measures  required  for  National  security,  and  as  the  first  step  toward 
such  general  action,  to  procure  a  proper  Inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Administration  and  of  Congress,  and  to 
make  preparations  for  whatever  action  the  results  of  such  inquiry  may  seem  to  render  essential; 

"Resolved.  I.  That  we  now  constitute  an  association  which  shall  be  called  "The  National  Security 
League." 

"11.  That  a  Committee  of  Fifty  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman,  with  power  to  add  to  its  members; 
to  create  an  executive  committee  and  such  other  committees  as  may  be  found  advisable;  to  adopt  suitable 
by-laws  for  the  governance  and  for  the  extension  of  the  league;  to  take  steps  to  secure  the  creation  of  branch 
leagues  or  associated  leagues  tliroughout  the  United  States,  with  a  central  body  which  shall  have  the 
general  control  of  the  busine.ss  of  the  league;  and  to  take  all  measures  that  may  be  fotmd  desirable  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  security  of  the  Nation  and  for  developing  the  opinion  of  our  citizens  in  regard 
to  the  conditions  on  which  National  security  must  be  based;  and  to  secure  such  legislation  as  may  be  re- 
qulied  for  those  patriotic  purposes. 

"III.  To  onroU  in  its  membership,  with  such  conditions  as  may  be  found  advisable,  all  citizens  who 
are  in  accord  with  the  purposes  and  the  work  of  this  league  " 

The  following  principles  were  adopted:  1.  There  is  no  assurance  that  we  will  not  again  become 
Involved  in  war.  2.  That  a  peaceful  policy,  even  when  supported  by  treaties,  is  not  a  sutficient  guarantee 
against  war,  and  that  the  United  States  cannot  safely  intrust  the  maintenance  of  its  institutions  and 
nationality  to  them.  3.  That  until  a  workable  plan  for  a  world  alliance  has  been  evolved  and  agreed  to 
by  the  principal  nations  with  proper  guarantees  of  good  faith,  the  United  States  must  maintain  adequate 
military  preparations  for  its  defence.  4.  That  we  are  not  adequately  prepared  to  maintain  otir  National 
policies.  5.  That  the  present  defenceless  condition  Is  due  not  only  to  the  failure  to  follow  the  carefully 
considered  plans  of  our  naval  and  military  advisers,  but  also  to  provide  any  reasonable  measure  for  gradually 
putting  such  plans  into  piactice. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  league  to  lay  before  the  country  the  plans  of  defence  which 
have  been  carefully  and  scientiflcally  prepared  by  our  military  advisers — the  General  Staff  of  the  Army 
and  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy — and  which  have  been  approved  by  the  successive  administrations 
of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments;  and  then  it  is  purposed  to  urge  citizens  to  co-operate  in  insisting  that 
Congress  enact  such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary: 


1.  For   correcting   the   present   wasteful  methods  of 

military  appropriations  and  disbursements. 

2.  For  the  adoption  of  a  definite  military  policy. 

3.  For  a  stronger  and  better  balanced  navy 


4.  For  a  larger  stanaing  army. 

5.  For  a  larger  and  better  National  Guard. 

6.  For  the  creation  of  an  organized  reserve  for  each 

branch  of  our  military  service. 


Early  in  May,  1915,  an  open  letter,  signed  by  Mt-ssrs.  Choate,  Parker,  Stimson,  and  Menken,  was  made 
public,  calling  upon  the  public  to  support  the  programme  of  the  league.  On  June  14  and  15  a  nation-wide 
congress  was  held,  under  the  auspices  of  the  league,  in  New  York  City.  This  congress  was  attended  by 
delegates  from  more  than  twenty-five  States,  and  speakers  included  the  leading  civilian  experts  of  the 
coimtry,  and  was  attended  by  over  10,000  people 

The  league  has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  following  officers 
chosen:  Honorarv  President — Joseph  H.  Choate.  Honorary  Vice-President — Alton  B.  Parker.  President—' 
S.  Stanwood  Menken.  Secretary — Herbert  Barry.  Treasurer — E.  H.  Clark.  Executive  Secrelari/ — Henry 
L.  West.     Headquarters,  31  Pine  Street,  New  York  City. 
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THE    SHERMAN    LAW. 

The  following  Is  the  text  of  the  Sherman  law  concerning  Trusts: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled: 

Sec.  1.  Every  contract,  combination  In  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy.  In 
restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with  foreign  nations.  Is  hereby  declared 
to  be  illegal.  Every  person  who  shall  make  any  such  contract,  or  engage  In  any  such  combination 
or  conspiracy,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  S5,000,  or  by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  punish- 
ments In  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

SBC.  2.  Every  person  who  shall  monopolize,  or  attempt  to  monopolize,  or  combine  or  conspire 
with  any  other  person  or  persons  to  monopolize  any  part  of  the  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000,  or  by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by 
both  said  punishments,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

Sec.  3.  Every  contract,  combination  In  form  or  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy.  In  restraint 
of  trade  or  commerce  In  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  In  restraint 
of  trade  or  commerce  between  any  such  Territory  and  a,nother,  or  between  any  such  Territory  or 
Territories  and  State  or  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  with  foreign  nations,  or  between  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  any  State  or  States  or  foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared  illegal.  Every 
person  who  shall  malce  any  such  contract,  or  engage  in  any  such  combination  or  conspiracy,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding 
$5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  punishments  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Court 

Sec.  4.  The  several  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  Invested  with  jurisdiction 
to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of  this  act;  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  District- 
Attorneys  of  the  United  States,  In  their  respective  districts,  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  to  Institute  proceedings  in  equity  to  prevent  and  restrain  such  violations.  Such  proceed- 
ings may  be  by  way  of  petition  setting  forth  the  case  and  praying  that  such  violation  shall  be 
enjoined  or  otherwise  prohibited.  When  the  parties  complained  of  shall  have  been  duly  notified  of 
such  petition  the  Court  shall  proceed,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  the  hearing  and  determination  of  the 
case;  and  pending  such  petition  and  before  final  decree,  the  Court  may  at  any  time  make  such  tem- 
porary restraining  order  or  prohibition  as  shall  be  deemed  just  In  the  premises. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  It  shall  appear  to  the  Court  before  which  any  proceeding  under  sec.  4  of 
this  act  may  be  pending,  that  the  ends  of  justice  require  that  other  parties  should  be  brought  before 
the  Court,  the  Court  may  cause  them  to  be  summoned,  whether  they  reside  In  tlie  district  in  which 
the  Court  Is  held  or  not;  and  subpoenas  to  that  end  may  be  served  In  any  district  by  the  marshal 
thereof 

Sec.  6.  Any  property  owned  under  any  contract  or  by  any  combination,  or  pursuant  to  any 
conspiracy  (and  being  the  subject  thereof)  mentioned  in  sec.  1  of  this  act,  and  being  in  the  course  of 
transportation  from  one  State  to  another,  or  to  a  foreign  country,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States,  and  may  be  seized  and  condemned  by  like  proceedings  as  those  provided  by  law  for  the  for- 
feiture, seizure  and  condemnation  of  property  Imported  Into  the  United  States  contrary  to  law. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  who  shallbe  Injured  in  his  business  or  property  by  any  other  person  or 
corporation  by  reason  of  anything  forbidden  or  declared  to  be  unlawful  by  this  act  may  sue  therefor 
In  any  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  district  In  which  the  defendant  resides  or  is  found, 
without  respect  to  the  amount  In  controversy,  and  shall  recover  threefold  the  damages  by  him  sus- 
Btalned,  and  the  costs  of  suit,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  word  "person"  or  "persons"  wherever  used  in  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to 
Include  corporations  and  associations  existing  under  or  authorized  by  the  laws  or  either  the  United 
States,  the  laws  of  any  of  the  Territories,  the  laws  of  any  State  or  the  laws  of  any  foreign  country. 

Approved  July  2,  1890. 

Note — Two  or  more  sections  of  the  Clayton  Trust  bill  (of  1914)  amend  the  Sherman  law; 
the  other  sections  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  sec.  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  law,  are  supplemental 
to  the  Sherman  act.  

FEDERAL    TRADE    COMMISSION. 

Chairman — Joseph  E.  Davies,  Wisconsin.  Vice-ChaiTtnan — Edward  N.  Hurley,  Illinois;  William  J. 
Harris,  Georgia;  Will  H.  Parry,  Washington:  George  Rublee,  New  Hampshire.     Secretary . 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  composed  of  five  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  President. 
Not  more  than  three  of  the  Commissioners  can  be  members  of  the  same  political  party.  The  first 
Commissioners  appointed  continue  in  office  lor  terms  of  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  years 
respectively,  the  term  of  each  to  be  designated  by  the  President,  but  their  successors  will  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  seven  years,  except  that  any  person  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  Commissioner  whom  he  shall  succeed,  and  no  Commissioner  shall  engage 
In  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  employment.  A  vacancy  in  the  commission  does  not  impair 
the  right  of  the  remaining  Commissioners  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  commission.  The  Com- 
missioners receive  a  salary  of  SlO.OOO  a  year,  and  the  secretary  S5,000.  .  .      ^^   , 

Sec  3  provides:  That  upon  the  organization  of  the  commission  and  election  of  its  Chairman, 
the  Bureau  of  Corporations  and  the  offices  of  Commissioner  and  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
porations cease  to  exist:  and  ail  pending  Investigations  and  proceedings  of  the  Bureau  of  Corpo- 
rations are  continued  by  the  commission.  ,  ■        „  , 

The  principal  office  of  the  commission  Is  In  Washington,  but  it  may  meet  and  exercise  all  its 
powers  at  any  other  place.  The  commission  may,  by  one  or  more  of  its  members,  or  by  such 
examiners  as  It  may  designate,  prosecute  any  Inquiry  necessary  to  its  duties  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  ,       .  ...  j    ,       j        ,      .  , 

Sec  5  provides:  That  unfair  methods  of  competition  In  commerce  are  declared  unlawful. 
The  commission  is  empowered  and  directed  to  prevent  persons,  partnerships,  or  corporations,  except 
banks,  and  common  carriers  subject  to  the  acts  to  regulate  commerce,  from  using  unfair  methods 
of  competition  In  commerce.  ,.  ..  ^  ^  .         t. 

Whenever  the  commission  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  such  person,  partnership,  or 
corporation  has  been  or  is  using  any  unfair  method  of  competition  in  commerce,  and  If  it  shall  appear 
to  the  commission  that  a  proceeding  by  it  in  respect  thereof  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  public. 
H  shall  l.ssue  and  serve  upon  such  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  a  complaint  stating  its  charges 
In  that  respect,  and  containing  a  notice  of  a  hearing  upon  a  day  and  at  a  place  therein  fixed  at  least 
thirty  days  alter  the  service  of  said  complaint.  The  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  so  com- 
plained of  shall  have  the  right  to  appear  at  the  place  and  time  so  fixed  and  show  cause  why  an  order 
should  not  be  entered  by  the  commission  requiring  -.mch  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  to  cease 
and  desist  from  the  violation  of  the  law  so  charged  in  said  complaint.  Any  person,  partnership, 
or  corporation  may  make  application,  and  upon  good  cause  shown  may  be  allowed  by  the  commis- 
sion to  Intervene  and  appear  in  said  proceeding  by  counsel  or  in  person.     The  testimony  in  any  such 
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proceeding  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and  filed  In  the  office  of  the  commission.  If  upon  such 
hearing  the  commission  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that,  the  method  of  competition  In  question  is  pro- 
hibited by  this  act.  It  shall  make  a  report  In  writing  in  which  It  shall  state  Its  findings  as  to  the  facts 
and  shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  an  order  requiring 
such  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  to  cease  and  desist  from  using  such  method  of  competition. 
Until  a  transcript  of  the  record  in  such  hearing  shall  have  been  filed  In  a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  United  States,  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  commission  may  at  any  time,  upon  such  notice 
and  in  such  manner  as  It  shall  deem  proper,  modify  or  set  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part,  any  report  or 
any  order  made  or  Issued  by  It  under  this  section. 

If  such  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  falls  or  neglects  to  obey  such  order  of  the  commission 
while  the  same  is  In  effect,  the  commission  may  apply  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  United 
•States,  within  any  circuit  where  the  method  of  competition  In  question  was  used  or  where  such 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation  resides  or  carries  on  business,  for  the  enforcement  of  Its  order, 
and  shall  certify  and  file  with  Its  application  a  transcript  of  the  entire  record  In  the  proceeding. 
Including  all  the  testimony  taken  and  the  report  and  order  of  the  commission.  Upon  such  filing 
of  the  application  and  transcript  the  court  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  served  upon  such  person, 
partnership,  or  corporation  and  thereupon  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding  and  of  the  ques- 
tion determined  therein,  and  shall  have  power  to  make  and  enter  upon  the  pleadings,  testimony, 
and  proceedings  set  forth  In  such  transcript  a  decree  affirming,  modifying,  or  setting  aside  the  order 
of  the  commission.  The  findings  of  the  commission  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  testimony, 
shall  be  conclusive. 

Sec.  6  provides:  To  investigate,  from  time  to  time,  trade  conditions  In  and  with  foreign  countries 
where  associations,  combinations,  or  practices  of  manufacturers,  merchants,  or  traders,  or  other 
conditions,  may  affect  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  and  to  report  to  Congress  thereon, 
with  such  recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sec  10  Any  person  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  attend  and  testify,  or  to  answer  any  law- 
ful Inquiry  or  to  produce  documentary  evidence.  If  In  his  power  to  do  so.  In  obedience  to  the  sub- 
poena or  lawful  requirement  of  the  commission,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $1,000  nor 
more  than  S5,000,  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  Im- 
prisonment. 

Sec.  11.  Nothing  In  this  act,  approved  September  26,  1914,  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  or 
Interfere  with  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Anti-Trust  acts  or  the  acts  to  regulate  com- 
merce, nor  shall  anything  contained  In  the  act  be  construed  to  alter,  modify,  or  repeal  the  said 
Anti-Trust  acts  or  the  acts  to  regulate  commerce  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof. 

The  commission  Is  authorized  to  enforce  compliance  with  sections  2,  3,  7,  and  8  of  the  act  apnroved 
October  15,  1914  (the  Clayton  act,  as  printed  In  vol.  1915  of  The  World  Almanac),  by  persons  and  cor- 
porations respectively  subject  thereto,  except  common  carriers,  banks,  banking  assoclation.s,  and  trust 
companies.  

THE    PILGRIMS. 

The  Pilgrims  was  organized  in  London  during  coronation  year,  1902.  It  was  born  of  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  a  few  Anglo-Americans,  who  foregathered  In  London  at  that  time,  to  have  a  society 
that  would  stand  for  the  promotion  of  good  fellowship  and  friendship  between  Britons  and  Americans 
as  individuals. 

The  British  Pilgrims  has  a  membership  of  400.  The  American  Pilgrims  was  organized  in  1903 
and  has  a  membership  of  600,  which  Is  the  limit  specified  in  the  rules.  There  Is  a  long  waiting  list  of 
applicants. 

The  society  takes  no  part  In  politics  or  affairs  of  state  or  church,  but  simply  and  solely  the 
cementing  of  friendship  between  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  Its  dependencies  and  the  subjects 
of  the  British  Empire.  It  exists  for  the  one  purpose  of  fostering  by  social  means  a  friendly  under- 
standing between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  bring  distin- 
guished visitors  from  Great  Britain  Into  contact  with  leading  citizens  of  New  York  and  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  country. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  Its  dependencies  and  subjects  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
others  prominent  for  their  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  society,  are  eligible  for  membership,  and 
membership  In  one  society  ipso  facto  constitutes  membership  in  the  other. 

The  olflcers  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Great  Britain  are  as  follows: 

President . 

Vice-Presidents — The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Field-Marshal  Lord  Grenfell.  G.  C.  B.;  Admiral 
the  Hon.  Sir  Hedworth  Lambton  Meux,  K.  C.  V.  O. 


Honorary  Treasurer — J.  Wilson  Taylor 
Honoiary    Secretary — Harry  E.  V.  Brlttaln,  M. 
Executive  Committee — Harry  E.  V.  Brlttaln,  M 

Lord  Alverstone,  G.  C  .  M.  G 

J.  Arthur  Barratt. 

Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford, 

G.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  V.  O. 
Harry  E.  V.  Brlttaln. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Robert  M.  Collins. 
Viscount  Deerhurst. 


A. 

A.,  Chairman. 

Rt.   Hon.   Sir   Henry   Mortimer 

Durand,  G.  C  M.  G. 
Lord  Fairfax  of  Cameron. 
Field-Marshal     Lord     Grenfell, 

(~*    O    R       ' 
Col.' sir  Thomas  Holdlch,  K.  C, 

M.G.,  K.  C.  I.  E„  C.  B. 
Hon.  Kenneth  KInnalrd. 


Irwin  Boyle  Laughlln. 

H.  C.  Levis. 

James  McDonald 

Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Hedworth 

Lambton  Meux,  K.  C.  V.  O. 
J.  Wilson  Taylor. 
Joseph  Temperley. 


The  officers  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pilgrims  of  the  United  States  are  as  follows: 
President — Joseph  H.  Choate. 

Vice-Presidents — Chauncey  M.  Depew;  Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  G.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  V.  O. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler;  F.  Cunllffe-Owen;  George  T.  Wilson. 

Treasurer — Wm.  Curtis  Demorest.  60  Liberty   Street,  New  York. 

Secretary — George  W.  Burleigh.  52   Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Executive  Committee — George  T.  Wilson,   Chairman,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 


Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford, 

G.  C.  B  ,  G.  C.  V.  O. 
George  W.  Burleigh. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 
William  Allen  Butler. 
Joseph  H.  Choate. 
E.  F.  Darrell. 
Wm.  Curtis  Demorest. 
Chauncey  M.  Depew. 
R.  H.  Ewart. 


Samuel  W.  Falrchild. 

Lawrence  L.  Gillespie. 

Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.  D. 

John  W.  Griggs. 

Louis  C.  Hay. 

-A    Barton  Hepburn. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Manning,  D.  D. 

Herbert  Noble.         a 

F.  Cunllffe-Owen. 

Alton  B.  Parker. 


Herbert  L.  Satterlee. 
R.  A.  C.  Smith. 
James  Speyer. 
Cornelius  Vanderbllt. 
George  Gray  Ward. 
Frederic  W.  Whitrldge. 
Frank  S.  WItherbee. 
Hunter  Wykes. 
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INTEREST 

LAWS    AND    STATUTES    OF    LIMITATIONS. 

1        Statutes 

OF           1 

Statutes 

OF 

Interest   Laws. 

Limitations.     ■  | 

States  and 

Interest    Laws. 

Limitations. 

States  and 

■ 

Rate 

Open 

Rate 

Open 

Territories 

Legal 

Allowed 

Judg- 

Notes, 

Ac- 

Territories 

Legal 

Allowed 

Judg- 

Notes, 

Ac- 

Rate. 

by 

ments. 

Years 

counts, 

Rate. 

by 

ments, 

Years 

counts, 

Contract 

Years. 

Years 

Contract 

Years 

Years . 

PerCt 

Per  CI. 

PerCt 

Per  Ct. 

Alabama.  .  .  . 

8 

8 

20 

6 

3 

Montana.  . . 

8 

12 

10 

8 

5 

Alaska 

8 

12 

10 

6 

6 

Nebraska.  . . 

7 

10 

5 

5 

2 

ArkaDsas, . . . 

6 

10 

10 

5 

3 

Nevada 

7 

12 

6 

6 

4 

Arizona 

6 

10 

4 

4 

3 

N.  Hampshire 

6 

6 

20 

6 

6 

California. . . . 

7 

Any   rate 

5 

4 

4 

New  Jersey . 

6 

6 

20 

6 

6 

Colorado .... 

8 

Any  rate 

20 

6 

6 

New  Mexico . 

6 

12 

7 

6 

4 

Connecticut. . 

6 

6 

(t) 

6 

6 

New  York . . 

6 

6tt 

20     0) 

6 

05 

Dslaware.  . . 

6 

6 

10    (ft) 

6 

3 

N.  Carolina. 

6 

6 

10 

3* 

3 

Dlst.  of  Col.  . 

6 

6  (ff) 

12 

3 

3 

N.  Dakota. . 

6 

10 

10 

6 

6 

Florida 

8 

10 

20 

5 

3 

Ohio 

6 

8 

5 

15 

6 

Georgia 

7 

8 

7 

20 

6 

Oklahoma.  . 

6 

10 

5 

5 

3 

Hawaii 

8(a) 

12 

20 

6 

6 

Oregon .... 

6 

10 

10 

6 

6 

Idaho 

7 

12 

6 

5 

4 

Pennsylvania 

6 

6 

5     (/) 

6t 

6 

Illinois 

5 

7 

20 

10 

5 

Porto  Rico. . 

6 

12  (e) 

5 

3 

3 

Indiana 

6 

8 

20 

10 

6 

Rhode  Island 

6t 

Any  rate 

20 

6 

6 

Iowa 

6 

8 

(d) 

10 

5 

S.  Carolina..  . 

7 

8 

10 

6 

6 

Kansas 

6 

10 

5 

5 

3 

South  Dakota 

7 

12 

20 

6 

6 

Kentucky 

6 

6 

15 

15 

2 

Tennessee..  . 

6 

6 

10 

6 

3 

Louisiana 

5 

8 

10 

a 

3 

Texas 

6 

10 

10 

4 

2 

Maine 

6 

Any  rate. 

20 

6 

6 

Utah 

8 

12 

8 

6 

4 

Maryland 

6 

6 

12 

3 

3 

Vermont 

6 

(m) 

8 

6    W) 

6 

Mass 

6 

Any  rate. 

6    (c) 

6 

6 

Virginia 

6 

6 

29 

5* 

5 

Michigan. . . 

5 

7 

6 

6 

6 

Washington. . 

6 

12 

6 

6 

3 

Minnesota. . 

6 

10 

10 

6 

6 

West  Virginia 

6 

6 

10 

10 

5 

Mississippi  . . 

6 

8 

7 

6 

3 

Wisconsin..  .  . 

6 

10 

20    (6) 

6 

6 

Missouri 

6 

8 

10 

10 

5 

Wyoming. .  .  . 

8 

12 

21 

10 

8 

*  Under  seal,  10  years,  t  Unless  a  different  rate  is  expressly  stipulated.  %  Under  seal,  20  years. 
tt  New  York  has  legalized  any  rate  of  Interest  on  call  loans  of  S5,000  or  upward,  on  collateral  security. 
§  Six  years  from  last  item,  (a)  Judgments,  6  per  cent,  (ft)  Justice  Court  judgments,  6  years,  (c)  Wit- 
nessed, 20  years,  (d)  Twenty  years  from  time  when  new  suit  may  be  brought,  which  is  15  years  after 
first  judgment,  (e)  Pawnbrokers,  4  per  cent,  per  month.  (/)  Ceases  to  be  a  lien  after  the  period  unless 
revived,  (g)  Licensed  money  lenders  may  receive  12  per  cent.  W)  Subject  to  renewal,  (j)  Not  of  record, 
6  years,     (fc)  No  limit,     (m)  No  statute,     (ra)  Except  witnessed  promissory  note,  14  years. 

Penalties  for  usury  differ  In  various  States.  California,  Colorado,  Maine,  Massachusetts  (except 
on  loans  of  less  than  §1,000),  Montana  and  Nevada  have  no  provisions  on  the  subject.  Loss  of  principat 
and  interest  Is  the  penalty  in  Arkansas  and  New  York.     Loss  of  principal  in  Delaware  and  Oregoii. 

Less  of  Interest  In  Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa. 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina  (double  amount  If 
paid)  North  Dakota  (double  amount  if  paid),  Oklahoma,  Porto  Rico,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota. 
Texas,  Virginia,  Washington  (double  amount  II  paid),  Wisconsin,  Hawaii,  and  Wyoming.    ,     ^    ,,. 

Loss  of  excess  of  interest  In  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri. 
New  Hampshire  (three  times).  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  Tennessee,  Vermont,  and  West  Virginia. 
Loss  of  principal  and  Interest  in  Rhode  Island,  also  fine  or  Imprisonment. 


WORLD'S    DEVELOPMENT    OF     POPULATION,     PRODUCTION, 
NACE,    AND   COMMERCE— 1800    TO    1913. 


VESSEL    TON- 


Nominal  Ton- 

DO 

Production    of   Cot- 

Gold Pro- 

Popu- 
lation. 

Commerce. 

nage  OF 

Vessels. 

Rail- 
ways 

a 

Cables. 

ton,  Coal  &  Pig  Iron. 

duction. 
Decade 
Knding 

Year 
Named. 

Year. 

Total. 

Per 
Cap 

Sail. 

Steam. 

Cotton. 

Coal. 

Pig 
Iron 

Million 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Th'd 

Th'd 

Thous. 

Million 

Million 

Mil. 

Million 

Millions. 

dollars. 

Dote. 

tons.a 

tons.a 

mls.a 

miles 

miles. 

Ibs.n 

tons. 

tons  a 

dollars.!) 

1800. . . . 
1820. . .  . 

c640 
d780 

1,479 
1,659 

2  31 
2  13 

4,026 
5,814 

520 
630 

11.6 

17.2 

08 
1  0 

128  5 

20 

76  1 

1830 

d847 

1,981 

2.34 

7,100 

111 

02 

820 

25  1 

1.8 

94  5 

1840     . . 

e950 

2,789 

2  93 

9,012 

3G8 

54 

1.310 

44.8 

27 

134  8 

1850  . . . 

el, 07 5 

4,049 

3  76 

11,470 

864 

24  0 

6 

1-40 

1,435 

81.4 

4  7 

363  9 

1860  .    . 

el, 205 

7,240 

6  01 

14,890 

1,710 

67.4 

100 

IH 

2,551 

142.3 

7  2 

1.334  0 

1870 

/1 ,310 

10,06 

8  14 

12,900 

3,040 

139  9 

281 

15 

2,775 

213  4 

11  9 

1,263.0 

1880  .    . 

(71,439 

14,761 

10  2C' 

14,400 

5,880 

224.9 

440 

49 

3,601 

340.0 

18  0 

1.150  8 

1890  .  . . 

A  1,488 

17,519 

11.80 

9,166 

8,295 

r^oo.o 

768 

132 

5,600 

466.0 

27.2 

1.060  1 

1900 

1,543 

20.105 

13  00 

6.674 

13  857 

500  0 

1,180 

200 

6.247 

800  0 

40.4 

2,100  0 

1910.... 

1,616 

33, 634! 20  81 

4,624 

22,046 

6r!7.0 

1,307 

291 

A:9,356 

n,141  6 

65.8 

3,780  3 
3.981  7 

1911 

1,630 

35,909  21  71 

4.366 

23,932 

666  0 

1.356 

TO31S 

A-11,149 

n. 164.1 

62.4 

1912... 

1,643 

30,570  24  08 

4.083 

24,978 

683  4 

1,400 

»?^320 

'A-10,771 

Zl,363.9 

071.4 

4,151  0 

1913.... 

1,652 

40.420l24.47 

3.891 

2C.5171690.2 

1,462 

»re330 

tio.eii 

Zl,443.4   0Y/.4 

4,233.3 

a  Mulhall's  estimates  except  for  1830.  1890,  1900.  1906.  and  later  years.  ^iSoetbeer  s  estimates  prior 
to  1860.  c  Malte-Brun's  estimate  lor  1804.  d  Based  on  Balbi's  estimate  for  1828.  e  Based  on  Mlchelet  s 
estimate  for  1845.  /Based  on  Behm-Wagner  estimate  tor  1874.  n  Leyasseur  s  estimate  for  1878. 
ft  Royal  Geographic  Society's  estimate,  i  Figures  of  the  Berne  International  Institute.  *  tlguresol 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  representing  net  weight  for  mill  consumption.  I  Figures  01  the  (jtologicai  faurvey. 
m  Estimate  of  the  Imperial  Post-Offlce  of  Germany.     0  Partly  estimated. 
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ASVIERICAN    AND    FOREIGN    SHIPPING. 

UNITED    STATES    MERCHANT    MARINE,    1915. 


Employment. 

Total. 

Class. 

Foreign. 

Coa.<itwiS(^ , 

Fisheries. 

Num- 
ber 

Gross 
Tons. 

Num- 
ber 

Gross 
Tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
Tons. 

NunJ- 
ber. 

Gross 
Tons. 

Steam . .           

Sail 

1,107 
581 

.  '  l,i06 

1,349,846 
389.56^ 

1 32,1 34 

14.244 

■      5,048 

560 

3,221 

4,578,574 

978,792 

61,979 

867.032 

597 
237 

15,390 
16.119 

15.948 

5,866 

660 

4.327 

5,943.810 
1,384.474 

Canal 

Barges  .    . 

61,979 

999,166 

Total 

2.794 

1,871,543 

23,073 

6,486.377 

834 

31.509 

26,701 

8,389,429 

The  estimated  value  of  the  whole  amount  of  floating  property  under  the  flag,  according  to  the  census 
of  1906.  was  $507,973,121.     The  statistics  of  the  table  above  are  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915. 


SHIPBUILIHNQ  IN  THE  tTNITED  STATE.S. 
The  following  table  show-s  tlie  class,  nninber,  aud  touuage  of  the  documented  vessels  built  in  this 
country  during  the  last  four  years  reported': 


1912. 

1913. 

1C14. 

1915v 

Class. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tons. 

Num- 
ber, 

Tons. 

Num- 
ber 

Tons. 

Sailing  vessels 

Steam  ve.ssels 

95 
1,051 

27 
332 

21,221 

153f493 

2,978 

54,977 
■.,^32.669 

73 

1,003 

39 

359 

29,086 

243,415 

4,641 

69.021 
346, 162 

51 

778 

26 

297 

13,749 

224,225 

3,5.^>8 

75,718 

51 
751 

40 
316 

8,021 

164,990 

4,.4,->7 

Barges ."..'. 

67,0,54 

Total 

1,505 

1,474 

1,151 

316.250 

1,157 

225. 122 

IRON  AND  STEEL  TONNAGE  BUILT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1884-1915. 


Tkirs 

S.-iillDg 

VesBeft 

and  B;ir;,'es. 

Steam 
Vessels. 

Total. 

Yeaes. 

Sailing 

Vessels 

nnd  Barges. 

Steam 
Vessels. 

Total. 

J  884          

4,432 

731 

692 

92 

746 

33 

4,976 

6,309 

5.282 

13.104 

4,649 

5,975 

16,832 

46,158 

13.765 

28,361 

31,200 

43,297 
14,215 
34,261 
35,972 
53,479 
75,402 
99,309 
46,092 
81,428 
46,821 
42.619 
96,388 
78, 236 
48.501 
103,018 

35.63i 
44,02S 
14,907 
34,353 
36,718 
53,512 
80.377 

105,618 
51,374 
94,532 
51,470 
48,594 

113,220 

124,394 
62,266 

131,379 

1900 

28.903 
26,571 

9,430 
18.112 
18,773 
12  336 

8,276 
15,039 

7,392 
13,781 
15.638 

6,009 
16,700 
25,988 

9,840 
1 1,858 

167,948 
236,128 
270, 932 
240,107 
222. 307 
170,304 
289.094 
33!,  516 
442, 625 
123,142 
234.988 
195,964 
119,181 
175.677 
192,709 
129,024 

196,851 

1885      

1901 

262,699 

3886 

1887        

1902.. 

1903 

280,362 
268,219 

1888 

1904 

241,080 

1889      

1905. 

182,640 

1890     

1891 

1906 

1907     

297,370 
348  555 

189'> 

1908 

450',017 

1 S93        

1909 

136. 9V3 

1894    

1910   

250.624 

1895 

1911 „ 

•01.973 

1896      

1912 

135.881 

1897       

1913 

201,665 

1898    

1899 

1914  _ 

202,  .'>49 

1916 

13P,882 

♦COMPARATIVE  GROWTH  OF  THE  TONNAGE  OF  THE  MERCHANT  NAVIES  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  AND  OP  THE  PRINCIPAT^  MARITIME  COUNTRIES 

OF  EUROPE  FROM  1906  TO  3915. 


CotJNTRlHS 


American.  . 

B»  \i\sh 

Fiench 

Norweeian 

'Swedish 

Danish , 

German  ..., 

Dutch , 

Bel^an.... 
Italian  .... 
Auatro-Hungarian. 

■fiieek   

Kussinn  ... 
Japanese . . 
•Spanish 


1906. 

1901. 

1908. 

1909. 

)9)0. 

1911. 

1,638.82! 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

6.674. P6H 

6,938  794 

J.365,445 

:,388,765 

J. 508.082 

7.714.183 

7,886,527 

7,928,688 

n,S55,861 

18.325.628 

18.566,560 

19,031,571 

19,133,870 

19,344,4»7 

19,210,517 

19,541,206 

19.799.119 

1,161, 724 

1,779  214 

1,9.12.66" 

2  DI 1 .332 

1,819.625 

1,958. K45 

l,9n.327 

2.088.065 

2. 173,  .544 

l,90-',966 

1,^60.ES9 

1,9;7,97S 

2,008  017 

2  0-.' 1.1 03 

2,n38,J62 

2,ls7,.=.44 

2;»S6,037 

2.42,5.476 

883,606 

921,iil!4 

941.627 

963,69.5 

I,"IS,79I 

I,012.1;(7 

994.945 

l,0.'!3,<)6.i 

1,114.046 

69i',165 

750,404 

154,4i3 

776,020 

751  OW 

761,236 

7  50,302 

768.637 

778.970 

3,93-.',lU9 

4,676,175 

4,202.5.i3 

4,289,736 

4.301,421 

4,397.098 

4,326,723 

4,593,1)95 

4,892.410 

1ii8,68s 

883.636 

898.760 

92ii,6«'8 

1,016.577 

1,072,715 

1,084.729 

1,155,535 

1,297.409 

167. -^04 

ItfS  B:fO 

233, 56i 

238,;  95 

276  895 

302.516 

280.56:! 

256,591 

323:018 

1,562,174 

1,'.2I,I31 

I,3J0,179 

I,.-;47,264 

1,407.800 

I,:i.59,298 

1,412,49,^ 

1,462.845, 

1,549  887 

619,866 

674,960 

721.532 

7v8,':76 

735  989 

771  njl 

8,'y  225 

887,692 

998.130 

633,329 

572,748 

628,638 

630,722 

6-.'(s0:l2 

642,271 

720.009 

791.33.=. 

H28  6:19 

.    .... 

1,361,106 

1,388,377 

1 ,379  2.i2 

1  3.i3,S10 

1,399,991 

1,419,216 

1,266.269 

1,290,4,58 

l,3ll5,338 

1,373,664 

1,47S,8U 

1,674,214 



775,604 

757,576 

808,296 

788,631 

755.748 

855,261) 

1916. 


8,389,429 
20.874.309 
2,204  623 
2,474  165 
1,167,717 

825,719 
6,516,088 
l,568,.s95 

35'i,600 
1,707,273 
1,025,629 

976,335 
1,669,707 
1.866, r,19 

906,649 


The  above  tables  have  been  compiled  from  the  leportof  the  Commtssionet  oP  Navi<jatToil  of  the  United  States. 
*From  Bureau  Veritas  ;  gross  for  steam  vessels,  net  for  sallitig.    f  All  batges. 
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Transatlantic  Passenger  Steamers. 


TRANSATLANTIC  PASSENGER  STEAMERS. 

Includes  only  reoTiUir  passenger  I  ine.i  from  Ne  w  York     Owing  to  the  European  war  thUl  ist  is  liable  to  change. 


Steihsbips. 


Built. 


Year. 


Place. 


Bullden. 


Gross 

Toiiiisze. 


ltliiir:iteU 
Horse 
Power. 


Dimensions  in  Feet, 


Length.  |  BreaiUh.  |  Depth. 


New  Yokk  and  Liverpool. 
foot  W.  23d  SU  


Piert       AMKRICAN  LINE. 
/    (OlHce,  9  Broadway.) 


Established  1892. 


St  Louis 

St.  Paul  

Philadelphia. 
New  York.... 


1895 
1895 
1889 
1888 


J'liilairlelphia 
Philadelphia 

Glasgow 

Glasgow 


Win. Cramp  &  Sons.. 
Wm.  Cramp  &  Sous.. 

.f.  &G.  Thomson 

J.  ife  G.  Thomson 


11629 
11629 

10786 
10798 


17500 
17500 
16800 
16000 


554 

63 

554 

63 

560 

63.3 

560 

63.3 

42 
42 
42 
42 


Nbw   Yop.k    and 
foot  W.  24  ih  St. 


GiAsaow, 


Pierl 


ANCHOR  LINK 
(OtHce,  17  Broadway.) 


Established  1852. 


Cameroiiia 

Columbia 

Caledonia 

Califernia 

Transylvania  . 
'J'liscania 


1911 

1901 
1904 
1907 
1914 
1914 


Glasgow. 
Glasgow.. 
Glasgow., 
Glasgow.. 
Glasgow. 
Glasgow (Stephens  Co 


i).  &  W.  Henderson. 
D.  &  W.Henderson. 
D.  &  W.  Henderson. 
D.  &  W.  Henderson 
Scott  &Co. 


10963 

8292 

9222 

8661 

14315 

14348 


llOUO 
8400 

10200 
700» 

141100 

14000 


535 

62 

500 

56 

515 

58 

490 

58 

567 

66  6 

567 

66.6 

36 
36 
36 
36 
45 
45 


New    Vokk    and 
foot  W   16th  St. 


London,    Pier 


•} 


ATLANTIC  TRANSPORT  LINK. 
(Office.  9  Broadway.) 


Established  1892. 


Minneapolis 

Minnehaha 

Mmnetonka 

Miunewaska.... 
Miiinekahda 


19IK, 
190L 
1901 
1909 
1915 


Bel  last., 
Bel  last.. 
Belfast.. 
Belfast. 
Belfast. 


Hariand  &  Wolrt.. 
Harland  &  Wolrt.. 
Hariand  &  Wolff., 
Harland  &  Wolff,, 
Hariand   &  Wolff"., 


13543 

13538 

I  13440 

I  14317 


9600 
95U0 
9500 
9500 


615.6 

65  5 

615  6 

65.5 

615  6 

65.5 

616 

66 

620 

66 

43  3 
43.3 
43.3 
44 


New  Yokic  and  Livkkpool,  Piers  i 
foot  W.  14th  St. 


CUNARU   LINE. 
(Office.  21  State  Street. ) 


Establish  ED  1840. 


Carouia 

1905 
1905 
1907 
1914 

Glasgow.  ... 
Glasgow.  .   . 
Newcastle.. 
Glasgow. ... 

.[.Blown  &Co 

J.  Brown  &  Co 

20000 
20(100 
32000 
47000 

21UUU 
21000 
701100 
60000 

650 
650 
790 
901 

72  6 
72  6 
88 
97 

63.9 

63  9 

Mauielauia  . 
Aquitania 

Swan  &  Hunter 

J.  Brown  <fe  Co 

60.6 
92.6 

New      Vobk,      Mkditekkamean- 
Adriatic  Servic  k,  Pierlt.W.14tli  St. 


CUNARU  LINE. 
(Office, 21  State  Street.) 


J<;STABLISHEI>  1904. 


Carpathia.. 
Frauconla.   . 

Ivernia 

J.acoiiia 

Pannoiiia... 

Saxonia 

Ullonia 


1903 
1911 

1900 
1912 
1904 
1900 
1898 


Newcastle 

Newcastle. 

Newcastle 

Newcastle 

Glasgow... 

Glasgow. 

Newcastle  , 


.swan  &  Hunter. 
Swan  &  Hunter. 
.Swan  &  Hunter., 
Swan  &  Hunter, 
.1.  Brown  &  Co_. 
J.  Brown  &  (Jo... 
Swan  &  Hunter.. 


13600 

540 

64.6 

1816(1 

, , 

625 

72 

14278 

,. 

d82 

65 

18150 

625 

72 

100(10 

486 

59 

14270 

580 

65 

10400 

500 

67.4 

49 

40 

ilhi 

40 

35 

41 J4 

38.1 


New  Yokk,  Bokdbaux  or  Havre.) 

Pier  foot    West  15th  St. / 

La  rouraine — 
La  Lorraine.  .., 
La  Savoie  .... 
La  Provence — 

Chicago 

Niagara     

France 

Rocliambeau  .. 
Lafayette 


FRENCH  LINE 
(Office.  19  State  Street. ) 


Established  1 860. 


1890 
1899 
1900 
19(16 
1908 
1908 
1910 
1910 
1915 


St. 
St, 

St. 
St. 
St, 
St. 

su 

St. 


Nazal  re. 
Nazal  re. 
Nazal  le. 
Nazal  re. 
Nazaire. 
Nazal  re. 
Nazaire. 
Nazaire. 


CieGleTransatlantiqne 
CieGleTransatlantiqiie 
CieGleTransatlnntiqne 
CieGleTian.satlantique 
Cie(^leTransallniitique 
CieGleTiaiisatlantique 
C'ieGleTrnn.satlantlque 
CieGleTian.«atlantiaue 


12360 
15410 
15410 
19200 
142(10 
13100 
29000 
17300 


12000 
22000 
22000 
30000 
920(1 
8250 
45000 
13000 


536 

55 

680 

60 

680 

60 

624 

66 

524 

67 

496 

63 

730 

75 

604 

62 

38 
40 

40 
42 
43 
36 
69 
49 


New  Yoric,  Plvxiouth, Cherbourg, Soiithamp-1  HAMBURG- AMERICAN 

ton,     BolILOaNK,     HaMBIIKO,  GIBRALTAR,  AL-  ^  LINE. 


ivj..     ij.,,, ..v,.^  , ..     -, --, Established 

GiicRs,  Napli«,  Genoa.  Pier  ft.lst  St.,Hobolcen.  j  (Omce,41aiMl  45  Broadway  ) 


1847. 


Victoria  Luise. 
Pennsylvania  .  . 

Pretoria 

Graf  Waldersee.. 

Patricia 

Bulgaria 

Biilavia 

Mollke 

Bliicher 

Amerika  — . — 
Kaiserin     Auguste 

Victoria 

President  Lincoln. 
President  Giant. 

Cleveland  

Cincinnati 

Imperaior 

Vaterland  

Bismnrck.. 


19(10 
1896 
1898 
1899 
1897 
1898 
1899 
19(12 
1901 
1905 

1906 
1907 
1907 
1908 
1908 
1913 
1914 
1914 


Stettin    

IJellast 

Hamburg... 
Hamburg. 

Stettin 

Hamburg 

Haml)iirs.. 
Hamburg... 
Hamburg... 
Belfast...... 


Stettin 

Belfast.... 

Belfast  ... 

Hamburg 

Danzig.  .. 

Hamburg 

Hamburg.. 

Hamburg. 


Vulcan  S  B.  Co. 
Harland  &  Wolff, 
Blohni  &  Voss..  . 

Blohni  &  Voss 

Vulcan  S.  B.  Co.  ., 
Blolim  &  Voss.... 
Hlolim  &  Voss,... 
Blolim  &  Voss,... 
Blohm  it  Voss  . 
Harland  &  Wolff'. 


Vulcan  S.B.  Co.  ., 
Harland  &  Wolff'.. 
Harland  &  Wolff'.. 
Blohm  &  Voss... 
Schiohau  Yaids.  .. 
Vulcan  S.  B   Co... 

Blohni  &  Voss 

Blolim  &  V'oss 


16502 

87800 

662.9 

67 

13333 

5500 

657.5 

62 

13234 

5400 

6K0 

62 

13193 

5500 

660 

62 

13273 

6000 

660 

62 

11077 

4000 

600 

62 

11464 

4000 

6O0 

62 

12335 

9500 

525 

62 

12334 

9500 

625 

62 

22225 

15500 

668 

74 

24581 

17600 

700 

77 

18100 

7500 

615 

68.1 

18100 

7500 

615 

68 

18000 

9300 

600 

65 

18000 

9300 

600 

65 

52117 

62(100 

919 

98 

54190 

65000 

950 

100 

55000 

61000 

955 

100 

44 
41 
41 
41 
41 
38 
38 
39 
39 


54 
62 
52 
55 
55 
63 
66 
65 


New    York    and 
Piers  foot  5lli  St. 


ROTTK 

Hobok 


JRDAM,  ) 

len.       j 


HOLLAND-AM  BRICA    LINE. 
NETHERLANDS-AMERICAN  S.  N. 
(Office.  24  State  Street.) 


Co.    Established  1872. 


Potsdam 

Ryndam 

Noordam 

New  .Amsterdam  . 

Rotterdam 

Statendara  (bldg) 


Hamburg  — 

Bellast 

Bellast 

Belfast 

Bellast 


Blohm  &  Voss 

Harland  &  Wolff'... 
Harland  &  Wolff".... 
Harland  &  Wolff...   . 
Harland  &  Wolff".... 


12606 
12527 
12631 
17250 
24170 
35000 


7600 
7500 
7.500 
10000 
12000 
1650U 


660 

62 

560 

62 

660 

62 

615 

68^^ 

668 

77 

740 

86 

43^^ 

43>i 

48 

57 

48 
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TRANSATLANTIC  PASSENGER  STEAMERS- 

~C(y)iilnn€d, 

Blilt.                I 

Gro=iS 
Tonnage, 

Indicated 
Horse 
Power. 

DtMbNaiONB    IN    Fket. 

Year.  |            Fl;.ce.          1 

Lengtli.  1  Breadth,  i  Depth. 

New  York,  Plymouth,  Cherbourg. ■» 

SOUTHAMFTON,    BREMEN,      Pier    lOOt  J- 

2d  St.,  Hobokeu,  N.J  J 


NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD. 
(Office,  5  Broadway.) 


Established  1857. 


Friedricb  d.  G  rosse 

Bremen 

Grosser  Kurl first... 

Blieiu 

Main 

Priiiz  Fr.Willielm. 
KronpriuzWilU'lni 

Neckar  

Kaiser  Willielmll. 

Priuzess  Alice 

K  ro  11  p  riiizessiii 

Cecilie 

George  Wasbiiigtoii 

Columbus 

Zeppelin 

Mduchen   (bklg)    . 
A  steamer  (hUlg). 


1896 
1896 
19(10 
1899 
19(10 
19(18 
1901 
19(11 
19(13 
1904 

1907 
1909 
1914 
1914 


S(ettiii 

Danzig 

Dauzig 

Hamburg... 
Hamburg... 
Geesteniuude 

Stettin 

Geestemundt' 

Stettin 

Slettiu 


Stettin.... 
Stettin.  ... 

Danzig 

V'pgesack. 
Bremen  .. 


Co. 


Vulcan  S.  B. 

F.  Schichau 

F.  Schlcliau 

Blohm  &  Voss 

Blobni  &  Voss 

.T.  C.  Teckleuborg. 
Vulcan  S.  B.  Co... 
T.  C.  Tecklenborg. 
Vulcan  S.  B.  Co..., 
Vulcan  S.  B.  Co.... 


Vulcan  S.  B.  Co. 
Vulcan  .S.  B.  Co.. 

F.  Schicbau 

Vulcan  S.  B.  Co.. 
We.serW.  B.  Co.... 


10568 

7200 

546 

60 

11570 

8000 

569 

60 

13182 

9700 

582 

65 

10058 

5500 

520 

58 

100B7 

B500 

520 

58 

17600 

14000 

613 

68 

14908 

B50(I0 

663 

66 

9835 

6000 

520 

68 

19500 

45000 

707 

72 

10911 

9000 

524 

60 

20000 

45000 

707 

72 

27000 

20000 

723 

78 

35000 

25000 

775 

85 

15000 

9500 

60O 

65 

19200 

16500 

613 

18000 

16000 

35 

35 

39 

40 

40 

42 

43 

37 

52.6 

35 

52.6 
54 
60 
42 


Nktv  York,  Gibraltar,  Naples 
AND  Gk.soa,  Pier  foot  2d  street, 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 


•1 


NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD. 
(Office,  6  Broadway.) 


ESTABLISHKIJ  1892. 


Priuzess  Irene 

1900 

Stettin 

Vulcan  8.  B.  Co 

10881 

9000 

525 

60 

38 

Konigin  Lulse.... 

1896 

Stettin 

Vulcan  S.  B.  Co 

10711 

7000 

544 

60 

35 

Konig  Albert 

1899 

Stettin 

Vulcan  S.  B.  Co 

10643 

9000 

525 

60 

38 

Barbarossa 

1896 

Hamburg 

Blohm  &  Voss 

10915 

7000 

546 

60 

35 

Berlin 

1908 

Bremen 

VVeserSlilp  Bldg.  Co.. 

19200 

16500 

612 

70 

50 

New  York  ano  Antwerp  via  Dover,  \ 
Plerfoot  W.  ISthSt,  N.  R.  J 


RED  STAR  LINE. 
(Office,  9  Broadway.) 


E.STABLISH1CD  1873. 


Vaderland 

Zeeland 

Lapland 

Relgenland 

A  steamer  (bldg.). 


1900 
1901 
1909 
1915 
1915 


Glasgow 
Glasgow . 
Belfast.. 
Belfast.., 
Belfast... 


Jobn  Brown  &  Co. 
John  Brown  &  Co., 
Harland  &  Wolff. , 
Harland  &  Wolff.. 
Harland  &  Wolff.. 


12017 

10000 

580 

60 

42 

11904 

9800 

680 

60 

42 

18694 

14500 

620 

70 

40 

25U00 

,  , 

697 

78 

50 

30000 

697 

83 

60 

ORK       CH  RIST I ANS A ND,  ">  gC  ANDI N  A VI A  N. 

Christiania,    Copenhagen,  >-  mmpe  i  Rrnadwav  i 

„t  ITU,  street   Wnhnlroii   I  (.umce,  X  xjioauway.  J 


Nkw  York 

CHRISTIANIA,      COPES' hag  E.N,   > 

Pier  foot  17tU  Street,  Hoboken.  j 


AMERICAN  LINE. 


Established  1880. 


Oscar  II 

Helllg  Olav 

United  States. 
Frederik  VII f  .. 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1913 


Gla-sgow 

(Glasgow 

Glasgow 

Stettin 


Stephen  &  Sou 

Stephen  &  Son  ... 
Stephen  &  Son... 
Vulcan  S.  B.  Co. 


10000 

8000 

515 

58 

42 

10000 

8000 

515 

58 

42 

loeoo 

8000 

515 

58 

42 

12000 

10000 

hny> 

62 

41. 

York,  Qiteenstown,  I,iverpool,  I 

eMOUTH,    CHERBOUBa,    SOUTHAMP-    I 

J    AND    Mediterranean    Ports,  / 
rs  foot  W.  18th  and  20tb  Sts.  J 


New  ' 
Plyi 

TON        - 

Piers  foot  W.  18th  and  20tb  Sts. 


WHITE   STAR  LINE. 
(Office,  9  Broadway. ) 


Established  1870. 


Celtic 

1901 
1902 
1904 
1907 
1910 
1914 

rSelfast 

Belfast 

Belfast 

Belfast 

Belfast 

Belfast 

Baltic        

Adriatic 

Olympic 

Britannic 

Harland  *.  Woltl.. 
Harland  &  VVoltf.. 
Harland  &  Wollf. . 
Harland  &  Wolff.. 
Harland  &  Wolff.. 
Harland  &  Wolff. . 


20904 
21035 
23876 
24541 
46359 
60000 


14000 
14000 
15000 
17000 
50000 


697 

75 

697 

75 

726 

76 

726 

75.6 

882  (i 

887.^ 

92 

94.6 

48 
48 
49 
67 
64 
64.3 


FUNNEL    MARKS    AND    NICHT    SIGNALS    OF    TRANSATLANTIC    LINES. 


Links. 


Americau 

Cunard 

French 

Hamburg-  Amer . 

Holland- Amer.. 

Nor.  Ger.  Lloyd.. 
WhiteStar 


Funnel  MRrka. 


Black,  white  band,  black  top 

Red,  with  black  rings  and  black  top. . . 

Red,  with  black  top 

Express  service,  buff;  regular,  black.. 
Green,  white,  green 

Buff. 

Buff,  with  black  top 


Night  Sipuftis. 


Blue  light  forward,  red  light  amidships 
aud  blue  light  aft. 

Blue  light  and  two  roman  candles,  each 
throwing  out  six  blue  balls. 

Blue  light  forward,  white  light  amidships, 
and  red   light  aft. 

Two  red- white-blue  lights,  in  quick  suc- 
cession, at  stern. 

Green  light  forward,  white  light  centre, 
green  light  aft. 

Two  blue- red  lights, oneforward, one  aft. 

Two  green  lights  simultaneously. 


S  O  S,  a  signal  u.sed  in  case  of  accident  at  sea  by  vessels  fitted  witU  wireless  equipment.    Means 
suspend  other  service. 
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Ship  Registry. 


FASTEST    ATLANTIC    OCEAN    PASSAGES. 


Rmtte 
Queenstowii  to  New  York. . 
New  Yoik  to  Queeiistown  ., 
Cherbourg  to  Ne\v  York    . 
New  York  to  Southainptou 
New  York  to  Havre 
New  York  to  Cherbourg 
New  York  to  Plymouth. 
New  Yoik  to  Naples 


Stemner.  Line.  Bate. 

.Mauretania Cuuard  Sept.  11-15,  1910  ... 

.Mauretauia Cuimrd  Sept.  15-20,1909 

Kioiipiiiiz.  Cecilie....  No. Germ. Lloyd.  Aug.  19-25,1908 

.KaiserWilh.  d  Ur'se  .No.  Oerm.  Lloyd.  Nov.  23-29,  1897 

France French Aug.  22-28,  l»r2.... 

Kaiser  Willi. d.Gr'se  No  Germ. Lloyd.  Jan.  4-10, 1900 

.  Kiouprinz.  Cecllie 
.Deutschlaud 


.No.  Germ.  Lloyd.  Sept.  14-iO,  1909 5 

Hamburg-Am..    Jan.  20-28,  1904 


D. 

H. 

M. 

4 

10 

A\ 

4 

13 

41 

5 

11 

9 

5 

17 

8 

5 

17 

5 

16 

5 

7 

25 

7 

16 

44 

The  ff  ste^t  day's  run  was  made  by  the  Mauretania  of  the  Canard  line,  January,  1911—676  knots 
or  27  04  knots  per  hour 

United  States  battleship  speed  record  made  by  the  Wyoming,  July  19,  1912.  On  the  twenty- 
first  standardization  rim  she  made  a  speed  of  22  045  knots.  The  torpedo  bout  destroj'erMcDougal 
biokeall  milespeed  lecords  for  her  type  in  stjindaidizatiou  trials  oft' Rockland,  Me  ,  in  IMa.v,  191-1. 
She  |)louglied  the  water'at  the  rale  of  32.07  knots  an  hour  on  her  fastest  mile.  The  average  of  her 
five  full  speed  runs  was  31  516  knots. 

1905  record.  —Allen  line's  turbine  Steamer  Virginian  passed  Cape  Race  June  13,  11  a.  m.,  inward 
bound,  haviMfflelt  Moville  on  the  afternoon  of  June  9,  thus  crosshig  in  less  than  four  days 

On  March  19,  1914,  the  freighter  Santa  Cruz  toil  burner)  steamed  into  San  Francisco  from  New 
York  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  distance  is  appro.ximately  13.000  miles  and  the  time  consumed 
was  47  days  and  4  houre. 

Steamship  development  as  shown  in  the  relative  proportions,  speed,  etc.,  of  the  Great  Eastern 
and  Vaierland: 


Gieat  Eastern. 

Length 

Breadth 

Di.splacement 

Paddle,  Screw  and  Sail:  Speed.. 


I  Vateiland. 

692  ft.    Length ,  950  ft. 

80  ft.     Breadth lt,0  fi. 

...  27,000tons.     Displacement 60,000  tons.. 

.13  to  14  knots.  J  Quad uiple  Screws 24  knots. 


THE 

Date. 

1856. 

18(i6 

1S69. 

1873. 

1S75. 

1876. 

1877 

1880 

1882 

1884 


RECORD-BRE.A^KERS  BETWEEN  NEW  Y'DRlf  AND  QUEENSTOWN— EAST  OR  WEST. 


Sieame.r. 


D. 


.Persia     9 

Scotia 8 

.City  of  Brussels.  ..  7 

Baltic 7 

.City  of  Berlin "7 

.Germanic 1 

.Britannic 1 

.Aiizona "7 

.Alaska 6 

.Oregon 6 


H. 


M. 


1 

45 

2 

48 

22 

8 

20 

9 

15 

48 

11 

87 

10 

58 

7 

28 

18 

87 

11 

9 

Date.  Steoiner.  D. 

1884 America 6 

1887  Unibria     6 

1888    Ktriiria 6 

1891  Majestic 5 

1891 Teutonic 5 

1892: City  of  Paris 5 

1893      Campania  '  ..  5 

1894 Lncania 5 

1908 Lnsitania 4 

1910 Mauretania 4 


rr. 

/I/. 

10 

0 

4 

42 

J 

55 

IS 

8 

16 

31 

14 

24 

12 

7 

7 

28 

15 

0 

10 

41 

APPROXIMATE     DISTANCES    IN     KNOTS    OR     NAUTICAL    MILES    AS     ANNOUNCED 
BY    THE    VARIOUS    STEAMSHIP    LINES. 


Place. 

Distance. t 

PLACE. 

Distance. + 

From  -Ambrose  Chan- 

Copenhagen  

3,850 

nel  Lightship*  to  — 

Dover 

3,190 

Alexandria,  Egypt.  . 

4,952 

Fastnet 

2,751 

Antwerp 

3,323 

Fire  Island  Lightship 

36 

Azores  (Ponta  Delga- 

Flushing 

3,278 

da)    

2,227 

Genoa 

4,021 

Bombay 

8.160 

Gibraltar 

3,168 

Bremen 

3,563 

Glasgow    

2,926 

Brow  Head 

2.744 

H.alliax 

570 

Cape  Race 

998 

Hamburg      .....    . 

3.511 

Cherbourg    

3,073 

Havre 

3,145 

Chrlstlansand 

3,407 

Llverp'l  (Landing  Stg) 

3,033 

Chrlstlanla 

3,572 

Lizard  Point 

2.929 

Place. 


London  (Tilbury  Dks) 
Nantucket  Lightship 

.Vaples 

Needles    

New'land  (Banks  of) 
Plymouth.       .    . 

Queenstown 

Roche's  Point 

Rotterdam 

Scllly  Islands(Blshop's 

Rock) 

Southampton  (Docks) 
St.  John's,  N.  F 


Distance. t 
3,257 

193 
4.116 
3,073 

935 
2,978 
2,814 
2.810 
3.327 
2.880 

3,095 
1,L20 


*  New  York  (Battery)  to  Quarantine  Station  8   ralles,   Ambrose  Channel  Lightship   16    miles, 
t  Distance  by  short  track.     For  mall  time  and  distances,  see  Index. 


SHIP    REGISTRY. 

An  .'ict  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  foreign-built  ships  to  American  registry  for  the  foreign 
trade,  and  for  other  purposes. 

r>e  it  eiKtcled  bi/  the  Senate  and  Ho^i^e  of  Representatives  of  the  United  fitafr<!  of  Ainerica  in  Conqrtas- 
asaevihird.  That  the  words  '"not  more  than  five  .yeais  old  at  the  time  they  apply  for  registry"  in 
seclion   5  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  opening,  maintenance,  protection,  and 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  sanitation  and  government  of  the  Canal  Zone,"  are  hereliy 
repealed. 

Skc.  2.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized,  whenever  in  his  discretion 
the  needs  of  foreign  commerce  may  require,  to  suspend  bv  Older,  so  far  and  for  such  length  of  lime 
as  he  may  deem  desirable,  the  piovisious  of  law  prescribing  that  all  the  watch  ofKcers  of  vessels  of 
the  United  States  registered  for  foreign  trade  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  states. 

Under  like  conditions,  in  like  manner,  and  to  like  extent  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  also 
hereby  authorized  to  suspend  the  provisions  of  the  law  requiring  survey,  insiiection,  and  measure- 
ment hy  officers  of  the  United  States  of  foieign-built  vessels  admitted  to  American  registry  under 
this  .act 

Sf.c.  3.    This  act  shall  take  ettect  immediately. 

Approved,  August  IS,  1914. 


Immigration  Into   the    United  States. 
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IMMIGRATION    INTO    THE    UNITED    STATES 

FOR  FISCAL.  YEARS  ENDED  JUNE  30. 


Ykar. 


rolal 
Immigrants. 


Ykar. 


Total 
Immigrsints. 


1904  812,870 

1905 1,027,4-21 

1906 1,300,735 


1907, 


Year. 


Total 
immigrants. 


.1.285,349  1911. 


1908    782,870 

1909  751,786 

1910 1,041.570 


878,587 


Year. 


Total 
Immigrants. 


1912 
1913. 
1914 
1915. 


..  838.172 
.1,197,892 
.1,218,480 
..    326,700 


1900 448,572 

1901    487,918 

1902 648.743 

1903  .....^..^^.^857,0^6 

Total  from  1820  to  1915,  Inclusive,  32,354.124.  (For  yearly  totals  from  1824  to  1899  see  1913 
Almanac,  page  185 )     From  1789  to  1822,  estimated,  266,038  ,„„„,.  .^,         ^  .^ 

Of  the  whole  number  of  Immigiants  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  178,416  came  through  the 
customs  district  of  New  York.  3,017  through  Baltimore,  15,983  through  Boston,  7.114  through  Philadelphia, 
8  055  through  San  Francisco,  86,668  through  Canadian  ports  or  border,  and  the  balance  through  other  ports. 

The  reported  occupations  of  Immigrants  arriving  during  the  fiscal  year  191S  were  as  follows:  Laborers, 
48  351-  servants,  39,774;  farm  laborers.  24,723;  tailors,  5,221;  merchants  and  dealers,  8,562;  carpenters  ana 
joiners  5  474;  shoemalters,  1,736;  clerks  and  accountants,  8,318;  mariners,  3,346;  miners,  2,931.  The 
number  of  professional  immigrants  (including  1,126  actors,  1,494  engineers,  752  musicians,  and  2,070  teachers) 
was  12,279;  of  skilled  laborers,  55,638;  other  miscellaneous  (Including  unskilled),  10,790;  no  occupatioa 
(including  women  and  children),  116,940 

IMMIGRATION    BY   COUNTRIES   IN   FISCAL   YEARS    1914   AND    1915. 


Countries. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium    

Bulgaria,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro 

Denmark 

France,  including  Corsica 

German  Empire 

Greece • 

Italy,  inc.  Sicily  and  Sardinia  .    . 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal,   including  Cape  Verde 

and  Azore  Islands 

Roumania 

Russian  Empire  and  Finland  .  .  . 
Spain,     including     Canary     and 

Balearic  Islands 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

England 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 


1914 


278.152 
5,763 
9,189 
6.262 
9,296 
35,734 
35,832 

283,738 
6.321 
8,329 

10,898 

4,032 

255,660 

7,591 
14,800 

4,211 

8,199 
35,864 
24.688 
10,682 

2,183 


1916. 


18,511 
2,399 
1.403 
3,312 
4,811 
7,799 
12,592 
49,688 
3,144 
7,986 

4,907 

481 

26,187 

2,762 
6,585 
1,742 
1,008 
21,56 
14,185 
4,668 
1,007 


Countries. 


Other  Europe    . 

Total  Europe 

China 

Japan 

India 

Turkey  in  Asia. 
Other  Asia  .... 


Total  Asia 

Africa 

Australia,    Tasmania,    and    New 

Zealand 

Pacific  Islands,  not  specified 

British  North  America 

Central  America     

Mexico 

South  America 

West  Indies 

Other  countries 


Grand  total . 


1914 


967 


1,058,391 


2,502 
8.929 

221 
21,716 

905 


34,273 


1,539 

1,336 

110 

86,139 

1,622 

14,614 

5,869 

14,451 

136 


1,218,480 


1915. 


1,180' 


197.919 


2,660 
8.613 

161 
3,543: 

234 


15,211 


93i 

1,282 

117 

82,215- 

1,252 

12,340 

3,801 

11,598 

31 


326,700- 


ALIENS    DEBARRED   AND   DEPORTED    1904-1915. 


Year  Ended 
June  30. 


1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


Total  Im- 
migration. 


812,870 

1,026,499 

1.100,735 

1,285.349 

782,870 

751,786 


De- 
barred. 


7,994 
11,879 
12.432 
13,064 
10,902 
10.411 


De- 
ported. 


779 
845 
676 
995 
2,069 
2,124 


Year  Ended 
JUNE  30. 


1910. . 

1911.  , 

1912. . 

1913. 
il914.  , 
11915. 


Total   Im- 
migration. 


1,041,570 

878,587 

838,172 

1,197,892 

1,218,480 

326,700 


De- 
barred. 


24.270 
22.349 
16.057 
19.938 
33.041 
24.111 


De- 
ported. 

2,695. 
2,770 
2,456 
3.461 
4,610 
2,670> 


ACCORDING   TO   RACES,   THE   FOLLOWING   SHOWS   AMOUNT   OF   MONEY   BROUGHT   BY 
IMMIGRANTS,  AND  THE  NUMBER  DEBARRED  IN   FISCAL  YEAR   1915: 


Race 

Amount 
of  Money 

De- 
barred 

Race. 

Amount 
of  Money 

De- 
barred 

Race. 

Amount 
of  Money 

De- 
barred. 

Chinese     .    ... 

English 

French 

German 

$78,241 
3,467,458 
1,000,084 
1,786,130 

268 
2,651 
1,203 
1,126 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian 

Japanese 

Sl,016,494 

1,651,387 

2,099,535 

384,258 

1,398 

1,207 

3,256 

210 

Polish 

Russian 

Scandinavian. 
Scotch  

8284,361 

335,212 

1,616,504 

1.475.319 

91* 
1,247 

976 
1,116 

EMIGRATION    FROM    UNITED    STATES 

For  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1908.  emigrant  aliens,  395.073;  non-emigrant  alleas,  319,755;  total, 
714  828  In  1909.  emigrant  alien.s.  225,802;  non-emigrant  aliens,  174,590;  total,  400,392  In  1910.  emigrant 
aliens  202  436;  non-emigrant  aliens,  177.982;  total,  380,418  In  1911,  emigrant  aUens,295,666;  non-emigrant 
aliens'  222  549;  tola',  518,215.  In  1912,  emigrant  aliens,  333,262;  non-emigrant  aliens,  282,030;  total, 
615  292  In  1913,  emigrant  aliens,  308,190;  non-emigrant  aliens,  303.734:  total,  611,924.  In  1914,  emigrant 
aliens  303  338;  non-emigrant  aliens,  330.467:  total,  633,805.  In  1915,  emigrant  aliens,  204.074;  non-emigrant 
aliens,  180,100;  total,  384,174 

Note — Arriving  aliens  whose  permanent  residence  has  been  outside  the  United  States,  who  intend  t» 
reside  permanently  in  the  United  States,  are  classed  as  immigrant  aliens.  Departing  aliens  whose  per- 
manent residence  has  been  In  the  United  States,  who  intend  to  reside  permanently  outside,  are  classed  as 
emigrant  aliens.  All  alien  residents  of  the  United  States  making  a  temporary  trip  abroad,  and  all  aliens 
residing  abroad  making  a  temporary  trip  to  the  United  States  are  classed  as  non-immigrant  aliens  on  tlie 
inward  Journey  and  non-emigrant  on  the  outward. 
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IMMIGRATION    INTO   THE   UNITED   STATES— Continued. 


CHINESE   SEEKING   ADMISSION 

TO 

THE 

UNITED 

STATES. 

Year  Ended  June  30. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Classes. 

■6 
1 

1 

O 

Q 

a 
< 

1 
0 

i 

a 

•o 

<: 

1 

a 

< 

u 

o 
a 

i 
1 
< 

•0 

2 

a 

0) 

0 

United  States  citizens 

1,639 

80 

1,113 

1,092 

199 

559 

213 

52 

32 

87 

41 

284 

5 

19 

33 

28 

259 
25 

39 

1,756 

88 

1,103 

1,093 

170 

558 

413 

80 

33 

47 

33 

170 
5 
1 

18 

8 

133 

20 
7 
1 
1 

36 

2.171 

126 

1,036 

986 

105 

738 

370 

19 

33 

38 

40 

121 
9 
5 
13 
16 
92 
11 

i 

lie 

2,201 

122 

1,000 

881 

180 

807 

338 

29 

17 

110 

88 

139 

2 

7 

20 

7 

130 
5 
3 

■97 

1,990 

106 

889 

960 

238 

746 

344 

61 

15 

224 

88 

119 

Wives  of  United  States  citizens 

2 

Returning  laborers ...            

4 

Returning  merchants 

6 

7 

Members  of  merchants'  families 

Students 

Travellers 

Teachers  .        

96 
2 
2 

OfHclals 

Miscellaneous 

■36 

Totals 

5,107 

692 

5,374 

400 

5.662 

384 

5,773 

410 

5,661 

268 

IMMIGRANT  ALIENS  ADMITTED  DURING  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30.  1915,  SHOWING  THEIR 

VARIOUS    DESTINATIONS 


State  or  Territory 

Immi- 
grant 
Aliens. 

State  or  Territory. 

Immi- 
grant 
Aliens. 

State  or  Territory. 

Immi- 
grant 
Aliens. 

430 

693 
2.100 

147 

20.116 

1.339 

6.620 

245 
1,087 
4,810 

356 
2,934 
1,226 
19,062 
2,146 
3,407 

744 

268 
1,451 

Maine    

4.401 

1,883 

27.482 

17.438 

9.115 

138 

2.743 

3.454 

1.388 

387 

2.832 

11.248 

561 

95,028 

267 

3,290 

9,341 

387 

Oregon 

2.629 

Maryland 

M  assachusetts 

Pennsylvania 

24,596 

Arizona      

Philippine  Islands 

Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island    

16 

Michigan 

812 

California 

Minnesota 

3.621 

Colorado       

Mississippi 

South  Carolina  . 

132 

Connecticut 

Missouri   

South  Dakota 

1.095 

Delaware          .      ... 

Montana 

Tennessee 

306 

District  of  Columbia.   .  . 

Nebraska 

Texas 

9,447 

Florida    

Nevada 

Utah    

Vermont 

1  296 

Georgia     

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey     

1  928 

Hawaii    

Virginia 

Washington 

855 

Idaho       

New  Mexico     

New  York 

North  Carolina      

North  Dakota    

Ohio 

Oklahoma   .  .    .    ... 

13  093 

Illinois       

West  Virginia 

2,030 

Indiana     

Wisconsin    

3  850 

Iowa        .          

Wyoming 

430 

Kansas 

Grand  total 

326.700 

Louisiana 

UNITED    STATES    BOARD    OF    MEDIATION    AND    CONCILIATION. 

Commissioner — William  L.  Chambers.  Assistant  Commissioner — G.  Wallace  W.  Hanger.  Mem- 
bers of  Board — William  L.  Chambers  and  Martin  A.  Knapp. 

(Created  by  act  of  Congress,  Approved  July  15.  1913.) 

The  purpose  for  which  the  board  was  established  Is  to  settle  by  mediation,  conciliation  and 
arbitration  all  controversies  concerning  wages,  hours  of  labor,  or  conditions  of  employment  that 
may  arise  between  any  common  carrier  or  carriers  engaged  In  the  transportation  of  passengers  or 
property  wholly  by  railroad,  or  partly  by  railroad  and  partly  by  water,  for  a  continuous  carriage 
or  shipment  from  one  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  .States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  any 
other  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  any  place  In  the 
United  States  to  an  adjacent  foreign  country,  or  from  any  place  In  the  United  States  through  a  foreign 
country  to  any  other  place  In  the  United  States,  and  their  employes,  which  Includes  all  persona 
actually  engaged  In  any  capacity  In  train  operation  or  train  service  of  any  description,  whether  the 
cars  upon  or  In  which  they  are  employed  are  owned  or  held  and  operated  by  the  carrier  under  lease 
or  other  contract. 

The  Commissioner  I3  appointed  by  the  President  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  salary  S7,500. 
and  Is  the  executive  officer  of  the  boarl.  which  (consists  of  the  Commissioner  and  not  more  than 
two  other  offlclals  of  the  Government,  who  are  designated  by  the  President.  The  Assistant  Com- 
missioner is  appointed  by  the  President,  salary  S5,000   per   annum. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  board  and  up  to  September  20,  1915,  forty-seven  controversies  between 
railroads  and  their  employes  engaged  in  train  operation  have  reached  the  stage  where  an  appeal  for  the 
services  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  was  made.  In  all  of  these  cases  an  adjustment  of 
the  controversy  was  secured  by  the  board,  thirty-nine  cases  having  been  settled  by  mediation  alone,  while 
eight  were  settled  by  arbitration.     

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    CREDIT    MEN. 

The  National  Association  of  Credit  Men  has  for  Its  object  the  Improving  and  safeguarding  of  the 
conditions  under  which  credit  Is  extended  throtigh  the  co-operation  of  Its  18.300  members.  It  alms 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  laws  beneficial  to  the  honest  debtor  and  creditor.  It  strives  for  better 
mercantile  agencv  service,  the  prevention  of  commercial  fraud,  the  bettering  of  credit  department 
methods,  the  dissemination  of  literature  of  general  interest  to  credit  men  and  the  education  of  his 
customers  in  the  use  of  the  financial  statement,  observance  of  discount  terms,  etc. 

The  work  Is  done  through  a  number  of  standing  co-tmlttees  appointed  by  the  national  organi- 
zation, which  work  with  the  co-operation  of  similar  committees  appointed  by  one  hundred  and  twelve 
affiliated  branches.  A  number  of  the  local  branches  operate  bureaus  for  the  exchange  of  credit 
Inforniatlon  between  their  members,  and  bureaus  for  the  friendly  adjustment  of  Insolvent  estates. 

President — H.  S.  Moore.  Peoria.  111.  First  Vice-President — Charles  D.  Joyce,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Second  Vice-President — F.  B.  McComas,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Secretary-Treasurer— i.  H.  Tregoe,  41  Pari 
Row,  New  York  City. 
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FISHERIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(Cornplled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Deparlment  of  Commerce.) 


Srctions 


South  Atlantic  States  (1908)  

Gulf  States  (1908) 

ivriddle  Atlantic  Slates  (1908) 

Ni'w  Bngland  States  (1908) 

Gieat  Lakes  (1908) 

Mississippi  River  and  Tribntaries  (1908) 

Paciae  Coast  States  (1908) 

Alaska  Territory  (1914 j* 

Total 


Vessblh  Employkd. 


No. 

Tons. 
5,029 

534 

915 

13,665 

3,165 

45,208 

1,623 

44,219 

319 

4,499 

39 

273 

294 

15,618 

471 

98,907 

7,360 


227,418 


Persons 
Employed.    (1) 


17,961 
15,387 
54,163 
22,157 
8,533 
11,825 
13.855 
21,200 


165.081 


Capital 
IiiTesti^d      (S) 


$2,324,000 
3,901.00() 

11,105,000 

11,970,000 
4,814,000 
1,440,000 
6,468,000 

37.038,632 


*79,060,632 


Value  of 
l^cdiicts. 


$4,034,000 

4,824  .Otto 

16,302,000 

16,139,630 

3,767,000 

3.125,000 

6,839,000 

t21 ,242,975 

$75.273,605 


(1)  The  figures  for  persons  employed  are  not  comparable  with  those  of  prior  reports  compiled  bv  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  as  the  figures  for  1908  do  not  Include  those  employed  In  packing  and  canning  establish- 
ments. (2)  The  figures  for  amount  of  capital  invested  are  not  comparable  with  prior  reports,  as  the  figures 
for  1908  do  not  Inclutie  the  Investment  in  packing  houses  and  canneries. 

Pacific  Fishermen's  (January,  1915,  Issue)  estimate  of  Pacific  Coast  (Including  Ala&'-ia)  canned  salmon 
pack  In  1914:  Chlnooks  and  king,  459,772  cases;  sockeye  or  Alaska  red,  2,685,268  cases;  cohoes  or  silver- 
sides,  459,779  cases;  humpback,  1,001,673  cases;  chums,  1,015,959  cases;  steelheads,  11,292  cases.  Total. 
5,533,743  cases. 

1  case  =  48  pounds. 

VALUE    OF   THE    WORLDS    FISHERY    PRODUCTS.! 


(a)  United  Sttites  (Including  Alaska)       .  $75,273,605 

United  States  Insular  possessions 15,800.000 

Canada  (1913-1914) 33,207,748 

Newfoundland  (1914)    7,971,355 

South  and  Central  America  and  West 

Indies   13,035,000 

England  and  Wales  (1913) 50,303,497 

Scotland  (1914) 15,625,617 

Ireland  (1913) 1,744,868 

France,  Including  Algeria  (1913) 33,034,497 

Russia  (1911) 50,034,825 

Norway  (1912) 14,645,882 

Spain  (1913) 11,580,000 

Portugal  (1911) 6,889,328 

Holland  (1911) 6,708,942 

Germany  (1913) 10,764,605 


Italy  (1911) 54,683,145 

Denmark  (1912) 4,506.140 

Austria-Hungary        1,492,000 

Belgium  (1912)   1,114,375 

All  other  European  countries   4,800,000 

Japan  (1911) 63,147,550 

India,  Ceylon,  Persia,   Asiatic  Turkey, 

Arabia.  Burma  and  East  Indies 20,000,000 

China,    Korea,    and    all    other    Asiatic 

countries 34,000.000 

Africa  5,000,000 

Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  all  other 

Pacific  Islands 5,561,000 

Total $490,923,932 


*  Report  of  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  t  Does  not  include  the  value  of  2,735  seal  skins  taken  In  1914,  none 
of  which  have  been  sold  to  date  %  Estimated  (a)  United  States  figures  are  for  1908;  Alaska  for  1914. 
UNITED    STATES    BUREAU    OF    FISHERIES — DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  comprises  (1)  the  propagation  of  useful  food  fishes.  Including 
lobsters  oysters,  and  other  shellfish,  and  their  distribution  to  suitable  waters;  (2)  the  Inquiry  Into  the  causes 
of  decrease  of  food  fishes  In  the  lakes,  rivers  and  coast  waters  of  the  United  States,  the  study  of  the  waters 
of  the  coast  and  Interior  in  the  interest  of  fish  culture,  and  the  investigation  of  the  fishing  grounds  of  the 
Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  Coasts,  with  the  view  of  determining  their  food  resources  and  the  development 
of  the  commercial  fisheries:  (3)  the  collection  and  compilation  of  the  statistics  of  the  fisheries  and  the  study 
of  their  methods  and  relations.  The  bureau  also  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  fur-seal  herds  and  the  salmon 
fisheries  of  Alaska.  Office,  Sixth  and  B  Streets,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  official  force  of  the  bureau  is  as 
follows:  CommUsioner — Hugh  M.  Smith.     Deputy  Commissioner — Henry  F.   Moore.     Chief  Clerk — I.   H. 

Dunlap      Chief.    Division    of  Alaska    Fisheries ■ .     Assistants   in   Charge   of  Division: 

Inquiry  Resvecting  Food  Fishes — Robert  E  Coker;  Fish  Culture,  Robert  S.  Johnson;  Statistics  and  Methods, 
A.  B.  Alexander.     Archltea  and  Engineer — Hector  von  Bayer. 

POLITICAL    ASSASSINATIONS    SINCE    186S. 


Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 

April  14,  1865. 
Michael,  Prince  of  Servla,  June  10,  1868. 
Prim,  Marshal  of  Spain,  December  28,  1870. 
Richard,    Earl    of    Mayo,    Governor-Genera!    of 

India.  February  8.  1872. 
Abdul  Aziz,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  June  4,  1876. 
Alexander  II.  of  Russia,  March  13,  1881. 
James  A.  Garfield,  President  of  the  United  States, 

July  2,  1881. 
Carter  Harrison,  Sr  ,  Mayor  of  Chicago,  October  28, 

1893 
Marie  Francois  Sadl-Carnot,  President  of  France, 

June  24,  1894. 
Stanislaus  Stambouloff,  Premier  of  Bulgaria,  July 

25,  1895. 
Nasr-ed-Dln,  Shah  of  Persia,  May  1,  1896. 
Canovas  Del  Castillo,  Prime  Minister  of   Spain, 

August  8,  1897. 
Juan     Idlarte     Borda,     President     of     Uruguay, 

August  25,  1897. 
Jose  Maria  Reyna  Barrios,  President  of  Guate- 
mala, February  18,  1898. 
Empress  Elizabeth  of  A\istrla,  September  10.  1898. 
General  Heureux,  President  of     the    Dominican 

Republic,  July  26,  1899. 
Humbert,  King  of  Italy.  July  29.  1900. 
William  Goebel,  Governor  of  Kentucky.  January  30, 

1900. 
William     McKlnley,     President    of    the    United 

States.  September  6,  1901. 


Alexander,  King  of  Servla,  and  hia  wife,  Queen 
Draga,  June  11,  1903. 

Bobrlkoft,  Governor-General  of  Finland,  June  16, 
1904. 

Von  Plehve,  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
July  28,  1904. 

Delyannte.  Grecian  Premier,  June  13,  1905 

Serglus,  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  February  17,  1905. 

Carlos,  King  of  Portugal,  February  1,  1908. 

Louis  Philippe,  Crown  Prince  of  Portugal,  Febru- 
ary I,  1908. 

Prince  Ito  of  Japan,  October  26,  1909. 

Peter  Arcado witch  Stolypln,  Premier  of  Russia, 
September  14,  1911. 

Jo96  Canalejas,  Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  Novem- 
ber 12,  1912. 

Nazlm  Pasha,  Turkish  Minister  of  War,  January 
23,  1913. 

Manuel  E.  Araujo,  Premier  of  Salvador,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1913. 

Francisco  I.  Madero,  President  of  Mexico,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1913. 

Jose  Pino  Suarez,  Vice-President  of  Mexico,  Feb- 
ruary 23.  1913. 

George.  King  of  Greece.  March  18,  1913. 

Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  of  Austria-Hungary 
and  his  wife.  Countess  Sophie  Chotek,  Duchess 
of  Hohenberg,  June  28,  1914. 

JeanL.  Jaures.  French  Socialist  leader,  July  31,1914. 

GulUaume  Sam,  President  of  Haytl,  July  28,  1915, 
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AMERICA'S    TWENTY    BEST    CUSTOMERS. 

(From  Report  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.) 
The  following  table  is  arranged  to  show  the  twenty  heaviest  buyers  of  American  goofla,  as 
Indicated  by  the  value  of  exports  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  years  1914  and  1915. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

as 


1914. 


COUNTRT. 


England 

Germany  . . 
Canada   . . . 

France 

Netherlands 
Oceania. . . . 

Italy 

Cuba 

Belgium. . . . 

Japan 

Argentina.  . 
Mexico.  .  .  . 
Scotland .  .  . 

Spain 

Russia 


Value 


$548 

344 

344 

159 

112 

83 

74 

68 

61 

51 

45 

38 

33 

3o; 

30, 


641,399 
794,276 
716,981 
818,924 
215,673 
563.417 
235,012 
884,428 
219,894 
205.520 
179,089 
748,793 
;950,947 
387,569 
088,643 


1914. 


Country. 


Value. 


Brazil 

China 

A  ustrla-Hungary 

Panama 

Chile 


$29,963,914 
24,698,734 
22,718,258 
22,678,234 
17,432,392 


1915. 


Country. 


England 

France 

Canada .... 

Italy 

Netherlands 
Denmark. . . 


Value. 


$835,585,779 
369,397,170 
300,692,405 
184,819,683 
143,267,019 
79,824,478 


1915 


Country. 


Sweden 

Cuba 

Scotland 

Australia. , . . . . 

Japan 

Norway. ....... 

Spain 

Russia   (Em-ope) 

Me.xico 

Argentina 

Germany 

Brazil 

Philippines .  . . . . 
Greece 


Value. 


$78,273,818 
75,530,382 
53.612,156 
43,620,676 
41,514,792 
39,074,701 
38,112,969 
37,474,380 
34,164,447 
32,549.606 
28,863,354 
25,620,555 
24,755,320 
23,499,646 


UNITED    STATES    COAST    GUARD. 

HEADQUARTERS,    TREASURY  DEPARTMENT,   WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  was  created  by  the  act  of  January  28,  1915,  which  provided  that 
"•'There  is  hereby  established  in  lieu  of  the  existing  Revenue  Cutter  Service  and  the  Life-SaVing  Service, 
to  be  composed  of  those  two  existing  organizations,  the  Coast  Guard,  which  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  and  which  shall  operate  under  the  Treasury  Department  in  time  of 
peace,  and  operate  as  a  part  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  time  of  war 
or  when  the  President  shall  so  direct."  The  original  Revenue  Cutter  Service  was  organized  by  act  of 
Congress  approved  August  4,  1790.  The  Life-Saving  Service  was  originally  opeiated  under  the  Revenue 
Cutter  Service,  but  on  June  20,  1874,  Congress  created  It  a  separate  service  to  operate  under  the  Treasury 
Department  The  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard  are  on  the  same  tooting  in  rank  and  pay  as  officers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy.  Appointments  to  cadetships  are  made  after  competitive  examinations  conducted  by  boards 
of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard.  The  cadets  are  educated  at  the  Coan  Guard  Academy  at 
New  London,  Ct.  The  course  covers  three  years  and  embraces  professional  and  academic  subjects. 
Candidates  for  cadetships  must  not  be  les3  than  18  nor  more  than  24  years  old,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  unmarried.  A  class  of  cadets  la  appointed  each  year.  Appointments  as  Cadet  Engineers  are  made 
after  competitive  examinations  conducted  by  boards  of  engineer  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard.  Candidates 
lor  Cadet  Engineers  must  not  be  less  than  20  H  years  of  age  and  serve  a  probationary  term  of  not  less  than 
one  year  before  being  commissioned  Third  Lieutenants  of  Engineers.  No  person  can  be  commissioned 
Third  Lieutenant  of  Engineers  who  is  less  than. 21  or  more  than  26  years  of  age. 

This  branch  of  the  Government  Is  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Commandant  E.  P  Bertholf;  Senior 
Captain  D.  P  Foley  is  the  Chief  Inspector;  Senior  Captain  Howard  Emery  is  the  Superintendent  of  Con- 
struction and  Repair;  Charles  A.  McAllister  Is  Engineer-in-Chiel;  G.  H.  Slaybaugh,  Chief  of  Division  of 
Material,  and  O.  M.  Maxam,  Chief  of  Division  of  Operations. 


CRUISING 

CUTTERS. 

Name. 

Tons 

Headquarters. 

Guns. 

Name. 

Tons. 

Headquarters. 

Guns. 

Algonquin .  ,  . 
Androscoggin 
Apache  . . . 

Itasca     

Bear 

Grasham .... 
Manning,  .    . 
McCulloch... 

Mohawk 

Onondaga..    . 
Seminole .... 
Seneca 

1,181 

1,605 

708 

980 

1,700 

1,090 

1,155 

1,432 

1,148 

1,192 

860 

1,445 

San  Juan.  P.  R 

Boston   Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Relief  Ship 

San  Diego,  Cal 

Boston.  Mass 

Astoria,  Oregon 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

4 
3 
3 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

Thetis 

Tuscarora.. 
Yamacraw.    . 
Miami    .... 

Unalga 

Acushnet .... 
Snohomish  .  . 

Morrill 

Pamlico 

Windom 

Tallapoosa  .  . 
Ossipee 

1,250 

739 

1,082 

1,181 

1,181 

800 

879 

420 

451 

670 

912 

908 

Honolulu,  Hawaii.  .  .  . 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Savannah,  Ga 

Key  West,  Fla 

Seattle,  Wash 

New  Bedford,  Mass.. . 

Neah  Bay,  Wash 

Detroit,  Mich 

Newbern,  N.  C » 

Galveston,  Tex 

Mobile   Ala 

3 
2 
4 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

Wilmington,  N.  C    ... 
Tompkinsviile,  N.  Y.  . 

4 

Portland,  Me 

4 

The  authorized  personnel  is  255  commissioned  officers  and  3,886  warrant  officers,  petty  officers,  and 
enlisted  men.  ,     ^   ,.  „      ,  »    . 

The  Coast  Guard  stations  are  divided  into  thirteen  districts,  embracing  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  Great  Lakes, 
and  Pacific  Coasts,  including  Alaska.  There  are  279  Coast  Guard  stations  and  houses  of  refuge.  One 
station  is  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  near  Louisville,  Ky. 

OPERATIONS  OF  THE  COAST  GUARD  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1915. 
The  beneficial  work  performed  by  the  Coast  Guard  in  the  interests  of  the  public  covers  a  wide  and 
diversified  scope.  Its  principal  functions  are  the  saving  of  life  and  property  from  destruction  on  the  seas, 
but  there  are  many  other  lines  of  endeavor  where  its  potentiality  and  activities  are  exerted  which  benefit 
mankind  and  which  cannot  be  expressed  statistically.  The  following  tabulated  statement  of  appraisable 
work  performed  during  the  past  year  will,  however,  give  an  idea  of  the  accomplishments  of  this  hvunanitariaa 
branch  of  the  Federal  service: 


Lives  saved  or  persons  rescued  from 
peril 

Persons  on  board  vessels  assisted 

Persons  in  distress  cared  for 

Vessels  boarded  and  documents  ex- 
amined  

Regattas  and  marine  parades  patrolled 
In  accordance  with  law 

Vessels  to  which  assistance  waa 
rendered 


1,507 

10,952 

813 

24.817 

37 

1,504 


Instances  of  miscellaneous  assistance.  656 

Value   of   vessels   assisted    (including 

cargoes) $10,927,730 

Derelicts  and  obstructions  to  naviga- 
tion removed  or  destroyed 26 

Value  of  derelicts  recovered  and  de- 
livered to  owners 5161,000 

Total  expenditure  for  maintenance  of 

Coast  Guard : $5,027,752.71 


United  States  Mureau  of  TVar  Misk  Insurance. 
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THE    UNITED    STATES    LIGHTHOUSE    SERVICE. 

Bureau  of  Lightbouses.  Commissioner,  George  "R.  Putnam;  Deputy  Comriiissloner,  Johtb  S. 
Conway;  Chief  ConstiuctiuK  Engineer,  Horatio  B  Bowerrtian;  SuperiDtendeflt  of  Naval  Construc- 
tion, Edward  C.  Gillette;  Chief  Clerk,  T.  S.Clark. 

The  LighlhOnse  Service  is  charged  with  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  lighthouses, 
light-vessels,  buoys,  and  other  aids  to  nnvigaiion  on  the  coasts  and  rivers  of  the  United  States,  a* 
authorized  by  Congress,  iiud  with  the  direction  of  the  offlces,  depots  and  tenders  required  in  this 
work. 

The  field  work  of  the  service  is  divided  into  nineteen  districts,  each  in  charge  of  an  Inspector. 


UNITED    STATES    STEAMBOAT    INSPECTION    SERVICE. 

The  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  by  act  of  Congress  approved  February  14,  1903,  was  transferred 
from  the  Trea.sury  Department  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  transfer  went  Into  effect  July  1, 
1903.  The  Supervising  Inspector-General  of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  George  Uhler,  reported  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1915.  Number  of  annual  certificates  of  Inspec- 
tion Issued  to  dome,stlc  steam,  motor,  sail  vessels,  and  barges,  7.232;  number  of  certificates  Issued  to  foreign 
steamers,  321;  total  number  of  annual  certificates  of  inspection  issued  to  domestic  and  foreign,  7.553. 
Decrease  in  number  of  certificates  to  domestic  vessels  from  previous  year,  153;  decrease  in  number  of 
certificates  to  foreign  vessels  from  previous  year,  224;  decrease  in  number  of  certificates  of  all  kinds  of  vessels 
from  previous  year,  377.  Gross  tonnage  of  domestic  ve.ssels,  all  kinds.  Inspected,  5,612,031;  gross  tonnage 
of  foreign  steamers  inspected,  2,11I,0Q8.  Decrease  In  gross  tonnage  of  foreign  steam  vessels  inspected  from 
previous  year,  2,262,998  Increase  In  tonnage  of  all  liinds  domestic  vessels  inspected  over  previous  year, 
15,527.  Number  of  ofBcers"  licenses  Issued,  18,41?.  Decrease  in  number  of  officers'  licenses  Issued  from 
previous  year.  459.  Number  Of  new  Ilfe-preseryers  inspected,  161,335,  of  which  number  217  were  rejected. 
Decrease  in  number  of  new  life-preservers  Inspected  from  previous  year,  13,997.  Decrease  In  number  of 
life-preservers  rejected  from  previous  year,  993  Number  of  marine  boiler  plates  Inspected  at  the  mills 
by  assistant  inspectors,  2,962. 


Causes. 

Lives 
Lost. 

Causes. 

Lives 
Lost. 

Fire           

1 

33 

7 

33 

118 

23 

Accidental  drowning , 

94 

Collision 

Suicides ,.,..»......... 

Miscellaneous ;........ 

Total , . . . .  .■.,'.--.■. . 

37 

22 

Wrecks 

Foundering  in  storm.        

368 

Sinking . 

Number  of  accidents  resulting  in  loss  of  lite,  190,  a  decrease  of  42  from  previous  year.  Decrease  Im 
number  of  Uvea  lost  from  previous  year,  214.  (During  the  year  307,348,008  passengers  were  carried  on 
vessels  that  are  required  by  law  to  report  the  number  of  passengers  carried.  Dividing  this  number  by  107, 
the  total  number  of  passengers  lost,  shows  that  2,872,411  passengers  were  carried  for  each  passenger  lost ) 


NATIONAL    WOMEN'S    LIFE-SAVING    LEAGUE. 

Organized  for  work  among  women  and  children.  Its  purposes  are;  To  encourage  swjmmlng  by 
women  and  children;  to  co-operate  with  other  organizations,  whenever  advisable,  in  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  on  life  saving  from  drowning  and  "first  aid"  to  the  injured;  to  encourage  interest  and  promote 
efficiency  in  swimming  and  life  saving  by  the  holding  of  annual  competitions  for  medals,  prizes  and  the 
like;  to  encourage  and  advocate  simplicity  and  rationalism  in  bathing  and  swimming  costumes;  to  establish 
an  athletic  branch  tor  the  supervision  of  athletics,  for  women  by  women,  in  order  to  raise  the  dignity  of  such 
branch  of  outdoor  sports  so  that  all  women  may  participate  in  the  healthful  and  Instructive  exercises  of 
swimming  and  life  saving;  to  advocate  the  general  adoption  of  swimming  and  life  saving — rescue  and 
resuscitation — as  a  branch  of  elementary  education. 

It  conducts  free  classes  of  Instruction  In  swimming,  free  competitions  for.  the  entertainment  and  bene- 
fit of  its  members,  and  public  exhibition  drills  for  the  purpose  of  public  instruction  The  dues  of  the  league 
are  50  cents  a  year,  to  cover  postage  and  Incidentals,  bringing  membership  In  the  organization  within  the- 
reach  of  all  working  women. 

President — Katherlne  F.  Mehrtens  Thorman.  Vice-President — E.  Wemsper  Burns.  Treasurer- — 
Sarah  L.  Marrin.     Secretary — Ara  Ryan  Hague.     Headquarters,  25  Clinton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN    TARIFF    REFORM    LEAGUE. 

President — Isaac  Lawrence,  15  East  Ninetieth  Street,  New  York  City  Vice-Presidents^— Wm.  A. 
Clark,  Herman  Rtdder,  Claus  A.  Sprechels,  Augu-stus  Van  Wyck.  Secretarv-Treasiirer — Charles  C.  Hughes. 
30  Church  Street,  New  York  City.     National  Headquarters— \b  East  Ninetieth  Street,  New  York  City. 


UNITED    STATES    BUREAU    OF    WAR    RISK    INSURANCE. 

(William  C.  De  Lanoy,  Director  (Salary  ?5,000);  J.  B.  B.  Parker,  Assistant  Director.  Headquarters,  Treas- 
ury Department.  Washington,  D.  C  ) 

The  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  was  created  by  Act  of  Congress  Septemljer  2,  1914;  to  Cover  ATier- 
ican  ships  and  their  cargoes  against  the  risks  of  war.  During  the  first  year  of  Its  operation  it  has  covered 
war  risk  insurance  on  many  vessels  and  cargoes  where  the  market  was  small,  and  without  the  assistance 
which  was  granted  by  the  Bureau,  many  of  these  vessels  could  not  have  sailed. 

On  September  2.  1915,  there  had  been  issued  1,245  policies,  covering  .S82, 709,689  amount  Insured,  and 
$2,004,695  premiums  received.  The  bureau  has  been  run  very  economically,  the  total  expenses  (for  which 
an  appropriation  of  SIOO.OOO  was  made)  for  organizing,  printing,  stationery,  salaries,  etc.,  amounting  to  but 
S17,711.  The  los.ses  paid  aggregate  S720,653,  being  for  the  Evelyn,  Carib,  Greenbrier,  and  William  P. 
Frye.     Salvage  of  S25.232  has  been  received  for  "Evelyn"  cotton. 

Owing  to  the  exceptional  hazards  Involved,  the  bureau  will  consider  these  ports  only  when  application 
Is  made:  All  United  Kingdom  ports.  All  ports  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  other  than  Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese ports.  All  ports  of  Asia  MinOr.  All  African  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  All  coloaial  possessions 
of  Germany  and  Turkey.     (Subject  to  change  without  notice  ) 
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Submarine    Cables  of  the    World. 


SUBMARINE    CABLES    OF    THE    WORLD. 

(From  report  Issued  by  the  Bureau  Inlernatioual  de  1'  Union  Telegraphique. ) 
The  following  table  sets  forth  the  entire  system  of  submarine  cables  of  the  world.  Including  those 
along  the  shores  and  in  the  bays,  gulfs,  and  estuaries  of  rivers,  but  excepting  those  in  lakes  aud  the 
interior  watercourses  of  continents.  The  list  Includes  all  cables  operated  by  private  companies,  and  in 
addition  thereto  under  the  name  of  each  nation  is  given  the  list  of  cables  operated  by  the  government 
of  that  nation. 


Companies. 


Cvimnei  cial  C\ible  Vu 

Transatlan  tic  System— Waterville 
( I  reland )  to  Canxo  (Nova  Scotia). 
Canso.  N   8. ,  to  New  York. 
C'auso,  N.  S. ,  to  Rock|)ort,  Mass. 

Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Cb 

San  Franci-sco  to  Manila. 

Manila  to  Shanghai. 

Del'ilede  Peel  (Bonins)  a  Guam. 
Commercial  Cable  Co.  of  Cuba 

New  York  to  Havana,  Cuba. 
Wentetii  Unloii  Telegraph  Co 

Transatlantic  Systems  as  follows: 

Western  Union— Penzance,  Eng- 
land, to  Bay  Roberts,  N.  F.  ,atid 
Canso,  N.  S.,  thence  to  Coney 
Island,  New  York. 

Anglo- American  Telegraph  Co.— 
Valentia  (Ireland)  to  Heart's 
Content,  N.  F. 

Direct  United  States  Cable  Co. — 
Ballinskellig's  Bay  (Ireland)  to 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  thence  to  Rye 
Beach,  N.  H. 

Gulf  of  Mexico  System. 
Compagnie  Piancaise  des  CablesTele- 

graphlques 

Brest  (France)  to  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Brest  (France)  to  St.  Plerre-Miq. 

St.  Pierre  to  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  to  New  York. 

San  Domingo  to  Mayagnez,  P.  R. 

African  Direct  Telegraph  Co 

Western  Telegraph  Co 

Carcavellos,  near  Lisbon  (Portu- 
gal), to  Madeira,  to  St.  Vincent 
(Cape  Verde  Island),  to  Pfernam- 
buco,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos, 
Montevideo,  Fayal  (Azores)  to 
St. Viucent(Cape  Verde  Island). 
Ascension  Island  t6  Buenos 
Ay  res. 

Central  and  So\Uh  American  I'ele- 
W'aph  Co 

Companla  Telegraflco-JHefonica  del 
-Plata 

CiiOa  Submarine  Tclegrapli  Co 

Direct  Spanish  IHegrapli  Co 


^1! 


15 


24 


it^ 


16,695 

lO.UlU 

1,285 
33,508 


11,657 


3,025 
23,836 


11,898! 

28| 
l,143j 

7Ul 


Companies. 


and 


Direct  West  India  Cable  Co 

Bermuda  -  Turk's      Island, 
Turk's  Island- Jamaica. 
Eastern  ajid  Smitli  African  Telegraph 

Co 

Eastern  Extension   Australasia   and 

Ch  ma  Telegraph  Co 

Eastern  IHegrapli  Co 

Systems  as  follows: 

Anglo-Spanish- Portuguese ;  Halo- 

G  reek ;     A  ustro  -  G  reek  :     G  reek ; 

Turko-Greek;  Turkish;  Black .Seu; 

Kgypto  -  European  ;        p;gyptian  ; 

Egypto-Indian;  Cape  Town  to  St 

Helena;  St.  Helena  to  Ascension 

Island;  Ascension  Island   to  St 

Vincent;  Natal-Australia. 

System  West  of  Malta. 

Europe  and  Azores  l^legrapli  Co 

Compagnie    Alleinande      des    Cables 

Transatlantiques 

Borkum  I  sland  to  Azores  to  Coney 
Island,  N.  Y. 

Borkum  Island  to  Vigo,  Spain. 
Qrmide  Compagnie  des  lelegja)t/ies  du 

Nm-d 

Cables  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Dentscli-  Nlfderlandisclie  Telegraph  - 

engesellschaft 

Menado    (C6lebes)— Japan  (Caro- 
line);      Guam      (Mariannes): 
Shanghai. 
Deutsch  -  Sndamerikanlache        Tel^- 

graphengesellschaft 

Osfeuropaisc/ie  'I'elegraphenges 

Kilios     (Constantiuoi)le)— C  o  n  - 
stantza  (Roumanle). 

Halifax  and  Bermudas  Cable  Co 

Indo-  European  Telegraph  Co 

Me^zicnii  Ikleprnph  Co 

River  Plate  IHegrapli  Co 

Societe  Anonyms  beige  de  Cables  I'ete- 

graphiqiies 

Ci>mpagnie  des  Cables  Sudame.ricains 
U)iited   States    and    Haiti   Telegraph 

and  Cable  Co 

West  African   Telegraph  Co 

]Vest  Coast  of  America  Telegraph  Co. 
West  India  <& Panama  l^legraph  Co.. 

Grand  total 


17 

37 
107 


£  •«  5 
Z 


1,263 


10.490 

26,421 
46,790 


1.056 
9,656 

9,331 
3,415 


7,354 
185 


850 

192 

2,821 

218 

61 

2,777 

1,391 
1,469 
1,979 
4,355 


418 1  235,680 


CABLES  OWNED   BY   NATIONS. 


Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain  aud  Ireland 

G  reece 

Holland  

Italy 

Norway 

Portugal  

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil., 
Australia  aud  New  Zealand 


50 

4W 

6. 

lOi 

148 

459 

79 

12,348 

98 

2,S*56 

224 

2.90i» 

56 

128 

49 

259 

60 

1,735 

770 

1,400 

6 

120 

32 

739 

25 

3,158 

106 

300 

3 

14 

25 

3H9 

62 

120 

71 

9Ul 

Bah ama  I slands 

British  America 

British  India 

Portuguese  Pos.sessions  in  Africa  . . . 

Japan 

Nonvelle  Caledonie 

Netherlands  Indies  

Senegal,  Africa 

Siam 

Indo-Chine  Fran(paise 

Pnriiic  Cable  Board  (cables  in  the 
Pacific  between  British  America 
and  Australial 

Philippine  Islands 

Venezuela 

United  States  (Alaska) 


Total 2,166 


213 

398 

2.004 

26 

5,000 

I 

6,130 

3 

13 
771 


9,288 

1,032 

606 

2,234 

55.207 


Telegraph  Rates  from  New   York  City. 
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TELEGRAPH    RATES    FROWI    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

WESTERN     UNION     TELEGRAPH     COMPANY     RATES.     SEE    ALSO    POSTAL    TELEGRAPH- 
CABLE    COMPANY    RATES   ON    FOLLOWING    PAGE. 

DAY  TELEGRAMS  of  10  words  or  less,  address  and  signature  free,  are  transmitted  immediately  upon 
reception. 

NIGHT  TELEGRAMS  of  10  words  or  less,  address  and  signature  free,  are  sent  durlnff  the  night  at 
the  convenience  of  the  company. 

WordsoverlOln  Day  Telegramsand  NlghtTelegramsare  2cents  each  where  rate  Is  25.  30,  or  35  cents; 
3  cents  each  where  rate  is  40  or  50  cents:  4  cents  where  rate  la  60  cents;  Scents  where  rate  is  75  cents;  7  cents 
where  rate  la  $1.00,  and  8  cents  where  rate  Is  SI. 25. 

NIGHT  LETTERS  of  60  words  or  leas,  address  and  signature  free,  tiled  before  midnight  are  trans- 
mitted during  the  night  and  delivered  the  next  morning  at  the  same  rate  as  that  shown  for  "Day  Telegranas 
of  10  word."!  " 

DAY  LETTERS  of  50  words  or  less,  address  and  signature  free,  filed  at  any  hour  during  the  day,  are 
transmitted  and  delivered  subject  to  the  priority  of  Day  Telegrams.  Rates  for  Day  Letters  are  one-half 
higher  tlian  rates  for  Night  Letters. 

Words  above  60  In  Night  Letters  or  Day  Letters  are  one-flfth  the  50-word  rate  for  each  additional 
10  or  fraction  of  10  words 


Telegrams. 

PLACES. 

Nevada 

New  Brunswick .  . 
Newfoundland 
New  Hampshire.  . 

New  Jersey 

.New  Mexico    

New  York 

North  Carolina. .  .  . 
North  Dakota.    . 

Nova  Scotia 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Ontario 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.    .  .  . 
Prince  Edward  Isl'd 

Quebec 

Rhode  Island  .    ... 
♦Saskatchewan.. 
South  Carolina    .    . 
South  Dakota. 
Tennessee .         ... 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. . 
West  Virginia    .... 
Wisconsin 

TELEGRAMS. 

Places. 

10  W 

ords. 

50    Words. 

10  Words. 

50   Words. 

Day 

Night. 

$0.50 

2.10  to 

10  45 

75-1  00 

1    00 

50 

1. 00  to 

4.60 

1    00 

60 

25 

25 

25 

50 

50 

1    00 

40 

40 

50 

50 

40 

50 

25-30 

60-75 

25-30 

25 

30-50 

60 

50 

40-50 

60 

50 

Day 
Letter. 

SO.  90 

on  a 

catl 

none 

1.50 

90 

on  a 

catl 

1   50 

1    13 

38 

45 

45 

90 

90 

1    50 

75 

75 

90 

90 

75 

90 

53-60 

none. 

45-60 

38-45 

60-90 

90 

90 

75-90 

1.13 

90 

Night 
Letter. 

SO  60 
PPU- 
on 

Sl-1.25 

1   00 

60 

PPll- 

on. 

1   00 

76 

25 

30 

30 

60 

60 

1.00 

50 

60 

60 

60 

50 

60 

35-40 

60-75 

30-40 

25-30 

40-60 

60 

60 

50-60 

75 

60 

Day. 

Si   00 

50 

1.10 

30-35 

25 

75 

25-35 

50 

76 

50 

40 

75 

40-1  00 

1    00 

25-40 

76 

50 

30 

$1-1  25 

60 

75 

50 

76 

75 

30-35 

40-50 

1.00 

40 

50-60 

75 

3.50 

to  7.  90 

Night. 

Day 
Letter. 

Night 
Letter. 

Alabama         

SO.  60 

2.40  to 

10  45 

51-1  25 

1.00 

60 

1.00  to 

4.60 

1    00 

75 

25 

30 

30 

60 

60 

1.00 

50 

50 

60 

60 

50 

60 

35-40 

76-1  00 

30-40 

25-30 

40-60 

60 

60 

50-60 

76 

60 

$1.00 
40 
1.00 
25 
25 
60 
25 
40 
60 
40 
30 
60 

30-60 
1    00 

25-30 
65 
40 
25 
75-1  00 
50 
60 
40 
60 
60 
25 

30-40 

1   00 

30 

40-50 

60 

3.50 

to  7.90 

$1.50 
none 
none. 
45-53 
38 
1   13 
38-63 
76 
1.13 
none. 
60 
1.13 
none. 
1   50 
38-60 
none, 
none 

45 

none 

90 

1.13 

75 

1    13 

1.13 

45-63 

60-75 

1    50 

60 

75-90 

1.13 

onappl 

SI. 00 

Alaska | 

♦Alberta 

\rlzona      ..'.... 

50 

1    10 

30-35 

25 

Arkansas 

British  Columbia  [ 

75 

25-35 

SO 

75 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

DIst.  of  Columbia. 
Florida 

50 

40 

75 

40-1  00 

1  .00 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana    

25-40 
75 
60 
30 

Iowa            

Sl-1  25 

Kansas 

60 

75 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Manitoba 

SO 
75 

75 
30-35 

Massachusetts...    . 

Michigan 

Minnesota    : 

Mississippi 

40-50 
1    00 

40 
50-60 

75 

Yukon 1 

Icatlon 

Nebraska 

*On  application. 

TELEGRAPH     RATES    TO    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 
These  rates  are  from  New  York  City.    The  address  and  signature  are  included  in  the  chargeable 
matter,  and  the  length  of  words  is  limited  to  fifteen  letters.   When  a  word  is  composed  of  more  than 
fifteen  letters,  every  additional  fifteen  or  the  fraction  of  fifteen  letters  will  be  counted  as  a  word. 


Per  Word 


Ahys.'!iiiia $0  64 

Algeria 32' 

Alexaiidria(Egypt)     .50 

Antigua   3tt; 

Argentina 65 

Austria 32 

Barbados 36 

Belgium 25 

Bermuda 42 

Bolivia 65 

Brazil 70  to  1  73 

Bulgaria 35 

Burniah 66 

Callao  (Peru) 65 

Cairo  (Egypt) 50 

Cape  Colony  (S.Af.)     .86 

Ceylon 66! 

Chile 65 

China 1.22 

Cochin  China 99 

Colon 40 

Cyprus 60 

Demerara.. 36i 


Denmark $0 

Ecuador 

England 

France 

Uermany 

Gibraltar 

Greece 

Guatemala.  ...     . 

Havana 

Hayti 80  to  1. 

Holland 

Honolulu 

Hungary 

Iceland 

India 

Ireland 

Italy. 

Jamaica 

Japan 1. 

Java 1. 

Korea  (Seoul) 1. 

Malta 


Per  Word,  i 

35; 
65' 
25 
25 
25 
43 
36; 
bb 
15 
30 
25 
37 
.'^2, 
38; 
66 
25 
31 
36 
33 
10 
33 
36 


Per  Word,  i 


Per  Word. 


Martinique $0  95 

Matimzjus 20 

Melbourne,  Vic  .66 

Mexicoi  'ity,!til.75,10wds. 
Nassau  (Bahamas).  .3.5 
NataUSo.  Africa).  .86 
New  South  Wales..     .66 

New  Zealand 58 

Norway 35 

Orange  River  Cor  y      .86 

Panama  40 

Paraguay 65 

I'enang 94 

Pfrn 65 

Philippine   Islands, 

Manila 1.12 

Otherollices,l.l7tol.  45 

Porto  Rico 60 

Portugal 39 

Queensland 66 

Roumania 34 

Russia  (Europe) 43 


Russia  (Asia) $0  43 

Santo  Domingo SO 

Scotland 25 

.Servia 34 

Sicily  31 

Siam 94 

Singapore ;.     .94 

.Spain 38 

St.  Tliomas 50 

Sweden 38 

Switzerland 30 

Sydney  (N.  S.  W.).      .66 

Tangier 36 

Tasmania 66 

Transvaal 86 

Trinidad 36 

Turkey  (Europe). ..     .36 

Turkey  (Asia) 45 

Uruguay .65 

Venezuela.., 1.00 

Vera  Cruz, $1.75,  10  wds. 
Vlctoria(Australla)     .66 
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On  January  Ist,  1912,  a  reduced  rate  on  cable  messages  In  plain  language,  taken  on  a  delay 
"basis,  was  Inaugurated,  and  Is  now  In  effect  between  most  countries.  Deferred  cable  messages  must 
be  written  In  plain  language  of  the  country  of  origin  or  destination,  must  bear  the  declaration  LCO 
(language  country  of  origin),  LCD  (language  country  of  destination),  or  LCF  (language  country 
Trench,  as  an  International  language),  and  are  subordinated  to  full-rate  messages  In  the  order  o/ 
transmission  until  an  accumulated  delay  of  19  hours  has  occurred,  when  they  take  their  turn  with 
luUy  paid  traffic.  The  tariff  Is  generally  one-half  the  regular  rate,  but  on  deferred  messages  between 
the  United  States  or  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  tariff  is 
3  cents  less  than  half  rates. 

In  December,  1911,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  Inaugurated  two  new  forms  of 
cable  service.  These  new  services,  known  as  cable  letters  and  week-end  letters,  are  the  cable 
■equivalent  of  night  letters  In  the  domestic  telegraph  service.  In  that  they  are  predicated  on  the  use 
■of  facilities  that  otherwise  would  be  Idle  at  night,  and  on  delivery  the  following  day.  Unlike  all 
other  forms  of  cable  service,  the  tolls  on  which  Invariably  are  charged  on  a  word  basis,  cable  and  week- 
end letters  are  charged  on  a  message  basis.  Tiie  minimum  charge  on  cable  letters  Is,  for  13  words 
(Including  a  necessary  prefix),  and  in  week-end  letters  for  25  words  (Including  a  necessary  prefix). 
The  tariff  varies  according  to  distance,  but  between  New  York  City  and  London  Is  76  cents  and  $1.15 
for  cable  and  week-end  letters  respectively. 

THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 
Newcomb  Carlton,  President;  Executive  Offices,  195  Broadway.  New  York. 

Capital  stock  outstanding.  599,786.758  96.  Funded  debt.  $32,602,000.  Capital  stock  In  subsidi- 
ary companies   not  owned   by   Western  Union,    $3,878,175.     Total   capital  liabilities,    8136,265.933.96. 

Annual  report  for  fiscal  year  ending  December  31.  1914:  Gross  Income,  846.264.776  61;  operating  ex- 
penses and  taxes,  840,578,750  90;  net  profits,  $5,686,025  71;  Interest  on  bonds,  $1,337,242  50;  dividend 
(4%),  $3,988.886  00;  balance  to  surplus,  $5,371,394.51;  number  of  offices,  25,784:  miles  ol  wire. 
1,581,571;  ocean  cable.s,   26,768. 

FOREIGN   TELEGRAPH   STATISTICS. 
(From  latest  records.) 


TELEGRAMS   SENT. 

Gross 
Revenue 

Country. 

TELEGRAMS  SENT. 

COUNTRY. 

Total 
Yearly. 

I'er 
Capita. 

Total 
Yearly. 

Per 
Capita. 

Gross 
Revenue. 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bosnia 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Denmark 

France 

German  E  m  plre 

22.968,225 
9.038,647 
975,261 
2.165.683 
9,252,540 
3.632,664 

65,518,497 

60.903.810 

♦89.200,000 

1.820,555 

13,232,315 

.79 

1.20 

.50 

.49 

1.29 

1.32 

1.65 

.93 

1.97 

.68 

.63 

$3,376,660 

1,324.661 

184.502 

333,037 

544,380 

9,302,249 

9.487,440 

15,864,433 

419,571 

1,874,694 

Italy 

Luxemburg 

Netherlands.  . 

Norway 

Portugal    .... 

Roumania 

Russia 

Servia 

21,087,829 
2;'8,694 
6,862,636 
3,673,088 
6,400,340 
3,975,135 

40,769,920 
1,078,303 
6,365,645 
4.486,905 
6,208,584 

.60 

.88 

1.14 

1.52 

1.19 

.56 

.30 

.37 

.33 

.80 

1.64 

$4,517,791 

19.586 

1,051.848 

442.770 

970.400 

706.694 

16,189,649 

120,000 

■Great  Britain.  . 

Spain 

2,124.432 

Greece 

Hungary 

Sweden 

Switzerland. .  .  . 

660,015 
909,253 

Excludes  cable  messages. 
Note — Most  European  administrations  combine  the  postal,  telegraph  and  telephone  services  under 
one  department,  and  the  accounts  are  not  kept  so  as  to  show  the  financial  results  of  the  services  separately. 
Most  administrations,  however,  admit  a  deficit  from  telegraph  operation. 

POSTAL    TELEGRAPH-CABLE    COMPANY— CLARENCE    H.    MACKAY,    PRESIDENT. 
This  company  has  no  "day  letter"  rate  or  "week  end"  cable  rate  (except  to  Germany). 
Telegraph  rates  given  on  preceding  page  also  apply  to  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company,  except 
the  following: 


10  Words. 

50  Words. 
Night  Letter 

PLACES. 

10  Words. 

50  Words 

Places. 

Day 

Night 

Day. 

Night 

Night  Letter. 

Ala.ska.    .. 
Dist.  of  Col 
Maine 

2.40-10  45 
30-. 40 
.35-. 65 

2  20-6  40 
.25-  30 
.25-. 55 

Onapplicat'n. 
.30-  40 
. 35- . 65 

Manitoba.. . 
Ontario .... 

.75-1.00 
.40-1.00 

.60-. 75 
.30-. 75 

.75-1  00 
.40-1  00 

Rates  per  word  to  foreign  countries  as  follows:  Brazil,  70  cents  to  $1  44;  China,  $1.22,  except  Macao, 
31.27;  Guatem.ala.  55  cents,  except  San  Jose,  50  cents;  Java.  $1.00. 

The  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company  also  transacts  business  In  the  United  States,  and  by  last  re- 
port operated  66,154  miles  of  poles  and  408,735  miles  of  wire,  b.y  means  of  which  it  reached  36,885  places, 

THE   AMERICAN   TELEPHONE   AND   TELEGRAPH   COMPANY   AND   ASSOCIATED 
COMPANIES     (BELL    SYSTEM)    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Stations  in  Bell  System. 

Employes. 

Miles 
of  Wire. 

Dally 

Year, 
DEC.  31. 

Bell 
Stations 

Bell  connect- 
ed Stations  t 

Total. 

Mes.sages, 
Conversations. 

1904 

1,799,633 
2.241..367 
2.727.289 
3,035.533 
3.215.245 
3.588,247 
4.0.30.668 
4,474,171 
4,953.447 
5.415,209 
5,763,008 

203,580 

287,348 

343,371 

803.467 

1.149.384 

1.554.445 

1.852.051 

2.158,454 

2.502.027 

2.717,808 

2,885.985 

2.003.213 
2.528.715 
3.070,660 
3,839,000 
4,364,629 
5,142,692 
5.882,719 
0,632,625 
7.456,074 
8.133,017 
8,648,993 

67.756 
89.661 
104.646 
100..884 
98.533 
104.956 
120,311 
128,439 
140.789 
156.928 
142,527 

4.671.038 

5.779.918 

7.468.905 

8,610.592 

9.830.718 

10.480.026 

11,642,212 

12,932,615 

14,610.813 

16,111.011 

17,475,594 

11.450,061 

1905 

1906 

1907 

13,911,551 
16,939,577 
18.624,578 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

18,962,397 
20,442.535 
22,284,010 
24.128,688 
26,310.168 
27,237,161 

1914 

27,948,174 

t  Includes  private  lines. 

Note — Figures  for  employes,  miles  of  wire  and  dally  messages  do  not  include  connecting  companies. 

Bell  System,  1914:  Gross  earnings,  $225,962,123;  net  earnings,  $59,247,279:  Interest  and  dividends. 
$49  244  827;  undivided  profit.  $10,002,452;  capital  stock,  funded  and  floating  debts  and  accounts  payable 
outstanding  in  hands  of  public,  $820,029,181;  liquid  assets,  $87,066,862;  net  obligation  to  public,  $733,862,319: 
property  value,  S932.707.218. 
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Per  Cent   o( 

Per   Cent 

Plant 

P^T  Cent 

Invest- 

Country. 

Number  of 

Total 

Miles  of 

of  Total 

Investment 

of  Total 

ment  Per 

Telephones 

Telephones 

Wire 

Wire. 

(E.stimated  t) 

Investment 

Capita 

United  States 

9,542,017 

64  09 

22,137.479 

59  29 

51,149,900,000 

55.03 

SU.73 

Canada 

499.774 

3  36 

1,149,430 

3  08 

74,466,000 

3.56 

9.71 

Central  America 

7.874 

05 

13,614 

04 

913,000 

.04 

.16 

.Mexico.  .    .    . 

41,861 

28 

98,213 

26 

5,264,000 

.25 

35 

West  Indies  .    .  . 

27,084» 

.18 

56,862* 

15 

5,323,000 

.26 

.64 

Austria 

172,344 

1    16 

357,693 

90 

39,382,000 

1.88 

1.34 

Bo.5nia    .  . 

1,200* 

.01 

1,500* 

420,000 

.02 

.21 

Belgium   .    .    . 

65,000* 

.44 

215,000* 

58' 

14,495,000 

.69 

1  88 

Bulgaria 

3,008 

.02 

8,320* 

02 

658,000 

.03 

14 

Denmark 

129,277 

.87 

342,301 

02 

17.060.000 

.82 

5.99 

Finland    . 

40,000* 

.27 

76,000* 

21 

4,279,000 

21 

1  31 

France 

330,000* 

2  22 

1,200,000* 

3  21 

81,840,000 

3   92 

2  06 

German  Empire 

1,420,100 

9.54 

4,548,339 

12   18 

278,340,000 

13  32 

4  12 

Great  Britain      .    .  . 

780,512 

5  24 

2,581,895 

6  91 

143,655,000 

6  87 

3.11 

■Greece 

3,200* 

.02 

6,700* 

.02 

560,000 

.03 

.13 

Hungary ... 

84,040 

.56 

281,299 

,75 

16,388.000 

.78 

,77 

Italy 

91,720 

.62 

195,000* 

52 

12,092.000 

58 

35 

Luxemburg .  . 

4.239 

.03 

4.590 

.01 

~    694,000 

03 

2  60 

Netherlands     .... 

86,490 

.58 

225.025 

.60 

12,992,000 

.62 

2  09 

Norway 

82„5,50* 

.55 

181,567* 

.49 

10,768,000 

52 

4  42 

Portugal. 

8,850 

.06 

27,500* 

.07 

1,502,000 

.07 

27 

Roumania 

20,000* 

.13 

70,000* 

.19 

3,500,000 

.17 

.46 

Russia  (European) 

319,858 

2.15 

640,000* 

1   71 

45,583,000 

2   18 

30 

Kussia  (Asiatic)  . 

16,604 

.11 

28,277* 

.08 

2,325.000 

11 

11 

Serbia 

3.700* 

.02 

7.100* 

02 

925,000 

.04 

.20 

Spain.  .            

34,000* 

.23 

68,000* 

.18 

5,100,000 

24 

26 

Sweden.    .  .    . 

233,008 

1.56 

510,573 

1   37 

25,595,000 

1.23 

4.54 

Switzerland . 

96.624 

.65 

249,343 

.67 

18,524,000 

.89 

4  79 

British  India 

17,697 

.12 

81,300 

.22 

2,655.000 

.13 

.01 

China.  ... 

27,009* 

.18 

95,000* 

25 

4,456,000 

21 

.01 

J.apan 

219.551 

1.47 

490,821 

1   31 

23,597,000 

1    13 

.45 

South  America   .    .  . 

166,331 

1.12 

449.588 

1   20 

33,517,000 

1   60 

60 

Africa   ... 

65,096* 

.44 

188,380* 

51 

13.346,000 

04 

.10 

Oceania 

217.381' 

1.46 

682,174* 

1   S3 

35,119,000 

1   69 

64 

All  other  countries . 

29,951* 

.21 

69,975* 

19 

4,301,000 

21 

02 

Total 

14, 888., 550 

100.00 

37,337,908 

100.00 

§2,089,534.000 

100  00 

1.25 

Partly  estimated  t  Estimated  where  neces.sary. 
The  lndei)enrtent  telephone  companies  of  the  United  States,  which  are  owned  and  operated 
entirely  apart  from  the  Bell  or(;anlzatlon,  are  represented  In  the  National  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  with  headquarters  in  the  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  Independent 
Telephone  A.ssoclation  of  America,  with  headquarters  In  Chicago.  According  to  the  United  States 
Census  of  1912,  there  were  1,740  Independent  telephone  companies  with  over  85,000  annual  Income, 
and  2,239,721  stations.  Many  of  these  companies  connect  with  the  Bell  system.  The  capital 
Invested  Is  approximately  $300,824,000  and  the  income  Is  about  848,950,000  per  annum.  The 
Independent  companies,  which  are  for  the  most  part  financed  In  the  territories  which  they  cover, 
are  particularly  strong  throughout  the  middle  and  far  West.  They  are  established  In  nearly  every 
large  city  In  the  United  States  except  those  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 


TELEPHONE 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    PRINCIPAL    CITIES    OF   THE    WORLD. 

(From   latest  records.) 

Number- 

Telephones, 

Number 

Tclepnones, 

City  (or 

of 

per  100 

City  (or 

of 

per  100  ■ 

Exchange  Area ) 

Telephones 

Population 

Exchange  Area ) 

Telephones 

Population. 

Amsterdam  ... 

17,212 

2.9 

Lvnns 

7,039 

1  3 

Baltimore     . 

57,665 

9   1 

Madras     . 

764 

0  1 

Bangkok. 

764 

0  1 

Madrid   .  .  . 

4,365 

0  7 

Barcelona 

4,547 

0  8 

Manchester 

31,443 

2  5 

Berlin.  . 

154,800 

6  6 

Marseilles. . 

7,735 

1    4 

Birmingham 

19,780 

1   7 

Melbourne.              .    . 

27.490 

4   2 

Bombay    . 

3.984 

0  4 

Milan    . 

12,709 

2    1 

Boston.     : 

185,299 

12  6 

Montreal.  .  .               .      . 

51,201 

7   2 

Breslau.     . 

20,573 

3  8 

Moscow .  . 

49,848 

3    1 

Brussels. . 

21.470 

2  6 

Munich     .  . 

34,323 

5   5 

Budapest..  . 

27,944 

3  2 

Naples.  . 

4,774 

0   7 

Buenos  Ayres 

47,781 

2  8 

Newca.stle 

11,561 

1   8 

Cairo.  .  . 

3,700 

0  6 

New  York 

558,929 

9  7 

Calcutta 

3.939 

0  3 

Odessa     . 

7,712 

1   2 

Canton    .    . . 

1.472 

0  2 

Osaka    . . . 

21.787 

1   6 

Chicago. .  .    . 

403,050 

16  2 

Pa.is    

95,033 

3  2 

Cmi'innati 

62,907 

10  6 

Peking. . . 

3,234 

0.4 

Cleveland       .    ... 

90,107 

12  8 

Petrograd.  . 

54,815 

2.7 

Cologne 

26.422 

4  8 

Philadelphia 

181,129 

10  8 

Constantinople 

6 

b 

Pittsburgh 

88,850 

10  6 

Copenhagen 

55,080 

8  9 

Rio  de  Janeiro  . 

11,379 

1   0 

Detroit.  .            .... 

89,053 

12  9 

Rome .  .               ... 

11  719 

2   2 

Uresden            .      .    . 

25,721 

4  6 

St   Louis 

102.106 

11   6 

Glasgow 

40,849 

3.4 

Shanghai 

5,427 

0.8     • 

Uamburg-Altona 

77,322 

5  9 

Sheffield...            .      .    . 

11,354 

1.6 

Kleff 

5,143 

1.0 

Sydney 

34,566 

4.8 

X«eds 

10,864 

1.8 

Tientsin .       .    . 

1,899 

0  2 

Leipzig .... 

31,176 

5  0 

Tokio. 

43.681 

1  8 

Liverpool .  . 

34,053 

2  9 

Vienna.     . 

64,438 

3  2 

London 

25S.S95 

3.5 

Warsaw         

31.952 

3.7 

b  Service  not  opened  until  February  28,  1914 
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Electrical  Progress. 


ELECTRICAL    PROGRESS. 

A  REVIEW  of  the  Indastry  specially  prepared  for  The  World  Almanac  by  Theodore  Dwlght  of  the 
Engineering  Department  of  the  Society  for  Electrical  Development,  Inc. 


IN    GENERAL. 
To  appreciate  the  rate  of  progress  In  the  electrical 
field   one   needs  to  have   a  perspective.     Hence,   a 
brief  review  of  striking  advances  during  the  fifteen 
years  of  the  new  century. 

In  1900  the  largest  dynamo  was  of  4,600-kUowatt 
capacity — to-day  35,000-kilowatt,  a  7607o  Increase 
in  size  A  single  dynamo  of  this  size  has  a  capacity 
of  1,750,000  16-candle  power  incandescent  lamps  of 
modern  type.  The  Improvement  In  maximum  effi- 
ciency of  Incandescent  lamps  has  increased  1,000%. 
Hydro-electric  power  developed  in  the  United 
States  in  1900  totalled  150.000  kilowatts  (200.000 
horse-power);  to-day  1,350,000  kilowatts  (1,800,000 
horse-power),  a  900%  Increase  A  stupendous  saving 
of  our  coal  resources. 

Maximum  distance  transrnitted  In  1900 — 85  miles 
at  40,000  volts;  now  245  miles  at  150,000  volts  pres- 
sure, an  Increase  of  375%  In  voltage  and  350%  in 
distance. 

In  the  field  of  transportation  the  advance  has  been 
extraordinary.  New  York  in  1900  had  Just  done 
away  with  steam  locomotives  on  the  elevated.  In 
1914  the  street  cars,  elevated,  and  subways  in 
Greater  New  York  carried  by  means  of  electric  trac- 
tion 2,150,000,000  passengers  and  with  such  a  degree 
of  safety  that  it  is  now  the  practice  of  the  accident 
Insurance  companies  to  pay  double  benefit  in  case 
of  injury  or  death  while  riding  on  these  cars,  and  this 
practice  is  based  on  the  degree  of  risk  and  not  on 
sentiment. 

To  handle  this  traffic  large  power  plants  were 
needed.  As  an  example  of  progress,  the  Interborough 
Rapid  Transit  Company  has  found  it  good  economy 
to  replace  the  5,000-kllowatt  electric  generating  units 
Installed  only  a  short  time  before  by  new  steam  turbo- 
generators of  30,000-kilowatt  capacity,  occupying  the 
same  space  as  the  formar  ones  of  one-sixth  the  power. 
This  station  has  recently  excelled  all  records  in 
economy  of  water  consumption,  using  only  11 K 
pounds  of  water  per  kilowatt  hour  at  bus  bars  In 
small  plants  up  to  tliree  times  this  consumption  Is 
not  unasual 

As  evidence  of  the  reliability  of  electric  traction 
service  to-day  can  be  cited  the  record  of  the  New 
York,  Westchester  and  Boston  Railroad,  a  multiple 
unit  electric  car  system  with  overhead  trolley.  In 
the  operation  of  all  trains  on  the  system  in  1914, 
99.2%  were  on  time — a  record  excelling  that  of  any 
Bteam  road. 

The  Waterside  Plant,  one  of  the  stations  of  the 
New  York  Edison  Company,  which  furnishes  light 
and  power  In  Manhattan,  Is  of  215,000  kilowatts 
(286,000  horse-power  capacity),  and  Is  now  the  larg- 
est steam  plant  in  the  world. 

In  the  home,  electricity,  used  formerly  only  for 
lighting,  and  then  only  to  a  limited  extent,  is  now  a 
recognized  household  servant.  A  recent  partial  can- 
vass of  the  manufacturers  of  electrical  devices  used 
in  the  home  shows  that  over  eight  million  appliances 
have  been  purchased  by  the  public  in  the  last  few 
years.  Of  this  figure,  over  3,000,000  represents 
electric  flatirons,  the  other  large  items  being  toasters, 
coffee  percolators,  vacuum  cleaners,  washing  ma- 
chines, and  fans.  In  the  West  there  is  a  very  exten- 
sive use  of  the  electric  range,  notably  in  the  smaller 
communities  At  a  rate  of  5  cents  per  kilowatt  hour 
and  less,  these  compare  favorably  In  economy  with 
coal  ranges,  with  added  advantage  of  better  cooking 
and  great  saving  of  labor. 

Electricity  has  greatly  changed  the  methods  of 
warfare.  The  telegraph  and  telephone,  both  wire  and 
wireless,  the  searcnlight,  the  range  finder  are  con- 
trolling factors.  All  gasoline  driven  engines  for  aero- 
planes, hydroplanes,  autos,  and  tractors  used  for 
transportation  are  dependent  upon  electricity  for  the 
ignition. 

The  submarine  could  not  run  submerged  without 
the  storage  battery.  Large  modern  guns  are  fired  by 
an  electrically  heated  wire  set  in  a  bed  of  guncotton 
In  place  of  the  old  percussion  cap,  and  are  aimed  by 
signals  electrically  transmitted  from  the  fire  control 
points,  sometimes  miles  away. 

NEW    DEVELOPMENTS    OF    1915. 
Much  of  the  electrical  apparatus  of  to-day  has 
reached  such  a  high  state  of  efflciency  that  there  Is 


left  little  room  for  Improvement,  and  marked  advance 
can  only  be  expected  by  radical  Invention.  However, 
new  applications  are  constantly  being  found  for  elec- 
tric power,  and  many  important  lines  of  work  have 
been  successfully  developed  during  1915 

Transportation;  Pennsylvania  Railroad — A 
number  of  the  locomotives  operating  under  the  North 
and  East  Rivers  at  New  York  have  now  run  from 
90,000  to  112,000  miles  each  without  requiring  the 
turning  down  of  tires  or  any  general  repair  work,  ana 
have  operated  on  an  average  nearly  15,000  miles  for 
every  minute  of  detention  They  are  called  upon  to 
start  and  move  trains  of  up  to  850  tons  on  grades 
reaching  1  93% 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  completed, 
October  1.  the  electrification  of  the  first  113  miles  of 
the  Montana  Division,  from  Three  Forks  to  Deer 
Lodge,  Mont.,  in  addition  to  another  100  miles  in 
operation  January  1,  1916.  A  further  200  odd  miles 
will  be  completed  during  1916,  and  it  Is  expected  to 
ultimately  operate  the  entire  850  miles  from  Harlow- 
ton  to  the  Coast  by  electricity 

There  have  been  provided  21  freight  and  passenger 
locomotives  to  operate  with  3,000  volts  direct  current 
supplied  by  overhead  ("Catenary")  conductors.  The 
electric  engines  will  weigh  520,000  pounds  each,  have 
16  drivers  of  52  inches  with  a  tractive  eltort  of  85,000 
pounds,  and  a  horse-power  equivalent  for  continu- 
ous service  of  3,000.  There  are  eight  375-H.  P. 
motors  connected  to  separate  axles.  Electric  re- 
generative brakes  will  be  used  capable  of  holding  the 
train  without  the  use  of  air  except  In  emergency. 
Electric  power  has  been  contracted  for  to  .00536  cent 
per  kilowatt  hour  on  a  60%  load  factor.  This  cost  la 
considerably  less  than  Is  now  expended  for  coal 

On  the  New  York.  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road electric  traction  is  being  widely  extended  Re- 
cent tests  have  proved  very  successful  with  steel  re- 
inforced mercury  vapor  rectifiers  on  the  locomotive  to 
change  high  tension  alternating  current  from  trolley 
to  direct  current  for  the  motor. 

A  car  having  four  225-hor8e-power  600-volt  motors 
has  been  operated  for  months  by  means  of  these  rec- 
tifiers. This  is  an  important  development  not  only 
for  this  low  tension  work,  but  is  available  for  rectify- 
ing high  tension  alternating  cmrent  either  on  loco- 
motives or  in  stationary  sub-stations.  This  may  de- 
termine In  future  the  use  of  high  tension  direct  cur- 
rent motors  in  railway  practice,  as  they  have  many 
points  of  advantage  over  the  alternating  current 
motor. 

The  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  has  equipped 
its  lines  during  1915  with  12  freight  locomotives,  with 
weight  of  540,000  "pounds,  sixteen  62-inch  drivers, 
tractive  effort  90,000  pounds,  continuous  horse- 
power 3,000.  They  will  operate  with  11,000  volts 
single  phase.  These  locomotives  have  greater  ca- 
pacity than  the  largest  Mallet  type  of  steam  loco- 
motive and  twice  the  speed. 

The  Anaconda  and  Butte  Railroad,  which  hauls 
ore  from  Anaconda  to  Butte  and  maintains  the  low- 
est freight  rate  in  the  country,  is  saving  520,000  a 
month  since  its  electrification. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad,  a  pioneer  in  this 
country  in  electrification,  has  largely  Increased  its 
service 

New  heavy  service  electric  railway  from  Grand 
Rapids  to  Kalamazoo  and  Battle  Creek.  This  Is  the 
first  2,400-volt  direct  current  overrunning  third-rail 
line  constructed  in  this  country,  where  the  lines  leave 
the  fenced-in  right  of  way,  the  Catenary  overhead 
system  of  distribution  is  used.  The  50-mlle  run  is 
made  in  from  70  to  85  minutes. 

There  has  been  electrified  to  date  over  2,500  miles 
of  single  track  of  steam  railroads  in  the  United  States. 
The  use  of  electrically  operated  (air)  brakes  on  the 
separate  units  of  a  train  has  made  much  more  rapid 
stopping  possible,  and  will  greatly  increa.se  safety  and 
economy  in  railroading.  Heretofore  appreciable  time 
was  lost  in  communicating  the  impulse  (the  air  pres- 
sure) from  the  engine  to  the  different  cars  of  a  long 
train 

The  most  northerly  railway  in  the  world,  starting 
at  a  point  87  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  has  Just 
been  electrified.  It  is  a  section  of  the  Swedish  State 
Railway  and  is  used  largely  for  carrying  iron  ore  from 
mines  to  the  Norwegian  frontier.   The  power  Is  trans- 
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mitted  156  miles  at  80,000  volts.  The  system  has  In- 
creased train  capacity  40%  and  the  speed  50%. 

In  the  railway  field  there  Is  also  a  wonderful 
achievement  In  the  use  of  5,000  to  7,000  volts  direct 
current  on  an  Interurban  car  line  For  some  months 
experiments  have  been  conducted  on  the  branch  of  the 
Michigan  United  Traction  Company's  line  running 
from  Grass  Lake  to  Wolf  Lake.  The  line  Is  twelve 
miles  long  While  running  In  the  town  limits  the 
motors,  of  which  there  are  four,  run  on  600  volts. 
They  are  of  a  distinctively  new  type,  each  motor 
having  two  armatures  one  above  the,  other,  each 
■wound  for  2,400  volts.  After  leaving  the  town 
limits  the  current  Is  supplied  from  an  overhead  line, 
delivered  at  a  potential  of  5,000  volts.  In  other 
words.  In  the  city  limits  the  motors  are  running 
parallel  and  outside  In  series.  Direct  current  at  this 
pressure  Is  secured  by  use  of  mercury  vapor  rec- 
tifiers referred  to  in  an  earlier  paragraph  of  this  report. 
For  over  three  months  the  car  has  run  without  a 
single  interruption  in  service  due  to  car  equipment. 
Considering  the  considerable  increase  In  voltage  over 
anything  previously  undertaken  and  the  small  size 
of  the  motor,  the  result  Is  remarkable. 

At  the  Panama  Canal  electric  towing  engines  are 
taking  the  vessels  through  the  great  locks.  Four 
locomotives  are  used  lor  each  ship,  two  forward  and 
two  back.  At  Gatun  the  vessel  enters  a  series  of  thi-ee 
locks  and  is  raised  85  feet  to  the  level  of  Gatun  Lake. 
At  the  central  lock  of  Pedro  Miguel  It  Is  lowered 
three  feet  to  the  level  of  Miraflores  Lake.  At  Mlra- 
flores  It  Is  again  lowered  55  feet  through  two 
locks  to  the  Pacific  channel.  Rack  rails  are  used  on 
the  steep  grades.  There  will  be  a  normal  pull  of 
25,000  pounds  exerted  on  the  tow  line  by  the  electric 
locomotive.  The  wheel  base  is  12  feet,  over  all 
length  32  feet.  In  addition  to  the  running  gear  each 
locomotive  has  a  winding  engine  to  keep  a  uniform 
pull  on  the  low  line;  speed  2  miles  an  hour. 

Hydro-Electric  Power  Developments — The 
Canadian  Interests  are  planning  to  develop  600,000 
horse-power  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Niagara 
River  below  the  Falls,  and  the  American  Interests 
have  even  more  ambitious  projects  for  the  American 
side. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  now  working  with  the 
various  States  to  establish  rules  and  the  enactment  of 
laws  covering  the  rights  to  water  power  In  the  Union. 

Secretary  Lane  Is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  grant- 
ing of  properly  guarded  permits  Would  Immediately 
bring  anout  large  developments  of  these  unused  re- 
sources to  the  extent  of  over  3100,000,000,  with  the 
consequent  saving  of  our  coal  resources.  He  refers 
to  the  fact  that  In  Billings.  Mont.,  there  are  hundreds 
of  houses  lighted  and  heated  with  electricity  where  a 
fire  has  never  been  built,  over  600  electric  ranges 
being  Installed.  ^ 

In  Utah  the  development  of  hydro-electric  power 
has  given  an  Important  Impetus  to  farming.  Of  the 
600,000  horse-power  of  hydro-electric  development  In 
CaUfornla,  150,000,  or  one-quarter.  Is  utilized  for 
agriculture;  11,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  State  are 
susceptible  to  intensive  cultivation  by  the  use  of 
electricity  for  irngation. 

New  England  is  now  utilizing  her  water  power  to 
the  extent  of  over  600.000  horse-power,  thus  saving 
annually  the  consumption  of  3,000,000  tond  of  coal 
worth  $15,000,000. 

Electrical  energy  from  the  great  Keokuk  plant  on 
the  Mississippi  is  now  being  sold  at  St.  Louis  at 
$18.00  per  H.  P.  per  year. 

It  is  predicted  that  within  the  next  ten  years  in  the 
"blackland  belt"  of  Texas,  of  37,000  square  miles' 
extent,  nearly  every  farm  nouse  and  rural  community 
will  be  served  by  electricity. 

Wireless — Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Almanac 
almost  uninterrupted  communication  has  been  car- 
ried on  between  Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  or  SayvlUe,  L.  I., 
and  stations  In  Germany,  and  messages  transmitted 
between  the  Eiffel  Tower  In  Paris  and  Washington. 
The  Eiffel  Tower,  built  for  the  Paris  Exposition  In 
1890  and  long  considered  useless,  has  now  become  the 
antennae  of  France  in  her  military  operations. 

The  Hammond  system  of  complete  wireless  control 
of  a  torpedo  boat  at  a  distance  Is  now  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Navy  Department.  Also  the  reported 
control  of  large  aerial  torpedoes  discharged  by  air- 
craft by  means  of  wireless  current  has  provoked  much 
interest  in  scientific  circles. 


Wireless  signalling  from  aeroplanes  has  made  scout- 
ing In  the  European  war  an  effective  means  of  locating 
enemy  troops  and  batteries  and  has  practically 
revolutionized  warfare. 

During  1915  telephone  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  Coast  cities  and  San  Francisco  has  been  com- 
mercially established,  and  In  railroading  the  wireless 
telephone  has  been  successfully  operated  on  moving 
trains  of  the  Lackawanna  road. 

It  is  intended  to  use  the  system  on  not  only  limited 
trains  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  but  In  signal 
work  on  freight  trains  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  stop- 
ping for  orders,  each  unneceasary  stop  of  a  long  freight 
train  representing  a  loss  to  the  railroad  of  between 
S20.00  to  S30.00 

On  September  29,  1915,  the  human  speaking  voice 
was  successfully  transmitted  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Coasts,  and  regular  telephone  lines  were 
used  from  New  York  to  Arlington,  Va  ,  and  relayed 
by  wireless  from  there  to  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard,  near  San  Francisco.  Cal.  This  was  the  first 
successful  transmission  of  the  human  speaking  voice 
by  wireless  over  a  gap  of  2.500  miles.  The  conversa- 
tion took  place  between  Theodore  N.  Vail  and  John 
J.  Carty,  who  were  able  to  recognize  each  other's 
voices. 

On  September  30,  1915,  the  human  voice  was  trans- 
mitted from  Arlington,  Va.  (Washington.  D.  O,  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  and  was  distinctly  heard,  the 
distance  being  over  4.600  miles. 

The  Great  Lakes  radio  plant  at  Lake  Bluff,  near 
Chicago,  one  of  the  most  powerful  unit-s  In  the  United 
States  Government,  was  formally  opened  on  Sep- 
tember 29    1915 

X-RAY-^Both  In  the  European  war  and  In  the 
peaceful  occupation  of  Industry  the  X-ray  has  In  the 
last  twelve  months  established  Its  economic  value. 
In  the  field  and  In  the  hospital  It  Is  extensively  used 
to  locate  bullets  and  bits  of  shrapnel,  and  In  Industry 
and  commerce  It  Is  utilized  to  locate  flaws  In  castings 
and  forgings,  also  In  searching  for  foreign  matter  or 
contraband  by  the  Customs  officials. 

Many  a  large  Iron  or  steel  casting  or  forging  has 
received  costly  machining  only  to  be  found  later  that 
some  radical  hidden  flaw  made  the  work  useless. 
Now  the  raw  material  can  be  pronounced  sound  be- 
fore work  Is  started.  In  the  hospital  service,  bullets 
and  pieces  of  shrapnel  can  be  accurately  located  and 
removed  by  large  electro-magnets  without  the  use 
of  surgical  Instruments.  The  Improved  Coolidge 
tube,  which  permits  the  directing  of  a  concentrated 
ray  to  the  affected  part  without  danger  of  burning 
or  affecting  adjacent  tissue  or  the  operating  surgeon. 
Is  the  latest  word  In  this  department.  Very  recently 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Stanley  In  his  demonstration 
of  a  new  ray  of  high  power  and  without  burning 
effect  promises  much  In  surgery  and  therapeutics. 

The  Stanley  ray  differs  from  the  Rontgen  ray 
(generally  known  as  the  X-ray)  In  that  It  Is  produced 
by  a  full  cycle  Instead  of  by  a  half-cycle.  The  X-ray 
sets  up  disturbances  In  the  blood  streaihs  which  re- 
tard or  prevent  the  generation  of  the  phagocyte  wave 
by  which  nature  supplies  food  to  the  functioning  of 
all  cells  of  the  human  body.  The  waves  are  produced 
by  the  Intersecting  of  the  erythrocytes  and  senko- 
cytes,  the  red  and  white  corpuscles.  This  action  can 
be  compared  to  the  waves  thrown  off  by  the  inter- 
section of  electrons  and  ions.  These  artificial  waves 
being  more  powerful  than  those  of  the  body,  exert  a 
control  over  them. 

The  Stanley  tube  has  three  cathodes  with  no  out- 
side anode  connection.  By  special  apparatus  two 
circuits  of  different  potentials  different  phase  and 
different  cycle  supply  current  to  the  tube,  There  are 
three  wires  leading  to  the  tube.  Two  carry  an  alter- 
nating current  of  60  cycles  and  from  60,000  to  250,000 
volts  The  other  wire  transmits  a  current  at  pre-isure 
as  high  as  a  million  volts  and  a  cycle  of  several 
millions.  This  effects  a  complete  Intersecting  of  inns 
and  electrons,  permitting  the  use  of  a  far  smaller 
current  than  with  the  X-ray  and  also  providing  a  ray 
more  penetrating,  yet  free  from  any  burning  effect. 
In  other  words,  Stanley  has  attempted  to  secure  rays 
of  higher  harmonics  to  correspond  and  tune  with 
those  produced  in  the  human  body. 

Exposure  of  the  body  to  these  rays  for  many  hours 
at  a  time  shows  them  free  from  the  harmful  (i.  e., 
burning)  quality  of  the  X-ray,  It  Is  hoped  that  this 
new  ray  will  prove  of  great  value  in  surgery  and 
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therapeutics.  In  surgery  the  rays  could  be  main- 
tained throughout  the  complete  operation,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  cancer  without  the  destruction  of  healthy 
tissues.  An  electrically  operated  saw  is  also  being 
used  by  surgeons 

One  of  the  Intensely  Interesting  developments  of 
the  year  has  been  the  phonoptloon  of  Dr.  F.  C.  Brown 
of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  by  an  apparatus  using 
selenium  crystals,  making  it  possible  lor  the  totally 
blind  to  read  print. 

Light  waves  are  practically  transformed  into  sound 
waves.  The  image  from  a  lens  moving  slowly  across 
a  printed  page  Illuminated  by  a  narrow  ray  of  light 
acts  upon  from  two  to  four  parallel  selenium  crystals, 
creating  an  electrical  response,  which,  acting  on  each 
crystal  (as  the  arm  of  a  Wheatstone  bridge),  operates 
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on  a  telephone  receiver  in  place  of  the  usual  galvan- 
ometer, double  magnets  being  used  in  two  telephone 
receivers  where  four  crystals  are  used. 

In  series  with  the  telephone  receivers  Is  an  inter- 
rupting device  giving  a  definite  frequency,  and  a 
resonating  arrangement  gives  a  different  pitch  for 
each  crystal  A  change  in  Intensity  of  these  pitches 
occurs  when  different  letters  are  brought  Into  range 
of  the  illuminated  band,  permitting  the  letter  to  be 
"read"  by  sound. 

Electro-Metallurgy — Electrolytic  Iron  has  been 
produced  on  a  commercial  scale  during  1915  At 
Grenoble,  France,  a  current  density  ol  1,000  amperes 
per  square  metre  is  used. 


Taking  a  cast  Iron  containing — 
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while  the  metal  so  produced  is  very  brittle,  by  an- 
nealing at  900°  Centigrade  a  very  soft,  tough  iron 
is  secured,  especially  valuable  for  extra  thin  tubing 
and  sheets,  with  extremely  high  magnetic  values. 
The  cost  of  production  is  estimated  at  from  $40.00  to 
$45  00  per  ton 

A  successful  electric  furnace  for  smelting  refractory 
zinc  ores  has  been  perfected  by  W.  Mc.  A.  Johnson 
and  a  commercial  unit  is  being  constructed  at 
Keokuk,     Iowa,    where    cheap    electric    power    is 

Over  150,000.000  pounds  of  aluminum  are  pro- 
duced annually  by  electricity.  The  Hall  patents  hav- 
ing expired,  other  plants  with  large  capacity  are  be- 
ing built,  one  in  Whitney,  N.  C,  of  10,000  tons 
(20,000.000  pounds)  annual  capacity.  In  Norway 
one  of  4,000,000  pounds. 

Foreign  water-power  plants  are  producing  power  at 
S7.00  to  $15  00  per  H.  P.  year  as  against  $15.00 
to  $.30  00  in  the  United  States  for  power  de- 
livered at  the  manufacturing  plant  transformer. 
This  is  due  largely  to  the  lower  cost  in  development 
of  the  water  power  and  to  their  proximity  to  indus- 
tries.    • 

Commercial  success  In  the  production  of  steel  in 
electric  furnaces  will  depend  on  the  proximity  ol 
cheap  power  to  the  raw  material  required. 

On  the  Pacific  Slope,  for  example,  where  electrical 
energy  is  available  at  cheap  rates,  the  cost  of  scrap 
metal  approximates  S15.00  a  ton,  which,  with  cost 
of  other  materials,  labor,  and  power,  even  at  the  low 
cost  of  2  mils  per  kilowatt  hour,  would  bring  the 
cost  price  of  the  finished  steel  up  to  $30  00  a  ton,  or 
about  the  figure  at  which  Eastern  billet  steel  can  be 
delivered. 

A  short  ton  of  average  coal  has  almost  the  same 
number  of  heat  units  as  has  an  electrical  horse-power 
year  As  in  even  the  most  favored  localities  in  the 
United  States  such  electrical  energy  unit  is  valued 
at  $16.00  and  over,  this  form  of  heating  energy  could 
not  compete  generally  with  coal  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  there  Is  great  waste  in  heat  units  in  the 
combustion  of  coal  in  furnaces  and  a  further  serious 
injury  to  metals  from  the  products  of  combustion. 

The  thermal  efficiency  of  electric  heat,  however, 
often  more  than  makes  up  for  its  greater  theoretical 
cost  for  many  metallurgical  usee.  This  is  notably 
true  of  its  use  in  melting  brass. 

For  meclianlcal  purposes,  however,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  not  only  iron  and  steel,  but  other  metals, 
electricity  already  plays  an  Important  part.  In  steel 
mills  in  the  United  States  it  is  stated  that  of  the  ma- 
chboe  drive,  85%  Is  already  electrically  operated. 

Navigation— Submarlnee.  which  of  Dccessity  must 
be  operated  by  electricity  when  submerged,  have 
been  greatly  improved  during  the  year  under  re- 
view Vessels  of  this  type  of  1.000  tons  displacement 
have  been  put  in  commlasion  during  1915,  with  sur- 
face speeds  up  to  20  knots  and  submergeo  speed  of 
14  knots.  Their  radius  of  action  has  been  largely 
increased.  At  least  one  has  made  the  trip  from  a 
German  port  without  tender  to  the  Dardanelles,  and 
two  fleets  of  five  each  have  journeyed  from  Canada 
to  England.  In  this  connection  it  is  lntere.sting  to 
note  that  in  addition  to  its  use  for  prop>ilsion,  elec- 
tricity is  utilized  on  submarines  both  lor  lighting, 
lor  fans,  lor  wireless,  to  run  the  gyroscope,  and  to 
coot(  all  mepis  lor  the  crew. 


The  battleship  California,  the  keel  of  which  was 
recently  laid  in  the  New  York  Navy  "Yard,  and  which 
is  to  co.st  816,000,000,  will  be  the  first  electrically 
driven  battleship  built.  At  21  knots  the  power  plant 
is  designed  to  provide  32,000  shaft  horse-power. 
This  will  be  done  probably  by  the  use  of  four  motors 
on  two  propeller  shalts,  though  this  point  has  not 
yet  been  publicly  announced.  A  big  advantage 
claimed  for  the  new  power  is  that  it  permits  great  sav- 
ing in  both  weight  and  space,  amounting  to  40% 
when  compared  to  the  old  style  of  reciprocating  en- 
gines. 

The  turbines  of  the  California  will  run  at  a  speed 
of  2,200  revolutions  per  minute.  Great  economy  ot 
power  will  be  effected  in  running  at  cruising  speed, 
with  ability  to  quickly  Increase  the  speed  and  even 
to  reverse  the  power.  This  economy  in  power  is 
strikingly  brought  out  by  Mr.  Emmett  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  in  his  estimate  that  a  vessel  of  the 
Mauretania  type  could  be  electrically  propelled  at 
an  annual  saving  of  $150,000  in  fuel  cost. 

The  installation  on  warships  and  vessels  ol  the 
merchant  marine  of  the  gyro-compass,  the  Invention 
of  Elmer  A.  Sperry,  has  marked  a  great  advance  In 
navigation.  Previous  to  this  invention  the  magnetic 
type  of  compass  had  to  be  relied  upon.  This  not  only 
did  not  Indicate  the  true  North,  but  was  sensitive  to 
many  magnetic  influences.  The  shifting  of  iron 
masses  on  board  ship  affected  it,  and  even  to  a  greater 
extent  by  the  operation  of  electric  machinery  on 
board. 

Tbe  Sperry  gyro-compass  not  only  points  to  the 
true  North  at  all  times,  but  has  290  times  the  di- 
rective force  of  the  old-fashioned  needle.  The  gyro- 
scopic stabilizer  is  even  more  wonderful  in  its  opera- 
tion. It  has  been  possible  with  a  hydro-aeroplane 
with  4  gyros  of  2M  pounds  each  running  at  12,000 
revolutions,  to  remam  on  an  even  keel  In  the  air 
while  the  observer  walked  out  one-third  ol  the  way 
on  the  plane.  A  Sperry  motor-driven  gyro-stabilizer, 
weighing  only  \\i%  of  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  has 
held  a  1.000-ton  torpedo  boat  destroj^er  on  an  even 
keel  in  a  heavy  sea  not  only  when  driving  into  waves, 
but  also  in  running  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  One 
weighing  80  tons  is  now  being  placed  on  a  10.000-ton 
battleship.  An  electric  sounding  device  has  been 
successfully  used  on  shipboard. 

Electro-Culture — Much  progress  has  been  made 
In  electro-culture  both  by  Illumination  by  electric 
lights  and  by  the  passing  of  electric  current  through 
the  soil.  This  latter  may  be  done  by  either  constitut- 
ing the  soil  as  electrolyte  of  a  voltaic  cell  by  burying 
two  plates  of  dissimilar  metal  connected  by  a  con- 
ductor, by  conducting  atmospheric  electricity  from 
an  elevated  collector  to  an  electrode  in  the  soil,  or 
by  the  production  of  a  glow  discharge  through  the 
air  from  overhead  antenna'  to  the  soil. 

Rain-making  by  sending  out  electric  waves  from 
captive  balloons  is  another  interesting  possibility. 

Telephotographic  apparatus  perfected  during  the 
year  by  George  Rignoux  permits  the  sending  of  visible 
forms  by  electricity. 

The  liivestlgation  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  by 
means  of  electric  waves  and  oscillations  gives  promise 
of  Interesting  results 

Tbe  photographing  of  projectiles  to  permit  the 
study  of  ballistics  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
invention  of  apparatus  which  uses  the  light  of  tUe 
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ELECTRICAL  PROGRESS— Conilnued. 


electric  spark  created  by  the  passing  of  bullets 
through  wires  or  wire  nets  electrically  connected  to 
the  camera.  Not  only  the  trajectory  has  been  shown, 
but  the  head  waves  and  eddy  currents  of  atr  are  In- 
dicated in  the  photographs  so  produced. 

Both  the  ultra-violet  ray  and  ozone  are  now  being 
utilized  as  germ  destroyers  In  purifying  water  and 
milk  Much  practical  work  has  been  done  in  this 
direction  d\iring  1915 

The  purification  ot  sterilization  of  milk  electrically 
Is  new.  A  dairy  company  at  Stamford  is  now  operat- 
ing a  machine  which  purlQes  1,000  Quarts  per  hour. 
The  milk  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  a  temperature  of 
160^  Fahrenheit,  the  thorough  sterilization  being 
accompanied  by  electrical  energy  (ultra-violet  rays 
produced  at  a  potential  of  2,200  volts). 

Tills  treatment  completely  destroys  disease  carry- 
ing organisms  without  atlecting  the  digestive  and 
nutritive  quality  of  the  milk. 

Farming— In  Kansas,  near  Wichita,  farmers  in- 
stalled during  1911-1915  many  electrically  driven 
pumps  for  irrigating  alfalfa  fielas.  By  two  waterings 
lor  each  of  the  five  crops  over  five  tons  of  alfalfa  per 
acre  were  cut  curing  the  season.  The  first  year's 
excess  crop  more  than  paid  for  the  Irrigating  equip- 

Dr.  F.  C.  Cottrell  has  added  to  the  debt  which  the 
public  owes  him  for  his  invention  of  the  electrical 
precipitation  of  gaa,  smoke,  and  flue  dust  from  chim- 
neys and  furnace  stacks,  by  devising  a  method  of 
separating  water  from  oil  as  it  comes  from  the  oil 
wells.  In  the  past  many  great  producing  oil  wells 
were  rendered  almost  valueless  by  the  presence  of 
water  By  the  use  of  a  small  current  of  high  tension 
he  has  succeedijd  in  eliminating  water  even  up  to 
25%,  at  a  cost  of  1  to  3  cents  per  barrel  of  oil. 

Electric  heating  colls  have  been  used  in  deep  oil 
wells  with  paraffin  base  to  induce  greater  flow  and 
melt  out  accumulations  of  heavy  oils. 

Financial — Extension  of  the  use  of  electricity  has 
been  adversely  Influenced  by  the  scarcity  of  money 
for  new  enterprises,  but  operating  companies  have 
generally  more  than  held  their  own,  and  the  securities 
of  both  manufacturing  ana  public  utility  companies 
have  Increased  in  popularity  with  the  investing  pub- 
lic 

The  banks  of  the  United  States  have  about  WV,  % 
of  their  Investments  in  public  utility  bonds.  Central 
station  earnings  from  the  supply  of  current  for  lighting 
and  power  equalled  nearly  ?500,000,000  In  1915. 

While  commercial  central  stations  represent  70% 
of  the  total,  compared  with  30%  for  the  municipally 
owned  plants,  their  income  Is  over  92%  of  the  total. 
The  Commonwealth  Edison  Company  of  Chicago 
leads  all  others  in  size  with  a  maximum  load  of  over 
300  000  kilowatts  (400.000  horse-power).  The  ag- 
gregata  of  the  ten  leading  stations  totals  oyer  1,350,- 
000  kilowatts,  with  a  yearly  output  ot  6,602.965.328 
kilowatt  hours.  .      ,       ,      ,-, 

Much  advance  has  been  made  during  1915  not 
only  in  lighting  units  but  also  in  the  knowledge  of 
Illumination.  The  study  of  eye-strain  caused  by 
exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  tUuminants  of  high 


intensity  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  Indirect  and 
semi-lnd!rect  methods,  and  this  study  has  also  de- 
veloped a  far  greater  knowledge  of  the  reflecting 
value  of  various  colors  and  textures. 

The  new  non-vacuum  Incandescent  lamp  com- 
monly known  as  the  "gas-filled  lamp"  or  "Mazda 
tvpe  C"  has  improved  the  etilciency  of  the  incan- 
descent electric  about  100%  during  1915 

INDUSTRIAI.  Heating — One  of  the  large  central 
stations  has  recently  organized  an  industrial  heating 
department,  and  two  of  the  applications  of  electric, 
heat  are  novel  and  noteworthy. 

The  ovens  for  enamelling  motor  frames  have  here- 
tofore been  slow  and  unreliable,  great  difficulty  hav- 
ing been  found  In  maintaining  the  proper  heat  An 
electric  enamelling  oven,  with  a  connected  load  of 
approximately  7.500  horse-power  with  a  demand  of 
over  4,000,  h,is  recently  been  Installed  by  a  large 
manufacturing  company.  The  lower  part  of  the  oven 
walls  have  been  transformed  into  radiators,  the 
radiant  heat  therefrom  penetrating  the  air  and  the 
semi-liquid  enamel,  thus  heating  the  solid  portion  of 
the  product  first  and  gradually  conducting  the  heat 
to  the  enamel  The  enamel  closest  to  the  steel  being 
heated  first  and  solidified  from  the  inside  out  makes 
a  much  more  lasting  article  as  well  as  gives  the  prod- 
uct an  exceptionally  good  finish.  The  output  of  the 
oven  has  also  been  practically  doubled. 

In  another  case  a  manufacturer  of  automobile 
starting  devices  found  It  necessary  to  quickly  double 
the  capacity  of  his  armature-making  equipment. 
Heretofore  twelve  hours  were  required  to  bake  them 
in  ovens.  By  introducing  electric  units  the  time  was 
reduced  to  six  hours  With  the  electric  heating  sys- 
tem it  was  possible  to  greatly  increase  the  volume  of 
heat  without  any  lncrea.se  in  actual  temperature 
which  would  have  caused  destruction  of  Insulation  or 
would  have  melted  the  solder.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  electric  heat  is  essentially  dry.  and  that  by 
proper  circulation  this  air  absorbs  and  carries  away 
the  moisture  in  the  armature.  The  heat  can  be  regu- 
lated to  a  nicety,  which  was  not  possible  with  heat 
derived  from  fuel.  This  Indicates  the  future  possi- 
bilities of  electricity  for  Industrial  heating. 

The  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  has  brought  out 
many  novel  applications  of  illumination,  and  the 
Tower  of  Jewels,  with  its  125,000  suspended  cut  glass 
gems  of  every  hue  flashing  colors  from  the  sunlight 
in  the  daytime,  and  even  more  beautifully  by  pfo- 
jected  electric  lights  at  night,  is  perhaps  the  most 
notable  example  of  beautiful  illumination  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Each  crystal  has  a  small  mirror  sus- 
pended at  its  apex,  and  when  the  light  from  flity 
great  searchlights  is  turned  on  the  tower  the  blaze  of 
light  and  color  Is  wondrous. 

As  a  closing  comment  or  compliment  to  electricity 
in  1915  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  whereas 
every  great  exposition  of  recent  years  has  had  a. 
notable  electrical  building,  at  the  Panama-Paciflc 
Exposition  this  was  considered  uncalled  for.  as  each 
and  every  building,  being  electrically  lighted  and 
operated,  wa^  a  tribute  to  this  great  industry. 
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EXPRESS 

(Statement  ot  interstate 
The  U'nlted  States  is  divided  Into  950  blocks,  each 
formed  by  one  degres  of  latitude  and  longitude  em- 
bracing approximately  3,500  square  miles.  Each 
block  is  designated  by  number.  Rates  are  stated 
from  one  block  to  all  others,  and  apply  from  all  ex- 
press stations  within  the  initial  block  to  all  stations 
in  the  destination  block.  A  directory  of  express 
stations  shows  the  number  of  the  block  in  which  the 
station  Is  located,  also  indicates  those  stations  at 
which  collection  and  delivery  service  is  performed. 
Express  traffic  is  divided  into  three  classes:  First 
class  includes  all  merchandise  other  than  articles  of 
food  and  drink,  which,  with  icvi  exceptions,  fall 
within  the  second  class,  and  certain  printed  matter, 
such  as  books,  pamphlets  and  advertising  matter, 
lalling  within  the  third  class.    Second-class  rates  are 


RATES. 

Commerce   Commission. j 

75%  of  the  first  class,  and  third  class  are  one-half 
cent  per  ounce;  minimum  charge,  15  cents. 

When  perishable  shipments  contain  ice,  an  allow- 
ance ot  25%  from  the  gross  weight  is  made,  except 
during  December,  January  and  February,  when  15% 
is  allowed. 

The  express  classification,  containing  rules  with 
which  the  shipping  public  should  be  familiar,  also  the 
tarlHs,  are  posted  in  express  offices  and  depots  and 
may  be  inspected  at  any  time  during  business  hours. 

Express  rates  are  based  upon  the  carriers'  risk  to 
the  limit  of  the  stated  value,  one  being  applicable  to 
oroperty  ot  a  value  not  in  excess  of  S5()  and  a  higher 
fate  applying  when  the  value  is  in  excess  of  S50. 

A  uniform  express  receipt  ia  used  by  all  express 
companies. 
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IMPORTANT  TUNNELS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Alberg — Under  the  Alps  at  the  Arl  Mountain,  and 
extends  from  Langen  to  St.  Anton,  6Ji  miles; 
opened  1884. 

Ancles  Mountains — See  "Trans-Andlne." 

Big  Bend — Drains  the  Feather  River  In  Cali- 
fornia, 2  miles;  opened  1886. 

Bitter  Root  Moiintalns  (Montana  and  Idaho)  — 
10,100  feet  long.  _     ,      ^     ,  _ 

Blackwell— Under  River  Thames,  England,  1  H 
miles;  opened  1897. 

Cascade  Mountain — Through  the  Cascade  Mount- 
ains In  Washington,  3  miles. 

Continental  Divide,  for  the  Denver  and  Salt  Lake 
R.  R.,  6.4  miles  long  (under  construction). 

Cumberland — Under  Cumberland  Mountains, 
Tennessee,  8,000  feet  long. 

Detroit  (Michigan  Central  Ry.) — Under  Detroit 
River. 

Gunnison — Southwestern  Colorado,  6  miles; 
opened  1909. 

Hoosac — Through  Hoosac  Mountains,  Mass., 
4H   miles;  opened  1873. 

Khojak  Pass — Inda,  from  Quetta  to  Kandahar, 
2  miles.  ^^     , 

Loetschberg — Through  the  Alps,  In  Oberland, 
Switzerland.  9K  miles;  opened  June  20,  1913, 
costing  nearly  510,000,000. 

Mt.  Roberts — From  the  shore  of  Gasttneau  Chan- 
nel at  Juneau,  Alaska,  Into  Sliver  Bow  Basin, 
1  1-3  miles.  ^    r,    .        ... 

Mont  d'Or — Between  France  ana  Switzerland, 
was  bored  through  October  2,  1913.  The 
tunnel  pierces  the  Jura  Mountains  from  Fresne 
to  Vallorbe,  and  Is  3H  miles  long. 


Mont  Cenls — Italy  to  France,  under  the  Col  de 
Frejus,  8  miles:  opened  1871. 

New  Croton — Supplies  water  to  New  York  City, 
33  1-8  miles;  opened  1888. 

Otlra — In  New  Zealand,  5  1-3  miles. 

Roger  Pass — Under  the  Selkirk  Mountains  pene- 
trating Mount  Macdonald  In  British  Columbia, 
5  miles  long;  cost  more  than  810,000,000;  now 
building,  and  to  be  opened  in  1916. 

Rothschonberg — Drains  the  Felberg  mines. 
Saxony,  31  M   miles;  opened  1877. 

St.  Clair — Under  St.  Clair  River  from  Sarnla, 
Ont.,  to  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  2  miles;  opened 
1891. 

St  Gothard — Through  the  Alps,  connects 
Gosohenen  with  .^Irolo,  In  Switzerland,  9  1-3 
miles;  opened  1881. 

Severn — From  Monmouthshire  to  Gloucester- 
shire, England,  4H  miles;  opened  1886 

SImplon — Through  the  Alps,  12 M  miles;  opened 
1905. 

Strawberry. — Through     the  Wasatch    Mountains. 

Sutro — Drains  the  Comstock  Lode  In  Nevada, 
4H  miles;  opened  1879. 

Tians-Andlne  Ry  tunnel^S  miles  long,  12,000 
feet  above  sea  level  and  affords  direct  com- 
munication between  Valparaiso  and  Buenos 
Ayres;  opened  April  5,  1910. 

Wasserfluh — In  the  Alps,  between  Bunnadern 
and  Llchtenstelg,  Switzerland,  2  miles;  opened 
1909. 

Woodhead — Between  Manchester  and  Sheffield, 
England,  3  miles. 
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(For  Subways  In  and  about  New  York  City,  see  Index). 

Tunnels  (consisting  of  two  single  track  tubes)  extend 
from  the  Hoboken  terminal  of  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad  to  Washington  St.,  .lersey  City,  with  con- 
nections to  the  north  tunnels  and  to  the  Erie 
Railroad  station.  At  Washington  St.  a  branch 
runs  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  station  at 
Jersey  City,  where  connections  are  made  with  the 
south  tunnels.  West  from  Washington  St.  to  a 
point  east  of  Summit  Ave.  Is  a  double  track  con- 
crete tunnel  with  a  centre  wall  dividing  the 
tracks.  Work  started  March.  1906;  completed  Id 
July.  1911. 

Belmont  Tunnel  under  the  East  River  from  42d 
St.,  New  York,  to  Long  Island  City.  Subaqueous 
portion  two  single  track  tubes  with  cast-Iron  rings 
16  feet  10  Inches  outside  diameter,  and  a  clear  In- 
side diameter  of  1 5  feet  6  Inches.  Through  rock 
a  horseshoe  shaped  concrete  section  Is  used  and 
In  other  places  a  rectangular  double  track  cross 
section  with  reinforced  concrete  lining.  Con- 
struction started  by  New  York  and  Long  Island 
Railroad,  July  12,  1905;  practically  completed 
January  1,  1908.  (Commonly  known  as  the 
Stelnway  Tunnel). 

Rapid  Transit  Tunnel  under  the  Fast  River  from 
the  Battery,  New  York,  to  Joralemon  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, connectlna  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  S\ib- 
ways.  Started  April,  1903:  trains  running  Janu- 
ary 9,  1908.  Two  tubes,  6,784  feet  long,  with  a 
finished  Inside  diameter  of  15  feet  6  Inches. 

Beroen  Cut  of  Erie  Railroad  through  Bergen  HHI, 
.Jersey  City,  parallel  to  the  present  tunnel,  which 
Is  4.700  feet  long.  The  Bergen  cut  was  started 
March,  1906,  and  completed  July  1,  1910.  It 
has  five  four-track  tunnels,  with  open  cuts  be- 
tween the  tunnels,  making  a  total  length  of  4,300 
feet.  Tunnel  sections  58  feet  wide  at  the  bottom 
and  21  feet  high. 

Lackawanna  Railroad  Tdnnel  through  Bergen 
Hill,  Jersey  City.  Started  February  28.  1906; 
completed  February  14,  1909.  Parallel  to  and 
24  feet  away  from  old  tunnel  and  of  the  same 
length,  viz.,  4,283  feet.  New  tunnel  Is  double 
tracked,  lined  with  concrete,  having  Inside  dimen- 
sions 23  feet  high  by  30  feet  wide.  Bush  track 
construction  used. 

Tunnels  from  Whitehall  St..  Manhattan,  to  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  from  Old  Slip,  Manhattan,  to 
Ciark  St ,  Brooklyn,  and  from  14th  St  ,  Manhattan,  to  North  7th  St.,  Brooklyn,  are  under  construction,  lU 
oi  which  are  part  oi  the  new  subway  system  In  New  York. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  System — Tunnels  under 
Hudson  River  extend  from  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Station,  New  York,  to  Weehawken,  N.  J. 
There  Is  no  station  at  Weehawken,  the  electric 
trains  from  the  Pennsylvania  Station  run  to 
Manhattan  Transfer,  near  Newark,  N.  J., 
without  a  stop.  Work  started  April  1,  1904; 
completed  In  1910.  Two  tubes  of  cast  Iron  rings, 
23  feet  outside  diameter  and  21  feet  2  Inches 
Inside  diameter;  subaqueous  portion  6,118  feet 
long. 

Manhattan  Cross-Town  Tunnels  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  station,  mentioned  above, 
across  New  York  under  32d  and  33d  Sts.  to  First 
Ave.  Started  July,  1905,  completed  In  1910. 
There  are  two  tunnels,  each  with  two  tracks. 
The  tunnels  are  built  of  concrete  with  the  crown 
about  60  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  street. 

East  River  Tunnels  connect  with  the  Cross-Town 
Tunnels  and  extend  under  the  East  River  to 
Long  Island  City.  Started  September.  1904; 
completed  In  1910.  Four  separate  tubes  with  rings 
23  feet  outside  diameter,  each  tube  from  the  Man- 
hattan shaft  to  the  Long  Island  City  shaft,  3,900 
feet  long 

Hudson  and  Manhattan  Railroad  System — 
North  timnels  under  the  Hudson  River  from  Jersey 
City  to  Morton  St.,  New  York.  Started  Novem- 
ber, 1.S74;  the  first  In  New  York,  ofBclally  opened 
February  25,  1908.  Two  single  track  tubes,  with 
a  minimum  Inside  diameter  of  15  feet  3  Inches, 
and    approximately    5.700    feet    long. 

Up-town  tunnels  connect  with  north  tunnels  at  Mor- 
ton St.  and  extend  to  Christopher  St.  thence  to 
Sixth  Ave.  and  up  Sixth  Ave.  to  33d  St.  Started 
March,  1904,  completed  In  1910.  Section  from 
Morton  to  12th  Sts.  shield  construction,  remainder 
cut  and  cover. 

South  tunnels  under  Hudson  River  from  Jersey  City 
to  the  Church  St.  Terminal  Buildings  (Cortlandt, 
Church  and  Fulton  Sts.).  New  York.  Started 
May,  1905;  opened  for  traffic  July,  1909.  Two 
tubes  about  5,950  feet  long  with  cast  Iron  rings, 
16  feet  7  Inches  outside  diameter  and  15  feet  3 
Inches  Inside  diameter. 
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INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    LAW. 

The  following  Is  a  synopsis  of  the  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  and  acts  amendatory 
thereof,  prepared  for  the  Official  Congressional  Directory; 

Under  "An  act  to  Regulate  Commerce,"  approved  February  4,  1887;  as  amended  March  2,  1889: 
February  10,  1891;  February  8.  1895;  the  "Elklns  act"  of  February  19,  1903,  and  the  amending  act  approved 
June  29,  1906,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Is  composed  of  seven  members,  each  receiving  a  salary 
of  $10,000  per  annum.  The  regulating  statutes  apply  to  all  common  carriers  engaged  In  the  Interstate 
transportation  of  oil  or  other  commodity,  except  water  and  except  natural  or  artificial  gas.  by  means  of 
pipe  lines,  or  partly  by  pipe  line  and  partly  bv  rail,  or  partly  by  pipe  line  and  partly  by  water,  and  to  common 
carriers  engaged  In  Interstate  transportaion  of  passengers  or  property  wholly  by  railroad  (or  partly  by  rail- 
road and  partly  by  water  when  both  are  used  under  a  common  control,  management,  or  arrangement  for  a 
continuous  carriage  or  shipment)      Only  traffic  transported  wholly  within  a  single  State  is  excepted. 

The  commiftsion  has  jurisdiction  on  complaint,  and,  after  full  hearing,  to  determine  and  prescribe 
reasonable  rates,  regulations,  and  practices,  and  order  reparation  to  injured  shippers;  to  require  any  carriers 
to  cease  and  desist  from  unjust  discrimination,  or  undue  or  unreasonable  preference,  and  to  Institute  and 
carry  on  proceedings  tor  enforcement  of  the  law  The  commission  may  also  inquire  into  the  management 
of  the  business  of  all  common  carriers  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  regulating  statutes,  and  It  may 
prescribe  the  accounts,  records,  and  memoranda  which  shall  be  l<ept  by  the  carriers,  and  has  authority 
through  Its  special  agents  and  examiners  to  inspect  the  same  The  carriers  must  file  annual  reports  with 
the  commission,  and  sucli  other  reports  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required.  Various  other  powers  are 
conferred  upon  the  commission.  Carriers  failing  to  file  and  publish  all  rates  and  charges,  as  required  by 
law,  are  prohibited  from  engaging  in  interstate  transportation,  and  penalties  are  provided  for  failure  on  the 
part  of  carriers  or  of  shippers  to  observe  the  rates  specified  in  the  published  tariffs. 

The  commission  appoints  a  secretary,  who  is  Its  chief  administrative  and  executive  officer;  an  assistant 
secretary,  and  such  attorneys,  examiners,  special  agents,  and  clerks  as  are  necessary  to  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  its  duties. 

By  amendment  of  June  18,  1910  ("Mann-Elkins  law"),  telegraph,  telephone,  and  cable  companies  are 
made  subject  to  the  commission  The  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  is  Increased  as  to  through  routes  and 
Joint  rates,  freight  class  ill  cation,  switch  connections,  long  and  short  hauls,  filing  or  rejection  of  rate  schedules, 
investigations  on  own  motion,  making  reasonable  rates,  suspension  of  proposed  rates,  and  other  matters. 
An  important  section  authorized  the  President  to  appoint  a  special  commission  to  Investigate  issuance  of 
railroad  stocks  and  bonds. 

The  act  of  February  11.  1903.  provides  that  suits  In  equity  brought  under  the  act  to  regulate  commerce, 
wherein  the  United  States  is  complainant,  may  be  expedited  and  given  precedence  over  other  suits,  and 
that  appeals  from  the  Circuit  Court  lie  only  to  the  Supreme  Court  The  act  of  February  19,  1903.  commonly 
called  the  Elkins  law,  penalizes  the  offering,  soliciting,  or  receiving  of  rebates,  allows  proceedings  in  the 
courts  by  injunction  to  restrain  departures  from  published  rates,  and  makes  the  Expediting  act  of  February 
11,  1903,  include  cases  prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney-General  in  the  name  of  the  commission. 

Under  the  act  of  August  7,  1888,  all  railroad  and  telegraph  companies  to  which  the  United  States  have 
granted  any  subsidy  in  lands  or  bonds  or  loan  of  credit  for  the  construction  of  either  railroad  or  telegraph 
lines  are  required  to  file  annual  reports  with  the  commission  and  such  other  reports  as  the  commission  may 
call  for.  The  act  also  directs  every  such  company  to  file  with  the  commission  copies  of  all  contracts  and 
agreements  of  every  description  existing  between  it  and  every  other  person  or  corporation  whatsoever  in 
reference  to  the  ownership,  possession,  or  operation  of  any  telegraph  lines  over  or  upon  the  right  of  way, 
and  to  decide  questions  relating  to  the  interchange  of  business  between  such  Government-aided  telegraph 
company  and  any  connecting  telegraph  company.  The  act  provides  penalties  for  failure  to  perform  and 
carry  out  within  a  reasonable  time  the  order  or  orders  of  the  commission.  • 

The  act  of  March  2,  1893,  known  as  the  "Safety  Apt)liance  act,"  provides  that  railroad  cars  used  In 
Interstate  commerce  must  be  equipped  with  automatic  couplers  and  standard  height  ol  drawbars  for  freight 
cars,  and  have  grab  irons  or  hand  holds  in  the  ends  and  sides  of  each  car  A  further  provision  is  that 
locomotive  engines  used  in  moving  interstate  traffic  shall  be  fitted  with  a  power  driving-wheel  brake  and 
appliances  for  operating  the  train-brake  system,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  cars  in  the  train  shall  be  equipped 
with  power  or  train  brakes.  The  act  directs  the  commission  to  lodge  with  the  proper  District-Attorneys 
information  of  such  violations  as  may  come  to  its  knowledge.  The  commission  is  authorized  upon  full 
hearing  and  for  good  cause  to  extend  the  period  within  which  any  common  carrier  shall  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  statute.  The  act  of  March  2,  1903.  amended  this  act  so  as  to  make  its  provisions  apply 
to  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  all  locomotives,  cars,  and  other  equipment  of  any  railroad 
engaged  In  interstate  traffic,  except  logging  cars  and  cars  used  upon  street  railways,  and  also  to  power  or 
train  brakes  used  in  railway  operation. 

By  act  of  April  14,  1910,  the  safety  appliance  acts  were  supplemented  so  as  to  require  railroads  to  equip 
their  cars  with  sill  steps,  hand  brakes  ladders,  running  boards  and  grab  irons,  and  the  commission  was 
authorized  to  designate  the  number,  dimensions,  location  and  manner  of  application  of  appliances. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  July  15,  1913.  provides  for  mediation,  conciliation,  and  arbitration  in 
controversies  between  railroads  and  their  employes  in  the  following  sections  of  the  act:  Sec.  2  That 
whenever  a  controversy  concerning  wages,  hours  of  labor,  or  conditions  of  employment  shall  arise  between 
an  employer  or -employers  and  employes  subject  to  this  act  Interrupting  or  threatening  to  interrupt  the 
business  of  said  employer  or  employers  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  public  interest,  either  party  to  such 
controversy  may  apply  to  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  created  by  this  act  and  invoke  its  services 
lor  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  controversy;  and  upon  the  request  of  either 
party  the  said  board  shall  with  all  practicable  expedition  put  itself  in  communication  with  the  parties  to 
such  controversy  and  shall  use  its  best  efforts,  by  mediation  and  conciliation,  to  bring  them  to  an  agreement; 
and  if  such  efforts  to  bring  about  an  amicable  adjustment  through  mediation  and  conciliation  shall  be  un- 
successful, the  said  board  shall  at  once  endeavor  to  induce  the  parties  to  submit  their  controversy  to 
arbitration  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

In  any  case  in  which  an  interruption  of  traffic  is  imminent  and  fraught  with  serious  detriment  to  the 
public  interest,  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  may,  if  In  its  judgment  such  action  seems  desirable, 
proffer  its  services  to  the  respective  parties  to  the  controversy 

In  any  case  in  which  a  controversy  arises  over  the  meaning  or  the  application  of  any  agreement  reached 
through  mediation  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  either  party  to  the  said  agreement  may  apply  to  the 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  for  an  expression  of  opinion  from  such  board  as  to  the  meaning  or 
application  of  such  agreement,  and  the  said  board  shall  upon  receipt  of  such  request  give  its  opinion  as  soon 
as  may  be  practicable. 

Sec.  3.  That  whenever  a  controversy  shall  arise  between  an  employer  or  employers  and  employes 
subject  to  this  act,  which  cannot  be  settled  through  mediation  and  conciliation  In  the  manner  provided  in 
the  preceding  section,  such  controversy  may  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  a  board  of  six.  or,  if  the 
parties  to  the  controversy  prefer  so  to  stipulate,  to  a  board  of  three  persons,  which  board  shall  be  chosen 
in  the  following  manner:  In  the  case  of  a  board  of  three,  the  employer  or  employers  and  the  employes,  parties 
respectively  to  the  agreement  to  arbitrate,  shall  each  name  one  arbitrator;  and  the  two  arbitrators  thus 
chosen  shall  select  the  third  arbitrator;  but  In  the  event  of  their  failure  to  name  the  third  arbitrator  within 
five  days  after  their  first  meeting,  such  third  arbitrator  shall  be  named  by  the  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Conciliation.    In  the  case  of  a  board  of  six,  the  employer  or  employers  and  the  employes,  parties  respectively 
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to  the  agreement  to  arbitrate,  shall  each  name  two  arbitrators,  and  the  four  arbitrators  thus  chosen  shall, 
by  a  majority  vote,  select  the  remaining  two  arbitrators;  but  in  the  event  oJ  their  failure  to  name  the  two 
arbitrators  within  fifteen  days  after  their  first  meeting  the  said  two  arbitrators,  or  as  many  of  them  as  have 
not  been  named,  shall  be  named  by  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation. 

In  the  event  that  the  employes  engaged  in  any  given  controversy  are  not  members  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion, such  employes  may  select  a  committee  which  shall  have  the  right  to  name  the  arbitrator,  or  the 
arbitrators,  who  are  to  be  named  by  the  employes  as  provided  above  In  this  section. 

*        *        ♦ 

The  act  of  March  3,  1901,  "requiring  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  make  reports 
of  all  accidents  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisaion,"  makes  it  the  duty  of  such  carrier  to  monthly 
report,  under  oath,  all  collisions  and  derailments  of  its  trains  and  accidents  to  Its  passengers  and  to  its 
employes  while  on  duty  in  Its  service,  and  to  state  the  nature  and  causes  thereof  The  act  prescribes  that 
a  fine  shall  be  imposed  against  any  such  carrier  falling  to  make  the  report  so  required. 

By  act  of  May  6.  1910.  the  prior  Accident  Reports  law  was  repealed  and  a  new  statute  passed  giving 
more  power  to  the  commission  as  to  Investigating  accidents,  and  Is  more  comprehensive  than  the  former  law. 

The  act  of  March  4,  1907,  makes  It  the  duty  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  act  wherein  it  is  made  unlawful  to  require  or  permit  employes  engaged  in,  or  connected 
with,  the  movement  of  trains  to  be  on  duty  more  than  a  specified  number  of  hours  in  any  twenty-four. 

The  act  of  May  30,  1908,  directs  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  make  regulations  for  the  safe 
transportation  of  explosives  by  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  A  penalty  is  provided 
lor  violations  of  such  regulations. 

By  act  of  May  30,  1908,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  enforce  the 

f)rovlsions  of  the  act  wherein  it  is  provided  that  after  a  certain  date  no  locomotive  shall  be  used  in  moving 
nterstate  or  foreign  traffic,  etc  ,  not  equipped  wjth  an  ash  pan  which  can  be  emptied  without  requiring  a 
tnpn  to  go  under  such  locomotive.     A  penalty  is  provided  for  violation  of  this  act. 

Public  resolution  No.  46.  approved  June  30.  1906,  and  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  act  of  May  27, 
1908,  direct  the  commission  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  use  and  need  of  appliances  Intended  to  promote 
the  safety  of  railway  operation. 

The  act  of  February  17,  1911,  confers  jurisdiction  upon  the  commission  to  enforce  certain  provisions, 
compelling  railroad  companies  to  equip  their  locomotives  with  safe  and  suitable  boilers  and  appurtenances 
thereto 

The  Panama  Canal  act  of  August  24,  1912,  amends  sections  5  and  6  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  by 
conferring  upon  the  commission  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  a  provision  prohibiting  a  railroad  company  subject 
to  the  act,  after  July  1,  1914,  from  owning,  leasing,  operating,  controlling  or  having  any  interest  in  compet- 
ing water  carriers  operating  through  the  Panama  Canal  or  elsewhere.  Jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon  the 
commission  to  determine  questions  of  fact  as  to  competition,  after  full  hearing,  on  the  application  of  any  rail- 
road company  or  other  carrier,  and  to  extend  beyond  July  1,  1914,  the  time  during  which  such  ownership 
or  operation  of  vessels  plying  elsewhere  than  through  the  Panama  Canal  may  continue,  when  it  is  found 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  Is  of  advantage  to  the  convenience  and  commerce  of  the  people,  and 
not  In  restraint  of  competition.  This  amendment  gives  the  commission  power  to  establish  physical  con- 
nection between  the  lines  of  a  rail  carrier  and  the  dock  of  a  water  carrier;  authorizes  the  commission  to  estab- 
lish through  routes  and  joint  rates  over  rail  and  water  lines,  and  to  determine  all  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  such  rail  and  water  routes  shall  be  operated;  authorizes  the  commission  to  establish  maximum 
proportiouai  rates  by  rail  to  and  from  ports  to  which  traffic  is  brought  by  water  carriers;  authorizes  the 
commission,  where  a  rail  carrier  has  entered  into  arrangements  with  a  water  carrier  operating  from  a  port 
In  the  United  States  to  a  foreign  country,  for  the  handling  of  through  business,  to  require  the  railway  company 
to  enter  into  similar  arrangements  with  other  water  lines 

The  Post-Office  Appropriation  act  of  August  24,  1912,  empowers  the  commission  to  co-operate  with  the 
Postmaster-General  in  reforming,  from  time  to  time,  the  classification,  weight  limit,  rates,  zones,  or  con- 
ditions. In  order  to  promote  the  parcel  post  service  created  by  the  act,  and  requires  the  commission  to  furnish 
data  to  a  Congressional  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  of  a  general  parcel  post. 

By  the  act  approved  March  1,  1913,  amending  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  the  commission  is  directed 
to  Investigate,  ascertain,  and  report  the  value  of  all  the  property  owned  or  used  by  every  common  carrier 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon  the  commission  to  enforce  certain  provisions  of  the  act  approved  October 
15,  1914,  to  supplement  existing  laws  against  unlawful  restraint  and  monopolies  in  so  far  as  such  provisions 
relate  to  carriers  subject  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce.  The  act  prohibits,  with  certain  exceptions,  carriers 
from  discriminating  between  purchasers  in  sales  of  commodities  and  from  making  leases  or  sales  of  com- 
modities, and  from  acquiring  stock  or  capital  of  other  corporations  engaged  in  commerce,  tending  to 
substantially  lessen  competition  or  create  a  monopoly;  makes  it  a  felony  for  a  President  or  other  specified 
officers  to  misappropriate  a  carrier's  funds;  and  provides  that  after  two  years  from  the  approval  of  the  act 
no  carrier  shall  have  dealings  in  securities  or  supplies,  or  contract  for  construction  or  maintenance  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  S50,000  in  the  aggregate  in  any  one  year,  with  another  corporation  or  organization 
when,  by  rea-son  of  common  officers  or  otherwise,  there  exists  a  community  of  Interest  between  the  carrier 
and  such  other  corporation  or  organization,  except  as  a  result  of  free  competitive  bidding  under  regulations 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  commission.  The  commission  Is  further  authorized  to  investigate  violations  of 
the  act  by  carriers  and  to  require  the  guilty  parties  to  cease  therefrom,  and  its  findings  of  fact  in  such  in- 
vestigations shall  be  conclusive  when  supported  by  testimony. 

The  act  approved  March  4,  1915,  which  became  effective  June  2,  1915,  makes  common  carriers  liable 
lor  all  damage  to  property  caused  by  them,  and  forbids,  with  certain  exceptions,  limitations  of  liability 

Under  the  act  of  October  22,  1913,  the  Commerce  Court  was  abolished  from  and  after  December  31, 
1913.  and  the  jurisdiction  vested  In  the  Commerce  Court  tr.ansferred  to  the  District  Courts  of  the  United 
States  This  act  also  provides  the  procedure  to  enforce,  suspend,  or  set  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part,  any  order 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
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INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION,    WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

Charles  C  McChord,  of  Kentucky,  Chairman:  Judson  C.  Clements,  of  Georgia;  Henry  C.  Hall,  of 
Colorado;  Edgar  E.  Clark,  of  Iowa;  James  S.  Harlan,  of  lUlnoia;  Balthasar  H.  Meyer,  of  Wisconsin;  WlntHrop 
M.  Daniels,  of  New  Jeraey;  George  B.  McGlnty,  Secretary. 


ALABAMA  Railroad  Commission,  Montgomery — 
S  P.  Kennedy,  President;  B.  H.  Cooper,  S.  P.  Gall- 
lard;  A.  H    MulUn,  Secretary. 

ARIZONA  Corporation  Commission,  Phoenix — 
F.  A   Jones,  Chairman;  A.  W.  Cole,  W.  P.  Geary. 

Rallroad  Commission  of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock 
— W.  F.  McKnlght,  Chairman;  Thomas  E  Wood, 
J.  Sam  Rowland;  Ernest  Tipton,  Secretary. 

Railroad  Commission  of  California,  San  Fran- 
cl.sco — Max  Thelen,  President;  H.  D  Loveland, 
Alex.  Gordon,  E.  O.  Fdgerton,  Frank  R.  Devlin; 
Charles  R   Detrich,  Secretary. 

PUBLIC  Utilities  Commi.ssion  of  Colorado, 
Denver — Sheridan  S.  Kendall,  Chairman;  George  T. 
Bradley,  M.  H.  Aylesworth;  John  W.  Fllntham, 
Spcrpt  9.r  V 

Connecticut  Public  Utilities  Commi.ssion, 
Hartford — Richard  T.  Hlggins,  Chairman,  Wlnsted; 
C  C.  Elwell;  John  H.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury; 
Henrv  F.  Billings,  Secretary,  Hartford. 

Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  District 
OF  Columbia,  Washington.  D.  C. — Major  Charles 
W.  Kut/;.  Chairman;  Lewis  Brownlow,  Oliver  I. 
Newman;  Capt.  Julian  L.  Schley,  Executive  Officer 

Railroad  Commissioners  of  Florida,  Talla- 
hassee— R.  Hudson  Burr,  Chairman;  N.  A.  Blltch, 
Royal  C.  Dunn;  J.  Will  Yon,  Secretary. 

Railroad  Commission  of  Georgia,  Atlanta — 
Charles  M.  Candlci.  Chairman;  George  HUlyer, 
Vice-chairman;  Joseph  F  Gray,  Paul  B.  Trammell, 
James  A.  Perry;  Campbell  Wallace,  Secretary. 

PUBLIC  Utilities  Com.mission  of  Hawaii,  Hono- 
lulu— J  N.  S.  Williams,  .\cting  Chairman;  A.  J. 
Glgnou;  Henry  P.  O'Sulllvan,  Secretary. 

Idaho  public  Utilities  Commission,  Boise- 
Axel  P.  Ramstedt,  President;  John  W.  Graham,  A.  L 
Freehafer;  E.  G.  Gallet,  Secretary.  . 

Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois,  Spnng- 
fleid — William  L.  O'Connell,  Chairman;  O.  P. 
Thomoson,  Walter  A.  Sha^,  Rlcharci  Yates,  Frank 
H.  Funk;  R.  V.  Prather,  Acting  Secretary. 

Public  Service  Commission  of  Indiana,  In- 
dianapolis—Thomas C.  Duncan,  Chalrn-an;  John 
F.  McClure,  Charles  A  Edwardi?.  Charles  J.  Mur- 
phy, James  L.  Clark;  J.  L.  Reiley,  Secretary 

Iowa  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners,  Des 
Moines — f'Unord  Thorne,  Chairman;  J.  H.  Wilson, 
John  A.  Guiher;  George  L    McCaughan,  Secretary 

Kansas  Poblic  Utilities  Commission,  Topeka— 
Joseph  L.  Bristow,  Chairman;  John  M.  Kinkel,  C.  F. 
Folev;  Carl  W.  Moore,  Secretary. 

KENTUCKY  Railroad  Commi.ssion,  Frankfort — 
Laurence  B.  Finn,  Chairman;  William  F.  Klair,  H. 
Green  Garrett;  Richard  Tobin,  Secretary. 

Railroad  Commission  op  Louisi.ana,  Baton 
Rouge — Shelby  Taylor.  Chairman:  Burk  A  Bridges, 
Jolm  T.  Michel;  Henry  Jastremskl,  Secretary. 

Public   Utilities   Commission    of   Maine,    Au- 
gusta—Benjamin F.  Cleaves,  Chairman;  William  B 
Skelton,  Charles  W.   Mullen;   George  F.   Giddings, 
Clr-rK 

Maryland  public  Service  Commission,  Balti- 
more— Albert  G.  Towers,  Chairman;  E.  Clay 
Timanus,  W.  Laird  Henry;  Benjamin  T.  Fendall, 
SGcrctiry 

Massachusetts  Public  Service  Commission, 
Boston — Frederick  J.  MacLeod,  Chairman;  Everett 
E.  Stone,  Clinton  While,  John  F.  Meaney;  Andrew 
A.  Highlands,  Secretary. 

Michigan  Railroad  Com.mission,  Lansing — Law- 
ton  T.  Hemans,  Chairman;  Cassius  L  Glasgow,  C  S. 
Cunningham;  Willard  N.  Sweeney,  Secretary. 

Minnesota  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commis- 
sioners, St.  Paul— Ira  B.  Mills,  Cliairman;  Charles 

E.  Elmiiuist,  O.  P.  B.  Jacobson;  A.  C.  Clausen,  Sec- 
retary. 

Mississippi    Railroad    Commission,    Jackson  - 

F.  M.   SUeppard,    President;    George   R.    Edwards, 
W.  B    Wilson;  James  Galceran,  Secretary. 

Missouri  Public  Service  Commis.?ion,  Jeffer- 
son City — John  M.  Atkinson,  Chairman;  Edwin  J. 
Bean,  John  KennLsh,  Howard  B.  Shaw,  Eugene  Mc- 
Quillln;  T.  M.  Bradbury,  Secretary. 

Railroad  Commission  of  Montana,  Heleniv-^ 


J.  E.  McCormlck,  E.  A.  Morley,  J.  H.  Hall;  R    F. 

McLaren.  Secretary. 

Nebra.ska  State  Railway  Commission.  Lincoln 
— H.  T.  Clarke.  Jr  Chairman;  Thomas  L.  Hall,  H. 
G.  Taylor;  A.  P.  Allen,  Secretary. 

Nevada  Public  Service  Commission,  Carson 
City — H.  F.  Bariine,  Chairman:  J.  F.  Shaugneasy, 
W.  H.  Simmons;  E.  H.  Walker.  Secretary. 

New  Hampshire  Public  Service  Commi.ssion, 
Concord — Edward  C  Niles,  Chairman;  Thomas  W. 
D.  Worthen;  John  E.  Benton,  Clerk. 

Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  op 
New  Jersey,  Trenton — R.alph  W.  E.  Donges,  Presi- 
dent; John  J.  Treacy,  John  W.  Slocum;  Alfred  N. 
Barber,  Secretary. 

State  Corporation  Commission  of  Nf,w  Mexico, 
Santa  Fe — M.  S.  Groves,  Chairman;  Hugh  H.  Will- 
iams. O.  L.  Owen;  Edwin  F.  Coard,  Clerk. 

New  York  public  Service  Commissions,  First 
District  (Greater  New  York).  New  York  City — Ed- 
ward E.  McCall,  Chairman;  J.  Sergeant  Crara, 
George  V  S.  Williams,  Robert  C.  Wood,  William 
Hay  ward;  TravLs  H.  Whitney,  Secretary.  Second 
District  (ail  of  the  State  outside  Greater  New 
York),  Albany — Seymour  Van  Santvoord,  Chair- 
man; Devoe  P.  Hodsoa,  Wm.  Temple  Emmet,  Frank 
Irvine,  James  O.  Carr;  Frank  H.  Mott,  Secretary. 

North  Carolina  Corporation  Commission, 
Raleigh — Edward  L  Travis,  Chairman;  William  T. 
Lee,  George  P.  Pell;  A.  J.  Maxwell,  Clerk. 

North  Dakota  Commissioners  of  Railroads, 
Bismarck — W.  H.  Stutsman,  President;  O.  P.  N. 
Anderson,  W.  H.  Mann;  Walter  F.  Cushing,  Secre- 
tary. 

Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Ohio,  Colum- 
bus— Beechcr  W.  Waltermlrc,  Chairman;  O.  H. 
Hughes,  C.  C.  Marshall;  D.  M.  Armstrong,  Secre- 
tary. ' 

Corporation  Commission  op  Oklahoma,  Okla- 
homa City — J.  E.  love.  Chairman;  George  A.  Hen- 
shaw,  W.  D.  Humphrey;  J    H.  Hyde,  Secretary. 

Railroad  Commission  of  Oregon,  Salem — 
Thomas  K.  Cam.ibell.  Chairman;  Clyde  B.  Altchl- 
son,  Frank  J.  Miller;  Hylen  H.  Corey,  Secretary. 

Public  Service  Commission  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  Harrlsburg — Samuel  W. 
Pennypacker,   Chairman;   John-S.   Rilling,   William 

A.  Magee,  John  Monaghan,  Milton  R.  Brecht,  Ed- 
gar R.  Kle.ss.  W.  D  B.  Ainey;  Archibald  B.  Millar. 
Seiretary. 

PUBLIC  Utilities  Commission  of  Philippine 
Islands,  Manila — Mariano  Cni,  Chairman;  Stephen 
Bonsai,  Clyde  A.  De  Witt;  Clifford  C  Mitchell, 
Secretary. 

Rhode  Island  Public  Utilities  Commission, 
Providence — William  C.  Bliss,  Chairman;  Samuel  E. 
Hudson,  Robert  F.  Rodman;  John  W.  Rowe.  Secre- 
tary. 

South  Carolina  Railroad  Commission,  Colum- 
bia— G.  McD.  Hampton,  Chairman;  John  C.  Rich- 
ards, Frank  W.  Shcaly;  J   P.  Darby.  Secretary. 

South  Dakota  Railroad  Commission.  Pierre— 
P.  W  Doueherty.  Chairman;  J.  J.  Murphy,  W.  G. 
Smith:  1 .  E.  Ca.sslll,  Secretary. 

Tennessee   Railroad   Commission,   Nashville — 

B.  A.  Enloe,  Chairman;  H  H  Hannah,  George  N. 
Welch;   Miss  Willie  Fields,  Secretary. 

Railroad  Commission  of  Texas,  Austin — Allison 
Mayfleld.  Chairman;  William  D.  Williams,  Earle  B. 
MayfieUl;  E    R.  McLean.  Secretary 

Vermont  Public  Service  Commission — Brat- 
tleboro — Robert  C.  Bacon,  Chairman:  WJlliam  R. 
Warner,  Vergennes,  Vt,;  Walter  A.  Dutton,  Hard- 
wlck,  Vt..;  Neil  D    Clawson.  Clerk 

State  Corporation  Commission,  Virginia; 
Richmond — Robert  R.  P^entls,  Chairman;  William 
F.  Rhea,  J.  Richard  Wlng.leUl;  R.  T.  Wilson,  Clerk. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  op  Wash- 
ington, Olympla — Charles  A.  Reynolds,  Chairman; 
Arthur  A.  Lewis,  Frank  R.  Spinning;  J.  H.  Brown, 
Secretary. 

West  Virginia  Public  Service  Commission, 
Charleston— Elliott  Northcott,  E.  F.  Morgan,  Will- 
iam M,  O.  Dawson;  R.  B,  BernUeiro,  Secretary. 
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Railroad  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  Madison — 
Halford  Erlckson,  Chairman:  Carl  D.  Jaf.kson,  Wal- 
ter Alexander:  lyewla  E.  Gettle,  Secretary 

Wyoming  pubuc  Service  Commission,  Cheyenne 
— John  B.  Kendrlck,  Chairman:  Robert  B.  Forsyth, 
Herman  B.  Gates;  H.  A.  Floyd.  Secretary 

BOARD  OP  RAIbWAT  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  CANADA, 

Ottawa — Hon.  Henry  L.  Drayton,  Chief  Commis- 
sioner: D'Arcy  Scott,  W.  B.  Nantel  James  Mill?, 
S.  J.  McLean,  A.  S.  Goodeve;  A  D  Cart-vrlght. 
Secretary. 

Manitoba  Pubuc  Utilities  Commission,  Wln- 
nlne?.  Can. — H.  A.  Robinson.  ComraisMoner:  A.  W. 
Smith,  Secretary. 


New  Brunswick  Public  Utilities  Commission, 
St.  John,  N.  B. — George  O.  Dickson  Otty,  Chair- 
man; A.  B  Connell,  Felix  Mlcbaud:  Fred  P.  Robln- 
S">n,  Clerk,  P.-O.  Box  r.47,  Frode.  icton. 

NOVA  Scotia  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Pub- 
lic Dtilitif.s,  Halifax,  N.  S  — Johu  U  Ros.s,  Chair- 
man; R.  T.  Macllrelth,  Vice-Chairman;  Parker  R. 
Colpitt;  Laura  B   Taylor.  Secretary. 

The  Ontario  Railway  Municipal  Board,  To- 
ronto. Ont — D.  M.  Mclntyre,  Chairman:  A  B.  In- 
gram, Vice-Chairman;  11  N  Kittson,  Commissioner; 
H   C.  Small,  Secretary. 

Quebec  public  Utilities  Commission,  Quebec, 
Can.— F.  W.  Hlbbard,  President:  Sir  George  Gar- 
neau,  F   C   Laberge;  M.  Joseph  Ahern,  Secretary. 


RAILROAD    STATISTICS. 

(From  Report  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  and  made  from 
the  annual  reports  of  carriers  haying  gross  ooerating  revenues  of  $100,000  or  more  for  the  year.) 


On  June  30,  1914,  the  roads  covered  by  this  report 
represented  247,397.69  miles  (single  track)  of  line 
operated,  including  11,298.88  miles  used  under  track- 
age rights.  The  aggregate  mileage  of  railway  tracks 
of  all  kinds  covered  by  tliese  roads  was  377,102.45 
miles,  an  Increase  of  7,522.65  miles  over  correspond- 
ing returns  for  1913. 

Of  the  total  number  (64,760)  of  locomotives, 
14,612  were  claasined  as  passenger,  38,752  freight, 
10,081  switching,  and  1,315  unclaasifled. 

The  total  number  of  cars  of  all  classes  was  2,503,822 
(or  58,314  more  than  on  June  30,  1913),  as  follows: 
Passenger  service,  53,466;  freight,  2,325,647;  com- 
panies' service,  124,709. 

Investment  in  road  and  equipment — The  figures 
include  returns  for  investment  In  road  and  equip- 
ment, shown  by  the  operating  roads,  as  well  as  by 
their  subsidiary  non-operating  roads  (leased,  operated 
under  contract,  etc.) 

Investment  to  June  30,  1913,  816,424,359,514;  in- 
vestment to  June  30,  1914,  §16,936,697,840;  Increase 
1914  over  1913,  $512,338,326. 


Expenditures  for  adjitions  and  betterments  and 
for  new  lines  and  extensions  during  fiscal  year  1914, 
$637,766,968. 

Credits — Property  retired  or  converted,  $88,104,- 
245;  adjustment.8,  88,524,764;  difference  between 
record  value  of  grantor  and  purchase  price  of  grantee 
In  ease  of  roads  sold,  merged,  consolidated,  etc., 
$29,650,641;  total,  $126,279,650;  net  increase  during 
year,  $512,338,326 

Passengers  carried,  1,053,138,718;  passenger  mile- 
age, 35,2.58,497,509;  tons  of  freight  moved,  1,976,- 
138,155;  ton  mileage,  288,319,890,210 

TrafBc  earnings — Passengers,  8700,403,353:  freight, 
$2,114,697,629  and  Including  revenue  from  miscel- 
laneous sources,  making  total  operating  revenues 
$3,047,019,908 

Operating  expenses — Maintenance  of  way  and 
structures,  $419,277,779;  maintenance  of  equipment, 
$532,138,606;  trafHc  expenses,  $63,769,6/7;  trans- 
portation expenses,  $1,101,597,432;  general  expenses, 
$83,529,605;  total  operating  expenses,  ■'^2,200,3H,109. 


CAPITALIZATION    OF    RAILWAY    PROPERTY. 

On  June  30.  1914,  according  to  the  annual  reports  submitted  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
by  roads  having  gross  operating  revenues  of  $100,000  or  more,  together  with  returns  made  in  reports  filed 
In  behalf  of  their  non-operating  subsidiary  lines,  the  par  value  of  the  amount  of  railway  capital  outstanding 
was  $20,247,301,257.  This  amount  includes  capital  held  by  the  railway  companies  concerned,  as  well  as 
by  the  public.  Of  the  total  amount  of  such  capital  outstanding  there  existed  as  stock  $8,680,759,704,  of 
which  37.304,479,846  was  common  and  31, .376, 279, 858  was  preferred;  the  remaining  part,  $11,566,541,553, 
representing  funded  debt,  consisted  of  mortgage  bonds,  $8,406,370,538;  collateral  trust  bonds,  $1,182,083,530; 
plain  bonds,  debentures,  and  notes,  $1,142,016,070:  income  bonds,  $254,230,505:  miscellaneous  funded 
obligations,  $72,700,640,  and  equipment  trust  obligations,  $418,540,270. 

Of  the  total  capital  stock  outstanding  for  the  roads  under  consideration,  $3,019,020,981,  or  34  78  per 
cent.,  paid  no  oivldends.  The  amount  of  oividends  declared  during  the  year  (by  both  operating  ana  non- 
operating  companies  represented  in  this  statement)  was  $451,263,197,  being  equivalent  to  7.97  per  cent, 
on  dividend-paying  stock.  The  average  rate  of  dlvidenos  paid  on  all  stocks  outstanding  pertaining  to  the 
roads  under  consideration  was  5.20  per  cent  No  interest  was  paid  on  $1,331,581,452.  or  11.94  per  cent., 
of  the  total  amount  of  funded  debt  outstanding  (other  than  equipment  trust  obligations). 

THE    WORLD'S    PRINCIPAL    RAILROAD^  TERMINALS. 

No.    of 
Plat- 
forms. 


New  York  Central, 
Grand  Central 
Terminal,  N.  Y 
City 

Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion, N.  Y.  City. 

Washington,  Union 
Station 

St.  Louis,  Union 
Station 

Boston,  South  Sta- 
tion  


Total 
Area, 
Acres. 

Length 
Track, 
Miles. 

No. 

of 

Tracks 

No.    of 
Plat- 
forms. 

79  0 

33.6 

67 

36 

28.0 

16.0 

21 

11 

13.0 

.... 

29 

13 

10.9 

6.4 

32 

16 

9.2 

15.0 

32 

19 

Chicago  &  North- 
western, Chicago 

London,  Waterloo 
Station 

Paris,  St.  Lazare.. . 

Frankfort,  Main 
Station 

Dresden,  Main  Sta- 
tion  

Cologne 


Total 
Area, 
Acres. 

Length 
Track, 
Miles. 

No. 

of 

Tracks 

8  0 

2.7 

16 

8.75 
11.2 

■3:5 

18 
31 

11    0 

18 

7.0 
5.8 

3   0 
3  4 

14 
14 

14 
9 


PASSENGER    RAILWAY    RATES    IN    EUROPE. 

The   following   are    approximate    passenger  rates,    reduced  to  cents  per  mile,  in  the  various 
European  countries. 


Class  I. 
Ow.>^ERSHip.  Cents. 

Geriuauy,  (state) 2.74 

Belgium,  (state) 2.92 

France,  (state) 3.16 

(private) 3.48 


Class  II.  Class  III. 


Cents. 

Cents 

1.74 

■1.16 

1.98 

1.17 

2.34 

1.54 

2.36 

1.54 

Class  I.  Class  II  Class  III. 
OwNKRPHiP.  Cents.     Cents.      Cents. 

Netherlands,  (state)  .   .      3.3U  2.48  1.66 

"  (private)..     3.32  2.50   •        1.68 

Italy,  (state) 3.60  2.62  1.62 

U nited  Kingdom. (priv.)     4.70  3.18  1. 78 


In  Italy  the  rale  per  mile  is  higher  than  on  any  other  state-owned  road,  though  a  ditferential 
tarifloiferssome  advantages  that  tend  to  reduce  the  price  aad  to  malje  the  long-disiance  journeys 
as  cheap  as  in  other  countries. 
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WITH    A    SYNOPSIS    OF    LAST    ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    INCOME    AND    EXPENDITURE  AS 
SUBMITTED    TO    THE    WORLD    ALMANAC    BY    THE    RAILROAD    COMPANIES. 


Systems,  Location,  and 
Financial  Data 


Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fb  Ry.  System. — "Santa 
Fe."  [Illinois,  Iowa.  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  Texas,  New 
Mexico.  Arizona,  Califor- 
nia. Oklahoma,  Louisiana, 
Nevada.) 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

Total  earnings $117,665,587 

Operating  expenses    76,091,553 

Net  earnings. 
Other  Income .  . 


.  .  .   $41,574,034 
.     .       2.997.150 


Total  net  income  $44,571,184 
Total  payments. . .    37.990.338 


Surplus $6,580,846 

Atlantic  Coast  LrNE  R.  R. 
[Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida.  Alabama.] 

FoT  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 

Total  earnings $36,832,779 

Operating  expenses .  26,212,087 

Net  earnings $10,620,692 

Other  Income .    4,128.821 

Total  net  Income. $14,749,513 
Total  payments 12,229,463 

Surplus $2,520,050 

Baltimore  &  Omo  R.  R. 
(New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Il- 
linois. Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Missouri  1 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

Total  earnings $91,815,797 

Operating  expenses.  63,925.507 

Net  earnings $27,890,290 

Other  Income 5,260,847 

Total  net  Income. $33, 151, 137 
Total  payments, . .  .  32,379.662 

Surplus $771,475 

Bangor  &  Aroostook  Rail- 
road.    (Maine. 1 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1915 

Total  earnings $3,763,398 

Operating  expenses.    2.361,144 

Net  earnings $1,402,254 

Other  income 203.307 

Total  net  income.  $1,605,561 

Total  payments.  . .  .  1,448.043 

Surplus $157,518 

BosTON'cfe  Albany  R.  R. — See 
N  ew  York  Central  Railroad . 


BOSTON  and  Maine  Rail- 
road. (New  York,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  Maine,  Que- 
bec. 1 

For  year  ending  June  30.  I9I5. 

Total  earnings $46,673,048 

Operating  expenses.  35,909.771 

Net  earnings $10,763,277 

Other  income 1,204,473 


Divisions,  Mileage,  and  Operating 
Express. 


Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  F6  Ry., 
8,470  02  m  :  Rio  Grande.  El  Paso  & 
Santa  Fe  R.  R .  20.22  m.;  Gull. 
Colorado  &  Santa  F6  Ry..  1,8.52.34 
m.;  Grand  Canyon  Ry  .  64.11  m.; 
Panhandle  &  Santa  Fe  Ry..  748.95 
m  :  Kansas  Southwestern  Ry..  59.30 
m.:  St.  Louis.  Rocky  M.  &  Pac  . 
106.04  m.    Total  mileage.  U. 320.98. 

Express  Co. — Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


Virginia.  135.07  m.;  North  Carolina, 
1,041  45  m.;  South  Carolina,  913.47 
m.;  Georgia,  716.78  m.;  Florida, 
1.644.25  m.;  Alabama,  247.61  m 
Total  mileage,  4.697.63. 

Express  Co. — Southern. 


Lines   Included    In    Income    account, 

4.516.22  m. 
Express  Co. — Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


Total  net  income. $11.967. 7.50 
Total  payments 12.302.213 


Deflclt $334,463 


BrownvUlc  to  Caribou,  155.13  m.; 
Oldtown  to  Greenville,  76.13  m.; 
Ashland  Junction  to  Fort  Kent, 
94.87  m.:  Caribou  to  Van  Buren, 
33.40  m.;  South  Lagrange  to  Sears- 
port,  54  13  m.;  Stockholm  to  Squa 
Pan,  48  m.;  So.  Lagrange  to  Pack- 
ards,  27.96  m.;  Van  Buren  to  Fort 
Kent,  43.72  m.;  branches  and  spurs, 
235  65  m.     Total  mileage,  784.63. 

Express  Co. — American. 


Main  Lines  (Boston  to  Portland,  via 
Dover),  115  52  m.;  (Boston  to  Port- 
land, via  Portsmouth),  108.74  m  ; 
Jewett,  Me.,  to  Intervale,  N.  H., 
73.37  m.;  Worcester,  Mass..  to  Port- 
land. Me.,  150.78  m  :  Boston,  Mass  , 
to  Groveton,  N.  H..  221  84  m.:  Con- 
cord. N.  H  .  to  White  River  Jet  . 
Vt.,  69  50  ra.;  White  River  Jet..  Vt., 
to  Sherbrooke.  P.  Q..  145.20  m.:  N. 
Cambridge  to  Northampton,  Mass.. 
95.69  m.:  Sprlnefleld,  Mass.,  to 
Brattleboro,  Vt..  59.65  m.;  Boston  to 
Rotterdam  Jet.  and  Troy,  253.01  m.; 
Ashburnham  Jet.  to  Bellows  Falls, 
53.85  m.;  branches,  950.33  m.  Total 
mileage,  2,301.90. 

Express  Cos, — American;  National. 


General  Officers. 


President,  E.  P.  Ripley,  Chicago,  111.; 
Vice-Presidents,  W.  B.  Storey, 
Chicago,  111.;  Edward  Chambers, 
Chicago,  111.;  W.  E.  Hodges, 
Chicago,  III.;  General  Managers, 
C.  W.  Kouns.  Topeka,  Kan.;  A.  G. 
Wells,  Los  Angelej,  Cal.:  F.  C.  Fox, 
Amarilio,  Tex.;  W  A.  Drake,  Pres- 
cott,  Ariz.;  Freight  Traffic  Manager, 
F.  B.  Houghton,  Chicago,  111.; 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  W.  J. 
Black,  Chicago,  111.;  Secretary,  E. 
L.  Copeland,  Topeka.  Kan.;  Assist- 
ant Secretary.  L.  C.  Demlng,  New 
York.  General  Offices,  Chicago. 
111.;  Topeka.  Kan.;  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.;  New  York  Offices.  5  Nassau 
St.  and  377  Broadway. 


President.  John  R.  Kenly;  1st  Vice- 
President.  Alex.  Hamilton.  Peters- 
burg. Va  ;  2d  Vice-President,  

;  3d  Vice-President.  Ly- 
man Delano;  4th  Vice-President, 
R.  A.  Brand;  General  Manager, 
W.  N.  Royall;  Secretary.  H.  L. 
Borden,  New  York.  General  Of- 
fices, Wilmington,  N.  C;  New  York 
Offices,  71,  407  and  1218  Broadway. 


President,  Daniel  WlUard;  1st  Vice- 
President,  George  F.  Randolph; 
2d  Vice-President,  George  M. 
Shrlver;  3d  Vice-President,  A.  W. 
Thompson;  4th  Vice-President,  J. 
V.  McNeal;  Secretary,  C.  W.  Wool- 
lord;  General  Freight  Traffic  Man- 
ager, C.  S.  Wright;  Manager  Pas- 
senger Traffic,  O.  P.  McCarty; 
General  Manager,  C.  W.  Galloway. 
General  Offices,  Baltimore,  Md.: 
New  York  Offices,  2  Wall  Street,  377 
and  1276  Broadway,  17  State  Street. 


President,  Percy  R.  Todd;  General 
Manager.  J.  B.  Stewart.  General 
OfQces,  Bangor,  Me. 


President.  James  H.  Hustis;  Vice- 
President.  W.  J.  Hobbs;  General 
Manager.  B.  R.  Pollock;  Freight 
Traffic  Manager.  A.  S.  Crane;  Gen- 
eral Superintendent.  J.  D.  Tyter. 
General  Offices,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Systems.  Location,  and 
Financial.  TiK'is.- 


Buffalo,  Rochester  & 
plttsbuhqh  railway. 
[New  York,  Pennsylvania.] 

For  \iMT  ending  June  .SO,  1915. 

Total  earnings $9,479,935 

Operating  expenses      6,935,253 

Net  earnln5.s 

Other  mcome 

Total  net  Income 
Total  payments. . . 


$2,544,683 
718,645 


$3,263,328 
3,130,013 


Surplus $133,315 

Canadian  Northern  Ry 
IManltoba,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta,  Ontario,  Minne- 
sota.! 

FoT  year  ending  June  30.  1914. 

Total  earnings    $23,781,328 

Operating  e.xpenses.  16,348,943 

Net  earnings $7,432,385 

Premium  received. .       216,141 


Total  net  Income.  $7,648,526 
Total  payments.  . . .    7,464,017 
Surplus $184,509 


Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  (New 
Brunswick,  Maine,  Quebec, 
Ontario,  Michigan,  Mani- 
toba, Assinlboia,  Saskatch- 
ewan, Alberta,  British  Co- 
lumbia.) 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

Total  earnings ....  $98,865,209 

Operating  expenses.  63.758.111 
Net  earnings $.35,107,098 

Other  Income 9.475,180 


Total  net  Income. $44,582,278 

Total  payments 41.273.886 

Surplus $3,308,392 


Centrai.   of   Georgia   Ry. 

[Georgia.     Alabama,     and 

Tennessee.] 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

Total  earnings $12,108,184 

Operating  expenses .    8,973,512 

Net  earnings $3,134,672 

Other  Income 1,355,998 

Total  net  Income.  $4,490,670 
Total  payments. . . .     4,438,665 

Surplus $52,005 


Central  Railroad  op  New 
Jersey.    [New  York.  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania.] 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1915 

Total  earnings $28,742,255 

Operating  expenses .  18,951.306 

Net  earnings $9,790,949 

Other  income 2.170,615 


Total  net  income. $11,961,564 

Total  payments 9,941.802 

Surplus $2,019,762 


Central  Vermont  Ry.  [Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  Quebec] 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 

Total  earnings $4,507,826 

Operating  expenses.    3,946,073 

Net  earnings $561,753 

Other  income 193,720 

Total  net  income.     $755,473 
Total  payments.  . . .     1,014,730 

Deficit $259,257 


Divisions.  Mileage,  and  Operating 
■    Express; 


East  of  Port  Arthur,  2,056  m.;  west 

of  Port  Arthur,  5,313  m. 
Total  mileage,  7,639 
Express  Co. — Canadian  Northern. 


Main  Line  and 

leased    lines, 

rights,    129  52 

.586,48. 
Express  Co. — American 


branches,  .367  06  m.; 
83  90  m  ;  trackage 
m.      Total    mileage. 


Atlantic  Dlv..  783.5  m.;  Eastern  Dlv.. 
1,609;3  m.;  Ontario  Dlv..  1,508.6  m  ; 
Lake  Superior  Div ,  1,110.3  m.; 
Manitoba  Dlv,  2,464  5  m.;  Saskat- 
chewan Dlv ,  2,143.1  m.;  Alberta 
Dlv,  2,520.4  m.;  British  Columbia 
Div.,  1,221.1  m.  Total  mileage, 
13.360  8. 

Length  of  Main  T.lne,  Montreal  to 
Vancpuver,  2.899.5  miles. 

Express  Cos. — Dominion  and  West- 
ern. 


Columbus-Andalusia,  138  m.;  Griffln- 
Chattanooga,  198 m  ; Macon- Athens, 
105  m.:  Savannah-Atlanta,  294  m.; 
Birmingham-Macon,  257  m.;  Ft 
Valley-Montgomery.  194  m.;  Smith- 
vllle-Lockhart,  176  m  ;  other 
branches,  562  m.  Total  mileage, 
1,924. 

Express  Co. — Southern. 


New  York  to  Scranton,  191.55  m.: 
Newark  Br.,  10.62  m.;  South  Br., 
15.78  m.;  Perth  Amboy  Br  ,  23.13  m.; 
High  Bridge  Br.,  55.80  m.;  sundry 
branches  in  New  Jersey,  23.46  m.; 
sundry  branches  in  Pennsylvania. 
123.67  m  ;  New  Jersey  Southern 
Div..  175.86  m.:  Freehold  and  At- 
lantic Highlands  Dlv.,  22.75  m.;  New 
York  and  Long  Branch  R.  R.,  38  04 
m.    Total  mileage,  680.65. 

Express  Cos — American;  Wells 
Fargo  &  Co.  On  New  York  and 
Long  Branch  R.  R.,  Adams;  Am- 
erican. 


Southern  Dlv..  173.5  m.:  Northern 
Div.,  362.6  m      Total  mileage,  537. 

Express  Cos. — American;  Canadian; 
N.ational. 

Part  of  Grand  Trunk  Ry.  System. 


General  Otncera. 


President.  Wm.  T.  Noonan;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Adrian  Iselln,  Jr.,  New 
York,  and  W.  Emlen  Roosevelt, 
New  York;  General  Manager.  T. 
F.  Brennan;  Secretary.  Ernest 
Iselin.  New  York.  General  Offices, 
Rochester.  N.  Y.;  New  York  OfHce, 
36  Wall  Street. 


President.  Wm.  Mackenzie,  Toronto, 
Ont.;  Vice-President,  'D.  D.  Mann,, 
Toronto,  Ont.;  3d  Vice-President. 
D.  B.  Hanna.  Toronto.  Ont.;  Gen- 
eral Traffic  Manager,  Geo.  H, 
Shaw,  Toronto,  Ont. 


President,  Sir  Thomas  G.  Shaugh- 
ne8sy;Vlce-Presldents,GeorgeBury, 
I.  G.  Ogden,  G.  M.  Bosworth,  E. 
W.  Beatty,  Montreal;  Grant  Hall, 
Winnipeg,  Man  :  Secretary.  W.  R. 
Baker.  General  Offices.  Montreal, 
Quebec:  New  York  Offices,  64  Wall 
Street  and  458  Broadway. 


President,  W.  A.  Wlnburn;  Vice- 
Presidents.  A.  R.  Lawton,  C.  F. 
Parker,  Chicago,  111  ;  General 
Superintendent,  J.  T.  Johnson; 
Secretary,  Chas.  F.  Groves.  Gen- 
eral Offices.  Savannah.  Ga.:  New 
York  Offices.  501  Filth  Avenue  and 
291  Broadway. 


President  and  General  Manager. 
William  G.  Besler;  Vice-President. 
R.  W.  de  Forest;  Vice-President 
and  Freight  Traffic  Manager. 
Tilghman  B.  Koons;  Secretary.  G. 
O.  Waterman.  General  Offices.  143 
Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


President 
dent. 


E.  C.   Smith; 


Vlce-Presl- 
General 


Offices,  St.  Albans,  Vt.;  New  York 
Offices,  385  Broadway  and  83  Wall 
Street. 
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Chesapeake    &    Ohio    Ry 

[Virginia,    West    Virginia. 

.Kentucky,   Ohio,   Indiana, 

Illinois  J 

FoT  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

Total  earnings .      ..$39,464,036 

Operating  expenses.  27,5.%, 413 

Net  earnings. . 
Other  income 


$11,907,623 
1,018,219 


$2,444,052 
4,134,208 


Total  net  Income  $12,925,842 

Total  payments  . .     10,890.121 

Surplus   $2,035,721 

Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R 
(Illinois  and  Missouri  ) 

FvT  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

Total  earnings .       .    $14,245,623 

Operating  expenses  11.072, /Q6 
Not  earnings     . .  .  $3,172,917 

Other  income  ._       728.865 

Total  net  income 
Total  payments 

Deficit $1,690,156 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 

Railroad.      (Indiana   and 

Illinois ) 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
Total  earnings .    ...  $14,210,601 
Operating  expenses.^  11,605,904. 

Net  earnings. ....  $2.60-1,697 
Other  Income 583,366 

Total  ne  t  income    $3 .  188 ,063 
Total  payments.  .        5,032.560 

Deficit 


.  .  .   $1,844,497 


Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railway.-  "The    North- 
wektern   Line."     [Michi- 
gan. Illinois,  Iowa,  Wlsoon- 
siri,  Nebraska,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota, Wyoming.! 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1915.* 
Total  earnings .    ...  $80,779,675 
Operating  expenses .  56,371..573 

Net  ea^ntIl?s.    , 
Other  Income.  .  . 


.$24,408,102 
2,799.999 


Total  net  Income  $27,208,101 

Total  payments  .    .  26,397,720 

Surplus    .  .  .  .      $810,381 

Chicago,  Burlington  & 
QuiNCY  Railroad  — "Bur- 
lington Route  "  (Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Colorado,  Wyom- 
ing, South  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana.] 

For  near  ending  June  30,  1914. 

Total  earnings $92,750,934 

Operating  expenses.  62,148.398 
Net  earnings $30,602,536 

Total  payments ,  28,071,131 

Surplus 


$2,531,405 


Chicago  Great  Western 
Railroad     (Illinois,  Iowa, 

•  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas. Nebraska.) 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

Total  earnings $13,920,685 

Operating  expenses.  10,446,567 


Net  earnings $3,474,118 

Other  income 246,695 

Total  net  Income.  $3,720,813 
Total  payments.  . . .    2,852,619 


Surplus $868,195 


Divisions,  Mileage,  and  Operating 
Express. 


Main  Line,  949.3  m.;  Louisville  Line, 
208.4  m.;  James  River  Line,  229  9 
m.:  Washington  Line,  94.5  m.; 
other  branches,  894.6  m.  Total 
mileage,  2,376  7.      . 

Exj>RES3  Co. — Adams. 


Chicago  to  East  St.  Louis,  279.95  m.; 
Pequot  Line,  26.92  m.;  Dwight  to 
Peoria,  70.33  to.;  Peoria  to  Spring- 
field, 50.66  m.;  Bloomington  to 
Roodhouse,  via  Jacksonville,  110.68 
m  ;  Titus  to  Barnett  Junction,  56.38 
ra.;  Roodhouse  to  Kansas  City, 
250.90  ra  ;  Mexico  to  Cedar  City, 
50.12  m.;  branches,  119  53  m.  Total 
mileage,  1,015  47 

EXPRBS.S  Cos. — .^mel■lcan•,  National 


Total  mileage.  1,282.     (Includes  track- 

iige  rights,  152  ra.) 
EXPRESS  Co  — Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


Wisconsin  Dlv.,  348.46  m.;  Northern 
Wisconsin  Dlv.,  332  72  m  ;  Galena 
Dlv  ,  414.81  m.;  East  Iowa  Dlv  , 
346.66  m.;  West  Iowa  Dlv.,  222.80  m  ; 
Iowa  and  Minnesota  Div.,  335.99  ra  ; 
Northern  Iowa  Div.,  383  57  m.; 
Sioux  City  Div.,  456.70  m.;  Madison 
Div.,  696  01  m.;  Lake  Shore  Div., 
381.15  m.:  AsWand  Dlv.,  673.73  m.; 
Peninsula  Div.,  464.44  m.:  Minne- 
sota Div.,  499.88  m.;  Dakota  Div, 
841.85  m.;  Eastern  Dlv.,  897.41  m.; 
Black  Hills  DIV.,  609.27  m.;  Southern 
Illinois  Div.,  202.17  m.  Total  mile- 
age, 8,107  82. 

Chicago,  St  Paul,  M.  &  O.  Ry.,  1,753 
m. 

Express  Co  — American. 


Lines  in  Illinois,  1,788.47  m.;  In  Wis- 
consin, 223.02  m.;  In  Minnesota.  38.45 
m  ;  in  Iowa,  1,438.56  m.;  in  Missouri, 
1,135.45  m.;  in  Nebraska,  2,872  71  ra.; 
in  Kansas,  260  14  ra.;  in  Colorado, 
429.33  m.;  in  Montana,  183.92  m  ;  in 
South  Dakota,  279.95  m.;  in  Wyom- 
ing, 719  94  m.   Total  mileage,  9,369  94. 

Express  Co. — Adams. 


Minneapolis  to  Chicago,  435.40  m.; 
Oelwein  to  Kansas  City,  356  53  m.; 
Hayfleld  to  Clarion.  100.88  ra.;  Oel- 
wein to  Omaha,  267.95  m.;  De  Kalb 
Br.,  5  81  ra.;  Cedar  Falls  Br  ,  7.48 
m.;  Mantorviile  Br.,  6.95  m.;  Lehigh 
Br.,  15.69  m.;  Mankato-Osage  Line, 
144.94  m.;  Winona-Simpson  Line, 
54.20  m.;  other  branches,  31.27  m. 
Total  mileage,  1,427  10. 

Express  Co. — -Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


President,  Geo.  W.  Stevens;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Decatur  Axtell,  Henry 
T,  Wickham,  F.  M.  Whitaker; 
Secretary,  Carl  Remington,  New 
York.  General  Offices,  Richmond, 
Va.;  New  York  Offlcfe,  71,  299  and 
1238  Broadway. 


President.  W.  G.  Blerd;  Vice-Presi- 
dent,. F.  H  Davis,  New  York; 
General  TrafBc  Manager,  S.  G 
Lutz;  Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 
George  J.  Charlton;  Secretary, 
James  S.  Mackie,  New  York. 
General  Offices,  Chicago.  III.;  New 
York  Office^.,  60  Wall  Street  and 
233  Broadway. 


Receiver,  W.  J.  Jackson,  Chicago, 
111.  General  Offlce.s,  Chicago;  New 
York  Office,  26  Liberty  Street. 


General  Officers. 


President,  W.  A.  Gardner;  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Asst.  Secretary,  S.  A. 
Lynde,  New  York  City;  Vice-Presi- 
dents, H.  R.  McCullough  and  R.  H. 
Alshton;  General  Manager,  S.  G. 
Strickland;  Freight  Traffic  Man- 
ager, Marvin  Hughitt,  Jr  ;  Passen- 
ger Traffic  Manager.  AC.  Johnson. 
General  Offices,  Chicago.  111.;  New 
York  Offices,  111  and  1282  Broadway. 


President,  Hale  Holden;  Vice-Presi- 
dents, H  E.  Byram,  C.  G.  Burn- 
ham,  T.  S.  Howland,  and  W  W. 
Baldwin;  Assistant  Secretary,  H. 
W.  Weiss,  Chicago,  111.;  Passenger 
Traffic  Manager,  P.  S.  Eustis; 
Freight  Traffic  Manager,  G.  H. 
Crosby.  General  Offices,  Chicago, 
III.;  New  York  Offices.  32  Nassau 
Street,  299  and  1184  Broadway. 

General  Offices  ol  lines  west  of  the 
Missouri  River  at  Omaha,  Neb. 


President,  S.  M  Felton;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jos.  W.  Blabon;  Secretary,  J. 
F.  Coykendall;  General  Manager. 
J.  A.  Gordon.  General  Offices, 
Chicago,  111.;  New  York  Offices,  398 
Broadway. 


*  Exclusive  of  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minn    &  Omaha  Ry, 
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Chicago,  Indianapolis  & 
LOUISVILLE  Ry.  (Indiana. 
Illinois,  Kentucky.) 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

Total  earnings J6,559,664 

Operating  expenses.     4,678,021 


Net  earnings $1,881,643 

Other  Income 232,182 


Total  net  Income 
Total  payments. . . . 


$2,113,825 
2,073,804 


Surplus $40,021 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
PuGET  Sound  Ry.  [South 
Dakota,  North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Wash- 
ington.) 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railway.  I  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
South  Dakota.  North  Da- 
kota, Montana,  Idaho, 
•■  Washington  1  ,„,„,, 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1915 

Total  earnings $91,435,374 

Operating  expenses .  61,971,701 


Net  earnings. . . .  ,$29,463,673 
Other  Income 3,649,713 


Total  net  Income  .$33,113,386 
Total  payments.  .  .  .  35,096,814 


DeflClt $1,983,428 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  Railway.  |I1- 
linols.  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
South  Dakota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, Colorado,  Termes- 
see,  Arkansas.  Louisiana, 
New  Mexico.) 

Fcr  year  ending  Jyne  39,  1915. 

Total  earnings.  .  .     $68,041,216 

Operating  expenses .  51.307.307 

Netearnlnra $16,733,909 

Other  Income 1,743,271 


Total  net  Income. $18,477,180 
Total  payments. . . .  19,242,424 

Deficit $765,244 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  Railway.  [Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois.) 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 

Total  earnings $10,084,217 

Operating  expeases .  10,202,450 


DeWt $118,233 

Other  Income 212,492 

Total  net  Income.  $94,259 

Total  payments 3,908,751 


Divisions  Mileage,  and  Operating 
Express. 


Chicago  to  Lout8vtlle,325.3  m.;  Monon 
to  Indianapolis,  95.1  m.;  Bloomfleld 
Br.,  40.3  m.;   Michigan  City  Dlv., 

59.6  m.;   Indianapolis  &  Louisville 
Ry.  Br.,  64.2  m.;  French  Lick  Br., 

17.7  m.;  Indiana  Stone  R.  R..  9.2  m. 
Total  mileage,  621.4. 

Express  Co. — American. 


All  of  the  railroad  and  property  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound 
Railway  Company  was  deeded  to 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  Company,  December  24, 
1912. 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry  , 
10.031.68  m.:  Gallatin  Valley  Ry.. 
97.96  m.;  Idaho  &  Washington 
Northern  R.  R..  112  m.;  Tacoma 
Ea.'itern  R.  R..  94  31  m.;  Bellingham 
&  Northern  Rv.,  55.14  m.  Total 
mileage,  10,.391.09. 

EXPRESS  Co. — Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


Chlcaeo-Colorado  Springs,  1,070.12  m.: 
Davenport  Terral.  832.15  m.;  Her- 
ington-Texhoma.  323.33  m.;  Des 
Molnes-Stbley,  176.35  m..;  Burling 
ton-Mlnneapolie,  365.62  m.;  Vlnton- 
Watertown,  375.97  m.;  Memphls- 
Texola.  649.49  m.;  Btddle-Eunlce. 
330  08  m.;  Kansas  Cltv-St.  Louis, 
295.81  T.\.:  Bravo-Santa  Rosa,  111.50 
ra.;  Glenrlo-Tucumcarl,  41.46  m.; 
Allerton-Manlv.  201  84  m.:  McFar- 
land-nellevllle,  103  19  m.;  Altaraont- 
North  Topeka,  138.36  m.;  ether  lines 
and  branches,  2,641.85  m.  Total 
mileage,  7,657.12. 

Express  Co. — American. 


Deficit $3,814,492 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Ry. 
— "Big  Four  Route." 
(Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
lUlnois.)  „.    .„,, 

FOT  year  ending  Dee.  31,  1914. 

Total  earnings .    ...$35,382,269 

Operating  expenses.  28,966,«43 
Net  earnings $6,415,366 

Other  Income &33.198 

Total  net  Income .  $7,348,564 

Total  oayments.  .    .     9.322.2.50 


Deficit $1,973,686 


Main  line  and  branches,  1,002.7  m. 
Express  Co. — Wells  Fargo  &.  Co. 


Cleveland  Dlv.,  338.74  m.;  Mt.  Gllead 
Short  Line,  2  02  m.:  Clnclnnatl- 
Sandusky  Dlv.,  371  92  m.;  St.  Louis 
Dlv.,  330.11  m.;  Chicago  Dlv  ,  315,37 
m.;  Cairo  Dlv..  306.24  m,;  Peoria 
and  Eastern  Dlv.,  347.67  m.;  White 
Water  Dlv,,  70.06  m.:  Michigan 
Div.,  301.33  m.;  Kankakee  *  Seneca 
Dlv.,  42  50  m.  Total  mileage,  2.425  96 

This  road  Is  part  of  New  York  Central 
System. 

Express  Co.— American. 


General  Officers. 


President,  H.  R.  Kurrle,  Chicago,  ni.; 
Vice-Presidents,  M.  F.  Plant,  New 
York;  E.  C.  Field,  Chicago,  III.,  and 
F.  Zimmerman,  Chicago,  111.;  Gen- 
eral Superintendent,  P.  L.  McMan- 
us,  Lafayette,  Ind.;  Secretary,  J.  A. 
Hilton,  New  York.  General  Oraces, 
Chicago,  111.;  New  York  Office,  52 
Broadway. 


President,  A.  J.  Earling,  Chicago,  111.; 
Vice-Presidents,  H.  R.  Wlllfama, 
New  York;  J.  H.  Hiland.  E.  S. 
Keeley,  E.  D.  Sewall,  D.  L.  Bush, 
Chicago,  III.;  H.  B.  Earling,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  Secretary,  E.  W.  Adams, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  General  Offices, 
Chicago,  111.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and 
Seattle,  Wash.;  New  York  Offices, 
42,  233  and  1200  Broadway. 


Receiver,  J.  M.  Dickinson:  Chief 
Traffic  Officer,  J.  E.  Gorman;  Chief 
Operating  Officer,  A.  C.  Rldgway; 
Secretary,  George  H.  Crosby;  Gen- 
eral Managers,  C.  W.  Jones,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  A.  E.  Swee,  Topeka, 
Kan.;  T.  H.  Beacom,  El  Reno, 
Okia  General  Offices,  Chicago, 
111.;  New  York  Offices,  14  Waii 
Street,  233  and  1238  Broadway. 


Receivers,  Judson  Harmon  and  Rutus 
B.  Smith;  President,  Daniel  Wlllard, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Vlce-P*resldenta, 
George  F.  Randolph,  Baltimore. 
Md.;  G.  M.  Shrlver  and  A.  W. 
Thompson;  Secretary,  C.  W.  Wool- 
ford,  Baltimore^  Md  ;  Freight  Traf- 
fic Manager,  C.  L.  Thomas;  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Agent,  W.  B.  Callo- 
way; General  Manager,  J.  M. 
Davis.  General  Offices.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  New  York  Office,  2  Wall 
Street,  1276  Broadway. 


President,  A.  H.  Smith;  Vlce-Presl- 
denta,  A.  H.  Harris  and  W.  K. 
Vanderbllt,  Jr.,  New  York;  General 
Manager,  H.  A.  Worcester;  Secre- 
tary, D.  W.  Pardee,  New  York. 
General  Offlce.s,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
New  York  Office.  Grand  Central 
Terminal. 
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Colorado  &  Southern  Rail- 
WAf.  (Colorado,  Wyoming, 
New  Mexico.] 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1911. 

Total  earnings $7,608,128 

Operating  expenses.    5,582,172 


Net  earnings. 
Other  Income. . . 


$2,025,9.56 
1,504,033 


Total  net  income.  $3,529,989 
Total  payments 3.300,671 

Surplus $229,318 

Colorado    Midland    Rail- 

■WAY.     [Colorado.] 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

Total  earnings $1,698,779 

Operating  expenses.     1,541,175 


Net  earnings $157,604 

Other  income 15,415 


Total  net  income. 
Total  payments. . . . 


$173,019 
184,229 


Deficit. 


$11,210 


Delaware  &  Htjdson  Rail- 
road. JPennsylvania,  New 
York,  Vermont.) 

For  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1914. 

Total  earnings $38,112,070 

Operating  expenses.  29,601,505 


Net  earnings. 
Other  income. . 


j8,510,565 
1,910.795 


Total  net  Income .  $10,421 ,360 
Total  payments  . . .    9,638,731 


Surplus $782,629 

X)ELAWARB,    t^ACKAWANNA    & 

Western  Railroad.  (New 
York,   New   Jersey.  Penn- 
sylvania.] 
For  year  ending  Jvne  30.  1915. 

Total  earnings $43,044,705 

Operating  expenses .  27,411,440 

Net  earnings $15,633,265 

Other  Income 5,751,086 


Total  net  Income .  $2 1 ,384 ,35 1 
Total  payments 19,429,498 


Surplus . 


$1,954,853 


Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Railroad.  (Colorado, 
Utah,  and  New  Mexico.) 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

Total  earnings ...  .   $31,823,236 

Operating  expenses.  14,289,670 

Net  earnings 

Other  income 

Total  net  Income , 
Total  payments. . . . 


$7,533,566 
1,241.181 


$8,774,747 
7,840,105 


Surplus $934,642 

Detroit  &  Mackinac  Rail- 
way.   (Michigan.) 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

Total  earnings $1,077,317 

Operating  expenses.       793,735 


Net  earnings $283,582 

Other  income 57,990 

Total  net  Income .  $34 1 ,572 

Total  payments 331,899 

Surplus $9,673 


Divisions,  Mileage,  and  Operating 
Express. 


Colorado  &  Southern  Rv.,  1.017  91  in  : 
Color.ido  Springs  &  Cripple  Creek 
District  Ry..  74.30  m.:  Port  Worth  & 
Denver  City  Ry  ,  454.14  m.;  Wichita 
Valley  Ry.,  256.60  m.;  Trinity  & 
Brazos  Valley  Ry.,  455.52  m.  Total 
mileage,  2,258.47. 

Express  Co. — Adams. 


Colorado  Springs,  Col.  to  Grand 
Junction,  Col.,  302  m.;  Aspen  Br.,  18 
m.;  Jerome  Park  Br.,  15  m.  Total 
mileage,  335. 

Express  Co. — Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


Pennsylvania  Div.,  142.27  m.;  Saratoga 
Dlv.,  302.29  TD.;  Champlaln  Div. 
229.71  m.;  Susquehanna  Div..  234.80 
m.     Total  mileage,  909.07. 

Express  Co. — National. 


Main  Line,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  to  Buf- 
falo N.  Y.,  409,18  m.;  Morristown 
Line.  34  46  m.;  Sussex  R.  R..  30  55 
m.;  Bangor  and  Portland  Br.,  38.37 
m  ;  Bloomsburg  Br.,  79  64  m.;  S.  B 
&  N.  Y.  R.  R.,  80.95  m.;  Oswego  & 
Syracuse  Div.,  34  98  m.;  Utica  Div., 
105  51  m.;  Ithaca  Br.,  34.41  m.; 
Lackawanna  &  Montrose  R.  R., 
10  48  m.;  Lackawanna  R.  R.  Co.  of 
N.  J.,  27.44  m.;  other  branches,  99.14 
m.     Total  mileage,  985.11. 

Express  Co. — Adams. 


Denver  to  Ogden,  778  m.;  Salida  to 
Grand  Junction,  via  Gunnison, 
208  92  m.;  Cuchara  Junction  to 
Silverton,  328.47  m.',  Antonito  to 
Santa  Fe.  125  79  m.;  Pueblo  to  Trin- 
idad, 91.55  m.;  Carbon  Junction  to 
Farmington,  47.66  m.;  Marys  vale 
Branch,  132.51  m.;  other  branches, 
863.85  m.     Total  mileage,  2  576.75. 

Express  Co. — Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


Bay  City  to  Cheboygan.  195.15  m.; 
Prescott  Dlv.,  11.85  m.;  Rose  City 
Div  ,  31.21  m.;  Lincoln  Br.,  14.38  m 
Au  Gres  Br.,  7.95  m.;  Hillman  Br. 
22.40  m.;  Ausable  Br.,  50  41  m 
Rogers  City  Br.,  13.70  m.;  logging 
branches,  45.85  m.  Total  mileage 
392.90. 

Express  Co. — American. 


General  Officers. 


President,  H  Holden,  Chicago.  III.; 
Vice-Presidents,  H.  E.  Byram. 
Chicago,  111  ;  C.  G.  Burnham. 
Chicago,  111.,  and  A  D.  Parker; 
Secretary.  B.  F,  James;  Assistant 
Secretary,  T  S.  Howiand,  New 
York.  General  Offices,  Denver, 
Col.;  New  York  Office*,  26  Liberty 
Street  and  1184  Broadway.       . 

Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City  Ry. — 
Pie.sldent,  Geo.  B  Harris,  Chicago; 
Vice-President,  D.  B.  Keeler,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.  General  Offices.  Fort 
Worth.  Tex. 


Receiver,  Geo.  W  Vallery.  General 
Offices,  Denver,  Col  ;  New  York 
Office.  233  Broadway. 


President,  I,.  F.  Loree;  Vice-President. 
Chas.  A.  Peabody:  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager,  C.  S.  Sims. 
Albany,  N.  Y.;  Vice-President.  W. 
H  Wllltam";  Secretary,  F.  M. 
Olyphant.  New  York.  General 
Offices,  Albany.  N.  Y.;  New  York 
Office.  t2  Nassau  Street. 


President,  W.  H  Truesdale;  Vice- 
Presidents,  E.  E.  Loomls,  P.  J. 
Flynn,  and  W  S.  Jenney;  Secretary, 
A.  D.  Chambers.  General  Offices, 
90  West  Street,  New  York. 


Chairman  of  the  Board,  Edward  T. 
Jeffrey,  New  York-  President,  Benja- 
min F.  Bush,  St.  Loui.s,  Mo.;  Vice- 
President,  Ed.  L.  Brown,  Denver, 
Col.;  General  Manager,  James  Rus- 
sell; Secretary,  J  P.  Howiand,  New 
York.  General  Offices,  Denver, 
Col.;  New  York  Offices,  165.  291,  and 
1246  Broadway. 


President,  H.  K.  McHars,  Stamford, 
Ct.;  Vice-Pre.sldent  and  General 
Manager,  J.  D.  Hawks;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, G.  M.  Crocker;  Secretary,  C. 
B.  Colebrook,  New  York.  General 
Offices,  Detroit,  Mich.;  New  Yorfe 
Office,  40  WaU  Street. 
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Systems,  location,  and 
Financial  Data 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton 
Railroad.  [Michigan  and 
Oliio.l 

For  year  ending  June  30.  1915. 

Total  earnings ll.'IST.STg 

Operating  expenses.    1,631,443 

Net  earnings $136,136 

Other  income 45,981 

Total  net  income.     $182,117 
Total  payments 314,250 

Deficit $132,133 

Duluth,  South  Shore  & 
Atlantic  Railway  (Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota.] 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

Total  earnings $2,938,.597 

Operating  expenses.    2,401,834 

Net  earnings $536,763 

Other  income 40,767 

Total  net  Income .     $577 ,530 
Total  payments.  . . .    1,134,612 

Deficit $557,082 

El  Paso  &  Southwestern 
System.   (Texas,  New  Mex- 
ico, Arizona  1 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1915 

Total  earnings $7,910,152 

Operating  expenses.    6,980,467 

Net  earnlnps $929,685 

Other  income 1,283,705 

Total  net  income.  $2,213,390 
Total  payments.  . . .     1,650,743 

Surplus $562,647 


Erie  Railroad.    (New  YorV, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois.) 
For  6  mos.  ending  Dec.  31.  1914* 

Total  earnings $32,474,034 

Operating  expenses .  31,702,533 


Net  earnings  . . . 
Appropriations. . . . 


$771,501 
1,155,714 


Deficit $384,213 


Florida   East  Coast  Rail- 

WAy^.     (Florida.) 
For  year   ending  June  30,  1915. 
Total  earnings .    ...    $5,513,477 
Operating  expenses.     3,418,531 


Net  earnings $2,094,946 

Total  payments 1,881,627 


Surplus '. $213,319 

Georgia    Railroad 

[Georgia] 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
Total  earnings .      .  .  $2.791 .589 
Operating  expenses     2.332,399 


Net  earnings. . 
Other  Income. . . 


.  *     $1.59.190 
148.292 


Total  net  income. 
Total  payments. . . . 


$607,482 
832,710 


Divisions,  Mileage,  and  Operating 
Express. 


Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  R.  R.,  436  m 
Express  Co. — American. 


Main  Line,  517.23  m.;  other  branches, 
68.74  m.     Total  mileage,  585  97 

This  road  is  controlled  by  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Ry. 

EXPRESS  Co. — Western. 


Western  Dlv.,  507.77  m.;  Eastern  DI v. 

519.31  m.     Total  mileage,  1,027.08. 
Express  Co. — ^ Wells  Fargo  &  Co 


New  Yor^  Dlv  ,  241.42  m  ;  Northern  R. 
R.  of  N.  J.,  26.05  m  ;  Greenwood 
Lake  Div  ,  54.27  ra.:  Delaware  Diy  , 
104.40  m.;  Wyoming  Div  ,  92.70  m.; 
Jefferson  Dlv.,  40.84  m;;  SusQue- 
hanna  Dlv  ,  139.70  m.;  Tioga  Div., 
64.41  m  ;  Rochester  Div.,  144.35  m.; 
Buffalo  Dlv.,  188  17  m.;  Allegheny 
Div  ,  160  70  m.;  Bradford  Dlv..  122.80 
m  ;  Meadville  Div.,  246.32  m.:  Ma- 
honing Div.,  164  50  IP.;  Cincinnati 
Div.,  197  20  m.;  IJma  Div.,  126  60  ra.; 
Chicago  Div.,  142  97  m.  Total 
mileage,  2,257.40 

N.  J.  &  N.  Y.  R.  R  ,  37.87  m. 

Express  Co. — -Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


Jacksonville  to  Key  West.  522  m.; 
branch  lines,  120  m.  Total  mileage. 
642.  Connects  at  Miami  with  P.  & 
O.  S.  S  Co  for  Nassau  (Winter 
season)  and  at  Key  West  for 
Havana. 

Express  Co. — Southern. 


Augusta,  Ga  ,  to  Atlanta.  Ga..  171  m  ; 
Macon  Br.,  78  m  ;  .\thens  Br.,  40  m  ; 
Washington  Br.,  18  m.  Total  mile- 
age. 307. 

Express  Co. — Southern. 


Deficit $225,228 


General  OfBcers. 


President,  J  M.  Kurn;  Vice-President, 
William  C.  Osbom,  New  York; 
Trafflo  Manager,  W.  B.  Groscciose. 
General  Offices,    Detroit,  Mich. 


President,  A  B  Eldredge,  Marquette, 
Mich  ;  1st  Vice-President  and  Gen- 
eral Managor,  W  W  Walkpr, 
Duluth,  Minn  :  2d  Vice-President, 
Geo  H.  Church.  New  York;  Secre- 
tary, James  Clarke,  New  York. 
General  Offlces,  Marquette.  Mich.; 
New  York  Offices,  55  Wall  Street, 
233  and  458  Broadway. 


President.  James  Douglas,  New  York; 
General  Manager,  G.  F.  Hawks. 
General  Offlces,  El  Paso,  Tex.;  New 
York  Offlces,  99  John  Street  and  291 
Broadway. 


President,  F.  D.  Underwood;  Vice- 
Presidents,  G  F  Brownell,  G.  A. 
Richardson,  A.  J.  Stone,  and  D.  W. 
Cooke;  Vice-President  and  Secre- 
taiy,  David  Bosman  Genera!  Of- 
flces, 50  Church  Street,    New  York. 


President,  W.  H.  Beardsley;  Vice- 
Presidents,  J  P.  Beckwith.  J  E. 
Ineraham,  and  W.  B  Kenan.  Jr., 
New  York;  Secretary,  J.  C.  Salter, 
New  York.  General  Offlces,  St. 
Augustine.  Fla.;  New  York  Offlces, 
26  Broadway  and  243  Fifth  Avenue. 


General  Manager,  Ch."is  A  Wicker- 
sham.  General  Offices,  Aueusla, 
Ga.;  New  York  Office,  290  Broad- 
way. 


*  Erie  R.  R. — For  6  mos  ending  June  30,  I9I5;  Operating  revenues,  $29,614,039;  operating  expenses, 
$22  134,356;  net  revenue,  $7,479,683.  Deductions — Tax  accruals,  $1,134,924;  uncollectible  railway  revenujs, 
$13,159,  leaving  operating  income,  $6,331,600.     Fixed  charges  not  reported. 
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Systems,  Location,  and 
Financial  Data. 

Georgia  Southern  &  Flor- 
IDA  RY.  [Georgia  and 
Florida.) 

Fm  year  ending  June  30.  1914. 

Total  earnings.    .       $2,596,.')-(8 

Operating  expenses .    2,111.962 

Net  earnings  . . . 
Other  income 

Total  net  income 
Total  payments 
Surplus 


$484,5.S(J 
161,459 


$646,045 
585, 4G9 


|tiO,576 


Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana 
Railway  [Indiana  and 
Michigan.] 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

Total  earnings.    ..     S5,315,717 

Operating  expenses      4,070,192 

Net  earnings 
Other  income 


Jl,245..555 
72,854 


Total  net  income.  $1,318  409 
Total  payments  .    .     1,219,982 

Surplus    


$98,427 


Ghand  Trunk  Railway 
[Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Quebec,  Ontario, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan.] 

For  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1914. 

Total  earnings.  .  .  .    £8,-596.767 

Operating  expenses      6,841,919 

Net  earnings. .  .    .  £1.754,818 
Other  income 682,744 

Total  net  Income 
Total  payments   . . 

Surplus 


£2.437,592 
2.433.269 


«4,323 


Great  Northern  Railway 
[Minnesota,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin,  Oregon, 
Manitoba,  British  Colum- 
bia 1 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 

Total  earnings.  .    .    $75,633,119 

Operating  expenses    46,547,956 

Net  earnings $29,085,163 

Other  income 3.483,767 


Richmond,  Ind.,  to  Mackinaw  City, 
Mich.,  459.80  m.;  Traverse  City  Dlv  , 
25.86  m  ;  Muskegon  Dlv.,  36.85  m.; 
Harbor  Springs  Br.,  5.79  m.:  Mis- 
saukee Br.,  31.94  m.;  other  branches, 
14.79  ra.    Total  mileage,  575.03. 

Express  Co. — -Adams. 


Montreal  Div.,  611.81  m.;  Ottawa  Dlv  , 
466  U  m.;  Belleville  Div.,  779  13  m  : 
Hamilton  Div  ,  255.55  m.;  Barrie 
Div  .  356  10  m  ;  London  Dlv.,  538.23 
m.;  Stratford  Div  ,  540.48  m.;  St. 
Thomas  Div,  245  55  m.;  Detroit 
Dlv.,  626.09  m.;  Chicago  Dlv  ,  347  05 
m.     Total  mileage,  4,766.10. 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Ry.,  2,748  m. 

Express  Cos. — Canadian.  On  Grand 
Trunk  Western  Ry..  National. 


Total  net  income  $32,568,930 

Total  payments.  . .  .  29,257,358 

Surplus    $3,311,572 

Hocking  Valley  Railway 

[Ohio] 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
Total  earnings  .  .    .      $6,181,152 
Operating  expenses      4,184,370 

Net  earnings  $1,996,782 

Other  Income  292.891 

Total  net  income 
Total  payments 

Surplus 


$2,289,673 
2,236,231 


$.53,422 


Houston  &  Texas  Central 
Railroad.  See  Sunset- 
Central  Lines. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad. 
[Illinois,  Indiana,  Wi.scon- 
sin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Ken- 
tucky, Teniuissee,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  Mis.souri, 
Alabama  1 

FcT  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 

Total  earnings  .     .  ,    $65,873,700 

Operating  expenses     50,775,327 

Net  earnings 
Other  income 


.$15,098,373 
7,320.600 
Total  net  income  $22,418,973 
Total  payments  .       14.321,789 


Surplus $8,097,184 


Divisions,  Mileage,  and  Operating 
Express.  


Macon,  Ga.,  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and 
Valdosta,  Ga  ,  to  Palatka,  Fla 
Total  mileage,  395. 

Express  Co. — Southern. 


Great  Northern  Ry.     Total  mileage. 

8,102. 
EJxpress  Co. — Great  Northern. 


Toledo  to  Athens,  Ohio,  198.2  m.; 
River  Div.  (Oldtown  to  Pomeroy), 
including  Pomeroy  Belt  Ry  ,  84. S 
m  :  Jackson  Br.,  17.3  m.;  other 
branches.  51  m.  Total  mile.oge, 
351.1 

Express  Co.- — Adams. 

Now  part  of  Chesapeake  and  (.  hio 
Lines. 


Illinois  Central  R.  R  ,  2,260.65  m  : 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  &  New  Orleans 
R.  R,  1,397.97  m.;  Dubuque  and 
Sioux  City  R.  R.,  760  98  m.;  other 
branches,  354.25  m.  Total  mileage, 
4,773  35 

Yazoo  &  Miss.  Val.  R   R.,  1,381.87  m. 

EXPRESS  Co. — American. 


General  Officers. 


President,  Fairfax  Harrison,  Washlne- 
ton,  D.  C;  Vice-President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager,  J.  B.  Munson;  Secre- 
tary, F.  S.  Wynn,  New  York.  Gen- 
eral Offices,  Macon,  Ga.;  New  York 
Office,  30  Church  Street. 


President,  J  H.  P.  Hughart;  Vice- 
Presidents,  G.  L.  Peck,  D.  T. 
McCabe,  Pittsbtirgh,  Pa.;  General 
Manager,  W  B.  Wood:  Secretary, 
J.  M.  Metheany.  General  Offices, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


President,  E.  3.  Chamberlln;  Vice- 
Presidents,  H  G.  Kelley,  J.  E. 
Dalryraple.  R.  S  Logan,  and  Frank 
Scott.  General  Offices,  Montreal, 
Quebec;  New  York  Office,  290 
Broadway. 


President,  Louis  W.  Hill;  Vice-Presi- 
dents, R.  A.  Jackson,  W.  P.  Ken- 
ney,  J.  M.  Gruber;  Vice-President 
and  Assistant  Secretary,  E.  T. 
Nichols,  New  York;  General  Man- 
ager, Geo  H.  Emerson  General 
Offices,  St  Paul,  Minn.;  New  York 
Offices,  32  Nassau  Street,  299  ant} 
1184  Broadway. 


President,  G  W.  Stevens;  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Decatur  Axt.ell,  F.  M.  Whit- 
aker,  W.  J  Caples;  Secretary,  Carl 
Remington,  New  York  General 
Offices,  Columbus,  Ohio;  New  York 
Office,  71  Broadway. 


President,  C.  H.  Markham;  Vice- 
Presidents,  W  L.  Park,  F.  B. 
Bowes,  and  C  F.  Parker;  General 
Manager,  T.  J  Foley;  Secretary, 
D.  R.  Burbank,  New  York;  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  B.  A.  Beck,  Chicago, 
III.  General  Offices,  Chicago,  III.; 
New  York  Offices,  32  Nassau  Street, 
26  Liberty  Street,  291  Broadway, 
and  501  Fifth  Avenue. 

General  Offices,  Yazoo  &  Mississippi 
Valley  R.  R.,  Memphis,  Tehn.,  and 
Chicago,  111. 
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Intercolonial     Railway 
[Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Quebec  1 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

Total  earnings ?11,300,176 

Operating  expenses .  11,348,756 


Deficit $48,580 

InternationaIj  &  Great 
Northern  Railway. 
(Texas.) 

For  year  ending  June  30.  1914. 

Total  earnlDgs $9,963,407 

Operating  expenses.    8,062,467 


Net  earnings $1,900,940 

Other  Income 71,103 


$1,972,043 
2,420,939 


Total  net  Income, 
Total  payments. . . , 


Deficit $448,896 

Iowa  Central  Railwat. 

Kansas      City      Southern 

Railway. 
Texarkana  &  Fout  Smith 

Railway.    [Missouri,  Kan 

sas,    Arkansas,    Oklahoma, 

Louisiana,  Texas.] 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1915 

Total  earnings $10,035,896 

Operating  expenses.    6,478,821 


Net  earnings. 
Other  Income. . 


$3,557,075 
170,918 


Total  net  Income.  $3,727,993 
Total  payments 3,427,562 


Surplus $300,431 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  Rail- 
road.    [Ohio,  Indiana,  Il- 
linois.] 
For  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1914 

Total  earnings $5,602,770 

Operating  expenses.     4,453,856 


Net  earnings. 
Other  Income. . , 


$1,148,914 
123,474 


Total  net  income.  $1,272,388 
Total  payments 1,500,262 


Deficit $227,874 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Railway.  See 
New  York  Central  Railroad 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
(New  York,  New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania.] 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1915 
Total  earnings .  ...$42,525,962 
Operating  expenses    20,947,388 

Net  earnings  .    . 
Other  income  .... 

Total  net  Income 
Total  payments.  . . 

Surplus 


$12,578,574 
.     1.912.211 


$14..520,785 
.     8.198,341 


1,322,444 


Long      Island       Railroad. 

[Long  Island,  New  York.] 

For  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1914. 

Total  earnings $13,220,334 

Operating  expenses .    9,115,778 

Net  earnings. . 
Other  Income 


$4,104,556 
663,504 


Divisions,  Mileage,  and  Operating 
Express. 


Halifax  to  Montreal,  837.52  m.;  other 
branches,  617.82  m.  Total  mileage, 
1,455.34. 

Express  Cos. — Canadian:  Dominion 


Gulf  Dlv.,  553.8  m.;  Fort  Worth  Div. 

327.6  m.;  San  Antonio  Dlv.,  278.1  m 

Total  mileage,  1,159.5. 
Express  Co. — Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


Now  part  of  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
R.  R. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  Port  Arthur, 
Tex.,  788  m.;  Fort  Smith  Br.,  16  m.; 
Lake  Charles  Br.,  23  m.;  Air  Line 
Br.,  6  m.     Total  mileage,  839. 

Express  Co. — Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


Main  Line,  412.8  m.;  Indianapolis  and 
Michigan  City  Dlv.,  158  6  m.;  Fort 
Wayne  and  Connorsville  Div.,  104.6 
m.;  Rushvllle  Br.,  24.1  m.:  Minster 
Br.,  10  m.;  Northern  Ohio  Ry., 
161.7  m.     Total  mileage,  871.8. 

Express  Co. — American. 

This  road  Is  part  ol  New  York  Central 
System. 


New  York  Dlv.,  32.78  m.;  New  Jersey 
and  Lehigh  Div.,  226.67  m.:  Ma- 
hanoy  and  Hazleton  Dlv.,  200  72  m.; 
Wyoming  Dlv.,  316  82  m.;  Auburn 
Div  ,  318.86  ra.;  Seneca  Div.,  186.32 
m.;  Buffalo  Dlv.,  160.19  m.  Total 
mileage,  1,442.36. 

Express  Co. — American. 


General  OfHcers. 


General    Manager,    F.    P.    Gutellus. 
General  Offices,  Moncton,  N.  B. 


Receivers,  James  A.  Baker  aud  Cecil 
A.  Lyon;  General  Manager,  A.  G. 
Whlttlngton;  Secretary,  A.  R. 
Howard.  General  Ofllces,  Houston, 
Tex.;  New  York  Office,  29fi  Broad- 
way. 


Kansas  City  Southern  Ry. — Presi- 
dent, J.  A.  Edson;  Vice-Presidents, 
J.  F.  Holden  and  R.  J.  McCarty; 
Secretary,  G.  C  Hand,  New  York. 
General  Offices,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
New  York  Offices,  25  Broad  Street 
and  233  Broadway. 

Texarkana  &  Fort  Smith  Ry. — Presi- 
dent, J.  A.  Edson.  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  1st  Vice-President,  W.  L. 
Estes.  General  Offices,  Texarkana, 
Tex. 


President,  A.  H.  Smith:  Vice-Presi- 
dent, W.  K.  Vanderbllt,  Jr.,  New 
York;  Secretary,  D  W,  Pardee, 
New  York;  General  Manager,  H. 
A.  Boomer,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
General  Offices,  Grand  Central 
Terminal,  New  York,  and  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Total  net  income .  $4,768,060 
Total  payments.  . .  .    5,262,191 


Deficit $494,131 


Main  Line — Long  Island  City  to 
Greenport,  94.74  m.;  Long  Island 
City  to  Montauk,  115.13  m 
branches  owned.  106.48  m.;  branches 
leased,  63.75  m.;  New  York  and 
Rockaway  Beach  Ry.,  11.74  m. 
Total  mileage,  391.84. 

Express  Co. — Adams. 

This  road  is  now  controlled  by  the 
Pennsylvania  R.  R. 


President,  E.  B.  Thomas:  1st  Vice- 
President,  J.  A.  Mlddleton.  New 
York;  2d  Vice-President  T.  N. 
Jarvis,  New  York;  3d  Vice-Presi- 
dent, L.  D.  Smith;  General  Man- 
ager, J.  F.  Magulre,  South  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.;  Secretary,  D.  G.  Balrd. 
General  Offices.  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
New  York  Office,  143  Liberty  Street. 


President,  Ralph  Peters.  General 
Offices,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Sta- 
tion, Seventh  Avenue  and  Thirty- 
second  Street,  New  York. 
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Systems,  Location,  and 
Financial  Data. 


Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad.  [Kentucky, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Flor- 
ida, Louisiana,  Mississippi.) 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 

Total  earnings $59,682,777 

Operating  expenses .  44,782,708 

Net  earnings $14,900,069 

Other  income 3,215,500 


Total  net  income. $18, 115, 569 
TotAl  payments.  . . .  11,436,682 


Surplus $6,678,887 


Maine  Central  Railroad 
I  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Quebec,  New 
Brunswick.) 

For  year  ending  June  30.  1915. 

Total  earnings $11,350,422 

Operating  expenses.    8,143,964 

Net  earnings $3,206,458 

Other  income 806,578 


Total  net  Income.  $4,013,036 
Total  payments 3,992,652 

Surplus $20,384 


Michigan  Central  R.  R. 
See  New  York  Central 
Railroad. 


Minneapolis   &   St.    Louis 

Railroad. — "Albert  Lea 

Route."  (Minnesota,  Iowa, 

South  Dakota,  Illinois  ) 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1915 

Total  earnines. .      .$10,111,975 

Operating  expenses.    6,903.594 


Net  earnings  . . . 
Total  payments.  .  . 


$3,208,381 
3.021.776 


Surplus $186,605 


Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  & 
Satjlt  Ste  Marie  Rail- 
way.—"Soo  Line"  (Il- 
linois, Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  North  Da- 
kota. South  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana.) 

For  yef.T  ending  June  30,  1915. 

Total  earnings.  ..  .    $17,817,855 

Operating  expenses.   11,059,594 


Net  earnings $6,758,261 

Other  Income 1,043,965 


Total  net  income.  $7,802,226 
Total  payments.  . .  .     4.828.222 


Surplus . 


$2,974,004 


Missouri,  Kansas  <fe  Texas 
Railway     (Missouri,  Kan- 
sas,     Oklahoma,      Texas, 
Louisiana.) 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1914 

Total  earnings $31,521,188 

Operating  expenses    22,722,119 


Net  earnings. 
Other  Income. . 


$8,799,069 
217,278 


Total  net  Income .  $9,016,317 
Total  payments.  . .  .     8,737,120 

Surplus $279,227 


Divisions,  Mileage,  and  Operating 
Express. 


Cincinnati  to  Louisville,  114  m.;  Louis- 
ville to  Nashville,  186  m.;  Nashville 
to  New  Orleans,  622  m.;  Memphis 
Junction  to  Memphis,  260  m.;  E.  St. 
Louis  to  Amqul,  307  m. ;  Lagrange  to 
Lexington,  67  m.;  Cincinnati  to  At- 
lanta, 486  m.;  other  branches,  2,995.12 
m.     Total  mileage,  5,037.12. 

Express  Cos. — Adams;  Southern. 


Portland  to  Vanceboro,  via  Augusta, 
250.90  m.;  Royal  Jet.  to  WatervlUe, 
72.3  m.;  Bath  to  Lewlston  and 
Farmlngton  76.38  m.;  Woolwich  to 
Rocjtland,  47.13  m.;  Rumford  Jet.  to 
Rumford,  52.75  m.;  Rumford  to 
Kennebago,  46  62  m.;  Oakland  to 
Klneo  Station,  90.61  m.;  Washing- 
ton Jet.  to  Calais,  102.49  m.;  Port- 
land to  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt..  132.05 
m.;  other  branches,  348.95  m.  Total 
mileage,  1,220.18. 

Express  Co. — American. 


Central  Dlv.,  462.75  m.:  Western  Dlv., 
445.67  m.;  Des  Moines  &  Fort  Dodge 
Dlv.,  137.62  m.:  I.  C.  &.  W.  Ry., 
36.60  m.;  Eastern  Dlv.,  563.83  m. 
Total  mileage,  1.646.47. 

Express  Co.— Adams. 


East  of  Minneapolis,  710.92  m.;  west  of 
Minneapolis,  2.429.77  m.;  Chicago 
Dlv.  (WLsconsln  Central),  1.017  57 
m.    Total  mileage,  4,158.26. 

Express  Co. — Western. 


Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Ry.,  1,744 
m.;  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  Ry.  of 
Texas,  1,312  m.;  Denison,  Bonham  & 
New  Orleans  R.  R.,  24  m.;  Wichita 
Falls  Ry..  418  m.;  Dallas,  Cleburne 
&  Southwestern  R.  R.,  10  m.;  Texas 
Central  R.  R.,  309  m.;  Beaumont  & 
Great  Northern  R.  R.,  48  m.  Total 
mileage,  3,865. 

Express  Cos. — American;  Wells  Fargo 
&  Co. 


General  OfBcers. 


President,  Milton  H.  Smith;  Chair- 
man of  Board.  Henry  Walters,  New 
York;  Ist  Vice-President,  W.  L. 
Mapother,  Louisville;  2d  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Wm.  J,  Dickinson,  New  York; 
3d  Vice-President,  A.  R.  Smith;  4th 
Vice-President,  G.  E.  Evans;  Secre- 
tary, J.  H.  Ellis;  General  Manager. 
E.  M.  Starks;  Freight  Traffic  Man- 
ager, C.  B.  Compton;  Passenger 
Traffic  Manager,  W.  A.  Rassell. 
General  Offices,  Louisville,  Ky.; 
New  York  Offices.  71,  291  and  1182 
Broadway. 


President,  Morris  McDonald;  2d  Vlce- 
I»resldent,  George  S.  Hobbs;  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Dana  C.  Douglass. 
General  Offices,  Portland,  Me. 


President,  Newman  Erb,  New  York; 
Vice-President,  F.  H.  Davis;  Vice- 
President  and  Generel  Manager, 
C.  W.  Huntington;  Secretary,  A.  C. 
Doan,  New  York.  General  Offices 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  New  York  Of- 
fices, 25  Broad  Street  and  42  Broad- 
way. 


President,  E.  Pennington;  General 
Manager,  G.  R.  Huntington;  Secre- 
tary, G.  W.  Webster.  Gcnersl  Of- 
fices, Minneapolis,  Minn.;  New 
York  Offices,  61  WaU  Street,  295 
and  1270  Broadway. 


General  Officers  of  M.,  K.  A  T.  Ry. — 
Receiver,  C.  E.  Schaff,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.:  Secretary,  Carl  Bemlneton, 
New  York. 

Officers  of  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
Ry  Co.  of  Texas — Receiver,  C.  E. 
Schaff,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Secretary, 
C.  S.  Sherwin,  Dallas,  Tex.  Gen- 
eral Offices,  SI.  Louis.  Mo.;  Parsons, 
Kan  ;  Dallas.  Tex.;  New  York  Of- 
fices, 71  Broadway. 
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Systems,  Location,  and 
Financial,  Data. 


Missouri  Pacific  System. 
[Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebras- 
ka, Colorado,  Oklahoma, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Ten- 
nessee, lulnoiB.) 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

(tncluding  Iron  Mountain 
Line.) 

Total  earnings $58,209,305 

Operating  expenses.  42,559,670 


Net  earnings. . 
Other  income. . . 


,  .$15,649,635 
, .     1,103,174 


Total  net  income. $16,752,809 
Total  payments 17,993,356 


Deficit $1,240,547 


Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R.  (Mis- 
souri, Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama.) 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 

Total  earnings $12,975,430 

Operating  expenses .  10,075,827 


Net  earnings. . 
Other  income. . . 


Total  net  income 
Total  payments. . . 


$2,899,603 
107,943 

$3,007,546 
2,946,174 


Surplus $61,372 


Nashville,  Chattanooga  & 
St.  Louis  Railway. — 
"lookout  mountain 
ROUTE."  (Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky.] 

F"r  year  ending  June  30.  1915. 

Total  earnings .  .    .  .  $10,936,532 

Operating  expenses.    9,099,621 


Net  earnings. . 
Other  income. . . 


$1,836,911 
530,962 


Total  net  income. 
Total  payments. . . . 


$2,367,873 
2,342,476 


Surplus $35,397 

New  Orleans,  Mobile  & 
Chicago  R.  R.  (Alabama, 
Mississippi.  Tennessee  1 

FoT  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 

Total  earnings $2,204,370 

Operating  expenses.    1,451,156 


Net  earnings $753,214 

Total  payments.  . . .       861,844 

Deficit $108,630 


New  York  Central  R.  R. 
(New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan, Indiana,  Illinois,  Mas- 
sachusetts.] 
For  6  mos.  ending  June  30, 1915 

Total  earnings $83,673,023 

Operating  expenses    63,354, 4,i4 


Divisions.  Mileage,  and  Operating 
Express. 


Missouri  Pacific  Ry  ,  3,919.53  m.;  St. 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 
Ry  ,  3,364.80  m.  Total  mileage, 
7.284.38 

Express  Co. — Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


Net  earnings $20,318,599 

Other  Income 8,362,758 


Total  net  Income  $28,681,357 
Total  payments  „ . .    28,103,176 


Surplus $578,181 


Main  Line,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Mobile, 
Ala.,  655  53  m.;  Aberdeen  Br.,  9  m.; 
Starkville  Br.,  11  m.;  Montgomery 
Div.,  183  m.;  Blocton  Br.,  13.82  m.; 
Warrior  Southern  R.  R.,  13.60  m  ; 
Warrior  Br.,  9  51  m.:  Millstadt  Br., 
7.23  m.;  Mobile  &  Bay  Shore  Ry., 
38.36  m.;  Columbus  Br.,  1.65  m.; 
Dawes  Br.,  7  94  m.:  Ruslor,  Miss., 
to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  171.84  m. 
Total  mileage,  1,122.48. 

Express  Co. — Southern. 


Main  Line,  322.33  m.;  McMinnville 
Br.,  83.57  m.;  Sequatchie  Valley  Br., 
68.10  m.;  Tracv  City  Br.,  30.48  m.: 
Centreville  Br,  69.91  m.;  Shelby- 
ville  Br.,  8  08  ra.;  Lebanon  Br.,  29.45 
m.:  Western  and  Atlantic  R.  R., 
136.82  m.;  Rome  R.  R..  18.15  m.; 
Huntsville  and  Gadsden  Br.,  80.08 
m  ;  Fayettevllle  and  Columbia  Br  , 
86  35  m.;  Padueah  and  Memphis 
Div  ,  2.')4  20  m.;  Middle  Tenn.  and 
Ala  Br,  36.98  m.;  West  Nashville 
Br.,  6.26  ra     Total  mileage,  1,230.76. 

Express  Co. — Southern. 


Main  Line,  368.83  m.;  Hattlesburg  Br., 
27  03  m.;  other  branches,  6  56  m 
Total  mileage,  402.42. 

Express  Co. — Southern. 


New  York  Central  R.  R..  5,576  m.; 
Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.,  393  m.;  St. 
Lawrence  &  Adirondack  Ry  ,  65  ra.; 
Raquette  Lake  Ry.,  18  m  ;  Fulton 
Chain  Ry  ,  2  m.;  Toledo  &  Ohio 
Central,  446  m.;  Zanesville  &  West- 
ern, 90  m.;  Michigan  Central  R.  R., 
1 804  m.;  Chicago,  Kalamazoo  & 
Saginaw  Ry.,  45  m,;  Detroit  & 
Charlevoix  R  R.,  43  m.:  New  York, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  523  m.; 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  R  R  ,  224 
m.:  Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R.,  906 
m.;  Cleveland,  C,  C.  &  St.  Louis 
Ry  ,  2,034  m.;  Peoria  &  Eastern  R. 
R  ,  347  m.;  Cincinnati  Northern  R 
R  246  m.;  Indiana  Harbor  Belt, 
110  m.;  Toronto,  Hamilton  &  Buf- 
falo Ry.,  92  m.:  Ottawa  &  New 
York  R.  R..  60  m.  Total  mileage, 
13,024. 

KxPREsa  Co. — American. 


General  OflJccrs. 


Receiver,  B.  F.  Bush;  Assistant,  F.  .T. 
Shepard,  New  York;  Chief  Operat- 
ing Officer,  A.  Robertson;  Chief 
Traffic  Officer,  J.  M.  Johnson;  Sec- 
retary, H.  L.  Utter,  New  York. 
General  Offices,  St.  LouL«,  Mo.;  New 
York  Offices,  165  Broadway. 


President,  Fairfax  Harrison,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C:  Vice-President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager.  R  V.  Taylor,  Mobile, 
Ala.:  Secretary,  F.  S.  Wynn,  New 
York.  General  Offices,  Mobile, 
Ala.;  New  York  Office,  30,  Church 
Street.  ■  ' 


President,  John  H.  Peyton;  General 
Manager,  D.  B.  Carson;  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Traffic  Manager,  H.  F. 
Smith;  Secretary, .  Gen- 
eral Offices,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Gen. 
eral  Offices  of  Western  &  Atlantic 
R.  K... Atlanta,  Ga. 


Receiver,  W.  F.  Owen,  Traffic  Man- 
ager, W.  L.  O'Dwyer.  General 
Offices,  Mobile,  Ala.;  New  York 
Office,  71  Broadway. 


Chairman  of  the  Board,  Chauncey  M. 
Depew;  President,  A.  H.  Smith; 
Vice-Presidents,  W.  K.  Vanderbilt, 
Jr.,  John  Carstensen,  Ira  A.  Place, 
Chas.  F.  Daly,  A.  H.  Harris,  J.  J. 
Bernet,  H.  M  Biscoe  (B.  &  A.  R. 
R.).  Boston,  Mass.,  A.  T.  Hardin; 
Secretary,  D.  W  Pardee.  Gereral 
Offices,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Operating 
Offices,  Grand  Central  Terminal, 
Lexington  Avenue  and  Forty-flftb 
Street,  New  York. 
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Divisions,  Mileage,  and  Operating 
Express. 


New  York,  Ciiicac.o  &  St. 
Louia  Railroad.  [New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  lUi.aols  ) 

Fm  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 


General  Officers. 


Total  earnings 
Operating  e:<penses 
Net  earnings  . . . 
Other  income 

Total  net  income 
Total  payments.  . . 

Dedcit 


$11,113,775 

9,0*13,045 

$2,3nn,730 

191,964 


$2  542.094 
2.568,135 


{2i,44l 


New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford     Railroad 
[Massachusetts,  Rhode  Isl- 
and,     Connecticut,      New 
York  I 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

Total  earnings .       .    $65,379,263 

Operating  expenses    44,126,623 

Net  earnings  ...    $21,252,640 
Other  Income  ....      5.856.244 


Total  net  income  $27,108,884 
Total  payments.  .    .  24.800,913 

Surplus 


$2,307,971 


New  York,  Ontario  & 
Western  Railway  (New 
York,  Pennsylvania.] 
For  year  endim  June  30,  1915 
Total  earnings .  ..  $8,926,945 
Operating  expenses      6,542,996 

Net  earnings  .. . 
Other  income  .... 

Total  net  income 
Total  payments  . . 


$2,383,949 
192,405 

$2,576,354 
1.964,058 


Surplus $612,296 


New  York,  Susqtjeiianna  & 
Western  Railroad.  [New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania! 
For  6  mos.  ending  Dec.  31,  1914* 
Total  earnings  .  .  $2,002,555 
Operating  expenses      1,858,621 

Net  earnings $143,934 

Appropriations 38,729 

Surplus $105,205 


Norfolk   Southern   R.   R. 

(Virginia,  North  Carolina.) 

For  year  endlTiQ  June  30,  1914. 

Total  earnings $3,990,020 

Operating  expenses      2,926,905 

Net  earnings  .. .     $1,063,115 
Other  income   ...  363,370 

'  $1,426,485 
1,652,723 


Total  net  Income 
Total  payments     .  .     

Deficit $226,238 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry 
(Maryland.  West  Virginia, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio.  Kentucky  1 

For  year  endino  June  30.  1915. 
Total  earnings  .  $42,987,043 
Operating  expenses    27,831.815 

Net  earnings     .      $15,155,228 
Other  income   .  .  2,043,233 


Total  net  income  $17,198,461 
Total  payments  14,184.849 


Surplus $3,013.612 


Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Express  Co.- 


to  Chicago, 
-National. 


HI..  323  m. 


New  York  Dlv.,  108.55  m.;  Shore  Line 
Div  ,  363.03  m.;  Western  Div.,  312.12 
m.;  Midland  Div  ,  300.48  m  ;  Bos- 
ton Div.,  159  83  m.;  Providence  Div  , 
327  40  m  ;  Old  Colony  Dlv.,  382  06 
m.     Total  mileage,  1,953  47. 

Express  Cob. — Adams.  (American 
lor  through  business  only  ) 


Main  Line,  Cornwall,  N.  Y  ,  to  Os- 
wego, N.  Y,  272  22  m.:  Delhi  Br.. 
16  87  m.;  Wharton  Valley  R.  R.,  6  Wy 
m.;  New  Berlin  Br.,  22.40  m.;  Utica 
Div.,  31.23  m.;  Rome  Br.,  12  79  m  ; 
Scranton  Dlv  ,  54.10  m.;  Ellenville 
Br.,  7.37  m.;  Pecksport  Ry.,  3.70  m.: 
Weehawken,  N.  .1..  to  Cornwall,  N 
Y.  (trackage  rights),  53  07  m.;  Ellen- 
ville and  Kingston  R.  R.,  27  81  m  ; 
Port  Jervis,  Mont,  and  Sum.  R.  R., 
38  20  m.;  Mine  branches,  19  50  m 
Total  mileage,  668  46. 

Express  Co. — Adams. 


Main  Line,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  to 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  120.27  m  :  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  Eastern  R.  R.,  34  35  m.; 
Mlddletown  Br  ,  20  50  m.  Total 
mileage,  225  12. 

This  road  is  now  part  of  the  Erie  R. 
R.  System. 

Express  Co. — Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


Main  Line  and  branches,  900  m. 
Express  Co. — Southern. 


Norfolk  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  706  07  m.; 
Lynchburg  to  Durham,  115  43  ra  : 
Roanoke  to  Hagerstown,  238  11  m.; 
Roanoke  to  Winston-Salem,  121  61 
ra  ;  Walton  Junction  to  Bristol, 
110  75  m  :  North  Carolina  Junction 
to  Fries,  43  49  m  :  Graham  to  Nor- 
ton, 100.40  m.:  Vera  Junction  to 
Cincinnati  and  Ivorydale,  105.92  m.; 
branches,  501  81  m  Total  mileage, 
2,043  59 

Express  Co  — Southern 


Chairman  of  the  Board,  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  New  York;  President,  W. 
H.  Cannlft,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Secre- 
tary, D  W  Pardee,  New  York. 
General  Offices,  Cleveland,  Ohio: 
New  York  Office,  Grand  Central 
Terminal. 


President,  Howard  Elliott;  Vice- 
Presidents,  E.  G.  Buckland,  B. 
Campbell,  J.  M  Tomllnson,  A.  R. 
Whaley,  New  York;  General  Man- 
ager, C.  L.  Bardo;  Secretary,  A.  E. 
Clark  General  Offices,  New  Haven, 
Ct.;  New  York  Offices,  Grand 
Central  Terminal. 


President,  John  B.  Kerr:  General 
Freight  and  Passenger  Agent,  J.  B. 
Stewart;  Secretary.  R.  D  Rickard; 
General  Superintendent,  Edward 
Canneld,  Mlddletown,  N.  Y.  Gen- 
eral Offices,  Grand  Central  Ter- 
minal, New  York. 


President.  F.  D.  Underwood;  Vice- 
Presidents,  G.  F.  Brownell,  G  A. 
Richardson,  D  W.  Cooke,  A.  J. 
Stone;  Vice-President  and  Secre- 
tary, David  Bosman;  General 
Manager,  F  B.  Lincoln.  General 
Offices,  50  Church  Street,  New  York. 


President,  Joseph  H.  Young:  Vice- 
President,  Frederick  Hoff,  New 
York;  Secretary,  Morris  S.  Haw- 
kias.  General  Offices,  Norfolk,  Va.; 
New  Y  ork  Office,  37  Wall  Street. 


P*resident,  L.  E.  Johnson,  Roanoke, 
Va.;  Vice-President  in  Ch.irge  of 
Accounting  and  Finance,  Wm.  G 
Macdowell,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Vice- 
President  in  Charge  of  Operation, 
N.  I").  Maher,  Roanoke.  Va  ;  Vlce- 
Prc.ident  in  Charge  of  Traffic,  T.  S. 
Davant,  Roanoke.  Va  ;  General 
Manager,  A.  G.  Needles;  Secretary, 
E.  H.  Alden,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
General  Offices,  Roanoke,  Va  ;  New 
York  Offices,  290  and  12 15  Broadway. 


♦  N  Y..  Susquehanna  &  Western  R.  R. — For  6  months  ending  June  30,  1915:  Operating  revenues 
$2,003,029;  operating  expenses,  $1,287,349;  net  revenue,  $715,680,  less  tax  accruals,  etc  ,  $84,727,  leaving  balance 
of  $630,953.     Fixed  charges  not  reported. 
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Systems,  Location,  and 
Financial  Data. 


Northern  Pacific  Ry.  IWls- 
consin,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  Montan?,  Idaho, 
Washington,  Oregon.) 

FoT  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

Total  earnings .    ..    $63,171,652 

Operating  expenses.  37,108,048 

Net  earnings $26,063,604 

Other  income 10.439,179 

Total  net  Income  $36,502,783 
Total  payments.  . .  .  35,039,962 

Surplus $1,462,821 

Northwestern    Pacific 

Railroad.    [California.) 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1915 
Total  earnings .  .  $3,568,701 

Operating  expenses      2,599,193 

Net  earnings $969,508 

Other  Income 164,212 

Total  net  Income .  $1,133,720 
Total  payments.  . .         914,112 

Surplus $219,608 

Oregon  Short  Line  R.  R 
[Utah,  Wyoming.  Idaho. 
Montana,  Oregon  ) 

For  year  ending  June  30.  1915. 

Total  earnings .    .      $19,967,925 

Operating  expenses     11,880,519 

Net  earnings $8,087,406 

Other  Income 5,222,738 

Total  net  Income  $13,310,144 
Total  payments 7.676,431 

Surplus $5,733,713 

Oregon-Washington  Rail- 
road &  Navigation  Com- 
pany. See  Union  Pacific 
System. 


Pennsylvania     Railroad 
|New    York,    New    Jersey, 
Pennsylvania.     Delaware, 
Maryland.  Pistrict  of  Co- 
lumbia, Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Michigan.  Kentucky, 
Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri.) 
For  year  ending  Dec.  31.  1914 
(Rail  lines  directly  operated.) 
Total  earnings.  .  .   $181,184,82? 
Operating  expenses  138.616,672 

Net  earnings 
Other  income    . 


$42  568.150 
16.697.278 


Total  net  Income  $59,265,428 
Total  payments . .      59.142,428 

Surplus $123,000 


PfcRE  Marquette  R.  R 
(Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana. 
Illinois.  Ontario,  Canada  ) 
For  yem  ending  June  30.  1915 
Total  earnings .  .  .  $18,028,209 
Operating  expenses    13.444.014 

Net  earnings $4,584,195 

Other  income 194,538 


Divisions,  Mileage,  and  Operating 
Express. 


Total  net  income 
Total  payments.  . . 

Deficit 


$4,778,733 
6,197,997 


$1,419,264 


Ashland,  Wis.,  and  St.  Paul.  Minn., 
to  Portland,  Ore.,  Tacoma,  Seattle, 
and  Sumas.  Wash..  2.917.46  m.;  other 
divisions  and  branches,  4,215.55  m 
Total  mileage,  7,133.01. 

Express  Co. — Northern- 


San  Francisco  to  Trirldad.  312.34  m. 
Saiisallto  to  Cazadero,  77.81  m  ; 
Christine  to  Albion,  25.66  m.; 
branches,  102.17  m.  Total  mileage, 
517.98. 

EXPRE8.S  Co. — Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


General  Officers. 


Lines  In  Utah,  216.26  m  ;  In  Wyoming, 
123.23  m.;  in  Idaho.  1.490  42  m.;  In 
Montana,  144.45  m.;  in  Oregon,  183  15 
m.     Total  mileage.  2.162.51. 

EXPRESS  Co. — American. 


Eastern  Pennsylvania  Dlv..  1.256.92 
m.;  Western  Pennsylvania  Div. 
727.66  m.;  Philadelphia  Terminal 
Div.,  49.11  m.;  New  Jersey  Dlv  , 
460.69  m.;  Central  Dlv.,  1,058.73  m  ; 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Wash- 
ington R  R.  Div.,  697.77  m.;  West 
Jersey  &  Sea  Shore  R.  R..  Div., 
338.14  m.;  Northern  Div..  775.76  m  : 
Baltimore  &  Sp.irrows  Point  R.  R., 

5  43  m.;  Baltimore,  Chesapeake  & 
Atlantic  Ry.,  87.61  m.;  Barnegat 
R.  R,  8.15  m.;  Cherry  Tree  and 
Dixonvllle  R.  R..  38  39  m.;  Cornwall 

6  Lebanon  R.  R..  24.84  m.;  Cumber- 
land Valley  R.  R  lines.  163  65  m  ; 
Long  Island  R.  R.  lines.  394.66  m  ; 
Maryland.  Delaware.  &  Virginia 
Ry..  77  43  XD.\  Monongahela  R  R 
lines.  73.16  m.i  Pemberton  & 
Hightatown  P..  R..  24.37  ra.;  Phila- 
delphia <4  Beach  Haven  R.  R..  12  80 
ro.;  New  York.  Philadelphia  &. 
Norfolk  R.  R.,  112  m.;  Susquehanna. 
Bloomsburg  &  Berwick  R.  R.,  41  83 
m.;  Union  R.  R.  of  Baltimore,  9.50 
m.;  other  branches.  23.50  m.  Total 
mileage  lines  east,  6.462.09.  Penn- 
sylvania lines  west  of  Pittsburgh, 
3,913.66  m.    Total  mileage,  10,375  75 

Express  Co. — Adams. 


Chlcago-Petoskey  Dlv.,  714.17  m 
Detroit-Canadian  Div.,  495  26  m 
Toledo-Ludington  Div  .  472  24  m 
Port  Huron-Grand  Rapids  Div. 
580.51  m.     Total  mileage,  2.262.18. 

Express  Co. — Adams. 


President,  J.  M.  Hannaford;  Vice- 
President,  George  T.  Slade;  General 
Manager,  J.  M.  Rapelje;  Secretary, 
G.  H.  Eari;  New  York  General  Of- 
fices, St.  Paul,  Minn.;  New  York 
Offices,  34  Nassau  Street,  291  and 
1244  Broadway. 


President  and  General  Manager.  W. 
S.  Palmer:  Vice-President,  A.  H 
Payson;  Secretary,  G.  L.  King. 
General  Offices,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


President,  A.  L.  Mohler,  Omaha, 
Neb.:  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager,  E.  E.  Calvin,  Salt  Lake 
City;  Secretary,  Alex.  Millar.  New 
York.  General  Offices,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
New  York  Offices,  165  and  236 
Broadway. 


President,  Samuel  Rea;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, in  Charge  of  Operation,  W.  W. 
Atterbury;Vlce-President,  in  Charge 
of  Traffic.  G.  D  Dixon:  Vice-Presi- 
dent, in  Charge  of  Finance.  H.  Tat- 
nall;  Vice-President,  in  Charge  of 
Real  Estate.  Purchases  and  Insur- 
ance, W.  H.  Myers:  General  Man- 
ager, S.  C.  Long:  Secretary.  Lewis 
Neilson;  Treasurer.  Jas.  F.  Fahne- 
stock.  General  Office.  Broad  Street 
Station,  Philadelphia:  New  York 
Offices.  170  Broadway,  263  and  oGl 
Fifth  Avenue.  153  W  125th  Street, 
Desbrosses  Street  Station,  Cort- 
landt  Street  Station,  Hudson  Ter- 
minal, Cortlandt  and  Church 
Streets:  Seventh  Avenue  and 
Thirty-second  Street,  and  85  Cedar 
Street  (Executive  and  Stock  Trans- 
fer Office). 


Receivers,  D.  E.  Waters  and  Pr  .»  H. 
King:  General  Manager,  F  H. 
Alfred.  General  Offices,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  New  York  Office,  290  Broad- 
way. 
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Philadelphia     &     Reading; 

Railway.       [New     Jersey. 

Pennsylvania,  Delaware.) 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1915.' 

Total  earnings $45,714,821 

Operating  expenses .  31,125,387 


Net  earnings $15,589,434 

Other  Income 510,123 


Total  net  income. $16, 099,557 
Total  payments.  . . .    9,570,707 


Surplus $6,528,850 

Queen  &  Crescent  System. 
(Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana  ] 

For  year  ending  June  30.  1914. 

Total  earnings   .  .  .    $16,257,997 

Operating  expenses    11,950,237 


Net  earnings $4,307,760 

Other  income   855,107 


Total  net  Income.  $5,162,867 
Total  payments 4.861,792 

Surplus $301,075 

RUTI.AND    RAILROAD.      [Ver- 
mont and  New  York.) 
For  year  ending  Dec.  31.  1914. 

Total  earnings $3,526,095 

Operating  expenses.    2,726,976 


$799,119 
165.702 


$964,821 
796,096 


Net  earnings  . . .  . 
Other  Income     .  .  . 

Total  net  income. 
Total  pajTnents  . .  . 


Surplus $168,725 

San    Antonio    &    Aransas 

Pass  Railway.    [Texas.] 
For  year  ending  June  30.  1915. 
Total  earnings .       .     $3,797,055 
Operating  expenses      3,620,004 


$177,051 
21.542 


$198,593 
1,060,163 


Net  earnings     . .  . 
Other  income 

Total  net  income 
Total  payments 


Deficit $861,870 

San  Pedro.  Los  Angeles  & 
Salt  Lake  R.  R.  (Utah, 
Nevada,  California  1 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

Total  earnings .  $9,497,895 

Operating  expenses.     6.178,827 

Net  earnings $3,319,068 

Other  Income 97,319 


Total  net  Income 
Total  payments     . 


Surplus 


$3,416,387 
3,319,354 

$97,033 


Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 
(Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama.! 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

Total  earnings  .     ...  $21 ,280.462 

Operating  expenses     14,922.534 


Net  earnings. 
Other  income  . 


$6.3.57,928 
433.844 


Total  net  income 
Total  payments.  . .  . 

Surplus 


Divisions.  Mileage,  and  Operating 
Express. 


$6,791,772 
6,758,198 

$33,574 


Reading  Dlv.,  390.47  m.;  Philadelphia 
Div.,  52.09  m.:  New  York  D;v.. 
155.25  m.;  Harrlsburg  Dlv..  103.74  m.; 
Shamokln  Div..  265  74  m.;  Wilming- 
ton and  Columbia  Dlv.,  121.43  ro.; 
other  lines  operated  separately. 
491  55  m.     Total  mileage,  1,580.27. 

Express  Co. — American. 


Comprising  the  following  lines:  Cin 
cinnatl.  New  Orleans  and  Texas 
Pacific  Ry.,  338  m.:  Alabama  Great 
Southern  R.  R.,  296  m.;  Belt  Rail- 
way of  Chattanooga.  49  m.;  Harrl- 
man  &  Northea-stern  R.  R.,  20  m  : 
Cincinnati.  Buraslde  &  Cumberland 
RiverR.R.4m.  Total  mileage,  707. 

Express  Co.— Southern. 


White  Creek,  Vt.,  to  Canada  Line. 
Que..  161.42  m.;  Chatham,  N.  Y..  to 
Bennington.  Vt..  57  21  m.;  Benning- 
ton. Vt..  to  No.  Bennington.  4.67  m  ; 
Bellows  Falls.  Vt..  to  Rutland,  Vt., 
52.21  m.;  Alburgh,  Vt ,  to  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y  ,  121.60  m.;  Canada  Line 
to  Noyan  Jet.,  Que.,  3.39  m.;  Leices- 
ter Jet  ,  Vt.,  to  Addison  Jet.,  N  Y  , 
14.61  m      Total  mileage,  415.11 

Express  Cos. — American;  National. 


Houston,  Tex.,  to  San  Antonio,  Tex  , 
238  m.;  Kenedy,  Tex.,  to  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex..  88  m.;  Rockport  Br., 
21  m.;  Lockhart  Br.,  55  m.;  Alice 
Br.,  43  m  ;  Waco  Br..  171  m.:  Kerr- 
ville  Br..  71  m.;  Falfurrlas  Br.,  36  3 
m.     Total  mileage.  723.7. 

Express  Co. — Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


Salt  Lake  City,  tftah,  to  Los  Angeles, 
Cal..  783.7  m  ;  branches,  361.4  m. 
Total  mileage.  1.145.1. 

Express  Co. — American. 


Virginia  Dlv..  368.73  m.;  North  Caro- 
lina Dlv  .  495.34  m.:  South  Carolina 
Div..  547.14  m  ;  Georgia  Dlv..  540.97 
m.;  Florida  Dlv.,  706.82  m.;  Alabama 
Div.,  463.64  m.  Total  mileage, 
3,123.14. 

Express  Co. — Southern. 


General  Officers. 


President,  Theodore  Voorhees;  Vice- 
President  and  Traffic  Manager, 
John  F.  Auch;  Vice-President  and 
General  Manager,  Agnew  T.  Dice: 
Secretary,  George  Zlegler.  General 
Offices,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New 
York  Office,  foot  W.  Twenty-third 
Street. 


C,  N.  O.  &  T.  P.  Ry. — President, 
Fairfax  Harrison,  Washington,  D. 
C;  Vice-President,  T.  C.  Powell, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Secretary,  F.  S. 
Wynn,  New  York;  General  Man- 
ager, Horace  Baker,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  New  York  Office.  290  Broad- 
way. 


President,  A.  H.  Smith,  New  York; 
Vice-President  and  General  Man- 
ager, George  T.  Jarvis.  General 
Offices,  Rutland,  Vt.;  New  York 
Offices.  Grand  Central  Terminal 
and  1216  Broadway. 


President,  W.  H.  Mclntyre;  VIco- 
President  and  General  Manager,  J. 
S.  Peter;  Secretary,  J.  W  Terry. 
General  Offices,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 


F*resldent,  W.  A.  Clark,  New  York; 
Vice-Presidents,  E.  E.  Calvin,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  J.  R.  Clark,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.;  General  Manager. 
H.  C.  Nutt;  Secretary,  W.  H.  Com- 
stock.  General  Offices,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.;  New  York  Offices,  20  Exchange 
Place  and  233  Broadway. 


President,  W.  J.  Harahan;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Charles  R  Capps,  Norfolk, 
Va.;  Secretary,  D.  C.  Porteous,  New 
York.  General  Offices,  Portsmouth 
and  Norfolk,  Va  ;  New  York  Offices, 
24  Broad  Street,  291  and  1184 
Broadway. 
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Southern  Pacific  Company. 

[Louisiana,      Texas,      New 

Mexico,  Arizona,  California, 

Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah.] 

FfjT  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 

(Including  water  lines  also.) 

Totfl  earnings.  .    .$138,520,258 

Operating  expenses    93,662,2G7 


Net  receipts.  .  . .  $44,857,991 
Other  Income 14,103,691 


Total  net  income  $58,961,682 
Total  payments ..  .     54,870,555 


Surplus $4,091,127 


Southepn  Railway.  [Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi. Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri.] 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 

Total  earnings .    ..   $69,533,697 

Operating  expenses    50,571,171 


Net  earnings $18,962,523 

Other  income 3,295,230 


Total  net  income  $32,257,753 
Total  payments.  .    .  20,209,975 

Surplus $2,047,778 


Spokane,  Portland  &  Seat- 
tle Railway.  [Washing- 
ton, Oregon  ] 

FoT  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

Total  earnings        .  .  $4,414,415 

Operating  expenses.     2,538,128 


Net  earnings 
Other  income.  . , 


$1,876,287 
320,863 


Total  net  income.  $2,197,150 
Total  payments.  .    .    4.728,865 


Deficit $2,531,715 


St.  Louis  SouTHWTsaTERN 
Railway.  (Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Texas  ) 

FoT  yeiT  ending  June  30.  1915. 

Total  earnings .      .   $10,627,861 

Operating  expenses.    8,361,153 


Net  earnings $2,266,708 

Other  Income 1,226,422 


Total  net  Income . 
Total  payments.  . . . 


$3,493,130 
3,774,123 


Deficit $280,993 


St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
R.  R.  [Missouri,  Kansas, 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma.  Tex- 
as, Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Alabama  ] 

Fm  year  ending  June  30.  1915. 

Total  earnings .      .   $42,9''4,572 

Operating  expenses.  29,839,038 


Net  earnings $13,135,534 

Other  Income 571,842 


Total  net  income  $13,707,376 
Taxes  and  uncollect- 
ible revenue 2,0.)6,6I0 


Balance $11,670,766 

Fixed  charges  not  reported. 


Dlvlsioas,  Mileage,  and  Operating 
Express. 


Lines  sov.ih  of  Portland  and  west  of 
Ogden  and  Rio  Grande — Arizona 
Eastern  R.  R.,  366  74  m.;  Central 
Pacific  Ry.,  2,230  38  m.;  Oregon  &. 
California  R.  R.,  1,111.36  m.;  South 
Pacific  Coast  Ry.,  106.69  m.;  South- 
ern Pacific  R  R.,  3,490  08  m.  Total 
mileage,  7,305.25 

Express  Co. — Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


NoTtttern  District:  Washington  DIv  , 
294.75  m.;  Danville  Div.,  347.17  m.; 
Richmond  Dlv.,  281.65  m.;  Norfolk 
Div,  436.48  m.;  Winston-Salem 
Div.,  383  62  ra      Total,  1,743.67  m 

Eastern  District:  Charlotte  Dlv  ,454.45 
m.;  Columbia  Dlv  ,  564  05  m.;  Spar- 
tanburg Div  ,  244  m.;  Charleston 
Div.,  428.01  m      Total,  1,690  51  m 

Middle  District:  Total,  1.375.01  m. 

Southern  District'  Birmingham  Div  , 
350.4!  ro.;  Mobile  Div.,  569.88  m.: 
Atlanta  Div.,  511.02  m  ;  Columbus 
Div.,  200.28  m.    Total,  1,631.59  m. 

Western  District:  543  55  m  ;  Okolona- 
Big  Creek  Line,  37.82  m.  Total 
mileage  of  system,  7,022  15. 

Express  Co  — Southern. 


Spokane,  Wash.,  to  Portland,  Ore., 
393  32  m  ;  Willbridge  to  Holladay, 
114.70  m.;  branches,  46.72  m.  Total 
mileage,  554.74. 

Express  Cos.  —  Northern;  Great 
Northern. 


St.  Louis  Southwestern  Ry.,  943  3  m  ; 
Pine  Bluff  Arkansas  River  Ry.,  25.8 
m.;  St.  Louis  Southwestern  of  Texas, 
810  5  m.;  Eastern  Texas  R.  R.,  30.3 
m.     Total  mileage,  1,809.9. 


St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  R.  R., 
4,741.58  m.;  Paris  &  Great  Northern 
R.  R.,  16  94  m.  Total  mileage, 
4.75S..52 

Express  Cos. — Southern  operates  be- 
tween Kansas  City  and  Birming- 
ham; Wells  Fargo  &.  Co.  balance  of 
line. 


General  Officers. 


President,  Wm.  Sproule,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.;  Vice-Presidents,  W.  F. 
Herrin  and  E.  O  McCormick,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  A.  D  McDonald 
and  W.  A.  Worthington,  New  York; 
Vice-President  and  General  Man. 
ager,  W.  R  Scott,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.;  Secretary,  Hugh  Neill,  New 
York;  Director  of  Traflac,  Lewis  J 
Spence,  New  York.  General  Of- 
fices, San  Francisco,  Cal.;  New 
York  Offices,  165  and  366  Broadway. 


President,  Fairfax  Harrison,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Vice-Presidents,  J. 
M  Gulp,  Washington  D  C  ;  H  B. 
Spencer,  Wasliington,  D  C;  T.  C. 
Powell,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager, 
E  H.  Coapman,  Washington,  D. 
C;  Secretary,  F.  S  Wynn,  New 
York.  General  Offices,  Washing- 
ton, D  C  ;  New  York  Offices,  30 
Church  Street,  and  254  Fifth  Avenue. 


President,   L.   C.    Oilman.      General 
Offices,  Portland,  Ore. 


President,  F.  H.  Britton,  St  Louts, 
Mo  ;  Vice-Presidents.  H  E.  Farrell, 
St.  Louis,  Mo  ;  C.  W.  Nelson,  D 
H.  Morris,  N.  B.  Burr;  Secretary, 
A.  J  Trussell,  New  York;  General 
Manager,  J.  W.  Everman,  Tyler, 
Tex  General  Offices,  St  Louis, 
Mo.,  Tyler,  Tex.,  and  165  Broadway, 
New  York. 


Receivers,  James  W.  Lusk,  W.  B. 
Biddle,  W.  C.  Nixon;  Agent  for 
Receivers,  C.  W.  Hillard,  New 
York;  General  Manager,  E.  D. 
Levy;  Freight  Traffic  Manager,  J. 
A.  Mlddleton.  General  Offices,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  New  York  Offices,  71 
and  385  Broadway. 
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Systems,  Location,  and 
Financial  Data 


Sunset    Central    Lines. 
[Louisiana,  Texas.] 


Texas  &  Pacific  Ry.  [Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas,  Texas.) 
For  yar  endlnq  June  30,  191.5. 
Total  earnings    .  .  .    $17,944,637 
Operating  expenses.  13,857,387 


Net  earnings $4,087,250 

Other  income  ...    .       283.872 


Total  net  Income. 
Total  payments.  .    . 


$4,371,122 
4,119,070 


Surplus $252,052 

Toledo  &  Ohio  Central 
Railway.  See  New  York 
Central  Railroad. 

Toledo,  St.  Loins  &  West- 
ern Railroad.  [Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Missouri.] 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

Total  earnings   .  .  .     $4,636,059 

Operating  expenses.    3,496.954 


$1,139,105 
1,669,585 


Net  earnings. . 
Total  payments  . 


Dencit $530,480 

Union  Pacific  System. 
[Kansas,  Nebrasl^a,  Iowa, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
Missouri  ) 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

Total  earnings .    ..    $51,546,313 

Operating  expenses.  30,198.746 

Net  earnings $21,347,567 

Other  income   .    .        17.577.996 


Total  net  Income.  $38,925,563 
Total  paj-ment3.  .    .  33,268,949 


Surplus .  . . . 


$5,656,614 


Vandalia  Railroad  Co.   See 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Virginian     Railway.     (Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia.) 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 
Total  earnings.  $6,340,079 

Operating  expenses      3,533,220 


Net  earnings $2,806,859 

Other  income     340,823 


Total  net  income.  $3,147,682 
Total  payments 1,886,829 

Surplus $1,260,853 

Wabash  Railroad.  [On- 
tario, Canada;  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Michigan,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  lowa.l 

For  ve'iT  ending  June  30,  1914. 

Total  earnings  $30,022,494 

Operating  expenses    24,403,832 


Divisions,  Mileage,  and  Operating 
Express 


Morgan's  La.  and  Texas  R.  R.,  and 
S.  9.  Co.,  404 ..53  m.;  Louisiana  West. 
R.  R.,  207.74  m.;  Texas  and  N.  O.  R 
R.,  471.86  m.;  Galveston,  Harris- 
burg  and  San  Antonio  Ry.,  1,347.26 
m  ;  Houston  and  Texas  Central  R 
R.,  856  57  m.;  Houston,  E.  and  W. 
Texas  Ry.,  190.94  m.;  branches, 
128.31  m.     Total  mileage,  3,607.21. 

Express  Co.— Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


Eastern  Div  ,  557.74  m  ;  Rio  Grande 
Div.,  620  m.;  Louisiana  Div.,  includ- 
ing branch  lines,  519.66  m  ;  Fort 
Worth  Div.,  246.67  m.  Total  mile- 
age, 1,944.07. 

Express  Co. — Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


President,  W.  B.  Scott;  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager,  G.  S. 
Wald;  Secretary,  G.  R.  Cotting- 
ham.  General  Offices,  Houston, 
Tex  ;  New  York  Offices,  165,  366 
and  1158  Broadway. 


President,  George  J.  Gould:  Vice- 
Presidents,  Kingdon  Gould  and  E. 
J.  Pearson,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Gen- 
eral Traffic  Manager,  N.  M.  Leach, 
New  Orleans,  La.;  Secretary,  C.  W. 
Veitch,  New  York.  General  Of- 
fices, 165  Broadway,  New  York; 
New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Dallas,  Tex. 


Toledo,  Ohio,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  450.58 

m. 
Express  Co. — National. 


Nebraska  Div.,  1,242.13  m.;  Kansas 
Div.,  976  87  m.;  Colorado  Div.,  859.32 
m.;  Wyoming  Div.,  536  45  m.  Total 
mileage,  3,614  77 

Express  Co. — American. 


Jewell's  Point,  Va.,  to  Deepwater, 
W.  Va  ,  443  m.;  Winding  Gulf  Br., 
27  m.;  Ica-sed  lines,  34  m.  Total 
mileage,  504 

Express  Co. — Adams. 


General  Officers. 


Receiver.  W.  L.  Ross;  General  Traffic 
Manager,  B.  C.  Stevenson:  Agent 
for  Receiver,  James  S.  Mackle,  New 
York.  General  Offices,  Toledo, 
Ohio;  New  York  Office,  60  Wall 
Street. 


President,  A.  L.  MoWer;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, J.  A.  Munroe;  Director  of 
Traffic,  B.  L.  Wlnchell,  Chicago, 
111.;  Secretary,  Alexander  Millar, 
New  York  General  Offices,  Omaha, 
Neb.;  Chicago  Office,  112  West 
Adams  Street;  New  York  Offices, 
165  and  236  Broadway. 


President,  Raymond  Du  Puy:  Secre- 
tary, James  Clarke,  New  York. 
General  Offices,  Norfolk,  Va.;  New 
York  Office,  55  Wall  Street. 


Net  earnings $5,618,662 

Other  income 886,852 


Total  net  income.  $6,5<)5,514 
Total  payments 9,184,429 


Deficit $2,678,915 


Buffalo  Div.,  276  6  m  ;  Detroit  Div  , 
294.9  m.:  Peru  Div,  260  1  m.;  De- 
catur DiiT,  458.6  m.;  Snringfield 
Div.,  208.3  m  ;  Moborly  Div  .  480.7 
m.;  Wc.slprn  Div.,  379  9  m.  Total 
nilleaur,  2.519  I. 

Express  Co  — Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


Receivers,  E.  F.  Kearney  and  E.  B. 
Pryor;  General  Manager,  S.  B. 
Cotter:  Secretary,  J.  C.  Otteson, 
New  York.  General  Offices,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  New  Yorlt  Offices,  165 
and  387  Broadway. 
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Systems,  Location,  and 
Financial  Data. 


Western  Pacific  Ry.    ICall- 

Jornia,  Nevada,  Utah  ] 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 
Total  earnings  $6,099,573 

Operating  expenses      4,99.5,891 


Net  earnings. . 
Other  income. .  . 


$1,103,682 
20.158 

$1,123,840 
798.698 


Total  net  Income. 
Total  payments  . . . 


Surplus VmMI 

Wheeling    &    Lake    Erie 

Railroad.     [Ohlo.l 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
Total  earnings      .  .  .  $5,428,069 
Operating  expenses.    4.039,739 


Net  earnings  . . .  . 
Other  income  .  .    .  . 

Total  net  income. 
Total  payments  . . 


$1,388,330 
20,272 


$1,408,602 
2.141.809 


Dlvlslona.  Mileage,  and  Operating 
Express. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  921  m.;  Tesla  Br.,  13  m 
Total  mileage.  934. 

Express  Co. — American. 


Deficit $733,207 


Toledo  Dlv.,  212  m.;  Cleveland  Dlv., 
144  m.;  Chagrin  Falls  Br,  8  m.; 
Ohio  River  Dlv.,  13  m  ;  Huron  Div., 
13  m.;  Carrollton  Br.,  45  m  ;  Mas- 
slllon  Br.,  22  m  ;  other  branches, 
47  m.     Total  mileage.  504. 

Express  Co. — Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


General  OCBcers. 


Receivers.  Frank  G.  Drum  and  War- 
ren Olney,  Jr.;  General  Manager, 
C.  M.  Levey;  Secretary,  C.  F. 
Craig.  General  Offices,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.;  New  York  Offices,  1246 
Broadway. 


Receiver, '  W.  M.  Duncan:  General 
Manager,  H.  W.  McMaster;  Secre- 
tary, T.  D.  Rhodes.  New  York. 
General  Offices,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


UNITED    STATES    BUREAU    OF    MINES. 

Director — Van  H.  Manning.  Washington.  D   C    ($6,000). 

The  general  purpose  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Is  to  conduct.  In  behalf 
of  the  public  welfare,  fundamental  inquiries  and  investigations  into  the  mining  industry.  Two  phases  of 
the  industry  of  greatest  National  concern  are  safety  and  efficiency — safeguarding  the  lives  of  our  miners 
and  insuring  the  most  efficient  and  least  wasteful  development  and  use  of  our  mineral  resources. 

These  inquiries  and  investigations  are  National  in  scope;  they  do  not  contemplate  the  safeguarding 
of  the  life  of  the  individual  miner  nor  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  individual  mine  owner  or  operator, 
but  seek  the  development  of  methods  that  will  Increase  the  safety  of  all  miners  and  will  promote  the 
upbuilding  and  permanence  of  the  whole  mineral  Industry.  Yet,  although  the  advancement  of  the  public 
welfare  is  the  primary  purpose  of  this  work,  it  is  obvious  that  broad  fundamental  inquiries  and  researches 
cannot  fail  to  confer  benefits  on  the  individual  miner  and  the  individual  mine  owner.  Hence,  the  function 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  may  be  defined  as  the  conducting  of  inquiries  and  investigations  that  have  for  their 
purpose  the  Improvement  of  health  conditions,  and  the  Increass  of  safety,  efficiency,  and  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  mining,  quarrying,  metallurgical  and  miscellaneous  mineral  industries  of  the  country. 


NUMBER  OF  MEN  EMPLOYED  AND  NUMBER  OF  MEN  KILLED  AND    INJURED  IN  THE 

MINERAL   INDUSTRIES    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES    DURING   THE    CALENDAR    YEAR 

1914   (EXCLUDING  THE   IRON  BLAST  FURNACES  AND  STEEL  PLANTS). 


Number 
Employed . 

Killed, 

Seriously   Injured. 

Slightly  Injured. 

Industry. 

Total. 

Per 
1.000  Em- 
ployed. 

Total. 

Per 
1.000  Em- 
ployed. 

Total. 

Per 
1,000  Em- 
ployed. 

Coal  mines 

763,185 

8%36 
22,313 
26.960 
14,501 

2,454 

% 
45 
33 
23 

3.22 

^%5 
2  02 
1  22 
1.59 

(a) 

5,073 
1.289 

302 
1,015 

223 

14.66 
13  53 
37  65 
15.38 

(a) 
25,143 
6,547 
1.887 
4,658 
1,211 

(a) 
7^45 

Metal  mines 

Quarries 

Coke  ovens 

84  57 

Smelting  plants  (&) 

172  77 

Ore-dressing  plants 

83.51 

In  1913  number  employed  in  coal  mines,  747,644;  Idlled,  2,785;  employed  in  metal  mines,  193,088: 
killed.  683. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1914  fatalities  in  and  about  coal  mines  were  1,295;  for  corresponding 
period  in  1915,  1,035. 

During  the  calendar  year  1914  there  were  2,464  men  killed  in  and  about  the  coal  mines  of  the  United 
States.  Based  on  an  output  of  513,525.477  short  tons  of  coal  produced  by  763,185  men,  the  number  of 
men  killed  for  every  1,000,000  tons  of  coal  mined  was  4.78,  and  the  death  rate  per  1.000  employed  was  3.22. 
In  1914  the  number  of  men  killed  was  331  less  than  in  1913.  representing  a  decrease  of  about  12  per  cent. 
There  were  209.261  tons  of  coal  mined  for  each  man  killed  In  1914.  as  compared  with  204,685  in  1913. 

During  the  year  there  were  11  mine  disasters  in  which  5  or  more  men  were  killed.  repre.senltng  a  total 
Of  316  fatalities,  as  compared  with  8  similar  disasters  in  1913.  wherein  464  men  were  killed. 

(a)  Statistics  concerning  Injuries  in  coal  mines  not  collated  since  1911.  (6)  Excluding  iron  blast 
furnaces,     (c)  Data  not  yet  avaUable.    

NUMBER  OF  MEN  KILLED  IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  COAL  MINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
IN  THE  CALENDAR  YEARS  1909  TO  1914.  INCLUSIVE,   WITH  DEATH  RATES. 


Number  Killed. 

Produc- 
tion per 
Death, 
Short 
Tons. 

Years. 

Number  Killed. 

Ybabs. 

Total. 

Per  1.000 
Em- 
ployed. 

Per 

1,000,000 

Short 

Tons 

Mined. 

Total. 

Per  1,000 

Em- 
ployed. 

Per 

1.000,000 

Short 

Tons 

Mined. 

Produc- 
tion per 
Death, 
Short 
Tone. 

1909.... 
1910.... 
1911.... 

2,642 
2,821 
2,666 

3.96 
3.89 
3.66 

6.73 
5.62 
6.35 

174,416 
177.808 
186,887 

1912 

1913 

1914.... 

2.419 
2,785 
2,454 

3.35 
3.73 
3.22 

4.53 
4.89 
4.78 

220,945 
204,685 
209.261 

Railway  Accidents  in  the  United  States. 
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RAILWAY    EMPLOYEES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Comparative  Summary  of  Employees  and  Average  Daily  Compensation. 
(From  latest  available  Statistical  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 


1914 

.* 

1913 

.* 

1912 

« 

1911 

* 

AVERAGE 

Class. 

Num- 
ber. 

PerlOO 
Miles 
of  Line 

Num- 
ber 

PerlOO 
Miles 
of  Line 

Num- 
ber. 

PerlOO 
Miles 
of  Line 

Num- 
ber. 

PerlOO 
Miles 
of  Line 

Daily 

Compensation. 

1914* 

1913* 

1912* 

General  offlcers 

Other  offlcers    

General  office  cleria.  . 

Station  agents 

Other  station  men.  . . . 
Engineraen    

5.740 
11,153 
87,106 
39,147 

163.603 
62,021 
64,959 
48,201 

136,809 
56,468 
72,923 

256,133 
44,977 

337.451 

37.873 

40.464 

13.019 

232.249 

2 
4 
34 
15 
64 
24 
25 
19 
53 
22 
28 

100 
18 

132 

15 

16 

5 

91 

4.398 
10,706 
84,267 
37,721 

167,450 
67.026 
70,477 
52,086 

146,855 
60,726 
78,654 

271,095 
44,737 

376,871 

38,253 

43,061 

13,780 

247,076 

2 
4 
34 
16 
69 
27 
29 
21 
60 
26 
32 

111 
18 

154 

16 

18 

6 

101 

5,790 
10,414 
78,818 
38,428 

161,730 
64,382 
67,195 
49,685 

137,067 
57.507 
70.817 

249.429 
44,277 

357,326 

38,773 

42,548 

12,056 

230.138 

2 
4 
32 
15 
65 
26 
27 
20 
55 
23 
28 

100 
18 

143 

15 

17 

5 

92 

5,628 
10,196 
76,513 
38,277 

153,117 
63,390 
66,376 
48,200 

133,221 
55,207 
65,989 

226,785 
44,466 

363,028 

40,005 

41,196 

10,436 

227,779 

2 

4 

31 

16 
62 
26 
27 
20 
54 
22 
27 
92 
18 
147 

16 

17 

4 

93 

16  06 
6  48 
2  54 

2  33 

1  98 
5  24 

3  22 

4  47 
3  09 
3  27 
2.66 

2  36 
2   20 

1  59 

1.71 

2.56 

2  35 
2  20 

15  67 
6  44 
2  51 

2  28 

1  96 
5  20 

3  13 

4  39 
3  04 
3  26 
2.63 

2  31 
2  14 
1.58 

170 

2  52 

2  37 

2.15 

13  13 
6  32 
2   50 

2  20 
1  89 
5  00 

3  02 

4  29 

Other  trainmen 

2  96 
3.21 

2  55 

Other  shopmen 

Section  foremen 

Other  trackmen 

Swltchtenders,  watch- 

2  24 
2  09 
1.60 

1.70 

Tel,      operators,     de- 

2.47 

Emplo'9 — acc't  float's 
eoulpment 

All  other  employes  and 
laborers     

2.37 
2.10 

Total 

1.710.296 

667 

1,815,239 

743 

1,716,380 

687 

1,669,809 

678 

*Does  not  Include  returns  for  switching  and  terminal  companies. 


RAILWAY    ACCIDENTS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(From  Report  I.ssued  by  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  Years  Ended  June  30,  1914  and  1913.) 


Steam   Railways. 

Electric 

Railways. 

Item. 

1914. 

1913. 

1914. 

1913. 

Killed. 

Injur'd 

Killed. 

Injur'd 

Killed 

Injur'd 

Killed 

Injur'd. 

Passeneera — In  train  a.ccideDts 

85 
180 

7.001 
8,120 

181 
222 

8.662 
7.877 

18 
40 

1,182 
2,047 

10 
26 

1.252 

Other  causes       , 

1.789 

Total      

265 

15,121 

403 

16.539 

58 

3,229 

36 

3,041 

Employes  on  duty — In  train  accidents .  . 
In  rounlinff  accidents        

452 

171 

89 

497 

1,314 

4,823 

2,692 

1,490 

14,563 

27,273 

557 

195 

94 

560 

1,533 

6.905 

3,360 

1,835 

16,005 

28.514 

9 
2 
2 
8 
25 

100 

25 

28 

126 

289 

18 
1 
6 
8 

17 

154 
19 

Overhead  obstructions  etc 

34 

138 

203 

Total 

2.523 

50.841 

2.939 

56.619 

46 

568 

50 

548 

Total  passengers  and  employes  on 
duty     

2,78^ 

65.962 

3.342 

73,158 

104 

3,797 

86 

3.589 

Employes  pot  on  duty — In  train  accld'ts 

5 

117 

2 

5 

370 

603 

12 

2 

65 
283 

146 

1 

9 

408 

614 

16 

5 

Ovprhpad  ohstructlona   etc 

3 

54 

265 

1 

2 

13 

5 

1 
2 

19 

Other  causes 

4 

Total  

327 

1,097 

362 

1.178 

3 

34 

3 

28 

Other  persons — Not  trespassing— 

In  train  accidents 

9 
1,298 

148 

6,827 

9 
1,279 

110 
5.932 

■ 

1 
247 

4 
1.081 

1 
196 

S 

860 

Total    

1,307 

5,975 

1.288 

6,042 

248 

1,085 

197 

868 

Trespassers — In  train  accidents 

Other  causes. 

75 
5.396 

178 
6.176 

90 
5,468 

174 
6,136 

117 

168 

139 

123 

Total   

5.471 

6.354 

5,558 

6,310 

168 

139 

117 

123 

Total  accidents  involving  train  opera- 
tion  

Industrial  accidents  to  employes  not  in- 
volving train  operation 

9.893 
409 

79,388 
113,274 

10,550 
414 

86,688 
113,620 

523 
28 

5,055 
1,053 

403 
19 

4,608 
798 

Grand  total 

10.302 

192.662 

10,964 

200.308 

551 

6.108 

422 

5,406 

The  yearly  tables  show  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  the  total  number  of  casualties  202,964  (10.302 
killed  and  192.662  injured).  Ol  this  number,  409  killed  and  113,274  injured  were  railroad  employes,  on 
railroad  premises,  by  accidents  in  which  the  movement  of  cars  or  engines  is  not  Involved. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1914.  was  1,053.138.718;  1913. 
1,033,679.680;  1912.  994,158,591;  1911,  987,710,997.  The  passenger  mileage  or  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  one  mile  in  1914  was  35.268.497.509;  in  1913.  34.575,872.980;  in  1912,  33.034.995.806. 
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RAILWAY    MILEAGE    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES.* 

(From  Statistical  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  year  ended  .June  30.  1914.) 
Total  mileage  in  eacli  State  as  {ollows:  Alabama  5,406,  Alaska  (see  loot  note),  Arizona  2,273,  Arkansa3 
5  335,  California.  8,368,  Colorado  5,739,  Connecticut  999,  Delaware  334,  District  of  Columbia  36,  Florida 
5  119,  Georsia  7,432,  Hawaii  (see  foot  note),  Idaho  2,748,  Illinois  12,139,  Indiana  7,476,  Iowa  9,994,  Kansas 
9,256,  Keatucl;y  3,780,  Louisiana  5,720,  Maine  2,270,  Maryland  1,429,  Massachusetts  2,130,  Michigan 
8  933,  Minnesota  9,039,  Mississippi  4,441,  Missouri  8,224,  Montana  4,846,  Nebraska  6,170,  Nevada  2,418, 
New  Hamoshire  1,255,  New  Jersey  2,312,  New  Mexico  3,024,  New  York  8,530,  North  Carolina  5,418,  North 
Dakota  5,160,  Ohio  9,147,  Oklahoma  6,397,  Oregon  2,912,  Pennsylvania  11  634,  Rhode  Island  205,  South 
Carolina  3,686,  South  Dakota  4,238,  Tennessee  4,105,  Texas  15,758,  Utah  2,098,  Vermont  1,073,  Virginia 
4,611,  Washington  5,246,  West  Virginia  3,915,  Wisconsin  7,611,  Wyoming  1,820. 

Grand  total  mileage  tn  U.  S.  in  1906,  224,363;  in  1907.  229,951:  in  1908,  233,467;  in  1909,  236,834;  in 
1910,  240,293;  in  1911,  243,979;  in  1912,  246,776;  in  1913,  249,776;  in  1914,  262,230. 


*Does  not  include  mileage  of  switching  and  terminal  companies. 
245  miles. 


Mileage:  in  Alaska,  460  miles;  In  Hawaii. 


RAILWAYS    OF    AMERICA    "CROUPED"    BY    CAPITALISTS. 

The  great  railroad  systems  of  the  United  States  have  been  reduced  to  a  few  "groups"  by  means  of 
consolidation  and  reconsolidation.  The  following  is  a  list  of  these  groups,  which  comprise  three-Quarters 
of  all  the  railroad  lines  of  the  country: 


GEOurs. 

Mileage 

Stocks. 

Bonds. 

Vanderblltt    

Pennsylvania   

TTnrriman                     .  .                  .                        .                              ...            

26.126 
21,389 
22,716 
14,183 
14,117 
22.318 
21,321 
18,119 
11,914 
13,104 
*41,921 

$628,924,000 
779,916,000 
756,600,000 
417,527,000 
573,619,000 
541,220,000 
227,906,000 
269,116,000 
150,116,000 
345,100,000 
798,108,000 

$763,441,600 

576,600,000 

1,098,775,410 

Hill 

Morgan 

432,812,000 
545,118,000 
822.613,000 

Moore-Reid 

Rockefeller's 

Walters's        

411,355,500 
319,204,000 
204,119,000 

524,146.000 

Indpnendent                                

564,966,500 

Total 

1227,228 

$5,478,152,000 

56,263,151,010 

*  In  December,  1912,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  held  that  ownership  by  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad 
on  behalf  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  (controlled  by  the  Harriman  interests)  of  Si 26,6.50.000  of  Southern 
Pacific  Co.  stock  was  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Antri-Trust  law  act,  and  Oregon  Short  Line  has  disposed. 
of  its  Interest  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  which  system  is  now  an  Independent  line. 

t  October  1,  1914,  companies  sold  840,000,000  one-year  notes  to  a  syndicate  headed  by  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co. 

X  October  1,  1915,  eighty-two  railways,  operating  41,988  miles  of  line  and  with  a  total  capitalization 
of  S2, 264,000,000,  in  lianda  of  receivers.  This  is  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  railway  mileage  ol  the 
country.  

OPERATIONS    or    BRITISH    RAILWAYS. 

(Report of  U.  S.  Vice-Cousul-General,  London.) 

Government  returns  show  that  during  1913  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  carried 
1,22a, 316, 000  passengeis  and  371,571,000  tniis  of  freight.  The  pas.sengers  were  divided  into  classes 
as  follows:  First,  26,025,000;  second,  12.088.000;  third,  933,498,000,  and  workmen,  256,705,000. 
The  number  of  season-ticket  holders  is  estimated  to  have  been  about  595,000. 

The  length  ol  the  lines,  reduced  to  single  tnick.  was  55,4:!8  miles.  The  gross  receipts  of  the 
companies  were  $677,674,724,  of  which  $277,044,978  was  deiived  from  passenger  traffic,  $324,- 
191,630froni  freight  traffic,  and  $76,438,115  from  other  .-sources, mainly  subsidiary  businesses.  Tho 
gross  expenditure  was  $424,563,193,  of  which  $383,494,799  was  devoted  to  operating  expenses, 
leaving  a  net  income  of  $253,111,531. 

The  gross  revenue  uud  trading  profit  of  the  minor  businesses  are  a  matter  of  much  interest  and 
they  are  also  shown : 


Items. 


Passenger  road  vehicles.. 

Steamboats 

Canals _ 

Docks,  harbors  and  wharves 


(j  ross 
Revenue. 


5608,313 
12,550.703 

5,358,016 
18,171,511 


Trading 
Profit. 


$14,599 

705,642 

1,703,1.12 

6,209,654 


Items. 


Hotels     aud    refreshment 

rooms  and  cars 

Other  businesses, ............ 


Total. 


Gross 
Revenue. 


$15,648,468 
554,781 


$52,791,792 


Trading 
Profit. 


2,705,774 
379,587 


$H,723,:^98 


Sir  Edgar  Speyer,  presiding  at  a  meeting  September  19, 1914,  of  the  underground  electric  rail- 
ways in  London,  said  900,000,000  pa.s.seuj,'ers  hud  been  carried  without  a  single  fatality  since  the 
opening  of  the  tube  and  the  electrification  of  the  district  railway. 

NATIONAL    RIVERS    AND    HARBORS    CONGRESS. 

The  objects  of  this  congress  shall  be  the  collection  and  preparation  of  all  obtainable  data  touching 
the  scientific  improvement,  development  and  uses  of  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  nation;  these  data  to  in- 
clude findings  of  the  Board  of  United  States  Engineers  and  other  scientific  facts  dealing  with  questions  of 
waterway  transportation  and  allied  subjects. 

To  disseminate  to  as  many  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  possible  the  scientific  knowledge  col- 
lected and  prepared  through  the  publications  of  this  association,  its  news  bureau  and  its  field  representa- 
tives— to  the  end  that  the  people  may  be  educated  to  the  importance  of  waterway  development,  and  that 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  may  be  had  through  the  scientific  improvement  and  maintenance 
of  our  lakes,  rivers,  harbors  and  canals  for  navigation  and  commerce. 

The  membership  of  this  congress  shall  consist  of  commercial,  manufacturing  and  kindred  organizations, 
waterway  improvement  associations,  corporations,  companies,  and  individual  citizens  engaged  or  interested 
in  commercial  or  industrial  enterprise-s,  who  may  subscribe  to  its  Constitution  and  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port and  prosecxition  of  the  objects  of  the  congress.  President — Hon.  Joseph  E.  Rausdell,  Lake  Providence, 
La.    Secretarv-TTeasureT — S.  A.  Thompson,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Manufactures  of  Greater  New  York. 
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(From   "Archlv    liir 
Public  Works,  Berlin.) 


RAILWAY    MILEAGE    OF    THE 

Elsenbahnwesen,"   May-June.   1912, 


WORLD. 

published    by  Prussian  Ministry  of 


SINGLE  TRACK  ONLY  OR  LENGTH  OF  THE  LINE. 


Country. 

Total 
Mile- 
age. 

State 
Owned. 

Country. 

Total 
Mile- 
age. 

State 
Owned. 

EUROPE: 
Germany 

37,995 

27,570 

23,350 

30,686 

37,008 

10,538 

5,287 

318 

1,984 

2,921 

9,316 

1,807 

2,191 

1,921 

8,687 

493 

2,238 

981 

1,106 

967 

68 

34,623 
22,046 

5,5i6 
21,659 
8,830 
2,685 
118 
1,063 
1,701 

67i 
1,217 
1,557 
2,716 

356 
1,979 

'987 

AMERICA. 
Canada 

24,725 

241,199 

666 

15,260 

1,598 

3,031 

336 

510 

633 

103 

37 

333 

1,584 

756 

13,278 

157 

1,545 

3,526 

17,793 

327,070 

1,718 

United  States 

Newfoundland 

France                      

Mexico 

Central  America 

Italy 

Greater  Antilles 

42 

Lesser  Antilles 

IjiixeniburE 

Colombia 

Venezuela 

British  Guiana 

SpiilQ                  •         ......•..••.. 

Dutch  Guiana 

Portusal    

Ecuador 

' 

Peru 

843 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

5,443 

Servla              .>      ■• 

Paraguay 

R.nuiiia,iiia.    . 

Uruguay 

Greere          ..*.* 

Chile 

1,681 

Argentina 

2,467 

Totals 

12.194 

Totals 

207,432 

107,718 

AFRICA: 
Egypt 

3,674 

3,134 

516 

3,771 
1,092 
2,589 
2,191 

446 

992 

185 

66 

1,806 

1,359 

71 

1.001 

2.791 

ASIA- 

4,066 

6,739 

5,420 

6,093 

32,091 

576 

33 

3,129 

50 

757 

1,551 

637 

2,178 

6,180 

4',  542 

24,459 

'912 
'637 

Algiers  and  Tunis 

Russia  (Central  Asiatic  Province) 
Siberia   Manchuria 

Belgian  Congo  Colony 

South  African  Union: 

Cape  Colony 

3,318 

Japan,  including  Korea 

Natal 

1,092 

British  East  India 

Central  South  Africa 

2,589 

Ceylon          • •••■• 

Rhodesia 

Colonies  of 
Germany: 

German  East  Africa , , . 

2.191 

446 

TVTalavan  States ............... 

German  Southwest  Africa.  .  . . 
Togo 

992 

"Outrti  India*.  . •.. 

185 

Cameroons 

66 

England 

Totals 

63,320 

36,730 

Italy 

.... 

2,745 
3,504 
3,783 
2,082 
4,011 
633 
2,421 
88 

19,267 

2,716 
3,490 
3,642 
1,911 
3,660 
469 
2,144 

Portugal 

Totals 



New  Zealand 

22,892 

13,670 

New  South  Wales 

SUMMARY: 
Europe 

207,432 

327,070 

63,320 

22,892 

19,267 

107,718 
12  194 

America 

Asia        

Africa 

36,730 

\Vp*;t   Australia. 

13,670 
18,032 

Australia,  etc 

Grand  totals 

18,032 

639,981 

188,344 

MANUFACTURES    OF    GREATER    NEW    YORK. 

The  Census  Office  In  October,   1911,  publishel  the  following  tabular  statement,  giving  aggregates 
regarding  manufactures  in  Greater  New  York  In  1909,  compared  with  1904: 


BOROUGHS  OP  Man- 

Borough of 

Total, 

hattan  AND  THB  Bronx. 

Brooklyn. 

Greateji  New  York.* 

1909. 

1904. 

1909. 

1904. 

1909. 

1904. 

Number   of   establish- 

ments  

19.769 

15.975 

5,218 

4,182 

25,938 

20.839 

Capital 

3822.726,000 

S620.526.000 

5362,337,000 

$313,452,000 

?1, 364,353,000 

$1,042,946,000 

Cost  of  materials  used. 

S725,456,000 

3507.030,000 

3235,132.000 

3230,809,000 

51,092.155,000 

$818,029,000 

Salaries  and  wa!?e=!. .  .  . 

S332.438.OnO 

3238,839,000 

889.474,000 

$68,056,000 

$445,772,000 

$321,156,000 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

5206,789,000 

S160,648,n00 

346,855.000 

338,470,000 

$266,034,000 

$206,825,000 

Value  of  products    .  . 

S1,431,0S9,000 

$1,043,252,000 

3417,223,000 

$373,463,000 

52,029.693,000 

$I,526,523.()(i0 

Value  added  by  manu- 

facture (prod 'cts  less 

cost  of  materials) .    . 

5705,633,000 

$536,222,000 

3182,091,000 

$142,654,000 

S937. 538.000 

$708,494,000 

Employes: 

Number  of  salaried 

offlelals  and  clerks .  . 

77.849 

51,716 

15,844 

9.932 

07,4,53 

63.58G 

Average  number  wage 

earners  employed 

during  the  year.  .  .  . 

399,792 

339,221 

123.883 

104.995 

554.002 

464.716 

*  Including  also  the  Boroughs  of  Queens  and  Richmond. 

Onlv  establlsliments  conducted  under  the  factory  system  were  Included  In  the  census.  Those  dla- 
ttnguishert  as  nelgliborhood,  hand,  and  building  Industries,  and  small  establishments  having  ao  annual 
product  of  less  than  S500  were  excluded. 
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Army  League  of  the  United  States. 


CORPORATION    PENSIONS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  following  table  sbows  the  estimated  nnmber  of  employe:  on  the  foIlov7lng  roads  now 
having  pension  systems  In  force.  In  general  all  the  roads  here  shown  base  their  pensions  on  a  per- 
centage of  the  employe's  wages,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  that  he  hao  been  In  service.  For 
example,  the  rate  on  the  Pennsylvania  Is  1  per  cent.  A  man  having  worked  40  years  received  a 
pension  equal  to  40  per  cent,  of  his  average  salary  for  the  10  years  preceding  retirement.  Most 
companies  Include  In  their  rules  a  reservation  ot  the  right  to  vary  the  rate  of  pensions  If  the  total 
requirements  of  any  one  year  shall  demand  more  than  a  predetermined  gross  amount.  All  of  the 
companies  In  counting  time  Include  years  of  service  under  other  companies  bought  by  or  consolidated 
with  the  present  one.  Short  breaks  In  the  service  not  due  to  any  fault  of  the  employ^,  or  due  to  a 
minor  fault  Involving  suspensions,  are  generally  overlooked. 


Company. 


Total  No.  of 

Employes  In 

Service  of  the 

Company 


Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6  . 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 

Boston  and  Maine 

Buffalo,  Rochester  tt  Pittsburgh.    , 

Canadian  Pacific    

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

Chicago  &  Northwestern 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. . . 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton.  .  . 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 

Elgin,  Jollet  &.  Eastern 

El  Paso  &  Southwestern 

Galveeton,  Harrisburg  &  S.  Antonio 

Georgia  Railroad 

Grand  Trunk 

Hocking  Valley 

Illinois  Central 

Intercolonial 

Long  Island 

Maine  Central 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  A  S.  S.  Marie 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Loula 
New  York  Central  Lines: 

New  York  Cent.  &  Hudson  Rlv. 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  South.. . 

Cleveland,  Cln.,  Chi.  &  St.  Louis 

Michigan  Central 

Pittsburgh  <fe  Lake  Erie 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart . 

New  York  Railways 

Norfolk  &  Western 

Northwestern  Pacific 

Pennsylvania  Lines,  East 

Pennsylvania  Lines,  West 

Philadelphia  &  Reading 

Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit. .  . 
San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass.   .  . 

Southern  Pacific 

Union  Pacific 

Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley . .  ^^. 


60,000 

20,654 

67,000 

3,808 

27,539 

4,744 

85,000 

20,280 

45,000 

38,040 

5,041 

22,000 

3,312 

3,725 

5,728 

2,427 

27,677 

4,775 

61,795 

10,000 

7,000 

5,561 

13,000 

9,080 

56.880 
24.619 
19.424 
15,490 

6,355 
33,945 

6,700 
25,810 

2,000 

135,728 

58,677 

24,912 

11,061 

2,535 
40,766 
18,803 

7,590 


No.  of 
Employes 
on  Pen- 
sion Roll 


346 
103 
862 

17 
261 

57 
677 

67 

790 

200 

1 

310 

12 


Amount 

Paid  In 

Pensions 

in  1914 


25 

8 

720 

16 

467 

634 

75 

46 

53 

62 

838 

429 

261 

230 

50 

400 

38 

89 

14 

3,208 

1.053 

342 

62 

2 

575 

263 

12 


$94,902 

25,110 

129,000 

3,620 

106,847 

23,681 

197,.'>81 

17,487 

240,960 

67,377 

127 

85,000 

3,587 


No.  of  Years 
Employes 
Must  Serve 
Before  Receiv- 
ing Pensions 


9,443 

625 

195,700 

5,018 

126,961 

152,674 

18,716 

13,062 

12,019 

None 

238,012 

111,340 

64,430 

58,616 

10,962 

152,808 

8,903 

18,504 

4.636 

983.620 

296,783 

112,573 

16,471 

493 

265,202 

93,131 

2,702 


15 
10 


20 

10 

Not  stated 

20 

20-25 


Age  at  Which 
Employe 

May  Receive 
Pension. 


20 


15-20 

25 

Various 

10 


15 
10 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 


20-25 
■■■3d 


20 
20-25 
20-25 

10 


None 
70 
65 
70 

70 
65 
65 
t 


60 

X 


Date 
Estab- 
lished. 


1907 
1904 


1903 
1902 

i9ii' 


70 


60 

70 

Various 

60 


65 
65-70 

(b) 
(b) 
(W 
(b) 
(b) 
None 


(c) 
"(d) 


(e) 
({) 


65 


1901 


•  25  for  service,  15  for  total  disability,  t  When  permanently  disabled,  any  age  t  65  for  service,  any 
age  for  disability,  (a)  10,  age  limit;  20.  disability,  (b)  When  permanently  incapaciteted.  (r)  61-70. 
20  years;  under  61,  25  years,  (d)  65-69,  If  Incapacitated.  (e>  61-70,  if  incapacitated,  (f)  After  25  years' 
service,  if  incapacitated. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  (entire  Bell  system),  with  165,978  employes,  paid  In 
1914  to  184  pensioners  the  sum  of  8110,964. 

The  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  dedicated  $8,000,000  for  a  fund  with  which  to  pension  superannuated 
and  disabled  employes.  This  fund  has  been  consolidated  with  the  $4,000,000  fund  created  by 
Andrew  Carnegie  after  he  sold  out  his  holdings  In  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  to  the  U.  .S.  Steel 
Corporation.     The  f»nd  Is  known  as  'The  United  States  Steel  and  Carnesle  Pension  Fund." 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  on  January  1,  1913,  established  a  Plan  for  Employes* 
Pensions,  Disability  Benefits  and  Insurance,  setting  aside  a  fund  of  $1,000,000  for  the  purtose. 
Pensions  are  classified  according  to  age  and  length  of  service.  The  minimum  pension  Is  S20  per 
month,  except  when  otherwise  directed.  In  cases  of  disability  from  sickness,  full  pay  and  half  pay 
are  allowed  for  various  periods,  depending  upon  length  of  service:  provision  Is  also  made  for  disability 
resulting  from  accidents  and  for  life  Insurance  benefits,  the  amount  of  Insurance  depending  upon 
length  of  service. 


ARMY    LEAGUE    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES, 

A  committee  decided  to  form  an  Army  League  of  the  United  States,  a  non-partisan,  patriotic  society 
which  shall  represent  no  class  or  commercial  Interest  and  to  which  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  good 
repute,  both  men  and  women,  are  eligible  as  members.  Its  purposes  are,  broadly  speaking:  (1)  To  collect 
and  make  public  Information  respecting  the  condition,  organization  and  equipment  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  the  Organized  Militia;  (2)  to  make  known  the  truth  concerning  them  and  the  points  wherein  they 
require  to  be  bettered.  In  order  to  constitute  a  military  force  such  as  the  American  Nation  ought  to  possess; 
(3)  to  arouse  public  interest  and  to  induce  co-operation  In  all  matters  tending  to  aid,  improve  or  develop 
the  efflclency  of  the  land  forces  of  the  United  States,  whether  regular,  militia,  volunteer  or  reserve. 

President — William  C  Endicott  Secretary — Frederic  L.  Huidekoper.  Treasurer — William  B.  HibbS. 
Office — Wilklns  Building.  1512  H  Street,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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RAILROAD    SPEED. 

NOTABLE  FAST  BUNS  OF  PASSENGER  TRAINS  FOR  LONG  DISTANCES. 


Dati. 


May,  1848. 
Aug.,  1888. 
Aug.,  1894. 
April, 1895. 
Aug.  ,1895. 
Sept  ,1895. 
Sept.,  1895. 
Felj. ,  1897. 
April, 1897. 
May,  1900 
Mar  1902. 
Aug.  ,1902. 
Mar.,  1903. 
July,  1903. 
April,  1904. 
July,  1904. 
Juue,1905. 
June,  1905 
June, 1905. 
June,  1905 
July,  1905. 
Oct.,  191)5. 
Mar. ,  1909. 
Feb.,  1911. 
April, 1911. 
May,  1912. 


Railroad. 


Great  Western  (England) 

Loudon,  N.W.  &  Caledonian 

Plant  System,  Atlantic  Coast  Line 

Pennsylvania 

London  &  Northwestern  

New  York  Central  &  H.  R 

N.Y.Central  "World  Flyer" 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  ... 
LehighVal.  JJlaclt  Diamond  Exp. 

Burlington  Route 

Burlington  Route 

'■2Uth  Century  Ltd.  ,"  onL.Shore 

Atrantic  Coast  Line 

(4 reat  Western  (England)  .. 

Micliigan  Central 

Great  Western  (England) 

Pennsylvania 

Lake  Shore  &  Mich .  Southern 

Pennsylvania    

New  York  Central    

Pennsylvania  ...; 

Pittsburgh,  Ft.  Wayne  &  Chic. 

New  York  (Jen tral 

Pennsylvania 

'•20th  Century  Ltd.,"  on  L.  Shore 
"2oth  Century  Ltd.,"  on  L. Shore 


Terminals. 


London— Didcot  

London— Edinburgh 

Jacksonville— Richmond 

Camden— Atlantic  City 

London— Aberdeen 

Nev  York— Buffalo 

Albany— Syracu.se 

Chicago— Denver 

Alpine,  N.  Y.— Geneva  June,  :^.  Y.. 

Burlington— Chicago 

Eckley— Wray.  .      

Kendall  ville— Toledo 

Jacksonville- Savannah 

London— Plymouth 

Niagara  Falls— Windsor 

Paddington— Bristol 

Chicago— Pittsburgh 

Buffalo— Chicago 

New  York— Chicago 

Chicago— New  YorK 

Washington,  Ohio— Fort  Wayne 

Crestline,  Ohio— Clark  June,  Tnd. ... 

New  York— Chicago 

A I  toona— Philadelphia 

tToledo— Elkhart 

Elkhart- Toledo 


Dis- 
tance, 
Miles. 

400 
6bl.6 

58.3 
540 
436.50 
148 
1,025 

43.96 
205.  8 

14  8 

91 
172 
246 
225.66 
118.6 
468 
526 
897 
960  5 

81 
257.4 
965 
236 
133 
133 


Inclusivk, 


Miles 

per 

Hour. 

52.4 

51.48 

76.50 

63. 28" 

64.33* 

68.3 

68.74 

8(1 

65. 5t 

98.7 

72.8 

70.7 

63.13 

70  74 

84.6 

63  53* 

69  69t 

56  07 

80  28t 

76.84. 

74.55 

62.54t 

67  2 

75  28 

74.26 


MQcltuIiug  stops,    t^^^^t  aDd  stop  with  9  cars  and  3  engines.    ^Excluding  stops. 

FASTEST  RECORDED  RUNS  FOR  SHORT  DISTANCES. 


Dati. 


May,  1893 
Aug.,  1895. 
Jan.,  1899. 
Mar.,  1901. 
Jan. ,  19U3. 
April,1904. 
July,  1904. 
Oct.  ,  1904. ) 


Railroad. 


N.  Y  Central  &  H.  R    .. 

Pennsylvania      

Burlington  Route 

Plant  System 

N.  Y.  Central  &  H  R. 

Michigan  Central 

Pliila.  &  Reading 

N.  Y.  Central  &  H.  R.... 


Terminals. 


Crittenden— "Empire State  Eip." 

Landover- Anacosta. 

Siding— Ariou 

Run  from  Fleming  to  Jacksonville. 

Palmyra— Macedon 

Crisman— Lake 

Egg  Harbor— Brigantine  Junction. 
Croton— Ossining 


Dis- 

Time, 

tance, 
Miles. 

M.   6. 

1 

0.32 

5.1 

3.00 

2.4 

1.20 

5 

2  30 

7.29 

4  00 

3.73 

2  00 

4.8 

2.30 

3.51 

2.0U 

Miles 


112.6 

102 

108 

120 

109.35 

11190 

115.20 

106 


Tlie  fastest  time  ou  letoid  for  n  distance  of  over  440  miles  was  made  by  the  L-iUe  Shore  nnd  Michigan  Soiitliei  ii  K.R.  fioin 
Buffalo  to  Chicago,  in  June,  1905,  noted  above.  The  f:\ste3t.  iong-dlstance  run  less  than  440  miles  waa  on  the  Nevv  York  Cenlial 
U.K.  Septembei  II,  1895,  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  436  1-2  miles,  in  407  minutes  actual  time.  Average  speed,  64  1-3  miles  aa 
houi,  witli  two  stops  and  28  slow-ups,  and  on  January  1,  1903,  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  302  miles.  In  295  minutes. 

Among  the  fastest  regular  trains  in  the  United  States,  for  a  shorter  distance",  are  believed  tc  be  the  New  Yoik  Central  '•  Empire 
State  Express,"  between  New  Yoik  and  Albany,  143  miles  in  175  mmutes,  and  the  '*  Congressional  Limited,"  on  the  Pennsylvania 
K.iihoad,  which  iiiaUes  the  run  from  Jersey  City  to  Washington  in  4  houis46  minutes,  a  distance  of  227  miles.  The  **Penn- 
sylvania  Special"  over  P  R.R.,  which  runs  from  Jersey  Citv  to  North  Philadelphia,  %\  miles  In  83 minutes;  fiom  Jersey  City 
to  Harriaburg,  Pa,,  194  miles  m  196  minutes.  The  *'Ko_val  Blue  Line"  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  (Readmg  Terminal) 
91.1  miles  in  1  hour  50  minutes.  On  November  25,  If^lS,  a  special  tr:iin,  tonsistm^  of  a  loconiOtlve  and  two  cars,  ran  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  Jersey  City,  2-J7  miles,  in  four  hours,  the  fastest  tiip  ever  made  between  '.he  two  cities. 

On  A.i^ust  15,1898,  on  P.  A  K.andC.  R.  R.  of  N.J.,  "Royal  Blue  Line,"  between  Eli?jibeth,  N.  J.,  and  Jeuklntown,  a  dis- 
tance of  69  miles,  ill  6i  minute.t,  iutludmtj  2  stow-ups,  some  of  the  miles  bein»  traversed  in  38  seconds. 

Other  notable  long-distance  fast  runs:  Febiuary  14-15,  1897 — Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  C,  B.  and  Q.,  Jersey  City  to 
Denver,  1,937  mil^s,  in  48  hours;  avera^d  speed,  40.3  miles  per  hour.  August  29-31,  1891  — Canadian  Pacific,  Vancouver  to 
Biockville,  2,802  miles,  in  ^7  hours  9  minutes;    average  speed,  36.32  miles  ner  hour. 

The  JatieLt  and  Palmer  special  iheatrical  train,  Jersey  City  to  Oakland  (San  Francisco),  3,311  miles,  Jnnet  1876,83  hours 
45  minutes:  average  speed,  39.5:1  miles  per  hour. 

In  October,  1905,  the  ''Hairiman  Special  '*  made  the  run  from  Oaklnnd  to  Jersey  City  (3,239  miles)  in  73  houis  12  minutes, 
or  44.30  miles  per  hour.  In  May,  1906,  the  '*  Harriman  Special  "  made  the  run  from  Oakland,  Cal.,  to  New  York  City  m  71 
houis  27  minutes. 

Tlie  "Scott  Special  "  left  Los  Anseles,  Cal.,  July  9,  1905,  and  arrived  in  Chicago  (2,445.5  miles),  July  11,  having  made  the 
run  in  44  hour-i  54  mmutes,  miiutaiuing  an  average  speed  white  in  motion  of  51  miles  an  hour. 

On  November  15,  1907,  at  Clayton,  N.  J.,  in  ;v  trii'il  test  od  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  between  ateam  and  electric  locomotives,  the 
steam  engine  made  93.6  miles  an  hour  on  a  specially  built  seven  mile  curved  track,  while  the  electric  locomoiivo  made  but 
90  miles  an  houi . 

A  special  tiain  of  an  engine  and  two  cars,  which  was  run  In  January,  1911,  to  carry  J,  P.  Morgan  from  Washington  to  New 
Yoik  over  liie  Pt^nnsylvania  Railroad,  made  tlie  tiip  of  22B.8  iinles  in  3  hours  66  minutes  and  30  setronds,  or  at  the  rate  of  57.8 
miles  an  hour.    The  speed  ov-r  the  New  York  division.  West  PhilaMetphia  to  New  York,  90.5  miles,    aveiaged  67  miles  :in  hour. 

In  February,  1911,  the  *'Qates  Special,"  fiom  Yuma,  Adz.,  to  New  York,  2,787  miles,  made  the  run  in  74  hours  19  minutes,  or 
anaveiageof  40.41  miles  per  hour,  inclndin^  stops.     From  All»any  to  New  York  the  trip,  143  miles,  was  nmde  in  143  minutes. 

A  remaikal'le  recoid  was  made  in  the  run  of  a  silk  train  between  Seattle  and  New  York  in  October,  1911.  The  dlslauce  is 
3,178  miles,  and  the  time  made  82i^  hours.  The  average  ^^peed  all  the  way  across  the  continent,  including  stops  and  a  delay  of 
more  than  two  hours  in  switching  at  Chicago,  was  383^  miles  per  hour. 

SOME    FOREIGN     RAILWAY    RUNS. 
The  Northern  Railway  runs  a  day  express  from  Berlin  to  Paris,  which  covers  the  distance  from  Paris  to  St.  Quentln  (96^^ 
miles)  in  93  minutes.    The  Eistern  Hallway  Company  has  an  iifternoon  express  from  Par's  to  Basel,  which  runs  the  tirst  104.37 
miles  in  101  rninutes.    The  fastest  train  in  Germany  is  the  so-called  "  I)-Zng  20"  between  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  which  mala* 
tains  ao  aveiage  speed  of  55.177  miles  per  hour.     (U.  S.  Consular  Repoi  t.) 
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RAILROAD    EQUIPMENT. 

Weight  and  horse-power  of  different  types  of  locomotives,  including  the  modem  electric  tractor,  and 
also  the  weight,  size  and  cost  of  freight  cars,  ordinary  coaches,  parlor  and  sleeping  cars. 

RECENT  HEAVY  LOCOMOTIVES. 


TYPE. 


Triplex*   (Centipede) 

Mallet 

Mallet 

Mikado 

Mikado 

Santa  Fet 

Santa  Fe 

Consolidation 

Mountain   

Pacific  ft 

Pacific  St   

Atlantic    

Ten-wheel 

American 

Switching 

Ballicll     { 


Road. 


Erie 

A.  T  &S.  F 

Buf .  Roch  &  Pitts 
El  Paso  &  So.  West.. 

Penna  R  R    

Erie 

Baltimore  &  Ohio. . 
Western  Maryland. 
Seaboard  Air  Line . 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Pennsylvania    .... 
Pennsylvania .    .  . 
Southern  Pacific. . 
Phila.  &  Reading    . 
Louisville  &  Nash  . 
Chemin  de  Fer    du 
Nord 


Total 
Weight 
(Pounds ) 


853,050 
616,000 
429,000 
321,000 
319,300 
407,000 
406,000 
244,500 
316,000 
312,605 
293,200 
240,000 
222,000 
173,490 
219,000 

225,000 


Weight  on 
Drivers 
(Pounds.) 


Diameter 

of  Drivers 

(Inches ) 


761,600 
550,000 
355,500 
242,000 
238,850 
327,250 
336,800 
217,500 
210,500 
191.455 
189,500 
133,100 
173,500 
120,530 
219,000 

119,000 


63 

57 

57 

63 

62 

63 

68 

51 

69 

69 

80 

80 

69 

68  >^ 

51 

80 


Heating 

Surface 

(Sq  Feet  ) 


6,886 
6,579 
4,935 
4,230 
4,035 
5,801 
5,573 
3.148 
3,715 
4,479 
3,680 
2,856 
2,400 
1,517 
2,379 

3,396 


Size  of 
Cylinders. 
(Inches  ) 


Tractive 
Eflort.  (a) 
(Pounds ) 


36x32 

28x38x32 

23Hx37x32 

29x30 

27x30 

31x32 

30x32 

25x30 

27x28 

27x28 

26x26 

23^x26 

23x28 

21x24 

23MX30 

17MX25K 

&24J^x28K 


160,000 
111,600 
80,000 
59,900 
57,850 
83,000 
84,500 
62,500 
47,800 
46,600 
38,400 
29,427 
36,500 
27,850 
46,900 

32,362 


♦This  Ls  the  largest  and  most  powerful  locomotive  ever  built  and  is  the  so-called  Triplex  Compound, 
which  was  built  by  the  Baldwin  lx>comotive  Works  for  the  Erie  Railroad  and  was  completed  in  April,  1914. 
It  is  105  feet  long,  weighs  853,050  pounds,  and  has  actually  hauled  251  fifty-ton  fully  loaded  gondola  cars, 
with  a  total  train  lo.id  weight  of  35,824,000  pounds.  It  is  capable  of  hauling  a  train  of  640  freight  cars  of  a 
total  length  of  four  and  three-quarter  miles  and  weighing  90,000,000  pounds.  It  is  a  new  type  of  articulated 
locomotive  and  goes  beyond  the  Mallet  articulated  type  by  the  addition  of  another  pair  of  cylinders  and 
another  group  of  driving  wheels,  making  three  complete  engines  in  one  locomotive  unit.  Each  engine  has 
four  driving  wheels  on  each  side,  the  complete  locomotive,  therefore,  having  twelve  driving  wheels  on  each 
side  eight  of  which  are  under  the  locomotive  itself  and  four  under  the  tender.  This  Triplex  locomotive  has 
89  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  of  the  engine  and  tender  on  drivers.  The  large  Mallet  locomotives  have  but 
about  65  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  on  drivers.  This  locomotive  is  used  for  pusher  service  on  the  eight- 
mile  grade  of  the  Erie  east  of  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  which  is  a  grade  of  56  feet  to  a  mile  and  the  new  locomotive 
handles  the  same  weight  of  train  up  this  grade  that  was  formerly  handled  by  two  Consolidation  and  ono 
Mallet  engines 

tThis  is  the  heaviest  non-articulated  locomotive  ever  built. 

i  This  Is  the  most  powerful  class  of  Pacific  type  of  locomotive  built.  They  are  in  service  on  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  and  haul  trains  of  ten  steel  passenger  cars,  weighing  a  total  of  674  tons,  up  a  grade  of 
80-Ioot  ri;;e  to  the  mile  at  a  schedule  speed  of  25)4  miles  per  hoiu-. 

§  These  are  now  considered  the  standard  locomotives  for  heavy  freight  and  passenger  service  under 
ordinary  conditions  The  Mikado  is  replacing  the  old  Consolidation  locomotive  in  freight  service.  The 
Pacific  tvpe  is  for  heavy  fa-st  passenger  business. 

il  Tills  is  the  largest  passenger  locomotive  in  Europe 

(c)  Tractive  Effort — Thi^  is  the  effort  exerted  by  a  locomotive  in  turning  its  wheels  by  the  action  of 
the  steam  against  the  pistons  which,  through  the  media  of  the  crossheads,  rods,  etc.,  causes  them  to  revolve 
and  the  locomotive  to  move  along  the  rails.  The  drawbar  pull  which  a  locomotive  actually  exerts  at  any 
given  time  depends  upon  its  speed  upon  grades  and  other  things.  The  formula  for  a  simple  locomotive 
lor  the  tractive  effort  is 

„   0.85P  X  eg  X  S 
D 
where  T  =  tractive  effort  in  pounds,  P=  boiler  pressure  In  pounds  per  square  inch,  C  =  diameter  of  cylinders 
in  inches,  S  =  stroke  of  piston  in  inches,  D  =  diameter  of  driving  wheels  in  inches. 

HEAVY    ELECTRIC    LOCOMOTIVES. 


Road. 

Weight  on  Drivers. 
(Pounds ) 

Max.  Guar  Speed.  1  rp^„_ 
(Miles  per  Hour  )  ]  ^  ^P® 

Desig  forTralL 
Load       (Tons ) 

*Npw  York  Central   

200,000 
192,000 
154,700 
120.000 

60 
45 

t 

D.  C. 

A.  C 
A.  C. 

(a) 

1,000 

Tlo<5ton  A:  Maine 

730t 

New  Haven               

X 

St.  Paul.  Rochester  &  Dubuque 

*  This  is  the  newest  type  of  electric  locomotive  In  use  and  is  an  eight-motor  articulated  600-volt  loco- 
motive, t  Includes  weight  of  electric  locomotive.  X  Develops  40,000  tractive  power  up  to  6  miles  per 
hour.    The  engine  is  for  switching  service  and  is  unique  in  having  a  centre  cab  control,     (a)  Gas-electric. 

APPROXIMATE    COST    OF    LOCOMOTIVES. 


Type. 

Service. 

Average  Weight. 
(Pounds ) 

Cost. 

Type. 

Service. 

Average  Weight 
(Pounds.) 

Cost. 

Mallet 

Mikado 

Pacific 

Freight 

Freight 

Passenger 

500,000 
250,000 
280,000 

$31,500 
17,500 
23,000' 

Atlantic 

Switching.  .    . 

Passenger 
Switching 

184,000 
195,000 

515,000 
15,500 

WEIGHT    AND    COST    OF    CARS. 


Type. 

Weight. 

Capacity. 

Length            Width.             Height. 
(Inside  Dimensions.) 

Cost. 

♦Box 

36,000  lbs 

46,000  lbs. 

34,000  lbs 

112,000  lbs 

115,000  lbs 

152.300  lbs. 

100,000  lbs 
110.000  lbs 
100.000  lbs. 

80  passengers 

27  berths 

24  berths 

40  ft.  6  in  ,  8  ft.  10  in.  1     8It. 

SI  ,300 

Steel  coal  (gondola) 

46  ft. 
40  ft.  2  in 
78  ft.  3  in . 
72  ft   6  in 
72  ft.  6  in. 

8  ft.    9  in. 

9  ft. 
10  ft. 

8  ft.    6  in 

9  ft.    9  in. 

2  ft.  6J4  in. 

1,000 

Flat      

700 

Day  coach  (steel)  

14  ft.  5  in. 
9  ft.  6  in . 
9  ft.  6  in . 

8,900 

Sleeping  car  (wood) 

Sleeping  car  (steel) 

16,500 
27,000 

♦  steel  underframe,  steel  side  frames,  and  steel  roof. 
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FOREIGN    TRADE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce ) 

EXPORTS. 
Merchandise  and  Specie  EJxported  from  the  United  States  During  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30, 

1915. 


Articles 


Quantities 


Domestic  Merchandise. 

Abrasives 

Agricultural  Implements.  . . . 
Aluminum,     and    manufac- 
tures of 

Animals 

Brass,  and  manufactures  of 

Breadstufls:  Corn  .    .   bush 

Oats.  .       bush 

"  Wheat  .     bush 

"  Wheat  flour 

bbls 
Cars,    carriages,    and    other 

vehicles  and  parts  of* 
Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and 

medicines 

Clocks    and    watches    and 

parts  of ... 

Coal:  Anthracite.    ..    .   tons 

Bituminous.      ...tons 

Copper   ore   matte   and 

regulus tons 

Copper,  manufactures  of..  . 
Cotton,  unmanufactured,  lbs. 

Manufactures  of.. 
Earthen,    stone,    and    china 

w.are 

Fertilizers tons 

Fibres,   vegetable,   and   tcx 

tile  grasses,  manufactures 

of 

Fish 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Furs  and  fur  sl<ins         .    . 
Glass  and  glassware. . . 
Glucose  or  grape  sugar   .  lbs 

Hav tons 

Hides  and  siiins   , . .         lbs 

Hops lbs 

India  rubber  manufactures. . 
Instruments     for     scientiflc 

purpo.ses     

Ii-on  and  steel,  manufactures 

of 

IjRather.  and  manufactures  of 
Malt  liquors 


48,786,291 

97,169,551 

259,642,533 

16,182,765 


3,682,188 
tl4,412,995 

16.147 

4,403,587,499 


358,568 


158,462,508 

105,508 

24,923,180 

16,210,443 


Values 


$1,802,248 
10,304,978 

3,245,799 
77,9.53,686 
20,544.549 
39,339,064: 
57,479,964 
333,552,226 

94,869,343 

85,108,341 

46,380,986 

2,574,809 
19,389,523 
36,516,617 

220,147 

99,558,030 

376,217,97: 

71,973,497 

2,764.438 
3.870,887 


12,268,556 
12,870,790 
34,933,117 
3,794,459 
5,558,717 
3,885,233 
1,980,297 
4,685,724 
3,848,020 
14,767,513 

2,431,088 

225,888,358 

120,727,156 

1,082,112 


Articles 


Domestic  Merchandise. 
Marble,    stone    and    manu- 
factures of 

Musical  instruments   

Naval  stores 

Nickel,  nickel  oxide  and 

matte     lbs 

Oil  cake,  oil  cake  meal    .  lbs 

Oils:  Animal galls 

Mineral,  crude   .  .galls 
"     Mineral,  refined  or  man- 
ufactured 

•"     Vegetable 

Paints,  pigments,  and  colors 
Paper,  and  manufactures  of 
Paraffin,  paraffin  wax .  .  lbs 
Provisions:  Beef  products  lbs 
Hog  products  lbs 
Dairy  prod'ts  lbs 

Clover lbs 

Cotton lbs 

"      Timothy lbs 

"      All  other lbs 

Soap 

Spirits,  distilled  .  proof  galls 

Starch lbs 

Molasses,  and  syrup  .  .galls 

Sugar lbs 

Tobacco,  unmanufact'd    lbs 
Manufactures  of 

Vegetables 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 
Wool,  and  manufactures  of 

Total  exports,  domestic . 

Exports,  foreign  merchan- 
dise      

Total  exports,  domestic 
and  foreign 


Seeds: 


Specie:  Gold. . 
Silver. 


Total    exports, 
and  foreign .  . 


domestic 


Quantities 


29,599,612 

2,057,786,452 

832,096 

152,514,129 

2,187,340,610 


330,374,0.56 

277,590,285 

1,106.280,488 

101,156,248 

4.640,8,52 

6,314,439 

17.333.144 


1,592,798 

107.036,638 

12,587,874 

549,007,405 

348,346,091 


Values. 


$1,265,516 
2,048,715 
11,127.239 

11,110,699 

28,879,051 

547,074 

4,911.634 

133,693,275 

25,831,745 

7,387,609 

19,843,358 

10,589,843 

37,088,976 

137,967,550 

14,049,779 

691,437 

94,237 

1,153,066 

589,114 

4,858.299 

1,982,019 

2,939,453 

1,798,769 

25,615,016 

44,493,829 

6,468,683 

10,813,151 

49,943,537 

27,327,451 


12,716,178,465 
62,410.875 


$2,768,589,340 


146.224.148 
50,942,187 


$2,965,755,675 


♦Total  value  automobiles,  and  parts  of,  exported  in  1913,  831,253,533;  in  1914,  833,198,806;  In  1915, 
S08.107.818. 

tDoes  not  include  fuel  or  bunker  coal  laden  on  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade,  which  aggregated  during 
1915,  7,062,653  tons,  valued  at  823,679,212 

IMPORTS. 
Merchandise   and    Specie    Imported   Into  the    United    States    During    the    Fiscal  Year 

Ended  June  30,  1915 


Articles 

Quantities 

Values 

Articles 

Quantities 

Values 

Merchandise. 

Merchandise 

Animals.  .                    ... 

$22,279,081 

Fish .... 

$18,398,219 

Art  works 

18,475,577 

Fruits  and  nuts 

43,901.195 

Automobiles  and  parts  of.  . 

1,.372,412 

Furs,  and  manufactures  of 

7,768,316 

Bristles lbs 

4,062.060 

3,613,084 

Gl.iss  and   glassware     .    .  . 

4,592.359 

Cars,  carriages,  etc 

1,462,303 

Hair,  unmanufactured,    .lbs. 

12,225,325 

2,550,937 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and 

Hats,  bonnets,  and  materials 

medicines 

83,818,357 

for 



10,127,429 

Clocks,  watches,  and  parts  of 

3,745,206 

Hides  and  skins,  other  than 

Coai.  bituminous tons 

1,429,608 

4.150.785 

fur lbs 

538,317,733 

104,177.106 

Cocoa,  or  cacao,  crude     lbs 

192,306,634 

22,893,241 

India  rubber,  gutta-perciia. 

Coffee lbs. 

1,118.690,524 

106,765,644 

and    substitutes    for,    un- 

Copper,   and    manufactures 

manufactured   

87,124.679 

of  (not  ore) 

20,432,681 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manu- 

Cork   wood,    and    manufac- 

factures of 

22,712,650 

tures  of . 

2,024.059 

Jewelry  and  precious  stones. 

15,655,100 

Cotton,  unmanufactured  lbs 

185.204,579 

23,208.960 

Lead   and   manufactures   of 

Manufactures  of. .  .  . 



46,205,123 

(contents) lbs 

83,259,140 

2,601,548 

Earthen,    stone    and    china 

Leather,   and   tanned   skins. 

8,681,472 

20,171,196 
1,587,398 

Feathers,    artificial    flowers. 

Malt  liquors     galls 

3,351,104 

etc .    . 

5,566,276 

Meats  and  dairy  products  . 

43,046,850 

Fertilizers      

10  348  006 

Oils 

35,725,051 
25  818  920 

Fibres,   vegetable,   unmanu- 

357,079 

40,420,017 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of 
Stock,  crude     

factured  tons 

4,817  583 

Fibres,  vegetable,  manufac- 

Rice     lbs 

277,191,472 

6,304,216 

tures  of    

61,567,669 

Silk,  unmanufactured 

83.130.557 
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Articles. 


Merchandise. 

SUk,  manufactures  of 

Spices lbs 

Spirits,  distilled. .  proof  galls 


bars,    blocks. 


Sugar 

Tea 

Tin,     In 

pigs 

Tobacco,  leaf 

manufactures  of. 

Toys 

Vegetables 


lbs 
lbs. 
or 
lbs. 
lbs. 


Quantities. 


$60,084,644 

3,289,737 

5,420,981,867 

96,987,942 

94,864,623 
45,764,728 


Values. 


$25,042,670 
5,926,972 
5,570,322 

173,992,603 
17,512,619 

30,777,617 

27,156,665 

4,501,571 

8,085,363 

9,329,732 


Articles. 


Merchandise. 

Wlnea 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

Wool,  unmanufactured   .lbs. 

Manufactures  of 


Total  merchandise. 


Specie:  Gold. . 
Silver. 


Total  Imports. 


Quantities. 


$308,083,429 


Values. 


$6,247,183 
60.734,755 
68,242,568 
29,791,356 


$1,674,169,740 


$171,568,755 
29,110,323 


$1,874,848,818 


VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE,   1902-1915 


Year 

Ending 
June   30 


1902 

1903  . 

1904  .  . 

1905  .  . 

1906 .  .  . 

1907 .  .  . 

1908.  .  . 

1909 .  .  . 

1910.  .  . 

1911 .  .  . 

1912.  .  . 
1913.. . 
1914. .  . 
J915. . . 


Exports. 


Domestic. 


$1,355 
1,392 
1,435: 
1,491 
1,717 
1,863 
1,834 
1,638 
1,710 
2,013 
2,170 
2,428, 
2,329 
2,716 


481.861 
,231,302 
,179,017 
.744,641 
,953,382 
718,034 
,786,357 
,355,593 
,083,998 
,549,025 
,319,828 
506,358 
,684,025 
,178,465 


Foreign. 


$26,237,540 
27,910,377 
25,648,254 
26,817,025 
25,911,118 
27,133,044 
25,986,989 
24,655,511 
34,900,722 
35,771,174 
34,002,581 
37,377,791 
34,895,123 
52,410,875 


Total  Exports. 


$1,381 
1,420 
1,460 
1,518 
1,743, 
1,880 
1,860 
1,663, 
1,744 
2,049, 
2,204, 
2,465, 
2,364, 
2,768, 


719,401 
,141,679 
,827,271 
,561,666 
861,500 
851,078 
,773,346 
011,104 
,984,720 
320,199 
322,409 
884,149 
579,148 
589,3401 


Imports. 


$903 
1,025 
991 
1,117 
1,226 
1,434 
1,194 
1,311 
1,557 
1,527 
1,653 
1,813. 
1,893 
1,674, 


320,948 
,719.237 
087,371 
,513,071 
563,843 
421,425 
341,792 
920,224 
819,988 
226,105 
264,934' 
008,234 
925,6571 
169,740' 


Total  Exports 

and 

Imports. 


$2,285, 
2,445 
2,451 
2,636 
2,970, 
3,315 
3,055, 
2,974, 
3,302, 
3,576, 
3,857, 
4.278, 
4,258 
4,442 


,040,349 
860,916 
,914,642 
074,737 
428,343 
,272,503 
115,038 
931,328 
804,708 
546,304 
587,343 
892,383 
504,805 
759,080 


Excess  of 
Exports. 


$478 
394 
469 
401 
517 
446 
666 
351 
187 
522 
551 
652; 
470 

1,094 


398,453 
422,442 
739.900 
,048,595 
300,667 
429.653 
431,554 
090,880 
164,732 
094,094 
057,476 
875,915 
,653,491 
419,6001 


Excess  of 
Imports. 


The  Imports  and  exports  of  specie  are  not  Included  In  the  above  table 

VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE   INTO  AND  FROM  THE  UNITED 
STATES  DURING   FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,   1915 


Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Austria-Hungary 

$9,794,418 

$1,240,167 

Brazil 

$99,178,728 

$25,629,555 

Azores  and  Madeira  Islands. 

531,538 

90,314 

Chile 

27,689,780 

11,377,181 

Belgium 

10,222,860 

20,662,315 

Colombia 

18,953,023 

6,675,564 

Bulgaria 

Denmark         

280,845 

12,490 

Ecuador 

4,478,757 

2,845,913 

3,160,699 

143,491 

77,158,740 

91,372,710 

79,824,478 

329,030 

369,397,170 

28,863,354 

Guianas: 

British 

353,397 

686,509 

28,159 

Finland    

1,841,037 

Dutch 

583,092 

Germany 

French 

421,297 

Gibraltar     

3,774 

3,499,975 

Paraguay 

28,126 

40,205 

Greece    

4,226,003 

23,499,646 

Peru 

12,596,648 

5,873,474 

Iceland  and  Faroe  Islands . 

83,866 

183,140 

Uruguay 

10,492,649 

5,171,323 

Italy 

54,973,726 

184,819,683 

Venezuela 

13,227,238 

5,764,442 

Malta,  Gozo,  etc 

21,237 

1,258,857 

Aden 

1,190,205 

1,587,676 

Netherlands 

32,518,890 

143,267,019 

China 

40,156,139 

16,402,475 

Norway    

10,668,864 

39,074,701 

German  China      

221,685 

Portugal 

5,121,939 

5,080,037 

Japanese  China 

451,886 

821,776 

Roumanla 

97,881 

391,001 

Chosen  (Korea)    

8,753 

1,188,441 

Russia  in  Europe 

2,512,381 

37,474,380 

East  Indies: 

Serbia,  Montenegro,  Albania 

411,423 

909.195 

British  India 

51,982,703 

11,696,094 

Spain 

18,027,492 

38,112.969 

Straits  Settlements .  .  . 

24,989,878 

3,845,765 

Sweden     

11,661,337 

78,273.818 

Other  British    

10,204,656 

438,875 

Switzerland 

19,335,483 

2,735,788 

Dutch 

9,245,784 

2,771,779 

Turkey  in  Europe 

5,673,373 

640,201 

French 

18,911 

United  Kingdom    

256,351,675 

911,792,454 

Hongkong 

2,044,5i39 

8,185,315 

Bermuda 

500,912 

1,485,950 

Japan  

98,882,638 

41,514,792 

British  Honduras     

1,343,300 

1,382,596 

Persia 

641,081 

1,352,279 

Canada 

159,571,712 

300.692,405 

Russian  Asia 

881,659 

23,353,151 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

1,391,668 

5,352,628 

Siam 

242,391 

619,707 

Central  American  States: 

Turkey  in  Asia 

6,555,334 

353,919 

Costa  Rica     

3,545,167 

2,413.318 

Australia .  .          

23,705,010 

43,620,676 

Guatemala 

6,558,546 

2,769,270 

New  Zealand.          

3,539,029 

8,365,973 

Honduras 

2,593,524 

5,004,443 

French  Oceania. . 

938,968 

676,180 

2,201,910 
4,388,136 

2,087,678 
19,209,053 

German  Oceania 

Philippine  Islands 

55,387 
24,020,169 

121,383 

Panama 

24,755,320 

1,947,382 
77,611,691 

2,101,966 
34,164,447 

British  West  Africa 

British  South  Africa 

394,751 
4,947,311 

2,924,575 

Mexico 

14,727,964 

West  Indies: 

British  East  Africa 

748,795 

618,546 

Barbados           

386,743 
5,561,585 

1,281,700 
4,564,703 

Canary  Islands          

Egypt 

116,227 
17,371,992 

985,411 

Jamaica 

2,879,241 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

5,535,558 

3,257,188 

French  Africa 

652,253 

2,490,204 

1,768,476 

185,707,901 

350,822 

598,972 

55,163 

1,542,836 

9,826,397 

73,776,258 

290 

2,776,000 

75,530,382 

703,354 

1,110,588 

2,256.669 

3,184,618 

5,680,299 

32,549,606 

550,600 

103,662 

Cuba 

Liberia 

Madagascar        

37,178 
45,733 
60,674 
380.835 
66,651 

152,64S 

Danish                

57,269 

Dutch 

Morocco 

Portuguese  Africa 

69,732 

3,089,460 

Haytt                 

Italian  Africa 

121,244 

Total    (including    smaller 
places  not  listed) 

Argentina 

$1,674,169,740 

Bolivia 

$2,768,589,340 

Grrain  Mecelpts. 
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IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  AND  EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE. 


CUSTOMS 

Districts. 


Atlantic 
Coast  Dlsta. 
Connecticut 
Georgia. .  .  . 
Maine    and 

N.  Hamp. 
Maryland.   . 

Mass 

New  York .  . 
N.  Carolina. 
Philadelphia 
Porto  Rico 
Rhode  Is.  . 
S.  Carolina  . 
Virginia   . 

Total  1915 
1914 
1913 

Gulf  Coast 
Districts. 

Florida  . . : . 

Galveston..  . 

Mobile 

New  Orleans 

Sabine.  .  . 
Total  1915 
1914 
1913. 


Imports. 


$3,916,797 
3,251,148 

7,517.332 

24,982,898 

152,65:^,791 

931,011.058 

1,990.746 

72.947..'524 

2.954.465 

1,798,797 

2,783,470 

6,847,624 

,212,655.650 

.374,620.578 

,375.849,835 


6,607,805 

10,147,643 

5,064.801 

79.745,404 

822.762 

102.388.415 

120.372,034 

103,612.409 


Exports. 


$2,033 
74,918,800 

19,853,297 

131,978498 

107,475,677 

,193,581,088 

11,314,715 

90,666,461 

7.044.987 

1,725 

13.015.126 

89,307,089 

,739,159,496 

,304,108,797 

,348,811,300 


18,269,839 
230,391.960 

21.124.990 
209.373,159 

29,274,786 
508,434,734 
566,387,662 
543,076,878 


CUSTOMS 
Districts. 


Mexle'n  Bor- 
der Districts 
Arizona.  . 
Eagle  Pass  . 
El  Paso.     . 
Laredo .... 
Total  1915, 

1914. 

1913. 
Pacific  Coast 

Districts. 
Alaska    .    . 
Hawaii   .  . 
Oregon.  .  . 
S.  Francisco. 
S.  California 
Washington 
Total  1915 

1914 

1913 
Nort'rn  Bor- 
der Districts 
Buffalo.  . 
Chicago  . 
Dakota  . . 
Duluth    and 

Superior 
Vermont. . 
Michigan . 


Imports. 


$5,042,296 

2.228,824 

9,392,626 

4,137,726 

20,801,472 

32.802,909 

27,059,560 


640,886 

5,716,023 

3,250,514 

76,068,028 

4,716,390 

68,466,567 

158,858,408 

138,151,367 

128,895,064 


31,414.948 
29.497,831 
11,120,612 

5,955,801 
18,136,401 

24,956,042 


Exporta. 


$3,437,127 

707,570 

8,489,891 

2,166,906 

14,801.494 

16.630.369 

24,902,645 


1,001,389 
377,509 
20,405,601 
81,500.979 
2.512.355 
67.887.784 
173,685.617 
136.243.148 
146.856,469 


73.959.328 
23.565.257 
25,345,327 

10,025,985 
29,394,299 
U7 .746.586 


Customs 
Districts. 


Montana 
and  Idaho 

Ohio 

Rochester. 

St.  Lawrence 

Wisconsin. 

Total  1915 

1914 

1913 

Interior 

Districts. 
Colorado    .  . 
Indiana.  .  .  . 

Iowa 

Kentucky.   . 

Minnesota  . 

Omaha.  .  .  . 

Pittsburgh  . 

St.  Louis.  .  . 

Tennessee..  . 

Utah  &  Nev. 

Total  1915 

1914 

1913 

Grand    total 

1915 

1914 

1913.  .  . 


Imports. 


$2,152,939 

8,346,667 

3.221.801 

28.275,724 

1,818,445 

164,897,211 

205,273,412 

153.612,547 


287,601 

935,096 

226,486 

475,010 

3,771,327 

709,227 

1,935,703 

6,038,424 

126,404 

63,306 

14,568,584 

22,705,357 

13,978,819 


Exports. 


$2,029,345 

12,702,888 

4,927,802 

32,257,643 

65,071 

332,019,531 

341,183,200 

401,997,518 


2,154 


486,314 


488,468 

25,972 

239,339 


1,674,169,740  2,758,589,340 
1,893,925,657  2,364,679,148 
1,813,008,234  2,465,384,149 


GROWTH    OF    UNITED    STATES    EXPORTS. 


Fiscal  Year 
Ending  June  30. 


1909  . 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 


Europe. 


$1,146,765,321 
1,135.914,551 
1,308,275,778 
1,341,732,789 
1,479,074,761 
1.486.498.729 
1.971.432.1S2 


North 
America. 


$309,475,694 
385,520,069 
457,059,179 
616,837,697 
617,413,013 
528,644,962 
477,081,320 


South 
America. 


$76,661,680 
93,246,820 
108,894,894 
132,310,451 
146,147,993 
124,539,909 
99,323,957 


Asia  and 
Oceania 


$101,463,660 
111.751.900 
151.489,741 
189,398,148 
194,169.465 
196,994,033 
192,232,230 


Africa. 


$17,035,434 
18,551,380 
23,600,607 
24,043,424 
29,088,917 
27,901,516 
28,519,651 


Total. 


$1,663,011,104 
1,744,984,720 
2,049,320,199 
2,204,322.409 
2,466.884,149 
2,364.579.148 
2.768.589.340 


1916  Domestic  exports  by  great  classes:  Foodstuffs  In  crude  condition,  and  food  animals.  $507,064,610; 
foodstuffs,  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  $452,767,729;  crude  materials  for  use  In  manufacturing,  $509,- 
436  254-  manufactures  for  further  use  In  manufacturing,  $357,459,326;  manufactures  ready  for  coasumptlon, 
5808,634,402;  miscellaneous,  $80,816,144;  total,  $2,716,178,465. 

COMMERCE    WITH    CUBA,    PORTO    RICO,    HAWAII.    AND    THE    PHILIPPINES. 


Fiscal 

YEAR 

Exports 

FROM    THE 

United  States  to — 

Imports  into  the  United  States  from — 

June  30 

Cuba. 

Porto  Rico 

Hawaii. 

Philippines 

Cuba. 

Porto  Rico 

Hawaii. 

Philippines. 

1908 

1909    . 

1910 

1911 

1912  . 

1913  . 
1914..    . 
1916. . .. 

$47,161,306 
43.913,356 

62.858.758 
60.709,062 
62,203.051 
70,581.154 
68,884,428 
75.530.382 

$22,677,376 
23.272.170 
26.478,100 
34,671,958 
38,470.963 
33.155.005 
32.568.368 
.30.149.764 

$14,638,717 
17.125.765 
20,289.017 
21.925.177 
24,647,905 
30,646,089 
25,773,412 
20,295,829 

$11,461,732 
11.182,176 
16,768,909 
19,723,113 
23.736.133 
25.3;4,793 
27,304,587 
24,691,611 

$83,284,692 
96,722,193 
122,528,037 
110.309,468 
120,154,326 
126,088.173 
131.303,794 
186,707,901 

$26,891,261 
26,391,338 
32,095,788 
34,765,409 
42.873,401 
40,529,666 
34,423,180 
41,960,419 

$41,640,505 
40,399,040 
40.161.288 
41.207.651 
55.076.070 
42.713,184 
40,678,580 
60,610,936 

$10,164,223 
9,433,986 
17,317,897 
17,400,398 
23,267,199 
21,010,248 
18,162,312 
23.834.388 

The  shipments  ol  merchandise  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska  In  1915  were  $20,792,609;  to  the  United 
States  from  Alaska,  $25,801,101.    __^__ 

GRAIN    RECEIPTS 


BY    SPECIFIED    PORTS.    CALENDAR 
(From  Annual  Reports  of  the  New  York 

YEARS    1910-1914. 
Produce  Exchange.) 

PORTS. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

New  York: 

By  canal   via  river 

Bushels. 
11,000.700 
441,688 
86.635.278 

Bushels. 
7,895,000 
3,913,254 
107,411,728 

Bushels. 

3.630.600 

4,268.675 

122.371.905 

130.171.180 

Bushels. 
4.371,700 
3,904.292 
131,768,203 

Bushels. 
5.803.900 

11.333,344 

By  rail    

142,127,622 

Total  New  York 

98.077.566 

119.219.982 

140,044.196 

159.264.866 

Boston 

PhlladelDhla      

22.451.292 
30.120.980 
32.861.922 
16.213.444 

28.904.930 
41.195,846 
42,123.646 
15,919.182 

31,846,400 
43,423,348 
56,010.887 
21.630.971 

42.046.105 
47.496,548 
68.764.883 
30.757,892 

26.033.229 
49.009.621 

68.909.106 

New  Orleans 

53.061.500 

Total 

199.725.204 

247,363,485 

281.982.786 

329,099,623 

356.278.322 

Montreal,  Canada 

45.427.290 

50,539,637 

59.393.707 

66,078,237 

99.054.293 

Grain  embraces  wheat  flour  reduced  to  equivalent  in  wheat,  corn.  rye.  oats,  barley,  malt   and   peas. 

Receipts  at  New  York.  Portland.  Boston.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Include  shipments  from  the 
West  to  foreign  countries  through  these  ports  on  through  bills  of  lading.  Receipts  at  Portland  via  Montreal 
are  duplications  of  recelpt.a  reported  at  Montreal.  Receipts  at  Baltimore  Include  flour  ground  by  city 
millers,  and  therefore  duplicate  an  equivalent  quantity  of  wheat  received  In  grain. 
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FOREIGN    CARRYING    TRADE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

IN  AMERICAN    AND    FOREIGN   VESSELS.      TOTAL   UNITED   STATES    IMPORTS   AND 

EXPORTS. 
(From  Report  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.) 


Year  Ended 
June  30. 


In    American 

Vessels. 


1902.  . 

1903.  . 

1904.  . 
1905. . 
1906    . 

1907.  . 

1908.  . 
1909.. 

1910.  . 

1911.  . 
1912. . 
1913 
1914 
1915 


By  Sea. 


S18o, 
214 
229 
290 
322 
318, 
272 
25.S 
260 
280 
322 
381. 
368 
571 


819, 
,o05, 
,735, 
.607, 
.347, 
331, 
513, 
B57, 
S37, 
206, 
451, 
032. 
379, 
931 


987 
032 
119 
946 
205 
026 
322 
217 
147 
464 
565 
495 
217 
912 


In  Foreign 

Vessels. 


919,029,314 
026.106,388 
001,203,514 
103,201,462 
367,667,354 
684.296.291 
520,739,864 
462,693,814 
721,962,475 
930,436,506 
109,018,858 
392.028,429 
417,085,308 
420.693,563 


Total. 


S2.104 
2,240, 
2,230, 
2.393 
2,690 
3.002 
2,793 
2,721 
2,982 
3,210 
3,431 
3.773, 
3.785 
3,992 


849,301 
,801,420 
938,633 
809,408 
014,559 
627,317 
253,186 
351,031 
799,622 
642,970 
470,423 
030,924 
464.525 
625,475 


Percent.  In 

American 

Vessels. 


8.8 

9.6 

10.3 

12.1 

12.0 

10.6 

9.8 

9.5 

8.7 

8.8 

9.4 

10.0 

9.7 

14.32 


By  Land 
Vehicles. 


$180,191, 
205,059, 
220.976, 
242,265, 
280,412, 
312.645, 
261,861, 
253. ,580. 
319,132, 
365,903, 
426,116, 
505.831. 
473,040, 
450,133 


048 
496 
009 
329 
387 
18«' 
952 
297 
528 
334 
920 
459 
280 
605 


Total  by 
Land  and 

Sea. 


52,285 
2,445 
2,451 
2.636, 
2,970 
3,315 
3.055 
2,974 
3,301 
3,576 
3.857 
4,278 
4,258 
4,442 


,040,349 
860,916 
914.642 
074,737 
426,946 
272,503 
115,138 
931,328 
932,150 
546,304 
587,343 
892.383 
504.805 
759,080 


In  the  year  1865  merchandise  carried  In  American  vessels  was  27.7  per  cent,  of  total;  In  1875, 
26.2  per  cent.:  In  1885,  15.3  per  cent.;  In  1895,  11.7  per  cent.  Merchandise  and  specie  to  1879, 
Inclusive;  merchandise  only  after  1879. 

FREIGHT    TRAFFIC    MOVEMENT.* 

PRODUCTS  OF  AGRICXTLTURE,   ANIMALS,   MINES,   FORESTS,   AND  MANUFACTURES. 
(For  year  ended  June  30,  1914      From  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 


COMMODITT. 


Products  of  agriculture: 

Grain 

Flour 

Other  mill  products 

Hay 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Other  products  of  agjiculture. 


Total   

Products  of  animals: 

Live  stock 

Dressed  meats 

Other  packing-house  products. 

Poultry,  game,  and  Qsh 

Wool 

Hides  and  leather 

Other  products  of  animals. , , , 


Total 

Products  of  mines: 

Anthracite  coal 

Bituminous  coal 

Coke 

Ores.' 

Stone,  sand,  and  other  like  articles 
Other  products  of  mines 


Total 


Tonnage 

Originating 

on  Road 


Tons. 

45,243,859 
9,568,383 
7,708,425 
6,981,271 
993,355 
3,698,311 

16,034,696 
8,596,833 


98,825,133 

14,274,440 
2,271,412 
2,353.625 
901,993 
395,056 
1,034,040 
5,121,723 


26,352,289 

75,130,309 
279,973,677 
29.863,226 
90,706,006 
85.713,747 
12,613,048 

574.000.013 


Commodity. 


Products  of  forests: 

Lumber 

Other  products  of  forests. 


Total . 


Manufactures: 

Petroleum  and  other  oils 

Sugar  

Naval  stores 

Iron,  pig  and  bloom 

Iron  and  steel  rails 

Other  castings  and  machinery. . 

Bar  and  sheet  metal 

Cement,  brick,  and  lime 

Agricultural  implements 

Wagons,  carriages,  tools,  etc. . . 

Wines,  liquors,  and  beers 

Household  goods  and  furniture. 
Other  manufactures 


Total . 


Merchandise 

Miscellaneous — other  commodities. , . 


Grand  total. 


Tonnage 

Originating 

on  Road. 


Tons. 
62,527,505 
28,566,090 


91,093,595 


10, 
3, 

11, 

3, 

11 

12 
38, 
1 
1 
4 
2 
38, 


968,514 
.789,861 
995.915 
950.233 
155,468 
,356.067 
981,136 
192,109 
569,831 
,595,846 
320,695 
139,928 
999.729 


142,015,332 

40,239,497 
35,934,471 


1,008,460,330 


*  Does  not  include  returns  for  switc^iing  and  terminal  companies. 


ALASKA    RAILROAD. 

On  April  10,  1915,  President  Wilson  announced  the  selection  of  the  route  for  the  Alaska  railroad  to 
be  built  by  the  Government. 

The  route  adopted  is  known  .as  the  Susitna  route,  and  extends  from  Seward,  on  Resurrection  Bay,  to 
Fairbanks,  on  the  Tanana  River,  a  distance  of  471  miics.  This  route  includes  the  existing  Alaska  Northern 
Railroad,  which  runs  from  Seward  through  the  Kenai  Peninsula  for  a  distance  of  seventy-one  miles  to  Turn- 
again  Arm,  and  it  is  to  be  bought  from  its  present  owners  by  the  Government  for  SI, 150,000.  The  contract 
for  the  purcha-se  of  this  road  was  signed  by  Secretary  Lane  of  the  Interior  Department. 

From  Turnagain  Arm  the  route  Is  to  be  extended  through  the  Susitna  Valley  and  acro^  Broad  Pass 
to  the  Tanana  River,  and  from  there  on  to  Fairbanics.  It  is  to  be  a  standard-gauge  road.  A  side  line  Is 
to  run  from  Matanuska  J\mction  into  the  Matanuska  coal  field,  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles.  The  road 
is  to  be  built  with  its  present  base  at  Ship  Creek,  on  Cook's  Inlet  The  grade  from  the  Matanuska  field 
to  Ship  Creek  is  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

The  Alaska  Northern  is  to  be  put  into  operative  condition  and  will  be  used  as  a  base  for  extending 
the  line  along  Turnagain  Arm  Under  the  contract  approved  by  the  President  the  road  is  taken  over  free 
from  all  debt  or  obligation  of  any  kind. 

The  estimated  cost  of  construction  of  this  line  from  Seward  to  Fairbanks,  Including  the  Matanuska 
Branch,  is  826,800,000.  The  President  has  made  an  order  directing  that  the  work  be  carried  on  by  the 
Alaskan  Engineering  Commission. 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Principal  Countries. 
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COUNTRIES    EXCELLING    IN    PRODUCTION 

OF     PRINCIPAL     STAPLES    AND    ]IESPECTIVE    QUANTITIES    PRODUCED    THEREIN. 
(Compiled  by  Bureau  of  ForeigQ  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce. ) 


Com- 
modity. 


Corn . 
Wheat 
Rye..      . 
Oats  .    .  . 
Rice. 
Sugar. 
Tea .  .  . 
Coffee 
Cocoa.  .    . 
Tobacco 
Cotton.    . . 

Wool 

Silk    

Coal. 

.i'otroleum 
rig  iron .  . 
Steel ...    . 
Copper 
TlJ 

Gold      . 

Silver 


Year. 


1911 
1914 
!914 
1914 
1914-15 
1913-14 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
I9I4 
1914 
1914 
1913 
1914 

1914 
1914 


Unit. 


Bushels    . 


1,000  lbs.      . 
Tons,  2,240  lbs. 

Pounds 

Bags,  132  lbs 
Pounds 

Bales,  500  lbs 
Pounds 

Tons,  2,240  lbs 
Bbls.,  42  gals. 
Tons,  2,240  lbs. 

Pounds  . 


[  Ounces,  fine 
1  Dollars    .  .  . 
Ounces,  fine 
Dollars 


countries  of  maximum 
Production. 


Country 


United  States 


Russia 

United  States. 

China 

Germany  . . . . 

China 

Brazil 

Gold  Coast   . 
United  States 


Australia.    .  . . 

China 

United  States 


Federated  Malay  States 
Trarisvaal.Cape  Colony. 
Natal 

United  States 


Quantity 


2,672,804,000 

891,017.000 

0909,982,000 

1,141,060,000 

(6) 

2,674,986 

dl99,439,733 

dll,269,724 

119,367,000 

1,034,679,000 

16,134,930 

711,134,203 

(A) 

458,504,890 

265,762,535 

23,332.244 

23,513,030 

1,224,484,098 

dl09,854,000 

I    8,395,964 

[  173,560,000 

72,455,100 

I  ;40,0B7,700 


Countries  Holding  Second 
Place. 


Country. 


Argentina    .  .  . 

Rus.sia  a 

Germany 

Russia  a 

British  India 

Cuba 

British  India 
Venezuela 
Ecuador.    .  .    . 
British  India 

Argentina . 

Japan 

United  Kingdom 

Russia 

Gei-many. . . . 


Japan 

Bolivia 

United  States. 
Mexico 


Quantity. 


204..5ti2.00O 

776,960,000 

440.000,000 

962,506.000 

c62.638.905 

2,597,732 

e307 ,2^9,669 

3917,397 

93,328,000 

(;450,000.0OO 

4,185.573 

d258,536.048 

022,865,004 

265,643,030 

667,502,677 

14,165,215 

14,736,621 

161,280,000 

d45, 800,000 

4,572,976 

94,531.800 

70,703,828 

^39,099,200 


a  European  Ru&sia  and  10  governments  of  Asiatic  Russia,  b  Actual  production  unknown,  c  Clean 
rice,  d  Domestic  exports,  e  Production  in  1913  g  Unofficial  estimate,  h  Production  unknown:  exports 
of  raw  silk,  including  wild,  from  China  during  1914,  14,478,530  lbs  ;  exports  of  waste  silk,  10,803,470  lbs. 
j  Commercial  value. 


THE    TWELVE    GREATEST    SEAPORTS. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of 
Commerce,  shows  the  relative  rank  in  tonnage  movement  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  world.  Figures 
of  coastwise  trade  are  not  included: 


Port. 

Year 

Entered 
Tons 

Cleared 
Tons 

Port 

Year. 

Entered 
Tons. 

Cleared 
Tons 

New  York  o  .    .    .  . 

London  g 

Hamburg  ft  . 

Rotterdam 

Hongkong-Victoria  c 
Shanghai  d 

1915 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1912 
1912 

12,647,606 
13,725,156 
14,18.^5.000 
12.307.358 
10.805,536 
9  186  340 

12,162.374 
11.403.908 
14,440.000 
12.200.906 
10.809.459 
9  4.'>6.463 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Marseilles 

Liverpool  ft 

Singapore  e 

Colombo  /      . 

Cardiff 

1913 
1912 
1913 
1912 
1912 
1913 

8,458,896 
7,986,609 
12,054,056 
7,927,842 
7.348,900 
7,617,450 

8,459,451 
8,076,767 

11,209,415 
7,955.305 
7.347,144 

10,447,151 

a  Fiscal  year.  &  Includes  only  oversea  navigation  c  Exclusive  of  Chinese  junks,  d  Tonnage  oT 
vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  Maritime  Customs,  e  Exclusive  of  native  craft,  warships,  transports, 
yachts,  and  vessels  under  50  tons.  /  Excluding  the  tonnage  of  vessels  that  called  for  the  purpose  of  coaling 
and  for  orders  only,     g  Includes  Queensborough      h  Includes  Birkenhead 


IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS    OF    PRINCIPAL    COUNTRIES. 

(Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Dome.'jlic  Commerce.  Department  of  Commeice.  from  the  official 

records  of  toe  various  countiies  ) 
(Years  ending  December  31.  unless  stated  otherwise;  imports  for  coasumption  and  exports  of  domestic 
merchanoise,  gold  and  silvp'-  bullion  and  coin  not  incl\ided.  unless  stated  otherwise  ) 


COUNTR1B.S 

Yr;; 

Imports 

Exports. 

Countries 

Yrs 

Imports 

Exports. 

Argentina 

1913 

$408,805,000 

$466,582,000 

India,  British  iae 

1914 

J594,521,00O 

$792,359,000 

Australia,  Common- 

Italy. . 

1913 

702,090,000 

483,255.000 

wealth  or  /  0  .  . 

1913 

388,102.000 

365,426,000 

Japan  k 

1913 

363,257,000 

314.965,000 

Austria-Hungary     . 

1913 

691,538,000 

562,247.000 

Mexico  Si 

1913 

93.020.000 

129.971,000 

Belgium      .  .    . 

1913 

974,623,000 

717,152,000 

Netherlands  /  . . 

1913 

1,574.990.000 

1,2:;9. 360,000 

Brazil  ft 

1913 

326,865,000 

315,586,000 

Norway 

1913 

148.022.000 

102,081,000 

Bulgaria  /. 

19;i 

38,474,000 

34,634,000 

Portugal 

1912 

80,585,000 

37,062.000 

Canada  t,-      

J9M 

633,692,000 

431,590,000 

Ru.ssia 

1912 

603,463,000 

782,181,000 

Chile             

1913 

120,274,000 

114,653,000 

Spain  / 

1913 

238,6)5,000 

194,281,000 

China  a 

1913 

427,400,000 

294,010,000 

Sweden  / 

1913 

226,872,000 

219,049,000 

Cuba  ft 

1914 

133,975,000 

170,776,000 

Switzerland 

1913 

370,525,000 

265,645,000 

Denmark    .... 

1913 

229,234,000 

170,812,000 

Union  S.  Africa  d 

1913 

187,489,000 

316,880.000 

Egypt  0 

1913 

137,738,000 

156,506,000 

United  Kingdom. 

1913 

3,207,801,000 

2,556,106,000 

France 

1913 

1.642.117,000 

1,326,950.000 

United  States  a  g 

1914 

1,893,926,000 

2,329,684,000 

Germany 

1912 

W, 54  4, 557 ,000 

62.131,718,000 

Uruguay  ft  c 

1913 

50,666,000 

65,142,000 

Greece 

1912 

30,428,000 

28,209,000 

Venezuela  g 

1914 

17,005,000 

36,324.000 

a  Inclunes  domestic  produce.  6  Unal  data,  c  Postal  figures  are  for  1912  d  Including  bullion  and 
specie  and  articles  for  Governments,  e  Years  ending  March  31  /Includes  bullion  and  specie.  g\eiir 
ending  June  30.  ft  Not  including  specie,  i  Government  stores  not  included  j  Imports  through  post- 
offlce  not  included.     A-  Excluding  Formosa  and  Sakhalin. 
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FOREIGN    COMMERCE,    PRINCIPAL    PORTS    OF    THE    WORLD. 

(Compiled  by   Bureau   of  Foreign  and   Domestic   Commerce,   Department  of  Commerce,   from   Offlclal 
Reports  of  the  Respective  Countries.) 


Ports 


EUROPE- 

London  (a) . 
Liverpool  (6) 

Hull 

Manchester  (c) 
Southampton 
Glasgow 
Grimsby 

Harwlcn 

Tyne  Ports  (d) 
Lelth . 
Cardiff 
Bristol 
Belfast 

Hamburg  (e) 
Bremen  (e) 

Antwerp 

Marseilles 
Havre. . 
Dunkirk. 
Bordeaux  .    . 


Genoa. 
Naples 

Trieste. 
Flume. . 


-United  Kingdom. 


Germany. 


Belgium. 
France 


Italy. 


Austria-Hungary. 


Russia. 
Petrograd  (St  Petersburg) 

Riga 

Odessa  .  . 
Reval.  .  . 
Vindau 

Rostov 

Libau. . 
Kherson. ... 
Vladivostok    .  . 
Batum  ... 

Turkey.  , 

Constantinople  (ft) 

Spain 
Barcelona  ... 

Bilbao . 

America — United  States  (f). 
New  York.  . 
New  Orlaans 
Galveston .... 
Massachusetts 
Philadslphia 


Maryland . 
San  Francisco 
Georgia 
Oregon  .  .  . 
Washington 

Montreal . . . 

Tampico .  .  . 
Vera  Cruz 

Havana 

Buenos  Ayres 

Santos 

Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Antofagasta 
Valparaiso     .    . 
Iquique      .    . 

Montevideo.   . 


Canada  (ft), 
MEXICO    (/) 


Cuba 
Argentina. 


Brazil 


Callao. 

Shanghai 

Canton. 

Tientsin 

Yokohama 
Kobe 
Osaka  .  . . 


Chile 


Uruguay. 
Peru 


Asia — China  (i). 


Japan. 


Year 


1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 

1913 
1913 

1912 

1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 

1912 
1912 

1913 
1912 

1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 

1912 

1912 
1912 
1912 

1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 

1914 

1913 
1913 

1913 

1913 

1913 
1913 

1913 
1913 
1913 

1911 

1913 

1913 
1913 
1913 

1913 
1913 
1913 


Imports 


$1,235,503,660 

854,029,794 

242,547,737 

171,741,734 

124,060,755 

89,959,116 

77,129,645 

124,763,765 

55,229,909 

761,640,864 

32,623,247 

87,691,663 

47,263,244 

1,084,324,537 
408,687,652 

625,991,233 

.  381,915,300 

363,668,900 

176,413,200 

88,606,300 

200,417,255 
62,296.223 

175,997,289 
43,832,566 

80,881.264 

50,456,602 

28,424,218 

36,249,332 

12,346,214 

474,314 

19,538,463 

11,409 

19,972,099 

6,298,856 

74,360,000 

60,531,340 
17,467,867 
11,974,404 

1,040,380,526 

89,382,621 

12,245,062 

159,915,970 

96,483,412 

34,489,494 

67,111,031 

6,269,676 

3,890,221 

55,391,565 

152,635,805 

22,824,592 
40.732,306 

97,642,444 

325,825,687 

88,603.778 
127,284,751 

12,108,864 
57,717,514 
10,390,167 

43,587,073 

18,935,775 

178,205,815 
23,175.799 
37,437,283 

157,777,051 
84,894,079 
36,579,320 


Exports 


$768,482,933 

950,368,220 

169,179,658 

102,237,602 

136,633,820 

176,514,004 

107,073,361 

42,142.046 

64,323,791 

35,201,881 

83,764,383 

19,651,749 

8,500,286 

817,274,716 
268,159,564 

588,734,262 

349,515,500 

255,576,200 

30,985,000 

90,950,300 

94,927,122 
37,458,259 

161,430,389 
53,923,188 

55,757,880 

110,066,779 

42,203,799 

8,750,556 
49,017,122 
30,749,647 
32,889,835 
14.228,819 

1,070,826 
18,281,391 

28,600,000 

30,470,074 
11,117,346 
16,126,848 

864.546,338 

193.839.961 

255,767,608 

65,715,181 

65.182,514 

109,690,231 

63,734,909 

110,594.931 

13.806.260 

55,012,215 

99,238,107 

40,379,464 
42,118.221 

48,145.281 

164,479,742 

159,062,949 
38,772,625 

23,657,343 

7,424,113 

25,588,583 

31,430,794 

11,066,343 

128,929,785 

40,778.686 

5.934,751 

117,080,848 

172,611,271 

20,754,413 


Total  Commerce 


$2,003 
1,804 
411 
273 
260 
266 
184 
166 
119 
111, 
116 
107, 
55, 


,986,493 
,398,014 
,727,395 
,979,336 
,694,575 
,473,120 
,203,006 
,905,811 
553  700 
842,745 
392,630 
343,412 
763,530 


1,901,599,253 
674,847,216 

1,214,725,495 

731,430,800 
619,245,100 
207,398,200 
179,556,600 

295,344,377 
99,754,482 

337,427,678 
97,755,754 

136,639,144 
160,523,381 
70,628,017 
44,999,888 
61,363,336 
31,223,961 
62,428,298 
14,240,228 
21,042,925 
24,580,247 

102,960,000 

91,001,414 
28,586,213 
28,101,253 


1,904 
283 
268 
225 
161 
144 
130 
116 
17 
110 


926,864 
222,582 
,012,670 
,631,151 
,665,926 
179,725 
485,990 
,864,657 
,696,481 
403,780 


251,873.912 

63.204,066 
82,850,527 

145,787,725 

490,305,429 

247,666,727 
166,067,376 

35,666,207 
65,141,627 
35,978,750 

75.017,867 

30.002,118 

307,135,599 
63,954,485 
43,372,034 

274,857,899 

267,505,360 

57,333,733 


Knowledge  of  Consular  Law  Needed  in  Trade. 
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FOREIGN    COMMERCE.    PRINCIPAL    PORTS    OF    THE    WORLD— Co^ti/iued 


Ports 

Year. 

Imports 

Exports 

Total  Commerce. 

British  Colonies 
Singapore  0) .    . 
Calcutta  {;o  (i)                     .... 

Bombay  (ft)      

Africa — Egypt. 
Alexandria    

AUSTRALIA. 

Sydney. . 

Melbourne 

1913 
1912 
1912 

1913 

1913 
1913 

$181,493,690 
168,633,067 
100.073.974 

117.442.507 

151.896.557 
118.377,145 

$136,077,690 
278,596.492 
204,670,999 

152.712.982 

151,376,244 
86,387.850 

$317,571,380 
447,229,559 
364,744.973 

270.155.489 

303,272.801 
204,764.995 

(a)  Including  Queensborough  (6)  Including  Birkenhead  (c)  Including  Runcorn,  (d)  Tyne  ports 
comprise  Newcastle,  North  Shields,  and  South  Shields,  (e)  Exclu.slve  of  trade  with  other  countries  of  the 
German  Empire.  (/)  Years  ending  June  30;  figures  are  for  customs  districts  as  of  the  fiscal  year  1914. 
iK)  Year  ending  March  31.  (i)  Direct  foreign  trade,  exclusive  of  re-exports  (J)  Inclusive  of  intercolonial 
trade,  but  not  treasure,     (i:)  Merchandise  only,  exclusive  of  Government  stores. 


KNOWLEDGE    OF    CONSULAR    LAW    NEEDED    IN    TRADE    WITH    FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES. 

(Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  Bulletin.  September  23.  1915  ) 


An  understanding  of  the  main  principles  of  the 
customs  and  consular  regulations  of  the  United 
States  affecting  imports  and  exports  will  enable  the 
American  exporter  to  look  at  the  question  of  the  rules 
prevailing  in  other  countries  from  the  foreign  point 
of  view,  and  to  avoid  the  tendency  to  consider  every 
foreign  consular  regulation  as  mere  red  tape  and  im- 
position, in  the  view  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce.  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  has  made  a  close  study  of  the  problems  to  be 
solved  by  those  engaged  in  selling  American  goods. 

It  has  been  found,  tor  iastance.  that  the  exporter 
to  La  tin- American  countries  is  apt  to  grumble  con- 
siderably at  having  to  fill  out  the  many  details  on 
his  consular  invoice,  but  is  often  unaware  that  just 
as  many,  if  not  more  details  are  required  by  the 
United  States  in  American  consular  invoices 

It  is  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  main  requisites  tor 
a  good  all-round  export  man  is  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  such  regulations,  especially  those  affecting  the 
Repul)llc8  of  Central  and  South  America.  In  order 
thoroughly  to  grasp  these  regulations,  the  student 
should  analyze  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  promul- 
gated He  will  find  that  the  main  objects  are  two,  in 
all  countries.  The  fees  exacted  for  consular  certifica- 
tion are  lar<;ely  for  the  upkeep  of  the  consulates  In 
the  various  cities  and  for  the  remuneration  of  the 
consular  officers  The  bulk  of  the  regulations,  how- 
ever, are  made  and  enforced  in  order  to  comply  with 
and  caiTV  out  the  Import  customs  requirements  of 
the  countries  of  destination,  each  country  naturally 
having  its  own  customs  laws  and  provisions. 

In  advocating  a  mastery  of  American  requirements 
as  preliminary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  those  of 
foreign  lands,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  mentions  a  few  of  the  details  which  have 
been  found  to  be  of  importance.  Any  brief  state- 
ment, however,  must  of  necessity  be  a  kind  of 
bibliog'-aphy  to  be  studied  by  the  commercial  student 
at  his  leisure,  and  to  be  enlarged  upon  by  him  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  subject  that  may  really  be  of 
interest  to  him. 

For  all  goods  imported  into  the  United  States 
amounting  to  $100  or  more,  there  must  be  taken  out 
a  consular  invoice,  which  mvist  be  certified  by  the 
United  States  Con-sul  at  the  point  of  sale,  manufac- 
ture, or  sliipment  of  the  merchandise.  The  tee  for 
each  certification  is  S2  50  Three  copies  of  the  con- 
sular invoice  are  usually  made  out.  The  original 
copy  is  retained  by  the  Consul  for  his  files,  a  duplicate 
is  given  to  the  exporter,  stamped  with  the  official 
seal  of  the  Consul  and  bearing  the  revenue  stamp  of 
$2  59;  a  triplicate  is  forwarded  by  the  Consul  to  the 
Collector  of  Customs  at  the  port  to  which  the  goods 
are  consigned,  and  sometimes  a  quadruplicate  is 
given  to  the  shipper  as  an  extra  file  copy 

There  are  two  forms  of  consular  invoices — one  a 
blue  form  for  showing  when  goods  have  been  pur 
chased  outright  and  are  the  property  of  the  consignee, 
and  a  white  form  issued  when  the  goods  are  sent  to 
the  United  States  on  consignment  and  are  still  the 
property  of  the  shipper. 


Oi  arrival  in  the  American  port,  the  shipment  has 
to  be  entered  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  official 
entry  of  the  vessel  at  the  Cu.stora  House  Goods  not 
entered  within  forty-eight  hours  are  sent  to  the 
general  order  warehouse  as  unclaimed,  often  entailing 
heavy  storage  and  cartage  expenses 

Several  kinds  of  entries  can  be  made.  If  goods  are 
free  of  duty  or  if  they  are  needed  for  Immediate  con- 
sumption, an  Import  or  consumption  entry  Is  made. 
If  they  are  not  needed  /mmcdiately  a  warehouse 
entry  is  made  and  goods  are  stored  in  warehouse,  to 
be  withdrawn  at  u  later  date  in  one  or  more  package 
lots.  Parts  of  packages  cannot  be  withdrawn  from 
bond 

Another  entry  Is  an  I.  T  (immediate  transporta- 
tion) entry,  which  means  that  goods  are  shipped 
through  to  another  city  of  the  United  States  In  bond 
(In  sealpd  carsK  and  that  the  required  entry  will  be 
made  by  the  ultimate  consumer  or  his  agent  in  that 
city. 

Forms  or  blanks  approved  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment must  be  used  in  clearing  merchandise. 
When  properly  filled  out  by  the  importer  or  his  rep- 
resentative, they  are  filed  with  the  consular  Invoice 
and  bill  of  lading  in  the  Custom  House,  and  duty  is 
assessed  at  the  appropriate  rates,  gauged  from  the 
invoice  description.  A  portion  of  the  consignment 
Is  designated  by  the  Collector's  representative  for 
examination  by  the  appraiser,  and  the  balance  of  the 
shipment  Is  delivered  to  the  Importer  If  the  ap- 
praiser finds  that  the  goods  are  correct  In  value  and 
invoice  description,  and  there  are  no  other  facts 
known  to  the  authorities  which  lead  them  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  the  invoice  In  general,  the  entire 
con.slgn"«ent  is  considered  as  released  and  the  im- 
porter secures  a  delivery  permit  for  the  portion  re- 
tained for  examination. 

Should  the  appraiser  desire  to  examine  any  other 
cases  than  those  preliminarily  examined,  he  orders 
the  additional  cases  to  the  appraiser's  warehouse, 
under  the  conditions  of  a  bond  given  by  the  Importer 
at  the  time  of  entry. 

In  the  matter  of  merchandise  which  the  Importer 
wishes  placed  in  Government  bonded  warehouse,  the 
.same  form  as  to  examination  is  followed,  the  differ- 
ence being  that  the  duty  is  not  paid  until  the  Importer 
desires  to  secure  actual  delivery,  and  he  then  files 
what  is  known  as  a  "duty  paid  without  entry  "  In 
the  case  of  such  a  warehouse  entry,  a  bond  Is  given 
by  the  importe'-  and  his  agents  guaranteeing  that  th3 
goods  warehoused  will  be  withdrawn  from  bond  and 
duty  paid  on  them  or  that  they  will  be  exported 
within  three  years  from  date  of  entry. 

Duties  paid  at  time  of  entry  are  considered  a  de- 
posit onlv  and  the  entire  entry  is  subject  to  review 
and  liquidation,  which  is  made  after  the  appraiser 
has  taken  action  on  the  invoice  Appeals  from  the 
action  of  the  appraiser  are  of  two  kinds — one  an 
appeal  from  his  valuation,  the  other  trom  the  duty 
suggested  by  him  These  appeals  are  heard  by  a 
Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and  in  certain  cases 
bv  the  United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  at 
Washington. 
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ManufacUires  in  the    United  IStates. 


MANUFACTURES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(From  Census  Bureau's  Summary  for  1909.  Issued  April,  1912.) 
Statement  of  the  general  results  of  the  Thirteenth  United  States  Census  of    Manufactures. 


SUMMARY     FOR     THE     UNITED     STATES     FOR     1909.* 


Number  of  establishments 

Persons  engaged  in  manufactures 
Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  employes 

Wage-earners  (average  number) 
Primary  horse-power  .    . 

Capital 

Expenses.  ...  .        . 

Services .    . 

Salaries 

Wages 

Materials .    . 

Miscellaneous 

Value  of  products 

Value  added  by  manufacture  (value  of  products 
less  cost  of  materials) 


Census. 


1909. 


268,491 

7,678,578 

273,265 

790,267 

6,615,046 

18,680,776 

518,428,270,000 

$18,453,080,000 

§4,365,613,000 

5938,675,000 

33,427,038,000 

S12, 141, 791, 000 

81,945.676,000 

520,672,052,000 

$8,530,261,000 


1904. 


6 

13, 

512,675, 

S13,138, 

53,184, 

$574, 

52,610, 

58,500, 

51,453, 

514,793, 


216  180 
,213,612 
225.673 
519,556 
,468.383 
,487,707 
581,000 
260,000 
,884,000 
4.39.000 
445,000 
208,000 
168,000 
903,000 


P6, 293, 695, 000 


Per  Cent,  of 

Increase, 

1904  to  1909. 


24 

2 

2H 

6 

21 

1 

52 

1 

21 

() 

38 

h 

45 

4 

40 

5 

37 

1 

63 

4 

31 

3 

42 

S 

33 

9 

39 

7 

35.5 


*Not  Including  Alaska.  Hawaii  or  Porto  Rico. 


MANUFACTURES  BY  INDUSTRIES  * 

Industries. 

A  verage 
Number 
of  Wage- 
Earners. 

Value 

of 

Products. 

Value 

Added 

by 

Manufacture. 

Per  Cent. 
Increase  In 
Ten  Years. 

(a) 
29   5 

(6) 

Slaughtering  and  packing      ..    . 

89,728 

Si. 370,568,000 

$168,740,000 

73   8 

Foundries  and  machine  shops 

531.011 

1,228.475,000 

688,464,000 

24   4 

53   9 

Lumber  and  timber 

695,019 

1,156,129,000 

648,011,000 

36.6 

51    9 

Iron  and  steel,  steel  works. 

240,076 

985,723,000 

328,222,000 

31    0 

65    1 

Flour  and  grist  mills 

39,453 

883,584,000 

116,008,000 

22   4 

76   2 

Printing  and  publishing 

258,434 

737,876,000 

536,101,000 

32.4 

86    7 

Cotton  goods 

378,880 

628,392,000 

257,383,000 

25,1 

85   3 

239,696 
198,297 

568,077,000 
512,798,000 

270,502,000 
180,060,000 

h%.\ 
31.] 

75.4 

Boots  and  shoes 

70   8 

Woollen,  worsted  and  felt  goods    . 

168,722 

435,979,000 

153,101,000 

29    1 

75   2 

Tobacco 

•166,810 

416,695,000 

239,509,000 

25   9 

58   0 

Car  shops 

282,174 

405,601,000 

206,188,000 

62.5 

86   0 

Bread  and  bakeries 

100,216 

396,865,000 

158,831,000 

66   5 

126   3 

Iron  and  steel,  blast  furnaces.    .    . 

38,429 

391,429,000 

70,791,000 

t2    1 

89   3 

Clothing,  women's 

153,743 

384,752,000 

175,964,000 

83   6 

141    5 

Copper,  smelting  and  refining 

15,628 

378,806,000 

45,274,000 

38   0 

129    4 

Liquors,  malt ... 

54,579 

374,730,000 

278,134,000 

38.3 

58   2 

Leather 

62,202 

327,874,000 

79,595,000 

19   4 

60   7 

Sugar  and  molasses,  not  Includ'g  beet 

13,526 

279,249,000 

31,666,000 

t4    3 

16   5 

Butter,  cheese  and  milk 

18,431 

274,558,000 

39,012,000 

44    0 

109   9 

Paper  and  wood  pulp    .       .    : 

89,492 

267,657,000 

102,215,000 

53   0 

110.2 

Automobiles 

75,721 

249,202,000 

117,556,000 

3278.9 

5148   6 

128,452 
13,929 

239,887,000 
236,998,000 

131,112,000 
37,725,000 

41.8 
14    2 

83   6 

Petroleum  refining.  .  .. 

91    2 

Electrical  machinery 

87,256 

221,309,000 

112,743,000 

107   7 

139   4 

Liquors,  distilled    .  .                       .        . 

6,430 

204,699,000 

168,722,000 

72   8 

111    5 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

129,275 

200,144,000 

89,903,000 

54   5 

108  8 

Copper,  tin  and  sheet  Iron 

73,615 

199,824,000 

87,242,000 

92    1 

155   0 

Silk  and  sUk  goods 

99,037 

196,912,000 

89,145,000 

51    4 

83   6 

Lead,  smelting  and  refining.  . 

7,424 

167,406.000 

15,443,000 

tlO   8 

4   6 

Gas,  Illuminating  and  heating 

37,215 

166,814,000 

114,386,000 

65   7 

120   3 

Carriages  and  wagons.  . 

69.928 

159,893.000 

77,942,000 

+  5   3 

15   6 

Canning  and  preserving 

59,968 

157.101,000 

55,278,000 

5   2 

5S    2 

Brass  and  bronze. .  . 

40,618 

149.989,000 

50,761,000 

49   5 

69    2 

Oil,  cottonseed 

17,071 

147,868,000 

28,035,000 

55    1 

151    8 

Agricultural  Implements 

50,551 

146,329,000 

86,022,000 

8   5 

44    6 

Patent  medicines 

22,895 

141,942,000 

91,566,000 

20   3 

59    9 

Confectionery 

44,638 

134,796,000 

53,645.000 

66.2 

122   3 

Paint  and  v.arnlsh  .  ...                  ... 

14,240 

124,889,000 

45,873,000 

46.8 

79   5 

Cars,  steam  railroad         

43,086 

123,730,000 

44,977.000 

28   8 

36    7 

Chemicals 

23,714 

117,689,000 

53,567.000 

24.7 

87   6 

Marble  and  stone  work 

65,603 

113,093.000 

75.696,000 

57.4 

77   6 

Leather  goods 

34,907 

104,719,000 

44,692,000 

19   2 

73    3 

All  other  Industries.     .                     ... 

1,634,927 

4,561,002,000 

2,084,399,000 

46   9 

100   7 

All  Industries,  total 

6.615,040 

520.672.052,000 

58,530,261,000 

40,4 

81.2 

♦In  the  year  1909.  (a)  Increase  In  average  number  of  wage-earners,  1899-1909.  (6)  Increase 
In  value  of  products,  1899-1909.     t  Decrease. 

In  the  above  table  the  Industries  are  arranged  In  the  order  of  their  gross  value  of  products. 
Some  of  the  Industries  which  hold  a  very  high  rank  In  gross  value  of  products  rank  comparatively 
low  In  the  average  number  of  wa''e-earners  employed  and  In  the  value  added  by  manufacture.  Where 
this  Is  the  case  It  Indicates  that  the  cost  of  materials  represents  a  large  proportion  of  the 
total  value  of  products,  and  that  therefore  the  value  added  by  manufacture,  of  which  wages  constitute 
usually  the  largest  item.  Is  not  commensurate  with  the  total  value  of  products. 


Manufacturing  Industries. 
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STATISTICS    OF    MANUFACTURING    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES.* 

Persons  Engaged  in      I 

Num- 

INDCSTRY. 

V  aiue 
Cost  of     Value  of  Added  by 
Materials.  Products.    Manu- 

fn/rt.lirp.-+ 

State. 

.of 
Estab- 

Pro- 
prietors, 

Average 

Capital. 

Salaries 

Wages; 

lish- 

Total. 

OfBclals 

Number 

ments. 

and 
Clerks. 

of  Wage- 
Earners. 

I 

Expressed  In  Thousands. 

Alabama  . . 

3,398 

81.972 

9,824 

72,148 

$173,1801 

S6,566 

S27.284 

$83,442 

S145.962 

S62,52» 

Arizona  . .  . 

311 

7,202 

761 

6,441 

32,873 

798 

5,505 

33,600 

60,257 

16,657 

Arkansas. . . 

2  925 

51,730 

6,748 

44,982 

70,174 

3,461 

19,113 

34.935 

74,916 

39,981 

California 

7,659 

141,576 

26,280 

115,296 

537,134 

22,956 

84,142 

325.238 

529,761 

204,523 

Colorado. .  . 

2,034 

34,115 

6,048 

28,067 

162,668 

5,648 

19,9.12 

80.491 

130,044 

49,553 

Connecticut 

4,251 

233,871 

23,079 

210,792 

517,546 

25,637 

110,119 

257.259 

490.272 

233,013 

Delaware .  . 

726 

23,984 

2,746 

21.238 

60,906 

2,322 

10,296 

30,938 

62,840 

21,902 

Florida .... 

2,159 

64,810 

7,337 

57,473 

65,291 

4,955 

22,982 

26,128 

72,890 

46,762 

Georgia.  . .  . 

4,792 

118,036 

13,448 

104,588 

202,778 

9,062 

34,805 

116,970 

202,863 

86,893 

Idaho 

725 

9,909 

1,689 

8,220 

32,477 

984 

6,498 

9,920 

22,400 

12,480 

Illinois 

18,026 

561,044 

95,280 

465,764 

1,548,171 

91,449 

273,319 

1.160,927 

1,919,277 

758,360 

Indiana.  . .  . 

7,969 

218,263 

31,279 

186,984 

508.717 

26,305 

95,610 

334,375 

579,075 

244,700 

Iowa 

5,528 

78,360 

16,725 

61,635 

171,219 

10,972 

32,542 

170,707 

259,238 

88,631 

Kansas .  .  . 

3,435 

54,649 

10.434 

44,215 

156,090 

7,351 

25,904 

258,884 

325,104 

66.220 

Kentucky . 

4,776 

79,060 

13,660 

65,400 

172,779 

9.603 

27,888 

111,779 

223.754 

111,975 

Louisiana .  . 

2,516 

86,563 

10,398 

76,165 

221,816 

9.008 

33,386 

134,865 

223,949 

89,084 

Maine.  . . 

3,546 

88,476 

8,521 

79,955 

202,260 

5,797 

37,632 

97,101 

176,029 

78,928 

Maryland   . 

4,837 

125,489 

17,568 

107,921 

251.227 

13,617 

45.436 

199,040 

315,669 

116,620 

Mass     .    . . 

11,684 

644,399 

59,840 

584,559 

1,279.687 

63.279 

301.174 

830,765 

1,490,529 

659,764 

Michigan  .  . 

9,159 

271,071 

39,572 

231,499 

583,947 

34.870 

118.968 

368.612 

685,109 

316.497 

Minnesota.. 

6,561 

104,406 

19,639 

84,767 

275,416 

15.451 

47.471 

281.622 

409,420 

127.798 

Mlssls-slppl 

2,598 

56,761 

6,377 

50,384 

72,393 

3.6.54 

18,768 

36,926 

80,555 

43,629 

Missouri    . . 

8,375 

185,705 

32,712 

152,993 

444,343 

28,99'! 

80.843 

354,411 

574,111 

219,700 

Montana  . . 

677 

13,694 

2,039 

11,655 

44,588 

2,054 

10,901 

49,180 

73,272 

24,092 

Nebraska.  . 

2,500 

31,966 

7,630 

24,336 

99,901 

5,491 

13.948 

151,081 

199,019 

47.938 

Nevada.  .  . 

177 

2,650 

393 

2,257 

9,806 

378 

1.982 

8,366 

11,887 

3.621 

New  Hamp. 

1,961 

84,191 

5,533 

78,668 

139,990 

4,191 

36.200 

98,157 

164,581 

66.424 

New  Jersey. 

8,817 

371,265 

45,042 

326,223 

977,172 

48,337 

169.710 

720,034 

1,145,529 

425,495 

New  Mexico 

313 

4,766 

623 

4,143 

7,743 

383 

2,591 

3,261 

7,898 

4,637 

New  York . 

44,935 

1,203,241 

199.260 

1,003,981 

2,779,497 

186,032 

5.57,231 

1.866,904 

3.369.490 

1,612,586 

N.  Carolina 

4,931 

133,453 

11,980 

121,473 

217.185 

6,903 

34,355 

121.861 

2)6,656 

94,795 

N.  Dakota. 

752 

4,148 

1.359 

2,789 

11,585 

629 

1,787 

13.674 

19,137 

5,463 

Ohio 

15,138 

523,004 

76,070 

446,934 

1,300,733 

72,147 

245,450 

824.202 

1,437.936 

613,734 

Oklahoma. . 

2,310 

18,034 

4,891 

13,143 

38.873 

2,045 

7,240 

34.163 

53.682 

19,529 

Oregon    .  .  . 

2,246 

34,722 

5,972 

28,750 

89,082 

4,047 

19,902 

60.552 

93.005 

42.453 

Penna    .... 

27,563 

1,002,171 

124,628 

877.543 

2.749,006 

110,897 

455,627 

1.582.560 

2,626,742 

1,044,182 

Rhode  la. . . 

1,951 

122,641 

9,103 

113,538 

290.901 

10,577 

55,234 

168.192 

280,344 

122.152 

S.  Carolina. 

1,854 

78,040 

4,994 

73,046 

173,221 

3,756 

20.361 

66,351 

113,236 

46,885 

S.  Dakota. . 

1,020 

5.226 

1,624 

3,602 

13,018 

616 

2,297 

11,476 

17,870 

6,394 

Tennessee.  . 

4,609 

87,672 

13,832 

73,840 

167.924 

9,186 

28,251 

104.016 

180,217 

76,201 

Texas     .... 

4,588 

84.575 

14,345 

70,230 

.    216,876 

10,868 

37,907 

178.178 

272,896 

94,718 

Ut&h 

749 

14,133 

2,348 

11,785 

52,627 

1,966 

8,400 

41,266 

61,989 

20.723 

Vermont. .  . 

1,958 

38,580 

4,792 

33,788 

73,470 

2,803 

17.272 

34,823 

68,310 

33.487 

Virginia. . .  . 

5,685 

120,797 

15,121 

105,676 

216,392 

9,101 

38.154 

125,583 

219,794 

94,211 

Washington 

3,674 

80,118 

10,998 

69,120 

222.261 

9,827 

49.766 

117,888 

220,746 

102,858. 

W.  Virginia 

2,586 

71,463 

7,570 

63,893 

150,922 

*,710 

33,000 

92,878 

161,949 

69,071 

Wisconsin.  . 

9,721 

213,426 

30,843 

182,583 

605,657 

25,737 

93,905 

346,356 

690,305 

243,949 

Wyoming . 

268 

3,393 

526 

2,867 

6,195 

311 

2.081 

2,608 

6,249 

3,64L 

DIst.  of  Col. 

518 

9,758 

2,051 

7,707 

30,553 

1.846 

4.989 

10,247 

25,289 

15,042' 

Total* 

268,491 

7,678,578 

1,003,532 

6,615,040 

18,428,270 

9.38.575 

3.427.038 

12,142,791 

20,672,052 

8,529,261 

*  For  year  1909.     Complied  from  abstract  of  the  thirteenth  censas. 
t  Value  of  products  less  cost  of  materials. 


NUMBER    OF    FACTORIES,    FACTORY    EMPLOYES   AND    HOURS    OF    LABOR, 
BY    INDUSTRIES,    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY.t 


Num- 
ber of 
Fac- 
tories. 

Number  of  Employes. 

Weekly  Hours  of 

Grand 
Total 

Office 
Force. 

Shop  Force. 

New  York  City. 

Total. 

Sex  and  Age 

Number  of  Shop  Em- 
ployes Who  Work 

Men 

(16 

Yrs.  or 

Over) . 

Boys 
(14- 
16 

Yr.=  .) 

Women 

(16 
Yrs.  or 
Over) . 

Girls 

(14- 

10 

Yrs.) 

61 
Hours 
or  Less 

52-57 
Hours 

58-63 
Hours. 

I.  Stone,  Clay  and  Glass 

PRODrrns 
Crushed  stone  (Brooklyn) 

Cut  stone 

Asbestos,  graphite,  etc .  . 

Abrasives  (Brooklyn) 

Composition  roofing  (Bklyn  ) 

Asphalt 

Plaster 

Artificial  stone 

2 

188 

17 

2 

3 

14 

12 

24 

11 

3,881 
868 
154 
141 
691 
682 
247 

■  ■i282 
63 
9 
10 
42 
35 
27 

11 
3,599 
805 
145 
131 
649 
647 
220 

11 
3,571 
684 
138 
13] 
649 
628 
213 

8 
4 

■"26 
115 

7 

"  ■  ■     19 
7 

2 

3,294 
104 

10 
160 
116 

29 

4 

290 

109 

64 

1 

145 
685 
116 
118 

66 

4 

148 

303 
534 

18 

230 


Manufacturing  Industries. 


New  York  Citt. 


I.  Stone,  Clat  and  Glass 
Products  — ■Continued. 

Plaster  and  composition 
casts  and  ornaments 

Brick,  terra  ootta  and  fire- 
clay products. 

Pottery  products 

Buildlne;  glass  <fe  plasa^'are 

Mirrors 

Cut  and  ornamental  glass 

Total — Group  1      .    . 

Manhattan      

Bronx.  .  .  

Brooklyn  

Queens 

Riciimond      .  .... 

II.  Metals,     Machinery 

AND    C'NVEYAN'^BS 

Gold  and  silver  relining     . . 

Silverware 

Gold  and  silver  leaf       .    ... 

Jewelry 

Lapidary  work 

Smelting  and  refining 
Chopper  goods ... 
Aluminum  goods    ... 
Brass  and  bronze  goods. . . . 
Sheet  metal  work  of  copper, 

brass  and  aluminum .    .  . 
Lead,  zinc  and  nickel  goods. 
M  iscellaneous  metal  no  veltlas 
Rolling  mills  &  steel  works 
Struc.  and  arch   Iron  work 

Forgings 

Sheet  Iron  work 

Hardware*     

Cutlery 

Implements  and  tools    . 
Edge  tools,  dies,  etc 

Firearms 

Metal  fur.  <fe  ofllce  fixtures 

Wire  work 

Car  wheels  &  railway  equip 
Cook'g,  heat'?  &  vent'g  ap 
Typewrifg  &  reglsl'g  mach 
Engines,  boilers,  etc 
Machinery*         .        .    . 

Castings 

Electrical  apparatus    

Carriages,  wagons  <fe  sleighs 
Bicycles  and  motorcyles 
Automobiles  and  parts 
Rallwa.*  repair  shops. 
Boat  and  shipbuilding  .    . 
Agricultural  machy.  (Man.) 
Profes'l  and  scientific  Instru. 
Optical  &  photog.  apparatus 
Lamps  refl't's,  stereop  ,  etc 
Clocks  and  time  recorders 

Scales,  meters,  etc 

Sorting  old  metal  (Brooklyn) 

Total — Group  II     

Mf  nhattan 

Bronx.  .  .  

Brooklyn 

Queens  .  .  .    . 

Richmond 

III.  Wood  Manu-^-acthres 
Sawmill  products.  .    . 

House  trim 

Packing  boxes,  crates,  etc. . 
Cigar  and  fancy  wood  boxes 

Cooperage 

Miscellaneous  wood  articles 
Furniture  and  i^pholstery   . 
Desks  pnd  office  furniture. 
Cabinet  work  and  fixtures.. 
Mirror  and  picture  frames 
Ca.sket.s 


Num- 
ber of 
Fac- 
torfes 


80 

20 
19 
15 
52 
151 


599 
297 

49 
197 

47 
9 


5 

72 

43 

593 

37 

22 

2 

3 

393 

89 

125 

9fi 

3 

320 

27 

422 

127 

26 

21 

79 

2 

49 

101 

4 

45 

42 

48 

484 

31 

21S 

275 

8 

396 

67 

56 

1 

52 

60 

471 

14 

39 

2 


Number  of  Employes. 


Grand 
Total. 


Office 
Force 


646 

1  252 
556 
9 

1,234 
2,900 


14,248 
4,721 
1,344 
5,058 
2,149 
976 


4,549 
2,949 

219 
1,!48 

177 
56 


35 
205 

67 

38 

266 

434 

5 

413 

84 

10 


43 

1,389 

392 

9,160 

888 

1.883 

115 

17 

12,453 

1,967 

2,241 

1.797 

885 

6,865 

1,333 

13,022 

2,800 

413 

102 

91 

7 

1.171 

1.461 

246 

1,579 

1,6.S1 

1,733 

14.579 

2,427 

10.378 

2,499 

9fi 

8.550 

7,584 

4,739 

3 

1,582 

719 

1,672 

1,397 

2,648 

32 


125,949 
62,485 

6,542 
40,116 
13,398 

3.408 


45 

97 

32 

44 

13J 

233 


1,057 
478 

98 
285 
12a 

67 


546 
5,415 
1,717 
1.784 
1,226 
2,558 
7,918 
72 
6.55,0 
I.ISO 

590 


11 

132 

37 

1,085 

70 

130 

2 

899 

143 
120 
120 
9 
684 
127 
918 
329 

54 
4 

72 

154 

96 

9 

198 

206 

.240 

1,361 

104 

2,695 

76 

5 

1.1^3 

352 

203 

149 
128 
193 
71 
246 
1 


Shop  Force. 


Total. 


601 

1,155 

521 

941 

1.096 

2.667 


13,191 
4,243 
1,246 
4.773 
2,020 
909 


12,616 

8,187 

438 

2,-(22 

1,037 

232 


33 

447 

124 

90 

23 

146 

418 

12 

34'- 

P9 

48 


32 

1,257 

355 

8,075 

81S 

1,758 

113 

17 

11,564 

1,824 

2,121 

1,677 

876 

6,181 

1,206 

12,104 

2,471 

369 

98 

844 

7 

1,017 

1,365 

237 

1,331 

1,475 

1,493 

13,218 

2,323 

8,183 

2,423 

91 

7,367 

7,212 

4,636 

3 

1,433 

591 

1,479 

1,326 

2,402 

31 


Sex  and  Age 


Men 

(16 

Yrs.  or 

Over) 


113,333 

64  298 

6,104 

37,394 

12,361 

3,176 


589 

1,105 

334 

861 

1,069 

2,2  S9 


12,272 
3,821 
1,231 
4,338 
1,992 
890 


513 
4.968 
1,593 
1,094 
1,203 
2,412 
7,500 
60 
6,212 
1,"81 

542 


31 

1,170 

240 

6,989 

795 

1,751 

89 

13 

10,644 

1.573 

1,747 

1,190 

861 

6,158 

1.204 

10,199 

2,291 

224 

98 

819 

6 

977 

1,203 

237 

1,358 

1,355 

1,485 

12,697 

2,308 

6.620 

2,42 

90 

7.296 

7.177 

4,521 

3 

1,194 

511 

1,376 

1,106 

2,314 

31 


Boys 

(14- 

16 

Yrs.) 


1 

2 
57 

9 
42 


127 

47 

1 

57 

22 


104,371 

49.8.34 

5,943 

33,921 

11,582 

3,0fl 


512 

4,958 

1,585 

1,101 

1.200 

2,215 

6,772 

PO 

6,16 

992 

4431 


16 

5 

119 

19 
1 
6 

98 

20 
23 
38 

7 

2 

84 

16 

7 

\2 

1 

10 

15 

ie 

2 

8 

42 

5 

51 

2 

1 

62 

12 

13 

13 
9 
5 
1 
6 


Women 

(16 
Yrs.  or 
Over) 


747 
442 

25 
210 

64 
6 


6 

5 

26 

O 

29 
24 

\i 

18 
4 


49 

178 

19 

17 

310 


746 
350 

14 

357 

6 

1 


1 

70 

104 

932 

3 

6 

18 

4 

804 

229 

327 

428 

15 

16 

1.764 
161 
127 

13 

30 
142 

6 
118 

470 

10 

1,.502 


9 

23 

2 

220 
71 
99 

219 

82 


Girls 

(14- 

16 

Yrs.) 


51 

Hours 

or  Less. 


10 
4 

1 
26 


46 
25 


21 


1 

6 

35 

1 


2 
24 
21 


57 
3 
1 


10 


8,025 
3,f38 

130 
3,198 

680 
79 


4 

3 

548 


150 
701 

'28 
70 
91 


Weekly  HouRa  op 
Labor. 


Number  of  Shop  Em- 
Dloyes  Who  Work 


190 

84 

6 

65 

35 


411 

458 

HO 
435 

207 
802 


5,999 
1.875 
971 
1,368 
1,771 
14 


25 
111 
160 
1,313 
724 
539 
111 
4 
918 

203 
322 
210 

426 

705 
3,484 

454 
40 
28 

230 

1 

41 

146 

592 

586 

69 

4,108 

85 

2,749 

249 

14 

3,063 

112 

1,634 

156 
118 
321 
63 
592 


62-57 
Hours 


24,715 

12,381 

707 

7,949 

3,418 

260 


9 

1,740 

79 

114 

3 

590 

1,868 

42 

2,984 

56 

46 


469 
275 
222 
851 
1.764 


4.451 

1,965 

.   36 

1,94S 

12S 

374 


7 

774 

161 

6,358 

94 

979 

2 

4 

7,423 

999 

1,478 

1,304 

19 

5.59S 

327 

6,692 

1,204 

297 

66 

463 

6 

529 

807 

219 

273 

889 

1,421 

8.915 

2,070 

5,087 

2.026 

19 

4,162 

2.241 

2,902 

3 

1.260 

466 

1,042 

1,263 

1,632 

15 


58-63 
Hours. 


71,486 

34.042 

4,418 

23,137 

7.145 

2.744 


18 

1,174 

670 

863 

231 

1,287 

3,153 

l.s 

2,153 
603 
421 


102 

228 
169 
284 
38 
101 


2.732 
403 
239 

1,448 
121 
521 


372 

34 

404 


240 

3,202 

622 

321 

163 

867 

167 

174 

1,928 

813 

22 

4 

151 

■  447 

412 

18 

516 

3 
170 
168 
347 

148 

58 

130 

4,025 


27 

7 

116 

178 
16 


16,250 

7,661 

792 

6,215 

1,410 

172 


486 
2,064 
844 
727 
969 
635 
2,418 

1,045 

422 

75 


•  Not  elsewhere  classified 


Manufacturing  Industries 


231 


New  York  City. 


III.  Wood  M'f's— Con* 
Pianos,    organs    and    other 

musical  Instruments. 
Pulp  and  flhre  goods  (Man  ) 
Mats,  baskets,  etc 

Brooms 

Cork  cutting  and  cork  goods 

Smoking  pipes 

Pencils  and  pen  holders 

Total — Group  III     . 

Manhattan 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Queens  

RiehiDond 


IV.    FuHs,    Leather    and 
Rubber  Goods. 

Leather ... 

Furs  and  fur  goods 

Leather  and  canvas  b«'lllng, 

hose,  washers,  etc. . 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Travelling  bags  and  trunks. 

Boots  acd  sh'^  es 

Leather  gloves  and  mittens 
Miscellaneous  leather  eoods 
Canvas  ard  sporting  goods 
Rubber  and  gutta  percha 
Buttons  and  other  articles  ol 

pearl,  celluloid,  etc 

Brushes 

Articles  of  hair,  feathers,  etc. 

Total— Group  IV 

Manhattan 

Bronx 

Brooklyn   

Queens     

Richmond 


V.  Chemicals,  Oils, 
Paint',  Etc. 
Proprietary  medicines   .  .  . 

Chen'Icals 

Paint,  varnish,  etc 

Dyes,  colors  and  Inks. . .  . 
Wood  alcohol  <t  essential  oils 
Animal  &  miner!  oil  products 
Soap,  perfumery  &.  cosmetii's 

Starch 

Glue,  mucilage,  etc     . . . 

Fertilizers  (Queens) 

Matches  and  explosives  . . . 
Photci.  supplies  *  photoe'y. 

Total  -  Group  V 

Manhattan    ...  .    . 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Queens     

Richmond        

VI.  Paper. 

Sorting  waste  paper 

Pulp  and  paper  .      

Total — Group  VI 

Manhattan 

Brooklyn  

Queens         

Richmond        

VII.  Print'g  &  Paper  Goods 
Paper  boxes  and  tubes 
Paper  bags  and  sacks .    ... 
Miscellaneous  paper  goods 
Printing  and  book  making 
Wallpaper 

Total— Group  VII   

Manhattan 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Queens   

Richmond 


1 

Number  of  Employes 

Weekly  Hours  of 

Shop  Force. 

i — ' 

Number  of  Shop  Em- 

Num- 
ber of 
Fac- 
tories. 

Grand 
Total. 

Office 
Force 

Total. 

Sex  and  Age. 

ployes  Who  Work 

Men 
(16 

Boys 

(14- 

Women 
(16 

Girls 
(14- 

61 
Hours 

62-67 

58-63 

Yrs.  or 

16 

Yrs.  or 

16 

or  Less 

Hour^. 

Hours. 

Over) . 

Yrs.) 

Over). 

Yrs.) 

156 

11,662 

50? 

11,159 

10,503 

332 

277 

47 

769 

10,190 

200 

10 

201 

37 

164 

102 

1 

59 

2 

6 

139 

19 

24 

684 

24 

660 

425 

16 

117 

2 

29 

450 

81 

14 

206 

8 

197 

180 

3 

4 

1 

72 

62 

63 

29 

1,063 

46 

1,017 

586 

4 

420 

7 

43 

911 

63 

16 

1,498 

33 

1,465 

1,199 

14 

23C 

22 

45 

1,420 

5 

2,098 

83 

2,015 

866 

Q 

1,120 

26 

29 

1,086 

1,881 

46,875 

2  520 

44,356 

39,875 

506 

3,822 

152 

8,524 

25,739 

10,001 

1.233 

25.331 

1.511 

23,790 

21,223 

2/3 

2,217 

77 

5,453 

13,535 

4,802 

118 

5,124 

211 

4,913 

4,685 

124 

84 

20 

846 

3,597 

470 

460 

12,451 

591 

11,860 

10,377 

68 

1.384 

41 

1,640 

6.161 

4,068 

5f 

3,729 

167 

3.562 

3,360 

51 

137 

14 

640 

2.396 

527 

14 

240 

10 

230 

230 

45 

51 

134 

25 

539 

39 

500 

462 

3 

35 

28 

229 

243 

979 

11,823 

758 

11,065 

8,473 

20 

2,550 

22 

7,798 

2,7(i3 

499 

21 

400 

68 

332 

309 

1 

22 

38 

282 

12 

41 

231 

22 

209 

181 

1 

27 

3<i 

141 

30 

108 

2,118 

103 

2,015 

1,832 

S 

174 

i 

107 

1,270 

638 

263 

11.595 

467 

11,128 

8,574 

84 

2,388 

82 

1,203 

8.871 

1,032 

30 

672 

15 

667 

249 

5 

378 

25 

313 

,?43 

1 

355 

6.831 

427 

6,404 

4,548 

103 

1,700 

53 

475 

4,971 

958 

165 

2,749 

18? 

2,5P.7 

1.432 

18 

1,066 

61 

455 

1,.'^78 

2.34 

133 

3.3fl 

286 

3,105 

2,503 

33 

655 

14 

408 

2,323 

374 

149 

3,477 

213 

3,2P4 

2,149 

33 

1,010 

72 

497 

2,286 

482 

61 

1,138 

79 

1,059 

699 

25 

324 

11 

199 

696 

164 

190 

2;0t<7 

161 

1,9.36 

951 

10 

962 

13 

369 

1.451 

116 

2,520 

47,061 

2,S20 

44.241 

32,362 

344 

11.181 

354 

11,928 

?7,.603 

4,783 

2,043 

31,195 

2,186 

29,009 

21,318 

178 

7.294 

219 

10,084 

16,093 

2,82 1 

57 

634 

13 

621 

452 

3 

162 

4 

120 

291 

210 

387 

13,324 

648 

12,776 

9,328 

139 

3,206 

104 

1,627 

9,662 

1,573 

,   32 

1,904 

72 

1,832 

1  261 

24 

520 

27 

97 

1,554 

179 

1 

4 

1 

3 

3 

f.9 

1,792 

457 

1.335 

532 

11 

,52 

40 

1,063 

246 

37 

161 

5,452 

906 

4,646 

?,116 

23 

1,364 

43 

1,695 

1,994 

800 

98 

3,583 

473 

3,110 

2,695 

18 

397 

288 

1,782 

1,015 

96 

2,587 

507 

2,080 

1,672 

18 

381 

9 

738 

719 

621 

65 

702 

163 

539 

485 

2 

51 

172 

211 

84 

55 

3.083 

144 

2.939 

2,751 

19 

165 

16.5 

2,333 

191 

123 

3,103 

374 

2,729 

1,820 

7 

881 

21 

716 

726 

1.288 

3 

50 

3 

47 

37 

10 

O 

28 

11 

21 

516 

112 

404 

379 

4 

21 

58 

113 

41 

1 

7 

7 

7 

7 

."> 

370 

S 

362 

190 

6 

162 

5 

76 

286 

84 
801 

1.409 

266 

1.203 

820 

l.S 

362 

3 
126 

573 

604 

26 

22,714 

3,413 

19,301 

11,504 

125 

4,646 

6.542 

9,040 

4,121 

618 

8,786 

2.15". 

6.630 

4,154 

61 

2,344 

7) 

3,641 

2.199 

777 

13 

418 

52 

366 

-13 

3 

148 

2 

230 

70 

66 

208 

8,186 

722 

7,464 

6,156 

26 

1,261 

22 

1,423 

3,835 

1,845 

48 

3,4.5 

383 

3,092 

2.541 

28 

504 

19 

168 

2,257 

540 

14 

1,849 

100 

1,749 

1,440 

8 

L89 

VI 

80 

6/9 

893 

60 

712 

53 

659 

529 

2 

128 

43 

1.34 

463 

14 

825 

47 

778 

625 

3 

148 

2 

46 

297 

3',  6 

74 

1,537 

100 

1,437 

1.154 

5 

276 

2 

89 

431 

8-9 

60 

720 

56 

664 

609 

4 

149 

2 

44 

167 

434 

11 

467 

21 

446 

366 

1 

79 

41 

216 

175 

1 

49 

4 

45 

45 

, 

2 

301 

19 

282 

234 

48 

4 

48 

230 

265 

11,690 

376 

11,214 

4,696 

71 

6,093 

364 

2,362 

8,296 

566 

H 

667 

79 

588 

309 

3 

274 

2 

39 

368 

181 

255 

8,204 

1,413 

6.791 

2,585 

96 

3,952 

169 

2,227 

4,450 

114 

2,121 

64935 

9,767 

65,16S 

43,215 

525 

11.181 

247 

42.739 

12,023 

379 

17 

1,122 

105 

1.017 

802 

2 

209 

4 

41 

437 

639 

2,672 

86,518 

11.740 

74.778 

61,607 

696 

21,709 

766 

47.398 

26,574 

1,779 

2,232 

70,505 

10,650 

59,865 

42,832 

643 

15,990 

490 

39,588 

19,156 

1.084 

49 

2,500 

226 

2,275 

1,239 

6 

1,023 

7 

1,746 

504 

26 

339 

12,716 

804 

11,912 

7,078 

12^ 

4,449 

257 

5,898 

5,358 

656 

37 

650 

63 

597 

373 

14 

204 

6 

133 

451 

13 

15 

147 

8 

139 

85 

5 

43 

6 

34 

105 

232 


3Ianufa during  Industries. 


New  York  City. 


Num- 
ber of 
Fac- 
tories 


VIII.  Textiles. 

Broad  silks 

Silk  knit  goods  and  gloves 

Carpets  and  rugs 

Felt  and  felt  goods 

Woollens  and  worsteds 

Wool  &  felt  hats  (Brooklyn) 

Cotton  goods •.  .  . 

Cotton  and  woollen  hosiery 

and  knit  goods    .    .    . 
Dyeing,  finishing,  etc  . 
Curtains,    embroideries    and 

dress  trimmings    .  .    . 

Cordage  and  twine 

Jute  manufactures  (Bklyn  ) 
Oilcloth  etc 

Total—  Group  VIII 

Manhattan 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Klchmond 

IX.  Clothing,  Millinery 
Laundering.  F.ic. 

Men's  tailoring 

Men'sshirts,col.&  white  g'df. 
Men's  furnishings 
Boys'  tailoring    .    . 

Boys'  waists 

Ilalncoats 

Women's  cloaks,  suits  it  sU'ts 
Women's  white  goods. 
Negligee  and  petticoats 
Women's  dresses  and  waists 
Women's  neckwear,  etc 
Corsets,  garters,  etc 
Children's  coats. 
Children's  dresses    . 

Infants'  wear 

Men's  caps  and  hats 

Feathers  and  artificial  flowers 

Millinery 

Needlework 

Sheets,'pillovv  cases  &  h'dk'is. 
Umbrellas  and  parasols 
Steam  laundries 

Chinese  laundries 

Cleaning  and  dyeing .    . 
Clip  sorting 

Total — Group  IX 

Manhattan 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Richmond 


67 

20 

14 

2 

7 

9 

25 

241 
9( 

514 

12 

2 

3 


1,013 
602 

84 
288 

34 


Number  of  Employes. 


Grand 
Total 


Office 
Force 


Shop  Force. 


Total 


4,642 
3,107 

384 
38 

301 
1,328 

425 

5,591 
2,627 

11,274 

2,573 

1  826 

846 


34,962 
12,544 

3,701 
14  918 

2,911 
888 


4,280 
ii9J 
286 
2/9 
61 
166 

2.6/5 
3/5 
228 

2,051 

101 

99 

169 

247 

111 

340 

468 

542 

595 

46 

64 

1,759 

1,027 
120 
173 


61,829 

12,128 
5,616 
9,682 
2,3/0 
4,423 

55,061) 

13,907 
6,404 

54.904 
4,612 
4,263 
4,832 
7,223 
3,713 
7,041 
9,317 

12,296 
8,681 
2,572 
1.310 

13.401 
2,680 
2,105 
1,965 


198 
92 

7 

5 

8 

47 

59 

171 
163 

571 
221 

28 
U 


1,5S2 

784 

159 

537 

86 

16 


Men 

(16 

Yrs.   or 

Over) 


4,444 
3,015 

377 
33 

293 
1,2S1 

366 

5,420 
2,464 

10,703 

2,352 

1,798 

834 


33,380 
11,760 

3,542 
14,381 

2.825 
872 


X. 


Food.  Liquor.s,  and 

Tobacco. 

Fl'r,  feed  &  other  cereal  pr'd'ts 

Sugar  and  raolas.scs  relining. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  canning 

and  preserving        

Coffee    and    spice    roasting 

and  grinding 

Chocolate  and  cocoa 

Salt 

Groceries* 

Slaughtering  &  meat  pack'g 

Dairy  products 

Macaroni  &  other  food  pastes 
Bread  &  other  bakery  prod'ts 
Confectionery  and  ice  cream 
Artificial  ice  and  dist.  water 
Cider,   vinegar,   grape  juice. 

Mineral  and  soda  waters  . 

Malt 

Malt  liquors 

Vinous  and  distilled  liquors 
Cigars  &  other  tobacco  prod'i 


16,552'312,254 

11,U94'252,983 

746]     5,300 

3,55U|  60,590 

215      2,634 

471         747 


20 

7 


98 


64 

7 

6 

69 

101 

7 

45 

2,681 

742 

53 

6 

148 

2 

84 

91 

702 


593 
3,593 

3,046 

1,320 

526 

117 

2,599 

4,531 

1,332 

764 

18,710 

10,738 

1.070 

70 

1,134 

193 

6,976 

1,190 

24.077 


2,032 
410 
36.^ 
256 
52 
2/7 

2,356 
39j 
226 

1.918 
179 
235 
121 
139 
15-J 
236 
378 
570 
477 
111 
86 
554 

■  128 

71 


Sex  »nd  Age. 


Number  of  Shop  Em- 
ployesWho  Work 


Boys 

(14- 

16 

Yrs.) 


1,903 
464 
178 

1 
112 
864 

94 

1,895 
2,028 

3,659 
1,171 

750 
701 


13,89 
5,005 
1,504 
5,44 
l,i72 
769 


59,797 

11,718 
5,266 
9,426 
2.318 
4,140 

52.724 

13,617 
6,179 

52.986 
4,333 
4,028 
4,710 
7,084 
3,659 
6,805 
8,939 

11,726 
8,204 
2,461 
1,224 

12,847 
2.680 
1,977 
1,894 


11,716300,63.*  149,950 


Women 

(16 
Yrs.  or 
Over) 


(.iris 

(IV- 
16 

Yrs.) 


79 

10 

1 


1 
4 
6 

27 
10 

82 

1 

22 


24 
96 
40 
74 
33 


46,076 

4,276 

2,132 

6,S04 

1,048 

3,199 

40,558 

1,521 

1,354 

12,751 

507 

495 

3,151 

1,331 

596 

5,105 

1,697 

3.787 

2,419 

281 

439 

5.520 

2,671 

1.182 

1,051 


2,312 

2,474 

193 

15 

178 
409 
259 

3,323 
414 

6,720 

1,156 

1,010 

73 


18,536 
6,4,64 
1,874 
8,638 
1.467 
103 


10,676 

114 

890 

30 

6 


242,30'; 

5.186 

49,700 

2,604 

741 


40 
276 

378 

310 

54 

34 

800 

485 

227 

35 

349 

523 

69 

12 

97 

12 

711 

370 
600 


553 
3,317 

2,668 

1,010 

■172 

S3 

1,799 

4,046 

1,105 

729 

18,301 

10,215 

1,011 

58 

1,037 

181 

6,265 

820 

23,477 


120,629 

2,995 

24,940 

1,012 

374 


130 
54 
27 
20 

6 
10 
39 
24 

8 
59 
16 

8 

6 
11 

5 
38 
55 
4 
70 

9 

7 
65 


51 
Hours 
or  Less. 


150 
6 
5 

2 
4 


176 
12 

241 
24 
16 


70'. 
205 
12^ 
222 
153 


Weekly  Hours  of 
Labor. 


52-57 
Hours 


58-63 
Hours. 


1,181 
133 
121 

■  ■  2ii 

486 
37 

808 
575 

1,544 
37 
38 


717 
5.56 

17 
128 

13 


13,424 
7,050 
2,990 
2,520 
1.237 
930 

12,060 

11,762 
4.752 

39,653 

3.685 

3,444 

1,632 

5,617 

2,840 

1,643 

6.802 

7.770 

5.436 

2,040 

773 

7,237 

9 

786 

835 

146,827 

119,007 

2,052 

23,952 

1,471 

345 


501 
3,101 

1,033 

691 

343 
50 

895 
3,908 
1,030 

510 

15,999 

4,924 

1,011 

50 

1,033 

181 

6,236 

713 

10,381 


11 


2 
10 
37 


.16: 
338 
107 

76 

27 
7 

67 
210 

65 
523 
125 

81 

21 
126 
119 

19 
38. 
12/ 
279 
131 
5 

25 

■■  9 
6 


5,171 
2,933 

556 
1,385 

285 
12 


3,263 

2,882 

243 

33 

64 

795 

329 

4,442 
1,127 

8,700 

2,196 

1,760 

73 


ii5,907 

8,481 

-2,390 

12,442 

2,449 

145 


3,044 

2,115 

122 

680 

10« 

19 


51 
216 

1,572 

308 

121 

33 

878 

131 

71 

215 

2,337 

4,884 


1 
"27 


28 

107 

12.866 


52 


2 

16 

370 


29,261 

1,317 

2,169 

4,307 

673 

1,919 

43,661 

10,495 

2.415 

35,238 

706 

566| 

3,194 

4,916 

2.044 

4,145 

3  516 

4,602 

2.082 

568 

220 

3,955 

32 

234 

62 


162,287 

144,088 

988 

16,569 

341 

301 


19 
81 

733 

295 

37 

7 

505 

321 

143 

75 

587 

1,304 


26,462 
9,728 
3,084 
4,484 
1,497 
2,173 
8,652 
2,972 
3.764 
17,5/6 
3,605 
3,464 
1,443 
2,043 
1,510 
2.418 
5,382 
6,964 
5,940 
1,884 

798 
7,980 

104 

1,202 

_1^9 

126,458 

92.632 

3,463 

28,029 

1,968 

366 


203 


301 

311 

8.346 


77 
255 

1,489 

594 

164 

53 

1.114 

1,642 

371 

275 

6,442 

5.268 

155 

15 

263 

181 

4,903 

399 

14.834 


13 

is 


170 
762 

442 
119 


761 


2,285 
346 
579 
554 
91 
715 


3.971 

6/3 

3 

620 

148 

54 

411 

50 

■  ■  153 

22 

8 

73 

121 

5 

239 

41 

158 

182 

9 

206 

907 

1,907 

541 

483 


10,990 

5  075 

668 

5,011 

290 

48 


447 
645 

399 

113 

281 

23 

1S6 

2,028 

468 

236 

10,806 

3,439 
175 

37 
757 


967 

86 

297 


*  Not  elsewhere  classified. 


Manufactu 

ring 

UMBER 

Indu 

OP  Empi 

strii 

IS. 

233 

N 

..OYBS.                               1 

Weekly  Hours  of 

Num- 
ber oJ 

Grand 
Total, 

Shop  Force. 

Labor. 

New  York  City. 

Office 
Force. 

Se;  and  Age. 

Number  of  Shop  Em- 
ployes Who  Work 

Fac- 

Total. 

Men 

Bo.\  a 

Women 

Girls 

51 

tories. 

(16 

(14- 

(16 

(14- 

Hours 

62-57 

58-63 

Yrs.    or 

16 

Yrs.  or 

16 

or  Less 

Hours 

Hours. 

Over)  . 

Yrs.) 

Over) . 

Yrs.) 

■y.    Food,    LIQU0R3    AND 

Tobacco. — Continued. 

Total — Group  X 

4,99S 

82,579 

5,372 

77.207 

52,590 

Ill 

23,828 

678 

13.148 

38,484 

21,360 

Manhattan 

2,848 

57,642 

3.980 

53,562 

34,063 

37 

19.176 

286 

10,060 

29,299 

13,104 

Bronx 

481 

2,946 

89 

2,857 

2.785 

6 

63 

3 

262 

907 

1,535 

Brooklyn 

1,449 

18,936 

1,141 

17,795 

13,331 

67 

4,012 

385 

2,199 

7,533 

5.969 

Queens 

155 

2,758 

132 

2.626 

2,044 

1 

677 

4 

619 

587 

583 

Richmond 

65 

397 

30 

367 

367 

8 

168 

169 

XI.  Water,  Light  and 

Power. 

Water  pumping      .... 
Oas 

10 

77 

6 

71 

71 

64 

33 

2,965 

156 

2,809 

2,807 

i 

1 

109 

930 

1,733 

Gas  and  electricity  (Queens) 
Electricity 

1 

24 

1 

23 

23 

23 

107 

3,664 

143 

3,521 

3,520 

1 

309 

831 

2,311 

Steam  heat  and  power 

Garbage  disposal  (Brooltlyn. 

Total— Group  XI 

35 

671 

23 

648 

648 

4 

175 

341 

4 

468 

6 

462 

460 

2 

2 

6 

405 

190 

7,869 

335 

7.534 

7,529 

4 

1 

424 

2,006 

4,813 

Manhattan 

90 

3,477 

129 

3,348 

3.348 

233 

1,273 

1.726 

14 
54 

449 
2,379 

19 
147 

430 
2,232 

430 
2,229 

122 
515 

272 

Brooklyn      

3 

89 

1,568 

Queens   .  .            

28 

1,448 

37 

1,411 

1.409 

1 

1 

102 

96 

1,145 

Richmond 

4 

116 

782,566 

3 

113 

113 
480,111 

102 

6,062 

Grand  Total — N.  Y.  City. . . 

35,849 

J3.271 

729.29: 

3,62,', 

239.497 

285,225 

3.57.079 

79,953 

Manhattan 

24.866 

530,289 

,0,823 

489.466 

306,73b 

2,23-< 

176,918 

3,574 

230,380 

218,842 

38.233 

1,830 

28,958 

1,418 

27,540 

21,477 

225 

5,650 

288 

6,425 

16,798 

4,755 

Brooklyn 

8,091 

179,141 

8,408 

170.7r3 

117,511 

890 

50,535 

1.797 

40,088 

98,736 

29,082 

Queens 

830 

35,105 

2,130 

32,975 

26,791 

25! 

5.567 

366 

7.574 

19,03(: 

4,899 

Richmond 

232 

9,073 

492 

8.5S1 

7.596 

22 

926 

37 

7.58 

4,6731     2,984 

X  For  year  1913.       i,a)  Consisting  of  white  goods. 
MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRIES     OF    NEW    YORK     STATE    PRISONS. 
Statement  showing  the  financial  results  ot  lue    operation  of  industries    of  Sing  Sing  Prison,    Auburo 
Prison,   Clinton  Prison.   Prison   for   Women,   and    Great   Me;.dow  Prison     during   the  fiscal  years  ended 
September  30,  1913,  and  September  30,  1914,  as  ner   books  and  records  of  the   prisons. 


Industry. 


Sing  Sing  Prison. 
Brush  and  mattress .... 

Cart  and  wagon 

Clothing    

Foundry    

Knitting  and  hosiery 

Mat 

Printing  and  stationery . 

Sash  and  door 

Shoe 


Fiscal  Year  Ended  Sept;  30,  1914. 

(For  Year  Ending  Sept.  30,  1915;   See 

Foot  Note.) 


Net 
Sales. 


Total   

Auburn  Prison. 

Bed  and  brass 

Broom  and  basket. . .    . 

Cabinet 

Cloth 

School  furniture 

Total 

Clinton  Prison. 

Shirt  and  clothing 

Tinware 

Woodenware 

Yarn  and  cloth 

Lumbering 


Total , 

Prison  for  Women. 

Cotton  and  hair  mattress.  , 

♦Great  Meadow  Prison. 

Farming,  etc 

Total  all  prisons 


$29,326.76 

5,602.50 

33,232  63 

15.080.73 

123.188  16 

3.272  59 

11,543  08 

1,004  82 

88,816.59 


311,067.86 

10,680.88 

15,174.95 

90,661  90 

139,502  34 

82,747.76 


338,767.83 

54,738.33 
21,628  29 
11,437.77 
98.091  83 
20,639.51 


206.635.73 

4.191.67 

10.177.42 


870.740.51 


Cost  of 
Operation 


$22,990  29 

9,914.91 

26,110  53 

14,363.00 

102,166.86 

4,260.01 

10.088  22 

6.064  15 

74,276.00 


i70,233.97 

10.519.93 
13,935  18 
83.982.79 
1 19.775.33 
76,730.61 


304.943.84 

53,600.72 
16,600.67 

5,070.97 
71,160.98 

5.114.19 


151.547  53 

3,003.45 

11,602.75 


741,331.54 


Net 
Earnings 


56,336.47 

t4,312.41 

7,122.10 

717.73 

21,021  30 

t9S7.42 

1,454.86 

+5,059.33 

14,540.59 


40,833.89 

160.95 

1,239.77 

6,679.11 

19,727.01 

6,017.15 


33,823.99 

1,137.61 

5,027  62 

6,366.80 

26.930.85 

15.526.32 


54.988.20 

1.188.22 

+  1.425.33 


129.408.97 


17.4 


Fiscal  Year  Ended  Sept.  30,  1913. 


Net 
Sales. 


S22.520 
41.627 
32,347 
20.182 

100,380 

5,328 

10,629 

14,387 

00,836 


Cost  of 
Operation 


15.1308,138.88 

13.229.68 
20,420.73 
96.255.56 
155,190.16 
87.433.55 


372,.529.68 

58,694.49 
19,384.66 

5.472.08 
71,981.55 

7,491  98 


163,024.76 

4,646.33 

♦4.8 17. 21 


853,156.86 


$17,722.70 
31.230.08 
24.070.22 
15,438.74 
62,966.27 
6.364  77 
8,584.34 
16.303.91 
52,905.35 


;i34. 686,38 

14,664.13 
14,931.33 
95.496.60 
133.827.10 
88.6,S9.33 


Net 
Earnings 


$4,797.77 
10.397.48 

8.276.98 

4.743.36 

37,413.73 

+36  54 

1,944  87 
+  1,916. 

7,931.23 

73.552-50 


347,608.49 

45,621.75 
15,063.82 

5,464.33 
58,218.76 

1.692.38 


126,061.04 
3.382.35 

2.308.01 


+  1.434.45 

5,489.40 

758.96 

21,363  06 

+  1.255.78 


24,921.19 

13,072.74 

4,320.84 

7.75 

13,762.79 
5,799.60 


36,963.72 
1.263.98 

2,449.20 


'  cu*^  a. 


27 
33 
34 
31 
59 
fJ-lO 
23 
+  12- 
15. 


31 

+10' 

37: 

3-10' 

16 

+  14-10' 


19 
29 

1-10 
24 

343 


714,006.271139,150.59 


29 

37 

103 


1* 


•  Transactions  tor  1913  from  April  1,  1913.  to  September  30,  1913,  only.     +  Loss. 

For  year  ending  September  30,  1915— Summary  of  total  Industrial  operations  of  Sing  Sing,  Clinton,  and' 
Auburn  Prisons  (except  for  Woman's  Prison  at  Auburn  and  Great  Meadow) :  Production,  $942,398.72;  cost 
of  operation,  $772,287.17;  gross  sales,  5979,941.02;  net  sales.  $941,917.04;  earnings,  $169,629.87;  percentage 
Ot  earnings  to  cost  of  production,  21  9;  percentage  of  earnings  to  sales,  18.0. 
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Values  op  principal  articles  of  domestic  manufactures  exported  from 
the  united  states  from  1905  to  1915,  yeah  ending  june  30. 

Note. — These  tea  groups  form  about  15  per  cent,  of  tlie  total  value  of  manufactures  exported. 


Year 


Iron   and 

Steel 
Manufact- 
ures. 


.»I34,-'27,921 
160,984,985 
181,530,871 
183,98-2,182 
144,951,357 
179,133,186 
230,725, :!52 
268,164.262 
304,605,797 
2M, 480,677 
226,888,358 


Copper 

Maiiufact 

ures 


$86,225,291 

81,282,6u4 

94,762,110 

104,0h4,580 

85,290,186 

88,004,397 

103,813,110 

U (,958,91 9 

140,164,913 

146,222,656 

99,558,030 


Agricul- 
tural Im- 
plemeats. 


$20,721,741 
24,554,4-'7 
i'6,936,456 
24,344,398 
25,694,184 
2-1,1 24,03..< 
35,973,398 
36,640  D05 
40,572,352 
31,9i;5,789 
10,304,978 


Wood 
Manufact- 
ures. 


Mineral 

Oils, 
Refined. 


♦54,9b2,131|' 
65, J  14,094 
79,704,396 
77,]83,5;9 
64,540,673 
74,92o,9S8 
87,701,832 
92,867,764 
115,704,777 
103,179,1^40 
49.943,537 


$73,433,787 

77,025,196 

78.228,819 

97,651,3-^6 

99,092,112 

9;,8I3,031 

92,698,003 

105,640,7(3 

129,666,995 

145,:ii;l,384 

12^,781,641 


Chemicals, 
Uiugs, 
Dyes, 

Medicines. 


$15,859,422 
18,331,974 
20,373,036 
20,873,155 
19,131,811 
21,415,935 
23.00:,4U 
25,117,217 
26,674,519 
27,0;9,D92 
46.380,986 


Leather, 
and 
Manufact- 
ures of. 


Cotton       \,,^°°^i 

Manufact-    "*P»!  ^°- 
'  gnivli.gs, 

etc. 


$37,936,745 
40,64.', 868 
45,476,969 
40,6-8,619 
42,974,795 
6J, 646. 765 
63,673,056 
60,756,772 
63,H93,351 
57,5t;6,26 

120,T.'7,156 


$49,666,080 
6J,944,033 
32,306,412 
25,177,758 
31,878,566 
33.397,097 
40,861,918 
60,769,611 
6),743,977 
51,467,233 
7I.97:;,497| 


$4,844,160 

5,s39,45-i 
6,813,107 
6  l()^,0.^3 
6,351,445 
7,088,994 
8,853.998 
8,840,683 
10,092,719 
9,fi39,S6(l 
8,096,473 


X\\  Oilier 
Pap»-r    ;uid 
Manufact- 
ures of. 

$8,238,088 

9,636,065 

9,866,733 

8,1164,706 

7,663.139 

8,994,271 

10,361,501 

10,617,367 

11,686,584 

ll,0-.'3,774 

11,761,885 


For  1915,  automobiles  aud  parts  of  automobile.s  e.xported  were .■668, 107.818;  paraffin  and  paraffin 
wax,  $10,589,843;   manufactures  of  tobacco,  $6,468,688;  manufactures  of  wool.  $27,327,461. 


WORKERS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES,    BY    ACE    AND    COLOR    OR    RACE. 

(From  a  report  ol  the  Bureau  of  Census,  July  9,  1914.) 

More  than  eight  In  every  ten  (813  per  cent.)  males  ten  years  of  age  and  over  In  the  United  States 
In  1910  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  according  to  the  figures  presented  in  the  Report  on 
Occupations  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Census.  In  the  tabulation  of  occupations  for  this  report 
all  gainful  worlters  were  distributed  In  the  following  five  age  periods:  Ten  to  thirteen  years, 
fourteen  to  fifteen,  sixteen  to  twenty,  twenty-one  to  forty-four  (including  age  unlinown),  and  forty- 
five  years  and  over.  In  the  lowest  age  period,  ten  to  thirteen  years,  the  proportion  of  males  gainfully 
occupied  was  one  In  six  (16.6  per  cent.);  In  the  next  age  period,  fourteen  to  fifteen,  the  proportion 
more  than  doubled,  being  over  two  in  each  five  (41.4  per  cent);  and  in  the  age  period  sixteen  to 
twenty  the  proportion  increased  to  almost  four  in  five  (70.2  per  cent  ).  The  proportion  was  highest 
for  the  age  period  twenty-one  to  forty-four  years  (including  persons  of  unknown  age)  In  this  age 
period  96.7  per  cent,  of  the  males  were  gainfully  occupied:  or  stated  otherwise,  only  3.3  men  out  of 
every  100  in  this  age  group  were  without  gainful  occupation  in  IQIO  In  the  highest  age  period, 
forty-five  years  and  over,  the  proportion  of  males  gainfully  occupied  was  85  9  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  all  males  ten  years  of  age  and  over  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  was  slightly 
larger  in  1910  than  in  1900,  but  this  increase  was  confined  to  two  age  periods,  sixteen  to  twenty  and 
twenty-one  to  forty-four.  In  each  of  the  other  age  periods  the  proportion  of  gainful  workers  was 
smaller  in  1910  than  In  1900,  the  decrease  being  greatest  for  the  age  period  fourteen  to  fifteen. 

Of  the  females  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  23.4  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupations 
in  1910.  The  proportion  was  8  per  cent  in  the  age  period  ten  to  thirteen:  19  8  per  cent  In  the 
age  period  fourteen  to  fifteen;  39.9  per  cent,  in  the  age  period  sixteen  to  twenty;  26.3  per  cent,  in 
the  age  period  twenty-one  to  forty-four:  and  15.7  per  cent,  in  the  age  period  forty-five  years  and 
over.  The  large  proportion  of  the  females  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  engaged  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  this  age  period  all  the  females  are  old  enough  to  work,  and 
matrimony  has  had  little  effect  In  decreasing  the  number  of  workers. 

There  was  a  marked  Increase  from  1900  to  1910  in  the  proportion  of  all  females  ten  years  of 
age  and  over  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  or  from  18.8  to  23.4  per  cent.  In  each  age  period 
also  the  proportion  of  the  gainful  workers  was  considerably  larger  In  1910  than  in  1900. 

COLOR    OR    RACE    OF    WORKERS. 

Of  the  30,091,564  gainfully  occupied  males  In  the  United  States  in  1910,  14,855,825  were  native 
whites  of  native  parentage,  5.285,811  native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  6,588,711  foreign- 
born  whites,  3,178,554  negroes,  and  182,663  Indians,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  all  other.  The  pro- 
portion which  the  gainfully  occupied  males  formed  of  all  males  ten  years  of  age  and  over  In  each 
principal  class  of  the  population  was,  for  native  whites  of  native  parentage,  78  5  per  cent.;  native 
whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage.  76.5  per  cent.;  foreign-born  whlted,  90  per  cent.;  negroes,  87.4 
per  cent.:  and  Indians,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  all  other,  80  8  per  cent. 

Native  white  males  of  native  parentage  formed  49.4  per  cent,  of  the  male  gainful  workers,  as 
compared  with  51.1  per  cent,  of  all  males  ten  years  of  age  and  over;  while  the  corresponding  per- 
centages for  native  white  males  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  were  17.6,  as  compared  with  18.7 
per  cent  ;  for  foreign-born  white  males,  21.9,  as  com.pared  with  19.8  per  cent.;  and  for  negro  males, 
10.6.  as  compared  with  9.8  per  cent. 

Of  the  8,075,772  gainfully  occupied  females,  3,098,639  were  native  whites  of  native  parentage, 
1,722,279  native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  1,222,791  foreign-born  whites,  2,013,981 
negroes,  and  18,082  Indians,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  all  other.  The  proportion  which  the  gainfully 
occupied  females  formed  of  all  females  ten  years  of  age  and  over  In  each  principal  cla.ss  of  the  popu- 
lation was,  for  native  whites  of  native  parentage,  17.1  per  cent.;  native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed 
parentage,  24  6  per  cent.;  foreign-born  whites,  21.7  per  cent.;  negroes,  54  7  per  cent.;  and  Indians, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  all  other,   17.6  per  cent. 

Native  white  females  of  native  parentage  formed  38.4  per  cent,  of  the  female  gainful  workers, 
as  compared  with  52.5  per  cent,  of  all  females  ten  years  of  age  and  over;  while  the  corresponding 
percentages  for  native  white  females  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  were  21.3.  as  compared  with 
20.3  per  cent.;  for  foreign-born  white  females,  15.1,  as  compared  with  16.3  per  cent;  and  for  negro 
females,  24.9,  as  compared  with  10.7  per  cent. 

CHILD    WORKERS. 

There  were  1,990.225  children  of  both  sexes,  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  engaged  In  gainful 
occupations  in  1910.  or  18.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  children  of  that  age  group.  The  males 
numbered  1.353,139,  and  the  females  637,086  In  1900  1,750,178,  or  18.2  per  cent,  of  the  children 
ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  were  engaged  In  gainful  occupations;  and  in  1880  1,118,356,  or  16.8  per 
cent.,  of  them. 

The  increase  from  1900  to  1910  In  the  number,  and  hence  In  the  proportion,  of  all  children  ten 
to  fifteen  years  of  age  engaged  In  gainful  occupations  was  confined  to  children  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  where  the  increase  was  369,283,  or  34.8  per  cent.,  for  both  sexes:  166,394,  or  19.5  per  cent., 
for  the  males;  and  202,889,  or  97.9  per  cent.,  for  the  females.  There  was  a  marked  decrease  from 
1900  to  1910  in  the  number  of  children  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  engaged  in  non-agricultural  pursuits. 
This  decrease  was  129,236,  or  18.8  per  cent.,  for  both  sexes;  77,666,  or  19  per  cent.,  for  the  males 
and  51,570,  or  18.5  per  cent.,  for  the  females. 
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OCCUPATIONS-NEW    YORK    CITY    SUMMARY. 

(Bureau  of,  Census  Report  of  September,    1914.) 

ACCORDING  to  the  Report  on  Occupations  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
there  were  2,152,433  persons  ten  years  of  age  and  over  In  New  York  City  engaged  In  gainful  occupa- 
tions in  1910.  The  gainful  workers  thus  formed  45.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  city 
(4  766  883)  and  56.3  per  cent,  of  the  population  ten  years  of  age  and  over  (3,821,540).  In  1900 
the  1,469,908  gainful  workers  of  the  city  formed  42.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  and  54.7  per 
cent,  of  the  population  ten  years  of  age  and  over. 

The  male  gainful  workers  In  1910  numbered  1,666,240,  or  82.1  per  cent,  of  all  males  ten  years 
of  age  and  over,  as  compared  with  1,102,471,  or  83  per  cent.,  in  1900.  The  female  gainful  workers 
In  1910  numbered  586,193,  or  30  6  per  cent,  of  all  females  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  as  compared 
with  367,437,  or  27.1  per  cent.,  in  1900. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    WORKERS. 

The  2,152,433  gainful  workers  in  1910  were  distributed  among  the  main  branches  of  occupations 
as  follows-  Agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  husbandry,  9,950,  or  0.5  per  cent.;  extraction  of 
minerals  886,  or  Ie.ss  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent.;  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  873,497, 
or  40  6  per  cent.;  transportation,  169,834,  or  7.9  per  cent.;  trade,  361,053,  or  16.8  per  cent.;  public 
service  41  004,  or  1  9  per  cent.;  professional  service,  127,395,  or  5.9  uer  cent.;  domestic  and  personal 
service!  333,954,  or  15.5  per  cent.;  and  clerical  occupations,  234,860,  or  10.9  per  cent. 

SEX    OF    WORKERS. 

Of  the  gainful  workers  in  1910,  1,566,240,  or  72.8  per  cent.,  were  males  and  586,193,  or  27.2 
per  cent  ,  females.  In  agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  husbandry  the  males  numbered  9,455, 
or  95  per  cent.,  and  the  females  495,  or  5  per  cent.  Nearly  all^848,  or  95  7  per  cent. — of  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  extraction  of  minerals  were  males.  In  manufacturing  and  mechanical  Industries 
665  538  or  76.2  per  cent  ,  of  the  workers  were  males  and  207,959,  or  23.8  per  cent.,  females  Males 
constituted  94.8  per  cent,  of  the  169,834  persons  engaged  in  transportation,  85.9  per  cent  of  the 
361  053  persons  engaged  in  trade,  and  99.2  per  cent,  of  the  41,004  persons  engaged  In  public  service. 
In  professional  service  78,972,  or  62  per  cent.,  of  the  workers  were  males  and  48,423,  or  38  per  cent., 
females  a  large  proportion  of  the  females  being  school  teachers.  Dor-  ,tic  and  personal  service 
was  the  only  large  field  of  occupations  In  which  the  females  outnumbe-  .»  the  males.  Here  females 
numbered  191,152,  or  57.2  per  cent.,  and  males  142,802,  or  42.8  per  cent.,  of  the  workers.  Of  the 
persons  pursuing  clerical  occupations,  156,836,  or  66.8  per  cent.,  were  males  and  78,024,  or  33.2 
per  cent.,  females.  _ 

^  COLOR    OR    RACE    OF    WORKERS. 

Of  the  1  566,240  gainfully  occupied  males  In  1910,  255,393  were  native  whites  of  native  parentage, 
415  926  native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  856,650  foreign-born  whites,  33,110  negroes, 
and'  5,161  other  colored.  The  proportion  which  the  gainfully  occupied  males  formed  of  all  the 
males  ten  years  of  age  and  over  in  each  principal  class  of  the  population  was:  For  native  whites  of 
native  parentage,  75.5  per  cent.;  for  native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  72  2  per  cent.; 
for  foreign-born  whites,  90  per  cent.;  and  for  negroes,  90.7  per  cent. 

Of  the  586,193  gainfully  occupied  females  in  1910,  93,266  were  native  whites  of  native  parentage, 
189  739  native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  276,648  foreign-born  whites,  26,352  negroes, 
and'  188  other  colored.  The  proportion  which  the  gainfully  occupied  females  formed  of  all  the 
females  ten  years  of  age  and  over  in  each  principal  class  of  the  population  was:  For  native  whites 
of  native  parentage,  26.8  per  cent.;  for  native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  30.7  per  cent.; 
for  foreign-born  whites,  30.6  per  cent.;  and  for  negroes,  60.7  per  cent. 

AGE    OF    WORKERS. 

The  gainfully  occupied  males  In  1910  were  distributed  according  to  age  periods  aa  follows: 
Ten  to  thirteen  years.  712;  fourteen  to  fifteen  years,  20,696;  sixteen  to  twenty  years,  189,497;  twenty- 
one  to  forty-four  years  and  age  unknown,  1,012,631;  and  forty-five  years  and  over,  342,704.  The 
proportion  which  the  gainfully  occupied  males  formed  of  all  males  in  each  age  period  was:  For 
those  ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  0.4  per  cent.;  for  those  fourteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  25.9  per 
cent  ■  for  those  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  84.2  per  cent.;  for  those  twenty-one  to  forty-four 
years  of  age,  97.3  per  cent. — that  Is,  all  but  three  men  in  every  100  had  gainful  occupations — and  for 
those  forty-flve  years  of  age  and  over,  87.1   per  cent. 

The  gainfully  occupied  females  in  1910  were  distributed  according  to  age  periods  as  fpllows:  Ten  to 
thirteen  vears,  622;  fourteen  to  fifteen  years,  16,539;  sixteen  to  twenty  years,  171,780;  twenty-one 
to  forty-four  years  and  age  unknown,  330,738;  and  forty-five  years  and  over,  66,514.  The  propor- 
tion which  the  gainfully  occupied  females  formed  of  all  females  in  each  age  period  was:  For  those 
ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  0.4  per  cent.;  for  those  fourteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  20.2  percent.; 
for  those  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  65.8  per  cent.;  for  those  twenty-one  to  forty-four  years  ot 
age,  32.9  per  cent.;  and  for  those  forty-five  years  of  age  and  over,  16.8  per  cent. 

NUMBER    OF    CHILDREN    AT    WORK. 

In  New  York  City  In  1910  there  were  21,408  males  and  17,161  females  ten  to  fifteen  years  of 
age  engaged  in  gainful  occupations;  or,  stated  otherwise,  8.6  per  cent,  of  the  males  and  6.8  per  cent. 
of  the  females  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  were  gainful  workers.     In  1900  there  were  29,871  males 
and  22,868  females  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  engaged  in  gainful  occupations. 
PRINCIPAL    OCCUPATIONS    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

The  principal  occupations  followed  by  the  males  and  the  females,  respectively.  In  New  York 
City  In  1910  were  as  follows: 

MALES. 


Actors 4,207 

Agents,  canvassers,  and  collectors       ....  8,099 

Apprentices 7,045 

Artists,  sculptors,  and  teachers  of  art  4,016 

Bakers 13,312 

Barbers,  hairdressers,  and  manicures  16,210 

Bartenders .                    .      .  12,519 

Blacksmiths       7,922 

Bookkeepers,  cashiers,  and  accountants.  33,795 

Brick  and  stone  masons 15,804 

Builders  and  building  contractors              .  15,000 

Carpenters .    .  41,442 

Chauffeurs     ...  9.255 

Clerks  (except  clerks  in  stores)           .  87,813 

Clerks  in  stores 34,629 

Commercial  travellers 10,915 

Compositors,  llnotypers,  and  typesetters.  16,826 

Conductors  (street  railroad) 5,216 

Deliverymen 22,127 


Draymen,  teamsters,  and  expres.smen    .  .  39,776 

Electricians  and  electrical  engineers  15,512 

Elevator  tenders 7,654 

Engineers  (stationary) 14,898 

Firemen  (except  locomotive  &  FlreDept.)  7,320 

Firemen  (Fire  Department) 4,447 

Foremen  and  overseers  (man\ifacturlng)  7,924 

Guards,  watchmen,  and  doorkeepers      .  8,522 

Hostlers  and  stable  hands    .  .         .  5,342 

Insurance  agents  and  ofHcials                      .  8,004 

Janitors  and  sextons                                    . .  9,039 
Laborers: 

General  and  not  specified 35,501 

Helpers  In  building  and  hand  trades  .  .  5.752 

Road  and  street  building  and  repairing  16,618 

Public  service .       .  4,788 

Steam  railroad    7.453 

Laborers,  porters,  and  helpers  In  stores.  .  11,873 

Laundry  operatives 4;,143 
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MALES — Continued 


liEwyers,  Judges,  and  Justices 

Xiongshoremen  and  stevedores 

Machinists  and  millwrights 

Mall  carriers 

Managers  and  superintendents  (manutg.) 

Manufacturers  and  officials 

Messenger,  bundle,  and  office  boys     . 

Motormen 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music 

Painters,  glaziers,  and  varnlshers  (bulldg.) 
Painters,  glaziers,  and  varnlshers  (factory) 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

Plasterers  

Plumbers  and  gas  and  steam  fitters .    .    . 

Policemen 

Porters  (except  In  stores) 

Real  estate  agents  and  officials 

Restaurant,  cafe,  and  lunchroom  keepers 
Retail  dealers 

Actresses 

Barbers,  hairdressers,  and  manicurists 
Boarding  and  lodging  house  keepers.    .    . 
Bookkeepers,  cashiers,  and  accountants.. 
Charwomen  and  cleaners  .      ... 

Clerks  (except  clerks  In  stores) 

Clerks  in  stores 

Dressmakers  &  seamstresses  (not  In  facfy) 
Forewomen  &  overseers  (manufacturing) . 

Housekeepers  and  stewardesses 

Janitors  and  sextons 

Laundresses  (not  in  laundry)         

Laundry  operatives 

Messenger,  bundle,  and  office  girls    

Mldwlves  and  nurses  (not  trained) 

MlUlners  and  millinery  dealers 

For  table  ol  Occupations  In  the  United 


10.563  Sailors  and  deck  hands 

17,166  Salesmen  (stores) 

24,709  Saloonkeepers 

4,267  Semi-skilled  operatives: 

7,664         Cigar  and  tobacco  factories 

35,806         Furniture,  piano,  and  organ  factories. . 
20,787  Printing  and  publishing 

6,118         Shoe  factories 

9,342         Suit,  coat,  cloak,  and  overall  factories 

27,133  Servants     

4,797  Sewers&sewlngmachineoperators  (fact'y) 

8,241  Shoemakers  and  cobblers  (not  In  factory) 

6,388  Soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  . 

19.564  Stenographers  and  typewriters 

10,689  Tailors 

13,834  Teachers  (school). .  . 

12,811  Tinsmiths 

5,583  Wallers 

107,329  Wholesale  dealers,  importers,  &  exporters 

FEMALES. 

3,759  Musicians  and  teachers  of  music     .. 

3,864  Retail  dealers .       . 

6,707  Saleswomen  (stores)  ...  .... 

21,613  Semi-skilled  operatives: 

4,692         Cigar  and  tobacco  factories 

19,409         Paper  box  factories  . 

9,947         Printing  and  publishing         .  ... 

38,850         Silk  mills        .    . 

3,302  Servants 

7,522  Sewers&sewlngmachineoperators  (facfy) 

10,454  Stenographers  and  typewriters 

17,823  Talloresses 

5,874  Teachers  (school).  .  . 

2,664  Telephone  operators 

9,709  Trained  nurses  

12,096  Waitresses 
States  see  1915  Alm.inac.  pages  242-245. 


4,743 

66,445 

4,204 

9,995 

6.368 

7,689 

5,408 

19,116 

26,578 

38,003 

8,108 

4,573 

6,342 

49,276 

5,641 

5,388 

20,659 

7,762 


5,804 

7,799 

27,761 

8,751 

.■^,011 

6,889 

3,303 

113,409 

65,042 

33,769 

6,002 

21,683 

7,362 

7,504 

8,958 


UNITED    STATES    FOR    FIRST    TIME    LEADS    WORLD    IN    EXPORTS 
(Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  Bulletin,  August  27,  1915  ) 

For  the  first  time  In  its  history  the  United  States  leads  the  world  as  an  exporter.  Occasionally  we  have 
surpassed  the  United  Kingdom  In  the  exportation  of  domestic  products,  but  it  was  only  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1915,  that  our  total  exports,  domestic  and  foreign,  exceeded  those  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Our  total  exports  in  the  fiscal  year  1915,  according  to  an  official  statement  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  aggregated  S2, 768. 600. 000,  as  against  §2,170,100,000  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  figures  representing  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  an  increase  of  17  per  cent, 
and  In  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  a  decrease  of  30  per  cent  when  compared  with  preceding  year. 

American  exports  in  the  fiscal  year  1915  included  domestic  products  to  the  value  of  52,716,200,000, 
against  $2,329,700,000  in  1914;  and  foreign  products,  552,400,000,  against  534,900,000  in  the  preceding  year. 
British  exports  in  the  same  periods  included  British  and  Irish  produce,  $1,744,100,000  In  1915,  against  .'52,557, - 
200,000  In  1914:  and  foreign  and  colonial  produce  5426,000,000  in  1915.  compared  with  $526,500,000  in  1914. 
The  following  table,  from  official  reports  on  file  In  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  reviews 
the  growth  of  exjwrts  from  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  at  twenty-year  Intervals  during  the 
past  century: 


Years. 

American  Exports 

♦British  Exports 

YEAKS 

American  Exports 

♦British  Exports. 

1815  .. 
1S35 
1855 

550,000,000 
115.000,000 
218,900,000 

S285,30O,000 
443,600,000 
567,900,000 

1875 
1895  . 
1915 

5513,400,000 

807,500,000 

2,768,600,000 

51.370,600,000 
1,391.000,000 
2,170,100,000 

*  Years  ended  December  31,  except  1915,  which  relates  to  the  year  ended  June  30. 

The  great  industrial  development  of  the  United  States  during  the  century  is  illustrated  by  the  Increase 
in  exports  of  manufactures  In  1821.  the  earliest  year  for  which  figures  are  available,  exports  of  manufac- 
tures were  valued  at  58,000,000:  in  1915  they  aggregated  51,166,000,000  exclusive  oJ  foodstuffs. 


WOMAN'S    NATIONAL     "MADE    IN    U.    S.    A."    LEAGUE. 

In  enrolling,  members  sign  the  following: 

"I  pledge  myself,  for  the  welfare  of  my  country,  while  the  war  lasts,  to  demand  and  buy,  wherever 
possible,  everything  made  In  the  United  States  and  \irge  my  friends  to  do  likewise." 

Among  the  Honorary  Chairwomen  and  patrons  are  Mrs.  John  M  Slaton  of  Georgia.  Mrs.  Luther  E. 
Hall  of  Louisiana  Mrs.  William  C.  Story,  Mrs.  Lindley  M.  Garrison.  Mrs.  Marcellus  H  Thompson.  Mrs 
James  R  Mann,  Mrs  Victor  Murdock  of  Kansas,  Mrs.  William  C.  Redfield,  Mrs.  David  B.  Houston,  Mrs. 
William  B  Wilson,  Mrs.  James  H.  Preston  of  Baltimore.  Mrs  Daisy  McLaurin  Stevens,  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
A.  Edison.     Headquarter?.  Washington,  D    C 


THE  DEPARTMENT  STORE  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

The  aim  of  the  Department  Store  Education  Association  is  to  put  salesmanship  on  the  basis  of  a  skilled 
occupation,  to  set  higher  standards  of  service  in  the  department  store  and  to  devise  methods  by  which  the 
saleswoman  may  gain  a  broader  knowledge  of  her  work  and  its  relation  to  the  store  and  to  the  community. 
The  association  has  studied  the  special  work  of  a  large  number  of  store  departments  and  has  conducted  de- 
partmental classes  in  stock  and  materials,  manufacture  and  principles  of  color  and  design,  as  well  as  science 
and  art  of  salesmanship.  Lectures  in  hygiene  have  been  a  part  of  the  schedule  and  evening  gymnasium 
classes  have  been  organized      Physical  examinations  have  been  made  and  corrective  exercises  arranged. 

President — Miss  Anne  Morgan.  First  Vice-President — Mrs.  Henry  Ollesheimer.  Secretary — Mrs.  Rob- 
ert G.  Mead.  Treasurer — Mrs.  Roswell  Skeel.  Educational  Director — Misa  Beulah  E.  Kennard.  Head- 
Quarters,  105  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York  City. 
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WORKMEN'S    COMPENSATION    LAWS    OF    STATES    AND    TERRITORIES. 

(R^ix>rt  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  8.  I>epartment  of  La^bor.) 

In  order  to  facUitate  t-lie  study  and  comparison  of  the  Counpensation  laws  of  the  vajiovia  States, 
tthey  are  analyzed  in  the  following  pages  according  to  a  uniform  outline  designed  to  show  clearly 
the  most  impartant  features  of  the  sevemil  plans, 

Puh- 


ALASKA. 

DATE  OF  ENACTMENT— April  29,  1915:  in 
effect  July   28.    1915. 

INJURIES  COMifENSATED— Personal  injury 
causing  disability  for  more  than  two  weeks,  or 
death,  arising  out  of  and  in  course  of  employment, 
not  du3  to  the  employee's  wilful  intention  to  in- 
jure himself  or  another,  or  to  his  intoxication. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— Mining  operations 
in  which  five  or  more  persons  are  employed,  un- 
less election  to  the  contrary  is  made  (includes 
devolopment  and  construction  work,  stamp  and 
roller  mills,  reduction  work  and  processes,  coke 
ovens,    etc.). 

PERSONS  COMPENSATED— Private  employ- 
ment: All  employees  in  industries  covered,  con- 
tractors and  sub-contractors  excluded.  Public  em- 
ployment:   Not  included. 

BURDEiN  OF  PAY.MENT— .\11  on  employer. 
COMPEuNSATION    FOR  DEATH: 

(a)  If  married.  $3,000  to  'widow,  $600  ad- 
ditional to  each  child  mider  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  to  dependent  parent  or  parents 
if  any:  if  no  widow,  $3,000  to  any  minor 
orphans,  and  $600  additional  to  any  imder 
sixteen ;  no  total  to  exceed  $6,000. 
(ib)   If    unmarried,    and    dependent   parent   or 

parents,   $1,200  to   each, 
(c)  If  no  deiiendents,  funeral  expenses  not  to 
exceed    $150,    and   other   expenses,    if   any, 
to  same  amount. 
COMPENSATION  FOR  DISABILITY:      , 

(a)  Total  permanent,  $3,600  to  workman 
alon^;  $1,200  additional  if  wife  is  living; 
$600  additional  for  each  child  under  six- 
teen- total  not  to  exceed  $6,000.  If  no 
wife  or  children,  $600  to  each  dependent 
parent. 

(b)  Total  temporary  disability.  50.  per  cent 
of   weekly   wages   for   not   over  six  months. 

(c)  Partial  permanent  disability,  fixed  sums 
for  specified  injuries,  varjing  with  conjugal 
condition  and  number  of  children. 

REVISION  OF  BENEFITS — Readjustment  must 
Ije  made  if  within  two  years  an  injuiy  develops 
or  proves  to  be  such  as  to  warrant  a  different 
award  from  any  previously  made. 

J'NISLmANCE— iNo  provision. 

SECURITY  OF  PAY.MENTS— Attachment  may 
te  had  jiending  result  of  action,  or  employer  may 
deposit  cash  or  bond  with  court.  Paj-ments  are 
exempt  from  execution. 

SETTUIiMENT  (W  DISPUTES— By  coiuts, 
either  with  or  'without  jury  trial. 

ARIZONA. 

DATE  OF  ENACTMENT— Jiuie  8,  1912;  in 
effect  September  1.  1912;  new  act  May  13,  1913; 
in   effect  Octobei    1.    1913. 

INJURIES  COMPENSATED — All  accidental 
injuries  causing  disability  of  at  least  two  weela, 
or  death,  aiising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the 
employment,  caused  in  whole,  or  in  part,  or  con- 
tributed to,  by  a  necessary  risk  or  danger  of,  or 
iiilierent  in  the  nature  of  tlie  employment,  or  by 
failure  of  the  employer  or  his  agents  to  exercise 
due  care  or  to  comply  with  any  law  affecting  the 
employment. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— All  especially  dan- 
gerous employments,  including  the  construction, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  steam  and  street 
railioads,  using  or  working  near  explosives,  build- 
ing 'Work  using  iron  or  steel  frames  or  hoists, 
derricks,  or  ladders  or  scaffolds  twenty  or  more 
feet  above  ground;  telegraph,  teleijlione  or  other 
electrical  worK;  work  in  mines,  quarries,  tunnels, 
subways,  etc. ;  all  mills,  shops  and  factories  using 
power  machinery.  Industries  declared  especially 
dangerous  are  specified  in  law.  Elective  as  to 
other  industries. 

PERSONS    COJIfBNSATED— Private   employ- 


ment:   All  emiployees  in  industries  covered, 
li';  emploj-ment:    iNo  provision. 

BURDEN  OP  PAYMEiNT— Entire  cost  rests 
•upon  the  employer. 

COMPBNS.VTION  FOR  DEATH: 

(a)  To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  lump  sum 
equal  to  2.400  times  one-half  the  daily 
wages  or  earnings  of  the  deceased  employee, 
but  not  to  exceed  $4,000.  Payments  to 
children  cease  on  reaching  the  age  of 
eighteen  years. 

(b)  If  no  deriendents,  the  reasonable  expenses 
of  medical  attendance  and  burial  of  de- 
ceased eonployee. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  DISABIUTY: 

(a)  For  total  disability.  50  per  cent,  of  the 
employee's  semi-monthly  earnings  during  the 
time  he  is  imable  to  work  at  any  gainful 
occupation. 

(b)  For  partial  disability,  a  semi-monthly  pay- 
ment  equal  to  onenhalf  the  wage  decrease. 

(c)  The  total  amount  of  payments  for  total 
or  partial  disability  caused  by  a  single  in- 
jury not  to  exceed  $4,000 

RBVISIO.N  OF  BEuNEFITS— Examinations,  as 
to  the  nature  of  injury  and  degree  of  incapacity, 
etc.,  may  be  required  by  either  .party  at  intervals 
of  not  less  than  three  months. 

INSURANCE) — The  employer  may  insure  pro- 
vided the  liability  for  compensation  is  not  less 
than  the  compensation  fixed  by  law. 

SECURITY  OF  tPAY.MBNTS— A  judgment  for 
compensation  issued  by  a  court  is  collectible  with- 
out relief,  from  valuation  or  appraisement  laws 
and  has  the  same  preferential  claim  as  is  allowed 
by  law  for  unjiaid  wages  or  personal  services. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES— Disputes  may 
be  settled  by  (a)  'written  agreement  between  the 
parties,  (b)  arbitiation.  or  (c)  by  reference  to 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  Stati,  in  case  of 
failure  or  refusal  to  agiee  by  any  of  the  modes 
above  provided,  then  by  a  civil  action  at  law. 

CALIFORNIA. 

DATE  OF  ENACTMENT- April  8.  1911;  in 
effect  September  1.  1911;  new  act  May  26,  1913; 
in  effect  Januaiy  1.  1914;  amended,  chapters  541, 
607,   662.    acts  of   1915. 

INJURIES  COMPENSATED— Injuries  arising 
out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employment  causing 
disability  for  more  than  two  weeks,  or  death, 
and  not  the  result  of  the  intoxication  or  wilful 
misconduct  of  the  injured  employee. 

INDUSTRIES  C0\1ERED— All  excepting  agri- 
culture and  domestic  service. 

PERSONS  COMPENSATED— Private  employ- 
ment; Every  person  in  the  service  of  an  employer 
for  hire,  including  aliens,  apprentices  and  mem- 
bers of  employer's  family  who  perform  labor,  ex- 
cepting casual  laborers.  Public  emplo>Tment:  Per- 
sons employed  by  the  State  and  its  political  sub- 
divisions (except  unsalaried  deputies  appointed  for 
their  o\va  convenience),  and  by  all  public  corpora- 
tions. 

BURDEN  OF  PAYMENT— Entire  cost  rests 
upon  the  employer. 

COMPENSATION  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH: 
(a)  To  persons   wholly  dependent,   three  times 
the    annual    earnings    of    the    deceased    em- 
ployee; not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than 
$5,000,    payable    at    least    monthly    in    in- 
stalments   equal    to    65    per    cent,    of    the 
■  wages.       Payments     to    children    cease    on 
reaching  the   age  of  eighteen  years,    unless 
mentally    or    physically     incapacitated     for 
earning  a  living. 
Cb)  If   only    partial    dependents  survive,    such 
proportion   of   the   above   as    corresponds   to 
the    ratio   between    the   earnings  of   the  de- 
ceased and  his  contribution  to  their  support. 
(c)  If  no   dependents,    the  rea-sonable  expense 
of  burial,   not  exceeding  $100. 
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CaviPENSATIOK  FOR  DISABILITY: 

(a)  Reasonable  medical,  surgical  and  hospital 
treatment  required  dming  the  first  ninety 
days  after  the  injury,  or  longer  if  the  com- 
mission directs. 

(b)  For  temporary  total  disability,  65  per 
cent,  of  average  weekly  earnings  during  such 
disability. 

(c)  For  temporary  partial  disability,  65  per 
cent,  of  weekly  loss  of  wages  during  such 
disability. 

(d)  The  aggregate  amount  of  benefits  for  a 
single  injury  causing  temporary  disability 
is  limited  to  three  timies  the  annual  earn- 
ings of  tha  injured  person,  with  a  maximum 
benefit  period  of  240  weeks. 

(e)  For  permanent  disability,  55  per  cent, 
of  average  weekly  earnings,  for  periods 
varying  from  forty  to  240  weeks,  according 
to  the  degree  of  disability.  After  the 
expiration  of  240  weeks  a  further  benefit 
varying  from  10  to  40  per  cent,  of  the 
weekly  earnings  is  payable  during  the  re- 
mainder of  life,  when  th3  degree  of  dis- 
ability reaches  or  exceeds  70  per  cent. 

In  case  of  permanent  incapacity  or  death, 

a  lump  sum  may  be  substituted  for  benefits, 

such   lump   sum  to  equal   the  present   value 

of  th-e  benefits  computed  at  6  per  cent. 

REVI&ION     OF     BENEFITS— Decisions     and 

awards  may  be   reviewed   at  any   time  during   the 

first  245   weeks,    after  legal  notice  received. 

INSURANCE — A  State  insurance  fund  is  created 
under  State  control  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
employers  against  lia,bility.  Employers  may  effect 
insurance  for  liability  for  accident  with  any  in- 
surance comipany.  Municipalities  are  required  to 
insure    in    the    State    fund,    unleso    the    risk    is 

SECURITY  OF  .PAYMENTS— A  claim  for  in- 
jury or  death  of  an  employee  or  any  award  shall 
have  the  same  preference  over  other  unsecured 
debts  as  is  given  by  law  to  claims  for  'wages,  but 
not  so   as  to  impair  a   lien  of  a  previous  award. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTEiS— Disputes  are 
Bottled  by  the  State  Industrial  Accident  Commis- 
sion, subject  to   a  limited   review  by  the  courts. 

CANAL  ZONE. 

DATE  OF  ENACTMENT— .August  24,  1912; 
executive  order,  J^bruary  26.  1913:  in  effect 
March  1.  1913.  (Suspended.)  New  order,  March 
20,  1914;  in  effect  April  1,  1914. 

INJURIES  COJilPBXSATED— Personal  injuries 
causing  disability  of  over  seven  days,  or  death, 
provided  the  injury  is  not  intentionally  brought 
about  nor   the   result  of  intoxication. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— The  construcUon, 
maintenance,  operation,  or  sanitation  of  the  canal, 
Panama  Railroad,  or  auxiliary  canals,  locks,  or 
other  subsidiary  enterprises. 

PERSONS  COMPENSATED— Private  employ- 
ment: Enoiployees  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Co. 
directly  engaged  in  the  work  named  above.  Pub- 
lic employment:  Employees  of  the  United  States 
employed  in  the  Canal  Zone  in  the  worK  named 
above. 

BURDEN  OF  PAYMENT— The  entire  cost 
rests  upon  the  employer. 

COMPENSATION    FOR  DEATH: 

(a)  Burial  or  transportation  of  body  of  de- 
ceased. 

(b)  To  widow  alone,  25  per  cent,  of  the 
monthly  wages  of  the  deceased,  with  ad- 
dition  of  10  per  cent,  for  each  child,  the 
total  not  to  exceed  35  per  cent.,  unless 
thare  be  children  by  a  former  marriage, 
•when  it  may  be  50  per  cent.,  for  eight 
years. 

(c)  If  no  parent  is  left,  to  one  child  26  per 
cent.,  and  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
the  wages  for  two  or  more. 

(d)  To  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  grandchil- 
dren, and  grandparents,  such  sums  as  the 
Governor  may  determine,  the  total  not  to 
exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the  wages  awards 
to  othei^  beneficiaries  being  reduced  if 
necessary. 

Payments  cease  on   the  death  or  remar- 


riage of  a  beneficiary,  or  on  his  ceasing  to 
be    dependent,    and   are   then    to    be    redis- 
tributed, but  may  in  no  case  extend  beyond 
eight  years. 
COMPENSATION  FOR  DISABILITY: 

(a)  Reasonable  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital 
services  and  supplies. 

(b)  For  permanent  total  disability,  a  monthly 
payment  beginning  with  the  fifth  day  equal 
to  75  per  cent,  of  pay  for  three  months, 
then  50  per  cent,  until  eight  years  are 
completed. 

(c)  For  tem,porary  disability.  75  per  cent,  of 
monthly  pay  for  three  months,  then  50  per 
cent,  until  the  completion  of  special  periods 
f9r  designated  injuries  (fractures) ;  propor- 
tionate  awards  for  other  injuries. 

(d)  For  permanent  partial  disability,  a 
monthly  payment  equal  to  75  per  cent,  of 
monthly  wages  for  three  months,  then  50 
per  cent,  of  wages  until  completion  of 
fixed  periods  for  specified  injiuies;  others 
proportionate.  If  employee  is  able  to  work 
during  such  period,  75  per  cent,  of  wage 
loss. 

Conversion  to  lump  sum  payments  is  pro- 
vided for. 

REVISIO.N  OP  BENEFITS— The  Governor  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  may  at  any  time  refview 
the   compensation    previously   fixed. 

INSURANCE— No  provision. 

SECURITY  OF  'PAYMIENTS— Under  Govern- 
ment control. 

SETTLE.MBNT  OF  DISPUTES— The  Governor 
of  the  Canal  Zone  decides  all  questions  arising 
mider  this  order  or  in  regard  to  the  interpretation 
thereof, 

COLORADO. 

DATE  OF  SNA  CT.MBNT— April  10,   1915;  in 

effect   AiiGTust   1     1915 

INJURIES  COMPENSATED— Injuries  caused 
by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  course  of  em- 
ployment, not  intentionally  self-inflicted  or  in- 
tentionally inflicted  by  another,  and  causing  death 
within  two  years  or  disability  for  more  than  three 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— All  except  inter- 
state commerce  and  domestic  and  agricultural  labor 
in  which  four  or  more  persons  are  employed  in 
which  employers  elect  to  come  under  the  act; 
others  may  elect,  but  lose  no  defenses  if  the^  do 
not.  Public  service  under  State,  municipalities, 
school  or  irrigation  districts,  etc. 

.PERSONS  COMPENSATED— Private  employ- 
ment: E\'ery  person  in  the  service  of  another 
under  any  contract  of  hire,  express  or  imiplied, 
casual  employees  excepted.  Public  employees:  All 
under  any  appointment  or  contract  of  hire:  elec- 
tive officials  excluded. 

BURDEN  OF  PAY.\!IBNT— All  on  employer. 

COMPBNS.iTION   FOR  DEATH: 

(a)  To  persons  wholly  dependent,  50  per  cent, 
of  the  weekly  wages  for  six  years,  $8  maxi- 
tnum,  total  not  to  exceed  $2,500  nor  to  be 
less  than  $1,(X)0.  If  death  occurs  from  any 
cause  during  receipt  of  disability  benefits, 
any  unaccnicd  and  unpaid  remainder  goes 
to   depend  :Tits 

(b)  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  50  per 
cent,  of  the  weekly  wages,  $S  maximum, 
for  such  part  of  six  years  as  the  commission 
miay  determine,  total  not  to  exceed  $2,500. 
If  death  occurs  from  any  cause  during  the 
receipt  of  disability  benefits,  partial  de- 
pendents shall  receive  not  more  than  four 
times  the  amount  contiibuted  by  the  de- 
ceased during  his  last  year  of  emplojtnent. 
the  aggregate  of  disability  and  death  bene- 
fits not  to  exceed  $2,500. 

fc)   If  no   dependents,    $1C0   funeral   expenses. 

(d)    PajTuents  to  widow  or  deiiend  nt  widawer 
cease  on   death   or  remarriage;   to   children, 
on    reaching    the    age    of    eighteen,    unless 
jjhysically  incapacitated   from   earning. 
COMPENSATION    FOR  DIS  VBILITY  : 

(a)  Medical  and  surgical  assistance  for  first 
thirty   days,    not  more   than   $100  in   value. 

(b)  For  total  disability,  50  per  cent,  of  weekly 
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wages  during  continuance,  $5  minimum,  $8 
maximum;  full  wages  if  less  than  $5. 

(c)  For  partial  disability,  50  per  cent,  of  the 
•weekly  wage  decrease,  $8  maximum;  total 
not  to  exceed  $2,0S0. 

(d)  Special  schedule  for  specified  injuries,  50 
per  cent,  of  weekly  wages  for  periods  rang- 
ing from  four  to  208  weeks. 

Payments  may  be  commuted  to  a  lump 
sura  after  six  months. 

■REVISION  OF  BB.VEnxS— Awards  may  be 
changed  within  fifteen  days  after  making  on  dis- 
covery of  mistake,  and  may  be  appealed  from 
■within  sixty  days. 

I NSUUANCE— Insurance  in  State  fund,  stock 
or  mutual  company,  or  proof  of  financial  ability 
to  make  payments  is  required. 

SECURITY  OP  PAYMENTS— Insurers  are  pri- 
marily liable  to  a  'workman  or  his  beneficiaries 
entitled  to  benefits;  notice  to  employer  is  notice 
to  insurer;  insolvency  of  employer  does  not  re- 
lease insurer.  Claims  are  not  assignable,  and  pay- 
ments  are  exempt  from   attachment  or   execution. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES— Disputes  are 
determined  by  tha  Industrial  Commission,  with 
limited  appeal  to  courts. 

CONNECTICUT. 

RATE  OF  BNACT.MENT— May  29.  1913;  in 
effect  January  1,  1914;  amended,  chapter  2S8, 
Acts  of  1»15. 

INJURIES  COMPENSATED— All  injuries  aris- 
ing out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employmient,  dis- 
ability of  more  than  ten  days,  or  death,  except 
when  injury  is  caused  by  wilful  and  serious  m.is- 
ccnduct  of  the  injured  employee,  or  by  his  in- 
toxication. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— All  industries  in 
which  five  or  more  persons  are  employed,  in  ab- 
sence  of  contrary  election   by   employer. 

PERSONS  COMPENSATED— Private  employ- 
ment: All  employees  of  employers  accepting  the 
act,  in  absence  of  contrary  election,  outworkers 
and  casual  employees  excepted.  Public  employ- 
ment: Employees  of  the  State  and  any  public 
corporation  within  the  State  using  the  services  of 
another  for  pay. 

BURDEN  OF  PAYMENT— Entire  cost  rests 
upon  the  employer. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  DEATH: 

(a)  $100  for  burial   ext^enses. 

(b)  To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  weekly 
comipensation  equal  to  one-half  tie  earnings 
of  the  deceased   employe?. 

(c)  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  a 
weekly  compensation,  determined  according 
to  the  measure  of  dependence,  not  exceeding 
one-half  the  earnings  of  the  deceased  em- 
ployee. 

(d)  Compensation  shall  in  no  case  be  more 
than  $10  or  less  than  $5  wee'kly,  and  shall 
not  continue  longer  than  312  weeks. 

A  widow's  or  widower's  dependence  ceases 
■with  remarriage,  and  a  child's  upon  reach- 
ing eighteen  years  of  age,  unless  physically 
or   mentally   incapacitated. 

If  a  widow  or  dependent  widower  remar- 
ries or  dies  during  the  term  of  benefit  pay- 
ments,   subsequent    paynients    go    to    other 
dependents,   if  any. 
COMPENSATION!   FOR  DISABILITY: 

la)  Medical  and  surgical  aid  and  hospital 
service  during  such  time    as  needed. 

(b)  For  total  disability,  a  weekly  comipensa- 
tion equal  to  one-half  the  employee's  earn- 
ings, not  more  than  ,J10  or  I'Ms  than  $5 
weekly,  or  for  longer  than  520  weeks. 

(c)  For  partial  disability  a  weekly  comipensa- 
tion equal  to  one-half  the  ■wage  loss,  but 
not  more  than  $10  i>er  week,  or  for  longer 
than  312  weeks.  For  specified  injuries 
causing  permanent  partial  disability,  one- 
half  the  average  weekly  earnings  for  fixed 
periods  in  lieu  of  all  other  payments. 

Lump  sum  pajTuents  may  be  approved  by 
the   commission;T,   provided   they  equal   the 
value  of  the  cornpensations. 
KEVISION    OF    BENEFITS— Review    may    be 


had  upon  request  of  either  party,  whenever  it 
shall  appear  to  the  compensation  commissioner 
tliat  the  incapacity  or  the  measura  of  dependence 
has  changed. 

INSURANCE — Approved  schemes  may  be  sub- 
stituted provided  the  benefits  are  equivalent  to 
those  provided  by  law.  Insurance  may  be  taken 
in  approved  stock  or  mutual  companies  or  associa- 
tions. 

SECURITY  OP  PAYMENTS— Employer  must 
furnish  the  insurance  commissioner  satisfactory 
pioof  of  his  solvency  and  financial  ability  to  pay 
awards,  file  satisfactory  security  with  the  insur- 
ance commissioner,  or  insure  in  approved  stock  or 
mutual  companies  or  associations 

SETTLEMB.NT  OF  DISPUTES— Disputes  are 
to  be  settled  by  the  compensation  commissioners. 
App  ■als  from  findings  and  awards  of  any  coia- 
missioner  may  be  made  to  the  Superior  Court  of 
the   county   witliout  cost  to   either   party. 

HAWAII. 

D.4TE  OF  ENACTMENT— April  28.  1915:  in 
effect  July  1.   1915 

INJURIES  COMPENSATED- Personal  injury 
Dy  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  course  of  em- 
ployment, causing  disability  for  more  than  four- 
teeji  days  or  death  within  two  years,  and  not  due 
to  the  employee's  intiution  to  injure  himself  or 
another  or  to  his  intoxication 
.  INDUSTRIES  COVERED— All  .public  and  all 
industrial   employment 

PERSONS  COMPENSATED— Private  employ- 
ment: .\11  persons  under  contract  of  employmfnt 
or  apprenticeship,  other  than  casual  employees, 
whose  pay  does  not  exceed  $36  per  week  Public 
employment:  All  except  elective  officials  and 
employees  who  receive  salaries  in  excess  of  $1  800 
per  year.  ' 

BURDEN  OF  PAYMENT— All  on  employer. 

COMPBNSATItOiN   FOR   DEATH: 

(a)  $100  funeral  expenses  if  death  occurs 
within  six  months  after  the  injury. 

(b)  40  per  cent,  of  average  weekly  wages  to 
widow  or  dependent  vridower  alone,  50  per 
cent,  if  one  or  two  dependent  children.  60 
■per  cent,  if  three  or  more;  30  per  cent,  to 
one  or  two  orphans.  10  per  cent,  additional 
for  each  child  in  excess  of  two,  total  not 
to  exceed  50  per  cent.  If  no  consort  or 
child,  but  othei-  dependents,  25  to  40  per 
cent. 

(c)  Payments  to  widow  cease  oo  death  or  re- 
marriage, and  to  widower  on  termination  of 
disability  or  remarriage;  to  child  on  reaching 
age  of  sixteen,  unless  incapable  of  self- 
support,  when  they  may  continue  to  eigh- 
teen: to  other  beneficiaries,  on  termination 
of  disability;  no  payments  except  to  chil- 
dren to  continue  longer  than  312  weeks. 
Basic  wages  not  less  than  $5  nor  more 
than   $36   weekly. 

COMPENSATION  FOR   DISABILITY: 

(a)  Reasonable  surgical,  medical  and  hospital 
services  for  first  fourteen  days,  not  exceed- 
ing $50  in  amount. 

(b)  JFor  total  disability.  60  per  cent,  of  week- 
ly wages,  $3  minimum,  $18  maximum,  for 
not  longer  than  312  weeks;  total  not  to 
exceed  $5,000.  If  wages  are  less  than  $3, 
full  wages  will  be  paid  unless  disability  is 
permament.   when  $3   will  be  paid. 

(c)  For  partial  disability,  50  per  cent,  of 
wage  decreaw,  $12  maximum,  not  over  312 
weeks,  total  not  to  exceed  $5,000;  fixed 
awards  for  specified  injuries. 

PajTnents  may  be  commuted  to  one  or 
more  lump  sums  in  any  case. 

REVISION  OF  BENEFITS— -Vgreements  and 
awards  may  be  reviewed  at  any  time,  not  oftener 
than  once  in  six  months. 

INSUR.4NCE — Private  employers  must  carry 
insurance,  secure  guarantee  insurance,  deposit  se- 
curity, or  furnish  proof  of  financial  ability  to 
make  payments. 

SECURITY  OP  PAYM'EINTS— Payments  are 
preferred   claims,   the  same   as  wage   debts.      Em- 
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ployees  have  direct  recomse  to  insuring  company; 
insolvency  of  employer  does  not  release  Insurer. 

SE?rTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES— Industrial  ac- 
cident boards  for  each  county;  appeals  to  courts. 

ILLINOIS. 

DATE  OP  ENACTMENT— June  10.  l9ll;  in 
effect  JMay  1,  1912.  New  act.  June  28,  1913;  in 
effect  July  1,  1913;  amended  June  28  (p.  400), 
1915. 

INJURIES  COMPENS.iTED— Accidental  in- 
juries arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employ- 
ment causing  permanent  disfigurement,  disability 
of  over  six  working  days,  or  death. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— The  building  trades; 
constniction,  excavating  and  electrical  work; 
transportation;  mining  and  quaiTying-  work  with 
Or  about' explosives,  molten  metals,  injurious  gases 
or  vapors,  or  corrosive  acids,  and  all  enterprises 
in  which  the  law  requires  protective  devices,  pro- 
vided the  employer  elects.  Other  employers  may 
elect,  but  forfeit  no  defenc:;3  if  they  do  not. 
Compulsory  as  to  State  and  its  municipalities. 

PERSONS  COMPENSATED— Private  employ- 
ment: All  employees.  Public  employment:  All 
persons  employed  by  the  State,  county,  municipal- 
itv,   etc..   except  officials. 

BURDEN  OF  PAYMENT — Entire  cost  rests 
on   the  employer. 

CO.MPENSATION  FOR  DEiATH: 

(a)  To  persons  wholly  dependent  or  to  lineal 
heirs  to  whose  support  the  employee  had 
contributed  within  four  years,  a  sum  equal 
to  four  years'  earnings,  not  less  than  $1,650 
nor  more  than   $3,500. 

(b)  If  only  dependent  collateral  heirs  survive, 
such  a  percentage  of  tho  above  sum  as  the 
support  rendered  during  the  last  two  years 
was  of  the  earnings  of  the  deceased. 

(c)  If  no  deiiendents,  a  burial  benefit  not 
exceeding  $150. 

COMPENSATION    FOR  DISABILITY: 

(a)  Medical  and  surgical  aid  for  not  over 
eight  weeks,   not  over  $200  in  value. 

(b)  For  total  disability,  beginning  with  eighth 
day  (second  day  of  permanent),  a  weekly 
sum  equal  to  one-half  the  employee's  earn- 
ings. $6  minimum,  $12  maximum,  during 
di.=;ability  or  until  payments  equal  a  death 
benefit:  thereafter,  if  the  disability  is  per- 
manent, a  sura  annually  equal  to  S  per 
cent,  of  a  death  benefit,  but  not  less  than 
$10   per    month. 

(c)  For  permanent  partial  disability,  one-half 
the  loss  of  earning  capacity,  not  more  tuan 
$12  per  week 

(d)  For  certain  specific  injuries  (mutilations, 
etc.),  a  benefit  of  50  per  cent,  of  weekly 
■wages   for   fixed   periods. 

(e)  For  serious  and  permanent  disfigurement, 
not  causing  incapacity  and  not  otherwise 
comi^ensated.  a  sum  not  exceeding  one- 
fourth    the   death  benefits. 

No  payments  are  to  extend  beyond  eight 
years,  except  in  case  of  permanent  total  in- 
capacity. 

Lump   sum  payments  for  either  death  or 
disability  may  be  substituted  by  the  Indus- 
trial Board  for  periodic  payments. 
REVISION   OF  BENEFITS — Medical  examina- 
tion   may    be    had    not    oftener    than    every    four 
weeks.     The  Industrial  Board  may,  on  request,  re- 
view instalment  p?yments  within  eighteen  months 
after  the   award  or  agreement  thereon. 

INSUR.^NCEI — The  employer  may  insure  or 
maintain  a  benefit  gystem,  but  may  not  reduce  his 
liability  under  the  act. 

SECURITY  OF  PAY5IENTS — In  case  of  in- 
solvency, awards  constitute  liens  upon  all  property 
of  the  employer  ■within  the  county,  paramount  to 
all  other  claims,  except  wages,  taxes,  mortgages, 
or  trust  deeds. 

Employers  must  furnish  proof  ot  ability  to  pay, 
or  give  security,  insure,  or  make  other  provision 
for  security  of  payment.  The  rights  of  an  insol- 
vent employer  to  insurance  indemnities  are  sub- 
rogated to  injured  employees. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES— Disputes  are 
determined  by  the  industrial  board  through  an 
arbitrator  or  arbitration  committee  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  board.  Questions  of  Jaw  may  be  re- 
viewed by  the  courts. 

INDIANA. 

DATE  OF  ENACTMENT— March  8,  1915;  in 
effect  September  1    1915. 

INJURIES  COMPENSATED— Personal  injury 
causing  disability  for  more  than  tw^o  weeks,  or 
death  by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  course  of 
employment,  not  due  to  wilful  misconduct,  inten- 
tion to  injure  self,  intoxication,  or  wilful  failure 
or  refusal  to  us«  safety  appliance  or  perform  duty 
required  by  statute. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— All  except  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce,  for  which  Federal 
laws  make  provision,  and  domestic  and  agricul- 
tural labor,  unless  employer  make  contrary  elec- 
tion; compulsory  as  to  State  and  its  municipali- 
ties. 

PERSONS  COMPENS.\TED— Private  employ- 
ment: .^11  employees  and  contractore'  employees 
engaged  u|)on  the  subject  matter  of  the  contract; 
casual  employees  are  excepted.  Public  employ- 
ment:    All  employees. 

BURDEN  OiF  PAY.MENT— All  on  employer. 
COl.VIPENS.\T10N   FOR  DEATH: 

(a)  $100  for   funeral   expeniies,    if  death  from 

the  injury  occurs  withui  :J00  weeks, 
fb)  50   l)er   ctnt.    of   weekly    wages   to  persons 
■wholly    dependent;     to     those    partially    de- 
pendent,    amounts     proportionate     to    dece- 
dent's  contributions  to   their  yupport.      "The 
term   of    payment   is    limited    to   300    weeks 
from  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 
(c)   Payments  cease  on  rcmairiage  of  widow  or 
dependent    widower,    or   on    children    attain- 
ing the  age  of  eighteen  yfars,  unless  mental- 
ly or  phviically  disabled  for  earning.   Wages 
are  to  be   considered   as  not  above  $24  nor 
less    than    $10   weekly,    no    total   to   exceed 
$5,000. 
COMPENS.VnON    FOR    DISABILITY: 

(a)  Medical  and  hospital  services  for  first 
thirty  days,  and  longer  at  option  of  em- 
ployer; employee  mus't  accept  unless  other- 
wise ordered   by   Industrial   Board. 

(b)  For  total  disability.  55  per  cent,  of  wages 
for  not  more  than   500  weeks. 

(c)  For  partial  disability,  50  per  cent,  of 
■wage  loss  for  not  more  than  300  •weeks. 

(d)  For  certain  apecified  injuries,  55  per  cent, 
of  wages  for  designated  periods  ranging  from 
15  to  200  weeks. 

Wage  ba.sis  and  total  amounts  are  limited 
as  for  death  benefits. 

.\ny    payments  may    be    commuted    to    a 

lump  sum  after   twenty-six   weeks. 

REVISION    OF    BENEFITS— Awards    may    be 

viewed   at   any    time   by    Industrial    Board   on    its 

own   motion    or   the   request   of   either   party,    but 

without  retroactive  effect. 

IJ^SUR.\NCE — Required  unless  gatisfactory 
proof  of  financial  ability  to  meet  payments. 

SECURITY  OF  PAYMENTS — Contracts  of  in- 
sui-ance  must  inure  directly  to  the  benefit  of  the 
person  entitled  to  payments  under  an  awaid.  Pay- 
ments have  same  preference  and  priority  as  un- 
paid wages,  and  are  exempt  from  claims  of  cred- 
itors. _ 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES— Disputes  are 
determined  by  the  industrial  board,  with  appeal 
to  courts  on  questions  of  law. 

IOWA. 

DATE  OF  ENACTMENT— April  IS.  1913;  in 
effect  (a)  establishing  industrial  commission  and 
providing  for  insurance  of  employees,  July  4,  1913; 
(b)   compensation   features,   July   1,    1914. 

INJURIES  COMPENSATED — All  personal  in- 
juiies  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  em- 
ploxTiient  causing  disability  of  more  than  two 
weelts,  or  death;  except  when  caused  by  the  i'n- 
jured  employee's  wilful  intention  to  injure  himself 
or  another,  or  by  the  uitoxication  of  the  emjiloyee. 
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INDUSTRIES  COVERBI>-^n  industrws  ex- 
cept agriculture,  in  absexice  of  contrary  election  by 
employer.  CompulfiOJ7  as  to  S'.ate  and  its  munici- 
palities. 

PBBiSONS  COMPENSATED— Private  employ- 
TQ'ent:  AH  employees  in  ludiistries  covered  in  ab- 
sence of  contrary  election,  except  clerks  not  sub- 
jectedr  to  the  Inazards  of  the  industry  and  casual 
employees.  Public  employment:  All  employees  of 
the  State  and  its  suMivisions. 

■BURDEN  OF  PAYMENT— Entire  burden  is  on 
employer. 

CO.MPBNS.^TION  T-QR   DEATH: 

(a)  Reasonabk  expenses  of  the  employee's  last 
sickness  amd  burial    not  to  exv;e>ad  $100. 

(b)  To  persons  wholly  dei^endent,  a  weekly 
payment  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  wages 
of  the  deceased  employee,  but  not  more 
than  $10  nor  less  than  $5  per  vpeek,  for  300 
■weeks. 

<c)  If  only  partial  dependents  surriye,  such  a 
(proportion  of  the  above  as  the  amounts 
contributed  by  the  employee  to  such  partial 
dependents    bear    to    his    annual    eaTnings. 

(d)  If  the  employee  was  a  minor  whose  earn- 
ings were  received  by  the  parent,   a  sum  to 
the  parent  «qual  to  two-thirds  of  the  amcunt 
.provided  for  persons  wholly  dependent. 
COMPENSATION  FOR   DIS.\BIL1TY: 

(a)  Reasonable  surgical,  medioal  and  hospital 
services  and  supiilies  for  fixst  two  weeks, 
not   exceeding  $100. 

(b)  For  total  temporary  disability  50  per  cent, 
of  wages,  not  more  than  $10  nor  less  than 
$5  (unless  wages  are  less  than  $5,  then 
full  wa.ge9),  for  not  more  than  300  weeks. 

(c)  For  total  permanent  disability,  the  sajne 
compensation  as  for  temporary  disability,  to 
be  paid  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  400 
■weeks. 

(d)  For  partial  permanent  disability  (specified 
maimings),  50  par  cent,  of  average  weekly 
wages  for  fixed   periods. 

Lump  sivm  payments  may  be  substituted 
on   approval  of  the  court. 

REVISION  OF  BENEFITS- Payments  may  be 
reviewed  by  the  Industrial  Cooamissioner  at  the  re- 
quest of  either  party. 

INSURANCE — Employers  may  insure  in  aj)- 
pjoved  comnanies  or  mutual  a.ssociations,  or  con- 
tract with  employees  to  maintain  approved  scheme 
in  lieu  of  the  compensation  provided  by  law, 
provided  there  is  no  diminution  of  benefits. 

SECURITY  OF  P.iY.MBNTS — Employers  must 
insure  in  a[)proved  companies  or  mutual  associa- 
tions, or  furnish  satisfactoi^y  proof  of  financial 
ability  to  malce  payiments,  or  deposit  security  with 
the  State  Insurance  Department.  In  case  of  in- 
solvency of  the  insurer,  a  claim  for  compensation 
becomes  a  first  lien,  and  in  case  of  legal  incapac- 
ity of  insured  to  receive  the  amount  due,  the 
insurer  must  settle  directly  with  the  beneficiary. 

SETTLD.MENT  OF  DISPUTES — Disputes  may 
be  settled  by  arbitration. 

KANSAS. 

DATE  OF  ENACTMENT— iMarch  14,  1911:  in 
effect  January  1,   1612:  amended  March  10.   1913. 

INJURIES  CO.M PENS ATED— Injuries  by  acci- 
dent arising  out  of  and  in  the  cotiiae  of  employ- 
ment not  due  to  intoxication  or  deliberate  inten- 
tion of  injured  employee,  or  caused  by  his  wilful 
failure  to  tise  safeguards  provided  by  statute  or 
furcislied  by  employer,  causing  incapacity  to  earn 
full  wages  for  at  least  two  weeks,  or  death. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED — Railways,  factories, 
quarries,  electrical,  building  or  emgineering  work, 
laundries,  natural  gas  plants,  county  and  munici- 
pal -work,  employnleiits  requiring  the  use  of  dan- 
gerous, explosive  or  infla^mmable  materials.  If  em- 
ploying five  or  (more  persons;  and  mines  without 
reference  to  the  number  of  employees,  in  absence 
of  contrary  election ;  employers  of  less  than  five 
persons  may  also  elect. 

PERSONS  COMPENSATED — Private  employ- 
ment: All  employees,  including  appremtices,  b\rt 
excluding  casual  employees.  Public  employment: 
Workanea  on  county  and  miuiicipal  work. 


BURDEN    OF     PAYMENT— Entire    cost   lesta 
upon  the  employer. 
COMPENSATION   FOR   DE.\TH: 

(a)  To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  sum  equal 
to  three  years'  earnings  of  the  deceased 
employee,  not  less  than  $1,200  nor  more 
than   $3,600.     For  non-resident  alien  bene- 

..ficiaries    (except  in   Canada)    the   maximum 
is   $750. 

(b)  If  only  partial  dependemts  survive,  a  sum 
proportionate  to  the  injury  to  such  depen- 
dents. 

(c)  If  no  dependents  are  left,  a  reasonable  ex- 
pense for  medical  attendance  and  burial, 
not  exceeding  $100.  Compensation  ceases 
upon  the  marriage  of  any  dependent,  or 
when  a  minor,  not  physically  or  mentally 
incapable  of  wage  earning,  shall  become 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

COMPENS.ATION   FOR   DISABILITY: 

(a)  For  total  incapacity,  payments  during  dn- 
caijacity  aft«r  the  second  week,  equal  to  50 
per  cent,  of  earnings,  but  not  less  than  $6 
nor  more  tha'n  $15  per  week. 

(b)  For  partial  incapacity,  payments  during 
Incapacity,  after  the  second  ■week,  not  less 
than  25  nor  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
earnings,  not  less  than  .$3  nor  more  tliau 
$12  per  -week,  except  in  case  of  minora 
earning  less  than  $10  per  week,  in  which 
case  the  compensation  shall  not  be  less 
than  75  per  ceffiit.  of  the  earnings.  No  pay- 
ments for  total  or  partial  disability  shall 
extend  over  more  than  eight  years.  After 
six  months,  lump  sum  payments  may 
be  substituted,  as  agreed  oipon  or  deter- 
mined by  the  court. 

REVISION  OF  BENEFITS — .iny  award  may 
be  modified  at  any  time  by  agreement,  .^fter  one 
year  either  party  may  demand  a  rervisiooi.  Em- 
ployees must  submit  to  medical  examination  at 
reasonable  periods  to  determine  their  physical  con- 
dition. 

INSUR-iiNCE — The  employer  may  insure  an  any 
approved  insurance  scheme  which  provides  com- 
pensation not  less  favorable  than  ds  provided  in 
this  act.  , 

SECURITY  OF  PAYMEiNT — Lump  sums 
awarded  by  the  court  may  be  pecured  by  order  of 
the  court  by  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  -when 
there  is  doubt  ef  security  of  payment.  If  the 
employer  was  insured,  the  insurer  shall  be  subro- 
gated to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  employer. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES — Disputes. not 
Bettled  by  agreement  may  be  referred  to  arbitra- 
tors, subject  to  an  appeal  to  courts. 

LOUISIANA. 
DATE    OF   ENACTMENT — June  18,   1914;   in 
effect  January   1,    I9l5.  ^     „  •,     .   , 

INJURIES  CO.MPENSATED — Personal  injury 
by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  course  of  em- 
ployment causing  disabiUty  for  more  than  two 
weeks  or  death  within  one  year,  and  not  due  to 
wilful  intention  to  injtire,  to  intoxication,  to  de- 
liberate failure  to  use  safeguards,  or  to  deliberate 
breach  of  safety  laws.       „„„     „         ,  ^   , 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED — Hazardous  trades, 
businesses  or  occupations  in  absence  of  contrary 
election;  extensive  list,  and  otb^rs  may  be  so 
adjudged  or  brought  within  the  act  by  volimtary 
agreement.  Compulsory  aa  to  employees  of  the 
State  and  its  municipalities  and  public  boards. 

PERSONS  COMPENSATED — Private  employ- 
ment- Every  person  performing  services  arising 
out  of  and  incidental  to  his  employer's  trade,  busi- 
ness or  occupation,  if  the  same  is  within  the  act. 
Public  employment:  Every  pei-son  in  the  service 
of  the  State,   etc.,  except  officials, 

BURDEN   OF   PAYMENT— All  on  employer. 

OO.MPEiNS.iTION   FOR   DEATH:  ,  ^     .  , 

(a)  $100  expenses  of  last  sickness  and  bimal. 

'(b)  To  widow  or  dependen*;  widower  alone,  25 

per  cent,    of  weekly    wages,   40   per   cent,    if 

one  child,  and  50  per  cent,  if  two  or  more. 

If  one  child  alone,  25  per  cent,,  40  per  cent. 

for  two,  and  50  per  cent,  for  three  or  more. 
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For  one  dependent  parent,  25  per  cent.;  for 
two.  50  per  cent.;  if  one  brother  or  sister. 
25  per  cent.,  and  10  per  cent,  additional 
for  each  other.  The  total  in  no  case  may 
exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the  weekly  wages,  $3 
minimum  payment,  $10  maximum,  for  not 
over  300  weeks.  Paymeut  to  any  beneficiary 
ceases  on  death  or  marriage,  to  children  on 
reaching  the  age  of  eighteen,  unless  men- 
tally or  physically  incapacitated. 
COMPENSATiaN    FOR   DIS.-V.BILITY:        . 

(a)  Reasonable  medical  surgical  and  hospital 
aervice.   not  to  excefd  %100  in  value. 

(b)  For  total  disability.  50  per  cent,  of  the 
■weekly  wages,  $3  minimum,  $10  maximum, 
for  not  more  tha.n  400  weeks. 

(c)  For  partial  disability.  50  i^er  cent,  of  the 
•wage  loss,  not  over  $10,  for  not  more  than 
400  weeks.  .   ,     . 

(d)  Fixed  schedule  for  specified  injuries,  for 
periods  from  10  to  150  weeks.  Payments 
m  any  case  may  be  commuted  to  a  lump 
sum  on  agreement  of  the  parties  and  ap- 
proved by  the  courts. 

REVISION  OF  BENEFITS — Judgments  may 
t)e  modified  at  any  time  by  agreement  of  the 
parties  and  approval  by  the  courts;  or  after  orie 
year,  they  may  be  reviewed  by  the  court  on  appli- 
cation  of  eitibcr  party. 

INSURANCE— Not   required. 

SECURITY  OF  PAYMENTS— Policy  of  insur- 
ance must  give  claimants  right  to  direct  payment 
regardless  of  the  default  or  bankruptcy  of  the 
employer.  Compen.Mation  payments  have  the  same 
preference  as  wage  debts. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES— Dilutes  are 
settled  by  Judges  of  the  courts  in  sim,ple,  sum- 
mary procedure. 

MAINE. 

DATE  'OF  EiNACmUENT— April  1.  1915;  in 
effect  January  1,   1916.  „^     ,   .  ,  .     ^ 

INJURIES  COMPENSATED — ^Injury  sustained 
in  coui-se  of  employment,  causing  disabUity  'or 
more  than  two  weeks,  or  death,  not  due  to  wilful 
intention  to  injure  himself  or  another,  and  not 
due  to  intoxication  unless  fact  or  habit  of  intx3Xi- 
cation  was  known  (a  cognizable  to  employer.    _ 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— All  except  agricul 
tural  and  domestic  labor,  and  seamen  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  in  which  more  than  five 
persons  are  employed,  if  employer  elects.  Abroga- 
tion of  defences  does  not  aff:ct  cutting,  hauling, 
driving  or  rafting  of  logs.  _ 

PERSONS  COMPENSATED — Private  employ- 
ment: All  persons  in  industries  covered,  casual 
emiployees  excepted.  Public  employment:  Em- 
ployees of  State,  cities  and  counties,  and  of 
towns  accepting  the  provisions  of  the  act,  pthei 
than   official 

BURDEN  OF  PAYMENT — All  om  employer. 
If  employees  contribute  to  substitute  scheme, 
additional   proportionate  benefits  must  be  paid. 

COMPENSATION  FOR   DEATH: 

(a)  To  persons  'wiholly  deiiendent,  50  per  cent, 
of  weekly  wages  for  300  weeks.  $4  mini- 
mum, $10  maximum. 

(b)  If  only  partial  dependents  survive, 
amounts  proportionate  to  their  degree  of 
dependency,   for  300  weeks. 

(c)  If  only  one  wholly  dependent  and  more 
than  one  partly  dependent  i>erson  survives, 
paj-ments  are  to  be  divided  according  to 
the  relative  extent  of  dependency. 

(d)  If  no  dependents,  not  above  $200  ex- 
penses of  last  sickness  and  burial.  Pay- 
ments to  children  c»ase  at  age  of  eighteen 
unless  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated 
for  earning  a  living.  

COMPENS.\TIOiN   FOR  DlSABIOTY: 

(a)  Reasonable  medical  and  hospital  services 
during  first  two  weeks,  not  over  $30  in 
value,  unless  by  agreement  or  order  nf 
commission  a  larger  amount  is  provided  for. 

(b)  For  total  disability,  50  per  cent,  of  the 
■wages  for  not  more  than  500  weeks,  ?  I 
minimum  .$10  maximum,  total  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,000. 


(c)  For  partial  disability.  50  per  cent,  of  the 

weekly    wage    loss,    not   over    $10.    for   not 

more  than  300  weeks.  For  specified  injunea 

causing  permanent  partial  disability,  50  per 

cent,  of  the  wages  for  various  fixed  periods, 

then    comijensation    on  basis   Of   wage    loss, 

if  any,  for  not  more  than  300  ■weeks  ija  all. 

Dump  sum  payments  may  be  approved  by 

the    commission    after  ■weekly   payments    for 

not  less   than  six  montlis. 

RtEViSIO.N'l    OF.    BENEFITS— Agreements    or 

awards  may  be  reviewed  at  the  instance  of  either 

party  at  any  time  within  two  yeans. 

INSUR.VJCE — Insurance  in  approved  compan- 
ies is  required  unless  the  employer  gives  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  solvency  and  makes  deposit  or  bond 
ti  secure   payments. 

SECURITY  OF  PATMENTS— Insurance  as 
above.  Claims  have  same  preference  ovjx  unse- 
cured debts  as  do  wages  for  labor. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES — Disputes  are 
to  be  settled  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Commis- 
sion, with  appeals  to  courts  on  questions  of  law. 

MARYLAND. 

DATE  OF  ENACTMENT— April  16.  1914;  in 
effect  November  1,  1914. 

INJURIES  COMPENS.4TED— Accidental  .per- 
sonal injury  arising  out  of  and  in  cour&e  of  em- 
ployment, not  due  to  wilful  intention  or  intoxica- 
txn,  and  causing  disability  for  more  than  two 
weeks  or  death  within  two  years. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— Extra  hazardous 
(enumerated  list);  others  by  joint  election  of  em- 
ployers and  employees.  Farm  and  domestic  labor, 
country  blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights  are  excluded. 

PERSONS  COMPENSATED— Private  employ- 
ment: AH  in  industries  covered,  except  casual 
employees  and  those  receiving  more  than  $2,000 
annually.  Public  employment:  Workmen  em- 
ployed for  wages  in  extra-hazardous  work,  unless 
the  municipality  makes  other  equal  or  better  pro- 
vision. 

BURDEN  OF  PAYMENT— AH  on  employer. 

CO.MPBNSATION    FOR    DEATH: 

(a)  Funeral  expenses  not  over  $75. 

(b)  To  persons  wholly  dependent  50  per  cent, 
of  the  weekly  wages  for  eight  years;  not 
more  than  $4,250  nor  less  than  $1,000. 

(c)  To  persons  partly  dependent.  50  per  cent, 
of  the  weekly  wages  for  such  portion  of 
eight  .years  as  the  commission  may  fix,  the 
amount  not  to  exceed  $3,000. 

(d)  If  no  dependents,  funeral  expenses  only. 

(e)  Payments  to  widow  close  on  remarriage, 
and  to  children  on  reaching  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  unless  mentally  or  physically 
incapacitated. 

COMPENSATION  FOR   DISABILITY: 

(a)  Medical,  surgical,  etc.,  exi)enses,  not 
above  $150  in  value. 

(b)  For  total  disability,  50  per  cent,  of  week- 
ly wages,  $5  minimum,  $12  maximum,  for 
not  over  eight  years;  total  not  to  exceed 
$5,000.  If  wages  are  less  than  $5,  full 
wages   ■will   be   paid. 

(c)  For  partial  disability.  50  per  cent,  of 
weekly  wage  loss,  $12  maximuan,  total  not 
over  $3,000;  specific  periods  for  specified 
maimings. 

Where  the  injured  emiiloyee  is  a  learner, 
with  prospect  of  increase  of  wages,  this  fact 
may  be  considered  in   fixing  awards. 

Payments   may,    in    the   discretion   of   the 

commission,  be  made  in  part  or  in  Trhole  ia 

lump  sums. 

REVISION    'OF    BENEFITS— The    commission 

may  modify   its   findings  and  orders  at  amy   time 

for   justifiable  cause. 

INSURAjNCE — Insurance  in  State  fund,  stock 
or  miiitual  company,  or  proof  of  financial  ability, 
is  required. 

SECURITY  OF  PAYMENTS— Policiea  must 
permit  action  by  commission  to  secure  payments 
to  anv  persO'U  entitled.  Payments  may  not  be 
assijnied.  no^  are  they  subject  to  execution  or 
attacliment. 
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SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES — 'Disputes  are 
to  be  settled  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Commis- 
sion, with  appeal  to  courts. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BATE  OP  ENACTMENT— July  28.  lOll:  in 
effect  July  1,  1912;  amended  chanters  571,  1912; 
48,  4-18,  568.  606.  746.  1913;  538,  708.  1914: 
12^,    27^,   3l4,    1915. 

INJURIES  COMPENSATED — Injuries  arising 
out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employment  causing 
incapacity  for  two  weeks,  or  death  unless  the 
injury  i.s  due  to  the  serious  and  'wilfm  misconduct 
of  the  injured  employee. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED — All  industries  if 
the  employer  so  elects. 

PERSONS  CO.MPE1NSATBD — Pnvate  employ- 
ment: All  employees,  except  masters  of  yessels 
and  seamen  engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
tneroe  and  casual  employees.  Public  employment: 
The  State  shall,  and  any  county,  city,  town  or 
district  having  power  of  taxation  and  accepting 
the  act  may  compensate  its  laborers,  workmen, 
and    mechanics. 

BURDEN  OF  PAYiMENT— Entire  coat  rests 
upon   the  employer. 

COMPENSATION  FOiR  DEATH: 

(a)  To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  weekly 
payment  tqual  to  two-.thirds  the  average 
weekly  wages  of  the  deceased  employee,  but 
•not  less  than  $4  nor  more  than  $10,  for  a 
period  of  500  weeks,  the  total  not  to  ex- 
ceed   $4,000. 

(b)  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  a  sum 
proportionate  to  the  portion  of  earnings 
contributed    to    their   support    by    the    de- 

(c)  If  no  dependents  the  reasonable  expense 
of  last  sickness  and  burial,  not  to  exceed 
$200. 

Children  cease  to  be  dependents  at  eigh- 
teen,  unless  mentally  or  physically  incapac- 
itated from  earning  a  living. 
O0MFENS.\T10N   FOR   DISABILITY: 

(a)  Reasonable  medical  and  hospital  semces, 
and  medicines  as  needed,  for  the  fixat  two. 
weeks   after   injury. 

(b)  For  total  disability,  a  sum  equal  to  two- 
thirds  the  average  weekly  wages,  but  not 
less  than  $4  nor  more  than  $10  per  week, 
not  exceeding  500  weeks  nor  $4,000  in 
amount.  ,  .  ^ 

(c)  For  partial  disability,  two-thirds  the  wage 
loss,  but  not  to  exceed  $10  per  week,  and 
for  not  longer  than  500  weelcs. 

(d)  In  specified  injuries  (mutilations,  etc.), 
two-thirds  the  weekly  wages,  not  exceeding 
$10  nor  less  than  $4  per  week,  for  fixed 
periods,   in  addition  to  other  compensation 

Lump-sum  payments  may  be  substituted 
in  whole  or  part,  after  payments  for  injury 
or  death  have  been  made  for  not  less  than 

SIX   months.  ,  , 

REVISION  OF  BENEFITS — Either  party  may 
demand  a  revision  of  payment  at  any  time.  Em- 
ployees must  submit  to  medical  examination  to 
determine  their  physical  condition  when  requested 
by    the  employer. 

INSURANCE — Employer  must  become  a  sub- 
scriber of  the  State  Employees'  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation or  insure  in  some  authorized  liability  in- 
surance company.  

SECURITY  OF  PAYMENTS— The  SUte  con- 
trols  the  State  Employees'  Insurance  Association, 
and   other   companies   must  be  authonzed  by   the 

State  to  do  business.  ,_^     ^  ^      , 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DlSPUT&-On  request  of 
either  party,  th?  Industrial  Accident  Board,  calls 
for  a  committee  of  arbitJation.  whose  decision  13 
subject  to  review  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Board. 

MICHIGAN. 

DATE  OF  ENACTMENT— March  20,  1^12, _in 
effect  September  1.  1^12;  amended  chaptera  oO. 
79    156    259,  1913;  104.  153.  170,   171,.  1915.    . 

INJURIES    COMPENSATED— Injunea   causing 


incapacity  to  earn  full  wages  for  a  iieriod  of  two 
weeks  or  death,  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course 
of  employment  imless  such  injuries  resulted  frona 
intentional   and  wilful  misconduct  of  the    mjured 

^^NDUSTRIES  COVEREr>— Compulsory  aa  to 
the  State  and  its  municipalities,  and  each  incor- 
porated public  board  and  commission  authonzed 
to  hold  property  and  to  sue  and  be  sued.  All  in- 
dustries having  one  or  more  persons  in  service 
under  couUact  of  hire  if  the  employer  elects. 

PERSONS    COMPENS.^TED — Pnvate    employ- 
ment:    All  employees,  including  aliens  and  minors 
except  casual  employees.     Public  employment;    AH 
employees   except   officials   of    the    State   or   of   a 
municipality.  ,„..™     „   i.  ..         »„ 

BURDEN    OF    PAYMENT — Entire    cost    rests 
upon    the   employer.  „ 

COMP-ENS.'iTION    FOR    DE.\TH: 

(a)  To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  weekly 
payment  equal  to  one -half  the  deceased 
workman's  earnings,  but  not  less  than  $4 
nor  more  than  $10  per  week  for  a  penod  01 
300   weeks.  . 

(b)  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  such 
proportion  of  the  above  as  the  amount  of 
previous  contributions  bears  to  such  earn- 
ings. ,  , , 

(c)  If  no  dependents,  the  reasonable  expense 
of  the  last  sickness  and  burial,  not  exceed- 

COM^PEnIatION    for    DISABILITY:       . 

(a)  Reasonable  medical  and  hospital  services 
for  Uie   first  three  weeks. 

(b)  For  total  incapacity,  a  weekly  payment 
equal  to  one-half  the  earnings,  but  not  less 
than  $4  nor  more  than  $10  per  week,  nor 
for  a  period  longer  than  500  weeks  from 
the  date  of  the  injury,  and  not  exceeding 
$4,000.  .  ,,  ™     t 

(c)  For  partial  incapacity,  a  weekly  payment 
equal  to  one-half  the  wage  loss,  but  mot 
more  than  $10  per  week,  and  for  not  longer 
than  300  weeks.     .,.  ^   .    .     .       ,      ^.,  .. 

(d)  For  certain  specified  injuries  (mutilation, 
etc.)  50  l>er  cent,  of  average  weekly  earn- 
ings for  fixed  periods. 

(e)  Payments  begin  with  the  fifteenth  day 
after  the  injury,  but  if  the  disability  con- 
tinues for  eight  weeks  or  longer  cwnpensa- 
tion    is   computed   from  the   date  of   injury. 

After  six  months  lump  sums  may  be  sub- 
stituted  for   weekly  payments. 
REVISION    OF  BENEFITS— Weekly   payments 
may  be  reviewed  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Board 
at   the   request   of  either   party.     An;  injured   em- 
ployee must  submit  to  medical  examinaUon  when 

requested.  ,       •  ..  c     c 

IiNSURANCE — Employer  must  furnish  proof  of 
financial  ability  to  pay  the  required  &om.pe;nsation, 
or  insure  in  an  authorized  employers  liability  com- 
pany or  in  an  employers'  insurance  association 
organized  under  SUte  laws,  or  become  a  membtr 
of  a  State  insurance  fund  administered  by  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Insurance.  . 

SECURITY  OF  PAY-MBNTS— In  case  of  in- 
solvency claims  constitute  a  first  lien  upon  all 
property' of  the  employer.  Employers  must  furnisn 
prool  of  financial  ability  to  pay  compensation,  or 
insure  in  approved  companies  or  with  the  SUte. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES— Either  party 
may  request  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  to  ap- 
point a  committee  of  arbitration,  whose  decisions 
are  subject  to  review  by  the  board.  The  Supreme 
Court  may  review   questions  of  law. 

MINNESOTA. 

DATE  OF  iBNACTM^NT— AprU  24.  1913;  ui 
effect    Octobaf   I.    1913;  lamended,    chapters   19<i, 

OAQ       1915 

i'njURI'eS  COMPENSATED— Injury  by  acci- 
dent arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employ- 
ment causing  disability  for  more  than  two  weeks, 
or  death  unless  intentionally  caused,  or  due  to 
the  intoxication  of  the  injured  person. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— All  excepting  com- 
mon   carriera    by    steam    railroad    and    farm   and 
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domestic  service,  in  the  absence  of  contrary  elec- 
tion by  employers. 

PERSONS  COMPENSATED — PnTOte  employ- 
tnent:  All  employees,  including  aliens  and 
minora,  in  the  absence  of  contrary  election,  casual 
employees  excepted.  Public  employment:  All 
persons  in  the  service  of  a  county,  city,  town, 
village,  or  school  district,  excluding  public  officials 
elected  or  appointed  for  regular  terms. 

BURDEN  OF  PAYMENT— Oost  rests  upon 
the  employer. 

COMPENSATION    FOR   DEATH; 

(a)  $100  funeral  expenses. 

(b)  To  a  widow  alone.  35  per  cent,  of 
monthly  wages  of  deceased,  increasing  to  60 
per  cent,  if  four  or  more  children;  to  a 
dependent  husband  alone,  23  per  cent. ;  to 
a  dependent  orphan,  40  per  cent.,  with  10 
per  cent,  additional  for  each  additional 
orphan,  with  a  maximum  of  60  per  cent.; 
to  the  dependent  parent  or  parents,  if  no 
diependent  widow,  widower,  or  children,  30 
per  cent,  if  one  parent  and  40  per  cent,  if 
both  survive;  if  none  of  the  foregoing,  but 
a  brother,  sister,  grandparent,  mother-in- 
law,  or  father-in-law  is  wholly  dependent, 
if  but  one  such  relative.  25  per  cent.,  or  if 
more  than.  one.  301  per  cent.,  divided 
equally. 

(c)  If  (mly  partial  dependents  sarvive,  that 
proportion  of  benefits  provided  for  actual 
dependents  which  contributions  bore  to 
wages  earned. 

(d)  When  no  dependents  are  left,  espense  of 
last  sickness  and  burial  not  exceeding  $100, 
in  addition  to  medical  and  hospital  ser- 
vices provided  in  case  of  disability. 

Payments  continue  for  not  more  than 
300  weeks,  and  cease  when  a  minor  child 
reaches  the  age  of  eighteen,  unless  phygl- 
oally  or  mentally  incapacitated  from  earning, 
and  upon  the  death  or  marriage  of  otbeir 
dependents,  unle&s  otherwise  specified, 
COMPENSATION  FOR   DISABILITY: 

(a)  Reasonable  medical  and  surgical  treai- 
ment.  not  exceeding  90  days  nor  $100  in 
value,  unless  ordered  in  exceptionaJ  cases, 
when  $200  is  the  limit. 

(b)  For  total  disability.  60  per  cent,  of 
wages. 

(c)  For  temporary  partial  disability,  oO  per 
cent,   of  the  wage   loss.  ,  .... 

(d)  For  specified  permanent  partial  disability 
(mutilations,    etc.),    50    per    cent,    of    the 

earnings  for  fix*d   periods. 

Payment  for  death  or  disability  may  not 
be  less  than  $6  50  nor  more  than  $11  pea- 
week  unless  the  wages  were  less  than  $6.50, 
when -the  amount  of  wages  is  paid.  Pay- 
ments may  not  extend  beyond  300  weeks, 
except  for  permianent  total  disability,  when 
the  maximum  is  400  weeks,  with  payments 
of  not  more  than  $6.50  per  week  thereafter 
for  150  weeks,  the  total  not  to  exceed 
$5,000. 

I.,ump  sums  may  be  substituted  for  perioa- 

ical  payments,   but  in  case  of  compensation 

for    death,     permanent    total    disability,    or 

certain  maimings   the  consent  of  the   court 

must  be  obtained. 

iHBVISION   OF   BENEFITS— After  six  months 

from  the  date  of  an  award  either  party  may  apply 

to    the    court    for    revision.      The    employee    must 

submit  to  medical  examination  when  requested. 

INSURANCE — .Employers  may  insure  in  any 
authorized  company,  stock  or  mutual,  or  maintain 
co-operative  schemes,  assuming  other  and  greater 
risks    and  other  classes  of  indiwtrial  insurance. 

iSECURITY  OF  PAYMENTS — Insured,  work- 
men have  an  equitable  liea  upon  any  policy  Be- 
coming due,  and  in  case  of  the  employer's  in- 
capacity the  insurer  shall  make  payment  directly 
to  them  Claims  to  compensation  have  the  same 
preference   against   the  assets   of   the  employer   as 

unpaid  wages.  „„„     , 

SETTL'EIME'NT  OF  DISPUTES— Either  party 
may  submit  a  claim  to  the  Judge  of  the  District 


Court,  who  shall  determine  such  dispute  in  a  sum- 
mary manner,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  as  to  questions  of  law. 

MONTANA. 

D.\^TE  OP  ENACTiMEiNT— March  8.  1915;  in 
effect  July   1.   1915. 

INJURIES  COMPENSATED — Injuries  arising 
out  of  and  in  course  of  employment,  resulting 
from  some  fortuitous  event,  causing  death  or  dis- 
ability of  more  than   two  weeks'   duration. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— "All  inherently 
hazardous  works  and  occupations,"  including 
manufactures,  construction  work,  transportation 
and  repair  of  the  means  thereof,  and  any  hazard- 
ous occupation  or  work  not  enumerated,  in  whio"h 
employers  elect,  but  not  including  agricultural, 
domestic  or  casual  labor. 

PERSONS  COMPBNS.VTED— Private  employ- 
ment: All  persons  other  than  Independent  con- 
tractors, employed  an  the  industries  covered, 
whether  as  manual  laborers  or  otherwise,  except 
casual  employees.  Public  employment:  All  em- 
ployees  in  the  industries  covered. 

BURDEN  OF  PAYMENT— All  on  employeir, 
except  that  contributions  may  be  arranged  for 
hospital   fund. 

CO.MPENSATION  FX)R  DEATH: 

(a)  $75  for  funeral  expenses,  if  death  occurs 
within   six  months   of  injury. 

(b)  "To  benf ficiaries  {\vidow.  widower,  child  or 
children  under  16,  or  invalid  child  above 
16)  50  per  cent,  of  wages  of  the  deceased 
if  residents  of  the  United  States,  if  not,  25 
per  cent.,  unlessi  otherwise  required  by 
treaty.  To  major  dependents  (father  or 
mother)  in  case  there  are  no  beneficiaries, 
40  per  cent.  To  minor  dependeO'ts  (broth- 
ers or  sisters  actually  dependent),  if  oo 
beneficiary  or  major  dependent.  30  per 
cent.  Non-resident  alien  dependents  re- 
ceive nothing  unless  required  by  treaty,  nor 
do  beneficiaries  if  citizens  of  a  Government 
excluding  citizens  of  the  United  States 
from  equal  benefits  under  compensation 
laws,  "rerm  of  payments  may  not  exceed 
400  weeks,  $10  maximum,  $6  minimum;  if 
wages  less  than  $6,  then  fuU  wages.  Pay- 
ments cease  on  remarriage  of  widow  or 
widower,  or  when  child,  brother  or  sister 
reaches  the  age  of  sixteen,  unless  an  in- 
valid. 

COMPBNS.\.TI0N    FOR    DISABILITY: 

(a)  Medical  and  hospital  services  during  first 
two  weeks  after  happening  of  injury,  not 
over  $50  in  value,  unless  tiere  is  a  hospital 
contract. 

(b)  For  total  temporary  disability,  50  per 
cent,  of  wages  during  disability.  $10  maxi- 
mum. $6  minimum,  unless  wages  are  less 
than  $6,  when  full  wages  will  be  paid,  for 
not  more  than   300  weeks. 

(c)  For  total  i)ermanent  disability,  same 
scale  as  above  for  400  weeks,  then  $5  per 
week,   while  disability  continues. 

(d)  For  partial  disability.  50  per  cent,  of  the 
wage  loss,  wages  and  befefits  not  to  exceed 
$10  nor  fall  below  $6  in  amount,  unless 
wages  at  time  of  injury  were  less  than  $6; 
payments  to  continue  not  more  than  150 
weeks  for  permanent  cases,  and  50  weeks 
where  disability   is  temporary. 

(e)  For  maimings,  com.pensation  of  same 
scale  and  limits  as  in  (b)  for  terms  ranging 
from  3  to  200  weeks. 

Periodical  payments  may  in  any  case  be 
converted   in  whole  or  part  to  lump  sums. 

KEVISION  OP  BENEFITS— 'Decisions  and 
awards  may  be  rescinded  or  amended  at  any  time 
by   the  Industrial   Accident  Board  for  good  cause. 

I'NSURA.NCE — ^T'he  emiiloyer  may  caiTy  his  own 
tisk  on  a  showing  of  financial  ability;  security 
may  be  required  for  prob.able  liabilities  and  must 
be  given  when  a  continuing  payment  is  ascer- 
tained. Insurance  may  be  carried  in  any  com- 
pany authorized  to  do  business  in  the  State,  or 
the  employer  may  icontribute  to  a  State  fund. 
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SEOURITY  OiF  I'A YMENTS— In  case  of  baak- 
ruptcy,  etc.,  liabilities  under  this  act  are  a  first 
lien  upon  any  deixisit  made  by  an  employer,  and 
■if  this  is  not  sufficient,  then  on  any  property  of 
the  employer  or  insurer  within  the  State,  and 
ehaH   be   prorated   with  other  li^nable   claims. 

SBTTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES— Proceedings 
to  determine  disputes  under  the  act  must  be 
instituted  before  the  board  aad  not  elsewhere; 
liimited  appeal   to  courts. 

NEBRASKA. 

DATE  OF  BNACTMEJMT— April  21,  1913;  in 
effect  July   17,    1913. 

.  INJURIES  COMPENSATED— Injury  causing 
disability  for  more  than  fourteen  days,  or  death, 
caused  by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the  couise 
of  employment,  excerpt  accident  caused  by  or  re- 
sulting in  any  degree  from  wilful  negiigence  or 
intoxication. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— All  industries  where 
five,  or  more  persons  are  employed  by  the  employer 
in  the  regular  trade,  business  or  occupation  of  the 
employer,  exempt  domestic  service,  agriculture  and 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  in  the  absence  of 
contrary  el-ction.  Exempt  employees  may  make 
an    affirmative   election. 

PERSONS  CaMPBNSATEI>— ^Private  employ- 
ment: All  emiployees,  including  aliens  and  minors, 
but  excluding  casual  employees  and  home  workers. 
Public  employment:  All  persons  employed  by 
the  State,  or  any  Government  agency  created  by 
tlie  State,  not  baving  been  elected  or  appointed 
for  a   Tegular   term. 

BURDli'iN  OF  PAYMENT— The  entile  cost  rests 
upon  the  employer. 

COMPENSATION  FOR   DEATH: 

(a)  In  addition  to  any  other  benefits,  a  rea- 
sonable a-moumt  not  exceeding  ^100  to  cover 
expenses  of  last  sickness  and  burial. 

(b)  IV)  i)erB0ns  wllioUy  depend eint.  50  pea-  cenrt. 
of  the  employee's  wages,  but  not  less  than 
$5  nor  more  than  $10  per  week,  during  de- 
pendency, but  not  exceeding  350  weeks;  if 
the  wages  of  the  deceased  weie  less  than  $5 
per  ■week,  then  full  wages  are  to  be  paid  aa 
■compensation. 

(c)  If  only  pajtial  dependents  siuvive,  a  pro- 
portion of  the  above  corresponding  to  tlie 
relation  the  contribution  of  the  deceased 
to  tlieir  support  bore  to  his  wages.  Com- 
pens-ation  to  children  ceases  when  they 
reach  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  xuiless  they 
are  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated 
from  earning. 

COMPENSATION    FOR    DISABILITY: 

(a)  Medical  and  hospital  services  during  the 
first  twenty-one  days,  not  exceeding  $200 
in   value. 

(b)  For  total  disability,  one- half  of  the 
weekly  wages,  but  not  less  than  $5  or  more 
tlian  $10  per  week  for  300  weeks;  there- 
after while  disability  lasts  40  per  cent,  of 
such  wages,  but  not  less  than  $4  or  more 
tilian  $8  per  week :  Provided,  however,  if 
weekly  wages  are  less  than  the  minimum, 
compensation  to  amount  of  full  wages  is  to 
be  paid. 

(c)  For  partial  disability,  50  per  cent,  of 
loss  of  earning  capacity,  but  not  exceeding 
$10  per   week,  nor  exceeding  300  weeks. 

(d)  For  certain  specified  injuiies  (mutilations, 
etc.),  50  per  cent,  of  watres  for  fixed  pe- 
riods with  thJ  same  limits  as  to  amounts  as 
above.  Payments  begin  with  the  twenty- 
second  day,  but  if  disability  contiiaues  eight 
Weeks  or  longer,  compensation  is  computed 
from,  the  date  of  injury. 

Luimp  sums   may   be   substituted   for   pe- 
riodic payments,  but  if  for  death  or  penma- 
nent   disability,    the   approval   of   the   court 
must   be    obtained. 
REVISION    OF   BEiiSrEFITS— Benefits   running 
for  a  ptriod  of  six  months  or  longer  may   be  re- 
vised at  any  time  by  agreement  of  the  parties,  or 
after  six  months  by  application  to  a  comt. 
LNSXJ  RANGE — An    employer    may    Jnsure    his 


liability  for  compensation  in  any  authorized  stock 
or   mutual    insurance   company. 

SEICURITY  OF  PAYMENTS— In  case  of  the 
insolvency  of  an  insured  employer,  claimants  are 
Bubrogat'cd  to  the  rights  as  against  the  company 
which  the  employer  would  have  had  if  he  had 
paid  the  claim.  Compensation  rights  and  awards 
have  the  same  preference  against  the  assets  of  the 
employer  as  unpaid   wages  for  labor. 

SETT'LB.VliBNT  OF  DISPUTES— Questions  may 
be  submitted  to  arbitration  by  mutual  consent,  or 
either  party  may  submit  a  claim  to  the  District 
Court  of  county  to  be  heard  and  determined  as  a 
cause  in  equity,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

NEVADA. 

DATE  OP  EJ^ACTMEJMT-HMarch  15,  1913-  in 
effect  July  1.   I9l3;  amended,   chapter  190,    1915 

INJURIES  COMPENSATEI>— injuries  aiising 
out  of  and  in  couree  of  employme^nt,  causing  in- 
capacity to  earn  full  -wages  for  more  than  seven 
days,  or  death,  except  when  caused  by  the  em- 
ployee's wilful  intentiom  to  injure  himself  or 
another  or  the  injury  is  sustaiined  while  intoxi- 
cated. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— All  except  domes- 
tic and  farm  labor  in  the  absence  of  contrary 
election,  compulsory  as  to  the  State  aiid  ita 
municipalities. 

PERSONS  COMPBNS.\TED— Private  employ- 
ment: All  emiployees  in  the  industries  covered. 
Public   employment:     All   employees. 

BURDEN  OF  PAY.MENT— The  entire  cost 
rests  on  the  employer,  except  that  he  may  deduct 
$1  per  month  from  eacix  employee's  wages  for 
medical,  etc.,  expenses. 

COM  PENIS  ATI  ON    FOR    DEATH: 

(a)  Burial  expenses  not  to  exceed  $125. 

(b)  To  dependent  widow  or  widower  alone,  40 
per  cent,  of  the  average  monthly  wages, 
total  not  to  exceed  $4,000;  if  cme  or  two 
children.  50  per  cent.,  $5,000  maximum; 
if  three  or  more  children.  60  pex  cent, 
$6,000  maximum.  Payments  may  not  be 
less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $60  monthly 
nor  continue  more  tnan  100  months.  Or- 
phans under  sixteen  receive  sums  fixed  by 
the  commission  $10  minimum,  $35  maxi- 
mum,  for  periods  also  fixed  by  the  commis- 
sion. Partial  dei>endents  receive  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ccmtributions  of  the  deceased 
to  their  support  at  the  time  of  his  death 
for    periods    not   exceeding    100    months 

COMPENSATION    FOR    DISABILITY:       ' 

(a)  Reasonable  medical,  surgical  and  hospital 
aid   for  not   more   than  lour  montlis. 

(b)  For  total  disability,  an  amount  equal  to 
one-half  the  av-trage  monthly  wages,  but 
not  less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $60  for 
100  montlis.  the  total  not  to  exceed  $5,000. 

(c)  For  partial  disability,  one-lialf  the  loss 
of  earning  capacity,  but  not  more  than  $40 
per  month  for  not  more  than  60  months. 

(d)  For  certain  speicific  injuries  imutUatioms, 
etc  )  a  monthly  payment  equal  to  one-half 
the  monthly  wages  for  fixed   periods. 

No  compensation  is  payable  for  the  first 
■week  of  disability,  but  if  it  continues  three 
weeks  or  longer  compengation  is  paid  from 
the   date  of   the   injury. 

The  Industrial  Commission  may  pei-mit  the 
substitution  of  lump  sums  for  monthly  pay- 
ments in   an  amount  not  exceeding  $5  000. 
REVISION    OF    BENEFITS— Readjustment   of 
comi>ensation  may  be  made  by   the   commission  on 
application    therefor. 

INSUR.VNCE — ■Employers  coming  under  this 
act  must  insure  in  the  State  insurance  fund 

SECURITY  OF  PAY-MENTS— State  manage- 
ment of  the  insurance  fund  and  collection  of 
premiums  by  the  State.  Payments  are  not  ass-ign- 
able  and  are  exempt  froon  attachment,   etc. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES— AH  matters 
relating  to  the  amount  of  compemsatiou  to  be 
paid  are  determined  by  the  Industrial  Commission. 
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NEW    HAMPSHIRE, 

DATE  OF  ENACTMENT— April  15,  1911;  in 
effect  January   i.    1912. 

INJURIES  COMPENSATED— Any  injury  to 
an  emplojei  arising  out  of  and  in. the  course  of 
emijloyment  causing  disability  of  over  two  weeks, 
or  death,  unless  due  to  wilful  misconduct,  intoxi- 
cation  or  violation  of  law. 

INDUSTKIES  COVEREI>— Industries  danger- 
ous to  life  or  limb,  including  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  steam  and  electric  railroads  work 
in  shoijs.  mills,  factories,  etc.,  employing  five  or 
more  persons;  work  about  lines  or  cables  charged 
with  electricity;  oi)erations  dangerously  neaj-  ex- 
plosives used  in  the  industry,  or  to  a  steam  boiler 
OHTjed  and  operated  by  the  employer,  and  work 
in  or  about  any  quarry,  mine  or  foundry;  pro- 
vided the  employer  elects. 

PERSONS  CO.MPENSATED— Private  employ- 
ment: W\  workmen  engaged  in  any  of  the  em- 
ployments covered  by  this  law.  Public  em.ploy- 
meut:     Governmemt  employees  are   not  mentioned. 

BURD'BN  OF  PAYMENT— iBntire  cost  rests 
ui)on  the  employer. 

COMPENSATION    FOB   DEATH: 

(a)  To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  sum  equal 
to  150  times  the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
the   deceased,   not  to  exceed   $3,000. 

(b)  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  such 
IJToportion  of  the  above  compensation  as 
corresponds  to  the  ^portion  of  wages  con- 
tributed to  th-ir  supiMrt. 

(c)  If  no  dependents  are  left,  expenses  o/i 
medical  care  and  burial  to  a  J^asonable 
amount,    not  in   excess  of  $100. 

COMPENSATION   PQR   DISABILITY: 

(a)  For  total  disability,  a  sum  beginning  with 
the  fifteenth  day.  not  exceeding  50  per 
cent,    of    average    weekly   earnings. 

(b)  For  partial  disability,  a  sumi  not  in  excess 
of  50  per  cent,  of  the  loss  of  earning  capac- 
ity. In  no  case  is  compensation  to  exceed 
■$10  a  week  nor  run  for  a  longer  period  than 
300  weeks.  The  court  may  determine  the 
amount  of  lump  sums  payable  as  a  substi- 
tute  for   weekly    paym.eiits. 

REVISION  OF  BENEFITS— The  injured  per- 
son, when  lequested  by  tlie  employer,  must  submit 
to  medical  examination  not  oftener  than  once  a 
week. 

INSURANCE — No  provision. 

SECURITY  OF  PAYMENTS — The  employer 
must  satisfy  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  his 
ability  to  pay  the  required  compensation  or  file  a 
bond  conditioned  on  the  discharge  of  all  liability 
incuiTed  under  this  act.  Weekly  payments  have 
the  same  preferential  claim  against  the  assets  of 
tlie  employer  as  is  allowed  for  unpaid  wagea  or 
personal  services. 

SETTLBMEiNT  OF  DISPUTES — All  questions 
not  settled  by  agreement  are  determined  by  an 
action  in  equity. 

NEW    JERSEY. 

DATE  OF  ENACTMENT— April  4,  1911;  in 
effect  July  1,  1911;  amended  .Vlay  2.  1911;  -April 
],  1912;  March  27,  1913 :  April  9,  1913;  April  17, 
1914;    March  17.    1915;    April   6,    1915. 

INJURIES  COMPENSATED— Injury  by  ac- 
cident arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employ- 
ment causing  disability  of  over  two  weeks,  any 
permanent  injury,  or  death,  unless  intentionally 
self-inflicted   or  due   to   intoxication. 

INDUSTRIES  COVER.BD— AU  employments  in 
the    absence    of  contrary   election. 

PERSONS  COMPENSATED— Private  employ- 
ment:  All  employees  except  casual.  Non-resident 
aliens  receive  no  benefits.  Public  employment: 
Every  employee  of  the  State,  county,  municipality, 
board  or  commission,  or  ot.he'r  governing  body, 
including  boards;  of  education,  except  .persons 
receiving  a  salary  greater  than  $1,200  per  year, 
and  tho,se  holding  an  elective  office. 

BURDEN  OP  PAYMENT— The  entire  cost 
rests  upon  the  eranloyer. 

COMPENSATION   FOR   DEATH: 

<a)  To  one  dependent.  35  per  cent,  of  the 
wages  of  the  deceased  peraon,   and  for  each 


additional  dependent,  5  per  cent,  additional, 
the  total  not  to  exceed  60  per  cent.,  payable 
for  not  more  than  300  weeks.  Compensa- 
tion not  to  be  less  than  $5  nor  more  than 
$10  per  week,  unless  the  earnings  wero 
less  than  $5,  when  full  wages  are  paid, 
(b)  If  no  dependents,  the  expense  of  the  last 
sickne=s  and  of  burial,  the  burial  not  ex- 
ceeding $100.  Payments  to  widows  cease 
on  remarriage,  and  to  orphans  on  i-eaching 
the  age  of  eighteen,  unless  physically  or 
mentally  deficient.  A  discounted  lump 
sura  payment  may  be  substituted  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
COMPE-\S.\TION   FOR   DIS-iBILITY: 

(a)  Reasonable  medical  and  hospital  services 
for  tlie  first  two  weeks  of  incapacity,  not 
exceeding  $50  in  value. 

(b)  For  temporairiy  total  disability,  50  per 
cent,  of  wages,  payable  during  disability, 
but  not  beyond  300  weeKs. 

(c)  For  permanent  total  disability^  50  per 
cent,  of  wages  during  such  liability,  not 
beyond    400    weeks. 

(d)  For  certain  specific  injuries  (mutilations, 
etc.)  producing  partial  but  permanent  dis- 
abilities. 50  per  cent,  of  wages  during  fixed 
periods.  All  weekly  payments  are  subject 
to  the  same  rule  as  to  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum, as  for  d^ath  benefits. 

.\  discounted  lump  sum  payment  may  be 
substituted  at  the  discretion  of  Court  of 
Common  Pleas. 

REVISION  OF  BENEFITS— At  any  time  after 
one  year  after  an  award  has  been  made,  either 
party  may  demand  a  revision  of  benefits. 

INSURANCE— No   provision. 

SECURITY  OF  P-AfY-ME-VTS- The  right  of 
compensation  has  the  same  preference  against  the 
assets  of  the  employer  as  are  now  or  may  here- 
after be  aUowed  by  law  for  a  claim  for  unpaid 
wages. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES— Either  party 
may  submit  a  claim  to  the  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  who  shall  bear  and  deter- 
mine such  disputes  in  a  summary  manner,  subject 
to  review  of  questions  of  law  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

NEW    YORK. 

DATE  OP  ENACTMENT— Deceraiber  16,  1913; 
in  effect  July  1.  1914:  amended,  chapters  41,  316, 
1914;  167,   168. '615,  674,  1915. 

INJURIES  OO.MFB>ISATED— Accidental  in- 
junies  arising  out  of  and  in  course  of  employment, 
and  disease  or  infection  naturally  and  unavoidably 
resulting  therefrom,  causing  disability  for  more 
than  two  u-eeks.  or  death,  unless  caused  by  the 
wilful  intention  of  the  injured  employee  to  bring 
about  the  injui?  or  death  of  himself  or  another, 
or  by  his  intoxication  while  on  duty. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— "Hazardous  em- 
ployments," including  construction,  maintenance 
and  operation  of  steam  and  street  railroads;  tele- 
grfph.  telephone  and  other  electrical  construction, 
installation  or  operation ;  foundries,  machine  sho;)3 
and  ijower  plants;  stone  cutting  or  dressing;  man- 
ufactures, tanneries,  laundries,  printing  and  book- 
binding; shipbuilding  and  repair,  and  the  use  of 
vessels  in  intrastate  commerce;  work  in  mines, 
quarries,  tunnels,  subways,  shaft  sinking,  etc. ; 
engineering  work,  and  the  construction,  repair  and 
demolition  of  buildings  and  bridges;  lumbering, 
draying,    loading  and   unloading. 

PERSONS  COMPENSATED— Private  employ- 
ment: \\\  employees  in  industries  covered,  farm 
laborers  and  domestic  senants  not  included.  Pub- 
lic employment:  Employees  of  the  State  and  a 
municipali  corporation  or  political  sub-division 
thereof,  engaged  in  industries  covered  are  included. 

BURDEN  OF  PAYMENT— Entire  cost  rests  on 
employer. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  DE-\TH: 

(a)  $100  for   funeral   expenses. 

(b)  To  a  widow  or  dependent  widower  alone, 
30  per  cent,  of  wages  of  deceased  10  per 
cent  additional  for  each  ohild  under  eigh- 
teen;  dependent  orphans  under  eighteen  re- 
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ceive  15  per  cent.  each,  and  deiJendent  pa- 
rents, brothers  or  sisters  receive  15  per  cent. 
each;  aggregate  pa>iments  in  bo  case  to 
exceed  66  2-3  per  cent. 
(c)  Payments  to  widow  or  vvidower  cease  on 
death,  or  remarriage,  or  when  dependent 
of  widower  ceases,  with  two  >ears'  c-ompen- 
sation  on  remarriage,  payments  to  children, 
brothers  and  sisterj  cease  at  eighteen,  and 
to  parents  when  dependence  ceases.  In 
computing  the  above  benefits  no  wages  in 
excess  of  $100  monthly  are  considered. 
COMPENSATION    VOR   DISABILITY: 

(a)  Medical  and  surgical  treatment  and  hos- 
pital sen-ices  for  sixty  days,  costs  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  commission. 

(b)  For  total  disability,  66  2-3  per  cent,  of 
wages   during   continuance. 

(c)  For  partial  disability,  66  2-3  p«r  Cent,  of 
wage  l09i;  for  specified  permanent  partial 
disabilities  (mutilations,  etc.),  66  2-3  per 
cent,  of  wages  for  fixed  periods.  The  fore- 
going payments  may  not,  be  less  than  $5 
nor  moie  than  $15  per  week,  except  for  cer- 
tain maimings  the  maximum  may  be  $20. 

REVISION  OF  BENEFITS— Awards  may  be 
reviewed  ai  any  lime,  and  ended  or  increased  or 
decreased   within    the   limits  fixed. 

NOTICE  OF  INJURY— Notice  of  an  injury  for 
which  compensation  is  payable  must  be  given  in 
writing  to  the  employer  and  to  the  commission 
within  ten  days  after  the  injury;  ajid  in  case  of 
death  resulting  from  such  injury,  within  thirty 
days  after  death.  This  notice  shall  contain  the 
name  and  address  of  the  employee;  shall  state  in 
ordinary  language  the  time,  place,  nature  and 
cause  of  the  injury,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the 
injured  employee  or  by  a  person  on  his  behalf,  or 
an  case  of  death  by  a  dependent  or  a  person  on 
his  belialf.  The  failure  to  give  such  notice  may 
be  excused  by  the  cotramission  edther  on  the  ground 
that  for  6ome  sufficient  reason  notice  could  not 
have  been  given  or  on  the  ground  that  the  State 
fund,  insurance  company,  or  employer,  as  the  case 
may  be,  has  not  been  prejudiced  thereby;  other- 
wise the  failure  to  give  such  notice  shall  constitute 
a  bar  to  any  claim   for  compensation. 

MIDICAL  EXAMINATION— An  injured  em- 
ployee claiming  or  entitled  to  compensation  shall, 
if  requested  by  the  commission,  submit  to  medical 
examination  at  such  times  and  at  a  place  reason- 
ably convenient  for  him,  as  may  be  provided  by 
the  comraissicm.  If  the  employee  or  the  insurance 
carrier  so  desires,  he  may  have  a  physician  or  phy- 
sicians of  hid  own  selection,  to  be  paid  by  him, 
present  to  participate  in  such  examination.  Re- 
fusal to  submit  to  such  examination  suspends  the 
right  to  compensation  for  the  peniod  of  such 
Tefusal. 

WAIVER,  ASSIGN.MENTS — ^No  employee  may 
waive  his  right  to  compensation.  No  etiiployee 
may  agree  to  assign  his  right  of  compensation  to 
another.  .       , 

INSU'RAiNCE — Employer  must  give  proof  of 
financial  ability  to  make  payments  (deposit  of 
securities  may  be  required),  or  must  insure  in 
Stale  fund  or  mutual  or  stock  company. 

RELEASE  FKOM  LIABILITY— An  employer 
who  insures  in  the  State  fund  is  released  from  all 
liability  for  comi)ensation  to  his  injured  em- 
ployees He  shall  not  otherwise  be  reUeved  from 
such  liability  except  by  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation by  himself  or  by  his  insurance  earner. 

SECURITY  OF  PAYMENTS — Insura/nce  may 
be  made  to  inure  directly  to  the  benefit  of  claim- 
ants; inaolvency  of  employer  does  not  release  io- 
surajice  company.  Payments  :have  same  preference 
as  unpaid   wages   for  labor. 

SETTLEMENT  OP  DISPUTES — Disputes  are 
settled  by  the  State  Industrial  Coimmission,  with 
limited  appeals  to  courts. 

The  Bureau  of  Claims  for  the  commission  m 
C^ew  York  City  is  at  No.   1  Madison  Avenue. 

The  Legislature  of  1915  made  the  following 
additions  and  amendments  to  the  Compemsation 
law  of  1914:  The  provision  was  made  that  after 
the  expiration  of  the  first  fourteen  days  of  dis- 
abilitj  on  the  part  of  an  injured  employee,   or  at 


any  time  after  his  death,  "a  claim  for  compensa- 
tion may  be  presented  to  the  employer,  and  if  re- 
jected, or  if  willun  ten  daj.s  after  presentation  a 
report  containing  an  agreement  for  conii)en3ation 
be  not  made  and  filed"  wiuh  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission, "the  claim  may  be  presented  to  the  com- 
mission." The  amendment  also  provides  that  the 
commission  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to 
determine  all  questions  in  relation  to  the  payment 
of  clainid  presented  to  it  for  comiiensation,  and 
autliorizes  the  commission  to  make  o:  cause  to  be 
made  such  investigations  as  it  deems  necessary, 
"and  ui>on  the  application  of  either  party  shall 
order  a  hearing,  and  within  thirty  dayy  after  a 
claim  for  compensation  is  submitted"  or  such 
hearing  closed  shall  make  or  deny  an  award,  de- 
termining Buch  claim  for  compensation  and  file  the 
same  in  the  office  of  the  commission,  together 
with  a  statement  of  its  conclusions  of  fact  and 
rulings  of  law.  The  commission  may  also  before 
making  an  award  require  the  claimant  to  appear 
before  an  arbitration  committee  appointed  by  it 
aiUd  consisting  of  one  representative  of  employees, 
one  representative  of  employers  and  either  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commssion  or  a  person  specially  depu- 
tized by  the  commission  to  act  as  chairman,  be- 
fore which  the  evidence  in  regard  to  the  claim 
shall  be  adduced,  and  by  which  it  shall  be  con- 
sidered and  reported  upon.  Upon  a  hearing  either 
party  may  present  evidence  and  be  represented 
by  counsel.  The  tlecision  of  the  commission  is  lO 
be  final  as  to  all  questions  of  fact,  and,  except  as 
provided  for  in  j/ection  23  of  the  Com')ensation 
law,    as   to   all   questions  of   law. 

When  a  claim  is  presented  to  an  employer  and 
the  employer  and  employe 3,  or  in  case  of  death 
his  principal  dependent,  enter  into  an  agreement 
for  the  payment  of  compensation  therefor,  a  joint 
report  of  such  claim  containing  such  agreement 
is  to  be  made  to  the  commission  upon  a  form  pre- 
pared by  it  and  signed  by  the  employer  and  emj- 
ployee,  or  in  case  of  death  his  principal  dependent. 
The  commission  is  to  examine  tb^  report  and  ap- 
prove the  same  when  tlie  terms  ai-e  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  amended  Compensation  law, 
and  such  approval  is  to  constitute  an  award. 
Nevertheless,  the  commission  may  make  an  award 
in  the  manner  provided  in  the  section  in  any 
case,  and  if  the  terms  of  the  award  vary  from  the 
joint  reixirt  "the  employer  shall  comply  with  the 
award."  The  new  law  further  says  that  ''in  case 
of  unfair  dealing  or  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  employer  under  this  section,  the  commission 
may  impose  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  10  per- 
centum  of  the   awaixi." 

The  new  law  provides  that  compeosaticxn  shall 
be  payable  periodically  by  the  etnployer  in  accord- 
ance with  the  method  of  payment  of  the  wages  of 
the  employee  at  the  time  of  his  injury  or  death. 
The  State  fund  or  insurance  corporation  in  which 
the  employer  is  insured  "shall  within  10  days 
after  demand  by  such  employer  and  on  the  pres- 
entation of  evidence  of  payment  of  compensation 
in  accordajice  with  this  chapter,  reimburse  the 
employer  therefor."  It  is  additionally  provided 
that  "the  commission,  w^henever  it  shall  so  deem 
advisable,  may  commute  such  periodical  paj'menta 
to  one  or  more  lump  sum  paymients  to  the  injurel 
employee,  or  in  case  of  death,  his  dependents  pro- 
vided the  same  shall  he  in  the  interest  of  jus- 
tice." 

I'rovisions  are  made  for  the  enforcement  of  pay- 
ment  of   comi:)ensation. 

Chapter  168  of  the  Laws  of  1915  provides  for 
the  payment  of  moneys  in  advance  of  an  award  by 
the  Industrial  Commission — that  £a  employer  shall 
upon  making  an  agreement  advance  to  any  injuied 
employee  or  to  the  principal  dependent  of  a  de- 
ceased employe?,  the  iiaymeut  or  pa,vments  pro- 
yided  for  in  the  agreement,  and  shall  receive  a 
receipt.  The  new  law  also  says  that  prior  to  the 
making  of  an  agreement,  or  in  the  event  of  no 
agreement,  any  employer  may  at  his  option,  ad- 
vance to  any  injured  employee,  or  the  principal 
dependent  of  a  deceased  employee,  any  sum  of 
money.  The  receipts  for  these  payments  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  Industrial  Commission. 

Chapter  615  (of  1915)  says  that  the  fact  that  an 
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•employee  lias  suffered  previous  disability  or  re- 
ceived oompensation  therefor  shall  not  preclude 
iim  from  compensation  for  a  later  injury  nor  pre- 
clude compensation  for  death  resulting  therefrom, 
"but  in  determining  compensation  for  the  later 
injury  or  death  his  average  weekly  wages  shall  be 
such  sum  as  will  reasonably  represent  his  earning 
capacity  at  the  time  of  the  later  injury,  provided, 
however,  that  ao  employee  who  is  smffenng  from  a 
preyioua  disability  shall  not  receive  compensation 
for  a  later  injury  in  excess  of  the  compensation 
allowed  for  such  injury  when  considered  by  itself 
and  .not  in  conjimction  with  the  previous  dis- 
ability." 

Chapter  506  (of  1915)  amends  the  Insurance  law 
in  relation  to  mutual  companies  to  insure  em- 
ployers against  loss,  daiAage  or  compensation  re- 
sulting from  injuries  suffered  by  eimployees  or 
other  persons  for  which  the  person  insured  is 
liable.  No  corporation  of  this  kind  "shall  transact 
any  business  of  insurance  unless  the  annual  pre- 
mium cost  on  the  insiirance  applied  for  shall  be  not 
less  than  $25,000  at  the  minimum  annual  rates 
approved  bj  the  Superintendtnt  of  Insurance  and 
until  at  least  40  employers  employing  not  less 
than  2,500  employees,  or  30  employers  em- 
ploying not  less  than  5,000  employees,  or  20 
employers  employing  not  less  tlian  7,500  em- 
ployees, or  10  employers  employing  not  less  than 
10,000  employees  have  become  members  of  such 
corporation  and  applied  for  and  agreed  to  taki> 
insurance  thfrein  covering  the  liability  of  such 
employers  to  their  employees  for  accid<?nts  to  or 
injuries  suffered  by  such  employees,  nor  until  the 
facts  specified  in  this  section  have  been  certified 
under  oath  by  at  least  three  of  the  persons  sign- 
ing the  original  certificate,  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
has  issued  a  license  to  stKh  corporation  authoriz- 
ing  sucli  corporation  to  begin  writing  the  insurance 
specified  in  this  article." 

OHIO. 

D.\TE  OF  EXACTMBNT— June  15,  1911-  in 
effect  January  1,  1912;  ammended  pp.  72,  396, 
1913;  193,  194  (first  extra  session);  p.  3,  1914 
(second   extra  session);  p.   512,    1915. 

INJURIES  O0MPENS.\TED— AU  injuries  not 
self-inflicted  received  in  the  course  of  employment 
cai:ising  disability  beyond  one  week,  or  death 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED — All  industries  em- 
ploying five  or  more  persons  regularly  in  the  same 
business;  also  establishments  with  less  than  five 
workmen  if  the  employer  elects  to  pay  the  pre- 
miums providsd  by  this  act. 

PERSONS  COMPENSATED — Private  employ- 
ment: All  employees,  excluding  casual  workers, 
liut  including  aliens  and  minors  lawfully  employed. 
Public  employment:  Persons  in  the  service  of  the 
State,  or  its  political  subdivisions,  excepting  the 
officials  of  the  State  or  municipal  governments, 
and  policemen  and  firemen  in  cities  where  pen- 
sion funds  are  established  and  maintained  by 
imunicioal  authority. 

BURDEN  OF  PAYMENT— Entire  cost  rests 
upon  the  employer. 

COMPENSATION   FOR  DE.4.TH: 

(a)  Burial  exi>enses  not  to  exceed   $150. 

(b)  To  persons  wholly  dependent,  662/,  per 
cent,  of  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the 
deceased  workman  for  six  years  after  the 
date  of  the  injury,  not  less  than  $1,500  nor 
more  than   $3,750. 

(c)  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  a  pro- 
portionate 'eum  to  continue  for  all  or  such 
portion  of  the  period  of  six  veais  as  the 
State  Industrial  Commission  may  determine 
in  each  case,  not  eixceeding  a  maximum  of 
$3,750.  .    , 

(d)  If  no  d^^pendents.  medical  and  hospital 
services  not  exceeding  $200  in  value,  and 
burial  expenses  as  above. 

COMPBNSATIOiN   FOR  DISASILITT: 

(a)   Medical     hospital,    etc.,    services,    not    to 

exceed  $200. 
Cb)   For   total   temporary    disability,    a   weekly 
payment  of  66%  per  cent,  of  average  weekly 
■wages,    during   disability,    not  less   than  $5 


nor   more   than   $12   per   week,    but  not  for 
longer  than  six  years,  noi   exceeding  $3,750. 

(c)  For  total  permanent  disability,  a  weekly 
payment  as  above  continuing  until  death. 

(d)  For  partial  disability,  66%  per  cent,  of 
loss  of  earning  capacity  during  the  continu- 
ance thereof,  but  not  exceeding  $12  per 
week  or  a  total  of  $3,750. 

(e)  In  certain  specified  injuries  (mutilations, 
etc.),  compensation  of  66%  per  cent,  of 
wages  for  fixed  periods,  with  the  same 
m?ximum  and  n^inimum  limitations  noted 
above.  In  all  cases  if  wages  are  less  than 
prescribed  minimum,  then  total  wages  are 
paid  as  compensation;  an  expected  increase 
in  wages  may  he  given  consideration. 

REVISION  OF  BENE<P1TS— The  State  Indus- 
trial Commission  may  from  time  to  time  make  such 
modification  or  change  in  its  former  findings  of 
fact  as  it  deems  necessary. 

1NSUR.\NCE — The  law  creates  a  State  insur- 
ance fund,  under  control  of  a  State  Industrial 
Commission.  Other  schemes  are  permitted,  pro- 
vided benefits  equal  to  those  provided  by  the  State 
inyurance  fund  are  guaranteed  employees  at  the 
employer's  cost. 

SECURITY  OF  PAYMENTS — Insurance  is 
under  State  control.  Claims  for  compensation 
under  this  law  have  the  same  preference  against 
the  assets  of  the  employer  as  are  or  may  be 
allowed  by  law  on  judgments  rendered  for  claims 
for  tax-es. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES — The  commis- 
sion hears  and  determiines  all  cases  within  its 
jurisdiction,  limited  right  of  appeal  to  the  civil 
courts  being  reserved  to  the  claimant. 

OKLAHOMA. 
DATE  OF  ENACTMENT— March  22,  1915;  in 
effect  September  1.    1915. 

I.NJURIES  COMPD.N'SATED— Personal  injuries 
causing  disability  for  more  than  two  weeks  arising 
out  of  and  in  course  of  employment  not  due  to 
the  wilful  intention  of  the  injui-ed  employee  to 
injure  himself  or  another,  intoxication,  or  wilful 
failure  to  use  statutory  safeguard.  Fatal  injuries 
not  covered. 

rNDUSTRIBS  COVERED— "Hazardous"  (enu- 
merated  list  and  general  clause),  in  wliich  more 
than  two  persons  are  employed,  including  work 
by  State  or  municipalities;  agriculture,  stock  rais- 
ing, retail  stores,  and  interstate  railways  not  in- 
cluded. 

PJERSQiNS    COMPENSATED— Private    employ- 
ments:   Persons  engaged  in  manual  or  mechanical 
work  or  labor  in  industries  coverei.      Public  em- 
ployment:    Workmen   employed    for   wages  in  any 
hazardous  work  within  meaning  of  this  act. 
BURDEN  OF  PAYME-S'T— All  on  employer, 
COMPENSATION     TOR     DEATH— Fatal    in- 
juries not  covered. 
COMPBNS.'iTION  FOR  DISABILITY: 

(a)   Necessary  medical,  surgical,  or  other  treat- 
ment  for  first   fifteen  days. 
■(b)   For    temiporary    total    disability,    50    per 
cent,  of  average  weekly  wag-s  for  not  more 
than  30O  weelcs. 
'(c)  For    permanent    total    disability,    50    per 
cent,   of  average  weekly  wages  for  not  more 
than   500  weeks. 
(d)   For  permanent   partial    disability,    50  per 
cent,    of   wage   loss   for   not  more  than   SOO 
weeKs;  for  specified  injuries,  50  jjer  cent,  of 
weekly   wages   for   fixed   periods   in   lieu  of 
other  compensation. 

Payments   may   not   exceed   $10   per  week 
nor  be  less  than  $6  unless   wages  were  less 
than    $6,    when    full     wages    will    be    paid. 
Periodical    payiments   may   be    commuted    to 
lump    sums,    and    aliens    who    are    non-resi- 
dents may  have  payments  commuted  to  lump 
sums  equal   to  one-half  of  the  value  of  Uie 
present  worth. 
REVISION    OF    BENEFITS- Awards    may    be 
reyiewed  at  any  time  on  application  of  any  party 
in  interest. 

INSUR.AiNCE — Insurance,  the  maintenance  of  a 
b-Mefit  fund,  or  proof  of  ability  to  make  com^ 
pensation  payments  is  required. 
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SECURITY  OF  PAYMENTS — Insurance  com- 
panies or  fund  systems  must  be  approved  by  the 
commission.  Claims  can  not  be  assigned,  and 
payments  are  exempt  from  levy,  execution,  etc. 
Deposits  with  the  commission  to  secure  ijayments 
may  be  required  of  employers  or  insuiers. 

SETTLE.MENT  OF  DISPUTES— Disputes  may 
Ibe  settled  by  the  Industrial  Commission,  subject  to 
appeals  to  the  Supreme   Court. 

OREGON. 

DATE  OF  ENACTMENT— February  25,  1913; 
in  effect  ninety  days  after  adjournment  of  the 
Legislature  (July  1,  1913);  amended,  chapter 
271.   1915. 

INJURIES  COMPENSATED— Injuries  by  ac- 
cidents arising  out  of  aud  in  the  course  of  em- 
ployment, except  those  brought  about  intention- 
ally. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— All  hazardous  oc- 
cupations, including  factories,  mills  and  work- 
shops em.ployiug  machinery ;  mines,  Quarries, 
wharves  and  docks,  dredges,  engineering  works; 
building  trades:  telegraph,  telS'phone,  electric  light 
and  power  plants  or  lines,  steamboats,  tugs  and 
ferries;  all  in  absence  of  contrary  election.  Other 
employers  may  accept  the  law  by  affirmative 
election 

PERSONS  COMPENSATED— Private  employ- 
ment: .\ny  worbmian  employed  as  above  in  ab- 
sence of  contrary  election.  Non-resident  alien 
beneficiai'ies  other  than  parent,  spouse  or  child 
ar3  not  included  unless  otherwise  provided  by 
treaty.     Public  emploj-ment :    Not  included. 

BURDEN  OF  PAYMENT— The  employer  de- 
ducts from  employee's  earnings  one  cent  for  each 
day  or  p^rt  of  day  worked,  and  himself  contributes 
according  to  rates  fixed  by  the  commission  for  the 
various  mdvistries.      The   State  gives  a  .subsidy. 

COMPENSATION   FOR   DE.-VTH: 

(a)  Burial  expenses  not  to  exceed   $100. 

(b)  To  widow  or  invalid  widower,  a  monthly 
payment  of  $30,  and  to  each  chOd  under 
sixteen  (daughters  eighten),  $6  a  month; 
the   total  monthly  not  to  exceed   $50. 

(c)  To  oi-phans  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
(daughters  eighteen),  a  monthly  payment  of 
$15  each;   the  total  not  to  exceed  $50. 

(d')iTo  other  dependents,  there  being  noiie  of 
the  foregoing,  a  mointhly  payment  to  each 
of  50  per  cent,  of  the  average  support  re- 
ceived during  the  preceding  year,  but  not  to 
exceed   $30  a  month   in  all. 

<e)  To  parents  of  an  unmarried  minor,  a 
monthly  payment  of  $25,  until  such  time  as 
he  would  ihave  been  21,  after  which  time 
compensation  shall  be  paid  according  to  (d) 
above.  Payments  to  widow  or  widower  con 
tinue  until  death  or  remarriage.  On  remar- 
riage of  widbw  she  receives  a  lump  sum  of 
$300.  (Payments  to  a  male  child  c;ase  at 
sixteen  and  to  a  female  at  eighteen,  unless 
the  child  is  an  invalid. 
COMPENSATION   FOR  DIS.VBILITY: 

(a)  Transiwrtation,  medical,  surgical  and  hos- 
pital esi>€<Dses  not  exceeding  $250  in   value. 

'(b)  For  permanent  total  disability,  monthly 
payments  as  follows:  (1)  If  unmarried  at 
the  time  of  the  injury.  $30;  (2)  if  with  wife 
or  invalid  husbamd.  but  no  child  under  six- 
teen years,  $35;  if  the  husband  is  not  an 
invalid,  the  sum  is  $30;  (3)  if  manied  or  a 
widow  or  widower  with  a  child  or  children 
under  sixteen  years.  $6  additional  to  the 
provision  under  (2)  above,  for  each  ohild 
until  sixteen  years  of  age.  the  total  monthly 
ipaymeots  not  to  exceed  $50. 

'(c)  For  temporary  total  disability,  the  above 
payments  apply  during  disabdlit,v,  increased 
50  per  cent,  for  first  six  months,  but  in  no 
case  to  exceed  60  per  cent. ,  of  monthly 
wages. 

(d)  For  partial  temporaiT  disability,  a  pro- 
portionate amount,  corresponding  to  loss  of 
earning  power  for  not  exceeding  two  years. 

(e)  For  certain  specified  injuries  (mutilations, 
etc.)  montlilv  payment  of  $25  per  month 
payable  for  fixed  periods. 


A  lump  sum  at  the  option  of  the  injured 
person   is  provided   in  somi  cases.      Pariiul 
lump  sum  payments  to  ajiy  beneficiary  may 
be  substituted  at  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
mission. 
REVISION    OF  BENEFITS— The  rate  of  com- 
pensation may  be  readjusted  either  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  beneficiary  or  by  the  State  Industrial 
Accident  Commission  upon  its  own  initiative. 

INSURANCE — Insurance  is  effected  through 
the  State  Industrial  Accident  Fund,  under  super- 
vision of  the  State  Industrial  Accident  Commis- 
sion. 

SECURITY  OF  PAY.MENTS— Insirrance  under 
State   control. 

SETl'LKMBNT  OF  DISPUTES— Any  decision 
ot  the  commission  is  subject  to  review  by  the 
Circuit  Court,  and  appeals  lie  from)  the  Circuit 
Couit  as  in  other  civil  cases. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

DATIE  OF  ENACTMENT— June  2.  1915;  in 
effect  January  1,  1916. 

INJURIES  COMPENSATED— Personal  injury 
by  accident  in  the  course  of  employment,  causing 
disability  for  more  than  fourteen  days  or  death 
within  30O  weeks,  not  intentionally  self-inflicted 
or  due  to  the  intentional  act  of  a  third  person  for 
reasons  not  connected  with  the  employment. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED — All  unless  emiployer 
makes  election  to  the  contrary.  (Agricultural  and 
dcmostic  employees  are  excluded  by  a  separate 
act.) 

PERSON'S  CO.MPBNSATED-^Private  employ- 
ment: All  persons  rendering  service  to  another  for 
a  valuable  consideration,  casual  employees  and 
those  working  on  material  given  out  to  be  made 
up.  repaired,  etc.  on  premises  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  thj  employer  excepted.  Public  employ- 
ment :     .411   employees. 

BUiRDEN  OF  PAYMENT — All  on  employer. 

CO.MPBNS.'VTION   FOR   DISABILITY: 

(a)  $100  funeral  expenses. 

(b)  40  per  cent,  of  weekly  wages  to  widow  or 
dependent  widower,  5  per  cent,  additional 
for  each  child,  total  not  to  exceed  60  per 
cent. ;  if  no  parent,  25  per  c-nt.  if  one  or 
two  children,  10  per  cent,  additional  for 
each  child  in  excess  of  two,  total  not  to 
exceed  60  per  cent. ;  if  no  consort  or  ehild. 
under  sixteen,  but  dependent  parent,  broth- 
ers, or  sisj^ers,   15  to  25  per  cent,  of  wages. 

(c)  Payments  cease  on  death,  remarriage  of 
widow  or  widow. r,  cessation  of  dependence 
of  widower,  or  child,  brother,  or  sister  at- 
taining the  age  of  sixteen  not  to  continue 
beyond  300  weeks,  unless  for  children  under 
sixteen,  when  15  per  cent  will  be  paid  for 
one  and  10  p.-r  cent,  additional  for  each 
additional  child,  total  not  to  exceed  50  per 
cent.  Basic  wages  are  not  less  than  $10 
nor  more  than  $:>0  weekly. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  DISABILITY: 

ta)  Reasonable  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital 
expenses  for  first  fourteen  days  after  dis- 
ability begins,  cost  not  to  exceed  $25,  un- 
less major  surgical  operation  is  necessary, 
when  $75  is  the  maximum, 
(b)  For  total  disability,  50  per  cent,  of  weekly 
wages  for  500  weeks.  $5  minimum,  $10 
maximum,  total  not  to  exceed  $4,000;  if 
wages  less  than  $5,  full  wages  will  be  paid, 
(c)  For  partial  disability,  50  per  c;nt.  of 
'weekly  wage  loss.  $10  maximum',  for  not 
over  300  weeks:  fixed  periods  for  sijecified 
injuries,  $5  minimum,  $10  maximum,  full 
wages  if  less  than  $5. 

Pajtnents  may  be  commuted  to  lump  sum. 
REVISION    OF    BENEFITS— Agreements    and. 
an^ards  may  be  reviewed  by  the  board  at  any  time 
for  proper  cause. 

I'NSURAiNCE— Employers  must  insure  in  the 
State  fund,  a  stock  or  mutual  com,pany,  or  e;ive 
proof  of  financial   ability. 

SECURITY  OP  PA Y.MENTS— Agreements  or 
claims  may  be  fUed  with  a.  prothonotary,'  who 
enters  them  as  a  judgment,  and  if  approved  by 
the  board  they  become  a  lien  on  the  property  of 
the  employer.     A  separate  act  provides  for  direct 
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raym-eiits  fioun  in:.uiaiice  companies  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries, in  case  of  the  employer's  failure  to  maKe 
payment  of  benefits. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES — Disputes  are 
settled  by  a  workmen's  compensation  board,  wxth 
appeal  to  courts. 

RHODE    ISLAND. 

PATE  OP  ENACTMENT— April  29,  1912-  m 
effect  lOctober  1,  1912;  amended,  chapters  937. 
1913;  1268.  1915. 

INJURIES  COMPENS-iTED— Peraonal  injuries 
by  accidents  ari-siag  out  of  and  in  the  course  of 
emplojmcnt  causing  incapacity  for  earning  full 
wages  for  a  jjeriod  of  .more  than  two  weeEs,  or 
dea.th.  except  where  the  injury  resulted  from  the 
■wilful'  intention  of  tlie  injured  p;i-3on  to  injure 
iimsflf  or  anotlier,   or  from  intoxication. 

INDUST.KlES  COVERED — All  industries  ex- 
cept domestic  service  and  agriculture  if  the  em- 
ployee elects.  Defences  in  suits  for  damages  ai'e 
not  abrogated  unless  more  than  five  persons  are 
employed. 

PERSONS  COMPENSATED— Private  employ- 
ment: All  emuloyees  in  establishments  covered  by 
this  act  in  ab.sence  of  contrary  election,  casual  em- 
ployees and  those  earning  above  $1,800  a  year  ex- 
cepted      Public  employment:     .Not  mentioned. 

'BURDEN  OF  P.iY.VIENT — Entire  coat  rests 
upon  the  employer.  

•COMIPENSATION  FOR  DEATH: 

(a)  To  n^ersons  wholly  dependent,  a  -weeKly 
payment  equal  to  one-half  the  average  week- 
ly earnings  of  the  deceased  employee,  but 
not  less  than  $4  nor  more  than  $10  per 
-week,   for  a  period  of  300  weeks. 

(b)  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  a  sum 
proportionate  to  the  amount  which  the  an- 
nual contributions  bore  to  the  annual  eaim- 
dngs  of  the  deceased,  for  not  exceeding  300 
■weeks.  c  ..^     ,     ^ 

(c)  If  no  dei)endents.  the  expense  of  the  last 
sickness  and  burial  of  the  deceased  em- 
ployee, not  exceeding  $200.  Payments  to 
children  cease  on  their  reaching  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  unless  they  are  physically  or 
mentally    incapacitated. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  DIS-^BILITY:. 

(a)  The  necessary  medical  and  surgical  care 
and  hospital  services  for  the  fii-st  two  weeks 
after  the   injury. 

(b)  For  total  incapacity,  a  weekly  payment 
equal  to  one-half  the  wages,  but  not  les.-» 
than  $4  nor  moie  than  $10  per  week,  dur- 
ing such  incapacity,  but  not  for  a  longer 
period  than  500  weeks. 

(c)  For  partial  incaiwcity.  a  weekly  payment 
equal  to  one-half  the  loss  of  earning  power, 
but  not  exceeding  $10  per  week,  during  such 
incapacity,  and  not  for  a  longer  period  than 
300  weeks.  .     .       ,       ...   ,. 

(d)  For  certain  specified  injuries  (mutilations, 
etc  )  in  addition  to  the  above,  one-half  the 
wages  weekly  payments  to  be  not  less  than 
$4  nor  more  tha,n  $10  per  week,  for  fixe<l 
periods.  ,  .,_  ^.x   1  J 

Lump  sum  payments  may  be  substituted 
by  order  of  the  Siu^rior  Court  after  com- 
pensation has  been  paid  for  six  months  for 
either  death  or   injury. 

REVISION  lOF  BENEFITS— Amount  payable 
may  be  reviewed  and  modified  by  the  Superior 
Court  at  any  time  within  two  years,  if  the  time  tor 
payments  has  not  expired. 

INSUR.VNCE — The  employer  must  insure,  give 
proof  of  financial  ability  to  make  direct  payments, 
or  furnish  security  or  bond.  If  employees  con- 
tribute to  any  approved  acheme  or  insurance  plan, 
added  benefits  must  be  provided  carresixmding  to 
such    contributions.  „   .        , 

SECURITY  OF  PAYMENTS— Qaima  for  com- 
pensatlan  under  this  .act.  and  under  any  subsUtute 
scheme,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  preffrence  over  the 
unsecured  debts  of  the  employer  hereafter  contract- 
ed to  the  same  amount  as  the  wages  of  labor  are 
now  preferred  Insurera  ajo  directly  liable  to 
claimants;   beneficiaries  have  a   first   lien   on  aaiy 


sum    due    from    insurer   to    the   employer    on   any 
volicy. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES — Disputes  are 
settled  by  the  Superior  Court  on  a  i>etition  in  the 
nature  oi  a  petition  in  equity,  filed  by  any  party 
in  interest.  Aijpeals  may  be  ca^rried  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  .by  any  aggrieved  person. 

TEXAS. 

D.iTE  OF   ENACTMENT— -Vpril  16,  19'13;  in 

effect  September  1,  1913. 

IN.TURIES  COMPENSATED— Personal  injury 
sustained  in  the  course  of  employment  causing  in- 
capacity to  earn  full  wages  for  at  least  one  week, 
or  death. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— Excluded  from  the 
act  are  domestic  and  farm  labor,  railways  oi:)eratcd 
as  common  carriers,  and  cotton  ginning;  also  es- 
tablishments in  which  not  more  than  five  persons 
are  employed.  Applies  to  other  industries  if  the 
employer  subscribes  to  the  State  insurance  fund. 

PERSONS  COMPEINSATED— Private  employ- 
ment: All  employees  in  industries  included,  ex- 
cept casual.     Public  employment:     No  provision. 

BURDEN  OF  PAY.MEiNT— The  entire  cost  rests 
upon  the  employer. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  DEATH: 

(a)  To  the  legal  beneficiary  of  the  deceased 
employee,  a  weekly  payment  equal  to  60  per 
cent,  of  his  wages,  not  less  than  $5  nor 
more  than  $15  for  a  period  of  360  we,ks, 
distributed  according  to  law  governing  prop- 
erty distribution. 

(b)  If  no  teneficiaries  or  creditors  are  left, 
the  expenses  of  the  last  sickness  «und  iij 
addition  a  funeral  benefit  not  to  exceed 
$100. 

(c)  If  the  deceased  leaves  no  beneficiaries  but 
leaves  creditors,  the  insurance  association  is 
liable  to  the  creditors  for  such  debts  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  that  which  would  be 
due  beneficiaries. 

COMPE-VSATIOX  FOR  DISABILITY: 

(a)  Medical  and  hospital  care  for  the  fiftt 
week. 

(b)  For  total  incapacity,  a  compensation  equal 
to  60  l)er  oent.  of  the  average  weekly  wages 
of  the  injured  person,  but  not  less  than  $5 
nor  more  than  $15  per  week  during  such 
disability,  but  not  exceeding  a  period  of  400 
weeks 

(c)  For  partial  incapacity,  a  compensation 
equal  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  loss  of  earning 
power  during  such  disability,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding 300  weeks,  in  no  case  to  exceed  $15 
per    week. 

(d)  For  certain  specified  injuries  (mutilations, 
etc.)  an  additional  compensation  equal  to 
60  l>cr  cent,  of  the  average  weekly  wages  of 
the  injured  person  for  fixed  periods,  not 
less  than  $5  nor  more  than   $15  l)er   week. 

A  lump  sum  payment  may  be  substituted 

for    weekly   paymertts    in   cases   of   death    or 

total    permanent    disability,    subject   to    the 

approval  of  the   Industrial  Accident  Board. 

REVISION     OP     BEiNBFITS — ^The     Industrial 

Accident  Board  may  call  for  medical  examination 

as  often  as  may  be  reasonably  ordered. 

INSURAiNCE — Insurance  may  be  effected 
through  the  'Texas  Employers'  Insurance  .Associa- 
tion, under  State  control,  or  in  any  company 
adm'itted  to  do  business  in  the  State.         _     . 

SECURITY  OF  PAY.MBNTS— Association  is 
under  State  control. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES — Disputes  are 
referable  to  the  Industrial  .Accident  Board,  whose 
decisions  are  subject  to  appeal  to  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction. 

VERMONT. 

DATE  OF  ENACTMENT— April  1.  1915;  in 
effect  July   1.    1915.  „  ,    .    . 

INJURIES  COMPENSATED — Personal  injury 
causing  disability  for  more  than  fourteen  days  or 
d'ath  within  two  years,  arising  out  of  and  m 
course  of  employment,  not  due  to  the  employee  s 
vfilful  intention  to  injure  himself  or  another,  his 
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intoxication,   or  failure  to  use  a  safety  a-ppliance. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— ^n  industrial  es- 
tablishments in  which  more  than  ten  persons  &v^ 
en^jloyed,  and  conumtrce  as  far  as  i)eitnis8ible 
under  Federal  laws,  domestic  and  casual  labor  ex- 
cepted, unlebs  election  to  the  contiary  is  mads. 
Public  senice  under  municipalities  which  elect 
cciiiri)ensation  system. 

I'ERSONIS  COMPBN'SATED— Private  emiiloy- 
ment:  All  under  contract  with  or  in  service  of 
an  employer,  domestic  and  casual  eni[)loyees  and 
those  receiving  more  than  $1,500  exce[)ted.  Public 
employees:  All  except  those  elected  by  popular 
vote  or  receiving  in  excis.s  of  •.$1,500  annuallj. 

BURDEdN  OF  PAYMENT— All  on  employer. 

COMPENSATION  TOR  DEATH: 

(a)  $75  for  funeral  expenses  if  death  occurs 
within  two  years. 

(b)  .'i3  1-3  per  cent,  of  weekly  wages  to  de- 
pendent iwidow  or  widower.  40  per  cent,  if 
there  be  one  or  two  children,  and  45  per 
cent,  if  more  than  two;  if  no  parent;  25 
per  cent,  to  one  or  two  children,  10  per 
cent,  additional  for  each  child  in  e-xcess 
of  two,  total  not  to  exceed  40  l>er  cent. ;  if 
no  consort  or  child  under  eighteen,  and 
dependent  parent,  grandparent,  or  grand- 
child, 15  to  25  per  cent,  of  wages. 

(c)  Payments  to  widow  cease  on  death  or  re- 
marriage; to  widower  on  remarriage  or  cas- 
sation of' dependency ;  tp  children  on  reach- 
ing age  of  eighteen  unless  incapahl-e  of  self- 
support,  in  no  case  to  exceed  260  ve?J<s  or 
$3,500  in  amount;  payments  to  other  classes 
of  beneficiaries  end  in  20'8  weeks  at  most. 
Basic  wages  aie  not  less  than  $5  nor  more 
than  $25  weekly. 

COWHENSATION   FOR  DISABILITY: 

(a)  Medical  and  hospital  services  for  first 
fourteen  days,  not  to  exceed  $75. 

(b)  For  total  disability  50  per  cent  of  weekly 
wages  for  twenty-six  weeks  if  temporary, 
260  if  permanent,  subject  to  extension  for 
fifty-two  wesks,  $3  minimum,  $12.50  maxi- 
mum, total  not  to  exceed  $4,000.  If  wages 
are  less  than  $3.  full  wages  will  be  paid 
unless  disability  is  permanent,  when  $3 
will  be  paid. 

(c)  For  partial  disability,  50  per  cent,  of  wage 
decrease,  maximum  $10,  for  not  more  than 
fivj  years.  ...  . 

(d)  For  certain  specified  injuries,  oO  per  cent. 
of  weekly  wages,  but  not  more  than  $10, 
for  designated  periods  ranging  from  eight 
to  170  weeks. 

Paymients    may   be   commuted    to    one    or 
more  lump  sums  in  any  cas». 

RBVISJON  OP  BENEFITS — Awards  may  be 
reviewed  on  application  at  any  time,  but  not 
oftener  than   once  in  six  months. 

I.VSURA.NCB — Required  unless  deposit  of  se- 
curity is  nude,  or  satisfactory  proof  of  financial 
responsibility.  _  „ 

SECURITY   OF    PAYMENTS — Einployees  may 
have    direct    recoursj    to    insuring    company;    in 
solvency    of    employer    does    not    release    insurer; 
compensation  rights  are   preferred  claims. 

SETTLEMENT  OP  DISPUTES— Disputes  are 
detsTinined  by  an  Industrial  Accident  Board,  with 
appeal  to  courts. 

WASHINGTON. 

DATE  OP  ENACTMENT— iMarch  14.  1911;  in 
effect  October  1,  1911;  amended,  chapters  138, 
1913;  188.    1915. 

INJURIES  COMPENSATED— Injuries  causing 
disability  of  5  per  cent.,  or  death,  to  a  person, 
whether"  received  upon  the  premises  or  at  the 
plant  or  in  the  course  of  employment  while  awa;,- 
from  the  establishment,  except  injuries  brought 
about  intentionally.  

INDUSTRIES  COVERED — All  extra-hazardous 
emplovment,  including  mills,  factories  and  work- 
shops where  machinery  is  used;  blast  furnaces, 
mines,  quarries  and  wharves;  engineering  work; 
logging,  lumbering  and  shipbuilding;  buildm? 
trades;  telegraph,  telephone,  electric  light  or 
power  plants  or  lines;  steamboats,  tugs  and  ferries; 
railroads,  except  as  governed  by  Federal  statute; 
State,    county  and   municipal   undertakings  involv- 


ing extra  hazardous  work  in  which  persons  are 
employed  for  wages. 

PERSONS  COMPENSATED— iPrivate  employ- 
mint:  All  employees  in  industries  covered  by  the 
act;  any  working  employer  or  salaried  employee  on 
the  payroll  at  a  rate  not  greater  than  the  average 
named  in  such  i»yroIl.  Public  employment:  All 
emoloyees  in   industries  covered  by  the  act. 

BURDEN  OF  PAYMENT— The  entire  buidea 
rests  upon    the   employfr. 

COM  PENS  ATIIQN   FOR  DEATH: 

(a)  Expenses  of  burial  not  exeeeding  $75. 

(b)  To  widow  or  invalid  widower,  a  monthly 
payment  of  $20;  to  each  child  under  six- 
teen, $5  per  month,  the  total  not.  to  exceed 
$35. 

(c)  If  no  parent  survives,  a  monthly  payment 
of  $10  to  each  child  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,   the  total  not  to  exceed  $35. 

(d)  To  other  dependents,  if  none  of  the  above 
survive,  a  monthly  payment  to  each  equal 
to  50  per  cent,  of  the  average  amount  pre- 
viously contributed  to  the  dependent,  the 
total  not  to  exceed  $20. 

(e)  To  the  parent  or  parents  of  an  unmarried 
minor  a  monthly  payment  of  $20  until  the 
time  be  would  have  been  twenty-one.  In 
case  of  dependence,  payments  to  iiarents  of 
minors  are  governed  by  (d).  Payments  to 
a  widow  or  widower  continue  until  death 
or  remarriage,  and  to  a  child  until  reaching 
the  age  of  sixteen  yeans.  If  a  widow  re- 
marries she  receives  a  lump  sum  of  $240. 

COMPENSATION    FOR   DISABILITY: 

(a)  Foj  permanent  total  disability,  payments 
as  follows:  (1)  If  unmarried  at  time  of  the 
accident.  $20  per  month;  |2)  if  'with  a 
wife  or  invalid  husband,  but  no  child  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  $25  a  month;  if  the 
husband  is  not  an  invalid,  $15  l)er  month; 
(3)  if  married,  or  a  widow  or  widower  with 
a  child  or  children  under  sixteen  years.  $5 
a  month  additional  for  each  child,  the  total 
not  to  exceed  $35 

(b)  For  total  temporary  disability,  payments 
as  for  permanent  total  disability  during  dis- 
ability, increased  by  50  i>er  cent,  for  first 
six  months,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  60  per 
cent,   of  monthly   wages. 

(c)  For  temporary  partial  disability,  the  pay- 
ment as  for  total  ditability  continues  in 
proixirtion  to  the  loss  of  earning  power,  pro- 
vided this  shall  exceed  5  lier  cent. 

(d)  For  permanent  partial  disability,  a  lump 
sum  not  to  exceed  $1,500;  it  the  injured 
person  is  a  minor  the  parents  receive 'an' 
additional  sum  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  the 
award  to  the  Injured  i:)eprson.  Monthly 
payments  may  be  converted  into  lump  sura 
payments  in  case  of  dtath  or  permanent 
total  disability. 

REVISION  OP  BENEFITS— Reviidon  may  be 
had  uixvn  appplication  of  the  beneficiai-y  or  upon 
Uie   motion  of  the   department. 

INSURANCE — Insurance  is  required  in  a  State 
accident  fund. 

SECURITY  OF  P.\YlMENTS — Accident  fund 
under   State  control. 

SETTLEMENT  OP  DISPUTES— By  Industrial 
Insurance  L">epartment,  whose  decisions  are  subjct 
to  review  by  the  Suijerior  Court,  from  which 
appeal   lies  as  in  other  civil  cases. 

WEST   VIRGINIA. 

D.iTE  OF  ENACTMENT— February  22.  I9l3; 
in  effect  October  1,  1913;  amended  February  20 
and  May  21,  1915. 

INJURIES  COMPENSATED— All  personal  in- 
juries not  the  result  of  wilful  miisconduct  or  in- 
toxication of  the  injured  employee,  or  self^n- 
flict.d,  causing  incapacity  for  more  than  one  week 
or  deatli.  ,    , 

I.NDUSTR.1ES  COVERED — AU  except  domestic 
or  agricultural  labor,  if  the  employer  becomes  a 
crember  of  the  State  insurance  fund. 

PERSONS  COMPENSATED— Private  employ- 
ment:    All    employees   in   industries    covered,    in- 
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eluding  aliens,  except  persons  casually  employed, 
and  the  officers  of  corporations.  Public  employ- 
ment:   No  provision. 

BURDEN  OP  PAYMENT— Employer,  90  per 
cent. ;  employees,  10  p^r  cent.       

COMPENSATION  FOR  DEATH: 

(a)  Reasonable  funeral  expenses  not  to  exceed 
$75 

(b)  To  the  widow  or  invalid  widower,  $20  per 
month  and  $5  per  month  additional  for  each 
child  under  the  age  of  l;gal  employment, 
th«  total  not  to  exceed  $35  per  month. 

(c)  To  orphan  child  or  children,  $10  each  per 
month  until  the  age  of  fifteen,  total  not 
to  exceed  $30  per  aionth. 

(d)  To  other  persons  wholly  deipendent,  if  no 
■widow,  invalid  widower,  or  child  under  the 
age  of  legal  employment  is  left,  50  per 
cent,  of  the  average  monthly  support  re- 
ceived from  the  deceased  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  not  exceeding  $20  per  month, 
for  six  years. 

(e)  If  the  deceased  was  a  single  minor,  to  a 
deijendent  i>ar2nt.  50  per  cent,  of  the  earn- 
ings, not  to  exceed  $6  per  week,  until  the 
time  when  he  would  have  become  twenty- 
one. 

(f)  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  a  com- 
pensation computed  as  in  (d),  with  the  same 
maximum. 

Payments  to  a  widow  or  widower  cease 
on  remarriage,  and  to  children  on  reaching 
the  age  of  fifteen  years.  If  widow  or  in- 
valid widower  remarry  within  two  years  of 
death  of  employee,  to  be  paid  20  per  cent, 
of  balance  of  ten  years'  benefits. 
COMPENSATION   FOR   DISABILITY: 

(a)  Medical,  nurse,  and  hospital  services,  not 
exceeding  $150  ($300  in  special  cases). 

(b)  For  temporary  partial  disability,  dming 
such  disability,  50  per  cent,  of  loss  of  his 
earning  capacity,  not  more  than  $10  per 
week  nor  exceeding  twenty-six  weeks,  ex- 
cept that  for  certain  ununitsd  fractures, 
etc.,    the    period    may    be    fifty- two    weens. 

(c)  For  permanent  partial  disability,  50  per 
cent  of  wages  for  periods  varying  with 
degree  of  disability  (from  10  to  70  per 
cent.),  periods  ranging  from  thirty  to  210 
•weelis:  from  70  to  S5  per  cent,  disability, 
40  per  cent,  of  wages  for  life. 

'(d)  For  perm'anent  total  disability  (85  per 
cent,  or  abovs),  50  per  cent,  of  the  average 
weekly  wages,  during  life. 

Xiump-sum   payments   may  be   substituted 

for  periodic  payments  in  case  of  either  in- 

ivu-y  or  death.     Payments  under  (c)  and  (d), 

$4  minimum,   $8  maximum. 

REVISION    OF    BENEFITS — Awards   miay    be 

modified   at   any   time. 

I.NiSURANCE— Insurance  is  effected  through  a 
■State  fund  under  the  control  of  the  compensation 
commissioner,  or  employers  of  approved  ability 
may  carry  own  risks,  giving  bond  for  performance 
of  requirements  not  less  than  those  of  the  law, 
without  contributions   from    their   employees. 

SECURITY  OF  PA YMEiNTS— Pajments  may 
be  made  only  to  beneficiaries,  and  are  exempt 
from  claims  of  creditors  or  attachment  or  execu- 
tion. 

SETTLEMElNT  OF  DISPUTES— Disputes  are 
settled  by  the  commissioner;  limited  appeal  to 
the  Supreme   Coiut. 

WISCONSIN. 

DATE    OP    ENACTMB.NT— May   3.    1011:    in 

effect  same  dato:  amended,  chapters  599,  707, 
1913;   121,    241,   316,    369,   378,    462,    1915. 

INJURIES  COMPENSATED— Personal  injury 
by  accident  causing  disability  of  at  least  one 
week,  or  death,  while  performing  service  growing 
out  of  and  incidental  to  the  employment,  not 
intentionally  self-inflicted. 

INDUSTRIES'  COVERED— All,  if  the  em- 
ployer elects.  Compulsory  as  to  State  and  its 
municipalities. 

PERSONS  COMPENSATED— 'Private  employ- 
ment: All  employees  except  casual,  including 
aliens,  in  the  absence  of  contrary  election.     Pub- 


lic employment:  All  employees  of  the  State  or 
its  political  subdivisions. 

BURDEN  OF  PAY.MBNT— Entire  cost  rests 
upon  the  employer. 

COMPENSATION    FOR    DEATH: 

(a)  To  persona  wholly  dependent,  a  sum 
equal  to  four  years  earnings,  but  which 
when  added  to  any  prior  compensation  for 
permanent  total  disability  shall  not  exceed 
six    years'    earnings. 

(b)  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  four  times  the  amount 
provided  for  their  support  during  the  pre- 
ceding  year. 

(c)  If  no  dependents,  the  reasonable  expense 
of  burial,  not  exceeding  $100.  All  pay- 
ments are  to  be  made  in  weekly  instal- 
ments equal  to  65  per  cent,  of  the  average 
weekly  earnings.  Dependence  of  cliildren 
ceases  at  eighteen,  unless  physically  or 
mentally  incapacitated. 

COMPENSATION    FOR   DISABILITY: 

(a)  Medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  treatment 
for  not  exceeding  ninety  days,  or  the 
reasonable    expenses    therefor. 

(b)  For  total  disability,  65  per  cent,  of 
average  weekly  earnings  during  such  disa- 
bility, but  if  the  injured  person  requires 
the  assistance  of  a  nurse,  then  100  per 
cent,  of  earnings  for  first  ninety  days  of 
disability. 

(c)  For  partial  disability,  65  per  cent,  of 
loa*   of    earning    power. 

(d)  For  certain  specific  injuries  (mutilations, 
etc.),  a  sum  equal  to  65  per  cent,  of 
average    weekly   earnings    for   fixed    periods. 

(e)  For  serious  perman:'nt  disfigurement,  a 
lump  sum  may  be  allowed,  not  exceeding 
$750.  In  case  of  temporary  or  partial  disa- 
bility the  aggregate  compensation  for  a 
single  injury  shall  not  exceed  four  years' 
earnings,  and  for  permanent  disability  six 
years'  earnings,  nor  may  the  disability 
period  exceed  fifteen  years  from  the  date 
of  the  accident.  Lump  sum  payments  may 
be  substituted  at  any  time  after  six  montlis 
from   the  date  of  injury. 

REVISION  OF  BENEFITS— The  commaSssion 
may  modify  or  change  its  order  or  a'ward  within 
ten  days  if  a  mistake  is  discovered;  or  a  review 
by  the  court  may  be  had  on  apiJeal  within  twenty 
days.  The  commission  may  call  for  a  medical 
examination  at  any  time  it  deems  necessary. 

INSURAJ^CB) — Insurance  in  approved  com- 
panies is  permitted,  but  the  liability  of  the  em- 
ployer may    not   be   reduced. 

SECURITY  OP  PAYMENTS— The  employer 
niu.'tt  give  proof  of  financial  ability  or  insure 
risks.  Claims  for  compensation  are  preferred 
above  other  unsecured  debts  thereafter  contracted. 

SETTLE.MBNT  OF  DISPUTES— Disputes  are 
settled  by  the  Industrial  Commission,  subject  to 
a    limited  review   by   the   courts. 

WYOMING. 

DATE  OF  ENACTMENT— February  27,  1915; 
in   effect   April   1,    1915. 

INJURIES  COMPENSATED— Personal  injury 
causing  disability  for  more  than  ten  days  or  death, 
as  a  result  of  employment  and  not  due  to  the 
culpable  negligence  of  the  injured  employee  or  to 
the  wilful  act  of  a  third  person  due  to  reasons 
personal  to  such  employee  or  because  of  his 
era-i)loyment. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED  —  Extra  hazardous 
(enumerated  list),  in  which  five  or  more  workmen 
arc  employed,  interstate  railroads  excepted;  public 
employments  and  use  of  explosives  and  work  ten 
01  more  feet  above  ground  included,  without  ref- 
erence  to  number  of  employees. 

PERSONS  COMPENSATED— Private  employ- 
ment: All  employees  in  industries  covered.  Pub- 
lic employment:  All  employees  in  classes  of  em- 
ployments designated. 

BURDEN  OF  PAYMENT— All  on  employer. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  DEATH: 

(a)  $50  for  funeral  expenses,  unless  other  ar- 
rangements  exist   under  agreement. 

(b)  Lump-sum  payments  of  $1,000  to  widow 
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or  invalid  widower,  and  additional  sum, 
equal  to  $60  per  year,  until  the  age  of  six- 
teen  is   reached    for   each   Child    under   the 

age  of  sixteen,  the  total  for  children  not  to 
exceed    $1,000.       If     there     are    dependent 

(Parents   and  mo   spouse   or  child   under  six- 
teen,  a   sum  equal   to   50  per   cent,    of   one 
3ear3  contribution,  not  exceeding  $500. 
C0MPE.\«ATlON     FOR    DISABILITY: 

(a)  For  total  permanent  disability,  lump  sum. 
of  $l,aCO  if  single,  $1,200  if  wife  or  in- 
valid husband,  and  a  sum  equal  to  $60  per 
year  for  each  child  under  sixteen  until  age 
of  sixteen  is  reached,  the  total  for  children 
not  to  exceed  $1,S00.  If  disability  is  tem- 
porary, $15  per  month  if  single,  $20  if 
married,  and  $5  monthly  for  each  child 
under  sixteen,  the  total  monthly  payment 
not  to  exceed  $35  and  the  aggregate  not 
to  exceed  the  amount  payable  if  tie  disa- 
bility were  permanent. 

(b)  For  i^ermaiient  partial  disability  fixed 
lumip  sums  for  specified  injuries,  others  in 
proportion. 

No    provision    is    made    tox    medical    or 
surgical   aid;   all   pajtnents  are   lump   sums, 
except   for   total   temporary   disability. 
BEVISION  OF  BENEFITS— No  provision. 
LNSURAiNCE— Insurance     in     State    fund     re- 
•quired. 

SECURITY  OF  .PAYMENTS— Insurance  under 
State  control;  paymsnts  not  assignable  or  subject 
to  execution,  attachment,   etc. 

SETTLEMENT  OP  DISPUTES— Disputes  are 
settled  by  the  district  courts  of  the  counties,  with 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 

UNITED  STATES. 

DATE  OF  ENACTMENT- May  30:  1908:  in 
effect  August  1,  1&08;  amended  February  24, 
lt'09;  March  4,  1911;  March  11,  1912:  July  27, 
1912,   and   Auguirt   24.    1912. 

INJURIES  COMPENSATED— 'Injuries  in  the 
course  of  ennployment  resulting  in  incapacity  for 
work   lasting  more   than   fifteen  days,    or  death. 


unless    injury    is    due   to    the    negligence   or   mis- 
conduct of  th's   employee  injured. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED— Manufacturing  es- 
tablishments of  the  United  States,  arsenals.  Navy 
Yards,  construction  of  river  and  harbor  or  fortifi- 
cation work  or  work  in  the  reclamation  of  arid 
lands;  work  under  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  imder 
the  Forestry  Service  and  under  the  Lighthouse 
Service. 

PEIlSO:vis  COMPENSATED— iPrivate  employ- 
ment: Not  included.  Public  employment:  Ar- 
titans  or  laborers  employed  by  the  United  States 
(a)  in  any  of  its  manufactiiring  establishments, 
arsenals,  .Navy  Yards  or  in  the  construction  of 
river  and  harbor  or  fortification  work  or  (b) 
in  hazardous  employment  on  construction  work 
ill  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  or  the  manage- 
ment and  contiol  of  the  same;  (c)  any  person 
in  hazardous  emploixoent  under  the  Bureau  of 
Min.s,  the  Forestry  ■  Service  or  the  Lighthouse 
Service. 

BURDEN  OF  PAYMENT— Cost  is  on  the 
branch  of  the  service  in  which  the  injured 
pyrson  was  employed. 

CO.MPBNSATION  FOR  DEATH— To  the 
widow,  children,  or  dependent  parents,  a  sum 
equal  to  the  wages  the  deceased  person  would 
have  received  for  one  year  had  he  continued  to 
be  employed.  Payments  to  children  cease  on 
their  reaching  the  age  of  sixteen. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  DISABILITY— A  sum 
equal  to  the  same  pay  the  injured  employee 
would  have  received  if  he  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  period  of  disability,  not  to 
exceed  one  year. 

REVJSaON     OP     BENEFITS— (Payments     are 
mada   in    such    portions    and    under    such    regula- 
tions   as    the    Secretary    of   Labor   may    prescribe 
INSURANCE— JMo  provision. 

SECURITY  OP  PAYMENTS— Compensation 
is  paid  fromi  annual  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  the  service. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES— All  questions 
as  to  right  of  compensation  are  decided  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor, 


THE    NATIONAL    FIRST    AID    ASSOCIATION. 

The  association  was  organized  by  the  late  Miss  Clara  Barton,  chartered  under  the  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  April  18,  1905.  and  has  distributed  Its  vital  knowledge  throughout  many  sections  of  almost 
•every  State  In  the  Union.  It  Is  a  practical  philanthropy  and  is  paying  tribute  to  its  founder  by  holding 
the  presidency  In  her  name.  Acting  President — Mrs.  J.  Sewall  Reed,  Dorchester,  Mass.  Vice-President  and 
Treasurer — Roscoe  G.  Wells.     Secretary — Mra.  Mary  Kensel  Wells.     Executive    office,  Arlington,  Mass. 


AMERICAN    INSTITUTE    OF   SOCIAL    SERVICE. 

Organized  1898.  President — Dr.  Joslah  Strong.  Vice-President — Mornay  Williams.  General  Secre- 
tary— William  B.  Patterson.  Lecturer — Dr.  Jaa  H.  Ecob.  Acting  Treasurer' — M.  J.  Whitty.  Object- 
The  gathering  and  disseminating  of  Information  on  all  branches  of  social  thought  and  service.  Supplies 
Information  and  advice  as  to  methods  by  correspondence,  by  Its  publications,  by  lectures,  and  by  Its  special 
reference  library,  open  to  the  public.  Publishes  The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  a  monthly  magazine  (75  cents 
per  year)  devoted  to  studies  In  social  reform  from  the  Christian  standpoint,  tised  by  classes  in  churches, 
Sunday  schools,  church  brotherhoods,  colleges,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  and  Y.  W.  C.  A  's  In  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  1916  series  will  be  devoted  to  welfare  and  Industrial  subjects.  The  headquarters 
of  the  institute  is  at  Bible  House,  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 


SOCIALIST    LABOR    PARTY. 

Arnold  Petersen,  Natlonil  Secretary,  45  Rose  Street,  New  York  City.  Representative  on  Tnter- 
-natlonal  SocialLst  Bureau,  Arthur  Elmer  Reimer.  National  Executive  Committee — California,  Sidney 
Armer;  Connecticut,  J.  P.  Johnson;  Illinois,  Jacob  Bobinsky;  Indiana,  Ernst  Viewegh;  Massachusetts, 
Arthut  E  Reimer;  Michigan,  Max  Eisenberg;  Minnesota,  Samual  Johnson;  Missouri,  H.  J,  Poelling;  New 
Jersey,  J.  C  Butterworth;  New  York,  Patrick  E.  De  Lee;  Ohio,  John  D  Goerke;  Pennsylvania,  G.  G. 
Anton;  Virginia,  Godfrey  Kinder;  Washington.  John  C   Shafer;  Wisconsin,  Albert  Schnabel 

The  party  Is  organized  in  local  organizations  known  as  "sections,"  such  sections  existing  In 
thirty  States.  Seven  persons,  five  of  whom  must  be  actual  wage-workers,  may  form  a  section,  pro- 
viding they  acknowledge  the  platform.  Constitution  and  resolutions  of  the  Socialist  Labor  party  and 
do  not  belong  to  any  other  political  party.  But  If  more  t^an  seven  propose  to  organize  a  section 
then  at  least  three-fourths  must  be  actual  wage-workers.  In  places  where  no  section  exists,  or  where 
none  can  be  formed,  any  person  complying  with  the  aforesaid  provisions  may  become  a  member-at- 
large  upon  application  to  the  National  Executive  Committee.  Sections  are  not  permitted  to  charge 
Initiation  fees.  All  questions  of  importance  arising  within  the  party  are  decided  by  general  vote. 
At  each  meeting  of  the  section  a  Chairman  is  elected,  and  the  same  rule  holds  good,  with  all  standing 
committees. 
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I'he  Cotton  Supply. 


THE    COTTON    SUPPLY. 

CROP   OF   THE    UNITED    STATES    FOR    TWENTY    YEARS. 
The  following  statements  are  furnished  by  the  New  York  "Financial  Chronicle": 


Year. 

Bales. 

Year. 

Bales. 

Year. 

Bales. 

Year. 

Bales. 

1896 

1897       

189B.      .    . 

1899 

1900 

7,162,473 

8,714,011 

11,180.960 

11.235.383 

9.439,559 

1901 

1902 

1903      

10.425,141' 
10,701,453 
10,758.326 
10:123,686 
13,556,841 

1906.    .. 

1907   

1908 

1909        

1910 

11,319,860 
13,550,760 
11,581,829 
13,828,846 
10,650,961 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914   .• 

1915 

12,132,332 
16.043,316 
14,128  902 

1004      

14.884  801 

1905 

15.067.247 

The  retui-ns  are  tor  the  years  ended  August  1  In  1914  and  1915,  and  for  September  1  for  all  preceding 
years     The  average  net  weight  per  bale  for  1915  la  490  79  pounds. 

EXPORTS   AND    DOMESTIC    CONSUMPTION    OF   AMERICAN    COTTON. 


1914-191.5. 

1913-1914 

I9I2-19I.1. 

I911-I912. 

1910-1911 

1909-1910. 

190S-1909. 

1907-1908. 

Exports  to  Europe    

Consumption,  United  States, 
Canada,  etc 

Bales 

7,708,264 

6,838,425 
14,546.689 

Bales. 

8,500,490 

6,366,190 

Bales. 

8,235,687 

6,190,297 

Bales. 
9,934,132 

6,145,323 

Bales. 

7,459,397 

4.955.030 

Bales. 
6,093,400 

4,969,257 

Bales. 

8,193,922 

5,454,781 

Bales. 

7.275,973 

4.677.988 

Tot  al 

14,866,680 

14,425,984 

16,079,455 

12.414,427 

11,062.667 

13,653,703 

11,953,961 

COTTON    CONSUMPTION    OF    THE    WORLD. 


Consumption,  Bales,  500  lbs. 


1904-1905 
1905-1906 
1905-1907 
1907-1903 
1908-1909 
1909-1910 
1910-1911 
1911-1912 
1912-1913 
1913-1914 
1914-1915 


Great 
Britain. 


3,620.000 
3,774,000 
3,892,000 
3,690,000 
3,720,000 
3,176,000 
3,776,000 
4,160,000 
4,400.000 
4,300.000 
3.000.000 


Continent 


6,148,000 
6,252,000 
6,460,000 
5,720,000 
5,720,000 
6,460,000 
6,460,000 
6,720.000 
6,000,000 
6,000.000 
3.250.000 


United 
States. 


4,310.000 
4.726.000 
4,950,000 
4,227,000 
4,912,000 
4,533,000 
4,485,000 
5.210.000 
5,531,000 
5,680,000 
5,806,000 


India 


1,474.000 
1,586.000 
1,552,000 
1.561.000 
1,653,000 
1,517.000 
1,494.000 
1.607.000 
1,643,000 
1,680,000 
1,607,000 


All  Others 


1,060.000 
1,097.000 
1,145,000 
1,083,000 
1,159,000 
1,504,000 
1,535.000 
1.869.000 
2,068.000 
2,198.000 
2,254.000 


Total 
World. 


15,612,000 
16,435,000 
16,999,000 
16.281.000 
17,164,000 
16.189.000 
16.750.000 
18.566,000 
19,642,000 
19,858,000 
15,917.000 


WORLD'S    PRODUCTION    OF    COTTON. 
(Bales  of  600  pounds  net  each  ) 


Countries. 


United  States 
East  Indies. . . 
Egypt  .  .  . . 
Brazil,  &c  .    . 

Totiil 


1914-1915. 


tales. 

14,766,467 

3,337,000 

1,200.000 

240,000 


19,543,467 


1913-1914. 


Bales. 

14,494,762 

4,592,149 

1,439,802 

387,947 


20,914,660 


1912-1913. 


Bales. 

13,943,220 

3.468,407 

1,416,3.52 

370,000 


19,197,979 


1911-1912. 


Bales. 

15.683,945 

3,107.660 

1,396.474 

341.836 


20.529.915 


1910-1911. 


Bales. 

11,804.749 

3,235.748 

1.415.711 

406.529 


16.862,737 


SPINDLES    IN    OPERATION 


1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

Great  Britain 
Continent 
United  States.  .  . 
East  Indies .    . 

57.000,000 

43,200,000 

31,917,969 

6,800.000 

56,900,000 

43,200,000 

31,840,240 

6,778,895 

66,800.000 

43,000,000 

31,216,592 

6.596.862 

56,750,000 

42,500.000 

30,677.000 

6.463.929 

56,500,000 

42.000.000 

29,803.000 

6.350.000 

56,000.000 

40,000.000 

28,936,000 

6,196.000 

Total 

138,917,969 

138,719,135 

137.613.454 

136.390.929 

134.653.000 

131,132,000 

COTTON    MARKETED    BY    STATES    IN    1914-1915. 
The  figures  of  the  Financial  Chronicle  are  those  of  the  commercial  crop,  namely  the  crop  which  has 
come  forward  to  be  counted,  that  Is,  has  reached  the  Southern  outports,  or  Southern  mills,  or  been  shipped 
overland  North.     The  crop  in  this  way  amounted  to  15.067,247  bales      On  the  other  hand,  the  census  in 
its  crop  statement  undertakes  to  show  the  actual  production,  and  this  it  gives  as  16.678.110  bales 


Census 
Product  § 

Stocks  on 

Total  Supply, 

Less  Stocks 

Amount 

Crop  of  1914-1915 

Hand.t 

Season 

on  Hand.H 

Distributed, 

July  31.  1914.T 

1914-1915. 

.July  31.  lOIo.t 

1914-1915. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales 

North  Carolina 

1.013,463 

139.776 

1,153,239 

249.165 

904,074 

South  Carolina 

1.614.081 

118.395 

1.732.476 

281.676 

1,450,800 

Georgia.                 ... 

2.854,242 

101.694 

2,955,936 

606,005 

2,449,931 

AlabaTna 

1,797.461 

44.915 

1,842,376 

285.965 

1,556.411 

Mis3i?slppl   .  . 

1.288.266 

19.065 

1,307.331 

72.778 

1,234.553 

Louisiana     .    . 

475,952 

30.692 

506,644 

167.207 

339.437 

Texas 

4,613,837 

59.263 

4,673,100 

230.642 

4.442.458 

Arkansas 

1.041,923 

14,652 

1,056,575 

32.394 

1,024.181 

Tennessee 

409.768 

23.426 

433,194 

91.621 

341,573 

Oklahoma 

1.295.615 

1.550 

1,297,165 

13.159 

1,284,006 

Other  States    . . . 

273,502 

32,254 

305,766 

89.858 

215.898 

16.678.110 

585,682 

17,263,792 

2,020,470 

15,243.322 

Less  excess  of  Ilntcrs  not  apportionet 

to  States* 

112  905 

Total  amount  mark 

eted 

15.130.417 

*  This  is  the  excess  of  Ilnters  in  mills,  public  warehouses,  and  compresses  oa  July  31,  1915,  over  the 
same  date  in  1914.  t  Do  not  include  stocks  in  private  warehouses,  j  At  Southern  mills  and  in  public 
warehouses  and  compresses.     §  Including  Ilnters.     H  At  mills,  public  warehouses,  etc. 

For  report  of  preceding  years,  see  1915  Almanac. 


Agricultural  Rank  of  States. 
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HIGHEST    AND    LOWEST    PRICES 


IN  NEW  YORK   FOR    MFDnLINO   UPLANDS   COTTON   FROM 
DECKKBKK  31  OF  THE  YKAllS  NAMED. 


FOR    COTTON 

JANUARY  1   TO 


1863 
18M 
18tio 

1866  ... 

1867  . . 

1868  . . 
1869 
187!)     . 
1871     . . 
1872 
1873       . 
1875  .. 
1876... 


Hig:he3t. 

Lowest 

93 

51 

190 

72 

120 

36 

52 

32 

36 

15Mj 

33 

16 

35 

25 

l^bH 

15 

i\% 

\m 

\m 

21?6 

lajft 

17« 

l:i    l-I 

vm 

WA 

-16 


Yk*r. 

Ili'.'liest. 
13    5-16 

Lowest. 
10  15-16 

Ybar. 

1890  ... 

1877 

1878  .. 

12    3-16 

8  13-16 

1891   ., 

1879  . 

13^ 

9i^ 

1892  ... 

1880. . . . 

13M 

10  15-16 

1893  ... 

1881   ... 

13 

10     7-16 

1894   ... 

1882     . 

13    1-16 

lOii 

1895  ... 

1883  . 

u« 

10 

1896     . 

1884.. 

11 1516 

9M 

1897 

1885 

11'., 

9     3-16 

1898 

1886 

y  916 

8  13-16 

1899 

1887 

11     7  16 

9     716 

1900 

1H98   .. 

im 

95^ 

mm 

1889   ... 

n% 

95i 

19U2   ... 

1915  prices  are  tor  January  1  to  October  23,  Inclusive. 


Highest. 

Lowest.   1 
9    3-16 

Vkar. 

High.  St. 

14.10 

Lowest 

\i% 

1903  ... 

8.85 

9>| 

m 

1904  ... 

17.25 

6  85 

10 

6  11-16. 

1905. . . . 

12  6(1 

7  00 

9  15-16 

IM.        i 

lyoH    . 

12  25 

9.60 

8    6-16 

5    9-16 

1907   .    . 

13.65 

10.70 

m 

5    9-16 

1908. 

12  25 

9.00 

»% 

7     1-16 

1909   .. 

16.60 

9.25 

SH 

6  13  16, 

1910     . . 

19.75 

13.60 

6    9-16 

5    5-16: 

li-U     . 

16  15 

9.20 

7  IJ-IH 

6%         1 

1912 

13  40 

9.35 

11 

7    9-16 

1913.... 

14  60 

11.70 

IJ 

7  13-16 

1914  .... 

14.60 

7.25 

yj6 

8     3  16 

1915.... 

12.75 

7.90 

AGRICULTURAL  RANK  OF  STATES. 

(Report   of    Bureau    of    Census,    February    13,    1914.) 

The  general  report  on  the  census  on  agriculture  of  the  Thirteenth  Census  discloses  some  Inter- 
esting facts  regarding  the  crops  of  the  country  and  the  relative  rank  of  the  States  In  regard  to  the 
value  o!  all  farm  crops  according  to  farm  values. 

Eleven  of  the  leading  crops  in  1909.showed  a  total  aggregate  value  of  54,813,281.000,  or  approxi- 
mately 90  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  all  the  crops  of  the  United  States,  which  amounted  to  $5,487,- 
161,000.  Of  these  eleven  leading  crops  corn  was  the  most  valuable,  followed  by  hay  and  forage, 
cotton,  wheat,  oats,  vegetables  (of  all  kinds),  forest  products  on  farms  (timber,  lumber,  etc.),  pota- 
toes, tobacco,  barley  and  apples.  In  the  order  named.  The  value  of  the  corn  crop  alone  was  SI, 438,- 
654.000;  that  of  cotton,  $703,619,000;  that  of  wheat,  5657,657,000;  that  of  vegetables,  $216,257,000; 
taat  of  tobacco,  $104,304,000 

The  relative  rank  of  the  first  nine  States  In  regard  to  value  of  crops  showed  that  Illinois  led 
with  a  total  valuation  for  all  farm  crops  of  8372,000,000:  Iowa  was  second  with  $315,000,000;  Texas 
third  with  $298,000,000,  followed  by  Ohio  with  $230,000,000;  Georgia,  $227,000,000;  Missouri, 
$221,000,000;  Kansas.  S215. 000.000:  New  York,  .5209.000.000.  and  Indiana.  $204,000,000. 

The  State  of  Illinois  ranked  first  In  Its  production  of  corn,  followed  by  Iowa  and  Missouri  In  the 
order  named.  New  York  ranked  first  In  the  production  of  hay  and  forage.  foU»wed  by  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin.  Texas  ranked  first  in  the  production  of  cotton,  followed  by  Georgia  and  Mississippi. 
North  Dakota  was  first  in  the  production  of  wheat,  followed  by  Kansas  and  Minnesota.  Illinois 
was  first  In  the  production  of  oats,  followed  by  Iowa,  and  Minnesota.  New  York  led  m  the  pro- 
duction of  vegetables  and  Ohio  was  second.  North- Carolina  ranked  first  In  the  production  of  forest 
products  on  farms  (timber,  lumber,  etc.),  followed  by  -New  York  and  Virginia  New  York  was 
first  in  the  production  of  potatoes,  with  Pennsylvania  second  and  Maine  third.  Kentucky  ranked 
first  in  the  production  of  tobacco:  North  Carolina  second  and  Virginia  third.  Minnesota  ranked 
first  In  the  production  of  barley,  followed  by  California  and  Wisconsin.  New  York  also  ranked  first 
In  the  production  of  apples,  with  Michigan  second  and  Pennsylvania  third. 

A  summary  of  the  relative  rank  of  the  States  In  these  eleven  leading  farm  crops  shows  that 
New  York  ranked  first  in  tour;  Illinois  first  in  two,  with  Texas,  North  Dakota,  North  (Carolina, 
Kentucky  and  Minnesota  ranking  first  In  one  each.  Iowa  ranked  second  In  three  of  these  above- 
mentioned  crops,  with  Georgia,  Kansas,  Ohio,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  Cali- 
fornia and  Michigan  ranking  second  in  one  each.  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Virginia  each  ranked 
third  In  two  of  these  crops,  with  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Pennsylvania  and  Maine  third  In  one  each. 

RANK   OF   COUNTIES    BY   VALUE   OF   CROPS. 
(Report  of  Bureau  of  Census,  March  25,  1914.) 

Los  Angeles  Coiinty,  Cal.,  took  the  first  rank  as  regards  value  of  crops  of  all  the  2,950  counties 
of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  final  report  on  the  census  of  agriculture,  1910.  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  ranked  second  as  regards  value  of  the  production  of  crops;  McLean  County,  111.,  was 
third;  Whitman  County,  Wash.,  fourth;  Livingston  County,  111.,  fifth;  Iroquois  County,  111., 
sixth;  La  Salle  County,  111.,  seventh,  and  Aroostooi  County,  Me  ,  eighth. 

The  valuation  (at  the  farm)  of  the  crops  raised  In  Los  AngeleS  County,  Cal.,  according  to  the 
census,  was  $14,720,900;  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  $13,059,600;  McLean  County,  111.,  812,811,500; 
Whitman  County,  Wash.,  $12,540,700;  Livingston  County,  III.,  811,377,300;  Iroquois  County,  111., 
$10,607-800;  La  Salle  County,  111.,  $10,222-,200.  and  Aroostook  County,  Me.,  SIO, 151,000.  The 
total  valuation  of  the  crops  raised  In  these  eight  counties  was  $95,491,000,  or  about  2  percent,  of  the 
total  valuation  of  all  crops  raised  In  the  United  States,  which  was  $5,487,161,000. 

The  principal  crops  raised  In  Los  Angeles  County  in  the  order  of  their  value  were  fruits,  etc., 
hav  and  forage,  live  stock,  dairy  products,  etc.,  And  vegetables;  of  Lancaster  County  Pa.,  corn, 
wheat  and  oats,  and  live  stock  and  dairy  products;  of  McLean  County  111.;  Whitman  County,  Wash.; 
Livingston  County,  111.,  and  La  Salle  County,  111.,  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  cereals,  and  of  Aroostook 
County,  tAc,  potatoes  and  vegetables.  The  principal  crops  of  the  United  States,  In  the  order  of 
their  value,  were  the  cereals,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  hay  and  forage,  and  cotton. 

Some  interesting  data  are  presented  by  the  figures  for  the  value  per  acre  and  per  capita  of  the 
crops  raised  in  these  eight  banner  counties  of  the  United  States.  The  figures  for  Los  Angeles  County 
show  that  the  total  value  of  the  crops  raised  there  averaged  $35  per  acre  and  $29  per  capita  (the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  with  a  population  of  320,000,  being  within  Los  Angeles  County,  is  the  chief  reason 
for  the  low  rate  per  capita);  for  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  828  per  acre  and  $78  per  capita;  for  Mc- 
Lean County,  III  ,  $18  per  acre  and  8188  per  capita;  Whitman  County,  Wash.,  $14  per  acre  and  $377 
per  capita:  Livingston  County,  III  ,  $18  per  acre  and  $281  per  capita;  Iroquois  County,  III.,  $16  per 
acre  and  $298  per  capita:  La  Salle  County,  III.,  $17  per  acre  and  $113  per  capita,  and  Aroostoob 
County,  Me.,  $23  per  acre  and  $136  per  capita.  The  corresponding  crop  value  figures  (at  the  farm) 
for  the  United  States  tor  the  same  year  were  $16  per  acre  and  $60  per  capita. 
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WOOL    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Total 
Imports. 

Exports, 
Domestic 

and 
Foreign 

Net  Imports. 

U.  S. 
Production 
Preceding 

Year. 

Retained 

tor  Ccn- 

sumptlon. 

Fine  Wool. 

Fiscal 
Year. 

Classes 
I.  and  11 

Class  III. 

Retained 
for  Con- 
sumption. 

Per 

Cent,  ol 
Foreign 

1907-08. 

1908-09. 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15. 

Pounds. 
125,980,524 
266,409,304 
263,939,584 
137,647,641 
193,400.713 
195,293,255 
247,648,869 
308,083.429 

Pounds. 

5,626,463 

3  523,975 

3.926,992 

8.205,699 

1,719,870 

4,423,161 

1,141.874 

7,259.934 

Pounds. 

57,846,442 

164,867,536 

139.986.526 

45,414,054 

85,531,845 

80,883,313 

144,839,116 

236,631,246 

Pounds. 

62,690,077 

99,046,169 
120,073,586 

84,027,888 
106,148,998 
109,986,781 
101,667,879 

64.192,249 

Pounds. 
298,294,750 
311.138.321 
328,110,749 
321.362,750 
318,547.900 
304.043.400 
296,175.350 
290.192,000 

Pounds. 
418,648,811 
574,023,650 
588,123.341 
450  804,692 
510,228.743 
494.913,494 
542.682.295 
591,015.495 

Pounds 
345.141.192 
476,005,857 
468,049,755 
366,766,804 
404,078.845 
384,926,713 
441,014,416 
526,823,246 

16  71 
34  60 
29  90 
12.38 
21   12 
21  01 
32  84 
44.91 

Wool  of  Classes  I.  and  II  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cloths,  dress  goods,  and  similar  fabrics 
Domestic  wools  are  of  these  two  classes.  Class  III.  wools  are  used  principally  in  the  carpet  manufacture 
and  are  practically  not  grown  in  the  United  States.  The  domestic  wool  shown  in  the  above  table  Is  the 
quantity  In  its  greasy  state  as  shorn  from  the  sheep.  Fleece  wool  Is  wool  shorn  from  living  sheep.  Pulled 
wool  is  wool  removed  from  the  skin  of  slaughtered  animals. 

Reduced  to  the  scoured  condition  fit  for  use  in  manufacture,  the  annual  production  and  total  value 
based  on  the  price  in  Boston  in  October  of  each  year  for  the  years  1903-1914.  Inclusive,  are  as  follows- 


Fleece  and 

Value  Per 

Fleece  and 

Value  Per 

Year. 

Pulled. 
Scoured. 

Total  Value. 

Year. 

Pulled. 
Scoured. 

Total  Value 

Pound. 

Fleece 

Pulled 

Fleece 

Pulled 

Pounds. 

Cents 

Cents 

Pounds. 

Cents 

Cents. 

1903   .      .. 

124.366,405 

S58,775,373 

48  8 

43  4 

1909 

142,223.785 

S88,829.74£ 

63  6 

58 

1904 

123,935,147 

64,948,959 

54  1 

46  7 

1910 

141.805,813 

72.489.838 

51 

51  75 

1905 

126,527,121 

80,415,514 

65  4 

57  4 

1911    

139,896.195 

66.591.017 

47  7 

47.5 

1906 .... 

129,410.942 

79,721,383 

63  8 

54  3 

1912 

136,866,652 

76.020.229 

55  4 

56 

1907 

130.359.118 

78,263,165 

62  3 

50  2 

1913    .  .    . 

132.022.080 

57.582,954 

43  6 

43  4 

1908 

135(360,648 

61,707,516 

46.6 

41.0 

1914 

131,840,680 

66,731,237 

51.8 

46.9 

Number  of  sheep  in  the  world,  according  to  the  most  recent  available  statistics  and  estimates:  North 
America,  55,603,069;  South  America,  112,717,254;  Europe,  174,291,444;  Asia,  110,707,842:  Africa.  51.352  493- 
Oceania,  109,707.384;  total  world.  614.379.776.  The  world's  wool  production  for  the  year  1914  amounted 
to  2,872,487,987  pounds,  according  to  the  latest  official  returns  and  commercial  estimates. 

A  tabulated  statement  of  the  replies  to  a  quarterly  Inquiry  as  to  the  proportion  of  Idle  wool  manufac- 
turing machinery  in  the  United  States  follows.  These  replies  cover  the  major  pa«-t  of  such  machinery  In 
the  country; 


Machinery. 


ToCalNo.    In  Op- 
Reported  eration.      Idle 


September  1,  1915. 


PER  Cent,  of  Idle'  to  Total 
Reported. 


Sept      June  \  Mar      Dec      Sept 
1,  1915  1,  1915  1,  191f  1,  h914  1.  1914 


Engaged  on 
Foreign  Mil- 
itary Orders, 
Sept  1,1915. 


Looms,  wider  than  50  In.  reed 

space 

Looms,  50  In.  reed  space  or  less 

1  ooms,  carpet 

Woollen  cards,  sets 

Worsted  combs 

Woollen  spinning  spindles. . . 
Worsted  spinning  spindles.    . 


40.351 

11,594 

4.102 

3,307 

2,052 

1.036,279 

1,836,267 


29,577 
7.977 
3,119 
2,792 
1,765 
888.782 
1,524,944 


10,774 

3,617 

983 

515 

287 

147,497 

311,323 


26.7 

31.2 

24 

15.5 

14 

14.2 

17 


30  4 
25  9 
24.5 
17  7 
30 
17  4 
39.6 


32.7 
32 

45  8 
22  7 
29.4 
21  5 
33 


27  7 

30 

48  9 

30 

41  3 

31.6 

33 


26 
17  3 
38  3 
22  8 
21 

22  5 
16.9 


2.248 
40 

■■■547 

2 

150.185 

5.700 


The  wool  statistics  in  above  tables  were  prepared  by  Wm.  J.  Battlson,  of  Boston,  for  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 


PRICES    OF    WHEAT    (CHICAGO    MARKET).* 


Ykars. 

Months  of 

Lowest 

Price. 

Yearly  Range 

Months  of 

Years. 
1903... 

Months  of 

Yearly  Range 

Months  of 

/)f  Prices. 

74^(3)1. 08M 

Highest  Price. 

Lowpst  Price. 

of  Prices. 

Highest  Price. 

1890.   . 

February 

August. 

March . .     . . 

81!|fa>1.22 

September. ' 

1891... 

•July 

85    (oil.  16 

April. 

1904     . 

January 

October. 

1892  . . . 

October 

69!^^    9194 

February. 

!1905     . 

August  

77%®1  24 

February. 

1893  . . . 

July 

54?^^     88 

April. 

11906  . 

.A,ug.-.Sep.  ... 

60^®     %A% 

April.      ■ 

1894... 

Septa'  ber 

50    (i?     65Vi 

April. 

11907  . . . 

January 

71  Vl.OSM 

October. 

1895  . . . 

.January. 

489^(31     853^ 

May. 

Il908  . . . 

July 

84!^@1.11 
99'4     1  60 

May. 
June.' 

1896  ... 

June 

hZhm-     94j^ 

November. 

1909  . . . 

August 

1897 . . . 

April 

&\%(oi\  09 

December. 

1910... 

Novemb'r... 

89)ifai.  i-M 

February. 

1898  .... 

October. . . 

62    (ai.8.T 

May.t 

1911  .    . 

April 

83)i(ffil.01 

m%&\.  20 

January. 

1899     . 

December 

64    (S>     79V2 

Mav. 

1912  ... 

.Tanuary  

May. 

1900     . 

January.. 

61>^@     87^ 

Juue. 

1913  . . . 

July-Aug.     . 

84    (ai.1.59^ 

.lanuary. 

1901.    . 

July 

63)^(0)     79)^ 

December. 

1914  . . . 

July 

77%fai.  29ii 

December. 

1902  . . . 

October. . . 

67i,i2(^     95 

September. 

1915  .  . 

Aug. -Sep 

98    @1.68 

February. 

•No.  3  cash  wheat.     tTheLeiter  "corner"  figure. 
.Theabove  table  was  compiled  by  Charles  B.  Murray,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


JBird  Census. 
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GRAIN    STATISTICS. 

GRAIN    PRODUCTION    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES. 
United  States  Census  report  of  tbe  production  of  the  principal  cereals  In  the  census  year  1909,  with 
the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  other  years. 


■yEARS 

Corn. 

Wheat. 

Oats 

Barley. 

Rye 

Buckwheat. 

Bushels. 

Bushels 

Bushels. 

Bushels 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1906... 

2  927.410,091 

735.260,970 

964.904,522 

178,916,484 

33,374,833 

14,641,937 

1907... 

2,592,320,000 

634.087,000 

754,443.000 

153.597.000 

31.566,000 

14,290,000 

1908... 

2,668,651.000 

664,602,000 

807,156,000 

166,756,000 

•      31,851,000 

15,874,000 

1909   .  . 

2.552,189,630 

683,379,259 

1,007,142.980 

173.344.212 

29,520,457 

14,849,339 

1910. 

2,886,260,000 

635,121.000 

1,186.341,000 

173.832.000 

34,897,000 

17,598,000 

1911.    . 

2,531,488,000 

621,338,000 

922  298.000 

160.240.000 

33,119,000 

17,549,000 

1912 

3.124,746,000 

730,267.000 

1.418,337,000 

223.824.000 

35.664.000 

19,249,000 

1913 

2,446,988,000 

763,380.000 

1,121,768.000 

178,189,000 

41,381,000 

13.833.000 

1914      . 

2,672,804.000 

891.017.000 

1,141.060,000 

194,953.000 

42.779,000 

16,881,000 

1915... 

♦3.026.150.000 

al,004,277.000 

al.517.478.000 

a236,6S2,000 

a44. 179,000 

♦16,738,000 

Forecast  from  condition  on  October  1,  19l5 
WHEAT    YIELD    OF   SPECIFIED 

(Report  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  ) 


0  Preliminary  estimate 
COUNTRIES.    WITH    COMPARISONS. 


Country. 

1914. 
Bushels 

1913. 
Bushels. . 

Country 

1914. 
Bushels. 

1913. 
Bushels. 

RussIh  (73  governments) 

776.960,000 
891,017,000 
312,032,000 
319.667.000 
161.280,000 
105,237.000 
113,904,000 
169,442,000 
116,089,000 

959.818.000 
763.380.000 
362,693.000 
321.000.000 
231.717,000 
151,348.000 
187.391.000 
214.405,000 
112.401,000 

Germany 

145,944,000 
49,270,000 

106,600,000 

29,564.000 

30.000.000 

2.205.000 

33,088,000 

171,075,000 

Ui'lted  States 

British  India 

France 

Roumanla     

Australia 

Bulgaria    

Algeria 

83,236.000 
94.880.000 
40.000.000 
36,848.000 

Tunis 

5,511.000 

Egypt 

38,426.000 

Ttalv 

Totals 

Spain 

3,362,299,000 

3,774,129.000 

The  rye  crop  of  principal  countries  in  1914  was  (In  bushels):  United  States,  42,779,000;  Germany, 
410,478,000:  Austria-Hungary,  145,203,000;  Russia  (73  governments).  909.982,000;  France,  50,000,000; 
Spain,  23,950,000. 

The  barley  crop  of  the  world  in  1914  (In  bushelsi  wa^  1.388.000,000;  oat  crop,  4,192,000,000 

WORLD'S    CROPS 

In  September,  1915,  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome,  Italy,  announced  Its  estimates 
of  world-crop  production  as  follows. 

Wheat,  4,062,567.000  bushels,  total  production  In  twenty-flve  countries. 

Rye.  1,896,594,000  bushels,  total  production  In  twenty  countries. 

Barley,  1,582,434.000  bushels,  total  production  In  twenty-foui'  countries. 

Oats,  4,858,663.000.bushel3.  total  production  In  twenty-three  countries 

Corn,  3,803.577.000  bushels,  total  production  in  sixteen  countries,  comprising  the  following  ten 
countries  given  In  relative  order  of  importance  in  production:  United  States.  2.984.950,000  bushels; 
Hungary,  196,674.000  bushels:  It<iJy,  118.104,000  bushels:  Mexico.  115.407.000  bushels;  Roumanla. 
110,230,000  bushels;  Russia  In  Europe  (53  governments),  74.803,000  bushels;  Egypt,  70,921,000  bushels; 
Bulgaria,  32,754,(X)0  bushels:  Spain,  27,325,000  bushels,  and  France.  21.330.000  bushels. 

Rice  (rough),  2,338.446.000  pounds,  total  production  of  the  United  States  and  Italy.  The  crop  of 
Italy  Is  estimated  at  1.168.438.000  pounds. 

The  September  issue  of  the  institute's  "Bulletin  of  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Statistics"  estimates 
the  total  beet-sugar  production  in  thirteen  countries  for  1913-1914  as  9.389,()00  short  tons,  or  99  per  cent, 
of  the  preceding  sear  (1912-1913).     This  production  Is  expressed  In  terms  of  "raw"  sugar. 

Data  for  1914-1915  not  available  when  almanac  was  printed. 

W HEAT    HARVEST    CALENDAR. 

January — Australia,  New  Zealand.   Chile.   Argentina. 


February  and   March- 


aper  Egypt,    India. 


-Upr 

April — Lower  Egypt,   India.  Syria.  Cyprus,  Persia,   Asia  Minor,  Mexico,   Cuba. 

May — Texas.   Algeria.   Central   Asia.    China.   Japan.    Morocco. 

June — California.  Oregon.  Mississippi,  Alabama.  Georgia,  North  Carolina.  South  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee.  Virgini^.  Kentucky.  Kansas.  Arkansas,  Utah,  Colorado,  Missouri,  Turkey. 
Greece,   Italy,   Spain.   Portugal,   South  of  France. 

July — New  England,  New  York.  Pennsyhania.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan.  Illinois.  Iowa. 
Wisconsin.  Southern  Minnesota,  Nebraska.  Upper  Canada.  Roumania,  Bulgaria.  Austria. 
Hungary,   South  of  Russia.   Germany.   Switzerland.   South  of  England. 

August — Central  and  Northern  Minnesota.  Dakotas.  Manitoba.  Lower  Canada.  British 
Columbia,   Belgium.   Holland,   Great  Britain.   Denmark,   Poland.   Central   Russia. 

September  and  October — Scotland,   Sweden,   Norway,   North  of  Russia. 

November — Peru.   South  Africa. 

December — Burmah.    New   South   Wales. 

BIRD    CENSUS. 

During  the  Summer  of  1914  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  took 
initial  steps  toward  a  census  ot  the  birds  of  the  United  States  for  the  ptirpose  of  ascertaining  approximately 
the  number  and  relative  abundance  of  the  different  species.  In  view  of  the  recognized  value  of  birds  to 
agriculture,  such  information  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value. 

One  of  the  most  abundant  birds  in  the  United  States,  possibly  the  most  abundant  bird,  is  the  robin. 
It  Is  also  one  of  the  most  sociable,  and  in  the  Northeastern  part,  where  it  is  most  abundant,  it  commonly 
nests  close  to  farm  buildings,  but  almost  never  in  extensive  woods. 

No  other  bird  is  anywhere  near  as  abundant  as  either  the  robin  or  the  English  sparrow,  but  several 
others  are  common  enough  to  make  their  total  numbers  run  well  Into  the  millions  For  every  100  robins 
reported  in  the  1914  census  there  were  49  catbirds.  37  brown  thrashers.  28  house  wrens,  27  kingbirds,  and  26 
bluebirds.  This  last  number  is  particularly  gratifying  because  only  a  few  years  ago  nearly  the  whole  blae- 
bird  population  of  the  Eastern  States  was  destroyed  by  an  unusually  severe  Winter.  Since  then  the  birds 
have  been  gradually  recovering  from  the  catastrophe,  and  this  season's  census  shows  that  there  are  now 
several  million  bluebirds  in  Northeastern  United  States. 

This  preliminary  census  shows  that  the  most  abundant  bird  on  farms  of  the  Northeastern  States  Is  the 
robin;  that  the  next  is  the  English  sparrow,  and  that  following  these  are  the  catbird,  the  brown  thr££t,:, 
the  house  wren,  the  kingbird,  and  the  bluebird.  In  the  order  named. 
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Domestic  Animals  in  the  United  /States. 


PRINCIPAL    CEREAL    CROPS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

PRODUCTION    BY    STATES    IN    1915.  • 

(From  Report  of  the  Bureau  ot  Crop  E  itlmates  of  the  Department  of  Agrlcultiire.) 


STATES. 

Oats,* 
Bushels 

Com,t 
Bushels. 

Wheat,* 
Bushels 

States. 

Oats,* 
Bushels 

Corn.t 
Bushels. 

Wheat,* 
Bushels. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 
Vermont 

6,080,000 

444,000 

3,483,000 

324,000 

66,000 

352  000 

54,080.000 

2,240,000 

43,624,000 

136,000 

1,530,000 

4,728,000 

3,219,000 

5,500,000 

9,712,000 

17,100,000 

1,218.000 

69,003,000 

65,520,000 

195,435,000 

64,260,000 

109,181.000 

133,343,000 

200,475,000 

30,888,000 

92,470,000 

68,124,000 

69,600.000 

630,000 

940,000 

2,181,000 

2,130,000 

451,000 

2,977,000 

21,740,000 

10,257,000 

63,650,000 

6,414,000 

24,626,000 

61.900,000 

29,540,000 

59,210,000 

38,323,000 

64,122,000 

11,644,000 

154„33O,0OO 

197,629,000 

372,402,000 

53,742,000 

40,392,000 

53,560.000 

288,858,000 

217,282,000 

7,800,000 

76,398,000 

212,915,000 

112,000 

Kansas 

Kentucky    .... 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi. . . . 

Louisiana 

Texas 

44,382,000 

4,539,000 

8,390,000 

9,828,000 

4,300,000 

2,730,000 

39,060,000 

35,M0,000 

8,450,000 

25,968,000 

9,307,000 

12,675,000 

2,160,000 

342,000 

4,600,000 

550,000 

15,594,000 

14,400,000 

15,456,000 

6,963,000 

165,227,000 

119,088,000 

94,670,000 

69,918,000 

64,970,000 

50,578,000 

175,893,000 

125,885,000 

61,393,000 

1,428,000 

515,000 

11,706.000 

2,809,000 

635,000 

391,000 

31,000 

652,000 

1,158,000 

729,000 

2,440,000 

119,463,000 
8,620,000 

30,000 

8,163,000 
1.076,000 

Rhode  Island 
Connecticut   .  . 

44,000 

New  York 

8,671,000 
1,443,000 

22.732,000 
1,812,000 

10,208,000 

16,674,000 
3,900,000 

11,267,000 
2,547,000 
3,129,000 

'  '4'o,228,'o'o6 
46,712,000 
56,062,000 
18,774,000 
4,436,000 
73,900,000 
16,465.000 
34,108,000 

142,782,000 
62,520,000 
75,035,000 

21,080,000 

New  Jersey. .  . 
Pennsylvania . 
Delaware  .    ... 
Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming    .  .     . 

Colorado 

New  Mexico  .  . 

Arizona   

Utah    

38,770,000 
2,160,000 

30,697,000 
2,944,000 

12,160,000 
2,020,000 
1,160,000 
8,225,000 

Georgia     . .    . . 
Florida 

Nevada 

Idaho  

1,592,000 
16,914  000 

Ohio 

Washington 

Oregon 

California   

51,238,000 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

17,364,000 
7,040,000 

Total  bushels   .1  1,517,478,000 
Total  acres ....  1       40,193,000 
Total     farm 

3,026,159,000 
109,273,000 

$2,133,442,095 
27  7 

$.705 

1,004,277,000 
59,417,000 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Nebraska 

value,  Oct.  1 
Yield  per  acre. . 
Farm  price  per 

bushel,  Oct.  1 

$523,529,910 
37.8 

$.345 

$912,887,793 
16.9 

$.909 

*  Preliminary  estimate 
FARM 


t  Forecast  from  condition  on  October  1.  1915. 
PRODUCTIONS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Chop. 


Year  » 


Quantity 


Value 


Crop 


Year  * 


Quantity 


Value. 


Animals no  Census 

Apples bush      1914 

Apricots bush  Census 

Beans,  castorf . . .  bush  Census 

Beans,  dry bush.  Census 

Bees swarms  Census 

Broom  corn lbs  Census 

Butter: 
Madeon  farms,  .lbs.  Census 
Madelnfactories.lbs  Census 

Cereals  a     bush     1914 

Cheese: 
Madeon  farms  .  .lbs  Census 
Madelnfactories.lbs  Census 

Chicory lbs  Census 

Cider galls  Census 

Cotton lbs.     1914 

Cotton  seed. . .  .s.  tons    1914 

Flaxseed bush      1914 

Flowers,  plants Census 

Forest  products Census 

Fruits,  small .     quarts  Census 
Fruits,  sub-tropical.  .  .  Cen.sus 

Grapes    lbs.  Census 

Hay  (tame).    ,  .s  tons    1914 

Hemp lbs  Census 

Honey  e.  ■ lbs. Census 


206,643,069 

253,200,000 

4,150,263 

2,077 

11,251,160 

3.445,006 

78,959,958 

994,650,610 
624,764,653 
,959,494,000 


$5,296, 

yi45, 

2, 

21, 
10, 
5, 

222, 

179, 

t3,255, 


9,405 

311,126, 

19.281, 

32,583, 

,067,465 

7,186, 

15,559, 


.864 
317 
,000 
,998 
,000 
,000 
,000 


426,565,863 


,571,065, 

70,071, 

7,483, 

55,719, 


588, 

/lOO 

1:19 

34 

195 

29 

24 

22 

*;779 


121,619  Hops .lbs  Census  40,718,748 

084,000  Milk  d galls.  Census 7,466,406,384 

884,119  Molasses  h galls  Census  46,093,630 

3,433  Nursery  products          Census  .  .    .  . 

771,482  Nuts  e lbs  Census  62,328,010 

373,615  Onions Census    

134.434  Orchard  prod's     bush.  Censas  214,683,695 

Peaches.      .      ..bush.     1914  5-1,109,000 

861,440  Peanuts bush  Census  19,415,816 

510,619  Pears bush      1914  12,086,000 

994,000  Peas,  dry bush  Census  7,129,294 

Plums  &  prunes  bush.  Census  15,480,170 

,148,708  Potatoes,  Irish .    bush.     1914  403,921,000 

,239,924  Potatoes,  sweet,. bush      1914  56,574,000 

70,460  Rice  (rough)    .    .bush.     1914  23,649,000 

6       Seeds,  .clover.  ..  .bush  Census  1,025.816 

925,000  Seeds,  grass  .  .    .bush.  Census  6,671,348 

,676,000  Sugar,  beet,  .  .  .s.  tons     1914  722,000 

.540,000  Sugar,  cane  (7   ,3.  tons    1914  243,000 

,872,329' Sugar,  maple ..  .    .lbs  Census  14,060,266 

,306.283! Syrup,  cane     .    .galls  Census  21,633,579 

974,481' Syrup,  maple.  . .    galls  Census  4,106,418 

,706,7.53  Syrup,  sorghum.,  galls  Census  16,332,382 

.027,96l|  Tobacco lbs      1914     1,034,679,000 

,068,000  Vegetables,  mlscel  . .  .  Census    

412,699  Wool  (unwashed),  lbs.    1914  290,192,000 
,992,0831 


$7,844,745 

4.018,5b2 

21,050,822 

4,447,674 

6,709.047 

140,867,347 

7?l56,814.000 

18,271,929 

mll,94I,000 

10,963,739 

10,299.495 

*:198,609,000 

t4 1,294 .000 

A-21,849,000 

6,925,122 

15,137,683 

/67,378,000 

/22,647,000 

1,380,492 

9,642,312 

3,797,317 

7,963,499 

1:101,411,000 

209,584,021 

n53,395.00O 


*  The  word  "Census"  in  this  table  refers  in  all  cases  to  Census  of  1910.  a  Not  Including  rice.  6  Included 
In  orchard  products  c  Including  wax.  d  $656,301,246  was  the  aggregate  value  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese 
by  the  Census  of  1910  e  Not  Including  peanuts.  /Based  on  the  export  value  of  refined  for  year  ended 
June  30,  1915  g  Louisiana  only  h  Made  In  factories.  The  product  on  farms  and  plantations  In  1909  was 
4,153  gallons,  valued  at  $1,710.  ;'  Farm  price  November  15,  1914.  k  Farm  price  December  1,  1914.  m  Farm 
price  August  15,  1S14.     n  Farm  price  June  15,  1914. 

The  Census  of  1910  jIves  the  following  farm  statistics  for  the  United  States:  Farms,  total  number,  6,361,502; 
total  acres  in  farms,  878,798.325;  Improved  acres  In  farms,  478,451,730;  value  of  land  In  farms,  $28,475,674,169; 
value  of  buildings  on  farms,  $6,325,451,528;  value  of  implements  and  machinery  on  farms,  $1,265,149,783;  value 
per  acre  of  land  and  buildings,  $39.60;  value  per  acre  of  land  alone,  $32.40.  Value  of  wealth  produced  on 
tarms  In  1914,  estimated  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  $9.872.936.000. 

DOMESTIC   ANIMALS   IN   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

(From  a  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


Domestic  Animals. 


All  domestic  animals 

Milch  cows  and  other  cattle 
Horses 


On  Farms  (1915). 


Number. 


198,577,000 
58,329,000 
21,193,000 


Value. 


$5,969,253,000 

$2,413,714,000 

2,190,102.000 


Domestic  Animals. 


Mules 4.479,000 

Sheep 49,956,000 

Swine 64,618,000 


On  Farms  (1915). 


Number. 


Value. 


$503,271,000 
224,687,000 
637,479,000 


By  Census  of  1910  there  were  on  farms  and  raiiges  In  United  States  61,803,866  neat  cattle,  cows,  bulls,  etc.. 
vlued  at  $1  499,523,607;  horses  and  colts,  19,833,113,  valued  at  $2,083,588,195;  mules,  4,209,769,  valued  at  $525,391,863; 
asses  and  burros,  105.698.  valued  at  $13,200,112;  sheep  and  lambs,  52,447,861,  valued  at  $232,841,585;  swine,  58,185,- 
676,  valued  at  $399,338,308;  goats,  2,915,125,  valued  at  $6,176,423. 


Building  and  Loan  Associations. 
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HAY    CROP    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

ACREAGE,    PRODUCTION,    AND    VALUE    OF    HAY,    1914. 
(Compiled  from  Report  of  Department  of  Agriculture  ) 


St\te 

OR 

Division 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut   . . 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUtaiois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin  .... 
Minnesota.  .  . . 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 
Nebraska    .... 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee  .... 

Alabama 

Mississippi  .  .  . 
Louisiana 


Acreage 


Acres. 

1,230.000 

520.000 

990.000 

480,000 

58.000 

375,000 

4,653,000 

361,000 

3,141,000 

72,090 

390,000 

650,000 

696,000 

320,000 

210,000 

250,000 

48,000 

2,812,000 

1,764,000 

2,250,000 

2,352,000 

2,550,000 

1,743,000 

2,950,000 

2,600,000 

400,000 

500,000 

1,500,000 

1,650,000 

750,000 

800.000 

220,000 

210,000 

200,000 


Produc- 
tion 


Tons. 

1,414,000 

598,000 

1.188,000 

634,000 

68,000 

469,000 

5,584,000 

487,000 

4,020,000 

79,000 

448,000 

468,000 

640.000 

368,000 

242,000 

338,000 

65,000 

3.178,000 

1.764.000 

1.912.000 

3.011.000 

4.462.000 

3,294,000 

4,071,000 

1.820,000 

680,000 

850.000 

2.535,000 

2.492.000 

712.000 

960,000 

288.000 

304,000 

380,000 


Farm 
Value  De- 
cember 1 


Dollars. 

18,523.000 

10,166,000 

17.345.000 

13,631,000 

1,374.000 

9.146,000 

81,526.000 

9.496.000 

58.290,000 

1.343,000 

6.854,000 

8,050,000 

11,008,000 

6.293,000 

4,114,000 

5,476,000 

1,118,000 

42,585,000 

24,872,000 

27,533,000 

36,132,000 

41,497,000 

20,093.000 

41,117.000 

24,752,000 

3,016,000 

4,845.000 

17.492.000 

18,441,000 

11,392.000 

16.320,000 

3,974,000 

3,648.000 

4,560,000 


State 

OR 

Division. 


Texas 

Oklahoma. . . 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyomlig.  . . 
Colorado. . . . 
New  Mexico. 
Arizona  .... 

Utah 

Nevada  .... 

Idaho 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California.  . . 


United  States. . 

1914  

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909  (Census)  . . . 

1908 

1907 

Division:  1914 
N   Atlantic     .. 
S.  Atlantic    .    . 
N.  Central  E.  of 

Miss.  River  . 
N.  Central  W.  of 

Miss.  River. 
S   Central  . 
Far  Western. . 


Acreage 


Acres. 
450.000 
450.000 
320,000 
700.000 
500.000 
970.000 
206.000 
142.000 
406.000 
247.000 
705.000 
796.000 
858,000 
2.700.000 


49,145,000 
49,145.000 
48,954,000 
49,530  000 
48,240,000 
51,015,000 
51,041.000 
46,486,000 
44.028.000 


11.808.000 
2,636.000 

11.728,000 

11,343.000 
3.400.000 
8.230.000 


PVoduc 
tion. 


Tons. 

788.000 

508,000 

336,000 

1.750.000 

1,150,000 

2.328.000 

515.000 

454.000 

1,116,000 

803,000 

1,868.000 

1.751.000 

1,716,000 

5.265,000 


70,071 
70,071, 
64,116 
72,691 
54,916 
69,378 
68,833 
70  798 
63,677 


OOO 
000 
000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
.000 


14,462.000 
2,648,000 

14,327,000 

15.642.000 

4.276.000 

18.716,000 


Farm 
Value  De- 
cember 1. 


Dollars. 

7.722.000 

4,013.000 

4,334,000 

15.225  000 

8.625.000 

17.227.000 

4,790.000 

3,995,000 

8.593.000 

6.665,000 

13,636,000 

19,261,000 

15,787,000 

43,173,000 


779 
779 
797 
856 
784 
842 
722 
635 
743 


068,000 
068.000 
077.000 
695.000 
.926.000 
,252,000 
,401,000 
423,000 
507,000 


219.497.000 
44,256.000 

172,619.000 

129,756.000 

55.963.000 

156,977.000 


The  average  farm  price  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  December  1,  1906,  S10.37;  1907,  $11.68;  1908,  S8.98; 
1909.  $10.50;  1910,  $12.14;  1911,  S14.29;  1912,  $11.79';  1913,  $12.43;  1914,  $11.12. 


BUILDING    AND    LOAN    ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  following  statistics  of  local  B\iildlng  and  Loan  Associations  in  the  United  States  were  reported  at 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  United  States  League  of  Local  Building  and  Loan  Associations.  The  returns 
are  for  1914-1915: 


States. 

No  of 
Associa- 
tions 

Total 
Member- 
ship 

Total 
Assets. 

States. 

No  of 
Associa- 
tions 

Total 
Member- 
ship. 

Total 
Assets. 

Pennsylvania.  . . 
Ohio 

1,765 

656 

707 

174 

608 

245 

341 

72 

93 

64 

66 

116 

20 

61 

145 

138 

70 

65 

545.624 

611.467 

265.509 

204.249 

203.669 

172.247 

164.620 

75,354 

39,485 

58.655 

45,492 

56,278 

36,165 

51,654 

37,464 

33,375 

31,554 

16,629 

$255,106,280 
240,930.785 
132,605.897 
90.781.470 
90,572,343 
68,476,499 
56,427,549 
37,138.413 
29,515,763 
25,739,835 
21,062,792 
21.799.935 
20,130,152 
18.525,023 
18.055.859 
12,703,354 
12,290.882 
7.176.472 

West  Virginia. . . 
Iowa 

41 

49 

40 

37 

16 

14 

9 

19 

33 

13 

13 

4 

6 

19 

22 

875 

16.000 

26.233 

21.635 

12.113 

7.111 

4.412 

5.700 

9,169 

6.233 

3,828 

1.963 

456 

9.112 

3,222 

24,617 

302,641 

$6,738,369 
7  367  345 

New  Jersey 

M  a.ssachusetts 

Arkansas 

Maine 

9.627.893 
5  558  269 

Illinois 

Connecticut.  .  .  . 

Tennessee 

North  Dakota.  . 
New  Hampshire 

Oklahoma 

New  Mexico.  .  .  . 

Montana     

Vermont 

Rhode  Island . . 
Texas 

3,581.778 

New  York 

Indiana     

Nebraska 

California 

Michigan 

Louisiana    .... 

Kentucky 

District  of  Col    . 

3.108,081 
2,807,475 
2.505.085 
1,940.571 
1.585,513 
1,332,450 

186,161 
4,786,646 

974,852 

Missouri      ...    . 
North  Carolina  . 
Wisconsin    .    ... 
Minnesota 

Washington .... 
Other  States 

Total 

7,877.467 
138,690,542 

6.610 

3,103,9.35 

$1,357,707,900 

The  following  was  the  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  by  local  a-s-soclations  in  1914: 

Receipts:  Cash  on  hand  January  1,  1914.  $36,401,232;  weekly  dues.  S293.035.S72:  paid-up  nock, 
$39,391,664;  deposits.  $77,327,808:  loans  repaid.  S249.244.568;  interest.  $78,935,496;  premium.  $4,214,392; 
fines,  $1,171,032:  pass  books  and  initiation  $787,304;  borrowed  monev,  $106,087,560;  real  estate  sold, 
$6  185,960:  miscellaneous  receipts,  530,274.816:  total  receipts.  $923,057,704. 

Disbursements:  Pass  book  loans.  $31,187,824;  mortgage  loans,  $341,637.(K)8:  stock  withdrawals, 
$251,626,328;  paid-up  stock  withdrawals.  $36,004,272;  deposit  withdrawals.  $72,742,920;  expenses. 
$8,263,384;  borrowed  money  repaid,  8101,152,024;  interest,  $2,917,656:  reil  estate  purchased.  S8.541.256; 
miscellaneous  disbursements.  $31,955,280;  cash  on  hand,  January  1,  1915,  $37,029,752;  total  disbursements, 
$923,057,704. 

The  offlcers  of  the  league:  President — Herbert  W  Plnkham,  Qulncy,  Mass.  First  Vice-President — 
George  F  C?llmore.  Omaha,  Neb.  Second  Vice-President — L.  L.  Rankin,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Third  Vice- 
President — -E.  L.  Keesier,  (Charlotte,  N.  C.  Treasurer — Joseph  K.  Gamble.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Secretaru — 
H.  F.  Cellarlus,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Assistant  Secretary — Mark  D   Rider,  Chicago.  111. 
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TEA,   COFFEE    AND   COCOA. 

(Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  ForelKn  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce.) 
CoSee — Sources  of  supply  In  1913.     Exports  from  coftee-grovirlog  countries  In  pounds  (from  the  Year 
Book  oJ  the  Department  of  Agriculture): 


BrazU 1,754,973,000 

Central  America 195,388,000 

Venezuela 142,016,000 

Colombia 123,442,000 

Dutch  East  Indies 75,179.000 

Haytl 57.594,000 

Mexico     53,759,000 

Consumption  of  leading  countries.  In  pounds: 

United  States  (1915) 1,055,089,000 

Germany  (1913)    362,084,000 

France  (1914) 254,955,000 

Austria-Hungary  (1913) 130,952.000 

Netherlands  (1913)    120.029,000 

Belgium  (1913)      93,250,000 


United  States 52,905,000 

British  India        22,073,000 

Jamaica 10,034,000 

Other  countries 62,686,000 


Total 2.550,049,000 


Sweden  (1913) 75,455.000 

Italy  (1914) 61.839.000 

Denmarfe  (1914) 31,967,000 

United  Kingdom  (1914) 28,846.000 

Russia  (1913) 27,862,000 

British  South  Africa  (1914) 25.820,000 

Imports  of  coffee  into  the  United  States,  year  ended  June  30.  1915.  were:  From  Brazil.  773.400,315 
pounds,  value  $65,492,280;  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  183,540,589  pounds,  value  $21,455,432;  Central 
America.  75.350,258  pounds,  value  88,631.967;  Mexico,  52,706.120  pounds,  value  $6,898,161.  The  re- 
mainder came  In  smaller  quantities  from  other  countries,  with  3,191,274  pounds  of  domestic  coffee  from 
Hawaii  and  4,159.893  po\mds  from  Porto  Rico. 

Tea — Sources  of  supply:  Production  of  the  principal  tea-growing  countries  to  pounds  (figures  for  China, 
Ceylon,  and  Java  show  exports  only): 


British  India  (1913) 307.250,000 

China  (1914) 199.440,000 

Ceylon  (1913)      191,509,000 

Consumption  of  leading  countries,  In  pounds: 

United  Kingdom  (1914) 317,664,000 

Russia  (1913) 166,064.000 

United  States  (1915) 92,174.000 

Canada  (1915) 40,831,000 

Australia  (1913)    35.951,000 


Java  (1914) 71,449,000 

Japan  (1913) 71,036,d0O 

Formosa  (1912) 29,838,000 

Netherlands  (1913) 12,044,000 

Germany  (1913) 9,414,000 

New  Zealand  (1913) 7,069,000 

France  (1914) 4,188,000 

Austria-Hungary  (1913) 3,571.000 

Imports  of  tea  Into  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  were  96,987,942  pounds, 
valued  at  $17,512,619.  Of  this  43,869,012  pounds  were  Imported  from  Japan  and  23,100,548  pounds  from 
China 

Cocoa — World's  production  of  cocoa,  1914,  In  pounds:  Gold  Coast.  119,367,000;  Ecuador,  93,328,000 
Brazil,  88,879.000;  St.  Thomas  (Portuguese),  69,179,000;  Trinidad,  65,074,000;  Santo  Domingo,  50,052,000 
Venezuela,  28,881,000;  Grenada,  13,239,000;  all  other  countries,  81,359,000.  Total  production,  609.358,000 
Consumption  of  leading  countries.  In  pounds:  United  States,  163,978,000;  Germany,  109,585,000 
Netherlands,  70,757,000:  United  Kingdom,  64,018,000;  France,  62,038,000;  Switzerland,  22,218,000; 
Austria-Hungary,  16,863,000:  Spain,  15,238,000;  Belgium,  13,589,000;  all  other  countries,  41,311,000 
Total  consumption,  579,595,000.     (Data  from  the  "(3t)rdian  ") 

Imports  of  crude  cocoa  Into  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1914-15  amounted  to  192,306,634 
pounds,  valued  at  $22,893,241.  Santo  Domingo  furnished  46,620,464  pounds  and  the  British  West  Indies 
40,728,851  pounds  of  the  imports. 


THE    MORRIS    PLAN^ 

The  Morris  Plan  of  Industrial  loans  and  investments — named  for  its  originator,  Arthur  3.  Morris — 
has  been  in  operation  in  Norfolk,  Va  .  since  March,  1910,  and  to-day  Is  operated  in  about  thirty  other  cities 
throughout  the  country  Loans  are  usually  made  in  the  amount  of  $50  or  multiples  thereof.  They  are 
based  on  character  and  earning  capacity,  and  are  secured  only  by  the  borrower's  note  Indorsed  by  two 
co-makers.  If  a  loan  Is  granted  a  small  fee  Is  charged  toward  the  cost  of  Investigation,  and  the  note  Is 
discounted  at  the  legal  rate  of  Interest.  At  the  same  time  the  borrower  subscribes  for  one  or  more  of  the 
lending  company's  certificates  of  Investment  for  an  amount  equal  to  his  loan,  and  in  purchase  thereof  pays 
$1.00  a  week  for  fifty  weeks  on  each  S50  borrowed.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  can  cash  In  his  certificate 
and  with  the  money  thus  obtained  redeem  his  note.  To  encourage  the  habit  of  saving,  Morris  Plan  companies 
sell  certificates  of  investment,  either  for  cash  or  on  the  Instalment  plan,  to  others  than  borrowers.  These 
certificates  begin  to  bear  Interest  at  4  per  cent,  when  twenty-five  payments  have  been  made,  and  at  5  per 
cent,  when  they  are  full  paid.  Holders  of  interest-bearing  certificates  can  borrow  on  them,  without 
Indorsements  or  other  securities,  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  payments  they  have  made  in  purchase  of 

ttlB  CGHt-ifiCilt'CS 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1915  over  $12,500,(X)0  had  been  lent  to  more  than  100,000  borrowers  on  the 
Morris  Plan  in  sums  averaging  less  than  $125.  The  subscribed  capital  of  Morris  Plan  companies  exceeds 
$3,000,000.  The  largest  auxiliary  institution  is  the  Morris  Plan  Company  of  New  York  (Equitable  Build- 
ing. 120  Broadway),  of  which  Henry  R.  Towne  is  President. 

These  companies  are  organized  throughout  the  United  States  by  the  Industrial  Finance  Corporation 
(52  William  Street,  New  York),  which  has  a  subscribed  capital  of  $1,500,000.  Officers — Clark  Williams, 
President;  Arthur  J.  Morris,  Vice-President;  Charles  H.  Sabin,  Treasurer;  Joseph  B.  Gilder,  Secretary. 


FINANCIAL    REPORTS    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL    EXPRESS    COMPANIES. 

(From  statements  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  year  ended  June  30.  1915  ) 


American         Southern 
Express  Co.     Express  Co. 


Item 


Adams 
Express  Co 


Wells  Fargo 
&  Co. 


Charges  for  transportation 

Express  privileges — Dr 

Operations  other  than  transportation 

Total  operating  revenues   .  .    .    .    . 

Operating  expenses 

Net  operating  revenue 

Uncollectible  revenue  from  transportation 

Express  taxes  .  .  

Operating  Income 


$34,631,486 

17.167,041 

508.498 

17,972,943 

18.088.935 

def       115.992 

6,075 

194,931 

def.     316.998 


$46,735,415 

23,468.860 

2,387,912 

25,664,467 

24,660.305 

1,004,162 

3,149 

417.934 

583,079 


14,085,099 

7,278,117 

300,332 

7.107.864 

6,302,811 

805,053 

662 

172,957 

631,444 


$38,555,664 

19,724,414 

734,633 

19,565,882 

17,860,039 

1,705,843 

10,877 

413,293 

1,281,673 


Production  of  Tobacco. 
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SUGAR    PRODUCTION. 

MiTLHALL  gives  the  following  estimates  of  the  production  ot  cane  and  beet  sugar  In  the  world  In  English 
tons  from  1870  to  1898;  and  Wlllett  <fe  Gray,  New  York,  for  the  years  following: 


Years. 


1870.. 
1880.. 
1890.., 
1898 . . . 
1900.., 
1902 ,. , 


Cane. 

"Tons. 

1,850,000 
1,860,000 
2,580,000 
2,850,000 
3,056,294 
4.079,742 


Beet. 


Tons. 

900,000 
1,810,000 
2,780,000 
4,650,000 
5,-590,992 
6,913,504 


Total. 


Tons. 

2,750,000 
3,670,000 
5,360,000 
7,500,000 
8,647,286 
10,993,346 


Years. 


1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 


Cane. 
Tons. 

Beet. 

Total.    1 
Tons. 

Tons. 

4,163,941 

5,756,720 

9,920,661 

4,234,203 

6,089,468 

10,323,631 

4,594,782 

4,918,480 

9,513,262 

6,731,165 

7,216,060 

13,947,225 

7,329,317 

7,143,818 

14,473,135 

6,917,663 

7,002,474 

13,920,137 

Years. 


1909.  . 

1910.  . 

1911.  . 
1912.. 
1913 .  . 
1914.. 


Cane. 


Tons. 

7,625,639 
8,327,069 
8,422,447 
9,066,030 
9,232,543 
9,86.5,016 


Beet. 


Tons. 

6,927,875 
6,597,506 
8,560,346 
6,820,266 
8,976,271 
8.908,470 


Total. 


Tons. 
14,553,514 
14.914.575 
16,982.793 
15,886.296 
18,208,814 
18,773,486 


The  production  of  sugar  In  1913-14  by  sugar-growing  countries,  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  as  reported 
by  Wlllett  &  Gray,  was: 


Countries. 

Cane  Sugar 

Countries. 

Cane  Sugar 

Countries. 

Beet  Sugar' 

Louisiana  (State) «... 

261,337 
325,000 
2,597,732 
119,251 
105,778 
176.671 
203,394 

Java 

1,345,230 
550.925 
235.000 
241,990 
101,725 
280,319 
225,000 

United  States 

655,298 

Porto  Rico 

Hawaii 

2,719,759 

Cuba 

Queensland 

Austria    

1,685,443 
781,020 

British  West  Indies . .  . 

Haytl  and  S.  Domingo 

Deraerara 

Russia.  . . 

Belgium ; . 

Holland 

1,740,000 

Peru 

Argentina 

226  200 

Brazil 

Philippines 

229,257 

Beet  sugar  production  In  the  United  States  in  1913-14,  by  States,  in  tons  of  2.240  pounds:  Michigan, 
109,297;  Wisconsin.  16,964;  Colorado.  203,910;  Utah,  51,097;  Idaho,  26.446;  California,  161,203;  Nebraaka, 
25,845;  Ohio,  25,000;  all  others,  46,536.     Total,  656,298  tons. 

CONSUMPTION    OF   SUGAR. 

Llcht's  estimate  of  consumption  of  sugar  of  all  kinds  In  various  countries  In  1913-14  per  capita  In  pounds 
■was:  Germany,  45  13;  Austria,  29.17;  France,  43.85;  Spain,  14.19;  England,  93.37;  Switzerland,  73.55; 
United  States  (W.  &  G.),  84.29;  Russia,  25.43;  Netherlands,  50  09;  Denmark,  95  57;  Italy,  11  68;  Belgium, 
36.08;  Turkey,  21.93;  Sweden,  57  73;  Norway,  46  64. 

The  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  in  the  calendar  year  1914,  estimated  by  Wlllett  & 
Gray,  of  New  York,  was: 

Imported  (Including  510.385  tons  Hawaii-  Domestic  beet 624,298 

an,   274,149   Porto   Rlcan,   and   120,887 

Philippine  sugar) 2,972,333 

Domestic,    manufactured    from    imported 

molasses,  U.  S.  maple,  etc    . .  20,200 

Domestic  cane ...      143,996  | 


Domestic  total 788.494 

Total  product  coasumed  In  the  U.  S 3,760.827 

or  84  29  pounds  per  capita. 


PRODUCTION    OF    TOBACCO. 

RETUKNS   FOR    1914   TO   THE    DEPARTMENT    OF   AGRICULTURE. 


States. 

Acreage 

Production. 

Farm   Value 
December  1. 

States. 

Acreage 

Production. 

Farm  Value 
December  1. 

Acres. 

Pounds. 

Acres. 

Pounds. 

N.  Hampshire. 
Vermont 

100 

177  000 

$32  000 

Ohio 

86,800 

78,120,000 

$6,875,000 

100 

170.000 

31,000 

Indiana 

13,500 

12,150,000 

1,094,000 

Massachusetts. 

6,600 

11,5.50,000 

2,044,000 

Illinois 

600 

468,000 

56,000 

Cotmectlcut . .  . 

20,200 

35,754,000 

6,614,000 

Wisconsin 

45,600 

53,808,000 

5,919,000 

New  York 

4,600 

5,980,000 

718,000 

Missouri 

4,100 

4,920,000 

640,000 

Pennsylvania. . 

33,100 

47,995,000 

4,080,000 

Kentucky 

400,000 

364,000,000 

30,576,000 

Maryland 

22,000 

17,600,000 

1,408,000 

Tennessee 

77,400 

63,468,000 

4,760,000 

Virginia 

175,000 

113,750,000 

10,238,000 

Alabama 

200 

140,000 

39,000 

West  Virginia.. 

10,800 

8,856,000 

974,000 

Louisiana 

700 

280,000 

98,000 

North  Carolina 

265,000 

172,250,000 

19,809,000 

Texas 

200 

116,000 

24,000 

South  Carolina 

50,000 

36,500,000 

3,540,000 

Arkansas. .    .    . 

700 

427,000 

77,000 

Georgia 

1,900 

1,900,000 

475,000 

Florida 

4,300 

4,300,000 

1,290,000 

United  States 

1,223,500 

1,034,679,000 

$101,411,000 

STATISTICS  OF  TOBACCO-GROWING  COUNTRIES. 

Countries. 

Year. 

Production 

Total 
Consumption 

Total  Revenue 

(Customs   and 

Excise). 

Per  Capita 
Consump- 
tion. 

Per 

Capita 

Tax. 

Tax  Per 

Pound 

Consumed. 

United  States 

Germany 

1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 

Pounds. 
953,734,000 

56,952,951 
233,451,159 

35,780,658 

Pounds 
0550,429,000 
271,205,899 
202,503,424 
116,364,079 
95,983,525 
159,191,240 

Dollars. 
0106,879,000 
45,072,123 
41,140,511 

104,840,422 
86,804,340 

c63,663,744 

Pounds. 
5  57 
4.03 

1  18 

2  93 
2  09 
3.15 

Dollars. 

1  08 
.67 

24 

2  64 
1  89 
1.26 

Cents. 
19.4 
16.6 

20.3 

90.1 

United  Kingdom. . . 

90.4 

Austria-Hungary. .  .  . 

6159,087,964 

40.0 

Production  of  1913  in  pounds:  United  States,  953,734,000;  Cuba,  72,585,000;  Mexico,  34,711,000' 
Santo  Domingo,  28,000,000;  Argentina,  31,931,426;  Brazil  (exports),  64,788,421;  Hungary,  146,428,871; 
France,  35,763,021;  Germany,  58,952,951;  Russia  (Including  Asiatic),  254,668,999;  Java  (exports),  135,000,- 
000;  Sumatra,  East  Coa.st  of,  45,024,000;  Japan,  111,430,405.     Grand  total,  2,722,190,030. 

a  Year  ending  Jime  30,  1914.  b  Austria,  12,659,033  pounds;  Hungary,  146,428,871  pounds,  c  Austria- 
Hungary,  import  duties,  1913,  $5,583;  Austria,  net  receipts  from  sales,  1912,  $43,958,026;  Hungary,  net 
receipts  from  sales,  1910,  $19,700,135. 
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YEARLY  MARKETINGS  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 

(From  "The  Agricultural  Outlook"  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  combined  receipts  of  hogs,  cattle,  and  sheep  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha.  St.  Louis, 
City,  St.  Joseph,  and  St.  Paul,  yearly,  since  1901,  were  as  follows: 


Sioux 


Year. 


1901     . 

1902.    . 

1903  .  . 

1904  . 
1906  . 
1905. 
1907.  .  . 


Cattle 


7,708.839 
8.375,408 
8.878,789 
8  690.699 
9,202,083 
9,373,825 
9,590,710 


Hogs 


20,339,864 
17,289.427 
16.780,250 
.7,778.827 
18,988,933 
19,223,792 
19,544.617 


Sheep 


7,798,359 

9.177  050 

9,680  692 

9,604.812 

10,572.259 

10,684,437 

.  9,857,877 


Year. 


1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911 

1912. 

1913 

1914. 


Cattle. 


8.827,360 
9.189.312 
9.265,412 
8,768,456 
8,159,888 
7,904,552 
*7.182,239 


Hogs. 


22,863,701 
18,834,641 
16.685,435 
20.453.530 
20,265,667 
19.924,331 
18,272,091 


Sheep. 


9.833,640 
10,284,905 
12,406.767 
13.556.107 
13,765.679 
14,037,830 
13,272.491 


Figures  for  1901-1909.  Inclusive,  were  talten  from  the  Monthly  Sumrnary  of  Commerce  and  Finance  oj 
the  United  States;  1910.  and  subsequently,  from  official  reports  of  the  stock  yarda  In  the  cities  mentioned. 

*  The  receipts  of  calves  (not  Included  In  "cattle")  at  the  stock  yards  of  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Joseph,  St.  Paul,  and  Sioux  City,  combined,  were  about  664.000  In  1914,  as  compared  with  about  741,000 
In  1913,  about  910.000  In  1912,  975.000  In  1911,  981,000  In  1910,  and  869,000  In  1909. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  ^HOG    PRODUCTS   EXPORTED   FROM   THE    UNITED   STATES   IN    1915.* 
(From  a  statement  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce.) 


Lard. 

Hams  and  Shoulders^ 

Bacon. 

Pork  (Pickled.) 

Countries. 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Pounds. 

Dollars 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

United  Kingdom 
Belgium 

189.349,874 

5,128,630 

32,172  876 

3,878,433 

22,245.433 

142.646,724 

7,721.616 

20,650,613 

528,764 

3.503.946 

412.751 

2,589.995 

1,5,696,424 

887,910 

179,376,833 
6,596,068 
(a) 

H 

5,137,552 
1,514,602 

25,440,034 
801.837 

(a) 

(a) 

(a 

731,284 
219,257 

201,042.923 

5.737,181 

44,712,253 

275.023 

8.284,647 

61,767,970 

10,026,242 

28,388.432 
603.344 
5,766,832 
32,040 
1,199,393 
8,081,749 
1.363,621 

0.534,240 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 
11,640,215 
8,500,049 

700.078 
(a) 
(a) 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Other  Europe. .  . 
Canada 

(a) 
(a) 
1,267,844 
870,937 

Totalt 

475.531.908 

62  440,133 

203,701.114 

29,049.931 

346.718,227 

47.326.129 

45,655,574 

4,911.307 

*  Fiscal  year  ending  June  30.    t  Total,  including  all  other  countries,    t  Cured      (a)  Not  separately 
stated. 

MARKETING    OF    CALVES. 


Year 

Calves  • 

Year. 

Calves.* 

Year. 

Calves.* 

1901          .    . 

1366,962 

1907 

834.781 

1913    

740.662 

1902 

517.702 

1908 

864,687 

Jan. -June: 

1903    

550,659 

1909 

868,664 

1912            .    .      .. 

477.465 

1904        .... 

513,034 

1910   .    . 

981,309 

1913. 

371.662 

1905    . 

730,639 

1911.  . 

975.176 

1914 

345.783 

1906 

796,793 

1912 

909.526 

1915 

358,375 

*  Receipts  at  Chicago.   Kansas  City.   St.   Joseph, 
Omaha  and  St.  Louis,     t  No  data  for  Sioux  City. 


St.   Paul,  and  Sioux  City.     No  returns  for 


NUMBER    OF    CATTLE    IN    SELECTED    COUNTRIES    IN    SPECIFIED    YEARS. 

(Cattle  not  on  farms  and  ranges  Included  for  some  countries,  uniformly  for  all  years.) 
From  a  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Country  and  Year. 


Argentina: 

1908      

1909        

1910 

1911 

1912      

1913 

Australia: 

1906 

1907 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912    

1913 

1914      

Brazil: 

Latest  and  best  esti- 
mate   

Canada: 

1901 

1911 


Number  of 
Cattle 


29.116.625 
27,824,509 
28,827,900 
28.786.168 
29.120,000 
28.600.000 

9.349,409 
10,128,486 
11.040.391 
11.744,714 
11,828,954 
11,577,259 
11,483.882 

11,131,373 


30,705,000 

5,372,601 
6,533,436 


Country  and  Year. 


Canada — Cont.  ' 

1Q12 

ion 

1914 

1915 
Colombia: 

1909  (estimate) 
Cuba: 

1906        .... 

1910.  .    . 

1912  .    . 

Mexico: 

1902        .      ... 
New  Zealand: 

1905    

1906 

1908    

1911        

Paroeuay: 

1908 

1912 


Number  of 
Cattle. 


6,4''1,86] 
6.656.121 
6.036,817 
6.066,001 

4,000,000 

2,566,870 
3,212.087 
2,829,553 

5,142,467 

1.810.936 
1.861.750 
1.773.326 
2,020.171 

5.500,000 
3,500,000 


Country  and  Year 


Russia,  European: 
1900 
1908 
1910.. 
1011 
1912 

United  States: 
1800,  June  1    . . 
1900,  June  1 .    . 
1910,  AprU  15. 

1911      

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

Uruguay: 

1900 

1908 

Venezuela: 

1909  (estimate) 


Number  of 
Cattle. 


34,483,900 
32,139,378 
34.615.715 
37,317,182 
34.547.348 

51,363,572 
67.719,410 
61,803.806 
60.602.000 
57.959.000 
56.527.000 
66,692,000 
58,329.000 

6.827.428 
8.192,602 


6,000,000 


Steel  Production. 
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COAL    PRODUCTION. 

AREA  Of  coal  fields  In  the  United  States,  450.839  square  miles,  Including  89.482  square  miles  supposed, 
but  not  definitely  known,  to  contain  usable  coal,  and  28,470  square  miles  lu  which  the  coal  lies  under  cover 
3,000  or  more  feet  in  thickness.  Estimated  available  supply  at  close  of  1913  (short  tons),  3,538,506.328.300. 
Later  official  report  not  published 

In  regard  to  the  cokl  suuiJlles  of  the  countries  outside  of  the  United  States,  the  Geological  Survey  does 
not  know  of  any  official  estimates,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Great  Britain,  wliich  have  been  placed  by 
the  Royal  Commission  of  Coal  Supplies  at  approximately  180,000.000,000  short  tons.  A  statement  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Ultuminous  Coal  Trade  Association  places  the  German  supply  at  164.344.000,000  short 
tons;  Canada's  known  supplies  at  100.000.000.000  short  tons;  Japan  at  50.000.000.000  short  tons.  Estimates 
In  short  tons  for  the  other  countries  of  Europe  are  as  follows:  France.  25.000.000,000;  Austria-Hungary, 
30,000.000.000;  Belgium,  20,000,000,000;  Spain,  4,000,000,000. 

The  same  authority  places  the  contents  of  the  Chlne.se  fields  at  1.500,000,000,000  short  tons.  His 
estimates  of  the  areas  In  square  miles  of  the  countries  outside  of  the  United  States  are  as  follows:  China, 
232,500;  Canada,  65,000;  India,  35,000;  New  South  Wales,  24,000:  Russia,  20,000;  Great  Britain.  12.000: 
Spain.  5.500;  Japan.  5.500;  France,  2,500;  Austria-Hungary,  1,800;  Germany,  1,700:  Belgium,  500;  Siberia, 
Central  Asia,  and  Africa,  180,000. 

A  monograph  of  the  Coal  Resources  of  the  World  was  compiled  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Twelfth  International  Congress  of  Geology,  which  met  at  Toronto,  Canada,  August  7  to  14,  1913.  The  total 
resources  are  estimated  at  7,397.533  million  tons,  of  which  4,000,000  million  tons  are  bituminous,  3,000,000 
millinn  toas  brown  coal,  and  the  remainder  anthracite. 

The  world's  annual  production  of  coal  in  short  tons  In  countries  approximating  1,000,000  tons  or  more 
are  as  follows,  with  the  ve.ir  in  parentheses:  United  States  (1914')  513,525,477,  Great  Britain  (1914)  297,698.- 
617,  Germany  (1914)  270.594,952,  Austria-Hungary  (1913)  59,647,957,  France  (1913)  45.108,544,  Russia 
(1913)  35,500,674,  Bolglum  (1913)  25.196,869,  Japan  (1914)  21,700,572,  China  (1913)  15.432.200.  India 
(1913)  18,163.856,  Canada  (1914)  13.597,982,  New  South  Wales  (1914)  11.644,476.  Spain  (1913)  4.731.647, 
Transvaal  (1913)  5.225,036.  Natal  (1913)  2.898,726.  New  Zealand  (1913)  2.115.834.  Holland  (1913) 
2.064.608.  Asiatic  Russia  (1910)  1.371.261,  Chile  (1913)  1,362,334,  Queensland  (1914)  1,180,805,  Mexico 
(1912)  982,396  The  total  world's  production  in  1911  was  approximately  1,310,000.000  short  tons.  In  1912 
approximately  1.374.S.'}0.000  tons,  in  1913  approximately  1,477.755.000  tons,  and  it  is  estimated  that  In 
1914  the  total  decreased  to  about  1,345,322.000  short  tons.  The  United  States  In  1914  contributed  38 
■per  cent..  Great  Britain  22  per  cent.,  and  Germany  20  per  cent.  In  1914  the  United  States  decreased  its 
production  approximately  by  56.000,000  tons,  or  10  per  cent..  Great  Britain  by  24,000,000  tons,  or  7  per 
cent  ,  and  Germany  by  11,000,000  tons,  or  4  per  cent.  Great  Britain  exceeded  Germany's  production  in 
1914  by  27,000,000  tons. 

COAL    PRODUCTION    OF   THE   UNITED    STATES,    1914    (TONS    OF    2,000    POUNDS). 


Tons. 

Value  at  Mine.  ] 

States. 

Tons. 

Value  at  Mine. 

States 

Per 

Per 

Total 

Ton 

Total 

Ton 

Bituminous 

Bituminous. 

Alabama 

15.593,422 

$20,849,919 

SI.  34 

Oklahoma 

3.988.613 

$8,204,015 

$2  06 

Arkan'^a'! 

1,836,540 

3.158.168 

1.72 

Oregon    . 

51.5.58 

143,556 

2  78 

California.    Idaho, 

Pennsylvania. 

147,983.294 

159,006,296 

1  07 

and  Nevada 

13,974 

39.821 

2   85 

South  Dakota . 

11.850 

20,456 

1.73 

Colorado  . 

8,170,559 

13.601.718 

1.66 

Tennessee 

5,943.258 

6,776,573 

1.14 

Georgia       .    .    . 

166,498 

2.39.462 

1.44 

Texas 

2.323.773 

3,922,459 

1  09 

Illinois. 

57,539,197 

64,693,529 

1    12 

Utah. 

3.103,036 

4,935,454 

1   59 

Indiana     . 

16.641.132 

1   ,290,928 

1    10 

Virginia.     . .  . 

7,959,535 

8.032.448 

1  01 

Iowa.  .    . 

7,451,022 

1  !,364,070 

1   79 

Washington. . 

3,064,820 

6.751.511 

2  20 

Kansas .  . 

6,360,9.88 

11.238.253 

1   64 

West  Virginia    . 

71,707,626 

71.391.408 

99 

Kentucky 

20,382,763 

20.852.463 

1   02 

Wyoming 

6.475,293 

10.033.747 

1   55 

Maryland     

Michigan       ; 

4,133,547 
1,283.030 

5,234.796 
2,559,786 

1    27 
1   99 

Total  bituminous 

422,703,970 

$493,309,244 

SI   17 

Missouri    . 

3,935,980 

6,802,325 

1    73 

Penn  .  anthracite 

90,821,507 

188.181.399 

2  07 

Montana. .  . 

2,805,173 

4,913,191 

1.75 

New  Mexico. . 

3.877,689 

6,230,871 

1   61 

Grand  total .  . 

513,525,477 

$681,490,643 

SI  33 

North  Dakota  . 

506.685 

771,379 

1   52 

Ohio 

18.843.115 

21,250.642 

1.13 

Figures  reported  by  the  U   S   Geological  Survey.     Average  number  of  employes  lu  1914,  763,185. 

PIC    IRON    PRODUCTION    IN    PRINCIPAL    COUNTRIES. 

The  following  table  Is  taken  from  Metal  Statistics.     The  grand  totals  are  regarded  as  representing  the 
world's  production  of  r>lg  Iron  (in  long  tons)  and  the  United  States  produces  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  total. 


COUNT'IV. 

1850. 

1890. 

1900. 

1910. 

1912. 

19l3. 

United  States 
Gjrmany.  .  .  . 
Great  Britain   .  . 
France 

Russia    

Auitrla-Hungary 

Belgium 

Canada 

Sweden    . 

Spain 

Italy.    . 

Japan 

563.755 
350,000 
2,300,000 
405,053 
227.555 
2S9.000 
144.452 

ISO.OOO 

9.202.703 

4,584.882 

7.904,214 

1,931,188 

912.561 

910,685 

775.385 

19.439 

483.155 

176.598 

14,094 

13.789.242 

8.381.373 

8.959.691 

2,669.966 

2.889.789 

1.472.695 

1.001,872 

86,090 

518,263 

289,315 

23,569 

27,303. 5'-i7 

14,559,509 

10.012.098 

3.974.478 

2.992.058 

2.153,788 

1,822,821 

740,210 

594,385 

367,423 

347,657 

186,794 

250,000 

29,720,93/ 

17,586,521 

8,889,124 

4,870.913 

4,133,000 

2.276,141 

2,307,853 

912,878 

688,757 

c402,209 

373,960 

200,709 

350,000 

30,9bu,152 

619,004,022 

10,481,917 

5,227,378 

4,474,757 

2,3^5,170* 

2,318,767 

1,015,118 

730,659 

c402,209 

420,011 

d200,709 

Other  countries  e 

10.000 

80,000 

100,000 

450,000 

Total 

4,401.415 

26.994.904         40.181.865 

65,304,788 

72,719,002 

78.026.869 

6  Provisional      c  1911.     d  1912.     e  Estimated.     Estimate  tor  1914:  64,000.000  long  tons. 

STEEL    PRODUCTION.* 

Austria-Hungary  (1912),  2,685,611  tons:  Belgium  (1911).  1,537.000  tons;  Canada  (1913).  1.042.503 
gross  tons.  (1914)  694,447  gross  tons;  France  (1912),  t4. 403, 688  tons:  Germany!  (1912),  17,301,998  tons: 
Italy  (1912),  917.911  tons;  Russia  (1911),  2.519.000  tons;  Spain  (1911).  228.230  tons;  Sweden  (1912).  515.738 
tons:  United  Kingdom  (1911).  6.565.231  tons;Unlted  Slates  (1913),  31,300,874  gross  tons,  (1914)  23,513,030 
gross  tons:  all  other  countries  (1911).  325,000  tons.  Later  reports  not  available  at  time  Almanac  went 
to  press. 

*  Production  is  shown  In  metric  tons,  except  tor  the  United  States  and  Cana^da.  t  Ingots  only,  t  In- 
cluding Luxemburg. 
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Production  of  Copper^   Tin  and  Zinc. 


PRODUCTION    OF   CRUDE    PETROLEUM    IN    THE    UNITED   STATES. 


Year 

Ending 
Jdnb  30. 


1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 


PRODUCTION  ' 


Barrels   (of 
42  Gallons) 


134,717,580 
126,493,936 
166,095,335 
178,527,355 
183,170,874 
209,.«7,248 
220,449,391 
222,935,044 
248.446,230 
290,312,5.15 


Gallons 


5,658,138,.360 
5,312,745,312 
6,976,004,070 
7,498,148,910 
7,693,176,708 
8,801,404,416 
9,258,874,422 
9,363,271,848 
10,434,741,660 
12.19.3,126.170 


Exportation  Minebai  Refined,  or  MANUFAcruRED.f 


Mineral, 
Crude. 
Gallons 


139,688,615 
128,175,737 
135,223,575 
169,855,309 
168,903,9*5 
185,190,761 
208,110,365 
195,642,935 
146,477,342 
152,514,129 


Naphtha, 
Benzine, 
Gasoline 
Gallons 


32,756,694 

26,357,054 

36,242,370 

63,831,267 

77,650,923 

111,998,260 

171,040,150 

183,821,572 

192,452,267 

251,195,794 


Illuminat- 
ing. 
Gallons 


864,361,210 
894,529,432 
1,041,725,901 
1,080,542,456 
1,005,027,536 
1,022,311,042 
1,044,049,848 
1,048,894,297 
1,157,233,310 
886,316,740 


Lubricating; 

(Heavy 

Paraffin, 

Etc  )  3a'lon8 


146,110,702 
136,140,226 
159,763,900 
144,254,271 
170,430,277 
173,642,495 
202,125,197 
213,671,499 
196,884,696 
214,429,099 


Total.     (Including 
Residuum. t) 


Gallons. 


1,257,949,045 
1,250,430,458 
1,443,537,568 
1,561,671,336 
1,546,067,984 
1,616,540.746 
1,793,665,038 
1,989,772,713 
2,281,611,065 
2,187,340,610 


Value. 


$84,041,327 

84,855,715 

104,116,440 

105,999,637 

99,090,212 

98,115,516 

112,472,100 

137,237,762 

152,174,056 

133,693,275 


*  Production  is  for  calendar  year  preceding  the  Qscal  year  t  Export  statistics  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  X  Residuum— tar,  pitch,  and  all  other  from  which  the  light  bodies  have  been  distilled.  In  1905 
this  amounted  to  48,949,362  gallons,  in  1906  to  75,031,824  gallons.  In  1907  to  65,228,009  gallons,  In  1908  to  70,581,822 
gallons.  In  1909  to  103,188,033  gallon.s,  in  1910  to  124.055,263  gallons.  In  1911  to  123,398,188  gallons,  in  1912  to  168,339,478 
gallons,  In  1913  to  348,043,493  gallons,  in  1914,  588,513,450  gallons,  and  In  1915,  682,884,818  gallons. 

Figures  of  production  furnished  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  exports  compiled  from  the 
Report  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce. 

384,667.550  barrels  (of  42  gallons)  of  petroleum,  according  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  were 
produced  in  the  world  In  1913.  Of  this  amount,  248,446,230  barrels  were  produced  in  the  United  States, 
62,834,356  In  Russia,  and  the  remainder  was  distributed  as  follows:  Gallcla.  7,818,130;  Dutch  East  Indies, 
11,966.357;  Roumanla,  13,554,768;  India,  7,930,149;  Mexico,  25,902,439;  Japan,  1,942,009;  Peru,  2,133,261;  Germany. 
995,764;  Canada,  228,080;  Italy,  47,256;  other  countries,  868.251. 

WORLD'S    PRODUCTION   OF    PETROLEUM. 

(In  1913  and  1914  and  total  production  1857-1914,  with  percentage  of  production  by  countries.  In 
barrels  of  42  gallons  ) 


1914 

1913 

TOTAL,  1857-1914. 

Country- 

Production. 

Per- 
centage 

Production 

Per- 
centage 

Production. 

Per- 
centage. 

United  States 
Russia .... 

Mexico 

Roumanla 

Dutch  East  Indies 
India.  .. 
Gallcla. . . 
Japan  c 

Peru 

Germany 
Egypt.. 
Trinidad    . 
Canada . 

Italy 

Other  countries 

265,762,535 

67,020,522 

21,188,427 

12,826,579 

al2,705,208 

68,000,000 

66,033,350 

2,738,378 

1,917,802 

6995,764 

777,038 

643,533 

214,805 

39,548 

d620,000 

66  36 

16  74 

5  29 

3  20 

3   17 

2  00 

1   26 

68 

.48 

25 

19 

16 

.05 

.01 

.16 

248,446,230 

62,834,366 

25,902,439 

13,554,768 

11,966,857 

7,930,149 

7,818,130 

1.942,009 

2,133,261 

6995,764 

94,635 

503,616 

228,080 

47,256 

6270,000 

64  59 

16  34 

6  73 

3  52 

3   11 

2  06 

2  03 

51 

55 

.26 

03 

13 

06 

01 

.07 

3,335,457,140 

1,622,233,845 

90,359,869 

117,982,474 

138,278,392 

73,979,919 

131,873,601 

27  051,158 

14,306,972 

12,965,569 

1,086,728 

2.069,430 

23,493,610 

802,229 

1,322,000 

59  63 
29  00 

1  62 

2  11 
2.47 

1  32 

2  36 
.48 

26 
23 
.02 
.04 
42 
01 
03 

Total 

400,483,489 

100.00 

384,667,550 

100.00 

5,593,262,936 

100.00 

a  Includes  British  Borneo. 
In  Argentina. 


6  Estimated,     c  Includes  Formosa,     d  Includes  600,000  barrels  produced 


PRODUCTION    OF    COPPER,    TIN,    AND    ZINC. 

The  production  of  copper  In  the  world  In  1913,  stated  in  pounds,  was  as  follows:  United  States.  1.224.484,- 
098  (for  1914  figures  see  below);  Gvmany,  55,776.380;  England,  661,380;  Italy,  3,527,360;  Norway,  19,400,- 
480;  Austria,  8,377,480;  Russia.  74.735.940;  Sweden.  2.204.600;  Spain  and  Portugal,  120,591.620;  Turkey, 
1,102,300;  Hungary,  661.380;  Servia.  14,109,440;  Canada,  76,975,832;  Mexico.  116.402,830;  Argentina, 
220,460;  Bolivia,  8,157,020;  Chile.  88,184,000;  Peru,  56,658,220:  Venezuela,  2.865.980;  Cuba,  7.495,640; 
Cape  Colony.  7.275,180;  Namaqualand,  5,511,  500;  other  Africa,  37,698,660:  Japan,  161,376,720;  Australia, 
104,277,580.     Grand  total:*2,W8,732, 130.     (Later  foreign  figures  not  available.) 

The  copper  production  of  the  United  States  In  1914  was  distributed  as  follows  (figures  are  in  pounds): 
Alaska,  24,985,847;  Arizona,  382,449,922;  California,  29,784,173;  Colorado,  7,316,066;  Idaho,  5,875,205; 
Maryland,  12,248;  Michigan,  158,e09,748;  Missouri,  53,519;  Montana,  236,805,845;  Nevada,  60,122,904; 
New  Mexico,  64,204,703;  North  Carolina.  19.712;  Oregon.  5,599;  Pennsylvania.  422,741;  Tennessee.  18,661,- 
112;  Texas.  34.272;  Utah.  160,589.660;  Virginia.  17.753;  Washington.  683.602;  Wisconsin,  10,098;  Wyoming, 
17,082;  undistributed.  55,381.     Total,  1,150,137,192. 

The  world's  tin  deliveries  for  1914,  which  approximate  both  consumption  and  production,  as  compiled 
by  the  New  York  Metal  Exchange,  were  as  follows  (figures  are  short  tons);  London,  23,335;  Contlneat  of 
Europe,  22.747;  Cornwall  (production),  6,720;  Bolivia  (shipments),  21.000;  South  Africa  (shipments), 
5,600;  China  (shipments),  2,128;  United  States  (receipts),  48,506  Total,  130,035  Deducting  9,632  tons  of 
Straits,  etc.,  tin  from  Continent,  English,  etc  ,  from  United  Kingdom  arrived  in  the  United  States,  makes 
the  total  marketed  product  approximately  120,403  short  tons. 

The  production  of  zinc  (spelter)  In  the  world  In  1913,  in  short  tons,  was  as  follows:  Australia,  4,105; 
Austria  and  Italy,  23,928;  Belgium.  217,928;  France  and  Spain,  78,289;  Germany,  312,075;  Great  Britain, 
65.197;  Holland.  26.811;  Norway.  10.237;  Poland.  8.389;  United  Stat«s,  346.676.  Total.  1,093,635.  (Later 
foreign  reports  not  available  because  of  war  )     United  States  for  1914.  353.049  short  tons. 

Figures  for  Copper,  Tin,  and  Zinc  were  furnished  by  the  Unlttd  States  Geological  Survey. 


Production  of  Lead. 
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EXPLOSIVES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(Report  of  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  ) 

AMOUNT  OF  EXPI.OSrVES  (EXCLUDING  EXPORTS)   MANUFACTTURED  AND  USED  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES  DURING  THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1914. 


Kind  of  Explosive. 


Coal 
Mining. 


Black  blasting  powder 

High  explosives  other  than  permissible. 
Permisslbie  expiosives*    


Total 


Pounds. 
,   176.812,650 
24,215,945 
19,593,892 

'^  220,622,487 


Other 
Mining. 


Pounds. 

7,572,125 
84.264,577 

4.850.24) 


96.686.943 


Railway  and 
Other  Con- 
struction 
Worlt 


Pounds. 
7.903,275 
27,983,946 
281,425 


36,168,646 


All  Other 
Purposes 


Pounds. 
13,811,650 
81,989.503 
972.260 


96,773,413 


Total. 


Pounds. 
206,099,700 
218,453,971 

25.697.818 


450.251.489 


The  figures  represent  a  decrease  of  23,839.831  pounds  of  biaclt  powder,  23.932.573  pounds  of  high 
explosives,  and  1.987,952  pounds  of  permissible  explosives,  as  compared  with  1913 

•  Include  ammonium  nitrate  explosives,  hydrated  expiosives,  organic  nitrate  expiosives,  and  certain 
nitroglycerine  explosives  containing  an  excess  of  free  water  or  carbon.  Ail  permissible  explosives  have 
passed  certain  tests  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  are  not  to  be  regarded  aa  permissible  unless  used  In  the 
manner  specified  by  the  bureau. 

EXPORTS    OF   EXPLOSIVES,    YEARS    ENDING   JUNE    30. 
(Report  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  ) 


Kind  of  Explosive 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Cartridges 

Dynamite lbs 

Gunpowder lbs. 

All  other      

13.352,144 
1.149,731 

$2,657,106 

1,416,760 

378,123 

815,577 

14,464.661 
989,385 

$3,521,533 

1,587.184 

247.200 

916.280 

7, 7 12,999 
7,686.480 

$17,714,205 

924.079 

5,091.542 

17,746  362 

Total 

S5.267.566  ' 

S6.272.197 

$41,476,188 

EMPLOYEES  IN  MUNITION  PLANTS. 
Statistics  of  ]90n  placed  the  number  of  men  In  the  Krupp  works  at  30,(X)0.  A  recent  work  on  the  Krupps 
places  the  number  of  employes  at  Essen  Just  before  the  war  at  85,(X)0,  and  states  that  since  the  declaration 
of  hostilities  the  number  has  been  Increased  to  100,000  In  connection  with  the  strike  at  the  Remington 
Arms  Company  works  at  Bridgeport  in  August.  1915,  the  following  figures  were  published,  giving  the  nimiber 
of  men  employed  in  the  various  arms  and  munition  factories  of  New  England  at  tiiat  time: 

16,000 


Remington  Arms  and  Ammunition  Company 

Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company 14,000 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company 15,0(X> 

Colt  Patent  Fire  Arms  Company 8,000 

Smith  &  Wesson  Company    4,000 

Hopkins  and  Allen 3.000 


I  ver  Johnson  Anna  Company 2,500 

General  Electric  Company   (Plttsfleld)     *8,000 

Marlln  Fire  Arms  Company 2,000 

American  and  British  Manufacturing  Company  5,500 

J.  Stevens  Arms  and  Tool  Company 4.000 

U   S  Cartridge  Company  2,000 


N, 


•  In  addition  to  this  number  the  General  Electric  Company  has  about  15,000  employes  In  Schenectady, 
Y.,  and  about  22,000  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  making  a  total  for  this  company  of  about  46,000. 


FOURTH    OF    JULY    ACCIDENTS. 

The  Journal  of  the  .Imertcan  Medical  Association  has    kept  a  record  of  the  accidents  In  the  United 
States,  due  annually  to  the  celebration  of  Independence  Day. 


Year. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Total. 

Year. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Total. 

1904 

183 

3,986 

4.169 

1910.  .. 

131 

2.792 

2.923 

1905 

182 

4,994 

5.176 

1911 

57 

1,546 

1.603 

1906 

158 

5.308 

5,466 

1912 

41 

945 

986 

1907 

164 

4.249 

4,413 

1913 

32 

1,163 

1.195 

1908 

163 

5.460 

5.623 

1914        .    . 

40 

1.506 

1,546 

1909 

215 

5.092 

5.307 

1"'15 

30 

1,135 

1,165 

The  decrease  from  466  deaths  In  1903  to  30  In  1915  was  due  to  more  Intelligent  methods  of  celebra- 
tion, the  most  marked  decrease  taking  place  In  States  where  the  agitation  tor  restrictive  measures  was 
strongest. 


PRODUCTION    OF    LEAD. 

IN   SHORT   TONS    (2,000   LBS),    APPORTIONED   ACCORDING   TO   SOURCE   OF   ORE. 
(Report  of  United  States  Geological  Survey.) 


Country. 


Australia 

Austria-Hungary 
Belgium  .  .  . . 
Canada     . 

France 

Germany ... 
Great  Britain 
Greece  .    . 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 


1912 


1913. 


118.387 

127.867 

23,589 

26.565 

56,438 

55.997 

17.968 

18,849 

34.282 

30.864 

194.666 

199.627 

32.187 

33.620 

15,983 

20.282 

23.699 

23.920 

4.960 

3,968 

132,276 

68,343 

Country. 


Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Turkey  In  Asia 

Other  countries 

United    States    (domestic,    re- 
fined)    

Total 

United    States    percentage    of 
world's  production 


1912. 


1,102 

205,799 

1,433 

13,779 

13,448 

392,517 


,282,513 
30.6 


1913 


1.102 

223.767 

1,653 

15.322 

6,834 

411.878 


1,270,458 
32.4 
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MINERAL    PRODUCTS    OF    THE    UNITES    STATES. 

(From  a  statement  prepared  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  for  calendar  year  1914  ) 

METALLIC. 


PRODUCT. 


Alumlmim  (consurapt'n) .  lbs 

Antlmonlal  lead  (a) a.  t. 

Antimony  (6) s  t 

Bauxite 1.  t 

Chromic  iron  ore 1.  t 

Copper,  value  at  New  York 

City  (c) lbs 

Ferro-alloya I.  t 

Gold  (d) troy  oz. 

T-„„(Ore  (e) 1.  t. 

ironjpig J  J 

Lead  (refined) .  value  at  New 
York  City  (c) s.  t. 

Manganese  ore 1.  t. 

Manganlferous  ore  (/)..    .1.  t. 

Nickel,  value  at  New  York 
City  (g) lbs. 


1914 


Quantity 


79,129,000 

16,C67 

(b) 3,705 

219,318 

591 

1,150,137.192 

255,524 

4,572,976 

39,714.280 

22,263,263 

512,794 

2,635 
98,265 

845,334 


Value. 


$14,522,700 

1,572,167 

(6)576,501 

1,069,194 

8,715 

152,968,246 

9,350,245 

94,531,800 

(6)71.905.079 

298,777.429 

39,997,932 

27,377 

218,497 


313.000  I 


Product. 


Platinum  and  allied  metals, 
value  at  N.  Y.  City. troy  6z 

Quicksilver,  value  at  S.  Fran- 
cisco. .  .flasks  (75  lbs.,  net) 

Sliver troy  or 

Tin  (metallic  equivalent). lbs. 

Titanium  ore  (rutlle) .  . .  .s.  t. 

Tungsten  ore  (60%  concen- 
trates)   s.  t. 

Uranium  and  vanadium  min- 
erals (h) s.  t. 

Zinc,  value  at  St.  Loul8(c).s.  t 

Total     value    ot    metallic 
products 


1914. 


Quantity .       Value, 


6,324 

16,548 

72,455,100 

208,000 

94 

990 
343,418 


$280,885 

811,680 

40,067,700 

66,560 

11.280 

435.000 

(ft) 94 1,300 
35.028,636 


$691,000,343 


NON-METALLIC. 


Product. 


Arsenlous  oxide s.  t. 

Asbestos 8.  t. 

Asphalt s.  t. 

Barytes  (crude) s.  t. 

Borax  (crude)       s.  t. 

Bromine lbs. 

Calcium  chloride a.  t. 

Cement,  barrels  (380  lbs.,  net) 


8.  t. 

s  t 
1.  t 
lbs 


r'r%oi  (  Bituminous  (1) . 

*..oai  J  penna  anthracite 

Cobalt  oxide 

Coke  (e)    s.  t 

Diatomaceous  (infusorial) 
earth  and  trtpoU 

Emery s  t. 

Feldspar s  t 

Fluorspar s  t 

Fullers'  earth s.  t. 

Garnet  for  abrasive  pur- 
poses  St. 

Gems  and  precious  stones . 

r,rnniiit/>i  Amorphous       s.  t. 

^'^aP'""' (  CrystalUns lbs. 

Grindstones  and  pulpstones. 

C5ypsum    s  t. 

Lime s  t 

Lithium  minerals s  t 

Magne-slte  (crude) s.  t. 

Marls s  t. 

MicjiJ  Scrap s.  t. 

™"^  I  Sheet lbs. 

Millstones 

{Natural 
ments  (A;). 
Zinc-lead     pig 
ments  U<)  .  .   s.  t. 


pl  g- 


1914. 


Quantity.       Value, 


4,670 

1,247 

438,271 

51,547 

62,400 

576,991 

19,403 

87,257,552 

'  2,209,860 

422,703,970 

81,090,631 


34,555,914 


485 
135.419 
95,116 
40,981 

4,231 


1,725 
5,220,539 

'2,476,'465 
3,380,928 
U) 

11,293 
0) 

3,730 
556,933 


66,766 
106.791 


$313,147 

18,965 

3,647,592 

153,715 

1.464,400 

203,094 

121.766 

80,533.203 

164,986,983 

(e;3,7.56,508 

493.309,244 

188.181,399 

(6)88,334,217 

252,327 
2,425 
629,873 
570,041 
403,646 

145,510 

124,651 

38,750 

285.368 

689.344 

6,895,989 

13,247,676 

124,223 

51,416 

278,540 
43,316 

473,036 

9,978,710 


Product. 


Mineral  waters         gals  sold 

Natural  gas      

Oilstones,  etc 

Peat 

Petroleum    .  barrels  (42  gals  ) 

Phosphate  rock It 

Pumice St. 

Pyrite 1.  t. 

Salt.  .  .  .barrels  (280  lbs  ,  net) 
t  Glass s.  t 

Sand <  Moulding,  building, 
^     etc.,  and  gravel  8.  t. 

Sand-lime  brick      

Silica  (quartz) s.  t. 

Slate    

Stone 

Sulphiu- it 

Sulphuric  acid  (60°  Baume) 
from  copper  and  zinc  smelt- 
era s.  t. 

Talc  and  soapstone  (exclusive 
of  fibrous  talc)         .        s  t 

Talc,  fibrous s.  t 

Thorium  minerals  (monazlte) 
and  zircon lbs 

Total  value  of  non-metallic 

products 

Total     value    of    metallic 

products 

Unspecified,  metallic  and  non 
metallic  (estimated)    .... 


Grand  total. 


1914. 


Quantity        Value 


54,358,466 


265,762,535 

2,734,043 

27.591 

336,662 

34,804,683 

1,619,649 

77,662,086 

'l53,'40i 


327.634 


760,638 

86.221 
86.075 


$4,892,328 

94,115,524 

167.948 

309,692 

214,125,215 

9,608,041 

59,172 

i;283,346 

10,271.358 

1,568,030 

22,278.969 

1.0.58.512 

360.502 

5,706,787 

77,412.292 
5,954,236 


5,190,293 

1,043.801 
821,286 


$1,423,395,681 

691,300,343 

550,000 


$2,114,946,024 


(a)  From  both  foreign  and  domestic  sources  1914:  Domestic,  15,476  tons,  $1,462,051;  foreign,  1,192 
tons,  8110,116  (6)  Antimony  contained  In  antlmonlal  lead  and.antlmony  saved  In  copper  refining  Value 
of  former  Included  In  antlmonlal  lead  value,  and  value  of  latter  In  "Unspecified  "  (c)  Product  from  domestic 
ores  only,  (d)  Value,  $20  671834625323  an  ounce  (e)  Value  not  Included  in  total  value.  (/)  Exclusive 
of  those  ores  from  Lake  Superior  district  running  so  low  In  manganese  as  to  be  classed  with  Iron  ore. 
(g)  By-product  In  electrolytic  copper  refining  (li)  1913:  Consists  of  2,269  tons  or  uranium  ore  (carnotlte); 
10.5  grams  of  radium,  not  Isolated,  and  432  tons  of  vanadium  In  roscoelite  and  carnotlte  ores  with  an 
arbitrarily  a-sstgned  value  1914:  4,294  tons  of  uranium  ore  (carnotlte),  valued  at  $441,300,  Including  the 
value  of  22  3  grams  of  radium,  not  Isolated,  and  452  tons  of  vanadium  In  roscoelite  and  carnotlte  ores  with 
an  arbitrarily  assigned  value  of  $500,000.  (t)  Includes  brown  coal  and  lignite,  and  anthracite  mined  else- 
where than  In  Pennsylvania  Wi  Value  Included  under  "Unspecified  "  (A)  Natural  pigments:  Ochre, 
umber,  sienna,  metallic  paint,  mortar  colons,  and  ground  slate  and  shale;  zlnc-lcad  pigments:  Sublimed  blue 
lead,  sublimed  white  lead,  leaded  zinc  oxide,  and  zinc  oxide      I.  t.,  long  tons;  s   t.,  short  tons. 


Consumption  of  Malt  Liquors,  Wine,  and  Alcohol. 
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PRODUCTION    OF    LIQUORS    AND    WINES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

PRODUCTION    OF    FERMENTED    LIQUORS    AND    DISTILLED    SPIRITS. 

Year 

Production  of  Distilled  Spirits.  Exclusive  of  Brandy 
Distilled  from  FnuiT.(a) 

Fer- 
mented 
Liquors 

Produc- 
tion of 
Fruit 
Brandy  t 

Total  Pro- 

Ending 
June   30 

Bourbon 
Whiskey 

Rye 
Whiskey 

Alcohol. 

Rum. 

Gin. 

Pure 
Neutral 
Spirits. 

duction  of 
Distilled 
Spirits  t 

1902.    . 
1903   . 
1904... 
1905   .  .  . 
1906.    . 

1907  . 

1908  ..    . 

Gallons. 

20.336.250 
26. 01)8.555 
20,217.089 
26.742,168 
24,968,943 
33.090,791 
H.  120.  (81 

Gallons. 

21,587,221 
22,407,053 
18,371,343 
20,410,422 
21,469,720 
23,-550,196 
13. .587.853 

Gallons. 

11,483,305 
12,0,34,127 
11.486,082 
11,610,799 
11,173,614 
16,123,379 
16.819,154 

Gallons. 

2.202,047 
2,247,907 
1,801,179 
1,791,987 
1,730,102 
2,022.407 
1,895.922 

Gallons. 

1.752.281 
1.913.404 
2,110,216 
2,187,709 
2,323.289 
2.947,688 
2,756,753 

Gallons. 

37,429,734 
54,620,400 
57,997,506 
69,944,811 
59,626,733 
60,802,852 
50.935,821 

Barrels.* 

44,550.127 
46.720.179 
48.265.168 
49.522.029 
54.724.553 
58,622.002 
58.814,0.33 

Gallons. 

4,220,400 
6,430,673 
5,193,262 
5,448,581 
4,444,072 
6.138,305 
6.899.823 

Gallons. 

103,401,447 

112.905,399 

139,505,214 

153,259.378 

150.110  197 

174.712,218 

133,889,563 

Whiskey 

Rura 

GiD 

Alcohol. 

Com'rcial 
Alcohol. 

Total  X 

59,544,775 
63,283,123 
62,176,694 
65,324,876 
66,189,473 

7.656.434 
7,953,132 
9,321,823 
8,252,879 
7,307,897 

1910  ,. 

1911  . 
1912 
1913 

1914... 

Gallons 

82,463,894 
190,647,155 
98.209,574 
99,615,828 
88,698,797 

Gallons. 

2.253  950 
2,631,059 
2,832,516 
2,750.846 
3,026,085 

Gallons. 

2,985,43.5 
3.345,371 
3,577,862 
4,014.601 
4,012.542 

Gallons. 

50,703.846 
24.408.462 
27.629,346 
30,320,894 
31.715,199 

Gallons. 

17,623,867 

§44,205,330 

§45,859,685 

48,560,920 

47,132,535 

Gallons. 

156,237,526 
175,402,395 
178.249  985 
185.353.383 
174,611.645 

163,893,960 
183,355,527 
187,571,808 
193,606,258 
181,919.542 

(a)  In  1909  and  1910,  as  classified  by  Internal  Revenue  Circular  No.  723,  embodying  opinion  of  Attorney- 
General  as  to  names  of  spirits;  In  later  years,  ps  classified  by  iii'vernal  Revenue  Circular  No.  737,  embodying 
opinion  of  the  President,  dated  December  27,  1909. 

•  Of  not  more  than  31  gallons.  The  figures  Include  fermented  liquors  secured  from  breweries  for  export, 
free  of  tax.  t  Including  apple,  peach,  and  grape,  t  Including  also  high  wines  and  miscellaneous  spirits. 
§  Neutr.al  and  cologne  spirits  after  1910 

Distilled  spirits  other  than  fruit  brandy  (tax  paid  for  consumption),  1909,  114.799,465  gallons;  1910, 
126,453.592  gallons:  1911.  132.166.143  gallons;  1912,  133.377,458  gallons:  1913.  140,4 i8, 289  gallons:  1914.  136.433.1 49  gallons. 

The  production  of  wines  In  the  United  States  In  1914  was  45.915.000  gillons,  of  which  California  produced: 
sweet.  16.865.000;  dry.  22. COO. 000;  New  York,  2, 500.000;. Ohio.  2.000.000;  Missouri.  700,000;  New  Jersey,  300,000; 
Virginia,  900,000;  North  Carolina,  4.50.000:  other  States.  200.000. 

IMPORTATION    OF    SPIRITS,   MALT    LIQUORS,    AND    WINES 

INTO    THE    UNITED    STATES.    IN    QUANTITIES. 


Year  Ending  June  30. 


1912. 


1913 


1914 


1915. 


Malt  liquors,  in  bottles  or  jugs,  gallons 

Malt  liquors,  not  in  bottles  or  jugs,  gallons 

Spirits,  distilled  and  spirituous  compounds,  brandy,  proof  gallons 
Spirits,  distilled  and  spirituous  compounds,  all  other,  proof  gallons 

Spirits,  domestic  manufacture,  returned,  gallons 

Wines,  still  wines  in  casks,  gallons   

Wines,  still  wlnea  in  bottles,  dozen '. 

Wines,  champagnes  and  other  .sparkling,  dozen 


1,651,564 
5,523,941 

509,286 
3,141,450 

124,624 
3,864,070 

577,244 

281.134 


1.452,728 
6,245,922 

610,3.58 
3,470,352 

113,950 
4,417,130 

677,111 

280.828 


1,213,320 
5,963,913 

602,563 

3,558,280 

88,056 

5,220,380 

728,303 

270,302 


799,946 
2,251.158 

400.203 

2,889,534 

51,472 

3,860,273 

627,067 

114,630 


Malt  lliiuors 

Spirits,  distilled  and  compounds  (a) 
Wines 


$3,279,926 
6,163,228 
9,591,451 


$3,290,265 
6,374,157 
10,078,707 


$2,967,0291  $1,587,398 
7,263,848  5,570,322 
10,116,6691       6,247,183 


(a)  Compounds  not  Inciuried  alter  1908. 

CONSUMPTION    OF    SPIRITS      MALT    LIQUORS      AND    WINES 

IN    THF    UNITFD    STATES,    IN    GALLONS. 


Year 

Distilled  Simrits  Consumed. 

Wines  Consumed. 

Malt  Liquors  Consumed 

Total 

Ending 
June  30. 

Domestic 
FromFrult 

Spirits. 
Ml  Other 

Imported 
Spirits 

Domestic 
Wines 

Imported 
Wines 

Domestic 
Malt  Liq'rs 

Imported 
Malt  Liii'rs 

Consump- 
tion 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907     

1908 

1909 

1910  .... 

1911  ...    . 

1912  .... 

1913  .  .    . 
1914 

1,637,303 
1,595,021 
1,781,643 
1,993,688 
1,670,031 
1,850,700 
2,204,184 
2,434.045 
2.449.331 
2,801,767 
2.704,7.52 

116,794,496 
116,544.802 
122,061.612 
134,308,693 
119,951,185 
111,913,702 
126,.593,951 
132,315,123 
133,502,079 
140,521,880 
136,521,805 

2,655,560 
2,729,826 
3,108,328 
3,782,055 
3,758,098 
4,365,631 
4,340,549 
3.836.821 
3,544,921 
4,121,981 
7,170,696 

37,538,799 
29,369,408 
39,847,044 
50,079,283 
44,421,269 
53,609,995 
50,684,343 
56,655,006 
50,619.880 
48.683.849 
44.973.643 

5,772.418 
5,690,309 
6,638,179 
7,659,565 
7,700,377 
8,169,554 
9,863,735 
7,204,226 
5,804,831 
6,643,612 
7,444,787 

1,494,541,140 
1,533,325,442 
1,694.4,58,014 
1,815,141,683 
1,821,418,322 
1,745,523,769 
1,844,065,029 
1,959,671,296 
1,925,361,507 
2.022,678,149 
2.049,236,412 

4,837,075 
5.201,168 
5,963,207 
7,171,842 
7,314,126 
7,110,657 
7,301,629 
7.240,458 
7,169,677 
7,669,223 
1.220, 670 

1,663,776.829 
1.694.455,976 
1,874,7.58.027 
2.020.136.809 
2.006.233.408 
1.935.544,011 
2,015,353,420 
2,169,356,975 
2,128,452,226 
2.233,420,461 
2,252.272,765 

CONSUMPTION    OF    MALT    LIQUORS,    WINE,   AND    ALCOHOL 

IN    PRINCIPAL    COUNTRIES,    IN    GALLONS. 


Countries 

Year 

Mall 
Liquors. 

Wine. 

Alcohol. 

Countries. 

Year. 

Malt 
Liquors 

Wine 

Alcohol. 

United  States 
United  King'm 

Russia   

Germany. . . 

France 

Spain 

Belgium 

Italy.  .  .      . 
Austria 

1914 
1913 
1910 
1913 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 

2,053,457,000 
1,508,358,000 

269,533,000 
1,817,968,000 

418,500,000 

446,422,00(> 

19,126.000 

563,97S.OOO 

52,418,000 
13,705,000 

'55,467,'000 

1,758,900,000 

350,343,000 

8,453.000 

1,125,366,000 

t>129. 126,000 

1146,397,000 

43,538,00'! 

229.722.000 

98,863.000 

80.096.000 

I2,8I2,'000 

12.046,000 

c54.657.000 

Sweden. .    .    . 
Norway.    .  . 
Denmark 
Portugal ...    . 
Netherlands 
Switzerland. 
Hungary.    . 
Roumanla 
Bulgaria 

1913 
1913 
1912 
1909 
1913 
1912 
1912 
1909 
1909 

70.216.000 
13.,500.000 
61.499,000 

4'6;893,000 

682,051,000 

88,365,000 

4,914.000 

3.196.000 

819.000 

1.030,000 

1,001,000 

116,271.000 

2.052,000 

62,344,000 

53,8.38.000 

33.682,000 

31.870.000 

10.065,000 
2.3:«.0OO 
6.842,000 

'S,483,0b6 

3.857.000 

d43.667.000 

6.657.000 

581.000 

Note — Quantit 
1911      c  Year  1910 


ies  of  alrohol  are  stated  in  U.  S    proof  gallons   (at  50%).    a  DLstilled  spirits.     6  Year 
d  Year  1909. 
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LIOUOR    TRAFFIC    AND    PROHIBITION    STATES. 

LlyUOR    LICENSES    AND    FEES. 


Alabama — Prohibition. 

Ala.ska — Local  option  under  acts  of  Congress. 
License,  $1,000. 

Arizona — Prohibition. 

Arkansas — Prohibition. 

California — Local  option,  fee  by  authorities. 

Colorado — Prohibition. 

Connecticut — Local  option,  fee  $333-5750. 

Delaware — Wholesale  liquor  dealers,  $500;  liquor 
merchants,  $200;  inn  or  tavern  In  cities  or  towns  of 
10,000  Inhabitants  or  over,  $300;  all  other  places, 
$200.  Kent  and  Sussex  Counties,  local  option,  no 
license  tax. 

District  of  Columbia — Licenses  Issuable  at  dis- 
cretion of  Excise  Board,  except  within  certain 
prescribed  areas  In  which  public  Institutions  are 
located;  except  within  certain  distances  of  churches 
and  educational  Institutions,  and  subject  to  other 
restrictions  In  the  Interest  of  public  order  and  the 
diminution  of  temptation.  Wholesale  fee,  SSOO; 
bar-room  fee,  $1,500  per  annum. 

Florida — Local  option,  fee  $1,000. 

Georgia — Prohibition. 

Hawaii — License  by  commissions  appointed  by  the 
Governor. 

Idaho — Prohibition. 

Illinois — Local  option  license  by  City  Council  or 
Village  or  County  Board,  fee  not  less  than  $500; 
malt  liquors,  S160. 

Indiana — Fee  for  retail  license,  $200.     In  cities  of 

■  the  first  and  second  class  an  additional  license  fee 
of  $300  Is  required,  and  In  other  cities  and  towns 
an  additional  fee  of  $200  Is  required.  In  townships 
outside  of  cities  and  towns  an  additional  fee  of  $50 
Is  required.  These  last  fees  are  Increased  In  some 
cities  from  $300  to  $500,  and  In  some  towns  from 
$200  to  $300,  where  action  was  taken  making  such 
increases  within  30  days  after  the  law  became  ef- 
fective In  1911. 

Iowa — Prohibition. 

Kansas — Prohibition. 

Kentucky— County  local  option;  fee,  $85-$210. 
In  some  cases  city  licenses  for  saloons  runs  as  high 
as  $1,500. 

Loulsiana^Local  option,  fee  $200  up. 

Maine — Prohibition. 

Maryland — Local  option,  fee  varies.  In  Baltimore 
City,  retail,  Sl.OOC. 

Massachusetts — Local  option,  fee  for  first-class 
license  not  le,ss  than  $1,000;  number  limited,  one 
to  one  thousand  Inhabitants;  In  Boston,  one  to 
five  hundred. 

Michigan — Local  option.  State  fee,  $500  per  year; 
year  begins  May  1.  In  some  localities  a  local  lee  Is 
also  exacted  by  the  municipalities.  This  varies  In 
different  parts  of  the  State,  many  ot  the  munici- 
palities exacting  no  additional  fee,  while  some  of 
them  exact  as  high  as  $1,000  per  year. 

Minnesota — Not  a  State-wide  prohibition  State. 
Has  county  option  law,  and  over  forty-flve  of 
the  elghty-slx  counties  are  dry. 

Mississippi — Prohibition. 

Missouri — Section  7199  R.  S.  Missouri  for  1909 
provides  that  upon  every  dramshop  license  "there 


shall  be  levied  a  tax  of  not  less  than  8100  nor  more 
than  $200  for  State  purposes,  and  not  less  than 
$250  nor  more  than  $400  for  county  purposes,  for 
every  period  of  six  months." 

Montana — Semi-annual  fee,  $165-$330.  The  pro- 
hibition amendment  will  be  voted  on  in  1916,  and 
If  It  carries  will  go  Into  effect  January  1,  1918. 

Nebraska — Local  option,  fee  $500-$l,000. 

Nevada — State  license  $150  per  annum  wholesale, 
$100  per  annum  retail,  drug  store  $25  per  annum. 

New  Hampshire — License  by  majority  of  voters, 
fees  based  on  population,  maximum  $1,200. 

New  Jersey — Local  option,  fee  $100-$1,000. 

New  Mexico — License  by  local  authorities  In  In- 
corporated cities  and  towns,  by  county  commis- 
sioners In  unincorporated  towns  License  fee  $100- 
$400,  varying  In  different  municipalities. 

New  York — Local  option  In  towns,  fee  $187.50- 
$1,500,  according  to  population. 

North  Carolina — Prohibition. 

Noith  Oakota — prohibition. 

Ohio — Application  fee,  S5.  Certificate,  $100.  Tax 
on  the  business,  $1,000. 

Oklahoma — Prohibition. 

Oregon — Prohibition . 

Pennsylvania — License  under  control  of  courts,  fee 
$100-51,100. 

Porto  Rico — Licenses  controlled  by  the  Treastu-er 
of  Porto  Rico.  Issued  and  paid  quarterly,  first  day 
of  every  quarter.  Transferable  upon  application 
to  Treasurer. 

Rhode  Island — Local  option,  fee  S300-$l,5OO. 

South  Carolina — Prohibition.  Question  of  law  In- 
volved, matter  pending  In  Supreme  Com't  when 
Almanac  went  to  press. 

South  Dakota — License  by  local  authorities,  fee 
$600-Sl,100.  County  license  $400.  Vote  In  1916 
for  State-wide  prohibition. 

Tennessee — Wholesale.  8500;  retail,  In  cities,  tax- 
ing districts,  or  towns  of  6,000  Inhabitants  or  over, 
$500;  at  any  place,  city,  taxiner  district,  or  town  of 
less  than  6,000  Inhabitants,  $500.  State-wide 
prohibition  under  a  four-mile  law. 

Texas — License  for  State  and  county  Issued  by  the 
County  Clerk;  fees.  State  $375,  county  $187.50, 
city  $187.50;  city  license  Issued  by  city  tax  collector. 

Utah — License  granted  by  local  authorities,  fee  $400- 
$2,000.  Druggists,  S2O0-SG0O;  brewers,  $250- 
$1,250. 

Vermont — License  Local  Option  act  was  approved 
December  11,  1902,  and  took  effect  March  3,  1903. 

Virginia — Control  of  local  courts,  malt  liquor  bar 
license  $250,  retail  ardent  spirits  $550.  wholesale 
ardent  spirits  $1,250,  wholesale  malt  liquors  $500, 
retail  and  shippers  $1,000,  local  option  provided 
for.  State-wide  prohibition  In  effect  November  1, 
1916. 

Washington — Prohibition. 

West  Virginia — Prohibition. 

Wisconsin — Local  option,  fee  $100-$200,  with 
power  in  votei-s  to  Increase  from  S2OO-$50O. 
Baker  law  provides  one  saloon  to  each  500  persons. 

Wyoming — Wholesale  dealer,  S300;  retail,  $1,000. 
City  license  additional. 


THE    INTERCOLLEGIATE    PROHIBITION    ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  was  incorporated  in  1901  and  is  organized  in  260  colleges  and  universities,  and  has 
an  enrolled  membership  of  8,800.  It  encourages  study  and  discussion  of  the  liquor  problem,  especially  in 
its  economic  and  social  phases,  and  enlists  students  for  service  and  leadership  In  the  settlement  of  this  "and 
similar  civic  social  problems.  To  this  end  it  conducts  among  the  colleges  of  the  United  States  oratorical 
contests,  journalistic  contests,  study  groups,  debates,  etc.,  and  sends  out  hundreds  of  students  annually 
Into  local  and  State  anti-liquor  campaigns.  Its  work  is  educational  in  character,  training  leaders  and 
workers  for  the  various  anti-liquor  organizations  of  the  country. 

President — D.  Leigh  Colvin,  Ph.  D.,  New  York.  First  Vice-President — Daniel  A.  Poling,  Boston, 
Mass.  Secretary — Elong  G.  Borton.  Treasurer — Harry  S  Warner.  Headquarters,  189  West  Madison 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 


THE    NATIONAL    TEMPERANCE    SOCIETY. 

President — Rev.  David  S.  Dodge.  Editor  and  Lecturer — Prof.  A.  A.  Hopkins,  Ph.D.  Treasurer — 
John  W.  Cummlngs. 

The  National  Temperance  Society  and  Publication  House  was  organized  In  1865  for  the  special 
work  of  creating  and  circulating  sound  temperance  literature  to  promote  the  cause  of  total  abstinence 
from  all  Intoxicants,  and  to  unify  and  concentrate  the  temperance  and  Christian  sentiment  of  the 
Nation  against  the  drink  habit  and  the  drink  traffic.  The  headquarters  of  the  society  is  at  373  Fourth 
Avenue.   New   York   City.  ' 


National  Committee  on  J^risons  and  J*rison  Labor, 
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LIQUOR    TRAFFIC    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

Comparative  table  showing  the  number  of  licenses  Issued  and  net  receipts  under  excise  boards  for  year 
ended  April  30,  1896  (old  law),  also  nimiber  of  liquor  tax  certificates  In  force,  net  revenue.  State's  share  of  net 
revenue,  boroughs'  share  of  net  revenue,  benefit  to  boroughs  by  diminished  State  tax,  together  with  total 
benefit  to  each  borough  comprising  the  city  of  New  Yorli,  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1915  (new  law) 


BOKOUGHS. 

No.  of 

Licenses 

Issued, 

1895-96 

(Old 

Law). 

No.  of 
Certifi- 
cates In 

Force 

Sept  30, 

1915 

(New 

Law). 

Net 

Receipts 

Under 

Excise 

Boards, 

1895-96 

(Old  Law). 

Net 

Revenue 

Year 

Ended 

Sept.  30, 

1915 

(New  Law) . 

State's 

Share  Net 

Revenue 

Year 

Ended 

Sept.  30, 

1915 

(New  Law) . 

Boroughs' 

Share  Net 

Revenue 

Year 

Ended 

Sept.  30, 

1915 

(New  Law). 

Benefit  to 
Boroughs 
by  Dimin- 
ished State 
Tax  Year 

Ended 
Sept.  30, 1915 
(>rew  Law). 

Total 
Benefit  to 

Each 
Borough 

Year 

Ended 
Sept.  30, 1915 
(New  Law). 

Manhattan. . .  ) 

Bronx ) 

Brooltlyn 

Queens 

Richmond 

8,906 

4,702 

1,206 

543 

5,344 

988 

3,340 

1,751 

531 

$1,056,013.10 

599,115  89 
43,424.61 
38,364.83 

$5,814,138  76 

945,222.50 

3,582,000  00 

549.908.80 

174,151.25 

$2,907,069  38 

472,611.25 

1,791,000.00 

274,954.40 

87,075.63 

$2,907,069.38 

472,611.25 

1,791,000.00 

274,954.40 

87,075.62 

$4,091,961  14 

472,100.16 

1,220,420.56 

364,311.48 

61,736.88 

$6,999,030.52 

944,711.41 

3,011,420.56 

639,265  88 

148,812  50 

Total 

15,357 

11,954 

$1,736,918.43 

$11,065,421.31 

$5,532,710.66 

$5,532,710.65 

$6,210,530.22 

$11,743,240.87 

Table  showing  the  number 
September  30,  1915,  by  boroughs, 

of  liquor  tax  certificates   (covering  hotels,  saloons, 
In  the  city  of  New  Yorlt. 

clubs,  etc.)  la  force 

BonODGHS. 

Hotels. 

Saloons, 
Clubs,  Etc. 

Boroughs. 

Hotels. 

Saloons, 
Clubs,  Etc. 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

671 
390 
445 

4,542 
2,441 
1,086 

207 

276 

Brooltlyn 

Queens 

Total  New  York  City 

1,713 

8,345 

WINE    PRODUCTION    OP    THE    WORLD. 

The  following  table  shows  estimates  of  wine  production  in  gallons  by  the  principal  wlne-producIng 
countries  according  to  the  French  publication  Monileur  Vinicole,  and  Is  for  the  year  1914 


Countries. 


France 

Italy 

Spain 

Algeria 

Argentina 

RiLssia 

Chile 

Portugal 

Greece  and  Islands.. 

Hungary 

Austria 

United  .States 


Gallons. 


1,581, 

1,137, 

427, 

272, 

145, 

126, 

105, 

105, 

72, 

66, 

52, 

45, 


236,530 
146,182 
108.470 
563,182 
293,500 
801,600 
668.000 
668,000 
646,750 
042,500 
834.0001 
965.580 


Countries. 


Germany 

Turkey  and  Cyprus 

Rouraania , 

Switzerland 

Brazil 

Serbia 

Australia 

Tunis 

Uruguay , 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Peru .' 

Corsica 


Gallons. 


26,417,000 

21,133,600 

17,461,637 

13,393,419 

11,887,650 

9,245,950 

7,925,100 

7,925,100 

5,283,400 

4,622,975 

4,226,720 

3,294,54.S 


Countries 


Bolivia 

Bulgaria 

Azores,  Canaries  and 

Madeiia 

Canada 

Mexico 

Persia 

Egypt 

Luxemburg 

Total 


Gallons. 


1,849,190 
1,056.680 

792,510 

449,089 

224,544 

66,042 

39,625 

26,417 


4,276,295,485 


WHEN    TO    SERVE    BEVERAGES. 


(From  Osborn's  Vintage  and 
Appetizer — Dry  pale  Sherry  plain  or  with  a  dash  of 

bitters.  Vermouth  plain  or  a  coclttail. 
With  Oysters — Rhine  Wine,  Moselle,  Dry  Sauternes, 

Chablis  or  Capri;  cool. 
With  Soup — Sherry,  Madeira,  or  Marsala:  cool. 
With  Fish — Sauternes,  Chablis,  Rhine  Wine,  Moselle, 

or  Capri;  cool. 
With  Entrees — Claret  or  Chianti.* 
With  Roast — Claret,  Burgundy,  or  Chianti  * 
With     Game — Champagne;     cold.       Old     Vintage 

Champagne;  cool. 
With  Pastry — Madeira;  cool. 
With  Cheese— Port.* 


Production  of  Wines  and  Liquors.) 

With  Fruit — Tokay,  Malaga,  or  Muscat.* 
With  Coffee — Brandy  or  Cordial  * 

If  such  a  variety  is  not  desired,  the  following  may 
be  used,  viz.:  Sherry  or  Sherry  and  Bitters.  Vermouth 
or  Vermouth  Cocktail  as  an  appetizer;  Rhine  Wine, 
Moselle,  Sauternes,  Chablis,  or  Capri  with  oysters 
and  fish;  Sherry,  Madeira,  or  Marsala  with  soup; 
Champagne,  Claret,  Burgundy.  Chianti,  or  Whiskey 
High  Ball  throughout  the  meal:  Brandy,  Cordial  or 
Port  after  dinner;  Ale  or  Stout  with  oysters,  fish, 
cold  meats,  steaks,  chops,  or  bread  and  cheese. 

*  Temperature  of  room. 


UNITED    STATES    BREWERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

President — Gustav  Pabst.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  First  Vice-President — Louis  B.  Schram,  BrookljTi,  N.  Y. 
Second  Vice-President — -August  Fltger,  Duluth,  Minn.  Third  Vice-President — John  Gardiner,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Treasurer — Gustav  W.  Lembeck,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Secretary — Hugh  F.  Fox,  50  Union  Square, 
New  York  City. 


NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    ON    PRISONS    AND    PRISON    LABOR. 

President — -Adolph  Lewlsohn.  Honorary  Presldetil — Thomas  Mott  Osborne.  Chairman,  Execntive 
Committee — E  Stagg  Whitin  Secretary — R.  Montgomery  Schell.  Treasurer — Bernard  H.  Rldder. 
Headquarters,  Broadway  and   116th  Street,  New  York. 

"The  object  of  this  organization  Is  to  study  the  whole  problem  of  labor  In  prisons  and  cor- 
rectional Institutions,  with  a  view  to  securing  legislation  among  the  States  of  the  Union,  to  the  end 
that  all  prisoners  may  be  so  employed  as  to  promote  their  welfare  and  at  the  same  time  to 
reimburse  the  Institutions  for  expense  of  maintenance,  while  preventing  unfair  competition  be- 
tween prison-made  goods  and  the  products  of  free  labor,  and  securing  to  their  dependent  families 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  rightful  earnings  of  prisoners." 
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Crimes  and 


(Jtrimrs  antr 


COMPILED    FROM    THE    CODES   OR    REVISED    STATUTES    OF    THE 

Within  the  limits  of  the  subjoined  table  showing  the  penalties  prescribed  by  the  respective  States 
for  the  offences  enumerated  It  Ls  Impossible  to  attain  complete  accuracy  In  comparing  the  several  penalties, 
lor  the  Ifeason  that  the  provisions  of  the  several  States  defining  these  very  familiar  crimes  are  not  identical. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to  crimes  classified  in  degrees,  some  States  making  but  little  attempt  in 
ttiat  direction,  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  trial  court  to  adapt  the  severity  of  the  punishment  to  the 
gravity  of  the  offence,  while  other  States  provide  a  minute  classification  into  degrees,  depending  on  the 
several  possible  circumstances  attending  the  commission  of  the  crime.  Where  no  penalty  is  shown  under 
a  given  degree  of  crime  the  State  recognizes  but  one  designation,  namely,  that  of  the  crime 
committed. 

Murder  In  the  First  Degree — In  the  table  below — may  be  generally  defined  to  be  the  unlawful 
fntentlonal  and  premeditated  killing  of  a  human  being,  or  such  a  killing  resulting  from  the  commission  or 
attempt  to  commit  one  of  the  graver  crimes,  such  as  arson,  burglary,  rape,  or  robbery. 

Murder  in  the  Second  Degree  Is  such  a  killing  without  premeditation,  or  resulting  from  the  attempt 
to  commit  some  lesser  crime. 

Manslaughter  may  be  defined  as  a  killing  either  unintentionally  resulting  from  the  careless  or  unlawful 
doing  of  some  otherwist  lawful  act  or  from  the  commission  of  some  unlawful  act  of  comparatively  trivial 
character,  or  intentionally,  in  the  heat  of  passion  and  without  premeditation. 

Arson — where  classified  In  degrees— though  the  number  and  exact  definition  of  degrees  varies  greatly 
— Is  In  general  classified  with  reference  to  two  conditions.  First,  the  character  of  the  building  burned, 
whether  a  dwelling  house  or  structure  likely  to  or  containing  a  human  being;  and,  second,  whether  the 
crime  Is  perpetrated  by  day  or  night.  Thus  the  most  serious  offence  Is  the  burning  of  an  inhabited  dwell- 
ing by  night,  and  the  least  serious,  the  burning  of  an  uninhabited  structure  by  day.  Often  Intermediate 
degrees  are  recognized,  such  as  burning  a  dwelling  by  day  or  an  uninhabited  building  by  night. 


State 

Murder. 

Manslaughter. 

Assault  with 
Intent  to  Kill 

1st  Degree 

2d  Degree. 

1st  Degree 

2d  Degree. 

Robbery. 

~1 

Alabama.  .    .    . 

Death  or 

Not  less 

1—10 

Not  over 

2—20 

Death  or 

life  im- 

than 10 

1  and 

not  less 

prisonment 

S600 

than  10 

2 

Arizona 

t  Death  or 

10  up  to 

Not  over 

5  up  to 

Not  less 

life  Im- 

life 

10 

life  im- 

than 5 

prisonment 

prisonment 

3 

Arkansas     . .    . 

♦Death 

5—21 

2—7 

Not  over 
12  months 

1—21 

3—21 

4 

California 

tDeath  or 

Not  less 

Not  over 

1—14 

Not  less 

life  Im- 

than 10 

10 

than  1 

prisonment 
tDeath  or  life 

5 

Colorado 

Not  less 

1—8 

Not  over 

1—14 

3—14 

Imprisonment 

than  10 

1 

(CC) 

up  to  life 

6 

Connecticut 

tDeath 

Life  im- 
prisonment 

Not  over 
10  and  $1,000 

10—30 

Not  over 
7 

7 

Delaware  (d)    . 

tDeath 

Life  im- 

Not over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

prisonment 

5 

20 

12 

8 

Florida 

tDeath 

Life  Im- 
prisonment 

Not  over 
20  or.S5,000 

Not  over 
30 

15—20 

9 

Georgia    .... 

tDeath 

Life  Im-    • 
prlsonmeni 

1—20 

1—3 

1—10 

1—10 

10 

Idaho     

tDeath  or 

Not  less 

Not  over 

1—14 

Not  less 

life  im- 

than 10 

10 

than  5 

prisonment 

up  to  life 

up  to  life 

11 

Illinois  .... 

fDeath  or  not 

less  than  14 
0  lite             * 

Any  term  fix 

ed  by  Jury  up 

1—14 

1  up  to 

up  t 

to 

life 

life 

12 

Indiana 

♦Death  or 

Life  Im- 

2—21 

2—14  and 

5—14  and 

Ufe  im- 

prisonment 

$2,000 

$1,000 

prisonment 

13 

Iowa 

tDeath  or 

Term  fixed 

Not  over 

Not  over 

2—20 

life  Im- 

by court 

8  and 

30  (h) 

prisonment 

$1,000 

14 

Kansas 

Life  Im- 

Not less 

5—21 

3—5 

Not  over 

10—21 

prisonment 

tlian  10 

5 

(J) 

15 

Kentucky .    ... 

♦Death 
imprlso 

or  life 
nment 

2—21 

1—6 

1—5 

2—10 

16 

Louisiana 

tDeath 

or  life 

Not  0 

ver  20 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Imprlso 

nment 

and 

S2,000 

20 

l-i 

17 

Maine    .        .    . 

Life  impri 

sonment 

Not  0 
or  SI. 000 

ver  20 
or  both 

1—20 

Any  term 
of  years 

18 

Maryland 

Death 

5—18 

Not  0 
or 

ver  10 
S500 

2—10 

3—10  (o) 

19 

Massachusetts 

♦Death 

Life  Im- 
prisonment 

Not  0 

ver  20 

Not  over 
10 

Life  impris- 
onment (p) 

20 

Michigan.      . .  . 

Life  Im- 

Life im- 

15 or 

Not  over 

Not  over 

prisonment 

prisonment 

or  any  term 

of  years 

not  over 
51,000 

10 

or  S800 

15 

21 

Minnesota 

Life  lmprl=:- 
onment 

Life  impris- 
onment 

5—20 

1—15 

5—10 

5-20 

12 

Mississippi    

tDeath 

or  life 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

imprlso 

uraent 

20 

10 
or  $1,000 

15 

23 

Missouri 

tDeath  or 

Not  less 

Not  less 

3—5 

Not  over 

Not  less 

life  im- 

than 10 

than  5 

(t) 

10 

than  5 

prisonment 

Their  Penalties. 
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SEVERAL    STATES    AS    AMENDED    BY   SUBSEQUENT   LEGISLATION. 

Burglary — The  classification  of  burglary  or  house  breaking  depends  on  substantially  the  same 
elements  as  that  of  arson,  namely  the  building  entered,  whether  a  dwelling  or  other  building,  and  whether 
the  offence  was  committed  by  day  or  night. 

Robbery  may  be  generally  defined  iis  the  theft  of  property  from  the  verson  or  immediate  preseTice  of 
the  victim,  accomplished  by  force  or  fear.  Where  degrees  of  robbery  are  recognized,  the  distinction  is 
generally  determined  by  whether  the  thief  be  armed  or  unarmed,  though  some  States  also  distinguish  the 
second  from  the  flrst  degree,  where  the  theft  Is  accomplished  by  means  of  threats  of  future  rather  than 
Immediate  Injury. 

Grand  Larceny  Is  simple  theft,  of  property  above  a  fixed  value,  generally  $25  to  $50 — most  States 
also  classify  as  grand  larceny,  theft  of  property  from  the  person  of  the  victim.  Irrespective  of  value,  though, 
of  course,  accomplished  without  the  force  or  fear  which  constitute  the  crime  of  robbery. 

Assault  with  Intent  to  kill,  bigamy,  forgery,  perjury  and  rape  are  not  subdivided  Into  degrees  in  the 
subjoined  table. 

Where  crimes  are  divided  Into  several  degrees  It  Is  generally  within  the  province  of  the  jury.  In  convict- 
ing, to  fix  the  degree  of  the  crime,  and  In  almost  every  case  In  which  a  crime  Is  punishable  by  death  or 
Imprisonment  it  is  the  province  of  the  jury  to  determine  the  punishment,  except  upon  a  plea  of  guilty, 
when  the  duty  devolves  upon  the  court. 

Where  the  classification  of  a  crime  In  a  particular  State  does  not  approximately  agree  with  the 
definitions  given  above,  note  Is  made  of  the  fact. 

Note — In  the  table  below,  after  the  figures  given,  "years"  Is  understood,  unless  otherwise  stated. 
Where  two  figures  are  given,  separated  by  a  dash,  as  1 — 7,  the  provision  should  be  understood  as  "not  less 
than  one  year  nor  more  than  seven;"  where  a  sum  of  money  Is  given  In  the  table  the  provision  should  be 
understood  as  meaning  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  the  sum  mentioned. 


Arson. 

Burglary 

Grand 
I.,arceny. 

Bigamy. 

«  Perjury. 

Forgery. 

Rape. 

1st  Degree 

^^<^  Degree 

1st  Degree. 

2d  Degree. 

Death  or 

Death  or 

2—10 

1—20 

1—10 

2—5 

2—5 

2—10 

1 

not  less 

not  less 

(a) 

than  10 

than  10 

Not  less 

Not  less 

1—10 

1—15 

Not  more 

1—10 

Not  over 

1—14 

1—14 

o 

than  5 

than  2 

than  6 

10  and 

up  to  life 

$2,000 

♦Death 

2—10 

3—7 

1—5 

(e) 
1—10 

3—7 

1—15 

2—10 

3 

Not  over 

Not  less 

1—25 

1—15 

Not  over 

Not  over 

1—14 

1—14 

4 

50 

than  2 

5 

10  and 
.$5,000 

1  up  to  life 

1—10 

1—10 

(cr) 

1—10 

Not  over 
2  and 
$1,000 

1—14 

(CC) 

1—14 

5 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

6 

30 

10 

20 

20 

5  (c) 

5 

5 

5 

tDeath  or 

tDeath 

1—10 

tDeath 

Not  over 

Not  over  3, 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

7 

life  Im- 

20 

and  resti- 

$2,000 and 

$2,000  and 

3 

prisonment 

tution 

not  over  6 

not  over  10 

and  fine 

tDeath 

Any  term 

Any  term 

Not  over  5 

Not  over  5 

Not  over 

Not  over 

8 

up  to  life 

up  to  life 

or  $1,000 

or  $500 

20 

10 

Death 

5—20 

1—20 

1—20 

1—20 

1—20 

(f) 
1—14 

1—10 

1—20 

1—20 

9 

Not  less 

Not  less 

1—10 

1—15 

Not  more 

Not  over 

1—14 

1—14 

10 

than  5 

than  2 

than  5 

5  and 

up  to  life 
1  up  to 

up  to  life 

$2,000 

1—20 

1—20 

1—10 

1 — 5  and 

1—14 

1—14 

11 

life 

$1,000 

2—21 

2—21 

10—20 

1—14 

2— 5  or 

2—21  or 

2—14  or 

12 

(hh) 

(hh) 

(g) 

$1,000 

550— 

$1,000 

10 

$1,000 

Any  terra 

Any  term 

Not  over 

Any  term 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

13 

up  to  life 

up  to  life 

20 

up  to  life 

10 

10 

5 

up  to  life 

10 

5—21 

10—21 

7—10 

(J) 

10—21 

.5—10 

5—7 

Not  over 
5 

Not  over 
7  (j) 

Not  over 
21 

14 

» Death  or 

5—21 

1—20 

2—10 

1—5 

3—9 

1—5 

5—15 

15 

10—20 

tDeath  or 

tDeath  or 

tDeath  or 

Not  over 

1—5 

Not  over 

2—14 

16 

life  im- 
prisonment 
Any  term 

5—20 

5—20 

10 

and  $500 

5 

Life 

Any  terrti 

Any  term 

1—10 

1—5 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

17 

of  years 

of  years  (k) 

of  years 

(k) 

5  or  $500 

10  (k) 

10 

Death  or 

Death  or 

2—20 

3—10 

1—15 

IS  mos. 

Not  over 

1—10 

18 

18  mos. — 

not  over 

(0) 

(0) 

— 9  years 

10 

21  years 

20 

Life  Im- 

Life im- 

Not over 

Life  im- 

Not over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

19 

prisonment 

prisonment 

10 

prisonment 

20 

5 

5 

20  (p) 

10 

or  any  term 

or  any  term 

or  not  less 

of  years 

of  years 

than  10 

Life  im- 

Life impr 

Isonment 

Not  over 

Not  over 

5  or  not 

5  or  not 

Not  over 

Not  over 

20 

prisonment 

or  any  ter 

m  of  years 

15 

10 

over  S500 

over  $500 

15  (q) 

14 

or  any  term 

of  years 

7 — 30 

Not  less 

7—15 

Not  less 

Not  more 

1—10 

Not  over 

1—10 

Not  over 

21 

than  10 

(r) 

than  10 

than  10 

5 

20 

tDeath  or 

tDeath  or 

Not  over 

7—10 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

2—15 

22 

life  im- 

life im- 

10 

5 

10 

10 

prisonment 

prisonment 

(s) 

(s) 

tDeath  or 

Not  less 

Not  less 

Not  Itss 

Not  Irss 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

23 

not  less 

than  5 

than  3 

than  6 

than  2 

5  (t) 

5 

7  (t) 

10 

than  5 
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Crimes  and  Their 


State. 

Murder.                  | 

Manslaughter.             | 

Assault  with 
Intent  to  Kill 

1st  Degree. 

2d  Degree. 

1st  Degree. 

2d  Degree. 

Robbery. 

21 

Montana. . 

t  Death  or 

life  Im- 
prisonment 

Not  less 
than  10 

Not  over 
10 

5—10 

1—20 

25 

Nebraska.   .  .    . 

♦Death 

Life  impris- 
onment or  not 
less  than  10 

1—10 

2—15 

3—15 

26 

Nevada     .    .    . 

t  Death  or 

Not  less 

Not  over 

1—14 

Not  less 

life  im- 

than 10 

10 

than  5 

prisonment 

up  to  life 

..   ("> 

27 

New  Hampshire. . 

fDeath  or  life 

Any  terra 

Not  over 

Not  over  10 

Not  over 

Not  over 

imprisonment 

up  to  life 

30 

or  SI, 000  or 
both 

20 

30 

23 

New  Jersey 

♦Death 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

30 

10  or  Sl.OOO 
or  both 

12  or  $3,000 
or  both 

15  or  51,000 
or  both 

29 

New  Mexico 

tDeath 

3  or  more 

1—10 

1—5  or  $1,000 

3—15 

SO 

New  York 

♦Death 

Not  less  than 

Not  over 

Not  over  15  or 

Not  over 

10—20 

20  up  to  life 

20 

$1,000  or  both 

10 

(w) 

31 

North  Carolina. 

♦Death 

2—30 

4  months 
to  20  years 

Fine  or 

imprisonment 

or  both 

5—60 

32 

North  Dakota  . 

Life  Im- 
prisonment 

10—30 

.    5—15 

1—5 

1—10 

1—10 

33 

Ohio 

♦Death  or 

life  Im- 
prteonment 

Life  Im- 
prisonment 

1—20 

1—20 

1-15 

34 

Oklahoma   

♦Death  or  life 

Not  less 

-  a— 4 

Not  over 

Not  less 

imprisonment 

than  4 

10 

than  10 

35 

Oregon 

Life  im- 

Life im- 

1—15 and 

1—10 

Not  less 

prisonment 

prisonment 

$5,000 

than  3 

up  to  life 

(m) 

36 

Pennsylvania.    . 

♦Death 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

20 

12  and 
81,000 

2  and 
51,000 

7  and 
$1,000 

37 

Rhode  Island    . 

Life  Im- 
prisonment 

Not  over 
20 

1—20 

Not  less 

than  5 

up  to  life 

38 

South  Carolina 

♦Death  or 

life  im- 
prisonment 

2—30 

(n) 

Not  over 
10 

39 

South  Dakota 

Life  im- 

Not less 

1—4 

Not  over 

10—20 

prisonment 

than  4 

5 

(aa) 
5—15 

40 

Tennessee   . .    . 

♦Death  or 

10—20 

2 — 10 

1—5 

3—21 

life  im- 

prisormient 

41 

Texas 

tDeath  or 
any  term 

2—5 

2—15 

(bb) 

Not  less 

than  5 

not  less 

up  to  life  (bb) 

than  5 

42 

Utah 

tDeath  or 

Not  loss 

1—10 

Not  over 

1—20 

Not  less 

life  im- 

than 10 

1 

than  5 

prisonment 

up  to  life 

up  to  life 

43 

Vermont    .... 

♦Death 

Life  im- 
prisonment 

Not  less 

than  1 

up  to  life 

or  SI, 000 

5  up  to  life 

2—7 

44 

Virginia 

♦Death  or 
life  im- 

5—18 

1—5 

(ss) 

1—10 

tDeath  or 
6—18 

45 

Washington 

prisonment 
Life  im- 

Not lesi 

Not  over 

Not  less 

Not  less 

prisonment 

than  10 

20 

than  5 

than  5 

46 

West  Virginia 

tDeath  or  lifo 
imprisonment 

5—18 

1—5 

Court  to 
fix  penalty 

2—10 

5—10 

47 

Wisconsin .  . 

Life  .im- 

14— 25 

1        5—10 

4—7 

1—5 

3 — 5 

prisonment 

(ff) 

i 

(ff) 

or  $1,000 

48 

Wyoming        .    . 

tDeath  or  life 

Not  less 

j     Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over  , 

imprisonment 

than  20 
up  to  life 

20 

14 

14 

TERRI 

Alaska   . 

tDeat^i  or  lif- 
imprisonment 

Not  less 
than  15 

1—20 

1—15 

1—15 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

tDeath 

Not  less 

Not  over 

Not  over 

6  months 

than  20 

1  15  or  S1,000 

15 

to  15  years 

up  to  life 

or  both 

Hawaii 

tDeath 

20  up  to  life 

10—20 

5—10 

Life  or  any 

number  of 

years 

Porto  Rico .  .    . 

tDeath  or  life 

Not  less 

Not  over 

Not  over 

1—15 

1—20 

imprisonment 

than  10 

10 

10 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

*  By  electrocution,    t  By  hanging,     t  By  hanging  or  shooting,  at  discretion  of  murderer. 

(a)  Alabama — Perjury  on  trial  of  a  felony  (3-20  years) .  (b)  Alaska  (rape  of  daughter,  sister  or  female 
under  12  years)— Life  imprisonment.  Perjury  In  trial  of  capital  offence  (2-20  years) .  (c)  Connecticut — The 
punishment  of  larceny  of  over  $?-,000  Is  not  more  than  20  years;  the  figure  given  in  the  table  is  larceny  of 
over  $50  and  below  $2,000  In  value,     (d)  In  Delaware,  besides  Imprisonment  and  graduated  fines,  whipping 
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Arson. 

Burglary. 

Grand 
Larceny 

Bigamy. 

Perjury. 

Forgery 

Rapa 

1st  Degree 

2d  Degree 

1st  Degree. 

2d  Degree 

2—99 

Not  less 
than  5 

1—10 

1—15 

Not  over 
5 

1—14 

Not  over 
3  and 
S2,000 

1—14 

1—14 

24 

3—20 

1—20 

1—10 

1—5 

1—7 

1—7 

1—14 

1—20 

25 

Not  less 

Not  less 

1—10 

1*^15 

Not  over 

1—14 

1—5 

1—14 

1—14 

26 

than  5  up 

than  2  vip 

(lih) 

5 

and 

t^  life  (u) 

to  life  (u) 

SI. 000 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

27 

30 

30 

20 

25 

15  (V) 

5  (V) 

3 

5 

5 

Not  over  15 

Notover  15 

Not  over  7 

Not  over  7 

Notover  10 

Not  over  7 

Not  over  7 

28 

or  S5.000 

or  32.000 

or  S2,000 

or  S2,000 

or  $1,000 

or  S2,000 

or  82,000 

or  both 

or  both 

or  both 

or  both 

or  both 

or  both 

or  both 

&— 20 

1—20 

1—12 

1—10 

2—7 

2—15 

1—7 

29 

10—20 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  less 

Not  more 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

30 

(w) 

40 

25  (w) 

.than  10 

than  10  (w) 

10 

5 

10  (w) 

20 

•Death 

•Death 

•Death 

Any  terra 

Not  over 

4  mos. — 

4  mos. — 

4  mos. — 

31 

up  to  lite 

1  Cx) 

10  years 

10  years 
and   SI, 000 

10  years 

1—15 

Not  less 

7—10 

Not  less 

5—10 

1—5 

1—5 

1—10 

Not  less 

32 

than  10 

(y) 

than  10 

J^L 

(y) 

than  10 

3—20 

Not  over 
20 

Life  im- 
prisonment 
or  5—30 

1—15 

1—7 

1—7 

3—10 

1—20 

33 

♦Death  or 

10—30 

2—10 

7—20 

2—7 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

7—20 

34 

not  l;5s 

5 

5 

20 

than  15 

3—20 

10—20 

5—15 

(7.) 

5—15 

3—10 

(nn) 

1—10 

1—4 

3—10 

(z) 

2—20 

35 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

5  and 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

36 

15  and' 

12  and 

10  and 

10  and 

10  and 

SI, 000 

2  and 

7  and 

10  and 

SI. 000 

S2,000 

S2.OU0 

SI, 000 

SS500 

SI. 000 

S500 

81,000 

Not  less 

Not  less 

Not  less 

Not  over  5 

1-5 

Not  over 

2—10 

37 

than  10 

than  10 

than  5 

or  SI. 000 

or 

20 

UD  to  litP 

up  to  life 

up  to  life 

or  bot.i 

?1,000 

*  Death  or 

♦Death 

In 

Life  im- 

3 mos. — 

6  mos. — 

Not  over 

1—7 

38 

5—40 

discretion 
of  court 

prisonment 

or  not  less 

than  5 

10  years 

5  years 

7 

Not  less 

Not  less 

7—10 

Not  less 

&— 10 

Not  over 

Not  over 

1—20 

Not  over 

39 

than  10 

than  10 

than  10 

5 

5 

10 

♦Death  or 

5—21 

2—21 

5—15 

3—10 

3—10 

2—21 

1—15 

3—15 

40 

not  less 

than  10 

up  to  life 

tDeath  or 

5—20 

.   2—12 

Not  less 

2—10 

2—5 

2—10 

2—7 

41 

any  term 

tiian  5 

(bb) 

(bb) 

over  5 

up  to  life 

Not  less 

2—15 

1—10 

25—40 

1—20 

1—10 

Not  over 

1—10 

1—20 

42 

than  5 

5  and 
S500 

Not  over 

•Death  or 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

43 

10  or 

up  to  life 

10  or 

15  or 

10  or 

10  or 

5  or 

15  .and 

lO^nd 

81,000 

$1,000 

$1,000 

SI. 000 

$500 

SI. 000 

$1,000 

$i!ooo 

or  both 

or  both 

or  both 

tDeath  or 

•Death 

5—18 

•Death- or 

3—10 

1—10 

3—8 

Not  over  1 

1—10 

44 

5—20 

(dd) 

5—18 

year  and 
51,000  (dd) 

Not  less 

Not  less 

Not  over 

Not  le.ss 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  Over 

•15 

than  5 

than  5 

10  or  S5.000 

than  5 

15 

15 

5 

15 

20 

tDeath  or 

tDeath 

2—15 

2—10 

1—5 

1  vear  and 

2—10 

4S 

7—20 

SI  000   (ee) 

10—30 

3—20 

3—10 

(If) 

5—15 

(ff) 

3—8 
(ff) 

1—25 

1—5 

2—5 

(ff) 

1—7 

47 

Not  less 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

48 

than  1 

21 

14 

10 

5 

14 

14 

up  to  life 

(gg) 

TORIES. 

3—20 

10—20 

5—15 

1—15 

2—5 

1—10 

1—7 

1—10 

1—20 

(b) 

(b) 

5—30 

1—10 

Not  over 

1—10 

2—7 

2—10 

I— 10 

or  tdeath 

15 

Up  to  life 
and  $1,000 

tDeath  or 

Life  or  any 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

life  im- 

number 

20 

10 

10 

1  or 

20 

10  and 

prisonment 

of  years 

$100 

$500 

Not  less 

Not  less 

1—10 

1—15 

Not  over 

1—10 

Not  over  3 

1—10 

1—14 

than  5 

than  10 

5 

or  S2,000 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES — Continued.  See  following  page  also. 
Is  prescribed  for  some  of  the  offences  scheduled,  and  usually  consists  of  20  to  40  lashes,  (e)  Stealing  horse 
or  mule,  1  to  15  years,  (f)  In  Georgia  various  grades  of  larceny  are  recognized  for  theft  of  horses,  cattle, 
etc.  (a)  Also  tine  not  over  twice  value  of  property  destroyed  or  stolen,  (h)  Assault  with  intent  to  rape 
punishable  bynot  over  20  years;  lesser  assault  by  not  over  5  years,  (j)  In  Kansas  lesser  degrees  of  robbery 
are  punishable  (5-10)  and  (not  over  5). .  Two  lesser  degrees  of  arson  are  also  recognized.    Perjury  on  trial 
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CRIMES    AND    THEIR    PENALTIES — EXPLANATORY    NOTES — Continued. 


of  canltal  offence  or  felony  (not  less  than  7).  Burglary,  3d  degree  (not  over  5)  (k)  In  Maine  a  lessei 
degree  of  arson  is  punishable  (1-10).  A  leaser  degree  of  burglary  Is  punishable  (not  over  5).  Perjury  on 
trial  of  crime  punishable  by  life  imprisonment  is  punishable  (not  less  than  10).  (m)  Train  robbery  15 
years;  bank  robbery,  20  years  and  $1,000  fine;  others  10  years,  (n)  Discretion  of  court,  according  to  nature 
of  offence  (o)  And  restoration  of  property  stolen  or  its  value,  (p)  In  Massachusetts  3  lesser  degrees 
of  robbery  are  punishable  respectively  (not  over  20)  (any  term  of  years)  (not  over  10).  Perjury  in  trial 
of  capital  offence  Is  punishable  by  life  imprisonment  or  any  term  of  years,  (q)  In  Michigan  perjury  on  trial 
of  capital  offence  is  punishable  by  life  imprisonment  or  any  tern*  of  years,  (r)  In  Minnesota  murder  in 
the  third  degree  Is  punishable  (7-30  years).  Third  degree  of  arson  is  punishable  (not  over  7)  (s)  In  Mis- 
sissippi, third  degree  arson  is  punishable  (7-10).  Perjury  on  trial  of  felony  or  capital  offence  is  punlshablr 
(not  less  tiian  10).  (t)  Missouri  defines  four  degrees  of  manslaughter  and  three  degrees  of  robbery 
Larceny  of  horse  Is  punishable  (not  over  7).  Perjury  ra  trial  of  felony  or  capital  offence  Is  punishable 
(not  less  than  10).  (u)  In  Nevada  robbery  In  a  railroad  train  may  be  punished  with  death.  Rape  accom- 
panied with  extreme  violence  and  great  bodily  Injury,  Is  punishable  by  death  or  not  less  than  20  years,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Jury.  Arson  is  also  punishable  by  fine  not  over  $10,000  and  not  over  twice  value  of 
property  pestroyed.  (v)  In  New  Hampshire  a  lesser  degree  of  burglary  is  punishable  (not  over  5)  and  lar- 
ceny of  horses  or  cattle  (not  over  7)  (w)  In  New  York  there  are  three  degrees  of  robbery — first,  second 
and  third,  with  imprisonment  of  20,  15,  and  10  years  respectively  Rape,  first  and  second  degrees,  with 
20  and  10  years  respectively  Also  a  third  degree  of  arson,  with  15  years  Burglary,  third  degree,  not 
more  than  5,  perjury  on  trial  of  a  felony  is  punishable  (not  more  than  20).  (x)  In  North  Carolina  larceny 
in  aggravated  cases  (or  habitual  offenders)  is  punishable  (not  over  10).  (y)  In  North  Dakota  third  degree 
arson  Is  punishable  (4-7),  lesser  degrees  of  burglary  (1-5)  (1-3),  and  perjury  on  trial  of  a  felony  (not  less 
than  10),  second  degree  forgery  (5-10)  (z)  In  Oregon  third  degree  arson  is  punishable  (3-10),  thiid  degree 
burglary  (2-5),  and  perjury  on  trial  of  capital  offence  (5-20).  (aa)  In  South  Dakota  second  degree  robbery 
(1-7).  (bb)  In  Texas  assault  with  a  dagger  is  punishable  with  double  penalty  shown  above.  Horse  theft 
Is  punishable  (5-15).  Robbery  accomplished  by  means  of  deadly  weapons  is  punishable  (death  or  not  less 
than  5).  Perjury  on  trial  of  a  capital  felony  resulting  in  conviction  and  death  of  accused,  punishment  is 
death,  (cc)  In  Colorado  bui^lary  accomplished  by  dynamite  or  other  explosive  Is  punishable  (25-40).  No 
death  penalty  for  murder  Imposed  on  one  under  18  years  of  age  or  where  convicted  on  circumstantial  evidence. 
Perjury  if  it  procures  conviction  and  execution  of  innocent  person  then  party  is  guilty  of  murder,  (dd)  In 
Virginia  Involuntary  (second  degree)  manslaughter,  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both  in  discretion  of  jury  or 
court.  Lesser  degrees  of  arson  are  punishable  (3-10)  and  perjury  on  trial  of  a  felony  (2-10).  (ee)  In  West 
Virginia  perjury  on  trial  of  a  felony  Is  punishable  (1-10)  (ff)  In  Wisconsin  third  degree  murder  Is  punish- 
able (not  over  14)  and  third  and  fourth  degrees  of  manslaughter  (2-4)  and  (1-2)  years  respectively.  Lesser 
degrees  of  arson  are  punishable  (3-10)  (1-15)  and  (1-8)  years  respectively.  Burglary  accomplished  by 
means  of  explosives  Is  punishable  (15-40)  years  and  the  lowest  degrees  of  burglary  by  (1-10)  and  (1-3)  yeara 
respectively.  Perjury  on  trial  of  offence  punishable  by  life  imprisonment  is  punishable  (3-15)  years, 
(gg)  In  Wyoming  burglary  accomplished  by  means  of  explosives  Is  punishable  (not  over  20).  (hh)  Rape  of 
female  under  13  years  of  age  imprisonment  for  life.     If  death  results,  tnen  Ufa  Imprisonment. 

NEW    YORK^STATE    PROBATION    COMMISSION. 

The  State  Probation  Commission,  created  by  Chapter  430,  Laws  of  1907,  consists  of  seven  mem- 
bers. Four  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  terms  of  four  years  each;  one  Is  appointed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  from  among  Its  members;  one  is  appointed  by  the  State  Commission  of 
Prisons  from  among  its  members;  and  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education  is  a  member  ex-offldo. 
Commissioners  serve  without  compensation,  but  are  entitled  to  necessary  travelling  expenses. 

The  general  duties  of  the  commission  are  to  exercise  general  supervision  over  the  work  of  pro- 
bation officers  and  to  keep  Informed  as  to  their  work;  to  collect  and  publish  statistical  and  other 
Information  as  to  the  ope  atlons  of  the  probation  system;  to  Inquire  from  time  to  time  into  the  con- 
duct and  efficiency  of  probation  officers,  and  when  advisable  to  conduct  a  formal  Investigation  of  the 
work  of  any  prooatlon  officer;  to  make  recommendations  and  to  secure  the  effective  application  of 
the  probation  system  and  the  enforcement  of  the  probation  law  In  all  parts  of  the  State.  T  he  com- 
mission makes  an  annual  report  to  the  Legislature  showing  Its  proceedings  and  the  results  of  the 
probation  system  as  administered  In  the  various  localities  in  the  State,  and  making  suggestions  and 
recommendations  The  commission  In  the  discharge  of  Its  duties  has  access  to  all  offices  and  records 
of  probation  officers,  and  may  direct  formal  Investigation  of  the  work  of  any  probation  officer. 

President — Homer  Folks,  New  York.  Secretary  —  Charles  L.  Chute.  The  commission  has  Its 
office  at  Albany. 

PRISONERS'    COMMUTATION    TABLE. 

ThI'"  following  table  shows  the  time  subtrucied  tor  uniformly  good  conduct  Irom  the  terms  to 
which  prisoners  me  seiueiiced  under  the  regulations  in  force  iu  the  state  pri.soiis  of  New  Yo  r  Icj 
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2  moutiis  oil  first  year,  2  mouths  orl. second  .year,  4  mouths  olT  third  year,   4  mouths  off  lourth 
year,  5  mouths  otfUltU  year  and  5  mouths  otf  eacb  subsequent  year  after  live  years. 


Benevolent  Institutions  in  the    United  States. 
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LYNCHINCS  AND  LEGAL  EXECUTIONS. 

Lynchings — The  total  number  of  lynchlngs  In  the  United  States  from  1885  to  October  11,  1915,  was 
3,583.  In  1915  to  October  11  there  were  78  IjTichlngs,  of  which  77  were  In  the  South  and  one  In  the  North. 
Seventy-six  were  males  and  one  female.  Of  the  lynched,  42  were  negroes,  21  whites,  and  15  Mexicans. 
The  offences  for  which  they  were  lynched  were:  Murder  29,  rape  10,  theft  10,  murderous  assault  6,  by 
night-riders  6,  attempted  rape  4.  alleged  murder  3,  Insults  to  women  2,  accessory  to  murder  2,  race  prejudice 
1,  unnamed  cause  1,  wife  beating  1,  poisoning  mules  3.  The  States  In  which  these  lynchlngs  occurred  and 
the  number  In  each  State  were  as  follows:  Alabama  7,  Arkansas  3,  Arizona  2,  Florida  4,  Georgia  14,  Illinois 
1,  Kentucky  5,  Louisiana  3,  Mississippi  6,  Missouri  2,  North  Carolina  4,  Oklahoma  3,  South  Carolina  1, 
Tennessee  3,  and  Texas  20. 

Legal  Executions — In  1908  to  November  15  there  were  92;  In  1909,  107;  In  1910,  104;  In  1911,  61; 
In  1912  to  November  15,  128;  In  1913  to  November  12,  81;  in  1914,  74;  and  In  1915  to  October  11,  94,  of 
which  52  were  In  the  South  and  42  In  the  North;  55  were  whites,  36  negroes,  and  3  Chinamen;  all  were  males. 
The  crimes  for  which  they  were  executed  were:  Murder  87,  rape  7  The  States  In  wlilcli  the  executions  In 
1915  to  October  11  took  place,  and  the  number  In  each,  were  as  follows:  Alabama  7,  Arkansas  6,  California 
8,  Colorado  1,  Connecticut  2,  Delaware  I,  Florida  2,  Georgia  6,  Illinois  2,  Kentucky  3,  Massachasetts  1, 
Mississippi  4,  Maryland  1,  Missouri  1,  New  York  19,  New  Jersey  3,  North  Carolina  1,  Pennsylvania  6, 
South  Carolina  7,  Tennessee  1,  Texas  4,  Virginia  5,  and  West  Virginia  4. 

According  to  the  records  kept  by  the  Department  of  Records  and  Research  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute 
there  have  been  during  the  first  six  months  of  1915  34  lynchlngs.  This  Is  13  more  than  the  number,  21, 
tor  the  same  period  last  year.  Of  those  lynched  24  were  negroes  and  10  were  whites.  This  Is  3  more 
negroes  and  9  more  whites  than  were  put  to  death  by  mobs  In  the  first  six  montlis  of  1014,  when  the  record 
was  20  negroes  and  1  white.  Eight,  or  one- fourth  of  the  total  lynchlngs,  occurred  In  the  State  of  Ceorgla.  Only 
7 — 6  negroes  and  1  white — of  those  put  to  death,  or  21  per  cent,  of  the  total,  were  charged  with  rape.  Other 
offences  and  number  lynched  were:  Murder  8,  3  whites  and  5  negroes;  killing  officers  of  the  law  4,  2 
whites  and  2  negroes;  clubbing  an  officer,  a  family  of  four — father,  son.  and  two  daughters;  stealing  hogs  2, 
white;  disregarding  warnings  of  night-riders  2,  white;  insulting  a  woman  1;  writing  an  insultlrg  letter  1; 
wounding  a  man  1;  stealing  meat  1;  burglary  1;  stealing  cotton  1;  charged  with  stealing  a  cow  1.  In  this 
Instance  It  was  later  reported  that  the  negro  had  not  been  Indicted,  that  the  woman  to  whom  the  ccw  belonged 
did  not  know  that  the  accusation  had  been  made.    The  cow,  which  had  simply  strayed,  finally  returned  home. 


CRIMES    IN    THREE    LARGE    CITIES. 

In  a  statement  made  by  the  Chairman  of  a  Special  Council  Committee  In  Chicago  on  September 
17,  1914,  the  following  comparison  for  year  1913  was  made:  Murders — Chicago,  262;  New  York, 
131;  London,  36.  Robberies  and  assaults  to  rob — Chicago,  1,022;  New  York,  926;  London,  78. 
Burglaries — Chicago,   1,041;  New  York,  1,755;  London,  1,129. 

In  1913  in  New  York  City  there  were  7,413  delinquent  boys  and  1,606  girls  arraigned  In  the 
Manhattan  court.  Of  the  4,645  in  Brooklyn,  3,886  were  boys  and  759  girls.  Queens  had  610  boys 
autl  148  girls;  Richmond,  295  boys  and  110  girls 


THE    MILLENNIUM    GUILD. 

President — Mrs.  Maud  R.  L.  Freshel.  Recording  Secretary- -Mlsa  Lena  Steveng.  Treasurer — 
Miss  Edna  Donnell.  Corresponding  Secretary — C.  P.  Freshel.  Headquarters — 74  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass 

The  object  of  this  association  Is  to  promote  by  precept  and  example  a  just  consideration  of  the  rights 
of  all  races,  human  and  subhuman,  and  to  teach  that  foremost  among  the  unnecessary  evils  of  the 
world,  and  one  which  underlies  most  of  the  other  evils.  Is  the  mutilation  and  slaughter  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  for  food  and  other  selfish  ends,  and  to  set  forth  the  physical  and  moral  reasons  why  this 
Is  so. 


BENEVOLENT    INSTITUTIONS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(From  a  Report  Issued  January  29,  1914,  by  the  Census  Bureau,  ba.sed  on  the  Census  of  1910.) 


Of  the  total  number  of  5.40S  benevolent  Institu- 
tions reported  in  the  United  States  in  1910,  2,492, 
or  46  1  per  cent  .  were  Institutions  for  the  sick;  1,435, 
of  26.5  per  cent  ,  were  institutions  for  the  care  of 
children;  1,151,  or  21.3  per  cent.,  were  homes  for 
adults  or  adults  and  children;  205,  or  3  8  per  cent., 
were  societies  for  the  protection  and  care  of  children, 
and  125.  or  2  3  per  cent ,  were  institutions  for  blind 
and  deaf 

A  considerable  number  of  these  Institutions,  es- 
pecially the  dispensaries  and  the  societies  for  the  care 
of  children,  made  no  report  of  Inmates  at  the  close 
of  1910,  but  in  the  4,272  Institutions  that  did  make 
such  report  there  were  336.127  inmates,  of  whom 
116,228,  or  34  6  per  cent.,  were  In  homes  for  adiilts 
or  adults  and  children;  108,070,  or  32.1  per  cent., 
were  in  institutions  for  the  care  of  children;  96,390, 
or  28  7  per  cent.,  in  institutions  for  the  sick,  and 
15,439,  or  4  6  per  cent  ,  In  institutions  for  blind  and 
deaf. 

A  total  of  2,960,538  persons  of  all  classes  were  re- 
ceived in  4,307  of  these  benevolent  institutions  during 
the  year  1910,  1.953.309,  or  66  per  cent.,  of  whom 
were  received  in  institutions  for  the  sick,  the  remain- 
ing 34  per  cent,  being  divided  among  the  other  three 
classes  of  institutions.  In  this  connection  the  report 
calls  attention  to  tho  fact  that  among  persons  re- 
ceived In  these  Institutions  there  were  a  number  who 
were  only  indirectly  recipients  of  benevolence,  being 
pav  Inmates  who  met  the  regular  charges  for  treat- 
ment 

All  classes  of  benevolent  institutions  In  the  United 
States  reported  In  1910  for  4,281  institutions  a  total 


Income  of  8118,379,859,  with  expenses  of  $111,498,- 
155,  while  3,871  showed  property  valued  at  S643,- 
878,141.  This  Income  of  $118,37'9,859  was  divided 
among  the  different  clas.ses  of  Institutions  as  follows: 
Hospitals,  55  9  per  cent.;  homes  for  adults  or  adults 
and  children,  20  4  per  cent  ;  institutions  for  the  care 
of  children,  16.2  per  cent.;  institutions  for  the  blind 
and  deaf,  4  8  per  cent  ;  societies  for  the  protection 
and  care  of  children,  1  8  per  cent  ;  dispensaries,  0.9 
per  cent. 

Benevolent  institutions  in  New  York  State  re- 
ported a  total  income  of  528,216,055;  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, $14,668,108;  in  Illinois,  S12,25",819:  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, $8,633,048,  and  in  California.  S4. 602. 315. 
New  York  reported  the  valuation  of  its  benevolent 
institutions  at  3187,760,531;  Pennsylvania.  .S116,- 
912,027:  Massachusetts,  $62,010,787;  Ohio.  534,665,- 
751;  Illinois,  830,470,428,  and  California,  816,286,673. 

The  number  of  institutions  for  the  blind  and  deaf 
in  the  United  States  in  1910  was  125,  of  which  72 
were  State  and  53  were  private  The  total  number  of 
inmates  at  the  close  of  that  year  was  15,439,  of  whom 
10,658  were  in  State  institutions  and  4,781  were  In 
nrivate.  The  valuation  of  the  property  of  these  in- 
stitutions was  reported  as  being  833,159,771  at  the 
close  of  1910.  The  institutions  for  the  blind  and 
deaf  under  private  management  are  almost  entirely 
in  the  Eastern  States,  chiefly  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  and  Illinois  One  Institution  alone  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  reported  295  of  the  664  inmates 
of  blind  and  deaf  Institutions  in  that  State. 
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The  Prison  Association  of  New  York. 


EMBEZZLEMENTS. 

The  fidelity  department  of  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty   Company  of  New  York  keeps  a  record  of 
embezzlements  reported  In  the  United  States.     The  following  are  the  figures  for  five  calendar  years: 


1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Banks  and  trust  companies 

$6,263,185 

82,666,549 

84,630,785 

$1,290,583 

34,879,362 

Beneficial  associations 

509,598 

477,858 

143,295 

150,131 

276,057 

Public  service ...          

743,552 

1,736,428 

187,449 

853,646 

555,572 

General  business 

2,001,353 

4,417,250 

1,767.405 

619,793 

1,055,091 

Insurance  companies 

35,115 

60,279 

51,683 

183,653 

113,386 

Traasportatlon  companies    

216,256 

310,551 

50,304 

194,597 

498,869 

Courts  and  trusts        

487,864 

356,836 

188,395 

39,764 

134,555 

Miscellaneous 

475,042 

1,456,300 

214,140 

381,690 

283,192 

Total 

$10,731,965 

811,482,051 

87,233,456 

83,713,857 

87,796,084 

The  total  amount  of  embezzlements  reported  by  the  same  authority  for  each  year  from  1896  to  1914, 
Inclu.sive,  was  as  follows:  1896,  $9,113,030;  1897.  811.154,530;  1898,  89,236,351;  1899,  85,873,086;  1900, 
$8  090,878;  1901,  87,734,250;  1902,  $6,933,516;  1903,  $10,312,793;  1904,  $10,068,971;  1905,  512,623,536: 
1906,  $18,883,709;  1907,  89,367,964;  1908,  $11,565,679;  1909,  810,652.060;  1910,  $10,731,965;  1911, 
$11,482,051-.  1912,  $7,233,456;  1913,  83,713,857;  1914,  87,796,084;  total.  $182,567,766. 

THE  WORLD  of  July  31,  1910,  said:  Amount  stolen  from  banks  In  past  five  years,  $28,000,000. 
Banker  convicts  in  Federal  Penitentiary,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  exceeded  every  other  class  of  prisoners 
except  burglars  and  mall  robbers.  Records  show  that  a  majority  of  embezzlers  stole  money  to  gamble  In 
Wall  Street.  Total  thefts  of  $28,000,000  do  not  represent  complete  record  of  losses,  because  banks  conceal 
them  whenever  possible  Temptation  to  try  and  repeat  performances  of  the  few  men  who  have  made  quick 
fortunes  In  Wall  Street  la  held  responsible  for  increasing  embezzlements  among  bank  employes. 


FEDERAL 

Are  located  at  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan  ; 
Mass  ,  and  •Portsmouth,  N.  H      'Naval  Prisons 


PRISONS 

McNeil's  Island,  Wash  ;  *Mare  Island,  Cal.;  *BostoD, 


NEW      YORK     STATE 


PRISONS,     REFORMATORIES 
THE    INSANE. 

THE  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  are  located  as  follows: 

Long    Island    State    Hospital    at 

Flatbush 
Manhattan  State  Hospital  at  New 

York. 
Hospital   at     Middletown    State   Homoeopathic 

Hospital  at  Middletown 


Binghamton 

Buffalo 

Centra!  Islip. 

Gowanda. 

Hudson  River  State 

Poughkeepsle. 
Kings  Park 


AND     HOSPITALS     FOR 


Mohanslc  State  Hospital  at  York- 
town  Heights 

Rochester. 

St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital  at 
Ogdensburg. 

Utlca. 

Wlllard. 


Matteawan  State  Hospital  at  Matteawan;  Dannemora  State  Hospital  at  Dannemora. 

NEW    YORK    STATE    PRISONS 
(John  B.  Riley,  Superintendent,  Albany,  N  Y.) 


Name  of  Prison. 

Place. 

Agent  or  Warden. 

Appointed. 

Sing  Sing 

Auburn 

Clinton 

Great  Meadow 

Osslning     .... 

Auburn 

Dannemora       .    . 

Thos  M    Osborne 

Chas   F   Rattigan      

John  B  Trombly 
Wra   J   Homer 

Dec.     1,  1914. 
May  26,  1913. 
July    10,  1913. 
July    13,  1911. 

The  number  of  legal  executions  In  the  New  York  State  prisons  for  the  fiscal  year  October  1,  1914,  to 
October  1,  1915,  was  as  follows:  Auburn  Prison  4,  Sing  Sing  Prison  14;  total  18  The  total  number  of  exe- 
cutions in  the  following  tliree  State  prisons,  from  August  6,  1890,  to  September  30,  1915,  was:  Auburn 
Prison  54,  Clinton  Prison  26,  and  Sing  Sing  Prison  126  The  electrio  chair  was  Introduced  as  a  means  of 
execution  July  28,  1891. 

STATE    REFORMATORIES 

The  managers  of  the  reformatories  of  the  State  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  (by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate).  The  institutions  located  at  Elmlra  and  Napanoch  are  reformatories  for  men, 
and  those  at  Albion  and  Bedford  are  for  women  The  State  Industrial  School  at  Industry  is  for  boys,  as 
Is  also  the  New  York  House  of  Refuge,  located  on  Randall's  Island,  and  the  New  York  State  Training  School 
for  Boys,  located  at  Yorktown  Heights  Each  of  the  institutions  is  supported  by  the  State,  but  the  House  of 
Refuge  on  Randall's  Island  is  under  private  management. 

Other  State  Institutions — State  Training  School  for  Girls,  at  Hudson:  State  Industrial  Farm  Colony, 
at  Green  Haven;  State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home,  at  Oxford;  State  Farm  for  Women,  at  Valatie. 


THE    NATIONAL    REFORM    ASSOCIATION. 

President — Henry  C.  MInton,  LL.  D.  Corresponding  Secretari/—Tbos.  D.  Edgar,  D.D.  Treasurer 
— James  S.  TIbby.  The  official  organ  Is  The  Christian  Statesman,  published  monthly.  Headquarters, 
602  Publication  Building,  209  Ninth  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE    PRISON    ASSOCIATION    OF    NEW    YORK. 

P)-e.sMen<— Eugene  Smith.  TV^^asiwer— J.Seely  Ward  Gen. Secretary— O.F.Liewis.  Headquarters 
135  E.  15th  .Street,  ZCew  York  City. 

Chartered  in  1846.  Its  objects  are  to  secure:  1  The  protection  of  society  against  crime.  2.  The 
reformation  of  the  criminal.  3.  Protection  for  tliose  unju.stly  accused.  4.  Probation  for  first 
offenders.  5.  Improvement  in  prisonsand  prison  discipline.  6.  Employment, and,  when  necessary, 
food,  tools,  and  shelter  for  discharged  prisoners  7.  Neces.sar.v  aid  for  prisoners' families.  8.  Super- 
vision of  those  on  probation  and  parole.  9.  Needed  legislation  aud  correction  of  abuses  in  our  penal 
system. 


American  Huvxane  Association. 


HOMICIDES. 
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1901-1910. 

No.  of 
Homi- 
cides. 

llomKide 

Uiite  ptr 

100,000 

Pop. 

1901-1910. 

No.  of 
H.iml- 
cides. 

Homicide 
Uate  i.ei 
li  0,000 

r..p. 

1901-1910. 

No    of 
Homi- 
cides. 

Homicide 
Kate  per 

100,000 

Pop. 

Hungary 

Uruguay 

United  States*^.... 

Italy 

Swiizevlaud 

Austria 

15,430 

713 

18,609 

13, 31 W 

886 
5,7BH 

7.70 
7  06 
4  65 
3.99 
2.50 
2  12 

Ireland 

Kiiglaiid  and  Wales 

Nesv  Zealand 

Jamaica,  W.I 

Geiinau  Empire. 
Norway 

449 
2,991 

B9 

4,257 

118 

1.02 
0.88 
0.79 
0.76 
0.70 
0.61 

Denmark  (1902-1911) 
p.  Ontario  (1904-1912) 
Scotland  (1906-1910K 
Australia  (1910-19H) 
Jaoan  (1909) 

42 
13(1 

97 
168 
315 

0.41 
0.63 
0.41 
1.90 
0.64 

*  Registration  area 

According  to  Frederick  L.  Hoflraan,  author  of  the  above  table,  the  average  homicide  rates  per  100,000 
of  population  for  30  representative  American  cities  were  as  foUovps:  For  the  years  1885-1894,  4.8;  for  1895- 
1904  5.0;  and  for  1905-1914,  8  1.  The  homicide  rates  for  the  10  years  ending  with  1913  were  as  follows: 
For  9  Southern  cities,  18.2;  for  3  Pacific  Coast  cities,  10  0;  for  7  Central  cities,  8.6;  and  for  11  Eastern 
cities,  4.9.  Estimate  of  the  entire  United  Stales  for  1915,  7,500.  Homicides  in  1914  in  some  of  the  large 
cities  were  as  follows:  Memphis,  Tenn  .  103;  New  Orleans,  La.,  79;  Atlanta,  Ga.,  58;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  117; 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  60;  Chicago,  111  .  217:  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  186;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  94; 
Boston,  Mass.,  25;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  76:  Milwauhee,  Wis,  22 

The  average  number  of  murders  In  the  United  States  annually  during  the  twenty  years  from  1885  to 
1904  was  6,597.     In  1896  the  murders  reached  high-water  mark,  10,662,  and  In  1895  there  were  10,500. 

For  1912  the  Census  Bureau  reported  the  number  of  homicides  In  the  registration  area  of  the  United 
States — 63.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  population — as  3,954,  and  In  1913  as  4,567. 

The  excessive  mortality  from  homicides  among  the  colored  race  is  indicated  by  the  following  data: 
For  the  last  available  five-year  period,  In  New  Orleans  the  colored  rate  from  homicide  was  64.6  per  100,000 
of  population  as  against  9.5  tor  whites;  In  Savannah.  Ga.,  the  comparative  rates  were  43.8  for  the  colored 
against  18  5  for  the  white;  and  In  Charleston,  S  C  ,  60.6  for  the  colored  against  10.7  for  the  white  population. 


SUICIDES. 

The  suicide  rate  of  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States  In  1913  was  15.8  per  100,000  of  population. 
The  estimated  number  of  suicides  for  the  United  States,  but  excluding  insular  iKissessions,  in  1915  was 
15,800  The  most  common  means  of  self-destruction  in  1913,  according  to  the  mortality  returns  of  the 
census,  were:  Poisoning,  2,824:  asphyxia.  1,262;  hanging  or  strangulation,  1,380;  drowning,  .568;  firearms, 
2,930;  cutting  or  piercing  instruments.  673;  jumping  from  high  places.  183;  crushing,  90;  and  other  methods, 
78.  The  suicide  rate  of  large  American  cities  for  1914,  according  to  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  Statistician, 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America,  was  20.3  per  100.000  of  population.  The  number  of  suicides 
in  100  American  cities  for  the  ten  years  ending  1914  was  42,944.  The  average  suicide  rates  for  20  leading 
cities  for  the  decade  ending  with  1913  were  as  follows:  San  Francisco,  48.0;  San  Diego,  41.1;  Sacramento, 
40  1-  Hoboken,  34  1;  St  Louis,  32.8;  Los  Angeles,  32.5;  Oakland,  32.0;  Springfield.  111.,  30  2;  Denver,  29.8; 
Seattle,  28  6;  Sail  Lake  City,  26.7;  Indianapolis,  26.3;  Omaha,  25.2;  Pueblo,  24.8;  Tacoma.  24.7;  Atlantic 
City,  24  3;  McKeesport,  23.9:  Portland,  Ore.,  23.4;  Washington,  22  7;  and  Newark,  22  6.  In  New  York  City 
the  rate  tor  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  was  19.3  The  number  of  suicides  for  the  decade  ending  with  1914 
was  4,318  for  Greater  New  York,  4,735  for  Chicago,  2,489  for  Philadelphia,  1,920  for  San  Francisco,  and 
2,200  for  St.  Louis. 

The  average  suicide  rates  for  large  foreign  cities  for  recent  years  were  31.4  for  Berlin.  24.8  for  Paris, 
16.0  for  Buenos  Ayres,  11  6  for  London,  and  10.6  for  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

The  average  annual  suicide  rates  for  the  more  important  countries  have  been  as  follows:  Ireland,  3.4; 
Scotland,  6  7:  Netherlands,  6.7:  Norway,  6  4:  England  and  Wales,  10.2;  Australia,  11.6;  Belgium,  12.4; 
Sweden,  12.4;  United  States  registration  area,  16.0;  Austria,  17  3;  Japan,  18  9;  Hungary,  19  2;  Denmark, 
19.4;  Germany,  21.3;  Switzerland,  22  7;  and  France.  22  8 


PAUPERISM. 

According  to  Census  Bulletin  120,  liisued  in  1914.  the  number  of  paupers  In  almshouses  In  the  United 
States  on  January  1,  1910.  was  84,198  Of  these,  57,049  were  males  and  27,149  females;  44.149  were  native 
born,  33,125  foreign  born.  355  nativity  unknown,  6,464  colored.  The  total  number  of  admissions  to 
almshouses  In  1910  was  88,313.  The  deutlis  of  pauper  inmates  cf  almshouses  in  1910  were  17.486,  the  largest 
causes  of  these  deaths  being  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  3,135;  senility,  1,818;  heart  disease,  1,439;  pneumonia, 
1  071;  Brlght's  disease,  1,071.  The  number  of  paupers  in  almshouses  who  were  discharged  in  1910  to  be 
self-supporting  was  44,491;  to  relatives  and  friends,  14,160;  to  be  boarded  out,  459,  and  indentured,  10. 
More  than  half  of  the  per.sons  admitted  during  the  year  were  over  50  years  of  age.  The  number  80  years 
old  and  over  was  3,365  .    ■ 

PAUPERISM    IN    UNITED    KINGDOM    IN    1914. 

England  and  Wales  (on  Janu.iry  1),  Indoor  271,463,  outdoor  389,314;  Scotland  (on  January  15), 
paupers  66,832,  dependents  38,413;  Ireland  (at  close  of  first  week  in  January),  Indoor  35,355,  outdoor  37,837. 
Total  number,  839,214      Amount  of  relief  in  1913,  .€17,784,579. 


NATIONAL    PROBATION    ASSOCIATION. 

Organized  in  1906  as  the  National  Probation  Officers'  Affiociation;  title  changed  to  present  one  in  1911. 

The  purposes  of  the  assirlation  are  to  promote  the  more  extensive  and  wise  use  of  the  probation  and 
parole  systems  of  dealing  with  both  juvenile  and  adult  offenders;  also  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  the  most 
approved  methods  of  conducting  children's  courts.  The  association  holds  an  annual  conference  each  Spring 
at  the  lime  and  place  of  the  meetings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.  It  publishes 
an  annual  directory  of  probation  officers  in  the  United  States,  the  proceedings  of  its  annual  conferences,  and 
other  literature.  From  time  to  time  it  appoints  special  committees  to  study  and  report  on  particular  phases 
of  probation,  parole,  and  juvenile  court  work.  Supported  by  membership  fees  ($1  a  year)  and  voluntary 
contributions 

President — Frank  E  Wade,  Buffalo,  N.  Y  Vice-PresiiieTits — Albert  J.  Sargent,  Boston,  Mass  ;  Mrs. 
Ben)  G.  West,  Memphis.  Tenn.;  John  J  Hoaston,  Chicago,  111.  Serretary-Treasurer — Charles  L.  Chute; 
68  North  Pearl  Street,  Albany,  N    Y 


AMERICAN    HUMANE   ASSOCIATION. 

A  federation  of  societies  and  Individuals  "for  the  prevention  of  cruelty,  especially  cruelty  to  children 
and  animals."  The  officers  are:  President — Dr.  William  O.  StlUman,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Secretary — N.  J. 
Walker,  Albany,  N.  Y.     Treasurer — Edgar  McDonald,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Administration  of  Deceased  -Persons^  -Estate^. 


ADMINISTRATION    OF    DECEASED    PERSONS' 

INHERITANCE   TAX  LAWS. 


ESTATES. 


The  following  Is  a  synopsis  of  several  of  the  laws  of  the  various  States  affecting  the  administra- 
tion of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person: 

1.  Who  to  Administer.— (a)  If  the  deceased  leaves  a  will,  the  duty  of  administration  falls  upon 
the  executor.  If  no  executor  Is  named,  or  In  the  event  of  the  death  or  refusal  of  the  executor  to 
act,  the  Court  will  grant  administration  under  the  will  to  some  suitable  person,  generally  selected 
from  those  most  largely  Interested  under  the  provisions  of  the  will,  such  as  the  residuary  legatees. 
If  any.  (b)  If  the  deceased  died  Intestate,  letters  of  administration  are  granted  to  the  following 
persons  In  practically  all  the  States; 

First — To  the  surviving  husband  or  widow. 

Second — To  one  or  more  of  the  next  of  kin  entitled  to  share  In  the  estate. 
Third — If  none  of  the  above  consent  to  act,  to  one  of  the  credltoi-s  of  the  estate,  except 
In  localities  where  there  Is  provided  by  law  a  Public  Administrator,  who  Is  preferred  to  creditors. 
In  practically  all  the  States  an  administrator  Is  required  to  give  bond  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  In  double  the  value  of  the  estate  to  be  administered. 

In  most  of  the  States.  If  so  provided  by  the  will,  no  bond  Is  required  of  an  executor,  except  that 
In  some  States  an  executor  Is  required  to  give  a  bond  to  cover  the  probable  amount  of  the  debts 
of  the  estate,  and  In  practically  all  the  States,  In  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  for  cause  shown,  an 
executor  may  be  required  to  give  a  bond. 

2.  Claims  of  Creditors. — The  procedure  In  the  several  States  In  presenting  creditors'  claims 
against  the  estate  varies  very  considerably.  In  the  majority  of  the  States  the  executor  or  admin- 
istrator Is  required  promptly  to  give  public  notice  to  creditors  to  present  their  claims  to  him,  and 
the  creditors  are  required  so  to  present  their  claims  supported  by  an  affidavit  that  the  same  are 
Justly  due  and  owing  from  the  estate,  above  any  offsets  or  counter  claims,  within  a  period  limited 
generally  to  six  months  or  a  year.  The  law  of  each  State  should  be  consulted  for  more  specific 
details.  Most  of  the  States  direct  a  final  closing  of  the  estate  by  the  executor  or  administrator 
within  a  year  or  eighteen  months  after  his  appointment,  though  the  time  limit  may  be  extended 
by  the  Probate  Court  If  conditions  require  It. 

3.  The  following  table  contains  an  analysis  of  the  laws  of  the  several  States,  covering: 

(1)  The  Inheritance   or  succession  tax  upon   property  received  either  by   Intestate  laws, 

last  will,  or  by  gift  or  transfer,  designed  to  take  effect  at  death,  excepting  legacies 
for  religious,  charitable  or  educational  purposes,  which  are  tax  exempt  In  most  of  the 
States.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  States  no  distinction  as  to  tax  Is  made  between 
real  estate  and  personal  property. 

(2)  The  various  classes  of  estate  obligations  given  priority  over  other  claims  In  case  of 

the  Insolvency  of  the  estate. 


STATE. 

Inheritance  Tax. 

Preferred  Obligations. 

Alabama 

None. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Administration  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Taxes. 

5.  Wages  of  servants   or  employes. 

Arizona 

To  grandfather,   grandmother,    parents,   hus- 
band, wife,  child,  brother,  sister,  son-in-law, 
or  daughter-in-law,  or  adopted  child,   1  % ; 
$5,000   exempt   to   each   beneficiary   above 
named.    Estates  less  than  $10,000  exempt. 

To  uncle,  aunt,  nephew,  niece  or  descendant 
thereof,  2%;  $2,000  exempt  to  each  bene- 
ficiary named.     Estate  less  than  $5,000  ex- 
empt. 

To  others,  3%  up  to  $10,000:  4%  from  310,000 
to  $20,000:  5%  from  $20,000  to  $50,000:  6% 
above  $50,000.    $500  exempt. 

No  statutory  provision. 

Arkansas 

On  amounts  not  exceeding  $5,000  the  rate  Is 
1%   to  parents,   husband  or   wife,   child  or 
adopted  child,  brother,  sister,  son-In-Iaw  or 
daughter-in-law.     To  all  others  the  rate  on 
the  same   amount  Is    3%.     $3,000  passing 
to  widow  or  minor  child  and   SI. 000  passing 
to  the  other  Immediate  relatives  mentioned 
Is  exempt.    The  exemption  to  others  more 
remote  Is  $500. 

On  amounts  In  excess  of  $5,000  the  primary 
rates    (1%    and    3%    respectively)    are    In- 
creased as  follows:     From  $5,000  to  $10,000, 
twice   the   primary   rates:   from   $10,000   to 
$30,000,   3   times   the    primary   rates:   from 
$30,000    to    $50,000,    4    times:    $50,000    to 
$100,000,  5  times:  $100,000  to  $500,000,  6 
times:    $500,000    to    $1,000,000,    7    times; 
above  $1,000,000,  8  times. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Wages  of  servants. 

4.  Judgments  which  are  liens  on  land 

of  deceased. 

California 

(a)  To   husband,    wife,    descendants,    ancestors, 
adopted  children  or  Issue  thereof,  1%  up  to 
$25,000:  2%  from  $25,000  to  $50,000;  4%  from 
$50,000  to  8100,000;  7%,  $100,000  to  $200,000; 
10%,  $200,000  to  $500,000:  12%,  8,500,000  to 
$1,000,000;  15%  above  $1,000,000      $24,000  is 
exempt  to  widow  or  minor  child;  to  others  In 
this    paragraph    $10,000    Is    exempt,      (b)  To 
brothers,  sisters,  or  their  descendants,  or  to  a 
son-in-law    or    daughter-in-law    3%     up    to 
$25,000:   upon  the  increasing  amounts  in  the 
preceding  paragraph    the  rates  are  67o.  9%. 
12%,   15%,  20%,  and    25%.     $2,000  exempt 
Irom  tax.     (c)  To  uncles,  aunts,  or  their  de- 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Wages  due  within  sixty  days. 

4.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

5.  Judgments,    mortgages   and   other 

liens. 
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STATE 

Inheritance  Tax. 

Preferred  Obligations. 

California. 
Contxnuti. 

scanrtants,  i''„   up  to  $25,000;  upon  the  same 
increasing  amounts  the  rates  are  8%,    10%, 
157c.,  20%,  25%.  and  30%      $1,000  exemption, 
(d)  To  others  more  remote  In  blood,  5%  up  to 
$25,000;    the   rates   Increase   as   above   up  to 
$600,000  as  follows:  10%,  15%,  20%,  and  25%, 
above  $500,000  the  rate    Is  307o.     $500  ex- 
emption. 

Colorado 

To  parents,  husband  or  wife,  child    brother  or 
sister,    wife   or   widow   of  son,   husband   of 
daughter,    lineal    descendant,    or    adopted 
child  the  rate  Is  2%,  with  $10,000  exempt. 

To  uncle,  aunt,   nephew  or  niece  or  their  de- 
scendants, 3%. 

To  all  others  above  $500:    On  $500  to  $10,000. 
tax  Is  3%;  SIO.OOO  to  $20,000.  4%:  S20.000 
to  S50.000.  6%;  $50,000  to  $500,000.  6%; 
above  $500,000.  10%. 

1.  Moneys   held  In  a  fiduciary  capac- 

ity. 

2.  Administration  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  for  funeral  and  last  sick- 

ness. 

4.  Allowances  to  widow  and  orphans. 

CoQnectlcut  . . 

To  husband,  wife,  parent,  grandparents,  descend- 
ants, adopted  parent,  adopted  child  or  its  de- 
scendants. 1%,  $10,000  to  $50,000;  2%.  SSO.OOO 
to  $250,000;  3%,  $250,000  to  $1,000,000;  4% 
above  $1,000,000. 

To  brothers,  sisters,  or  their  descendants,  step- 
child,    son-in-law     or     daughter-in-!fe.w,     3%, 
$3,000  to  $25,000:  5%.  $25,000  to  $,■^0,000;  6%. 
$.50,000  to  $250,000;  7%.  $250,000  to  $1,000.- 
000:  8%,  above  $1,000,000. 

To   others  more  remote  in   blood,   h%,  ?500  to 
$50,000;     6%.     $50,000     to     $250,000;     7%. 
8250,000  to  $1,000,000;  8%  above  $1,000,000. 

1.  Funeral    and    administration    ex- 

penses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Taxes. 

4.  Wages  within  three  months. 

5.  Other    preferred    claims    by    State 

laws. 

Dplaware 

Exempt  to  parents,  grand-parents,  husband, 
wife,  descendants,  adopted  child.    To  others 
exempt  to  $500  and  taxable  on  excess  as  fol- 
lows;   To  brothers,  sisters  or  their  descend- 
ants,   1  % :    to    uncles,    aunts   or    their    de- 
scendants, 2%;  to  great-uncles,  great-aunts 
or  their  descendants,  3  % ;  to  those  more  r 
mote  In  blood,  5%,. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness 

3.  Wages  to  servants  and  laborers. 

4.  Rent  (not  over  one  year). 

5.  Judgments. 

6.  Obligations  of  record. 

7.  Obligations  under  seal. 

8.  Contracts  for  payment   of   money 

or  delivery  of  goods. 

District  of 
Columbia. .  .  . 

None. 

1.  Judgments  or  decree  of  Court. 

2.  Other  debtfl. 

Florida 

None. 

1.  Admlnl  jtratlon  expenses. 
l.   Funeral  expenses.     ' 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Judgments  and  debts  due  to  Ptate. 

Georgia 

To  parents,  husband,  wife,  child,  or  adopted 
child,  lineal  descendant,  brother,  or  sister, 
or  daughter-in-law  the  tax  is  1%.     $5,000 
exempt. 

To  all  others,  5%. 

1.  Year's  support  of  family. 

2.  Expenses  of  funeral  and  last  sick- 

ness. 
"!.  Administration  expenses. 
4    Taxes. 

5.  Fiduciary  obligations. 

6.  Judgments,    mortgages   and   other 

Hens. 

7.  Rent. 

■S.   Liquidated  demands. 

Idaho 

Tax  on  estates  less  than  $25,000  at  following 
rates: 

(a)  To  husband  or  wife,  lineal  Issue    or 
ancestor,   1%;  exempt  to  widow    or  minor 
child.  $10,000;  to  others  of  Class  A,  exempt. 
$4,000. 

(b)  To  brother  or  sister,  or  their  descend- 
ants, or  wife  or  widow  of  son.  or  husband  of 
daughter.   1H%;  exempt.    $2,000. 

(c)  To  uncles,  aunts  or  descendants,   3%; 
exempt,  $1,500. 

(d)  To   great-uncles,   great-aunts   or    de- 
scendants, 4%;  exempt.  31,000. 

(e)  To  more  distant  relatives  or  strangers 
In  blood,  5%;  exempt.  $500. 

On  larger  e.states  than  $25,000  the  above  rates 
are  multiplied  as  follows:     S25.0OO  to   $50.- 
000.  1  H  times  above:  $50,000  to   $100,000, 
2   times  above:   SIOO.OOO  to    $500,000,   2M 
times  above;  $500,000  and  upward.  3  times 
above. 

1.   Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

4.  Judgments  and  mortgages. 

lUlnola 

To     parents,      husband,       wife     descendant, 
adopted  child,  brother,  sister,  wife    of  son. 
husband    of   daughter,     on    amounts    from 
S20.000  to  $100,000  the  rate    Is    1%;  above 
$100,000,  2%;  exempt  below  $20,000. 

To  uncle,  aunt,  niece,  nephew  or  their  descend- 
ants the  rate  Is  2%  on    amounts   less  than 
$20,000;    4%    on    amounts    In      excess    of 
$20,000;  exempt  below  $2,000. 

To  all  others  the  rates  vary   with  amounts  as 

1.  Funeral    and    administration    ex- 

pen.ses. 

2.  Allowance  to  widow  and  children. 

3.  Expenses  of    last    sickness,   except 

doctor's  bin  and  wages  to  serv- 
ants. 

4.  Debts  to  common  school   or  town- 

ship funds. 

5.  Doctor's  bin.  last  sickness. 

6.  Money  owed  in  fiduciary  capacity. 
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Illinois  .  . 
COTUinued 

follows:   Up   to   SIO.OOO,    3%:    SIO.OOO     to 
$20,000,    4%;    S20.000    to     S50,000,     5%; 
$50,000  to  $100,000,  6%;  above    5100,000, 
10%;  exempt  to  S500. 

Indiana 

On     amounts     not     exceeding     §25,000,     the 
primary  rates  are: 

(1)  To  husband,   wife,  ancestor,  descendant, 
adopted    child,    1%.      Exempt    $10,000    to 
widow    and    §2,000    to    other    parties    just 
named. 

(2)  To  brother,  sister  or  their  descendants,  or 
to  son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law,  1}^%;  ex- 
empt $500. 

(3)  To  uncle,  aunt  or  their  descendants,  3%, 
exempt  S250. 

(4)  To  great-uncle,   great-aunt    or    their  de- 
scendants, 4%;  exempt  $100. 

(5)  To  others  more  remote,  5%. 

On  larger  amounts  the  primary  rates  are  mul- 
tiplied aa  follows:     (1)  from  $25,000  to  S50,- 
000,  IH  times;  (2)  from  350,000  to  $100,000 
twice;    (3)   from  $100,000  to  $500,000.   2H 
times;  (4)  above  $500,000,  3  times. 

1.  Administration  expenses. 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Taxes. 

5.  Debts   secured    by    liens    on   real 

estate. 

6.  Wages,  not  over  §50. 

Iowa. . 

Property  passing  to  parents,  hii'sband  or  wife, 

lineal  descendants,  adopted  child  or  Issue 

thereof  Is  exempt. 
To  others  5%  tax  above  SI, 000. 
To  alien  non-residents  of  the  State  tax  Is  20%, 

unless  alien  Is  brother  or  sister,  when  tax  Is 

10%. 

1.  Debts  preferred  by  U   S   laws. 

2.  Public  rates  and  taxes. 

3.  Wages  within  90  days  of  death. 

4.  Claims  filed  within  six  months  alter 

notice 

Kansas 

Property    passing   to   husband,    wife,   ancestors, 
descendants,  son  -  In  -  law,  daufihter  -  In  -  law, 
adopted  children   or  their  descendants  is  ex- 
empt from  tax. 

To  brothers  or  sisters,   $5,000  Is  exempt,   and 
rates  are  3  % ,  $5,000  to  $25,000:  5% ,  $25,000  to 
$50,000;    7M%,    $50,000   to    $100,000;    10%, 
§100,000  to  $500,000;  12 H%  above  $500,000. 

To  others  more  remote  the  rate  is  5%    up  to 
$25,000,  and  on  the  increasint;  amounts  stated 
above  the  rates  are  7'A%,  10%,  12M%,  and 
15%. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness.     Admin- 

istration    expenses.     Wages     of 
servants 

3.  Deljts  due  to  State. 

4.  Judgments. 

5.  All   demands   presented  within  one- 

year  af>e    letters  of  administra- 
tion. 

6.  Demands  presented  after  one  year 

and  before  two  years. 

Kentucky 

Tax  of  5%  on  all  estates  over  $500  except  to 
parents,  husband  or  wife,  lawful  Issue,  hus- 
band of  daughter,   wife  or  widow  of  son, 
lineal   descendants   or   adopted   child,  who 
are  exempt. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Administration  expenses. 

3.  Moneys  due  in  fiduciary  capacity. 

Louisiana 

Exempt  to  510,000  to  parents  or  lineal  ances- 
tors, children  or  descendants;  excess  taxable 
at  2%;  to  others  5%. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Legal  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Servants'   wages  within  one  year, 

5.  Salaries,  clerks. 

Maine 

To  ancestors,  parents,  husband,  wife,  descend- 
ants, adopted  child,  wife  of  son,  husband 
of  daughter,  the  rates  are  as  follows:     Up 
to  $60,000,  1  % ;  $50,000  to  $100,000,  l'A%: 
above  $  1 00,000,  2  % ;  $  1 0,000  exempt  to  par- 
ents, husband,  wife,  child  or  adopted  child. 

To  brother,  sister,  uncle,  aunt,  nephew,  niece 
or  cousin,  the  rates  on  the  above  amounts 
are  4%,  4H%  and  5%;  S500  exempt. 

To  others,  rates  on  the  same  amounts  are  5%, 
6%  and  7%;  same  exemption. 

1.  Funeral    and    administration    ex- 

penses. 

2.  Allowance  to  husband,   widow  or 

children. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Debts  preferred  under  U.  S.  laws. 

5.  Taxes. 

Maryland 

Exempt  to  parents,  husband  or  wife,  children, 
or  lineal  descendants;  to  others,  5%  above 
$500. 

1.  Taxes. 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Arrears  of  rent. 

4.  Judgments  or  decrees  of  Courr 

Massachusetts.. 

To  husband,  wife,  ancestor,  descendant,  adopt- 
ed child  or  Its  descendants,  adopted  parent 
or    Its    ancestors,    son-in-law,    daughter-in- 
law,  1%  up  to  $50,000;  2%  $50,000  to  $250,- 
000;  3%  $250,000  to  $1,000,000;  4%  above 
$1,000,000. 

To  brother,  sister,  nephew  or  niece,  2%  up  to 
810,000;  3%   $10,000  to  $25,000;  5%   $25,- 
000  to  $50,000;  6%  $50,000  to  $250,000;  7% 
$250,000  to  $1,000,000;  8%  above  $1,000,- 
000. 

To  others,  5%  up  to  $50,000;  6%  $50,000  to 
$250,000;  7%   $250,000  to  $1,000,000;  8% 
above  §1,000,000 

$10,000  passing  to  parent,  husband  or  wife, 
child,  adopted  child  or  adopted  parent  Is  ex- 
empt.   To  others  the  exemption  Is  Si. 000. 

1.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

2.  Public  rates  and  taxes. 

3.  Wages,  not  over  §100. 

4.  Debts     for     necessaries     furnished; 

within  six  months  not  exceeding; 
§150. 
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State. 


Michigan. 


Minnesota. 


Mississippi . 


Missouri 


Montana 


Nebraska., 


Nevada. 


Inheritance  Tax. 


Tax  ol  1  %  to  erandparentS,  parents,  husband 
or  wife,  child, brother  or  sister,  wife  or  widow 
of  son,  husband  of  daughter,  lineal  descend- 
ants, adopted  child,  or  one  to  wl  cm  deceased 
stood  In  relation  of  parent,  exempt  to  $2,000. 

To  others,  b%  over  SIOO.  Exemption  to 
widow  Is  $5,000. 


Five  classes  ol  oeneflclarles  are  recognized: 
(a)  wife,  or  lineal  descendant;  (b)  husband, 
parents,  ancestors,  adopted  children  or 
Issue  thereof;  (c)  brother  or  sister  or  their 
descendants,  son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law; 
(d)  uncles,  aunts  or  their  descendants;  (e) 
others  more  remote. 

The  rates  for  amauxii-d  not  exceeding  $15,000 
(called  the  primary  rates)  for  the  classes 
given  above  are  reapectlvelv  1%.  Hi%. 
3%,  4%  and  5%.  On  amounts  from  SI 5. 000 
to  330,000  the  primary  rales  are  multiplied 
IH  times;  from  $30,000  to  350,000  twice; 
from  S50,000  to  $100,000  2K  times,  and 
above  $100,000  3  times. 

Exemptions  are  to  classes  (a)  and  (b),  except 
ancestors,  $3,000;  to  class  (c)  81,000;  to 
class  (d)  $250  and  to  class  (e)  $100. 


None. 


All  Inheritances  taxable  at  5%  except  to 
parents,  husband  or  wife,  adopted  child,  or 
lineal  descendants,  which  are  exempt. 


Preferred  Obligations. 


1.  Administration  expenses. 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 


1.  Administration  expenses. 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  of  .last  sickness. 

4.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  lawa. 
Taxes. 


No  statutory  preference. 


Tax  of  r%  to  parents,  husband,  wife,  child, 
brother,  sister,  descendant,  adopted  child, 
son-in-law,  daughter-in-law,  $7,500  exempt 

To  all  others.  5%  over  S500. ,__ 


Taxable  at  1  %  to  parents,  husband  or  wife, 
child,  brother  or  sister,  wife  or  widow  of  son. 
husband  of  daughter,  adopted  child,  and 
lineal  descendants  In  lawful  wedlock,  ex- 
empt to  $10,000. 

To  uncle,  aunt,  nephew  or  niece,  or  descend- 
ants, 2%;  exempt  to  $2,000. 

To   others,   above   $500   as  follows:   S500   to 
S5,000,  2%;  $5,000  to  510,000,  3  ^n  :  $10,000 
to  820,000,   4%;   $20,000  to  $50,000,   5% 
above  S50,000,  R"'-.  


On  amounts  not  exceeding  $25,000  the 
primary  rates  are: 

(1)  To  husband  or  wife,  ancestors,  descend- 
ants or  adopted  child.  1%.  $20,000  exempt 
to  widow  or  minor  child;  to  others  just 
named  $10,000  exempt. 

(2)  To  brother,  sister,  nephew,  niece,  or  their 
descendants,  2%;  $10,000  exempt 

(3)  To  uncles,  aunts  or  their  descendants,  3%; 
$5,000  exempt. 

(4)  TO  great-uncles,  great-aunts  or  their  de- 
scendants, 4%.     (5)   To  all  others,  6%. 

On  larger  amounts  the  primary  rates  are  mul- 
tiplied as  follows:  $25,000  to  $50,000,  twice 
primary  rates;  $50,000  to  $100,000,  3  times; 
8100,000  to  $500,000,  4  times;  above  8500,- 
000,  5  times.  


N.  Hampshire... 


New  Jersey.. 


Funeral  expenses. 

Expenses   of   last  sickness;    wages 

Oi  servants. 
Taxes  and  public  debts. 
Judgments. 
All  demands  presented  within  six 

months  after  letters 
All    demands    exhibited    after    six 

months  and  before  one  year. 


1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Debts  preferred  under  U.  S.  laws. 

4.  Judgments  and  mortgages. 


1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 


1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Wages,  within  ninety  days. 

4.  Debts  preferred  by  U   S.  laws. 

5.  Judgments  and  mortgages. 


Exempt  to  parents,  husband  or  wife,  lineal 
descendants,  brother,  sister,  adopted  child, 
or  Issue  thereof,  wife  or  widow  of  son,  hus- 
band of  daughter. 

To  all  others,  5% 


To  parents,  brother,  sister,  son-in-law,  and 
daughter-in-law,  the  rates  are  2%,  from 
$5,000  to  $50,000;  2'A%  850,000  to  $150,- 
000;  3%  $150,000  to  8250.000;  4%  above 
$250,000.     85,000.1s  exempt. 

To  husband  or  wife,  child,  adopted  child,  or 
lineal  descendant  the  rates  are  1%  from 
$5,000  to  $50,000;  l'A%  $50,000  to  $150,- 
000;  2%  $150,000  to  $250,000;  3%  above 
$250,000.     $5,000  Is  exempt. 

To  all  others,  5%. 


1.  Administration  expenses. 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Allowance  to  widow. 

4.  Taxes  and  expenses  of  last  sickness. 


New   Mexico. 


None. 


1.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Judgments  and  decrees. 


1.  Administration  expenses. 

2.  Funeral  and  last  sickness  expenses. 

3.  Allowance   lor   widow   and   minor 

children. 

4.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  or  State 

laws.         5.  Taxes. 
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New  York   .... 

To   parents,   husband,    wife,   child,   descend- 
ants, brother,  sister,  son-in-law,  dpughter- 
In-law  or  adopted  child,  exempt  to  S5.000; 
on  excess  rates  are  350,000,  1  % ;  S50,000  to 
8250,000,  2%;  $250,000  to  J1,000,000  3%; 
4%   above  S1,000.000. 

To  others  exempt  to  $1,000;  rates  on  excess 
on  above  amounts  are  6%,  6%,  7%  and  8%. 

1.  Funeral    and    administration    ex- 

penses. 

2.  Debts  preferred  under  U.  S.  laws. 

3.  Taxes. 

4.  Judgments  and  decrees. 

North  Carolina. 

Exempt  to  husband  or  wife.     (1)   To  lineal 
ancestors,  or  descendants,  brothers  or  sis- 
ters, or  where  mutual  relation  of  parents 
and  child  existed    %  %.     (2)    Descendants 
of  brother  or  sister,  1H%.     (3)   Uncles  or 
aunts,    or    descendants,    3%.      (4)    Great- 
uncles,    great-aunts,    or   descendants,    4%. 
(5)    To  all  others.   $2,000   to   $5,000,    5  7o; 
$5,000  to  $10,000,  7'A%:  $10,000  to  $25,000, 
10%:    $25,000   to   $50,000,  12H%:  above 
$50,000  15%:  exempt  $2,000  In  all  cases. 

1.  Debts  secured  by  liens  on  property 

of  deceased. 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 
o     Taxes 

4!  Debts' due  U.  S.  or  State. 

5.  Judgments. 

6.  Wages  within  one  year.     Medical 

attendance  withlu  one  year. 

North  Dakota. . 

To  husband  or  wife  ($20,000  exempt),  father, 
mother,   descendants,   adopted  child   or  Its 
descendants,  1%  up  to  $100,000;  2%  from 
$100,000   to   $250,000;    2H%,    $260,000   to 
$500,000;  3%,  above  $500,000. 

To  brother  or  sister,  son-in-law  or  daughter- 
in-law  ($500  e.xempt),  IH  %  up  to  $25,000: 
2H%   from  $25,000  to   $50,000:   3%   from 
$50,000  to  $100,000:  3H%  from  $100,000  to 
$500,000;  4M%  above  $500,000. 

To  uncle,  aunt  or  their  descendants,  3%  up  to 
$25,000;  4V4  %  from  $25,000  to  $50,000;  6% 
from  $50,000  to  $100,000:  7H  %  from  $100,- 
000  to  $500,000:  9%  above  $500,000. 

To  others,  5%  up  to  $25,000:  6  7o  from  $25,- 
000  to  $50,000;  9%  from  $50,000  to  $100,- 
000;  12%,  from  $100,000  to  $500,000;  15% 
above  $500,000. 

1.  Administration  expenses. 

2.  Funeral  and  last  sickness  expenses. 

3.  Allowance  to  family. 

4.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

6.  Debts  secured  by  liens  on  property 
of  deceased. 

Ohio 

Exempt  to  parents,  husband  or  wife,  lineal  de- 
scendants or  adopted  child. 
To  others,  5  %  above  $500  exempt. 

1.  Administration,    funeral    and    last 

sickness  expenses. 

2.  Allowance  to  widow  and  children 

for  twelve  months. 

3.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

4.  Taxes.         6.   Wages  up  to  $150. 

Oklahoma 

To  parents,  husband  or  wife,  child,  brother,  sister, 
son-in-law,  daughter-in-law,  adopted  child,  or 
lineal    descendant,    1%    up   to    $25,000;    2%, 
$25,000  to  $50,000;  3%,  $50,000  to  8100.000; 
4%  above  $100,000.    $25,000  to  widow.  SIO.OOO 
to  each  child,  and  55,000  to  each  other  person 
named  above  la  exempt 

To  others  more  remote,  $2,500  exempt;  tax  above 
exemption,  5%  up  to  $25,000;  6%,  $25,000  to 
$50,000:  8%,,  $50,000  to  $100,000;  10%,  above 
$10,0000. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Support  of  family  for  ninety  days. 

4.  Taxes  to  U.  S.  or  State. 

5.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  or  State 

laws. 

6.  Judgments  or  mortgages. 

7.  Other  claims  presented  within  six 

months. 

Oregon 

(a)  Tax  of  1%,   to  parents,  husband  or  wife, 
child,  brother  or  sister,  wife  or  widow  of  son. 
husband  of  daughter,  adopted  child,  lineal 
descendants  or  ancestors,  $5,000  exempt  to 
each  person.     Estate  must  exceed  $10,000. 

(b)  Tax  of  2%,  to  uncle,  aunt,  niece,  nephew 
or  descendants,  $2,000  exempt  to  each  per- 
son.    Estate  must  exceed  $5,000. 

In  all  other  cases  above  $600:  $500  to  $10,000, 
3%;   $10,000   to   $20,000,   4%;   820,000   to 
$50,000,  5%:  above  $60,000,  6%. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Taxes  due  U.  S. 

3.  Expenses    of    last    sickness. 

4.  Public  rates  and  taxes. 

5.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

6.  Debts  secured   by  Hens   on    prop- 

erty of  deceased. 

7.  Wages  within  ninety  days. 

Pennsylvania .  . 

Estates  less  than  $260  exempt. 

Exempt  to  parents,  husband  or  wife,  children 

or  lineal  descendants,  stepchildren,  adopted 

children,  wife  or  widow  of  son. 
To  all  others,  5%. 

1.  Funeral     and     last     sickness     ex- 

penses.     Wages    due    household 
servants  within  one  year. 

2.  Rent,  within  one  year. 

Rhode  Island .  . 

None. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Debts  due  U.  S. 

4.  State  and  town  taxes. 

5.  Wages  up  to  $100. 

6.  Other  claims  presented  within  six 

months. 

7.  Other  claims  presented  within  ont 

year. 

South  Carolina. 

Noiie. 

1.  Funeral,  last  sickness,  probate  and 

administration  expenses. 

2.  Debts  due  to  public. 

3.  Judgments,  mortgages  and  execu- 

tions. 

4.  Rent. 

5.  Bonds,  contract  debts. 
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State 

Inheritance  Tax. 

Preferred  Obligations. 

South  Dakota. . 

On  amounts  not  exceeding  S15,000  the  primary 
rates  of  tax  are: 

(1)  To  wife  or  Unjal  Issue,  1%.     (2)  To  husband, 
ancestor  or  adopted  child  or  Its  Issue,  1M%. 
(3)  To  brother,  sister  or  their  descendants,  to 
son-in-law    or   daughter-in-law,    3%.      (4)    To 
uncles,  aunts  or  their  descendants,  4%.     (5) 
To  others,  5%. 

On  increased  amounts  the  primary  rate  Is  multi- 
plied as  follows:  815,000  to  $30,000,  1  ^  times; 
$30,000  to  $50,000,  twice;  S50,000  to  $100,000, 
2U  times;  above  $100,000.  3  times. 

$10,000  Is  exempt  to  husband,  wife.  Issue  or 
adopted  child;  $3,000  Is  exempt  to  ancestor; 
Si. 000  exempt  to  class  (3),  $250  to  class  (4) 
and  $100  to  class  (5). 

1.  Funeral  expen.ses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Administration  expenses. 

4.  Wages  for  60  days. 

5.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws 

6.  Debts   secured   by   Hens   on    prop- 

erty of  deceased. 

Tennessee    .  . . 

To  parents,  husband,  wife,  child  or  descend-, 
ants,  $5,000  exempt.     Upon  excess,  1%  up 
to  820,000;  1  H  %  above  $20,000. 

To  others,  5%  above  $250. 

No  priority. 

Texas 

Exempt  to  parents,  husband  or  wife  or  de- 
scendants 

The  rate  of  taxation  on  other  legacies  varies 
(above  such    sum    as  Is  exempt)   with  the 
amount  of  the  legacy.     Six  divisions  as  to 
amount  are  recognized:     (1)  up  to  $10,000; 
(2)  310,000  to  $25,000;  (3)   $25,000  to  $50,- 
000;  (4)  $50,000  to  $100,000;  (5)  $100,000  to 
$500,000;  (>->)  above  5500,000. 

To   ancestors,    brothers,   sisters   or   their   de- 
scendants, the  rates  on  the  above  amounts 
are  2%,   2^%.   3%.  Z\<i%,   4%   and   5%, 
$2,000  being  exempt.     To  uncles,  aunts  or 
their  descendants  the  rates  are  3%,   4%, 
5%,  6%,  7%  and  8%.  $1,000  being  exempt. 

To    others    more    remote    the  rates  are  4%, 
5H%.    7%.   8H%,    10%    and    12%,   S600 
being  exempt. 

1.  Funeral     and     last     slpkness     px- 

penses. 

2.  Administration   expenses   and   one 

year's    support    of    widow    and 
children. 

3.  Debts    secured    by    mortgage    or 

other  lien. 

4.  Other      debts      presented      within 

twelve  months. 

Utah 

$10,000  of  each  estate  exempt;  tax  3%,  $10,000 
to  $25,000;  5%  above  $25,000. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness  and  ad- 

ministration. 

3.  Wages  up  to  8100. 

4.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  or  State 

laws. 

5.  Debts  secured  hy  Hens. 

Vermont 

Exempt  to  parents,  husband  or  wife,  lineal  de- 
scendants, stepchild,  adopted  child,  or  lineal 
descendant    thereof,  wife  or  widow  of  son, 
husband  of  daugnier. 

To  all  others,  5%. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Headstone  not  over  $25. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Taxes. 

5.  Debts  due  to  State. 

6.  Debts  due  to  U.  S. 

7.  Wages  within  3  months,  not  over 

850  per  creditor. 

Virginia   .  .     .  . 

Exempt  to  lineal  ancestors  or  lineal  descend- 
ants, husband  or  wife,  brother  or  sister. 
To  all  others,  5%. 

1.  Funeral    and    administration    ex- 

penses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness,  not  ex- 

ceeding S50,  doctor  or  druggist. 

3.  Taxes. 

4.  Money  owing  as  trustee  or  In  fidu- 

ciary capacity. 

Washington..  . . 

(a)  Tax  of  1  %  above  $10,000  to  parents,  hus- 
band or  wife,   lineal  descendants,  adopted 
child,  or  lineal  descendant  thereof. 

(b)  To  collaterals.  Including  the  third  degree 
of  relationship,   3%    up  to  $50,000,  4H% 
from   $50,000   to   $100,000,   and   6%    from 
$100,000  upward. 

(c)  To  those  further  removed,  6%  up  to  $50,- 
000,     9%     up     to     5100,000,     12%     above 
$100,000. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

4.  Wages,  within  ninety  days. 

5.  Taxes. 

b.  Judgments   and    mortgages   which 
are  liens  on  land. 

West  Virginia... 

To  lineal  ancestor,  husband,  wife,  descendant, 
the  rate  Is  1%  on  amounts  up  to  $25,000; 
$25,000  to  850,000,  1  >i  % ;  850,000  to  81 00,- 
000,     2%;     8100,000    to     $500,000.     2H%: 
above  $500.00  ■.  3%.     Exempt  up  to  $10.- 
000,  except  In  case  of  widow,  where  $15,000 
Is  exempt. 

To  brother  or  sister  the  rate  Is  3%  up  to  $25,- 
000,  and  for  the  varying  amounts  stated 
above  the  rates  are  i}4  %,  6%,  7M  %  and 
0%.     To  others  more  remote  the  rates  are 
h%,  7H%.  10%,  12  34%  and  15% 

1.  Funeral    and    administration    ex- 

penses. 

2.  Debts  owing  to  U.  S. 

3.  Taxes. 

4.  Fiduciary  obligations. 
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State. 

Inheritance  Tax. 

Preferred  Obligations. 

Wisconsin    .  .  . 

(1)  Tax  of  1%   to  husoand,    wife,  lineal  de- 
scendants, lineal  ancestors,  adopted  cblld, 
and  lineal  Issue  thereof. 

(2)  To  brothers,  sisters  and  descendants,  wife 
or  widow  of  son,  or  husband   of  daughter, 
\'A%. 

(3)  To  uncles,  aunts  or  their  descendants,  3  %. 

(4)  To  great-uncles,  great-aunts  and  their  de- 
scendants, 4%. 

(5)  To  all  others,  b%. 

When  the  estate  Is  above  325,000  the  above 
rates  are  multiplied  as  follows:    825,000  to 
850,000,    1  }^    times   on   excess:   850,000   to 
8100,000,   2   times  on    excess;   8100,000  to 
8500,000,  2  H  times  on  excess;  above  $500.- 
000,  3  times  on  excess.     Exempt  810,000  tp 
widow  and  lesser  amounts  to  other  relatives, 
down  to  8100  exemptions  to  strangers  In 
blood. 

1.  Last  sickness  and  funeral  expenses. 

2.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

Wyoming 

Tax    of    2%    on    amount    above   810,000    to 
parents,    husband   or   wife,   child,   brother, 
sister,  lineal  descendants,  wife  or  widow  of 
son,  husband  of  daughter,  adopted  or  ac- 
knowledged child  for  ten  years. 

Except  that  to  husband,  wife  or  child  resident 
of  the  State  525,000  to  each  Is  exempt. 

To  others  than  above,  tax  of  5%:  S500  exempt. 

1.  Funeral    and    administration    ex- 

penses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness  and  sixty 

days'    wages.    Including    medical 
attendance  and  medicines. 

3.  Judgments  and  mortgages. 

4.  All    claims    presented    within    six 

months. 

5.  All  claims  presented  within  one  yr. 

THE    BANKRUPTCY    LAW. 

■       EXTRACTS  FROM  THE   UNITKD  STATES   BANKRirPTCY   ACT  OF  JCLY   1,   1898, 
AS  AMKNDED   BY  ACT  OF   JUNK  26,  1910. 

Skc.  4,  Who  May  Become  Bankrupts.— (a)  Any  person  except  a  municipal  railroad,  insurance 
or  banking  corporation  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  as  a  voluntary  bankrupt. 

I'lie  bankruptcy  of  a  corporation  shall  not  release  its  oflBcers,  directors,  or  stockholders,  as  such, 
from  any  liability  under  the  laws  of  a  State  or  Territory  or  of  the  United  States. 

(6)  Any  natural  person,  except  a  wage-earner  or  a  person  engaged  chiefly  in  farming  or  the 
tillage  of  the  soil,  any  unincorporated  company  and  any  moneyed  business,or  commercial  corporation, 
except  a  municipal  railroad,  insurance  or  banking  corporation,  owing  debts  to  the  amount  of  one 
thousand  dollars  or  over,  may  be  adjudged  an  involuntary  bankrupt,  upon  default  or  an  impartial 
trial  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  and  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  Dutiesof  Bankrupts.  — (k)  The  bankruptshali(l)  attend  the  first  meeting  of  his  creditors, 
if  directed  by  the  courtor  a  Judge  thereof  to  do  so, and  the  hearing  upon  his  application  for  a  discharge, 
if  tiled;  (2)  comply  with  all  lawful  orders  of  the  court;  (3)  examine  the  correctness  of  all  proofs  of 
claims  filed  against  his  estate;  (4)  execute  and  deliver  sucii  papers  as  shall  be  ordered  by  the  court;  (5) 
execute  to  his  trustee  transfers  of  all  his  property  in  foreign  countries;  (6)  Immediately  Inform  his 
trustee  of  any  attempt,  by  his  creditors  or  other  pei-sons,  to  evade  the  provisions  of  this  act,  coming 
to  his  knowledge;  (7)  in  case  of  any  person  having  to  his  knowledge  proved  a  false  claim  against  his 
estate,  disclose  that  fact  immediately  to  his  trustee;  (8)  prepare,  make  oath  to,  and  tile  in  court  within 
ten  days,  unless  further  time  is  granted,  after  the  adjudication  if  an  involuntary  bankrupt,  and  with 
the  petition  if  a  voluntary  bankrupt,  a  schedule  of  his  property,  showing  the  amount  and  kind  of 
property,  the  location  thereof,  its  money  value  in  detail,  and  a  list  of  his  creditoi-s,  showing  their  resi- 
dences, if  known  (if  unknown  that  fact  to  be  stated),  the  amount  due  each  of  them,  the  consideration 
thereof,  thesecurity  held  by  them,  if  anv,  and  a  claim  for  such  exemptions  afi, he  may  be  entitled  to. 
all  in  triplicate.onecopy  of  each  for  the  clerk,  one  for  the  referee,  and  one  for  thetrnstee:  and(9)  when 
present  at  the  first  meeting  of  his  creditors,  and  at  such  other  times  a.s  the  court  shall  order,  submit  to 
an  examination  concerning  the  conductingof  his  business,  the  cause  of  his  bankruptcy,  his  dealings  with 
his  creditors  and  other  persons,  tlie  amount,  kind,  and  whereabouts  of  his  property,  and,  in  addition, 
all  matters  which  may  affect  the  administration  and  settlement  of  his  estate;  but  no  testimony  given 
by  him  shall  be  offered  in  evidence  against  him  in  any  criminal  proceedings. 

Provided,  however,  that  he  shall  not  be  required  to  attend  a  meeting  of  his  creditors,  orator  for 
an  examination  at  a  place  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant  from  his  home  or  principal 
place  of  business,  or  to  examine  claims  except  when  presented  to  him,  unless  ordered  by  the  court,  or 
a  Judge  thereof,  for  cause  shown,  and  the  bankrupt  shall  be  paid  his  actual  expenses  from  the  estate 
when  examined  or  required  to  attend  at  any  place  other  than  the  city,  town,  or  village  of  his  residence. 

Act  of  March  3,  1911  (.ludicial  Code)  36  Stat.  1134,  as  follows: 

Sec.  24.    Original  jurisdiction  in  district  courts. 

"Sec.  130.  Tlie  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  shall  have  the  appellate  and  supervisory  jurisdiction 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy 
throushout  the  United  States,'  approved  July  tirst,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  all  laws 
amendatory  thereof,  and  shall  exercise  the  same  in  the  manner  therein  prescribed.  " 

Sec  252  states  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Bank- 
ruptcy act  of  July  1 ,  1898. 

Sec   4,  act  of  January  28,  1915,  as  follows: 

"That  the  judgments  and  decrees  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  in  all  proceedings  and  cases  arising 
under  the  Bankruptcy  act  and  in  all  controversies  arising  in  such  proceedings  and  cases  shall  be  final,  save 
only  that  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  require  by  certiorari,  upon  the  petition  of  any 
party  thereto,  that  the  proceeding,  case,  or  controversy  be  certified  to  it  for  review  and  determination, 
with  the  same  power  and  authority  .as  if  taken  to  that  court  by  appeal  or  writ  of  error:  but  certiorari  shall 
not  be  allowed  in  any  such  proceeding,  case,  or  controversy  unless  the  petition  therefor  is  presented  to  the 
Supreme  Court  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  such  judgment  or  decree  " 
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DISTRIBUTION    OF    INTESTATE'S    PERSONAL    ESTATE. 

The  following  Is  a  synopsis  of  the  laws  of  the  various  States  providing  for  the 
distribution  of  the  personal  estate  of  a  deceased  after  the  payment  of  funeral  expenses 
and  other  debts  where   there  Is   no  will: 

In  many  of  the  States  the  widow  and  children  are  entitled  to  receive  a  small 
portion  of  the  estate,  generally  varying  from  $100  to  $500,  before  the  claims  of  creditors 
are  paid.  Aside  from  such  exempt  portion  of  the  estate,  the  property  to  be  distributed 
to  the  widow  or  relatives  is   that  remaining  after  all   creditors'   claims   have  been  satisfied. 

The  following  is  the  plan  of  distribution  of  a  male's  property.  The  same  rules  apply 
to  a  female's  estate,  except  in  some  Stales,  where  the  rights  of  a  husband  In  the  estate 
of  his  deceased  wife  differ  from  those  of  a  wife  in  the  estate  of  her  deceased  husband, 
which    will    be   shown    in    a   separate    table. 

I.  In  all  States  where  the  deceased  leaves  a  child  or  children,  or  descendants  of  any 
deceased  child,  and  no  widow,  the  children  or  descendants  take  the  entire  estate,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  relatives.  The  children  take  equal  shares,  and  in  most  States  the 
descendants  of  a  deceased  child  together  take  the  share  of  their  parent,  except  where 
the  descendants  are  all  in  equal  degree  to  the  deceased  (all  grandchildren,  no  children 
surviving),  when  they  share  equally  and  do  not  take  their  pro{)ortionate  share  of  their 
parent's    interest. 

No  statement  Is  given  in  this  synopsis  of  the  law  of  Louisiana,  which,  being  founded 
on  the  provisions  of  the  French  code  and  Roman  law.  instead  of  the  English  common 
law,  which  is  the  underlying  principle  in  the  other  States,  differs  in  many  respects  fiom 
the  principles  followed  in  the  other  States,  especially  on  the  question  of  the  rights  of  a 
husband  and  wife  in  each  other's  property  and  in  the  property  acquired  by  the  husband 
and  wife  during  their  married  life.  The  provisions  of  the  law  of  Indiana  are  also  not 
included,  for  the  reason  that  for  an  accurate  statement  of  its  provisions  a  reading  of 
the  entire  statute  is  necessary,  together  with  the  decisions  of  the  Indiana  courts  con- 
struing its  provisions,   which  would  occupy  too  much  space  for  a  statement  here 

II.  (a)  If  deceased  leaves  a  widow,  and  no  children  or  descendants,  the  widow 
takes  all.  This  is  the  rule  in  A'labama,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Florida.  Geongia,  Illinois, 
Kansas.  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Oiegcn,  Tennessee, 
Texas,   Washington,   West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 

(b)  In  the  following  States  the  widow  takes  one-half,  the  residue  being  taken  by 
the  other  relatives  in  the  manner  and  proportion  in  which  they  take  the  entiie  estate 
when  tihe  deceased  leaves  neither  widOTv  nor  descendants  (given  below)  ;  Arkansas, 
California,  Delawaie,  District  of  Columbia,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island, 
Texas,   Washington,    West  Virginia   and    Wisconsin. 

(c)  In  Massachusetts,  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania  and  Utah  the  widow  takes  the 
entire  estate  up  to   $5,000  and  one-half  of  the  residue. 

(d)  In  Connecticut  the  widow  takes  the  entire  estate  up  to  $2,000  and  one-half 
of    the   residue. 

(e)  In  New  York,  if  there  be  a  father  or  mother  of  deceased  surviving,  the 
widow  takes  one-half;  if  there  be  no  father  or  mother,  but  a  brother  or  sister, 
nephew  or  niece  surviving,  the  widow  takes  $2,000  and  one-half  residue:  If  there  be 
no  parent,  brother,  sister,  nephew  or  niece,  the  widow  takes  all.  The  residue  after  the 
widow's  share  passes  in  each  case  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  applying  where 
no  widow  or  issue  survive. 

(f)  In  New  Hampshire  the  widow  takes  $1,500,  and,  if  the  estate  exceeds  $3,000,  one- 
half  of   the  residue 

(g)  In  Wyoming  the  widow  takes  the  entire  estate  up  to  $20,000  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  residue   (if  brother,  sister  or  parent  survive,  otherwise  all  to  widow). 

(1)  In  Michigan  the  widow  takes  the  entire  estate  up  to  $3,(MM)  and  one-half  of  the 
residue    (if   brother,   sister   or  parent  survive,   o-therwise  ail   to  widow). 

(1)  In  Vermont  the  widow  takes  entire  estate  if  not  exceeding  $2,500;  if  more 
than    $2,500.    widow   takes   that  sum  and  one-half  of  residue. 

III.  (a)  When  the  deceased  leaves  a  widow  and  children,  or  descendants,  the  widow 
takes  one-third  and  the  children  share  equally  in  the  residue  in  the  following  States: 
Arizona.  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New  .Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio 
(one-half  if  less  than  $-(00),  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Vermont, 
Virginia     and   West   Virginia. 

(b)  In  the  following  States,  if  there  be  but  one  child,  the  widow  takes  one-half  and 
the  child  one-half;  if  two  or  more  children  or  their  descendants,  the  widow  takes  one- 
third,  as  above,  and  the  children  or  their  descendants  the  residue:  California,  Florida, 
Idaho,  Michigan,  Montana,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota    and  Utah. 

(c)  In  the  following  States  the  widow  takes  one-half  and  the  children,  or  descendants, 
the  residue:     Colorado,   Kansas,   Kentucky,   Oregon,    Washington     and   Wyoming. 

(d)  In  the  following  States  the  widow  takes  the  same  share  as  each  of  the 
children:    Mississippi,    Missouri,    Tennessee    and    Wisconsin. 

(e)  In  North  Carolina,  if  there  are  less  than  three  children,  the  wid.ow  takes  o^ne- 
third  and  the  children  the  residue;  if  there  are  three  or  more  children,  the  widow  takes 
the  same  share  as  each  of  the  children. 
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(f)  In  Alabama,  if  there  is  but  one  child,  the  widow  takes  one-half  and  the  child  one- 
half;  if  there  are  more  than  one  child  and  less  than  five  children,  the  widow  takes 
the  same  share  as  each  of  the  children;  If  there  are  five  or  more  children,  the  widow 
takes  one-fifth  and  the  children  or  their  descendants  share  equally  in  the  residue. 

(g)  In  Georgia,  if  there  are  less  than  five  children,  the  widow  takes  the  same  share 
as  each  of  the  children;  if  there  are  five  or  more  children,  the  widow  takes  one-fifth 
and    the   children   or   their  descendants   share  equally  in   the   residue. 

In  Nebraska  if  widow  is  not  the  parent  of  all  the  children  of  the  deceased  and 
there  be  more  than  one  ch.ild,  widow  takes  one-fourth  and  children  the  residue.  It 
widow  is  parent  of  all  children  of  the  dece'ased.  she  takes  one-half  if  there  be  but 
one  child  and  the  child  the  residue;  if  there  be  more  than  one  child  the  widow  takea 
one-third    and    the    children    the    residue. 

(h)  In  New  Mexico,  the  widow  takes  one-half  of  the  estate  acquired  during  marriage, 
otherwise  than  by  gift  (by  purchase,  for  example'*  and  the  children  or  their  descendants 
£hare  equally  in  the  residue;  the  widow  also  takes  one-fourth  of  the  estate  acquired 
before  marriage,  or  by  gift  or  legacy  during  marriage,  the  children  or  their  descendants 
taking    the    residue. 

IV.  (a)  When  the  deceased  leaves  no  widow,  children  or  descendants,  the  parents 
take  the  entire  estate  in  equal  shares  in  the  folloTving  States:  A'labama,  Arizona, 
California.  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Kentucky.  Maine.  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska.  Nevada.  New  Hampshire.  North  Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania.  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washingoon.  Wisconsin  and 
Wyoming. 

In  all  of  the  States  just  mentioned,  except  Alabama,  Arizona,  Maine,  and  Texas,  If 
one  parent  is  dead,  the  surviving  parent  takes  the  entire  estate,  to  the  exclusion  of 
brothers  and  sisters.  In  Alabama,  Arizona,  Maine,  and  Texas  the  surviving  parent  takes 
one-half  and   the  brothers  and  sisters,   or  their  descendants,    take   the   residue. 

In  all  of  them,  if  both  parents  are  d^ad,  the  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  descendants 
take    the    entire    estate 

(b)  In  the  following  States  the  father,  if  living,  takes  the  entire  estate;  If  the 
father  is  dead,  then  to  the  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  descendants 
■equally;  and  If  both  parents  are  dead,  then  to  the  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their 
descendants:  Florida.  New  York,  Oregon.  Rhode  Island.  South  Dakota.  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia and  West  Virginia. 

(c)  In  the  following  States  the  father,  if  living,  takea  the  entire  estate;  if  the 
father  is  dead,  then  to  the  mother;  and  if  both  parents  are  dead,  then  to  the  brothers 
and  sisters   or  their   descendants:   Arkansas.    District  of  Columbia  and  North   Dakota. 

(d)  In  the  following  States  the  parents,  if  living,  and  the  brothers  and  sisters,  or 
their  descendants,  take  tihe  entire  estate,  sharing  equally.  Georgia,  Illinois.  Mississippi, 
Missouri,   New  Jersey  and  South  Carolina. 

(e)  In  Delaware.  Ohio  and  Maryland  (where  the  property  did  not  descend  to 
intestate  from  either  parent),  the  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  descendants,  take 
the  entire  estate  in  prefeirence  to  the  parents,  who  only  Inherit  if  there  are  no  brothers 
or  sisters  or   lawful    issue  of   any   deceased   brothers   or   sisters. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    FEMALE'S    ESTATE. 
In    the    following    States,    if    the    deceased    was    a    married    woman,    the    rights    of    her 
surviving   husband    in   her   personal   estate   differ  from   the  rights   of  a   widow  in  the   estate 
of  her   deceased    husband   as   shown   in   the   above   synopsis. 

(a)  In  Delaware.  District  of  Columbia,  North  Carolina.  Rhode  Island,  and  Virginia 
the  husband  takes  the  entire  personal  estate,  whether  there  is  any  issue  of  the  mar- 
riage or  not.  ^  ,.,.,.      J 

(b)  In  New  York,  If  there  are  no  children  or  descendants  of  children,  the  husband 
takes    the   entire   estate. 

(c)  In  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Pennsylvania,  If  there  are  no  children  or  descendants, 
the  husband  takes  the  entire  estate;  if  there  are  children,  the  husband  takes  the  same 
share  as  each  child.  ,  .,,  ,  ,      , 

(d)  In  Ohio  the  husband  takes  the  entire  estate  if  there  are  no  children  or  descendants: 
If  there  are  children  or  descendants,  they  take  the  entire  estate. 

(e)  In  Alabama  the  husband  takes  one-half  of  the  estate,  the  children,  or  descendants, 
taking    the    residue. 

(f)  In  North  Carolina,  where  surviving  husband  is  not  also  the  father  of  all  tlie 
■children  of  decedent,  if  there  be  one  chiJd  the  husband  takes  one-half  and  the  child 
•one-half:  if  there  he  more  than  one  child,   husband   takes  child's   share. 
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To  enititle  an  applicant -to  an  examination  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  he  shall  pay  to  the 
examiners  a  fp<»  of  $i5.  and  he  must  prove  (15  days  in  'advance)  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  State 
Board  (rf  Law  Examiners:  1.  That  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  State,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  that 
hie  residence  for  six  months  prior  to  the  examination  is  actual  and  not  constructive,  which  proof 
must  be  made  by  his  o\vn  affidiavit.  2.  That  he  has  studied  law  in  the  manner  and  accordinig  to  the 
conditions  prescribed  for  a  period  of  four  years,  except  that  if  the  applicant  is  a  graduate  of  any 
college  or  university  his  period  of  st^idy  may  be  t:hree  years  insrtead  of  four,  and  exceipt  also  that 
persons  who  have  bee<n  admitted  as  attorneys  in  the  highest  coiu-t  o*  original  jurisdiction  of  another 
State  or  country,  iind  have  remained  therein  as  practising  attonieys  for  at  least  three  yeare,  may  be 
admitted  to  sudh  examdnation  after  a  period  of  law  study  of  one  year  within  this  State.  3.  That 
the  applicant  if  not  a  college  graduate,  has  iMissed  the  ret;ents'  examination  or  its  equivalent  must 
be  proved  by"  the  production  of  a  certified  copy  of  the  regents'  certificate  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  o*   the   Court   of   .\ppeals.  r.        ^         „        ^  a  lo,  xr   v 

Address  communioatione  concerning  )aw  examinations  to  F.  M.  Danaher,  Secretary.  Aloany,  u>l.  x. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT    OF    DEEDS. 

AN  Acknowledgment  is  the  act  of  declaring  the  execution  of  an  instrument  before  an  oflBcer 
authorized  to  certify  to  such  declaration.    The  officer  certifies  to  the  fact  of  such  declaration,  and  to 
hisknowledge  of  the  person  so  declaring.    Ctonveyances  or  deeds  of  land  to  be  entitled  to  be  recorded 
must  first  be  aclcnowledged  before  a  proper  officer.    Most  of  the  States  have  forms  of  acknowledg- 
ments, which  should  be  followed. 

Acknowledgments  may  be  taken  in  general  by  Notaries  Public,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Judges 
or  Clerks  of  Conns  of  the  higher  grades,  Registers,  Masters  in  Chancery,  Court  CommissioDers, 
Town  Clerks,  Mayor  and  Clerks  of  incorporated  cities,  within  their  respective  Jurisdictions. 

Thereqnisiies  to  a  valid  deed  are  the  same  in  general  as  other  contracts,  but  the  appointment 
of  an  attorney  to  execute  a  deed  lor  another  person  must  in  general  be  executed  with  the  same 
formalities  requisite  to  the  deed  itself. 

Seals  or  their  equivalent(or  whatever  is  intended  as  such)  are  necessary  in  Alaska, Connecticut, 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, New  York,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Penn- 
sylvania. Sonth  Carolina,  Vermont,  Virginia,  VVest  Virginia,  Wisconsin.  Wyoming.  In  almost  all  the 
States  deeds  by  corporations  must  be  under  seal.  Forms  are  prescribed  or  Indicated  by  the  statutes 
of  most  of  the  States  except  Connecticut,  Florida,  Louisiana.  Separate  Ackno  wledoment  by  wife 
is  reqnired  iu  Alaska,"  Arkansas,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Oregon.  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas.  One  Witness  to  the  execution  of  deeds  is  required  in  Districtof  Columbia,  Maine 
(customary),  Maryland,  Nebra-ska,  New  Jersey  (usual),  Oklahoma,  Utah,  Wyoming.  Two  WiT- 
NKssKs  to  the  execution  of  deeds  are  required  iu  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Vermont,  Wisconsin. 
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Negotiable  instruments,  the  common  forms  of  which  are  promissory  notes,  checks,  or  other 
bills  of  exchange,  while  having  the  same  general  requisites  as  other  contracts,  have  certain  distinct 
features.  The  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  facilitate  as  much  as  possible  their  free  passing  from  hand  to 
hand  like  currency.  The  assignment  of  an  ordinary  contract  leaves  the  assignee  in  no  different  po- 
sition for  enforcing  his  rights  than  that  of  his  assignor,  but  one  who  takes  a  negotiable  Instrument 
from  a  prior  holder,  without  knowledge  of  any  defences  to  it,  before  its  maturity,  and  gives  value  for 
it,  holds  it  free  of  any  defences  wbich  might  have  been  set  up  against  his  predecessors,  except  those 
defects  that  were  inherent  in  the  instrument  itself. 

To  be  negotiable  an  instrument  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  maker  (of  a  note)  or 
drawer  (of  a  bill  or  check). 

It  must  contain  an  unconditional  promise  or  order  to  pay  a  sum  certain  In  money. 

Must  be  payable  on  demand,  or  at  a  fixed  future  time. 

Must  be  payable  to  order  or  to  bearer. 

In  a  bill  of  exclian^e  (check)  the  party  directed  to  pay  must  be  reasonably  certain. 

Every  negotiable  Instrument  is  presumed  to  have  been  issued  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and 
want  of  consideration  in  the  creation  of  the  instrument  is  not  a  defence  against  a  bona-tide  holder. 

An  instrument  is  negotiated,  that  is  completely  transferred,  so  as  to  vest  title  in  the  pur- 
chaser, if  payable  to  bearer,  or  indorsed  simply  with  the  name  ol  the  last  holder,  by  mere  delivery,  if 
payable  to  order  by  the  indorsement  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is  payable  and  delivery. 

One  who  transl^ers  an  instrument  by  indorsement  warrants  to  every  subsequent  holder  that  the 
instrumentis  genuine,  that  he  has  title  to  it,  and  that  if  not  paid  by  the  party  primarily  liable  at  ma- 
turity, he  will  pay  it  upon  receiving  due  notice  of  non-payment. 

To  hold  an  Indorser  liable  the  holder  upon  its  non-payment  at  maturity  must  give  prompt 
Doticeof  such  non-payment  to  the  indorser  and  that  the  holder  looks  to  the  indorser  for  payment. 
Such  notice  should  be  sent  within  twenty- four  hours. 

When  an  indorser  is  thus  compelled  to  pay  he  may  hold  prior  parties  through  whom  he 
received  the  instrument  liable  to  him  by  sending  them  prompt  notice  of  non-payment  upon  receiv- 
ing such  notice  from  the  holder. 

One  who  transfei-s  a  negotiable  instrument  by  delivery,  without  indorsing  It,  simply  warrants 
that  the  instrument  is  genuine,  that  he  has  title  to  it,  and  knows  of  no  defeuce  to  it,  but  does  not 
agreeto  pay  it  if  unpaid  at  maturity. 

The  maker  ol'a  note  is  liable  to  pay  It  if  unpaid  at  maturity  without  any  notice  from  the 
holder  or  indorser. 

Notice  to  one  of  several  partners  issufKcient  notice  to  all. 

When  a  check  is  certified  by  a  bank  the  bank  becomes  primarily  liable  to  pay  it  without  no- 
tice of  its  non-payment,  and  when  the  holder  of  a  check  thus  obtains  its  certification  by  the  bank,  the 
drawer  of  the  check  and  previous  indorsers  are  released  from  liability,  and  the  holder  looks  to  the- 
bank  for  payment. 

A  bona-fide  holder  of  a  negotiable  instrument,  that  is,  a  party  who  takes  an  instrument  regu- 
lar on  its  face,  beforeiis  maturity,  pays  value  foritand  has  no  knowledge  of  any  defences  to  it,  is 
entitled  to  hold  the  party  primarily  liable  responsible  for  its  payment,  despite  any  defences  he  may 
have  against  the  party  to  whom  he  gave  it,  except  such  as  rendered  the  instrument  void  in  its  incep- 
tion. Thus,  if  the  maker  of  a  note  received  no  value  for  it,  or  was  induced  to  issue  it  through  fraud 
or  imposition,  they  do  not  defeat  the  right  of  a  bona-flde  holder  to  compel  its  payment  from  him. 

The  following  States  have  enacted  a  similar  Negotiable  Instrument  law:  Alabama,  Ari- 
zona, Colorado,  Connecticut,  Dist.  of  (Joinmbia,  Florida,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Nevv  Hampshire.  .Mew  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rliode  Island,  Teimessee,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wis- 
consin—and  the  same  general  rules  apply  In  all  the  States. 
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LAW  OF  CONTRACTS.  " 

A  contract  is  an  ag^reement  of  I  wo  or  more  parties,  by  which  reciprocal  rights  and 
ohli^atioiis  Hie  crpiiteil.  One  party  acquires  a  right,  enforceable  at  law,  to  some  act  or  forbearance 
from  the  otiier,  who  is  under  a  corresponding  obllsation  to  thus  act  or  forbear. 

Generally  speaking,  all  contracts  which  are  made  between  two  competent  parties,  for  a  proper 
consideration,  without  fraud  and  fora  lawful  purpose, are  enforceable  at  law. 
To  the  creation  of  a  valitl  contract  there  must  be: 

1.  Precise  agreement.  The  oHer  of  one  party  must  be  met  by  an  acceptance  by  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  offered. 

2.  Tlieie  must  be  a  consideration.  SomethingofTalue  must  either  be  received  by  one  party  or 
given  up  by  the  other. 

3.  The  parties  must  have  capacity  to  contract  The  contracts  of  Insane  persons  are  not  binding 
upon  them.  .Married  women  aie  now  generally  permitted  to  contract  as  though  single,  and  bind  their 
separate  property.  The  contracts  of  an  Infantare  generally  not  bhiding  upon  him,  unle.ss  ratified 
after  attaining  his  miijority  Tlie  contracts  of  an  infant  for  "necessaries"  may  be  enforced  against 
him  to  ttie  extent  of  llie  reasonable  value  of  the  goods  furnished.  It  is  incumbent  upon  one  seeking 
thus  to  hold  an  infant  to  show  that  the  goods  furnished  were  in  fact  necessary  to  the  infant,  and  that 
he  was  not  already  supplied  by  his  parents  or  guardians. 

4.  The  party's  consent  must  not  be  the  result  of  fraud  or  imposition,  or  it  may  be  avoided  by  the 
party  imposed  upon. 

5.  The  purpose  of  the  parties  must  be  lawful.  Agreements  to  defraud  others,  to  violate  statutes, 
or  whose  aim  is  against  public  policy,  sucli  as  to  create  monopolies,  or  for  the  corrupt  procurement 
of  legislative  or  official  action,  are  void,  and  cannot  beenforced  by  any  party  thereto. 

Contracts  in  general  are  equally  valid,  >vlietlier  wade  orally  or  in  writinpf,  with 
the  pxceptiou  of  ceitiiin  classes  of  contracts,  which  in  most  of  Ihestatesare  required  to  be  attested 
by  a,  note  or  memorandum  in  wriiing.  signed  by  the  pai  ly  or  his  agent  sought  to  be  held  liable. 
Some  of  the  provisions,  which  are  adopted  liom  the  old  Enuli.>>li  Stntnte  of  Frnnds,  vary  in  some 
States,  but  the  following  contracts  very  generally  are  required  to  be  thus  attested  by  some  writing: 

Contracts  by  tlieir  terms  not  to  be  performed  within  a  year  from  the  making  thereof. 

A  promise  to  unswei  for  the  delit,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  aiiotlier  person. 

Contracts  made  in  consideiation  of  marriage,  except  mutual  promises  to  marry. 

Promise  of  an  executor,  or  administrator,  to  pay  debts  of  deceased  out  of  his  own  property. 

Contracts  for  tlie  creation  of  anj'  interest  or  estate  in  land,  with  the  exception  of  leases  for  a 
short  term,  generally  one  year. 

Contracts  for  tlie  sale  of  goods  above  a  certain  value,  unless  a  portion  of  the  price  is  paid  or  part 
of  the  goods  delivered.  The  requited  value  of  the  goods  sold  varies  in  diU'erent  States  from  $30  to 
$200.     In  a  number  of  the  States  no  such  provision  exists. 

In  many  of  the  States  declarations  or  conveyances  of  trust  estates. 

In  many  States  representations  as  to  the  character,  credit,  or  responsibilitj^  of  another  person. 

Partial  performance  of  tlie  contract  is  generally  held  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  a 
writing.  ^  .      . 

If  the  daniaices  liable  to  result  from  the  breaking  of  a  contract  are  uncertain  the 
Tjartiesmay  agree  upouasum  to  which  eitlier  may  be  entitled  as  compensation  for  a  breach,  which 
■\vill  be  upheld  by  the  courts,  but  if  tliesiim  so  fixed  is  not  designed  as  a  fair  compensation  to  the 
party  injured,  but  as  a  penalty  to  be  inflicted,  it  will  be  disregarded. 

A  party  is  generally  excused  for  the  failnre  to  perform  what  he  has  agreed  only  by  the 
actof  God  or  tlie  puiilic  enemy.  Kxcept  in  cases  involving  a  personal  element  in  thewoik  to  be  per- 
formed, suchas  the  lendition  of  services,  when  the  death  or  sickness  of  tlie  party  contracting  to  per- 
foi  m  them  is  a  valid  excuse,  or  contracts  for  the  performance  of  work  upon  a  specified  object,  wnea 
its  destruction  witliout  the  fault  of  the  party  sought  to  be  held  liable  is  a  sufficient  excuse. 

ARREST  IN  CIVIL  ACTION. 

Whit.e  Imprisonment  for  debt  as  It  formerly  existed  in  English  and  American  law,  by  which  a 
debtor  might  be  arrested  and  Imprisoned  for  mere  Inability  to  pay  his  creditor,  no  longer  exists  in 
the  United  States,  the  statutes  of  the  majority  of  the  States  provide  for  the  arrest  of  a  defendant 
In  a  civil  action  under  varying  conditions.  A  large  number  of  States  determine  the  right  of  arrest 
by  the  character  of  the  claim  on  which  suit  Is  brought,  allowing  in  it  actions  for  fraud  or  the  injuries 
known  in  the  law  as  "torts,"  such  as  an  injury  to  the  person  or  property,  conversion  or  embezzle- 
ment, libel,  slander,  or  the  like. 

In  the  following  Slates  no  civil  arrest  is  allowed — Arizona,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida, 
Maryland,   Minnesota,   Mississippi,   Missouri,  Nebraska,   New   Mexico,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

In  the  following  States  the  right  to  arrest  depends  upon  the  nature  of  claim  in  suit:  In  actions 
for  fraud  or  torts,  Connecticut;  lor  fraud,  libel,  slander,  or  violent  Injury  to  person  or  property, 
Delaware  for  fraud  onlv,  Iowa  and  Kansas;  only  after  verdict  of  jury,  finding  malice,  fraud,  or  wilful 
deceit,  Colorado;  for  torts,  breach  of  promise  to  marry,  misconduct  or  embezzlement  in  office  or 
professional  capacity,  Michigan.  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  (also  lor  fine  or  penalty  or  to  recover 
property  concealed  from  Sheriff). 

In  the  following  States  arrest  Is  only  allowed  against  a  defendant  about  to  remove  from  State 
or  about  to  conceal,  transfer,  or  remove  his  property  to  avoid  plaintiff's  claim  or  defraud  creditors. 
Irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the  claim:  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  New  Hampshire,  Utah, 
Virginia.  In  New  Hampshire  tax  collector  may  also  arrest  person  for  non-payment  of  poll  tax,  if  not  suffi- 
cient property  upon  which  to  make  distress. 

In  the  following  States  arrest  is  allowed  In  contract  actions  where  the  defendant  is  about  to 
depart  from  the  State,  or  conceal  or  remove  his  property,  and  also  in  actions  for  fraud  or  torts  of 
various  kinds,  though  the  provisions  are  not  Identical:  Arkansas  (fraud  only),  California,  Idaho, 
Illinois  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Oregon.  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  Washington.  West  Virginia  (fraud  only),  Wisconsin. 

In  Georgia  arrest  only  allowed  against  attorneys.  Sheriffs  or  other  officers  of  the  court  for  failure 
to  pay  over  money  collected  and  In  certain  circumstances  against  defendant  who  conceals  property 
from  Sheriff.  The  drawer  of  a  check,  which  on  presentation  to  the  bank  payment  is  refused.  Is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor.  Criminal  prosecution  cannot  be  Instituted,  however,  until  after  an  expiration 
of  thirty  days,  and  not  then  if  the  drawer  makes  good  the  invalid  check. 

In  Wyoming  (only  after  judgment)  In  actions  for  fraud,  or  money  lost  at  gambling,  or  where 
defendant  has  removed  or  concealed  property  to  avoid  judgment. 

In  Rhode  Island,  allowed  in  all  actions  except  to  recover  debt  or  taxes. 

In  Ohio,  when  an  affidavit  Is  filed  showing:  About  to  remove  prouerty  to  defraud  creditors, 
convert  property  Into  money  for  same  purpose,  conceal  property  or  rights  in  action  fraudulently, 
assigned  or  disposed  of  property  with  Intent  to  defraud  creditors.  Fraudulently  contracted  the  debt, 
or  Incurred  the  obligation.  Money  or  property  sought  to  be  recovered  was  in  gambling  on  a  bet  or 
wager. 
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Jlfarringe  Liiceiises. 

and  New  Mexico  reqiiiie  both  parties  to  appear  and 
marriage,  Proliibitioii  of.— Mavriages  betwee 


MARRIAGE    AND    DIVORCE    LAWS. 

( Revised  to  December  1,  1915. ) 
-Required  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  except  Alaska.  California, 
be  examined  under  oath,  or  submit  affidavit. 
;  between  whites  and  persons  of  negro  descent  are  pro- 
hibited and"punishable  in  Alabama,  Arizoua,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North 
Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

Marriages  between  whiles  and  Indians  are  void  iu  Arizona,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  and  South 
Carolina;  and  between  whites  and  (Jhinese  iu  Arizona,  California,  Mississippi,  Oregon,  and  tftah. 

Marriage  betweeulirst  cousins  is  forbidden  in  Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Illinois, Indiana,Kansas, 
Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Dakota,  Washington,  and  Wyoming,  aud  in  some  of  them  is  declared  incestuous  and  void,  and 
marriage  with  step- relatives  is  forbidden  in  all  the  States  except  Florida,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Tennessee,  Wisconsin. 

Connecticut  and  Minnesota  prohibit  the  marriage  of  an  epileptic,  imbecile,  or  feeble-minded 
woman  under  45  years  of  age,  or  coliabiiation  by  any  male  of  this  description  witli  a  woman  under 
45  years  of  age,  and  marriage  of  lunatics  is  void  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Nebraska;  persons  having  sexual  diseases  in  Michigan. 

California  prohibit-s  divorced  persons  from  marrying  anywhere  within  a  year  by  granting  only  an 
Interlocutory  decree  at  first  and  final  decree  one  year  later. 

For  age  of  consent  see  end  of  this  table,  second  page  following  this. 


8t«tk3. 

Residence 
Itequlred 

Alabama.    .  . 

l-3yrs 

Alaska  . .:.... 
Arizoua 

3  years 
1  year. 

Arkansas 

1  year. 

■California 

1  year. 

'Colorado 

1  year. 

Connecticut 

3  years. 

Delaware 

1  year. 

D.of  Columbia 

3  years. 

Florida 

2  years. 

'Georgia 

1  year. 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

2  years 
6  mos. 

Illinois 

1  year.  § 

Indiana 

2  years. 

Iowa 

1  year. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana.  .. . 
Tilaine 

.Maryland 


1  year. 
1  year. 

1  year. 

2  years 


Causes  for  Absolute  Divorce. 
In  addition  to  adulterv.  which  is  cause  far  divorce  in  all  the  Slates. ' 


Abandonment  two  years,  crime  against  nature,  habitual  drunkenness, 
violence,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage,  physical 
incapacity,  imprisonmeiu  for  two  years  for  felony,  if  husband  becomes 
addicted  to  cocaine,  morphine  or  similar  drugs. 

Pelony,phys)cal  incapacity ,deserlion  two  year8,cruelty .habitual  drunkenness. 

b'^elony,  physical  incapacity,  desertion  one  year,  excesses,  cruelly,  neglect  to 
provide  one  year,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage, 
conviciion  of  felony  prior  to  marriage  unknown  to  other  party,  habitual 
drunkenness. 

Desertion  one  year,  felony,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  cruelty,  former 
marriage  existing,  physical  incapacity. 

Cruelty,  desertion  one  year,  neglect  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one 
year,  felony. 

Desertion  one  year,  physical  incapacity,  cruelty,  failure  to  provide  one 
year,  habitual  drunkenness  or  drug  fiend  one  year,  felony,  former  mar- 
riage existing. 

FrandiileuL  contract,  wilful  desertion  three  years,  with  total  neglect  of  duty, 
habitual  drunkenness,  cruelty,  imprisonment  for  life,  infamous  crime  in- 
volving violation  of  conjugal  duty  and  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  State 
prison,  seven  years'  absence  without  being  heard  from. 

Desertion  two  years,  habitual  drunkenness  for  two  years,  cruelty,  bigamy, 
felony  followed  by  a  continuous  imprisonment  for  at  least  two  years— and 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  fraud,  want  of  age,  neglect  to  provide  three 
years. 

IMarriages  may  be  annulled  for  former  existing  marriage,  lunacy,  fraud 
coercion,  physical  incapacity,  and  want  of  age  at  lime  of  marriage. 

Cruelty,  violent  temper,  habitual  drunkenness,  physical  incapacity,  desertion 

one  vear  tormer  marriage  existing,  relationship  within  prohibited  degrees. 

Mental  and  physical   incapacity,    desertion   three  years,  felony,   cruelty, 

force,    duress,  or  fraud   in  obtaining   marriage,    pregnancy    of    wife    by 

other  than  husband  at  marriage,   relationship  within  prohibited  degrees. 

Desertion  one  year,  felony,  leper,  cruelty,  habitual  drunkenness. 

Cruelty,  desertion  one  year  neglect  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one 
year,  felony,  insanity. 

Desertion  two  years,  habitual  drunkenness  two  years,  former  existing  mar- 
riage, cruelly,  lelony,  physical  incapaciiy,  attempt  on  lite  of  other  party, 
divorced  party  cannot  marry  for  one  year 

Abandonment  two  years,  cruelty,  habitual  drunkenness  failure  to  provide 
two  yeai-s,  felony,  physical  incapacity. 

Def.ertion  two  years,  felony,  habitual  drunkenness,  cruelty,  pregnancy  of 
wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage,  unless  husband  has  illegitimate 
child  or  children  living  of  which  wile  did  not  know  at  time  ol  marriage.  The 
m:vrriage  may  be  annulled  for  the  folio  wing  causes  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage:  Insanity,  physical  incapacity  former  existing  marriage,  con- 
sanguinity. 

Abandonment  one  year,  cruelty,  fraud,  habitual  drunkenness,  gross 
neglect  of  duty,  felony,  physical  incapacity,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other 
than  husband  at  marriage,   former  existing  marriage. 

Separation  five  years,  desertion  one  year,  felony,  physical  Incapacity, 
loalh.some  disea.se,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  cruelty,  force,  fraud 
or  duress  in  obtaining  marriage,  joining  religious  sect  believing  marriage 
unlawful,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage  or  sub- 
sequent unchaste  behavior,  ungovernable  temper. 

Felony,  habitual  drunkenness,  exce.sses,  cruelty,  public  defamation  of  other 
party,  abandonment,  attempt  on  life  of  other  parly,  fu^ritive  from  justice. 

Cruelty,  desertion  three  years,  ph.vsical  incapacity,  habits  of  intoxication 
by  liquors,  opium,  or  other  drugs,  neglect  to  provide.  Insanity  under 
certain  limitations. 

Abandonment  three  years, unchastity  of  wife  before  marriage,  physical  inca- 
pacity, any  cause  which  renders  the  marriage  null  and  void  ab  initio. 


•Exclusive  of  South  Carolma,  which  has  no  divorce  law.    §  Not  required  for  offence  within  State. 
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Staii 


Ue-ttdeiK-e 
Required 


Mass'chuselts  3-5  yrs 


Michigan 

MiDoesota  ... 
Mississippi.. 


Mi.ssouri. 


Montana..  . 

Nebraslia. 

Nevada 

N.Hampshire 


New  Jersey.. 

New  Mexico 
New  York  ... 
N.  Carolina.   . 
North  Dakota 


Ohio 1  year 


1  year. 
1  year 
1  year. 

1  year. 

1  year. 

1  year,  t 
6  mos. 
1  year. 


2  years 

1  year. 

(t) 

2  years 
1  year. 


Oklahoma.  . 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island. 


S.Carolina. 
South  Dakota 


Tennessee  .. 

Texas ». 

Utah 

Vermont.  .. 
Virginia  


Causes  for  Absolute  Divorce. 
In  addition  to  adultery^  which  is  cause  fw  divoif.e  in  all  the  States, 


1  year. 

1  year. 

1  year. 

2  years 


1  year. 

2  years. 

6  mos. 
1  year. 
1  year. 
1  year. 


Cruelty,  desertion  three  years, habitsof  intoxication  by  liquors,  opium  or  other 
drugs,  neglect  to  provide,  physical  incapacity,  Imprisonment  for  felony, 
uniting  (or  three  years  with  religious  sect  believingmarriage  unlawful. 

Felony,  desertion  two  years,  habitual  drunkenness,  physical  incapacity, 
and  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court  for  cruelty  or  neglect  to  provide. 

Desertion  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  cruelty,  physical  in- 
capacity, imprisonment  for  felony. 

Felony,  desertion  two  years,  consanguinity,  physical  incapacitj',  habitual 
drunkenness  by  liquor,  opium,  or  other  drugs,  crueltj',  insanitj'  at  time  of 
marriage,  former  existing  marriage,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  hus- 
band at  marriage. 

Felony,  absence  one  year,  habitual  drunltenness  one  year,  cruelty,  indig- 
nities, vagrancy,  former  existing  marriage,  physical  incapacity,  conviction 
of  felony  prior  to  marriage  unknown  to  other  party,  wife  pregnant  by  other 
than  husband  at  marriage. 

Cruelty,  desertion,  neglect  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  felony, 
innocent  party  may  not  remarry  within  two  years  and  guilty  party  within 
three  years  of  the  divorce. 

Abandonment  two  years, habitual  drunkenness,  physical  incapacity,  felony, 
failure  to  support  two  years,  cruelty,  imprisonment  for  more  than  3  years. 

Desertion  one  year,  felony,  habitual  drunkenness,  physical  Incapacity, 
cruelty,  neglect  to  provide  one  year. 

Cruelty,  felony,  physical  incapacity,  absence  three  years,  habitual  drunken- 
ness three  years,  failure  to  provide  three  years,  treatment  endangering 
health  or  reason ,  union  with  sect  regarding  marriage  unla-zf  ul,  wife  separate 
without  the  State  ten  years,  not  claiming  marital  rights,  husband  absent 
from  United  States  three  years  intending  to  become  citizen  of  another 
country  without  making  any  provision  for  wife's  support. 

Desertion  two  years,  cruelty.  No  divorce  may  be  obtained  on  grounds 
arising  In  another  State  unless  they  constituted  ground  for  divorce  in  the 
State  where  they  arose.  The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  the  following 
causes  existing  at  the  time  ol  the  marriage:  Want  of  legal  age,  former 
existing  marriage,  consanguinity,  physical  incapacity,  idiocy. 

Abandonment,  cruelty,  neglect  to  provide,  habitual  drunkennes.s,  felony, 
physical  incapacity,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage. 

Adultery  only.  The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  such  causes  as  rendered 
the  relationship  void  at  its  inception. 

Pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage,  physical  incapacity, 
husband  and  wife  living  apart  for  ten  years  and  having  no  issue. 

Cruelty,  desertion  one  year,  neglect  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one 
year,  felony.  The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  the  following  causes 
existing  at  the  lime  of  the  marriage:  Former  existing  marriage,  insanity, 
phvsical  incapacity,  force  or  fraud  inducing  the  marriage,  or  want  of  age. 

Absence  three  years,  cruelty,  fraud,  i-'ro.ss  neglectof  duty,  habitual  drunken- 
ness three  years,  felony,  former  existing  marriage;  procurement  of  divorce 
without  the  State  by  one  party,  which  continues  marriage  binding  upon 
other  party:  physical  incapacity. 

Abandonment  oue  year,  cruelty,  fraud,  habitual  drunkenness,  felony,  gross 
neglect  of  duty,  physical  incapacity,  former  existing  marriage,  pregnancy 
of  wife  bv  other  than  husband  at  marriage. 

Felony,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  physical  incapacity. desertion  one 
year,  cruelty  or  personal  indignities  rendering  life  burdensome. 

Former  existing  marriage,  desertion  two  years,  personal  abuse  or  conduct 
rendering  life  burdensome,  felony,  fraud,  relationship  within  prohibited 
degrees,  physical  incapacity  and  lunacy. 

Cruelty,  desertion  live  years,  habitual  drunkenness,  excessive  use  of  mor- 
phine, onium,  or  chloral,  neglect  to  provide  one  year,  gross  misbehavior, 
living  separate  ten  years,  phvsical  incapacity.  Either  party  civilly  dead 
for  crime  or  prolonged  absence.  The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  causes 
rendering  the  relationship  originally  void  or  voidable. 

No  divorces  granted. 

Cruelty,  desertion  one  year,  neglect  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one 
year,  felon  v.  The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  the  following  causes  exist- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  marriage:  Want  of  a^e,  former  existing  marriage, 
insanity,  physical  incapacity,  force  or  fraud  inducing  niarriaije. 

Firmer  existing  marriage,  desertion  two  years,  felony,  physical  incapacity, 
attempt  on  life  of  other  party,  refusal  of  wife  to  live  with  husband  in  the 
State  and  absenting  herself  two  years,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than 
husband  at  marriage;  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  for  cruelty, indignities, 
abandonment,  or  neglect  to  provide,  habitual  drunkenness. 

Abandonment  three  years,  physical  incapacity,  cruelty,  excess,  or  outrages 
rendering  life  together  insupportable,  felony. 

Desertion  one  year,  physical  Incapacity,  habitual  drunkenness,  felony, 
cruelty, permanent  insanity 

Imprisonment  three  years,  intolerable  severity, desertion  three  years,  neglect 

to  provide,  absence  seven  years  without  being  heard  from. 
Insanity  at   marriage,   felony,  desertion  three  years,  fugitive  from  justice 
two  years,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage,  wife  a 
prostitute,  or  either  party  convicted  of  felony  before  marriage  unknown 
toother,  physical  incapacity. 


•  Exclusive  of  South  Carolina,  which  has  no  divorce  law.    t  Two  years  for  causes  arising  out  of  State,     t  Actual  reslitence. 


The  Procreation  Commission, 
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Statks. 


Waslaiiigtou. 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming.  ... 


Kesldence 
Required. 


1  year. 
1  year. 

1  year. 
1  year. 


Causes  for  Absolute  Divorce 
In  addition  lo  adultery,  which  i?  cauaefm-  divorce  in  all  the  States.' 

At^andonment  one  yeac,  fraud,  tiabltual  drunkenness,  refusal  to  provide, 
felony,  pliysical  incapacity,  incurable  insanity,  cruelty  or  indignities 
rendering  life  burdensome,  otber  cause  deemed  sufficient  by  the  Court. 

Deseition  three  years,  felony,  physical  incapacity,  pregnancy  of  wile  by 
other  than  husband  at  marriage,  husband  a  licentious  character  or  wife  a 
prostitute  unknown  to  other  party,  either  party  convicted  of  felony  before 
marriage  unknown  to  other  The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  the  follow- 
ing causes  existing  at  the  time  of  the  marriage.  Former  existing  marriage, 
cou.san!<uinity,  insanity,  physical  incapacity,  miscegenation,  want  of  age. 

Felony  (imprisonment  three  years),  desertion  one  year,  cruelty,  physical 
incapacity,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  separation  five  /ears.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Court  for  cruelty  or  neglect  to  provide,  fhe  marriage 
jnay  be  annulled  for  the  following  causes  existing  at  the  time  of  the  mar- , 
riage:  Want  of  age,  or  understanding,  consanguinity,  force  or  fraud 
inducing  marriage;  where  mairiage  was  contracted  with  former  marriage 
existing  the  second  marriage  is  void  without  any  divorce  proceedings. 

Felony,  desertion  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness,  cruelty,  neglect  to 
provide  one  year,  husband  a  vagrant,  physical  incapacity,  indignities  ren- 
dering condition  intolerable,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at 
marriage,  either  party  convicted  of  felony  before  marriage  unknown  toother. 
The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  the  lollowing  causes  existing  at  the  time 
of  the  marriage:  Want  of  age,  force  or  fraud.  The  marriage  is  void  wiih- 
outdivorce  proceedings,  consanguinity,  insanity,  former  existing  marriage. 


•Exclusive  of  siouth  Carolina,  which  iias  no  divorce  law. 


Age  at  VVIiicb  a  Valid  Marriage  Ulay  Be  Contracteil— The  age  at  which  a  valid  mar- 
riage can  be  contracted  varies  in  different  Stiite.s.  The  lowsst  statutory  age  for  a  male  is  fourteen. 
The  Slates  in  which  a  marriage  can  be  contracted  by  a  male  at  fourteen  years  are  Kentucky,  Louisi- 
ana, New  Hampshire,  and  Viiginia.  The  States  in  which  the  .stiitutory  limit  is  fifteen  years  are 
Kansas  and  Missouri.  Those  in  which  it  is  sixteen  years  are  the  District  of  Columbia,  Iowa, 
Noith  (larolina,  lexas,  and  Utah.  Those  in  which  it  is  seventeen  j'ears  are  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
and  Georgia,  and  those  in  which  it  is  eighteen  years  are  Arizona,  Calilornia,  Delaware,  Idaho,  [llinols, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  .South  Dauota,  West  Virtcmia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming 

Age  Liiinit  for  f"euiaies — The  lowest  age  at  which  a  valid  contiact  can  b<  made  by  a  female  is 
twelve  years.  The  States  in  which  the  statutory  limit  of  twelve  obtains  are  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
lionisiana,  Missouri,  and  Virginia.  In  New  Hampshire  the  statutory  limit  is  thirteen  years.  In  the 
following  .States  it  is  fourteen  years,  .\labamii,  Arkansas,  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia.^  Iowa,  North 
Carolina, Texas  and  Utah.  'J"he  States  in  which  the.siatutory  limit  is  fifteen  are  California,  Minnesota, 
New  Mexico,  "North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin.  The  States  in  which 
the  statutory  lii^it  is  sixteen  years  are  Arizona,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming.  The  statutory  limit  is  eighteen  years  in 
Idaho  and  New  York.  In  other  States,  for  which  no  minimum  marriageableageisgiven,  the  provisions 
of  tlie  common  law  apply 

Parental  Consent  -The  age  below  which  parental  consent  is  required  for  the  marriage  of  a  male 
is  twenty-one  years  in  nearly  all  the  States  and  Territories.  In  Tennessee  it  is  sixteen  years  and  in 
Idaho  and  North  Carolina  eighteen  years.  In  Georgia,  Michignu,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and 
South  Carolina  no  limit  is  established.    It  is  twenty-one  years  in  all  the  other  States  and  Territories. 

The  age  below  which  parental  consent  is  required  for  the  leinale  is  sixteen  years  in  Maryland  and 
Tennessee.  It  is  twenty-one  years  in  Connecticut,  Florida,  Keiituckj",  Louisiana,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming.  No  statutory  limit  is  established  in  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  and  South  Carolina.  In  all  the  other  States  and  Territories  it  is  eighteen 
years.  

DIVORCE    STATISTICS. 

(The  Bureau  of  the  Census  Issued  in  1909  a  report  of  the  results  of  a  compilation  of  statistics  of  divorces 
of  married  people  granted  by  the  courts  In  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  forty  years;  being  from  1867 
to  1906,  both  years  Inclusive,  and  which  are  shown  In  1912  Almanac,  pages  197-199.  For  comparison 
with  foreign  countries  see  1914  Almanac,  page  277. 

FROM   1910  CENSUS  REPORT. 

The  number  of  divorced  persons  In  the  United  States  when  the  census  was  taken  in  1910  was 
156,176  men  and  185,101  women — 0..'J  per  cent,  of  the  total  male  population  and  0.4  per  cent,  of  the 
total  female  population.  There  were  fourteen  boys  and  thirty-three  girls  less  than  fifteen  years  old  who 
were  divorced. 

The  statistics  of  the  number  of  divorced  persons  fifteen  years  old  and  over  In  New  York  State  are: 
Men — Native  white  of  native  parentage,  3,784;  native  white  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  1,692; 
lorelgn-born  white,  1,775;  negro,  164;  total,  7,436.  Women  —  Native  white  of  native  parentage, 
4,950:  native  white  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  2,347;  foreign-born  white,  2,609;  negro,  292;  total, 
10,227.  The  total  figures  tor  the  males  Include  18  divorced  Indians,  2  Chinamen  and  1  Japanese; 
those  for  females  Include  28  divorced  Indians  and    1  Japanese. 


THE    PROCREATION    COMMISSION. 

This  Comml.sslon,  created  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  State,  Is  to  examine  Into 
the  mental  and  physical  condition  and  the  record  and  family  history  of  the  feeble-minded,  epileptic, 
criminal  and  other  defective  Inmates  confined  In  the  State  hospitals,  reformatories,  charitable  and 
penal  Institutions;  and  If  In  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  board  procreation  by  any  such 
person  would  produce  children  with  an  Inherited  tendency  to  crime.  Insanity,  feeble-mlndedness, 
idiocy,  or  Imbecility,  and  there  Is  no  probability  of  an  Improvement  In  their  condition,  then  the 
board  shall  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  perform  such  operation  for  the  prevention  of  procreation 
that  shall  be  decided  to  be  most  effective.  All  orders  made  under  this  law  are  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  board,  as  appointed  by  Governor  Dlx,  consists  of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Andrews,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Chairman;  Dr.  Leomon  Thompson,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Secretary;  Dr.Wm.  J.  Wansboro,  Albany.  N.Y. 
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BLINDNESS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(From  a  report  of  Bureau  of  the  Census,  July  2,  1915.) 


The  blind  population  of  the  United  States  in  19' 0 
numbered  57,272,  or  62.3  to  each  100,000  of  the  total 
population  In  that  year.  Blindness  Is  less  common  in 
America  than  iu  most  other  countries;  it  has  ap- 
parently decreased  among  the  youngest  classes  of  the 
population  in  the  last  half  century;  it  is  more  preva- 
lent among  men  than  among  women;  it  is  very  much 
more  prevalent  among  Indians,  and  considerably 
more  prevalent  among  negroes  than  among  whites. 
Trades  taught  in  schools  or  workshops  tor  the  blind 
have  equipped  about  1,500  blind  persons  for  total  or 
partial  self-support. 

BLINDNESS    IN    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  world  is 
roughly  estimated  at  2,390,000  The  total  number 
enumerated  at  the  most  recent  censuses  of  the  blind 
In  all  countries  in  which  such  censuses  have  been 
taken  is  1,194,346.  These  countries  repre.seut  all  of 
Australia,  nearly  all  of  Europe  and  North  America, 
and  portions  of  South  America.  Africa,  and  A>iia,  to- 
gether with  certain  of  the  insular  possessions  of 
European  and  American  countries.  The  only  coun- 
tries and  provinces  in  which  the  ratios  of  the  blind  to 
the  total  population  are  lower  than  that  for  the 
United  States  (62.3  per  100,000)  are  Canada,  where 
the  ratio  was  44.9  per  100,000  In  1911;  Belgium, 
where  it  was  43.5  in  1910;  Denmark,  62  7  in  1911; 
Germany,  60.9  in  1900;  Netherlands,  46  3  in  1909; 
New  South  Wales,  61.4  in  1911;  Western  Australia, 
60.3  in  1911;  and  New  Zealand,  47.8  in  1911. 
WHERE  BLINDNESS   IS   MOST   PREVALENT. 

In  the  United  States  blindness  is  most  prevalent  in 
New  Mexico  and  Nevada,  in  which  States  the  ratios 
of  blind  to  total  population  in  1910  were  169  3  to 
100,000  and  118.5  to  100,000  respectively.  The  high 
ratios  for  these  States  are  due  to  the  fact  that  Indians, 
among  whom  trachoma  (granulated  eyelids)  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  those  sections  of  tlie  country 
constitute  relatively  large  elements  in  their  popula- 
tion. In  Arizona,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Ver- 
mont the  ratios  are  also  high — 95.9,  94.  S9  5,  and  84.6 
respectively.  "The  relatively  large  Indian  population 
of  Arizona  Is  responsible  for  the  high  ratio  in  that 
State;  trachoma  is  prevalent  in  certain  parts  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  and  in  Vermont  there  are 
relatively  more  people  of  advanced  ages  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  to  which  fact  is  doubtless  due 
the  high  ratio  for  that  State,  since  susceptibility  to 
blindness  increases  with  advancing  age 
SEX    AND    AGE. 

In  1850  and  at  every  succeeding  census  the  pro- 
portion blind  has  been  greater  among  males  than 
among  females.  In  1910  the  ratio  of  males  to  females 
among  the  blind  population  was  130  7  to  100,  whereas 
In  the  total  population  the  corresponding  ratio  was 
106  to  100.  In  the  majority  of  foreign  countries  a 
similar  condition  exists. 

Although  blindness  may  occur  at  any  time  of  life, 
It  is  peculiarly  a  defect  incident  to  old  age.  In  fact, 
approximately  one-half — 49  4  per  cent — of  the  blind 
population  reported  in  1910  were  60  years  of  age  and 
over,  whereas  only  about  one-fifteenth — 6  8  per  cent. 
— of  the  total  population  were  60  years  of  age  and 
over.  To  malie  the  comparison  in  another  way: 
The  median  age  of  the  total  population  in  1910  was 
24  years — -that  is,  one-half  the  population  were  under 
that  age  and  tlie  other  half  had  passed  it — while  the 
median  age  of  the  blind  population  was  59.6  years,  or 
nearly  two  and  one-half  times  as  great.  Among 
children  under  5  years  only  5  in  every  100,000  were 
blind;  but  among  persons  85  years  of  age  and  over, 
2,575  in  100,000  were  blind  Comparisons  with 
earlier  censuses  indicate  that  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease In  the  prev.alence  of  blindness  among  the 
younger  classes  of  the  population.    

THE    EUGENICS    RECORD    OFFICE. 

The  purposes  of  this  office  are  to  serve  eugenlcal  Interests  In  the  capacity  of  repository  ana 
clearing  house;  to  build  up  an  analytical  Index  of  the  traits  of  .American  families;  to  study  the  forces 
controlling  and  the  hereditary  consequences  of  marriage  matlngs,  differential  fecundity,  survival 
and  migration;  to  Investigate  the  manner  of  Inheritance  of  specific  human  traits;  to  advise  concerning 
the  eugenlcal  fitness  of  proposed  marriages;  to  train  field  workers  to  gather  data  of  eugenlcal  Import; 
to  maintain  a  limited  field  force  actually  engaged  In  gathering  data  for  eugenlcal  studies;  to  co-operate 
with  other  Institutions  and  with  persons  concerned  with  eugenlcal  study;  to  encourage  new  centres 
Of  eugenlcal  research  and  education;  to  publish  the  results  of  researches  and  to  aid  In  the  dissemination 
of  eugenlcal  truths. 

The  Eugenics  Record  Office  was  organized  In  October,  1910,  by  Charles  B.  Davenport  wltb^ 
funds  provided  by  Mrs.  E.  II.  Harriman,  who  has  remained  the  principal  patron  of  the  work.  It- 
has  also  received  generous  support  from  John  D.  Rockefeller. 

Chairman — Alexander  Graham  Bell.  Resident  Director — Charles  B.  Davenport.  Superintend- 
ent— H.   H.  Laughlln.      Address,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


RACE  AND  NATIVITY. 
Among  native  whites  the  number  of  blind  persons: 
per  100,000  population  of  the  same  race  and  nativity 
was  only  55,  whereas  for  the  total  population  the' 
ratio  was  62.3  to  100,000.  The  corresponding  ratios 
for  other  elements  of  the  population  were:  Foreign- 
born  whites.  74  6  to  100,000;  negroes,  90  to  100,000: 
Indians,  302.6  to  100,000;  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  all 
other  non-whites,  23.2  to  100,000.  The  fact  that 
blindness  Is  more  common  among  foreign-born  whites 
than  among  native  whites  is,  however,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  former  class  contains  relatively  more 
people  of  advanced  age  than  does  the  latter.  When 
the  comparison  Is  confined  to  persons  of  the  same 
age  the  lower  ratio  is  Invariably  found  among  the 
foreign-born  whiles.  The  remarkably  high  ratio  for 
Indians  is  due  to  the  prevalence  of  trachoma  (granu- 
lated eyelids)  on  Indian  reservations  The  low  ratios 
for  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  may  be  explained  in 
part  by  the  fact  that  the  members  of  these  races  in 
the  United  States  are  comparatively  young  and  are, 
as  a  rule,  engaged  in  occupations  having  no  particular 
hazard  of  blindne.ss.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the 
enumeration  of  the  blind  among  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  was  somewhat  deficient. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

Of  the  31,473  blind  males  10  years  of  age  and  over 
in  1910,  only  7,976,  or  25.3  per  cent.,  were  reported 
as  being  gainfully  employed,  while  of  the  24,000 
blind  females  10  years  of  age  and  over,  only  1,345,  or 
5.6  per  cent  ,  were  reported  as  gainfully  employed. 
The  corresponding  percentages  with  reference  to  the 
total  population  were  81.3  for  males  and  23.4  for 
females  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  more  than 
9,000  blind  persons  were  actually  self-supporting, 
since  In  most  cases  their  earnings  were  far  from  suf- 
ficient to  constitute  a  livelihood,  and  often  amounted 
to  a  mere  pittance  of  less  than  SlOO  a  year.  In  this 
connection  it  should,  of  course,  be  borne  In  mind  that 
a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  blind  popula- 
tion has  already  passed  the  age  when  retirement 
from  active  employment  usually  occurs,  so  that  the 
number  of  blind  persons  not  reporting  an  occupation 
does  not  by  any  means  indicate  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals lost  to  the  working  force  of  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  blindness 

Of  the  7,976  blind  males  reported  as  gainfully  em- 
ployed, 1,768,  or  22.2  per  cent  ,  were  returned  as 
farmers;  665,  or  8.3  per  cent.,  as  broom  makers;  646, 
or  8.1  per  cent  ,  as  musicians  and  teachers  of  music; 
619,  or  7.8  per  cent.,  as  retail  merchants  and  dealers 
(other  than  hucksters  and  peddlers);  401,  or  5  per 
cent.,  as  hucksters  and  peddlers;  349,  or  4.4  per  cent., 
as  piano  tuners;  242,  or  3  per  cent  .  as  chair  caners. 

Particular  interest  attaches  to  the  figures  for  those 
trades  which  have  been  found  especially  available  as 
a  means  of  employment  for  the  blind,  and  the  report- 
ing of  which  presumably  Indicates  the  receipt  of 
special  vocational  training  after  the  loss  of  vision. 
The  most  important  of  these  trades  are  broom  mak- 
ing, piano  tuning,  chair  caning,  basket  making,  mat- 
tress making,  carpet  and  rug  making,  weaving,  and 
hammock  and  net  making.  The  numbers  of  blind 
males  engaged  in  these  trades  In  1910  were  665,  349, 
242,  50,  45,  30,  19,  and  18  respectively,  making  a 
total  of  1,418,  or  17.8  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number 
of  gainfully  employed  blind  males. 

Of  the  1,345  blind  females  10  years  of  age  and  over 
reported  as  gainfully  employed  in  1910,  167,  or  12.4 
per  cent.,  were  returned  as  musicians  and  teachers 
of  music;  127,  or  9  4  per  cent  ,  as  farmers;  102,  or  7.6 
per  cent.,  as  knitters;  86,  or  6.4  per  cent.,  as  fancy 
workers;  and  56,  or  4  2  per  cent.,  as  professors,  school 
principals,  and  teachers. 


Mortality  Statistics  for  1913. 
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MORTALITY    STATISTICS    FOR    1913. 

(From  a  bulletin  Issued  by  the  Census  Bureau,  February  8,  1915.) 


The  annual  report  on  mortality  In  the  United 
States,  relating  to  the  calendar  year  1913,  shows  a 
death  rate  of  14.1  per  1,000  estimated  population  in 
the  registration  area  of  the  United  States,  a  slight 
Increase  as  compared  with  the  rate  for  1912. 
TOTAL    DEATHS    IN    REGISTRATION    AREA. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  (exclusive  of  stillbirths) 
In  the  registration  area,  which  now  contains  about 
two  thirds  of  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
was  890.848.  The  lowest  rate  ever  shown  In  the 
bureau's  reports  was  that  for  1912,  which  was  13.9 
per  1,000  There  has  been  a  marked,  though  not 
continuous,  decline  in  the  death  rate  since  1880,  when 
It  was  19  8  per  1,000,  based  on  the  deaths  among  17 
per  cent,  of  the  country  s  population 

The  registration  area  of  the  United  States,  as  con- 
stituted for  the  year  1913,  consists  of  24  States 
(In  one  of  which,  North  Carolina,  the  registration 
Is  restricted  to  municipalities  which  had  1,000 
population  or  over  in  1900).  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  41  cities  In  non-registration  States.  The  States 
and  cities  making  up  this  area  are  those  whose  regis- 
tration of  deaths  has  been  accepted  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  as  being  fairly  complete  (at  least  90  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  deaths),  and  from  which 
transcripts  of  the  death  certificates  recorded  under 
the  State  laws  or  municipal  ordinances  were  received 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  estimated  population  of  the  registration  area 
in  1913  was  63.298,718  It  has  grown  from  si.'C- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  land  area  of  the 
United  States  In  1880  to  38.6  per  cent,  in  1913,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  population  living  in  It  has  in- 
creased from  17  per  cent.  In  1880  to  65.1  per  cent,  in 
1913. 

COMPARISON  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
Comparative  figures  for  foreign  countries  are  not 
available  for  1913,  but  in  1912  the  only  important 
countries  or  provinces  having  lower  death  rates  than 
the  United  States  were  Norway  (13  4  per  1,000), 
England  and  Wales  (13.3),  Denmark  (13),  the 
Province  of  Ontario  (12  4),  Holland  (12.3),  Australia 
(11.2),  and  New  Zealand  (8  9) 

DEATH    RATES    OF    STATES. 

Following  are  the  death  rates  per  1,000  population 
In  1913  for  the  States  Included  within  the  registration 
area:  California,  14  5:  Colorado,  11.5;  Connecticut, 
15;  Indiana,  13.3:  Kentucky,  )3.3;  Maine.  15  3; 
Maryland,  16  2;  Massachusetts.  15:  Michigan,  13.9; 
Minnesota,  10.4;  Missouri,  12  5;  Montana,  12;  New 
Hampshire,  17.1;  New  Jersey,  14  3;  New  York,  15: 
North  Carolina  (figures  relate  only  to  municipalities 
having  a  population  of  1,000  or  over  In  1900),  16.8; 
Ohio,  13.8;  Pennsylvania,  14  6;  Rhode  Island,  15; 
Utah,  11;  Vermont,  15.8;  Virginia,  13  9;  Washington, 
8.5;  Wisconsin,  11.5 

The  lowest  death  rate  shown  by  any  registration 
State  was  that  for  Washington  (8.5  per  1.000),  while 
New  Hampshire's  rate  (17.1)  was  the  highest.  The 
fact  that  the  average  age  of  Washington's  population 
is  much  lower  than  that  of  New  Hampshire's  doubt- 
less constitutes  the  chief  reason  lor  this  difference; 
and  a  like  explanation  holds  good  In  many  similar 
ccses 

DEATH    RATES    FOR    CITIES 

Following  are  the  death  rates  per  1,000  population 
In  1913  for  the  50  registration  cities  with  populations 
of  100.000  or  over  In  1910  Separate  figures  for  white 
and  colored  persons  are  given  in  parentheses  for 
cities  in  which  the  colored  population  constituted 
10  per  cent   or  more  of  the  total  in  1910: 

Alabama — Birmingham,  17.4  (white,  12  3:  colored, 
25  2)  California— Los  Angeles,  15;  Oakland,  12  5; 
San  Francisco,  15.9.  Colorado — Denver,  13  7. 
CJonnectlcut — Bridgeport,  14.9;  New  Haven,  15.9. 
District  of  Columbia — -Washington,  17  3  (white, 
14  4;  colored,  24.4).  Georgia— Atlanta,  17.4  (white 
13.5;  colored,  25.2).  Illinois — Chicago,  15.1  In- 
diana— Indianapolis,  15  7.  Kentucky — Louisville. 
16.2  (White,  14.3;  colored,  24.8).  I>ouislana — New 
Orleans,  19.9  (white,  15.6;  colored.  31.9)  Maryland 
— Baltimore,  18.5  (white,  16  2;  colored,  31).  Massa- 
chusetts— Boston,  16  4;  Cambridge,  13.5;  Fall  River, 
17.2;  Lowell,  15.9;  Worcester,  15.8  Michigan- 
Detroit,  17.3;  Cirand  Rapids,  13.3.  Minnesota — ■ 
Minneapolis,  11.6;  St.  Paul,  11.     Missouri — Kansas 


City,  14.8;  St.  Louts,  14.9.  Nebraska— Omaha, 
13.9.  New  Jersey — Jersey  Cltv,  14.6;  Newark,  14  4; 
Paterson,  13.5.  New  York — Albany,  19  8;  Buffalo. 
15  8;  New  York,  14.3;  Rochester,  14  6,  Syracuse, 
15.7.  Ohio— Cincinnati.  16.9;  Cleveland,  14.2; 
Columbus,  15.3;  Dayton,  16;  Toledo,  16  2  Oregon — 
Portland,  9.5.  Pennsylvania — Philadelphia,  15.7; 
Pittsburgh,  17.1;  Scranton,  14  8.  Rhode  Island — 
Providence,  15  2.  Tennessee — Memphis,  20.8  (white, 
15.9;  colored,  28.2);  Nashville,  17.8  (white,  14  7; 
colored,  24).  Virginia — Richmond,  20  4  (white,  16.7; 
colored,  26  8).  Washington— Seattle,  8  4;  Spokane, 
8  9.     Wisconsin — Milwaukee,  12.7. 

The  lowest  rate  shown  by  any  of  these  cities  was 
that  for  Seattle,  Wash.  (8.4),  while  the  highest  (20.8) 
was  for  Memphis,  Tenn. 

DEATH    RATES   IN    CITIES   HAVING   LARGE 
COLORED    POPULATIONS. 

An  Interesting  feature  of  the  report  is  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  table  showing  comparative  death  rates  for 
white  and  colored  persons  (Including  Indians, 
Chinese,  and  Japanese)  in  67  cities  in  which  the 
colored  population  constituted  10  per  cent,  or  more 
of  the  total  In  1910  In  these  67  cities  (Including  two 
In  Kentucky  and  two  in  Maryland  in  which  the 
colored  population  constituted  less  than  10  per  cent, 
of  the  total),  taken  together,  the  death  rate  among 
the  white  in  1913  was  15  3  per  1,000.  while  among  the 
colored  population  it  was  26.8  The  highest  rate  for 
the  colored  was  37.2,  In  Charleston,  S  C  ,  and  the 
lowest  was  8.5,  In  Coatesvllle,  Pa 

By  the  aid  of  this  table  It  Is  possible  to  make  a 
much  fairer  comparison  between  the  bealthfulness 
of  different  cities,  on  the  basis  of  the  death  rates 
among  the  whites  alone,  than  could  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  general  death  rates.  For  example.  Birming- 
ham, Ala  ,  in  which  the  combined  death  rate  for 
white  and  colored  persons  was  17.4  per  1,000 — con- 
siderably above  the  average  for  large  cities- — shows 
a  rate  of  only  12  3  for  whites  alone—  a  little  less  than 
that  for  Oakland,  Cal  ,  and  considerably  less  than 
the  rates  for  many  other  cities 

AVERAGE  AGE  AT  DEATH 
The  average  age  at  death  for  both  sexes,  from  all 
causes  combined,  was  39.8;  for  males  alone,  39.2;  for 
females  alone.  40.6.  The  corresponding  averages  for 
1912  were  40  6,  39  9,  and  41.4.  The  report  cautions 
the  reader  not  to  confuse  the  average  age  at  death 
with  e.vpectation  of  life  as  given  in  life  tables. 

Nearly  18  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  were  of  Infants 
under  1  year  of  age.  and  more  than  25  per  cent  were 
of  children  under  5  years.  After  the  first  five  years 
of  age  deaths  are  most  frequent  among  persons  be- 
tween 70  and  74,  inclusive  This  applies  to  both 
sexes  combined  and  to  women  alone,  the  deaths 
among  these  groups  forming  6  56  per  cent,  and  6.88 
per  cent  respectively  of  the  corresponding  totals. 
For  men  alone,  however,  the  period  of  greatest 
mortality  is  between  the  ages  of  65  and  69,  inclusive, 
the  deaths  during  this  period  constituting  6  4  per 
cent,  of  the  total  for  males 

FEWER   DEATHS    FROM    TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  (all  forms)  de- 
clined from  149  5  per  100,000  population  in  1912  to 
147.6  in  1913.  The  rate  from  this  cause  shows  a 
continuous,  though  irregular,  decline  from  year  to 
year  since  1904 

The  death  rates  from  cerebral  hemorrhage  (apo- 
plexy) and  organic  heart  diseases  and  endocarditis 
also  declined  as  compared  with  1912,  the  former  from 
75.7  to  74.6  per  100,000  population,  and  the  latter 
from  151.2  to  147.1.  These  rates,  however,  are 
higher  than  in  most  of  the  years  between  1900  and 
1912. 

Although  the  rates  for  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria  and  croup,  pneumonia  (all  forms),  and 
diarrhcea  and  enteritis  (infants  under  2  years)  show 
increases  as  compared  with  1912,  there  has  been  a 
general  and  pronounced  decline  in  the  rates  from 
these  causes  since  1900. 

DEATHS    FROM    CANCER   INCREASING. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  an  alrao.st  con- 
tinuous increase  from  year  to  year  since  1900  in  the 
death  rates  from  cancer,  organic  heart  diseases  and 
endocarditis,   nephritis,  and  Brlght's  disease.     The 
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MORTALITY    STATISTICS    FOR    1913— Continued. 


most  marked  Increase  for  any  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant 12  causes  of  death  was  that  In  the  rate  for 
cancer,  which  rose  from  63  per  100,000  population  in 
1900  to  78.9  in  1913,  and  in  only  two  cases  did  the 
rate  for  any  year  between  1900  and  1913  show  a 
decrease  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 
DEATHS   FROM    SUICIDES   AND   VIOLENCE. 

There  were  9,988  suicides  in  the  registVatlon  area 
during  the  year  1913,  the  rate  being  15  8  per  100,000 
population —  a  slight  decrease  as  compared  with 
1912,  when  the  rate  was  16. 

In  the  registration  area  there  were  58,578  deaths 
from  violence  (including  homicide  and  legal  execu- 
tion but  excluding  suicide),  corresponding  to  a  death 
rate  of  92.5  per  100.000  population.  This  rate  shows 
a  considerable  Increase  as  compared  with  that  for 
1912.  which  was  88  9. 

DEATHS  CAUSED  BY  AUTOMOBILES  AND 
HORSES 
That  the  automobile,  in  spite  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  It  has  come  into  general  use.  is  still  less  deadly 
than  the  horse,  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
the  mortality  incident  to  its  operation  was  less 
In  1913  than  that  chargeable,  directly  and  Indlrectlv, 
to  man's  faithful  but  sometimes  erratic  friend  Dur- 
ing the  year  the  number  of  deaths  resulting  from 
automobile  accidents  and  injuries  was  2,488,  while 
the  number  due  to  injuries  and  aci^ldents  caused  by 
other  vehicles  (principally  horse  drawn)  was  2,381, 
and  the  number  caused  by  animals  (prlncipallv 
horses)  was  540.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1912 
were  1,758,  2,221,  and  543.  A  few  latalities  caused 
by  motorcycles  and  bicycles  are  included  In  those  due 
to  "other  vehicles,"  and  a  small  number  chargeable 
to  animals  other  than  horses  are  comprised  in  those 
caused  by  animals;  but,  after  making  due  allowance 
for  these  factors,  there  still  remains  a  considerable 
"margin  of  safety"  In  favor  of  the  automobile. 
Deaths  due  to  railway  accidents  and  injuries  during 
the  year  numbered  8,212.  and  those  resulting  from 
street-car  accidents  and  Injuries.  1,998.  The  corre- 
sponding figures  for  1912  were  8,209  and  1,832.  For 
the  first  time  the  number  of  fatalities  due  to  auto- 
mobile accidents  and  injuries  exceeds  the  number 
resulting  from  injuries  caused  by  other  vehicles  and 
also  exceeds  the  number  due  to  street-car  accidents. 

PRINCIPAL    CAUSES    OF    DEATH. 

(From  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Census  Bureau  Aoril 

20,  1915.) 

More  than  one-half  of  all  the  deaths  in  the  regis- 
tration area — which  in  1913  contained  about  65  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  nf  the  United  States — 
were  due  to  nine  causes:  Tuberculosis,  heart  diseases, 
pneumonia,  Bright's  disease  and  nephritis,  diarrhoea 
and  enteritis,  cancer,  apoplexy,  diphtheria  and 
croup,  and  typhoid  fever.  The  first  three  of  these 
maladies  alone  were  responsible  for  more  than  30  per 
cent  of  the  total  mortality  reported  for  that  year. 
The  death  rate  from  these  nine  causes  combined  in 
1913  was  810.4  per  100,000  population. 

Tuberculosis — Tuberculosis  in  its  various  forma 


SLH'?,?*l.^§''*21  victims  in  1913.  of  which  number 
80,812  died  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  (including 
acute  miliary  tuberculosis). 

A  comparison  of  the  mortality  among  whites  from 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  In  urban  and  rural  districts 
brings  out  a  very  considerable  difference  in  favor  of 
the  latter,  the  rates  in  1913  being  128.5  for  cities  of 
10,000  and  over,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  100.8  for 
places  of  less  than  10,000 

Heart  Diseases— The  deaths  from  heart  diseases 
(organic  diseases  of  the  heart  and  endocarditis)  in  the 
registration  area  In  1913  numbered  93,142,  or  147  1 
per  100,000  While  the  mortality  rate  for  tubercu- 
losis has  been  declining  from  year  to  year,  the  rate 
for  heart  diseases  has  been  rising. 

Pneumoni.a— Pneumonia  In  Its  various  forms  waa 
the  cause  of  83,778  deaths,  or  132.4  per  100,000,  In 
the  registration  area  during  1913.  The  mortality  rate 
for  pneumonia  in  1913  was  about  70  per  cent,  greater 
among  the  colored  population  than  among  the  whites. 

Bright's  Disease  and  Nephritis — The  only  re- 
maining death  rate  higher  than  100  per  100,000  la 
1913  was  that  for  Bright's  disease  and  "acute 
nephritis,"  102.9  The  total  number  of  deaths  due 
to  these  causes  In  1913  was  65,106,  about  nine-tenths 
of  which  were  caused  by  Bright's  disease,  the  re- 
mainder being  charged  to  acute  nephritis,  a  related 
kidney  disorder. 

Diarrhcea  and  Enteritis — Diarrhoea  and  enter- 
itis caused  57,080  deaths,  or  90.2  per  100,000,  in  the 
registration  area  in  191 3.  Of  these  deaths,  more  than 
four-fifths  were  of  infants  under  2  years  of  age.  and 
over  two-thirds  were  of  Infants  under  1  year. 

The  mortality  from  these  causes  fluctuated  greatly 
between  1900  and  1913,  but  on  the  whole  shows  a 
material  decline,  having  dropped  from  133  2  per 
100,000  In  the  earlier  year  to  90.2  in  the  later. 

Cancer- — Next  In  order  of  deadllness  comes  cancer, 
which  filled  nearly  50,000  graves  In  1913.  The  exact 
number  of  deaths  due  to  this  dreaded  malady  was 
49,928,  of  which  about  40  per  cent,  resulted  from 
cancers  of  the  stomach  and  liver. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  colored  population,  for 
which  the  death  rates  from  most  causes  are  much 
higher  than  for  the  whites,  shows  a  decidedly  low 
rate  tor  cancer — 57.3  per  100,000  for  the  entire  regis- 
tration area  In  1913,  as  compared  with  80  for  the 
whites. 

Apoplexy— Apoplexy  was  the  cause  of  47,220 
deaths,  or  74  6  per  100,000,  in  the  registration  area  in 
1913  This  rate  increased  gradually,  with  occasional 
slight  declines,  from  67.5  per  100.000  in  1900  to  75.7 
In  191a,  but  dropped  slightly  in  1913. 

Diphtheria  and  Croup — No  epidemic  disease 
produced  a  mortality  rate  as  high  as  20  per  100,000  in 
1913.  The  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria  and  croup 
numbered  11,920,  or  18.8  per  100,000.  In  that  year, 
the  rate  having  fallen  from  43.3  in  1900. 

Typhoid  Fever — Deaths  from  typhoid  fever  also 
showed  a  very  gratifying  decline  between  1900  and 
1913,  decreasing  from  35.9  per  100.000  in  the  earlier 
year  to  17.9  In  the  later,  or  by  almost  exactly  50 
per  cent. 


HUMAN    CREMATIONS    IN    AMERICA. 

(From  the. Institution  of  the  first  crematory  In  1876  down  to  and  Including  the  year  1913. 
Compiled  fof  the  Cremation  Association  of  America  by  Edwin  P.  Samson.  Treasurer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 

Crematories  at  the  following  places:  Ancon.  Panama;  Baltimore.  Md.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  Cambridge.  Mass  ;  Chicago.  111.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Davenport,  la.;  Denver, 
Col.;  Detroit.  Mich.;  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  Fresno,  Cal.;  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Lan- 
caster, Pa.;  Linden,  N.  J.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Mlddletown,  Ct.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  Montreal.  Canada;  New  York.  N.  Y.;  North  Bergen,  N.  J.;  Oakland,  Cal.;  Omaha,  Neb.; 
Pasadena,  Cal.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Sacramento, 
Cal.;  San  Diego.  Cal  ;  San  Francisco.  Cal.;  Seattle,  Wash.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Springfield,  Mass.;  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Tacoma.  Wash.;  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Vancouver,  B.  C;  Washington,  D.  C; 
Washington,  Pa.;  WatervlUe.  N.  Y. 

Cremations  in  the  following  years:  1876-1884,  28;  1885,  58;  1886,  110;  1887,  127;  1888,  187; 
1889,  239;  1890,  368:  1891,  459;  1892,  547;  1893,  644;  1894,  809;  1895,  1,005;  1896,  1,084;  1897. 
1,371;  1898,  1,668;  1899.  1,976;  1900,  2,363;  1901,  2,713;  1902,  3,200;  1903.  3.532;  1904,  4,093; 
1905,  4,328;  1906,  4.537;  1907.  5,436;  1908,  6.152;  1909.  5,690;  1010.  6,466;  1911,  7.524:  1912,  9,109; 
1913.  10.183.     Total,  86,006. 


Hirths  in  the   United  States. 
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THE    INSANE. 

(From  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Census  Bureau,  January  25,  1915.     The  report  is  based  upon  data  relative 

to  the  insane  In  hospltaLs  and  asylums  In  1910.) 

This  (ices  not  mean  that  a  majority  of  the  admis- 
sions to  institutions  for  the  insane  are  old  people. 
On  the  contrary,  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  Insane 
admitted  to  hospitals  were  over  (15  years  of  age,  while 
alMJut  57  per  cent    were  between  25  and  50  years  of 


MORE    MEN    INSANE    THAN    WOMEN. 

On  January  1,  1910,  there  were  98,695  males  In 
Institutions  for  the  Insane,  as  compared  with  89,090 
females,  and  during  the  year  1910  34,116  males  were 
admitted,  as  compared  with  26,653  females. 

There  were  208  5  male  inmates  of  insane  asylums  to 
every  100,000  males  in  the  total  population,  while  the 
corresponding  ratio  of  female  inmates  to  total  female 
population  was  199.6  to  100,000.  The  males  admitted 
during  the  year  1910  represented  a  ratio  of  72.1,  the 
females  a  ratio  of  59.7.  This  means  that  In  a  typical 
community  of  200,000  persons  equally  divided  as  to 
sex  208  of  the  males  would  be  found  in  Insane  asylums 
and  200  of  the  females,  and  in  the  course  of  one  year 
72  males  would  be  admitted  to  the  asylums,  as  com- 
pared with  60  females. 

The  number  of  males  In  asylums  for  the  Insane  has 
Increased  faster  than  the  number  of  females  In  1880 
the  two  sexes  had,  in  fact,  a  nearly  equal  representa- 
tion in  these  Institutions,  as  the  total  number  of  in- 
mates Included  20,635  males  and  20,307  female-s;  but 
by  1910  the  number  of  male  Inmates  had  incr-eased 
to  98,695  and  the  number  of  fc-raalc  inmates  to  89,096, 
so  that  the  males  outnumbered  the  females  by  a  ratio 
of  111  to  100.  The  excess  of  males  among  the  current 
admissions  in  1910  was  still  greater — 128  males  to 
100  females. 

ONE   REASON    WHY. 

Of  peculiar  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  table 
which  distinguishes  the  cases  diagnosed  as  alcoholic 
psychosis  or  general  paralysis — mental  diseases  which, 
generally  speaking,  are  the  aftermath  of  vice  and  dissi- 
pation. Of  the  34,1 16  males  admitted  to  hospitals  for 
the  Insane  In  1910.  8,356,  or  about  25  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number,  were  reported  as  suffering  from  one  or 
the  other  of  these  diseases,  while  the  number  of  fe- 
males having  the.se  diseases  was  only  1,851,  represent- 
ing about  7  per  cent  of  the  26,653  females  admitted. 
If  from  the  total  number  of  admissions  the  cases  of 
alcoholic  psychosis  and  general  paralysis  are  de- 
ducted, the  disparity  between  the  sexes  practically 
disappears.  There  are  left  of  the  total  admissions 
25,760  males  as  compared  with  24,802  females,  a 
slight  excess  of  males,  but  not  so  great  as  naturally 
would  result  from  the  fact  that  there  are  more  males 
than  females  in  the  general  population. 

The  table  following  shows  the  number  of  admis- 
sions to  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  1910: 


Males. 

Females. 

Total  number  admitted 

34,116 

26,653 

Having  general  paralysis 

Having  alcoholic  psychosis. . .  . 

Having  both  diseases 

All  other  cases 

2,989 

5,220 

147 

25,760 

895 

902 

54 

24,802 

COMPARISON  BY  AGE  PERIODS. 
The  statistics  give  the  number  of  Insane  of  ea^h  sex 
admitted  to  hospitals  in  each  age  period  per  100.000 
persons  of  the  same  age  and  sex  in  tlie  total  popula- 
tion. The  ratio  of  admissions  increases  with  advanc- 
ing years,  reaching  its  maximum  In  extreme  old  aw, 
when  senile  dementia  marks  the  weakening  of  the 
mental  faculties. 


age;  but  in  proportion  to  the  total  nimiber  of  people 
in  the  same  period  of  life  the  number  of  admissions  is 
larger  in  old  age  than  in  middle  life,  and  larger  in 
middle  life  than  l;i  youth.  In  fact,  very  few  young 
people  are  Included  In  the  admissions,  and  practically 
no  children. 

Throughout  the  entire  life  period  the  ratio  of  ad- 
missions for  males  Is  larger  than  that  for  the  other 
sex.  Upon  eliminating  the  cases  of  alcoholic  psy- 
chosis and  general  paralysis,  the  ratio  for  males  still 
remains  higher  than  that  for  females  up  to  the  age  of 
30  and  above  the  age  of  60,  but  is  lower  in  the  inter- 
vening years.  This  Indicates,  in  other  words,  that 
when  the  cases  of  general  paralysis  and  alcoholic 
psychosis  are  eliminated  tliere  are  more  cases  of  other 
forms  of  Insanity  among  women  than  among  men  In 
the  period  of  life  from  30  to  60  years  of  age,  but 
fewer  in  early  life  and  in  old  age. 
RATIO  OF  ADMISSIONS  TO  HOSPITALS  FOR 

THE   INSANE   PER   100,000   POPULATION 
OF  THE  SAME  SEX   AND   AGE. 


Cases  of 
General 

All 

Paralysis 

All   Other 

Cases. 

AND 

Cases. 

Ages. 

Alcoholic 

PSYC 

FIOSIS. 

Fe- 

Fe- 

Fe- 

Males 

males 

Males 
17.7 

males 
4.1 
0  1 

Males 

males 

All  ages . . 

72.1 

__59.7 
1.0 

54.4 

55.6 

Under  15  yrs 

1.21 

11       09 

15  to  19  yrs. . 

32.5 

23  5 

1  1 

07 

31.3     22  9 

20  to  24  yrs. . 

70.6 

55  1 

59 

2  1 

64  8     53  0 

25  to  29  yrs. . 

92.1 

79  2 

16  0 

•^9 

76.1;     75  2 

30  to  34  yrs. 

109  9 

98.8 

2J8 

6  7 

80.0,     92  2 

35  to  39  yrs. . 

121.6 

112  4 

41  9 

9  5 

79.6 

102  9 

40  to  44  yrs. . 

129.8 

1152 

48.6 

12  2 

81  3 

102.9 

45  to  49  yrs. . 

133.a;  120.5 

47  5 

11  1 

85.4 

109.4 

50  to  54  yrs. . 

128  5  120.9 

42  9 

9.7 

85.6 

1112 

55  to  59  yrs. . 

132  7  107  3 

39  1 

8:1 

93.6 

99  2 

60  to  64  yrs. . 

143  2,  lOS  6 

30.4 

7.3 

112.8 

101  3 

65  to  69  yrs. . 

145.3  114  8 

24.4 

7.2 

120.8 

107.5 

70  to  74  yrs. . 

177.0  141  6 

15.0 

5.4 

162.0 

136.2 

75  to  79  yrs. . 

204  1   150  0 

18.7 

7.7 

185.31  142  3 

80  yrs.  &  over 

224.0  192.7 

14.8 

58 

209.1 

187.0 

An  increa.se  of  insanity  is  probably  In  some  degree 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  rapid  growth  of  elties  In 
the  United  States.  Between  1880  and  1910  the  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  the  United  States  living 
in  urban  communities  increased  about  190  percent., 
while  the  rural  population  increased  only  about  40 
per  cent  As  a  result,  46  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  urban  in  1910,  as  com- 
pared with  30  per  cent,  in  1880.  The  percentage 
living  in  cities  of  over  100,000  Inhabitants  nearly 
doubled  in  the  same  Interval,  being  12.4  per  cent,  in 
1880  and  22.1  per  cent,  in  1910. 


THE    FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  nurober  of  feeble-minded  ia  institutions  on  January  1,  1910,  was  20,731;  on  January  1, 
1905,  the  number  was  15,318.  The  total  number  of  feeble-minded  in  the  United  States  has  tieen 
estimated  at  not  less  than  150,000,  Of  the  feeble-minded  in  institutions  47.2  per  cent,  were  under 
twenty  years  of  age  aud  76.4  per  cent,  were  under  thirty  years  of  age. 


BIRTHS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Births,  exclusive  of  stillbirths,  for  provisional  registration  area  based  on  transcripts  returned 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Area. 

Births, 
1910. 

Area. 

Births, 
1910. 

Area. 

Births, 
1910. 

Area. 

Births, 
1910. 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Indiana 

32,138 
12,164 
27,291 
56,309 
*60,732 
15,578 
20,568 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Hampshire 

86,766 
63,560 
43,840 
♦74,130 
t6,124 
9,385 

New  Jersey .... 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania .  . 
Rhode  Island .  . 
Utah 

53,942 

213,235 

100,969 

202,643 

13,439 

10,372 

Vermont 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Total  registra- 
tion Statest 

7,351 
19,211 
50,847 

Kentucky 

Maine 

1.187,616 

Maryland 

*  Figures  for  1911 
stillbirths. 


t  Includes  District  of  Columbia  and  excludes  North  Carolina.     %  Includes 
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MOTHER'S    DAY. 

SECOND    SUNDAY    IN    MAY. 

Its  object — An  all-nations'  and  simultaneous  observance  for  the  well-being  anfl  honor  of  the 
home. 

How  observed — Through  some  distinct  act  of  kindness,  visit,  letter,  gift  or  tribute,  show  remem- 
brance of  the  Mother  and  Father  to  whom  grateful  affection  Is  due.  Mother's  Day  Is  equally  a 
Father's  Day,  and  Is  designed  to  deepen  and  perpetuate  all  family  ties.  The  day  Is  so-called  be- 
cause In  most  countries  no  national  celebration  Is  In  special  honor  of  the  home  and  noble  motherhood. 

Its  slogan — In  honor  of  "The  Best  Mother  Who  Ever  Lived"  the  mother  of  your  heart.  The 
badge  Is  a  white  carnation.  Time  of  observance  Is  the  second  Sunday  In  May  by  churches  of  all 
creeds,  etc.  Schools  celebrate  on  Friday,  and  business  and  other  organizations  on  Saturday  pre- 
ceding second  Sunday  In  May. 

On  May  10,  1913,  a  resolution  passed  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
commending  Mother's  Day  for  observance  by  the  House  and  Senate,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  Cabinet  and  other  heads  of  Government  departments.  In  1913  the  Legislature  of 
Nebraska  made  Mother's  Day  a  State  flag  day  In  honor  of  the  patriotism  of  Nebraska's  true  homes 
and  mothers 

In  1914,  Hon.  J.  Thomas  Heflin,  at  the  request  of  the  founder  of  Mother's  Day,  Miss  Anna  Jarvls, 
Introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  joint  resolution  (which  was  agreed  to)  whereby  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  designate,  through  an  annual  proclamation,  the  second  Sunday  in  May  as 
Mother's  Day,  and  "request  the  display  of  the  American  flag  on  all  Government  buildings,  homes  and  other 
suitable  places." 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  issued  the  first  National  Mother's  Day  proclamation  on  Saturday,  May 
9,  1914,  asking  that  Sunday,  May  10  (second  Sunday  in  May,  1914),  be  observed  as  Mother's  Day  in 
accordance  with  the  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  ofhclal  recognition  of  Congress 
of  the  Mother's  Day  Movement  was  the  culmination  of  years  of  work  to  permanently  establish  a  day  for 
sons  and  daughters  of  ail  lands  to  honor  their  homes.  The  United  States  is  the  first  nation  of  the  world 
to  give  such  a  national,  patriotic  honor  and  tribute  to  its  homes  as  "the  fountain  head  of  the  State,"  and 
to  its  sons  and  daughters  "for  their  work  for  the  home,  moral  uplift  and  religion,"  for  the  good  of  the 
Government  and  humanity. 

For  several  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Governor  of  almost  every  State  in  the  Union  to  issue 
a  Mother's  Day  proclamation,  asking  citizens,  churches,  homes,  and  organizations  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  day.  Former  Governor  Colquitt  of  Texas  made  it  a  practice  to  pardon  a  number  of  prisoners  on 
Mother's  Day. 

Mother's  Day  International  Association — This  association  was  organized  to  promote  and 
protect  the  celebration  of  Mother's  Day  and  Its  work  In  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 
Any  son  or  daughter  of  any  country  Is    eligible  to  membership  In  the   Mother's  Day  Association. 

In  the  United  States  the  association  has  among  Its  honorary  national  officers  President  Wilson 
and  ex-Presldents  Roosevelt  and  Taft,  and  Governors,  or  other  prominent  citizens  of  the  various 
States.     Headquarters,  2031  N.  12lh  Street.   Philadelphia.  Pa. 


FATHER'S    DAY. 

TTip  Stat.e  of  Delaware  In  1913  granted  a  charter  to  Charlotte  K.  Ktrkbrlde  and  B.  Carrie  Stern- 
berg Ind  oth»sf5?thr?elebri,tlon\nder  Ihe  laws  of  that  State  of  "Father's  Day"'  on  the  first 
anndav  in  June  of  each  year.  In  accordance  with  the  request  of  these  Incorporators,  Representative 
THamoton  Moore  of  Pennsylvania,  on  October  2,  Introduced  a  bill  In  Congress  providing  that: 
"The  first  Sundarin  June  in  each  and  every  year  hereafter  be  designated  as  Father's  Day,  upon 
which,  as  an  expression  of  sentiment  corresponding  to  that  of  Mother's  Day,  the  rose,  Irrespective 
of  color,  shall  be  regarded  as  the  emblem." 

VITALITY    OF    LAST    CHILDREN. 

The  old  belief,  still  common  among  the  laity,  that  first-born  children  are  endowed  by  nature 
with  ereater  vitality  and  longevity  than  last-born,  has  Induced  Dr.  Alfred  Ploetz  of  Munich. 
Germfnv  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  to  ascertain  If  this  were  true.  He  compiled  the  returns 
f^oi^avervl^rge  number  of  families  of  the  nobility,  and  his  figures  show,  generally  speaking, 
thnTthetltalltv  of  flrit  to  ninth- born  children  varied  very  little,  but  that  from  the  tenth  to  the 
n?neteenth-bom  the  mortaUty  was  marked  y  greater.  Dr.  Ploetz's  figures  published  In  the  "Archly 
?U?  Rassen  und   alsellschafts-Blollgle."  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Heredity  of  the 

^'"^irthe^fXw'ln'^'table'Dr:  Ploetz  has  made  groupings  of  firstborn  children  second-born,  and 
so  on  and  It  was  his  object  to  find  out  how  many  of  theue  died  before  the  fifth  year.  Order  of 
birth.' number  of  children,  and  per  cent,  died,  as  follows: 

Fifth-born 311     26.0|Tenth   to  nineteenth- 

Sixth-born 249     26.1       born 302     34^ 

^To?n^.*°... "'".'!':     463     26.31  3.319     26.7 


First-born 614  26.4 

Second-born 539  24.9 

Third-born 455  26.4 

Fourth-born 386  25.6 


WILLS. 

A  WiLi,  OR  Testament  is  a  final  disposition  of  a  person's  property,  to  take  effect  after  his  death. 
A  codi^n^an  addition  or  alteratio^^^^^  disposition.     All  persons  are  competent  to.make  a  will 

excepUdiots^°pt?sons  of^un'^^^^^^  mind,  and  infa\ts.  In  ™anyjtates  a  wdl  of  ^"  ""?r^"r,^X^,^af  v 
deenied  revoked  by  her  subsequent  marriage.  A  nuncupative  or  unwritten  will  is  one  made  oj awj/ 
by  a  soldier  in  active  service,  or  by  a  mariner  while  at  sea.  toofofm-  nr  hvsomp  nerson  in  his 

Inmost  of  the  States  a  will  must  be  in  writing  signed  ^y  the  testatoi ,  or  by  some  p^ 
presence,  and  by  his  direction,  and  attested  by  witnesses,  .w'lo  m"f^s"bscribetheir  names  tl^e^^^^^^ 
ihe presence  of  the  testator.    The  form  of  wording  a  will  is  >mmaterial  m  long  as  ''« '"^ent  is  ciea^ 

AGE  at  which  persons  may  make  wills  is  in  most  of.  ^be  States  21  years     Males  and 
are  competent  to  make  wills    at  18  years  in    t^e  following  States^     ^So?rT')akota   Utah -and  fn 
waiian   Islands,  Idaho,  Montana.  Nevada,    North  pakota,   Oklahoma,   South  Dako^^^^ 
the  following  States  onlv  females  at  18  years:  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  JViaryjana, 

^InYhe  MTow"#i°Sta^s'pe?sons  of  18  years  may  dispose  of  personal  property  only:  Alabama, 
Arkansal  M  ssourf  Oreeon  Rhode  island  Virginia.  West  VlrginTa;  in  Georglaany  one  over  14  years 
and  tn  L^ui^anranV  one^bver  16  yeani  is  competent  to  make  a  will .  In  Colorado  persons  of  17  years, 
andfn  Nevv'YoX.^a°es  of/s  an'd'tonales  of  16  years  may  dispose  ^^  £"«0Sf  ^^-^.YcCsemflr 
Most  of  the  States  require  two  witnesses,  except  in  Connecticut  (3),  Maine  (3),  Massachusetts  i<i;, 
Kew  Hampshire  (3),  South  Carolina  (3),  Vermont  (3). 
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LEGISLATION    OF    NEW    YORK    IN    1915. 

LIST  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  LAWS  PASSED  BY  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 

LEGISLATURE  OF  1915. 


The  Legislature  of  New  York  In  1915  In  addition 
to  passing  laws  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  sub- 
mission to  the  people  atthe  polls  In  1915  a  proposition 
to  expend  527,000,000  In  the  further  improvement 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  the  Oswego  Canal  and  the  Cham- 
plain  Canal. 

The  Legislature  of  1915  also  approved  of  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  permitting 
women  to  vote  and  another  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution making  the  following  provisions: 

In  case  any  annual  tax  heretofore  Imposed  for 
the  payment  of  a  debt  authorized  by  vote  of 
the  people  under  the  Constitution  will,  if  con- 
tinued, provide  for  the  payment  of  the  Interest 
on  such  debt  as  it  falls  due  and  also  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  of  such  debt  before  it 
becomes  due,  the  Legislature  may  amend  the  law 
by  reducing  the  rate  of  such  tax,  provided  that 
the  same  shall  not  be  reduced  below  a  sum  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  interest  on  such  debt  as  it 
falls  due  and  also  the  principal  of  such  debt 
when  it  becomes  due. 

The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
direct  the  Comptroller  or  any  officer  of  the  State 
to  Impose  a  tax  sufficient  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  for  the  protection  of 
any  sinking  fund  of  the  State 
Both  of  these  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution were  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  at  the 
Fall  election  of  1915. 

The  list  of  the  more  Important  laws  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  1915  is  as  follows: 

Chapter  1 — AbolLshed  the  Board  of  Claims  and 
re-established  a  Court  of  Claims,  with  three  Judges, 
with  terms  of  three,  six  and  nine  years  respectively; 
and  thereafter  nine  years  each;  and  also  authorized 
the  temporary  appointment  of  two  additional  Judges. 
The  Court  of  Claims  was  granted  all  the  powers  of 
the  former  Board  of  Claims  and  also  given  Juris- 
diction over  private  claims  against  the  State,  and 
also  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  State  against  a 
claimant. 

Chapter  2 — ^Authorized  the  payment  of  Interest 
not  to  exceed  4H  per  cent,  on  certain  bonds  of  the 
State. 

Chapter  3 — Provides  that  a  Regent  of  the  Uni- 
versity "shall  be  elected  by  the  Legislature  on  Joint 
ballot  of  the  two  Houses  thereof." 

Chapter  4 — Abolished  the  office  of  State  Fire 
Marshal. 

Chapter  9 — Authorized  the  Governor  and  State 
Civil  Service  Commission,  prior  to  July  1,  1915,  to 
continue  provisional  lists  of  civil  service  appointees 
If  It  should  be  found  Impossible  to  provide  an  appro- 
priate eligible  list. 

Chapter    10 — Appropriated    $10,000,000    for    the 
construction  and  Improvement  of  public  highways. 
Chapter   17 — Abolished  the  Department  of  Effi- 
ciency and  Economy. 

Chapter  26 — Permits  New  York  City  to  acquire 
a  site  beyond  its  limits  for  the  use  of  the  "New  York 
City  Reformatory  of  Misdemeanants." 

Chapter  28— Added  "Italy"  to  the  "Empire  of 
Germany,"  as  one  In  which  acknowledgments  may  be 
taken  before  a  Judge  of  a  Court  of  Record  or  before 
a  Notary  Public. 

Chapter  30 — Makes  it  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  send  up  an  unpiloted  hot  air  balloon  in  any  county 
which  Includes  part  of  the  forest  preserve  or  In  an 
adjoining  county. 

Chapter  32 — Repealed  Chapter  774  of  the  laws 
of  1913  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  the  housing 
of  the  people  In  cities  of  the  second  class." 

Chapter  36 — Authorizes  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  any  village  adjacent  to  a  city  of  the  first  class  to 
adopt  a  building  code. 

Chapter  41 — ^Incorporates  Herring  College,  "for 
the  education  of  youth  in  the  higher  branches  of 
knowledge  and  more  particularly  as  an  Institution 
of  learning  in  the  mechanic  arts  " 

Chapter  42 — Increased  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
aides  on  the  military  staff  of  the  Governor  and 
authorized  the  Governor  to  appoint  two  aides  from 
officers  on  the  reserve  list. 


Chapter  45 — Ended  the  terms  of  five  appolntlv?" 
members  of  the  State  Fair  Commission  and  author- 
ized the  Governor  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  appoint  five  successors  to  them  for  term? 
of  one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  years  respectively — • 
the  succeeding  terms  to  be  of  five  years  duration  each. 

Chapter  51 — Provides  that  in  the  construction 
of  public  works  by  the  State  or  a  municipality,  or 
by  persons  contracting  with  the  State  or  such  muni- 
cipality, "preference  shall  be  given  to  citizens  over 
aliens,"  but  that  "aliens  may  be  employed  when 
citizens  are  not  available." 

Chapter  56 — -Amends  the  Insurance  law  In  relation 
to  the  fees  to  be  charged  for  brokers'  certificates  of 
authority. 

Chapter  76 — Providing  for  the  printing  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

Chapter  79 — Authorizes  Police  and  Fire  Com- 
missioners of  New  York  to  rehear  charges  against 
policemen  and  firemen  under  certain  conditions. 

Chapter  82 — ^Provides  that  no  person  shall  be  en- 
listed in  the  National  Guard  more  than  forty-five 
years  of  age  unless  he  is  a  man  who  has  been  honor- 
ably discharged  after  service  of  at  least  three  years 
as  an  enlisted  man  in  the  National  Guard  of  another 
State  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  the  Army 
or  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States;  and  also  that 
no  man  shall  be  enlisted  who  Is  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age,  except  that  men  who  are  sixteen  years 
or  more  may  be  enlisted  as  musicians. 

Chapter  83 — Providing  for  the  appointment  of  an 
additional  County  Judge  In  Kings  County. 

Chapter  85 — Adds  the  Commanders  and  Treas- 
urers of  Sons  of  Veterans  Camps  to  the  list  of  persons 
who  shall  supervise  the  expenditure  of  money  given 
In  observation  of  Memorial  Day. 

Chapter  90 — Provides  that  "when  the  Major- 
General"  of  the  National  Guard,  "under  the  direction 
of  the  Governor,  orders  a  general  court-martial  he 
shall  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  proceedings  and 
forward  the  same  to  the  Governor,  and  the  sentence 
of  such  a  court  shall  not  be  carried  into  effect  until 
confirmed  by  the  Governor,  and  then  only  as  so 
confirmed." 

Chapter  94 — Incorporates  the  James  Stokes 
Society  "for  the  purpose  of  the  establishment,  main- 
tenance, conduct  and  management  of  work  and 
facilities  for  the  moral,  intellectual  and  physical 
development  of  young  men  in  the  Empire  of  Russia 

Chapter  95 — Incorporates  the  Valeria  Home  to 
found  and  maintain  a  recreation  and  convalescent 
home  "for  people  of  education  and  refinement  who 
cannot  afford  independent  homes." 

Chapter  97— Increasing  from  seven  to  fifteen  mill- 
ion dollars  the  amount  of  property  which  may  be 
held  by  the  International  Committee  of  Young: 
Men's  ChrUtian  Associations. 

Chapter  101 — Extends  two  years  from  December 
31,  1915,  the  time  for  the  New  York  Connecting  Rail- 
road Company  to  finish  Its  road. 

Chapter  104 — Appropriating  5425,000  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  of  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Commission. 

Chapter  106 — -Permits  counties  to  borrow  money- 
for  the  alteration  of  county  buildings. 

Chapter  115 — Ratifying  the  tax^  levied  In  1914 
upon  the  assessment  rolls  of  the  several  towns  for 
highway  improvements. 

Chapter  119 — Permits  the  American  Institute  ot 
Architects  to  establish  branches  In  any  part  of  the 
Territories  or  dependencies  of  the  United  States^ 

Chapter  120 — Declares  that  no  poor  or  Indigent 
soldier,  sailor  or  marine  who  has  served  in  the  ipllitary" 
or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  "and  who  haa 
been  honorably  discharged  from  such  service,"  nor 
his  family,  nor  the  families  of  any  who  may  be 
deceased  shall  be  sent  to  any  almshouse,  but  shall 
be  relieved  and  provided  for  at  their  homes  so  far 
as  practicable,  provided  they  have  been  residentsi 
of  the  State  one  year. 

Chapter  132 — Authorizes  the  Board  of  Supervisors: 
of  any  county  to  submit  the  question  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  tuberculosis  hospital  to  the  voters  of  a 
county. 
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LEGISLATION  OF  NEW  YORK  IN   \9\S— Continued. 


Chapter  133 — Provides  that  a  child  or  person  not 
vaccinated  shall  not  be  admitted  or  received  into  a 
school  in  a  city  of  the  first  or  second  class  and  that 
In  any  other  city  or  school  district  wherever  smallpox 
exists  and  the  State  Commissioner  of  Health  has 
so  certified,  every  child  or  person  must  be  excluded 
from  schools  until  they  furnish  a  vaccination  certifi- 

Chapter  134 — Appropriating  $40,000  for  the  Im- 
provement of  highways  and  bridges  on  Indian 
reservations. 

Chapter  135 — Appropriating  $1,880,000  to  pay  the 
State's  proportion  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
the  repair  of  highways. 

Chapter  139 — Empowering  Investment  companies 
to  charge  a  certain  sum  for  loans. 

Chapter  146 — Authorizing  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
to  take  an  oath  or  afUdavit  required  or  authorized 
by  law,  except  an  oath  to  a  juror,  or  a  witness  upon  a 
trial,  an  oath  of  office  and  an  oath  or  acknowledg- 
ment required  by  law  to  be  taken  before  a 
particular  officer 

Chapter  147 — Provides  for  the  placing  of  head- 
stones at  the  grave  of  any  wife  or  widow  of  any 
honorably  discharged  soldier,  sailor  or  marine  who 
served  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States. 

Chapter  150 — Makes  it  unlawful  witliout  the 
owner's  consent  to  cause  to  be  painted,  printed, 
placed  or  affixed,  any  business  advertisement  on  any 
stone,  tree,  fence,  stump,  pole,  building  or  other 
object. 

Chapter  151 — Increases  from  thirty  cents  to 
forty-flve  cents  the  compensation  of  counties,  to  be 
paid  by  the  State,  for  the  expense  of  caring  for  each 
tramp. 

Chapter  154 — Authorizes  courts  to  grant  leave  to 
a  membership  corporation  to  convey  real  property 
without  consideration  to  a  religious  corporation,' if 
the  membership  corporation  is  incorporated  for 
religious  or  Sunday  school  purposes. 

Chapter  155 — Provides  tor  an  enumeration  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  State. 

Chapter  158 — Authorizes  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls 
at  Hudson  to  place  any  child  of  an  inmate  of  that 
institution  under  the  care  and  custody  of  a  proper 
person  willing  to  assume  such  care  and  pay  for  the 
care  and  Rialntenance  of  such  child  at  a  reasonable 
rate  until  the  mother  of  such  child  shall  have  been 
discharged  from  tlie  institution. 

Chapter  161 — Authorizes  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  to  furnish  gratuitously,  or  otherwise, 
for  male  and  female  students  actual  residents  or 
employes  of  the  City  of  New  York,  special  courses 
and  courses  of  study  In  vocational  subjects  and  civic 
administration 

Chapter  165 — Appropriating  $50,000  for  the  pre- 
vention, or  eradication  of  destructive  diseases  or 
insect  peets  of  plant  or  of  domestic  animal  life. 

Cliapter  166 — Appropriating  $65,000  for  contin- 
gent expenses  of  the  Legislature. 

Chapter  167 — Amending  the  Compensation  act 
by  providing  that  claims  for  compensation  may  be 
presented  to  employers,  and  if  rejected  or  not  re- 
ported upon  to  the  Industrial  Commission  by  them 
the  claim  may  be  presented  to  the  Commls.sion 

Chapter  168 — Provides  that  any  employer  may 
advanee  compensation  to  an  injured  employe  prior 
to  an  award  by  the  Industrial  Commission. 

Chapter  169 — Amending  the  tax  law  in  relation 
to  taxes  or  secured  debts;  providing  for  the  payment 
of  one-half  per  centum  on  the  face  value  thereof. 

Chapter  174 — -Abolishing  the  State  Board  of 
Estimate. 

Chapter  175 — 'Making  void  any  transfer  by  an 
honorably  discharged  soldier,  sailor  or  marine  of  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  Spanish-American  War  of  a  license  for  hawking 
and  peddling. 

Chapter  176 — -Declaring  that  dogs  must  not  be 
permitted  to  run  at  large  In  any  forest  of  the  forest 
preserve 

Chapter  181 — Stating  when  a  husband  and  wife 
are  not  competent  witnesses  and  when  they  are. 

Chapter  187 — Providing  for  the  formation  of  as- 
eoclatlons  of  troops  or  squadrons  of  cavalry. 

Chapter  189 — Providing  that  every  tenement 
house  hereafter  erected,  exceeding  two  stories  in 
height,  shall  have  at  least  two  independent  ways  of 


egress  and  that  every  non-fireproof  tenement  house 
exceeding  two  stories  in  height  erected  prior  to 
April  18,  1912,  shall  be  provided  either  with  fireproof 
outside  stairways  or  with  fire  escapes  directly  ac- 
cessible to  each  apartment  without  passing  through  a 
public  hallway. 

Chapter  190 — Adding  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  the 
officials  before  whom  an  acknowledgment  or  proof 
of  conveyance  of  real  property  may  be  made. 

Chapter  194^ — Providing  lor  the  payment  of  State 
tuition  for  pupils  in  contracting  districts 

Chapter  196 — Amending  the  Code  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure in  relation  to  the  rights  of  a  defendant  In  a 
criminal  action  to  include  defendants  charged  with 
a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Tenement  House 
law. 

Chapter  204 — Providing  for  the  use  of  hollow 
cement  blocks  in  lower  lire  escapes,  entrance  halls 
and  elevator  vestibules  of  tenement  houses. 

Chapter  213 — Authorizes  the  removal  of  human 
remains  from  one  cemetery  of  a  religious  corporation 
to  another  cemetery  owned  by  it  In  a  town  adjoining 
the  town  or  city  in  which  the  cemetery  is  located. 

Chapter  216 — Provides  that  every  State  officer, 
employe,  board,  department  or  commission  re- 
ceiving money  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  State  from  fees, 
penalties,  costs,  fines,  sales  of  property  or  otherwise 
shall  on  the  fifth  day  of  each  month  pay  to  the  State 
Treasurer  all  such  money  received  during  the  pre- 
ceding month  and  on  itie  same  day  file  a  detailed 
verified  statement  of  such  receipts  with  the  Comp- 
troller This  law  does  not  apply  to  the  manufac- 
turing fund  of  the  Slate  prisons,  nor  to  the  receipt.s 
of  the  manufacturing  departments  of  the  State  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane,  nor  to  the  convict  deposit  and 
miscellaneous  earning  fund  of  the  State  prisons. 

Chapter  217 — Provides  for  the  grading  of  apples. 

Chapter  225 — Appropriating  $1,634,277.01  for  the 
improvement  of  highways. 

Chapter  226— Appropriating  $1,800,000  for  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  public  highways. 

Chapter  227 — Authorizing  a  peace  officer  or  con- 
stable of  a  town  to  forbid  the  sale  or  giving  away  of 
liquor  to  certain  persons  by  a  notice  in  writing. 

Chapt-er  228 — Establishing  local  boards  of  child 
welfare. 

Chapter  231 — Amending  the  Code  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure by  adding  a  new  provision  respecting  writs 
of  certiorari  and  mandamus  and  proceedings  there- 
under. 

Chapter  233 — Making  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
a  person  who  with  intent  to  defraud  puts  false  labels 
on  container?  of  food  products. 

Chapter  234 — Adds  a  new  section  to  the  Labor  law 
dealing  with  explosives  and  regulating  their  trans- 
portation and  sale. 

Chapter  237 — Appropriating  $150,000  for  the  re- 
pair and  improvement  of  existing  mechanical  and 
other  structures  of  tne  canals  of  the  State. 

Chapter  240 — -Materially  amends  the  Railroad 
law's  provisions  In  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the 
expense  of  constructing  new  crossings 

Chapter  241— Amends  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure 
in  relation  to  bonds  of  committees  or  special  guard- 
ians In  proceedings  for  the  disposition  of  the  real 
property  of  infants,  lunatics,  idiots  or  habitual 
drunkards,  by  providing  that  a  court  must  make  an 
order  directing  the  filing  of  a  bond  with  the  clerk  of 
the  court  with  either  individual  or  corporate  surety 
approved  by  the  court  as  to  form,  amount  and 
sufficiency  of  surety,  as  a  condition  for  the  falthfiU 
discharge  of  the  trust. 

Chapter  243 — Authorizes  Boards  of  Supervisors  to 
give  care  to  honorably  discharged  soldiers,  sailors  or 
marines  of  the  United  States,  or  to  their  families  if 
they  are  deceased. 

Chapter  250 — Incorporates  the  union  of  orthodox 
Jewish  Congregations  ot  America. 

Chaptex  253- — ^Amends  the  Village  law  in  relation 
to  notice  to  be  given  non-residents  of  the  amount  of 
the  tax  assessed 

Chapter  254 — Makes  a  receiver  and  his  accounts 
subject  to  the  control  of  a  court. 

Chapter  256 — Incorporates  the  associated  lodges 
of  the  Independent  Order  B'rith  Abraham  of  New 
York  City 

Chaptar  260 — Appropriated  $465,000  for  making 
an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State. 

Chapter  261 — Permitting  the  State  Commissioner 
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of  Highways  to  enter  into  supplemental  contracts 
for  the  construction  or  improvement  of  State  high- 
ways. 

Chapter  265 — Reapproprlatlng  $490,444,37  for  the 
use  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Palisades  Interstate 
Parle. 

Chapter  266 — Defines  void  marriages  and  also 
amends  the  law  in  regard  to  marriage  after  divorce 
for  adultery. 

Chapter  269 — -Permits  savings  banks  to  invest, 
deposits  and  guaranty  funds  in  certain  judgments 
against  the  State, 

Chapter  272 — Maizes  provisions  for  the  payment 
of  the  debts  of  Illegal  corporations. 

Chapter  273 — Amends  the  Personal  Property  law 
In  relation  to  pledging  merchandise  and  accounts 
receivable  or  other  choses  in  action  created  by  sale 
thereof. 

Chapter  275 — Giving  a  Surrogate  the  right  to  sub- 
mit to  a  jury  any  controverted  question  of  fact  in 
the  probate  of  a  will. 

Chapter  278 — Permitting  the  sale  of  gasoline,  oil 
and  tires  on  Sunday 

Chapter  279 — -An  act  relating  to  the  organization 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  the  city 
of  New  Yorlt,  and  repealing  certain  statutes  affecting 
such  court 

Chapter  282 — Including  In  the  list  of  institutions 
to  use  the  labor  of  convicts,  workhouses  and  county 
jails. 

Chapter  283 — Authorizing  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Works  to  expend  535,000  to  provide  suitable 
facilities  for  the  towing  of  boats  over  sections  or 
portions  of  the  Improved  canals. 

Chapter  284 — Abolishes  the  office  of  Coroner  in  the 
city  of  New  York  on  January  1,  1918,  and  creates 
the  office  in  that  city  of  Chief  Medical  Examiner. 

Chapter  286 — -Defines  vagrancy. 

Chapter  287 — Provides  that  the  Governor  from 
time  to  time  and  in  advance  of  the  entry  of  an  organi- 
zation into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States 
may  appoint  and  commission  the  officers  of  the 
National  Guard  necessary  for  the  "depot  units" 
authorized  to  be  formed  in  place  of  such  organization 
by  selection  from  the  reserve  list  of  officers  in  the 
first  instance. 

Chapter  288 — Amends  the  law  In  respect  to  the 
earnings  of  prisoners  confined  in  the  State  prisons, 
reformatories  and  penitentiaries. 

Chapter  290 — Amends  the  military  law  in  regard 
to  the  expenses  of  armories  and  the  acquisition  of 
Bites  for  them. 

Chapter  294 — Permits  credit  unions  to  invest 
money  received  by  them  in  certain  securities  which 
are  authorized  as  investments  for  savings  banks. 

Chapter  295 — Authorizes  courts  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding to  appoint  three  physicians  to  examine  a 
person  under  arrest  to  determine  his  soundness  of 
mind. 

Chapter  300 — -Authorizes  town  boards  to  establish 
public  parks. 

Chapter  301 — -Provides  for  the  Incorporation  of  a 
body  corporate  in  New  York  City  to  be  known  as 
"Honor  Roll  Relief  Fund"  to  promote  the  social  and 
physical  welfare  of  the  members  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Chapter  307 — Authorizes  Boards  of  Supervisors 
to  establish  county  farm  schools. 

Chapter  308 — Amends  the  Greater  New  York 
Charter  in  relation  to  proposals  for  serial  bonds. 

Chapter  309 — Amends  the  Greater  New  York 
Charter  In  relation  to  the  issue  of  corporate  stock. 

Chapter  310— Authorizes  the  Police  Commissioner 
of  New  York  City  or  the  deputv  examining,  hearing 
or  investigating  the  charges  against  a  policeman  to 
suspend  judgment  If  the  accused  pleads  guilty,  or  after 
trial,  and  to  place  the  member  of  the  force  so  found 
guilty  upon  probation  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
one  year. 

Chapter  317 — Creating  a  Stat«  Tax  Department. 

Chapter  318 — Abolishing  the  Conservation  De- 
partment with  three  Commissioners  at  its  head  and 
substituting  one  with  only  one  Commissioner  at  its 
head 

Chapter  327 — Makes  numerous  changes  in  the 
Public  Health  law  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  habit- 
forming  drugs. 

Chapter  330 — Provides  a  reserve  list  for  non-com- 


missioned officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  active 
miUtla. 

Chapter  332 — A  general  act  in  regard  to  the  com- 
pensation of  Supervisors. 

Chapter  333 — Amends  the  law  In  regard  to  tem- 
porary loans  and  revenue  bonds  of  the  State;  declar- 
ing that  the  total  amount  of  notes  or  renewals  issued 
shall  at  no  time  exceed  the  total  amount  of  bonds 
authorized  to  be  issued 

Chapter  335 — ^Appropriates  S99,000  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  Reserva- 
tion at  Saratoga  Springs, 

Chapter  338 — ^Appropriated  $500,000  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Constitutional  Convention, 

Chapter  340 — Changes  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Congressional  Districts, 

Chapter  342 — Makes  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  four  years  persons  who  injure  property  of  more 
than  S250  in  value. 

Chapter  343 — Limiting  the  hours  of  work  of  a  male 
apprentice  over  the  age  of  sixteen  years  employed  in 
a  grocery  store  in  a  flrst-class  city  to  seventy  hours 
o    wppk 

Chapter  347 — In  relation  to  the  enforcement  of 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Industrial  Board  relating 
to  the  prevention  of  and  protection  against  fire. 

Chapter  348 — Specifies  the  lees  that  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  upon  the  registration  or  re- 
registratlon  of  a  motor  vehicle. 

Chapter  352 — Makes  changes  and  additions  to  the 
law  relating  to  the  adoption  of  minors  and  others. 

Chapter  354 — Authorizes  the  Appellate  Division 
or  its  presiding  Justice  to  issue  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  concerning  a  prisoner  sentenced  to  death, 
upon  the  application  or  notice  to  the  District- 
Attorney  of  the  county  In  which  the  attendance  of 
the  prisoner  Is  desired  and  upon  proof  that  such 
prisoner  Is  a  necessary  and  material  witness  in  a 
criminal  action  then  pending. 

Chapter  361 — Increasing  from  two  months  to  four 
months  the  period  of  provisional  appointments  in 
the  Civil  Service  of  the  State  and  its  sub-divisions. 

Chapter  363 — Further  Increases  the  power  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  to 
give  aid  to  the  blind. 

Chapter  369 — Provides  that  a  domestic  fire  insur- 
ance corporation  shall  not  establish  a  guaranty  sur- 
plus fund  and  special  reserve  fund  after  June  1, 
1915.  ,     ^ 

Chapter  372 — Defines  the  guaranty  fund  of  savings 

Chapter  373 — -Authorizes  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  of  New  York  in  the  absence  of 
the  Mayor  to  preside  at  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  Greater  New  York. 

Chapter  381 — Makes  provisions  for  the  practice 
of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery. 

Chapter  382 — Provides  that  county  bonds  shall 
be  registered  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  county. 

Chapter  384 — Provides  that  persons  violating  any 
lawful  notice  issued  by  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Health  shall  be  liable  to  the  people  of  the  State  for 
a  civil  penalty  of  not  exceeding  $50  for  every  such 
violation. 

Chapter  386 — Prescribes  the  hours  of  labor  and 
time  for  meals  of  minors  and  women. 

Chapter  390 — Makes  guUty  of  a  felony  a  person 
"who  carries  or  possesses  a  bomb  or  bombshell  or 
who  with  intent  to  use  the  same  unlawfully  against 
the  person  or  property  of  another  carries  or  possesses 
any  explosive  substance." 

Chapter  391 — Incorporating  the  Italian-American 
Civic  Association. 

Chapter  392 — Authorizing  tlie  Board  of  Trustees 
of  a  village  to  accept  in  Its  behalf  a  gift  of  a  building 
or  its  site  for  municipal  purposes 

Chapter  403 — Authorizes  the  Trustees  of  Public 
Buildings  to  purchase  furniture  and  equipment  for 
use  in  the  Capitol  or  In  any  building  held  by  the 
trustees  by  lease  "from  the  funds  appropriated  to 
each  department  or  commission  for  such  purpose," 

Chapter  407 — Incorporating  the  Church  Peace 
Union  (founded  by  Andrew  Carnegie)  "to  advance  tlie 
cause  of  ptace  among  nations,  to  hasten  the  abolition 
of  international  war.  and  to  encourage  and  promote 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  differences," 

Chapter  410 — Annexing  to  Kings  County  a  part 
of  Queens  County, 

Chapter  412— Providing  that  the  taxes  in  pay- 
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ment  of  Memorial  Day  observances  shall  not  exceed 
In  any  one  year  a  sum  equal  lo  twenty^flve  hun- 
dredths of  a  mill  on  each  dollar  of  valuation  of  prop- 
erty In  a  town. 

Chapter  415 — Providing  that  the  State  Comp- 
troller shall  secure  a  promise  of  Interest  In  advance 
of  depositing  court  funds  paid  into  any  trust  com- 
pany, bank,  banking  association  or  banker. 

Chapter  420 — Incorporating  ihe  Woman's  Board 
of  Home  Missions  of  ihe  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Chapter  428 — -Authorizing  second-clasa  cities  to 
make  temporary  and  funded  debts. 

Chapter  434 — Providing  that  a  person  who  ma- 
liciously by  the  explosion  oj  gunpowder  destroys  or 
damages  any  building  If  thereby  the  life  or  safety 
of  a  human  being  Is  endangered  may  be  Imprisoned 
lor  a  term  of  twenty-flve  years. 

Chapter  437— Authorizing  the  Perry's  Victory 
Centennial  Commission  to  expend  $50,000  In  aiding 
In  the  erection  of  a  suitable  and  permanent  memorial 
on  South  Bass  Island  in  commemoration  of  the  victory 
of  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  at  the  battle 
of  Lake  Erie. 

Chapter  444 — Providing  allowances  for  military 
organizations. 

Chapter  445 — Authorizing  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  a  county  to  purchase  lands  for  a  cemetery 
for  the  burial  of  honorably  discharged  soldiers, 
sailors  or  marines  and  their  wives  and  widows. 

Chapter  446 — Prohibits  the  conducting  of  a  busi- 
ness under  an  assumed  name  unless  the  user  of  the 
name  Is  a  successor  in  Interest  to  the  person  whose 
name  Is  used. 

Chapter  447 — Permits  the  refunding  of  a  mortgage 
tax  erroneously  paid. 

Chapter  448 — Creating  In  the  office  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Works  a  Bureau  of  Appraisal  to 
consist  of  a  special  examiner  and  appraiser  of  canal 
lands  to  be  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Works. 

Chapter  451 — Extending  until  February  15,  1916, 
the  time  fixed  for  the  making  of  a  final  report  by  the 
Commissioners  designated  to  consolidate,  codify  and 
revise  the  laws  relating  to  the  estates  of  deceased 
persons  and  the  procedure  and  practice  in  Surrogates' 
Courts. 

Chapter  453 — Stating  the  members  of  the  Mllltia 
Council  and  the  pay  of  officers  serving  on  boards, 
commissions  and  courts. 

Chapter  454 — Providing  for  the  registration  of 
architects  and  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Examiners. 

Chapter  457 — Provides  that  the  farm  products 
needed  by  State  charitable  institutions  or  hospitals, 
in  excess  of  those  produced  by  them,  shall  be  obtained 
from  State  prisons,  reformatories  and  penitentiaries 
having  a  surplus  of  such  products. 

Chapter  460 — Making  certain  provisions  tn  regard 
to  reserve  officers  la  the  National  Guard. 

Chapter  461-^Providlng  that  the  State  Engineer 
shall  investigate  the  plan  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  the  construction  of  a  canal  on  the  south  side 
of  Long  Island  by  connecting  Jamaica  Bay,  Hemp- 
stead Bay,  South  Cvster  Bay,  Great  South  Bay, 
Moriches  Bav,  Shinneeock  Bay,  and  Peconlc  Bay, 
and  if  he  deems  it  feasible  and  desirable  for  the 
State  of  New  York  to  participate  in  the  expense  of 
such  a  canal  by  bearing  the  expense  of  securing 
the  necessary  lands  and  rights  of  way,  he  shall 
draw  up  a  map  and  report  upon  the  scheme  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Lecislature  of  1916. 

Chapter  465 — Defining  the  words  "secured  debts" 
and  stating  when  the  payment  of  a  tax  on  secured 
debts  may  be  made. 

Chapter  475 — Provides  that  the  suspension  of  an 
attorney  from  practice  must  be  upon  notice. 

Chapter  476 — Adding  to  societies  exempt  from  the 
Insurance  law's  provisions  in  regard  to  fraternal 
beneficiary  societies,  orders,  and  associations  the 
New  York  City  Police  Endowment  Association  and 
the  Lieutenants'  Benevolent  Association. 

Chapter  488 — Authorizing  the  sale  of  canal  lands 
used  for  terminal  purposes  which  have  been  rendered 
unnecessary  by  canal  improvements. 

Chapter  491 — -Makes  trespassing  upon  canal  lands 
of  the  State  a  misdemeanor. 

Chapter  492 — Provides  for  the  organization  of 
"Joint  corporations"  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
hall,  temple,  or  other  building,  'or  a  home  lor  the 


aged  and  Indigent  members  of  such  order  and  their 
dependent  widows  and  orphans." 

Chapter  494 — Authorizes  the  Superintendent  of 
I^ubllc  Works  to  settle  claims  of  persons  who  have 
sustained  damages  from  the  canals,  If  the  amount 
does  not  exceed  S500,  if  t*^  e  same  has  been  approved 
by  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Canal  Board. 

Chapter  498 — Makes  it  a  felony  to  wilfully  and 
without  authority  of  law  inflict  an  injury  upon  any 
of  the  canals  belonging  to  the  State 

Chapter  499 — Adds  to  the  questions  upon  which 
women  taxpayers  In  a  village  may  vote,  that  of  vot- 
ing for  the  dissolution  or  change  of  name  of  tie  village. 

Chapter  500 — Providing  in  the  New  York  Charter 
for  the  removal  of  refuse  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Street  Cleaning  and  by  the  Presidents  of  the  Bor- 
oughs of  Queens  and  Richmond. 

Chapter  502 — Amends  the  Public  Health  law  in 
regard  to  the  practice  of  pharmacy;  amending  cer- 
tain sections  materially  which  concern  licenses,  cer- 
tificates, and  poison  schedules. 

Chapter  503 — Makes  provision  for  the  disposition 
of  unclaimed  personal  property,  including  money,  of 
discharged  or  deceased  patients  In  State  hospitals 
for  the  Insane. 

Chapter  505 — Permits  under  the  Insurance  law  the 
Indemnifying  of  banks  against  the  loss  of  any  bills  of 

Chapter  506 — Amending  the  Insurance  law  in  re- 
lation to  mutual  companies  to  Insure  employers 
against  loss  resulting  from  Injuries  suffered  by  em- 
ployes or  other  persons  for  which  the  person  Insured 
Is  liable.  ,  .     ^ 

Chapter  511 — Permits  the  sale  of  any  canal  lands 
no  longer  of  use  lor  the  canal  system. 

Chapter  515 — Permits  savings  banks  to  Invest  In 
the  bonds  of  a  railroad  corporation  pos.sessed  of  the 
properties  which  belonged  to  similar  corporations 
that  have  certain  qualifications. 

Chapter  521 — Amending  the  Military  law  in  re- 
lation to  non-commissioned  and  petty  officers. 

Chapter  523 — Permitting  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Sinking  Fund  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  cede 
land  under  water  to  the  United  States  Government 
tor  the  improvement  of  navigation. 

Chapter  524 — Providing  that  the  cost  of  extermi- 
nating mosquitoes  in  the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and 
Queens,  New  York  City,  shall  be  borne  by  the 
property  benefited  within  an  area  of  benefit  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Board  of  Assessors. 

Chapter  531 — Amending  the  Inferior  Criminal 
Courts  act  of  the  city  of  New  York  generally;  In  re- 
gird  to  the  powers  of  City  Magistrates,  court  dis- 
tricts. Domestic  Relations  Court,  etc 

Chapter  534 — Authorizes  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of  the  First  District,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  to  acquire 
by  conveyance  the  right  to  connect  a  railroad  under 
construction  or  constructed  with  another  railroad 
already  constructed  or  under  construction. 

Chapter  537 — Authorizes  the  Board  of  A.ssessors 
to  award  damages  caused  by  the  regulating  and  grad- 
ing of  streets  in  New  York  City. 

Chapter  543 — Authorizing  the  use  of  park  property 
In  New  York  City  for  rapid  transit  purposes,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners. 

Chapter  544 — Provides  for  the  restoration  of  street 
or  park  surfaces  or  property,  and  application  of  the 
proceeds  of  sale  or  conveyance  of  property  not  re- 
quired for  rapid  transit  purposes  in  New  York  City, 
and  the  rental  of  property  acquired  for  rapid  transit 
purposes. 

Chapter  545 — Amends  generally  an  act  assessing 
the  cost  and  expense  necessary  to  be  incurred  for  the 
construction  of  a  rapid  transit  railroad  and  for 
property  to  be  acquired  for  the  construction  thereof 
in  Now  York  City  upon  property  benefited  thereby. 

Chapter  548 — Provides  for  the  acceptance  of  a 
completed  State  highway  If  no  protest  Is  fnade  by  a 
county  or  District  Superintendent 

Chapter  549 — Makes  provision  for  the  wages  of 
employes  in  State  hospitals. 

Chapter  550 — Restores  to  the  eligible  list  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  persons  who  entered  the 
State's  service  after  passing  a  competitive  examina- 
tion but  were  separated  from  the  service  by  the 
abolition  of  their  department. 

Chapter  551 — States  the  sum  which  each  town 
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Bhall  pay  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  ol  State  and 
county  highways. 

Chapter  552 — Amending  the  Public  Health  law  In 
relation  to  the  reglstiation  of  physicians 

Chapter  553 — Permitting  Appellate  Divisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  transfer  appeals  to  the  Appel- 
late Division  of  any  department 

Chapter  555 — Amends  the  law  permitting  the 
consolidation  of  health  districts. 

Chapter  558 — Permits  a  county  or  town  to  acquire 
by  purchase  or  gift  unimproved  vacant  or  abandoned 
land  within  the  boundaries  thereof  lor  the  purpose  of 
reforestation 

Chapter  562 — Permitting  the  Palisades  Park  Com- 
mission to  erect  elevators  and  escalators  at  such 
places  in  the  park  as  the  board  may  deem  necessary 
or  expedient. 

Chapter  563 — Provides  for  the  immediate  relief  in 
New  York  City  of  poor  or  indigent  soldiers,  sailors. 
or  marines  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Chapter  564 — Provides  that  the  name  of  a  railroad 
station  may  be  changed  with  the  consent  of  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission. 

Chapter  565 — States  the  fees  a  Sheriff  may  charge 
Chapter  566 — Amends  the  Code  of  Criminal  P*ro- 
cedure  in  relation  to  compelling  the  attendance  of 
witnesses. 

Chapter  569 — Makes  untrue  or  misleading  ad- 
vertisements punishable  as  a  misdemeanor,  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  S25  nor  more  than 
Sl.OOO,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Chapter  670 — Submitting  to  the  people  at  the  polls 
In  November,  1915,  the  question  of  the  bonding  of 
the  State  to  the  extent  of  S27,000,000  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Erie,  Oswego,  and  Champlain  Canals. 

Chapter  574 — Amending  the  Greater  New  York 
Charter  In  relation  to  the  Public  Recreation  Com- 
mission. 

Chapter  579 — Extends  and  develops  the  reforma- 
tory and  correctional  functions  of  workhouses,  peni- 
tentiaries, and  reformatories  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Departments  of  Correction  in  cities  of  the  first 
class. 

Chapter  586— Provides  compensation  for  the 
slaughter  of  animals  on  account  of  foot  and  mouth 
disease  or  anthrax. 

Chapter  587 — Makes  the  Lieutenant-Governor  an 
ex-offlclo  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
State  College  ol  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University 

Chapter  588 — Amending  the  Banking  law  and  re- 
pealing  Chapter  518  ol  the  Laws  of  1914  relating  to 
personal  loan  companies  and  personal  loan  brokers. 
Chapter  590 — Amending  the  Rapid  Transit  act  by 
authorizing  changes  In  contracts. 

Chapter  592 — Authorizes  the  Comptroller  of  New 
York  with  the  written  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Taxes  and  Assessmenus,  to  correct  any  erroneous  as- 
sessment or  tax  due  lo  a  clerical  error. 

Chapter  593 — Amending  the  Charier  of  Greater 
New  York  In  relation  to  authorizing  the  city  of  New 
Yort  to  acquire  more  land  and  property  than  Is 
needed  for  actual  construction  in  laying  out  highways 
and  streets 

Chapter  594— Amending  the  Greater  New  York 
Charier  in  relation  to  the  collection  and  distribution 
of  the  tax  on  foreign  fire  Insurance  companies  and 
their  agents. 

Chapter  695 — Amending  the  Greater  New  York 
Charter  by  authorizing  the  Board  of  Assessors  of  the 
city  of  New  York  to  estimate  and  allow  the  damages 
sustained  by  owners  or  lessees  of  laud  and  buildings 
fronting  upon  streets  approaching  the  Manhattan 
Bridge 

Chapter  696— Amending  the  Greater  New  York 
Charter  by  adding  a  section  relating  to  the  method 
of  acquiring  title  to  real  property  for  public  purposes. 
Chapter  697— Amending  the  Charter  of  Greater 
New  York  in  relation  to  the  acquisition  of  wharf 
property  by  the  city  of  New  York. 

Chapter  598 — Amending  the  Charter  of  Greater 
New  York  in  relation  to  the  payment  In  instalments 
of  assessments  confirmed  after  January  1,  1908. 

Chapter  600 — Amends  the  Charter  of  Greater  New 
Yor^  by  pj-oviding  for  the  collection  of  impaid  per- 
gonal taxes  by  Mistress  and  sale. 

Chapter  601 — Authorizes  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  of  New  York,  upon  the  advice  of 
the  Corporation  Cotmsel,  with  the  concurrence  ol  the 


Comptroller,  to  direct  the  Receiver  ol  Taxes  to  cancel 
of  record  all  personal  assessments  the  tax  of  which  the 
said  board  shall  determine  to  be  uncollectable 

Chapter  602 — Authorizes  the  Board  of  Education 
of  New  York  to  dispose  of  personal  property  used  in 
the  schools. 

Chapter  604— Amends  the  Rapid  Transit  act  1q 
relation  to  the  method  of  acquiring  title  to  real 
property  for  public  use  and  purposes. 

Chapter  606— Amends  the  preater  New  York 
Charter  relating  to  the  method  of  acquiring  title  in 
fee  or  to  an  easement  in  real  property  for  streets, 
parks,  and  other  public  purposes  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Chapter  607 — -Amending  the  Charter  of  New  York 
in  relation  to  the  appointment  and  removal  ol  Com- 
missioners of  Deeds 

Chapter  614 — Providing  lor  the  retirement  of 
teachers  in  State  Inslltutlons 

Chapter  615 — Amending  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation law  by  providing  that  an  employe  who  Is 
suflering  Irom  a  previous  disability  shall  not  receive 
compensation  lor  a  later  injury  In  excess  ol  the  com- 
petLsation  allowed  lor  such  injury  when  considered 
by  itsell  and  not  in  conjunction  with  the  previous 
disability. 

Chapter  616 — Appropriating  $125,000  to  pay  for 
a  memorial  site  and  a  memorial  to  Thomas  Mac- 
donough  in  the  city  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Chapter  617 — Amending  the  Insurance  law  with 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  surplus  to  policyholders 
of  insurance 

Chapter  619 — Amending  the  law  in  regard  to  the 
issuing  of  bonds  for  river  Improvements. 

Chapter  620 — Permitting  executors  of  this  or  othet 
States,  or  of  other  countries,  to  maintain  an  action 
to  recover  damages  for  a  wrongful  act  by  which  a 
decedent's  death  was  caused. 

Chapter  621 — Permitting  a  temporary  adminis- 
trator to  maintain  an  action  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  title  to  personal  property  In  his  pos- 
session. 

Chapter  622 — Permitting  any  person  Interested  in 
an  estate  to  present  to  a  Surrogate  a  petition  setting 
forth  that  a  surety  on  a  bond  is  Insufficient. 

Chapter  624 — Appropriating  510,000  to  pay  per- 
sons employed  to  prepare  lor  the  Information  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  a  survey  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  other  cities  of 
the  State,  and  also  ol  the  several  counties  of  the 
State. 

Chapter  629 — In  relation  to  the  custody  ol  the 
money  of  an  infant  Interested  as  heir  to  an  estate. 

Chapter  630 — In  relation  to  the  Inventory  and  ac- 
count of  the  committee  of  an  incompetent  person 

Chapter  631  — In  relation  to  the  commissions  and 
expenses  of  receivers  and  trustees 

Chapter  632 — In  relation  to  the  disposition  of  the 
property  of  an  adjudged  incompetent  in  case  ol 
death 

Chapter  634— Making  receivers  and  their  accounta 
subject  to  the  control  of  a  county  court 

Chapter  636 — Reducing  from  three  years  to  one 

year   the   period    within    which   an  action   may   be 

brought  against  heirs  of  an  estate  to  enforce  liability. 

Chapter  637 — Providing  for  the  giving  of  security 

by  the  committee  of  an  incompetent  person. 

Chapter  638 — Authorizing  courts  to  award  costs 
and  disbursements  or  disbursements  without  cost 
against  the  executor  or  administrator  of  an  estate. 

Chapter  639 — Providing  that  a  judgment  by  con- 
fession may  be  filed  with  the  County  Clerk  ol  the 
county  ol  which  the  delendant  was  a  resident  at  the 
time  ol  making  such  statement. 

Chapter  640 — Extending  the  time  lor  filing  exist- 
ing claims  against  the  State  for  compensation  or 
damages  for  or  on  account  ol  the  appropriation  ol 
property  In  connection  with  the  construction  of  im- 
proved canals  and  canal  terminals,  and  giving  the 
Court  of  Claims  jurisdiction 

Chapter  641 — In  relation  to  the  distribution  of 
damages  recovered  in  a  negligence  action. 

Chapter  642— In  relation  to  the  qualification  of  a 
guardian  ol  property. 

Chapter  643 — In  relation  to  the  disposition  of  a 
surplus  arising  on  the  sale  ol  real  property  to  satisfy 
a  mortgage. 
Chapter  645 — Increasing  by  two  the  number  of 
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Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Ninth  Judicial 
District.  ^      ,       . 

Chapter  650 — Amending  the  Labor  law  in  regard 
to  the  definition  of  a  factory. 

Chapter  651 — Amending  the  Agricultural  law 
relative  to  the  sales  of  milk  to  licensed  milk  gatherers. 

Chapter  652 — Providing  that  a  committee  of 
property  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  compensation 
as  a  testamentary  trustee. 

Chapter  653 — Amending  the  Labor  law  in  relation 
to  tenant-factories. 

Chapter  654 — In  relation  to  places  In  which  trafnc 
in  liquor  shall  not  be  permitted. 

Cliapter  657 — Conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  audit  claims  for  damages  for 
death,  or  personal  Injury  sustained  by  reason  of  the 
conduct  of  an  automobile  race  at  the  State  Fair 
Grounds  on  September  16,  1911. 

Chapter  662 — Amending  the  Conservation  law 
relative  to  river  regulation  by  storage  reservoirs. 

Chapter  663 — Repealing  section  467  of  the  Con- 
servation law  relative  to  the  limitation  of  certain 
hydraulic  Improvements. 

Chapter  664— Making  taxable  all  transfers  of 
property  of  deceased  persons  In  excess  of  the  value  of 
$5,000  to  any  father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  child, 
brother,  sister,  wife  or  widow  of  a  son,  or  the  husband 
of  a  daughter,  or  any  child. 

Chapter  665 — Adds  the  Board  of  Water  Supply  of 
New  York  City  to  the  authorities  to  make  rules  and 
regulations,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  De- 
paitment  of  Health,  for  the  protection  from  con- 
tamination of  any  or  all  public  supplies  of  potable 
waters  and  their  sources  within  the  State,  when  the 
same  constitute  a  part  of  the  source  of  the  public 
water  supply  of  New  York 

Chapter  667— Declares  that  no  bus  line,  stage 
route,  nor  motor  vehicle  line  or  route,  nor  any 
vehicles  carrying  pas,sengers  at  a  rate  of  fare  of  15 
cents  or  less  for  each  passenger,  shall  be  operated 
wholly  or  partly  upon  or  along  any  street,  avenue,  or 
public  place  In  any  city,  nor  receive  a  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  until  the  owner 
or  owners  thereof  shall  have  procured,  after  public 
notice  and  a  hearing,  the  consent  of  the  local  author- 
ities of  said  city  to  such  operation,  upon  such  terms 
as  said  local  authorities  may  prescribe 

Chapter  668 — Providing  tiiat  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  distribute  copies  of  the  proposed  new 
Constitution  to  be  submitted  to  voters  at  the  No- 
vember general  election  of  1915 

Chapter  669 — Prohibiting  the  payment  of  moneys 
lor  the  purchase  of  automobiles  without  specific  ap- 
propriations therefor. 

Chapter  672— Providing  for  the  further  taxation 
and  regulation  of  the  traffic  In  liquors  under  the 
Liquor  Tax  law  for  the  year  beginning  October  1. 
1915,  by  providing  that  "the  rate  shall  be  at  an  ad- 
vance of  one-quarter  in  the  rate  over  the  amount 
prescribed  by  the  Liquor  Tax  law  as  amended  and  in 
force  on  October  1,  1915." 

Chapter  673 — Providing  that  nominations  for 
office  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklj  n  shall,  in  addition 
to  their  publication  in  corporation  newspapers,  be 
printed  in  one  daily  newspaper  published  in  the 
Jewish  language 

Chapter  674 — Creating  an  Industrial  Commission 
and  placing  in  Its  care  the  former  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Commis- 
sion. 

Chapter  677 — Permitting  the  formation  of  corpora- 
tions for  ocean  navigation  with  more  than  $4,000,000 
capital. 

Chapter  678 — Amending  the  Election  law  generally 
and  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  Super- 
intendent of  Elections,  and  providing  that  in  a  city 
"having  more  than  one  million  Inhabitants  the 
Board  of  Inspectors  for  each  election  district  shall 
hold  six  meetings  for  the  registration   of  electors  ' 


thereof  before  each  general  election.  Such  meetings 
shall  begin  on  Monday,  the  twenty-ninth  day  before 
such  election,  and  continue  on  each  day  of  the  same 
week  up  to  and  Including  Saturday."  Also  that  be- 
fore each  general  election  "the  Board  of  Inspectors 
for  each  election  district  in  every  city  and  in  villages 
having  5.000  Inhabitants  or  more  shall  hold  four  meet- 
ings for  the  registration  of  the  electors  thereof  at  the 
place  designated  therefor,  to  be  known  respectively 
as  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  meetings  for 
registration.  The  said  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the 
fourth  Friday,  fourth  Saturday,  and  the  third  Fri- 
day and  third  Saturday  belore  such  election." 

Chapter  680 — Abolishing  an  existing  State  Athletic 
Commission  and  substituting  for  It  a  State  Athletic 
Commission  of  three  members. 

Chapter  690— Appropriating  81,320,000  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  bonds  for  the  Improvement  of 
highways. 

Chapter  693 — Reapproprlatlng  an  unexpended 
balance  of  $5,619,412  91  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Erie,  Oswego,  and  Champlain  Canals. 

Chapter  696— Appropriating  $3,980,000  lor  the 
payment  of  Interest  on  canal  bonds. 

Chapter  706— Appropriating  $3,654,000  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Erie,  Oswego,  and  Champlain 
Canals. 

Chapter  711 — Appropriating  S7,500  lor  the  ex- 
hibition of  articles  reflecting  "the  thought  and  genius 
of  the  negro  of  New  York"  at  the  National  Negro 
Exposition  at  Richmond,  Va. 

Chapter  713 — Authorizing  the  State  Hospital  Com- 
mission to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  construction  of 
buildings  of  the  Mohansic  State  Hospital,  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  51,498,769.97. 

Chapter  719 — Permitting  the  Industrial  Board  to 
make  a  variation  from  the  requirements  of  the  Labor 
law  respecting  the  construction  of  buildings.  If  there 
shall  be  practical  difflculties  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law. 

Chapter  720 — -Providing  that  the  successors  to  the 
present  County  Clerks  of  the  counties  composing 
Greater  New  York  who  shall  be  chosen  at  the  annual 
election  of  the  year  1915  shall  be  elected  for  a  term 
of  four  years. 

Chapter  722 — Authorizing  the  Court  House  Board 
of  New  York  to  Include  in  a  single  contract  all  the 
work  of  the  construction  of  the  new  Court  House. 

Ch£i,pter  723 — -Authorizes  a  railroad  corporation, 
witn  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  F^tlmate  and  Ap- 
portionment of  New  York,  to  purchase,  acquire,  or 
hold  any  stocks  or  bonds  of  a  corporation  which 
enters  into  a  contract  with  the  city  for  the  operation 
of  terminal  facilities  In  the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and 
Queens,  or  either  of  them. 

Chapter  724 — Authorizing  the  appointment  of  a 
Comunis-sloner  of  Jurors  in  the  County  of  Kings  by  the 
County  Judges  of  the  County  of  Kings,  the  District- 
Attorney,  the  Sheriff,  and  the  County  Clerk  of  the 
County  of  Kings. 

Chapter  725 — Making  appropriations  lor  the  sup- 
port of  government 

Chapter  726 — Making  appropriations  lor  de- 
ficiencies ol  previous  years,  providing  lor  emergencies 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  supplying  deficiencies  in 
former  appropriations,  and  other  expenses  of  govern- 
ment. 

Chapter  727 — Making  appropriations  for  construc- 
tion, improvements,  repairs,  and  equipment  at  vari- 
ous State  institutions,  and  for  other  miscellaneous 
constructions  and  Improvements 

Chapter  728^ — Reapproprlatlng  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  former  appropriations. 

Chapter  729 — Providing  ways  and  means  for  the 
support  of  government  by  Imposing  direct  State 
taxes,  amounting  to  one  and  seven-tenths  of  a  mill 
on  each  dollar  ol  real  and  personal  property  ol  the 
State  subject  to  taxation.  This  tax  raises  $20,519.- 
715.51 
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REVIEW    OF    LEGISLATION    OF    1915. 

(FROM  REPORT  PRESENTED  AT  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION, 
^  AT  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH.  AUGUST  17-19,   1915.) 

At  the  regular  1915  session  In  forty-three  States  there  were  introduced  in  rough  numbers  58,600  bills, 
and  In  the  three  sessions  ol  the  63d  Congress  29,400  bills.  It  appears  from  the  taole  submitted  with  tt  is 
report'  (Appendix  B)  that  the  legislative  mill  in  forty  States  ground  out  ol  this  mivss  of  bills  over  16,000 
separate  statutes  Of  these.  Governors  vetoed  more  than  1,000,  leaving  in  rough  numbers  15,033  which 
became  laws 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 

Important  practice  acts  were  pa-ssed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan,  and  Vermont  i  ne  Pennsylvania 
act  was  draughted  by  a  committee  of  the  State  Bar 
Association,  while  the  Michigan  and  Vermont  acts 
wore  the  work  of  commissions  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose. To  simplify  procedure  and  expedite  the  final 
determination  of  a  case  Ls  the  common  purpose  of 
these  acts.  None  of  tbem  adopts  the  principles  of 
code  pleading,  but  each  Is  a  further  modlHcatlon  or 
evolution  of  the  modified  common  law  systems-  which 
have  alwavs  been  In  use  in  these  States  The  Michi- 
gan and  Vermont  acts  abolish  all  the  common  law 
forms  of  action,  except  assumpsit  trespass,  replevin, 
and  ejectment  (assumpsit  and  trespass  being  called 
contract  and  tort  in  Vermont)  a  step  taken  in  Penn- 
sylvania nearly  thirty  years  ago.  Both  of  these  acts 
permit  liberal  amendments  so  that  substantial  suffi- 
ciency takes  the  place  of  technical  nicety  of  form,  and 
they  also  expressly  provide  that  an  action  at  law  may 
be  so  amended  or  transferred  as  to  become  a  bill  In 
equity  or  vice  versa.  The  Michigan  act  also  adopts 
the  practice  long  established  m  Pennsylvania  that 
summary  judgment  may  oe  rendered  In  contract 
actions  on  the  plaintiff  s  affidavit  of  claim,  unless  the 
defendant  files  an  afHdavlt  of  merits  or  defence  A 
somewhat  similar  provision  applying  to  actions  aris- 
ing out  of  contract,  whether  in  equity  or  at  law.  Is 
found  in  Chapters  74  and  78  ol  the  laws  of  West 
Virginia 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  Pennsylvania  act, 
which  applies  to  all  actions  in  contract  or  tort,  except 
actions  for  libel  and  slander,  is  its  extension  of  the 
use  of  the  affidavit  of  defence  The  act  abolishes 
special  pleadings  and  demurrers,  extends  the  affidavit 
of  defence  (which  has  always  been  a  characteristic 
and  essential  part  of  an  action  of  assumpsit  in  Penn- 
sylvania but  never  considered  a  pleading)  to  all 
actions,  and  confines  the  pleadings  to  the  plaintiff's 
statement,  the  affidavit  of  defence,  and,  iu  cases  in 
wnich  a  counter-claim  or  set-off  has  been  pleaded,  the 
plaintiff's  reply  thereto  Mere  genera)  denials  m  an 
affidavit  or  reply  are  Insufficient,  and  each  party 
must  answer  specifically  each  allegation  of  fact  the 
truth  of  which  he  does  not  admit  U  nder  the  present 
praotlce  In  assumpsit  it  is  very  usual  tor  judgment 
to  be  entered  by  the  Ptothonotary  for  want  of  an 
affidavit  of  defence  ot  by  the  court  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  affidavit:  but,  as  recognized  In  the  act,  this 
practice  will  seldom  be  practicable  in  trespass,  be- 
cause the  amount  of  the  judgment  can  seldom  be 
determined  from  the  plaintiff's  statement  and  pro- 
vision Is  made  that  in  such  actions,  on  failure  to  tile 
an  affidavit  of  defence,  the  case  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  at  Issue,  but  certain  specllled  facts  shall  be  taken 
to  be  admitted 

The  Michigan  act  also  provides  that  where  at  the 
close  of  testimony  a  motion  is  made  for  a  directed 
verdict  and  is  denied,  the  trial  court  on  motion,  or 
the  Appellate  Court  on  appeal,  may  render  In  favor 
of  the  party  lawfully  entitled  thereto  a  judgment 
notwithstanding  the  verdict.  Chapter  31  of  the 
Minnesota  laws  is  very  much  to  the  same  etfect,  and 
Chapter  133  ol  'he  Wyoming  laws  provides  that 
where,  upon  a  trial  a  case  presents  only  questions  of 
law,  the  Judge  may  direct  the  jury  to  render  a  verdict 
subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  may  at  the 
same  term  set  aside  the  verdict  and  direct  Judgment 
for  either  party  with  like  effect  and  In  like  manner  as 
if  such  direction  had  been  given  at  the  trial  These 
acts.  In  connection  with  a  Massachusetts  act  of 
which  mention  is  about  to  be  made,  probably  repre- 
sent the  most  important  single  tendency  in  the  legis- 
lation of  the  present  year  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

The  Michigan  and  Minnesota  acts  follow  the  prac- 
tice which  has  been  sustained  by  the  courts  of  sorai? 
six  or  seven  States:  but  whicb  was,  by  the  vote  of  a 
single  Judge,  held  unconstitutional  as  applied  to  the 
Federal  Courts  In  Slocum  vs.  Insurance  Company, 
228  U.  S.  364.  The  strong  dissenting  opinion  of 
Justice  Hughes,  however,  nas  aroused  much  favorable 


comment  and  It  Is  notable  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massacnusetts  has,  since  tnis  decision,  unanimously 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  tuis  practice  In  Both- 
well  PS.  Railway,  115  Mass.  467.  Massachusetts  has, 
however,  gone  even  furtoer  and  has  added  to  its 
legislation  a  provision  wnicn,  it  is  thought,  will  over- 
come the  objection  discovered  by  tiie  n.ajority  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  only  difhculty  which  the 
majority  of  the  court  found  insupei  able — the  lack  of 
a  verdict  of  a  jury — is  probably  met  by  the  provisions 
of  Chapter  185  of  the  Massachusetts  laws  to  the 
effect  that: 

"When  exceptions  to  any  ruling  or  direction  of  a 
Judge  Shall  be  alleged,  or  any  question  of  law  shall 
be  reserved,  in  the  course  of  a  trial  by  jury,  and  the 
circumstances  shall  be  such  that  If  the  ruling  or  direc- 
tion at  the  trial  was  wrong,  the  verdict  or  finding 
ought  to  have  been  entered  for  a  different  party  or  for 
larger  or  smaller  damages  or  otherwise  than  as  was 
done  at  the  trial,  the  Judge  may  reserve  leave,  with 
the  assent  of  the  Jury,  so  to  enter  the  verdict  or  find- 
ing, if  upon  the  question  or  questions  of  law  so 
raised  the  court  shall  decide  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  so  entered." 

As  this  leave  is  reserved  at  the  trial  and  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  Jury,  the  verdict  finally  entered  pursuant 
to  the  leave  Is  the  Jury's  verdict.  This  practice  has 
already  been  followed  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  in  that  State.  In  so  far  as  practice  in  the 
Federal  Courts  is  concerned  the  Wyoming  act  Is  per- 
haps not  so  open  to  the  objection  sustained  in  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Slocum  case  as  are  the  Michigan 
and  Minnesota  acts. 

Another  Michigan  act  prohibits  setting  aside  a 
verdict  or  granting  a  new  trial  on  account  of  mere 
technical  errors,  and  a  Montana  act  simplifies  pro- 
cedure on  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  New  Jersey  "Chancery  act  of  1915"  (Chapter 
116)  is  probably  the  most  important  passed  this  year 
atfecting  equity  practice.  It  is  based  largely  upon  the 
English  rules  under  the  Judicature  act  and  the  new 
equity  rules  of  the  United  Slates  Supreme  Court. 
The  act  13  very  short  and  probably  its  most  Important 
provision  is  that  giving  the  Chancellor  additional 
power  to  prescribe  rules  "to  give  eHect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  otherwise  to  simplify  pro- 
cedure in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Such  rules  shall 
supersede  {so  far  as  they  conflict  with)  statutory  and 
other  regulations  heretofore  existing." 

Act  No.  381  of  the  Petmsylvania  laws  makes  a 
radical  change  in  the  theory  ot  equity  practice,  al- 
though Its  p  actical  effect  may  mot  be  so  great.  The 
act  provides  that  a  suit  in  equity  may  be  begun  as  in 
an  action  at  law  by  summons  without  first  filing  a 
bill.  It  might  be  noted  in  this  connection  that,  while 
a  bill  in  e<iuity  may  be  served  by  any  one.  a  summons 
must  be  served  by  the  Sheriff. 

Chapter  111  of  the  Massachusetts  laws,  relating  to 
the  dismissal  of  frivolous  appeals,  provides  that 
whenever  an  appeal  is  claimed  after  the  entry  of  a 
decree  following  a  rescript  from  the  full  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  In  equity  or  probate  pro- 
ceedings, the  Justice  by  whose  order  the  decree  was 
entered  may  order  the  appeal  dismissed  if,  in  his 
opinion,  the  decree  conforms  to  the  terms  of  the 
rescript  and  the  appeal  Is  claimed  for  purposes  of 
delay  If  a  further  appeal  Is  claimed  from  an  order 
so  dismissing  an  appeal  it  shall  not  operate  to  sus- 
pend or  supersede  the  carrying  into  eflect  of  the  terms 
of  tliG  dccrGG 

Of  the  acts  relating  to  the  service  ot  process  Mon- 
tana provides  that  it  none  of  the  persons  named  In 
the  act  can  be  found  within  the  State  service  of  a 
summons  against  a  corporation  may  be  made  upon 
the  Secretary  ot  State,  who  shall  accept  on  behalf  of 
the  corporation.  North  Carolina  authorizes  the 
service  ot  "subpoenas  and  summonses  for  Jurors    by 

'^  A.'^number  of  acts  relate  to  trial  of  cases.  Perhaps 
the  most  radical  of  these  is  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
authorizes  In  any  action  at  law  a  written  demand  by 
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either  i)arty  for  a  jury  trial  and  further  provides  that 
If  neither  party  files  such  a  demand,  he  shall  be 
deemed  to  forfeit  "his  right  and  the  Court  shall 
proceed  to  try  the  cause  without  a  jury."  A  Cali- 
fornia act  adds  as  new  methods  of  waiving  trial  by 
jury  in  certain  actions  a  failure  to  announce  at  a 
given  time  that  a  jury  Is  required  and  a  failure  to 
deposit  the  jury  fees.  South  Dakota  provides  for  a 
verdict  by  flve-slxths  of  a  jury  in  civil  cases. 

Nebraska  passed  another  radical  act.  It  provides 
that  every  litigant  shall  be  deemed  to  have  excepted 
to  any  Judgment,  order,  or  olher  ruling  made  at  anv 
state  of  a  case  or  proceeding,  and  material  and 
prejudicial  to  his  substantial  rights,  and  that  he 
shall  not  be  required.  In  order  to  preserve  his  rights, 
to  actually  take  or  cause  to  be  noted  upon  the  record 
any  such  exception.  This  permission  to  raise  objec- 
tions not  noticed  at  the  trial  seems  to  open  the  way 
to  the  multiplication  of  appeals.  Less  open  to 
criticism  is  Chapter  245  in  the  same  State,  which 
provides  that  where  an  objection  to  the  admission  of 
testimony  has  been  made  once  and  overruled  by  the 
Court,  it  shall  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  same 
objection  to  further  testimony  of  the  same  sort  by 
the  same  witness  In  order  to  save  the  error,  if  any,  in 
the  ruling  of  the  Court  whereby  such  subsequent 
testimony  is  received 

Of  acts  relating  to  the  competency  of  witnesses  and 
the  admissibility  of  evidence,  Minnesota  provides 
that  abstracts  of  title  duly  cerllfled  by  a  bonded 
abstractor  or  by  a  Registrar  of  Deeds  may  be  intro- 
duced in  evidence  in  actions  in  which  the  title  to  land 
is  in  controversy.  In  this  connection  it  might  be 
jaoted  that  Montana  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
compile  abstracts  of  title  for  compensation  without 
first  filing  a  bond  for  the  protection  of  any  person 
dealing  with  the  abstractor.  An  Illinois  act  provides 
that  the  handwriting  of  a  deceased  or  absent  person 
may  be  proved  by  the  corap<irison  of  specimens  of 
such  person's  handwriting  whether  such  specimens 
are  relative  to  the  issue  or  not. 

Acts  passed  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma 
provide  that  a  continuance  shall  be  granted  whenever 
a  party  or  attorney  Is  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Legislature;  and  the  Oklahoma  act  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  provide  that  a  relusal  to  grant  such  a  continu- 
ance shall  constitute  an  error  and  entitle  the  party  to 
a  new  trial  as  a  matter  of  right.  These  acts  are  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  English  practice,  where  such 
continuances  are  never  granted.  American  courts 
have  always  been  most  lenient  In  the  matter  of  con- 
tinuances on  the  grounds  of  public  engagements,  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  legislators  have  gone  out  of 
their  way  to  provide  for  their  own  convenience  at  the 
expense  of  the  speedy  administration  of  justice 

The  acts  providing  new  remedies  are  not  of  great 
importance,  but  a  few  deserve  mention.  Nebraska 
creates  a  physician's  Hen  against  any  party,  except 
claimants  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  act. 
Montana  provides  for  Hens  upon  growing  crops  and 
grain  for  the  price  of  seeds  furnished  for  the  produc- 
tion of  such  crops  and  for  the  compensation  of 
threshermen.  Utah  amends  the  sections  of  the  civil 
code  relating  to  the  specific  performance  of  contracts 
so  that  such  sections  will  also  cover  contracts  in 
writing  to  sell  or  deliver  personal  property,  securities, 
and  other  choses  in  action.  New  Jersey  authorizes 
the  garnishment  of  wages  for  debt  where  the  wages 
amount  to  $18  a  week.  Ohio  authorizes  the  attach- 
ment of  the  amount  covered  by  an  Insurance  policy 
for  injury  or  damage  to  person  or  property  or  an 
execution  of  judgment  for  damages  or  injury  to  the 
person  or  property  covered  by  the  Insurance. 

A  Missouri  act  provides  that  in  an  action  for  dam- 
ages against  joint  tort-feasers  the  plainiiCf  may  settle 
with  and  discharge  and  release  from  further  liability 
any  of  the  defendants  without  impairing  his  right 
to  demand  and  collect  the  balance  of  the  claim  from 
the  other  joint  tort-feasers.  A  provision  in  this  act, 
that  the  defendants  in  such  a  judgment  shall  be 
subject  to  contribution  and  other  consequences  of 
such  judgment  in  the  same  manner  as  defendants  in 
a  judgment  founded  on  contract,  is  a  radical  departure 
from  the  generally  accepted  principles  of  law.  The 
act  gives  a  release  a  standing  in  a  tort  case  which 
heretofore  It  had  only  had  collaterally  as  an  incident 
of  covenant  not  to  sue. 

Massachusetts  provides  ttiat  a  failure  to  comply 
with  the  laws  relating  to  the  regulation  and  equip- 
ment of  motor  vehicles  shall  not  be  a  defence  in  ac- 
tions of  tort.  This  act  is  designed  to  protect  the  rights 
of  innocent   passengers  in  motoi    vehicles,   and   to 


remedy  the  .situation  created  by  a  series  of  decisions 
to  the  effect  that  any  person  riding  in  an  automobile, 
the  operation  of  which  did  not  In  every  respect  com- 
ply with  the  law,  was  a  trespasser  on  the  public  high- 
ways, and  entitled  only  to  the  rights  of  a  trespasser. 
South  Dakot.a  provides  that  before  any  action  for 
libel  other  than  a  libel  of  a  female  can  be  brought 
against  a  newspaper  the  plaintiff  must  give  at  least 
three  days  notice,  and  If  the  statements  were  pub- 
lished In  good  faith  and  a  retraction  is  made,  as 
prescribed  by  the  act,  punitive  damages  cannot  be 
recovered. 

Act  No.  140  oi  the  Vermont  laws  is  an  interesting 
example  of  an  attempt  to  remedy  a  serious  complaint 
that  persons  suffering  damages  done  by  floatine 
lumber  had  been  unabl?  to  get  reasonable  satisfac- 
tion In  the  hands  of  the  courts.  Jurisdiction  of  the 
assessment  of  such  damages  is  transferred  to  the 
Public  Service  Commission,  and  the  act  provides 
that  its  finding  shall  be  final  and  without  appeal 
and  shall  be  entered  upon  the  court  records  as  a 
Judgment. 

A  curious  and  unnecessary  statutory  requirement 
is  found  In  a  Pennsylvania  act  (No.  138)  which 
requires  that  in  every  county  containing  more  than 
40,000  persons  who  emigrated  from  Germany,  or 
more  than  40,000  persons  who  emigrated  from  Italy, 
or  more  than  40,000  Yiddish  speaking  persons  «ho 
emigrated  from  Europe,  legal  notices  required  to 
be  published  in  a  newspaper  in  the  English  language, 
shall  also  be  published  in  one  German  daily  news- 
paper, and  one  Italian  daily  newspaper,  and  one 
Yiddish  daily  newspaper.  An  attack  upon  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  act  has  already  been  sustained 
In  the  lov/er  courts. 

The  most  Important  legislation  affecting  practice 
and  procedure  in  probate  matters  Is  a  Massachusetts 
act  relating  to  proceedings  in  Probate  Courts,  and 
a  Texas  act  relating  to  wills  probated  in  another 
Jurisdiction 

Massachusetts  changes  In  many  respects  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Probat*  Courts  and  gives  such  courts 
jurisdiction  as  In  equity  of  many  tights  and  duties. 
Legacies  may  be  recovered  and  claims  may  be  en- 
forced In  the  Probate  Court  In  the  same  manner  as 
under  a  decree  in  equity.  An  Interesting  feature  of 
the  act  Is  that  power  Is  conferred  upon  the  Supreme 
Court  to  fix  by  rule  from  time  to  time  the  rate  of 
Interest  to  be  allowed  upon  pecuniary  legacies. 

Texas  authorizes  an  executor  under  a  foreign  will 
to  sell  and  convey  without  any  further  order  from  a 
court  of  that  State  real  and  personal  property  situ- 
ated In  the  State  when  authorized  to  do  so  by  the 
will,  if  such  will  has  been  properly  probated  in  a 
court  having  jurisdiction  thereof.  This  act,  which 
also  validates  all  such  sales  and  conveyances  here- 
tofore made,  is  novel  In  its  terms  and  should  be 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  practicing  lawyer  who  has 
often  had  occasion  to  realize  the  lack  of  interstate 
comity  in  this  field  of  the  law.  A  Delaware  act, 
which  pr)vidps  that  a  will  of  a  non-resident  admitted 
to  probate  outside  the  State  shall  be  admitted  to 
probate  In  the  State  when  a  verified  certified  copy  of 
the  recurd  of  its  filing  has  been  recorded  within  the 
State,  is  also  a  step  In  this  direction. 

Utah  prov  des  that  court  orders  for  the  sale  of  real 
property  may  allow  such  sale  to  be  made  on  credit 
if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  It  is  beneficial  to  the 
estate 

Kansas  requires  executors  and  administrators  to 
make  final  settlement  before  the  Probate  Court 
within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  two  years 
from  their  qualification  under  penalty  of  the  assess- 
ment upon  them  of  all  costs  connected  with  the 
settlement  on  a  citation  by  the  Court. 

Chapter  383  of  New  Jerse.v,  which  authorized  dis- 
pensing with  publication  and  notice  when  the  personal 
estate  is  not  more  than  $500,  is  an  example  of  a 
tendency  to  dispense  with  formalities  in  the  case  of 
small  estates. 

Acts  were  passed  In  North  Dakota  and  Indiana 
relating  to  the  transfer  of  prosecutions  from  one 
Judge  to  another.  The  Indiana  act  contains  a  novel 
provision,  permitting  the  prosecuting  attorney  and 
the  defendant  to  agree  In  open  court  upon  some  Judge 
or  member  of  the  bar  of  any  court  of  the  State,  and 
compelling  the  Judge  In  such  a  case  to  appoint  that 
person  as  Judge  In  the  trial  But  in  the  absence  of 
an  agreement,  if  the  Judge  on  the  bench  is  dls- 
Quaiifled,  or  for  any  other  reason  unable  to  serve, 
the  Court  in  five  days  shall  nominate  five  competent 
and  disinterested  persons,  each  a  Judge  or  member  of 
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the  bar,  the  Prosecutor  and  the  delendant  may  each 
strike  off  two  names  from  the  list  presented  by  the 
Court,  and  the  remaining  nominee  shall  serve  as 
Judge.  .     , 

Several  Interesting  acts  were  passed  relating  to  the 
rights  of  defendants  and  accused  persons.  Chapter 
124  of  the  North  Carolina  laws  makes  It  a  mis- 
demeanor for  any  officer  to  require  any  person 
charged  with  a  criminal  offence  to  appear  In  court  for 
trial  In  any  other  apparel  than  ordln^iry  civilian's 
dress  or  with  head  shaved  or  cropped,  unless  so 
shavad  or  cropped  while  the  person  was  serving  a 
term  of  imprisonment  tor  the  commission  of  a  crime 
Chapter  157  of  the  Nevada  laws  adds  to  the  law, 
making  a  defendant  in  a  criminal  case  a  competent 
witness  for  himself,  a  proviso  to  the  effect  that  no 
special  Instruction  shall  be  given  relating  exclusively 
to  the  testimony  of  the  defendant  or  particularly 
directing  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  the  defendant's 
testimony.  An  Ohio  act  makes  It  a  misdemeanor  for 
any  one  having  the  custody  of  a  person  suspected  or 
accused  of  a  crime  to  refuse  to  permit  such  person 
to  consult  privately  at  any  reasonable  hour  with  an 
attorney-at-iaw  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such 
person  to  employ  such  attorney,  or  with  an  attorney 
employed  by  such  person.  Chapter  96  of  the  New 
Hampshire  laws  amends  the  Juvenile  Court  act  so  as 
to  prohibit  publication  even  of  the  names  of  juvenile 
offenders,  publication  of  proceedings  having  already 
been  prohibited 

Act  No.  214  of  the  Penasylvanla  laws  requires 
Magistrates  upon  the  preliminary  hearing  of  a  per- 
son charged  with  any  but  the  most  serious  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  to  hear  on  his  demand  the  accused 
or  witnesses  in  his  behalf  The  acknowledged  pur- 
pose of  this  latter  act  is  to  give  persons  arrested  on 
charges  of  a  sort  which  are  very  apt  to  be  dropped 
at  a  later  date  an  opportunity  to  get  their  side  of  the 
story  Into  the  newspapers  at  the  same  time  a"?  the 
original  publication  of  the  charges  brought  against 
them. 

The  death  penalty  was  abolished  In  North  Dakota, 
Oregon,  and  South  Dakota,  except  that  under  the 
North  Dakota  act  a  person  convicted  of  murder  in 
the  first  degree,  while  under  a  life  sentence  for  the 
same  crime,  may  be  punished  by  death.  The  North 
Dakota  act,  which  provides  that  the  pimLshment  for 
murder  in  the  first  degree  shall  be  life  imprisonment 
also  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  par- 
don, except  in  cases  in  which  the  Pardon  Board  Is 
satisfied  of  his  innocence,  until  he  shall  have  been 
confined  in  the  penitentiary  for  50%  of  the  time  of 
his  life  expectancy  as  based  on  the  Carlisle  tables  of 
mortality.  Chapter  65  ol  the  New  Hampshire  laws 
provides  that  if  a  jury  finds  a  defendant  guilty  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree  the  punishment  shall  be 
life  imprisonment  unless  the  jury  adds  the  words 
"with  capital  punishment."  If  the  defendant  pleads 
guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  the  Court  may 
Impose  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life  or  submit 
to  a  jury  the  question  whether  it  shall  be  imprison- 
ment for  life  or  capital  punishment.  Chapter  87  of 
the  laws  of  Wyoming  authorizes  the  jury  In  cases 
involving  capital  punishment  to  qualify  their  verdict 
by  adding  thereto  "without  capital  pimishment," 
and  an  Arkansas  act  gives  the  jury  a  similar  discre- 
tion. 

Chapter  .339  of  the  Kansas  laws  provides  that  no 
defendant  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  Insanity  shall 
be  liberated  except  on  an  order  of  the  State  Board  of 
Correction  that  he  is  wholly  restored  to  his  right 
mind  and  that  no  one  will  be  injured  bv  his  discharge. 
Laws  providing  for  indeterminate  sentences  were 
passed  In  New  York  and  Montana,  and  the  New  York 
act  and  Chapter  1150  of  the  Rhode  Island  laws  also 
provide  for  the  parole  of  prisoners.  An  advisory 
pardon  board  to  assist  the  Governor  at  his  request 
was  established  in  California.  The  Kansas  act 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  expose  or  threaten  to 
expose  a  paroled  or  discharged  prisoner  as  such  in 
order  to  extort  money  or  prevent  his  obtaining  em- 
ployment. 

Chapter  93  of  the  New  Jersey  laws,  an  act  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Bar  A.ssoclatlon,  creates  a 
Coimcil  of  Judicial  Procedure,  consisting  of  the 
Chancellor  and  one  Vice-Chancellor  named  by  him, 
the  Chief  Justice  and  one  Associate  Justice  named  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  Attorney-General  and  three 
counsellors-at-law  designated  by  the  Governor.  It 
Is  the  duty  of  the  council  to  consider  the  operation  of 
and  defects  In  the  statutes  and  rules  of  court  relating 
to  judicial  procedure  and  report  thereon  to  the 


Governor  and  the  Legislature,  and,  at  least  once  in 
every  two  years,  to  recommend  any  amendments, 
additions  or  alterations  which  in  their  judgment  are 
expedient. 

A  Michigan  act  to  expedite  Judicial  administration 
which  provides  for  the  election  of  a  Presiding  Circuit 
judge  to  apDortlon  the  work  of  each  circuit  and  assign 
the  Judges  where  needed,  and  a  Missouri  act,  which 
makes  the  Judges  of  each  Circuit  Court  a  commission 
for  their  respective  court  to  select  the  opinions  to  be 
published  in  the  official  reports  of  the  State  and  to 
supervise  the  preparation  of  the  syllabi  of  those 
opinions,  seem  commendable  steps  In  the  right  di- 
rection. A  Nebraska  act  relieves  the  Supreme  Court 
from  writing  opinions  except  in  cases  Involving  new 
points  of  law  or  those  which  are  reversed. 

Chapter  284  of  the  New  York  laws  amends  the 
New  York  City  Charter  by  abolishing  the  office  of 
Coroner  and  creating  in  its  place  that  of  Chief 
Medical  Examiner.  The  New  York  Industrial 
Commission  act  also  makes  an  Interesting  change  In 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  and  one  which  is  In  ac- 
cord with  the  m(«t  advanced  Ideaa  in  the  field  of  labor 
legislation.  This  act  provides  that  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  any  provl-^ion  of  the  labor  laws  or  of 
any  rules  or  orders  made  thereunder  cannot  be  raised 
as  a  defence  but  can  onI>  be  tested  In  a  special  action 
for  that  purpose  to  be  brought  In  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  in  the  case  of  rules  and  orders  such  an  action  can 
only  be  brought  after  petition  and  hearing  before  the 
Industrial  Commission,  thus  making  available  for  the 
courts  a  full  Investigation  of  the  matters  involved. 

A  Nebraska  act  shows  another  phase  of  the  effort 
to  improve  the  methods  of  the  administration  of 
justice  This  act  creates  in  counties  having  a  popula- 
tion of  100,000  or  more  the  office  of  Public  Defender 
to  defend  all  persons  charged  with  any  offence  wliich 
is  capital  or  punishable  by  Imprisonment  In  the 
penitentiary  and  who  are  unable  to  procui'e  counsel. 
The  limitations  provided  In  this  act  suggest  the 
question  whether,  as  has  already  been  brought  out 
In  the  report  of  at  least  one  public  defender,  there  la 
not  even  greater  need  of  .such  an  office  for  the  de- 
fence of  those  charged  with  petty  offences. 

Massacliusetts  is  one  of  the  States  In  which  the 
rules  governing  the  admission  of  attorneys  are  largely 
controlled  by  legislation.  The  law  authorizes  the 
Board  of  Bar  Examiners  to  make  rules,  but  these  are 
sometimes  changed  by  the  Legislature,  and  this  year, 
in  answer  to  the  new  rules  of  the  examiners  requiring 
all  applicants  to  take  a  preliminary  examination  of  a 
general  character,  the  Legislature  has  enacted  that 
an  applicant  who  is  a  college  graduate  or  who  has 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  a  day  or  evening 
nigh  school  or  school  ol  equal  grade  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  take  an  examination  as  to  his  general  educa- 
tion. This  act  is  regarded  In  some  quarters  as  an 
unfortunate  interference  with  the  endeavor  of  the 
board  to  raise  the  standard  for  admission  to  the  bar. 
Along  somewhat  the  same  lines  Is  Chapter  18  of  the 
Montana  laws,  which  provides  that  a  diploma  from 
the  department  of  law  of  the  State  university  shall 
entitle  the  holder  to  a  license  to  practise  law  without 
further  examination. 

An  interesting  bit  of  special  legislation  relating  to 
the  same  subject  is  found  in  Chapter  77  of  the  laws  of 
Tennessee  which  removes  the  disability  of  Infancy  of 
Miss  R.  F.  so  as  to  permit  her  to  practise  law  before 
she  reaches  the  age  of  21. 

Act  No.  154  of  the  Pennsylvania  laws,  which  gives 
an  attorney  a  lien  lor  compensation  for  services  upon 
his  client's  cause  of  action  and  attaching  to  any 
award,  order,  report,  decision,  compromise,  settle- 
ment, verdict  or  judgment  In  the  client's  favor  and 
the  proceeds  thereof  In  whosoever's  hands  the  same 
may  be,  has  been  severely  criticised  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Legislation  of  the  Law  Associa- 
tion of  Philadelphia.  In  the  absence  of  provisions 
for  supervisory  control  by  the  Court  over  the  amount 
of  the  fee  it  subjects  clients  to  disadvantages  at  the 
hands  of  certain  classes  of  practitioners  and  it  also 
tends  to  put  the  relation  of  attorney  and  client  on  a 
business  basis  and  to  obscure  and  weaken  the  re- 
lationship as  one  of  confidence  and  trust. 

Among  the  acts  relating  to  the  conduct  of  attorneys 
are  No.  393  of  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  which  makes 
It  a  misdemeanor  for  attorneys  to  receive  compensa- 
tion for  insurance  sold  to  or  solicited  from  clients  and 
in  some  instances  fellow-attorneys;  Chapter  63  of 
the  laws  of  Oregon,  which  makes  it  a  misdemeanor 
for  attorneys  or  other  persons  to  In  any  way  ad- 
vertise for  business  in  divorce  matters;  and  Cliaptes 
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259  of  the  laws  of  Oregon,  which  provides  that  a 
member  of  the  bar  shall  be  disbarred  whenever  It 
appears  that  hla  conduct  has  been  such  that  If  he 
were  applying  for  admission  his  application  should  be 
denied.  A  Missouri  act  (p.  99)  which  prohibits  the 
practice  of  law  without  a  license  and  provides  that 
no  association  or  corporation  may  secure  such  a 
license  defines  law  business  as  the  advising  or  coun- 
selling for  a  valuable  consideration  of  any  person, 
firm,  association  or  corporation  as  to  any  secular  law 
or  the  drawing  or  the  procuring  of  or  assisting  in  the 
drawing  for  a  valuable  consideration  of  any  paper, 
document  or  Instrument  affecting  or  relating  to 
eecular  rights  or  the  doing  of  any  act  for  a  valuable 
consideration  In  a  representative  capacity. 
EDUCATION. 

Compulsory  education  laws  were  passed  In  Texas 
and  In  Florida  and  South  Carolina. 

A  State  bureau  of  vocational  education  was 
created  in  Pennsylvania  and  Nebraska  and  Vermont 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  vocational  schools. 

Kansas  created  a  State  department  of  education 
and  California  authorized  the  State  board  to  deter- 
mine the  course  of  study  In  high  schools  and  to  with- 
hold State  subsidy  from  high  schools  whose  courses 
were  not  approved  by  the  board. 

Illinois  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  Its  State  uni- 
versity This  Is  probably  the  largest  sum  ever  ap- 
propriated In  one  year  to  a  single  institution  of  higher 
learning  In  this  country.  Texas  proposed  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  authorizing  the  creation  of  a 
students'  loan  fund,  authorizing  counties  to  lend 
money  to  students  to  complete  their  education. 
ELECTIONS. 
QUALIFICATIONS    OF    ELECTORS. 

Constitutional  amendments  authorizing  woman 
suffrage  were  proposed  in  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  and  West 
Virginia  The  Massachusetts  resolution  expressly 
authorizes  women  to  be  members  of  committees  to 
favor  or  oppose  this  amendment,  thereby  removing 
all  doubt  of  theh:  right  so  to  serve  under  the  Corrupt 
"PrSiCticGS  QjCt 

A  constitutional  amendment  requiring  a  property 
qualification  for  electors  on  propositions  to  incur 
public  debt  is  proposed  In  Washington. 

The  voter  who  changes  his  residence  within  fifteen 
days  prior  to  election  day  In  .Vermont  may  vote  In 
the  town  from  which  he  so  removes.  Connecticut 
authorizes  a  voter  to  retain  for  sl.x  months  for  the 
purpose  of  voting  a  residence  In  a  town  from  which 
he  removes,  and  meanwhile  he  is  regarded  as  a  resi- 
dent of  the  town  to  which  he  removes  for  the  purpose 
of  becoming  a  voter  there.  A  similar  provision  is 
contained  in  California. 

Qualified  voters  absent  from  their  residential  pre- 
cincts are  authorized  to  vote  elsewhere  in  the  State 
In  Colorado,  Michigan,  Montana,  and  Washington. 
Texas  proposes  a  constitutional  amendment  authoriz- 
ing absentee  voting  for  State  officers  or  on  referendum, 
and  Massachusetts  calls  for  a  report  from  the  At- 
torney-General .ind  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth on  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  legisla- 
tion permitting  absentee  voting 
ELECTION    OF    UNITED    STATES    SENATOR 

An  act  of  Congress  requires  United  States  Senators 
to  be  elected  at  regular  elections  for  Congress  next 
preceding  the  expiration  of  a  Senator's  terra  and 
makes  temporary  provision  for  nominations  and 
elections  until  the  State  Legislatures  provide  therefor. 
Legislation  providing  for  the  election  of  United  States 
Senators  was  enacted  in  many  of  the  States 

NON-PARTISAN    ELECTION    OF   JUDGES. 

Separate  ballots  for  judicial  candidates  in  cities  of 
200,000  are  required  in  Illinois  and  Wyoming  These 
acts  provide  that  Judges  shall  be  nominated  regard- 
less of  political  atfillatlon  on  "judicial  ballots"  at 
the  general  primary 
PARTY  ORGANIZATION   AND  ELECTIONS 

Party  committees  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  elected  by 
popular  vote  in  Indiana  A  State  central  committee 
composed  of  district  chairmen  from  each  Congres- 
sional district  is  vested  with  the  administrative 
power  under  the  law.  This  law  also  provides  that 
candidates  for  all  offices  except  State  offices  and 
Presidential  electors  are  to  be  chosen  by  direct  prim- 
ary, but  preferential  vote  for  candidates  for  Pi-esident, 
Vice-President,  United  States  Senator,  and  Governor 
is  authorized. 


West  Virginia  provides  for  nomination  by  direct 
primary  of  State  and  county  executive  committees, 
delegai.es  to  National  conventions  and  all  candidates 
for  office  except  specified  judicial  offices.  Presidential 
candidates  and  electors,  and  officers  in  small  cities. 

A  new  Primary  act  in  South  Dakota  repealed  the 
Richards  Primary  law,  initiated  and  enacted  by  th', 
people  in  1913,  and  restored  the  1909  law  with  amend- 
ments. The  proponents  of  the  Richards  law  are 
expected  to  ask  the  courts  to  pass  on  the  power  of 
the  Leglslat'ire  to  repeal  the  Initiated  measure. 

Calliornia  enacted  a  new  Direct  Primary  law. 
Oregon  provided  for  the  election  of  delegates  to 
National  conventions,  nomination  of  Presidential 
electors,  and  for  expression  of  choice  of  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President. 

Washington  regulates  party  committees,  conven- 
tions, etc.,  and  ?ivos  a  place  on  the  official  ballot  to 
any  political  organization  which  polled  10%  of  the 
vote  at  the  previous  geneial  election  and  which  has 
held  a  State  convention  prior  to  July  10  and  declared 
its  political  principles  and  legislative  programme. 

Vermont  enacted  a  Primary  law  with  a  curious 
referendum  provision.  If  the  act  is  approved  by  the 
people  it  takes  effect  1916,  and  U  rejected  It  takes 
effect  1927. 

Kansas  provides  as  an  alternative  for  nomination 
by  petition  a  system  for  Individual  declaration  of 
intention  to  become  a  candidate.  At  the  time  of 
making  his  declaration  the  prospective  candidate 
must  pay  an  "entry  fee."  For  United  States  Senator, 
State  offlcee,  and  certain  listed  offices  the  entry  fee 
is  1 7o  of  one  year's  salary.  For  the  minor  oflQces  the 
entry  fee  runs  as  low  as  50  cents. 

Campaign  expenditures  of  any  party  for  a  single 
campaign  are  limited  to  815,000  in  Nevada.  Kansas 
limits  a  candidate's  expenditures,  exclusive  of  travel 
expense,  to  10  7i,  of  the  office  salary  for  the  first 
year,  with  a  minimum  of  $50.  This  act  requires 
candidates  owning  newspapers  to  take  into  account 
"all  personal  references  at  the  same  rate  as  charged 
other  candidates."  Kansas  prohibits  any  candidate 
or  organization  to  provide  conveyances  to  take  voters 
to  the  polls. 
INITIATIVE,   REFERENDUM,   AND   RECALL. 

Constitutional  amendments  authorizing  the  Initi- 
ative and  referendum  were  proposed  Ln  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota. 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  fraudulent  petitions 
setting  In  motion  the  Initiative,  referendum,  and  re- 
call Washington  requires  that  such  petitions  shall 
contain  a  warning  against  signing  by  persons  not 
legal  voters  or  by  other  than  their  true  names,  and 
requires  a  detailed  certificate  by  the  precinct  regis- 
tration officer  that  all  the  signers  identify  themselves 
and  sign  in  his  -presence  at  his  office  This  bill  was 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  radicals  in  the  Legislature. 

California  penalizes  frauds  In  connection  with 
initiative,  referendum,  or  recall  petitions  and  makes 
It  a  felony  punLshable  by  one  to  fifteen  years'  impris- 
onment to  subscribe  a  fictitious  name  or  the  name  of 
another  to  such  petitions 

Nevada  provides  for  referendum  on  local  and 
special  legislation  to  the  voters  of  the  county  affected. 
Laws  so  adopted  are  to  remain  in  force  until  repealed 
by  direct  vote  of  the  county. 

Improvement  in  the  form  of  Initiated  bills  is  pro- 
vided for  In  California,  which  requires  the  legislative 
counsel  to  co-operate  In  the  preparation  of  such 
measures  on  request  of  twenty-five  electors,  and 
which  requires  the  Attorney-General  to  prepare  a 
title  and  summary  for  Initiated  measures. 

REVISION    AND     AMENDMENT    OF    STATE 
CONSTITUTIONS. 

The  question  of  calling  a  constitutional  convention 
was  submitted  to  the  voters  in  New  Hampshire, 
South  Dakota,  and  Tennessee.  If  authorized,  the 
New  Hampshire  convention  will  meet  in  1918,  and 
the  Tennessee  convention!  November  15,  1916. 
Tennessee  also  provides  that  amendments  recom- 
mended by  the  convention  shall  be  submitted 
separately. 

At  the  regular  session  in  New  Jersey  an  amend- 
ment revising  the  article  describing  the  method  of 
amending  the  Constitution  was  submitted,  but  at  a 
special  session  this  act  was  repealed  and  In  Its  place 
a  detailed  amendment  (Chapter  2)  describing  pro- 
cedure for  submission  of  proposed  amendments  was 
enacted. 

A  large  number  of  specific  amendments  were  pro- 
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posed  in  various  States.  These  are  noted  In  connec- 
tion with  the  legislation  dealing  with  the  subject 
matters  to  which  they  refer. 

UNIFORM    STATE   LAWS. 

Bills  recommended  by  the  Conference  of  Commis- 
sioners on  Uniform  State  Laws  were  passed  as  follows: 

Uniform  Warehouse  Receipts  Act—Oklahoma, 
Idaho  (Chapter  31),  Arkansas. 

Uniform  Bills  of  Lading  Act — Vermont,  Idaho 
(Chapter  16). 

Uniform  Desertion  and  Non-Support  Act — Ver- 
mont (Chapter  101). 

Uniform  Workmen's  Compensation  Act — With 
slight  modifications,  Vermont  (Chapter  164). 

Uniform  Partnership  Act — Peimsyivanla,  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Uniform  Sales  Act — Pennsylvania,  Nevada. 

Uniform  Probata  of  Wills  Act — Nevada. 

Uniform  Acknowledgment  of  Deeds  Act — Wiscon- 
sin. 

Uniform  Marriage  Act— Wisconsin. 

In  addition  to  these  uniform  bills  several  model 
bills  recommended  by  various  organizations  were 
enacted,  e.  g.,  the  Blue  Sky  law,  drafted  by  a  con- 
ference of  State  Attorney-Generals;  the  Mobile 
Fraternal  Insurance  bill  and  the  Uniform  Mutual 
Insurance  act.  AH  of  these  are  included  in  this  re- 
view under  the  subject  matter  to  which  they  relate. 

TAXATION. 

From  its  very  nature  most  tax  legislation  is  of 
merely  local  Interest.  Only  a  tevf  acts  are  of  general 
interest.  ■ 

The  most  evident  tendency  in  tax  legislation  is 
toward  the  centralization  in  a  State  board  of  general 
control  and  supervision  over  the  assessment  and  col- 
lection of  all  taxes,  including  the  property  tax. 

Among  the  more  Important  of  the  laws  imposing 
taxes  might  be  mentioned  two  Oklahoma  acts  pro- 
viding for  an  inheritance  tax  and  a  graduated  income 
tax  respectively,  the  Kansas  and  South  Dakota  acts 
imposing  inheritance  taxes,  the  Connecticut,  South 
Dakota,  and  West  Virginia  acts,  all  of  which  provide 
complete  systems  of  corporate  taxation,  and  the 
Massacliusetts  and  Pennsylvania  acts  which  impose 
stock  transfer  taxes  A  Pennsylvania  act,  which  is 
of  some  importance,  Inasmuch  as  its  effect  will  be 
felt  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  State  enacting  it, 
imposes  upon  every  ton  of  anthracite  coal  a  tax  of 
2H%  of  its  value  when  prepared  for  the  market. 
Most  of  the  important  legislation  enacted  at  the 
special  session  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  this  year 
relates  to  taxation  and  constitutes  a  revision  of 
nractically  all  the  tax  laws  of  the  State. 

The  mast  important  constitutional  amendment 
relating  to  this  subject  which  was  proposed  this 
year  is  the  M.assachusetts  resolve  which  would  author- 
ize the  Legislature  to  impose  and  levy  a  tax  on  in- 
comes which  may  be  graduated  according  to  whether 
the  income  Is  derived  from  property  or  not,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  class  of  property  from  which  it  is 
derived,  and  permit  the  exemption  from  taxation 
of  any  property  the  Income  from  which  is  taxed. 
A  special  investigating  commission  was  also  created 
to  recommend  changes  in  the  tax  laws  generally  and 
to  draft  laws  In  anticipation  of  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Special  commissions  to  study  taxation  and  report 
at  the  next  session  were  created  in  California,  In- 
diana, and  New  York. 

For  a  discussion  of  acts  of  Congress  relating  to 
taxation  see  the  report  of  the  committee. 

MILITARY    AND    NAVAL    AFFAIRS. 

Acts  of  Congress  provide  for  the  raising  organiz- 
ing, and  maintenance  of  a  volunteer  array  in  time  of 
actual  or  threatened  war  and  for  the  organization  of 
an  aviation  section  of  the  Signal  Corps 

A  State  National  Guard  R&serve  is  created  in 
New  York,  which  provides  that  officers  and  enlisted 
men  who  have  served  in  the  regular  army  or  navy  or 
in  any  State  militia  may  be  commissioned  or  enrolled 
on  the  reserve  list,  from  which  they  may  be  arbi- 
trarily ordered  into  active  service.  Massacliu.sctts 
created  a  special  board  to  report  on  the  practicability 
of  providing  military  education  for  boys  and  of  creat- 
ing a  military  reserve. 

Acts  of  Congress  created  a  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, charged  with  operations  of  the  fleet  and  with 
preparation  and  readiness  of  plans  for  its  use  in  war; 
provided  for  the  organization  of  a  naval  militia; 


created  a  naval  reserve  consisting  of  citizens  honor- 
ably discharged  from  the  Navy,  who  are  to  receive 
compensation  not  exceeding  SlOO  a  year  when  not 
actively  employed  in  the  Navy  and  to  perform  In 
times  of  peace  not  less  than  one  month  nor  more  than 
two  months'  service  on  board  a  naval  vessel;  com- 
bined the  Llfe-Savlng  Service  and  Revenue  Cutter 
Service  into  a  Coast  Guard  under  the  Trea,sury  in 
time  of  peace  and  under  the  Navy  in  time  of  war; 
and  conferred  the  title  of  Admiral  on  the  Command- 
ers-in-Chifl  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Asiatic 
fleets 

A  Pennsylvania  act  reorganized  the  National 
Giierd  to  conform  as  far  as  practicable  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  organized  militia  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

CONSERVATION. 
In  Indiana  four  voluminous  acts  one  of  -which  Is  a 
general  act  and  the  other  three  of  which  apply  to  the 
cities  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indianapolis,  and  Peru,  pro- 
vide for  the  straightening,  widening,  and  deepening 
of  streams  and  water  courses,  the  enlargement  of 
dikes  and  levees  and  the  construction  of  other  im- 
provements necessary  to  prevent  such  destruction 
from  floods  as  the  State  has  experienced  in  the  past. 
A  detailed  act  for  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  levee  and  improvement  districts  to  prevent 
overflow  was  also  passed  in  Texas 

New  York  pacsed  an  Important  act  looking  to  the 
construction  of  storage  reservoirs  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  rivers  largely  for  the  purpose  of  creating  water 
power.  The  act  provides  for  the  formation  of  dis- 
tricts which  must  include  the  whole  watershed  of  a 
river  or  of  a  tributary,  and  while  the  affairs  of  each 
district  are  to  be  managed  by  a  local  board,  the  whole 
system  is  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
authorities  The  expense  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance is  to  be  assessed  according  to  benefits,  but 
provision  is  also  made  for  the  issuance  of  bonds.  In 
Vermont  a  commission  was  created  to  Investigate  and 
report  upon  the  advisability  of  State  storage  reser- 
voirs for  water  power  and  flood  prevention  purposes, 
and  In  New  Hampshire  the  Governor  was  authorized 
to  investigate  available  water  power  in  the  State  and 
to  co-operate  with  the  geological  siu-vey. 

Comprehensive  Irrigation  laws  were  pa.ssed  in 
Oklahoma  and  California  providing  in  detail  for  the 
organization  and  administration  of  irrigation  dis- 
tricts, and  the  scope  of  the  California  act  also  In- 
cludes water  power. 

In  Utah  a  commission  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
irrigation  and  water  rights  was  created,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  memorialized  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  a  fixed  policy  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  oil  lands.  The  resolution  recites  that  the 
development  of  the  oil  bu-siness  In  that  State  Is 
hampered  by  the  existing  condition  of  Federal  law 
and  regulation. 

LIQUOR   LAWS — PROHIBITION. 

Constitutional  amendments  to  establish  State- 
wide prohibition  were  proposed  by  laws  enacted  in 
Colorado,  Idaho,  and  South  Dakota.  The  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  Intoxicating  liquors  was  prohibited 
in  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton. In  the  latter  State  the  law  adopted  was  an 
initiated  measure.  Prohibition  acts  were  referred  to 
the  voters  in  Montana  and  South  Carolina,  and  Local 
Option  laws  were  passed  in  Minnesota  and  South 
Dakota. 

Alabama  forbade  advertisements  of  the  manufac- 
ture or  sale  of  liquor,  and  also  in  furtherance  of  the 
Webb-Kenyon  act  prohibited  their  shipment  into 
the  State 

Kansas  made  owners  of  premises  where  liquors  are 
sold  liable  for  damages  caused  by  intoxicated  persons 
who  obtain  liquor  on  such  premises,  such  damages 
to  be  a  lien  on  the  premises  as  soon  as  suit  is  filed. 
In  the  same  State  cities  are  made  liable  for  damages 
caused  by  Intoxicated  persons,  but  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  State  officers  in  the  enforcement  of  liquor 
laws  or  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  sale  of  liquor  is  a 
good  defence. 

HEALTH  AND  SANITATION. 
A  State  Department  of  Health  under  control  of  a 
Commissioner  and  a  "public  health  council"  com- 
posed of  physicians  of  five  years'  practice  is  created 
In  West  Virginia  and  given  wide  powers,  including 
power  to  prosecute  for  violations  if  the  Prosecuting 
Attorney  iaUs  to  act,  and  to  apply  to  the  courts  for 
injunctions. 
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Provision  for  the  collection  of  vital  statistics  Is 
contained  in  laws  passed  In  Illinois  and  California. 

A  number  of  laws  having  for  their  object  the  control 
of  communicable  diseases  were  passed.  Physicians 
are  required  to  report  venereal  diseases  In  Connecti- 
cut and  Vermont.  The  Vermont  act  also  punishes 
severely  any  person  suffering  from  such  diseases  who 
marries.  An  Ohio  act  (51275  Code),  while  making 
wilful  betrayal  by  a  physician  of  a  professional  secret 
such  unprofessional  conduct  as  to  Justify  a  refusal 
of  a  license,  expressly  provides  that  a  physician  who 
Informs  a  party  to  a  contemplated  marriage  of  the 
fact  that  the  other  party  is  suffering  from  such  a 
disease  Is  not  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  betrayal  of  a 
professional  secret  and  shall  not  be  liable  in  damages. 

To  prevent  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  Indiana 
enacted  an  Important  law  requiring  phy.siclans  to 
report  cases  to  a  State  board,  and  county  health 
authorities  to  report  monthly  the  condition  of  such 
cases  Premises  occupied  by  tubercular  persons 
must  be  disinfected  on  their  removal. 

A  New  Hampshire  law  provides  that  any  person 
believing  that  a  member  of  hLs  family  has  any  one  of 
listed  diseasei  shall,  if  no  physician  be  In  attendance, 
immediately  notify  the  local  Board  of  Health. 

The  sale  or  transfer  of  narcotic  or  habit-forming 
drugs  is  regulated  and  restricted  in  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan.  Minnesota,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  and 
Vermont. 

Regulations  of  the  professions  dealing  with  the 
health  of  persons  are  contained  in  a  number  of  acts. 
Massachusetts  adds  to  the  qualifications  of  phy- 
sicians "the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  or  Its  equiva- 
lent from  a  legally  chartered  medical  school,"  and 
requires  for  dentists  "a  diploma  from  the  faculty  of  a 
reputable  dental  college  as  defined  oy  inls  act." 
The  practice  of  dentistry  Is  also  regulated  by  acts 
passed  in  Arkansas,  California,  and  New  Jersey. 

Chiropractlcs  are  regulated  and  provision  made  for 
licensing  in  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and  Oregon. 
A  New  Jersey  act  aims  at  the  prohibition  of  chiro- 
practlcs 

The  practice  of  optometry  Is  regulated  by  Minne- 
sota. Tennessee,  and  Utah. 

Nursing  is  regulated  by  Connecticut,  Colorado, 
Maine,  Ohio,  and  Tennessee. 

Physicians  and  surgeons  are  forbidden  to  split 
fees  e.xcept  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  patient 
by  a  Kansas  act 

Chiropody  Is  regulated  by  Connecticut,  which  for- 
bids the  use  of  "doctor"  by  chiropodists. 

The  common  drinking  cup  and  towel  are  banished 
from  public  places  by  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Pennsylvania.  Sterilization  of  dishes  used  in 
public  eating  houses  "in  hot  boiling  water  changed 
every  two  hours"  Is  required  In  Texas  Pennsyl- 
vania prohibits  the  employment  In  hotels  and 
public  eating  places  of  persons  suffering  from  speci- 
fied diseases.  A  similar  rule  for  laundries,  and  de- 
tailed sanitary  regulations  for  canning  factories, 
were  enacted  In  Delaware. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  mattresses  and  bed- 
ding are  regulated  in  the  Interest  of  public  health  by 
Massachusetts,  Colorado,  California.  Connecticut, 
Montana,  and  Oregon.  These  laws  follow  a  model  bill 
on  this  sublect  previously  enacted  in  other  States. 
It  is  evidently  one  of  those  bills  prepared  and  ad- 
vocated by  some  organized  group. 

The  bill  regulating  the  size  of  sheets  in  hotels  and 
lodging  houses,  often  cited  by  critics  of  legislation  as 
a  ridiculous  Instance  of  detailed  legislation,  was 
adopted  this  year  in  Indiana.  Despite  the  unde- 
sirability  of  clogging  our  statute  books  with  such 
details,  the  enactment  of  desirable  sanitary  rules  will 
be  an  Important  duty  of  the  Legislature  until  ade- 
quate power  to  make  and  enforce  detailed  rules  of 
this  sort  is  delegated  to  our  administrative  officials. 
Such  delegations  tend  to  Increase  in  number  and 
Importance,  and  the  courts  are  growing  more  lenient 
in  dealing  with  their  constitutionality  under  the  rule 
that  delegations  of  legislative  power  are  void. 

PURE   FOOD   LAWS. 

A  large  number  of  this  year's  statutes  deal  with 
regulations  enacted  to  secure  the  public  against  im- 
pure and  adulterated  foods.  Necessarily,  only  a  few 
of  these  can  be  mentioned  here. 

The  Ingredients  which  may  be  used  In  bread  sold 
by  the  loaf  are  designated  In  Mpssachusetts,  and  it 
Is  required  that  the  presence  ol  other  materials,  IX 
any,  be  stated  on  a  label. 


California  enacted  an  Interesting  law  requiring  the 
marking  of  wrappers  or  containers  of  butter  and  eggs 
Imported  into  the  State  from  outside  the  United 
States  and  the  display  of  a  sign  by  persons  selling 
such  butter. 

Similarly  Oregon  and  Washington  require  the 
classification  and  branding  of  eggs  as  "storage," 
"preserved,"  or  "foreign,"  and  require  hotels  and 
public  houses  using  "foreign"  eggs  to  display  con- 
spicuously a  sign  "we  use  foreign  eggs." 

Conspicuous  marking  of  cold-storage  eggs  Is  re- 
quired In  Rhode  Island  and  Minnesota.  The  latter 
act  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  or  advertise  cold- 
storage  eggs  without  informing  a  prospective  pur- 
chaser that  they  are  cold  storage. 

Pasteurization  of  milk  is  required  In  New  Jersey 
and  in  California  unless  the  cows  have  passed  the 
tuberculin  test. 

SOCIAL   LEGISLATION. 

Pensions  to  widowed,  divorced  or  abandoned 
mothers  to  enable  them  to  provide  for  dependent 
children  in  their  own  homes  are  provided  for  in  Ne- 
braska, Wyoming,  Washington,  Montana,  Okla- 
homa, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Tennessee,  and  Nevada. 

New  York  (Chapter  288)  provides  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  county  boards  of  child  welfare  to  grant  allow- 
ances to  widowed  mothers  with  one  or  more  children. 
Detail  provision  is  made  lor  the  organization  of  the 
board  and  for  its  procedure  in  securing  and  dis- 
tributing the  public  funds,  but  there  is  no  compulsion 
on  county  fiscal  authorities  to  provide  funds.  Com- 
missions to  investigate  and  report  to  the  next  Legis- 
lature were  authorized  In  Florida  and  in  Indiana. 

Regulations  for  the  treatment  of  newly  born 
infants'  eyes  in  the  interest  of  conserving  eyesight 
are  prescribed  in  New  Hampshire,  California,  Il- 
linois, and  Nebraska.  Indiana  established  an  in- 
dustrial board  to  aid  the  blind,  and  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  provide  for  financial  assistance  to  needy 
blind  not  inmates  of  institutions.  Missouri  proposed 
a  constitutional  amendment  authorizing  pensions  to 
blind  persons. 

A  commission  to  Investigate  the  condition  of  the 
feeble-minded  was  created  in  Utah,  and  a  compre- 
hensive measure  for  their  relief  was  enacted  in 
Illinois.  Nebraska  required  sterilization  before  their 
parole  or  discharge  from  State  institutions. 

California  provides  for  an  unpaid  county  board  of 
public  welfare  with  power  to  investigate  charitable 
institutions  and  Jails  The  board  must  be  appointed 
on  petition  of  1(30  electors. 

Pennsylvania  passed  a  Housing  act  for  Philadel- 
phia, while  New  York  repealed  a  comprehensive 
Second-Class  Cities  Housing  act  which,  though 
passed  two  years  ago,  had  never  been  In  force  because 
of  legislative  postponement  of  the  time  of  its  taking 
effect.      Massachusetts    prohibited    "sleeping    com- 

gartments  built  on  the  cubical  plan"  in  lodging 
ouses. 

Regulations  In  the  Interest  of  more  effective  control 
of  disorderly  houses  through  power  to  enjoin  or 
abate  them  as  moral  nuisances  were  passed  in  Idaho, 
Michigan,  Colorado,  and  Indiana. 

Money  lenders  are  required  to  be  licensed  by  Ohio 
where  more  than  8%  per  annum  is  charged.  This 
act  also  limits  the  maximum  charge,  Including  in- 
terest, to  3%  per  month.  Nebraska  limits  maxi- 
mum interest  to  10%.  A  Pennsylvania  act,  after  a 
long  preamble  reciting  the  evils  of  the  business, 
regulates  the  lending  of  money  In  sums  of  less  than 
S300.  Similar  "Loan  Shark"  acts  were  passed  in 
Michigan,  Oregon,  and  Texas. 

Provision  for  the  trial  of  Juvenile  delinquents  in 
Juvenile  courts  is  made  in  South  Dakota,  California, 
Rhode  Island,  and  West  Virginia.  West  Virginia 
also  authorizes  courts  to  suspend  sentence  of  minors 
found  guilty  of  non-capital  offences  and  to  parole 
them.  Tennessee  provides  that  children  convicted 
of  crime  shall  not  be  declared  infamous  within  the 
operation  of  statutes  relating  to  infamoxw  crimes. 
Maine  authorizes  the  commitment  of  delin- 
quent children  to  correctional  institutions  or  to  in- 
dividuals willing  to  support  them. 

LABOR   LEGISLATION— ADMINISTRATIVK 
ORGANIZATION. 

Connecticut  consolidated  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  the  office  of  Factory  Inspector  In  a 
Department  of  Labor  and  Factory  Inspection. 

Nevada  created  an  industrial  commission  for  tbe 
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administration  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  act 
and  provided  that  one  of  the  Commissioners  should 
hold  the  office  of  Labor  Commissioner  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Labor  laws. 

New  York  consolidated  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Commission  and  the  Labor  Department  under 
an  Industrial  Commission.  The  provisions  of  this 
act  are  confined  to  administrative  organization  and 
procedure  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Labor  laws  and 
the  Compensation  law.  Particular  powers  are  given 
to  the  commission  to  make  rules  and  regulations,  to 
vary  in  cases  of  hardship  statutory  provisions  and 
to  hear  and  determine  In  the  first  Instance  all  cases 
involving  validity  of  the  labor  statutes  or  the  rules 
and  orders  made  by  the  commission.  The  Compen- 
sation Commission  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  law 
had  power  to  hear  and  determine  compensation 
claims  subject  to  limited  appeal  to  the  courts.  This 
law  extends  the  power  to  the  whole  field  covered 
by  the  State  Labor  laws  The  commission's  decision 
is  subject  to  court  review  on  appeal  within  thirty 
days.  Failure  to  bring  a  question  of  validity  of  the 
law  or  the  commission's  orders  before  the  commission 
or  to  appeal  from  Us  decision  waives  the  right  to 
raise  the  question  of  validity  In  a  prosecution  for 
violation.  In  general,  the  act  Is  in  accord  with  laws 
In  Wisconsin.  Ohio,  and  a  few  other  States  which  have 
created  Industrial  commissions  with  powers  similar 
to  those  exercised  by  public  utility  commissions. 

HOURS   AND   WAGES. 

Six  o'clock  closing  In  all  mercantile  and  commercial 
houses,  except  six  days  preceding  Christmas,  is  re- 
quired In  Utah. 

The  nine-hour  day  and  the  fifty-Jour-hour  week  for 
women  and  children  Is  required  In  Arkansas,  Maine, 
Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  The  limit  is  made 
ten  hours  a  day  and  fifty-six  hours  a  week  in  Wy- 
oming. The  fight  of  the  canning  industries  to  escape 
the  restrictions  of  limited  hours  for  women  and  chil- 
dren resulted  in  the  exemption  of  these  industries  In 
Tennessee,  and  they  are  also  exempted  from  the 
Maine  act. 

Wages  In  private  employments  are  required  to  be 
paid  semi-monthly  on  regular  pay  days  in  money  or 
checks,  California.  Corporations  are  required  to 
pay  wages  semi-monthly  In  Kansas  and  weekly  In 
Maine.  Railroads  are  required  to  pay  serai-monthly 
in  Iowa  and  North  Carolina,  and  public  service  cor- 
porations semi-monthly  in  Minnesota. 

South  Carolina  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  acquire 
at  less  than  par  trade  checks  given  In  payment  of 
wages  and  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  right  to 
collect  or  enforce  checks  so  acquired. 

Assignment  of  the  wages  of  a  head  of  a  family  is 
rendered  void  In  Nebraska  unless  executed  and  ac- 
knowledged by  husband  and  wife  as  in  the  case  of 
real  estate  conveyances. 

The  Minimum  Wage  law  for  women  was  amended 
In  California  and  a  new  law  enacted  In  Arkansas. 
A  commission  to  Investigate  the  wages  of  women  and 
minors  and  report  on  the  advisability  of  establishing 
a  minimum  wage  board  was  created  in  Idaho.  An 
important  act  relating  to  hours  and  wages  of  women 
was  enacted  In  Kansas.  After  declaring  that  "the 
State  of  Kansas  exercising  herewith  its  police  and 
sovereign  power  declares  that  inadequate  wages, 
long  continued  hours,  and  unsanitary  conditions  of 
labor  exercise  a  pernicious  effect  on  the  health  and 
welfare  of  women,  learners  and  apprentices  and 
minors,"  the  act  creates  an  industrial  welfare  com- 
mission and  makes  it  unlawful  to  employ  women  or 
minors  under  conditions  detrimental  to  their  health 
or  welfare  or  at  wages  not  adequate  for  their  main- 
tenance or  for  more  hours  than  is  consistent  with 
their  health  and  welfare  The  commission  may  make 
investigations  and  establish  wage,  hour,  or  sanitary 
boards  whose  recommendations,  when  approved  by 
the  commission,  become  binding  on  all  employers  in 
the  occupations  affected 

CHILD    LABOR. 

Delaware  created  a  labor  commission  with  power 
to  supervise  and  Investigate  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren and  women. 

Child  labor  acts  prohibiting  employment  of  chil- 
dren under  14  except  In  specified  cases  and  limiting 
the  employments  In  which  or  the  circumstances  under 
which  children  over  14,  but  under  16  (in  Wyoming 
18)  may  be  employed,  were  passed  In  Alabama. 
Iowa,  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wyoming.  Under 
the  Pennsylvania  act  children  between  14  and  16  are 


I  not  to  be  employed  more  than  9  hours  a  day  or  61 
hours  a  week,  and  each  such  child  must  attend  a  vo- 

I  catlonal  school  at  least  8  hours  per  week,  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  51  hours. 

SAFETY   AND    SANITATION. 

First  aid  rooms  or  emergency  kits  In  all  manufac- 
turing establishments  where  machinery  la  used  Is  re- 
quired In  Connecticut,  and  In  Massachusetts  manu- 
facturers are  required  to  provide  such  accommoda- 
tion for  first  aid  as  a  State  board  prescribes.  Execu- 
tive officers  of  corporate  employers  are  made  per- 
sonally liable  for  failure  to  comply  w  ith  the  Connecti- 
cut act 

Pure  drinking  water  for  employes  Is  required  to  be 
furnished  by  their  employers  In  California.  Detailed 
provisions  regulating  heating,  lighting  and  ventilating 
factories  and  guarding  machinery  therein  were  en- 
acted in  Illinois  and  similar  provision  regulating  work 
in  coal  and  zinc  mines  In  Missouri.  The  latter  act 
also  requires  employers  to  furnish  wash-rooms  and 
provides  that  a  separate  room  be  maintained  for  ne- 
groes. South  Carolina  also  requires  complete  separa- 
tion of  different  races  laboring  In  textile  manufac- 
tories. 

HIRING  AND  DISCHARGING  OF  EMPLOYES. 

A  New  York  law  prohibiting  employment  of  aliens 
on  public  works  was  amended  so  as  to  give  citizens  a 
preference  over  aliens,  but  authorizing  the  employ- 
ment of  aliens  where  citizens  are  not  available.  This 
legislation  was  brought  about  by  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying foreigners  on  extensive  subway  constnictloa 
In  New  York  City. 

Any  person  authorized  to  hire  or  direct  others  Is 
forbidden  to  receive  any  fee  or  gift  as  a  condition  of 
giving  or  continuing  employment  to  any  workman 
under  penalty  of  punishment  for  misdemeanor.  In 
California  and  Nevada. 

Corporations  are  forbidden  to  dismiss  an  employe 
on  the  statement  of  a  "spotter"  without  a  hearing.  In 
California,  and  a  similar  act  applying  to  employers 
generally  was  enacted  in  Nevacfa. 

A  black  list  act  in  Indiana  provides  that  employes 
discharged  or  quitting  are  entitled  on  request  to  a 
letter  from  their  former  employer  "setting  forth  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  service  rendered  and  the 
duration  of  employment  and  stating  the  cause  for 
dismissal  or  quitting  of  the  service"  In  all  cases  where 
written  recommendations  or  written  application 
showing  qualifications  or  experience  were  required 
by  such  employer.  Refusal  to  give  the  letter  is  made 
a  misdemeanor.  The  same  Indiana  act  and  similar 
acts  penalize  failure  to  pay  wages  of  discharged  em- 
ployes within  a  specified  time  In  Minnesota,  South 
Carolina  and  Texas. 

Employers  are  forbidden  to  make  a  rule  prohibit- 
ing employes  from  eiigaslng  in  politics  or  becoming 
candidates  for  public  office  in  Nevada. 

New  York  created  a  legislative  committee  to  make 
a  thorough  revision  of  the  State  labor  laws  and  report 
to  the  next  session. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCIES. 

Public  attention  was  directed  to  the  problem  of 
unemployment  by  the  large  number  of  unemployed 
who  crowded  Into  the  centres  of  population  last  win- 
ter. That  this  condition  in  the  labor  market  was  due 
to  some  extent  at  least  to  failure  to  bring  the  jobless 
man  and  the  manless  job  together  resulted  In  the 
creation  of  temporary  public  employment  agencies. 
The  propaganda  to  increase  the  importance  of  the  se- 
curing of  employment  for  the  unemployed  as  a  func- 
tion of  government  has  resxilted  in  much  legislation 
on  the  subject  at  the  session  this  year.  California, 
because  of  acute  unemployment  problems  due  to 
large  numbers  of  people  who  go  there  for  the  winter, 
requested  Congress  to  Investigate  unemployment 
and  adopt  remedial  measures. 

Free  public  employment  ..fflces  were  provided  for 
In  California.  Illinois.  Iowa,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. Idaho  declares  the  duty  of  maintenance  of 
suitable  employment  offices  in  the  municipalities  of 
the  State  to  be  a  function  of  government  and  provides 
that  such  offices  shall  be  established  by  the  munici- 
palities, and  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  State 
employment  agencies  for  farm  .labor.  On  the  theory 
that  private  employment  agencies  have  been  used  to 
the  detriment  of  the  laboring  classes  and  have  be- 
come social  nuisances,  an  act  was  Initiated  and  adopt- 
ed at  the  last  general  election  In  Washington,  pro- 
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hlbltlng  UTider  penalty  collection  of  remuneration  or 
lees  by  such  agencies. 

The  business  of  such  agencies  was  regulated  gen- 
erally In  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas. 
Idaho  forbids  further  maintenance  of  private  em- 
ployment offices  within  the  State  except  charitable 
offices  and  agencies  for  professional  employment 
The  Oregon  act  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  the  em- 
ployer to  request  an  agent  for  laborers  and  then  re- 
fuse to  accept  such  laborers  or  to  discharge  them  with- 
out cause.  Oregon  and  Nebraska  acts  make  it  a  mis- 
d3meanor  for  an  employer  to  divide  with  an  employ- 
ment agent  fees  paid  by  applicants  The  Texas  act 
and  a  iConnectlcut  act  require  the  agent  to  return 
fees  paid  by  applicants  if  they  fall  to  obtain  jobs 
within  a  specified  time. 

Commissions  to  investigate  unemployment  were 
provided  for  in  California  and  Illinois. 

Emergency  public  employment  is  provided  for  by 
Idaho  by  an  act  which  requires  County  Commission- 
ers to  provide  not  more  than  sixty  days'  emergency 
employment  a  year  for  United  States  citizens  resi- 
dent lor  six  months  within  the  State 

WOIIKMEN'S    COMPENSATION. 

Compulsory  acts  providing  compensation  for  In- 
juries In  hazardous  employments  were  passed  In  Mon- 
tana, Oldahoma,  and  Wyoming.  Elective  acts  were 
passed  in  Colorado,  Indiana,  Maine,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Vermont.  The  Vermont  act  Is  modelled  on  the 
uniform  Compensation  act  recommended  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws. 
The  Maine  act  contains  a  curious  drafting  error  which 
may  necessitate  a  special  session  to  amend.  In  some 
instances  compensation  based  on  weekly  wages  is  to 
be  determined  in  the  phraseology  of  the  net  on  the 
basis  of  300  times  "weekly"  wpges  when  300  times 
daily  wages  was  evidently  intended. 

Securing  to  the  injured  workman  or  his  dependents 
the  compensation  due  under  the  act  has  become  the 
most  Important  problem  of  compensation  legisla- 
tion. The  Wyoming  act  creates  a  State  Insurance 
fund  and  the  Colorado  and  Pennsylvania  acts  pro- 
vide for  State  insurance  as  one  of  the  alternative 
methods  of  insuring  the  compensation  liability  under 
the  act. 

Insurance  provisions  also  constitute  the  most  Im- 
portant amendments  to  existing  compensation  acts. 
Michigan  transferred  the  administration  of  the  State 
Insurance  fund  from  the  Compensation  Commission 
to  the  State  Insurance  Department.  West  Virginia 
(and  one  of  the  extraordinary  session)  require  that 
the  State  fund  pay  its  expenses  out  of  the  fund  with- 
out contribution  by  tlie  State  and  also  require  it  to 
set  up  reserves.  Both  of  these  provisions  are,  of 
course,  intended  to  make  the  State  fund  compete 
on  more  equal  terms  with  private  insurance. 

In  New  York  administration  of  the  Compensa- 
tion act  was  traasferred  from  a  Compensation  Com- 
mission to  an  Industrial  Commission,  which  also  ad- 
ministers the  State  Labor  Department.  Another  New 
York  act  authorizes  direct  payment  of  compensation 
by  the  employer  or  his  insursr  to  the  beneficiary  in- 
stead of  payment  to  the  Compensation  Commission 
for  dLstribution  by  the  commission  to  the  beneficiary. 
This  law  also  authorizes  direct  settlements  between 
the  employer  and  beneficiaries  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  commission,  and  Chapter  168  provides  that 
payments  made  by  the  employer  prior  to  an  award 
may  be  credited  on  account  of  the  award. 

Most  of  the  important  workmen's  compensation 
acts  in  this  country  provide  for  their  administration 
by  commissions  with  only  limited  review  by  the 
courts.  The  original  Massachusetts  act  authorized 
summaiT  procedure  In  the  handling  of  compensa- 
tion cases  before  the  commission  A  new  act  requires 
that  such  procedure  shall  also  be  "simple,"  wliich  in- 
dicates that  simplification  of  practice  is  not  assured 
by  substituting  commissions  for  the  courts. 

Amendments  to  existing  compensation  laws  were 
also  enacted  in  California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Min- 
nesota, and  Washington. 

Constitutional  amendments  authorizing  compul- 
sorv  workmen's  compensation  legislation  were  pro- 
posed in  Oklahoma  and  Pennsylvania,  and  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  subject  was  authorized  in 
Utah.  ,  ,  .     ,,. 

Employers'  liability  laws  were  passed  in  Mmne- 
sota  and  North  Dakota. 

INSURANCE 

Mutual  insurance  companies  to  carry  various  kinds 
ol  rlalts  are  authorized  by  Illinois,   North  Dakota, 


J  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  and  Wash- 
ington. The  comprehensive  bill  recommended  by  the 
National  Association  of  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
panies was  enacted  in  Indiana,  which  also  passed  the 
Uniform  and  Fraternal  Insurance  act.  known  as  the 
Mobile  bill. 

Employers'  mutual  liability  insurance  companies 
were  authorized  in  New  Hampshire,  and  provision 
for  similar  mutuals  Is  contained  in  several  of  the 
worlvmen's  compensation  acts,  which  have  given 
great  impetus  to  the  organisation  of  mutual  insur- 
ance companies  among  the  employers. 

New  Jersey  authorized  domestic  life  stock  com- 
panies to  change  from  participating  to  non-partici- 
pating business,,  or  vice  versa,  on  approval  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Banking. 

Insm'ance  by  Individual  concerns,  luiown  as 
Lloyds,  is  regulated  by  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Individuals  and  corporations  axe  authorized  to 
exchange  reciprocal  or  inter-insurance  contracts  by 
Missouri  and  Texas. 

Premiums  are  regulated  and  agents  licensed  by  a 
State  insurance  board  created  in  Oklahoma.  Cor- 
porations are  authorized  to  act  as  insurance  brokers 
in  Massachusetts. 

Rebating  of  agents'  commissions  is  prohibited  in 
Maine  and  South  Carolina.  Pennsylvania  made  it 
a  misdemeanor  for  attorneys,  partners  or  employes 
to  receive  compensation  for  life  insurance  sold  or 
solicited  for  the  benefit  of  or  on  lives  of  their  clients, 
partners,  masters  and  employes,  and  in  certain  cases 
of  fellow  attorneys  and  fellow  employes. 

A  standard  fire  policy  was  provided  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Washington  provided  that  no  oral  or  written 
misrepresentation  or  warranty  made  in  negotiating 
a  contract  of  insurance  shall  avoid  the  policy  unless 
made  with  intent  to  deceive. 

Maine  requires  commencement  of  the  adjustment 
of  fire  loss  within  twenty  days  after  notice,  but  pro- 
hibits payment  within  forty-five  days  without  ap- 
proval of  Insurance  Commissioner.  Payment  of 
sickness  and  accident  insurance  is  required  in 
Massachusetts  at  least  once  in  thirty  days,  even 
though  not  provided  in  the  policy 

Life  policies  and  annuities  for  the  benefit  of  de- 
pendent relatives  are  exempt  from  claims  of  credtora 
in  Pennsylvania  "notwithstanding  the  riglit  to  change 
the  beneficiary  named  has  been  reversed  by  the  in- 
sured or  is  permitted  by  the  insurer  "  North  Dakota 
exempts  insurance  pollciss  from  the  claims  of  cred- 
itors when  the  wife,  children  or  dependent  relatives 
of  the  insured  arc  beneficiaries  by  its  provisions. 

The  emphasis  which  is  everywhere  put  on  securing 
to  the  injured  employe  and  his  dependents  the  com- 
pensation provided  by  compensation  acts  is  illus- 
trated in  Massachusetts  by  a  requirement  that  for- 
eign insurance  companies  writing  compensation  in- 
surance in  the  State  give  bond,  conditioned  on  com- 
pliance with  a  provision  that  on  withdrawal  from  such 
business  in  the  State  they  shall  deposit  security  lor 
the  payment  of  al!  losses  insured  by  them. 

BANKS    AND    BANKING. 

The  banking  business  was  regulated  generally  and 
the  banking  laws  codified  in  South  Dakota.  Mon- 
tana also  passed  a  complete  act  regulating  the  bank- 
ing business  and  creating  a  State  Banking  Depart- 
ment. Laws  providing  for  tlie  incorporation  of  banks, 
.savings  banks,  and  trust  companies,  prescribing  their 
powers  and  duties  and  providing  for  their  regulation 
and  control  by  State  agencies  were  enacted  in  Wash- 
ington, New  Mexico,  New  Hampshire  and  Indian.a. 

State  banks  are  authcized  to  subscribe  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  system  and  comply  with  its  rules.  Idaho, 
Michigan,  New  Mexico,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  Fed- 
eral Reserve  laws  are  probably  responsible  indirectly 
for  the  number  of  statutes  enacted  this  year  strength- 
ening the  State  control  of  trust  companies. 
1  Banks  are  forbidden  in  Kansas  to  engage  in  trade 
i  or  commerce  or  to  invest  in  the  stock  of  other  banks 
or  corporations  or  to  loan  money  on  or  purchase  their 
own  shares  unless  to  prevent  loss  on  debts  previously 
contracted. 

Provision  for  guarantee  of  bank  deposits  is  made 
In  Indiana  and  South  Dakota.  A  bank's  liability  in 
damages  for  non-payment  through  mistake  or  error 
but  without  malice  of  a  depositor's  check  is  limited 
to  actual  damage  proved,  by  Montana. 

MalicioiLs  circulation  of  false  rumors  with  intent 
to  injure  the  financial  standing  or  reputation  of  banks 
or  financial  institutions  or  the  financial  standing  ol 
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Individuals  is  made  a  misdemeanor  by  Delaware  and 
Kansas.  The  Kansas  act  also  applies  to  any  act  tend- 
ing to  start  a  run  on  a  bank. 

The  drawing  of  a  check  on  a  bank  In  which  the 
drawer  has  no  funds  or  credit  (the  latter  term  being 
defined  as  an  arrangement  with  the  bank  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  check)  Is  punished  criminally  by  Kansas, 
North  Dakota,  Colorado,  and  Washington  An  Ohio 
act  makes  it  a  felony  to  give,  with  Intent  to  defraud, 
a  check  on  a  bank  In  which  the  drawer  "never  had" 
any  funds  or  credit.  The  issuing  of  a  check  without 
sufficient  funds  to  meet  It  Is  made  vrima  fade  evi- 
dence of  Intent  to  defraud  In  Idaho. 

Banks  are  authorized  In  West  Virginia  to  pay 
checks  of  minor  depositors  unless  otherwise  specl- 
flcally  directed  in  writing  by  the  parent  or  guardian. 

PUBLIC   UTILITIES. 

Wyoming  was  the  only  State  which  created  a  pub- 
lic service  commission  this  year;  but  the  jurisdiction 
of  existing  commissions  was  greatly  enlarged  in 
many  cases.  ,   ^  . 

Acts  regulating  the  very  recent  Industry  of  run- 
ning "jitney  buses"  were  enacted  In  Colorado,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  Washington 
These  acts  require  in  general  that  the  persons  oper- 
ating motor  vehicles  not  running  on  tracks  and  car- 
rying passengers  for  pay  should  take  out  a  license  and 
conform  to  the  regulatory  provisions  of  the  statute. 
Peimsylvanla  and  Washington  did  not  declare  the 
"jltnev  bus"  business  a  puMlc  utility,  but  Colorado 
and  Tennessee  (Chapter  60)  specifled  In  their  acts 
that  "jitneys"  are  common  carriers  and  to  be  re- 
garded as  public  utilities.  ,     ,   ^ 

California  defines  public  utilities  to  include  com- 
mon carriers,  pipe  Hues,  gas,  electrical,  telephone,  tel- 
egraph, and  water  supply  corporations,  wharfingers, 
and  warehousemen,  "where  service  is  performed  or 
commodity  delivered  to  the  public." 

Washington  (Chapter  132)  declared  corporation 
operating  pipe  lines  for  the  conveyance  of  light  and 
natural  gas  to  be  common  carriers  and  subject  to 
control  and  regulation  by  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of  the  State  Connecticut  (Chapter  65)  ex- 
tended the  jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission to  Include  complaints  by  municipalities,  per- 
sons or  corporations  whose  pipes  or  other  property 
are  Injured  by  electrolysis  or  by  the  escape  of  elec- 
tricity of  any  public  service  or  electric  company. 
In  Olilaho.Tia  (Chapter  176)  cotton  gins  were  de- 
clared to  be  public  utilities  and  the  baslness  of  gin- 
ning all  seed  cotton  to  b?  a  public  business.  By  the 
law  of  North  Dakota  (Chapter  147)  regulation  of 
corporations  organized  for  furnishing  water,  gas  or 
electricity  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Board 
of  Railroad  Commissioners.  In  Minnesota  (Chapter 
152)  telephone  companies  were  placed  under  the  con- 
trol and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse 
Commission  A  curious  provision  In  Kansas  (Chap- 
ter 238)  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  to  require  every  railroad  company  to 
provide  facilities  for  stopping  every  passenger  train 
entering  or  leaving  the  State  within  a  resisonable  dis- 
tance of  the  State  line  and  to  stop  such  train  for  suf- 
ficient time  to  enable  passengers  who  care  to,  to  en- 
ter or  leave  the  train  It  Is  possible  tliat  this  act  was 
intended  to  permit  passengers  to  alight  and  pur- 
chase tickets  In  Kansas,  thus  enabling  them  to  take 
advantage  of  cheaper  fares  than  the  regular  three- 
cent  fare  in  interstate  trafflc. 

In  Illinois  railroads  or  transfer  companies  are  given 
the  right  to  soli  transportation  to  newspapers  or 
magazines  In  exchange  for  advertising.     , 

A  peculiar  provision  in  Oklahoma  extending  the 
doctrine  of  the  "Jim  Crow"  legislation  to  telephone 
and  telegraph  companies  compels  these  companies  to 
furnish  separate  booths  for  white  and  colored  people 
when  the  Corporation  Commission  shall  determine 
the  necessity  of  such  regulation  (Chapter  262). 

Of  the  acts  authorizing  municipal  ownership  of 
public  utilities  the  most  important  is  California, 
which  authorizes  the  Incorporation  of  public  utility 
districts  composed  of  municipalities  of  the  State  with 
extensive  power  to  construct  or  acquire  and  operate 
public  utilities.  The  act  contains  detailed  provisions 
for  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  dis- 

"A  Deep  Waterway  Canal  bill"  oassed  by  the  Illi- 
nois Legislature  provides  for  the  construction,  man- 
agement, and  operation  of  an  eight-foot  canal  from 
Lockport  to  Utlca,  thereby  providing  a  waterway 
with  a  minimum  depth  of  eight  feet  from  Lake  Mich- 


igan to  the  Mississippi  River.  An  appropriation  of 
$5,000,000  was  made  lor  this  work  and  a  provision 
Inserted  In  the  act  that  when  the  waterway  shall 
have  been  completed  and  paid  for  the  channel  shall 
be  tendered  to  the  United  States  Government  for 
navigation  uses. 

CORPORATIONS. 

Of  the  many  statutes  dealing  with  corporations 
only  a  few  deserve  to  be  mentioned  as  of  general 

New  Jersey  amended  the  famous  "Seven  Sisters 
bill"  by  providing  that  corporations  may  purchase 
securities  of  other  corporations  for  Investment,  but 
not  for  voting  purposes  or  to  restrain  trade  or  lessen 
competition. 

In  Colorado,  where  cumulative  voting  for  directors 
has  been  in  force  for  a  number  of  years,  a  new  act 
permits  corporations  existing  or  hereafter  organized 
to  elect  not  to  have  the  cumulative  system. 

"Blue  Sky"  laws  seeking  to  protect  the  investing 
public  by  regulating  the  sale  of  corporate  securities 
were  enacted  in  Arkansas.  Colorado,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  North  Dakota,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  and  West  Virginia,  and  an  amending 
act  was  passed  by  Oregon.  A  criticism  of  these  bills 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  bankers  will  be  found  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Investment  Bankers'  Association 
under  date  of  June  12,  1015. 

Corporations  dealing  in  milk,  poultry,  and  eggs 
are  forbidden  by  Wyoming  from  creating  a  monopoly 
or  destroying  the  business  of  competitors  by  dis- 
crimination. A  Kansas  act  dealing  with  monopolies, 
which,  though  It  applies  to  persons  as  well  as  cor- 
porations, will  probably  affect  only  the  latter,  for- 
bids price  discriminations  between  different  parts  of 
the  State  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  competition. 
Detailed  provision  is  made  for  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  alleged  violations.  The  Attorney- 
General  Is  given  power  in  case  he  finds  that  a  violation 
was  not  "wilful"  and  that  the  offender  Intends  in 
good  faith  to  abandon  the  practice  complained  of 
may  "permit  such  person  to  go"  without  instituting 
prosecution.  The  act  declares  Its  purpose  to  be  "regu- 
lating trade  and  promoting  coiifldence  in  persons  en- 
gaged therein  "  An  act  of  Congress  provides  that  no 
part  of  the  appropriation  for  enforcement  of  anti- 
trust laws  shall  be  spent  In  prosecution  of  labor  or 
agricultural  organizations. 

The  organization  of  co-operative  Industrial  or 
agricultural  associations  was  authorized  In  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Oregon,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Wyoming,  and  Kansas 

DOMESTIC    RELATIONS. 

Abandonment  by  the  husband  of  his  wife  or  chil- 
dren Is  made  a  misdemeanor  and  thereafter  an  ex- 
traditable offence  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Idaho,  Vir- 
ginia, Oklahoma,  Wyoming,  and  Tennessee.  Ten- 
nessee also  makes  It  a  felony  for  the  husband  wilfully 
to  leave  the  State  after  abandoning  his  wife  or  child 
with  intent  to  leave  them  destitute.  The  offence  of 
"cruelty  and  neglect  of  children"  Is  defined  and  pun- 
ished in  New  Jers-jy.  This  act  authorizes  payment  to 
charitable  organizations  of  fines  imposed  under  its 
provisions  in  cases  in  which  the  organization  Is  com- 
plainant, a  practice  which  h.is  developed  abuses  in 
the  field  of  legislation  protecting  animals  from  cruelty. 

Equal  right  to  the  custody  of  children  is  given  to 
the  father  or  mother  in  South  Dakota  and  Idaho  and 
in  Maine,  where  the  husband  and  wife  have  lived 
apart  for  a  year. 

A  duty  to  support  their  indigent  parents  is  placed 
on  adult  children  in  Massachusetts  and  Montana. 
Provision  is  made  lor  proceedings  in  such  cases  simi- 
lar to  the  usual  non-support  cases. 

DIVORCE. 

The  California  Legislature  memorialized  Congress 
to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  grant- 
ing to  Congress  power  to  pass  uniform  divorce  laws 
for  the  United  States 

The  Nevada  law  giving  Jurisdiction  In  divorce 
cases  to  the  district  court  of  the  county  in  which  the 
plaintiff  has  resided  for  six  months  before  suit  Is 
brought  is  worthy  of  mention  only  as  a  step  back- 
ward, as  it  re-establishes  the  prestige  of  Reno 

Thellbellant  Ism.ade  a  competent  witness  generally 
in  Pennsylvania  even  though  the  respondent  may 
not  have  been  personally  served  and  may  not  have 
resided  within  the  State. 

Colorado  passed  a  comprehensive  act  specifying  the 
grounds  of  divorce  and  procedure  in  divorce  cases 
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Divorced  persons  are  prohibited  from  remarrying 
within  six  months,  and  the  Court  Is  authorized  to 
prohibit  the  guilty  party  Jrom  marrying  within  five 
years,  by  West  Virginia. 

For  the  purpose  ot  supervising  the  conduct  of 
divorce  cases,  Tennessee  provides  for  a  proctor  in 
divorce  in  counties  of  100,000,  who  shall  not  appear 
for  either  party  but  shall  attend  the  trial  of  every 
divorce  case,  investigate  the  charges  made,  and  be 
prepared  to  advise  the  Court  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
case.  He  is  given  power  to  examine  witnesses  or 
parties.  West  Virginia  makes  provision  tor  a  divorce 
commissioner  with  similar  duties  to  Investigate,  ap- 
pear at  trials,  and  take  necessary  steps  to  prevent 
fraud  and  deception. 

PROPERTY    AND    DECEDENTS'    ESTATES. 

Pennsylvania  provided  for  the  appointment  and 
expense  of  a  commission  ot  three  persons  to  codify 
the  law  of  decedents'  estates. 

Oklahoma  and  Wyoming  provided  by  statute  that 
no  person  who  is  convicted  of  taking  or  having 
caused  to  be  taken  the  life  of  another  shall  Inherit  or 
take  by  devise  or  legacy  from  or  receive  any  insurance 
on  the  life  of  the  deceased. 

Several  States  removed  the  common  law  disability 
from  women  and  gave  them  further  power  to  own, 
control,  and  devise  their  own  property.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania two  acts  give  married  women  the  right  to  ap- 
point testamentary  guardians  both  of  the  person  and 
ot  the  estate  of  their  children.  New  Jersey  makes  the 
paraphernalia  of  a  married  woman  the  sole  and 
separate  property. 

Texas  passed  an  act  providing  that  all  property  or 
moneys  received  as  compensation  for  personal  In- 
juries sustained  by  a  wife  shall  be  her  separate 
property  except  actual  and  necessary  expenses  ac- 
cumulated against  the  husband  lor  medical  bills  and 
other  expenses  Incident  to  the  collection  of  the  com- 
pensation. New  Mexico  removes  from  the  control  of 
the  husband  the  real  property  of  the  wife  and  pro- 
vides that  only  during  coverture  shall  the  husband 
have  the  sole  power  of  disposition  of  the  personal 
property,  and  that  either  husband  or  wife  may  con- 
vey or  mortgage  separate  property  without  the  other 
Joining' In  the  conveyance  or  mortgage.  In  Maine  a 
conveyance  of  his  or  her  property  oy  either  the  hus- 
band or  wife.  If  they  have  lived  apart  for  good  cause 
for  over  a  year.  Is  permitted. 

By  an  amendment  In  Pennsylvania  no  wife  who 
has  tor  one  year  or  more  previous  to  the  death  of  tho 
husband  wilfully  or  maliciously  deserted  her  husband 
shall  have  the  right  to  claim  any  title  to  the  real  or 
personal  estate  after  his  decease. 

Two  States,  Washington  and  Indiana,  passed  laws 
in  an  attempt  to  provide  for  a  more  expedient  settle- 
ment of  decedents'  estates.  Indiana  provides  that 
In  case  a  non-resident  entitled  to  own  real  estate  by 
descent  or  devise  is  absent  from  the  State  for  more 
than  seven  years  and  makes  no  claim  during  that 
time  upon  such  real  estate,  he  is  prestmied  to  be  dead 
and  the  real  estate  which  he  would  have  taken  is  to 


descend  to  his  heirs.  A  novel  and  questionable  ex- 
tension ot  the  powers  of  the  Court  is  contained  in 
Chapter  39  of  Washington,  which  provides  that  the 
property  of  an  absentee  whose  whereabouts  or  con- 
tinued life  Is  uncertain,  after  notice  by  publication, 
may  be  taken  charge  of  by  the  Court  upon  petition 
and  administered  by  an  appointed  trustee  in  a  man- 
ner somewhat  similar  to  the  administration  of  the 
property  of  a  deceased  person,  but  without  sale  or 
distribution  until  the  absentee  has  been  gone  lor 
five  years. 

A  very  Important  act  was  passed  by  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature  providing  that  the  father  and  mother 
shall  take  as  tenants  by  the  entirety  on  the  death  of 
a  person  without  leaving  lawful  issue  or  brother  or 

FRAUD    AND    MISREPRESENTATION. 

Many  States  passed  acts  providing  for  punishment 
In  cases  of  fraudulent  advertisements.  West  Virginia, 
Idaho,  Oklahoma,  and  Montajia  make  It  a  mis- 
demeanor for  any  such  advertisements  to  be  circu- 
lated. Colorado,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  New  York 
specify  that  the  advertisement  must  not  be  untrue 
and  misleading,  or  circulated  lor  the  purpose  of  dis- 
posing of  property  or  service  or  to  make  a  sale.  The 
Kansas  act  is  not  to  apply  to  the  publisher  of  any 
publication  who  publishes  or  circulates  it  without 
knowledge  that  it  is  false.  Another  act  of  New  York 
makes  It  a  misdemeanor  to  affix  in  any  manner  a 
business  or  commercial  advertisement  on  any  prop- 
erty of  another  without  his  consent  or  on  any  object 
within  the  limits  of  a  highway.  The  act  contains  an 
Interesting  provision  for  its  enforcement  in  the  pro- 
vision that  any  advertisement  within  the  highway  In 
violation  of  its  provisions  may  be  removed  or  de- 
stroyed by  any  one. 

Acts  providing  for  punishment  In  cases  of  the 
making  or  using  of  false  statements  in  writing  to 
procure  property  or  credit  were  passed  by  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Wyoming.  A  New  Hampshire  act  pro- 
vides that  any  person  whr  either  directly  or  indirectly 
makes  any  false  statement  in  writing,  respecting  the 
financial  condition  or  means  or  ability  ot  himself  or 
any  other  person,  with  intent  that  it  shall  be  relied 
upon,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  crime.  Oklahoma  contains 
a  similar  provision. 

Kansas  provides  that  the  obtaining  with  Intent  to 
cheat  and  defraud  of  money  or  ct  property  by  fraudu- 
lent representation  or  device  or  by  check  or  other 
written  Instrument  or  "spurious  coin  or  metal"  shall 
be  punished.  Tennessee  makes  It  a  misdemeanor 
for  any  person  to  give  a  second  mortgage  upoc  prop- 
erty without  giving  Information  to  the  mortgagee 
that  there  is  a  first  or  previous  mortgage  and  to  whom 
the  same  Is  made. 

SALES. 

Several  of  the  States  adopted  the  Uniform  Sales 
act.  A  list  of  these  States  Is  contained  under  a  dis- 
cussion of  uniform  legislation. 

Three  States  adopted  acts  proHblting  the  sale  of 
merchandise,  goods,  and  chattels  in  bulk  In  fraud  of 
creditors.  New  Jersey,  Kansas  and  Colorado. 


\PPEND1X    B.  ■ 

SUMMARY   OF   STATE    LEGISLATION   FOR 

1915. 

Sub- 

Ap- 

Ve- 

Passes 

Sub- 

Ap- 

Ve- 

Passes 

mitted 

proved 

toed 

Over 

mitted 

proved 

toed 

Over 

States 

to 

by 

by 

Gov.'s 

States 

to 

by 

by 

Gov. '3 

Gov. 

Gov. 

Gov. 

Veto. 

Gov. 

Gov. 

Gov 

Veto. 

Alabamat     .        .    . 

New  Mexico.  . 

110 

96 

8 

6 

Arizona 

si 

44 

7 

New  York  .    . 

980 

729 

223 



Arkansas 

351 

345 

6 

North  Carolina 

1,498 

1,498 

(*) 

California 

996 

767 

225 

North  Dakota 

273 

271 

2 

Colorado 

218 

176 

42 

Ohio 

274 

248 

25 

Connecticut 

715 

714 

1 

Oklahoma 

300 

288 

12 

Delaware 

290 

279 

10 



Oregon 

354 

351 

3 

Idaho 

231 

167 

64 

Pennsylvania        .    . 

1,003 

792 

211 

Indiana 

206 

183 

10 

Rhode  Island 

277 

277 

Iowa 

343 

342 

1 

.   .    . 

South  Carolina 

322 

319 

3 

Kansas    

376 

374 

1 

South  Dakota 

301 

294 

6 

Maine 

969 

967 

2 

2 

Tennessee ... 

877 

864 

7 

Massachusetts      .    . 

846 

833 

6 

Texas 

312 

301 

8 

Michigan       .... 

330 

314 

15 

7 

Utah 

170 

122 

48 

Minnesota 

392 

386 

6 

Vermont    

331 

329 

2 

Missouri 

175 

165 

9 

Washington .       .    . 

206 

170 

21 

2 

Montana 

227 

220 

4 

West  Virginia     .  .    . 

172 

126 

1 

Nebraska 

308 

304 

3 

Wisconsin   

204 

194 

3 

Nevada 

301 

287 

14 

Wyoming 

170 

162 

8 

New  Hamoshlre.      .    . 

333 

327 

6 

New  Jersey 

500 

408 

53 

,«i 

Total 

16.222 

15,033 

1.066 

22 

(♦)  No  veto  power,    t  Figures  for  Alabama  not  obtainable  at  time  Almanac  was  printed. 
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PRICES    OF    LEADING    STOCKS    IN    1915. 

STOCK    AND    BONDED    INDEBTEDNESS. 

Highest  and  Lowest  Prices  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  1915  to  Close  of  Week  Ended 

november  6.  1915. 


STOCK    LIST    AND 

OUTSTANDING 


Stocks. 


Am 
Am 
Am 
Am 
Am 
Am 
Am 
Am 
Ara 
Am 
Am 
Am 
Am 
Ara 


Am 
Am 
Am 
Am 
Am 
Am 
Am 
Am 


Adams  Express 

Alaska  Gold  Mines 

Alaska  Juneau  Gold      ... 

Allls-Chalroere  Mfg 

Allls -Chalmers  Mfg.  pfd  .... 

Am.  Agricultural  Chem 

Am.  Agricultural  Chem.  pfd 

Beet  Sugar 

Beet  Sugar  pfd 

BraKe  Shoe  &  Foundry 

Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  pfd. . 

Can . .  

Can  pfd 

Car  &  Foundry 

Car  &  Foundry  pfd      .... 

Cities  pfd 

Coal  Products      

Coal  Products  pfd     

Cotton  Oil 

Cotton  Oil  pfd 

Express 

Am.  Hide  &  Leather 

Am  Hide  &  Leather  pfd 

Ice  Seci'jities 

Linseed ... 

Linseed  pfd    

Locomotive 

Locomotive  pfd 

Malt  Corp 

Malt  Corp.  pfd 

Smelters  Sec.  pfd.  B 

Am.. Smelting  &  Refining 

Am  Smelting  &  Refining  pfd    .... 

Am.  Snuff 

Am   Snuff  pfd 

Am.  Steel  Foundries         

Am.  Sugar  Refining .... 

Am   Sugar  Refining  pfd 

Am  Telegraph  &  Cable 

Am  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

Am  Tobacco 

Am  Tobacco  pfd.  new 

Am  Woolen 

Am.  Woolen  pfd 

Am  Writing  Paper  pfd 

Anaconda  Copper 

Atch  ,  Top.  &  Santa  Fe 

Atch.,  Top.  &  Santa  Fe  pfd 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 

Baldwin  Locomotive 

Baldwin  Locomotive  pfd      

Baltimore  &  Ohio  

Baltimore  &  Ohio  pfd 

Bethlehem  Steel 

Bethlehem  Steel  Pfd 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas 

Brun  Terminal  &  Ry.  Sec  .    . 

Buff.,  Roch.  &  Pitts 

Butte  &  Superior.    .    .  . .    .    . 

Butterlck 

California  Petroleum 

California  Petroleum  pfd . . 

Canada  Southern 

Canadian  Pacific 

Central  Leather 

Central  Leather  pfd      

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

Chic   Great  Western 

Great  Western  pfd 

Mil.  &  St   Paul  

Mil.  &  St.  Paul  pfd 

Rock  Island  &  Pacific 

St   P.,  Minn.  &  Omaha  . . .  . 
St.  P.,  Minn   &  Omaha  pfd 

&  Alton 

&  Alton  pfd 

&  Northwestern 

&  Northwestern  pfd 

Chlno  Copper 

Cleve  ,  Cln.,  Chic.  &  St   L 

Cleve..  Cln  ,  Chic.  &  St.  L.  pfd 


Chic 

Chic, 

Chic, 

Chic, 

Chic, 

Chic, 

Chic. 

Chic. 

Chic. 

Cbic 


Stock 
Outstanding 


1 1 120,000 
57,500,000 
13,967,330 
26,000,000  1 
16,500,000  / 
18,430,900  1 
27.558,200  J 
15,000,000  1 

5.000,000  J 

4,600,000  \ 

5,000,000  / 
41,233,300  \ 
41,233.300  / 
30,000.000 
30,000,000 
20,553,500 
10,760,200  1 

2,500,000  1 
20,237,100  1 
10,198,600/ 
18,000,000 
11.500,000  \ 
13,000,000  J 
19,046.900 
16.750,000  1 
16,750,000  / 
25,000,000  \ 
25,000,000  / 

5,756,256  1 

8,844,300  I 
30,000.000 
50,000,000  1 
50,000.000  / 
11,000,000  I 

3,952,800  J 
17,184.000 
45.000,000 
45.000,000 
14,000,000 
365,896,700 
40,242,400  1 
52,761,200  ] 
20,000,000  1 
40.000.000  / 
12,500,000 
116.562,500 
202,441,500  1 
114,173,730/ 
68.558,000 
20,000,000  \ 
20,000,000  1 
152,317,468  1 
60,000,000  / 
14,862,000  \ 
14,908,000  / 
74,520,000 
18,000.000 

7,000.000 
10,500,000 

2.720,990 
14,647,200 
14,877.005 
12,343,026 
15.000,000 
260,000,000 
39,701,030  1 
33,299,050  / 
62,795,800 
45.246,913  1 
43,902,902  / 
117,361,4001 
116.274,900/ 
74,877,200 
11,256.800  1 
18.556,200  / 
19,542,800  \ 
20,423,300  / 
130,114,500  \ 
22,395,000  / 

4,349,700 
47,056,300  1 
10.000,000  J 


Bonds 
Outstanding 


S36,000,000 
1,500,000 


16,8044000 

691,000 
13,448,000 


10,000,000 

10,000,000 

5,265,000 
2,973,080 


13,351,000 
4,819,100 

135,1 5'9,i66 
2,479,150 

17,000,000 

311,579,314 

156,345,715 

10,000,000 

343.882.779 

26,115,533 

10,429,000 
14,698,000 


29.973,000 


22,630,000 
16,807,520 

36,764,150 

173,563.232 

37,910,000 

310,444,000 

257,815,600 

41,337,000 

85,164,000 

207,340,000 


95,796,667 


Rate 
Pet. 
Last 
Div. 


$100 


1 

I'A 

IM 
IH 
IK 
2 


IK 
IH 
Wi 

1 
3 
1 


1 

IM 

Aug.  15, 
July  20, 

1905 
1907 

IK 
I'A 
IK 

Sept.  15, 
Aug.  26, 
Oct.  21, 

1900 
1908 
1915 

IK 
1 

IK 
3 

IH 

IK 
IK 

1^ 

5 

I'A 


IK 
1 
SI 
IH 
2H 
2>A 
1 

3H 
2M 
2 


IK 
I'A 
IH 

2" 

U$3.25 
K 

}^ 

IH 

2H 

4 

IK 

1 


1 

2 

3A 
IH 
3H 
3A 
2 
2 

IK 
2 
75c 
2 


Date  Pay- 
ment Last 
Dividend 
Declared. 


Dec.     1,  1915 


Oct.  15, 
Oct.  15, 
Nov.  15, 
Oct.  1, 
Sept.  30, 
Sept.  30, 


1915 
1915 
1912 
1915 
1915 
1915 


Oct.  1, 

Oct.  1, 

Oct.  1, 

July  1, 

Jan.  1, 

.Tan.  15, 

Dec.  1, 

Dec.  1, 

Oct.  1, 


1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1916 
1916 
1915 
1915 
1915 


Nov.  2, 

Oct.  1. 

Dec.  15, 

Dec.  1, 

Oct.  1, 

Oct.  1, 

Dec.  31, 

Oct.  2, 

Oct.  2, 
Sept.  1, 

Oct.  15, 

Dec.  1, 

Oct.  1, 


1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 


Oct.  15, 
April  1, 
Nov.  29, 
Dec.  1, 
Aug.  2, 
July  10, 
Jan.  2, 
July  1, 
Sept.  1, 
Sept     1, 


1915 
1913 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 


Jan.  3, 
Oct.  1, 
Oct.  1, 

Aug.' 16,' 
June  30, 
Dec.  1, 
July  1, 
Oct.  1, 
Aug.  2, 
Sept.  30, 
Dec  30, 
Oct.  1, 
Dec.  31, 


1916 
1915 
1915 

i9i5 

191 

1915 

1913 

1915 

1915 

1915 

1915 

1915 

1914 


Dec.  1, 
Sept.  1, 
Sept.  1, 
Dec.  31, 
Aug.  20, 
Aug.  20, 
Feb.  15, 
Jan.  16, 
Oct.  1, 
Oct.  1, 
Sept.  30, 
Sept  1, 
July  21, 


1915 
1915 
1915 
1913 
1915 
1915 
1910 
1911 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1910 
1913 


Highest 

and 

Lowest 

1915. 


106 

40  J^ 

13H 

49H 

77A 

n<A 

99 

69  J^ 

94 

109K 
219K 

68  M 
108  K 

98 
118 

60 

170H 
122H 

64 
102  K 
114 

14K 

59  H 

35 

31H 

50  H 

74  K 
lOO'A 

13J^ 

37 

84 

955^ 
110 
165 
llOH 

74  H 
119K 

130  H 
252  H 
llOH 

57  H 
100 

15 

86  K 

niH 

lOVA 

116 

154H 

114 
95^ 
77K 

600 

184 
93 

138  K 
13Ji 
90 
79H 
36  M 
21 K 
54K 
60 

194 
61 K 

109 
63  J^ 
17H 

4m 

98  K 
131 

39 
120 
131 

15M 

22 
135 
175 

55H 

52 

77 


80 
?l^ 

3^^ 

48 

90 

33  K 

80 

87K 
132H 

25 

89 

40 
110}4 

45K 

81^ 
105 

39 

91 

83 
iH 

19K 

20^ 
TH. 

24 

19 

75 
3Ji 

20 

75 

56 

99 
144 
103 

24}^ 

99H 
109 

58 
116 
218 
103  ^i^ 

15  K 

77K" 
5 

i9H 

92  >4 

96 

98 

26^ 

92 

63  K 

67 

46  H" 

91 

83  K" 
118 
4M 

80 

35?C 

27 
8 

30 

53 
138 

32^ 
100 

355^ 

10^ 

25  V^ 

77  K 
120  J^ 

lO'A: 
114 
124 
8 

118^ 
163 

ir- 

50 
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Stocks. 


Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 

Colorado  &  Southern      

Colorado  &  Soutnern  1st  pfd  ... 
Colorado  &  Southern  2d  pfd . 

Consolidated  Gas 

Continental  Can      

Continental  Can  pfd .... 

Corn  Products  Refining 

Corn  Products  Refining  pfd.        .    .    . 

Crucible  Steel 

Crucible  Steel  pfd ... 

Delaware,  Lac.  &  Western. 
Delaware  &.  Hudson ... 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande.    . 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  pfd   .  ... 

Detroit  United  Railway 

Distillers  Securities.    . 

Dome  Mines 

Dul  ,  South  Shore  &  Atl  . . 
Dul.,  South  Shore  &  Atl.  pfd 
Electric  Storage  Battery- 
Erie      

Erie  1st  pfd 

Erie  2d  pfd 

Fed   Mining  &  Smelting 

Fed   Mining  &  Smelting  pfd         .    . 
General  Chemical    .  . 
General  Chemical  pfd       ... 

General  Electric  

General  Motors      ... 
General  Motors  pfd 

Goodrich,  B   F     .  .  .  

Goodrich,  B.  F  ,  pfd  .    .    . 

Granby  Consol. .    .  .  .    .    . 

Great  Northern  pfd 

Great  Northern  Ore  Properties       .    . 

Greene-Cananea 

Guggenheim  Exploration.  .  .  , 

Hocldng  Valley 

Homestake  Mining 

Illinois  Central 

Inspiration  Consol   Copper .    ... 
Interboro  Consolidated  v.  tr  ctfs 

Interboro  Consolidated  pfd 

Interboro-MetropoUtan 

Interboro-Metropolitan  pfd 

International  Agricultural 

International  Agricultural  pfd  . 

International  Harvester  of  N   J    .    . 

International  ILTrve-iter  of  N   J.  nfd 

International  Harvester  Corporation 

International  Harvester  Corporation 

International  Mer  Marino  ... 

International  Mer.  Marine  pfd  ...    . 

International  Nickel  v.  tr.  ctfs 

International  Paper 

International  Paper  pfd    

Kansas  City.  Fort  Scott  <t  Memphis 

Kansas  City  Southern 

Kansas  City  Southern  pfd   .    . 

Lackawanaa  Steel 

Laclede  Gas 

Lake  Erie  &  Western      .    . 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  pfd 

Lehigh  Valley 

Liggett  &  Myers      .    . 

Liggett  &  Myers  pfd 

Long  Island 

Loose-Wiles  Biscuit 

Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  1st  pfd 

Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  2d  pfd 

Louisville  &  Nashville 

Mackay  Companies  ... 

Mackay  Companies  pfd    .  .    . 

Manhattan  Railway 

Maxwell  Motors  

Maxwell  Motors  1st  pfd  .    . 

Maxwell  Motors  2d  pfd . 

May  Department  Stores. 

Mexican  Petroleum  . 

Miami  Copper 

Minn  ,  St   P.  &  S.  S.  Marie 

Minn  ,  St.  P.  &  S.  S.  Marie  pfd    ... 

Minn  A  St.  Louis 

Minn.  &  St.  Louis  pfd 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  pfd 

Missouri  Pacific 


pfd 


pfd 


Stock 
Outstanding 


Bonds 
Outstanding 


$34,235,600 
31,000,000 
8,500,000 
8,500.000 
99,816,500 
8,000,000 
5,250,000 
49,777,300  1 
29,826,900  / 
24.578,400 
25,000,000 
42,277,000 
42,503,000 
38,000,000  1 
49,779,800  / 
12,500,000 
30,843,400 
4,000,000 
12,000,000  \ 
10,000,000  / 
16,249,425 
112,378,900  1 
47,892,400  ) 
16,000,000  J 

6,000.000 
12,000,000 
11,400,800 
15.208,300 
101,506,500 
16,.501,783  1 
14,98.5,200  / 
60,000,000 
28,000.000 
1)1,500,000 
249,476,850 

47,441,166' 
20,793,300 
11,000,000 
25,116.000 
109,296,000 
15.440,700 
11932,627 
45,740,500 
93,262,192  1 
45,740.000  / 
7,303,500  1 
13.055.500/ 
40,000.000 
30,000,000 
40,000,000 
30,000.000 
49,931,735  \ 
51,730,971  ; 
38,031.500 
17,442,800  \ 
22,406,700  J 
15,000,000 
30,000,000  \ 
21,000,000  ] 
35,000,000 
10,700,000 
11,840,000  \ 
11.840,000  i 
60,608,000 
21,496,400  \ 
15.383,800  ] 
12,000,000 
8,000,000 
4,915.000 
2,000,000 
72,000,000 
41,380,400 
50,000,000 
60,000,000 
9,586,200 
9,791,800 
7,457,900 
15,000,000 
40,287,300 
3,735,565 
25,206,800  \ 
12,603,400  / 
17,511,700  1 
6,299,200  1 
63,300,300  1 
13,000,000  J 
83,251,085 


$39,972,00u 

50,205,900 

1,236,000 

7,800,440 


62,320,000 

123,965,000 

24,950,000 
14,093,236 

20,000,000 


201,810.400 


Rate 
Pet. 
Last 
Div. 

-IH 

2 
2 

\y* 

I'A 


VA 


2H 
2M 


2H 
IM 

50c 


Date  Pay- 
ment Last 
Dividend 
Declared. 


April  15, 
Dec.  31, 
Oct  1, 
Oct.  1, 
Dec.  15, 
Oct. 
Oct. 


1902 
1912 
1913 
1913 
1915 
1,  1915 
1,  1915 


Oct.   15,  1915 


Highest 

and 
Lowest 

1915. 


June  30.  1914 
Oct.  20,  1915 
Sept  20,  1915 


Jan 
Dec. 
Oct. 
Dec. 


16,  1911 
1,  1915 

31,  1912 
1,  1915 


12.067,500 
2,500,000 


143,381,969 


26,199,000 

195,110,660 
5,886,000 


67,825,600 
11,726,200 


70,626,000 


14,889,000 

44,567,000 

47,000,000 

31,000,000 
20,000.600 

10,875,000 

75,766,000 

30,085,000 

59,300,168 


2 
2 

IK 
1 

IM 
IH 
2 
*50 
3M 
1 

1% 
IH 
1% 
50c 

■$i' 

1 
65c 
2M 


July     1,  1915 


Feb.  28,  1907 
April  9,  1907 
Jan.  15,  1909 
Sept  15,  1915' 
-  1,  19151360 

1,  1915  114 


Dec 

Oct. 

Oct 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Oct.  ' 


66  H 

38  H 

57 

50 
150  K 
127 
109 

21H 

91 
109  J^ 
112>^ 
226 
154}^ 

14K 

23  j| 

70 

50  H 

27  K 

15H 

785< 

ii% 

59K 

50  5i 

60 

65 


1,  1915 
June  30,  1915 
Oct.  25,  1915 
Sept.  1,  1915 


IH 


Oct.  1,  1915 


IVi. 


July  1,  1907 


3H 
IH 
IK 


H 


1 
1 

154 


137,627,500 
46,777,660 


1 

2M 
3 

1'/ 
1 


15,  1915 

15,  1915 

1,  1915 

15,  1913 
1,  1916 
1,  1915 
1,  1915 

16,  1915 


15,  1913 
15,  1915 
1.  1915 
.luly  15,  1914 
Dec.  1,  1'915 


Tan. 
Oct 
Dec 


Dec. 
July 
Oct. 
July 

Oct 
Jan. 
Sept. 


1,  1915 

1,  1899 

15,  1915 

1,  1915 

i5,'i9i6 
31,  1913 
15,  1915 


Jan.  15,  1908 
Oct.  9,  1915 
1,  1915 

1,  1915 

2,  1896 


154 
2H 
1« 
1 


bUH 


3,654.200 
19,000 

71,422,000 

21,135,000 

143,163,500 
162,896,500 


H 
IM 
SI 
3H 
3!^ 
2H 
2H 


2 

2M 


Dec 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Oct.  1,  1915 
Feb.  1,  1915 
Aug.  10,  1915 
Oct.  1,  1915 
Oct.  1.  1915 
Oct.     1,  1915 


Oct.     1,  1915 


Dec.  1.  1915 
Aug.  30,  1913 
Nov.  15,  1915 
Oct.  15,  3915 
15,  1915 
15,  1904 
15,  1910 


Oct. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Nov.  10,  1913 
Jan.  30,  1908 


185M 

395 

115H 

80  M 
114^ 

91 
128?^ 

54 

42K 

73 
118 
120M 
113 

47M 

25  H 

82 

25 

83  K 

29^/8 

67^ 
114 
120 

80 
114 
2H 
8H 
223  M 

12^ 

48 

68!^ 

35  H 

65M 

94?i 
106 

14?i 

33 

82  H 
250 
119% 

275^ 

31 
105K 

67 
130M 

84 

695< 
129M 

92 
103 

68  H 

56 

97 

35  K 
126H 
132H 

19« 

49 

16K 

40 

18K 


21Ji 

24 

i2}4 

35 
113M 

40  M 

88  H 
8 

65 

18}i 

84 

199  J^ 

138H 

4 

52  M 

ll^ 

2 

4 

69 

19JI 

32A 

27 
8 

20 
164 
106 
138 

82 

90^ 

24H 

95 

79  M 
11254 

25  M 

37 

4514 
112 
114 

99 

165^ 

18J« 

70 

iOH 

49 
5H 
8 

90 
100 

55 

90  H 

1 

4 

190 

8 

33 

60 

'"4 


5iH 

28 

92  Ji 
5 

19 

64  H 
207 
113M 

15 

16 

86 

60 
104H 

72  Jl 

64  54 
125 

15K 

43H 

18 

35 

51 

17>i 
106 
123 
8 

24 
4 

10J4 
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Stocks. 


Montana  Power  .  . 

Montana  Power  pfd 

Nashville,  Chat.  &  St  Louis 

National  Biscnlt 

National  Biscuit  pfd 

National  Cloak  &  Suit 

National  Cloalt  &  Suit  pfd 

National  Enameling  &  St.amping 
National  Enameling  &  Stamping  pfd 

National  Lead 

National  Lead  pfd     

National  Rwys  of  Mexico  1st  pfd      . 
National  Rwys  of  Mexico  2d  pfd 
Nevada  Con.  Copper 
New  Jersey  Central.  ... 

New  York  Air  Brake  .  .    . 

New  York  Central 

New  York,  Chic   &  Pt.  L     

New  York,  New  Haven  «S:  Hartford 
New  York,  Ontario  &  Western   .    ... 

Norfolk  Southern ...  

NorfolK  &  Western 

I'orfolk  &  Western  pfd     .    . 

North  American 

Northern  Pacific 

Ontario  Mining 

Paclftc  Mail 

Pacific  Tel  &  Tel    

Pacific  Tel.  &  Tel.  pfd 

Pennsylvania  R.  R        

People's  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

P.  LoriUard 

P.  Lorlllard  pfd 

Philadelphia  Company        

Pittsburgh,  Cine  ,  Chic.  &  St   Louis. 
Pittsburgh.  Cine  ,  Chic.  &  St   L.  pfd 

Pittsburgh  Coal 

Pittsburgh  Coal  pfd 

Pressed  Steel  Car 

Pressed  Steel  Car  pfd 

Public  Service  Corp  ol  N  J   . .    . . 

Pullman 

Quicksilver 

Quicksilver  pfd .      .    . 

Railway  Steel  Spring  ...  

Railway  Steel  Spring  pfd 

Ray  Consolidated  Copper 

Reading 

Readine  1st  pfd 

Reading  2d  pfd    

Republic  Iron  &  Steel 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  pfd 

Rock  Island 

Rock  Island  pfd 

Rumely  (M) .' . .  .    . 

Rumely  (M)  pfd 

St   Louis  &  San  Francisco 

St  Louis  &  San  Francisco  1st  pfd .    . 

St  Louis  &  San  Francisco  2d  pfd. . . . 

St  Louis  Southwestern 

St   Louis  Southwestern  pfd 

Seaboard  Air  Line   

Seaboard  Air  Line  pfd 

Sears-Roebuck  .  .  

Sears-Roebuck  pfd 

Sloss-Sheffleld  Steel  &  Iron      .    .    .    . 

Sloss-Sheffleld  Steel  &  Iron  pfd  .    .    . 

Southern  Pacific  

Southern 

Southern  pfd  ... 

Standard  Milling .  .    .  . 

Standard  Milling  pfd  

Studebaker 

Sturtebaker  pfd ... 

Tennessee  Copper 

Texas  Company 

Texas  Pacific  Land  Trust , 

Texas  &  Pacific 

Third  Avenue  Railway 

Toledo,  St  Louis  &  Western 

Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  pld.  .  . 

Twin  City  Rapid  Transit 

Twin  City  Rapid  Transit  pfd 

Underwood  Typewriter 

Underwood  Typewriter  pfd 

Union  Bag  &  Paper 

Union  Bag  &  Paper  pfd 


Stock 
Outstanding. 


Bonds 
Outstanding 


§49,557,600  \ 
9,700,000  J 
16.000,000 
29,236,000  \ 
24,804,500/ 
12,000.000 
5,000,000 
15,591,800  \ 
8„M6,600  / 
20,655,400 
24,367,600 
28.831,000'! 
120,578,391  J 
9,996,970 
27,436,800 
10,000,000 
249,590.460 
14,000,000 
157,117,900 
58,113,982 
16,000,000 
108.698,400  1 
22,991,700  J 
29,793,300 
248,000,000 
15,000,000 
20,000,000 
18,000,000  \ 
32,000,000  J 
499,265,700 
38,500.000 
1.5,1.55,600  \ 
11,307.600/ 
47,248,000 
37,595,600 
29,915„500 
28,104,600 
27,071,800 
12,500,000  \ 
12,500,000  / 
25,000,000 
120,000,000 
5,708,700  \ 
4,291.300  1 
13,500,000  \ 
13,500,000  J 
14,587,790 
70,000,000  1 
28,000,000  \ 
42.000,000  J 
27,191,000  1 
25,000,000  J 
90,888,202 
49,947,450 
10,908,300 
10,000,000 
29,000,000  1 
5,000,000  ) 
16,000,000  J 
16,356,100  1 
19,893,650  / 
37,019,400  \ 
23,894,100/ 
60,000,000 
8,000,000 
10,000,000  1 
6,700,000  / 
272,672,105 
120,000,000  \ 
60,000,000  f 
4,600,000 
6,488.000 
27,931,600  1 
11,758,500/ 
5,000,000 
30,000,000 
3,396,300 
38,763,810 
16,590,000 
10,000,000  \ 
10,000,000  / 
22,000,000  \ 
3,000,000  J 
8,500,000 
4,500,000 
16,000,000  1 
11,000,000  1 


516,000,000 
11,025.000 


2,766,000 


135,569,690 


43,924,000 

3,000,000 

591,446,508 

28,672,000 
214.280,100 

28,630,000 

16,851,000 

107,482,500 
i9i.'365,566 


Rate 
Pet. 
Last 
Div 


Date  Pay- 
ment Last 
Dividend 
Declared. 


'A 
2H 


154 
2 


37  He 
2 

IH 
IM 
4 

IM 
2 

H 
IH 
1 

IH 
Wi 
30c 
/S25 


Oct.  1, 
Oct.  1, 
Aug.  3, 
Oct.  15, 
Aug.  31, 


1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 


Sept.  1. 
Jiily  1, 
June  30. 
Sept  30, 
Dec  15, 
Feb.  10, 


1915 

1905 

1915 

1915 

191 

1913 


41,112,000 

234,156,982 
46,455,000 

21,304,500 

21,645,000 

64,106,000 

19,337,000 


47,500,000 


Sept  30, 
Nov  1, 
Sept  24, 
Nov  1, 
M  ar.  1 , 
Sept  30 
Aug.  4, 
Jan  1, 
Dec.  18, 
Nov  19, 
Jan.  2, 
Nov.  1, 
Dec  20, 
Dee  15, 


Highest 

and 

Lowest 

1915 


1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1914 
191£ 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1902 
1915 


IM'Oct.  15, 


6,628,000 
2,380,000 

98,537,000 
15,105,000 


201,096,329 

53,458,500 
45,375,900 


4,000,000 
195,081,900 
231,440,000 


2.944,000 

800,000 
15,000,000 


54,952,011 
47,506,000 

28,027,000 
19,888,000 


IH 
2 

2'/2 


IK 

Wi 
IH 
2 


2 

IK 
37Hc 
2 
1 
1 

"c2 


1 

IH 
1% 


M 


1 

1'4 


Nov  30, 
Noy.  25, 
Oct.  1, 
Oct.  1, 
Nov.  1, 
April  25, 
Jan    25, 


1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1914 
1915 


Oct  25, 
Dec.  16, 
Nov  24, 
Sept  30, 
Dec    15, 


1915 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1915 


June  1, 
May  20, 
Sept  20, 
Sept  30, 
Nov  11. 
Dec  9, 
Oct     14, 


1903 
1913 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 


Oct       1,  1915 


Nov  1, 
Mar.  15, 
April    1, 


1905 
1913 
1913 


May    1, 
Dec      1, 


1913 
1905 


April  15, 


Aug  15 
Nov  15 
Oct 


1'4  Sept. 
51 K  Oct. 
1 M ;  Oct 


a2 
3 

2H 
c2H 

75c 
2H 


3,517,000 


1 
i 

1 


1914 
,  1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
Sept.  30,  1915 


Dec. 
July 
Oct. 
Dec 
Dec 
Oct. 


10, 
13, 
30, 
1, 
1, 
15, 


Jan.     1,  1916 


Oct.  16, 

Oct.  1, 

Oct.  1, 

Oct  1, 

Oct.  1, 


Oct.   15,  1912 


61 
liO 
126 
132 
126 

90 

no 

36  H 

92 

70M 
WlVi 

28H 
9K 

16>g 
325 
164  54 
104  M 

43K 

89 

35 

25 
122K 

90 

81 

\\iy% 

38 
49M 
95 
61H 
123M 
184 
118 
49 
86 
98  H 
42  H 
114 

78  K 
106 
114 
170K 
5H 
6J« 
64 
99^ 
27  M 
■ih% 
45 
44 
56  H 
105 

\v% 

2M 
14 
18k 
8 
13 
10 
21 
19141    40 

20K 
43H 
209  H 
125H 
65 
931.. 
1035^ 
26 
70 
81M 
84 
195 
119H 
70 
1736/1 

nvs 

eiVi 

6H 

iij^ 

100 

135 

97 

105 
8M 
30>i 


1914 
1915 
1915 
1910 
1915 
1915 


1911 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 


42 

99 
120 
116 
118}^ 

68 

lOOH 
9H 

79 

44 
104  Ji 

14^ 
4H 

llji 
250 

56!^ 

81H 

30 

43 

2xH 

15 

t9^ 

801^ 

64 

991^ 
2 

18 

2554 

88 

51  ?i 

lU'A 

1P5H 

110 

35H 

65 

90 

15K 

sm 

25 
86 
100 
15014 
Yi 
H 
19 

S6'A 
15K 

my% 
4oy» 

40 
19 
72 

Vs 

•  i4 

Vs 

2yi 

IH 

6 

3 
U 
29 

im 

295^ 
131'A 

n\H 

22 
85 
Sl'4 
12H 
42 
43 
66 
^5% 
91 
29 
120 
98 

SH 
35 

1 

5H 
90 
125 
55 
98  !4 

iys 
22% 
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STOCK    1 1ST   AND   PRICES   OF   LEADING   STOCKS   IN    1915— Continued. 


Stocks. 


XJDlon  Pacillc    

Union  Pacific  pf d 

United  Clear  Mfrs 

United  Cigar  Mfrs.  pfd 

United  Cigar  Stores 

United  Cigar  Stores  pfd 

United  Dry  Goods 

United  Dry  Goods  pfd 

United  Railways  Investment 

United  Railways  Investment  pfd 

United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe      

United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  pfd 

United  States  Express 

United  States  Industrial  Alcoliol 

United  States  Industrial  Alcohol  pfd. . . . 
United  States  Realty  &  Improvement. . . 
United  States  Reduction  &  Refining.  . . . 
United  States  Reduction  &  Refining  pfd. 

United  States  Rubber 

United  States  Rubber  1st  pfd 

United  States  Steel    

United  States  Steel  pfd 

Utah  Copper 

Virginia-Carolina  Chemical 

Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  pfd 

Virginia  Iron,  Coal  &  Colce 

Vulcan  Detinning      

Vulcan  Detinning  pfd 

Wabash,  when  Issued 

Wabash  pfd  A,  when  Issued 

Wabash  pfd   B,  when  Issued 

Wells  Fargo  &  Company 

Western  Maryland    

Western  Maryland  pfd 

Western  Union  Telegraph 

Westinghoiise  Elec   &  Mfg 

Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  1st  pfd 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie      

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  1st  pfd 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  2d  pfd 

Willys-Overland 

Willys-Overland  pfd 

Wisconsin  Central 

Woolworth  (F  W  )    

Woolworth  (F.  W.)  pfd 


Stock 
Outstanding. 


$222, 

99, 

18, 

5, 

15, 

2, 

14, 

10, 

20, 

16, 

12, 

12, 

10, 

12, 

6, 

16, 

5, 

3, 

36, 

59, 

508, 

360, 

16, 

27 

20 

9 

2, 

1 

53, 

39, 


291,600  1 
543,500  1 
104,000 
000,000 
405,500 
116,900 
427,500 
615,900 
400,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000.000 
000,000 
000,000 
162,800 
918,800  \ 
945,800  / 
000,000  \ 
374,900  J 
302,500  1 
,281,100] 
,244,900 
,984,400  \ 
,000,000  / 
073,680 
000,000  \ 

,500,000 ; 

200,213  1 
200,213/ 


23,967, 
49,429, 
10.000, 
99,817, 
37,246, 

3,998, 
20,000, 

4,986, 
11,993, 
20,000, 

4,750, 
16,146, 
50,000, 
13,500, 


400 

230  ■) 

000/ 

100 

7501 

700/ 

000  1 

900  } 

500  J 

000 

000 

400 

000  1 

000/ 


Bonds 
Outstanding. 


$191,920,865 


18,150,000 
1,078,000 


11,930,000 
1,510,000 

17,500,000 

627,045,112 


13,200.000 
5,149,000 


105,790,240 


46,624,000 
32,101.000 
19,476,000 

15,000,000 


42,463.000 


Rate 
Pet. 
Last 
Dlv. 


2 
2 
1 

1% 


2 


1 
1 

d%25 


IM 

1 

1 

IH 

IM 

2 

$1 

IH 

2 

§5 

1 

t21 


1 

IH 
1% 


I'A 
1% 


1% 


Date  Pay- 
ment Last 
Dividend 
Declared. 


Oct.  1,  1915 

Oct.  1,  1915 

Nov.  1,  1915 

Dec.  1,  1915 


Nov.  15,  1915 
May  1,  1914 
June  1,  1914 


Jan.  2,  1907 
Dec.  2,  1907 
April  15,  1914 
Nov.  15,  1915 


Oct.  15, 
Feb.  1, 
July  1, 
Oct.  1, 
April  30, 
Oct.  30, 
Dec.  30, 
Nov  25, 
Sept  30, 
Feb.  15, 
Oct.  15, 
Oct.  1. 
July  20, 
Nov.  20, 


1915 
1915 
1903 
1907 
1915 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1913 
1915 
1907 
1903 
1913 


July  15,  1915 


Oct.  19,  1912 

Oct.  1?,  1915 

Oct.  30,  1915 

Oct.  15,  1915 


Nov. 
Oct. 


1,  1915 
1,  1915 


Dec. 
Oct. 


1915 
1915 


Highest 

and 

Lowest 

1915. 


1395i 
83  H 
66^ 

110 
lOM 
12 
20 
76K 
27H 
47  K 
3VA 
55 
73  M 

128 

107 
50 
lOM 
lOM 
74H 

110 
88  K 

117 
75% 
52 

110 
74 
19 
43 
17M 
49K 
32  H 

128 
35  H 


90 

74% 

86 
6M 

16 
6% 
268 
110 

45 
115H 
124 


11554 
79 
42 
100 

9«/g 
UH 
20 
48H 

8 
21Ji 

8 
32'A 
i3H 
15 
70 
25 

i^ 

44 
101% 

38 
102 

48  H 

15 

80 

36 
7 

21 

12% 

43% 

25% 

77% 
9% 

25 

57 

32 

59 

2^ 
87^ 
IP 

i\r^ 


*  Special  Initial  dividend,  t  Stock,  t  Back  dividend.  §  Scrip.  ||  Shares.  K  $2.50  extra, 
due  November  1,  1919.  6  Holders  may  take  January  3  and  up  to  June  30,  1916,  1st  pfd.  at 
•on  back  dividend,     d  In  liquidation.     el%ex.    /From  capital  assets. 

THE  World  Almanac  is  indebted  to  "Bradstreet's"  for  the  stock  list  and  prices  of  stocks, 


a  In  scrip" 
par.    c  %  % 


FOREIGN    LOANS    IN    UNITED    STATES. 

*  Great  Britain's  action  in  closing  her  money  markets  to  loans  other  ihan  those  floated  by  her  allies 
has  been  justified  by  current  events,  but  It  has  had  the  effect  of  turning  other  needy  nations  to  the  United 
States  for  financial  aid.     (London  Statist,  July  10,  1915.)     These  loans  are  as  follows: 


.Swedish  Government  2-year  notes $5,000,000 

Argentine  National  1-3-year  loan 15,000,000 

Argentine  5-year  6  per  cent,  bonds 25,000,000 

Norway  short-term  loan 3,000,000 

Bolivian  loan 1,000,000 


Republic  of  Panama  30-year  5  per  cent. 

bonds $3,000,000 

Swiss  Government  1-5-year  notes 15,000,000 

Total $67,000,000 


The  significant  fact  which  these  figures  reveal  is  that  almost  two-thirds  of  this  type  of  financing  has 
been  consummated  by  Latin-American  countries.  The  $25,000,000  of  Argentine  6  per  cent,  bonds  floated 
in  London  was  only  one-half  of  the  total  Issue. 

To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  the  $85,500,000  Canadian  loans  placed  In  the  United  States. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  great  European  war  the  United  States  has  made  formal  loans  to  foreign 
countries  to  the  amount  of  S257,090,000.  Of  this  total  $131,  090,000  went  to  Canada,  844,000,000  to  Latin 
America  and  $82  000.000  to  Europe.  This  lar^e  figure  does  not,  how  ever,  express  the  sum  total  of  all  our 
loans  to  foreign  countries  recently.  The  rapidity  and  volume  of  recent  European  purchases  In  this  country 
have  not  permitted  the  floating  of  formal  loans.  Instead,  credits  have  been  organized  here  on  behalf  of 
foreign  purchases  and  payments  for  merchandise  have  been  made  against  these  credits,  many  of  which 
have  been  bank  credits.  The  total  amount  of  such  credits  cannot,  of  course,  be  given  with  accuracy,  but 
It  Is  likely  that  they  exceed  $250,000,000.     (From  a  bulletin  Issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.) 

Further  specific  loans  made  In  the  United  States  as  follows:  October  15,  1915,  Anglo-French  loan, 
$500,000,000:  Italian  Government,  $25,000,000.  ,      ,  ,      ^     ,,  .^  ^ 

According  to  compilations  made  early  in  November,  1915,  the  total  of  loans  obtained  In  the  United 
States  by  foreign  countries  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  nearing  the  $900,000,000  mark,  and  it  was  not 
unlikely  that  credit  arrangements  then  under  negotiation  would  largely  increase  this  figure.  The  latest 
TVencb  credit  for  $15,000,000,  announced  November  4,  brings  the  total  of  foreign  credits  to  $879,000,000, 
of  which  $35  000,000  has  matured  and  been  paid  off.  France  alone  has  borrowed  $118,000,000  here,  not 
Including  her  share  of  the  $500,000,000  An?lo-French  loan;  Canada  has  obtained  approximately  $115,000,000 
In  various  loans  Argentina  has  borrowed  $40,000,000,  and  Russia  $25,000,000.  Other  countries  which  have 
obtained  small  loans  here  Include  Germany,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Republic  of  Panama,  and 
Bolivia  Of  all  the  money  borrowed  by  these  countries  less  than  one-fourth  has  gone  from  the  United  States. 
The  big  portion  has  been  left  here  to  cover  the  cost  of  purchases. 
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BOND    LIST. 

(From  "Bradstreet's"  for  week  ended  November  6,  1915.) 


GOVERNMENT.  Last  Sale. 

T7  S  Gov  con  28  coup 1930      97K     Oct 

Con  2s  reg 1930      97M     Oct 

43  coup 1925    110       Sept 

43  reg 1925    109^     Oct 

3s 1908-18  alOl         Oct 

33  registered 1900-18      98       Sept 

Panama  33  coup 1961    102       July 

33  reg 1961     101 M    Aug 

2s  reg 1936      98^     Oct 

Philippine  Isl  43 1934    100        Feb 

Rep  of  Cuba  g  53  ext  debt 1904    a94>$  Nov 

G  5s 1914    o92       Nov 

4,H  External  Loan 1949    oSO        Oct 

Japan  Gov  4  M  ster  loan  1925    a82       Nov 

2dser4H    1925      TlYi     Oct 

2d  ser  4H  German  stamp o74Ji   Nov 

Argentine  Internal  5s  of  1909 93      June 

Angio-Fr  5-yr  5s  when  Issued a97  Ji  Nov 

STATE   AND   CITY. 
New  York  City— 

4^8 November,  1957 

4>^s November,  1917 

4Ms 1963 

4Hs 1965 

4Hs May,  1957 

4Ms  reg May,  1957 

4Hs May,  1917 

4MS 1930-60 

4Ms 1964 

4s  reg 1955 

4s   1956 

4s  reg 1956 

4s 1957 


43 

43  reg. 

4s. 


3M8 

3Ms 

3Hs  reg 

3Hs 

N  Y  State  Canal  4Hs. 
N  Y  State  Canal  Is .  .  . 

N  Y  State  4? 

N  Y  State  Pal  Park  4s. 

N  Y  State  43 

N  Y  State  Canal  4>^3. 
N  Y  Canal  43. 


1958 

1958 

J  953 

.  November,'  1954 

May,  1954 

May,  1955 

1954 

1964 

1961 

1961 

1961 

1962 

1965 
1960 


N  Y  State  4^3 1963-64 

N  Y  Stale  Canal  43 1962 

NYState4Jis 1965 

Va  defd  6s,  Brown  Bros  ctfs 

Funded  debt 1991 

City  of  Toklo  5s,  loan  of  1912 


al03  5^ 
a\m% 
al04 
al04 
al03f^ 
101% 
101  K 
099^1 
alOO 
94 
94 
094  J^ 
096 
095^ 
97  H 
096  j| 
o85M 
oSdVs 
S5H 
88 
a\09H 
alOl'A 
mVs 

100  ;^ 
ma 

105 
100  H 
0109"^ 
101 H 
1045^ 
057 
85 


Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Aug 

Oct 
Nov 
Nov 

Oct 
Aug 

Oct 
Nov 

Oct 
June 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 

Oct 
June 
Nov 
Nov 
Sept 
May 
Sept 

Oct 
Apr 
Nov 
Sept 
Sept 
Nov 

Oct 
May 


RAILROAD 


Ann  Arbor  1st  g  4s 

Atch.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 

Gen  g  4s 1995 

Gen  g  4s  reg J995 

Adjrat  4s 1995 

Adjmt  43  stamped 1995 

Conv  13 1955 

Conv  43 1960 

Conv  53 1917 

E  Okia  dlv  1st  g  4s 1928 


1995   a60      Nov 


Trans  Short  Line  4s    . 
San  Fe,  P  &  P  1st  ?  53 
Calif-Ariz  1st  ref  4^3. 
Chic  &  St  L  1st  6.«i  .      . 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  4s 
L  &•  N  collat  g  4s    .     .  . 
Bruns  &  West  1st  g  43 
Sav,  Fla  &  W  1st  g  63  . 
Sav,  Fla  &  W  1st  g  53  . 
Silver  Spr  O  &  G  43    .  . 
Charl  &  Sav  1st  g  7s.. . 
Ala  Mid  Ist  gtd  53. 


.  .  1958 

.1942 

.  .  1963 

.  .1915 

1952 

. .1952 

.  .  1938 

.1934 

.  .  1934 

..1918 

.  . 1936 

.1928 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  3Hs 1925 

Gold  43 1948 

Gold  43  reg 1948 

20-year  conv  4Hs 1933 

Southwest  div  3Hs 1925 

PJ&Mdiv3Hs 1925 

P,  L  E  &  W  Va  g  43 1941 

Cleve,  Lor  &  W  1st  g  53 1933 

Ohio  River  Ist  5s 1936 

Ohio  River  gen  5s 1937 


093"^ 

092  J< 

a85 

085  H 
olio 
allOH 
am  H 

a93Va 

087 

103,1^ 

09454 

100!^ 

092  H 

087 
89 

118 

104^ 
98 

129^ 

mVi, 

092 

a%% 
85 

096 

090  H 
87  H 

083 

lOi'A 

WZVi 
98  H 


Nov 

Nov 

Nov 

Nov 

Nov 

Nov 

Nov 

Nov 

Oct 

Sept 

Oct 

Fel) 

Nov 

Nov 

Sept 

Oct 

Aug 

June 

Aug 

July 

Nov 

Nov 

Oct 

Nov 

Nov 

Oct 

Nov 

Apr 

.  Oct 

Oct 


Buff,  Roch  &  Pitts  g5s 1937 

Con  4J^3 1957 

Roch  &  Pitts  1st  g  68 1921 

Allegh  &  West  1st  gtd  4s 1998 

Canada  So  con  g  Ss,  ser  A 1962 

Carol.  Clinch  &  O  1st  e  53 1938 

Cent  of  N  J  gen  mtge  53 1987 

Gen  mtge  53  reg 1987 

Am  Dock  &  Impt  53 1921 

Cent  R  R  &  Bkg  Co  of  Ga  col  g  5s  .  1937 

Cent  of  Ga  con  g  5s 1945 

1st  5s 1945 

Mac  &  Nor  div  53 1946 

Mid  Ga  &  Atl  5s 1947 

Mobile  div  1st  53 1946 

Cent  Vt  1st  mtge  gtd  g  43 1920 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio — 

Gen  mtge  g  4^3 1993 

Conv  4^3 1930 

1st  con  5s 1939 

1st  con  5s  reg 1939 

Ref  and  imp  53 1929 

R  &  A  Ist  con  g  43 1989 

R  &  A  dlv  2d  con  43 1989 

Coal  River  g  4s 1945 

Big  Sandy  1st  4s 1944 

Cnlc  Gt  West  1st  50  yr  43 1959 

Chic,  Ind  &  L  ref  g  63 1947 

Ref  5s 1947 

Chic,  Ind  &  So  con  m  g  43 1956 

Chic,  L  S  &  East  lst4H3 1969 

Chic  &  Alton  g  3H3 1950 

R  R  Refunding  g  3s 1949 

Chic  &  E  111  1st  con  g  63 1934 

Gen  con  1st  5s 1937 

Gen  ctfs  dep 1937 

1st  g  4s  ref  &  imp 1955 

1st  g  ref  &  Imp  4s  ctfs  of  dep 

Chic  &  Ind  Coal  1st  53 19.36 

Chicago  &  Northwestern — 

Sinking  fund  fis 1929 

Sinking  fund  53 1929 

Deb  5s 1933 

Deb  53  reg 19.33 

Deb  53 1921 

Gen  43 1987 

Gen  4s  stpd 1987 

Gen  48  reg 1987 

Gen  53 , 1987 

Extension  4s 1926 

Geng3Hs 1987 

Fre,  Elk  &  Mo  Val  63 1933 

Mil,  S  &  N  W  Ist  4s 1947 

Mil,  L  S  &  W  1st  g  69 1921 

Mich  div  1st  6s 1924 

Extension  s  f  g  53 1929 

Des  Plaines  Vai  4Hs 1947 

Winona  &  St  P  1st  73 1916 

St  L,  Peo  &  Nwn  5s 1948 

C,  B  &  Q  4s  joint  bonds 1921 

4s  joint  bonds  reg 1921 

Gen  4s 1958 

Southwest  div  4s 1921 

Denver  div  43 1922 

Illinois  dlv  31^3 1949 

Illinois  div  g  43 1949 

Iowa  div  skg  fd  43 1919 

Iowa  div  5s 1919 

Nebraska  ext  4s 1927 

Chic,  M  &  Puget  Sound  1st  mtge  g  4s.  1949 

Chic,  Mllw  &  St  Paul — 

Gen  mtge  4s,  ser  A 1989 

Gen  g  3)^3,  serB 1989 

Gen  4Hs 1989 

Ref  4Hs 2014 

Deb  4s 1934 

Conv  4Hs 1932 

Conv  53,  ser  B 2014 

1st  Chic  &  Pac,  W  5a 1921 

Dak  &  Gt  South  53 1916 

Chic  &  Lake  Sup  g  5s 1921 

Chic  &  Mo  Riv  Ist  53 1926 

Wis  Valiey  1st  s  f  6s 1920 

Wis  &  Minn  div  53 1921 

Dubuque  dlv  6s 1920 

La  C  &  Dav  1st  53 1919 

Mil  &  Nor  1st  4H3 1934 


Last  Sale. 

104  K 

Sept 

99  ?i 

Sept 

106  Ji 

Oct 

94  H 

Feb 

al02H 

Nov 

94 

June 

all4 

Nov 

all3 

Oct 

103  >i 

Oct 

092 

Nov 

aI00  5^ 

Nov 

107 

Oct 

OlOlJi 

Nov 

100  J^ 

Mar 

103Ji  May 

72 

Oct 

091 

Nov 

088 

Nov 

al04>i 

Nov 

101 

Sept 

85 

Oct 

82 

Oct 

77 

Apr 

81 H 

Oct 

80 

Oct 

a72^ 

Nov 

114 

July 

101 

June 

085)4 

Nov 

094  H 

Nov 

042  J^ 

Oct 

054  H 

Oct 

olOl 

Nov 

068 

Nov 

60 

Oct 

aieji 

Oct 

17 

Oct 

17 

Oct 

108  >^ 

Oct 

101?^ 

Oct 

alft3 

Oct 

10154  May 

102^ 

Oct 

9iH 

Oct 

095 

Nov 

9154 

Mar 

U0>4 

Oct 

<M 

Sept 

80 

Oct 

117 

Aug 

0905^ 

Nov 

107 

Oct 

niH 

Apr 

102  H 

Aug 

93  H 

Sept 

103  H  May 

0IO6 

Nov 

098 

Nov 

097"^ 

Nov 

092  H 

Nov 

995^  June 

99 

Oct 

08454 

Nov 

93  Vs 

Oct 

09954 

Nov 

10254 

95  j| 

Oct 

Oct 

088  >i 

Nov 

aSdVa 

Nov 

080 

Nov 

o99?4 

Nov 

aSOH 

Nov 

amyi 

Nov 

olOO 

Nov 

aimi 

Nov 

amVa 

Nov 

10054 

Sept 

102  J4 

Aug 

103 

July 

106 

Aug 

0103 

Nov 

10654 

Oct 

10251  June 

99 

May 
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IBond  List — Continued. 


C,  R  I  &  P  Ry  gen  g  43 

Gen  g  4s  reg 

»st  6s   

1st  6s  reg 

Deb  5s 

Deb  5s  ctfs  of  deposit 

1st  &  ref  4s 

B  C  R  &  N  col  tr  5s , 

Choct,  O  &  G  con  5s , 

Keo  &  Des  M  1st  5s 

St  P  &  K  C  Short  L  4^3.  ..... 

Chic,  St  P,  Minn  &  Omaha — 

Con  6s 

Con  6s  red  to  3  J4s 

Deb  g  5s 

St  P  &  S  C  1st  g  63 

Cblc  &  W  Ind  gen  g  6s 

Con  4s 

Cine,  Hamilton  &  Dayton — 

Cine.  Day  &  Ir  1st  gtd  g  5s 

Cleve,  Cine.  Chic  &  St  L — 

Gen  g  4s 

20-year  deb  iHs    

St  L  dlv  43 

Cairo  div  gold  4s 

C,  I,  St  L  &  C  con  5s 

C,  I,  St  L  &  C  1st  4s 

C,  I,  St  L  4s  reg 

Cin  S  &  CI  con  1st  g  5s 

Springfield  &  Col  1st  48 

Cin,  W  &  M  1st  g  4s 

Peoria  &  E  1st  con  4s 

Peoria  &  E  Income  4s 

Colorado  Southern  1st  4s 

Ref  and  ext  mtge  4Ms 

Del  &  Hud  conv  deb  4s 

Convertible  5s,  sub  rects  full  pd 

1st  lien  equip  15-year  g  4!4s 

1st  ref  48 

AI  &  S  conv  gtd  3Hs 

Penn  div  1st  7s 

Delaware,  Lack  &  West — 

Mor  &  Es  1st  &  ref  3^3    

N  Y,  L&  W  1st  6s 

N  Y.  L  &  W  Imp  4s 

Den  &  R  G  1st  con  43 

Con  g  VAs 

1st  &  ref  5s 

Imp  mtges  g  5s 

Rio  Gr  Western  1st  4s        .... 

Mge  <fe  col  tr  g  4s,  A 

Des  Moines  Union  ost  g  5s.    .    .    . 

Det  Riv  Tunnel  4 Hs  

Det  &  Mack  1st  g  4s 

Dul  &  Iron  Range  1st  5s      .... 

Dul.  S  S  &  Atl  g  5s 

Elgin,  Jol  &  E  1st  5s 

Erie— 

2d  ext  5s 

3dext4Hs 

4th  ext  53 

5th  ext  4s 

1st  con  7s 

1st  con  B  fund  7s       

Erie  Railroad — ■ 

Con  gen  lien  43  

1st  con  pr  lien  43  .    .    . 

Conv  g  4s  ser  A 

Conv  K  4s,  ser  B    . 

Erie-Penn  col  tr  43 .  .  .  . 

Buff,  N  Y  &  Erie  1st  73 

Cleve  &  Mah  Val  g  5s 

Chic  &  E  1st  g  4-5s 

Dock  &  Impt  Co  1st  ext  6s 

N  Y,  L  E  &  W  Coal  6s  .      . 

N  Y,  S  &  W  1st  ref  Ss  .    . 

Gen  mtge  g  5s .      .    .  .    . 

Wilk  &  E  1st  gtd  g  5s 
Long  Dock  con  g  6s . 

Evans  &  Terre  H  con  6s 

Flor  E  Coast  1st  mtge  4Hs 
Ft  W  &  D  C  1st  g  4-6s.    . 

Ft  W  &  Rio  Grande  1st  4s     

Great  Northern — 

1st  &  ref  V4s 

St  P.  M  &  M  Ist  con  g  63 

Con  6s  reg 

Con  4s 

Reduced  to  4>^3 

Montana  ext  4s 

Montana  ext  4s  reg 


Last  Sale. 

1988  a84  Nov 

1988      80  H  June 

1917  102  H  Oct 

.1917  102?^  Oct 

.1932  044  Nov 

.1932  a42  Nov 

.1934  a66^  Nov 

.1934      99  !4  Oct 

.1952      95^  July 

.  1923      52  Aug 

.1941      65  Apr 

.1930  1155^  Oct 

.  1930      90  Jan 

.  1930  101 14  Oct 

.1919  10514  Oct 

.1932  105  Ji  Oct 

.1952  a78  Nov 

.1941      25  July 


.1993  078 
.1931   835i 

.1990  a78 

.1939  084 H 

.1920  105}i 

.1936  091 


.1936 

.1928 

1940 

1991 


88  !4 
101 
77 
70 


.1940  065 H 
.1990  aih^A 

1929  092 
.1935  a84 

1916  a\mVa 
...  .  al06K 
.1922  99 '/g 
.1943  0955^ 

1946  084 J4 
.1917  104 M 


.1914 
.1921 
.1923 

1936 
.1936 
.1955 

1928 
.1939 

1949 
.1917 

1961 
.1995 

1937 
.1937 
.1941 


85 
107  H 

96 
077  H 
o83 
06I 

o75 
059  H 
100 

a85 
102 
90 
103^ 


Nov 
Oct 
Nov 
Nov 
June 
Nov 
May 
June 
Sept 
Sept 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Sept 
Nov 
Nov 
Aug 

Oct 
Oct 
June 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Oct 
Nov 
Nov 
Mar 
Nov 
Nov 
Oct 
Oct 
Apr 


.1919  101^  May 
.1923  98^  June 
1920  101  Oct 
.1928  93  Oct 
.  1920  olio  Nov 
.  1920  109    Oct 


.1996  075 

1996  o84H 

1953  a7IH 

1953  084'^ 

1951  86 H 

1916  102 5i 

1938  101 

.1982  102^ 

.1923  103  >4 

.1922  lOOH 

.1937  097 

1940  67 H 

1942  80 

1935  119  ?< 

1921  087!^ 

.19.59  091"^ 

1921  103Ji 

.1928  54  >^ 


Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 

Oct 
June 

Feb 
Sept 
Aug 

Oct 
Nov 

Aug 

Oct 
Aug 
Nov 

Oct 
Sept 

Oct 


.1961  099^  Nov 

.1933  118  Oct 

.1933  118'4  Apr 

1933      93  }<  Oct 

1933  01015^  Nov 

1937  94  Oct 

1937  0923^  Nov 


Great  Northern — Continued 
East  Minn  dtv  1st  g  4s 
Mont  Cent  1st  g  5s  .    . 

Mont  Cent  1st  g  6s 

Will  &  Sioux  Falls  Ist  5s    .  . 

Green  Bay  &  West  deb  A   . 
Deb  B 

G  &  S  Is  1st  ref  &  ter  g  53 

Hock  V  1st  con  g  i'As    .... 
Col  &  Hock  V  1st  g  43 

Houst  Belt  &  Ter  1st  5s 

Illinois  Central — 

Ist  gold  4s 

Col  tr  g  4s 

Col  tr  g  4s 

Ref  4s 

1st  ext  3Hs 

1st  ext  3^s  reg 

Purchased  lines  3J4s 

Ill  Cent  Jt— C,  St  L  &  N  O 

C.  St  L  &  N  O  Eold  53.    . 

Cairo  Bridge  gold  4s. 

Memphis  div  1st  g  4s 

Omaha  div  1st  g  3s   .    ... 

Louis V  div  3Ms   •  •  •  . 

St  Louis  dlv  gold  3s    . 

Western  Lines  Ist  g  4s .    . 
Ind,  III  &  la  1st  g  43  .    .  . 
Int  &  Gt  Northern  1st  6s 
Jamestown  F  &  CI  1st  4s 
Kansas  City  So  3s 

Ref  &  Irnp  Ss 

Kansas  City  Terminal  4s 

Lake  E  &  West  1st  53 

Leh  V  N  Y  Ist  gtd  g  4^3 

Con  41-^s 

Leh  Val  of  Pa  con  g  43. . 
Lehigh  Val  Coal  1st  a  5s      .    . 
Leh  V  Ter  1st  gtd  g  Ss     ... 
Lehigh  &  N  Y  1st  g  4s 
Long  Lsland  gen  g  43 

Unified  4s 

Gtd  ref  g  4s    

Con  g  5s 

N  Y,  B  &  Man  B  con  g  5s 

No  Shore  Ist  con  g  5s. . 
Louisv  &  Nash  col  tr  g  os 

Gen  mtge  6s 

Gold  53 

St  Louis  div  1st  g  63  .... 

St  Louis  div  2d  g  3s 

Unified  gold  4s 

L.  Cin  &  Lex  4V2S 

N  O  &  Mob  1st  6s 

N  O  &  Mob  2d  6s 

Pad  &  Mem  div  4s 

Pensacola  &  At  1st  6s 

Kentucky  Cent  gen  4s 

So  &  North  Ala  con  5s 

Hend  Bdg  1st  s  f  63. . .    . 

L  &  Nash-So  Ry  joint  43     . 

Mob  &  M  1st  g  4Hs. .  . 

Atl,  K  &  Cin  div  g  4s  .    ... 

Louisv  &  Jeff  Bdge  g  4s  ... 
M,  St  Paul  &  S  Ste  M  1st  con 

M,  S  S  M  &  At  1st  4s 

Minn  &  St  L  1st  con  5s 

1st  g  7s    

1st  and  ref  g  4s 

Des  M  &  Ft  D  1st  g  4s 

Pacific  ext  1st  g  6s      .      . 

Iowa  Cent  Ist  g  5s 

Ref  g  4s 

Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas — 

1st  mtge  Is 

2d  mtge  4s 

1st  ext  g  53 

Ist  ref  4s    

St  Louis  dlv  ref  43. . . 

Gen  mtge  SKg  fd  4Hs 

M,  K  &  T  of  T  1st  5s 

Mo,  Kans  &  E  1st  5s  . 

Mo,  Kans  &  Ok  1st  5s 

Tex  &  Okla  l,st  5s   .  . 
Mo  Pacific  1st  con  g  6s. . 

1  rust  g  5s 

40-year  gold  4s 

1st  col  g  5s  

Conv  5s .    . 

3d  7s  ext  at  4%    

Cent  br  1st  gtd  g  4s    .     .  .    . 

Verdigris  Valley  1st  5s 


Laat  Sale. 

1948  S9H  June 

1937  105H  July 

1937  120         Oct 

1938  105^   July 
.  .  . .  o75       Nov 

.  .  .  ol4       Nov 

.1952  82         Oct 

1999  a92l4   Nov 

.1948  83  Vi  Sept 

.1937  93>4    Feb 


5s 


.1951   97 
.1952  084 M 
.1953  084 

1955  088 Ji 
.1951  082 
.1951  082 

1952   79 
.  .  .  olOOM 

1951  0107 

1950   86  5i 


1951 
1951 
1953 
1951 
1951 
1950 


73 

76  H 

85 
85 


1919  a97H 


1959 
1950 


69  M 


g  4S 


1950  094 

1930  086 M 

1937  93 5i 
1910   98 1/^ 

1940  99  '4 

2003  0895^ 

1933  103 

1941  106H 

1948  85 

1938  86 

1949  82 H 
1949  085J4 

1931  103 
1955  100 

1932  101 
1931  al04 

.  1931  113 

1937  0107 
1921  106H 
1980   60)^ 
1940  09354 
1931   99 

1930  11354 
.1930  10914 

1946   86H 

1921  108 
1987   86 M 

.1963  olOOM 

1931  105 
1952  0751^ 
1945  099 
1955  08654 
1945   80 

1938  o91 

1926  95 

1934  086 

1927  105 
1949  055 

1935  60 
1921  al02 
1938  083 

1951  051 H 

1990  080 J4 

1990  054 

1944  067!^ 

2004  048 '4 
2001   60 H 

1936  045 H 

1942  068 
1942      89 H 

1942  8^'A 

1943  68 
1920  097 K 
1917   87^ 

.1945  045 
1920   76  54 

.1959  04454 
1938   78 


1919 
.1926 


60 
87 


Oct 

Nov 

Nov 

Nov 

Nov 

Nov 

Oct 

Nov 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct 

Mar 

June 

Sept 

July 

Oct 

Nov 

July 

Oct 

Nov 

Nov 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct 

Nov 

Oct 

Oct 

July 

Oct 

Oct 

Nov 

Oct 

Feb 

Aug 

Oct 

Oct 

Nov 

Oct 

Oct 

Nov 

Oct 

Oct 

May 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct 

Nov 

June 

Oct 

Nov 

Nov 

Oct 

Nov 

Oct 

Nov 

Sept 

Nov 

Feb 

Nov 

Nov 

Nov 

Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 

Feb 
Nov 
Nov 

Oct 
Mar 

Oct 
Nov 

Oct 
Nov 

Oct 
Nov 

Oct 

Oct 
Sept 
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Missouri  Pacific — Continued.  Last  Sale. 

Pac  of  Mo  1st  ex  g  4s  1938    g88        Oct 

2d  ext  g  5s 1938      93        Oct 

St  L,  I  M  &  S  ref  g  43 1929      70        Oct 

Gen  con  ry  &  1  g  5s 1931  alOO       Nov 

Rl V  &  Gulf  dlv  1st  g  43 1933    a69i^  Nov 

Motile  &  Ohio  new  6s.  ...     1927    lOSJi    Oct 

1st  ext  g  6s 1927  al06        Oct 

Montgomery  div  5s 1947    100      June 

Gen  g  4s 1938      72       Mar 

St  L  &  Cairo  col  4s 1930      863^     Oct 

Nash,  C  &  St  L  con  g  5s 1928    104  M     Oct 

Nat  Rys  of  Mex  prior  lien  4!-^s  ...      54        Oct 

Gtd  gen  43      1997      68        Oct 

Nat  R  R  of  Mex  prior  lien  4Ms       .    1926     53        Oct 

New  Orleans,  Mob  &  C  5s  1960      40      May 

New  York  Central — 

Genmtge3>$s .1997    oSOJI   Nov 

Ref  &  Imp  4Hs,  ser  A. .  2013    a90       Nov 

Deb  g  4s 1934    a90i^   Nov 

Deb  conv  6s  full  pd    .  . .    1935  alio       Nov 

Equip  5s 1916     100       Sept 

Mich  Cent  col  g  3M3 1998      73H     Oct 

Mich  Cent  col  3Hsreg.  .  .  .      1998      71         Oct 

Lake  Shore  col  g  3Hs 1998   aliU  Nov 

Ctfs  of  dep a80>4   Nov 

LaKe  Shore  col  g  3Hs  reg      ...    .    1998     72H    Oct 

W  Shore  gtd  coup  4s 2361    a91H   Nov 

W  Shore  gtd  4s  reg 2361    a87^    Nov 

R,  W  &  O  con  1st  ex  5s 1922    102  J^     Oct 

N  Y  &  Put  1st  con  g  43 1993      88      June 

N  Y  &  North  1st  g  5s 1928     101  "^   Mar 

N  Y  &  Harlem  g  3Hs 2000     n%    Oct 

Oswego  &  Rome  2d  53 1915    lOOJ^   Mar 

Ogd  &  L  Cham  Ist  4s 1948    a67        Oct 

"Utica  &  Black  Riv  g  4s 1922      97        Feb 

Pine  Creek  gtd  6s 1932    113      May 

Moh  &  Mai  1st  gtd  g  43 1991      87 ^g  Sept 

Beech  Creek  1st  4s 1936      99}^   July 

St  Law  &  Adir  1st  g  5s 1996    100        Oct 

Rutland  1st  con  g  4!^s. .  .    .  .1941     85      Sept 

Lake  Shore  &  Mich  So — 

G3HS 1997      82!^     Oct 

GSJ'^sreg 1997     81M    Oct 

Deb  g  4s 1928      94        Oct 

4s   1931    a93H   Nov 

Cleve  Short  L  1st  43^3 1961    a955<   Nov 

Mich  Cent  1st  g  31^8 :.1952      81       July 

5s 1931     102H   Sept 

Deb  4s 1929      85        Oct 

N  Y,  C  &  St  L  1st  g  is 1937    a91  %  Nov 

Deb  4s 1931      80        Oct 

N  Y  Connect  R  R  gtd  4J^s 1953    a%       Nov 

N  Y.  N  H  &  H— 

Conv  deb  6s  1948  aWlYi  Nov 

Conv  deb  6s  reg 1948    llOH    Oct 

Conv3Hs 1956    .-72       Nov 

Non-conv  deb  3!^s 1954      70       Sept 

Non-conv  deb  4s 1956      79  >4    Oct 

Non-conv  deb  4s 1955   a80       Nov 

Non-conv  deb  4s 1947   a78        Oct 

N  Y,  W  &  Bos  1st  g  4HS 1946    o79U    Nov 

Cent  N  Eng  1st  gtd  4s 1961      73        Oct 

Providence  Sec  deb  4s 1957      56        Apr 

N  Y,  O  &  W  ref  1st  g  4s 1992      79        Oct 

Gen  4s 1955   a80       Nov 

Norfolk  &  South  g  58,  ser  A a78H  Nov 

Norfolk  &  West  gen  6s 1931  all6?4     Oct 

10-25  year  conv  4s 1932  al  19)^   Nov 

10-20  year  conv  4s 1932    117        Oct 

Conv4Hs 1923al20H   Nov 

Div  1st  lien  &  gen  g  4s 1944    a90!^   Nov 

1st  con  g  4s 1996    a93M   Nov 

Poca  C  &  C  Co  jt  4s 1941      88        Oct 

Scioto  V  &  N  E  1st  gtd  4s 1989      86        Oct 

No  Pac  prior  lien  4s 1997    a92?^  Nov 

Prior  lien  reg 1997      92        Oct 

Gen  lien  3s   2047   a65K   Nov 

Gen  lien  3s  reg 2047    a65H    Oct 

Duluth  Short  Line  g  53 1916    100        Oct 

St  Paul  &  Dul  con  4s 1968     905^  Sept 

St  Paul  &  Dul  2d  5s 1931     101        Aug 

St  P  &  N  P  gen  6s 1923al09}i     Oct 

Nor  P  Ter  Co  1st  g  63 1933    110?^     Oct 

Ore-Wash  R  R  &  Nav  1st  &  ref  g  4s.  1961    aSo>4   Nov 
Ore  Ry  &  N  con  g  4s 1946    a91  H   Nov 

Pac  Coast  Co  1st  g  5s 1946    094  J^   Nov 

Penn  R  R  con  4^8 1960  al04H   Nov 

Con  5s 1919     103         Oct 

Gold  4s  1906 1943      93!<  July 

Allegheny  Valley  gen  43 1942     93  J^    Oct 

U  N  J  R  R  &  C  gen  4s 1944     99        Oct 


Penn  R.  R. — Continued. 

1st  Real  Estate  4s 

Gen  ra  4Ms  when  issued .... 

Phlla,  B  &  W  1st  g  43 

Pennsylvania  Co — 

Tr  ctfs,  gtd  3Ms 

Gtd  3 Ha  col  tr  ctfs.  ser  B.    . 

Gtd  3^8  col  tr  ctfs,  ser  C   . . 

Gtd  3Ms  col  tr  ctfs,  ser  D. . . 

Gtd  g  4s 

Gtd  4i^s  1st  c 

Gtd  4Hs  reg 

\  Gtd  e  15-25  year  4r 

Con  43 

Con  4s 

Tol,  W  Va  &  O  4H3,  ser  A 

P,  C,  C  &  St  L  g  4}^s,  A 

Gtd  i'As,  B 

Gtd  4^s,  aer  C 

Gtd  4s,  ser  D 

Gtd  4s,  ser  G       

.Ser  E,  3Hs     

Cleve  &  Mar  1st  g  4H3.  .    . 

Cleve  &  Pitts  gtd  3Hs,  D   .  . 

G  R  &  Ind  1st  g  4M8 

Pere  Marq  ref  gtd  43 

Flint  &  P  Marq  con  5s 

Flint  &  P  Marq  63    

Pt  Huron  div  1st  g  53 

Chic  &  West  Mich  53 

Reading  gen  43 

Gen  4s  reg 

Jersey  Cent  col  g  4s 

San  Fran  &  N  P  1st  s  f  5s  .    . . 
S  A  &  A  P  1st  g  gtd  4s  . 
St  Jo  &  Gr  Isld  1st  2  3  Is. 
St  Louis  &  San  Francisco — 

Gen  mtge  5s     

Gen  mtge  63 

St  L  &  S  F  ref  g  4s 

St  L  &  S  F  ref  43  ctfs  of  dep 

St  L  &  S  F  ref  4s  stpd .  .    . 

Gen  lien  5s 

Gen  lien  5s  tr  co  ctfs .  .     .  . 

Gen  Hen  5s  tr  ctfs  stpd 

K  C.  Ft  S  &  M  con  g  6s .  .  .  . 

K  C,  Ft  S  &  M  ref  gtd  g  4s . 
St  L  Southw  1st  g  43 

2d  Inc  4s 

Con  g  4s 

Seab'd  Air  L  50-year  4s  stpd. . . 

Adj  5s 

Ref  g  4s 

Ga  &  Ala  1st  con  5s 

Ga,  C  &  N  1st  gtd  5s 

At!  &  Bir  1st  g4s 

Carol  Cent  1st  con  g  4s . 

Fla  Cent  &  Pen  con  g  5s    ... 

Seaboard  &  Roan  1st  53 


Last  Sale. 
.  1923      97        Aug 
.1965    a99       Nov 
.  1943      97        Oct 


.1916      99 J4 
. 1941      86 
. 1942      83 
1944      81 
.  1952      92 

.  1921  101 

.  1921  100 
1931      93H 

1948  a99 
.  1943      961^ 

1931  a98H 
1940  aimyi 
1942      995^ 


1942 
1945 
1957 
1949 
1935 
.  19.'0 


97  M 
92  K 
92  j^ 
91 
97  Ji 


1941  096% 

1955  11 M 

.1939  72 M 

1920  98 

. 1939  68 

. 1921  72 

1997  094  ^g 

.  1997  94 

.1951  094 
1919  al01>^ 

1941  an% 

1947  60  J^ 

1931  olOOH 
1931  aW^ 
1951  alZYi 
065  H 


1951  066 H 

.1927  056 

.1927  049}^ 

1927  053 Ji 

1928  010754 
1936  0743^ 
1989  a77 
1989  058 
1932  065 
1950  811^ 
1949  070 

.1959  070 

1945 

1929 

1933 

1949 

1943 
.1926 


Southern  Pacific — 

H  &  Tex  Cent  1st  g  5s 

H  &  Tex  Cent  gen  g  4s    .    .....    . 

G,  H  &  S  A  M  &  Pdlv  5s...,    ... 

S  P  Co  col  tr  4s .  : 

So  Pac  conv  43 

Convertible  5s 

Cent  Pac  1st  ref  gtd  g  48 

Cent  Pac  gtd  g  3Hs 

T  S  L  1st  gtd  g  4s 

S  P  R  R  Co  1st  ref  mtgs  skg  fd  4s 
San  Fran  Term'l  1st  4s 
Oregon  &  Cal  1st  g  5s. .    . 

Hou,  E  &  West  Tex  1st  5s         

Nor  of  Cal  gtd  g  58 

Austen  &  N  W  1st  gtd  g  5s     .      . 

Mor  La  &  Tex  Ist  7s    .  

.South  Ry  1st  con  g  53.     .      

Dev  &  Gen  4s,  ser  A 

St  L  div  let  g  43 

Mem  div  4H-5S 

E  T,  V  &  G  con  1st  g  5s 

Div  Ist  5s 

Reor  lien  g  5s 

Ga  Pac  1st  g  6s 

R  &  Danv  deb  5s 

Va  Mid  gen  5s 

Va  Mid  5s,  ser  E 

Ala  Gt  Sou  1st  con  A  53 

Atl  &  Char  Air  Line  4H8 

Atl  &  Danv  Ist  g  48 

2d  4s 

S  C&Galstg53 


102  5^ 
101)4 
84 

85  K 
99  M 
99  M 


1937  102  M 

1921  94 
1931     102' 

1949  a85H 
1929  o87H 
1934  0107 '4 
•194D    088  H 

1929  ■  86 M 
1954      85 

.1955  .088 

1950  082 "4 
1927  lOOH 
1933     100 

1938  0105 
1941  al03H 

1918  104J^ 
1994  olOlJi 
1956    ain]4 

1951  83 
1996      9854 
1956     104 

1930  102  34 
1938      9814 

1922  106 J^ 
1927     102 
1936     102 H 
1926     101 

1943  9854 

1944  93 
1948      83  H 
1948      753^ 

1919  alOOJ4 


Oct 

July 

Feb 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

tluly 

Oct 

Nov 

Oct 

Oct 

Nov 

Oct 

July 

Sept 

Aug 

Oct 

Aug 

June 

Nov 

June 

Oct 

Sept 

July 

Aug 

Nov 

Oct 

Oct 

Nov 

Nov 

July 

Nov 
Nov 
Nov 

Oct 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 

Oct 
Nov 
Nov 
Mar 
July 

Oct 
Mar 
Sept 
Aug 

Sept 
Oct 
Oct 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Oct 
Oct 
Nov 
Nov 
Oct 
July 
Oct 
Nov 
July 
Nov 
Nov 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Sept 
Oct 
Oct 
May 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
July 
Apr 
Aug 
Oct 
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Bond  List — Continued. 


Southern  Railway — Continued  Last  Sale. 

Mob  &  Oiilo  col  g  4s  .  1938      68        Oct 

Knox  &  Ohio  1st  6s.  .      1925    105!^  July 

Ter  Assn  of  St  L  1st  g  4J43     1939      96^     Oct 

1st  con  g  5s 1944  al025i   Nov 

Gen  ref  skg  td  g  4s 1953    a83       Nov 

StL&MerBg5s 1930      %Vi     Oct 

Tex  &  Pac  1st  g  5s      2000    a96       Nov 

2d  inc  5s 2000      33        Oct 

Tol,  P  &  W  1st  gtd  4s 1917    063       Nov 

Tol  &  Ohio  Cent  1st  53    ....  1935  OI01>^   Nov 

Kanawha  &  Mich  4s 1990      86       Mar 

Kanawha  &  Mich  2d  53  ..    .    1927      94        Oct 

Western  div  1st  g  5s  ...  19.35  a  100        Oct 

Tol,  St  L  &  W  gold  4s  .  .      W.'iO    af'i        Oct 

Prior  \\eaZVi&  .      .   1925     80        Oct 

Col  tr  4-s,  ser  A 1917      43      June 

Tor,  Ham  &  Buff  1st  g  4s  .      1946    aS7?<   Nov 

Ulster  &  Del  1st  con  g  53  .  1928    100^    Aug 

1st  ref  g  4s .  .   1952      74       Mar 

Union  Pac  Ld  Gt  4s  .  1947   a96       Nov 

Ld  Gt  4s  reg  .  .      .        1947      94  M     Oct 

Conv  4s  ....-,  .    1927    a93       Nov 

Ref  4s 2007    a875i   Nov 

Ore  Short  L  l.st  6s 1922     108  X     Oct 

Ore  Short  L  con  5s  .  .  .  .  1946  al08       Nov 

Ore  Short  L  gtd  ref  4s      .  .        1929    a91       Nov 

Utah  &  North  1st  g  5s  ...        1926      n%     Oct 

Vandalia  con  4s,  .ser  B 1957      86       Sept 

Vera  Cruz  &  Pac  1st  gtd  4 Ms.  1934      42M    Aug 

Va  &  Swn  1st  con  5s  1958      84  Ji     Oct 

1st  gtd  53 ...     2003  al02  M   Nov 

Virginian  Ry  1st  m  53        .  .  1962    a96       Nov 

Wabash  1st  5s .       .  .      1939  al03J4   Nov 

2d  5s 1939    a96       Nov 

Equip  sf  5s  .  .    1921      89Ji     Oct 

Ref  &  ext  4s 1954      22        Oct 

Ref  &  ext  4s  full  paid 97        Oct 

Ref  &  ext  4s  Eq  Tr  ctts  full  paid     .    .  alOTA   Nov 

Eq  tr  ctfs  stpd  full  paid . .  al04       Nov 

Ref  &  ext  4s  Eq  Tr  ctfs  1st  pd a48       Nov 

Ref  &  ext  4s  Eq  Tr  ctfs  stpd  1st  paid    a46H   Nov. 
Ref  &  ext  43  Cent  Tr  ctfs  full  pd  09H    Oct 

Ref  &  ext  4s  Central  Tr  stpd      .  1914    Oct 

Det  &  Chic  Ext  1st  g  5s    .  .1941    100       Aug 

Omaha  div  1st  g  3 '/6s   .  .    .     1941      OOH   July 

Tol  &  Chic  div  1st  g  4s .     .    ..  1941      66M   July 

Wabash  Pitts  Term  Ry  Ist  g  4s     .      1954     a2  H   Nov 

Central  Trust  ctfs     ...      a3H   Nov 

Central  Trust  ctfs  1st  paid       a\2l4  Nov 

Columbia  Trust  Co  ctfs  .      ...      a3       Nov 

Col  Tr  ctfs  1st  paid    .  .      ,  .  . . .    al2  ^   Nov 

Col  Tr  ctfs  for  Cent  Tr  ctfs        .      .    .      aZli   Nov 

Wash  Term  1st  gtd  g  3^3  1945      82  Ji     Oct 

l.st  g  43 1945      91  H    Aug 

West  Maryland  1st  48 1952    alVA   Nov 

W  N  Y  &  Pa  1st  5s     1937  al02  ii   Nov 

Gen  g  3-4S 1943     77        Oct 

Inc  5s 1943      17}^  May 

Wheel  &  L  E  1st  g  58 1926      96H     Oct 

Ext  &  Impt  g  5s 1930      92        Apr 

W  4  L  R  R  1st  con  g  4s 1949      63         Oct 

Wln-Salem,  S  B,  4s 1960      82        Oct 

Wis  Cent  1st  gen  g  4s .  1949    aSbVi   Nov 

Superior  &  Dul  div  4s  .    1936      82  H     Oct 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Adams  Ex  col  tr  g  4s 1948    a79^   Nov 

Alaska  Gold  Mines  deb  68     1925  al27       Nov 

Am  Ag  Chem  conv  5s 1928  al02       Nov 

Conv  g  deb  58 1924    a96H   Nov 

Am  Cot  Oil  deb  ext  4}^8     1915    100}^     Oct 

Deb  .53 1931    a95%  Nov 

Am  Hide  &  Lea  s  f  g  68  .  .  1919  al03 Ji   Nov 

Am  Ice  Sec  deb  63 1925    a85       Nov 

Am  Smelting  63     .    .  .    .  1926  al08       Nov 

Am  Spirits  Mfg  1st  63 1915    100       July 

Am  Tel  &  Tel  conv  4s .  .  .  ....  1936   a99       Nov 

Conv  4Hs 1933  al08H  Nov 

Cnltr4s 1929    a90H   Nov 

Am  Thread  1st  4s 1919    a97  H     Oct 

Am  Tobacco  6s 1944  all9^5   Nov 

4s 1951      94        Oct 

Am  Writing  Paper  1st  m  &  f  5s a64       Nov 

Armour  &  Co  4543 1939    a92H   Nov 

Atlanta  Gas  Light  5s 1947    103       Sept 

Baldwin  Locomotive  5s    1940  al04       Nov 

Beth  Steel  1st  ext  58 1926  al02  H   Nov 

1st  &  ref  mtge  53 1942  alOOH   Nov 

Br  Rapid  Trans  g  53 1945  al02Ji   Nov 

5  per  cent  notes 1918  alOO^   Nov 

ReIcoiiv4a 2002     80       Aug 


Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit — Continued.         Last  Sue. 

Kings  Co  Elev  4s 1949    tiSO       Nov 

Kgs  Co  El  1st  g  4s  stpd  gtd 80  M     Oct 

Bklyn  C  1st  con  5s  1916-41    lOOH     Oct 

Bklyn  Un  El  1st  g  4-5s.        .      .        1950    a99Ji   Nov 

Bklyn  Union  Elev  stpd  ...    .    1950  olOO       Nov 

Nassau  Elec  gtd  g  48 .  .  1951    a76       Nov 

Bklyn  U  G  1st  con  g  5s.         .  1945    103H     Oct 

Buff  &  Susq  Iron  deb  5s  1926      85        Oct 

Bush  Term  1st  mtge  4s  1952      87        Oct 

Con  5s 1955      85       July 

Bldgs  gtd  ,5s .        1960    a85!^   Nov 

Cal  Gas  &  El  unf  &  ref  5s  ...   1937    a06'A   Nov 

Cent  Dist  Tel  1st  s  f  g  5s  1943  alOO       Nov 

Cent  Leather  Co  g  5s  .        .       1925  alOI  %  Nov 

Chic  Rys  1st  mtge  5s  .        1927    a95  '4   Nov 

Chile  Copper  conv  7s 1923  Ql39       Nov 

Col  Fuel  &  I  g  s  f  g  5s.    .         .  1943      95         Oct 

Col  Inds  1st  m  col  tr  5s     .  1934    a76       Nov 

Columbus  Gas  1st  5s  1932      97        Feb 

Consol  Gas  conv  6s 1920  al20       Nov 

Consolidated  Tobacco  g  4s  1951      97)^    Feb 

Consol  Ind  Coal  5s.    ...  .    .      1935      72       July 

Corn  Prod  ref  s  f  5s    .  1931      96^/5     Oct 

Sink  fund  5s 1934    a94Ji   Nov 

Cuban-Am  Sugar  col  tr  6s     .  .    1918  alOOJ^   Nov 

Cumberland  Tel  &  Tel  5s  .        1918    a97H  Nov 

Detroit  City  Gas  g  5s. .    .  .  1923    101        Aug 

Det  Edison  l.st  m  col  tr  ,5s  1933    102>^     Oct 

Det  United  1st  con  g  4  !^s  1932    a74       Nov 

Distillers  Sec  Corp  5s.  1927    a71       Nov 

Du  Pont  de  N  Powder  4  J-iiS  19:i6  alOl?^   Nov 

General  Elec  3J4s   .    .  .        1942      78        Oct 

Deb  5s 1952  al05i^   Nov 

General  Motor  s  f  63  .    .  1915    lOOH  Sept 

Granby  Min  conv  6s  A  1928  al06M   Nov 

Conv  6s  stpd .        .       .  Q105       Nov 

Hudson  Co  Gas  1st  g  5s 1949al01M   Nov 

Hud  &  Man  1st  &  ref  5s,  ser  A  1957    a75H   Nov 

Adjustment  inc  5s  .      ...  1957    a29H   Nov 

HI  Steel  deb  4  Hs  ...  .  1940    o88H   Nov 

Indiana  Steel  1st  5s  .        1952  alOlJ^   Nov 

Insp  Cop  couv  6s  1922  al84       Nov 

Conv  6s 1919  al84       Nov 

Interborough-Met  4H3.  .  .  1956    a77       Nov 

Interb  Rpd  Trans  Ist  ref  5s  .    1966    a97K   Nov 

Int  Mercantile  Mar  4 )^s  1922    a845^   Nov 

Ctfs  deposit .  .  .    aSiVA   Nov 

Internat'l  Navigation  5s  1929      75        Oct 

Int  Paper  1st  con  g  6s  1918al01Ji  Nov 

Conv  5s ■         1935    a81        Nov 

Int  Steam  Pump  s  f  53  ctfs  .    .  1929      63        Oct 

S  f  5s  tr  CO  ctfs .  ..  .     a63       Nov 

Kings  Co  E  L  &  P  p  m  6s  .  1997  alH         Oct 

Conv  6s 1925     124         Oct 

Gold  53 1937     104  Oct 

Edison  El  111  Bklyu  4s  1939      86".^     Oct 

Lack  Steel  1st  conv  g  5s  .  .    1923    o95  '4   Nov 

5s .      1950    ayl  "4    Nov 

Laclede  Gas  1st  g  5s 1919  alOO^   Nov 

1st  ref  &  ext  58 1934  a  ICO  H   Nov 

Leh  Coal  &  Nav  con  4Ms  .    1954      99       July 

Liggett  &  Myers  7s .    1944  al22K   Nov 

5s 1951  alOl  '^   Nov 

Man  Ry  con  mtge  4s.  .  .      .  1990      89!^     Oct 

Con  4s  tax  exempt .  1990      90        Oct 

Metropolitan  Street — 

Col  &  9th  Ave  5s 1993      99        Oct 

Lex  Av  &  Pav  F'y  1st  g  5s 1993      98^     Oct 

Bway  &  7th  Av  1st  con  g  .5s  1943      91%   Sept 

Metro  Tel  &  Tel  1st  3  f  5s     ..  1918al01J<   Nov 

Mex  Petrol  1st  conv  63 .  1921  (Zin7H   Nov 

1st  lien  &  ref  6s,  ser  C 1921  aI06M   Nov 

Mich  State  Tel  1st  53 1924  al03       Nov 

Milw  Elec  Ry  <fe  L  r  &  ex  4^3       92^^    Feb 

Gen  &  ref  g  5s .      ...1951      88       Sept 

Milwaukee  Gas  Light  46  ..1927    o91M     Oct 

Montana  Power  5s,  ser  A  ..1943    a92M   Nov 

Montreal  Tram  1st  ref  5s..  .    .  .1941    090       Nov 

Nat  Enameling  &  Stamping  5s a95M    Oct 

National  Starch  deb  5s  .        ..1930      83      June 

National  Tube  5s .    .1952  alOl}^   Nov 

Newark  Gas  con  ,53 .1948     103?^    Aug 

N  Y  Air  Brake  conv  6s        . .  .  .  1928  al02H     Oct 

N  Y  Dock  50-year  1st  g  4s  .  ...  1951    a75       Nov 

N  Y  G  E  L,  H  &  P  col  tr  5s       ...    .  1948  aWiK    Oct 

Pur  my  col  tr  g  4s. .    .  ...  1949    a84       Nov 

Edison  Elect  III  con  5s  .  ..    .1995  aI07        Oct 

N  Y  Railways  ref  4s. .  .  1942    a70H   Nov 

AdJ  4s .1942    052  5i   Nov 

N  T  State  Railways  4  J^ 8  19R2      86        Apr 

N  Y  Telephone  a  f  4^3 1939   a97       Nov 
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Last  Sale. 

New  Yorii  &  N  J  Tel  5s 1920    lOlH  June 

N  Y  &  Q  El  Lgt  &  Pwr  5s 1930      99  Oct 

Niagara  Falls  Pwr  1st  5s 1932    100  Sept 

Niag.  Ix)cp  &  O  Power  1st  5s 90  Oct 

Oat  Power  1st  s  f  5s 1913      92  Vi  Oct 

Ont  Transmission  5s 1945   a89  H  Nov 

Pacific  Tel  &  T  col  53. .    1937    a98H  Nov 

Paterson  &  Pas  G  &  E  5s 1949      99>4  Oct 

Peo  Gas  &  Coke  con  g  6s 1943    114  Sept 

Ref  g  5s 1947     100?<  Oct 

Consumers  Gas  1st  g  OS 1936    lOIH  Oct 

Chic  G  L  &  C  gtd  5s 1937  alOl  14  Nov 

Mutual  Fuel  Gas  1st  g  5s 1947      99 Ji  Sept 

Phila  Co  conv  deb  5s 1919      95  Oct 

P  Lorillard  7s     1944  al23  Nov 

P  Lorillard  5s 1951  alOOK  Nov 

Pocah  Con  Collieries  s  f  6s 1957      85)4  July 

Portland  Gen  Elec  1st  os 1935    100  May 

Portland  Ry,  1st  &  ref  5s 1930   c97  Nov 

Public  Service  Corp  5s 1959    a88  Ji  Nov 

Ry  Steel  Spring,  Latrobe  Plant,  5s..  .1921    a98H  Oct 

Inter-Ocean  P  1st  s  f  5s 1931      93  Oct 

Kay  Consold  copper  6s 1921  al33H  Nov 

Rep  Iron  &  Steel  s  f  5s 1940    a94  H  Nov 

St  L,  R  Mt  &  Pac  5s  tr  ctfs    1955      79H  Aug 

St  Paul  City  Cable  con  g  5s    1937    100  Sept 

Southern  Bell  Tel  &  Tel  1st  53 c98>f  Nov 

Stand  Gas  &  Elec  conv  6s 1926      92  J<  Oct 

Standard  Milling  Ist  5s 1930   a94M  Nov 

Tenn  Coal,  Iron  &  R,  Bir  dlv,  1st  g  6s.l9I7  olOl  Ji  Nov 

Gen  53 1951     101  Oct 

a  Week  ended  November  6,  1915. 


Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron — Continued.  Last  Sale. 

Cahaba  Coal  Ist  g  63 1922    101        Dec 

Tenn  div  1st  63 1917  alOlJi  Nov 

Tenn  Copper  6s  when  issued al22        Oct 

Texas  Co  conv  63 1915-31  al04H   Nov 

Third  A v  1st  ret  4s 1960    a84  %   Nov 

AdJ  Inc  53 1960   an%  Nov 

1st  g  5s 1937     !G4j^     Oct 

Tri-City  Ry  &  L  1st  col  tr  s  f  5s 1923    a97H  Nov 

Ui  ion  Bag  &  Paper  1st  s  I  5s 1930      80       Aug 

Un  Elect  Light  &  Pwr  5s 1932    100       Sept 

Untd  Rys  Inv  5s  Pitts  issue 1926      74        Oct 

Untd  Rys  of  St  L  1st  g  Is 1934      61       Sept 

United  R  R  of  S  F  4s 1927    a45M   Nov 

U  S  Realty  &  Imp  deb  5s    1924    al2}4   Nov 

U  S  Red  &  Ref  s  f  s  63 1921    a26>^   Nov 

U  S  Rubber  col  tr  as 1918  Gl02^  Nov 

U  S  Stl  Corp  10-60  year  s  f  g  5s al03M  Nov 

S  f  g  58  reg 1963  al03H   Nov 

Utica  Gas  &  Elect  ref  &  ext  5s 98       Aug 

Va-Car  Ckem  1st  5s 1923    a98J^  Nov 

Conv  deb  63 al02        Oct 

Va  Iron.  Coal  &  Col^e  5s  1949    a87H  Nov 

Va  Ry  &  Pwr  Ist  &  ref  g  Ss 1934    a86        Oct 

Westchester  Light  gold  5s 1950    103 J^     Oct 

Western  Electric  1st  5s 1922  alOlH  Nov 

Western  Union  g  4J^s 1950    a93H   Nov 

Col  tr  cur  53 1938  alOQi^  Nov 

Westinghouse  Elec  &  Mfg  conv  skg 

Id  5s 1931  al05}i  Nov 

lO-year  5  per  cent  notes 1917  alOl       Nov 

Conv  53  when  Issued al44 Nov 


RECEIPTS    AND    DISBURSEMENTS    UNITED    STATES    GOVERNMENT. 

ORDINARY    RECEIPTS   BY    FISCAL   Y'EARS. 


Y'EARS. 

Ended  June  30. 

Customs. 

Internal 
Revenue. 

Miscellaneous 
Items. 

Total 
Ordinary 
Receipts. 

Excess  of 

Ordinary 

Receipts  Over 

Ordinary 
Disbursements . 

1903 

1904 

1905      

1906 

1907           ... 

1908  .    .                  .         ... 

1909 

1910 

1911    

1912 

1913    

1914       

1915 

3284,479,582 
261,274,565 
261,798,857 
300,251.878 
332,233,363 
286,113,130 
300,711,934 
333,683,445 
314,497,071 
311,321,672 
318,891,396 
292,320,015 
209,786.673 

3230,810,124 
232,904,120 
234,095.741 
249,150,213 
269,666,773 
251,711,127 
246,212,644 
289,933,519 
322,529,201 
321,612,200 
344,416,966 
380,041,007 
415,669,646 

$45,106,968 
45,538,229 
48,712,161 
45,31,5,851 
61,225,524 
63,236,466 
56,664,912 
51,894,751 
64,346,103 
58,844,593 
60,802,868 
62,312,145 
72,464,509 

$560,396,674 
539,716,914 
644,606,759 
594,717,942 
663,125,660 
601,060,723 
603,589,490 
675,511,715 
701,372,375 
691,778,465 
724,111,230 
734,673.167 
697,910,828 

$54,297,667 

7,479,092 

*18,753,335 

45,312,517 

111,420,531 

*20,041,667 

*58,734,965 

15,806,324 

47,234,377 

37,224,502 

41,340,524 

34,418,677 

I            33,488,931 

ORDINARY 

DISBURSEMENTS   BY 

FISCAL   YEARS. 

Years. 

Ended 

June  30 

Civil  and 

Miscellaneous 

Items. 

War 
Department. 
_      (a) 

Navy 
Department. 

Indians. 

Pensions. 

Interest  on 
Public  Debt. 

Total 

Ordinary 

Disbursem'ts. 

1903    .  .  . 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908  ... 

1909  ... 

1910  ... 
1911.... 
1912.  ... 

1913 

1914..    . 
1915 

$124,934,305 
136,602,203 
143,033,729 
142,894,472 
153,045,913 
175,420.409 
186,502,150 
180,076,442 
173,838,599 
173,824,089 
170,829,673 
170,530,236 
207,169,8241 

S118,619,5'?0 
115,035,411 
122,175.074 
117,946,692 
122,576.466 
137,746,523 
161,067,462 
155,911,706 
160,135.976 
148,795,4'J'> 
160,387,453 
173,522,804 
172,973.092 

$82,618,034 
102,956,102 
117,5,50,308 
110,474,264 
97,128,469 
118,037,097 
11.5,546,011 
123.173.717 
119,937.644 
135,591,956 
133,262.862 
139,682,186 
141.835,664 

$12,935,16° 
10,438,350 
14,236,074 
12,476,8.59 
15,163,609 
14,579,7.55 
1.5.fl<»4,618 
18,504.131 
20,933,870 
20,134,840 
20,306.159 
20  215  076 
22,130,351' 

$138,42.5,646 
142.559.266 
141,773,965 
141,034,562 
139,309,514 
153,892.467 
161,710,367 
160,696.416 
1.57.980.575 
1.53, .590.456 
175,085,451 
173,440,231 
164,387,941 

$28,556,349 
24,646,490 
24.590,944 
24,308,576 
24,481,158 
21.426.138 
21,803,836 
21.342.979 
21,311.334 
22,616.300 
22,899  108 
22,863,957 
22.902.897 

$506,089,022 
532.237,822 
563,360,094 
549,405,425 
551,705,129 
621,102,390 
662,324.445 
659,705.391 
6,54,137  qqs 
654.553.963 
682,770.706 
700,254  490 
731.399.759 

The  total  receipts  of  the  United  States  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government,  1789  to  1915  Inclusive. 
S2  27q^RTi'iQn9r.^!?f  ri-.,,f  2-f  *^'^"^-5''^  20:  internal  revenue.  $10.118!223,632  97:  misc^nane^^ 
8^.279,814,490.28:  total,  excluding  loans  and  nremlums,  $25  039  747  670  45  ^  "°. 

h^^J'^^  total  disbursementj  excluding  postal  servicp  Panama  Canal,  and  public  debt,  same  nertod.  have 
been:  For  civil  and  miscellaneous,  $5,640,185,651.20:  war,  $7,657,322.205  86-  Naw  S3  23.3  862  654  22- 
Indians,  $607,269.448  70:  pensions,  $4,940,304,143  05;  Interest,  $3,347,554,370  95;  total,  sls.tle^glm.gl' 

*  Disbursements  in  excess  ol  receipts,     (a)  Exclusive  of  Panama  Canal. 
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Value  of  foreign  Coins  in   United  /States  Money. 


VALUE    OF    FOREIGN    COINS    IN    UNITED    STATES    MONEY. 

(Proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  oJ  the  Treasury  October  1,  1915  ) 


Value   in 

Country 

Sta'dard 

Monetary  Unit. 

U.S  Gold 
Dollar 

Remarks     (a) 

Argentina 

Gold     . 

Peso         

$0.9648 

Currency:   dopreclated    paper,    convertible   at  44 
per  cent,  ol  face  value 

Aastria-Hiing'y 
Belgium 

Gold     .. 
Gold   (b) 

Crown   

.2026 
.1930 

Franc     

Member  of  Latin  Union;  gold  Is  the  actual  stand- 

Bolivia  

Gold     . 

Boliviano 

.3893 

ard. 
12  H  bolivianos  equal  1  pound  sterling. 

Bra '.11 

Gold 

Milrels     

.5462 

Currency:    Government   paper.      Exchange   rate 

British  Colonies 

about  SO  25  to  the  milrels. 

in  Austria  and 

Africa     . 

Gold  . 

Pound  sterling   .... 

4.8665 

Canada 

Gold  . 

Dollar        

1.0000 

Cent.  American 

States: 

k 

B.  Hrnduras 

Gold 
Gold. 

Dollar 

1.0000 
.4653 

Costa  Rica. 

Colon 

Guatemala  . 

Silver 

Peso 

.3537 

Currency:    Inconvertible    paper,    exchange    rate 
40  pe.so8=S1.00. 

Honduras 

Silver. 

Peso 

3537 

Currency:  bank  notes 

Nicaragua 

Gold. 

Cordoba      

1  0000 

Salvador 

SUver 

Peso. 

3537 

Currency:  convertible  into  silver  on  demand 

Chile 

Gold 

Peso. 

t  Shanghai 
Tael . .      \  Halkwan 
i  Canton 

.3650 
.5296 

Currency:    Inconvertible    paper;    exchange    rate 
approximately,  SO  14. 

China 

SUver 

.5899 

5780 

Colombia 

Gold 

Dollar.          .    .    . 

1   0000 

Currency:    Inconvertible    paper;    exchange    rate, 
approximately,  $105  paper  to  $1  gold 

Cuba 

Gold. 

Peso 

1 . 0000 

Denmark. . . . 

Gold 

Crown.            

.2680 

Ecuador     .    . 

Gold 

Sucre 

4867 

Egypt       .... 

Gold 

Pound  (100  plasters) 

4  9431 

The  actual  standard  is  the  British  pound  ster- 
ling, which  is  legal  tender  for  97  ^  piasters 

Finland    . 

Gold     .  . 

Mark 

.1930 

France    .    ... 

Gold   (b) 

Franc  ... 

.1930 

Member  of  Latin  Union;  gold  is  the  actual  stand- 
ard 

Germany .... 

Gold 

Mark 

2382 

Great  Britain 

Gold     .  . 

Pound  sterling     . 

4.8665 

Greece 

Gold   (b) 

Drachma 

.1930 

Member  of  Latin  Union;  gold  is  the  actual  stand- 
ard. 
Currency:    inconvertible    paper;    exchange    rate. 

Haytl 

Gold 

Gourde 

.9647 

approximately.  SO  16. 

India 

Gold     .  . 

Rupee 

.3244 

(15  rupees  equal  1  pound  sterling.) 

Italy     

Japan 

Liberia 

Gold   (b) 

Gold 
Gold     . 

Lira 

.1930 

.4985 
1.0000 

Member  of  Latin  Union;  gold  is  the  actual  stand- 

Yen  

ard 

Dollar 

Currency:    depreciated   silver   token   coins:    cus- 

toms duties  are  collected  in  gold. 

Mexico 

Gold  . 

Peso 

.4985 

Mexican  exchange  rate  fluctuating,  approximately. 

$0.15 

Netherlands. . 

Gold. 

Florin     

.4020 

Newtoundland 

Gold. 

Dollar 

1.0139 

Norway 

Gold  . 

Crown           

2680 

Panama . 

Gold. 

Balboa         

1.0000 

Paraguay  .    . 

Silver 

Peso       

.3537 

Currency:  depreciated  paper;  exchange  rate  1.550 

per  cent. 

Persia 

Gold  (b) 

Kran 

.1700 

This  is  the  value  of  the  gold  kran.      Currency  la 

silver  circulating  above  its  metallic  value;  ex- 

change   value   of   silver   kran,    approximately. 

$0.0875. 

Peru 

Gold 
Gold 

Libra 

4.8665 
.5000 

Phlllpijine  isl'di-. 

Peso 

Portugal 

Gold  . 

Escudo 

1.0803 

Currency:    Inconvertible    paper;    exchange   rate. 

approximately,  $0.70  H- 

Roumanla 

Gold 

Leu 

.1930 

Russia 

Gold 

Ruble 

.5146 

San  Domingo 

Gold 

Dollar      

1 . 0000 

Serbia 

Gold 

Dinar         

.1930 

Siam.      .    . 

Gold 

Tlcal 

.3709 

Spain      

Gold   (b) 

Peseta     

.1930 

Valuation  Is  for  the  gold  peseta;  currency  Is  sliver 

circulating  above  Its  metallic  value;  exchange 

value,  approximately,  $0  20. 

Straits  Sefm'ts 

Gold. . 

Dollar 

.5678 

Sweden 

Gold 
Gold  . 
Gold  . 

Crown    

.2680 
.1930 
.0440 

Franc.        

Member  Latin  Union;  gold  is  actual  standard. 

Turkey 

Plaster         

100  piasters  equal  to  the  Turkish  £. 

Uruguay 

Gold. 

Peso 

1.0342 

Venezuela 

Gold. . . . 

Bolivar 

.1930 

(a)  The  exchange  rates  shown  under  this  heading  are  recent  quotations  and  given  as  an  Indication  of 
the  values  of  currencies  which  are  fluctuating  in  their  relation  to  the  legal  standard.  They  are  not  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Consular  certificate  where  It  la  available,    (b)  And  silver. 


Governme7it    Securities. 
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GOVERNMENT    SECURITIES. 

AVERAGE    ANNUAL   NET   PRICE    OF    GOVERNMENT    BONDS    OF    ENGLAND,  FRANCE, 

GERiMANY  AND  UNITED  STATES. 
The  quotations  for  English  consols,  French  rentes  and  German  Imperial  loans  from  1883  to  1905  are 
taken  from  the  "Materlallen  zur  Beurtellung  der  Zusammenhange  zwlschen  dem  oflenillchen  Schulden- 
wesen  und  dem  Kapltalmarkte,"  Berlin,  1908.  Figures  for  more  recent  yc;,rs  compiled  by  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  o.nd  Domestic  Commerce  from  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  data  given  In  the 
Statlstlsches  Jahrbuch  dcs  Deutschen  Relchs.  The  quotations  for  United  States  bonds  were  compiled 
by  the  United  Slates  Treasury  Department. 


REAL  INTEREST  EARNED  UPON  EUROPEAN,  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 
BONDS   AT  THEIR   AVERAGE    MARKET  PRICE. 


English  Consols.     , 

French 
Rentes. 

German  Loans. 

United  States  Bonds. 

Year. 

3  per 
cent. 

25i    per 
cent. 

2M   per 
cent. 

4  per 
cent. 

3M  per 
cent. 

3  per 
cent. 

4  per 

cent,   of 

1907. 

4  per 

cent,    of 

1925. 

2  per 

cent,  of 

1930. 

3  per 

cent,  of 

1908-1918*. 

1883... 

1884... 
1885 

2.99 
2.99 
3.04 
3.00 
2.97 

2.89 
2.79 
2.82 
2.86 
2.88 
2.85 
2.81 
2.73 
2.60 
2.49 
2.45 
2.49 
2.57 
2.77 
2.93 
2.92 

■3;76 

■ '2;75 
2.83 
2.78 
2.83 
2  97 
2.90 
3.00 
3.08 
3.15 
3.28 
3.40 
3.34 

3.85 
3.91 
3.79 
3.69 
3.76 
3.69 
S,55 
3.32 
3.19 
3.09 
3.10 
3.01 
2  95 
2.95 
2.91 
2.93 
2.97 
2.99 
2.98 
2.99 

3:64 
3.07 
3.16 
3.12 
3.07 
3.06 
3.14 
3.24 
3.45 
3.50 

3.92 
3.88 
3.84 
3.77 
3.51 
3.71 
3.70 
3.75 
3.77 
3.74 
3.73 
3.75 
3.79 
3.79 
3.85 

3  98 
3.89 
3.92 
3.92 
3.96 
4.06 
4.05 

"■■3'.46 
2.32 
3.42 
3.38 
3.48 
3  56 
3.50 
3  49 
3.42 
3  35 
3  35 
3.38 
3.41 
3.51 
3.65 
3.52 
3.43 

■3.45 
3.52 
3  70 
3.78 
3.68 
3.76 
3.75 
3.90 
4.08 
4.04 

3!45 
3  52 
3  48 
3  48 
3  31 
3  03 
3  02 
3  07 
3   14 
3.31 
3.46 
3.36 
3.25 

■3'.  33 
3.42 
3  57 
3.60 
3.49 
3.55 
3.59 
3.74 
3.95 
3.88 

2.88 
2.76 
2.68 
2.43 

2:27 
2.13 
2.37 
2.58 
2.73 
2  96 
2.72 
2  82 
3.06 
2   57 
2   50 
1       2   22 
1   70 
1   72 
1   81 
1.34 
1   68 
1   63 
1    11 
1.07 

> . 

. .    . 

1886 

1887... 
1888     . 

1889     . 

1890 

1891 

' '2.9i 
3   14 
2.73 
2  69 
2  47 
2   18 
1   97 
1  98 

1  99 

2  09 
2  00 
2  04 
2   18 
2.44 
2.52 
2.73 
2.69 
2.69 
2.74 
2.82 

1892 

1893... 



.... 

1894     . 



1895 

1896 

1897     . 

1898... 
1899.    . 
1900... 

■i'82 
1.70 
1.61 
1  67 
1  76 
1.79 
1  80 
1.72 
1.78 
1  92 
1  95 
1.95 
1.93 
2.06 
2.17 

2.65 
2.46 
1.71 

1901... 

1.61 

1902      . 

1.63 

1903     . 

1.40 

1904. . . 

1.55 

1905... 

1.66 

1906.. . 

1.43 

1907     . 

.65 

1908   . . 

1909 

1910     . 

1911   .. 

1912   .. 

1913 

...    . 

1914t.. 

•  These  bonds  are  here  listed  as  maturing  August  1, 
on  July  30,  and  remained  closed  until  November  28,  1914. 
Xoi  seven  months  only,  January  to  July  Inclusive. 


1 908.     tThe  New  York  Stock  Exchange  closed 
JThe  1914  quotations  for  European  loans  are 
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WorWs  Production  of  Rxihher. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

OFFICIAL  STATEMENT  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1915. 


Interest-Bearing  Debt. 

Consols  of  193D,  2  per  ceat 8646,250,150.00 

Loan  of  1908-1918,  3  per  cent 63,945.460.00 

Loan  of  1925,  4  per  cent 118,489,900.00 

Panama  Canal  loan.  Series  of  1906.  54,631,980.00 

Panama  Canal  loan.  Series  of  1908.  30,000,000.00 

Panama  Canal  loan.  Series  of  1911 .  50,000,000.00 
Postal  Savings,  1st,  2(1,  3d,  4th,  5th, 

6th,  7th,  8th  Series 6,441,600.00 

Postal  Savings,  1915-35,  9th  Series  865,500.00 

Aggregate  of  Interest-bearing  debt.  $970,624,590.00 

Debt  on  Which  Interest  Has  Ceased  Since 
Maturity. 

Aggregate  debt  on  which  Interest 

has  ceased  since  maturity $1,506,140.26 

Debt  Bearing  No  Interest. 

United  States  notes $346,681,016.00 

Old  demand  notes 53,152.50 

National  banli  notes:  Redemption 

Fund 23,096,069.50 

Fractional  currency 6,849,889.90 


Ag'gate  of  debt  bearing  no  interest.    $376,680,127.90 


Certificates  and  Notes  Issited  on  Deposits  of 
Coin  and  Silver  Bullion. 

Gold  certificates $1,383,195,769.00 

Silver  certificates 491,514,000  00 

Treasury  notes  of  1890 2,214,000.00 

Aggregate  of  certificates  and  Treas- 
ury notes,  offset  by  cash  in  the 

Treasury $1,876,923,769.00 

Classification  of  Debt  October  1,  1915. 

Interest-bearing  debt $970,624,590.00 

Debt  on  which  Interest  has  ceased.  1,506,140.26 

Debt  bearing  no  Interest 376,680,127.90 


Aggregate $1,348,810,858.16 

Certificates  and  Treasury  notes. . .  .   1,876,923,769.00 

Gross  debt $3,225,734,627.18 

Cash  in  the  Treasury. 
Currency  trust  funds$l,876,923,769.00 
Gold  reserve  fund. .      152,983,105.40 
Net  bai  gen.  fund..        40,898,894.97 
National  banlt  notes: 

Redemption  fund.       23,096,069.50 

Total $2,093,901,838.87 

Net  debt  October  1,  1915 1,131,832,788.29 


CURRENCY  TRUST  FUNDS,  THE 
Assets. 
Currency  trust  funds: 

Gold  coin $904,772, 

Gold  bullion 413,735, 


Total  gold 

Silver  dollars 

Silver  dollars  In  1890. 


Total  currency  trust  funds. . 
General  fund: 

Total  cash  assets,  as  above. . . 
Gold  reserve  fund: 

Gold  coin 

Gold  bullion 


Grand    total   cash   assets   In 
Treasury 


$1,318,507, 
491,514 
2,214, 


51,812.235,369.00 
233,535,0.52.25 


102,983, 
50,000, 


$2,198,753,526.65 


GENERAL  FUND,  AND  GOLD  RESERVE  FUND 
'  Liabilities. 
Outstanding  certificates: 

359.00         Gold  certificates  outstanding. 

010.00         Less   demand    gold    certificates 
received  to  exchange  for  gold 

369.00  and  order  gold  certificates... . 

.000  00         Silver  certificates  outstanding  . 

000  00         Treasury  notes  of  1890  outstand- 
ing   

Total     outstanding     cerfc't's  51,812,235,369.06 
General  fund,  liabilities  and  bal.: 
Total  liabilities  against  cash.  __ 

above 192,636,157.28 

Balance  In  gen- 
eral   fund,     as 

above $40,898,894.97 

Gold  reserve 152,983,105.40 


105.40 
000.00 


Note — Reserved  against  $346,- 
681.016  of  U.  S.  notes  and  $2,214 
000  of  Treasury  notes  of  1890. 
Total  net  balances 


51,383,195,769.00 


64,688,400.00 
491,514,000.00 

2,214,000.00 


193.882.000.37 


$2,198,753,526.65 


PRINCIPAL    OF    THE 

Stnlement  of  outslandinn  Principal  of  the  Public  Debt 


PUBLIC    DEBT. 

of  the  United  States  annually  from  1874  to  1915. 


1874  July  1..  . 

...$2,251,690,468.43 

1888  Dec  1. 

$1,680,917,706  23 

1902  Nov.  1.. 

$2,175,246,168.89 

1875  •• 

. ..  2,232,284,531.95 

1889  ••   . 

1,617,372.419.53 

1903  " 

2,218  883.772.89 

1876  •'   ... 

. ..  2,180,395,067.15 

1890  "   . 

1,549,206,126.48 

1904  '•   .. 

2.304,697.418.64 

1877  " 

...  2.205.301.392.10 

1891  "   . 

1,546.961,695  61 

1905  •'   .. 

2,293.846,382  34 

1878  " 

. ..  2.256.205,892.53 

1892  •• 

1,563,612,455  63 

1906  Dec.  1.. 

2,429.370.043  54 

1879  " 

. ..  2,340,507.232.04 

1893  Nov.  1. 

1,549.556,353  63 

1907  Nov.  1.. 

2.492.231.518.54 

1880  " 

. ..  2,128.791,054  63 

1894   ■• 

1.626.154,037. 6S 

1908  •' 

2.637,973.747.04 

1881  •'   ... 

. . .  2,077,389,253  58 

1895  " 

1,717,481,779  90 

1909  " 

2,661,426,301  04 

1882  " 

. ..  1,926,688,678  03 

1896  " 

1,785.412.640  00 

1910  Dec.  1.. 

2,704,142,28169 

1883  " 

. ..  1,892,547,412.07 

1897  " 

1,808,777.643.40 

1911  Nov.  1.. 

2,831,330,305.66 

1884  "   ... 

.  . .  1,838,904,607.57 

1898  "   . 

1,964,837,130  9U 

1912  Oct.  1.. 

2,906,750,548  66 

1885  "   ... 

. ..  1,872,340,557.14 

1899  " 

2,092,686,024.42 

1913  •■   .. 

2,926,434,343  66 

1886  "   . .  . 

. ..  1,783,438,697.78 

1900  " 

2,132,373.031  17 

1914  ■' 

2,809,262,118  66 

1887  Dec.  1..  . 

.  .  .  1,664,461,536.38 

1901   " 

....  2,151,585,743.89 

1915  " 

3.225.734.627.16 

For  amount  of  the  Principal  of  the  Public  Debt  from  1793  to  1873.  see  1913  World  almanac. 

WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  RUBBER. 

An  article  in  Capital,  published  in  Caiciuta,  contains  the  following  esumate  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  rubber  from  1905  to  1921.  Beginning  with  1914,  they  are  based  on 
expected  yields  per  acre. ____^^ 


Ykars. 


1905... 
1906..., 
1907... 
1908... 
1909..., 
1910... 
1911.  ., 
1912..., 
;i913... 


PRnPUCTION. 


I'Lint-Von.  Ui.izil.   Olher. 


Tons, 

145 

510 

1,000 

1,800 

3,600 

8,200 

14,100 

28.500 

42,000 


Tons, 
34,000 
36,()00 
38,000 
39,000 
42,000 
40,500 
39,. 500 
40,500 
41,000 


Tons. 
26,800 
29,500 
30,01)0 

4,200 
23,400 
21,300 
22, 400 
?0,(K)0 
32,000 


Total. 


Tons 
61,000 
66,000 
69,000 
65,000 
69.000 
70,000 
76,000 
99, 000 
115,000 


Consump- 
tion. 


Tons. 
61,000 
66.000 
69,000 
6.->,  000 
68,500 
66,000 
73,000 
98,000 
112,000 


Tkahs. 


1914. 

1915. 

1916 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 


PB0l>nCT10N. 


Planta'on    Brazil 


Tons. 

64,000 

94,000 

121,000 

147, 000 

166,000 

ia3,ooo 

198,000 
209.000 


Tons. 
40,000 
38.000 
35,000 
32.000 
30,000 
30,000 
30.000 
30,000 


Utiier. 


Tons. 

20,000 

10,000 

5,000 

2.500 

Nil 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 


Total. 


Tons. 
124,000 
142,000 
161,000 
181,500 
196,000 
213,000 
228,000 
239,000 


CoDsump- 

tiOD. 


Tons. 
126,000 
142.000 
159,000 
179,000 
197,000 
216,700 
238, 370 
262,200 


Fuhlic  Debt  of  the  States,  Cities,  Counties,  etc. 
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PUBLIC    DEBT    OF    THE    STATES,    CITIES,    COUNTIES, 

AND    MINOR    CIVIL    DIVISIONS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 
(From  latest  statement  by  the  Biireau  of  the  Censua.) 


Indebtedness  Less  Sinking  Fund  Assets. 

Geographic 

Total  1913.                                      1 

State. 

June  30.  1913. 

Division. 

State  or 

Territory. 

Aggregate 
Debts. 

Debts  of 
Counties. 

Debts  of  Cities 
and  Minor 

Civil 
Divisions. 

Per 

Capita 

1913 

Amount. 

Per 
Cap- 
ita. 

Total            .... 

$3,475,954,353 

$371,628,268 

$2,985,555,484 

S35.81 

Total 

Alabama  . 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado  . 

Connecticut 
Delaware 
Dist.  of  Col 
Florida 
Georgia 

Idaho.  .  . 
Illinois    . 
Indiana  . 
Iowa . . 
Kansas . 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine.  .  . 
Maryland. .  . 
Massachusetts 

Michigan. 
Minnesota 
Mississippi   . 
Missouri     .  . 
Montana.  .  . 

Nebraska. 
Nevada    . . 
New  Hamp 
New  Jersey . 
New  Mexico 

New  York  . 
N.  Carolina 
N.  Dakota 
Ohio .  .  . 
Oklahoma 

Oregon ...    . 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
S   Carolina 
S  Dakota 

Tennessee.   . 
Texas      .    . 
Utah   .... 
Vermont 
Virginia.  . 

Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin. 
Wyoming.  .  .  . 

S345.942.306 

83.57 

New  England 

$295,390,706 

$6,055,070 

$288,261,198 

S43 . 03 

$13,132,375 

3,064.818 

1.236,066 

10,222.744 

3.173.949 

7,110,461 
763,122 

'  619,i99 
6,934,202 

2,143.314 

2,272,620 

1,350,305 

356.670 

243.121 

4.441.867 

13.546,150 

1.254,998 

7,333,913 

79.551.090 

7,089.092 
1.345.290 
4,460,619 
4,671,218 
1,512,874 

374,394 
607,695 

1.955,611 
642.069 

1,218.209 

86.205,247 

8,058.430 

820.424 

5.142.042 

6.930.243 

30,862 

* 

6,126,816 

6,190,036 

370,000 

11,811,640 

4,666.499 

1.429,694 

569,906 

22,043,145 

1,556,012 
None 
2,251,000 
122.375 

$5  96 

Maine        

21,542,712 

9,344,558 

6,410,736 

187,578,004 

25,589,314 

44,925,382 

$1,461,733,152 

1,462,952 

488,234 

25,931 

3,113,436 

964,5i7 

$87,916,084 

20,079,760 

8.375.679 

5.791,112 

184,464,568 

26,6S9,314 

43,960,866 

$1,350,288,440 

28  42 
21   40 
17  81 
52   86 
44   16 
38  01 

$71   06 

13  28 

New  Hampshire 

Vermout 

Massachusetts.. 
Rhode  Island.  . 
Connecticut 

Middle  Atlantic 

0  76 
3.83 
3.70 

6  12 
3  70 

New  York .    . 
New  Jersey  .    .  . 
Pennsylvania. . 

East  North  Central 

1,046,226,813 
169,527,120 
245.979.219 

$528,510,310 

23,310,172 
33,809,447 
30,796,465 

$65,374,456 

1,017.846.323 
126.735,949 
205.706,168 

$443,275,918 

107   71 
61   6fi 
30  34 

S27.84 

6  77 
2  57 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 
Wisconsin 

West  North  Central 

234,525,134 
66,053,653 

137,207.747 
52,907,733 
37.816,043 

$274,789,959 

34,846,120 
9,721,434 

11.555.014 
5,152.318 
4,100,570 

$49,459,318 

196.578.407 
50.653,058 

121,342,112 
44,589,336 
31,113,006 

$197,811,341 

47   23 
23  93 
23  24 
18  02 
15  63 
S22   94 

5.92 
0  39 
0  49 
0  16 
0.14 

Minnesota   . . . 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 
South  DaKota 
Nebraska  .  .  . 
Kansas 

South  Atlantic .  .  . 

69,018,441 
35,069,386 
66,951,123 
12,440,699 
12,314,512 
36,371,067 
52,624,731 

$203,252,470 

14,012,782 
9,580,266 
6,680,450 
2,212,102 
3,690,560 
3,706.128 
9.777.030 

$31,943,967 

47,948.136 

22,142,931 

46,999.383 

5,798,415 

6,330,121 

29,049,052 

39,543,303 

$167,000,541 

31   64 

15  78 

16  98 

18  83 

19  15 
29  50 
31   22 

$15.94 

1  90 
7  89 

1  67 

5  56 
22  78 

2  41 

0  63 

2  41 

1  40 
3.73 

0  31 

6  70 
4  50 
0  24 

3  41 

Delaware . 

Maryland 

District  of  Col 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina 
Georgia    .... 
Florida       

East  South  Central 

6,097,324 
62,211,884 

9.060,823 
39,886,753 
11,195,094 
26,285,249 
15,096.533 
25,613,866 
17,804,955 

$126,973,325 

1,389.283 
2,859,285 

5,543,733 
2,443,173 
7,049,219 
2,763,807 
2.724,561 
7,170,896 

$39,652,452 

4,665,436 
49,352,599 

9,060,823 
33,049.264 

7,273,221 
19,236,030 
11,281,673 
22.675,208 
10.406.287 

$87,320,873 

29  31 

39  25 

26  03 

18  73 

8,67 

11  39 

9  60 

9  36 

21   96 

$14.61 

Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama.  . 
Mississippi  . 

West  South  Central 

25,588,562 
47,286,778 
29,930,124 
24,167.861 

$211,066,133 

4,568,780 
16,520.434 

7.938.919 
10.624,319 

$41,636,298 

21.019.782 
30.766,344 
21,991,205 
13„543,542 

$164,901,972 

10  95 
21    13 
13  37 
12   88 

$22.18 

9  05 
3   54 
1   29 
1   05 
3.74 

0.04 

* 

9  02 
3  98 

Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas         .    .  . 
Mountain     . 

12,577,033 
61,460,681 
53,790.889 
83,237,530 
$99,497,443 

2,877,142 

3,153,848 

7,937,004 

27,668,304 

$24,132,302 

8,990,203 

58,306,833 

38,982,074 

48.622.862 

$64,2.32,807 

7   58 

35  21 

27   74 

19  95 

$33.78 

Montana 
Idaho   .... 
Wyoming 
Colorado.  .  . 
New  Mexico 
Arizona      .    . 

Utah 

Nevada 

Pacific 

16,633,154 
11,987.079 

4.202,012 
36,473,364 

6,444.012 

7,323,794 
13,858,621 

2,575.407 

5274,740.865 

6,492,127 
3.321.426 

972.940 
5.683.801 
3,054.640 
2.478,410 

936.730 
1,292,228 

$25,358,331 

8,984,270 
6,339.296 
2,972,486 

27.544.353 
2.358.369 
4.114,427 

10,988,423 
931.184 

$232,462,394 

39  68 
31   64 

26  73 
41   29 
17  41 
31   73 
34  24 

27  19 

$57  61 

0  68 

5  32 

1  14 
3   62 
1   68 

10  46 

1  21 

Wa.shlngton 
Oregon . . 
California 

94,415,072 

43,796,959 

136.528,824 

10,300,606 

2,614,312 

12,443,514 

77,173,977 

38,788,140 

116,600.277 

70  21 
57   86 
61.18 

olgs 

0.77 

Minor  civil  divisions  included  in  the  second  column  above  embrace  villages,  towns,  townships,  precincts, 
flre  districts,  irrigation  districts,  poor  districts,  school  districts,  etc. 
*  Sinking  fund  exceeds  total  debt  by  $126,351. 

Sinking  Fund  Assets  of  States,  1913 — Arizona,  $629,553;  Arkansas,  $14,434;  California,  $868,314; 
Delaware,  $63,663;  Idaho,  $307,389;  Indiana,  $478;  Kansas,  $126,879;  Kentucky,  $10,307;  Maryland, 
$6,701,837;  Massachusetts,  $38,251,901;  Missouri,  $104,309;  Montana,  $235,036;  Nevada.  $63,064;  New 
Hampshire,  $165,000;  New  Mexico.  $18,423;  New  York,  $25,262,085;  North  Dakota.  $116,876;  Ohio, 
$158,388;  Pennsylvania,  $785,511;  Rhode  Island,  $673,493;  South  Carolina,  $921,839;  Tennessee,  $86; 
Ylrglnla,  $2,611,706. 
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BONDED    DEBTS    AND    ASSESSED    VALUATIONS    OF    STATES. 

FROM   LATEST  STATEMENTS  FURNISHED  BY  THE  STATE  TREASURERS  OR  STATE  TAX 

COMMISSIONS. 


State 

Valuation 

Valuation 

Total 

Per 

Tax 

St.\tes  and 

Real 

Personal 

Assessed 

Cent 

Rate 

Bonded  Debt. 

Territories 

.    Property. 

Property. 

Valuation 

Actual 
Value. 

Per 
$1,000. 

Aliibama    . 

§409,078,366 

$235,702,134 

$645,380,500 

60 

$6  50 

S9,057,000 

Arizona 

367.239,633 

57,209,205 

424,448,838 

100 

5  40 

910,972 

Arkansast 

320,997,173 

130.161,402 

461,158,575 

30-50 

7  37 

1,250,500 

California 

2,438,478,603 

320,161,088 

t3,311,446,744 

50 

None 

28,6.59.500 

Coloradot .    . 

1,115,958,001 

193,601,204 

1,309,559.205 

100 

2  10 

3,765,000 

Connecticut  %         .    . 

1,172,051,740 

100 

14.40 

13,064,100 

Delaware  c 

None 

826,785 

District  ot  Columbia 

396,309.278 

■■■'5i,'34l',82fi 

'441,651,164 

a66% 

15  00 

6,218,275 

Floridat 

196,307,618 

89,553,257 

285,860,875 

50 

6  00 

*601,567 

Georgia .    . 

514,917,710 

288,472,486 

t950.490,196 

50-60 

4  80 

6.218,202 

Hawaiit  . 

99,186,323 

77,414,899 

176,601,222 

100 

14  03 

8,024,000 

Idaho. .                 ... 

396,627,625 

75 

1   68 

2,236,750 

Illinoist . 

'l,76i.'34'8,93i 

'754,617,418 

2,455,966,349 

33  M 

4  80 

None 

Indlanat . 

1,239,954,685 

699,921,481 

1,939,.876,166 

20 

.70 

604,548 

Iowa. 

741,040,145 

112,126,407 

853,166,5.52 

25 

490 

None 

Kansas 

1,844,236,951 

607,764,756 

2,884,624,540 

100 

1   20 

Kentucl<yt 

680.509,932 

206,631,187 

887,141,119 

60 

5  00 

None 

Louisiana  .              ... 

580,000,000 

50 

6  00 

10,991,500 

Maine.  .  .  . 

"338,669,569 

91,355,893 

430,025,462 

23  50 

569,000 

Marylandt 

953,076,735 

258.000,000 

1,026,076,735 

68 

3  23 

12,219,576 

Massachusettst 

3.467,560,721 

1,163,404,788 

6,005,412,801 

18  55 

126,253,912 

Michlsant. 

2.227,553,363 

537,886,273 

2,765,439,636 

"68 

3  40 

None 

Mlnnesotat 

1,274,159,395 

228,893,671 

1,701,076,323 

40 

2   87 

None 

Mississippi 

269,746,047 

172,075,267 

441,821,314 

40 

6  00 

4,922,991 

MLssourit 

1,279,855,574 

378,731,840 

1,658,587,414 

40 

1  80 

7,898,839 

Montanat        

226,020,904 

109,687,695 

335,708,599 

40 

2  50 

400.000 

Nebraslia  .    . 

328,726,351 

152,117,650 

480,844,001 

20 

6  80 

None 

Nevadat 

152,000,000 

70 

5  00 

680,000 

New  Hampshire 

■  ■277,220,457 

"121,625,623 

398,845,480 

100 

16  80 

968.000 

New  Jerseyt 

2,084,655,829 

293,763,341 

2,481,605,038 

100 

None 

None 

New  Mexico 

271,902.119 

100 

30  45 

3,065,500 

New  Yorlc.  .  .  . 

i'l,i  46,271,61 2 

"'924,'l4'9,875 

12,070,420,887 

86  H 

1  70 

186,400,660 

North  Carolinat          .       . 

356,057,134 

214.741,927 

807.672.784 

60 

2  40 

8,652,.500 

North  Dakota        

260,000,000 

120,000,000 

380,000,000 

22 

4  30 

578,700 

Ohiot 

4,570,962.541 

2,966,524,440 

7,537,486,981 

100 

4  50 

None 

Oklahoma 

687,824,837 

216,862,804 

1,180,000,000 

100 

3  50 

4.367,000 

Oregont 

770,434,873 

161,978,207 

932,413,080 

66 

3  34 

None 

Pennsylvania        ... 

5,332,133,902 

1,353,392.369 

6,685,526,271 

(&) 

651,110 

Porto  Rieot 

145,826,302 

36,836,283 

182,662,585 

166 

12   00 

7,980,000 

Rhode  Islandt .     . 

455,862,496 

226,699,282 

682,561,778 

65 

90 

7,365,000 

South  Carollnat. . 

162,4,31,612 
952,820,234 

100,824,187 

307,178,882 

20-40 

7  00 

5,675,851 

South  DakotaJ       .    .    . 

180,203,902 

1,271,573.249 

100 

1  00 

None 

Tennesseet            .... 

474.160,269 

86,837,352 

560,997,621 

40 

3  50 

11,781,000 

Texast         .            .    . 

1,781,975,356 

962,289,991 

2,744.265,,347 

40 

3  75 

3,976,200 

Utah 

118,963,758 

102,647,654 

221,611,412 

33  >i 

8  00 

3,060,000 

Vermont 

168,918,137 

62,6.'i3,739 

231,571,877 

75-100 

19  25 

None 

Vir.^lniat    .                  .    . 

548,621.793 

265,610,547 

1,018,726,683 

3  50 

24,339,289 

Washington... 

742,138,817 

123,855,686 

1,031,901,697 

42H 

8  07 

281,024 

West  Virginiat   . 

683,119,300 

281,623,615 

1,282,438,578 

70 

1   40 

None 

Wisconsin 

2,702,982,005 

587,529,403 

3,299.731,408 

100 

13  32 

None 

Wyoming 

92,770,945 

117,707,318 

210,485.263 

50 

4  00 

111,000 

The  returns  are  for  the  fiscal  year  1915  unless  otherwise  indicated.  ♦  Belongs  to  the  State  educational 
lunds.  t  Including  Public  Service  corporations,  railroad,  telegrap^.  or  other  public  utilities,  t  Year  1914. 
(a)  Personalty,  100  per  cent.  (6i  In  Pennsylvania,  real  none,  personal  none.  The  State's  revenue  Is  princi- 
pally derived  from  tax  on  capital  stock  of  corporations,  the  rate  being  5  mills  on  the  actual  value  of  the  capital 
stock;  tax  on  corporate  loans,  the  rate  being  4  mills  on  the  par  value.  It  also  collects  8  mills  on  the  gross  re- 
ceipts of  railroad,  railway,  electric  light,  telephone  and  telegraph,  and  express  companies,  (c)  There  Is  no 
State  tax  on  property  in  Delaware,  consequently  no  assessed  valuation 

STATE  REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

(From  a  bulletin  bisued  by  the  Departineiit  of  t'ommcrce.  August  13.  1915.) 
A  new  line  of  work  has  just  been  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  namely,  the  collection  and 
publication  of  statistics  of  State  revenues,  expenditures,  assets  and  liabilities,  tax  levies,  etc. 

When  the  Alm.\nac  went  to  pres.s  the  work  for  1914-1915  had  not  progressed  far  enough  to  yield 
statistics  of  any  value,  but  a  few  figures  from  the  Census  Bureau's  recently  publLshed  report  on  wealth, 
debt,  and  taxation  are  of  interest  in  this  connection  Between  1903  and  1913  the  revenues  of  the  Federal 
Government  increased  45  per  cent.,  while  its  expenditures  for  governmental  cost  increased  by  54.5  per  cent. 
During  the  same  period  the  revenues  of  the  States  Increased  by  94  3  per  cent,  and  their  expenditures  for 
governmental  cost  by  l05  9  per  cent  ;  the  revenues  of  the  counti,-^  Increased  by  85  8  per  cent,  and  their 
expenditures  by  95.2  per  cent  .  and  the  revenues  of  incorpor.ated  places  of  8,000  and  over  increased  bj 
98  3  per  cent,  and  their  expenditures  by  103.2  per  cent. 

For  every  division  of  Government  the  increase  In  expenditures  was  greater  than  the  increase  in 
revenues,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Government,  which  showed  a  small  .surplus,  the  revenues 
in  1913  were  less  than  the  expenditures  for  governmental  cost.  The  surplus  for  the  Federal  Government 
was  about  $1,000,000,  or  approximately  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  revenues;  the  deficit  for  the  States 
was  $15,000,000,  or  4  per  cent,  of  the  revenues;  the  deficit  for  the  counties  was  $15,000,000,  or  4  per  cent 
of  the  revenues;  and  the  deficit  for  incorporated  places  of  8,000  and  over  was  5129,000,600,  or  13  per  cent. 
of  the  revenues.  These  deficits,  however,  are  more  than  accounted  for  by  outlays  for  permanent  improve- 
ments. The  outlays  of  the  Federal  Government  in  1913  amounted  to  nearly  7  per  cent,  of  the  tctal  expendi- 
tures for  governmental  cost;  of  the  States,  to  nearly  13  per  cent  ;  of  the  counties,  to  over  23  per  cent.;  and 
of  the  municipalities  of  8,000  and  over,  to  over  31  per  cent  The  excess  of  expenditures  over  revenues 
furnishes  an  approximate  measure  of  the  rate  at  which  the  St.ite,  county,  and  raunicipol  Governments 
are  increasing  their  Indebtedness  from  year  to  year  and  thus  shifting  to  the  future  the  burden  of  paying 
for  present  permanent  Improvements 
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INDEBTEDNESS    AND    FINANCES 

OF 

NATIONS 

■ 

(From  latest  available  data  by 

Bureau 

Of  Foreign  and  Domestic 

Commerce,  Depar 

tment  oj 

EBT. 

Commerce.) 

REVENUE    AND    EXPENDITURES.   , 

D 

COUNTRIEa. 

Year 

Revenue 

E.xpendU 

Year 

Total. 

Interest 
Per 

Interest  and 
Other  An- 

tures. 

Cent 

nual  Charges 

Argentina 

1914 

$179,637,000 

$180,091,000 

1913 

$732,398,000 

4     -6 

$35,818,000 

Australasia: 

Australia,  Commonwealth  of 

1913-14 

75,224,000 

32.138,000 

1914 

92.419,000 

Australia,  St.ates 

1913-14 

228,829,000 

228,008.000 

1912 

1,348,624,000 

3     -4 

54!429,0b6 

New  Zealand  . 

1913-14 

59,516,000 

57  ,.551, 000 

1914 

485,338,000 

3     -4 

14,0.54,000 

Austria-Hungary 

1914-15 

160,487.000 

160,487,000 

1914 

1,0^3,675,000 

3     -5 

47,960,000 

Austria. .  . 

1914-15 

702.581,000 

702,527,000 

1914 

1,515,871,000 

3     -4 

63,851.000 

Hungary  . 

1911-15 

459,624,000 

459,612,000 

1913 

1,338.318,000 

3     -4H 

64,268,000 

Belgium     ... 

1914 

155,812,000 

155,704,000 

1914 

825,518,000 

2M-3 

41,978  000 

Congo       

1914 

5.877,000 

12,174,000 

1912 

54,741,000 

3     -4 

1,490,000 

Bolivia 

1914 

8,392,000 

9,589,000 

1913 

19,369,000 

3     -10 

1,688,000 

Brazil .  . 

1914 

192.729,000 

191,656,000 

1914 

1,026,312,000 

4     -  6 

40,121,000 

Bulgaria     . .  . 

1914 

49,600,000 

49,174,000 

1914 

176,554,000 

4H-  6 

14,099,000 

Canada  

1913-14 

163,174,000 

127,384,000 

1913 

544,391,000 

2H-4 

14,493,000 

Central  America: 

Costa  Rica 

1914 

4,278,000 

4.191,000 

1913 

16,488,000 

4      -  5 

727,000 

Guatemala  ... 

1913-11 

2,778,000 

2,676,000 

1913 

17,577,000 

4     -  8 

1,401,000 

Honduras 

1913-14 

2,103,000 

2,103,000 

1913 

121.261.000 

5     -10 

152,000 

Nicaragua    .    . 

1910 

1,518,000 

1,205.000 

1913 

9,189.000 

6 

394,000 

Panama .  . 

1914 

3,841,000 

3,841,000 

1912 

51,000 

7 

4,000 

Salvador 

1913 

5,347,000 

6,299,000 

1914 

10,829,000 

2      -  6 

1,749,000 

Chile .      . 

1914 

81,801,000 

78,604,000 

1913 

207,704,000 

4H-  5 

8,212,000 

China 

1912 

193,261,000 

375,147,000 

1913 

969,189,000 

4      -  5 

33  696,000 

Colombia  .          

1914 

16,939,000 

19,192,000 

1913 

24,234,000 

3      -  6 

2,806,000 

Cuba 

1913-14 

37,940,000 

33,974,000 

1911 

67,620,000 

4K-  5 

4,458,000 

l>enmai-k          

1913-14 

33,198,000 

29,856.000 

1914 

96,716,000 

3     -  4 

3,315,000 

Ecuador 

1914 

10,218,000 

10,218,000 

1913 

19,780,000 

4     -10 

2,604.000 

Egypt. 

1914 

89,775,000 

80.775,000 

1914 

458,437,000 

3      -  4 

22,730,000 

France. .               .    . 

1914 

1,001,511,000 

1,001,987,000 

1913 

6,346.129,000 

2K-3 

252,171,000 

Algeria. . 

1914 

33.073,000 

33,066,000 

1913 

34.787.000 

354 

4,004,000 

Tunis 

1913 

16,407,000 

16,405,000 

1911 

68,936,000 

3     -  3H 

2,989,000 

French  Indo-Chlna 

1913 

29,444,000 

29,444,000 

1913 

47,461,000 

2H-3M 

2,153,000 

French  Colonies 

1911 

26,413,000 

25,313.000 

1912 

59,533,000 

3     -4 

2. .335, 000 

German  Empire 

1913-14 

879,656,000 

879,656,000 

1913 

1,194,052,000 

3-4 

58,037,000 

States 

1913-14 

1,551,493.000 

1.532,714.000 

1913 

3,854,795,000 

3     -  4 

169,859,000 

Colonies 

1913-14 

14,297,000 

35,375,000 

1910 

20,130,000 

2, .506. 000 

Greece 

1913 

38,824,000 

49,014,001 

1913 

206.G40.00C 

2H-  5 

7,267,000 

Haytl 

1913-14 

6,282,000 

8,127.000 

1912 

42.863.000 

2H-5 

2,984,000 

India  (British) 

1913-14 

410,059,000 

403,597,000 

1912 

1,475,292,000 

3    -  zy. 

48,104,000 

Italy 

1913-14 

512,800.000 

505,841,000 

1913 

2,921,153,000 

3     -  5 

100,390,000 

Japan 

1914-15 

325,833,000 

282,624.000 

1914 

1,267,445,000 

4     -  5 

70,623.000 

Formosa 

1914-15 

24,072,000 

24,072.000 

Korea  (Chosen) 

1914-15 

29,588,000 

29.588.000 

1914' 

28445,000 

6  ■  -61^ 

2,590,000 

Liberia   ...                       .... 

1913-14 

532,000 

532,080 

1914 

1,552,000 

5 

195,000 

Luxe.iibiirg 

1914 

4,249,000 

4,802,000 

1910 

2,091,000 

3'/^ 

611,000 

Mexico     .  . 

1913-14 

64,544,000 

70,296,000 

1912 

226,404,000 

3     -  5 

13,761.000 

Montenegro. 

1912 

733.000 

850,000 

1912 

1,928,000 

5 

96.000 

Netherlands 

1914 

91,823,000 

101,845,000 

1914 

461,649,000 

tH-  3 

15.514.000 

Dutch  East  Indies 

1914 

118,682,000 

134,937,000 

Dutch  posses 5lonsln  America 

1914 

2,801,000 

3,265.000 

Norway ....         

1913-14 

40  313  000 

42  800  000 

1913 

07  215  000 

3   -  zii 

i  752  000 

Paraguay 

1914 

5,280,000 

5,348,000 

1914 

9,020.000 

3-7 

1,133.000 

Peru .                         

1914 

17,266,000 

15,134,000 

1913 

34,268,000 

1     -5H 

542,000 

Portugal 

1913-14 

81,966,000 

80,909,000 

1913 

947,603,000 

3      -  5 

30,145,000 

Portuguese  Colonies  . .    . 

1913-14 

17,186,000 

17,186.000 

Roumanla 

1913-14 

103,507,000 

103,507.000 

i913 

316.693.000 

4'   -  5 

17, 582, 000 

Russia. . .                    ... 

1914 

1.860,988,000 

1,860,988.000 

1914 

4.536.939.000 

3      -  6 

207,085,000 

Finland 

1912 

33.064.000 

32,089.000 

1913 

33.706,000 

3      -  i'A 

1,636,000 

Santo  Doralngo 

1913 

5.035.000 

4,890,000 

1914 

13,218.000 

5 

1.844,000 

Serbia 

1914 

42,838,000 

42,838.000 

1913 

.       126,232.000 

2      -  5 

6,252,000 

Siam .  .          

1913-14 

24,368,000 

24,183,000 

1913 

27,799.000 

4H 

1,411,000 

Spain 

1914 

232,071,000 

219,941.000 

1914 

1,814,270,000 

4-5 

78,985,000 

Sweden 

1914 

73,362,000 

73.362.000 

1914 

166.810,000 

3     -  4 

8,747,000 

Switzerland     . 

1914 

19,072,000 

20.350.000 

1912 

23,614,000 

3-31^ 

1,798,000 

Turkey 

1912-13 

130,074,000 

168.203.000 

1913 

675.654,000 

3H-  4 

64,271,000 

Union  of  South  .■Africa 

1913-14 

74,891,000 

79.904.000 

1913 

573,415,000 

2H-  5 

22. 754, MO 

United  Kingdom 

1913-14 

964,749,000 

961.100,000 

1914 

3,443,799,000 

2'4-2H 

119,229.000 

British  Colonies 

1911-12 

127,290,000 

113,237,000 

1911 

224,418,000 

3     -  4 

11,620,000 

United  States.         .  . 

1913-14 

1.045,629,000 

1,045,601.000 

1914 

1,103.665,000 

2      -  4 

22,864,000 

Philippine  Islands 

1913-14 

16,392,000 

14,444,000 

1914 

12.000.000 

4 

713,000 

Uruguay. 

1913-14 

37.758,000 

.37,842,000 

1914 

140,933,000 

3H-  5 

18,084,000 

Venezuela 

1913-14 

10.080,000 

10,080,000 

1913 

35,051,000 

3 

1,161,000 

Total 

J13.070,774,000 

$13.220,462,0001 

$43,839,940,000 

$1,8.56,194,000 

WEALTH    OF 

These  are  the  latest  estimates: 

United  States .$187,739,071,000 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland        85.000,000,000 

Canada     .    .  7,000,000,000 

India .  15,000.000,000 

Germany 80,000.000.000 

France  50.000.000.000 

Russia 40,000,000,000 


NATIONS. 


Aastria-Hungary $25,000,000,000 

Italy ...                20,000,000,000 

Belgium 9,000,000.000 

Spain 5,4O0,O0CroO0 

Netherlands        5,000,000,000 

Switzerland 4,000,000,000 

Portugal 2,500.000,000 
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MONETARY    STATISTICS. 

(Compiled  Irom  the  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint.) 

MONETARY   SYSTEMS   AND   APPROXIMATE    STOCKS   OF   MONEY   IN  THE   AGGREGATE 

AND  PER  CAPITA  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WORLD  JANUARY  1,  1914. 


COITNTBIES. 


United  States. . 
Aus.-Hungary. 

Belgium 

British  Empire 

Australia 

Canada 

United  King  * 

India       

South  Africa 

Straits  Settl'ts 
Chosen  (Korea) 

Denmark 

Egypt 

France 

Germanyt 

Greece 

Hayti 

Italy  

Netherlands. . . . 

Norway 

Roumanl^ 

Russia 

Serbia 

Slam 

So.  Amer.  States 

Argentina. . 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Ecuador.  .    . 

Paraguay .  . 

Peru ... 

Uruguay.    . 

Venezuela. . . 

Spain 

Sweden   

Switzerland .  .  . 


Popula- 
tion. 


98, 

49, 

7, 

4 
7 

45 

1214 

6 

2 

13 

2 

11 

39, 

65, 

3, 

2, 

35, 

6, 

2, 

7, 

163, 

2, 


,200,000 
,900,000 
,500,000 

,800,000 
,200,000 
,400,000 
,300,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,500,000 
,800-,000 
,300,000 
,600.000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,400,000 
.300,000 
,900,000 
900,000 
,100,000 

,200,000 
,300,000 
,100,000 
,500,000 
800,000 

,50O,aof) 

200,000 
700,000 
,600,000 
,600,000 
700,000' 


Stock  of 
Gold. 


$1,904,700,000 

296,300,000 

68,500,000 

216,500,000 

142.500,000 

830,100,000 

374,000,000 

15,000,000 

1,200,000 

1,700,000 

40,500,000 

191,300,000 

1,200,000,000 

915,700,000 

31,800,000 

1,900,000 

265,500,000 

60,900,000 

26,000,000 

42,200,000 

1,011,500,000 

12,000,000 

100,000 


Total 1902 ,500,000l$8,239 ,500,000 


292,600, 

8,000 

90,100 

4,800, 

1,700. 

20,000, 

11,800, 

1.800, 

92  .,500, 

27,500, 

32,800, 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 

ooc 


Stock  of  Silver. 


Full 
Tender. 


$568,300,000 
Nil. 
Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 
850.000,000 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 
347,400,000 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 
22,400,000 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 
44,500,000 

Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 
138,300,000 
Nil. 
NU. 


Limited 
Tender. 


$179,500,000 

124,800,000 

10,800,000 

10,000,000 

131,200,000 

126,500,000 

45,000,000 

2,700,000 

7,000,000 

3,100,000 

7,500,000 

18,100,000 

63,700,000 

64,600,000 


28,200,000 

4,100,000 

15,100,000 

78,800,000 

800,000 


1,400,000 


2,400,000 


900,000 

96,500,000 

1,500,000 

4,000,000 


Total. 


$747,800,000 

124,800,000 

10,800,000 

10,000,000 

131,200,000 

126,500,000 

895,000,000 

2,700,000 

7,000,000 

3,400,000 

7,500,000 

18,100,000 

411,100,000 

64,600,000 


22,400,000 
28,200,000 
4,100.000 
15,100,000 
78,800,000 
800,000 
44,500,000 


1.400,000 


2,400,000 


900,000 

234,800,000 

1,500,000 

4,000,001 


Uncovered 
Paper. 


$1.973,300,000l$l,029,700,00ft  $3,003,000,0001  $3,631,650,0001 


,000 

,oool 


$803,500,000 
202,300,000 
147,100,000 


98,300,000 
116,500,000 
45,400,000 
9,000,000 
18,100,000 
11,100,000 

'6,700,000 

325,800,000 

274,700,000 

18,300,000 

7,600,000 

211,500,000 

61,200,000 

9,000,000 

84,400,000 

'7!i'oo,o'oo 

3,000,000 

575,900,000 

12,000,000 

400,000,00(5 

1,900,000 

350,00.0 

'7',50'o,o'o6 

600,000 

113,300,000 

26,000,000 

28,800,000 


Per  Capita. 


$19.39 
5.53 
9.00 

45.10 
19.79 
18  28 

1  53 
2.50 

.60 
13 
14  46 
16  92 
30.03 
14.08 
16  00 

.95 

7  58 
101 

10  83 

5  78 

6  17 
4.13 

.01 

4  65 
3.47 
3  90 

3  20 

2  12 
4.44 

12  33 
6  66 

4  71 
4  91 

8  86 


05 


$7.61 
2.50 
1.44 

2.08 

18.22 

2  78 

3.99 

.45 

350 

24 

2  67 

1  60 

10.38 

.99 


.64 
4  70 
1.29 
2  06 
.48 
.27 
6  49 


.93 

".'53 

'  3.'33 
1197 
.26 
l.i 


$8.18 
4.05 
1.90 


13  65 
2.56 

.18 
1  50 
9.05 

.82 

'  ■  .'59 
8  22 

4  22 

6  10 

2.; 

.60 
1  02 
3  75 
1.15 

"2 '44 

.37 

79  98 

5  21 
1  73 
1.26 

.48 

■  6.'25 

.22 
5.67 
4.64 

7  77 


o 


$35  18 

12  08 
12.40 

47  18 
51.66 
23  62 

5  70 
4.45 

13  15 
1.19 

17  13 

18  11 

48  63 

19  29 
22  10 

3  75 
8  82 

6  73 
15  87 

899 
6  65 
6  84 
5.87 

84  63 
868 
5  63 
5  39 
260 

4  97 
18  58 
10  21 
22  35 

9.81 
17  71 


*  E.stimates  lor  the  United  Kingdom  prior  to  1910  were  for  coin  only;  these  figures  Include  $100,000,000 
lor  bullion  in  banks,  t  The  figures  lor  the  stock  of  gold  in  Germany  are  based  upon  an  estimate  by  Dr. 
Arnold,  a  director  of  the  Relchsbank,  of  3,000,000,000  marks  in  German  coin  in  the  country  at  the  end  of  1910. 
At  the  close  of  1913  the  Relchsbank  held  $114,873,080  in  bullion  and  foreign  coin. 

WORLDS    PRODUCTION    OF    GOLD    AND    SILVER    FOR   THE    CALENDAR    YEAR    1914. 


Countries. 


United  States 

Canada 

Mexico 

Central  Amer 
Argentina. . .  . 
B'livla&  Chile 

Brazil 

Colombia. . 

Ecuador 

Peru    

Brit.  Guiana. 
Fern.  Guiana 
Venezuela  . . . 
Aust.-Hung.  . 

France 

Germany .... 
Great  Britain. 


Gold. 


I 


Silver. 


Oz.,flne. 

4,572,976 

770,374 

934,065 

107,093 

128 

8,467 

130,525 

226,326 

19,665 

23,813 

54,495 

147,571 

21,517 

105,425 

102,912 

6,558 

864 


Value. 

$94,531,800 

15,925,000 

19,308,800 

2,293,800 

2,600 

175,000 

2,698,200 

4,678,600 

406,500 

492,300 

1,126,500 

3,050,600 

444,800 

2,179,300 

2,127,400 

135,600 

17,900l 


.8 


,  fine 

455,100 
300,667 
703.828 
416,888 

35,271 
,049,856 

76,685 
351,311 

22,642 
,351,563 


1,104,107 
520,766 

:, 984, 677 
128,543 


Com.  Val 

$40,067,700 

15.097,300 

39,099,200 

1,336,500 

19,500 

2,239.600 

42,400 

194,300 

12,500 

4,618,400 


1,163,600 

288,000 

2,734,500 

71,100' 


Countries. 


Greece.  . 

Italy 

Russia. . . 

Spain .  .  . 

Turkey. . 

Australasia 
(W.  A.)... 

British  India 

China 

Chosen 

Brit.  E.  Ind. 

Japan 

Transvaal 
Cape  Col 
ony,&  Natal 


Gold. 


Dz.jflne. 


1,555 
1,382,89' 


23 

1,232,973 
550,432 
176,999 
159,955 
65,402 
174,846 


8,395,964 


♦Total,    191422.039.548l$455.676,60021 1,103.377 


Value. 


$31,100 
28,587,000 


500 

25,487.800 
11,378,400 
3,658,900 
3,306,600 
1,352,000 
3,614,400 


SUver. 


Oz. 


,  fine, 

803,750 
510,365 


Com.  Val. 

$444,500 
282,200 


,231,815 
,509,133 


236,440 


16,853 
l',64'9;9'l0 


173,560,000|       901,763 


*  Including  other  countries  with  small  production  not  enumerated. 

COINAGE   OF  NATIONS   IN   CALENDAR   YEAR   1914. 


2,340,200 
834,600 


130,700 


9,300 
'  '2',57'l,'4'00 

499,700 


$116,719,200 


COUNTKIES 

Gold. 

Silver. 
(Coining 
Value ) 

Countries 

Gold. 

Sliver.    1 
(Coining 
Value.) 

COUNTRIES 

Gold. 

Silver. 
(Coining 
Value.) 

United  States 

$53,457,818 

2'6,'929 

19,208.217 

1,572,042 

$6,083,823 

184,660 

8.956.588 

8'43,'244 

17,608.768 

49,419.143 

1,280.000 

104.757 

DutchE.Ind. 
Ecuador .  .  . 
Germany .... 
Ger.  E.  Africa 
Italy 

$1,390,574 
243.250 
16,010,633 
194,640 
3,996,055 
6,057,055 
7,268,362 
4,756,890 

Peru 

Roumania. . . 

$602,531 

$354,942 

Philippinelsl 

'$l'8',4'56;i'86 

1,143,896 

Brazil 

Russia 

Australasia  . 

Salvador 

1,166,812 

Canada 

Serbia        .    . 

2,895,000 

India 

Morocco 

Switzerland. . 
Total* 

3,088.000 

1,389,600 

China 

Netherlands . 
Persia.  .    .    . 

3,532.760 
92,454 

Colombia.. .  . 
Denmark 

84,523 
4.931.314 

$105,052,774 

$131,938,714 

Including  other  countrlea  with  small  coinage.    Countries  not  shown  in  list  made  no  report. 


Monetary    Statistics  — Continued. 
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COMMERCIAL    RATIO    OF   SILVER    TO    GOLD    (CALENDAR    YEARS). 


1892 

23  ;2 
S6  49 
32  56 
:;l  60 
30.66 

1S97     

1398 

34  28 
36.0.t 
34.36 
33.33 
34.68 

1902  

39.15 
38.10 
35.10 
33.87 
30.54 

1907 

1908 

31.24 
35.64 
39  14 
39.39 

1911 

1912 

3U  33 

1893  

1903 • 

33.62 

1894  

1899 

1904 

1909 

1913 

1914 

34.19 
37  49 

1895 

1900  

IMOl 

1906 

1906 

1910 

189'>             .... 

BULLION    VALUE   OF    371><    GRAIN.S   OF    PURE  SILVER  AT  THE  ANNUAL  AVERAGE 

PRICK  OF  SILVER. 


Ykak. 

Value. 

Year. 
1887 

Value. 

Year. 

Value. 

Year. 

Value. 

Year. 

Value. 

1880 

S.  886 

$.767 

1894 

$.491 

1901 

$.461 

1908 

$.414 

J881 

.876 

1888 

.727 

1895 

.506 

1902 

.408 

1909 

.402 

1882 

.878 

1889 

.7'23 

1896 

.522 

1903 

.443 

1910 

.405 

1883 

.  8.5S 

1890 

.809 

1897 

.467 

1904 

.447 

1911 

.417 

1884    

.  am 

1S91 

.764 

1898 

.456 

1905 

.472 

1912 

.475 

1885    

.823 

11892 

.674 

1899 

.465 

1906 

.523 

1913 

.488 

1886 

.76t> 

11893 

.603 

1900 

.479 

1907 

.512 

11914 

.428 

DEPOSITS    AND    PURCHASES    OF    SILVER    BY    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  deposits  of  silver  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  for 
return  to  depositors  in  fine  or  unparted  bars,  with  the  weight  and  fineness  stamped  thereon,  aggregated 
3,949,845  48  fine  ounces.  The  United  States  Assay  Office  at  New  York  received  the  greater  part  ot  these 
deposits 

The  purchases  and  deposits  of  silver  bullion  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices  of  the  United  States  during 
the  fiscal  year  1915  were  as  follows: 


Items 

tine  Ozs. 

Cost. 

iTtMS 

Fine  Czs. 

Cost. 

Commercial  bars  purchased 
Local  purchases 

1.912,814  60 
725,467  93 

196  41 

718,940  77 

1,748  66 

136,179.10 

$1,007,637  10 
363,708.72 

94.28 

360,623  33 

875  09 

88,892.35 

Philippine  assay  coins 

Domestic  assay  coins 

Surplus  bullion 

68  07 

272  36 

5.130  2n 

1.123  89 

3.949,845.48 

$37  98 
319.10 

Purchased     from     Salvador 

2  787  42 

(remnants)    . .    . 

Deposit  melting  room  grains 
For  return  in  fine  bars 

Total 

554  12 

Partings,   charges  and   frac- 

1,990.851  90 

Mutllated  and  uncurrentcoin 
Philippine  coins  for  recoinape 

7.481.787.52 

$3,816,381  39 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    THE    GOLD    AND    SILVER    PRODUCT    OF    THE    UNITED     STATES    AS 
REPORTED    BY    THE    MINE    OWNERS   FOR   THE    CALENDAR   YEAR    1914. 

(Figures  furnished  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.) 


State 

GoTjD. 

Silver. 

State 

OR 

Terri- 
tory. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

OR 

Terri- 

lORY. 

Deep 

Mines. 

Placer 

Dry  or 

3lliceou.s 

Ores. 

Lead 
Ores. 

Copper 
Ores. 

Deep 
Mines. 

Placer. 

Dry  or 

Siliceous 

Ores 

Lead 
Ores. 

Copper 
Ores. 

Alabama. . 
Alaska. . . 
Arizona. . 
California 
Colorado. 

Fineoz. 

555 
243.532 
2f«,709 
559,827 
930,771 

253 
21,859 

Fineoz 

405.383 

1,458 

62.764 

1.921 

534 

6,360 

Fine  oz 

199 

111,4.50 

1,134,217 

.303,705 

6,591,814 

67 

46,073 

Fine  02 

'  63'9",406 

465,112 

2,030,406 

12',194,"088 
2,112 

Fine  oz. 

'283.355 

2.604.371 

703,042 

173,845 

'239,355 

1,502 

413,500 

14 

8,015,694 

181,733 

N.  Mexico 
N.  Car.   . 
Oklahoma 
Oregon .  .  . 
3.  Carolina 
S.  Dakota. 
Tennessee. 
Texas .... 

Utah 

Wisconsin. 

Wash 

Wyoming. 

Total*.. 

Fineoz. 

55,271 

6,020 

'  '50] 462 

334 

354,690 

300 

11 

157,901 

Fineoz 

1,410 
316 

'l'0,'l'97 
22 
68 

Fine  oz. 

1,460,144 

1,500 

6,187 

141,910 

33 

176,252 

Fine  oz. 
25,035 

642 

Fine  oz. 

292,266 

24 

Georgia    . 
Idaho. . . 

390 

97,'4'02 

Illinois..  .  . 

'60 

517,863 
1,317,373 

6,128 
8,111,313 

6  826 

Maryland 
and  Va. 

32 

1,726,230 
16 

Michigan 

26,675 
153 

278 
89 

168,582 
37 

5,705 

90,574 
79 

Missouri.  . 

61,154 

2,744.170 
543,297 

Montana. 
Nevada. . . 

153,624 
537.152 

5,157 
16.576 

1,256,596 
14,730,461 

3,300,131 

t512,593 

27,964,463 

26,828,958 

11,829,828 

»  Philippine  Islands  and  Porto  Rico  excluded,     t  Exclusive  of  dredge  output  of  805,305  fine  ounces  as 
follows:  Alaska,  113,681;  California,  376,.522;  Colorado,  229,153;  Idaho,  27,524;  Montana,  40,423;  Oregon,  18,002. 
Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  United  States  in  Calendar  Year  1914. 


States  and 
Territories. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado .... 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Maryland.  .  . 
Michigan.  . . . 

Missouri 

Montana.  .  . . 

Nevada 

New  Mexico . 
North  Carolina 


Gold. 


Fine 
Ounces 

595 

800.471 

221, 02f; 

1,028,061 

962,779 

813 

57,431 


10 


200,446 

558,064 

58,974 

6,303 


Value 


$12,300 
,547.200 
,568,900 
,251,900 
,902,400 
16,800 
,187,200 


200 


143,600 
536.200 
219,100 
130,300 


Silver. 


Fine 
Ounces. 


300 

865,900 

4,439,500 

2,030,800 

8,804,400 

100 

12,573,800 

1,900 

100 

415,500 

60,000 

12,536,700 

15,877,200 

1,771,300 

1,500 


Com'cial 
Value  * 


♦200 

478,800 

2,455,000 

1,117,500 

4,868.800 

100 

6,953,300 

1,200 

100 

229,800 

33,20(1 

6,932,800 

8,780,100 

979,500 


States  and 
Territories. 


Fine  , 
Ounces 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Philippine  Isl.. 

Porto  Rico 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota.  . 
Tennessee.  .  .  . 

Texas   

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington. . . . 
Wyoming 


Total 4,572,976 


Gold. 


76,887 

53,179 
135 
155 
354,782 
309 
426 

163,362 
15 

28,435 
324 


Value. 


$1,589,400 

1,099,300 

2,800 

3,200 

7,334,000 

6,400 

8,800 

3,377,000 

300 

587,800 

6,700 


*  At  the  average  price  of  silver  per  fine  ounce  for  the  year  1914,  $0,553 

Ratio  of  Sources  of  Silver  Product  op  the  United  States. 


Silver. 


Fine 
Ounces. 


6,200 

147,400 

10,300 


179,800 

102,800 

574,700 

11,722,000 

1,500 

341,300 

100 


$94,531,800  72,455,100  $40,067,700 


Com'cial 
Value.* 


$3,400 

81,500 

5,700 


99,400 

66,800 

317,800 

6,482,300 

800 

188,700 

100 


Source 

1910. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Source. 

1910. 

1»11. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Quartz  mills  .  . 

40.4% 
31.8% 

41.5% 
31.1%, 

41.7% 
31.8% 

39.5% 
34  9% 

40.2% 
38  5% 

Copper  bullion. 
Total 

27.8% 

27  4% 

26.5% 

25.6% 

21.3% 

Lead  bullion 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 
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PKODUCT  OF  GOr.D  AND  StLVEIt  FROM  MINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Gold. 

SlLVKR. 

Fine  Ounces. 

Value. 

Kine  Ounces. 

Commeicial  Value. 

1902      

1903 

1904 

1905    

1906    

1907 .. 

1908 

1909  

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

3.870.000 
3.560,000 

3.892.480 
4,178,592 
4,565,333 
4.374.287 
4,574,340 
4,821,700 
4,657,018 
4,687,053 
4,520.719 
4,299,784 
4,572.976 

$80,000,000 
73,591.700 
80,464,700 
86,337.700 
94,373,800 
9(».435,700 
94.560.000 
99,673  400 
96  269. 100 
96.890.000 
93.451.50u 
88,884.400 
94,631,800 

55,500,000 
54  300  000 
57,682,806 
58,938,355 
56,517,900 
56.514,700 
'62.440,8(10 
54,721,500 
57.137,900 
60.39y,400 
63,766,800 
66,801.500 
72.455,100 

$529,415,000 
29.322,000 
33.456  000 
35.952  397 
38,256,400 
37  299,700 
28,050.600 
28,455.200 
30,854,466 
32,615.700 
39,197,500 
40,348,100 
40,067,700 

1914 

WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OP  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 


Gold. 

Silver.           ] 

Years. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Yeabs, 

Fine   Ozs 

Value 

Fine  Ozs 

Com.  Val 

Fine   Ozs 

Value. 

Fine  Ozs 

Com.  Val. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907   ... 
1908 

14,354,680 
15.852,620 
16.804,372 
18,396,451 
19,471,080 
19,977,260 
21,422,244 

$296,737,600 
327,702,700 
347,377,200 
380,288,700 
402,503,000 
412,966,609 
442,476,900 

162,763,483 
167,689,322 
164,195,266 
172,317,688 
165,054,497 
184,206,984 
203,131,404 

$86,264,700 
90,552,200 
95,233,300 
105,113,700 
111,721,100 
121,577,100 
108,655,100 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

21,965,111 
22,022,180 
22,348,313 
22.549,335 
22,249,596 
22,039,548 

$454,059,100 
4.55,239,100 
461,939,700 
466.136,100 
459,941,100 
455,676,600 

212,149,023 
221,715,763 
226.192,923 
221,310.654 
223,907,843 
211,103,377 

$110,364,400 
119,727,000 
122,143.800 
137,883,800 
135,2-16,400 
116,719,200 

For  production  In  years  1492  and  subsequent  thereto,  see  1913  Almanac,  page  268. 


WORLD'S  INDUSTRIAL  CONSUMPTION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER,  1912.  » 


Country. 

Gold(value) 

$35,800,000 

20,000,000 

18,000,000 

17,500,000 

8,000,000 

5,000,000 

5  000,000 

3.500,000 

3,000,000 

1,000,000 

Silver. 

Fine  Ouiu-t'S. 

20,000.000 

10,000,000 

lO.OOO.OOO 

9,000,000 

2,000.000 

2,000,000 

4.000,000 

1.5(l(',000 

5.000,000 

600,000 

COONTBV. 

-                                   — 

GoM(valiie) 

Silver. 

United  States 

Spain  and  Portugal  

Australia  and  New  Zealand 
Canada 

$1,800,000 
2,000,000 
2,500,000 

1,000,000 

I''ine  Oniicea. 

1,000.000 

9(KI,000 

900.000 

^France 

Other  countries  of  Europe 
and  the  Americas. 

Total 

Switzerland 

1,000,000 

Russia  (including:  Finland) 
Italv      

$124,100,000 
50,000,000 

$174,100,000 

67,90(1,000 
28,841,771 

Egypt  and  Asia 

Belgium  and  Netherlands.. 

Denmark,    Norway,    and 

Sweden 

Grand  total 

96,741,771 

*  No  later  data  compiled. 


COINAGE  OP  THE  MINTS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  PROM  THEIR  ORGANIZATION.  1792, 

TO  JUNE  30,  1915. 


Denomination 

Pieces 

Value 

Denomination 

Pieces 

Value. 

Gold  Coins. 

Silver  Coins — Corainued 

Fifty-dollar  piece,  Panama- 

Columbian  half  dollar.    . . 

5,000,000 

$2,500,000  00 

Pacific  International  Ex- 

Half   dollar,     Panama-Pa- 

position  

60G 

$30,000  00 

cific     International    Ex- 

Double eagle  ($20) 

120,757.306 

2,415,146,130  00 

position  ....          

60,000 

30.000  00 

Eagle  ($10) 

Half  easle  ($5)  . .    . . 

51,122,9IC 

511,229,100  00 

410,951,308 

102,737,827  00 

77,421,79! 

387,108,970  00 

Columbian  quarter  dollar 

40,000 

10,000  00 

Quarter  eagle  ($2  50)    .... 

17,250,49C 

43,126,225  00 

Twenty-cent  piece 

1,355,000 

271,000  00 

Quarter  eagle  ($2  50) ,  Pana- 
ma-Pacific International 

Dime 

733,837,547 

73,383,75-1  70 

Half  dime 

97,604,388 

4,880.219  40 

Exposition .  .    . 

10,000 

25,000  OC 

Three-cent  piece 

42,736,240 

1,282,087  20 

Three-dollar  piece.    . . 

539.792 

1,619,376  00 

One  dollar 

One  dollar,  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Expo.sition 

19,499,337 

19,499,337  OC 

Total  silver 

2,285.672.277 

$989,298,671  .30 

250,000 

250,000  00 

Minor  Coin. 

One     dollar,     Lewis     and 

Five-cent  (nickel) 

855.008,587 

$42,750,429  35 

Clark  Exposition 

60,000 

60,000  00 

Three-cent  (nickel) 

31.378,316 

941,349  48 

One  dollar.  Panama-Paciflc 

Two-cent  (bronze) 

15,601.000 

912,020  00 

International  Exposition 

5,5C0 

5,500  00 

Cent  (copper) ."^ 

156,288,744 

1,562,887  44 

Cent  (nickel)    

Cent  (bronze) 

Half  cent  (copper) 

200,772,000 

2.345,481,66? 

7.985,222 

2,007,720  00 

23,454,816  67 

39,926.11 

Total  gold 

Silver  Coins. 
Dollar 

286.917.729 

$3,378,099,628.00 

578,303,848 

578,303,848  00 

Trade  dollar 

35,965,924 

35,965,924  00 

Total  minor 

3,642,515,536 

$71,669,149.05 

Lafayette  dollar 

Half  dollar 

50,000 
379,768.022 

50,000  00 
189,881,011  00 

Total  coinaee 

6,215,105,542 

$4,439,067,448.35 

Sllvei-doUar  cniir'S'' '""ler  acls  of  Ap.il  2.1792,   $8,031,238 
March  3,  1B91,  $5,0^8,412.    Tutal,  $il8,;;03,848.00 


February  28,  1878,  $378,166,793;  July  14,  1890,  $187,021,345; 


Holdings  of  Stock  Exchange  Securities. 
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MONETARY  STATISTICS — Continued. 


PRESENT  MONETARY  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ILLUSTRATED. 


Weight 

Fineness 

Ratio  to  gold. 
Limit  of  Issue. 
Denominations 
Legal  tender. . 

Receivable  .... 
Ezchnngeable. 

Redeemable  .  . 


Gold  Coin. 


25.8  grains  to  the  dollar. 
900-1000. 


Unlimited. 

$•.'0,  $10,  $B,  $2^. 

Unlimited, 

For  all  public  dues. 

For  eold   certificates,  as 

below,    and    subsidiary 

and  minor  coin. 


Standard  Silver  Dollars.     Subsidiary  Silver  Coin 


415.5  grains. 

900-1000. 

15.988  to  I. 

Coinage  ceased  in  1906, 

$1. 

Unlimited,  unless   othei- 

wise  contracted, 
For  all  public  dues. 
For  silver  cei  tificates  and 

smaller  coin. 


386.8    grains   to   the 

dollar. 
900-1000. 
14.953  to  !. 
Needs  of  the  people. 
50  cents,  25  cents, 10  cents. 
Not  to  exceed  $10. 

For  all  dues  up  to  $10. 
For  minor  coin. 


In  "lawful  money"  at 
the  Treasury  in  sums 
or  multiples  of  $20. 


Minor  Coin, 


6c.  piece:  77.16  grains,  75  p.  c. 
copper,   26  p.  o.  nickel. 

Ic.  piece:  48  grains,  95  p.  C.  cop- 
per, 5  p.  c.  tin  and  liuc. 

Needs  of  the  people. 

6  cents,  1  cent. 

Not  to  exceed  26  cents 

Foi  all  dues  np  to  26  cents. 


In  "lawfol  money"  at  the 
Treasury  in  sums  or  mul- 
tiples of  $20. 


Limit  of  issue 

Denomlnation.s 
Legal  tender. . 

Keceivaiile  . . . 
Exchangeable. 
Rede?mable  . 


Gold  Certificates. 


Unlimited  for  gold 
coin  unless  gold  te- 
serve  falls  below 
$100,000,000. 

$10.000,$i,000,$I,000, 
$500,  $100, $50,  $20, 
$10 

Not  a  tender. 


For  all  public  dues. 

For     subsidiary    and 

mino)   coin. 
In  irold   coin  at    the 

Treasury. 


Silver  Certificates, 


Amount  of  silver 
dollars  coined, 
$662,173,630, 


$100,  $50,  $20,    $10, 
$5,  $2,  $1. 

Not  a  tender. 


For  all  pnbllo  dues. 

For  silver  and  minor 

coin. 
In   silver  dollars    at 

the  Treasury. 


United  States 
Notes. 


$346,681,016. 


$l,000,$.'in0,$100,$i0, 
$20,  $10,  $a,$2,  $1 

For  all  debts,  public 
and  private,  except 
customs  and  inter- 
eat  on  public  debt 

For  all  public  dues. 

For  subsidiary  and 
minor  coin. 

In  gold  at  the  Treas- 
ury. 


Treasury  Notes  of 
1890. 


No  further  issues ; 
volume  steadily 
diminishing  by  re- 
demption in  silver 
dollars. 

$1,000,  $500,  $100, 
$50,  $20,  $10,  $6, 
$2,  $1. 

Unlimited,  unless 
otherwise  cou- 
ti  acted. 

For  all  public  dues. 

For  silver  and  minor 

coin. 
In  gold  at  the  Tieas- 

nry. 


National  Bank 
Notes, 


Not   to   exceed    capital 
of  'banks. 


$1,000,  $500,  $100,  $60, 
$20,  $10,  $5. 

Not  a  tender. 


For  all  public  dues  ex- 
cept customs. 

For  subsidiary  silver 
and  minor  coin. 

In  "  lawful  money  "  at 
the  Treasury,  or  at 
bank  of  issue. 


"  Lawful  money"  Includes  gold  coin,  silver  dollars.  United  Stares  notes  and  Treasury  notes.  United  States  notes  are  by 
regulation  receivable  for  customs  so  long  as  they  continue  redeemable  in  coin.  There  are  still  in  use  small  amonnti  of  iltl  and 
$2  national  bnik  n"tes;  also  $500  and  $1,000  silver  certificates  Treasuiy  notes  were  i-^sued  for  purchases  of  silver  bullion, 
which  was  coined  into  dollars  wherewith  the  notes  ate  beinsr  ledeemed  as  rapidly  as  practicable.  The  issue  of  national 
bank  notes  is  practically  dependent  npon  the  market  price  of  United  States  bonds.  When  the  premium  is  high  it  is  not  pi  oh  table 
to  Issue  notes. 

Tlie  above  table  was  revised  for  The  World  Almanac  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint. 


LOWER    WALL    STREET    BUSINESS    MEN'S    ASSOCIATION. 

Organized  In  1883  to  encourage  patriotism  and  philanthropy  among  the  business  men  of  New 
York.  President — William  Bayne,  Jr.  TreasuTer — L.  W.  Mlnford,  106  Wall  Street,  New  York 
City.     Secretary — A.  Wakeman,  96  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 


HOLDINGS    OF    STOCK    EXCHANGE    SECURITIES. 

(From  M.  Neymarck's  Report  issued  in  1914  ) 

Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France  hold  more  than  330  milliard  francs  (franc  =  19.3 
cpnts:  hence  this  sum  =  $63,690,000,000)  of  paper  securities  out  of  the  570  to  600  milliards  ($110,- 
010,000,000  to  $115,800,000,000)  which  belong  to  the  various  nations  inhabiting  the  various  coun- 
tries of  the  globe.  These  830  milliards  taken  at  4  per  cent,  bring  them  in  a  minimum  interest  of 
13,200,000.000  francs  ($2,509,000,000).  On  their  markets  more  than  600  milliards  are  negotiable  of 
the  815  milliards  of  the  negotiable  securities  quoted  in  the  different  markets  of  the  world. 

The  following  table  shows  the  holdings  of  the  Stock  Exchange  securities  held  by  the  peoples  of 
the  leading  countries  of  the  world: 


Countries 


United  Kiiiifdom 

United  States 

France 

Germany 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary.  . 

Italy 

.Tapau 

Other  countries 

Total 


End  of  1908. 


S25,090, 

22,195, 

19,879, 

15,440 

4,825, 

4,053 

1,930 

a, 1.58 

6,369, 


,000,000  to  i5!26 
.000,000  to  23 
,000  000  to 
.000,000  to 
000,000  to 
,000.000  to 
,000,000  to 
,0(X).OO0to 
000,000  to 


055,000, 
160,000 
265,000 
405,000, 
211  000 
2^16,000 
316,000 
351 ,000 
334,000, 


End  of  1910. 


000 
OOO 
,000 
,000 
,0(K) 
.000 
,000 
,000 
000 


$27,020,000,000  to  $27,406,000,000 

25.090.000,000  to  25,476,000,000 

20,458  000,000  to  21,230  000,000 

17,370,000,000  to  18,335  000,000 

5,597,000,000  to  5,983,000,000 

4,439,000,000  to  4,832,000.000 

2,509 ,000.000  to  2,702,000,000 

1.7.37 ,000 ,000  to  2,316,000,000 

6,755.000.000  to  7,720,000,000 


100,939,000.000  to  106,3  3.000,000  110,975,000.000  to  115.800,000,000 


Taking  the  highest  figures,  the  wealth  of  the  world  exprossed  in  Stock  Exchange  securities  alone 
would  thus  amount  to  the  huge  figure  of  $115,800,000,000,  in  which  the  share  of  the  United  States 
would  be  $25,476,000,000. 
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^Banking  Statistics. 


BANKING    STATISTICS. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEa 
(From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. ) 


Year 
Ending 
Sept,  1. 


No.  of 
Banks. 


1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

♦1908 

*1909 

•1910 

•1911 

*1912 

♦1913 

*1914 

•1915 


3,561 
3,604 
3.969 
4,269 
4,700 
5,134 
5,505 
5,876 
6,043 
6,751 
6,788 
6,996 
7,163 
7,307 
7,404 
7,473 
7,560 


Capital. 


$608,674, 

608,754, 

635,511, 

673,763, 

722,797, 

761,682, 

776, 175, 

801,326 

842,685, 

893,932, 

919,143, 

963,457, 

1,008,180 

1,031,383, 

1,051,720, 

1,063,978 

1,068,577 


895 
600 
286 
767 
806 
495 
576 
590 
939 
010 
825 
549 
,225 
,425 
,675 
,175 
,080 


Sarplos. 


Total  Dividends. 


Total 
Net   Earnings. 


11247,930,970. 
251,950,843. 
268,451,548. 
302, 513, 154. 
353,105,524. 
390,452,345. 
407,643,159. 
440,616,689. 
522,382,747. 
548,850,476 
585,407,483 
630,159,719. 
669,931,760 
704,346,706 
725,272,182 
714.117,131 
726,620,202. 


00 
42 
00 
66 
91 
00 
00 
60 
59 
00 
00 


$46,691,502. 

48,033,094. 

51,699,779. 

68.199,493. 

63,565,848. 

76,588,889. 

73,138,174. 

89,264,850 

99,728,239 

97,336,282. 

92,993,450. 
001105,898,622. 
00  114.68.5,412, 
70  120,300,872 
05,119,906.050 
40121,147,096. 
1.00113,639,415. 


00 
39 
00 
62 
10 
00 
00 
00 
00 
.00 
00 
00 
.00 
22 
57 
23 
00 


164,346, 

87,276, 
81,853, 
106,581, 
109,881, 
112,936, 
105,909. 
127,526 
152,235 
131,333 
131,185 
164,167 
156,985 
149.056 
160,980 
149,270 
127,052 


Ratio  of 

Dividends 

to 

Cnpital. 


692. 00 
836. 60 
797.00 
476.85 
530.97 
,426.00 
,385.00 
836.00 
,434.00 
,288.00 
750. 00 
,489.47 
,513.00 
,603.23 
,084  46 
,170.87 
974.  (10 


7  67 

7  88 
9  05 

10.92 
8.79 
9.92 

8  95 
11.14 
11.90 
10.89 
10  12 

10  99 
11.38 
11.66 

11  40 
11  39 
10.63 


Ratio  of  I 

Dividends 

to  Capital 

and 

SnrpluB. 

5.45" 
5  58 

5  72 
6.99 
5.91 
6.56 

6  18 
7.18 
7.30 
6.75 
6.18 
6.65 
6.83 
6.93 
6.75 
6.81 
5.03 


Ratio  of 
Earnings 
to  Capital 

and 
Surplus. 

"6734" 
10  14 

8  15 
10.12 
10.21 

9.80 

9  42 
10  26 
11.20 

9.10 
8.72 
9.67 
9.35 
8.69 
9  06 
8.39 
7.64 


•To  July  1;  abstract  period  changed. 

The  clrculatioa  outstanding  June  23,  1915,  was  $722,703,856;  demand  deposits,  $5,325,853,- 
421.84;  time  deposits,  $1,285,428,400.06;  due  to  banks,  $2,208,006,117  36.  Kesources  as  loUows: 
Loans  and  discounts.  $6,659,971,463.44;  bonds,  securities,  etc.,  $2,068,368,968.70;  banking  house, 
furniture  and  fixtures,  $277,804,754.22;  other  real  estate  owned,  $43,971,595.32;  due  from  banks, 
$1,688,978,355.31;  checks  and  other  cash  items,  $37,280,378.35;  exchanges  for  Clearing  House, 
$213,005,965.71;  cash  on  hand,  $789,781,217.99;  aU  other  resources,  $16,522,457.84;  total 
resources,  $11,795,685,156.88. 


KESOURCES  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  REPORTING  STATE.  SAVINGS,  PRIVATE  BANKS.  AND 
LOAN  AND  TRUST  COMPANIES.  JUNE  23,  1915. 


Classifications. 

14,605 

State 

Banks. 

630  Mutual 
Savings 
Banks. 

1,529  Stock 
Savings 
Banks. 

1,660  Loan  and 

Trust 

Companies. 

19,460 

Total 

Banks.t 

Resources. 

Loans  and  discounts}: 

Bonds,  securities,  etc 

Banking  house,  furn.  &  flxt's 

Other  real  estate  owned 

Due  from  banks 

$2,908,385,813  13 
421,074,282.97 
137,086.403  86 

31,649,843  67 
557,933,953  85 

74,840,334  39 
243,465,565  67 

26,783.290  27 

$2,170,038,917.61 

1,869,866,528  83 

38,584,738  03 

17,884,806  10 

183,397,209  00 

935,158  63 

21,936,695  67 

16,738,863.06 

$851,819,062.35 

158,294,012  21 

35,968,616  63 

9,704,009.21 

124,848,911  30 

3,280,261.49 

40.844,782  09 

13,913,736  37 

$3,048,668,029  04 

1,349,613,857.23 

141, .599, 069. 29 

45,183,991.95 

754,162,819  68 

47,643,079  88 

287,957,932  46 

198,291,561.74 

$9,093,888,696  39 

3,814,161,405  99 

358,990,243  51 

112,489,264  73 

1,645,277,991  00 

Checks  and  other  cash  items. 

127,292,557.44 
600,656,627  61 

257,304,912  91 

Total  resources 

$4,401,219,487  81 

$4,319,382,916.93 

$1,238,673,391  65 

$5,873,120,341  27 

$16,010,061.699  58 

Liabilities. 
Capital  stock  paid  in 

$503,960,329  31 

221,161,363  06 

97,070,947.32 

177,123,469  94 

697,580  10 

3,278,815,061  16 

5,446,736  78 

12,989,449.70 

75,966,838  97 

27,987,711.47 

$92,982,798.15 

40,905,294.21 

26,753,372.72 

10,184.809  36 

73,307  24 

1,046,809.613  71 

1,722,750  58 

1,623,509.44 

2,851,110  93 

14,766,825  31 

$476,806,240.00 

450.675,447  30 

126,718,353  51 

386,518,814  13 

1,480„328  .50 

4,204,596,408  92 

11,420,836  69 

4,182,770  03 

23.574,321  06 

187,146,821.13 

$1,094,297,274  93 

Surplus  fund    

$289,724,578  07 

70,292,316  79 

411,231  38 

'  3',9'5b,'6'66,362  08 
6,063  28 

62i,224  98 

7,661,140  35 

1,010,908,917  30 

Undivided  profits 

324,872,920  96 

Due  to  banks 

575,468,895  53 

Dividends  unpaid 

2,291,969.94 

Individual  deposits 

Postal  savings  deposits 

Notes  and  bills  rediscounted. 
Bills  payable    

12,615,297,745  73 

18,596.387  33 

19,780,100  20 

108,548,981  12 

Other  liabilities 

239,998,500  54 

Total  liabilities 

$4,401,219,487.81 

$4,319,382,916.93 

$1,238,673,391.65'  $5,873,120,341.27 

$16,010,061,699.58 

t  Including  1,036  private  banks  with  resources  as  follows:  Loans  and  discounts,  $114,976,874;  bonds, 
securities,  etc.,  $15,312,724;  banking  house,  furniture  and  fixtures,  $5,751,415;  other  real  estate  owned.  $8,066,613; 
due  from  banks,  $24,935,097;  checks  and  other  cash  items,  $593,723;  cash  on  hand,  $6,451,651;  all  other  resources, 
$1,577,461;  total  resources.  $177,665,561. 

Liabilities:  Capital  stock  paid  In,  $20,547,907;  surplus  fund,  $8,442,234;  undivided  profits,  $4,037,930; 
dividends  unpaid,  $40,754;  due  to  banks,  $1,230,570;  deposits  (individual),  $134,410,299;  bills  payable,  $5,535,485; 
notes  and  bills  rediscounted,  $984,371;  other  liabilities.  $2,436,008;  total  liabilities,  $177,665,561. 

t  Including  overdrafts. 

POSTAL-SAVINGS  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Balance  to  the  credit  of  depositors  June  30,  1914.  $43,444,271;  deposits  during  fiscal  year,  $70,314,858; 
deposits  withdrawn  during  the  fiscal  year,  $48,074,421 :  balance  to  credit  of  depositors  June  30,  1915,  $65,684,- 
708;  balances  on  deposit  In  banks  June  30,  1915.  $60,086,318.94. 


Transactions  of  the  New  Yorh  Clearing  House. 
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BANKING   STATISTICS— CbTUmw^d. 


MONEY    IN    CIRCULATION. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  AMOUNTS  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  COINS  AND  CERTIFICATES, 
UNITED  STATES  NOTES,  AND  NATIONAL  BANK  NOTES  IN  CIRCULA- 
TION OCTOBER   1,   1915. 


CiRCTJLATiNa  Medium. 


Gold  coin  (Including  bullion  In  Treasury) . 

Gold  certlflcates't 

Standard  silver  dollars 

Silver  certificates* ,    

Subsidiary  silver 

Treasury  notes  of  1890*    

United  States  notes 

Federal  Reserve  notes 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  notes 

National  Bank  notes 


General 

Stock  of 

Money  in  the 

United 

States. 


Oct.  1.  1915. 


$2,141,782,259 
'  '568.'271,655 
"186,827,583 


346,681,016 
140,360,000 


786.736,460 


Total $4,170,658,9731     $312,350,802  $3,730,304,758  $3,694,748,196 


tHELD    IN 
TREASURT  A3 

Assets  op 
THE  Govern- 
ment. 
Oct.  1,  19157 


$199,505,255 

26.018.270 

9.451.123 

9.847.473 

24.730,213 

3,840 

8,966,535 

7,594,725 


26,233,368 


MONEY  IN  Circulation. 


Oct.  1,  im5. 


5615.977,722 

1,172.277,599 

65,092.532 

481.666.527 

162,097.370 

2,210,160 

337,714.481 

132,765,275 


760,503,092 


Oct.  1,  1914. 


$657,944,193 
931,390,259 
70,724,311 
482,892,121 
161,565,114 
2,388,789 
336,974,240 


1,050,869,169 


Population  of  continental  United  States  October  1,  1915,  estimated  at  101,151,000;  circulation  per 
capita,  $36.88. 

*  For  redemption  of  outstanding  certificates  and  Treasury  notes  of  1890  an  exact  equivalent  in  amount 
of  the  appropriate  kinds  of  money  is  held  in  the  Treasury  and  is  not  included  in  the  account  of  money  held 
as  a-ssets  of  the  Government. 

t  This  statement  of  money  held  in  the  Treasury  as  assets  of  the  Government  does  not  include  deposits 
of  public  money  in  National  Bank  Depositaries  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  amount- 
ing to  $40,639,471.01. 

Gold  coin  (Including  bullion  in  Treasury)  and  gold  certificates  held  by  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  Federal 
Reserve  agents  against  Federal  Reserve  notes,  on  October  1,  1915,  $128,003,413. 

For  a  full  statement  of  assets  see  Public  Debt  Statement. 


EXCHANGES    OF    CLEARING    HOUSES    OF    UNITED    STATES 

CITIES. 

Clearing 

Exchanges  foi 

t  Years  Ended  September  30 — 

House  at — 

1915. 

1914. 

1913 

1912. 

1911. 

New  York 

Boston 

$90,842,708,000 

7,481,341,000 

15,404,167,000 

7,968,006.000 

3,883,252,000 

2,583,278,000 

1,727,833,000 

2,527,701,000 

1,274,149,000 

3,615,489.000 

898,763,000 

1,327,106,000 

1,358,216.000 

671.018.000 

1,368.429.000 

19,846,052,000 

$89,760,345,000 
7,866,664,000 

16,139,932,000 
8,231,518.000 
4.050.824.000 
2,544,227,000 
1,899.411.000 
2.725.372.000 
1,331,589,000 
2,831,768,000 
974,437,000 
1,318  336,000 
1,385.575.000 
706.840.000 
1.271.067,000 

20,937,778,000 

$98,121,520,000 
8,326,228,000 
16.018.176.000 
8.543,472.000 
4.122.115.000 
2,666.628.000 
2.011,447.000 
2,951,861.000 
1,329.668.000 
2.844.634.000 
1.002,063.000 
1.326.146.000 
1.286.942.000 
711,508.000 
1,271,232,000 
21,231,648,000 

$96,672,301,000 
8,865, .807 ,000 

14,864,498,000 
7,878,577,000 
3,978,870,000 
2,621,035,000 
1,893,003,000 
2,687,970,000 
1,347,123,000 
2.630.704.000 
1.031.673.000 
1,109,627,000 
1,087,893,000 
707,977,000 
1,101,007,000 

20,028,297,000 

$92,420,120,000 
8,306,738,000 

Chicago 

13,821,387,000 

Philadelphia 

St    Louis     

7,683,683,000 
3,827,444,000 

San  Francisco .... 

Baltimore 

Pitt-sburgh 

Cincinnati 

Kansas  City 

New  Orleans 

Minneapolis 

Detroit 

2,372,725,000 
1,740,368.000 
2,539.143.000 
1,276,279,000 
2,591,012,000 
1,024,366,000 
1,063,638,000 
943,717,000 

Louisville 

Cleveland 

Other  cities 

679,696,000 

1,001,569,000 

18,081,565.000 

:    Total 

$162,777,508,000 

$163,975,683,000 

$173,765,288,000 

$168,506,362,000 

$159,373,450,000 

TRANSACTIONS 

OF    THE    NEW    YORK    CLEARING 

HOUSE. 

Year 

Ending 
September  30. 

No.  of 
Mem- 
bers 

Capital. 

Clearings. 

Balances 
Paid  in 
Money. 

Average 

Daily 
Clearings 

Average  Daily 

Balances    Paid 

in  Money. 

Balances 

to 
Clearings 

1900     

64 
62 
60 
57 
54 
54 
65 
54 
50 
51 
50 
67 
65 
64 
62 
62 

$74,222,700 
81.722.700 
100.672.700 
113.072.700 
115.972.700 
115.972.700 
118.150.000 
129.400.000 
126.350.000 
127.350.000 
132.350.000 
170.275.000 
174.275.000 
179.900.000 
175.300.000 
178.550.000 

$51,964,588,564 
77.020.672,464 
74,753,189,435 
70,833,655,940 
59,672,796.804 
91.879,318.369 

103,754,100,091 
95,315,421,238 
73,630.971,913 
99,257,662,411 

102,.553.959,069 
92,420,120.091 
96.672.300.863 
98.121,520.297 
89,760,344,971 
90.842,707,724 

$2,730,441,810 
3,515,037,741 
3,377,504,072 
3,315,516,487 
3,105,858,576 
3,953,875,975 
3,832,621,023 
3,813.926,108 
3,409,632,271 
4,194,484,028 
4,195,293,966 
4,388,563,113 
5,051,262,291 
5,144,130,384 
5,128,647,302 
5,340,846,740 

$170,936,147 
254,193,639 
245,898,649 
233.005,447 
195.648.514 
302.234.600 
342.422.772 
313.357.569 
241.413.022 
326.505.468 
338.461.911 
305.016.897 
319.050.497 
323,833.400 
296,238.762 
299.810.917 

$8,981,716 
11.600.785 
11.110,210 
10.906.304 
10.183.143 
13.006.171 
12.648.914 
12,545.809 
11.179.122 
13.797.644 
13.845.854 
14,483.706 
16.670.832 
16.977.328 
16.926,229 
17,626,557 

5  25 

1901 

4  56 

1902 

4  51 

1903 

4  68 

1904 

5  20 

1905 

4.33 

1906 

3  69 

1907 

4.00 

1908 

4,63 

1909 

4  22 

1910 

1911 

4.09 
4  74 

1912 

5  22 

1913   

1914 

5  24 
5  71 

1915 

5-87 

Clearing  House  returns  prepared  for  The  World  Almanac  by  Assistant  Manager  W.  J.  Gilpin  ot 
New  York  Clearing  House. 
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New   York  Stock  Exchange  Seats. 


BANKING  STATISTICS— Ow/Mmed 


BANKING  STATISTICS  OF  EUROPE. 

(From  The  BcononHst,  London,  October  23,  1915.) 

SPECIE    ON    HAND,    CrRCTJLATION    OUTSTANDING    AND     AMOUNT    OF    DEPOSIT, 
CURRENT    ACCOUNTS    OF    PRINCIPAL   FOREIGN    BANKS   OF    ISSUE. 


AND 


Banks 

Date, 
1915. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Circulation 

Deposits  and 
Current  Accounts. 

Bank  of  England  . 

Oct     20 
Oct     21 
Oct.    15 
Oct.     6 

*£58,935,570 
187,707,000 
121,318,000 
169,188,000 

£i4,532.666 
1,809,000 
1,963,000 

£44.609,925 
553.200,000 
288,863,000 
476,684,000 

£144,509,359 
102,961,000 

Imperial  Bank  of  Germany 
Bank  of  Russia   ....... 

Bank  of  Austria-Hungary   . 

83,881.000 
112,353.000 

Bank  of  Netherlands 

Bank  of  Italy 

Oct.    16 
Aug.  31 
Oct.     7 
Oct.      9 
Oct.    15 
Oct.    16 
Sept.  30 

32,778,000 

♦56,279,000 

3,555,000 

6,300,000 

9,718,000 

30,944,000 
5,928.000 

186,000 

45,642,000 
111,018,000 
8,332,000 
16,357,000 
16,883,000 
82,918,000 
12,248,000 

1,557,000 
28  369  000 

1  301  000 

4  342,000 

Swiss  National  Bank 

Bank  of  Spain 

National  Bank  of  Denmark 

2,470,000 
29.349,000 

3,196,000 

25,828,000 

254.000 

*  Total  cash — not  classified. 


Gold  .sold  first  at  a  preml 
specie  payments  December  28,  1 
on  gold  disappeared  at  the  end 

Following  Is  given  a  table 


PREMIUMS    ON    COLD. 

um  early  In  January,  1862,  the  New  York  banks  having  suspended 
861.    The  highest  point  reached  was  285,  July  11,  1864.    The  premium 
of  1878,  just  prior  to  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
of  the  high  and  low  prices  of  gold  from  1862  to   1878  Inclusive: 


Date. 

Low. 

High. 

Date. 

Date.                 -Low. 

High. 

Date. 

1862 

Mar. 

25 

...lOlH    . 

.134 

Dec. 

4 

1871..      April    8 llO^g 

...115      . 

.Oct. 

7 

1863 

.  .  .Aug. 

25. 

.  .  .122H.. 

172H. 

.    Feb. 

25 

1872 Jan.    11 108!^ 

..    115H. 

..4ug. 

S 

1864 

.    Jan. 

6 

...151 '4.. 

285      . 

.July 

11 

1873 Jan.      6 106^ 

...119H. 

.April 

fi 

1865. 

. .  .June 

5. 

...135M... 

234  H. 

.Jan. 

4 

1874 July    31...    109 

..  .114^. 

.  .April 

1ft 

1866 

.  .  .  Mar. 

24. 

..    124  J-g... 

167}^ 

.June 

18 

1875 Jan.     15    .  .  .11154 

...1175^. 

.    Oct. 

ft 

1867 

.  .   Jan. 

11. 

.    .132H.    . 

146?^. 

.Sept. 

12 

1876 Dec    30 107 

...115      . 

.  Mar. 

3 

1868 

.  .  .Nov. 

6. 

..132 

.150      . 

..4ug. 

6 

1877 Oct.       8...    102!^ 

..  .107%. 

.April 

17 

1869. 

.  .  Nov. 

30. 

..    1211^... 

.162J^. 

.Sept. 

24 

1878  Dec  17toDec.31  100 

...102%. 

.Jan. 

^ 

1870 

.  .  .  Nov. 

4. 

. . .110      ... 

.123Vi  . 

. .Jan. 

10 

Above  table 

was  prepared  by  James  B. 

Col 

?ate  &  Co.,  New  York  City 

COST    OF    MEMBERSHIP    IN    LEADING    EXCHANGES. 

(Corrected  to  November   1,   1915  ) 


Baltimore  Stock  Exchange $3,500 

Berlin  Bourse  (entrance  fee,  not  transferable).  750 

Boston  Stock  Exchange 16.000 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade 3,200 

Chicago  Stock  Exchange 1,200 

Cincinnati  Stock  Exchange 2,300 

■Cleveland  Stock  Exchange 1,000 

■Consolidated  Stock  and  Petroleum  Exchange, 

New  York 750 

Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange 6.000 

London  Stock  Exchange  (entrance  fee.  Dot 

transferable) 2,000 

Montreal  Stock  Exchange 30,000 


New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 

New  York  Coffee  Exchange 

New  York  Cotton  Exchange 

New  York  Produce  Exchange 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Paris  Bourse   (appointments  made  and  con- 
trolled by  French  Government) 

Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange     

Pittsburgh  Stock  Exchange 

St.  Louis  Stock  Exchange 

Toronto  Stock  Exchange 

Washington  Stock  Exchange 


$2,050 
1,425 

12,750 
1,000 

73,500 


3,900 
2,100 
2,500 
17,500 
2,500 


The  value  of  a  membership  In  an  exchange  depends  In  a  large  measure  upon  the  prevailing  state 
business  and  the  market  level  of  securities. 


ot 


NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  SEATS. 

(Corrected  to  November  12,  1915.) 

The  following  table  prepared  by  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.,  publishers  of  Tlie  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Before  1868.  seats  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  were  not  transferred  by  purchase  and  sale. 
An  initiation  fee  of  83,000  uas,  however,  requireil  from  members  duly  elected  by  the  board.  In  1868, 
the  transfer  of  seats  began  to  have  a  market  valuation,  for  in  that  year  the  present  system  of  transfer 
was  instituted. 


YEAR. 

High. 

Low. 

Year. 

High. 

Low. 

YEAR. 

High 

Low. 

YEAR. 

High. 

Low. 

1915   . .. 

J74,000 

$38,000 

1907   . . . 

$88,000 

$51,000 

1,899..  . 

$40,000 

$29,500 

1891      .  . 

$24,000 

$16,000 

1914   . . . 

55,000 

42,000 

1906.... 

'95,000 

78,000 

1898    ... 

29,7,50 

19,000 

1890  . . . 

22,500 

17,000 

1913.. 

53,000 

37,000 

1905      .  . 

*95,000 

72,000 

1897      .  . 

72,000 

15,000 

1889   .  .  . 

23,000 

19,000 

1912..    . 

74.000 

55,000 

1904 

81,000 

57,000 

1896    .  . . 

20,000 

14,000 

1888      .  . 

24,000 

17,000 

1911 

73,000 

65.000 

1903   .  . 

82,000 

51.000 

1895   .  .  . 

20,000 

17,000 

1887   .  .  . 

30,000 

19,000 

1910 

94,000 

6,5,000 

1902 

81,000 

65,000 

1894 

21,250     18,000 

1886   .  .  . 

33,000 

23,000 

1909   ... 

94,000 

73.000 

1901 

80,000 

49,500 

1893   . . . 

20,000     15,250 

1885 

34,000 

20,000 

1908. . . . 

80.000'    51,000 

1900. . . . 

47,500 

37,500l  11892 

22,000     17,000 

1884 

27,000 

20,000 

'  Record  high  price. 


Statistics  of  Savings  Banks. 
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STATISTICS    OF    SAVINGS    BANKS. 

(As  reported  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.) 
NUMBER    OF   DEPOSITORS,    AMOUNT    OF    DEPOSITS.    ETC.,    JUNE   23,    1915. 


STATES 
AND 

Territories. 


Number 

of 
Dep'rs. 


Maine 

N.  Hampshire.. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . 
Rhode  Island . . 
Connecticut. . . 

N.  E.  States. 

New  York 

New  Jersey. . .  . 
Pennsylvania.  . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

D.  of  Columbia 

East.  States.. 

Virginia 

W.  Virginia 

N.  Carolina 

S  Carolina. . . . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi.  .  . . 

Louisiana 

Kentuclty 

Tennessee 


South.  States 


238,586 
219,535 
114,964 
2,332,369 
149,804 
632,046 


3.687,304 

3,199,307 
338,254 
500,075 

34,122 
286,351 

80,640 


4,438,749 
.50,162 
27,608 
52,697 
36,398 
43,331 
7,197 
17,294 
10,244 
69,085 
39,892 
78,501 


432,409 


Amount 

of 
Deposits. 


$97,423,088.63 
103.623,822.84 

53,559,421.56 
917,439,289.53 

83,385,142  93 
316,486,518.04 


51,571,917,283  53 

Sl.774,221,482.67 
131,205,709  70 
223,725,594  03 

12,260,905  56 
108,904,937  62 

12,009,195  68 


$2,262,327, 

$10,556, 
5,016, 
9,693, 
9,676, 

11,015, 
1,410, 
1,000, 
2,236, 

17,066 
6,480 

15,448 


825  26 
642.02 
024.06 
543  00 
647.71 
593  63 
561  46 
665  39 
263  86 
.502.95 
,379  04 
,343  82 


389,601, 166.94  S207. 21 


Ave. 

to  Each 

Dep'r. 


$408  33 
472  01 
465  8' 
393  35 
556  62 
500  65 


.S426 

$554 , 
387 
447 
359. 
380. 
148. 


S509, 

$210, 
181, 
183, 
265, 
254, 
195 
57 
218 
247 
162 
196 


States 

AND 

Territories. 


Ohio 

Indiana. . . 
Michigan. . 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota. 
Iowa 


M.  W.  States    1,527,360 


N.  Dakota.  . 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Montana.  . . . 
Wyoming.  .  . 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. . . 

West.  States. 

Washington.. . . 

Oregon 

California 

Idaho 

Utah 

Nevada 

Arizona 


Number 

of 
Dep'rs. 


115,241 
33,398 

550,802 
83,415 

129,938 

614,566 


Pacific  States 
Total  XJ.  S. . . 


6,500 
20,7.30 
21,671 
9,548 
2,909 
9,962 
7,614 


78,934 

58,327 

16„530 

984,105 

2,113 

53,764 

1,954 

4,206 


11,285,755 


Amount 

of 
Deposits. 


Ave. 

to  Each 

Dep'r. 


862,603,425.98 
12,934,308  72 

187,031,772  54 
26,057,904  23 
33,398,576.46 

224,671,130.34 


3543.24 
387.27 
339.92 
312  38 
257  03 
365  57 


$546,697,118.27 

$911,458.13 
3,442,082  70 
4,576,339  98 
3,448.061  64 
1,161,991  74 
2,252,012  58 
1,707,655  71 


817,499.602  48 

$19,229,020  37 

5, 198,429. .38 

467,839,359  23 

183,414  19 

13,662,372  72 

1,414,016  18 

1,906,367  24 


1,120,999      $509,432,979  31 


34,997,475,975.79 


$357  93 

$140  22 
166.04 
211  17 
361  12 
399  44 
226  06 
224  27 


$221  69 

$329  67 
314  48 
475  39 
86  SO 
254  11 
723.64 
453  .-24 


$454  44 


$442.81 


Total  number  of  banlis,   2,159. 

Note— .Savings  deposits  in  the  savings  departments  of  Illinois  State  Banks  and  Trust  Companies 
on  June  23, 1915,  aggregating  $'294,534,096,  not  included  in  above  table. 

SAVINGS  BANKS,  DEPOSITORS,  AND  DEPOSITS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Yeae. 

Number  of 
Banks. 

Number  of 
Depositors. 

Deposits. 

Year. 

Number  of 
Banks. 

Number  of 
Depositojs. 

6,107,083 

9,142,708 

10,766,936 

11,109,499 

Deposits. 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

108 

278 
517 
629 
921 

251,354 

693,870 

1,630,846 

2,335,582 

4,258,893 

$43,431,130 

:. 49, 277, 504 

549,874,358 

819,106,973 

1,524,844,506 

1900.... 
1910.... 
1913  .. 
1914.... 

1,002 
1,759 
1,978 
2,100 

$2,449,547,885 
4,070,486,246 
4,727,403,950 
4,936,591,849 

NUMBER   OF   DEPOSITORS    AND    AMOUNT    OF   DEPOSITS     IN    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 


Countries. 

(Latest  reports  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 

and  Domestic  Commerce  in  Washington  ) 


Austria,  communal  and  private  savings  banks. 
Austria,  postal  savings  banks,  savings  dept. . . . 

Austria,  postal  savings  banks,  check  dept 

Belgium,  Government  savings  banks 

Belgium,  com.  and  private  savings  banks 

Bulgaria,  postal  savings  banks 

Chile,  public  savings  banks 

Denmark,  com.  and  corporate  savings  banks.. . . 

Egypt,  postal  savings  banks 

France,  private  savings  banks 

France,  postal  savings  banks 

Germany,  public  and  corporate  savings  banks  , . 
Hungary,  communal  and  private  savings  banks. 
Hungary,  postal  savings  banks,  savings  dept.. .  . 

Italy,  com.  and  corporate  savings  banks 

Italy,  postal  savings  banks 

Japan,  private  savings  banhs 

Japan,  post.al  savings  banks 

Netherlands,  private  savings  banks , 

Netherlands,  postal  .savings  banks 

Norway,  com.  and  private  savings  tanks , 

Roumania,  Government  savings  banks 

Russia,  state,  including  postal  savings  banks.  .  , 

Spain,  private  savings  banks 

Sweden,  communal  and  trustee  savings  banks.. 

Sweden,  postal  savings  banks 

Switzerland,  com.  and  private  savings  banks.. . 

United  Kingdom,  trustee  savings  banks  (a) 

United  Kingdom,  postal  savings  banks , 

Canada,  postal  savings  tanks  (6) 


Date 

of 

Reports . 


1911 
1913 
1913 
1912 
1912 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1913 
1912 
1912 
1913 
1909 
1912 
1913 
1913 
1912 
1914 
1912 
1913 
1913 
1910 
1914 
1912 
1913 
1913 
1908 
1913 
1913 
1914 


Number 

of 

Depositors 


4,385,064 
2,300,407 

122,870 

3,013,296 

49.794 

312,462 

301,353 
1,174,645 

282,401 

8,391,694 

0,187,203 

23,871,657 

1,149,251 

836,143 

2,399,606 

6.060,617 

8,639,296 

12,028,106 

494,157 
1,648,720 
1,136,262 

218,690 
9,242,671 

573,349 
1,117,694 

.';78,254 

1,963,417 

1,912.816 

13,198,609 

139.281 


Deposits. 


$1,291 

40 

79 

204 

11 


183 

3 

7.'^4 

336. 

4,685, 

428, 

21 

490 

403, 

82, 

94 

49 

73 

162 

11 

944; 

55, 

255, 

12 

307 

264 

911 

40 


041,227 
297,296 
561,438 
147,391 
854,503 
797,965 
193,721 
120,917 
176,757 
409,859 
893,799 
982,000 
023,064 
,983,784 
191,340 
666,733 
,883,367 
,182,699 
,728,606 
,884,024 
,595,349 
616,820 
870  500 
943.487 
,298,152 
,884,276 
,386,431 
,050.747 
.243.205 
277,993 


Average 
Deposit 
Account. 


$294  42 
17.52 
647.53 
67  75 
238.07 
28  16 
27   19 

155  89 
11  25 
89  90 
54  45 

196  30 
•372   44 

26  29 
204  28 

66  60 

9  59 

7.83 

100  63 

44:93 
143.10 

53  12 
102  23 

97  57 
148  63 

22 .  28 

156  56 
138  04 

69  04 
288.07 


Average 
DeposltPer 
Inhabitant. 


$44.89 
1.40 
2.77 

26.96 
1.57 
2.03 
2  37 

64.70 
0.27 

19  05 
8  51 

70  24 

20.35 
1  05 

13  91 

11.46 
1.58 

1  80 
8  00 

11.89 

66  12 

1.69 

5  53 

2.81 

45.27 

2  28 
86  47 

5.74 

19.80 

5.19 


(o)  Exclusive  of  Government  stock  held  for  depositors,  which  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to 
3129,331,797  in  postal  savings  banks  and  to  813,251,475  in  the  trustee  savingsbanks.  (6)  Exclusive  of 
Dominion  Government  savings  banks,  with  $13,734,244  deposits,  and  exclusive  of  special  private  savings 
banks  which,  on  June  30,  1913,  held  deposits  amounting  to  .S39,440,559.  The  above  total  does  not  include 
the  savings  deposits  in  chartered  banks,  which,  on  June  30,  1914,  amounted  to  $663,650,230. 
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PAN-AMERICAN    FINANCIAL    CONFERENCE. 

(Convened  by  authority  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  under  the  direction  of  William  G. 
McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Chairman  of  the  Conference,  May  24-29,  1915,  In  Washington.) 

Report  of  the  General  Committee  on  Uniformity  of  Laws  Relating  to  Trade,  Commerce,  and  Inter- 
national Commercial  Court,  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  (1)  the  subjects  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
General  Committee,  and  (2)  the  organization  necessary  to  cairy  Into  effect  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference. 


SUBJECTS. 
The  subjects  which  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  be  dealt  with  In  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  Conference  are: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  gold  standard  of  value. 

2.  Bills  of  exchange,  commercial  paper,  and  bills 
of  lading. 

3.  Uniform  (o)  classification  of  merchandise,  (6) 
customs  regulations,  (c)  consular  certificates  and 
invoices,  (,d)  port  charges. 

4.  Uniform  regulations  for  commercial  travellers. 

Consider  In  this  relation  the  question  of  a  cer- 
tificate to  be  Issued  by  the  proper  department  of  the 
Government  of  the  country  from  which  the  traveller 
comes  that  the  bearer  Is  a  bona  fide  commercial  trav- 
eller, this  certificate  to  be  properly  vised. 

5.  To  what  extent  further  legislation  may  be 
necessary  concerning  trade-marks,  patents,  and 
copyrights. 

6.  The  establishment  of  a  uniform  low  rate  of 
postage  and  of  charges  for  money  orders  and  parcel 
post  between  the  American  countries 

7  The  extension  of  the  procedure  of  arbitration 
for' the  adjustment  of  commercial  disputes. 

ORGANIZATION 

1.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
resolutions  of  the  Conference,  and  particularly  for 
bringing  about  uniformity  of  laws  on  the  subjects 
embraced  in  those  resolutions,  there  be  established 
an  International  High  Commission,  to  be  composed  of 
not  more  than  nine  members,  resident  in  each  coun- 
try, to  be  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  of 
such  country  The  aggregate  members  thus  ap- 
pointed shall  constitute  the  commission. 

2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Interna- 
tional High  Commission  and  co-ordinating  its  work, 
there  be  created  in  the  Pan-American  Union  a  bu- 
reau whose  chief  shall  receive  a  salary  of  not  less 
than  S5,000  (gold)  per  annum  Expenses  of  the  bu- 
reau. Including  the  salaries  of  the  chief  and  his  as- 
sistants, to  be  paid  by  the  Pan-American  Union,  in 
whose  budget  a  corresponding  increase  shall  be  in- 
cluded. 

3.  The  American  Governments  are  requested  to 
Instruct  their  diplomatic  and  consular  ojBcers  and 


their  commercial  attaches  to  co-operate  with  the  In- 
ternational High  Commission  and  with  the  bureau. 

The  bureau  shall  be  authorized  to  obtain  In  each 
country  such  expert  assistance  as  may  be  necessary 
to  the  prosecution  of  its  work,  the  expenses  thus  in- 
oirred  to  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  the 
bureau. 

4.  The  bureau  shall  make  to  the  governing  board 
of  the  Pan-American  Union,  for  distribution  among 
the  Governments  concerned,  and  to  the  International 
High  Commission,  an  annual  report. 

The  bureau  shall  make  to  the  next  International 
American  Conference  a  full  report  of  its  proceedings 
up  to  that  time,  with  recommendations  as  to  future 
work. 

William  C.  Redfield, 
Chairman  of  Committee. 

After  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Uniformity 
of  lAws  had  been  read  and  unanimovLsly  adopted, 
John  Bassett  Moore  presented  the  following  addi- 
tional resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted 
at  the  afternoon  session  of  Saturday,  May  29,  1915: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference — 

1.  That  the  local  members  of  the  International 
High  Commission  shoxild  be  immediately  appointed 
by  their  respective  Ministers  of  Finance 

2.  That  the  members  of  the  International  High 
Commission  appointed  in  each  country  should  im- 
mediately begin  preparatory  work,  and  that  the  vari- 
ous Governments  be  requested,  through  their  appro- 
priate departments,  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  the 
commission 

3.  That  pending  the  establishment  of  the  bureau 
in  the  Pan-American  Union,  as  recommended  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Uniformity  of  Laws,thePresi- 
dent  of  this  Conference  be  requested  immediately  to 
appoint  a  general  secretary  to  the  International  High 
Commission  to  perform  such  duties  as  are  necessary 
in  the  preparatory  work  of  the  commission. 

4  That  the  United  States  members  of  the  Inter- 
national High  CommLssion  should,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, proceed  to  visit  the  other  American  coun- 
tries to  meet  the  members  of  the  commlsalon  there 
resident. 


PERMANENT    COMMITTEE    APPOINTMENTS. 
INTERNATIONAL  HIGH   COMMISSION. 

William  Glbbs  McAdoo,  Chairman,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  C:  John  Bassett  Moore, 
Vice-Chalrman,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City;  John  H.  Fahey,  President  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  Boston,  Mass  ;  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  President  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.;  David  R.  Francis,  St.  Louis,  Mo  :  E.H.Gary,  Chaii-man  of  Board  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, New  York  City;  A.  B.  Hepburn.  Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Chase  National  Bank,  New  York 
City;  George  M.  Reynolds,  President  Continental  and  Commercial  National  Bank,  Chicago,  111.;  Samuel 
Untermyer,  37  Wall  Street,  New  York  City;  Leo  S  Rowe.  Secretary-General:  J.  Brooks  B.  Parker.  Assist- 
ant Secretary-General. 

PERMANENT    GROUP    COMMITTEES. 

Abgentina— Wlllard  Straight,  Chairman,  23  Wall  Street,  New  York  City;  James  A.  Farrell,  Presi- 
dent United  States  Steel  Corporation,  New  York  City;  Henry  Ford,  President  Ford  Motor  Company,  De- 
troit, Mich.;  Cyrus  McCormlck.  International  Harvester  Company,  Chicago,  111.;  Frank  A.  Vanderllp, 
President  National  City  Bank,  New  York  City.  „  „  „,  „ 

Bolivia— Joseph  P.  Grace,  Chairman,  of  W  R  Grace  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  W.  F.  Bippus,  Treasurer 
National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio;  J  F.  O'Neil,  President  Fulton  Iron  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Charles  M.  Pepper,  Washington.  D.  C:  George  H.  Richards,  Foreign  Department,  Remington  Typewriter 
Company,  New  York  City.  _  ,  „    „  »,_    ,j     ... 

Brazil — John  Hays  Hammond,  Chairman,  71  Broadway,  New  York  City;  J  B.  Forgan,  President 
First  National  Bank,  Chicago,  111.;  Federlco  Lage,  Mechanics  and  Metals  National  Bank,  New  York  City; 
E.  W.  Rice,  President  General  Electric  Company.  New  York  City;  Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Co     New  York  City 

'  Chile — Charles  H  Sabln,  Chairman,  President  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  New  York  City;  Robert 
Bacon  1  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City;  G.  L.  Duval,  of  Wessel,  Duval  Company,  New  York  City:  David 
Klnley,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.;  John  J  Raskob,  Treasurer  E  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder 
Company,  Wilmington,  Del.  _  .     „  „■„,.., 

Colombia — George  W.  Norrls,  Chairman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Morris  Coster,  Foreign  Sales  Manager 
Westinghouse  Company,  New  York  City;  W.  R.  Shepherd.  Columbia  University,  New  York  City;  Wallace 
D.  Simmons,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  R.  Lancaster  Williams,  Baltimore,  Md.        .        „  .vr       ,,.    ^  ^,. 

Costa  Rica — J.  W.  Earle,  Chairman,  President  Remington  Typewriter  Company,  New  York  City; 
G  A  Aerts.  Rudolph  Wurlltzer  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  John  Crosby,  Washburn-Crosby  Company, 
Minneapolis  Minn.;  Minor  C.  Keith,  President  United  Fruit  Company,  New  York  City;  Walt«r  Parker 
General  Manager  New  Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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CUBA — F.  Q.  Brown,  Chairman,  of  Redmond  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  Paul  Fuller,  of  Coudert  Bros., 
New  York  City:  Fairfax  Harrison,  President  Southern  Railway  Company,  Washington,  D.  C:  G.  C. 
Taylor,  President  American  Express  Company,  New  York  City;  James  Speyer,  of  James  Speyer  &  Co., 
New  York  City 

Dominican  Republic — I*rof.  Jacob  H.  Hollander,  Chairman,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Charles  E.  Falconer,  President  Merchants  and  Manufacturers' Association,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Frederick 
B.  Jennings,  of  Stetson,  Jennings  &  Russell,  New  York  City;  W.  H.  Marshall,  of  American  Locomotive 
Company,  New  York  City;  David  H.  G.  Penny,  Vice-President  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 

Ecuador — Joseph  H.  O'Nell,  Chairman,  Federal  Trust  Company,  Boston,  Mass.;  Frederick  H.  Eaton, 
President  American  Car  and  Foundry  Company,  New  York  City;  E.  M.  Herr,  President  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  F.  I.  Kent,  Vice-President  Bankers'  Trust 
Company,  New  York  City;  W.  H.  Llpe,  Vice-President  Beechnut  Packing  Company,  Canajoharle,  N.  Y.; 
J.  G.  White,  of  J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  New  York  City 

Guatemala — David  R.  Francis,  Chairman,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  John  Clausen,  Manager  Foreign  Depart- 
ment Crocker  National  Bank,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Alba  B.  Johnson,  President  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  J  Ruperti.  of  Araslnck  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  William  E.  Woodln,  of  American  Car  and 
Foundry  Company,  New  York  City. 

Honduras — Jolin  S.  Armstrong,  Chairman,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Owen  Gathrlght,  Vice-President  Har- 
bison &  Gathrlght,  Louisville,  Kv.;  W.  E.  Manning,  Secretary  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Company, 
Youngstown,  Ohio;  Samuel  Sachs,  of  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  H.  B.  Thayer,  President 
Western  Electric  Company,  New  York  City. 

Nicaragua — W.  L.  Saunders,  Chairman,  President  Tngersoll-Rand  Company,  New  York  City;  James 
Brown,  of  Brown  Bros.,  New  York  City;  George  H.  Numsen,  President  National  Canners'  Association, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Sol  Wexler,  President  Whitney  Central  National  Bank,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Prof.  Jeremiah 
W.  Jenks,  New  York  University,  New  York. 

Panama — S.  L.  Schoonmaker,  Chairman,  American  Locomotive  Works,  New  York  City;  Nelson  A. 
Gladding,  Vice-President  E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Thomas  F  Crean,  of  Remington  Type- 
writer Company,  New  York  CIty;.H.  K.  Mulford,  President  H.  K.  Mulford  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
R.  G.  Rhett,  Charleston,  S.  C 

Paraguay — Lewis  E.  Pierson,  Chairman,  President  Austin,  Nichols  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  Charles 
Muchnic,  Foreign  Sales  Department,  American  Locomotive  Company,  New  York  City;  Robert  F.  Maddox, 
of  American  National  Bank,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  John  R.  Morron.  President  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company, 
New  York  City:  Robert  H.  Patchin,  Secretary  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  New  York  City. 

Peru — John  H.  Fahey,  Chairman,  President  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Roger  W  Babson,  Boston.  Mass.;  William  Butterworth,  President  Deere  &  Co.,  Moline,  III.;  Will- 
iam Loeb,  Jr.,  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  New  York  City;  C.  D  Mitchell,  Chattanooga 
Plow  Company,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Salvador — W  S.  Rowe,  Chairman,  President  First  National  Bank,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  T.  H.  Given. 
President  Farmers'  Deposit  and  National  Bank,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  ;  Elliot  H.  Goodwin,  Secretary  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C;  George  S.  Mahana,  of  Corn  Products  Refining  Com- 
pany, New  York  City;  Eugene  P.  Carver,  Boston,  Mass. 

Uruguay — Harry  A.  Wheeler,  Chairman,  Vice-President  Union  Trust  Company,  Chicago,  HI.;  A.  T/I. 
Harris,  President  Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  III.;  W.  S.  Kles,  of  National  City  Bank,  New 
York  City;  E.  P.  Thomas,  President  United  States  Steel  Products  Company,  New  York  City;  Daniel  G. 
Wing,  President  First  National  Bank,  Boston,  Mass. 

Venezuela — H.  G  P.  Deans,  Chairman,  Manager  Foreign  Department  Merchants'  Loan  and  Trust 
Company,  Chicago,  ni;  E  A  de  Lima,  New  York  City;  W.  C.  Potter,  of  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  New 
York  City;  I.  N.  Sell^man,  of  J.  &  W.  Sellgman  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  William  P.  Wilson,  Director  Com- 
mercial Museum,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


FEDERAL    RESERVE    BOARD. 

Thk  new  banking  and  currency  law,  known  as  the  Federal  Reserve  act,  was  passed  December 
23    1913. 

Under  the  system  known  as  the  National  Banking  System,  which  was  Inaugurated  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  Civil  War,  the  National  banknote  currency  was  based  upon  Government  bonds  deposited 
In  the  Treasury,  and  the  currency  thus  Issued  has  been  classed  by  economists  aa  bond-secured 
currency.  This  plan  was  evolved  not  only  to  nationalize  and  unify  the  currency,  which  had  there- 
tofore consisted  of  notes  Issued  by  State  banks,  but  as  well  to  create  a  market  for  United  States 
bonds,  and  In  this  way  to  sustain  their  value.  It  was  entirely  successful  tor  the  latter  purpose, 
but  has  outworn  Its  usefulness  as  a  banking  system  because  of  its  entire  want  of  elasticity. 

The  Federal  Reserve  act  Is  the  result  of  a  long  discussion  by  statesmen,  financiers,  economists 
and  bankers,  and  Is  a  constructive  measure  based  upon  and  growing  out  of  many  bills  which  have 
been  Introduced  within  the  past  twenty  years.  Under  It  twelve  cities,  known  as  Federal  Reserve 
cities,  are  established,  and  the  (continental)  United  States  is  divided  into  twelve  geographical  dis- 
tricts, each  district  containing  one  of  the  reserve  cities.  The  twelve  districts  and  their  respective 
reserve  cities  are  as  follows: 


DIst.  No.  1.. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dlst.  No.  5. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Dist.  No.     9  . 

Mlnneapolls,Mlnn. 

Dlst.  No.  2.. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dlst.  No.  6. . 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dlst.  No.  10.. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dlst.  No.  3.. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Dlst.  No.  7. 

Chicago,  111. 

Dlst.  No.  11. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Dist.  No.  4.. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dlst.  No.  8.. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dlst.  No.  12.. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Every  National  bank  Is  required  to  become  a  stockholder  In  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  of  the 
district  In  which  It  is  situated,  and  any  State  bank  or  trust  company  which  complies  with  certain 
specified  requirements  Is  permitted  to  become  a  member  bank.  There  are  at  the  present  time 
7,621  National  banks  in  the  United  States  which  have  thus  been  required  to  become  member  banks.  Twen- 
ty-seven State  banks  are  also  members. 

The  largest  district,  in  respect  to  number  of  member  banks — the  seventh  or  Chicago  district — 
has  987  member  banks.  The  smallest  district- — the  sixth  or  Atlanta  district — has  385  member 
banks.  The  number  of  member  banks  may  largely  increase  In  the  near  future  from  the  addition 
of  State  banks  and  trust  companies  as  member  banks. 

Each  member  bank  is  required  to  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  of  Its 
district  In  the  amount  equal  to  6  per  centum  of  its  paid-up  capital  .stock  and  surplus.  The  Federal 
Reserve  bank  does  not  do  business  with  the  public  In  the  sense  that  banks  usually  do;  It  may  better 
be  described  aa  a  bank  of  banks.  It  is  made  a  depositary  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the  reserve  ol 
all  the  member  banks,  and  In  addition  may  also  be  a  deposltarv  for  Government  funds.  An  Im- 
portant function  Is  as  a  bank  of  Issue  and  redemption  of  currency,  ior  It  may  secure  from  the  Treasury 
Government  notes  known  as  Federal  Reserve  notes,  which  It  Is  authorized  to  issue  against  commercial 
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FEDERAL  RESERVE   BOARD — Continued. 


paper  with  a  minimum  gold  reserve  of  40  per  centum.  Besides  this.  Federal  Reserve  banks  are 
granted  certain  powers  In  the  matter  of  operations  in  the  open  market,  such  as  the  purchase  of 
commercial  paper,  foreign  exchange,  etc.,  and  In  a  general  way  are  expected  to  perform  Important 
functions  as  clearing  houses  between  their  memoer  banks.  ' 

Each  Federal  Reserve  bank  has  nine  directors,  three  of  whom  represent  the  member  banks, 
three  represent  commercial,  agricultural  or  other  Industrial  pursuit  (these  six  being  chosen  by  the 
member  banks),  and  finally  three  Government  directors  chosen  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
These  nine  directors  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  appointing  all  necessary  officers,  Including  the 
active  manager  of  the  bank,  who  Is  designated  as  Its  President  or  Governor. 

Under  the  act  the  whole  system  Is  under  the  supervision  of  a  central  board  In  Washington, 
known  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  acting  ex-offlclo,  and  five  members  named  by  the  President  with  the  approval  of 
the  Senate.     The  five  members  first  selected  (who  took  oath  of  office  August  10,  1914)  areas  follows: 

Charles  S.  Hamlin,  Governor,  term  of  offlce,2  years. 
Frederic  A.   Delano,  Vlce-Governor,  term  of  of- 
fice, 6  years. 


Paul  M.  Warburg,  term  of  office,  4  years. 
W.  P.  G.  Harding,  term  of  office,  8  years. 
A.  C.  Miller,  term  of  office,  10  years. 


At  the  termination  of  the  term  of  offi.ce  of  these  five  members  all  subsequent  appointees  will 
be  named  for  ten-year  terms,  except,  of  course,  those  who  may  be  selected  to  fill  unexpired  terms. 

The  salary  of  the  members  of  this  board  Is  $12,000  per  annum  each,  which  salaries,  together 
with  all  other  expenses  of  operating  the  system,  are  assessed  against  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
In  proportion  to  their  capital  stock  and  surplus.  Secretary  to  the  board,  H.  Parker  Willis;  Assistant 
Secretary  and  Fiscal  Agent,  Sherman  Allen      Headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  capital  of  the  Reserve  banks  of  the  system  follows: 


Dist.  No  1  (Boston)  .  .  . 
Dist.  No.  2  (New  York)  .  . 
Dist  No.  3  (Philadelphia) 
Dist.  No.  4  (Cleveland) . . . 
Dist.  No.  5  (Richmond)  . 
Dist  No  6  (Atlanta). 
Dist.  No.  7  (Chicago)  .... 


310,323,800 
21,971,700 
10,531,000 
11,893,400 
6,715,500 
4,833.100 
13.260.700 


.       .        S5,563,433 
4,977,550 

6,045,200 

5,517,467 

7,862,433 

Total 3109,495.283 


Dist  No  8  (St.  Louis)  .  .  . 
Dist.  No.  9  (Minneapolis) . . 
Dist.  No.  10  (Kansas  City)  .  . 

Dist.  No.  11  (Dallas) 

Dist.  No.  12  (San  Francisco) . 


FEDERAL    EMPLOYMENT    OFFICES. 


The  Department  of  Labor,  through  the  Division  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  has 
recently  established  Distribution  Branches  throughout  the  country  Jot  the  puriwse  on  the  one  hand  of  de- 
veloping the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States  and  Improving  their  opportunities  for  profit- 
able employment,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  affording  to  employers  a  method  whereby  they  may  make  ap- 
plication for  such  help  as  they  need,  either  male  or  female,  citizens  or  alien  residents,  and  have  their  wants 
supplied  through  said  distribution  branches.     No  fee  is  charged  employer  or  employe  for  this  service. 

Manufacturers,  contractors,  farmers,  and,  in  fact,  all  employers  of  labor,  may  now  utilize  the  Govern- 
ment machinery  to  supply  their  wants  in  this  direction.  ,,    ^^     ,  , 

The  country  has  been  divided  Into  eighteen  zones,  thus  bringing  the  distributing  points  near  to  the 
places  where  help  is  needed.  The  applications  for  laborers  of  all  kinds  and  the  applications  for  employment 
are  cleared  through  one  office  in  each  zone.     Many  of  these  head  offices  have  sub-branches  under  their  Jurls- 

Applications  for  workers  should  be  addressed  to  the  Distribution  Branch,  Immigration  Service,  In  the 
city  named  in  this  list  as  the  headquarters  of  the  zone  in  which  the  help  is  required. 


Zone 
No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 


18 


Location  of  Branch. 


Boston,  Mass 

New  York,  N.  Y    . . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Baltimore,  Md 

Norfolk,  Va 

Jacksonville,  Fla .  .  . . 
New  Orleans,  La ... . 
Galveston,  Texas.  .  . . 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Chicago,  111 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  . 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Denver,  Col 

Helena,  Mont 

Seattle,  Wash 

Portland,  Ore 

San  Francisco,  Cal. . . 


Los  Angeles,  Cal 


Local  Address. 


Long  Wharf      

United  States  Barge  Office. 


135  South  Second  Street 

Stewart  Building 

119  West  Main  Street 

Federal  Building 

Immigration  Station 

Immigration  Station   

Post-Offlce  Building    

845  South  Wabash  Avenue .  .  . 
Federal  Building  .    ... 

Chemical  Building 

Central  Savings  Bank  Building 

Power  Building 

208  Liberty  Building 

Railway  Exchange  Building. . . 
U.  S.  Appraisers'  Building  . . 


Post-Offlce  Building . 


States  or  Territory  Controlled. 


Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island. 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont. 

Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  West  Virginia. 

Maryland. 

Virginia,  North  Carolina. 

Florida,  Georgia.  Alabama,  South  Carolina. 

Louisiana.  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Tennessee 

Texas,  New  Mexico. 

Ohio,  Kentucky. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin. 

Minnesota,    North    Dakota,    South   Dakota. 

Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Iowa. 

Colorado,  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  Utah. 

Montana,  Idaho. 

Washington. 

Oregon. 

California,  north  of  the  northern  boundary 
of  San  Luis  Obispo,  Kern,  and  San  Ber- 
nardino Counties;   also  State  of   Nevada. 

California,  south  of  the  northern  boundary 
of  San  Luis  Obispo,  Kern,  and  San  Ber- 
nardino Counties;   also  State  of  Arizona. 


All  of  the  postmasters  throughout  the  United  States  are  co-operating  In  this  Work  by  distributing  ap- 
plication blanks  both  to  employers  and  employes  The  appropriate  blanks  may,  therefore,  be  had  on  re- 
quest to  any  postmaster.  However,  in  those  cities  designated  as  zone  headquarters,  application  for  blanks 
or  information  should  be  made  direct  to  the  Inspector-in- Charge  of  the  Distribution  Branch  at  the  office  of 
the  Immigration  Service  at  the  address  indicated  In  the  foregoing  table. 

The  present  system  of  distribution  has  only  been  in  operation  since  the  first  of  February,  1915.  The 
number  of  applications  for  positions  during  the  five  months  (February  1  to  June  30,  1915)  was  76,603.  The 
number  directed  to  employment  during  the  same  period  was  10,916. 
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THE    KNIGHTS    OF    KING    ARTHUR. 

The  Knights  of  King  Arthur  Is  a  church  boys'  club  having  over  3,000  chapters,  enrolling  150.000  boys. 
It  Is  a  fraternity,  private  but  not  secret,  self-governing  and  under  control  of  the  local  church.  Based  on 
the  oldest  Christian  legend,  that  of  the  Round  Table,  it  was  founded  In  1893  by  Rev.  William  Byron  For- 
bush  The  councillors  of  the  order  are:  President — G.  Stanley  Hall;  Hon.  Ben  B.  Llndsey  and  Rev.  Frank 
Graham  Taylor.     Headquarters — Oberlln,  Ohio.     Daacomb  Forbush,  National  Seneschal. 


LIFE    INSURANCE    STATISTICS. 

CONDITION  OF  BEGULAK  LKGAl,  RESKRVE  COMPANIES  JANUARY  1,1915. 
AND  BUSINESS  THE  PRECEDING  YEAR.* 


No. 

OF 

Co's 

Aasets. 

Premiums 
Received. 

Total 
Income. 

Pavmenta    to 
Pollcyholdera 
(Losses,    Div- 
idends,  Sur- 
lendere,   Ac.) 

Total  Ei- 
penditures. 

Nkw  Policies  Issokp. 

Policies  in  Force. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

250 

$4,935,252,79;) 

$146,994,98-2 

$985,031,36i 

t5(>9,aa6,142 

»104,693,413 

8,091,115 

$3,220,808,137 

40,204,119  $21,589,172,313 

CONDITION  AND  BUSINESS  OF  ASSESSMENT  COMPANIES  AND  ORDERS. 


No.  I 

OP    I 

Co's 


Assets. 


592j$201,76o,005 


Assessments 
Collected. 


$153,831,919 


Total 
Incom«. 


$102,920,718; 


Payments  to 
Policyholdeis 


$103,061,83(1 


ToUI  Ex- 
penditures. 


$129,085,818 


Nkw  PoLiciEP  Issued. 


No^ 

i,~700,000 


Amount. 


$1,067,175,327 


Insurance  in  FoitcB. 


No. of 
Members. 


8,313,831 


$9,666,431.602 


•Including  industrial  policies. 

The  returns  of  life  insurance  In  the  first  three  tables  were  compiled  from  The  Insurance  Year' 
Sook^  published  by  The  Spectator  Compauy. 


INCOME  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
pauies  reporting  to  the  New  York  Insurance  Department. 


'old-line"  life  insurance  com- 


Year 

No  oe 

Total  Pay- 

Total  Payments 

Total 

Total 

Taies,  Com- 

Enped 

Total  Income. 

Losses,  Endow 

for  Lapsed, 

Dividends  to 

Payments  to 

missions,  and 

Dec.   31 

pniiies. 

itients,  and 
Annuities 

~$120 ,945,587 

.Surrendered,  and 
Purchased  Policies. 

Policyholders. 

Policyholders. 

other  Expenses 

1900     . . 

40 

$392,358,741 

$22,190,804 

$22,568,261 

$165,704,652 

$94,782,023 

$261,467,238 

1901  .   . 

38 

437,935,470 

135,6 ;4, 468 

23,907,412 

23,811,649 

183,393,529 

103,051,203 

287,181,045 

1902. . . . 

39 

488,736,272 

142,777.004 

26.346,122 

26,589,715 

195,712,841 

116,474,384 

312,931,556 

1903  ... 

42 

534,161,859 

158,131,967 

31,497,758 

30,617,368 

220,247,094 

128,440,557 

349,453,708 

1904  ... 

42 

680  713,959 

171.804,278 

35,916,236 

33,334,133 

241,054,647 

138,20;i.722 

380,049,M6 

1905     . . 

43 

614,712,082 

179,795,591 

42,366,560 

35,795,581 

257,957,732 

134,986,906 

393.734,139 

19(16     . 

43 

632,446,618 

183,626,623 

55,178,177 

39,782,313 

278,587,113 

124,797,879 

404,215,088 

1907 

37 

625,718,82c 

191,»54,912 

55,441,688 

45,109,125 

292,405,725 

107,942,425 

401,089,736 

1908  ... 

35 

644,572,752 

194.679,498 

71,084,481 

62,830,628 

318,594,607 

108,754,949 

428,536,035 

1909  .. 

35 

679,723,687 

206,913,492 

73,044,427 

62,034,966 

341,992,885 

119.648.99(1 

462,485,855 

1910     . . 

34 

70:<,920.542 

218,395,545 

72,857,068 

72,874.539 

364,127,162 

123  433,710 

488,781,35iJ 

1911     . . 

34 

750,115,822 

231,848,341 

75,710,202 

80,095,320 

337,653,861 

132.545,773 

521,320,114 

1912 

34 

791,91;!.7n 

247,121,290 

84,001,513 

88.354,107 

419,477,910 

138,127,446 

658,736.836 

1913     .. 

34 

83.i,681,444 

2i2,756.546 

87,344,372 

96,867,236 

436,968,154 

146,68;!,432 

586,312,066 

1914... 

35 

865,867,129 

270,385,153 

102,510.581 

104,128,162 

477,023,896 

152,294,269 

630,936,910 

ASSETS 


OF    AND    AMOUNT    INSURED    BY    THE    PRINCIPAL    AMERICAN    COMPANIES 

JANUARY    1,    1915. 


Insurance 

Admitted 

Insurance 

Admitted 

Companies. 

In  Force 

Assets. 

Companies. 

In  Force 

Assets. 

Metropolitan,  NY 

$2,876,866,386 

$403,864,397 

New  England  Mutual,  Mass 

$290,732,446 

870,166,531 

Prudential,  N.  J 

2,592,478,248 

370,358.8811  Connecticut  Mutual,  Ct.  , 

228,111,518 

72,426,720 

New  York  Life,  N.  Y 

2.347.098,388 

814,872,836 

National  Life.  Vt.  .    . 

194,625,366 

62,297.948 

Mutual  Life.  N    Y 

1,612,574,168 

610,012.741 

State  Mutual,  Mass     ... 

177.895,473 

46,464,071 

Equitable  Life,  NY 

1,494,234,342 

531,067,246 

Phrenix  Mutual.  Ct.    .      . 

162,931,110 

38,200,498 

Northwestern  Mutual,  Wis. . 

1,344.483,031 

335,481,031 

Germanla  Life,  NY 

149,075,273 

51,067,246 

Mutual  Benefit,  N.  J 

714,233,070 

1,S0,377,877 

Home  Life,  N.  Y 

120,893,433 

30,579,959' 

Pennsylvania  Mutual,  Pa 

620,779,667 

153,523,380 

Pittsburgh  L.  &  T.,  Pa 

106,075.390 

24,250,686 

Union  Central,  Ohio     

■100,637,613 

104,170,071 

Fidelity  Mutual,  Pa     

103,758,652 

30,832,372 

Mtna.  Life,  Ct 

380.798,405 

120,428,291 

Connecticut  General,  Ct.  .    . 

81,562.505 

14.837,540 

Massachusetts  Mutual,  Mass 

351,003,262 

81,606,934 

Berkshire  Life.  Mass.    . 

75,903,694 

22,396,621 

Travelers'  (Life  Dept ) .  Ct   . 

348,589,793 

96,S16,031 

Manhattan  Life,  N.  Y 

67,687,950 

21,653,390 

John  Hancock  Mutual,  Mass 

3-10,541,481 

116,077,991 

Union  Mutual.  Me 

61,116,703 

18,868,449 

Provident  L.  &  T.,  Pa 

316.615.000 

86,.509,727 

Postal  Life,  N.  Y 

44,2fi6„572 

9,575,781 

Bankers'  Life,  Iowa 

308.340,000 

25,194,205 

Security  Mutual,  N.  Y 

42.588,244 

7.268.529 

LIFE    INSURANCE    IN    VARIOUS    COUNTRIES. 

Insurance  in  force,  United  States  (IncludinK  as-sessment  Insurance).  $31,155,603,975;  Great  Britain, 
$5,870,212,000;  Germany,  $2,350,000,000;  France,  $762,300,000:  Austria,  $950,000,000;  Scandinavia,  $350,000,000; 
Switzerland,  $273,796,800;  Russia.  $400,000,000;  Japan,  $269,083,754  Regarding  European  countries  the  tore- 
going  are  the  latest  returns,  but  amounts  In  force  may  have  been  affected  by  the  war. 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  STATISTICS— Co/:<mtted. 


RECEIPTS    AND    DISBURSEMENTS    IN    1914    OF    COMPANIES    REPORTING   TO 
THE    NEW    YORK    INSURANCE    DEPARTMENT. 


Companies. 


.^tna  Lile 

Bankers',  Iowa  . 

Berkshire 

Columbian  Nat'l 
Golonial  Life. . . . 
Connecticut  Gen 
Connecticut  Mut 
Equitable,  N.  Y. 
Fidelity  Mutual 
Gerraania . 
Home  Life.    .  .  . 
John  Hancock. . 
Manhattan  Life 
Ma«.  Mutual     . 
Metropolitan .  . 
Mutual  Benefit. 
Mutual,  N.  Y 
National,  Vt. . 
New  Eng   Mut 
New  York  Life  . 
Niagara  Life  . 
Northwest.  Mut 
Penn  Mutual    . 
Phoenix  Mutual . 
Pittsburgh  L  &  T 
Postal,  N.  Y  .    . 
Provident  L.  &  T 

Prudential 

Security  Mutual. 
State  Mutual.  . .  . 

Travelers.   

Union  Central. . . 

Union  Mutual 

United  States 


Receipts. 


Premiums 
Received. 


Interest 

and  Other 

Income 


$12,373, 

7,071, 

2,662, 

2,126, 

1,111, 

2,530, 

7,301, 

54,579, 

4,864, 

6,216 

4,233 

11,965 

2,077 

11,497 

104,746 

25,141 

57,861 

7,227 

9,589 

90,467 

268 

47,572 

22,285 

5,8.53 

3,020 

1,572 

11,056 

32,527 

1,621 

6,237 

10,014 

13,531 

2,358 

761 


674; 
,362 
,065 
,901 
,198 
,402 
,193 
,766 
,441 
,225 
,965 
,140 
,275 
147 
;290 
,927 
,015 
153 
121 

;i78 

336 
768 
121 
033 
,779 
,210 
910 
,188 
,909 
328 
132 
504 
335 
284 


832,580  $18, 
192,670  " 
,124,209 
780,367 
115.597 
901,729 
529,335 
408,250 
620,375 
,742,684 
494,772 
,543,803 
,096,350 
,382,405 
,251,602 
,170,277 
,621,375 
,989,885 
161,923 
799,097 
113,675 
,162,343 
872,098 
,086,367 
100,355 
588,356 
,037,973 
,698,823 
360,532 
355,536 
077,753 
381,569 
845,831 
480,313 


Total 
Income. 


3, 

2, 

1, 

3, 

11, 

78, 

6, 

8, 

5, 

32, 

3 

15 

127 

34 

85 

10 

12 

126 

63 

30 

7 

4 

2 

15 

103 

1 

8, 

14, 

19, 

3, 

1, 


206,254 
264,032 
,786,274 
907,268 
,226,795 
,432,131 
,830,528 
,988,016 
,474,816 
,958,909 
,738,737 
,.508,943 
,173,625 
.879,552 
,997,892 
,312,204 
,482.390 
,216,038 
,751,064 
,266,275 
392,011 
,735,111 
,157,219 
,939,400 
.121,134 
160,566 
,094,943 
,226,011 
,982,441 
,692,864 
,091,885 
,913,073 
,204,166 
,241,597 


Disbursements. 


Death 

Claims 

Paid. 


884,841 
105,700 
228,664 
366.228 
52,304 
448,302 
078,086 
919,461 
817,896 
675,163 
300,933 
,368,452 
,299,684 
,383,139 
,.863,998 
,455,981 
,122,489 
,008,333 
,967,354 
,230,268 
164,212 
,418„333 
,366,385 
,604,513 
,361, .584 
,131,514 
,248.054 
,279,994 
633,006 
903,762 
844,159 
164,368 
715,502 
361,548 


Matured 
Endow- 
ments 


«2, 


678,874 
82,445 
166,545 
50,127 
2,500 
263,796 
374,392 
593,727 
106,676 
824,336 
487,688 
545,954 
125,734 
257,.522 
,743,618 
,605,020 
,011,307 
,087,039 
564,461 
,101,694 
4,000 
,041,273 
,978,537 
012,708 
419,473 
142.140 
866,278 
066,749 
12,953 
810,172 
989,491 
613,787 
356,402 
J09,814 


Lapsed 
and  Sur- 
rendered 


Dlvldends|Total 
to   Policy 
holders. 


S2,936, 

9, 

709, 

225, 

36, 

257, 

1,316, 

12,468, 

1.177, 

1,255, 

699, 

1,234, 

890 

1,.527 

3,542 

4,214 

16,315 

1,282 

1,177 

16,963 

53 

9,292 

3,650 

1,171 

711 

535 

1,905 

4,337 

355, 

833 

1,282, 

2,668, 

607, 

425, 


471 
333 
776 
157 
390 
899 
679 
123 
250 
890 
526 
545 
166 
,130 
,256 
,046 
,116 
,578 
,620 
,189 
,957 
,999 
,211 
,116 
,872 
,188 
,548 
095 
,979 
091 
503 
911 
222 
251 


$1 


499,014 

65,079 
411,392 

59,773 
104 
219,634 
162,762 
503,536 
438,288 
930,580 
571,024 
907,560 
246,741 
,328,049 
,688,794 
,953.047 
,626,265 
,223,242 
,825,748 
,120,921 
2,264 
.510,668 
,413,240 
898,204 
218,914 

53,.3.52 
,025,445 
,706,004 

96,164 
,089,922 

59,464 
,453,975 
406,811 

84,819 


Paid 
Policy- 
holders. 


$12 
4 

2 


,063,132 
,262,658 
,616,376 
724,705 
91,298 
,187,197 
,951,535 
,700.461 
,563.041 
,729,298 
,110,507 
,065,248 
,599,425 
,.544,647 
,083,938 
.379,928 
.570,166 
142,391 
635,083 
971,366 
224,434 
,465,327 
,967,636 
723,151 
730,379 
870,081 
,155,057 
,552,636 
174,832 
671,487 
;249,868 
,308,201 
,277,910 
003,235 


DISBURSEMENTS.-ContlDi.ed. 


Companies. 


^tna  Life $1,128,792  $420,427 

Bankers',  Iowa         . . .  772,366     194,652 

Berkshire 218,275       97,407 

Columbian  National  193,074     108,025 

Colonial,  N.J 4,886         8,794 

Connecticut  General  333,691       53,143 

Connecticut  Mutual     .  639.993     261,683 

Equitable.  N.  Y              .  4,800,134  1,381,750 

Fidelity  Mutual    ..  372,109     167,089 

Germanla. .    . .  513,678     229,517 

Home  Life.  .  .      .  419,a64     206,503 

John  Hancock..        .  1,232,413     328,411 

Manhattan  Life.     ...  219,1.55     104,874 

Massachu'ietts  Mutual  1,171,595     313,377 

Metropolitan..    .  3,872,876  1,628,841 

Mutual  Benefit.  .  .  2,464,013     483,488 

Mutual,  N   Y   .  4,126,4061.454.731 

National,  Vt 733,603     187,053 

New  England  Mutual  912,406    239,759 

New  York  Life  6,099,104  1,786,882 

Niagara  Life 15,765       29,419 

Northwestern  Mutual  4,772,073     902,16 

Penn  Mutual..        .  2,334,065     501.669 

Phoenix  Mutual    ....  660,320     215,057 

Pittsburgh  L.  &  T .  .  194.898     125,224 

Postal,  NY.- 35,395       98,851 

Provident  L.  <fc  T.    .  1,004,232     489,660 

Prudential 2,606,819  1.361,534 

Security  Mutual.    .    .  141,252       96,054 

State  Mutual 589,184     144,294 

Travelers 991,940     266,532 

Union  Central 1,440,534     493,371 

Union  Mutual 209,342       99,586 

United  States 51,154      78,312l 


Commis- 
sions 
Paid. 


Salaries 
Paid 


All 

Other 

Expenses 


51 


838.197 
373,971 
272,664 
260,041 
726,645 
272,567 
755,082 
945,841 
470.877 
929,811 
429,556 
031,950 
523,339 
907,464 
504,640 
675.796 
526,415 
611,604 
728,350 
662,886 
45.658 
653,922 
666,112 
675,219 
,381,556 
,190,104 
316,332 
,623,964 
260,579 
541,534 
,020,455 
,792,407 
246,625 
176,422 


Dividends 
to  Stock- 
holders. 


$400,000 


Taxes. 


70,000 


40,000 


7,000 

'24,666 
15,000 

74,265 


1,166, 

483, 

210 

134 

60 

794 

1,167 

48 

163 

375 

306 

64 

18,480l      27 


100,000 
■  79,4  is 


280,000 
50,000 


$506, 

101, 

73, 

53, 

3, 

68, 

298, 

979, 

117, 

137, 

104, 

267, 

139, 

247, 

722, 

596, 

1,303, 

217, 

226, 

1,320, 


,076 
,878 
,312 
,286 
,69.=; 
,433 
,308 
,287 
,569 
,485 
.334 
,958 
,054 
,073 
,723 
,299 
,448 
,725 
,674 
,312 
,538 
,174 
,096 
,025 
,337 
,343 
,880 
,549 
,315 
,674 
,643 
,285 
853 
,980 


Profit 
and 
Loss 


$132,282 

13.017 

8,113 

26.4i8 

5,018 

38,340 

413,420 

1,345 

7,481 

6,072 

681 

4,481 

i  ,'360,878 
4,229 


6,758 

621,032 

413 

303 

8',36i 

63,811 

26,212 

8,469 

12,744 

217 

11.185 

2,541 

243,228 

1,732 

379 


Total 
Expenses 


,387.416 
,340,989 
588.346 
561,140 
740,325 
699,401 
,6.56.7.58 
,127,725 
,110,075 
,673.006 
,055,623 
,592,774 
847,368 
,392,436 
,006,357 
,613,297 
,107,552 
,532,160 
,880,515 
,.'^38.,872 
90,842 
,328  166 
,500,836 
,450,696 
,701,678 
,324.350 
,810,224 
,492,317 
497,886 
,275,012 
,278,927 
,726,312 
556,453 
305,888 


Total 
Disburse- 
ments 


$15,941,804 

6,604,509 

3.246.,505 

1,785,571 

956,366 

2,064,170 

10,-365,664 

70,133,183 

4,698.591 

7,532,354 

4,180.850 

21,469,654 

3,450,704 

10.376,970 

78,155,188 

23.142,822 

80,013,720 

7.766.603 

8,785,410 

89,278,687 

323,030 

46,869,701 

21,769,875 

6,271.692 

3,898,052 

2,329,544 

12,724,486 

65,015.442 

1,678,294 

6,1,52,179 

8,821,774 

15,160,420 

2,955,313 

1,385,754 


Ocean  Marine  Insurance. 
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LIFE    INSURANCE    PROGRESS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

IT  l3  Within  the  past  seventy  years  that  the  vast  business  of  life  Insurance  In  the  United  States  hag  been 
developed.  The  experimental  stage  was  ended  and  the  era  of  advance  was  opened  when.  In  1843,  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  began  business.  Its  first  policy  having  been  Issued  on  Feb- 
ruary 1  of  that  year. 

Since  then  a  large  number  of  lite  Insurance  companies  have  been  established.  The  following  list  In- 
cludes those  now  transacting  business  which  had  their  Inception  between  1843  and  1860  Inclusive,  arranged 
according  to  the  date  of  the  first  policy  Issued: 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  1843.  February  1;  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
(1),  1844,  February  1;  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  1845,  April  17;  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance 
Company  (2),  1845.  May  6;  State  Mutual  Lite  Assurance  Company  (3).  1845.  Junel;  Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company.  1846.  December  15;  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  1847,  June  25;  Union 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  1849,  October  1;  National  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Vermont.  1850. 
February  1:  United  States  Lite  Insurance  Company,  1850,  March  4;  ^:tna  Life  Insurance  Company.  1850, 
August  1;  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company.  1850.  August  1;  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company.  1851.  August  2;  Phcenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  1851.  September  11;  Berkshire  Life 
Insurance  Company  (4),  1851,  October  27:  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  1858,  November 
25;  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  1859,  July  28;  Washington  Life  Insurance  Company,  1860,  February 
2;  Home  Life  Insurance  Company,  1860.  May  1;  Germanla  Life  Insurance  Company,  1860.  July  16. 

How  life  Insurance  has  progressed  since  the  early  part  of  1843  Is  shown  In  the  subjoined  table  by  periods 
of  years  as  Indicated,  assessment  Insurance  not  being  Included. 


December  31. 

Amount  of  Outstand- 
ing   Insurance. 

Amount  of  Assets. 

1843 

1867 

1892 

1899      

1915 

$6,500,000 

1.235.000,000 

4.898.000.000 

6.286.000.000 

21,589,172.373 

$1,000,000 

124,534,000 

907.441,000 

1,576,000.000 

4.935,252.793 

AMERICAN    EXPERIENCE    TABLE    OF 

This  Is  the  mortality  table  prescribed  by  statute  In  most  of  the 
reserves  of  life  insurance  companies  shall  be  computed: 


MORTALITY. 

States  as  the  basis  upon  which  the 


AOE. 

Number 

Num- 
ber 

Expec- 
tation 

AGE. 

Number 
Living. 

Num- 
ber 

Expec- 
tation 

Agb. 

Number 

Num- 
ber 

Expec- 
tation 

Dying. 

ot  Life. 

39 

Dying. 
756 

ot  Life. 
28.90 

Living. 

Dying. 

of  Lite. 

10 

100.000 

749 

48.72 

78.862 
78.106 

68 

43,133 

2.243 

9.47 

11 

99.251 

746 

48.08 

40 

765 

28.18 

69 

40,890 

2.321 

8.97 

12 

98.505 

743 

47  45 

41 

77.341 

774 

27.45 

70 

38,569 

2.391 

8.48 

13 

97.762 

740 

46.80 

42 

76,567 

785 

26.72 

71 

36.178 

2.448 

8.00 

14 

97.022 

737 

46.16 

43 

75.782 

797 

26.00 

72 

33.730 

2.487 

7.55 

M, 

96.285 

735 

45.50 

44 

74.985 

812 

25.27 

73 

31.243 

2.605 

7.11 

16 

95.550 

732 

44.85 

45 

74.173 

828 

24.64 

74 

28,738 

2.501 

6.68 

17 

94.818 

729 

44.19 

46 

73.345 

848 

23.81 

75 

26.237 

2.476 

6.27 

18 

94.089 

727 

43.53 

47 

72.497 

870 

23.08 

76 

23,761 

2.431 

6.88 

19 

93.362 

725 

42.87 

48 

71,627 

896 

22.36 

77 

21.330 

2.369 

5.49 

20 

92.637 

723 

42.20 

49 

70.731 

927 

21.63 

78 

18.961 

2,291 

6.11 

21 

91.914 

722 

n.53 

50 

69,804 

962 

20.91 

79 

16.670 
14.474 

2.196 

4.74 

22 

91.192 

721 

40.85 

51 

68,842 

1.001 

20.20 

80 

2.091 

4.39 

23 

90.471 

720 

40.17 

52 

67,841 

1.044 

19.49 

81 

12.383 

1.964 

4.05 

24 

89.751 

719 

39.49 

53 

66,797 

1.091 

18.79 

82 

10.419 

1.816 

3.71 

25 

89.032 

718 

38.81 

54 

65,706 

1,143 

18.09 

83 

8.603 

1.648 

3.39 

26 

88,314 

718 

38.12 

55 

64.563 

1,199 

17.40 

84 

6.955 

1,470 

3.08 

27 

87,596 

718 

37.43 

56 

63,364 

1.260 

16.72 

85 

5,485 

1.292 

2.77 

28 

86,878 

718 

36.73 

57 

62,104 

1.325 

16.05 

86 

4.193 

1.114 

2.47 

29 

86.160 

719 

36.03 

68 

60,779 

1.394 

15.39 

87 

3.079 

933 

2.18 

30 

85.441 

720 

35.33 

59 

59,385 

1.468 

14.74 

88 

2.146 

744 

1.91 

81 

84.721 

721 

34.63 

60 

57,917 

1.546 

14.10 

89 

1.402 

555 

1.66 
1.42 

32 

84.000 

723 

33.92 

61 

56,371 

1,628 

13.47 

90 

847 

385 

83 

83.277 

726 

33.21 

62 

64,743 

1.713 

12.86 

91 

462 

246 

1.19 

«4 

82,551 

729 

32.50 

63 

63.030 

1.800 

12.26 

92 

216 

137 

.98 

35 

81.822 

732 

31.78 

64 

61,230 

1.889 

11.67 

93 

79 

68 

.80 

36 

81,090 

737 

31.07 

65 

49.341 

1.980 

11.10- 

94 

21 

18 

.64 

37 

80,363 

742 

30.35 

66 

47.361 

2.070 

10.54 

95 

3 

3 

.50 

38 

79.611 

749 

29.62 

67 

45,291 

2.158 

10.00 

1 

CASUALTY    INSURANCE    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Insurance  In  force  January  1.  1915 — Personal  Accident  and  Health.  55,000,000,000;  Steam 
Boiler,  .$750,000,000;  Plate  Glass.  S175.000.000;  Employers'  Liability  (estimated),  $4,000,000,000; 
Fidelity,  $1,500,000,000;  Surety,  31,350.000.000;  Credit,  350,000.000;  Burglary,  380,000,000. 

CASUALTY    AND    feURETY    INSURANCE    BUSINESS    IN    1913. 
The  following  was  the  business  transacted  In  the  United  States  In  1913  by  the  companies  doing 
a  miscellaneous  insurance  business: 


Class  of  Business 

Premiums 
Received. 

Losses 
Paid. 

P.C 

Class  of  Business- 

Premiums 
Received. 

Losses 
Paid. 

P.C. 

Automobile 

Burglary 

34.374.933 
3.949.765 
1.496.826 

20.027.074 
6.928.735 

31.723.299 

1.394.244 

923,292 

6,947,503 

3,256,227 

39 
35 
62 
34 
47 

Liability $41,677,363 

Personal  Accident..     34,522,481 
Plate  Glass                      4  S77  in7 

$29,260,073 

15,581.234 

2.022.048 

371.740 

77.692 

72 
45 

Credit 

41 

Fidelity  and  Surety 
Health 

Steam  Boiler 

Sprinkler 

2,759.039 
193.575 

13 
40 

OCEAN    MARINE    INSURANCE. 

Marine  Insurance  companies  reporting  to  the  New  York  State  Insurance  Department  for  year  ended 
January  1.  1915.  had  assets  of  S39.622,991.  net  surplus  of  518.540,151.  and  premiums  written  320.286,417, 
losses  paid  $10,032,695,  risks  written  SI  1.962,373,670,  risks  in  force  £696,366.311. 
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IFire  Insurance  Statistics. 


FIRE    INSURANCE    STATISTICS. 

CONDITION  AND  TRANSACTIONS  OP  COMPANIES  DOING  BUSINESS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  YEAR  ENDED  JANUARY  1,  1915. 


NcMBiB  oy  Companies. 

Cftpitjil. 

Assets  Exclusive  of 
PremUim  Notes. 

Net  Sui  plus. 

Cash  Premiums  Re- 
ceived during  Yeiir. 

Total  Cash  iDcome 
during  Year. 

301  Stock" \ 

295  Mutual / 

$105,669,891 

$816,746,685 

$284,523,140 

$396,549,677 

$430,873,256 

Ndmbbr  or  Companies, 


295 MuTu^aV:::::: }  $224,639.683 


Paid  for  Losses 
daring  Year. 


Paid  for  Dividends 
during  Year. 


$30,956,906 


Kxpeuses  other  than 

Losses  and  Divi- 
dends during  Year 


$143,338,569 


Total  Disburse- 
ments <luriDg 
Year. 


$398,935,058 


Risks  Written 
during  Year. 


t$50,000,000,000 


•  Including  Lloyds,  t  Approximation.  These  statistics  of  fire  insurance  business  in  the  United 
States  are.  with  the  exception  of  the  estimate  of  risks  written  during-  the  year,  complied  from  The 
Insurance  Yenr-Book,  puDiished  by  The  Spectator  Company.  Tiiey  do  not  include  the  returns  of 
a  few  stock  companies  and  some  500  mutuals  and  town  and  county  mutuals,  whose  transactions  are 
purely  local  and  individually  of  small  volume. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  JOINT-STOCK  COMPANIES 

UNITFD   STATES  JANUARY   1,   19l5 ' 


DOING  BUSINESS   IN  THE 


Companies. 


Home.N.Y 

Continental,  N.  Y 

Hartford,  Ct 

/Etna,  Ct 

German-American,  N.  Y 
Ins.  Co.  of  N.  America . 

National,  Ct 

Fidelity-Phoenix,  N.  Y.. 

Phoenix,  Ct 

Liv.,  Lon.  &  Globe,  Eng 

Royal,  England 

SprinefleId,F.&M.,Mass 
Firemen's  Fund,  Cal . 

American.  N.  J 

St.  Paul  F.  &  M.,  Minn 

Queen,  N.  Y 

Fire  Association,  Pa. . . 
Globe  &  Ruteers,  N.  Y. 
N.  British  &  Mercantile 
Commercial  Union,  Eng 
Pennsylvania  Fire,  Pa. 
Germania  Fire,  N.  Y. . . 

Niagara  Fire,  N.  Y 

Munich  Reinsurance.  . . 

Firemen's,  N.  J 

Northwestern  National 
Connecticut  Fire,  Ct. .  . 
New  Hampshire,  N.  H. 
Scottish  Union  &  N. . . 
Westchester  Fire,  N.  Y. 

Boston,  Mass 

Northern,  England 

Glens  Falls,  N   Y 

Rossia,  Russia 

Providence-Wash.,  R.  I. 

Sim,  England 

London  &  Lancashire. .  . 


Admitted 
Assets.    Capital 


$35,999,916 

28,728,099 

26,880.758 

23,395,852 

22,349,721 

18,560,362 

16,200,420 

15,886,142 

15,762,598 

14,520.82!) 

12.917,270 

10,949,929 

10,349,867 

10,247,291 

10,244,022 

10,187,030 

9,107,412 

8,930,484 

8,921,608 

8,665,421 

7,921,879 

7,569,741 

7,439,173 

6,892,348 

6,880,131 

6,835,726 

6,740.712 

6,438,047 

6,362,814 

5,897,663 

5,748,708 

5,583,801 

5,534,341 

5,431,682 

5,127,779 

4,859,6)4 

4,864.380 


$6,000,000 
2,000,OOC 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,000.000 
4.000,000 
2,000,000 
2,500,000 
3.000,000 
t200,000 
t200,000 
2,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
750,000 
400,000 

tsoo.ooo 

+200,000 

7,50,000 

1,000.000 

1.000,000 

t200,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1.000,000 
1,350,000 

t200,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 

t200,000 
500,000 

t200,000 
1,000,000 

t200,000 

t200,000 


Surplus . 


$17,389,851 
17,665,377 
8.969,762 
11,532,440 
11,893,010 
8,000,000 
5,552,244 
7,136,542 
9,472,392 
4,573,466 
3,491,900 
4,469,962 
3,825,484 
4,666,74-1 
4,153,769 
,5,021,442 
3,003,705 
3,984,106 
3,624,504 
1,825,017 
2,769,742 
3.771,229 
3,323,733 
1,486,425 
3,507,194 
2,688,493 
2,225,998 
3,163,644 
3,625,809 
2,030,383 
2,600,132 
2,278,940 
2,606,860 
999,085 
1,756,943 
1,547,360 
1,784,991 


Companies. 


Wllllamsburgh  City. . . 

Hanover,  N.  Y 

Agricultural,  N.  Y .  .  .  . 
American  Central,  Mo 
Milwaukee  Mechanics. 
Hamburg  Assurance. . . 

Security,  Ct 

National  Union,  Pa. . . 
Ins.  Co.  State  of  Pa. . . 
Phoenix  Ass'ce,  England 

Orient,  Ct 

Ohio  Farmers .  . 

Nat.-Ben  Franklin. . . . 

Camden,  N.  J   

Buffalo  German,  N.  Y. . 

Palatine,  England 

Franklin,  Pa 

London  Assurance .... 

Atlas,  England    

Norwich  Union,  Eng.  . 
Ins.  Co,  Salamandra.  . 

North  River,  N.  Y 

Jakor,  Russia 

Commonwealth,  N.  Y. 
Aachen  &  Munich,  Ger 

Western  Canada 

Girard  F  &  M.,  Pa.  .. 

Alliance.  Pa 

Concordia,  Wis 

Royal  Exchange,  Eng. 
Prussian  National  .... 
Caledonian,  Scotland.. 
N.  British  &  Mercantile 
Detroit  F.  &M.,  Mich 
Newark  Fire,  N.  J . . . . 
Moscow,  Russia 


Admitted) 
Assets.    Capital 


84,699,175 
4,585,076 
4,399,864 
4,279,432 
4,266,474 
4,183,486 
4,145,691 
4.113,032 
3,762,271 
3,633,254 
3,625,672 
3,419,620 
3,374,655 
3,287,921 
3,218,678 
3,185,774 
3,167,541 
3,009,228 
2,962,092 
2,911,214 
2,889,032 
2,858,032 
2,856,353 
2,753,499 
2,658,137 
2,543,973 
2,496,061 
2,438,346 
2,415,965 
2,394,659 
2,388,901 
2,284,041 
2,277,567 
2,271,904 
2,105,419 
2,077.817 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
1.000,000 
1200,000 
1, 000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1.000,000 
1,000,000 

i.dob,oo6 

700,000 

400,000 

t200,000 

500,000 

t200,000 

t200,0fl0 

t200,000 

t200,000 

500,000 

t200,000 

500,000 

t200,000 

+200,000 

500,000 

750,000 

600,000 

t200,000 

t200,000 

t200,000 

200,000 

500,000 

500,000 

t200.000 


Surplus. 


$1,798,456 

1,706,316 

2,089,608 

2,115,519 

1,640,303 

586,544 

1,766,497 

1,084,065 

1,301,251 

1,217,671 

2,002,065 

1,084,914 

1,366,849 

1,511,504 

2,269,779 

1,004,438 

977.320 

616,845 

1,094,914 

966,813 

501,901 

1,130,823 

480, 179 

1,819,588 

1,211,612 

1,076,348 

857,156 

1,551,038 

987,.')24 

669,806 

993,766 

600,240 

1,740,046 

1,531.105 

1,014,899 

631,937 


*  Annual  statements  of  the  fire  insurance  companies  are  rendered  to  the  insurance  departments  during 
the  month  of  January;  therefore  the  statistics  of  condition  January  1, 1916,  were  not  ready  when  this  publica- 
tion went  to  press. 

t  The  New  York  law  requires  a  deposit  of  $200,000  from  foreign  corapanias  with  tlie  In.surance  Depart- 
ment. This  is  treated  by  tne  department  as  "deposit  capital,"  and  the  surplus  stated  In  the  next  column 
is  "surplus  beyond  deposit  capital"  and  other  liabilities 


ANNUAL  PROPERTY  LOSSES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA  BY  FIRES. 


•Estimated. 


Ykaks. 

Propel  ty  Loss. 

Insurance  Loss. 

Years. 

Property  Loss. 
$217,885,850 
188,706.150 
214,003,300 
217,004,675 
225,320,000 
234,337,250 
230,000,000 
•235,591,350 

Insurance  Loss. 

1900 

$160,929,805 
174,160,680 
161,488,355 
145,302,155 
222,198,050 
165,221,650 
618,611,800 
215,084,709 

$95,403,650 
106,680,690 
94,775,045 
104,532,000 
144,621,235 
116,446,324 
292,124,866 
127,847,000 

1908 

$157,842,500 

1901 

1909 

1910 

143,536,212 

1902    ... 

1511,246,000 

1903 ... 

1911 

161,800,000 

1904 

1912 

176,3.59,200 

1905 

1913 

180,0011,000 

IQOH    

1914 

178,000,006 

1907 

1916 

•148,000,000 

Public  Roads  in  the   United  States. 
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NATIONAL    WOMEN'S    TRADE    UNION    LEAGUE    OF    AMERICA. 

The  object  of  the  league  Is  to  promote  among  women  wage-earners  organization  Into  the  trade  unions 
ol  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

President — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins.  Sea-etary-TTeasurer — Miss  Emma  Steghagen.  Headquarters,  166 
West  Wasiilngton  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

The  officers  of  the  New  York  society  are:  President — Melinda  Scott.  TTeasurer — Florence  Wise. 
Secretary — Alice  S.  Beaa.     Headquarters,  43  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 


NEW    YORK    STATE    PARKS. 


Forest  Preserves — Adirondack  Preserve,  land, 
1,508,674.35  acres;  water,  201,827.32  acres;  total, 
1.710,501  67  acres:  CatsklU  Preserve,  113,215.15 
acres:  total  Forest  Preserves,  1,823.716.82  acres. 

St.  Lawrence  Reservation,  192  32  acres  (Jetfirson 
and  St.  Lawrence  Counties). 


Cuba  Reservation,  71i3.10  acres  (Allegany  and 
Cattaraugus  Counties). 

Lltchworth  Park,  1,000  acres;  Palisades  Park, 
18,000  acres  owned  and  4,390  "under  condemna- 
tion;" John  Boyd  Thacher  Park,  360  acres. 


PUBLIC    ROADS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(From  bulletin  issued  by  the  Office  of  Public  Roada,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture) 
STATE    HIGHWAY    MILEAGE.    JANUARY    1,    1915 


Total  of  State 

Total  All 

State  and 

State-Aid 

Roads 

Built  in 

1914. 

Total  All 

Funds,  Joint 

Surfaced 

Total  All 

Percentage 

State  and 

Roads 

State. 

Funds,  and 

Roads  In 

Public 

of  Surfaced 

State-Aid 

Maintained 

Local  Funds 

State 

Roads  in 

Roads  In 

Roads 

with  State 

Expended  in 

(Approxi- 

State. 

State 

Built  to 

Aid,  1914 

1914 

mate) 

Jan   1,  1915. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Per  Cent. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles 

Alabama 

$3,125,925 

5,491 

49,639 

11   1 

0113 

399 

Arizona  ...    . 

1,009,733 

400 

5,987 

6.7 

610 

247 

i22" 

Arkansas    .  . 

2,447,368 

1,085 

36,445 

3  0 

California  . . 

14.670.614 

9,388 

48,069 

19  5 

406 

"  l.i24 

9i9" 

Colorado.   . 

2,601,449 

655 

30,571 

2   1 

c248 

d655 

Connecticut 

5,096,782 

3,300 

12,582 

26  2 

199 

1,282 

1,125'  " 

Delaware    . 

421,411 

241 

3,000 

8  0 

10 

144 

Florida 

3,450,000 

2,625 

17,954 

14   6 

Georgia.    .. 

2.500.000 

12,. 500 

83,986 

14  9 

"/ 



Idaho 

1,3.';8,278 

611 

18,406 

3   3 

70 

■ ■ ■ ■ ioo 

Illinois 

7,937,668 

9,000 

94,141 

9  6 

99 

284 

Indiana 

13,258,761 

26,831 

63,370 

42   3 

e 

Iowa 

11,437,000 

2,505 

104.027 

2  4 

. 

Kansas 

5,436,504 

1,170 

111,536 

1.0 



Kentucky. . . 

1,718,000 

10,6,36 

58,000 

18.3 

Q 

Louisiana     . 

4,461, .506 

697 

24.962 

2.8 

75 

299 

"■■'ss' 

Maine 

3,537,596 

3,264 

25,.528 

12.8 

260 

1,323 

648 

Maryland. . .  . 

6,997,458 

2,706 

17.025 

15  9 

330 

978 

787 

Massachusetts 

6,020,609 

8.928 

17,272 

51.7 

184 

ftl,113 

967 

Michigan . 

9,516,224 

8,859 

68,906 

12.8 

694 

2,437 

1,754 

Minnesota 

■    8,225,821 

J6,206 

01,890 

6.8 

*:305 

4,242 

8,364 

Mississippi. . 

2.850,000 

1.800 

44.072 

4.1 

e 

Missouri  ... 

8,277,253 

8,000 

120,000 

6  6 

m 

m 

'6,250 

Montana    . 

2,567,289 

100 

23,319 

0.4 

Nebraska.  .  . 

3,347,062 

2.50 

80,338 

0.3 

n 

Nevada 

240,000 

65 

12.751 

0.5 

0 

New  Harapshlie 

2,052,173 

1,025 

15,116 

6.8 

149 

1,024 

"875   ' 

New  Jersey .     , 

6,542,572 

4,500 

14,842 

30.3 

102 

1,935 

2,000 

New  Mexico 

527,209 

900 

16,920 

5.3 

p50 

357 

New  York  .     .  , 

29,890.473 

22,398 

80,112 

27.9 

fl863 

r5,167 

r4,666 

North  Carolina 

3,935,000 

6,166 

49,802 

12  4 



North  Dakota 

2.365.000 

200 

61,593 

0  3 

Ohio.  .  . 

11,261.882 

28,312 

83,681 

33  8 

isi 

569 

"340 

Oklahoma 

3,375,000 

500 

71,325 

0.7 

Oregon .  .    . 

7.062,632 

3,994 

42,930 

9.3 

i25 

309 

Pennsylvania 

10,424,580 

3,976 

87,387 

4.5 

360 

1,889 

6,882 

Rhode  Inland 

584,598 

1,246 

2,121 

58.8 

2 

325 

325 

South  Carolina 

1 .000,000 

4,888 

45,549 

17.3 

/ 

South  Dakota   . 

1.421,501 

290 

56,354 

0  5 

Tennessee 

2,. 500,000 

5,5,S4 

45,913 

12   1 

Texas      ... 

8.750.000 

9,790 

128,971 

7   6 

e 

Utah  

1.156,936 

1,653 

7,970 

20  7 

.•!66 

1,072 

Vermont 

1,481,467 

3,278 

15,082 

22.7 

200 

1,631 

4,252 

Virginia 

3,915,446 

4,482 

43,399 

10  3 

?751 

2,916 

Washington.  . 

6,221.131 

4,250 

37,000 

11   5 

288 

1,024 

340 

West  Virginia 

2.532,000 

825 

31,629 

2  6 

Wisconsin  .    . 

9,118,708 

11,500 

61,090 

18  8 

"m695 

2,632 

AVyomlng.    . 

426,448 

450 

10,569 

4  3 

P 

Total 

$249,055,067 

247,490 

2,273,131 

10  9 

6,805 

35,477 

39,988 

a  Also  59  miles  of  road  graded  but  not  surfaced  6  Also  77  miles  of  road  graded  but  not  surfaced. 
C  In  addition,  2,823  miles  of  earth  road  were  graded,  d  Does  not  Include  3,500  miles  of  grading.  e  No  State 
highway  department.  ./'Convict  labor  aid  to  counties,  g  State  aid  beginning  1915.  ft  State  roads  only. 
j  Also  3,700  miles  of  graded  road,  k  Also  1,104  miles  of  grading  and  turnpiking.  m  Mileage  not  reported. 
n  State  aid  In  bridge  construction  only,  o  Maintenance  of  State  convict  road  camps,  p  Also  198  miles 
of  graded  road,  q  In  addition,  844  miles  of  town  and  county  roads,  r  State  and  county  highways  only, 
s  Also  314  miles  ol  earth  roads,     t  Also  104  miles  ot  earth  road  graded,     u  Also  602  miles  ot  grading. 
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Rowing. 


ROWING. 

YALE  VS.  HARVARD— VARSITY  EIGHTS. 
Yale  and  Harvard  eights  have  rowed  forty-nine  races,  beginning  In  1852  on  I^ke  Wlnlplseogee 
at  two  miles,  when  Harvard  won.  In  1855  the  course  was  changed  to  Springfield  and  lengthened  to 
three  miles.  Lake  Qulnslgamond  was  the  scene  Xor  nine  years,  and  Lake  Saltonstall  for  1869  After 
an  Interval  of  seven  years  the  crews  In  1876-77  went  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  when  the  four-mile  course 
was  Inaugurated.  In  1878  the  crews  changed  again  to  New  London,  Ct.  For  records  prior  to  1889 
see  1914  Almanac. 


Time.                    I 

Ti 

Datb. 

Won  By. 

Won  By. 

Winner. 

Loser. 

Winner. 

Loser. 

June 29,1889  ... 

Yale 

21.30 

21.55 

June  30, 1904  . 

Yale 

21.40}^ 

22.10 

June  27,1890.... 

Yale 

21.29 

21.40 

June  29. 1905  ... 

Yale 

22  33 

22  36 

June  26,1891.. 

Harvard.. 

21  '.^3 

21.57 

June  28,1906 

Harvard, 

23.02 

23.11 

July     1,1892  . 

Yale 

20.48 

21.42^ 

June  27  1907  ... 

Yale.   ... 

21.10 

21.13 

June    S,189d.. 

Yale 

25.01)4 

25.15 

June25,1908.. 

Harvard. 

24  10 

27  45 

Juiie2s,1894.... 

Yale..   .. 

22.47 

24.40 

July     1,1909..    . 

Harvard.. 

21.50 

22.10 

June  28, 1895.... 

Yale 

21.30 

22.05 

June  30, 1910.... 

Harvard.. 

20.46»^ 

21.04 

June  29  1899.... 

Harvard.. 

20.52^6 

21.13 

June  30, 1911.... 

Harvard.. 

22.44 

23.41^ 

June  28. 1900  . 

Yale 

21.12  4-6 

21.37  2-5 

June  21,1912  .. 

Harvard.. 

21.43J6 

22.04 

June  27,1901. .. 

Yale 

23. 3  i 

23.45 

June  20.1913   .. 

Harvard.. 

21.  \-J.% 

22.-'0 

June  26,1902. .. 

Yale 

20.20 

20.33 

Jiinel9,]914... 

Yale 

21J6 

21  16  1-5 

June  25,1903  .. 

Yale 

2019  4-0 

20.29  3-6 

June  25,1915.... 

Yale 

•M.bl 

21.13}^ 

SECOND  VARSITY  EIGHT-OARED— TWO  MILES. 

Yale,  10m.  403.;  Harvard.  10m.  43s. 

FRESHMAN  EIGHT-OARED— ONE  AND  ONE-HALF  MILES. 

The  distance  while  ordinarily  2  miles  was  reduced  to  1 H  miles  owing  to  darkness.    Yale,  8m.  ( 
vard,  8m.  10s 


.;  Har- 


INTERCOLLEGIATE 
Rowed  at  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson. 


REGATTA. 
Results  since  1900: 


VARSITY     EIGHT-OARED— FOUR     MILES. 

June  30,  1900 — Pennsylvania,  19m.  44  3-5s.;  Wisconsin,  19m.  46  2-5s.;  Cornell,  20m.  4  l-5s.; 
Columbia,  20m.  8  l-5s.;  Georgetown.  20ra.  19  l-5s. 

July  2,  1901 — Cornell,  18m.  53  l-5s.  (record);  Columbia,  18m.  583.;  Wisconsin,  19m.  6  4-5s.; 
Georgetown,  19m.  21s.;  Syracuse,  19m.  49s.;  Pennsylvania,  19m.  58  l-5s. 

June  21,  1902 — Cornell,  19m.  5  3-5s.;  Wisconsin,  19m.  13  3-5s.;  Columbia,  19m.  18  3-6s.; 
Pennsylvania,    19m.   26s.;  Syracuse,    19m.   31   2-5s.;   Georgetown,    19m.   32s. 

June  26,  1903— Cornell,  18m.  57s.;  Georgetown,  19m.  27s.;  Wisconsin,  19m.  29  2-5s.;  Penn- 
sylvania, 19m.  36  2-53.;  Columbia,  19m.  54  4-53. 

June  28,  1904 — Syracuse,  20m.  22  3-5s.;  Cornell,  20m.  31  l-5s.:  Pennsylvania,  20m.  42s.;  Co- 
lumbia, 20m.  45  2-53.;  Georgetown,  20m.  52  2-5s.;  Wisconsin,  21m.  1  1-53. 

June  29,  1905— Cornell,  20m.  29  2-5s.;  Syracuse,  21m.  47  2-5s.;  Georgetown,  21m.  49b.;  Co- 
lumbia. 21m.  53  4-5s.;  Pennsylvania.  21m.  59  4-53.;  Wisconsin,  22m.  6  l-6s. 

June  23,  1906 — Cornell.  19ra.  36  4-53.;  Pennsylvania,  19m.  43  4-5s.;  Syracuse,  19m.  45  l-5s.; 
Wisconsin,  20ra.  13  4-53.;  Columbia,  20m.  18  3-5s.;  Georgetown,  20m.  36s. 

June  26,  1907 — Cornell,  20m.  2  3-58.;  Columbia,  20m.  4s.;  Annapolis,  20m.  13  4-5s.;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 20m.  33  2-5s.;  Wisconsin,  Georgetown,  Syracuse. 

June  27.  1908 — Syracuse,  19m.  34  1-53.;  Columbia,  19m.  35  l-5s.;  Cornell,  19m.  39s.;  Penn- 
sylvania,  19m.  52  3-5s.;   Wisconsin,  20m.  43  4-5s. 

July  2,  1909 — Cornell,  19m.  2s.;  Columbia,  19m.  4  2-5s.;  Syracuse,  19m.  15  l-5s.;  Wisconsin, 
19m.  24  l-5s.;  Pennsylvania,   19m.  32  l-5s. 

June  25.  1910 — Cornell,  20m.  42  1-53.;  Pennsylvania.  20m.  44  1  5s.;  Columbia,  20m.  54  l-5s.; 
Syracuse,  21m.  1  3-5s.;  Wisconsin,  21m.  15  3-5s. 

June  27.  1911 — Cornell,  20m.  10  4-5s.;  Columbia,  20m.  16  4-53.;  Pennsylvania,  20m.  33s.;  Wis- 
consin, 20m    343.:  Syracuse,  21m.  3  2-5s. 

June  29,  1912 — Cornell,  19m.  31  2-5s.;  Wisconsin,  19m.  35  2-5s.;  Columbia,  19m.  4 Is.;  Syracuse, 
19m.  47s.;  Pennsylvania,  19m.  553.;  Stanford,  20m.  25s. 

June  21,  1913 — Syracuse.  19m.  28  3-5s.;  Cornell,  19m.  31s.;  Washington,  19m.  33s.;  Wisconsin, 
19m.  36s.;  Columbia,   19m.  38  l-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  20m.  11  1-58. 

June  26,  1914^Columbla,  19m.  37  4-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  19m.  41s.;  Cornell,  19m.  44  l-5s.;  Syra- 
cuse, 19m.  59  2-.5s  ;  Washington,  20m.  1  3-5s  ;  Wisconsin,  20m.  20s. 

June  28,  1915 — Cornell,  19m.  36  3-5s.;  Leland  Stanford,  19m.  37  4-5s.;  Syracuse,  19m.  43  3-5s.;  Colum- 
bia. 20m.;  Pennsylvania,  20m.  10  l-5s 

VARSITY  FOUR-OARED — TWO  MILES. 
Winners — 1900,  Pennsylvania,  10m.  31  l-5s.;  1901,  Cornell,  11m.  39  3-5s.;  1902,  Cornell,  10m. 
43  3-5s.:  1903,  Cornell.  10m.  34s.:  1904,  Cornel),  10m.  63  3-5s.;  1905,  Syracuse,  10m.  15  2-5s.;  1906, 
Cornell,  10m.  35  l-5s.:  1907.  Syracuse,  10m.  37  l-5s  ;  Cornell,  10m.  40s.;  Pennsylvania,  10m.  49s.; 
Columbia.  10m.  59  3-53.;  1908,  Syracuse,  10m.  52  4-53.;  Columbia,  11m.  6  3-6s.;'  Pennsylvania, 
lOra.  57  4-53.;  1909,  Cornell,  10m.  Is.;  Syracuse,  10m.  10s.;  Columbia,  10m.  12.s.;  Pennsylvania, 
10m.  27  2-5s.;  1910,  Cornell.  11m.  37  4-53.;  Syracuse,  11m.  43  2-5.S. ;  Columbia,  11m.  48  l-5s.;  Penn- 
sylvania, 12m.  22s.:  1911,  Cornell,  Syracuse,  Columbia,  Pennsylvania.  No  time  taken.  1912, 
Cornell,  10m.  34  1-53.;  Columbia.  10m.  41  l-5s.:  Syracuse,  10m.  58  3-5s.:  Pennsylvania.  11m.  23  2-5s.; 
1913,  Cornell,  10m.  47  2-56.;  Pennsylvania,  10m.  52  l-Ss.;  Columbia,  10m.  54  4-5s.;  Wisconsin, 
10m.  58  4-5S.;  Washington,  12m.  8  3-5s. 

JUNIOR  EIGHT-OARED — TWO  MILES. 
In  1914  the  four-oared  varsity  crew  two-mile  race  was  succeeded  by  a  two-mile  race  for  eight-oared 
crews  known  as  junior  or  second  crews.  Results  to  date:  1914,  Cornell,  11m.  15  2-5S.:  Columbia,  11m. 
25  2-53.;  Pennsylvania,  11m.  33  2-5s.;  Syracuse,  11m.  30  3-58.  Winning  crew:  Bow,  T.  S.  Kraft;  2,  R  G. 
Bird;  3,  A.  L.  Boegehold:  4,  J.  C.  Smaltz;  5,  F.  H.  Rayfield;  6,  R.  M.  Smith;  7,  K.  H.  Fernow:  stroke,  C. 
Andrus.  1915,  Cornell,  10m.  l-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  10m.  6s.;  Columbia,  10m.  7  l-5s.  Winning  crew:  Bow, 
F.  H.  Rayfield:  2,  L.  D.  Klngsland,  2d;  3,  G.  E.  Lund;  4,  L.  R.  Lyttle;  5,  G.  G.  Terrlberry;  6,  G.  D.  Stahl; 
7,  D.  S.  Morgan;  stroke,  H.  J.  Brookes. 
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FrtESHMAN     EIGHT-OARED — TWO     MILES. 
Winners — 1900,    Wisconsin.   9m.   45  2-53.;   1901,   Pennsylvania,    lOm.   20   1-53.;   1902,   Cornell, 
flm.  39  4-5s.;  1903,  Cornell,  9m.  18s.;  1904,  Syracuse,   10m.   Is.;    1905,   Cornell,  9m.  35  2-5s.;   1906, 
Syracuse,  9m.  51  3-5s.;   1907,   Wisconsin,    9m.  58s.;    Syracuse,    10m.   3s.;    Pennsylvania,    10m.   4s.: 
Columbia,    10m.  5  2-5s.;   Cornell.    10m.  7  4-5s.;    1908,  Cornell,  9m.  20  2-5s.;  Syracuse,  9m.  38  3-5s.: 
Columbia.  9m.  43b.;  Wisconsin,  9m.  55  l-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  10m.  423.;  1909,  Cornell,  9m.  11  3-5s.; 
Syracuse,  Ora.  14  3-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  9m.  21s.;  Wisconsin,  9m.  22  1-53.;  Columbia,  9m.  26s.;  1910 
Cornell,  10m.  40  l-5s.;  Columbia,  10m.  53  2-53.;  Syracuse,  10m.  53  4-6s.;  Pennsylvania,  11m.  9  l-5s.; 
Wisconsin,   Urn.    15   1-53.;   1911.   Columbia,    10m.    13   1-53.;  Cornell,  10m.   20  2-53.;   Syracuse.    lOra 
23  l-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  10m.  24  4-5s.;  Wisconsin,  10m.  38s.;  1912,  Cornell,  9m.  31  2-5s.;  Wisconsin 
9m.  35  2-5s.;  Syracuse,  9m.  42  3-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  9m.  46  2-5s.;  Columbia,  9m.  47s.;  1913,  Cornell, 
10m.  4  4-53.;   Wisconsin,   10m.  7  4-5s.;  Syracuse,   10m.   14  3-5s.;   Pennsylvania,   10m.  25  2-5s.;   Co- 
lumbia, lOra.  29s.;  1914,    Cornell,  10m.  26s.;    Syracuse,  10m.  60  l-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  10m.  50  2-5s.- 
Columbia.  10m.  56  l-5s.;  Wisconsin,  10m.  593.;  1915,  Syracuse,  9m.  29  3-53.;  Cornell,  9m.  438  ;  Columbia, 
9m.  47  4-53.;  Pennsylvania,  10m.  1  2-5s. 

BEST     INTERCOLLEGIATE     RECORDS. 
Varsity  elght-oared,  lour-ralle  race:     Cornell.  July  2,  1901,  18m.  53  1-53.       Varsity  four-oared, 
two-mile  race:  Cornell,  June  28,  1915,  10m.  I-5s.      Freshman  elght-oared,  two-mile  race:  Cornell,   July  2. 
1909,  9m.  11  3-5s. 

THE     OXFORD-CAMBRIDGE     BOAT     RACES. 
Not  held  In  1915  owing  to  the  war.    For  previous  winners  see  1915  Auhanac. 

COLLEGE    DUAL    AND   TRIANGULAR    REGATTAS. 
April  3 — Philadelphia.  Pa.      1  mile  550  yards — Yale  defeated  Pennsylvania  In  varsity   eight  in  7m 
563.  and  Junior  eight  In  7m.  588. 

April  10 — Oakland.  Cal.  3  miles — Inland  Stanford  defeated  University  of  Washington  and  University 
of  California.     Time — 15m.  37  4-5s 

April  17 — Annapolis.  Md.  1  5-8  miles — Princeton  varsity  eight  defeated  Naval  Academy.  7m  2s  ; 
Naval  Academv  fourth-class  eight  defeated  Princeton  freshmen.  6m.  52s. 

April  24 — Annapolis,  Md.     1  5-8  miles — Harvard  varsity  eight  defeated  Naval  Academy   6m.  52s. 

May  8 — Princeton,  N.  J.  1  7-8  miles,  varsity  eights — Princeton  defeated  Columbia.  Pennsylvania 
third.     No  time  taken. 

May  15 — Princeton.  N.  J.  1  7-8  miles,  varsity  eights — Yale,  9m.  9  2-5s.;  Cornell,  9m  10  3-5s  ;  Prince- 
ton, 9m   21  2-5s. 

May  22 — Ithaca,  N.  Y.  2  miles,  varsity  elehts — Harvard  defeated  Cornell  by  1-2  length  Freshman 
eights — Cornell  defeated  Harvard  by  1  1-2  lengths. 

May  29 — Cambridge,  Mass.  1  mile,  eights — Union  Boat  Club,  Boston, .defeated  Harvard,  third  crew. 
Tume — 5m.  22s. 

IMPORTANT   REGATTAS  OF    1915. 

May  22— Philadelphia,  Pa.  Airierlcan  Rowing  Association,  Schuylkill  River.  Results:  First  single 
sculls — Won  by  J.  B.  Kelly,  Vesper  Boat  Club,  Philadelphia;  James  B.  Ayer,  Union  Boat  Club,  Boston, 
second.  Time — 7m.  52  2-5s.  Two  starters.  Second  single  sculls — Won  by  Arthur  Osman,  Syracuse 
University;  Carpenter,  Harvard,  second;  Livingston,  Nonpareil  Boat  Club,  New  York,  third.  Time — 
8m.  22  1-53.  Special  four-oared  shells  for  United  States  Navy  Cup^Won  by  Undine  Barge  Club,  Phila- 
delphia; University  of  Pennsylvania,  second.  Time — 7m.  14  3-53.  Only  two  starters.  Freshman  elght- 
oared  shells — Won  by  Syracuse  University;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  second.  Time — 6m.  50  3-5s. 
Two  starters.  First  double  sculls — Won  by  Vesper  Boat  Club,  Philadelphia  (Walter  Smith,  bow;  J  B. 
Kelly,  stroke);  University  Barge  Club,  Philadelphia,  second;  Metropolitan  Rowing  Club,  New  York,  third. 
Time — 7m.  52  2-53.  First  eight-oared  shell — Won  by  University  of  Pennsylvania  Junior  crew;  Union  Boat 
Club,  Boston,  second;  Harvard  University  sophomore  crew,  third.  Time — 6m.  41  3-5s.  First  four-oared 
sculls — Won  by  Philadelphia  Bargip' Club;  Union  Boat  Club,  Boston,  second.  Time — 7m.  13s.  Two 
starters.  Junior  collegiate  eight-oared  sheila — Won  by  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Harvard,  second; 
Princeton,  third.  Time — 6m.  41  3-5s  First  four-oared  shells — Won  by  University  Barge  Club,  Philadel- 
phia; Vesper  Boat  Club   Philadelphia,  second.     Time — 7m.  41  2-53.     Two  starters. 

June  19 — Philadelphia,  Pa.  Schuylkill  Club,  Schuylkill  River.  Junior  elght-oared  shells — Won  by 
Vesper  Boat  Club,  Philadelphia.  Senior  singles — Won  by  J  B.  Kelly,  Vesper  Boat  Club.  Four-oared 
shells — Won  by  University  Barge  Club,  Philadelphia.  Junior  singles — Won  by  Edward  Schmidheiser, 
Undine  Barge  Club,  Philadelphia.     Junior  four-oared  gigs — Won  by  Undine  Barge  Club 

July  3 — New  York  City.  Tenth  annual  regatta  of  the  Hudson  River  Rowing  Association  on  the 
Woodcliff  course  on  the  Hudson.  Results:  Intermediate  double  gigs — Won  by  Active  Boat  Club,  with 
V.  Gunther,  bow;  F.  Muller,  stroke;  Bayonne  Rowing  Association,  second.  Junior  double  gigs — Won  by 
Wahnetah' Boat  Club  (J.  Ryan,  bow;  J.  Callgan.  stroke);  Rosedale  Boat  Club,  second;  Metropolitan  Rowing 
Club,  third  Junior  four-oared  gigs — Won  by  New  Rochelle  Rowing  Club;  Nassau  Boat  Club,  second; 
Bayonne  Rowing  Association,  third.  Senior  four-oared  barges — Won  by  Hudson  Boat  Club;  Rosedale 
Boat  Club,  second.  Junior  single  gigs — Won  by  F.  Dalrxmple,  New  Rochelle  Rowing  Club;  J.  F.  Brodigan, 
Hudson  Boat  Club,  second:  P  C.  Hanbury,  Waverly  Boat  Club,  third  Junior  four-oared  barges — Won  by 
Bayonne  Rowing  Association;  Rosedale  Boat  Club,  second;  Woodcliff  Boat  Club,  third. 

July  5*-Phlladelphia,  Pa.  People's  regatta,  Schuylkill  course.  Results:  Junior  single  sculls — Won  by 
E.  B  Morris.  Jr.,  Undine  Barge  Club;  Albert  Brady,  Vesper  Boat  Club, second;  W.  Haase,  Penn  Barge  Club, 
third  Time — 8m.  21  3-53.  Senior  single  sculls — Won  by  T.  J.  Rooney,  Ravenswood  B.  C;  Waldo  Smith, 
New  York  A.  C  ,  second;  Leo  Scharfe,  Arundel  Boat  Club,  third.  Time — 8m.  42  2-5b.  Junior  quadruple 
sculls — Won  by  First  Bohemian  Boat  Club;  Malta  Boat  Club,  second;  Penn  Barge  Club,  third.  Time — 
7m.  38  2-5s  Intermediate  single  sculls — Won  by  Frank  Patchell,  Columbia  Boat  Club;  John  Engle.  Vesper 
Boat  Club,  second;  Harry  Jeantcke,  Union  Boat  Club,  third.  Time — 8m.  44s.  Junior  eight-oared  shell — 
Won  by  Analostan  Boat  Club;  Malta  Boat  Club,  second.  '  Time — 6m.  15s.  Senior  four-oared  shells — Won 
by  University  Barge  Club;  New  York  A.  C,  second;  Analoston  Boat  Club,  third.  Time — 7m.  15s.  Senior 
quadruple  sculls — Won  by  Philadelphia  Barge  Club;  New  York  A.  C  ,  second  Time— 7m.  15s.  Junior 
double  sculls — ^Won  by  Arundel  Boat  Club  (Alius,  bow;  Johnston,  2);  Malta  Boat  Club,  second;  Crescent 
Boat  Club,  third  Time — 7m.  58  2-5s.  Intermediate  quadruple  sculls — Won  by  Vesper  Boat  Club;  Metro- 
politan Rowing  Club,  second;  First  Bohemian  Boat  Club,  third.  Time — 7m.  32s.  Intermediate  four- 
oared  gig — Won  by  Arundel  Boat  Club;  Undine  Barge  Club,  second.  Time — 7m.  46  2-5s.  Association 
single  sculls — Won  by  R.  H,  Pearce,  Nonpareil  Rowing  Club;  N.  E  Cox,  Malta  Boat  Club,  second;  J.  New- 
lin,  Philadelphia  Barge  Club,  third.  Time — 8m.  lOs.  Intermediate  double  sculls — Won  by  University 
Barge  Club  (Nalle,  bow;  Tilghman,  stroke);  Columbia  Boat  Club,  second;  Potomac  Boat  Club,  third. 
Time — 7m.  468.  Senior  double  sculls — Won  by  Vesper  Boat  Club  (Smith,  bow;  Kelly,  stroke);  Philadelphia 
Barge  Club,  second  Time — 7m.  34  2-5s.  Junior  four-oared  gig — Won  by  Nonpareil  Rowing  Club;  Malta 
Boat  Club,  second;  Arundel  Boat  Club,  third  Time — 7m.  44s.  Senior  elght-oared  shell^ — Won  by  Undine 
Boat  Club;  Analostan  Boat  Club,  second:  New  York  A.  C,  third.  Time — 6m.  348.  Intermediate  elght- 
oared  shells— After  dead  heat  had  been  rowed  between  Analostan  Boat  Club  and  Vesper  Boat  Club  the  latter 
won.    Time — 7m.  28s. 
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August  13  and  14 — Springfield,  Mass.  National  regatta  on  the  Connecticut  River.  First  day — Results- 
Junior  elght-oared  shells — Won  by  Duluth  Boat  Club,  Duluth;  Detroit  Boat  Club,  Detroit,  second;  Spring- 
field Boat  Club.  Springfield,  and  In?leside  Boat  Club,  Holyolie,  tied  for  third.  Time — 5m.  55s  Senior 
quarter-raile  dash  (single  sculls) — Won  by  W  M.  Hoover,  Duluth  Boat  Club,  Waldo  Smith,  New  York  A.  C  , 
New  Yorlc,  second;  Henry  Heller,  Metropolitan  Rowing  Club,  New  York,  third.  Time — -Im.  Ss.  Intermediate 
four-oared  shells — Won  by  Duluth  Boat  Club,  Duluth;  Nonpareil  Rowing  Club,  New  York,  second.  Time — 
7m.  7  3-5s.  Senior  four-oared  shells — Won  by  Duluth  Boat  Club,  Duluth;  University  Barge  Club,  Phila- 
delphia, second;  Detroit  Boat  Club,  Detroit,  third.  Time— 6m.  52  4-58.  Intermediate  double  sculls — 
Won  by  Duluth  Boat  Club,  Duluth;  Union  Boat  Club,  Boston,  second;  Rockrimmon  Boat  Club,  Springfield, 
third.  Time — ^7m.  47s.  Intermediate  single  sculls — -Won  by  Henry  Heller,  Metropolitan  Rowing  Club, 
New  York;  Newton  Darling,  Union  Boat  Club,  Boston,  second;  Frank  Hardina,  Springfield  Boat  Club, 
third  Time — 8m.  50s.  Senior  double  sculls — Won  by  Duluth  Boat  Club,  Duluth;  Vesper  Boat  Club, 
Philadelphia,  second;  Riverside  Boat  Club,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  third.  Time — 7m.  3s.  Second  day — Robert 
Dibble  of  the  Don  Rowing  Club  of  Toronto  successfully  defended  his  championship  single  sculls  title  by 
defeating  his  last  year's  opponent,  J.  B.  Kelly  of  the  Vesper  Boat  Club  of  Philadelphia.  Results:  Elght- 
oared  shells — Won  by  Duluth  Boat  Club;  Rockrimmon  Club,  Springfield,  second;  Atlanta  Boat  Club, 
Springfield,  third.  Time — 5ra.  30  3-5s.  Senior  International  four-oared  shells — Won  by  Duluth  Boat 
Club,  Duluth;  University  Barge  Club,  Philadelphia,  second;  Union  Boat  Club,  Boston,  third.  Time — 6m. 
14  3-5s  Senior  quadruple  sculls — Won  by  Duluth  Boat  Club,  Duluth;  New  York  A.  C  ,  New  York,  second. 
Time — 5m.  45  4-53  Championship  senior  single  sculls — Won  by  Robert  Dibble,  Don  Rowing  Club, 
Toronto,  by  one  length;  J.  B.  Kelly,  Vesper  Boat  Club,  Philadelphia,  second.  Time — 7m.  27  3-5s.  Kelly's 
time — Iro.  29s.  Intermediate  eight-oared  shells — Won  by  Duluth  Boat  Club,  Duluth;  Minnesota  Boat 
Club,  St.  Paul,  second;  Detroit  Boat  Club,  Detroit,  thii-d.  Time — 5m.  34  4-5s.  Senior  single  sculls 
(association) — Won  by  Waldo  Smith,  New  York  A.  C,  New  York;  W.  M.  Hoover,  Duluth  Boat  Club, 
Duluth,  second;  J  T.  Rooney,  Ravenswood  Boat  Club,  Long  Island  City,  third      Time — 7m.  35  2-5s 

September  (5 — -Pliiladelphia,  Pa.  Twenty-sixth  annual  Middle  States  Regatta  over  Schuylkill  course. 
Results:  Junior  single  sculls — Won  by  W.  Hannegan,  New  York  A.  C;  N.  D.  McFarland,  Ariel  Rowing  Club, 
Baltimore,  second;  Ralph  J.  Adams,  Columbia  Boat  Club,  Pittsburgh,  third.  Time — 7m.  159.  Junior 
four-oared  gigs — Won  by  Malta  Boat  Club.  Philadelpliia;  Virginia  Boat  Club,  Richmond,  second;  Arundel 
Boat  Club,  Baltimore,  third.  Time — 6m  1  2-5s.  Senior  single  sculls  (140-pound  class) — Won  by  W.  H. 
Hart,  Metropolitan  Rowing  Club,  New  York;  G.  W.  Allison,  West  Philadelphia  Boat  Club,  second;  Frank 
Patchell,  Columbia  Boat  Club,  Pittsburgh,  disqualified.  Time — 6m.  35  2-5s.  Senior  single  sculls — Won 
by  J.  B  Kelly,  Vesper  Boat  Club,  Philadelphia;  T.  J  Rooney,  Ravenswood  Boat  Club,  Long  Island  City, 
second;  H.  H.  Livingston.  .Nonpareil  Rowing  Club,  New  York,  third.  Time — 5m.  123.  Intermediate 
single  sculLs — Won  by  Edward  Schmidheiser,  Undine  Barge  Club,  Philadelphia;  D.  L.  Haws,  Jr.,  Fairmount 
Rowing  Association,  Pliiladelphia,  second;  W.  L.  Aliens,  Arundel  Boat  Club,  Baltimore,  third.  Time — 
6m.  17s.  Junior  double  sculls — Won  by  Pennsylvania  Boat  Club.  Philadelphia;  Malta  Boat  Club,  Phila- 
delphia, second;  West  Philadelphia  Boat  Club,  third.  Time — 6m.  3-5s.  Intermediate  four-oared  gigs — • 
Won  by  Wahneta  Boat  Club,  Flushing,  L.  I.;  Malta  Boat  Club,  Philadelphia,  second;  Arundel  Boat  Club, 
Baltimore,  third.  Time — 5m.  50s.  Second  quadruple  sculls — Won  by  Philadelphia  Barge  Club;  Vesper 
Boat  Club,  Philadelphia,  second.  Time — 5m.  5s.  Association  senior  single  sculls — Won  by  Henry  Heller, 
Metropolitan  Rowing  Club,  New  York;  J.  E  Newlin,  Philadelphia  Barge  Club,  second;  Theobald  Clark, 
Philadelphia  Barge  Club,  third.  Time — 6m  19  4-5s  Senior  four-oared  shells  (140-pound  class)- — Won 
by  Ariel  Rowing  Club,  Baltimore;  West  Philadelphia  Boat  Club,  second.  Time — 6m.  Junior  quadruple 
sculls — Won  by  Metropolitan  Rowing  Club,  New  York;  Potomac  Boat  Club,  Washington,  second;  New 
Rochelle.  N.  Y.  Rowing  Club,  third.  Time — 5m.  35  4-5s.  Junior  elght-oared  shells— Won  by  Potomac 
Boat  Club;  Virginia  Boat  Club.  Richmond,  second;  Vesper  Boat  Club,  Philadelphia,  third.  Time — 5m.  178. 
Intermediate  double  sculls — Won  by  Potomac  Boat  Club;  Undine  B^t  Club,  Philadelphia,  second;  Vesper 
Boat  Club,  third.  Time — 5m.  56  2-5s.  Senior  double  sculls — Won  by  Vesper  Boat  Club;  Pennsylvania 
Boat  Club,  second.  No  time  taken  Senior  double  sculls  (140-poimd  class)-— Won  by  Malta  Boat  Club; 
Columbia  Boat  Club.  Pittoburgh.  second;  West  Philadelphia  Boat  Club,  third.  Time — 5m.  57  4-5s. 
Senior  eight-oared  sliells — Won  by  Vesper  Boat  Club,  Philadelphia;  Undine  Barge  Club,  Philadelphia,  second; 
Analostan  Boat  Club,  Washington,  D    C,  third.     Time — 5m.  13s. 

September  12 — New  York  City.  New  York  Rowing  Association  Regatta,  Harlem  River.  Results: 
Junior  single  gigs,  one  mile — Won  by  J.  S.  Roberts,  Nonpareil;  F.  Sobotka,  First  Bohemian,  second;  J.  L. 
Shea,  Sheepshead  Bay,  third.  Time — •5m.  32s.  Senior  double  shells — Won  by  Nonpareil  crew  (ia.  H. 
Livingston,  stroke;  R.  H.  Pearce,  bow);  Ravenswood  crew,  second.  Time — 4m.  558.  Junior  double  gigs — 
Won  by  Nonpareil  crew  (J  P.  Keenan,  stroke;  J.  S.  Roberts,  bow);  Rosedale  crew,  second.  Time — 6m.  2s. 
Junior  four-oared  gigs — Won  by  Metropolitan  crew;  Varuna  Boat  Club,  second; Atlanta  crew,  third.  Time — 
5m.  35s.  Senior  singles,  quarter-mile  dash — Won  by  T.  J.  Rooney,  Ravenswood;  R.  H.  Pearce,  Nonpareil, 
Becond;  S.  G.  Bennett,  Sheepshead  Bay  Rowing  Club,  third.     Time — Im.  18  3-58. 

CANADIAN   SCXJLLING   CHAMPIONSHIP. 

August  7 — St.  Catherine's,  Ontario.  Robert  Dibble.  Don  Rowing  Club,  Toronto,  holderjiwon;  Butler, 
Argonaut  Club,  Toronto,  second;  Sheehan,  Celtic  Club,  Buffalo,  third. 


POLO. 

There  wa''  no  international  match  between  representative  teams  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
and  the  International  Challenge  Cup  remains  therefore  in  possession  of  England.  Previous  cup  matches: 
1886,*,t  Newport,  Great  Britain  won  by  10  to  4  and  14  to  2;  1900,  Hurlingham  Club,  one  game.  Great  Britain 
won,  8  to  2;  1902,  Hurlingham  Club,  first  game,  America  won,  2  to  1;  second  and  third  games.  Great  Britain 
won.  6  to  1  and  7  to  1;  1909.  Hurlingham  Club,  America  won,  9  to  5  and  8  to  2;  1911,  Meadow  Brook  Club, 
America  won,  4H  to  3  and  4V^  to  3H;  1913,  Meadow  Brook  Club,  America  won,  5M  to  3  and  4H  to  4)i; 
1914,  at  Meadow  Brook  Club  Field,  Westbury,  L.  I.,  Great  Britain  won  in  two  straight  games  by  8H  to  3 
and  4  to  2M. 

The  polo  championship  of  America  was  won  by  Meadow  Brook  Club  (Rayii.ond  Belmont,  J.  M.  Water- 
bury,  Malcolm  Stevenson  and  Devereux  Milbtim)  at  Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I.,  July  31,  defeating  Great  Neck 
by  14  to  H. 

General  activity  and  number  of  matches  played  equalled  those  of  1914,  and  the  most  prominent  teams 
were:  Meadow  Brook  Club,  Great  Neck,  Cooperstown,  Point  Judith,  Philadelphia  Country  Club,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Fifth  United  States  Cavalry  team,  Aiken,  Piping  Rock,  Rumson,  Islip,  Devon. 
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THE    AMERICAN    TURF. 

WINNERS   OF    IMPORTANT    EVENTS. 

METROPOLITAN    HANDICAP,    BELMONT    PARK. 

(Distance,  1  mile ) 


Year 


1905t. 
1906  . 
1907. . 
1908. . 
1909. . 
1910.. 
1913.. 
1914  . 
1915.. 


O^^ner.  Winner,  Second,  and  Third. 


James  R.  Keene's  Sysonby, )  „„, ,  ,  _,,  , 

O.  L.  Richard's  Race  King,  (  Colonial  Girl 

J.  A.  Drake's  Grapple,  Dandelion,  Oxford 

J.  H.  Mccormick's  Glorlfler,  Okenlte,  Roseben 

B  Schreiber's  Jack  Atkln,  Restlgouche,  Don  Creole 

S.  C.  HUdreth's  King  James,  Fayette,  Juggler     

Oneck  Stable's  Fashion  Plate,  Prince  Imperial,  Jack  Atkln 

H.  P.  AVhitney's  Whisk  Broom  II  ,  G.  M.  Miller,  Sam  Jackson 

C.  H   Robblns's  Buskin,  Figlnny,  Rock  View 

Aui;.  Belmont's  Stroroboll,  Sharpshooter,  Flying  F.alry 


Time. 


1.41  3-5 

$9,230 

1.39 

10,850 

1.40  4-5 

10,570 

1  38  3-5 

9,620 

1.40 

3,875 

1  37  4-5 

5,000 

1.39 

2,500 

1.37  4-5 

2.500 

1 .  39  4-5 

2.350 

Value. 


t  Dead  heat 


THE    FUTURITY,    SHEEPSHEAD    BAY. 
(Distance.  6  furlongs.) 


Year 

Owner.  Winner.  Second,  and  Third 

Time. 

Value. 

1904  . . 

1905  .  .    . 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910* 

1913* 

1914*.... 
1915t.... 

H.  B.  Duryea's  Artful,  Tradition,  Sysonby 

Orraondale  Stable's  Ormondale,  Timber,  Belmere     . . 

W.  Lakeland's  Electioneer,  Pope  Joan,  De  Mund 

James  R   Keene's  Colin.  Bar  None.  Chapultepec .            ... 

James  R  Keene's  Maskette.  Sir  Martin,  Helmet 

James  R  Keene's  Sweep.  Candleberry.  Grasmere 

S.  C.  HUdreth's  Novelty.  Bashti.  Love  Not 

H.  P.  Whitney's  Pennant.  Southern  Maid.  Addle  M 

Quincy  Stable's  Trojan,  Kaskaskia,  Harry  Junior. . .  . 

L.  S.  Thompson's  Thunderer.  Bromo,  Achievement 

1   11  4-5 
1   11  4-5 
1   13  3-5 
1   11  1-5 
1   11  1-5 
1.114-5 
1   12  1-5 
1   15 
1   16  4-5 
1.11  4-5 

S42,880 
38,680 
37.270 
21,830 
24,985 
25,710 
10,000 
15,000 
16,010 
23,450 

*  Run  at  Saratoga. 


t  Run  at  Belmont  Park. 

BROOKLYN    HANDICAP.    GRAVESEND. 
(Distance,  1 M  miles  ) 


Year. 

1                                     Owner,  Winner,  Second,  and  Third. 

Time. 

Value. 

1905 

Ijames  R.  Keene's  Delhi,  Ostrich,  Grazlallo 

2  06  2-5 

$15,800 

1906     . . . 

|J.  W  Fuller's  Tokulon,  Dandelion,  The  Picket 

2  05  3-5 

15.800 

1907 

James  R   Keene's  Superman,  Beacon  Light,  Nealon. . .           

James  R   Keene's  Celt,  Fair  Play,  Master  Robert      .... 

2  09 

15,800 

1908  . . . 

2  04  1-5 

19,750 

1909  .... 

S  C   HUdreth's  King  Jamea,  Restlgouche,  Celt 

2  04 

3,850 

1910..      . 

S.  C.  HUdreth's  Fitz  Herbert,  Olambala,  Prince  Imperial 

2  05  3-5 

6,000 

1913*   ... 

H  P  Wliltr?ey's  Whisk  Broom  II.,  G   M.  Miller.  Sam  Jackson  . 

2  03  2-5 

3,025 

1914*     . 

R   J.  Mackenzie's  Buckhorn,  Baskln.  Rock  View. 

2  08 

3.350 

1915* 

R.  T.  Wilson's  Tartar.  Roamer.  Borrow 

1 .  50  3-5t 

3.950 

*  Run  at  Belmont  Park,  LI      t  1915  distance,  1  H  miles. 

BRIGHTON    HANDICAP,    BRIGHTON    BEACH. 
(Distance  l>i  mllea.) 


Year     ]                                     Owner,  Winner,  Second,  and  Third. 

Time 

Value 

1903 

1904  .... 

1905  .  .    . 

1906 

1907 

1908-09.  . 
1910*. . . . 

J.  B.  Haggln's  Waterboy,  Roehampton,  River  Pirate    .... 
Capt  S.  S.  Brown's  Broomstick,  Irish  Lad,  Highball  . 

H.  P   Whitney's  Artful.  Ort  Wells,  Beldame 

W.  S.  Williams's  Ram's  Horn.  First  Mason.  Tokalon.     .  .            .        ^ 
James  R   Keene's  Peter  Pan.  McCarter.  Montgomery 

Not  run 

R.  T   Wilson  Jr.'s  Olambela.  Hampton  Court,  Czar 

2  03  1-5 
2  02  4-5 
2  04  4-5 
2  03  3-5 
2.03  2-5 

■  2.06  3-5 

$8,000 
21,750 
21,750 
19,750 
19,750 

6,000 ' 

*  Run  at  Empire  City  Race  Track 

EXCELSIOR    HANDICAP,    JAMAICA. 
(Distance,  1  1-16  miles  ) 


Year. 

Owner,  Winner,  Second,  and  Third 

Time 

Value. 

1903  .... 

1904 

1905 

1906. .  . . 

1907 

1908. .  . . 

1909 

1910  .  .. 
1915 

W.  C.  Whitney's  Blackstock,  Heno,  Yellow  Tail .      . 

F.  R.  Doctor's  Rostand.  Red  Knight,  Lord  Badge 

.Albemarle  Stable's  Santa  Catallna.  Rapid  Water.  Sinister 

Newcastle  Stable's  Merry  Lark.  Ormonde's  Right.  Eugenia  Burch. 
T.  D.  Sullivan's  Dr.  Gardner.  Glorlfler.  Cairngorm  .                          .    . 

Newcastle  Stable's  McCarter.  Jack  Atkln.  Rifleman                            

Not  run .... 

G.  W.  Heflner's  Guy  Fisher.  Fayett*.  Arasee ... 

J.  W.  Messervy's  Addle  M.,  Stromboll,  Short  Grass 

1  46  2-5 
1  45  3-5 
1  46  2-5 
1  47  1-5 
1.48  1-5 
1.46 

S6,730 
6,660 
6,450 
7,350 
7.350 
6.850 

1.46 
1.45  4-5 

'2.566 
2,500 

CARTER    HANDICAP.    AQUEDUCT. 
(Distance.  7  furlongs,  not  run  in  1909.  1911-1913  ) 


Year 


Owner,  Winner,  Second,  and  Third. 


I     Time       |   Value. 


1904.. 
1905. . 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1910  . 
1914.. 
1915.. 


N.  Bennington's  Beldame.  Peter  Paul.  Wotan 

Sydney  Paget's  Ormonde's  Right.  Roseben,  Little  Em .  . . 
D.  C.  Johnson's  Roseben,  Southern  Cross,  lied  Knight.. . 

J.  H.  McCormlck's  Glorlfler,  Roseben,  Don  Diego 

B.  Schreiber's  Jack  Atkln,  Red  River,  Chapultepec 

John  W   Schorr's  Gretna  Green,  Alfred  Nobel,  Fair  West, 

Andrew  Miller's  Roamer,  Borrow,  Flying  Fairy 

S.  L.  Parson's  Phosphor,  Pomette  Bleu,  Leo  Skolny 


27 
26  4-5 

26  2-5 
28  1-5 

27  4-5 
27 

24  4-5 
30 


$7,710 
7.100 
7.850 
7,850 
6,850 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
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SUBURBAN   HANDICAP,    SHEEPSHEAD   BAY. 
(Distance,  IM  miles.) 


Year. 

Owner,  Winner,  Second,  and  Third. 

Time. 

Value. 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908  . .    . 

1909 

1910...    . 
1913*.  .    . 
1915»t... 

E.  R  Thomas's  Herml.s.  The  Picket,  Irish  Lad 

August  Belmont's  Beldame,  P*roper,  First  Mason 

A   Shield's  Go-Between,  Dandelion,  Colonial  Girl 

C.  E   Durnell's  Nealon,  Montgomery,  Beacon  Light      

James  R.  Keene's  Ballot,  King  James,  Fair  Play 

S.  C.  Hlldreth's  Fitz  Herbert,  Alfred  Noble,  Fayette           

R  T.  Wilson  Jr.'s  Olambala,  Prince  Imperial,  Ballot... 

H.  P.  Whitney's  Whisli  Broom  II.,  Lahore,  Meridian 

A.  Belmont's  Stromboli,  Sam  Jaclison,  Sharpshooter 

2  05 
2  05  3-5 
2  05  1-5 
2.06  2-5 
2.03 
2  03  2-5 

2.04  2-5 
2  00 

2.05  2-5 

$16,800 

16,800 

16,800 

16,800 

19,750 

3,850 

6,000 

3,000 

5,000 

*  Run  at  Belmont  Park,  L.  I.    t  Not  run  in  1914. 


SARATOGA    HANDICAP,    SARATOGA. 
(Distance,  114  miles.) 


Year 

Owner,  Winner,  Second,  and  Third. 

Time. 

Value. 

1903  . 
1904 

1905  . . 

1906  . 

1907  .  . 

1908  . .    . 

1909  .  .  . 

J   B.  Haggin's  Waterboy,  Hunter  Ralne,  Caughnawaga.  .    .. 
August  Belmont's  Lord  of  the  Vale,  Bad  News,  Caughrtawaga 

J.  Sanford's  Caughnawaga,  Water  Light,  Beldame           

F.  R.  Hitchcock's  Dandelion,  Tangle,  Gallavant ... 

Newcastle  Stable's  McCarter,  Running  Water,  Dandelion      .... 

Montpeller  Stable's  Monfort,  Far  West,  Danoscara 

James  R   Keene's  Affliction,  King's  Daughter,  Olambala 

2  05  3-5 
2.05 
2  07 
2.04  3-5 
2  05  3-5 
2  05  4-5 
2  05 
2  08  3-5 
2  06 
2.04  2-5 

88,800 
8,800 
8,300 
8,300 
8,300 
7,150 
3,850 
7,500 
5,000 
3,000 

1910     . 
1913... 
1915*.  ... 

R.  T.  Wilson,  Jr.'s  Olambala,  Ballot,  Stanley  Fay ...            ... 

F.  Johnson's  Cock  o'  the  Walk,  Lahore,  Rolling  Stone                  .    . 
Andrew  Miller's  Roamer,  Saratoga,  Star  Jasmin 

♦  Not  run  in  1914. 


THE    ENGLISH    DERBY,    EPSOM    DOWNS,  t 
(Distance,  about  IH  miles,  run  since  1788  ) 


Year. 


1905  . 

1906  .. 

1907  .. 
1908.  .. 
1909  .. 
1910... 
1911.. 
1912  .. 
1913. . 
1914. .. 


Owner  and  Winner. 


Lord  Rosebery's  Cicero 

Maj.  Loder's  Spearmint 

Richard  Croker's  Orby 

E.  Ginistrelll's  Signorinetta. . . 

King  Edward's  Minoru 

Mr.  Falrie's  Lemberg* 

J.  B.  Joel's  Sunstar 

W.  Raphael's  Tagalie 

A.  P.  Cunliffe's  Aboyeur .    .  . 
H.  B.  Duryea's  Durbar  II.  .  .  . 


Sire 


Satire. . 
Carbine   . 

Orme 

Chaleureux 
Cyllene.  .  .  . 
Cyllene .  .  .  . 
Sunbridge    . 
Cyllene    . 
Desmond. 
Rabelais. . . . 


Time. 


2  39 
2  36 
2  44 
2.39 
2.42 
2  35 
2  36 
2  38 
2  37 
2.38 


Second. 


Jardy. 

Plcvou. 

Slieve  Galllon. 

Primer. 

Louviers. 

Greenback. 

Stedfast. 

Jaegar. 

Louvois. 

Hapsburg. 


t  Not  run  in  1915. 
Derby   Stakes, 


run  at  Newmarket,   won   by   Sol  Joel's  Pommern,   Let  Fly, 


*  Record  time  for  race. 

June    15,    1915,    New 
second;  Rossendale,  third 

OTHER    IMPORTANT    RACES    OF    1915. 

Saratoga  Special,  August  14,  6  furlongs:  Dominant,  Puss  in  Boots,  Friar  Rock,  1.16.  Grand  Union 
Hotel,  August  21,  at  Saratoga,  6  furlongs:  I»uss  in  Boots,  Bromo,  Big  Smoke,  1.14.  Belmont  Stakes,  Bel- 
mont Park,  1  mile  3  furlongs:  The  Finn,  Half  Rock,  Pebbles,  2.18  2-5.  Empire  City  Handicap,  Belmont 
Park,  July  24,  1  1-8  miles:  Gainer,  Addie  M.,  Sam  Jackson,  1.51  3-5.  Keene  Memorial,  Belmont  Park, 
July  9,  5  1-2  furlongs:  Ormesdale,  Paddy  Whack,  Kilmer,  1.06.  Kentucky  Derby,  Churchill  Downs, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  May  8.     \H  miles:  Harry  Payne  Whitney's  Regret,  Pebbles,  Sharpshooter,  2.05  2-5. 

RECORDS  OF  BEST  PERFORMANCES  OF  THE  RUNNING  TURF. 


Distance. 


\>i  mile 

%     "     

3}^  furlongs, 
><5  mile 

i)i  furlongs. 
%  mile 


5ii  furlongs., 
*Futurity  c. . 

6  furlongs 

614  furlongs . . 

7  furlongs.... 
IVi  furlongs. . 

1  mile 

i     "    20  yds 


Name,  Age,  and  Weight. 


Bob  Wade,  4 

Atoka,  aged,  103  lbs 

Supremacy,  2,  116  lbs 

Geraldine,4,  1221bs  

(Preceptor,  2, 112  lbs 

I  Joe  Morris,  2,  103  lbs 

5  Maid  Marian,  4,  111  lbs  

<  Pan  Zareta,  5,120  lbs 

r  Plater,  2, 107  lbs 

J  Bringhurst,  2,  92  1bs 

]  PanZareta,3,124  1bs 

LPanZareta,3,l-261bs 

Kingston,  aged,  139  lbs 

{Artful,  2.  130  lbs 
Iron  Mask,  5, 127  lbs 
Lochares,3, 109  lbs 
Orb,  2,90  lbs 

f  Prisciillan,5,113  lbs 

^  Lady  Vera,  2,  90  lbs 

^  BrookdaleNymph,  4,  124  lbs., 

JRoseben,  S,  126  lbs 

JColin, 2,122  lbs 

Restigouche,  3,  107  lbs 

/  Salvator,  4, 110  Ibs.t 

IStromboli,  3,  llTlbs 

Froglegs,4,107  1bs 


Place. 


Butte,  Mont. 

Butte,  Mont 

Juarez,  Mexico 

Morris  Park  (st.  c.)... 
Belmont  Park  (si. c.) 
Louisville(C.Dowus). 
Morris  Park  (st.  c.) .. 

Juarez,  Mex 

Morris  Park  (st.c. ). 

Louisville,  Ky 

Juarez,  Mexico 

Juarez,  Mexico 

Sheeps'dB.(C.I.J.C.) 
Morris  Park  (st.  c.)  . 

Loui.Tville,  Ky 

Louisville,  Ky 

Juarez,  Mexico 

Hamilton,  Ont 

Belm'tP.,L.I.(st.c.) 
Belmont  Park,  L.  I 
Belmont  Park,  L.  I 
Belm'tP., L.I. (st.c.) 
Belmont  Park,  L.  I 
Monmouth   P.  (st.  c.) 
Belmont  Park,  L.I 
Louisville,  Ky , 


Date. 

Time. 

Aug.  20, 

1890. 

0  21M 

Sept.  7, 
Feb.    1, 

1906 

0  33>iS 

1914.. 

0  39  1-5 

Aug.  30, 

1889   . 

0.46 

May  19, 

1908. 

0.51 

May    8, 

19U9.. 

0  52  4-5 

Oct.     9, 

1894 

0  66% 

Feb.  10, 

1915.. 

0.67  1-6 

Oct.    21, 

iyo2 

1.02J« 

Oct.      8, 

1913. 

1.04  3-5 

Dec.     6 

1913.. 

1.04  3-5 

Dec.   13 

1913.. 

1.04  3-5 

June  22, 

1891   . 

1.08 

Oct.    15, 

1904. 

1.08 

Sept.  23, 

1913  . 

1  10  4-6 

Oct.      3 

1913 

1.10  4-6 

Dec.    9, 

1913.. 

1  10  4-5 

June  19, 

1911.. 

1.11 

Oct.   19, 

1906. 

1.16  3-5 

Oct.    14, 

1907.. 

1.17  2-6 

Oct.   16, 

1906.. 

1.22 

Oct.    16, 

1907.. 

1.23 

May  29, 

1908.. 

1.31  1-5 

Aug  28, 

1890.. 

1.35i,ij 

Sept.   7, 

1914. 

1.36  3-5 

May  13, 

1913.. 

1.39 

Chess. 
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Distance. 

Im 

ile,40yds 

1 

k( 

50  yds 

1 

" 

70  vds 

1 

** 

100  yds 

1  1- 

16 

miles 

m 

» 

1  3- 

16 

*■'' 

1'4 

^^ 

1  5- 

16 

1  in 

.  500  yds 

m 

miles 

m. 

^* 

1^ 

** 

m 

*^ 

m 

a 

21- 

Lfi 

'* 

2!^ 

** 

** 

HH. 

2H 

'* 

2% 

** 

3 

A 

ti 

Name,  Age  and  Weig  t. 


fPreen,4,  104  lbs 

1  Main  Chance,  3,  114  lbs 

Vox  Popnli,  4, 104  lbs 

BubbliugWater,  4,  121  lbs.  .. 

Rapid  Water,  6, 114  lbs 

(  Royal  Tourist,  3, 104  1  bs 

1  Green  Seal,  4, 109  lbs 

1  Gretna  Green,  5,  100  lbs.     . 

IShortGrass,  a,  124  lbs 

(  Charles  Edward,  3, 126  lbs  ... 

(  Green  Seal,  4,107  lb.s  

Milton  B.,  6,  lOOlbs 

Whisk  Broom  II., 6,  139  lbs    . 

Ballot,  4,126  lbs 

Swift  Wing,  5, 100  lbs  

[ri.sh  Lad,  4,126  lbs 

Goodrich,  3,  102  lbs 

Fitz  Herbert,  3,  122  lbs 

Major  Daingerflekl,  4,  120  lbs 

Orcagna,  4,96  lbs 

Everett,  4, 107  lbs.... 

War  Whoop,  4,96  lbs 

Joe  Murphy,  4,  99  lbs 

Ethelbert,  4,  124  lbs 

Kyrat,  3,88  lbs  

Ten  Broeck,4, 1041bs 

Hubbard,  4, 107  lbs 

Mamie  Algol,  5,  108  lbs  

(  Lucrezia  Borgia,  4,  851bs.t... 
j  MessengerBoy.  5, 106  lbs 


Placs. 


Buffalo,  N.Y  

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Seattle,    Wash'n 

Oakland,  Cal 

Oakland  (Cal.  J.  C.).. 

Oakland,  Cal 

Seattle.    Wash'n.... 

Fort  Erie,  On  t 

Belmont  Park,  L.I.. 

Brighton   Beach 

Seattle,  Wash'n 

Latonia,  K.v 

Belmont  Park 

Sheepsh'dBay  (C.I.) 

Latonia,  Ky 

Sheepsh'd  Bay  (C.I.) 
Chicago  (Wash  Park; 
Sheepsh'd  Bay  (C.I  ) 
Morns  Park,  N.  Y. 

Oakland,  Cal 

Pimlico,  Md 

Ontario  (Tor'to  J.  C.) 
Chicago  (Harlem).. 
Brighton  Beach,N.Y. 

Newport,  Ky 

Lexi  ngton ,   Ky 

Saratoga,  N.  Y 

New  Orleans  (CityP.) 
Oakland  (Cal.  J.C  ) 
Louisville,  Ky 


June  16, 
June  29, 
Sept.  5, 
Nov.  30, 
Nov.  30, 
Nov.  11, 
Sept  12, 
Aug.  28, 
June  4, 
July  16, 
Aug.  20, 
July  4, 
June  28, 
July  1, 
July  8, 
June  25, 
July  16, 
July  13, 
Oct.  3, 
Mar.  2, 
Oct.  31, 
Sept.  23, 
Aug.  30, 
Aug.  4, 
Nov.  18, 
Sept.  16, 
Aug.  9, 
Feb.  16, 
May  20, 
Oct.      7, 


19061 

1907/ 

1908 

1910. . 

1907 

1908. 

1908 

1909.. 

1915. 

1907 

1908. . 

1913.. 

1913   . 

1908 

1905. 

1904 

1898. 

1909  . 

1903., 

1909 

1910.. 

1905 

1894.. 

1900.. 

1899. . 

1876. . 

1873. . 

1907 

1897 

1911.. 


Time. 


1.42 

1.40  4-5 
1  42  1-6 
1.44  1-0 
1.44  1-5 

44  2-5 

43  3-5 

44  4-5 
50  3-5 
50  3-5 
56  3-6 
00 

09  3-5 

10  1-6 
2.17  3-5 
2.303^ 
2.45 
2.57 

3  17  3-5 

3.25  3-6 

3.34>i 

3.42 

3.49  1-5 

4.24>!$ 

4.58>^ 

4.58  ?i 

5.19 

7.11 

7.14  1-5 


170  feet  less  than  ^  mile. 


t  Races  against  time. 


St.  c. ,  straight  course. 


CHESS. 

AcTivrrr  In  chess  matters  was  naturally  lessened  during  1915  owing  to  the  war,  but  the  players  In  this 
country  were  fairly  busy.  The  first  of  the  year  was  notable  for  the  return  of  Jo.se  R.  Capablanca,  who  had 
left  Europe  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  gone  to  South  America.  Upon  his  return  to  New  York  he 
took  part  in  the  National  tournament  and  captured  first  prize  without  the  loss  of  a  game  In  Brooklyn, 
on  February  22,  he  set  a  new  record  for  simultaneous  play  by  conducting  sixty-five  games  against  eighty-four 
opponents  slmultaneoiLsly.  Very  soon  after,  at  Portland,  Ore.,  F.  J.  Marshall,  the  United  States  champion, 
surpassed  that  record  with  a  similar  exhibition  on  ninety-two  boards 


Twenty-third  Intercollegiate  Tourney — New  York, 
December  28,  29,  and  30,  1914.  Won  by  Columbia, 
with  total  of  10 — 2.  Other  scores:  Princeton,  5H — 
64;  Harvard,  5 — 7;  Yale.  3M — SM  The  winning 
team  was:  Columbia — 1,  H  E  Leede,  '17;  2,  A.  P. 
Sachs,  P.  G.;  3,  A.  J.  Mandell.  '17;  4,  E.  F.  Korkus, 
'17.  The  record:  Columbia,  10  wins;  Harvard  9, 
Yale  2,  Princeton  1.  In  addition,  Harvard  and  Yale 
tied  in  1909      It  was  not  played  oft. 

Sixteenth  Triangular  College  Chess  League  Tour- 
nev — New  York,  December  30  and  31,  1914,  and 
January  1  and  2.  1915  Result:  A  tie  between  Cornell 
and  Pennsylvania,  with  totals  of  12 — 4;  Brown  third, 
with  0 — 16  The  winning  teams:  Cornell — 1,  N  S 
Perkins,  C  E.,  'IS;  2,  W  Grafman,  C.  E  ,  '15;  3.  J. 
Grossman,  Ag.,  '16;  4,  J.  Jokel,  Ag.,  '16.  Pennsyl- 
vania— 1,  Harry  Kline,  Vet  ,  '17;  2,  B.  Wlnkelman, 
Law,  '17;  3.  J.  Davis,  Law,  '16;  4,  E.  H.  Bart.  Ch.  E., 
'15.  The  record:  Pennsylvania  8,  Cornell  5,  Brown  0. 
In  addition,  Penasylvanla  tied  once  with  Brown  and 
twice  with  Cornell. 

Record  Simultaneous  Play — Brooklyn,  February 
22,  J.  R.  C'lpablanca  played  65  games  (against  84 
opponents),  won  48,  lost  5,  and  drew  12.  Time — 6J-4 
hours.  Portland,  Ore  ,  February  23,  F.  J.  Marshall 
played  92  games,  won  77,  lost  4,  and  drew  11 

New  York  State  Championship — Brooklyn  Chess 
Club,  February  22  Championship  tournament  won 
by  A  Kupehik,  4—0:  R  T.  Black  and  E.  Slmonson, 
each  3 — 1;  H.  Zirn,  2H  —  1'A:  C.  Jaffe,  2—2.  The 
general  tourney  was  won  by  M.  Srairka,  4 — 0. 

New  Jer,sey  State  Championship — West  Hoboken, 
February  22.  Championship  tournament  won  by 
E  E.  Cobb  of  Paterson,  3H — 'A:  B.  J.  Campbell, 
Hoboken,  O.  Prante,  West  Hoboken,  and  M.  W. 
Shor,  Newark,  each  3 — 1.  Class  A  tourney  won  by 
D.  (iottfried,  4 — 0.  Class  B  tourney  won  by  A. 
Esposito,  4 — 0. 

Rhode  Lsland  Championship — Providence,  Febru- 
ary 22.  Championship  tournament  won  by  Dr 
Leper. 

Pennsylvania  Championship — Philadelphia,  Feb- 
ruary 22.  Winner,  S.  T.  Sharp,  after  tie  with  N.  T 
Whltaker. 

nUnois    Championship — Chicago,     February    22. 


Championship  tournament  won  by  C.  W.  Phillips, 
4—0. 

Metropolitan  League — New  York.  Club  cham- 
pionship won  by  Brooklyn  C.  C  ,  10 — 0.  Other 
scores:  Progressive  C.  C.  9 — 1,  Staten  Island  C  C. 
7—3,  Manhi-vltan  C.  C.  and  North  Jersey  C.C.,  each 
6 — 4.  Individual  championship  won  by  E  Lasker, 
12 — 3;  R.  T.  Black  and  O.  Chajes,  each  IIH — 3H; 
A  Schroeder  11 — 4,  J.  Bernstein  and  A.  B  Hodges, 
each  9M— 5H. 

New  York  Masters'  Tournament — New  York, 
April  19  to  May  10.  Won  by  J  R  Capablanca  of 
Havana,  13 — 1;  F.  J.  Marshall  12 — 2,  O  Chajes  and 
A.  Kupehik  7 — 7. 

College  League  Match — Brooklyn,  April  3.  Quad- 
rangular League  (Columbia,  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
Princeton)  4,  Triangular  League  (Cornell,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Brown)  2. 

Manhattan  C.  C.  Championship — Won  by  A. 
Kupehik,  10—2;  E.  Lasker  and  M.  Smith,  each  9 — 3. 

Progressive  C.  C.  Championship — Won  by  J. 
Bernstein,  10 — 2;  O  Chajes  9'A — 2H,  A.  Kupehik 
8H — 3M,  C.  Jaffe,  E  Mlchelsen,  and  I.  Tenenwurzel, 
each  8^4. 

Western  Championship — Excelsior,  Minn  .  August 
16  to  21.  Won  by  J.  W.  Showalter,  CJeorgetown, 
Ky.,  9—1;  N.  T.  Whltaker,  Washington,  8H — IH; 
H.  Hahlbohm,  Chicago,  7 — 3;  H.  Hokensen,  Grand 
Forks,  N.  Dak.,  6 — 4. 

New  York  State  Mid-Summer  Meeting — Utica, 
August  2  to  7.  Masters'  tournament  won  by  C. 
Jaffe,  7 — 1;  J.  Bernstein  5H- — 2^  General  tourna- 
ment won  by  D  F.  Searle,  Rome,  6- — 1.  Class  B 
tourney  won  by  W.  C.  Burgess  and  L.  Guckemus, 
each  7H  —  2H-  Genesee  cup  competition  won  by 
Onondaga  County  team,  7 — 4 

Louisiana  State  Championship — Lafayette,  August 
23  to  26.  Championship  won  by  J.  McConnell,  Jr., 
of  New  Orleans,  16 — 0.    L   L.  Labatt,  New  Orleans, 

Correspondence  Championship — First  champion- 
ship tourney  of  the  National  Correspondence  Chess 
Association  was  won  by  W.  N.  Woodbury,  Roanoke, 
Va.,  9H — H;  F.  H  Seamon,  EI  Paso,  Tex.,  8J4— 134; 
E.  W.  Gruer.  Oakland,  Cal.,  7 — 3. 


(Compiled  by  Herman  Helms,  Editor  American  Chess  Bulletin.) 
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BILLIARDS    AND    POOL. 


AMATEURS.    18.2   BALK   LINE. 
Amateur    Championship,    Class  A,  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.    Finals  played  March  12.    Final  stand- 
ing 


W 

L 

H.  R 

H.  A. 

G.  A. 

J  Mayer.  Philadelphia 

6 

0 

118 

20  00 

15.00 

J.  Poggenburg,  N.  Y 

4 

2 

74 

13  23-29 

8  187-252 

E  Gardner.  Montclalr 

.•? 

H 

75 

14  8-28 

S  219-237 

C   Heddon,  Dowagiac 

H 

■.^ 

«« 

14  22-27 

9  8-229 

R   Lord,  Chicago 

2 

4 

75 

11  18-21 

7  213-248 

E.  Mllburn   Memphis 

2 

4 

fiH 

U  11-24 

7  126-239 

C.  Hustln,  Detroit .  .  , 

1 

5 

71 

7  27-41 

6  91-265 

Previous  winners: 

1901 — A,  R.  Townsend.  New  York. 

1902— Edward  W.  Gardner.  Montclalr.  N.  J. 

1903 — Wilson  P.  Foss,  Haveratraw.  N   Y. 

1904- — ^J.  Ferdinand  Poggenburg,  New  York. 

1905— C.  Fred  Conklln,  Chicago.  III. 

1906 — Edward  W.  Gardner,  Montclalr,  N.  J. 

1907 — Calvin  Demarest.  Chicago,  III 

1908— Calvin  Demarest,  Chicago,  111. 

1909 — H.  A.  Wright,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1910— Edward  W.  Gardner,  Montclalr,  N.  J. 

1911 — J.  F.  Poggenburg,  New  York 

1912 — Morris  D.  Brown,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1913 — Joseph  Mayer,  Philadelphia. 

1914— Edward  W.  Gardner.  Montclalr.  N.  J. 

In  1909  the  tournament  was  changed  to  400  points 
at  18  2.    In  previous  years  it  was  300  points  at  14.2. 

Amateur  Championship,  Class  B,   at    New  York 
City.     Finals,  January  21.     Final  standing: 


W 

L 

High. 

Avge 

Run- 

Coleman    . 

White 

4 
2 
2 

1 
1 

0 
2 
2 
3 
3 

11 

7 
8 
7 
6 

45 
45 

44 

Clarke   

31 

Welner 

43 

Averages  given  In  round  numbers. 

Amateur  Championship,  Class  C — Won  by  Edgar 
T  Appleby;  Charles  B.  Matthews,  second;  George 
T   Moon,  Jr.,  third. 

Amateur  Pool  Championship,  New  York  City, 
Finals  played  March  6.     Final  standing: 


Players. 


J.  H.  Shoemaker 
E   F  Raynolds. 
A   B  Hyman. . 
J.  G.  Donnelly  . 
H.  B.  Hawkins 
E   F.  Gray. 
I.  S.  Lewlne.    .  . 


W 

L 

6 

0 

5 

1 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

1 

5 

1 

5 

Pet. 


I  000 
833 
667 
333 
333 
167 
.167 


PROFESSIONALS       18  2    BALK    LINE 
Toiu-nament  of  the   Champion   Billiard   Players' 
League.     Final  game  played  at  Chicago,  111.,  Feb- 
ruary 27.     Final  standing: 


Players. 

W 

L. 

Pet 

G.  Sutton 

74 

29 

718 

H.  Cline 

69 

36 

657 

C.  Demarest 

69 

37 

651 

A.  Cutler 

49 

66 

467 

K  Yamada 

39 

67 

368 

J.  Schaefer 

31 

59 

344 

W.  Cochran 

27 

72 

273 

M   Catton 

12 

as 

.255 

A.  Taylor 

2 

12 

.143 

March  15 — ^Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Joseph  Mayer,  the 
amateur  champion  who  later  turned  professional,  de- 
feated Aluert  Cutler  by  250  to  72  and  300  to  272. 

March  27 — Philadelphia,  Pa  ;  Willie  Hoppe,  pro- 
fessional champion,  defeated  Joseph  Mayer  by 
2,000  to  1,894.     Mayer  received  a  handicap  of  500. 

April  14  to  17 — New  York  City;  Albert  Cutler  de- 
feated Joseph  Mayer  In  four  games  out  of  six  of  300 
points  each. 

May  23  to  27 — Chicago,  III  ;  Welker  Cochran  de- 
feated Joseph  Mayer,  1,500  to  963. 

May  31 — Joseph  Mayer  defeated  Welker  Cochran, 
400  to  216. 


THREE-CUSHION   PLAY. 
World's   Championship,    at   Chicago,    III. 
game  played  March  26.     Final  standing: 


Final 


Moore.  , 
Huey.  .  . 
Daly .  .  . 
De  Oro . 
Morln  . 
Ellis 


W 


Pet 


.818 
.818 
.818 
545 
455 
.455 


Kleckhefer. 
Capron .  .  .  . 
Hahman.  . . 
Eames. . . . 
Jevne  .  .    . 
Lean 


W 


Pet 


455 
455 
363 

.363 
363 

.091 


In  playing  off  the  triple  tie.  George  Moore  won 
first  prize  by  defeating  Wm.  Huey  and  John  Daly. 
Huey  won  second  prize  by  defeating  Daly. 

INTERSTATE    LEAGUE. 

Final  game  played  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  23. 
Final  standing: 


W 

L 

Pet. 

B    G 

H   R. 

C.  Ellis.  Cleveland 

20 

8 

714 

44 

8 

A.  Kleckhefer,  Milwaukee 

20 

8 

714 

51 

8 

C  Morin.  Chicago   

19 

9 

679 

51 

11 

P  Maupome.  Philadelphia 

18 

10 

643 

51 

9 

C.  McCourt.  Pittsburgh 

18 

10 

643 

51 

7 

H.  Heal.  Toledo 

15 
15 
13 

13 
13 
15 

.536 
536 
464 

64 
70 
76 

7 

J   Lean.  Chicago 

7 

J.  Keogh,  Rochester 

8 

E   Helm.  Cleveland 

13 

15 

464 

59 

8 

K   Kllng.  Kansas  City 

13 

15 

464 

61 

8 

W   CuUen,  Buffalo     

11 

17 

393 

75 

8 

M.  Maley.  Detroit 

11 

17 

393 

78 

5 

F.  Benson,  St.  Louis.  .    . 

11 

17 

393 

89 

7 

W,  Kalthoff.  Cincinnati..  . 

9 

19 

321 

68 

6 

E.  Cooler,  Indianapolis. .  . 

4 

24 

.143 

75 

6 

May  17  to  19— New  York  City;  George  W  Moore 
defeated  Alfredo  De  Oro  for  the  championship  by  a 
total  of  150  to  144 

September  28  to  30 — New  York  City;  Wm.  Huey 
defeated  George  W.  Moore  for  the  champlonsblD  by 
150  to  138. 

ENGLISH    BILLIARDS. 

February  24  to  26 — New  York  City;  Melbourne 
Inman.  English  champion,  defeated  John  Mont- 
gomery by  3.000  to  605  Inman  was  to  play  3,000 
against  Montgomery's  1,000. 

London,  England;  Melbourne  Inman  defeated  the 
ex-champion  Stevenson  by  18,000  to  17,770,  but  was 
defeated  by  C.  Newman,  who  received  2,250  points 
handicap,  by  18,000  to  17,551. 

BEST  RECORD  AVERAGES. 

Professional — 135  1-4  at  18.2,  Willie  Hoppe, 
Chicago,  111.,  February  24,  1914;  40  at  18.1,  Jacob 
Schaefer,  Chicago,  1898;  10  at  straight  cushion- 
caroms,  J.  Schaefer,  New  York,  1883;  37.97  at  cham- 
pion's game,  G.  F.  Slosson,  Paris,  1882;  52  at  14.1, 
George  Sutton,  Baltimore,  Md.,  October  28,  1914. 

Amateur — 57.14  at  14.2.  Calvin  Demarest,  Chi- 
cago, 1908;  33.33  at  18.2,  Lucien  ReroUe,  Paris,  1903. 

BEST  RECORD  RUNS. 

Professional — 312  at  18.2.  Calvin  Demarest,  Chi- 
cago, III.,  November  16,  1910;  155  at  18.1,  Willie 
Hoppe,  Phllade".r>hia,  Pa..  November  29.  1910;  246 
at  18.2,  Maurice  Vlgnaux,  Chicago,  1883,  when  rec- 
ord balkline  was  first  played;  303  at  14.1,  Willie 
Hoppe,  New  York  City,  April  23,  1914;  85  at  straight 
cushion-caroms,  F.  C.  Ives,  Boston,  1906;  398,  cham- 
pion's game,  Paris,  1882;  2,196  at  English  billiards, 
by  George  Gray,  Australia,  at  London,  March  18, 
1911. 

Amateur — 175  at  18.2.  L.  Rerolle.  Paris,  1908;  202 
at  14.2,  Calvin  Demarest,  Chicago,  1908. 

Three  Cushion — Best  run — 18,  Pierre  Maupome, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  18,  1914,  in  exhibition; 
18,  Charles  Morin,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  20,  in 
competition. 

POOL. 

Best  run  under  new  rule,  one  ball  always  on 
table — 74,  Morton  Phillips,  Chicago,  111.,  February 
13,  1913;  In  amateur  city  championship — 59,  Alfredo 
De  Oro,  New  York,  January  8,  1913,  In  professional 
championship  match  with  James  Mature. 
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COLLEGE    ATHLETICS. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    AMATEUR    ATHLETIC    ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICA 

CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The  fortieth  annual  track  and  field  championships  o!  the  1.  C.  A.  A.  A.  A.  were  held  at  Franklin  Field, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  28  and  29.  Point  score:  Cornell  45H.  Harvard  26,  Yale  25,  Pennsylvania  21,  Prince- 
ton 21,  Dartmouth  14,  Michigan  14,  Columbia  10,  Maine  9,  Penn  State  6,  Johns  Hopkins  1  H,  Massachusetts 
Technical  1,  Bowdoin  1.  Summaries:  100-yard  dash— Won  by  H.  L.  Smith,  Michigan;  second,  E.  A  Teschner, 
Harvard:  third,  H.  H.  IngersoU.  Cornell.  Time— IDs.  220-yard  dash— Won  by  H.  L.  Smith,  Michigan; 
second,  E  A.  Teschner.  Harvard;  third,  H.  I.  Treadway,  Yale  Time — 22s.  440-yard  dash — Won  by  J  E 
Meredith,  Pennsylvania;  second,  W.  Wilcox,  Jr..  Harvard;  third,  V.  M.  Wilkie,  Yale.  Time — 488.,  equalling 
the  Intercollegiate  Association  record.  Half-mile  run — Won  by  J.  E.  Meredith,  Pennsylvania;  second,  C  L 
Spelden,  Cornell;  third,  M.  J.  Hayes,  Princeton.  Time — Im.  54  2-58.  One-mile  run — Won  by  J.  D.  Mac- 
kenzie, Princeton;  second,  L.  V.  Windgate,  Cornell;  third,  H.  L.  Carroll,  Michigan.  Time — 4m.  22  4-5s. 
Two-mile  run — Won  by  D  F.  Potter,  Cornell;  second,  J.  W.  Overton,  Yale;  third,  J.  S.  Ho«mlre,  Cornell. 
Time — 9m.  27  l-5s.  120-yard  hurdles — Won  by  R.  B  Ferguson.  Pennsylvania;  second,  F.  H  StaiT,  Cornell; 
third,  E.  P.  Hammitt,  Pennsylvania  State.  Time — 15  2-5s  220-yard  hurdle— Won  by  A.  W  Stewart 
Princeton;  second,  H.  St.  John  Smith.  Harvard;  third,  D  M.  Brown.  Pennsylvania  State  Time — 24  2-58 
Broad  jump — Won  by  H.  T  Worthington.  Dartmouth,  distance,  23  ft  9  1-4  In;  second,  S.  E.  Graham. 
Columbia,  distance,  22  ft.  6  5-8  In  ;  third,  F.  A.  French,  Maine,  distance,  22  ft  7  1-4  in.  High  jump — Won 
by  W.  M.  Oler,  Yale,  6  ft.  4  1-2  in.,  breaking  the  Intercollegiate  Association  record;  second,  A  W  Richards. 
Cornell,  6  ft  3  1-2  in.;  third,  J.  O  u'^ohnstone.  Harvard,  6  ft.  1-2  in.  Shot  put — Won  by  L.  A.  Whitney, 
Dartmouth,  distance  47  ft  4  7-8  in.;  second,  R.  L.  Beatty,  Columbia,  distance,  46  ft.  9  5-8  in  ;  third,  K.  C. 
McCutcheon.  Cornell,  distance,  45  ft.  3-8  in  Hammer  throw- — Won  by  H.  P.  Bailey,  Maine,  distance,  165 
ft.  3-4  In  (his  throw  in  the  preliminary,  which  Is  a  new  Intercollegiate  Association  record);  second,  K.  C. 
McCutcheon,  Cornell,  distance,  160  ft.  2  in.;  third.  D.  P.  Murphy,  Pennsylvania,  distance,  153  ft.  C  in. 
Pole  vault — L.  Carter,  Yale;  M.  L   Greely,  Jr.,  Harvard;  F.  K.  Fosa,  Cornell,  tied  for  first  place  at  12  ft. 

BEST    I.  C.  A.  A.  A.  A.  RECORDS. 

100-yard  dash^ — 9  4-5s.,  B.  J.  Wefers,  Georgetown  University,  New  York,  May  30,  1896.and  R.  C.  Craig, 
Michigan,  Cambridge,  Mass,  May  26  and  27,  1911.  220-yard  dash — 21  l-5s.,  B.  J.  Wefers,  Georgetown 
University,  New  York,  May  30,  1896,  and  R.  C.  Craig,  Michigan,  Philadelphia.  May  28,  1910,  and  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  May  27,  1911,  and  D.  F.  Lipplncott,  Pennsylvania,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  31,  1913.  440- 
yard  run — 48s  ,  C.  D.  Reldpath,  Syracuse,  Philadelphia,  June  1,  1912,  and  J.  E.  Meredith,  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  May  29,  1915.  Half-mile  run— Im.  53  2-5s.,  D.  S.  Caldwell,  Cornel),  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May 
30,  1914.  One-mile  run— 4m  14  2-5s.,  J  P.  Jones,  Cornell,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  31,  1913.  Two-mile 
run — 9ra.  23  4-5s  ,  J.  S  Hoffmlre.  Cornell,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  30,  1914.  Running  broad  jump — 24  ft. 
4  1-2  in.,  A.  C.  Kraenzlein,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  May  27,  1899.  Running  high  jump — 6  ft.  I  1-2  in  , 
W.  M.  Oler,  Yale,  Philadelphia.  May  29,  1915.  Putting  16-pound  shot^-48  ft.  10  3-4  In  ,  P.  Beatty,  Colum- 
bia, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  1,  1912.  Throwing  the  hammer — 173  ft.  6  in.,  Lee  Talbott,  Pennsylvania,  Har- 
risburg.  Pa.,  May  7,  1910  Pole  vault — 13  ft.  1  in  ,  R.  Gardner,  Yale,  Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  June  1,  1912.  120- 
yard  high  hurdles — 15  l-5s..  A.  B.  Shaw,  Dartmouth,  Philadelphia,  May  29,  1908.  220-yard  hurdles — 
23  3-5s.,  A.  C.  Kraenzlein,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  May  28,  1898,  and  J.  I.  Wendell,  Wesleyan,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  May.  31,  1913.  One-mile  walk — 6m.  45  2-5s.,  W.  B.  Fetterman,  Jr  ,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  May 
28,  1898. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    INDOOR    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Held  for  the  first  time  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City,  March  6. 

Summaries:  Relay  race,  team  of  five  men,  each  man  to  run  150  yards — Won  by  Pennsylvania  State 
(Hammitt,  White  Dolbin,  Mason,  and  Cotton);  Yale  second,  Cornell  third.  Time — Im.  23  2-5s.  Relay 
race,  team  of  four  men,  each  man  to  run  1.000  yards — Won  by  Dartmouth  (Granger,  Tucker.  Riley,  and 
La  Gay):  Yale  second,  Cornell  third.  Time — 9m  22  2-5s  Princeton  finished  third,  but  was  disqualified 
because  one  of  the  runners  threw  the  baton.  Relay  race,  team  of  five  men,  each  man  to  run  300  yards — 
Final  heat  won  by  Columbia;  Harvard  second,  Pennsylvania  third.  Time — 2m.  54  3-5s.  Relay  race,  for 
four-man  teams,  each  man  to  run  500  yards — Won  by  Harvard  (Bingham,  Capper,  Biddle  and  MInot); 
Princeton  second.  Time  4ra.  73.  Running  high  jump — Won  by  Cornell,  5  ft.  8.8  in  ;  Yale  second,  5  ft. 
8.6  In.:  Harvard  third,  5  ft.  7.2  in.;  Pennsylvania  fourth,  5  ft  5  6  In.;  Columbia  fifth,  5  ft.  3.6  in.  Best  indi- 
vidual performance.  Alma  Richards,  Cornell,  6  ft.  4  in.  (new  intercolleqlate  record).  Pole  vault — Won  by 
Cornell,  with  an  average  of  11  ft.  5  2-5  in  ;  Harvard  second,  11  ft.  2  2-5  in.;  Yale  and  Pennsylvania  tied  for 
third,  with  10  ft.  8  2-5  in  Best  Individual  performance,  F  K  Foss,  Cornell,  12  ft.  3  in  Putting  16-pound 
shot — Won  by  Cornell,  only  competitor;  K.  C.  McCutcheon,  42  ft   3  3-4  in.,  first;  A.  W.  Richards,  42  ft 

4  1-2  in  ,  second;  R.J.  Moore,  39  ft.,  third;  H.  N.  DIderoch,  38  ft.  8  1-4  in  ,  fourth,  and  G.  B.  Howell,  38  ft. 
3  1-2  in.,  fifth.  Relay  race  for  teams  of  four  men,  each  man  to  run  2,000  yards — Won  by  Cornell  (Potter, 
Hoflmire,  Grime  and  Burke) ;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  second,  Pennsylvania  third.  Time — 
21m.  15  3-5s.  Medley  relay  race  for  teams  of  four  men.  2,000  yards  in  all — Won  by  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (Lippincott,  Lockwood,  Dorsey,  and  Meredith);  Dartmouth  second,  Michigan  third,  Cornell  fourth. 
Time — 4m  22  3-5r 

WESTERN    INTERCOLLEGIATE    CONFERENCE    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Fifteenth  annual  meet  held  at  Urbana,  III.,  June  5.  Point  score:  Wisconsin  38,  Chicago  37,  Missouri  21, 
Illinois  18,  Notre  Dame  11,  De  Pauw  9,  Northwestern  7,  Lake  Forest  5,  Minnesota  4,  Coe  3H,  Ames  3,  Ohio 
State  3,  Iowa  2M.  Kansas  1.  South  Dakota  1. 

Summaries:  100-yard  dash — Final  heat  won  by  Ward,  Chicago;  Knight,  Chicago,  second;  Smith,  Wis- 
consin, third.  Time — 9  4-5s.  (Ties  Conference  record.)  220-yard  dash — Final  heat  won  by  Ward,  Chicago; 
Booth,  Wisconsin,  second;  KniRht,  Chicago,  third.  Tim& — 21  3-5s.  (Ties  record  )  440-yard  run — Won  by 
Dismond.  Chicago;  Williams,  Wisconsin,  second;  East,  Purdue,  third.  Time — 49  l-5s.  880-yard  run — Won 
by  Campbell,  Cliicago;  Myers,  De  Pauw,  second;  Carroll.  Ohio  State,  third  Time — Im.  53  3-5s.  (New  rec- 
ord )  Mile  run — -Won  by  Myers,  De  Pauw;  Harvey,  Wisconsin,  second;  Stout,  Chicago,  third.  Time — 
4m.  19  l-5s.  (New  record.)  Two-mile  run — Won  by  Mason,  Illinois;  Watson,  Minnesota,  second;  Benish, 
Wisconsin,  third.  Time — 9m.  33  2-5s.  (New  record.)  120  yards,  high  hurdles — Final  heat  won  by  Simp- 
son, Missouri;  Packer,  Ames,  second;  Amos,  Illinois,  third.  Time — i5s.  (New  conference  record.  Equals 
world's  record.)  220  yards,  low  hurdles — Final  heat  won  by  Simpson,  Missouri;  Lighter,  Coe.  second; 
Daggy,  Missouri,  third.  Time — 24  3-5s.  (New  record.)  One-mile  relay — Won  by  Chicago  (Campbell, 
Stegemann,  Cornwall,  Dismond);  Wisconsin  second,  Missouri  third.  Time — 3ra.  21  4-5s.  (New  record.) 
Discus  throw — Won  by  Mucks,  Wisconsin;  Bachman,  Notre  Dame,  second;  Dutton,  Iowa,  third;  distance — 

137  ft  7  in.  Running  high  jump — Fisher,  Chicago,  and  H.  James,  Northwestern,  tied  for  first;  height,  5  ft. 
11  3-4  in:  Gorgas,  Chicago,  M.  James,  Northwestern,  and  Eugene  Vidal,  South  Dakota,  tied  for  third;  height, 

5  ft  10  3-4  in  They  divided  the  points  Shot  put — Won  by  Mucks,  Wisconsin;  Bachman,  Notre  Dame, 
second;  Gardner,  Wisconsin,  third;  distance,  46  ft.  3  1-2  Inches  Running  broad  jump — Won  by  Stiles,  Wis- 
consin; Pogue,  Illinois,  second;  Warrick.  Northwestern,  third:  distance,  23  ft.  9  3-4  in.  (New  record  )  Ham- 
mer throw — Won  by  Berry,  Lake  Forest;  Bachman,  Notre  Dame,  second;  Mucks,  Wisconsin,  thirdT  distance, 

138  ft.  2  3-4  in.   Pole  vault — Won  by  Floyd,  Missouri;  Gulp,  Illinois,  and  Schobinger,  Illinois,  tied  for  second 
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COLLEGE  ATHLETICS — Continued. 


BEST    CONFERENCE    RECORDS. 

100-yard  dash— 9  4-58.,  W.  W  May,  Chicago,  June  1,  1907,  and  June  6,  1908,  and  J.  Ward,  Chicago, 
Urbana,  111.,  June  5,  1915.  220-yard  run  around  a  turn — 22a.,  William  Hogenson,  Chicago,  June  3,  1905;  H.  J. 
Huff,  Grinnell.  June  1,  1907.  Straightaway — 21  3-5s.,  J.  Ward.  Chicago,  Urbana,  111.,  June  5,  1915.  440-yard 
run — 48  4-5s.,  I.  Davenport,  Chicago,  June  4,  1910.  880-yard  run — -Im.  53  3-58.,  Roy  Campbell,  Chicago, 
Urbana,  111.,  June  5,  1915.  One-mile  run — 4m.  19  l-5s.,  Ivan  Myers,  De  Pauw,  Urbana,  111.,  June  5,  1915. 
Two-mile  run — 9m.  33  2-53.,  A.  H.  Mason,  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  June  5,  1915.  120-yard  high  hurdles — 
15s.,  Robert  Simpson,  Missouri,  Urbana,  111  ,  June  5,  1915.  220-yard  low  hurdles  around  a  turn — 24  3-53., 
Robert  Simpson,  Missouri,  Urbana,  111.,  June  5,  1915.  Pole  vault — 12  It.  8  1-4  in  ,  J.  K.  Gold,  Madison, 
Wis.,  June  7,  1913.  Running  high  jump — 6  ft.  5-8  in..  W.  French,  Kansas,  June  4,  1910.  Running  broart 
jump — 23  ft.  9  3-4  in.,  D.  G  Stiles,  Wisconsin,  Urbana,  111.,  June  5,  1915  Putting  16-pound  shot — 47  ft. 
1-4  in.,  Ralph  Rose,  Michigan,  June  4,  1904.  Throwing  16-pound  hammer — 160  ft.  4  In.,  K.  Shattuck,  Cali- 
fornia, Madison,  Wis.,  June  7,  1913  Throwing  the  discus — 140  ft.  2  3-8  in.,  J  C.  Garrels,  Michigan,  June  3, 
1905.  One-mile  relay  (4  men) — 3m.  21  4-5s.,  Chicago  (Campbell  Stegemann,  Cornwall,  Dismond),  Urbana. 
lU.,  June  5,  1915. 

CONFERENCE  INDOOR  GAMES. 

Held  at  Chicago,  m.,  March  20.  Point  scores  of  first  three:  Chicago  37  1-4,  Illinois  25  3-4,  Northwestern 
22  1-2. 

Summaries:  50-yard  dash — Won  by  Knight,  Chicago:  Ward,  Chicago,  second:  Bradley,  Northwestern, 
third.  Time — 5  2-5s.  440-yard  dash — Won  by  Dismond,  Chicago;  Hotchkin,  Northwestern,  second; 
Breathed,  Chicago,  third.  Time — 523  Half-mile  run — Won  by  Stout,  Chicago;  Osborn,  Northwestern, 
second;  Van  Aken,  Purdue,  third.  Time — 2ra.  2  2-5s.  Mile  run — Won  by  Campbell,  Chicago;  Stout,  Chicago, 
second:  Harvey,  Wisconsin,  third.  Time — 4m.  29s.  Two-mile  run — Won  by  Mason,  Illinois;  Watson,  Min- 
nesota, second;  Hedges,  Wisconsin,  third.  Time — 9m  45  2-5s.  One-mile  relay— Won  by  Chicago  (Merrill, 
Cornwall,  Breathed,  Dismond);  Northwestern  second,  Minnesota  third.  Time — 3m.  35  4-5s.  60-yard  high 
hurdles —  Final  heat  won  by  McKeown,  Illinois;  Ames,  Illinois,  second;  Whltcomb,  Purdue,  third.  Time — 
8.S.  Shot  put — Won  by  Gardner,  Wisconsin;  Schobinger,  Illinois,  second:  Schneberger,  Northwestern,  third. 
Distance — 41  ft.  High  Jump — Won  by  M.  James,  Northwestern;  H.  James,  Northwestern,  and  Whiting, 
Chicago,  tied  for  second  and  third.  Height — 5  ft.  11  In.  Pole  vault — Schobinger,  Illinois,  and  Huston,  Wis- 
consin, tied  for  first;  Culp,  Illinois,  third.     Height — 12  ft.  3  In. 

PENNSYLVANIA   RELAY   CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Held  at  Franklin  Field,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  24. 

Summaries;  Two  miles,  college — Won  by  Princeton,  with  W.  Moore,  Alta,  M.  Hayes,  and  McKenzie; 
Chicago  second,  with  Dismond,  Stout,  Stegeman,  and  Campbell;  Yale  third,  with  Overton,  Barker,  Loveman, 
and  Roucher.  Time — 7m.  55  3-5s.  (New  collegiate  record  )  One  mile,  freshman — Won  by  Yale,  with 
Gurney,  Williams,  Rolfe,  and  Walker;  Pennsylvania  second,  with  Holhfed,  Scudder,  Laggren,  and  Zutter; 
Columbia,  third,  with  Huelsenbeck,  Doolittle,  Zychlinski,  and  Ripen  Time — 3m  28s.  One  mile,  prepara- 
tory schools — Won  by  Mercersburg,  with  A.  A.  Stone,  W.  H.  Banks,  F.  S.  Dav^s,  and  E.  W  Smith;  Exeter 
second,  with  G.  Bawden,  C.  Phillips,  Jr.,  F  Wakem,  and  L.  Bucksbaum.  Time — 3m.  28  4-5s.  One  mile, 
high  schools — Won  by  Washington  Central,  with  W.  Gates,  L,  Hunt.  A.  Hill  and  W.  Milstead;  Brooklyn 
Manual  Training  second,  with  J.  Park,  A  Reilly,  W.  Seabrook,  and  C.  Titus;  Horace  Mann,  New  York, 
third.  Time — -Sm.  34s.  One  mile,  colleges — Won  by  Pennsylvania,  with  F  Kaufman,  J.  Lock  wood,  D.  Llp- 
plncott,  and  J  E.  Meredith;  Harvard  second,  with  R  Tower,  E.  Teschner,  W.  Wilcox,  and  W  Bingham; 
Missouri  third,  with  Murphy,  Eaton,  Wyatt  and  Niedorp.  Time — 3m.  188.  (New  world's  record.)  Four 
miles,  colleges — Won  by  Cornell,  with  Spelden,  D.  Potter,  Jr.,  J.  Hoffmire,  and  L.  Windnagle:  Michigan 
second,  with  Donnelly,  Fox,  Ufer,  and  Carroll:  Wisconsin  third,  with  J.  Schardt,  J.  H.  MerrUl,  E.  Hedges, 
and  W.  Harvey.     Time — 18m.  7  3-5s. 

BEST  INTERSCHOLASTIC  RECORDS. 
50-yard  dash — 5  3-5s.,  E.  C.  Jessup,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  4,  1904.  100-yard  dash — 9  4-5s., 
Ernest  E.  Nelson,  Volkmann  School,  Cambridge,  May  2,  1908,  and  H.  Hoyt,  University  of  Chicago 
meet,  June  7,  1913.  220-yard  dash— 21  3-5s.,  W.  Schick,  1900-1901.  440-yard  run — 48  4-53.,  James 
E.  Meredith,  Mercersburg  Academy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  18,  1912.  880-yard  run — Im.  55s., 
James  E.  Meredith,  Mercersburg  Academy,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  May  4,  1912.  One-mile  run- — 4m. 
26  2-5s  ;  J.  Berry,  Redlands  (Cal.)  High  School,  Stanford,  Cal.,  April  11,  1914.  Two-mile  run — 9m. 
51  3-5s.;  C.  Boughton,  Central  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  May  23,  1914.  120- 
yard  hurdles— 15  2-5s  ,  H.  Whitted,  Citrus  Union  School,  Chicago,  111.,  June  8,  1912;  H.  Whitted, 
Citrus  Union  School.  Stanford,  Cal  ,  April  13,  1912.  220-yard  hurdles — 24  2-5s.,  H.  L.  Lamport, 
Los  Angeles  Cal  ,  at  Fresno,  Cal.,  April  3,  1915.  Running  high  Jump — 6  ft.  3  5-8  in.,  W.  M. 
Oler,  Jr..  Pawling  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  25,  1912.  Running  broad  jump — 23  ft.  5  3-8  In., 
H.  T.  Worthlngton,  Exeter,  N.  II.,  May  3,  1913.  Pole  vault — 12  ft.  6  1-16  In.,  C.  Borgstrom,  Pa- 
cific Coast  Interscholastlc  meet,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  April  4,  1913.  Pole  vault.  Indoor — 12  ft.  1  In.,  Eu- 
gene Schobinger,  Harvard  School,  Chicago,  III.,  February  18,  1911.  Putting  8-pound  shot.  Indoor — 
56  ft.  7  1-4  In.,  Dan  Meenan,  Jr.,  De  la  Salle  Institute,  New  York  City,  March  18,  1911.  Putting 
12-pound  shot — 55  ft.  9  In.,  A.  M.  Mucks,  Oshkosh  High  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  January  19,  1912. 
Putting  16-pound  shot — 45  ft.  6  1-4  In  ,  Ralph  Rose,  San  Francisco,  May  2,  1903.  Throwing  12- 
pound  hammer — 197  ft.  1-2  In.,  L.  J.  Talbot,  Washington,  Pa.,  May  26,  1907.  Throwing  discus — 
139  ft.  5  1-2  In..  B.  L.  Byrd,  Champaign,  HI.,  May  21,  1910.  Throwing  junior  discus — 150  ft.,  L. 
Whitney,  Worcester  Academy,  Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  June  17,  1911.  One-quarter-mile  relay — 
46  4-5s.,  University  High  School,  Chicago,  111.,  June  11,  1910.  One-half-mile  relay — Im.  32  2-5s., 
Lewis  Institute,  at  Northwestern  University,  May  23,  1903.  One-mile  relay — 3m.  27  l-5s.,  Los  An- 
geles High  School  relay  team,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  1910.  Pole  vault  record  for  boys  under  ten  years — 
5  ft.  10  1-2  In.,  Robert  E.  Graves,  eight  years  four  months  old,  Marshfleld,  Ore.,  July  3,  1912. 


TRAP    SHOOTING. 


Handicap  Tournaments — The  Interstate  Associa- 
tion's Tenth  Southern  Trap-Shootlng  Tournament, 
Memphis,  Tenn..  May  11,  12,  13,  1915.  Southern 
Handicap  won  by  W.  H.  Cochrane,  Bristol,  Tenn.; 
score,  97  ex  100. 

The  Interstate  Association's  Tenth  Western  Trap- 
Shootlng  Tournament,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  15,  16, 
17,  1915.  Western  Handicap  won  by  Wm.  J.  Raup, 
Portage.  Wis.;  score,  97  ex  100. 

The  Interstate  Association's  Tenth  Pacific  Coast 
Trap-Shootlng  Tournament,  San  Diego,  Cal  ,  July 
8,  9,  lO.'^igiS.  Pacific  Coast  Handicap  won  by  H. 
Pflrrmann,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  score,  98  ex  100. 


The  Interstate  Association's  Sixteenth  Grand 
American  Trap-Shootlng  Tournament,  Chicago,  111., 
August  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  1915.  Grand  American 
Handicap  won  by  L.  B.  Clark,  Chicago,  III,;  score, 
96  ex  100.  National  Amateur  Championship  won  by 
C.  H.  Newcomb,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  score,  99  ex  100. 
National  Amateur  Championship  at  double  targets 
won  by  G.  V.  Derlng,  Columbus,  Wis.;  score,  91  ex 
100.  Preliminary  Handicap  won  by  R.  H.  Morse, 
Chicago,  111.;  score,  95  ex  100.  Con.solatlon  Handi- 
cap won  by  H  Hammersmith,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
score,  91  ex  100. 

Note — Eastern  and  Southwestern  Trap-Shootlng 
Tournaments  were  not  held  during  1916. 


Bowling. 
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AMERICAN    BOWLING    CONGRESS. 

The  filteeuth  annual  tournament  was  held  at 
Peoria,  111.,  from  March  11  to  29.  First  Ave  In  each 
competition,  with  scores: 

Individuals-  W.  H  Pierce,  Pueblo,  Col.,  711; 
W.  Cook,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  697;  H.  Grotjahn, 
Chicago,  III.,  696;  F.  B.  Mample,  St  Paul,  Minn., 
675;  P.  Wilson,  Chicago,  111.,  671;  B.  Leitinger, 
Chicago,  111.,  071. 

Two-Men  Tenms — Allen  and  Allen,  Detroit,  Mich., 
1,297;  Kelly  and  Toemmel,  Chicago,  III.,  1,281; 
Hartley  and  lindsev.  New  Haven,  Ct.,  1,270; 
Feloenthal  and  Williams,  Chicago,  III  ,  1,257;  Kurle- 
man  and  Brinkman,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1,245. 

Five-Men  Teams — Barry-Kettelers,  Chicago,  111., 
2.907:  New  Havens,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  2,892;  Lleber'a 
Gold  Medals,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  2,848;  Bucktails, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  2,847;  Storz,  Omaha.  Neb.,  2,841. 

Winners  in  previous  years-  All  Events  (nine  games) 
—1914,  W.  Miller,  Detroit,  Mich.,  1,897;  1913, 
Herrmann,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  1,972;  1912,  L.  Sutton, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1.843;  1911,  J.  Smith,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y  ,  1,919;  1910,  Thomas  Haley,  Detroit,  Mich., 
1.961;  1909,  James  Blouin,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1,885; 
1908,  R.  Crabe.  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  1,910;  1907, 
Harry  Ellis,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1,767;  1906,  J.  T. 
L<?acock,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1,794;  1905.  J.  G  Rpilly, 
Chicago,  111,  1,791:  1904,  Martin  Kei-n,  St  Louis, 
Mo.,  1,804;  1903,  Fred  Strong,  Chicago,  III..  1,896; 
1902,  John  Koster,  New  York  City,  1,841;  1901, 
Frank  H.  Brill,  Chicago,  111.,  1,736  Individual— 
1914,  VV.  Miller,  Detroit,  Mich.,  675;  1913,  Peterson, 
Columbus,  Chio,  693:  1912,  L.  Sutton,  Rochester,  N 
Y.,  679;  1911,  J.  Blouin,  Chicago,  111.,  681;  1910, 
Thomas  Haley,  Detroit,  Mich..  705;  1909,  L.  Sutton, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  F.  Bruggemann,  Sioux  Falls, 
Iowa,  tied;  Sutton  won  roll-off.  one  game,  score  215 
to  179;  1908,  A.  Wingler,  Chicago,  111.,  699;  1907, 
Marshall  B.  Levy,  Indianapolis,  Ind  ,  and  R  F. 
Matak,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  tied  on  624;  in  the  roll-ofl 
Levy  won — 5S2  to  385;  1906,  F.  J.  Favour,  Oshkosh, 
Wis  ,  669:  1905,  C  M  Anderson,  St.  Paul,  Minn  , 
651;  1904,  M.  Kern,  .St  Louis,  Mo.,  647;  1903,  D.  A 
Jones,  Milwaukee,  Wis,  683;  1902,  Fred  H.  Strong, 
Chicago,  111  ,  649;  1901,  Frank  H.  Brill,  Chicago,  HI., 
648.  Two-Men  Teams — 1914,  Negley-Van  Ness, 
Newark,  N.  J  ,  1,245;  1913.  Schultz-Koster,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  1,291;  1912,  Owen-Sutton,  Louisville,  Ky.. 
1,249;  1911,  Hartley-Zeller,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
1.246;  1910,  Delker-Waterman,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
1,231;  1909,  Schoegler  brothers,  Madison,  Wis., 
1,304;  190S.  Klene-Chalmers,  Chicago,  HI.,  1,254; 
1907,  E  C.  Rlchter-E.  M.  Bigley,  Louisville,  Ky., 
1,164;  1906,  J.  N.  Reed-E.  Dresbach,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  1,247;  1905,  R.  Rolfe-E.  Stretch,  Chicago,  III., 
1,213;  1904,  H  Kraus.s-C.  H.  Spiess,  Washington, 
1,184;  1903,  .4  Selbach-H  Collin,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
1,227;  1902,  J.  McClean-H.  Steers,  Chicago,  111., 
1,237;  1901,  J.  Voorhies-C.  K  Starr,  New  York  City, 
1,203.  Five-Men  Te.ams — 1914,  Monko  Club,  New 
Haven,  Ct.,  2,944;  1913,  Flor  de  Knispels,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  3,006;  1912,  Brunswick  All  Stars,  New  York 
City,  2,904;  1911,  Flenners,  Chicago,  111  ,  2,924;  1910, 
Cosmos,  Chicago,  111.,  2,880;  1909,  Lipmans,  Chicago, 
111.,  2,962;  1908,  Bonds,  Columbus,  Ohio.  2,927;  1907, 
and  touruament  cities.  Furniture  Cities,  Grand 
Rapids  (St.  Louis),  2,775;  1906.  Centurys,  Chicago 
(Louisville),  2,794;  1905,  Gunthers  No.  2,  Chicago 
(Milwaukee),  2,795;  1904,  Ansons,  Chicago  (Cleve- 
land), 2,737;  1903,  O'Learys,  Chicago  (Indianapolis), 
2,819;  1902,  Fidelias,  New  York  (Buftalo),  2,792; 
1901,  Standards  (Chicago),  2,7?0. 

NATIONAL   BOWLING    ASSOCIATION. 

The  ninth  annual  tournament  was  held  at  New 
York  City  (Grand  Central  Palace),  from  March  23 
to  April  17.  First  five  teams  in  each  competition, 
with  scores: 

Singles — George  Newman,  New  York  City,  675; 
Frank  Kramer,  New  York  City,  657;  Howard 
Chickering.  New  York  City,  648;  Leo  Lucke,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  639;  Theodore  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa  , 
638. 

Doubles — Walter  and  Smith,  Rutherford,  N.  J., 
1,2.32;  C.  and  P.  SpincUa,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1,216: 
Dunbar  and  Wilson,  New  York  City,  1,206;  Riddell 
and  Horton,  New  York  City,  1,202;  Klingelhoffer 
and  Clute.  New  York  City,  1.200. 

Five-Men— Auranla,  New  York  City,  2,993;  At- 
lantic. Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  2,917;  Rosedale,  New  York 


City,  2,917;  Metropolitan  No.  1,  New  York  City, 
2,916;  Maneto,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  2,879. 

All  Events — Won  by  Thomas  Scannell,  Metropoli- 
tan Team  1,  1,935. 

Winners  in  previous  years:  Individual — 1907,  G. 

F.  Sauer,  New  York  City,  657;  1908,  Frederick 
Schwartie,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  697;  1909.  E.  Thompson, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  699;  1910,  Tony  Prio,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  705;  1911,  Joseph  West,  Toronto,  694;  1912, 
Leo  Lucke,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  699;  1913,  Kumpt, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  712;  1914.  Harry  Kraass,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C  678.  Two-Men  Events — 1907.  John 
Nelson-Walter  Tuthill.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y  ,  1,220;  1908, 
John  McGulrk-John  Grady,  Paterson.  N.  J  ,  1,318; 

1909,  Satterthwaite-Rogers,  Philaddphia,  Pa  ,  1,298; 

1910,  Burdine-Eckstein,  Washington.  l.,305;  1911, 
Johnson-Kelsey,  New  Haven,  Ct  ,  1,355;  1912, 
Llndsey-Johnson,  New  Haven,  Ct  ,  1,301;  1913, 
Smith-Riddell,  New  Y'ork  Citv.  1,259;  1914,  Riddell- 
Horton,  New  York  City,  1,333. 

Five-Men  Events — 1907,  Corinthians,  New  York 
City,  2,814;  1908,  Bruns«irks,  New  York  City,  2,893; 
1909,  Corinthian  No.  8.  New  York  City,  2,899;  1910, 
Chalmers-Detroit,  Chicago,  111  .  2,817;  1911,  Bonds, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  2,969:  1912,  Grand  Centrals, 
Rochester,  N  Y.,  2,997:  1913,  Bronx  Centi-als,  New 
York  City,  2,936;  1914,  Genesee,  Rochester,  N  Y  , 
3,035. 

Individual  All-round  Chamnions — 1907,  John  J. 
Voorhies,  Brooklyn,  N  Y..  1,956;  1908,  W.  L  Erd- 
mann,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1,835;  1909.  Frank  liegeman, 
Brooklyn,  N  Y..  1,908;  1910,  George  Freeman,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  1,910;  1911.  George  Brunt.  Paterson.  N. 
J.,  1,894;  George  Bungart,  Chicago,  III  ,  1,894;  1912, 
M.  Lindsey,  New  Haven.  Ct.,  2,031;  1913,  Smith, 
New  York  City,  1,928;  1914,  J.  Smith,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  1,917. 

N.    B.    A.    TOURNAMENT    RECORDS. 
Individual  High  Score.   One  Game — O.  Kallusch^ 
288,  Buffalo.  1911     Individual  Total.  Three  Games — 

G.  Kumpf.  Buffalo  (Rochester,  1913),  712.  Two- 
Men,  Single  Game — McGuirk-Grady,  Paterson,  N. 
J.  (Rochester),  523  Two-Men,  Three-Game  Total — 
Kelsey-Johnson,  New  Haven,  Ct.  (Buffalo,  1911), 
1,355  Five-Men,  Single  Game — Keller  Five,  rater- 
son,  N.  J.  (Rochester),  1,060.  Five-Men,  Total 
Three  Games — Grand  Central  Ciub,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  (Paterson,  N.  J.,  1912).  2,997.  High  Individual 
Average,  All  Events — M.  Lindsey,  New  Haven  Club 
(Paterson,  N    J.,  1912),  225  6-9. 

WORLD'S    RECORDS 

Individual,  Open,  Three  Games — William  E. 
Roach,  Academy  Alleys,  Wllraingto",  Del.,  300,  300, 
269,  total,  869;  average,  289  2-3,  1906.  Six  Games — 
Lee  R.  Johns,  Oxford  Alleys,  Newark,  N  J  ,  1909. 
279,  268,  248,  277,  277,  279,  total,  1,628; 'average, 
271  1-3.  All  Event.s — Mortimer  Lindsey,  New 
Haven,  Ct.,  2,031  for  9  games,  averaging  225  6-9.  in 
N.  B.  A.  tournament  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  1912;  James 
Smith,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  2,060  for  9  games,  averaging 
228  8-9,  in  Canadian  Bowling  Association  tournament 
at  Toronto,  Out  ,  1912.  Head  Pin — Oscar  Steln- 
quest.  Riverside  Alleys,  New  York,  118,  1909 
Tournament,  Three  Games — Charles  Schaeder, 
Amphion  Alleys,  Brooklyn,  267,  279.  278;  avera":e, 
271  1-3,  1907  Six  Games — Charles  Schaeder, 
Amphion  .\lleys,  Brooklyn,  236,  255,  267,  279,  263, 
232;  total,  1,537;  aver.age,  256  1-6,  1907.  Seventy- 
flve  Games — Fred  B.  Egelhoff.  Palace  Alleys,  Brook- 
lyn, average.  230  29,  1906  Greatest  Number  of  300 
Score3--John  Koster,  of  New  York,  12.  Highest 
Woman's  Score — Mrs.  Nellie  Ltsfer,  Lenox  Alleys, 
New  York,  277,  1909.  Two-Men,  Open — Knox- 
.Satterthwaite,  Philadelphia,  Pa..  537.  February  18, 
1912.  Three  Games — Knox-Satterthwalte,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa  .  1,445,  February  IS,  1912.    Tournament 

-McGulrk-Grady,  o'  Paterson,  N.  J  ,  in  N  B.  A. 
tournament,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  523.  1908.  Three 
Games — McGuirk-Grady,  same  pl."ice  and  time, 
1,318.  Three-Slen,  Open — Mortimer  Lindsey,  Glenn 
Riddell.  Al?x  Dunbar,  Columbia  Alleys,  New  York, 
757,  1903  Tournament — Imperial  team,  Brooklyn 
Palace  Tournament,  748,  in  1910.     Five-Men.  Open 

—All  Wooden  Balls— Algonquin,s,  New  York,  Co- 
lumbia Alleys,  New  York,  1,175,  1906.  Three 
Games — Brooklyn  Interstate  Team,  Grand  Central 
Alleys,  Brooklyn,  average,  1,126,  1905  Rochester 
State  League  team  at  Rochester,  January  21,  1913. 
against    Syracuse,     3,497     pins,    average,     1,165.2. 
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Fencing. 


BOWLING — CmXlnued 


Four  Games,  same  team  and  place,  average,  1,124 
Tournament — Howard  Majors,  Chicago,  1,207, 
1907;  Koenlg  and  Kaiser  team,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  1,207, 
1908:  Burkes.  St  Louis,  Mo.,  1,207,  1909.  Three 
Games — Howard  Majors,  Chicago,  111  ,  average, 
1,124,  1906.  Head  mn^Rosevllle  A.  A.,  Iroquois 
Alleys,  Newark,  N.  J.,  545,  1909. 

NATIONAL   TELEGRAPH    TOURNAMENT. 

Telegraph  match  open  to  athletic  club  five-men 
teams  of  United  States  and  Canada,  rolled  April  26, 
on  home  alleys,  for  Col.  Robert  M.  Thompson 
trophy.  Reaults:  Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
2,942;  Illinois  A  C,  Chicago  111  ,  2.895;  Cleveland 
A.  C,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  2,830,  Seattle  A.  C,  Seattle, 
Wash,  2,776;  Pittsburgh  A.  A.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
2,724;  New  York  A.  C  ,  New  York  City,  2,714;  Mon- 
treal A  A  ,  Montreal,  2,667;  Crescent  A.  C,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  2,586;  Columbus,  Columbu.1,  Ohio,  2,581; 
Chicago  A  A.,  2,653;  Multnomah  A.  A.,  Portland, 
Ore.,  2,548;  Denver  A    C  ,  Denver,  Col.,  2,544 


ATHLETIC    BOWLING-   LEAGUJi 
Standing  of  Clubs. 


Club. 


NewYork 
Rosevllle.  .  . 
Newark  Bay 
Columbia. .   . 
Jersey  City 
Elizabeth    .  . 

Passaic 

North  End  . 
Columbian.  . 
Montclalr.  .  . 


w. 

L. 

43 

8 

31 

20 

26 

25 

26 

25 

26 

25 

28 

26 

24 

27 

18 

33 

18 

33 

18 

36 

Ave. 


938.47 
938.43 
893.39 
914  05 
919  43 
921  16 
989  18 
877  18 
891  22 
856  47 


H. 


l.(- 

l.(     . 
<     , 

l,f    • 

l,r. : 

1,1  .■;. 

1,U.<,V> 

1,000 

1,029 

971 


Intercollegiate  Championship,  held  at  Grand  Cen- 
tral Palace,  New  York  City,  March  26.  Five-Men 
Teams:  Yale  defeated  Princeton  by  2,621  to  2,513. 

Eastern  Championship  for  five-men  teams,  Grand 
Central  Palace,  New  York  City,  June  18.  Grand 
Central  Palace  team  defeated  Auranlas  by  3,010  to 
2,745. 


AMATEUR 
Final  standing: 


HOCKEY    LEAGUE. 


St.  Nicholas  S   C 
Boston  A.  A. .. 
Hockey  Club.  . 
Crescent  A.  C. 
Irish-American  A.  C. 


w 

L 

7 

1 

6 

2 

■A- 

5 

3 

5 

1 

7 

Pet. 


875 
750 
375 
375 
.125 


Intercollegiate  Championship  won  by  Princeton, 
Harvard  second,  Yalo  tliird 

OTHER    MATCHES 

December  4,  1914,  Cleveland,  Ohio — ^Cleveland  A 
C.  7,  Wanderers,  New  York,  0. 

December  19,  New  York  City — Crescent  A.  C  6, 
Yale  5.  New  Haven,  Ct. — New  Haven  4,  Irish- 
American  A  C  ,  New  York,  1  Boston,  Mass  — ■ 
Boston  A.  C   3,  Harvard  I 

December  22,  New  York  City — Yale  6,  St  Paul's 
School,  Concord,  N.  H.,  2. 

December  23,  New  York  City — Princeton  5,  Irish- 
American  A    C  ,  Now  York,  2. 

December  25,  Boston,  Mass. — Ottawa  University 

3,  Dartmouth  2.     Cleveland.  Ohio — Cleveland  A.  C. 
5,  Frontenacs,  Kingston.  Ontario,  2. 

December  26,  New  York  City — St.  Nicholas  7, 
Toronto  University  6  Boston,  Mass. — Ottaw^a 
University  8,  Boston  A.  A  2.  Cleveland,  Ohio — 
Cleveland  A.  C.  1,  Fro,itenacs  0.  South  Orange,  N 
J  — Field  Club  9,  Seventh  Refriment,  New  York,  0. 

December  28,  New  York  City — Ottawa  University 
7   Crescent  A    C    3 

'  January  9,  1915,  West  Point,  N   Y  ■ — Mass  Agg.  7, 
West  Point  1. 

January  13,  New  Haven,  Ct. — Yale  5,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  3. 

January  16,  New  Haven,  Ct. — New  Haven  7, 
Hockey  Club,  New  York,  6  Toronto,  Ontario — 
Toronto  University  3,  Yale  2 

January  18,  New  York  City — Columbia  University 

4.  Trinity  3. 
Jan\iary  20,  New  Havea.  Ct. — New  Haven  3,  Irish- 

Amarican  A.  C,  New  York,  1. 

Januarv  22,  West  Point.  N  Y  —Springfield  Train- 
ing School  2,  West  Point  0 

January  23,   West  Point,   N 
Seventh  Regiment  0. 

January  27,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Nicholas,  New  York,  1. 

January    31,    New    York    City — St 
Argonauts,  Toronto.  2. 

February  3,  Boston,  Mass, — Harvard  4,  Mass 
Agg.  0. 


-Columbia  Uni- 


Y — West  Point  3, 
— New  Haven  5,  St. 


Nicholas    3, 


HOCKEY. 

February  4,  Hanover,  N.  H  — Dartmouth  4,  Mass 
Tech.  1. 

February  5 — McGill  University  1,  Harvard  0. 

February  5,  Cleveland,  Ohio — Cleveland  A  C  7, 
Montreal  A   A.  A   2. 

February  6,  New  York  City — Yale  7,  McGill 
University  3.  New  Haven,  Ct  — Crescent  A  C  , 
New  York,  3,  New  Haven  2 

February  10,  West  Point,  N 
verslty  2,  West  Point  1. 

February  11,  Wllliamstowu,  Mass — Williams  2, 
Sprincfield  Y.  M    C.  A.  1 

February  12,  Boston,  Mass. — Harvard  4,  St 
Nicholas,  New  York,  3. 

February  13,  Boston,  Mass  — New  Haven  Arena 
5,  Boston  Arena  3.  New  Haven,  Ct — St  Nicholas, 
New  York,  4    Yale  3. 

February  19,  Cleveland,  Ohio — Cleveland  A.  C. 
9,  Hockey  Club,  New  York,  0. 

February  20,  New  Haven  Ct  — Boston  Arena  4, 
New  Haven  Arena  2.  New  York  City — St.  Nicholas 
4,  Queens  University,  Kingston,  Ontario,  1.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio — Cleveland  A.  C  11.  Hockey  Club,  New 
York,  4. 

February    22,    Boston, 
New  Haven  Arena  4. 

February   24,    Boston, 
Montreal  City  League  4. 

February  26,  New  York  City — Squadron  A  4, 
Seventh  Regiment  2. 

February  27,  Boston,  Mass  — St.  Nicholas,  New 
York,  4.  Dartmouth  1. 

March  3,  Boston,  Mass  — Cleveland  A.  C.  4,  Bos- 
ton A.  A   3. 

March  4,  Boston,  Mass  — Boston  Arena  9,  Cleve- 
land A.  C.  4. 

March  13,  Montreal,  Canada — Wanderers.  Ottawa, 
defeated  Montreal  in  final  for  championship  of 
Canada  by  4  to  1. 

March  16,  New  York  City — St.  Nicholas  5,  St. 
Michael.",  Toronto,  1. 

March  18.  New  York  City — Wanderers.  Montreal, 

7,  Les  Canadiens,  Montre'il,  6  (professional  match). 
March  20.  New  York  City — Wanderers,  Montreal, 

8,  Lea  Canadieus,  Montreal,  3 
March  22,  New  York  City — Union  Club  5,  Knicker- 
bocker Club  2 

March  23,  New  York  City — Wanderers,  Montreal, 
12,  Quebec  6  (prot&ssional  match). 

March  24,  New  York  City — Wanderers,  Montreal, 
15,  Quebec  12,  Wanderers  winning  the  series  of  pro- 
fessional matches 

March  27,  Boston,  Mass. — -Boston  Arena  7.  Boston 
A.  A.  2. 


Mass' — Boston    Arena   7, 
Mass. — Boston    A.    A     7. 


FENCING. 


April  30 — Championships  of  the  Amateur  Fencers' 
League  of  America,  held  .at  New  York  City.  Results: 
Foils — Lieut.  Oliver  A.  Dickinson,  West  Point  Fenc- 
ing Club,  won  from  A  E  Sauer,  5—1 ;  Sherman  Hall, 
5—3.  J.  A.  McLaughlin,  Washington  Fencers'  Club, 
won  from  Lieut.  O.  A.  Dickinson,  5 — 4;  A  E.  Sauer, 
5 — 2.  Sherman  Hall,  New  York  A.  C,  won  from  J.  A 
McLaughlin,  5 — 4;  A  E.  Sauer,  5 — 2.  A.  E.  Sauer, 
Illinois  A.  C,  lost  all  his  bouts.  Duelling  Swords — 
J.  A.  McLaughlin,  Washington  Fencers'  Club,  won 


from  E.  B.  Myers,  H.  G.  Gellen  and  Steddlford  Pitt. 
E.  B.  Myers,  Fencerb'  Club  of  New  York,  won  from 
H  G.  Geilen  and  Steddlford  Pitt  (double  touch). 
H.  G.  Geilen,  Chicago  Turn  Gemelnde,  won  from 
Steddlford  Pitt.  Steddlford  Pitt,  Fencers'  Club  of 
New  York,  won  from  E.  B.  Myers  (double  fault). 
Sabres— Sherman  Hall,  New  York  A.  C,  won  from 
Steddlford  Pitt,  8—6;  J  B.  B.  Parker,  7—6;  A.  S. 
Lyon,  8 — -5.  Steddlford  Pitt.  Fencers'  Club  of  New 
York,  won  from  J.  B.  B.  Parker,  7 — 0;  A.  S.  Lyon, 


Golf. 
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FENCING— Continued. 


7- — 6.  A.  S.  Lyon,  Fencers'  Club  of  New  York,  won 
from  J.  B.  B.  Parker,  7—5  J  B.  B.  Parker,  Phila- 
delphia Fencers'  Club,  lost  all  his  bouts.  Singles — 
Hunter,  Cornell,  defeated  Burn,  Lafayette,  4- — 6, 
6 — 3,  6 — X;  Thompson,  Cornell,  defeated  Reynolds, 
Lafayette,  6 — 0,  5 — 7,  6 — 4;  Blair,  Cornell,  defeated 
Keller,  Lafayett«,  6 — 0,  6—0;  Benton,  Cornell,  de- 
feat,^ Pardee,  Lafayette,  6—3,  6 — 4.  Doubles — 
Blair  and  Benton,  Cornell,  defeated  Bum  and  Par- 
dee, Lafayette,  8—6,  9 — 7;  Thompson  and  Hunter, 
Cornell,  defeated  Reynolds  and  Keller,  Lafayette. 
6—0,  6—1. 

March  15 — National  Senior  Team  Foils  Champion- 
ship, held  at  New  York  City.  Washington  defeated 
West  Point  in  the  final. 

March  31 — Women's  National  Championship,  with 
foils,  held  at  New  York  City  Hesults:  Miss  Je.'isie 
Pyle  won  from  Miss  Stimson,  5 — 3;  Miss  Samuels, 
5 — 2;  Miss  Bradley,  5 — 3;  Miss  Evans,  5—3.  Total — 
Won  4  bouts,  lost  0.  Miss  Edith  Evans  won  from 
Ml.ss  Stimson.  5 — 1;  Miss  Samuels,  5 — 4;  Ml.ss 
liradley,  5—3.  Total— Won  3  bouts,  lost  1  Miss 
Dorothea  Samuels  won  from  Miss  Stimson,  5 — 3: 
Mi.ss  Bradley,  5—1.  Total — Won  2  bouts,  lost  2 
Miis  Edith  Bradley  won  from  Miss  Stimson.  TotJil — 
Won  1  bout,  lost  3.  Mis,s  Margaret  Stimson  lost  4 
bouts.     Total — Won  0,  lest  4. 

April  3 — Inter  collcKlate  Championships,  finals, 
held  at  New  Yojk  City.  Naval  Academy  won;  Co- 
lumbia second,  and  Pennsylvania  third.  Individual 
winners:  Foils,  H.  B  Van  Buskirk,  Pennsylvania 
Sabres — R  D  S  Home,  Naval  Academy. 

IMPORTANT    COMPETITIONS 
Jantiary  17 — New  York  City,  Hammond  Trophy. 

Foils — Won  by  Sherman  Hall,  New  York  A    C. 
January  27 — New  York  City,  Junior  Sabre  Team 

Championship.      New   York  Turn  Vereln  defeated 

New  York  A.  C. 

February  8 — New  York  City,  Saltus  Medals  for 

Thr-^s-Men   Team,   Junior   Championship — Won  by 

Fencers'  Club. 


February  13,  Boston,  Mass.  New  York  A.  C.  de- 
feated Boston  A.  A.  for  Eastern  Team  Championship. 

February  15 — New  York  City,  Junior  Team  Cham- 
pionship, with  duelling  swords.  Won  by  New  York 
A.  C. 

April  5 — New  York  City,  Saltus  Trophy,  duelling 
swords.  Washington  Fencers'  Club  defeated  Boston 
A.  A.  Id  the  final. 

DUAL    COMPETITIONS. 

January  16 — New  Haven,  Ct.    Yale  9,  Bowdoln  0. 

January  16— West  Point,  N.  Y.  West  Point  5,  New 
York  A.  C.  4. 

February  6 — Annapolis,  Md.  Naval  Academy  9, 
Mas.sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  0. 

February  13 — New  York  City.  Yale  8,  Columbia  1. 
Columbia  Freshmen  5,  Yale  Freshmen  4  Annapolis, 
Md.    New  York  Fencers'  Club  8,  Naval  Ac: .demy  1. 

February  20 — Annapolis,  Md.  Naval  Academy  5, 
Yale  4. 

February  22 — New  York  City.  Columbia  5,  Penn- 
sylvania 4. 

February  27 — Annapolis,  Md.  Naval  Academy  6, 
Pennsylvania  3.  New  Haven,  Ct.  Yaie  5,  Harvard  4. 
Ithaca,  N   Y    Cornell  8,  Michigan  1 

March  7 — Montclair,  N.  J.  Yale  6,  Montclair 
A.  C.  3. 

March  12 — New  Haven,  Ct  Yale  5,  Pennsyl- 
vania 4.   New  York  City    Cornell  7,  Columbia  2. 

March  13 — Cambrldfre,  Mass.  Harvard  7,  Penn- 
sylvania 2.  Annapolis,  Md.  Naval  Academy  6,  Cor- 
nell 3.  West  Point,  N  Y  West  Point.  Officers'  Fen- 
cing Club  5,  Yale  4 

March  20 — Annapolis,  Md.  Naval  Academy 
Fourth  Class  8,  '.Pennsylvania  Freshmen  1.  Boston, 
Mass     Harvard  15,  Yale  10.  Bowdoln  2. 

March  27 — New  York  City  Montclair  A.  C  6, 
Columbia  University  3. 

May  !5 — New  Haven,  Ct  New  York  A.  C.  de- 
feated Yale 

Mav  18 — New  Haven,  Ct  Crescent  A.  C,  New 
York  "5,  Yale  4 


MOTOR    BOAT    RACING. 


Results  of  Important  competitions: 

January  15,  Miami,  Fla  — 35  miles — Won  by  Baby 
-Speed  Demon,  39m  51b  ;  Baby  Reliance  second, 
Miami  third. 

January  16,  Miami,  Fla. — 24  miles — Won  by  Baby 
Speed  Demon,  33m  43. 

June  20,  New  York  City  to  Albany  and  return — 
270  miles — Won  by  Flyaway  III.,  12h.  34m.  37s. 
(aver.age,  22.16  miles  per  hour).  Class  A — Won  by 
Retta  D.;  actual  time,  34h  23m.  453.  Open  boat 
class — Won  by  Eastern  Star;  actual  time,  14h  46m. 
50s. 

July  5,  Hannibal,  Mo  —American  Power  Boat 
Championship  and  Webb  Trophy — 25  miles — Won 
bv  Buffalo  Enquirer.  41m.  21  2-5s;  Enquirer  second 
Cla.ss  B,  5  rnilPs— Won  by  P.  D  Q.  V  ;  Ugly  Duck- 
ling III  second.  Hazel  third  Time — 9m.  9  2-5s 
Class  C,  10  miles— Won  by  Ugly  Duckling  IV.;  P.  D. 
Q  V  second.  Time — Ifim.  312-,5s.  Cla,ss  D,  15  miles 
— Won  by  Ugly  Duckling  IV  ;  Dodger  IV.  second, 
P  D.  Q.  V.  third    Time — •24m.  48  2-5s 

August  14,  16,  17,  Manhas.set  Bay,  N.  Y.,  Gold 
Challenge  Cup — 30  miles — Mi.ss  Detr^'lt  won  all 
three  races.  Times — 42rc  41  3-5s..  43m  56  3-5s.  and 
lb  3m.  34s.  In  the  first  race  Baby  Speed  Demon  fin- 
ished second  in  42m  593  and  Baby  Reliance  third  in 
43m.  36s.    In  the  second  race  Tech,  Jr  ,  finished  sec- 


ond in  44m  50s  and  Presto  third  in  Ih.  37m.  30s. 
In  the  third  race  Tech,  Jr.,  In  Ih  33m.  30s.,  was  the 
ojily  other  competitor  to  complete  the  race 

August  18,  Manhasset  Bay,  N.  Y. — One-mile 
championship — Six  trials  for  each  boat:  Tech,  Jr., 
Im.   17  3-5.«.,   Im.   19s,   Im.   17  l-5s  ,   Im     16s.,   Im. 

17  4-5s  ,  Im.  16  l-5s  Average,  46.79  nautical,  or 
53  879  statute  miles  an  hour.  Babv  Speed  Demon 
II.,  Ira.  22s  ,  Im.  22  2-5s  ,  Im.  22s.,  Im.  22  3-5s., 
Im.  22  l-5s.,  Im.  21  4-5s.  Average,  43.738  nautical, 
or  50.367  statute  miles  an  hour.  Presto,  Im.  21s., 
Im.  19  4-5s.,  Im.  20  4-5s.,  Im.  21  3-5s.,  Im  23  l-5s  , 
Im  24s.  Average,  43.73  nautical,  or  50  36  statute 
miles  an  hour.  Miss  Detroit.  Im.  23  4-5s.,  Im. 
20  4-5s  ,   Im.  22  4-5S,   Im    20  3-5.   Im    23  l-5s.,   Im. 

18  3-5S.  Average,  42  54  nautical,  or  49.46  statute 
miles  an  hour.     Ankle  Deep  Too  disabled 

September  7,  9  and  11,  Chicago,  111.,  races  for 
V/rigley  Cup — 30  5  miles — First  race:  Won  by  Dis- 
turber IV.,  36m.  58s  ;  Miss  Detroit  second,  42m.  37s.; 
Baby  Reliance  third,  42m.  37  4-5s  ;  Peter  Pan  fourth, 
42m  38  3-5s  Second  race:  Won  by  Disturber  IV  , 
33m.  8  !-5s  ;  Miss  Detroit  second.  34m.  15s  ;  Peter 
Pan  VII.  third,  46m.  50  4-5s.;  Barnacle  fourth.  Tliird 
race:  Won  by  Disturber  I"  .  SOm  51  2-5s.;  Peter 
Pan  .second;  others  did  not  finish  owing  to  rough 
water 


COURT    TENNIS. 

National  Championships,  singles,  final  hold  at 
Boston,  Mass,  April  11  Jay  Gould,  defender,  de- 
feated Joshua  Crane,  6 — 4,  6 — 2.  6 — 2: 

Doubles,  finals  played  at  Philadelphia.,  April  17. 
Jay   Gould  and  W.   H.   T.   Huhn   defeated  Joshua 


Crane  and  G.  R.  Feuring,  6 — I,  0 — 6,   1 — 6,  ti — 1, 
6—3. 

Professional  Championship,  heH  at  New  York 
City,  February  20  Walter  Kiiisella  defeated  Jack 
White,  4 — 6,  6—3,  6—3,  6—2 


GOLF. 


NATIONAL  CHAMPIONSHIPS 
United  States  Open  Championship,  played  at 
Short  Hills,  N.  J.  Final,  June  18.  Won  by  Jerome 
Travers,  amateur,  297;  second.  T.  L  McNamara,  pro- 
fessional, 298;  third,  R.  G  McDonald,  300.  Previous 
winners:  1914,  at  Midlothian,  Chicago,  III.,  won  by  W, 
C.  Hagln,  score  290;  Charles  Evans,  Jr.,  291,  second; 
George  Sargent  third.  1913,  at  Brookllne.  Mass.,  won 
by  Francis  Oulmet,  72,  with  Harry  Vardon,  77,  sec- 


ond, and  Edward  Ray,  78,  third,  after  a  triple  tie  In 
final  round  of  304  1912,  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  won  by 
Jack  McDermott,  294,  with  Tom  McNamara.  296, 
second,  and  Alex.  Smith  and  M.  J  Brady  tied  at  299 
for  third  1911,  at  SVheaton,  111.,  after  a  triple  tie 
between  J.  J  McDermott,  M  J  Brady  and  George 
O.  Simpson  at  307,  J  J  McDermott  won  in  the  play- 
oft,  witii  Bradv  second  and  Simpson  third.  1910,  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  Alex.  Smith,  298.   1909.  at  Engle- 
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wood,  N.  J.,  George  Sargent,  290.  1908,  at  Myopia, 
Fred  McLeod,  322  1907,  at  Philadelphia  Cricket 
Club,  Alexander  Ross,  302.  1906,  at  Onweutsla,  Alex. 
Smith,  295  1905,  at  Myopia.  W.  Anderson.  314. 
1904,  at  Glen  View,  W  Anderson,  303.  1903,  at 
Baltusrol,  W.  Anderson,  307.  1902,  at  Garden  City, 
L.  Auchterlonle,  307.  1901,  at  Myopia,  W.  Ander- 
son, 331.   1900,  at  Chicago,  M   H.  Vardon,  313. 

United  States  Amateur,  played  at  Detroit,  Mich. 
Final  played  September  4.  Robert  A.  Gardner,  Chi- 
cago, defeated  John  G.  Anderson,  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  5  up  and  4  to  play.  Previous  winners:  1914, 
at  Manchester,  Vt.,  Francis  Oulraet  defeated  Jerome 
D.  Travers.  6  up  and  5  to  play  1913,  at  Garden  City, 
L.  I.,  J.  D.  Travers  defeated  J.  G  Anderson,  5  up  and 
4  to  play.  1912,  at  Wheaton,  III.,  J.  Travers  defeated 
Charles  Evans,  Jr  ,  7  up  and  6  to  play.  1911,  at  Rye, 
N  Y.,  H.  H.  Hilton,  amateur  champion  of  England, 
defeated  F.  Herreshoff,  1  up  in  37  holes.  1910,  at 
Brookline,  Mass  ,  W.  C  Fownes  Jr.,  defeated  W.  K. 
Wood,  4  up  and  3  to  play.  1909,  at  Wheaton,  111., 
R.  A.  Gardner  beat  H  Chandler  Egan,  4  up  and  2  to 
play.  19Q8,  at  Garden  City,  J  D  Travers  beat  Max 
Behr,  8  up  and  7  to  play.  1907,  at  Euclid,  J.  D.  Trav- 
ers beat  A.  Graham,  6  up  and  5  to  play.  1906,  E.  M. 
Byers  beat  G.  S.  Lyon,  2  up.  1905,  at  Wheaton,  111., 
H.  Chandler  Egan  beat  D.  E.  Sawyer,  6  up  and  5  to 
play.  1904,  H.  Chandler  Egan:  1903,  W.  J.  Travis; 
1902,  L.  N.  James;  1901  and  1900,  W.  J.  Travis. 

United  States  Ladies'  Championship,  played  at 
Lake  Forest,  111.  Finals  played  September  11.  Mrs. 
Clarence  H  VanderbecK,  Piilladelphla,  Pa.,  defeated 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Gavin,  England,  by  3  up  and  2  to  play 
Previous  winners:  1914.  at  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.,  Mrs 
H.  Jackson,  Boston,  defeated  Mls,s  E.  V.  Rosenthal, 
Chicago,  1  up.  1913,  played  at  Wilmington,  Del., 
October  18,  Miss  G.  Ravenscroft,  of  England,  de- 
feated Miss  M  Hollins,  2  up.  1912,  played  at  Essex 
Country  Club,  Manchester.  Mass..  Miss  M.  Curtis 
defeated  Mrs.  R.  H.  Barlow,  3  up  and  2  to  play.  1911, 
at  Westchester  County,  N  Y.,  Miss  M  Curtis.  1910, 
at  Chicago,  111.,  Miss  Dorothy  Campbell,  Hamilton, 
Ont.  1909,  at  Philadelphia,  Miss  Dorothy  Campbell. 
1908,  at  Washington,  Miss  K.ate  C.  Harley.  1907,  at 
Midlothian,  Miss  Margaret  Curtis.  1906,  at  Brae 
Burn,  Miss  Harriet  Curtis.  1905,  at  Morris  County, 
Miss  Pauline  Mackay  1904,  at  Merlon  C  C,  Mrss 
G.  Bishop.  1903,  at  Wheatou,  Miss  B  Anthony. 
1902-01,  at  Brookline  and  Baltusrol,  Miss  G  Hecker. 
1900,  at  Shinnecock,  Miss  F  C  Griscom. 
STATE    AND    SECTIONAL    CHAMPIONSHIPS 

May  28 — Metropolitan  Women's  Championship, 
final  played  over  Sleepy  Hollow  grounds,  Scarbor- 
ough, N.  Y  Miss  Lillian  B.  Hyde  defeated  Mrs. 
Joseph  E.  Davis,  4  up  and  3  to  play. 


■  June  5 — Metropolitan  Amateur,  final  played  over 
the  Apawamls  course.  Rye,  N.  Y.  W.  J.  Travis  de- 
feated John  G.  Anderson  by  2  up 

June  30 — Metropolitan  Junior,  played  at  Garden 
City,  L.  I.  Pliilip  Carter  defeated  R.  M.  Lewis,  1  up 
(19  holes).  Westchester  County,  Dwlght  Partridge 
defeated  Henry  V.  Gaines,  6  up  and  5  to  play.  New 
Jersey,  M  R.  Marston  defeated  R.  D  Webb,  7  up  and 
6  to  play.  Philadelphia,  Hugh  L.  Wllloughby  defeated 
L.  M.  Washburn,  1  up.  Women:  Mrs.  R.  H.  Barlow 
defeated  Miss  Catherine  Davis,  4  up  and  2  to  play. 
Massachusetts  Open,  \V.  C.  Hagen  298,  M.  J.  Brady 
303,  Gilbert  Nichols  third,  Amateur,  Francis  Ouhnet 
defeated  W  C.  Chick,  6  up  and  5  to  play.  Florida 
Open,  T.  L  McNamara  136  (for  36  holes),  won;  Alex. 
Smith  and  Jack  Jolly  tied  at  141.  Amateurs:  James 
R.  Hyde  defeated  H.  Pemberton,  6  up  and  5  to  play. 
Women:  Miss  Lililan  Hyde  defeated  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Work,  5  up  and  4  to  play.  Western  Open,  T.  L.  Mc- 
Namara 304,  A  Cunningham  306,  George  Sargent 
307.  Amateurs:  Charles  Evans,  Jr.,  defeated  James 
Standish,  Jr.,  7  up  and  5  to  play.  Women:  Miss 
Elaine  Rosenthal  defeated  Mrs.  H.  D.  Hammond,  4 
up  and  3  to  play  Panama-Pacific,  H.  K.  B.  Davis 
defeated  Helnrich  Schmidt,  1  up. 

July  10 — Metropolitan  Open,  finals  played  over 
Fox  Hills  course,  Clifton,  N.  Y  Gilbert  Nichols  and 
R.  G.  McDonald  tied  at  292.  Nichols  defeated  Mc- 
Donald in  the  play-oH  by  73  to  78  over  18  holes. 

OTHER  IMPORTANT  EVENTS. 

June  3 — Philadelphia,  Pa.  Philadelphia  women 
defeated  New  York  and  Boston  women  for  Griscom 
Cup. 

July  17 — Cleveland,  Ohio,  teams  of  four.  Chicago 
defeated  California  for  Olympic  Cup  by  651  to  655. 
Trans-Mississippi  team  and  Detroit  tied  for  third 
and  fourth  places. 

September  4 — Detroit,  Mich.  Bob  Gardner  and 
Charles  Evan^,  Jr.,  defeated  Jerome  Travers  and 
Francis  Ouimet. 

October  2 — Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Leslie  Cup,  four- 
somes Metropolitan  team  defeated  Pennsylvania  by 
12  to  3. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    GOLF. 

Intercollegiate  Championship  Teams  Yale  de- 
feated Princeton  by  5  to  4  in  the  final.  Individuals: 
F.  R.  Blos,som,  Yale,  defeated  G.  A.  Peacock,  Prince- 
ton, in  the  final,  1 1  up  and  9  to  play. 

Western  Intercollegiate  Championship  Teams. 
University  of  Illinois  defeated  University  of  Chicago 
by  a  total  of  421  to  425.  Individuals:  John  Simpson, 
University  of  Illinois,  defeated  Charles  F.  Grimes, 
University  of  Chicago,  2  up  and  1  to  play. 


ICE    SKATING. 

INTERNATIONAL  INDOOR  CHAMPIONSHIPS.     Lake,    N 

At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  29,  1915.  440  yards — 
Won  by  Ben.  O'Sicky,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  John  Hoer- 
nig,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  second;  Fred.  J.  Robson, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  third.  Time — 39  1-53  Three- 
quarter  mile— Won  by  Russell  Wheel,jr,  Montreal, 
Canada;  Ben.  O'Sicky,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  second; 
Anton  O'Sicky,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  third.  Time — 2m 
11  2-53.  One  mile — Won  by  Russell  Wheeler,  Mon- 
treal, Canada;  H.  Cody,  Toronto,  Ontario,  second; 
Charles  Fisher,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  third.  Time — 2m. 
48  2-5s.  Janiiary  30 — One-third  mile — Won  by 
Russell  Wheeler,  Montreal.  Canada;  Fred.  Robson, 
Toronto.  Ontario,  .second;  Ben.  O'Sicky,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  third.  Time — 53s.  One-half  mile — Won  by 
Russell  Wheeler,  Montreal,  Canada;  Ben.  O'Sicky, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  second;  Charles  Fisher,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  third.  Time — Im.  18  2-5s.  One  and  one- 
quarter  miles — Won  by  Charles  FLsher,  Milwaukee, 
Wis  ;  Anton  O'Sicky.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  second;  Rus- 
sell Wheeler,  Montreal,  Canada,  third.  Time — 3m. 
30  2-5S. 
INTERNATIONAL  OUTDOOR  CHAMPION- 
SHIPS 
At  Saranac  Lake.  N.  Y.,  February  3,  1915.  220- 
yard  hurdles — Won  by  Edmund   Horton,   Saranac 


Y.:  George  Allen,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 
second;  Lyall  Delamater,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  third. 
Time — 23  2-5s.  220  yards — Won  by  Edmund  Hor- 
ton, Saranac  Lake,  N  Y  ;  Russell  Wheeler,  Montreal, 
Canada,  second;  Ed  Roe,  Toronto,  Ontario,  third. 
Time — 20  3-5s.  One-half  mile — Won  by  Russell 
Wheeler,  Montreal,  Canada;  Anton  O'Sicky,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  second;  Andrew  Hennessey,  Saranac 
Lake,  N.  Y.,  third.  Time — Im.  25s.  Three  miles — 
Won  by  Anton  O'Sicky,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Russell 
Wheeler,  Montreal,  Canada,  second;  H.  Cody, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  third.  Time — 9m  423  February 
4 — 440  yards — Won  by  Russell  Wheelor,  Montreal, 
Canada;  Fred.  Robson,  Toronto,  Ontario,  second; 
Charles  Fhher,  Milwaukee,  Wis  ,  third.  Time — 
41  2-5s  One  mile— Won  by  H  Cody,  Toronto,  On- 
tario: John  Hoernig,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  second; 
Charles  Fisher,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  third.  Time — 2m. 
58  l-5s.  Two  miles — Won  by  Russell  Wheeler,  Mon- 
treal, Canada;  H.  Cody,  Toronto,  Ontario,  second; 
Ben  O'Sicky,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  third.  Time — 6m. 
10s  Winners  are  awarded  points  as  follows:  Firsts 
30,  seconds  20,  thirds  10  By  winning  a  total  of  260 
iwints  Russell  Wheeler  of  Montreal,  Canada,  was 
awarded  the  International  Amateur  Speed  Cham- 
pionship. 


Eastern  Championships  were  not  held.  World's  Championship  was  not  held  owing  to  the  war  la 
Europe. 

American  Amateur  Records:  50  yards — 5s.,  Robert  McLean,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  4.  1914. 
75  yards — 8  l-5s.,  Morris  Wood,  Verona  Lake,  N.  J,  1905.  100  yards — 9  3-5s..  Morris  Wood,  Verona 
Lake,  N.  J.,  1903.     150  yards— 15  7-8s.,  G.  D.  Phillips,  January  27,  1883.     150  yards  (with  wind)  — 
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14  l-5s.,  G.  D.  Phillips,  December  26,  1885.  200  yards — 16  2-53.,  J.  C.  Hemraent,  January  24, 
1895.  220  yards — ISs..  Fred.  J.  Robson,  Boston,  January  13,  1911.  220  yards  hurdles— 
21  2-5s.,  Fred.  J.  Robson,  Toronto,  February  11,  1913.  300  yards — 31  2-.5s.,  G.  D.  Phillips, 
December  30,  ISS.'J.  440  yards — 35  l-Ss.,  H.  P  Mosher,  January  1,  1896.  660  yards — 59  3-6s., 
Morris  Wood,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1904.  880  yards— Im.  16  I-5s.,  Robert  McLean,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
January  24.  1913.  1,320  yards — 2m  4  1-53.,  E.  Lamy,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  1,  1910.  One 
mile  handicap — 2  m.  39  4-53.,  Robert  G.  McLean,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  25,  1913.  One 
mile,  open — 2  m.  41  l-5s.,  Morris  Wood,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  February,  13,  1904.  One  and  one-half 
miles — 4m.  10s.,  L.  Roe,  January  29,  1910.  Four  miles — 12m.  Hs  ,  A.  Schlebe,  February  13.  1894. 
Five  miles  — 14m.  553.,  E.  Lamy,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1910.  Best  metre  records — 600  metres  (656.17 
yards)— 59  3-5s.,  Morris  Wood,  February  13,  1904.  1,000  metres  (1,093.61  yards)  —  Im.  47s.,  J.  K. 
McCulloch.  February  10,  1897.  1,500  metre."  (1,640.42  yards)  — 2m.  40  4-5s.,  J.  K.  McCulloch, 
February  6,  1897.  5,000  metres  (3  miles  18S.06  yards) — 9m.  25  2-5s.,  J.  K.  McCulloch,  February 
10,  1897. 

World's  Amateur  Records:  500  metres — 43  7-10-s.  flat,  O.  Mathlesen,  Norway,  at  Chrlstlania, 
Norway,  January  11,  1914.  1,000  metres — Im.  31  4-5s.,  O.  Mathlesen,  Norway,  at  Davos.  Switzerland, 
January  29,  1910.  1,500  metres — 2m.  19  1-23.,  O.  Mathlesen,  Norway,  at  Chrlstlania,  Norway, 
January  11.  1914.  5,000  metres — 8m.  36  S-5s.  O.  Mathlesen,  Norway,  at  Davos,  Switzerland, 
January  17,  1914.  10,000  metres — 17  m.  22  6-109.,  O.  Mathlesen,  Norway,  at  Chrlstlania,  Norway, 
February  1,   1913. 

Professional  Records:  50  yards— 6s.  S.  D.  See  and  C.  B.  Davidson,  New  York  City,  1885. 
100  yards — 9  4-5s..  John  S.  Johnson,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1893.  120  yards — 11  3-5s.,  John  S. 
Johnson,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1893.  150  yards  (with  wind) — 14  l-5s.,  S.  D.  See,  New  York,  February 
21,  1896.  200  yards— 17  2-5s.,  John  S.  Johnson,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  February  26,  1893.  220 
yards  (with  wind) — 17  4-5s.,  J.  F.  Donohue.  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  December  29.  1894,  and  Harley 
Davidson.  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  January  24,  1895.  440  yards — 31  3-4s.,  John  S.  Johnson,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  February  14,  1896.  600  yards — 55  3-5s.,  O  Rudd,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  May  5.  1893.  880 
yards  —  Im.  16  l-5s.,  John  NUsson,  Montreal,  Canada.  February  4,  1897.  Two-thirds  of  a  mile — Im. 
54  4-5s.,  O.  Rudd,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  25,  1895.  One  mile — 2m.  35  3-5s.,  John  S.  Johnson, 
Montreal,  Can.,  January  28,  1899.  One  and  one-quarter  miles — 3m.  43s..  John  S.  Johnson, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  February  26.  1894.  One  and  one-l.hlrd  miles — 3m.  48  l-5s.,  O.  Rudd,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  January  25,  1895.  One  and  one-half  miles — 4m.  28s.,  John  Johnson,  Mon- 
treal, Can.,  February  26,  1894.  One  and  two-third  miles — 4m.  45  4-5s..  O.  Rudd,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  January  24.  1895.  One  and  three-quarter  miles — 5m.  14s  ,  John  S.  Johnson,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  February  26,  1895.  Two  miles — 5m.  33  4-5^).,  John  Nllsson,  Montreal.  Can.,  February  4, 
1900.  Two  and  one-half  miles — 7ra.  323..  John  S.  Johnson  Montreal,  Can..  February  26,  1894. 
Three  miles — 8m.  41  1-53.,  John  Nllsson,  Montreal,  Can.,  February  4,  1900.  Three  and  one-half 
miles — lOra.  39s.,  John  S.  Johnson,  Montreal.  Can.,  February  26,  1894.  Four  ralles — 12ra.  l-5s., 
Jolin  Nllsson.  Montreal,  Can..  February  5.  1897.  Four  and  one-half  miles — 13m.  51s..  John  S. 
Johnson.  Montreal,  Can.,  February  26,  1894.  Five  miles — 14m.  24s.,  O.  Rudd.  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
February  20,  1896.  Six  miles  (made  In  10-mlIe  race) — 18m.  3Ss.,  John  S.  Johnson,  Montreal,  Can- 
February  26.  1894.  Seven  miles  (made  In  10-mlle  race) — 21ra.  43s.,  John  S.  Johnson,  Montreal, 
Can.,  February  26,  1894.  Eight  miles  (made  In  10-mlle  race) — 24m.  55s.,  John  S.  Johnson,  Mon- 
treal, Can.,  February  26,  1894.  Nine  ralles  (made  In  10-mlle  race) — 28m.  4s.,  John  S.  Johnson,  Mon- 
treal. Can.,  February  26,  1894.  Ten  miles — John  S.  Johnson.  Montreal  Can..  February  26,  1894. 
Made  In  20-mlle  race  by  A.  D.  Smith,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  26,  1894:  Eleven  miles — 35m.  43 
4-5s.,  twelve  miles — 38m.  49  4-5s.,  thirteen  miles — 42m.  27  2-5s.,  fourteen  miles — 45m.  51  4-58., 
fifteen  ralles — 49m.  17  3-5s.,  sixteen  miles — 52m.  42  4-5s.,  seventeen  miles — 56m.  9  l-5s..  eighteen 
miles — 59m.  34  l-5s..  nineteen  miles — Ih.  3m.  4  3-5s.,  twenty  miles — Ih.  6ni.  36  2-5s.  Twenty-five 
miles  (made  In  100-mlle  race)  —  Ih.  31  ra.  29s.,  J.  F.  Donohue.  Stamford,  Ct.,  January  26.  1893. 
Thirty  miles  (made  In  100-mlle  race)  —  Ih.  53in.  20s  .  J.  F.  Donohue!  Stamford  Ct.,  January  26.  1893. 
Forty  miles  (made  In  100-mlle  race) — 2h.  34ra.  46s  .  J.  F.  Donohue.  Stamford,  Ct..  January  26.  1893. 
Fifty  miles  (made  In  100-ralle  race) — 3h.  15m.  59  2-5s..  J.  F.  Donohue,  Stamford,  Ct.,  January  26. 
1893.  Sixty  ralles  (made  In  100-mlle  race) — 4h.  7m  3-5s..  J.  F.  Donohue,  Stamford,  Ct..  January  26, 
1.893.  Seventy  miles  (made  In  100-mlle  race) — 4h.  55m.  3-.5s.,  J.  F.  Donohue,  Stamford,  Ct.,  January 
26,  1893.  Eighty  miles  (made  In  100-mlle  race) — 5h.  41m.  55s..  J.  F.  Donohue.  Stamford,  Ct. 
January  26,  1893.  Ninety  miles  (made  In  100-mlle  race) — 6h.  25m.  57  .3-5,s..  J.  F.  Donohue.  Stam- 
ford, Ct.,  January  26,  1893.  100  miles— 7h.  lira.  38  l-5s.,  J.  F.  Donohue,  Stamford,  Ct..  January 
26,  1893. 

AIR    PILOTS'    CLUB-CAieriM.) 

Composed  of  American  airmen  who  hold  International  licenses  granted  under  authority  of  the  Aero 
Club  of  .^.merica. 

The  officers  are:  President — George  B.  Harrison,  1019  Gr.and  Avenue.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Vice-President 
— A.  Roy  Knabenshue,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Secremry — Charles  F  Willard,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Directors — Glenn  L 
Martin,  Walter  R   Brookins,  Arthur  S   Smltn  and  Robert  G    Fowler 


THE    LEAGUE    OF    AMERICAN    SPORTSMEN 

This  league  wa.s  organized  for  the  purpose  of  protectlrg  the  game  and  game  fishes,  the  long  Insectivorous 
and  other  Innocent  birds.  President — G.  O.  Shields.  1110  Simpson  Street,  New  York  City.  Sccrelnrv — 
H.  M.  Beach,  308  Broadway,  Paterson,  N.  J  Treasurer — J  Adams  Brown,  41  West  Thirty-fourth  Street, 
New  York  City 


YACHTING. 

Yachting  in  both  the  large  and  small  classes  continued  to  increase  in  popularity  during  the  season  1915. 
Owing  to  the  European  war  the  America's  Cup  races  were  not  held.  Fifteen  trials  between  the  Resolute  and  the 
Vanitle  were  sailed,  and  the  Resolute  won  on  July  3  by  Ira.  8s.;  on  July  7  by  Im.  6s.;  on  July  9  the  Vanltle 
discontinued  owing  to  the  breaking  of  a  gaff;  on  July  10  by  3m.  31s.;  on  July  13  by  4m.  16s.;  on  July  15  by 
13s.;  on  July  17  by  26m  12s.;  on  July  27  by  3m.  57s  ;  on  August  5  by  Im  36s.  (corrected  time,  the  Vanltle 
making  2Ss.  faster  actual  time);  on  August  7  by  20ra.  18s.;  on  August  10  by  4m.  15s.,  and  on  August  11  by 
3m.  59s.  The  Vanltle  defeated  the  Resolute  on  July  5  by  4m.  lis.;  on  August  3,  the  Resolute  meeting  with 
an  accident,  and  on  August  6  by  10m.  55s.    The  Resolute  earned  the  right  to  defend  the  America's  Cup. 

The  America's  Cup — For  past  winners  see  1915  Almanac. 
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BOXING. 

PROFESSIONAL. 


Lack  of  space  precludes  the  recording  of  bouts  other  than  those  between  puglllRts  of  prominence. 
Abbreviations:  K   O.,  knockout;  D.,  draw;  R.  D.,  referee's  decision;  P.  V  ,  popular  verdict;  F,.  foul 

April  7 


January  1,  1915 — Tony  Rosa  defeated  Jim  Flynn, 
P.  v.,  ten  rounds,  Rochester,  N  Y.  Jimmy  Duffy 
Jefeated  Sam  Robideau,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Young  Ahearn  vs.  Jack  Dillon,  D.,  six 
rounds,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Gunboat  Smith  vs. 
Battling  Levinsky,  D.,  twelve  rounds,  Waterbury,  Ct. 

January  8— Johnny  Kiibane  defeated  Frankie 
Daley,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Eddie 
McGborty  defeated  Billy  Murray,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

January  13 — Joe  Shugrue  defeated  L«ach  Cross, 
P.  v.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City. 

January  16 — Jack  Dillon  defeated  Porky  Flynn, 
P.  v.,  ten  rounds,  New  York  City. 

January  18 — Frankie  Callahan  defeated  Joe 
Rivers,  K.  O.,  two  rounds,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

January  21 — Mike  Gibbons  defeated  Jimmy 
Clabby,  P   V  ,  ten  rounds,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

January  23— Johnny  Kiibane  vs  Eddie  Morgan, 
D  ,  six  rounds,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

January  26— Freddie  Welsh  defeated  Willie 
Beecher,  P.  V  ,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City. 

January  27 — Gunboat  Smith  defeated  Battling 
Levinsky,  R.  D.,  twenty  rounds.  New  Orleans.  La. 

February  1 — Johnny  Kiibane  defeated  Rocky 
Kansas,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Freddie 
Welsh  vs.  Johnny  Griffiths,  D.,  twelve  rounds, 
Akron,  Ohio.  Gunboat  Smith  defeated  Jim  Flynn, 
P.  v.,  ten  rounds,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

February  2 — Kid  Williams  defeated  Eddie  Wallace, 
P.  v.,  ten  rounds,  Brooklyn,  N    Y. 

February  8 — Cy  Smith  defeated  Ad  Wolgast,  P. 
v.,  twelve  rounds,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

February  9 — Joe  Shugrue  vs.  Freddie  Welsh,  D., 
ten  rounds.  New  York  City. 

February  12 — Carl  Morris  defeated  Al  Norton,  P. 
v.,  ten  rounds,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

February  13— Johnny  Kiibane  defeated  Eddie 
Morgan,  P.  V.,  six  rounds,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

February  14 — Joe  Mandot  vs  Jotmny  Dundee,  D., 
twenty  rounds.  New  Orleans,  La. 

February  15 — Kid  Williams  defeated  Jim  Murray, 
P.  v.,  six  rounds,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Freddie  Welsh 
defeated  Jim  Anderson,  P.  V.,  six  rounds.  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

February  18 — Jim  Coffey  defeated  Jack  Twin  Sul- 
livan, K.  O.,  six  rounds.  New  York  City. 

February  20 — Sam  McVey  defeated  Battling  Jim 
Johnson,  R   D.,  twenty  rounds,  Havana,  Cuba 

February  25 — Freddie  Welsh  defeated  Charlie 
White.  P.  v.,  ten  rounds,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

March  2 — Mike  Gibbons  defeated  Eddie  McGoorty, 
P.  v.,  ten  rounds,  Hudson,  Wis. 

March  11 — Willie  Ritchie  defeated  Freddie  Welsh, 
P   v.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City 

March  16 — Jack  Dillon  defeated  Gunboat  Smith, 
P   v.,  ten  rounds,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

March  17 — Freddie  Welsh  defeated  Hal  Stewart, 
P.  v.,  ten  rounds,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind  Johnny  Kiibane 
defeated  lOd  Williams,  P.  V  ,  six  rounds,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  Charlie  White  K.  O  Sam  Robideau,  one 
round 

March  24— Freddie  Welsh  defeated  Patsy  Drouil- 
lard,  P.  v.,  eight  rounds,  Detroit,  Mich. 

March  25 — Leach  Cross  defeated  Charlie  White, 
P   v.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City. 

March  27 — Freddie  Welsh  vs.  Max  Lustig,  D  ,  ten 
rounds,  Montreal,  Canada.  Gunboat  Smith  de- 
feated Jack  Reed,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City. 
Jim  Coffey  K.  O.  Soldier  Fritts,  two  rounds,  New 
York  City.  McCarty  defeated  Battling  Levinsky,  P. 
v.,  ten  rounds,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

March  29 — Frank  Moran  K.  O  Bombardier  Wells, 
ten  rounds,  London,  England  Charlie  White  de- 
feated Charley  Thomas,  P.  V  ,  six  rounds,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

March  30 — Johnny  Kiibane  defeated  Eddie  Wal- 
lace, P.  v.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City.  Jlra  Coffey 
K.  O.  One-Round  Davis,  three  rounds.  New  York 
City. 

April  5 — Jess  Willard,  challenger,  K.  O.  Jack  John- 
son, defender  of  title,  26  rounds,  for  heavyweight 
championship  of  the  world,  Havana,  Cuba.  Joe 
Lavlgne  defeated  Kid  Williams,  P.  V.,  six  rounds, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

April  6 — George  Chip  defeated  Al  McCoy,  P.  V., 
ten  rounds,  New  York  City. 


Jim  Coffey  defeated  Carl  Morris,  P.  V., 
ten  rounds.  New  York  City 

April  9 — Freddie  Welsh  defeated  Billy  Wagner,  P. 
v.,  ten  rounds,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Willie  Ritchie  defeated 
Johnny  Griffith,  P.  v.,  six  rounds,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Joe  Rivers  vs.  Frankie  Burns,  D  ,  ten  rounds,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

April  13 — Joe  Jeanette  defeated  Sam  Langford, 
R.  D.,  twelve  rounds,  Boston,  Mass. 

April  20— Gunboat  Smith  defeated  Tom  McCarthy, 
R    D.,  twelve  rounds,  Boston,  Maes. 

April  22 — Joe  Rivers  defeated  Frankie  Bums,  R. 
D  ,  ten  rounds,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

April  27 — Sam  McVey  vs.  Joe  Jeanette,  D., 
twelve  rounds,  Boston,  Mass. 

April  29 — Johnny  Kiibane  defeated  Benny 
Leonard,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City. 

May  4 — Charlie  White  defeated  Eddie  Murphy, 
R.  D  ,  six  rounds,  Boston,  Mass. 

May  5 — Jim  Coffey  K  O  Al  Reich,  three  rounds. 
New  York  City. 

May  10 — Gunboat  Smith  defeated  Dick  Gilbert, 
P   v.,  twelve  rounds,  Denver,  Col 

May  12— Charlie  White  K  O.  Hal  Stewart,  Ove 
rounds.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind  Joe  Rivers  defeated 
Fighting  Thorpe,  P.  V  ,  ten  rounds,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

May  18 — Ritchie  Mitchell  defeated  Ad  Wolgast, 
P  v.,  ten  rounds,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

May  25 — Freddie  Welsh  vs.  Frankie  Fleming,  D  , 
ten  rounds,  Montreal,  Quet)ec,  Canada.  Clia'-lle  White 
K.  O.  Fred  Yelle,  three  rounds,  Boston,  Mass. 

May  26 — Mike  Gibbons  defeated  Leo  Houch,  P. 
v.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City. 

May  31 — Jim  Coffey  defeated  Jim  Flynn,  P  V. 
ten  rounds.  New  York  City. 

June  2- — Leach  Cross  defeated  Ad  Wolgast,  P.  V., 
ten  rounds.  New  York  City. 

June  4 — Kid  Williams  defeated  Jimmy  Murray, 
R   D.,  ten  rounds,  Baltimore,  Md. 

June  8 — Sam  Langford  defeated  Battling  Jlra 
Johnson,  P   V.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City. 

June  15 — ^Charlie  White  defeated  Young  Brown, 
one  round.  New  York  City.  Joe  Rivers  defeated 
Johnny  Harvey,  P.  V..  ten  rounds.  New   i  or''  City. 

June  18— .Tohnny  Dundee  defeated  Ltach  (;ross, 
P.  v.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City.  Freddie  Welsh 
defeated  Johnny  Lustig,  P.  V  ,  ten  rounds,  New  "V  ork 
City 

June  29 — Sam  McVey  defeated  Sam  Langford,  R. 
D.,  twelve  rounds,  Boston,  Mass. 

July  1- — Charlie  Welnert  defeated  Gunboat  Smith, 
P.  v.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City  . 

July  2 — Joe  Jeanett*  defeated  Bill  Watklns,  P.  V., 
ten  rounds.  New  York  City 

July  3 — Charlie  White  defeated  Freddie  Welsh, 
P   v.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City. 

July  13— Charlie  White  vs  Young  Sailor,  D.. 
twelve  rounds,  Boston,  Mass. 

July  21 — Charlie  White  vs  Ted  Lewis,  D.,  tec 
rounds.  New  York  City. 

July  23 — Rocky  Kansas  defeated  Ad  Wolgast,  P. 
v.,  ten  rounds,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

July  24 — Kid  Williams  defeated  Jimmy  Tailor,  P. 
V  ,  ten  rounds,  Baltimore,  Md. 

July  27 — Frank  Moran  defeated  Gordon  Sims, 
K.  O.,  six  rounds.  London,  England.  EJdie  Mc- 
Goorty defeated  Harold  Baker,  K  O  ,  ten  rounds, 
Sydney,  Australia. 

July  28 — Gunboat  Smith  defeated  Tom  Gowler, 
P   v.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City. 

July  31 — Les  Darcy  K.  O.  Eddie  McGoorty,  six- 
teen rounds,  Sydney,  Australia.  Ad  Wolgast  vs. 
Steve  Ketchel,  D.,  six  rounds,  Chicago,  111 

August  7 — -Matt  Wells  outpointed  Willie  SchaeHer, 
P   v..  New  York  City. 

August  10 — Sam  McVey  defeated  Sandy  Ferguson, 
.stopped,  eight  rounds,  Boston,  Mass 

August  18 — Gunboat  Smith  vs.  Jack  Hemple,  D., 
New  York  City. 

August  19 — Johnny  Griffiths  outpointed  Leach 
Cross,  P.  v.,  ten  rounds,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

August  31 — -Charlie  Welnert  defeated  Jim  Savage, 
R.  D.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City. 

September  4 — -Gunboat  Smith  outpointed  Jimmy 
Carroll,  P.  V  ,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City. 

September  7 — Harry  Wills  defeated  Sam  McVey, 
R.  D.,  twelve  rounds,  Boston,  Mass. 
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October  4 — Gunboat  Smith  outpointed  Al  Relch» 
P   v..  ten  rounds.  New  York  City. 

October  5 — Kid  Williams  outpointed  Dutch 
Brandt,  P  V  ,  ten  rounds,  Baltimore,  Md.  Charlie 
White  K.  O.  Matty  Baldwin,  one  round,  Boston, 
Mass 


September  10 — Johnny  Ertle  defeated  Kid  Will- 
iams, F.,  Ave  rounds,  St.  Paul,  Minn 

September  11 — Packey  McFarland  defeated  Mike 
Gibbons,  P.  V  ,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City. 

September  14 — Battling  Levinsky  defeated  Sandy 
Ferguson,  R.  D  ,  twelve  rounds,  Boston,  Mass 

WILLARD-JOHNSON    FIGHT. 

The  feature  of  the  year  In  pugilism  was  the  winning  of  the  world's  heavy  weight  championship  by  Jesa. 
Wlllard,  challenger,  who  defeated  Jack  Johnson,  the  title  holder,  at  Havana,  Cuba,  April  5,  in  2r>  roimds. 
Johnson  led  on  points  until  the  twentieth  round,  but  his  hardest  blows  appeared  to  h^ve  but  little  effect 
upon  Wlllard,  who  Increased  his  speed  and  aggressiveness  as  the  negro  tired,  and  Anally  scored  a  knockout 
after  one  minute  and  twenty-.slx  seconds  of  fighting  In  the  twenty-sixth  round  with  a  left  to  the  body  and 
a  right  to  tne  jaw 

Johnson,  who  won  the  undisputed  title  to  the  heavyweight  championship  by  defeating  Jim  Jeffries  at 
Reno,  Nev.,  July  4,  1910,  held  the  honora  for  four  years  and  nine  months.  Including  his  victory  over 
Tommy  Burns  at  Sydney,  Australia,  December  26,  1908,  his  championship  tenure  covered  a  period  of  six 
years,  three  months  and  nine  days.  The  first  steps  toward  arranging  a  bout  between  Wlllard  and  Johnson 
were  taken  early  In  November  1914,  when  a  representative  of  the  iromo>,ers  went  to  England  and  secured 
the  champion's  signature  to  articles  agreeing  to  box  Wlllard  from  twenty  to  forty-five  rounds  for  the  sum 
of  $30,000  and  the  additional  sum  of  S2,000  for  expenses. 

The  promoters  selected  the  race  track  at  Juarez,  Mexico,  Just  acrass  the  border  from  El  Paso,  as  the 
scene,  and  Saturday,  March  6.  as  the  date  of  the  fight  Johnson  left  England  in  December,  planning  to 
reach  Mexico,  via  South  America,  and  arrived  In  Buenos  Ayrcs  In  January.  On  February  8  he  reached 
Barbados,  British  West  Indies,  from  which  place  he  arrived  at  Havana,  Cuba,  February  21  Johnson 
eventually  refused  to  enter  Mexico  and  Willard  and  his  party,  after  training  at  El  Pa.'w  from  January  25, 
was  forced  to  go  to  Cuba,  where  he  landed  on  March  16. 

Both  fighters  resumed  training  again  and  the  contest  was  set  for  Saturday,  April  3.  Later  the  date 
was  changed  to  Sunday,  April  4,  and  when  objections  to  the  holding  of  the  fight  on  Easter  Sunday  developed, 
the  boxers  agreed  to  meet  on  Monday,  April  5.  There  were  no  further  delays  and  challenger  and  defender 
entered  the  ring  at  the  Oriental  Race  Track,  Marlanao,  seven  miles  from  Havana,  shortly  after  1  30  p  m. 
on  that  day,  and  the  bell  for  the  opening  round  rang  at  1.54  p    m. 

The  battle  was  fought  under  a  clear  sky  and  hot  sun,  and  it  was  estimated  that  between  fifteen  and 
seventeen  thousand  spectators  witnessed  the  contest.  The  price  of  seats  ranged  from  $25  for  ringside 
sections  to  S5  for  bleacher  seats  and  $3  for  admission.  Several  squads  of  Cuban  Rural  Guards  patrolled 
both  Inside  and  outside  the  track  to  preserve  order.  Five  machines  wore  used  in  taking  moving  pictures 
of  the  fight,  which  have  been  exhibited  in  Canada,  South  America  and  some  parts  of  Europe,  but  not  in  the 
United  States,  due  to  interstate  commerce  regulations. 

No  official  announcement  of  the  gate  receipts  or  the  division  of  the  same  was  mnde  by  the  promoters. 
The  receipts  from  all  sources  were  placed  at  between  $60,000  and  870,000.  Out  of  this  sum  Johnson  received 
$32,000  and  the  remainder  was  divided  between  Wlllard  and  the  promoters  upon  a  percentage  basis  not 
made  public.  WUlard's  was  understood,  however,  to  have  been  less  than  that  received  by  any  heavyweight 
champlonshlp-wlnning  pugilist  In  modern  ring  history 

Betting  on  the  fight  favore<i  Johnson  from  the  time  the  match  wa-s  made  until  the  pugilists  entered  the 
ring.  In  the  early  stages  the  negro  was  ciuoted  as  high  as  2  to  1,  but  the  odds  fell  steadily  until  the  day  of 
the  fight,  when  6  to  5  was  the  basis  of  the  few  wagers  made  around  the  ringside.  Betting  was  ligiit  at  all 
times,  the  biggest  play  being  made  In  the  mutue!  machines  at  the  race  track  before  and  during  tlie  battle. 

Both  pugilists  were  carefully  examined  by  physicians  before  entering  the  ring  and  each  was  declared 
to  be  in  perfect  physical  condition  Willard  had  the  advantage  of  height,  weight,  reach,  and  youth  over 
Johnson,  although  the  negro  was  conceded  to  be  a  far  more  skilful  boxer.  Both  stepped  on  the  scales  in 
the  ring  and  the  weights  were  announced  -js  Willard,  23G  pounds:  Johnson,  225  pounds,  although  It  was 
understood  that  the  pugilists  exceeded  this  weight  by  from  five  to  ten  pounds  each. 

Willard  was  seconded  by  Tom  Jones.  Tex  O'Rourke.  Jim  Savage,  Walter  Monahan,  and  Jack  Hemple. 
while  Johnson  had  in  his  corner  Tom  Flanagan,  George  Monroe,  Sam  McVey,  Dave  Mills,  Bob  Armstrong, 
and  Colin  Bell.  The  offlclals  of  the  fight  were:  Referee,  Jack  Welsh,  San  Francisco;  alternate  referee. 
Matt  Hinkel,  Cleveland:  official  timekeeper  and  .stakeholder.  Bob  Vernon,  New  York:  timekeeper  for  Willard, 
Otto  Floto,  Denver;  for  Johnson,  Sam  Bennett,  Toronto.  • 

The  physical  statistics  of  the  fighters  were  as  follows: 
Willard  Johnson.    I    Wlllard  Johnson. 

28  years  age        .  38  years       I  17H  in  calf.  .        15  In. 


242  lbs.  ..    .        weight  ...234  lbs 

6  ft.  6  in.                       .  height  ...  6  ft.  H  in 

83M  In     .                     ...reach...  .73 '4  in 

39  in. .                       .  cliest,  normal .  40  in. 

44H  In        .            chest,  expanded  43H  in 

37  in waist.  .    .  38H  in 

25H  In  .    .  .  .            .thigh.  .    .  25  In 


9H  In.  ankle 9  in. 

14 54  in  .  .right  biceps,  normal  15  In. 

\b%  in  right  biceps,  contracted  17H  In. 

14  in. .  left  biceps,  normal  14  In. 

15M  In  left  biceps,  contracted  16  In. 

8^  In  .left  wrist.  6J^  in. 

8J4  In  .  right  wrist  7  in 


PREVIOUS  HEAVYWEIGHT  CHAMPIONSHIP  BOUTS  UNDER  QUEENSBERRY  RULES. 
September  7,  1892 — -At  New  Orleans,  La  ,  James  J.  Corbett  knocked  out  John  L.  Sullivan,  21  rounds 
January  25,  1894 — At  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Jim  Corbett  knocked  out  Charley  Mitchell,  champion  of  England, 
3  rounds.  March  17.  1897 — -At  Carson  City.  Nev  ,  Bob  Fitzslmmons  knocked  out  James  J  Corbett,  14  rounds. 
June9,1899 — -At  Coney  Island,  N.  Y.,  James  J  Jeffries  knocked  out  Bob  Fitzslmmons,  11  rounds.  November 
3  1899 — At  Coney  Island,  N.  Y  .  J.  J  Jeffries  won  from  Thomas  J.  Sharkey,  challenger,  25  rounds.  July 
2.5,  1902 — At  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  J.  J  Jeffries  knocked  out  Bob  Fitzsimmons,  challenger,  8  rounds. 
August  14,  1903 — At  San  Francisco,  Cal  ,  J  J  Jeffries  knocked  out  J.  J  Corbttt,  challenger,  10  rounds 
August  26,  1904 — At  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  J.  J.  Jeffries  knocked  out  Jack  Munroe,  challenger,  2  rounds. 
July  3.  1905 — -J.  J.  Jeffries,  having  previoasly  announced  his  retirement,  offlciated  as  referee  at  Reno,  Nev., 
and  declared  Marvin  Hart  champion  when  the  latter  knocked  out  Jack  Root,  12  rounds.  February  23, 
1906 — KX.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Tommy  Burns  won  from  Marvin  Hart,  20  rounds.  May  7,  1907,  At  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  Tommy  Burns  won  from  Jack  O'Brien,  20  rounds.  July  4,  1907 — At  Colma,  Cal  ,  Tommy 
Burns  knocked  out  Bill  Sciulres,  1  round.  Dec  26,  1908 — At  Sydney,  Australia,  Jack  Johnson  (colored) 
won  from  Tommy  Burns,  14  rounds  October  16,  1909 — ^At  Colma,  Cal.,  Jack  Johnson  knocked  out  Stanley 
Ketchel,  12  rounds.  July  4,  1910 — At  Reno,  Nev.,  Jack  Johnson  knocked  out  J.  J.  Jeffries,  15  rounds. 
July  4.  1912— At  Las  Vegas,  N.  M..  Jack  Johnson  won  from  Jim  Flynn,  9  rounds.  June  27',  1914 — At  Paris. 
France,  Jack  Johnson' won  from  Frank  Moran,  20  rounds. 

PUGILISTIC  CHAMPIONS  AND  RECEIPTS. 
All  attempts  to  designate  and  classify  the  pugilistic  champions  and  title  holders  are  more  or  less 
arbitrary  because  of  the  fact  that  few  such  champions  won  and  defended  the  championships  at  the  same 
weight.  Among  the  lighter  weight  boxers  it  Is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  pugilist  to  be  forced  from  one  class 
Into  the  next  higher  by  growth  and  Increased  weight.  The  following  list,  dating  from  1890,  Is  generally 
accepted  by  critics  and  boxers  as  being  the  correct  classification,  although  holders  did  not  always  win  title 
/rom  previous  champions: 
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Wrestling. 


B01CIN  G—Co7Uinued. 


HEAVYWEIGHTS  (over  158  lbs.) — 1890-1892,  John  L.  Sullivan;  1892-1897,  James  J.  Corbett; 
1897-1899,  Robert  Fitzslramons;  1899-1906,  James  J.  Jeffries;  1906-1908,  Tommy  Bums;  1908-1916,  Jack 
Johnson;  1915.  Jess  Wiliard. 

MIDULEWEIGHTS  (158  lbs.) — 1890-1897,  Robert  Fltzsimmons;  1897-1907,  Tommy  Ryan;  1907- 
1908,  Stanley  Ketchel;  1908.  Bill  Papke  and  Stanley  Kelchel;  1908-1910,  Stanley  Ketchel;  1911-1913, 
claimed  by  Frank  Klaus.  Mike  Gibbons.  Ed  McGoorty  and  Geo.  Chip;  1914,  M.  Gibbons  and  E.  McGoorty. 

WELTERWEIGHTS  (145  lbs.)— 1890-189:^.  no  recognized  champion;  1894-1896.  Tommy  Ryan; 
1896-1897,  Kid  McCoy;  1898-1900,  Billy  Smith;  1900,  Rube  Ferns;  1901.  Matty  Matthews  and 
Rube  Ferns;  1901-1904,  Joe  Walcott;  1904-1908,  Dixie  Kid;  1908-1912.  no  legitimate  claimants. 

LIGHTWEIGHTS  (133  lbs.)— 1890-1894.  Jack  McAuliffe;  1894-1899,  Kid  Lavlgne;  1899-1902, 
Frank  Erne;  1902-1908,  Joe  Gans;  1908-1910,  Battling  Nelson;  1910-1911,  Ad  Wolgast;  1912.  Ad  Wolgast 
and  Willie  Ritchie;  1913.  Willie  Ritchie;  1914.  Freddie  W'elsh. 

FEATHERWEIGHTS  (122  lbs.) — 1890-1892,  no  recognized  champion;  1892-1897,  George  Dixon; 
1897,  Solly  Smith;  1898.  Solly  Smith  and  Dave  Sullivan;  1898-1900,  George  Dixon;  1900-1901,  Terry 
McGovern;  1901-1904,  Young  Corbett;  1904-1908,  Tommy  Sullivan;  1908-191 1,  Abe  Attell;  1911-1914, 
Johnny  Kilbane. 

BANTAMWEIGHTS  (116  lbs.)— 1890-1892,  George  Dixon;  1892-1894,  no  recognized  champion; 
1894-1898,  Jimmy  Barry;  1898-1901,  no  recognized  champion;  1901-1903,  Harry  Forbes;  1903-1905,  Frankie 
Nell;  1905-1907,  no  recognized  champion;  1907-1913,  Johnny  Coulon;  1914.  Kid  Williams. 

LARGEST   GATE   RECEIPTS   OF  BOXING. 


Date. 


July  4,  I'.iIO 
Sept.  3,  1906 
April  5,  1916 
Dec.  2tj,  1908 
Nov.  3.  1899. 
Aug.  14,  1903. 
Sept.  H,  1915. 
Aug.  30.  I90II 
Dec.  20,  1904 
Sept.  7,  1892 
Mav.    S,  1803. 


Winner. 

Loser. 

Johuson 

Jeffriea  ..... 

Guns 

Nelson  ..   . .«( 

VVillard 

Johnson 

.Johnson 

Burns 

Jettries  . 

Shaikey 

Jeffiiee. .   . 

Coibett  .... 

:tGil>bons 

McFarland.. 

CcrbeU 

M.Cov 

Nelson 

Britt 

Corbett 

Sullivan 

Fitzsrininous 

Hall 

Place. 


Keno.Nev 

G'd'd.Ne^ 

H:.v.,C'bu 

Sy'y,  Aus 

Ne«'  Yoik. 

S.in  Frail 

NewYork. 

NewYork. 

Colina.Cal 

N.Orleans 

N.O)  lerins 


Gnte 
Receipts. 


$270,755 

69,115 

168,000 

|61,600 

6i),300 

63,340 

58,069 

66,  ::50 

4,- ,3 11 

-45,000 

40,000 


Date. 


Feb 

<lct. 

.Mar. 

JuK 

Mar. 

Nov 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Aug. 

Dec 

Mir. 


'.■2,  1910. 
16,  1909 
2i,  1904 
■:5,  1902 
n,  189-;. 
15,  1901 

9,  1905 
31,  1904 
26,  1S04 

2,  1896 
31,  1903. 


Winner. 


Wolgast 

Johuson 

Biiit 

Jeffries 

Fitzsimiiiona 

Jeffiies 

Nelson 

Britt 

Jfliries..  .. 
Sh:iikey.  . 
Corlieit 


Loser. 

Place. 

\e]soD 

San  Frrin, 

Ketchel.... 

S;iii  Fran 

Corbett 

San  Fran, 

Fltzsimmons. 

San  Fian. 

Corbett 

Carson. 

Ituhlin.   ... 

San  Finn 

Britt 

S:tn  Fran 
San  Fran 

Guns 

Muiiroe  .   .. 

S:iii  Frau . 

Mtz-^iromoDB 

San  Fran. 

MfGo^ein... 

San  Fran . 

Gate 
Ueceipts, 

$37,-60 
32,300 
32,245 
31,800 
22,000 
30,800 
27,775 
21,761 
21,760 
21,000 
20,880 


*Purse  $26,000  and  $10,000  a  side.    lEstimated.     JTen-rou 
AMATEURS. 

A.  A.  U.  Championships,  held  In  Boston,  Mass, 
April  7.  Results;  108-pcund  class — Howard  Root, 
Cleveland  A.  C  ,  defeated  Ben  Bailey,  Adams  A.  A., 
Maiden.  Mass.,  three  rounds:  judges'  decision.  115- 
pound  class — Tony  Vatlan,  Brighton,  Mass.,  de- 
feated Julius  Walters.  Cleveland  A.  C  ,  three  rounds; 
judges'  decision.  125-pound  class — Arthur  Straw- 
hacker,  Cleveland  A.  C  ,  defeated  John  J  Emery. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  three  roimds;  Judges'  decision 
135-pound  class — Mike  Crowley,  Maiden,  Mass  .  de- 
feated C.  Simonson,  Union  Settlement  A.  C  ,  New 
York,  three  rounds;  Judges'  decision.  145-pound 
cla.ss — August  Ratner,  Ninety-second  Street  Young 
Men's  Hebrew  Association,  New  York,  defeated 
Charles  Atkins.  Boston,  three  rounds;  judges'  de- 
cision 15S-pound  class — A.  Kaufman.  Trinity 
Club,  Brooklyn,  defeated  Walter  Wyss,  Cleveland, 
four  rounds,  by  knockout.  17.^-pouud  class — Edward 
C  Carr.  Boston,  defeated  Charles  W  Olsen.  Boston, 
in  four  rounds  Heavyweight  class — Arthur  Sheri- 
dan, Trinity  Club,  Brooklyn,  defeated  James 
McDonald,  Milton,  Mass. 

Metropolitan  Championships,  held  by  New  York 


nd  iio-decisli>n  bout. 
A.  C  ,  New  York  City,  March  24,  25,  and  27.  Re- 
sults of  final  bouts:  108-pound  class — M.  Herbert, 
Union  Settlement  A.  C  ,  defeated  S.  Ballett,  Ninety- 
second  Street  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association, 
three  rounds;  judges'  decision.  ll.'i-pGund  class — 
Charles  i'Ukington,  Union  Settlement  A.  C,  de- 
feated F  Zellner.  Ninety-second  Street  Young  Men's 
Hebrew  Association,  three  rounds;  judges'  decision. 
125-poimd  class — Allie  Nack,  Union  Settlement  A. 
C,  defeated  J  L.  Lilly,  Knights  of  St.  Antonv.  one 
round;  referee  stopped  the  bout.  135-pound  class — 
Charles  Simonson,  Union  Settlement  A.  C,  defeated 
F.  Mulvaney,  Glencoe  A.  C,  four  rounds;  judges' 
decision.  145-pound  class — August  Ratner,  Ninety- 
second  Street  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association,  de- 
feated J  H.  Smith,  East  Side  House,  three  rounds; 
judges'  decision.  158-pound  class — J.  Gaddi,  St. 
Bartholomew  A.  C,  defeated  A.  Kaufman.  Trinity 
Club,  three  rounds;  judges'  decision  175-pound 
class— Arthur  Sheridan.  Trinity  Club,  defeated  W. 
Spengler,  Union  Settlement  A  C.  four  rounds; 
judges'  decision.  Heavyweight  cla.ss — W.  Spengler, 
Union  Settlement  A.  C,  defeated  A.  Sheridan,  Trin- 
ity Club,  in  three  rounds;  judges'  decision 


PROFESSIONALS. 

February  13  1915,  Chicago,  111. — Wladeck 
Zbyszko  defeated  Paul  Martinson  in  32m  40s  and 
I2m.  20s. 

February  20.  Chicago,  111. — Wladeck  Zbyszko  de- 
feated Antone  Santore.  Italy,  In  13m.  34s.  and  4ra. 
20s.  .Strangler  Lewis  defeated  Paul  Martinson  in 
41m   35s   and  59s. 

March  13.  Chicago,  HI. — Youssiffo  Hus.san, 
Turkey,  defeated  Faul  Martinson  in  21m.  and  5m. 

April  28.  Montreal ,  Canada — Wladeck  Zbyszko  de- 
feated Tlgan,  Russia,  in  straight  falls  in  a  mixed 
style  match 

May  4.  Louisville,  Ky. — Charles  Cutler  and 
Youssiffo  Hussau  drew  In  3h. 

May  19,  Decatur,  III. — Scotty  McGovern  de- 
feated Billy  Smith  in  10m.  23s   and  Im. 

May  19  to  June  25 — International  Tournament  at 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House  at  New  York  City 
The  most  important  bouts  had  the  following  results: 
Wladeck  Zbyszko  defeated  Pierre  Le  Colosse,  France, 
In  42m.  32s.;  Alexander  Aberg  defeated  Dr.  B  F. 
Roller  In  2h.  5m.;  Dr.  Roller  defeated  Pierre  Le 
Colosse  in  24m  30s.;  Georg  Lurlch.  Russia,  and  Dr. 
Roller  drew  In  20ra.;  Alexander  Aberg  and  Georg 
Lurich  drew  in  20m.;  Dr.  Roller  defeated  Ivan  Linow, 
Russia,  in  Ih  33m.  8s.;  Wladeck  Zbyszko  defeated 
Dr.  Roller  In  Ih  23m.  Final  bout — Zbyszko  and 
Aberg  drew  in  2h.  30m. 


WRESTLING. 


July  3,  Humboldt,  Iowa — Frank  Gotch  defeated 
Henry  Ordemann  In  21m.  and  17m. 

July  5,  Omaha,  Neb  — Joe  Stecher  defeated 
Charles  Cutler  In  17m    3s    and  10m.  59s. 

AMATEURS. 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  Championships,  held  at 
S.an  Francisco.  Cal  ,  .4pril  20.  Result.s  of  finals:  108- 
pound  class — R.  Goudie.  Lima,  Ohio,  defeated  Carl 
Benson.  New  York  115-pound  class — F  Glahe, 
Spokane  A.  C  .  defeated  K.  Basslt,  Gary,  Ind  .  in 
extra  period.  125-pound  cla.'Vi — S.  Vorres,  Chicago, 
111  ,  defeated  V.  Vosen,  Chicago.  135-pound  class — 
O.  Runchcy.  Seattle  A    C  ,  defeated  J.  Kolks,  Finn 

A.  C,  Boston  145-pound  class — D.  Burns,  Spokane, 
defeated  J  Connelly,  Chicago,  111.    158-poimd  class — • 

B.  Reuben.  Cliloago,  III.,  defeated  G.  Sawtelle, 
Lehigh  University,  In  extra  period.  175-pound 
class — E.  Caadock,  Chicago  A  A.,  defeated  C.  E. 
Allen,  Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco.  Heavyweight 
class — E.  Caddock,  Chicago  A.  A.,  defeated  C.  E. 
Allen,  Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Metropolitan  Championships,  held  at  the  Bronx 
Church  Hou.se,  May  1,  1915.  Results  of  finals: 
lOS-pound  class — Carl  Benson,  Swedish-American  A. 

C.  defeated  T.  Mork,  Norwegian-American  A.  C. 
115-pound  class — W.  Strobach.  Elizabeth  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  defeated  A.  Pascarello,  Columbia  University,  In 
6m.  47s.  125-pound  class — Ernest  Benson,  Swedish- 
American    A.    C.    defeated    Carl    Liljehult.    Bronx 


Basketball. 
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WRESTLING — Continued. 


Church  House,  on  work.  135-pound  class — C.  Carl- 
son, New  York  A.  C,  deleated  Hugo  Karl,  Kaleva 
A.  C  on  work.  145-pound  class — Louis  Nelc.'n, 
Norwecian-Amerlcan  A  C,  defeated  E  Lelno, 
Kaleva  A.  C,  on  work.  158-pound  class — -Ingvald 
Nelson,  Norwegian-American  A.  C,  defeated  John 
Leahy,  Kaleva  A.  C  ,  on  work.  175-pound  class — 
Olaf  Huseby,  Norwegian- American  A.  C  ,  defeated 
Victor  Salo,  Finnish- American  A  C,  on  worlt. 
Heavyweight  class — N.  Pendleton,  Jr..  New  Yorl^ 
A.  C,  defeated  John  Kaletchltz,  East  Side  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  in  12m.  13s 

COLLEGE    WRESTLING. 

February  6,  Annapolis,  Md. — Naval  Academy  19 
points,  Penn  State  10  points.  South  Bethlehem, 
Pa. — Lehigh  26  points,  Columbia  5  points. 

February  13,  Annapolis,  Md. — Naval  Academy  18 
points.  Lehigh  11  points.  State  College,  Pa. — Penn 
State  20  points,  Pennsylvania  11  points.  New  York, 
N   Y. — Columbia  27  points,  Lafayette  5  points. 

February  17,  Princeton,  N.  J. — Princeton  29  points, 
Lafayette  0  points. 

February  22.  Annapolis,  Md. — Naval  Academy  32 
points,  Pennsylvania  5  points.  New  York,  N.  Y  — 
Yale  18  points,  Columbia  13  points.  South  Bethle- 
hem, Pa. — Penn  State  19  points,  Lehigh    11   points. 

February  27,  Annapolis,  Md  — Naval  Academy  26 
points.  Yale  4  points.  State  College — Penn  State 
25  points,  Columbia  6  points. 

March  5,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa — Cornell  19 
points,  Lehigh  11  points.    New  Haven,  Ct. — Yale  25 


points,  Pennsylvania  6  points.  New  York,  N.  Y. — 
Princeton  23  points,  Columbia  8  points. 

March  6,  Annapolis,  Md. — Naval  Academy  17 
points.  Cornell  12  points. 

March  10,  New  Haven,  Ct. — Yale  13  points.  Har- 
vard 4  points. 

March  13,  Lafayette,  Ind. — Purdue  31  points, 
Chicago  16  points.  South  Bethlehem,  Pa  — Lehigh 
27  points.  Brown  5  points.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. — Cornell 
34  points.  Columbia  0  points. 

March  19,  Princeton,  N.  J. — Princeton  19  points, 
Yale  11  points 

March  20,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Pennsylvania  21 
points,  Columbia  11  points 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
Held  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  March  27,  1915. 
Cornell  won,  scoring  24  points;  Lehigh  landed  second 
place  with  19  points;  Pennsylvania  third,  with  13: 
Princeton  fourth,  with  11.  and  Columbia  fifth,  with 
4  points.  The  summaries:  115-pound  class — Culbert- 
son,  Cornell,  defeated  Kirkhuff,  Lehigh,  in  5m.  12s. 
125-pound  class — Martin.  Lehigh,  defeated  Wooly, 
Pennsylvania,  on  decision.  135-pou»d  class — Post, 
Cornell,  defeated  Tancook.  Princeton,  on  work. 
158-pound  class — Callophy,  Cornell,  defeated  Sattler, 
Pennsylvania,  in  5m.  24s.  145-pound  class — Thomas, 
Lehigh,  defeated  Frantz,  Pmceton,  on  decision. 
175-nound  class — Pendleton,  Columbia,  defeated 
McKeag,  Cornell,  on  work.  Heavyweight  class — 
Dnrlzas.  Pennsylvania,  defeated  Kleinert,  Cornell, 
in  Im.  7s. 


AERO    SCIENCE    CLUB    OF    AMERICA. 

The  Aero  Science  Club  of  America  was  formed  in  1914.  Its  membership  consists  of  college  students  and 
others  interested  in  the  science  Its  purpose  Is  to  further  the  science  of  aeronautics.  The  club  has  branches 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Stat<>s.  the  branches  consisting  of  the  leading  model  aeroplane  clubs  In  America. 
Kite  flying  also  forms  an  important  addition  to  the  activities  of  the  club.  President — Charles  V.  Obst. 
Secretary — George  A.  Cavanagh.  TTeasvTer — Frank  Broomfleld.  HeadQUarters — -29  West  Thirty-nintli 
Street,  New  York  City. 


BASKETBALL. 

AMATEUR    ATHLETIC    UNION    CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Helj)  at  San  Francisco,  Cal   (Olympic  Club),  February  22-25.     Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco,  defeated 
Whlttier  College  of  Southern  California  In  the  final  game;  score,  29 — 16.     Third,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Y.M.C.A. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    LEAGUE— FINAL    STANDING. 


Team. 

Won.         1         Lost 

Pts.  For. 

Fts.  Against 

P.  C. 

Yale  ... 

Cornell.  . 

Princeton 

Columbia.    . 

Pennsylvania  . 

Dartmouth 

9 
7 
6 
R 
3 
0 

2 
3 
4 
4 
7 
10 

267 
250 
241 
233 
208 
10 

211 
202 
196 
182 
246 
184 

.800 
.700 
.600 
.600 
.300 
.000 

GREATER  NEW  YORK  HIGH  SCHOOL  CHAM- 
PIONSHIP—FINAL  STANDING. 


Team 


Stuyvesant 

Commerce 

Clinton 

Boys'  High 

Newtown 

Bushwick 

Bryant 

Far  Rockaway 

Eastern  District 
Erasravis  Hall. .  . . 
Townsend  Harris  . 
Jamaica.  .  . 


Won 


10 
10 
9 
9 
7 
6 
5 
5 
3 
2 
0 
0 


Lost. 


1 
1 
2 
2 
4 
5 
6 
6 
8 
9 
11 
11 


P   C 


909 

909 

818 

.818 

636 

555 

454 

.454 

272 

.181 

.000 

.000 


MIDDLE  WESTERN.  CONFERENCE  LEAGUE 
—FINAL    STANDING. 


Team. 


Illinois 

Chicago 

Wisconsin  .  .  . 
Northwestern 
Minnesota 
Purdue 

Iowa 

Ohio 

Indiana 


Won. 

Lost. 

11 

0 

8 

3 

8 

3 

5 

4 

6 

5 

4 

8 

2 

6 

3 

9 

1 

9 

P.  c. 


1000 
.727 
.727 
.556 
.500 
.333 
.250 
.250 
.100 


IMPORTANT    GAMES. 

Naval  Academy — Naval  Academy  14,  Yale  22;  Naval  Academy  35,  Pennsylvania  18;  Naval  Academy 
28,  Catholic  University  of  Wa-shlngton  9;  Naval  Academy  47,  Georgetown  6;  Naval  Academy  40,  Dartmouth 
12;  Naval  Academy  23,  Cornell  24 

West  Point — West  Point  15.  Fordhara  4;  West  Point  20,  Georgetown  3;  West  Point  12,  Union  21;  West 
Point  29,  Swarthmore  12;  West  Point  19.  Lehigh  6;  West  Point  25.  Pittsburgh  18;  West  Point  28,  SMMUses 
12:  West  Point  15,  CorneU  11;  West  Point  44,  Washington  and  Lee  20. 
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Sasehati. 


BASEBALL. 

WORLD'S    CHAMPIONSHIP-  SEKUDS;.   1,915. 

PlATED  between  Philadelphia,  winner  of  National  League  pemmotr.  and  Boston;  wtuimr  off  .^neriifiai 
ieague  penaant.     Boston  defeated  Philadelphia  4  games  to  1. 

RESULTS    OF    GAMES. 

First  -Eame,  at  PUiadelphla,  October  8      Boston — -1  rvmv  *  liiBBj.  1)  aror:     PhUSideHjfci* — S-.nina)  SJHitSi 
1  error.     Batteries — Alexander,  Burns;  Shore,  Cady. 

Second  game,  at  Philadelphia,  October  9.     Boston — 2  runs,.  10'  hUu,  no  errors.     PfaHajielpluai^ll  run; 
3  hits,  1  error.     Batteries — Mayer,  Burns;  Foster,  Thomas. 

Third  game,  at  Boston,  October  U.     Philadelphia^ — 1  rniw  3:  hits,  no.errorsi 
1  error.     Batteries — Alexander,  Burns;  Leonard,  Oarrigan. 

Fourth  game,  at  Boston,  October  12      Philadelphia — 1  run-,  7  hits,  no)  errors. 
1  error.     Batteries — Chalmers,  Burns;  Shore,  Cady. 

Fifth  game,  at  Philadelphia,  October  13.     Boston — 5  rune,  10'  hits,  1'  error. 
9  hits,  1  error.     Batteries — Foster,  Thomas,  Cady;  Mayer,  Rfxey,  Burns. 

COMPOSITE    SCORE. 

G.,  games;  A.  B.,  at  bat;  R.,  runs;  H  ,  hits;  2B.,  two-base  hit;  3B.,  three-ba.se    hi*;  H.  R.,  homenm; 
T.  B.,  total  bases;  S.  C,  struck  out;  B   B.,  base  on  balls;  P  O.,  put  our,  A  ,  aeslsta;;  Ei:,  errors;  X    <D.,  total 

C^Tl  on  p^Q 

BOSTON    (AMERICAN    LEAGUE). 


BBaton — 2  ninsi  GBitSi 

Boston — 2:  niii»;.  8~.hit8, 

Philadelphia — 4  nins. 


PlAYERB 

O. 

AB 

R. 

H. 

2B 

3B 

H    R 

T.B 

S.O 

BB 

Batting 
Average 

P.O 

■  A. 

E. 

T.C. 

Pielding 
Average. 

Hooper.  .  . 

5 

20 

4 

7 

0 

0 

2 

13 

4 

2 

.350 

:         8 

;  0 

1 

9, 

;         888 

Scott 

«  5 

18 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

.055 

1     7 

1  la 

0 

14 

i     LOOO 

Speaker. . .    . 

5 

17 

2 

5 

0 

1 

0 

7 

1 

4 

.  294 

10 

0 

0 

10 

I;  OOO 

Hoblit^el. . 

5 

16 

1 

5 

(1 

0 

0 

5 

1 

t> 

313 

H5 

.■> 

1 

41 

978 

Lewis 

5 

18 

1 

8 

1 

0 

1 

12 

4 

1 

444 

10 

1 

0 

11 

1.  000 

Gardner.   .. 

5 

17 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

1 

235. 

5. 

T,4 

0 

19 

1  000 

Barry  .... 

5 

17 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

I 

;         177 

11) 

m 

1 

22 

955 

Cady     

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

333 

14 

i     4 

0 

18 

1  000 

Shore 

2 

5 

0 

1 

(1 

0 

0 

I 

3 

0 

200 

(»■ 

!     5 

I 

6 

833 

Henrik-sen 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

000 

'    0 

» 

0 

0 

t-  000 

Ruth    

I 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

;         000 

0 

'     ff 

0 

0 

1'  000 

Thomas. . 

2 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

t> 

200 

10 

,     3 

0 

13 

1  000 

Foster 

2 

8 

(1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

500 

* 

1     3 

0 

7 

1  000 

Janvrin 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

000 

1 

!   0 

0 

1 

I-  000 

Carrigan 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

u 

000 

8 

0 

0 

8 

1   000 

Leonard.. .. 

I 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

.000 

0- 

2 

0 

2 

1  000 

Gainer 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

:333 

y 

^ 

0 

9 

1  000 

Totals .... 

159 

12 

42 

2 

2 

3 

57 

25 

_jO_ 

.264 

132 

.59 

4 

195 

.080 

PHILADELPHIA    (NATIONAL    LEAGUE). 


PLAYERS. 

G 

A.B. 

R. 

H 

2B 

SB 

H    R 

T.B 

S.O. 

B.B. 

Batting 
Average 

PO. 

A. 

E. 

TC 

Kleidliig 
Avenige. 

Stock   

5 

17 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

118 

1 

8 

0 

9 

1  000 

Bancroft   .    . 

5 

17 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

2 

.294 

13 

10 

1 

24 

958. 

Paskert   . . 

5 

19 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

.158 

17 

0 

0 

17 

■     1  000. 

Cravath... 

5 

16 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

5 

6 

2 

125 

5 

0 

0 

5 

!■  000. 

Luderus  . .    . 

5 

16 

1 

7 

2 

0 

I 

12 

4 

I 

438 

40 

4 

1 

45 

977' 

Whitted... 

5 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

066 

14 

0 

0 

14 

1  OQO) 

Niehoff.  . 

5 

16 

1 

I 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

1 

.063 

10 

10 

0 

20. 

!     I  00(}i 

Burns 

5 

16 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

.187 

27 

9 

1 

37 

973-. 

Alexander. . 

2 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

.200 

2 

^ 

0 

7 

1  000. 

M.ayer   

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

000 

2 

o 

0 

5 

■     li  OOOi 

Dugey 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

0 

0 

0 

()! 

1  OOOi 

Chalmers.   . 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

.333 

0 

4 

0 

4 

:        1!     OOOi 

Byrne.  .  .  . 

I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  OQO 

Becker 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,     1   000 

Rlxey 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

.500 

0 

1 

0 

t 

j     S  000 

Killifer 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
25 

0 
10 

000 

0 
131 

0 

0 
3 

0 

'     1.000 

Totals .... 

148 

10 

27 

4 

1 

1 

36 

.182 

54 

'       .981 

THE    SUMMARY 

Games  won — Boston  4,  Pliiladelphla  1.  Pitchers'  records — Games  won — Alexander  1,  Foster  2.  Leonard 
1  Shore  1.  Games  lost — Mayer  1,  Alexander  1,  Clialmers  1.  Shore  1.  Rixey  1.  Sacrifice  hiB — Scftt  3. 
Gardner,  Cady,  Cravath,  Bancroft.  Alexander,  Stock,  Whitted,  Shore,  Lewis.  Sacrifice  ffly — Hoblltzel. 
Double  plays —  Burns  to  Bancroft  to  Luderus,  Scott  to  Barry  to  Hoblltzel  to  Barry,  Chalra«rs  to  Burns  to 
Whitted  Foster  to  Thomas  to  Hoblltzel,  Bancroft  to  Luderus  Stolen  baacs — Whitted,  Hoblitzel.  Dugey. 
Lettonbases — Boston  35.  Paliadolphia  23.  First  base  on  errors— Boston  2,  Philadelp'iia  2.  Struck  out— By 
Alexander,  10;  by  Shore,  6;  by  Mayer,  7;  by  Foster,  13;  by  Leonard,  6;  by  Chalmers,  6;  by  Rixey,  2. 
Bases  on  balls — Oft  Alexander,  4;  oft  Shore,  8;  off  Mayer,  2;  off  Chalmers,  3;  off  Foslw,  2;  off  Rlxey,  2. 
Hits — OH  Alexander,  14;  oft  Leonard.  3;  off  Mayer,  16;  oft  Shore,  12;  off  Foster,  12;  off  Chalmers,  8.  Hit 
by  pitcher — By  Foster  (Stock  and  Luderus).  by  Rixey  (Hooper). 

BOSTON    (AMERICAN    LEAGUE)    VS.    PHILADELPHIA    (NATIONAL    LEAGUE). 


Games  and  Citt. 

Paid 
Admissions. 

Receipts 

Players' 
Share 

Club  Owners' 
Share 

National 
Commission. 

First  Philadelphia     

19.343 
20.306 
42,300 
41,096 
20.306 

$51,066  00 
52,029  00 
83,191  00 
82,046  50 
52,029  00 

$27,575  64 
28,095  66 
44,923  14 
44,305  U 

$9,191.88 
9.365.22 
14,974.38 
14,768  37 
23.413.05 

$5,106  60 

Second,  Philadelphia   

Third,  Boston 

Fourth,  Boston 

Fifth  Philadelphia     

6,202  90 
8,319  10 
8,204  65 
5,202  90 

Total 

143.351 

$320,361  50 

$144,909.55 

$71,712.90 

$32,036.15 

Number  of  Boston  players  sharing  in  money,  23;  number  of  Philadelpllia  players  sharing  in  money,  23; 
winning  team's  share,  $86,945  73;  losing  team's  share,  $57,963.82;  each  winning  player's  share,  $3,780.25; 
each  losing  player's  share,  $2,520.17. 


Baseball — Continued. 
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WHEN    THE    PLAYERS    FARED    BEST. 
The  biggest  world's  series  pot  ever  divided  by  ball  players  was  that  of  the  Giants-Red  Sox  eight-game 
series  In  1912.     The  figures  were;  Total  players'  share,  $147,088.85      Boston  players'  share,  $88,543.02. 
Each  Red  Sox  (22  men)  got  $4,022.     New  York  players'  .share,  $63,028  68      Each  Giant  (23  men)  got  $2,566. 

RECEIPTS     AND     ATTENDANCE     SINCE     1905. 


Year. 

1                                                 Clubs. 

Games. 
5 

Attendance. 
91,723 

Receipts. 

1905 

New  York-Athletlca. 

568,436.00 

1906    . .. 

White  Sox-Cubs..  . 

6 

99  845 

106,550.00 

1907   .  .. 

Chicago-Detroit    ... 

o 

78,068 

101.728.00 

1908    .  .  . 

Chicago-Detroit..               .       . 

o 

62,223 

94,975.00 

1909    .  .. 

Pittsburgh-Detroit.. 

7 

145,295 

188.302.00 

1910 

Athletics-Chicago. 

5 

125,222 

173,980.00 

1911    ... 

Atnletlcs-Glants.       .                                    .... 

6 

179,851 

342,364.00 

1912    . .. 

Red  Sox- Giants.                                                

8 

252.037 

490,833.00 

1913    . .. 

Athletics-  Giants 

5 

150.992 

325  980  00 

1914. .  .. 

Boston,  Nationals-Philadelphia,  Americans 

4 

111,009 

226,739.00 

PREVIOUS    WORLD'S    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


Year. 

Winners. 

CJames  Won. 

Losers. 

Games  Won 

18S5 

Chicago  (N.  L,.).  . 

.i 

St.  Louis  (A.  A.).    . 

3  i;e 

ISS.-) 

St.  Louis  (A.  A.)     .     . 

4 

Chicago    (N   L.)... 

2 

1887        .... 

Detroit  (M.  L).    . 

10 

St.  Louis    (A.  A.) 

4 

1.8S8            .    . 

New  York  fN.  L.) 

10 

St.  Louis    (A.  A.) 

4 

18S9            .    . 

New  York  (N.  L.) 

6 

Brooklyn    (A.  A  ) 

3 

1890  .        .    . 

Louisville  (N.  L  ). 

3 

Brooklyn    (A.  A.). 

3  tie 

1892           .    . 

Bo.ston  (N.  L.). 

5 

Cleveland    (N.  L.)...     . 

0 

1891           .    . 

New  York  (N.  L.). 

4 

Baltimore    (N.  L.)... 

0 

1895 

Cleveland  (N.  L  )  ..   . 

4 

Baltimore    (N.  L.)  .. 

] 

1306 

Baltimore  (N.  L).. 

4 

Cleveland    (N   L.).   .   . 

0 

1897 

Baltimore  (N.  L.K  ..   . 

4 

Boston  (N.   L.).  . 

1 

190-}           .    . 

Boston  (A.  I-.) 

5 

Pittsburgh    (N.  L.) 

3 

1905 

New  York  (N.  L  ). 

4 

Philadelphia   (A.  L.)     . 

1 

190." 

Chicago  (A.  L.) 

4 

Chicago  (N    L.) 

2 

1907       .    .    . 

Chicago  (N.  L.)    .  .  . 

4 

Detroit   (A    L  )    .      . 

0 

1908 

Chicago  (N.  L.) 

4 

Detroit   (A.  L  )  . . 

1 

1909        .... 

Pittsburgh  (N.  L.)..    .    . 

4 

Detroit  (A.  L  )    .      ... 

3 

1910 

Philadelphia  (A.  L.) . .      . 

4 

Chicago  (N.  L.) 

1 

1911 

Philadelphia  (A.  L.)    .    .    . 

4 

New  York  (N.  L.)     . 

2 

1912 

Boston  (A.  L.)..  .  . 

4 

New  York  (N    L  ) 

3  tie 

1913 

Phlladel  )hla  (  \.  L.) 

4 

New  York  (N    L.) 

1 

1914 

Boston  (N.  L.) 

4 

Philadelphia  (A.  L.) 

0 

American  League 


Won 

4 


OTHER   POST   SEASON    SERIES 

Chicago  Series  (Final) 
Lost   Per  Cent  II 


American  League. 


1  800     i  I  National  League 

St    Louis  Sehies  (Final). 
1  800     1 1  National  League.  . 


Won.    Lost.  Per  Cent . 
1  4  200 


.200 


MAJOR 

LEAGUE    RECORDS    FOR 

1915 

National  League. 

American  League 

cS 

d 

.^ 

fl 

te 

d 

4^ 

Cl-UBS 

a 

d 
o 

a 
3 

0 

c 
a 

a: 

0 

0 

'n 
0 

*-3 

• 
Clubs. 

0 

^ 

0 

c 

Q 

S 

3 
0 

•a 
s 

£1 
0. 

•c 

^ 
S 

s 

i 

=3 

o 
P 

r 

B 

^ 

0 

S 

0 

s 

i3 

a 

0 

0 

a 

1 
15 

i 

« 

> 

0 

s 

03 

(^ 

14 

9 

14 

10 

15 

C 
13 

15 

0 
90 

0 

62 

592 

m 

14 

0 
12 

'A 

10 

CO 
17 

0 

Ah 

0 

0 

a< 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

16 

17 

101 

50 

669 

Boston .  . 

7 

14 

10 

15 

9 

l.S 

13 

83 

69 

.^47 

Detroit  . . 

8 

15 

13 

17 

13 

IV 

17 

100 

54 

649 

Brooklyn 

13 

K 

14 

11 

11 

11 

12 

80 

72 

526 

Chicivgo.  .  . 

U) 

7 

« 

15 

18 

16 

19 

93 

61 

604 

Chlca','0 ,  . 

7 

12 

8 

13 

12 

13 

K 

73 

HO 

477 

Washington 

6 

-9 

14 

13 

13 

16 

14 

H6 

68 

566 

Pittsburgh 

12 

7 

n 

9 

11) 

10 

14 

73 

HI 

474 

New  York 

12 

5 

7 

9 

12 

13 

11 

69 

83 

.454 

St.  Louis 

7 

12 

11 

10 

12 

8 

12 

72 

81 

471 

St    Louis 

5 

9 

4 

9 

10 

U) 

16 

63 

91 

409 

Cincinnati 

9 

7 

11 

9 

12 

14 

9 

71 

S3 

461 

Cleveland..  . 

4 

5 

6 

6 

9 

12 

15 

57 

95 

375 

New  York .    . 

7 
62 

9 
69 

8 
72 

14 
80 

H 
81 

10 
81 

13 
83 

83 

69 

83 

454 

Philadelphia 
Games  lost 

5 
50 

5 
54 

3 
61 

8 
68 

9 
83 

6 
91 

7 
95 

43 

100 

283 

Games  lost. 

1()9 

PENNANT    WINNERS— AMERICAN    LEAGUE. 


Year 


1902. 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 


Winner 

Philadelphia 
Boston     . .    . 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Detroit 


d 

. 

u  *^ 

va 

ts 

^s 

83 

53 

610 

91 

47 

659 

96 

59 

617 

92 

56 

622 

93 

58 

616 

92 

5H 

613 

90 

63 

.588 

Manager.      5 


Mack. . . . 
Collins. .. 
Collins. . . 
Mack.  .  . , 

,lones. 

Jennings. 


,n 

0 

3 

Year. 

0 

8 

1909 

H 

1910.. 

S 

1911.. 

8 

1912.. 

H 

1913. 

8 

1914.. 

8 

1915.. 

Winner 


Detroit.  ..   . 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia. . 
Boston  .  .  . 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia.. 
Boston 


c 

_; 

t^   *^ 

0 

a>  c 

^ 

t-5 

"98 

54 

645 

102 

48 

680 

101 

60 

669 

105 

47 

691 

95 

67 

.627 

99 

53 

.661 

101 

50 

669 

Jennings 

Mack    

Mack 

Stahl 

Mack 

Mack 

Carrlgan... . 
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R'ifle  Shooting. 


PENNANT   WINNERS— NATIONAL    LEAGUE. 

s 

4^ 

MS 

i 

d 

03 

)^t 

• 

Year. 

Winner. 

41 

19 

^6 

.683 

Manager. 

3 

u 

6 

Year 

Winner. 

93 

39 

705 

Manager. 

3 

1878 

Bo.ston 

H.  Wright  . . 

1897 

Boston 

Selee 

12 

1879. 

Providence... . 

55 

23 

.705 

G.  Wright... 

8 

1898 

Boston 

102 

47 

685 

Selee 

12 

1880. . 

Chicago 

67 

17|.798 

Anson 

8 

1899   . 

Brooklyn 

101 

47 

682 

Hanlon 

12 

1881.. 

Chicago 

56 

28 1   667 

Anson 

8 

1900 

Brooklyn 

82 

64 

603 

Hanlon 

8 

1882.. 

Chicago 

55 

29 

.656 

Anson 

8 

1901.. 

Pittsburgh.  .  .  . 

90 

49 

647 

Clarke  

8 

1883.. 

Boston 

63 

35 

643 

Morrell 

8 

1902   . 

Pittsburgh.  .    . 

103 

36 

741 

Clarke 

8 

1884.. 

Providence. . . . 

H4 

28 

760 

Bancroft 

8 

1903   . 

Pittsburgh   . . . 

91 

49 

650 

Clarke 

8 

1885.. 

Chicago 

87 

25 

776 

Anson 

8 

1904   . 

New  York 

106 

47 

693 

McGraw  .... 

S 

1886.. 

Chicago 

90 

34 

725 

Anson 

8 

1905   . 

New  York 

105 

4K 

686 

McGraw. ..    . 

8 

1887.. 

Detroit 

79  45 

637 

Watklns 

8 

1906. . 

Chicago 

116 

36 

763 

Chance. 

8 

1888.. 

New  York 

84147 

.641 

Mutrle  .  .    . . 

8 

1907 

Chicago 

107 

45 

704 

Chance. 

8 

1889.. 

New  York 

83l43 

659 

Mutrle 

8 

1908 

Chicago 

95 

55 

643 

Chance. 

8 

1890.. 

Brooklyn 

86  43 

667 

McGunnlgle  . 

8 

1909.. 

Pittsburgh 

110 

42 

.724 

Clarke 

8 

1891.. 

Boston 

87  51 

630 

Selee 

8 

1910. 

Chicago 

104 

.M) 

676 

Chance  . 

8 

1892   . 

Boston 

102  48 

680 

Selee 

12 

I9U.. 

New  York.  . . . 

99 

54 

.647 

McGraw   . .  . 

8 

1893   . 

Boston 

86  44 

662 

Selce 

12 

1912.. 

New  York 

103 

48 

682 

McGraw  .    . 

8 

1894   . 

Baltimore 

89 '39 

.  695 

Hanlon 

12 

1913. 

New  York..  . 

101 

51 

.I^M 

McGraw  . 

H 

1895   . 

Baltimore 

87  43 

.669 

Hanlon 

12 

1914.. 

Boston 

94 

59 

6l'6 

Stalllncs     . 

8 

1896. . 

Baltimore 

90  39  .698  Hanlon I 

12 

1915.. 

Philadelphia.. 

90 

62 

.592lMoran 

8 

MINOR   LEAGUES 


Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Pittsburgh. . 
Kansas  City 


Buffalo 

Providence . 

Toronto 

Rochester.  . 


Federal  League. 

W.  L.  P.O. 
.   86  66   .566  Newark..  . 

,    87  67   .565  Buffalo 

.   86  67   .562  Brooklyn.. 
.   81  72   .533  Baltimore 
International  League. 

W   L.   P.C. 


86  50 
85  53 
72  67 
69  69 


632 
616 
518 
500 


Montreal . . 
Harrisburg. 
Richmond. 
Jersey  City 


Minneapolis . 
St.  Paul. .    . 
Indianapolis. 
Louisville 


American  Association 
W    L.    P.C. 


92  62     597  Kansas  City 
90  63     588  Milwaukee 
81   70     537  Cleveland 
78  72     520  Columbus   .  . 
Amateur  league. 

Final  Club  Standing. 
AV   L.   P.C.I 
10     1     909  Crescent. 

7     3     700'Montclair 

5     5     500 


W.    L. 

P.C. 

80     72 

.526 

74     78 

.487 

70     82 

461 

47  107 

.305 

W   L. 

PC. 

67  70 

489 

61  76 

445 

59  81 

422 

52  85 

380 

W    L. 

PC. 

71   80 

467 

67   82 

450 

67  82 

450 

56  91 

.373 

W    L. 

P.C. 

1     6 

143 

1     9 

.100 

Indoor  Amateur  Interclub  League. 
Final  Standing. 

W.  L.   P.C  I                           W.  L.  PC. 

Racquet  and                       Union 6     8  429 

Tennis..        12     3   .750lCalumet.  .  .        4   10  286 
University...   11     4   .733;TweUth    In- 

Knlckerbocker  7     8     4671     lantry...    .     4   11  267 

College  Baseball. 

There  is  no  league,  and  the  following  table  has 
been  compiled  from  results  of  game.s  as  reported: 


W.  L. 


Tufts 18 

Army 18 

•Harvard 19 

Syracuse. ...    18 

•Brown 17 

Lehigh 13 

Navy 16 

Columbia      .    13 


PC. 

900 
857 
.826 
.818 
.810 
.722 
.696 
684 


W. 
•Yale 16 


•Pi-inceton. 


8 


18  11 


Amherst 10 

Cornell 12  12 

Fordham 10  11 

Williams.  .  8  10   .444 

Dartmouth..    11   18     379 
Pennsylvania     5  14     263 


PC. 

667 
621 
.526 
.500 
476 


*  Does  not  Include  games  with  professional  teams. 


Englewood.. 
Com'nwealth 
Forest  Hills 

RIFLE    SHOOTING. 

National  matches  were  held  in  1915  at  State  Camp,  near  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  during  October.  The 
winners  of  these  matches  were-  National  Individual  Match — Sergt  J.  S.  Stewart,  1st  C.  C  ,  Massachusetts, 
score,  315  National  Team  Match,  44  teams — Winners,  Class  A,  National  Trophy,  U.  S.  Infantry,  score, 
3,646;  Class  B,  Hilton  Trophy,  Pennsylvania,  score,  3,563:  Class  C,  "Soldier  of  the  Marathon"  Trophy, 
Kentucky,  score.  3,518  National  Pistol  Match— 1st  Lieut.  J  D  Garland,  3d  Indiana  Infantry,  score,  721. 
United  Service  Match — National  Guard  Team,  score.  2,228 

Members'  and  President's  Matches — Won  by  Sergt. 

T    G.  Mack,  Co.  B,  6th  Infantry,  Massachusetts, 

store,  677. 

Evans    Skirmish    Match — Won    by    Connecticut 

D,  3d  In- 


National  matches  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association:  Inter-Club  Military 
Match,  shot  In  J'lly,  25  teams  competing — The  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  Rifle  and  Revolver  Team  of  ten  men 
winning,  score,  2,294. 

Inter-Military  School  Match,  Indoor,  16  clubs  com- 
peting— New  Me\ico  Military  Institute  Rifle  Club  won 
Class  A  with  a  score  of  6,770,  winning  all  7  jatches. 
Morgan  Park  Academy,  Illinois,  Rifle  Club,  won 
Class  B.  losing  only  one  match. 

Intercollegiate  Match,  outdoor,  13  competing 
teams — Winner.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology Rifle  Club,  score,  838. 

luter-Publlc  High  School  Match.  Indoor,  30  clubs 
competing — Winners.  Class  A,  Iowa  City  High 
School,  score.  8,752,  losing  only  one  of  nine  matches: 
Class  B.  Springfield,  Mass  ,  High  School,  score, 
8,466,  winning  nine  matches;  Cla.ss  C,  Curtis  High 
School,  New  York,  score,  8,418,  winning  nine 
matches. 

National  Rifle  Association  Matches,  held  at  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  during  October:  President's  Match— 
Vinner,  Gunnery  Sergt.  Andrew  Hagen,  U.  S  Marine 
Corps,  score,  247.  Wimbledon  Cup  Match — Won  by 
Color  Sergt.  J.  E.  Jackson,  1st  Infantry,  Iowa,  score, 
98.  Rapid  Fire  Match — Won  by  Sergt  J.  Llenhard, 
U  S  Marine  Corps,  score,  50.  Members'  Match — 
Winner.  Corp.  J.  F.  Coppedge,  U  S.  Marine  Corps, 
score,  50.  Marine  Corps  Match — Winner,  Sergt.  E 
J.  Blade,  Co.  G,  1st  Infantry,  Minnesota,  score,  197. 
Leech  Cup  Match — Winner,  Quartermaster-Sergt. 
J.  M  Thomas,  Troop  G.  3d  U.  S.  Cavalry,  score,-102. 
Grand  aggregate  score  in  l/Cech,  Marine,  Wimbledon, 


Team  with  8  hits. 

Company  Team  Match — Winner.  Co 
fantry,  D.  C.  N.  G.,  score,  371. 

Pistol  Team  Match — Won  by  1st  Infantry,  Kan- 
sas N    G  ,  score,  718 

Enlisted  Men  s  Team  Match — Won  by  2d  Team 
of  Massachusetts,  score,  587 

Regimental  Team  Match — Won  by  Ist  Regiment, 
Minnesota  N.  G  ,  score.  815 


Interscholastic  Team  Championship,  indoor,  for 
the  Aster  Cup — Won  by  Stoneham,  Mass  ,  High 
School,  score,  982. 

Indoor  Inter-Club  League  Match — Winners, 
Class  A,  Park  Club,  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  score,  10,931, 
shooting  11  matches  weekly;  Class  B,  Bangor,  Me., 
Rifle  Association,  score,  10,824;  Class  C,  New  Haven, 
Ct.,  Grays  Rifle  Club,  score,  10,681. 

Outdoor  Small  Bore  Inter-Club  Match — Winner, 
Peters  Rifle  and  Revolver  Club,  Kings  Mills.  Ohio, 
score,  9,575. 

Individual  Gallery  Championship — Winner,  A.  D. 
Rothrock,  Peters  Rifle  and  Revolver  Club,  Kings 
Mills,  Ohio,  score,  409. 

Intercollegiate  Indoor  Match — ^Winners,  Class  A, 


Washington  State  College,  score,   10,849:   Class   B, 
North   Georgia   Agricultural    College,   score,   8.699; 
Class  C.  Yale,  score.  8,252. 
Compiled  by  Albert  S.  Jones,  Secretary  National  Rifle  Association  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ASSOCIATION    OR    SOCCER    FOOTBALL. 


National.  Challenge  Cup     Final  played  May  1 
Field  Club  defeated  Brooklyn  Celtic  by  S  to  1 

American  Football  Association  Cup.     Final  played  April  18,  at  Newark,  N.  J. 
teated  Brooklyn  Celtics  by  1  to  0.     Previous  winners: 


at  Lehigh  Stadium,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.    Bethlehem 

Scottish- Americans  de- 


1885 — O   N.  T  ,  Newark. 
1886— O   N.  T  ,  Newark. 
1887— O.  N.  T.,  Newark. 
1888— Fall  River  Rovers. 
1889 — Fall  River  Rovers. 
1890 — Olympics,  Fall  River. 
1891— East  Ends,  Fall  River 
1892— East  Ends,  FqII  Piver. 
1893 — Pawtucket  Free  Wanderers 
1894— Olympics.  Fall  River. 


1895 — Caledonians,  Kearny. 
1896 — True  Blues,  Paterson. 
1897 — Manx  Eleven,  Philadelphia 
1898 — Arlington  A.  A.,  Kearny. 
1906— West    Hudson    F.    C,    Har- 
rison. 
1907— Clark  A.  A.,  East  Newark 
1908— West  Hudsons,  Harrison. 
1909 — True  Blues,  Paterson. 
1910— Tacony  F.  C,  Tacony,  Pa 


C. 


1911 — Howard  &  Bullough  F. 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

1912 — We.st   Hudson   F.    C,   Har- 
rison. 

1913 — True  Blues,  Paterson. 

1914 — Bethlehem    F.    C,    Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

1915 — Scottish-Americana  of  New- 
ark. 


Note — From  1899  to  1905,  inclusive,  there  was  no  competition  for  the  cup. 


,  NEW    YORK    STATE    ASSOCIATION    FOOTBALL  LEAGUE. 
STANDING    OF    THE    CLUBS    FOR    SEASON    1914-15. 


FIRST    DIVISION. 


Clubs. 


Brooklyn  Celtic. 
Continentals. . .  . 

Yonkers 

Columbia  Oval. . 
New  York  Celtic 

Camerons 

Clan  MacDutr    . 
Clan  Chis.  Rangers 
Hollywood  Inn. 
Clan  MacKenzie 


Cms   W. 


16 
14 
11 
7 
9 
6 
6 
6 
5 
0 


For   AgstPts 


38 
62 
43 
39 
32 
30 
26 
17 
16 
9 


10 
23 
24 
24 
25 
34 
25 
35 
30 
82 


32 
30 
23 

*21 
19 
17 
14 

*13 

11 

0 


SECOND    DIVISION. 


CLUB8 


Our  Boys 

Bay  Ridge 

Whlt-e  Rose 

I.  R  T.  Strollers. 

Fultons 

Hudson  United. 
Clan  Scott 

St.  George 

Oversea  Wanderers 
Longfellows. . . 
Greenpoint    .  . 
Mecca 


Gms 

W. 

L 

D 

For 

Agst 

22 

16 

3 

3 

51 

15 

22 

17 

4 

1 

53 

17 

22 

13 

7 

2 

44 

28 

22 

11 

5 

6 

38 

37 

22 

12 

6 

4 

38 

39 

22 

10 

10 

2 

45 

40 

22 

9 

12 

1 

33 

38 

22 

7 

n 

4 

22 

26 

22 

5 

11 

6 

38 

47 

22 

7 

13 

2 

29 

44 

22 

6 

14 

2 

21 

43 

22 

1 

21 

0 

13 

62 

t35 
t35 
28 
28 
28 
22 
19 
18 
16 
16 
14 
2 


hla. 


*  Columbia  and  Rangers  game  unfinished,  score  1  goal  each,  but  the  referee  awarded  the  game  to  Colum- 
t  Our  Boys  and  Bay  Ridge  tied  for  first  place;  Our  Boys  won  the  deciding  game  by  1  to  0. 

FIELD    CLUB    SOCCER    LEAGUE. 


Clubs 

Played 

Won. 

Lost 

Drawn 

Canc'l'd 

For. 

Against 

Points. 

Crescent  A.  C.           

10 

7 

1 

2 

32 

9 

16 

Staten  Island  C   &  T.  C 

9 

5 

1 

3 

i 

24 

9 

14 

Bensonhurst  F  C 

9 

4 

4 

1 

1 

22 

20 

10 

Columbia  University 

7 

3 

3 

1 

3 

U 

16 

10 

Montclalr  AC 

8 

2 

4 

2 

2 

19 

15 

8 

Rlchraond  County  F.  C 

9 

0 

8 

1 

1 

7 

46 

2 

METROPOLITAN    AND    DISTRICT    AMATEUR   LEAGUE,    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

FINAL    STANDING. 


Clubs. 

P. 

W. 

L 

D 

Pts 

CLUBS 

P. 

W. 

L 

D 

Pts. 

Hudson  United  F.  C 

22 

19 

2 

39 

St.  George  F.  C 

22 

6 

13 

3 

15 

Subway  F.  C       

22 

18 

3 

37 

German  F.  G 

22 

V 

14 

1 

15 

Chelsea  F.  C 

22 

10 

11 

21 

I.  R.  T.  Strollers  F.  C     ... 

22 

6 

13 

4 

14 

Yonkers  Thistle  F.  C  .  . 

22 

9 

12 

19 

White  Rose  F  C     

22 

6 

15 

1 

13 

West  Side  Rangers  F  C      .  . 

22 

9 

10 

19 

Mt.  Vernon  F.  C 

22 

1 

17 

4 

6 

Visitation  P.  C.  F.  C 

22 

7 

10 

5 

19 

Clan  McDuft  F.  C 

22 

1 

21 

0 

2 

CONNECTICUT    STATE    FOOTBALL  LEAGUE. 

FINAL    STANDING. 

NORTHERN    LEAGUE. 


Clubs 

P 

w 

L 

D 

Pts 

Clubs 

P 

W. 

L 

D 

Pts. 

New  Britain. .          .... 

Manchester  Glens 

Manchester  United  .... 
Terry  Turbines 

10 
10 
10 
10 

7 
8 
4 
4 

1 

2 
4 
4 

2 
0 
2 
2 

*14 

tl2 

10 

10 

Meriden      

Vikings 

Brussels 

10 
10 

Wit 

3 

1 

hdre 

7 
9 
w 

0 

0 

6 
2 

*  New  Britain  had  two  points  deducted  for  playing  ineligible  players, 
points  deducted  for  playing  ineligible  players. 

SOUTHERN    LEAGUE. 


Clubs 


Ansonia 

Bridgeport  City . 
Academy.  . 
New  Haven 


p 

W 

L. 

D. 

Pts 

12 

10 

2 

0 

*18 

12 

8 

2 

2 

*I6 

12 

7 

4 

1 

15 

12 

6 

5 

1 

13 

Clubs 


t  Manchester  Glens  had  four 


Pts. 


Naugatuck . . 
Norwalk.  .  .  . 
Caledonians. 
Garden  City . 


p 

W. 

L. 

D 

12 

2 

8 

2 

12 

1 

7 

4 

12 

2 

8 

2 

Wit 

hdre 

w 

•  Ansonia  and  Bridgeport  City  had  each  two  points  deducted  for  playing  ineligible  players. 
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Motorcycle  Racing. 


ASSOCIATION  OR  SOCCER  FOOTBALL— CoTrflnued. 


BOCHESTER    AND    DISTRICT    ASSOCIATION    FOOTBALL    LEAGUE. 
STANDING    OF    CLUBS. 

CLUBS. 

Cms 

W. 

L. 

D. 

For 

Agst 

Pta 

Clubs. 

Gm8|  W. 

L. 

D. 

For 

Agst 

Pts. 

MacNaughton 
Rangers  F  C .  .  . 

Rochester   City 
F.  C 

Celtic  F.  C 

12 

15 

14 

10 

12 

5 

1 

2 
9 

1 

1 
0 

48 

55 
32 

17    '29 

16   t23 
44   tl2 

Rochester  Wander- 
ers J.  C 

Eagles  F.  C 

Rob  Roy  F.  C .  . . . 

12 

7 
8 

3 
2 
0 

8 
5 
7 

1 
0 
1 

27 

9 

12 

40 
23 
48 

*MacNauj'\ton  Rangers  allowed  8  points;  opponents  failed  to  appear,  t  Deducted  2  points  for  playing 
Ineligible  player  X  Awarded  2  points;  opponents  failed  to  appear.  Rob  Roy  played  the  first  pert  of  the  sea- 
son (disbanded).     Eagles  entered  latter  part  of  season. 

New  York  State  League  vs.  Southern  New  England  League,  played  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  April  19. 
New  York  won  by  1  to  0 

INTERCOLLEGIATE   LEAGUE— FINAL   STANDING. 


Colleges. 

P 

\V 

L 

D 

Pts 

Collbqes 

P 

W 

L 

D. 

Pts. 

Pennsylvania. . .          ... 

Harvard               

Cornell 

■Columbia             

6 
6 
« 
6 

5 
3 
1 
2 

i 

1 
3 

1 
2 
4 
1 

11 

8 
6 

5 

Princeton                

Yale...                       

Haverford 

6 
6 
6 

1 
1 
1 

2 
3 
4 

3 
2 

1 

5 
4 
3 

MOTORCYCLE    RACING. 

PROFESSIONAL  RECORDS  (AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN) 
1  Kilo. — 25  3-5s.,byH.Cls3ac  at  Blackpool,  England,  July  27. 1905.  *1  Kilo — 33  l-Ss.  by  I.  Olieslagers 
at  Antwerp,  Belgium,  June  24,  1909.  *1  Mile — 50  l-5s.,  by  H  Clssac  at  Blackpool,  England,  July  27,  1905. 
1  Mile,  3fis.;  2  miles.  Im  12  2-5s.;  3  miles,  Im  50  o-Ss.;  4  miles.  2m  28  3-53.;  5  miles,  3m  6  4-6s  ;  6  miles, 
3m  45s.;  7  miles.  4m.  23  l-5s.;  8  miles,  ^m.  1  3-5s.;  9  miles.  5ra.  39  4-5s.;  10  miles,  6m.  6  l-8s.;  11  miles, 
6m.  56  4-53.;  12  miles,  7m  37  3-5s.;  13  miles.  8m  17  ^-5s.;  14  miles,  8m.  56  4-5s  ;  15  miles,  9m  35  l-5s.; 
16  miles,  10m  14  3-5s.;  17  miles,  lOm.  53  l-5s.;  18  miles,  11m  32  4-53.;  19  miles,  12ra.  12  4-53  ;  20  miles, 
12m.  52  4-5s.;  21  miles.  13m  32  2-5s  ;  22  miles.  14m.  27  1-5.S  ;  23  miles,  15m  7  l-5s.:  24  miles.  15m.  47s  ; 
25  miles,  16m.  27s.;  all  by  Ray  Seymour  at  Los  Angeles.  Cal..  May  24.  1912  30  miles,  20m.  18  l-5s  ;  35 
miles.  23m.  42s.;  40  miles,  27m.  63.;  45  miles,  30m.  32  l-5s.;  50  miles,  33m.  55  l-5s.;  55  miles,  37m  19  2-5s.; 
60  miles.  40m.  42  2-.5s.;  65  miles,  44m.  6  2-5s.;  70  miles.  47m   31  l-5s.;  75  miles,  50m.  55  2-5s.;  80  miles,  54m. 

19  3- 5s  ;  85  miles,  57m  46  3-5s.;  90  miles.  Ih.  Im  12  2-5s.;  95  miles,  Ih  4m.  36  3-5s.;  100  miles,  Ih.  8m. 
1  4-5s.;  all  by  W  Humlston  200  miles,  4h.  5m.  54  2-5s.;  by  H  Martin  at  Canning  Town,  Fncland.  Febru- 
ary 15.  1909.  300  miles.  3h.  30m.  20s  :  by  Carl  Goudv.  Chicago,  111..  September  12.  1915.  400  miles.  9h.  6m. 
25  4-5s.;  by  H.  A.  Collier  at  Canning  Town,  England,  May  5.  1909.  1  Hoxir — 88  miles  350  yards;  by  W  Hum- 
lston, 2  Hours — ^1 18  miles  719  yards;  by  H.V.  Col  ver  at  Brooklands,  England,  December  9.  1903.  3  Hours — 
165  miles  936  yards;  by  H.  V  Martin  at  Brooklands.  England.  November  22.  1909.  4  Hours— 194  milosl,320 
yards.  H.  V  Martin  at  Canning  Town.  Eneland.  February  15.  1909.  5  Hours^ — 245  miles  640  yards.  6  Hours 
— 294  miles  800  yards.  7  Hours — 326  miles  640  yards  8  Hours — 364  miles.  1,480  yards  9  Hours— 396 
miles  80  yards.     10  Hours — 411  miles.     11  Hours— 445  miles  1.462  yards.     12  Hours — 471  miles  784  yards. 

13  Hours — 506  miles  1.260  yards.  14  Hours — 508  miles.  15  Hours — 522  miles  1.590  yards.  16  Hours— 566 
miles.     17  Hours— 599  miles  1.700  yards.     18  Hours- 611  miles  330  yards.     19  Hours — 648  miles  586  yards. 

20  Hours — 680  miles  21  Hours— 690  miles  586  yards.  22  Hours— 725  miles  1.390  yards  23  Hours-  730 
miles  940  yards.  24  Hours — 775  miles  1,340  yards;  all  by  H.  A.  Collier,  Canning  Town,  England,  May  5, 
1909. 

AMATEUR  RECORDS. 
1  Kilo. — 28  2-5s.;  Charles  Spencer  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  October  23,  1909.  *1  Kilo.— 39s  ; 
Charles  Gustafson  at  Springfield,  Mass..  October  23.  1909.  *1  Mile — 55  4-5s.;  Charles  Spencer  at 
Springfield.  Mass..  October  23.  1909.  1  Mile,  38  4-5s.;  2  miles,  Im  18  2-5s.;  3  miles,  Im  58  4-5s.; 
4  miles,  2m  38  4-5s.;  5  miles,  3m.  18  4-5s.;  6  miles,  3m.  59  l-5s.;  7  miles,  4m  40s  ;  8  miles,  5m  20  4-5s.: 
9  miles,  6m.  1  l-5s  ;  10  miles,  6m.  42s  ;  11  miles,  7m.  23s  ;  12  miles,  8m   3  2-5s.;  13  miles,  8m.  43  4-5s.; 

14  miles,  9m.  23  4-5s.;  15  miles,  10m.  3  4-5s  ;  16  miles,  10m.  44  2-5s.;  17  miles,  11m.  24  3-5s  ;  iill  by 
Lon  Claflin  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal  ,  May  17,  1912  18  miles,  12m  57s.;  19  miles,  13m  40  l-5s  ;  20 
miles,  14m.  23  3-5s  ;  all  by  Don  Johns  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal  ,  April  4,  1911.  21  miles,  16m.  17  l-5s.; 
22  miles  17m,  4  3-5s.:  23  miles.  19m.  3s.:  24  miles,  19m.  533.;  25  miles,  20m.  54s.;  30  miles,  25m. 
14  2-5s  ;  35  miles,  29m.  20  2-5s.;  40  miles,  33m  22  3-5s.;  45  miles,  37m.  39s.;  50  miles,  41m  49  3-5s.; 
55  miles,  46m.  10  l-5s.;  60  miles,  50m.  24  3-5s.;  65  miles,  54m.  32  l-5s.;  70  miles.  58m.  48  2-5s.;  all 
by  Fred  Huyck  at  Springfield,  Mass  ,  September  6.  1909  75  miles,  Ih  20m.  l-5s  ;  80  miles,  Ih. 
25m.  19  2-5s.;  85  miles,  Ih.  30m.  37s.;  90  miles.  Ih.  36m.  3s.;  95  miles,  Ih.  42m  3  l-5s.;  all  by  Robert 
Stubbs  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  24,  1908.  100  miles,  Ih.  24m.  41s.;  M.  J.  Graves  at 
Detroit.  Mich..  Sept.  19.  1915.  200  miles,  3h.  55ra.  20s.;  Charles  Spencer  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  October 
1,  1909.  300  miles,  5h.  48m.  55s.:  400  miles,  8h.  12m.  368.;  both  by  Charles  Gustafson  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  October  1,  1909.  500  miles,  lOh  22m  36s  ;  600  miles,  13h.  15m.  16s  :  700  miles,  15h. 
25m.  26s.;  800  miles,  17h.  37m.  31s.;  900  miles,  19h.  46m  ;  1,000  miles,  22h.  20m.  59s.;  all  by  Charles 
Spencer  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  October  2.  1909.  1  Hour — 71  miles  620  yards,  Fred  Huyck  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  September  6,  1909  2  Hours — -134  miles  880  yards,  M.  J.  Graves  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Julv  IS,  1909.  3  Hours — 145  miles  587  yards.  4  Hours — 204  miles  587  yards;  Charles  Fpencer 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  October  1,  1909.  5  Hours-^246  miles  1,174  yards.  6  Hours — 300  miles 
1,174  yards  7  Hours — 333  miles,  1,174  yards:  all  by  Charles  Gustafson  at  Springfield.  Mass., 
October  1,  1909.  8  Hours — 388  miles  1,174  yards.  9  Hours — -441  miles;  Charles  Gustafson  at 
Springfield,  Mass  ,  October  2,  1909.  10  Hours — 482  miles.  11  Hours — 512  miles.  12  Hours — 
559  miles  587  yards.  13  Hours— 585  nilles.  14  Hours — 641  miles  587  yards.  15  Hours — 677 
miles  587  yards.  16  Hours— 730  miles.  17  Hours — 767  miles  587  yards.  18  Hours — 812  miles 
687  yards.  19  Hours — 862  miles  587  yards.  20  Hours— 911  miles.  21  Hours — 945  miles  587 
yards.  22  Hours— 986  miles  1.174  yards  23  Hours— 1,035  miles  1,174  yards.  24  Hours — 1,093 
miles  1.151  yards;  all  by  Charles  Spencer  at  Springfield.  Mass.,  October  2.  1909. 

Straightaway  Records — 1  Kilo.  —  27  4-5s  ;  Walter  Goerke  at  Daytona.  Fla.,  March  25,  1909. 
1  Mile — 43  2-5s..  Robert  Stubbs  at  Daytona,  Fla.,  March  26,  1909  5  Miles — 3m.  SOs.;  Walter 
Goerke  at  Daytona,  Fla..  March  24.  1909.  10  Miles — 8m.  67s.;  A.  G.  Chappie.  Daytona.  Fla., 
March  24,   1909.      20  Miles — 17m.    25  l-5s.;  A.  G.  Chappie,   Daytona,   Fla.,   March  26,   1909. 

Transcontinental  Record — 3,362  miles,  11  days  llh.  10m  ,  by  Erwln  Baker,  San  Francisco-New  York, 
May,   1914. 

Economy  Records — 31  miles  1,400  yards,  1  pint,  by  F.  A.  Baker,  Cambridge,  Md.,  July  9,  1904.  65 
miles  5''.?  yards.  1  quart,  by  E  BuHum.  New  York  City,  July  4.  1904.  162  7  miles,  1  gallon,  Ed.  Perrln,  1914, 
190  miles,  4  quarts  10  ounces,  by  F  A  Baker,  Long  Island,  September  15,  1907. 

*  Made  witu  standing  start. 
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TRACK   AND    FIELD    ATHLETICS. 

AMATEUR   ATHLETIC    UNION    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

MATioNAii  ,K.  A.  U-  Junior  ChampionrfjJp^  held  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  6.     No  records  accepted 

because  of  wind.     Point  score:  Olympic  Cluo.  San  Francisccf,  28;  Chicago  A.  A.,  27;  Los  Angeles  A.  C  ,  24; 

New  Orleans  Association,  21;  New  York  A.  C.    14;  University  of  Notre  Dame,  11;  Caledonian  Club,  San 

Francisco,  10;  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce    10:  Denver  A.  C,  8;  Brigham  Young  University,  8; 

Multuomah  A.  C,  Portland,  6;  Salem-Creaceot  A.  C,  New  York,  5;  University  of  Chicago,  5;  Rock  Island 

Hl^h  School,  S;  Illinois  A.  C,  4;  MUh-ose   A.  A..  New  York,  3;  unattached  athletes,  3;  Pittsburgh  A.  C,  2; 

MisaliSlppl  Agrlculturaa  Club,  1.     Summaries:  100-yard  dash — Final  heat  won  by  R.  Morse,  Salem-Crescent 

A    C     New  York;  second    R.  McBride,  Denver  A.  C  ;  third,  A    F    Ward,  Chicago  A    C.     Time — 9  4-58. 

220-i:ard  dash — Won  by  R.  McBrlde,  Denver  A.  C  ;  second,  Dan  A    Jenkins,  New  Orleans;  third.  A.  B. 

Booth    Chicago  a.  A.     Time — 2ls.     440-yard  run — Won  by   Frank   Sleman,  Olympic  Club;  second,   F. 

Stormer    Cincinnati  A.  C;  third,  A.  Gates,  Los  Angeles  A.  C      Time — 478.  880-yard  run — Won  by  E. 

W    Eby",  Chicago  A.  C;  second,  H.  J    Stegeman,    University  of  Chicago;  third,  T.  M.  Cramer,  Olympic 

Clilb      Tlme—Tm.  58s.     One-mile  run — -Won  by  E.  Stout.  Olympic  Club;  second,  H.  Honahan,  New  York 

A   C  ■  third,  H   Gardewtng,  Cincinnati  A.  C.     Time — 4m.  42  3-5s.     Five-mile  run — Won  by  Oliver  Millard, 

oi.vrnplc  Clilb;  second,  Cliarles  Pores,  MUlrose  A.  A.:  third,  Joe  Organ,  Pittsburgh  A.  C.     Time — 26m.  33s. 

One-mile  walk — Won  by  H.  W.  Fitzpatrick,  Young  Men's  Gymnasium  Club.  New  Orleans;  second,  H.  Brown, 

Los  Angeles  A.  C;  third,  Fred  Watklns,  Los  Angeles  A   C.     Time — Sm.  18s.     120-yard  hurdles — Won  by 

H   JSirkpatrlck,  i.os  Angeles  A    C;  second,  H.  S.  Whitcomb,  Cincinnati  A    C  ;  third,  T.  Oakes,  Young 

Men's  Gymnasium   Club,   New  Orleans      Time — 15  l-Ss.     2.?0-yard  hurdles — Won  by   W.   Bursch,   New 

York  A   C;  second,  J    Loomls,  Chicago  A.  A;  third,  J.  Norton.  Olympic  Club.     Time — 24  l-5s      440-yard 

hurdies — Won  by  I.  Muenter,  Olympic  Club;  second,  W.  Hummell.  Multnomah  A.  C;  third,  M.  House, 

Lob  AJlgeles  A.   C      Time — 548.     Putting   16-pound  shot — Won   by   Ray    Bagnard,   Los  Angeles  A.   C  ; 

fleoojid,  C    W.  Bachman,    University  of  Notre  Dame;  third.  Walter  McCole,  Illinois  A    C.     Distance — - 

49  It  8  in      16-pound  hammer  throw — Won  by  J.  McEachern    Caledonian  Club:  second,  C.  W.  Bachman, 

>I«6pe  Dame  University.     Distance — 152  ft.  2  in.     Only  two  competitors.     Running  high  jump — Won  by 

Cli«rton  Larsen,  Brigham    Young   University;  second,  D    Griffin.   Young  Men  s  Gymnasium  Club,   New 

Ordeans-  third,  E.  Thomson.    Los  Angeles  A.  C.     Height — 5  ft.  11  in.     Pole  vault — Won  by  P.  Graham, 

Ohleago  A.  A.;  second,  S.  Landers,   Chicago  A.  A.;  third.  Max  Hole,  Chicago  A.  A.     Height — 12  ft.     Hop, 

etep    ajod  jump— Won  by  S.  Landers,    Chicago  A.  A.;  second,  J.  E.  Tracey,  Caledonian  Club;  third,  H, 

Johnston,  Young  Men's  Gymna-slum  Club,  New  Orleans.     Distance — 47  ft.   1-2  in.     56-pound  weight — 

Won  by  T.  Dutton,  Y'oung  Men'.s  Gymnasium  Club,   New  Orleans.     Distance — 27  ft.  11  in.     All  other 

catrasts  deelaisd  ineligible  to  compete.     Discus  throw — Won  by  C.   W.   Bachman,  University  of  Notre 

Dame    second   T    Duttoii.  Young  Men's  Gymnasium  Club,  New  Orleans:  third.  V.  A.  Sheldon,  Olympic 

Club      Distance— 131  ft.  3-4  In.     Javelin  throw — Won  by  J   C.  Lincoln    New  York  A.  C;  second,  Chester 

r«e    Multnomah  A,  C;  third,  Cbester  Cannon,  unattached.     Distance — 168  ft.  5  1-2  In.     Running  broad 

jurn'p — Won  by  Sol  Buterl,   Rock   Island  A.  C;  second,  Clinton  Buke,  Brigham  Young  University;  third, 

Ernest  Flaven,  Los  Angeiee  A.  C.     Dtstance — 22  ft.  11  in. 

National  A.  A.  U.  Senior  Champjonsh  ps,  held  at  San  Francisco,  Cal  ,  August  7.  No  records  accepted 
because  of  wind.  Team  score:  Olympic  Olub,  San  Francisco,  30:  Irhh-American  A.  C,  New  York,  24; 
Illinois  A  C,  Chlcaijo,  21.  CWcago  A.  A.,  17;  Boston  Athletic  Association  16;  Kansas  City 
Athletic  Club,  13;  University  of  Wisconsin  11;  Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club.  10:  Multnomah  Athletic  Club. 
10-  New  York  Athletic  Club,  9;  Univei-sity  of  Chicago,  7;  Salem-Crescent  Club.  New  York  7;  Mohawk 
A  C  ,  5-  Moadowbrook  Club,  Philadelphia,  5,  University  of  Missouri,  4;  Caledonian  Club  4;  Boston  Irish- 
American.  3;  Brigham  Young  University,  3;  Notre  Dame  University,  3;  Long  Island  A.  C,  3;  Young  Men's 
Gymnastic  Club,  New  Orleans,  2,  Millrose  A.  A.,  Brooklyn,  1.  Summaries:  100-yard  dash — Won  by  J. 
Loomls  Chicago  A.  A.;  second.  A.  Meyer.  Irish-American  A.  C  ,  New  York;  third,  R.  Morse,  Salem-Crescent 
A.  C  Time — 9  4-58.  (Equals  A.  A.  U.  record.)  220-yard  dash — Won  by  R  Morse,  Salem-Crescent 
A  C  ;  second,  H.  L  Smith,  Chicago  A.  C;  third,  A.  Meyer,  Irish-American  A  C  Time — 21  l-5s.  440- 
yard  dash — Won  by  Ted  Meredith,  Meadowbrook  Club,  Philadelphia:  second.  F.  Sloman,  Olympic  Club, 
San  Francisco:  third,  B.  Dismoud.  University  of  Chicago  Time — 47s.  8h0-yard  run — Won  by  Leroy 
Campbell  Chicago;  second.  A  Ficlifl,  Jr  ,  Cincinnati;  third,  J.  T.  Hlgglns,  Boston  1.  A.  A.  Time — 2m.  la. 
Mllo  run — ^Won  by  J.  W.  Ray.  Illinois  A.  C;  second,  N.  S  Taber,  Boston  A.  A  ;  third,  I.  Meyers,  Illinois 
A  C  Time — tm  23  1-56.  Five-mile  run — Won  by  H.  Kolehmainen  New  York  I.  A.  A.  C  ;  second, 
O  J  Millyard,  Olvmpic  Club,  San  Francisco;  third,  O.  Hobgood,  Multnomah  A.  C,  Portland.  Time— 
25m.  50  l-5s.  120-yard  hurdlea— Won  by  F  Murray,  Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco;  second  R.  Simpson, 
University  of  Missouri:  third,  H.  Kirkpatrick,  Los  Angeles  A.  C.  Time — 15s  (Kelly.  Los  Angeles,  finished 
first  but  was  disqualified  for  kicking  over  four  hurdles.)  220-yard  hurdles — Won  by  F.  Murray,  Olympic 
Club  San  Francisco;  second,  F.  W.  Kelly,  Los  Angeles  A.  C;  third,  J.  Loomls.  Chicago  A.  A.  Time— 
23  3-5s  440-yard  hurdles — Won  by  W.  H.  Meanlx.  Boston  A.  A.,  second,  E.  Lighter.  Illinois  A.  C  :  third, 
H  Gociltz  Chicago  A  A.  Time — 52  3-5.S.  Running  hop,  step,  and  jump — Won  by  Danny  Hearn,  Illinois 
A  C  ■  second,  Piatt  Adams,  New  York  A.  C;  third.  M.  J.  Fay,  New  York  I.  A.  A.  C.  Distance— 50  ft. 
11  1-8  In.  Discus  throw— Won  by  A.  Mucks,  University  of  Wisconsin;  second,  C  W.  Bachman  Notre 
Dame  University;  third,  L.  J.  Talbot,  Jr.,  Kansas  City  A.  C.  Distance — 146  ft.  9  1-4  in. 
13-pound  shot  put — Won  by  A  Mucks,  University  of  Wisconsin;  second.  L.  J.  Talbot,  Jr., 
Kansas  City  A.  C;  third,  Caughey,  Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco  Distance — 48  ft  II  3-4  In.  Running 
broad  jump — Won  by  W.  P  Worthlngton,  Boston  A.  A  ;  second,  Piatt  Adams.  New  York  A.  C  ;  third. 
W  F  Slsson,  Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco.  Distance — 23  ft  10  in.  Pole  vault — Won  by  Sam  BcUah. 
Multnomah  A  C,  Portland,  Ore.;  second,  FkJ  Knourek,  Illinois  A.  C  ;  third.  C.  Bourgstrom,  Los  Angeles 
A  C  Height — 12  It.  9  in.  Running  high  jump — Won  by  G  L.  Horlne,  Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco;  second, 
C  Larsen,  Brigham  Young  University;  third,  L  Nichols,  Los  Angeles  A.  C  Height — 6  ft.  3-4  In. 
lo-pound  hammer  throw — Won  by  Pat  Ryan,  I  A.  A.  C,  New  York;  second,  L  J.  Talbot.  Jr.,  Kansas  City 
A  C  ;  third,  K  ffcAheran,  Caledonian  Club  Distance — 176  rt.  2  3-4  In.  56-pound  weight  throw — Won 
by  L  J  Talbot,  Jr..  Kansas  Citv  A  C:  second,  Pat  Ryan.  1.  A.  A.  C  ,  New  York;  third.  J.  McEachern, 
Caledonian  Club.  Distance — 35  ft.  9  3-4  in.  Three-mile  walk — Won  by  H.  Renz,  Mohawk  A.  C.  New 
York;  second,  W.  Plant,  Long  Island  A.  C  ;  third,  H.  W.  Fitzpatrick,  Young  Men's  Gymnasium  Club, 
New  Orleans.  Time— 23m  10  l-5s.  Ten-mile  Running  and  Seven-mile  Walking  Championships  held  at 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  October  24.  Ten-mile  run — Won  by  Hannes  Kolehmainen,  Irish-American  A.  C, 
63m.  32  l-5s  ;  second,  Nick  Gianakopulos,  Millrose  A.  A..  53m.  33  2-5s:  third,  Charles  ^  ores.  MUlrose  A.  A., 
54m.  12  2-5s.:  fourth.  Gaetano  Strobino,  New  York  A.  C,  54m.  58  4-58.:  fifth,  Frank  Zuna,  Irish-American 
A  C  56m  5  4-5s.  Seven-mile  walk — "'on  by  George  H  Goulding.  Toronto  Central  Walkers'  Club,  50m. 
40  4-53  ;  second,  Edward  Renz,  Mohawk  A.  C,  63ra.  58  4-5s.;  third.  William  Plant,  Long  Island  A.  C, 
54m.  22s.;  fourth,  E.  C.  Freeman,  Toronto  Central  Walkers'  Club,  55m.  18s.;  fifth,  Thomas  A.  Maroney, 
Bronx  Church  House,  55m   54  2-58. 

INDOOR   CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Junior,  held  at  the  Thirteenth  Regiment  Armory   N    Y.,  December  29,  1914.     Point  scores:  New  York 

A   C    32-  Irish- American  A.  C,  13;  Bronx  Church  House,  12;  Dartmouth  College,  8;  unattached,  8;  Central 

Congregational  Sundav  School,  5,  Long  Island  A.  C  .  5:  Illinois  A.  C.  Chicago,  5;  Georgetown  University, 

6;  Princeton  University,  5;  Lougblin  JL-yceu.m,  4;  Boston  A,  A.,  3.  Millro-ie  A.  A.,  3;  Mohawk  A.  C,  3; 
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St  George's  Club,  2;  Syracuse  University,  2;  Sheridan  A.  C,  2;  Trinity  Club,  2;  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1;  Irish-American  A.  A.,  Boston,  1.  BO-yard  dash — Won  by  A  L.  Engles,  Cen  Cong.  S.  S.;  second,  Alex. 
Plnkerton,  Jr  ,  Loughlln  Lyceum;  third,  David  Polltzer,  Sheridan  A.  C.  Time — 6  4-5s.  220-yard  dash — 
Won  by  E  D.  Maurer,  New  Yorlc  A.  C;  second,  R.  E.  Dalsley,  New  York  A.  C;  third.  Benj.  Bowzer,  Syra- 
cuse University.  Time — 23  l-5g.  600-yar(I  run — Won  by  Wm.  Gough,  unattached;  second,  E.  Frick, 
New  York  A.  C;  third,  H.  A.  Hockings,  New  York  A.  C.  Time— Im.  16  2-58.  1,000-yard  run — Won 
by  M  J.  Hayes,  Princeton  University;  second,  E.  S.  Eraser.  I.  A.  A.  C;  third.  Mat  Gels,  MlUrose  A.  A. 
Time — 2m.  24  3-5s.  2-mlle  run — Won  by  W.  Horton.  New  York  A.  C;  second,  A.  J.  Fogel,  I.  A.  A.  C  ; 
third,  A.  I.  Lemberg,  Trinity  Club.  Time — 9m.  45  l-5s.  60-yard  hurdles — Won  by  D.  Trenholm, 
Dartmouth  College;  second,  J.  A.  High,  Boston  A.  A.;  third,  W.  Bursch,  New  York  A.  C.  Time — 8  3-58. 
l-mlle  walk — Won  by  Wm.  Plant,  Long  Island  A.  C;  second,  Jos.  Burkhardt,  Bronx  Church  House:  third, 
J.  Ev  Goldstein,  unattached.  Time — 7m.  15  4-5s.  Putting  12-pound  shot — Won  by  J.  R.  Kilpatrick,  New 
YorK  A.  C;  second,  C.  E.  Olmstead,  New  York  A.  C;  third,  A.  Fetter,  I.  A.  A.  C.  Distance— 50  ft.  7  1-4 
In.  Running  high  jump — Won  by  Marshall  Low,  Georgetown  University:  second,  George  Siemsen,  Dart- 
mouth College;  third,  H.  Ludtke,  St.  George's  Club.  Height — 5  ft.  11  in  Standing  broad  jump — 
Won  by  W.  H.  Taylor,  Illinois  A.  C;  second,  J.  J.  Froelich,  I.  A.  A.  C;  third,  S.  Baur,  Bronx  Church 
House.  Distance — 10  ft.  8  in.  Standing  high  Jump — Won  by  J.  Hlnrichsen,  Bronx  Church  House;  second, 
J.  Kallsta.  Mohawk  A.  C;  third,  S.  Baur,  Bronx  Church  House.     Height — 4  ft.  11  In. 

Senior,  held  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City,  March  4.  Point  score;  Irish-American  A.  C, 
35;  Boston  A.  A.,  23;  New  York  A.  C,  14;  Illinois  A.  C,  12;  Yale  University,  8;  MlUrose  A.  A.,  6;  Mohawk 
A.  C.  6;  Colby  College,  5;  Long  Island  A.  C,  5;  Dartmouth  College,  5;  Bronx  Church  House,  5;  Irish- 
American  A.  A.,  Boston,  4;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  2;  University  of  Michigan,  1;  unat- 
tached, 6.  Summaries:  1,000-yard  run — Won  by  D.  S.  Caldwell,  Boston  A.  A.;  second,  A.  R.  Kivlat,  I.  A. 
A.  C;  third,  William  Anderson,  New  York  A.  C.  Time — 2m.  18  4-5s.  75-yard  dash — Won  by  Ervin  T. 
Howe,  Colby  College;  second,  A.  Meyer,  1.  A.  A.  C;  third,  C.  W.  Loomis,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Tlme-^7  4-5s.  Two-mile  walk — Won  by  Edward  Renz,  Mohawk  A.  C;  second,  Richard  F. 
Remer,  I.  A.  A.  C:  third,  William  Plant,  Long  Island  A.  C.  Time — 14m.  5  3-5s.  (New  championship 
record.)  300-yard  run — Final  heat  won  by  S.  D.  Rose,  Boston  A.  A.;  second.  Harry  Glssing,  I.  A.  A.  C; 
third,  Hugh  Hirshon,  I.  A.  A.  C.  Time — 32  3-59.  75-yard  high  hurdle— Won  by  D.  Trenholm,  Dart- 
mouth College;  second,  J.  J.  Eller,  I.  A.  A.  C;  third,  J.  A.  High,  Boston  A.  A.  (E.  P.  Hammitt,  State 
College,  Pennsylvania,  finished  second,  but  was  disqualified  for  knocking  down  three  hurdles  )  Time — 
9  2-53.  Two-mile  run — ^Won  by  M.  Devaney,  unattached:  second.  Sidney  Leslie,  Long  Island,  A.  C;  third, 
J.  W  Ray,  Illinois  A.  C.  Time — 9m.  24  4-53.  600-yard  run — Won  by  Thomas  J.  Halpin,  Boston  A.  A.- 
second,  V.  M.  Wilkie,  Yale  University;  thh-d,  D.  S.  Caldwell,  Boston  A.  A.  Time — Im.  14  4-5s.  PuiXlng 
24-pound  shot — Won  by  P.  McDonald,  I.  A.  A.  C,  with  38  ft.  5  in.;  second,  J.  J.  Cahill,  MlUrose,  A.  A., 
with  35  ft.  9  1-2  in  ;  third,  J.  L.  Lawlor,  Irish-American  A.  A.,  Boston,  with  34  ft.  8  1-8  in.  Standing  high 
jump — Won  by  W.  H.  Taylor,  Illinois  A.  C,  with  5  ft.  4  In.;  second,  Edward  L.  Emes,  Bronx  Church  House, 
with  5  ft.  3  in.;  third,  Piatt  Adams,  New  York  A.  C,  with  5  ft.  2  in.  (New  championship  record.)  Throw- 
ing 56-pound  weight  for  height — Won  by  M.  J.  McGrath,  I.  A.  A.  C,  with  15  ft.  9  in.;  second,  Pat  McDonald, 
I.  A.  A.  C,  with  15  ft  9  in.;  third,  J.  J.  CahiU,  MlUrose  A.  A.,  with  15  ft.  6  in.  McGrath  won  first  place 
on  toss-ofl.  Standing  broad  jump — Won  by  W.  H.  Taylor,  Illinois  A.  C,  with  11  ft.  2  in.;  second.  Piatt 
Adams,  New  York  A.  C,  with  10  ft  7  1-2  In.;  third,  Edward  L  Eanes.  Bronx  Church  House,  with  10  ft. 
7  1-8  in.  Running  high  jump — Won  by  W.  M.  Oler,  Jr.,  Yale  University,  with  6  ft.  2  1-2  In.;  second,  E. 
Erlckson  unattached,  with  6  ft.  2  1-2  in.;  third,  Walter  Whalen,  Boston  A.  A.,  with  6  ft.  1-2  in.  Pole  vault 
for  distance — Won  by  Piatt  Adams,  New  York  A.  C,  with  26  ft.  7  3-8  in.;  second,  K.  CaldweU,  I.  A.  A.  C, 
with  26  ft.  3  in  ;  third,  F.  X.  Du  Tremblay   I.  A.  A.  C,  with  25  ft.  4  3-8  in. 

Marathon  A.  A.  U.  Championship,  held  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  28,  26  mUes,  385  yarda — Won 
bv  Edouard  Fabre,  Richmond  A.  C,  Montreal,  2h.  56m.  41.1s.;  second,  H.  Honahan,  New  YorkA.  C,  3h. 
Im.  22.2s.;  third,  Oliver  Millard,  Olympic  Club,  San  Franciaco,  3h.  11m.  36.3s.:  lourth,  Manuel  Cooper. 
Chicago  Hebrew  Institute,  3h.  17m.  57  l-5s. 

ALL-ROUND   CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Held  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  9  and  10.  Final  result:  A.  Richards,  I.  A.  C.  6,858.81;  C.  A. 
Brundage,  C.  A  A.,  6.454.34;  C.  Fee,  Multnomah  A.  C,  Portland.  6.442.71;  H.  Goelitz,  C.  A.  A.,  6,432.14; 
P.  F  O'Connor.  Irish-American  A.  C,  New  York,  6,048.54;  Fred  C.  Thomson,  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  6,040.23- 
John  Jacobs,  Oklahoma  University.  5,767.02;  A.  H.  Hutchinson,  I.  A.  C,  5,567.15. 

Metropolitan  Championships,  senior,  held  June  19  at  Travers  Island,  N.  Y.  Point  score:  Irish-American 
A  C  ,  92-  New  York  A  C,  71;  Salem-Crescent  A.  C,  6;  Central  Congregational,  5;  MlUrose  A.  A.,  5;  Mo- 
hawk A  C,  5:  Pastime  A.  C.,  4;  Smart  Set  A.  C,  3;  Long  Island  A.  C.  3;  Knights  of  St.  Antony,  3;  Swedish- 
American  A.  C,  2.  Summaries:  100-yard  dash — Won  by  A.  Meyer,  I.  A.  A.  C;  second,  R.  Morse,  Salem- 
Crescent  A.  C  ;  third,  S.  Johnson,  Knights  of  St.  Antony.  Time — 10  l-5s.  220  yard  dash — Won  by  A. 
Meyer,  I.  A.  A.  C;  second,  P.  Dalsley,  New  York  A.  C;  third,  P.  J.  White,  Salem-Crescent  A.  C.     Time — 

22  4-5s.  440-yard  run — Won  by  V.  M.  Wilkie,  New  York  A  C:  second,  F.  Lagay,  Jr  ,  New  York  A  C  • 
third,  E.  Coyle,  I.  A.  A  C.  Time — 49  2-5s.  880-yard  run — Won  by  J.  Bromilow,  I.  A.  A.  C;  second. 
E.  S.  Eraser,  I.  A.  A.  C  ;  third,  J.  Peeso,  New  York  A.  C.  Time — Im.  57s.  One-mUe  run — Won  by  W. 
Gordon,  New  York  A.  C;  second,  A.  R.  Kivlat,  1.  A.  A.  C;  third,  M.  Devaney,  MlUrose  A.  A.     Time-— 4m. 

23  1-53.  Five-mile  run — Won  by  H.  Kolehmalnen,  I.  A.  A.  C;  second,  VUIar, Kyronen,  unattached:  third, 
P.  Flynn,  I.  A.  A.  C.  Thne — 25m  38  3-5s.  One-mile  walk — Won  by  Ed  Renz,  Mohawk  A.  C:  second,  W. 
Plant,  Long  Island  A.  C;  third,  W.  J.  Roiker,  I.  A.  A.  C.  Time — 6m.  423.  120-yard  high  hurdles — 
Won  by  J.  J.  Eller,  I.  A.  A.  C:  second,  A.  L.  Engels,  S.  S.  A  L.  Central  Congregational;  third,  H.  M. 
Martin,  Smart  Set  A.  C.  Time — IGs  220-yard  low  hurdles — Won  by  W.  Bursch,  New  York  A.  C  ; 
second,  J.  J.  Eller,  I.  A.  A.  C;  third.  A.  L.  Engels,  Central  Congregational.  Time— 25  2-5s.  440-yard 
hurdles,  3  feet  high — Won  by  E.  M.  Pritchard,  I  A.  A.  C;  second,  H.  Schaaf,  1.  A.  A.  C;  third,  R.  J 
HlUman,  I.  A.  A.  C.  Time — 58  2-5s.  Putting  16-pound  shot^-Won  by  Pat  McDonald,  I.  A.  A.  C,  with 
a  throw  of  47  ft.  3  1-2  in.;  second,  W.  C  Maxwell,  New  York  A  C;  third,  R.  L.  Beatty,  New  York  A.  C. 
Throwing  16-pound  hammer — Won  by  P  Ryan,  I.  A  A.  C,  with  a  throw  of  176  ft  11  3-4  in.;  second,  M.  J 
McGrath,  I.  A.  A.  C,  with  a  throw  of  174  ft.  6  1-2  in.;  third,  Pat  McDonald,  1.  A.  A.  C.  Throwing  the 
discus — Won  by  J.  M.  Duncan,  unattached,  with  a  throw  of  133  ft.  7  1-4  in.;  second,  J.  J.  Cahill,  MlUrose 
A.  A  ;  third,  H.  P.  Talman,  New  York  A.  C.  Throwing  56-pound  weight— Won  by  M.  J.  McGrath.  I.  A 
A.  C,  with  a  throw  of  36  ft.  1-4  In.;  second;  P.  Ryan,  I.  A.  A.  C,  thh-d,  Pat  McDonald,  I.  A.  A.  C.  Running 
broad  jump — Won  by  Piatt  Adams,  New  York  A.  C.  with  a  jump  of  23  ft.  4  in.;  second,  S.  Graham,  New 
York  A  C;  third,  S.  Glbbs,  New  York  A,  C.  Running  high  jump — Won  by  E.  Erlckson,  I.  A.  A.  C,  with 
a  jump  of  6  ft.  2  1-8  in.;  second,  H.  Grumfelt,  New  York  A.  C;  third,  W.  Oler,  Jr  ,  New  York  A.  C.  Pole 
vault — Won  by  F.  Gargan,  New  York  A.  C,  with  a  vault  of  11  ft.  3  in.;  second,  R.  Runyan,  Pastime  A.  C; 
third,  J.  C.  Nagle,  Jr.,  New  York  A.  C.  Running  hop,  step,  and  jump — Won  by  Piatt  Adams,  New  York 
A.  C,  with  a  jump  of  46  ft.  8  in.;  second,  M.  J.  Fahey,  I.  A.  A.  C;  third,  A.  Almlof,  Swedish-American 
A.  C.  Throwing  the  javelin — -Won  by  G.  Bronder,  I.  A.  A.  C,  with  a  throw  of  171  ft.  8  in.;  second,  J.  C 
Lincoln.  Jr.,  New  York  A.  C;  third,  L.  J.  Harper,  I.  A.  A.  C. 

Junior,  held  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  July  17.  Point  score:  New  York  A.  C,  85;  Irish-American  A.  C, 
22;  Salem-Crescent  A.  C,  14:  Knights  of  St.  Antony,  10;  Greek-American,  9;  General  Electric  A.  A.,  8; 
Bronx  Church  House,  7;  Pastime  A.  C,  6;  New  Haven  A.  A.,  6;  unattached,  5;  St.  Agnea  A.  C.,  5;  Albany 
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A.  C  .  3;  Swedish-American  A.  C,  3;  Prudential  A.  C,  3;  Millrose  A.  A.,  3;  Smart  Set  A.  C,  2;  Cambridge 
High  School,  1.  Winners:  100-yard  dash — R.  Morse,  Salem-Crescent  A.C.  Time— 10  1-53.  220-yard 
run — Hector  Auray,  New  Haven  A.  C  ,  New  Haven,  Ct.  Time— 23  4-5s.  440-yard  run — Daniel  Kuhn, 
New  Yorlt  A.  C.  Time— 53  4-53.  880-yard  run— Edward'Fraser,  I.  A.  A.  C.  Time — 2m.  1  3-5s.  One- 
mile  run — George  B.  Klely,  Bronx  Church  House.  Time — 4m.  40  l-5s.  One-mile  walk — Joseph  Pcarman. 
New  York  A.  C.  Time— 7m.  1  2-5s.  120-yard  high  hurdles — F.  H.  Winters,  General  Electric  A  A.. 
Schenectady.  Time — 17  l-5s.  220-yard  low  hurdles— J.  Ryan,  Knights  of  St.  Antony.  Time — 283. 
440-yard  high  hurdles — F  A.  Bennls,  St.  Agnes  A.  C.  Time— Im.  11  l-5s.  Three-mile  run — Pat  Flynn. 
I.  A.  A.  C  Time — 15m.  22  3-5s.  Pole  vault  tor  helght^-R.  Runyan,  Pa-stlme  A.  C,  11  ft.  Running 
high  jump — Emil  Loesclier  New  York  A.  C,  6  ft.  3-8  in.  Running  broad  jump — S  Glbbs,  New  York  A.  C, 
21  ft.  9  3-4  in.  Putting  12-pound  shot^-Howard  G.  Cann,  New  York  A.  C.  51  ft  5  7-8  in.  Throwing 
12-pound  hammer — A  Gennert.  New  York  A.  C  ,  168  ft.  8  1-2  In  Throwing  the  discus — Harry  White, 
New  York  A.  G  ,  119  ft.  7  3-4  in.  Running  hop,  step  and  jump — D  Burke,  Ozanam  Association,  43  ft. 
6  in.  Throwing  the  javelin— C.  Lincoln,  New  York  A  C,  181  ft  1  in.  Throwing  35-pound  weight — T.  L. 
Matsukes,  Greek-.\merican  A.  C  ,  41  ft.  11  in. 

Other  important  competitions:  Evening  Mall  Marathon,  held  at  New  York  City,  from  184th  Street  and 
Grand  Concourse  to  City  Hall,  May  8  First  ten  men  and  their  time:  H.  Kolehmainen,  I.  A.  A.  C,  Ih. 
14m.  9  3-5s.;  N.  Gianakopulos,  Millrose  A.  A..  Ih.  16m.  41s.;  F.  Travelena.  Mohawk  A  C,  Ih.  18m.  8  2-5s.: 
C.  Pores,  Millrose  A.  A.,  Ih.  18m.  58  l-5s  :  H.  Honahan,  New  York  A  C,  Ih  19m  la  ;  T.  Dwyer,  Mohawk 
A.  C,  Ih  19m.  4s  ;  O.  Laakso,  unattached,  Ih.  19ra.  9s.;  G  Becker,  unattached,  Ih  20m.  lis  ;  J.  Dolan, 
Mohawk  A.  C,  ih.  20m   23s.;  L.  Losgar,  College  Point  Y   M.  C   L  ,  ih.  22m.  9s. 

St.  Louis  Marathon,  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  1.  List  of  competitors  who  finished.  First,  Sidney 
H.  Hatch,  I  A.  C,  Chicago. — Time — 3h.  5ra  35s.  Second.  Olaf  Lodal.  D.  A.  A.  C,  Chicago.  Time— 
3h.  18m  24s.  Third,  Charles  Mellor,  L.  S.  C,  Chicago.  Time — 3h  31m  28s.  Fourth.  William  Tslmprls. 
C.  A.  C,  St.  Loul5  Time— 3h  43m.  40s.  Fifth,  R  Hanson,  D.  A.  A.  C.  Chicago.  Time— 3h  52m  153. 
Sixth,  Manuel  Cooper,  Chicago  Hebrew  Institute.  Time — 4h  l-5s.  Seventh,  A.  Monteverde,  Y.  M  C. 
A..  Morrlstown,  N.  J.     Time — 4h.  35ra. 

Boston  Marathon,  held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  April  19.  Edouard  Fabre,  Montreal,  2h.  31m.  41  1-58.; 
C.  J.  Home,  Dorchester  2h  33m.  Is  ;  Sidney  Hatch,  Chicago,  2h  35m.  478.;  H.  Honahan,  New  York, 
2h.  37m.  2  2-53. 


AMERICAN    AUTOMOBILE    ASSOCIATION. 

President— John  A.  Wilson.  Vice-Presidents — H.  M.  Rowe,  Ralph  W.  Smith,  F.  L.  Baker.  H.  J.  Clark,. 
Preston  Belvln.  Chairman  of  Executive  Board — A.  G.  Batchelde?.  Secretary — John  N.  Brooks.  Treasurer 
— H.  A   Bonnell.     Headquarters,  Riggs  Building.  Washington,  D.  C,  and  437  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  American  Automobile  Association  is  the  national  organization  of  motor  car  users.  It  was  organized 
in  1902  and  has  a  membership  of  over  70,000,  subdivided  into  over  500  State  and  local  club.i,  besides  which 
there  are  many  individual  members  in  the  several  States  Its  main  object;?,  briefly  stated  are:  To  unite 
In  one  body  all  the  automobile  clubs  and  Individual  motorists  of  the  country  to  secure  reasonable  and  just 
legislation;  to  aid  in  proper  enforcement  of  automobile  laws  and  ordinances:  to  advocate  and  obtain  local. 
State  and  Federal  aid  In  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  good  roads;  to  encourage  touring  and  to 
secure,  prepare  and  disseminate  information  relaolve  thereto;  and  to  support  sportsmanlike  contests  and 
other  movements  that  will  advance  motoring  interests. 


THE    AUTOMOBILE    INDUSTRY. 

THE   AUTOMOBILE    BILL    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

On  June  1.  1915.  the  number  of  automobiles  in  the  United  States  was  2,000,000.  Figuring  on  aa 
average  of  four  persons  to  each  car,  which  is  very  conservative,  there  are  8,000,000  people  in  this  country 
in  daily  enjoyment  of  motoring.  What  It  costs  to  follow  this  sport  is  of  interest,  because  of  the  stupendous 
figures  involved.  To  run  2,000,000  cars  for  one  year  requires  at  the  very  least  1,000,000,000  gallons  of 
••gas."  worth  S130,000,000;  20,000,000  gallons  of  lubricating  oil,  worth  S8,000,000;  12,000,000  tires,  worth 
not  less  than  $16  apiece,  or  S192, 000,000;  accessories  and  extra  comforts,  goggles,  gloves,  and  caps,  $50  per 
car,  or  5100,000,000;  garage  charges  on  short  tours  (exclusive  of  gas  and  oil),  SlOO  per  car  per  year,  or 
$200,000,000;  repairs  made  nece,ssary  by  wear,  tear,  and  accident  (exclusive  of  tires),  S50  per  car  per  year, 
or  §100,000.000.  Total  running  e.xpenses  for  all  cars  In  use,  $730,000,000.  Add  thereto  the  value  of  the 
600,000  new  cars  purchased  during  the  year,  at  an  average  price  of  £750,  or  $450,000,000,  and  we  get  the 
Immense  total  of  $1,180,000,000  spent  in  a  single  year  (1915)  on  the  sport  of  vnotorins.— Scientific  American. 


THE  INDUSTRY  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

The  tremendous  growth  In  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  in  New  York  State  Is  demonstrated  by  tiie  registra- 
tion and  license  figures,  together  with  the  total  receipts  since  1910.  In  the  early  years,  however,  annual 
registration  was  unnecessary,  so  that  the  figures  up  to  1910  do  not  show  the  total  number  of  machines  In 
operation,  only  those  registered  In  each  year.  When  the  present  law  took  effect  in  August,  1910.  there  was 
a  re-registration  of  all  machines.  The  official  figures  for  the  registration  of  cars,  licensing  of  chauffeurs, 
with  the  total  receipts,  are: 


Year. 

Owners 

Chauf- 
feurs. 

Receipts. 

Year. 

Owners 

Chauf- 
feurs. 

Receipts. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

954 

1.082 

6.412 

6.799 

8.625 

11.753 

13,985 

15,480 

24,059 

2,382 
2,265 
4,387 
7,067 
9,388 
10,335 
12,533 

*$954  00 
•1,082  00 
•9,181.00 
14,249.14 
25,953.50 
35,463.27 
44,580  10 
53,736.36 
81,772.07 

1910  (to  July  31). 
1910  (Aug.  1-Feb., 

1911) 

1911 

19.252 

62,655 
83,969 
105.749 
132.928 
168.428 
216.113 

9,595 

27,416 
35,890 
45,834 
57.154 
67.170 
74.159 

857.094.00 

339,845.90 
905,179.37 

1905 

1912 

1,060,554  30 

1906 

1913 

1,279,662.77 

1907 

1914 

1915  (to  Sept.  15) . 

1.533.367.86 

1908 

1909 

1,801.452.50 

*  Estimated;  no  separate  account  until  1904.     For  automobile  exports  see  Index. 
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/Spherical  and  Dirigible  Balloons,  fOlJf.. 


SPHERICAL    AND    DIRIGIBLE    BALLOONS,    1914. 

DIRIGIBLE    WORLD'S    RECORDS. 

Accepted  by  International  Aeronautical  Federation. 

DISTANCE. 


Dirigible. 


Voyage 


Country 
Holding 
Record. 


Date  of  Record, 


Distance. 
July  30.  1913.  .  SlOkllom. 


P.  5.       .    .  Verona — Sangulnetto — Modena — Casena — Aneona — 

Venice — Monte-Belluna — Vlcenza — Verona      .  Italy 

DURATION.  I 

P.  5        .    .  IVerona — Cremona — Pavla — Turin — C.'hivasso  — Morta-i  I  Time. 

I     fa — Milan^ — Brescia — Verona  iltaly        l.lune  25,  1913.    115  hours. 

ALTITUDE.  I    Altitude. 

Conte     . . .  Ilssy-Ies-Moullneaux        ....  IFrance     IJune  18,  1912.    1 3,080  metres 

SPEED.  I       Speed 
P.  5       ..    .  I  Verona — Sangulnetto — Modena — Casena  —  Aneona — i                 i  'Per  Hour. 
I      Venice — Monte-Belluna — Vlcenza — Verona.  . Iltaly. . .  .I.July  30,  1913.  .164.80  kllora. 

NOTABLE    PERFORMANCES,    ACCIDENTS,    ETC. 

February  8-10 — Hans  Berliner  in  a  spherical  balloon  with  two  companions  travelled  from  Bltterfeld, 
Germany,  to  Blssertsk,  Russia,  a  distance  of  1,897  miles,  establishing  a  world's  record.  The  balloon- 
Ists  were  tried  on  the  charge  of  landing  in  Russia  without  Government  permission,  found  gulltv,  and  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  31,000  or  serve  six  months'  imprisonment. 

May  22 — -Zeppelin  dirigible  L-3.  built  for  the  German  Navy,  in  its  trial  trip  cruised  from  Frledrlchs- 
bafen  over  Frankfort,  Metz,  Bremen,  Heligoland  and  return  to  Potsdam,  being  In  the  air  continuously  for 
thirty-four  hours  fifty-nine  minutes,  at  n.  speed  varying  from  sixty  to  ninety  miles  per  hour.  While  over 
Heligoland  the  L-3  was  in  wireless  communication  with  the  dirigible  LZ-24  over  Friedrlchshafen. 

June  20 — The  destruction  of  the  Austrian  dirigible  M-III.  was  one  of  the  worst  aeronautical  catas- 
trophes recorded,  causing  a  loss  of  the  lives  of  nine  aeronauts.  The  Kortlng  airship  set  out  from  Fischamend, 
near  Vienna,  and  soon  after  a  biplane  piloted  by  Lieut  Flatz  set  off  in  pursuit  'The  aeroplane  overtooli 
the  dirigible  when  the  latter  was  at  a  height  of  400  metres.  The  aeroplane  appeared  to  attempt  to  rise 
over  the  airship,  but  in  some  way  the  two  aircraft  collided.  The  aeroplane  capsized  and  fell  to  the  ground, 
while  a  great  gash  was  made  in  the  envelope  of  the  airship,  and  an  explosion  followed.  The  seven  occupants 
of  the  car  of  the  airship,  Capt.  Hanswirt,  Lieuts.  Hofstetter,  Breuer  and  Hardinger,  Corporal  Hadima, 
Private  Weber,  and  Civilian  Engineer  Kammerer,  were  all  killed  and  burned  to  an  unrecognizable  extent. 
The  aeroplane  fell  not  far  from  the  wreck  of  the  airship,  and  both  the  pilot,  Lieut.  Flatz.  and  his  passenger, 
'Naval  Lieut.  Puchta,  were  killed  instantly.  The  M-III  ,  built  in  1911,  was  65  metres  long,  of  3,600  cubic 
metres  gas  capacity. 

June  28-29 — The  French  military  dirigible  Adjutant  Vlncenot,  piloted  by  Georges  Joux  and  carrying 
eight  passengers,  established  a  new  world's  record  for  continuous  navigation  by  dirigibles,  remaining  In 
the  air  for  thirty-five  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  The  Adjutant  Vlncenot  left  Toul,  France,  June  28  and 
covered  a  wide  circuit,  including  Paris,  and  landed  late  on  the  night  of  June  29.  The  German  dirigible 
Zeppelin  L-3  established  the  previous  record  of  thirty-four  hours  and  fifty-nine  minutes  on  May  22  in  a 
flight  from  Friedrlchshafen,  as  noted  above. 

August  24— A  German  Zeppelin  sailed  over  the  city  of  Antwerp,  Belgium,  late  at  night  and  dropped 
eight  bombs.  Observers  thought  that  the  bombs  were  aimed  at  the  palace  of  King  Albert,  but  the  missiles 
missed  the  palace  by  several  hundred  yards.  One  bomb  partially  wrecked  the  hospital  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
which  contained  no  patients  at  the  time  of  the  explosion.  A  number  of  private  houses  were  wrecked. 
however,  and  close  to  a  score  of  men  and  women  killed.  Reports  of  the  capture  of  a  Zeppelin  and  its  crew 
on  the  Belgian  border  a  few  hours  later  were  never  ofBclally  verified. 

GREAT    BRITAIN'S    AERONAUTICAL    APPROPRIATION 
The  following  table  shows  how  the  55.000,000  voted  for  array  aviation  by  Great  Britain  early  in  1914 
was  to  be  expendol  and  how  It  compares  with  the  191.5-1914  appropriation: 


1914-15. 
£ 

1913-14. 
£ 

1914-15. 

£ 

1913-14. 
£ 

Royal  aircraft  factory 

Inspection 

Aircraft  stores  and  materials.. . 

82,000 

14,000 

441,000 

44,000 

r96,666 

Directorate  of  Military   Aero- 
nautics, War  Office 

Less  Appropriations-in-Aid 
Contribution      by      Admiralty 
toward  cost  Of  Central  Flying 

School 

Repayment  .services  and  mis- 
cellaneous receipts 

Total  appropriatlons-in-ald. 

Net  total 

5.660 

1,047,000 

34,000 
13,000 

554.000 

25.000 
9.000 

Establishment  of  Royal  Flying 
Corps,  Military  Wing 

Estab'ment  of  Special  Reserve 

Establishment  of  Central  Fly- 
ing School 

Civilian  subordinates 

Mechanical  transport  vehicles. 

Miscellaneous  stores  &  supplies 

Land  and  buildings 

537,000 

187,900 
7,400 

28,840 

3.200 

44,000 

32,000 

201,000 

234.000 
150.500 

18.500 

'56,666 

10.000 
91.000 

47.000 

34,000 

1 .000,000 

520,000 

FRENCH  AERONAUTICAL  RECORDS  FOR  1913. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Aero  Club  of  France,  held  on  March  27,  1914,  M.  Besancon,  the  Secretary, 
stated  In  his  report  that  during  1913  the  distance  covered  In  the  air  by  aviators  over  French  territory  was 
about  13,040,000  kilometres,  or,  taking  the  kilometre  as  five-eighths  of  a  mile,  8.150,000  miles,  as  against 
3,000,000  kilometres  (1,875,000  miles)  flown  In  1912.  The  number  of  hours  of  flight  in  1913  was  133,800 
Instead  of  39,000  in  1912,  and  the  number  of  passengers  carried  was  47,900  ln.stead  of  12,200.  There  was 
in  1913  a  decrease  In  the  number  of  aeroplanes  constructed  in  France,  as  the  total  was  1,148  aeroplanes 
and  146  hydroaeroplanes,  as  against  1,423  aeroplanes  in  1912.  There  was  also  a  decline  In  the  number  of 
aviation  pilots'  certiilcates  by  the  Aero  Club  of  France  last  year,  as  It  was  384  as  against  489  in  1912. 
GERMAN    AERONAUTICAL    RECORDS    FOR    1913. 

The  official  reports  of  the  aerodrome  authorities  at  Johannlsthal,  the  centre  of  German  aviation,  while 
not  as  complete  as  those  of  the  Aero  Club  of  France,  show  the  following  records  as  compared  with  those  of 
1912:  Miles  flown — 1913,  205,000;  1912,  98,300.  Flying  days — 1913,  336:  1912,  317.  Hours  In  air— 
1913.  4,039;  1912,  1,966.  Number  of  flights— 1913.  36,817;  1912.  17.651.  Machines  broken— 1913.  320; 
1912,  165.     Fatalities — 1913.  12:  1912.  5. 
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CRECKET. 

NEW  YORK  AND   NEW   JERSEY   CRICKET  ASSOCIATION. 
FINAL  STANDING  OF  THE  CLUBS. 


Clubs. 

P. 

W.      L. 

D 

Tie 

PC 

Clubs. 

P. 

W 

L. 

D. 

Tie. 

P.C. 

Bensonhurst 

Richmond  County 
Manor  Field 

10 

9 

10 

7         1 
4   i      2 
4   .      2 

1 
2 
4 

1 
1 

.875 
667 
.667 

Bensonhurst  Rovers 
Staten  Island . 
Crescent  A.  C 

10 
8 
9 

5 

1 
1 

4 
5 

8 

1 

2 

556 
.167 
.111 

Crescent  forfeited  to  Bensonhurst  Rovers,  Richmond  County,  Bensonhurst. 

Staten  Island  forfeited  to  Bensonhurst. 

Games  not  played,  Staten  Island  vs   Richmond  County,  Crescent  A    C.  vs.  Staten  Island 

BATTING  AVERAGES — FIRST  TWELVE. 


Batsmen  and  Cums 


R  Camaoho,  Man  F.. 
F  C  Taylor,  Man.  F.  . 
C  E  Marshall,  Ben'hst. 
F  C.  Gautler,  Ben.  Rov 
G  W.  Hayman,  Man.  F. 
B  Kortlang,  Rich  Co... 
A.  W.  Arrowsmlth   S.  I.. 


Ins 

NO 

H.S 

R. 

Avs. 

5 

2 

*m 

230 

76  67 

5 

45 

144 

28  80 

7 

1 

•67 

162 

27.00 

7 

49 

179 

25.55 

5 

49 

123 

24  60 

6 

72 

129 

21.50 

5 

31 

105 

21.00 

BATSKfEN  AND  CLUBS 


F.  F.  Kelly,  Rich.  Co  . . . 
W.  F.  Jackson,  Cres  A.C 
H  B.  H.Boyce,  Bens'h. , 

E.  G.  Hull,  Rich.  Co 

T.  D.  Maclennan, 
Crescent  A   C 


Ins 

NO. 

H.S 

R. 

7 

2 

*46 

104 

6 

64 

124 

8 

95 

165 

7 

49 

131 

5 

... 

29 

91 

Avs 


20. 80 
20.66 
20  62 
18.71 

18  40 


*  Denotes  not  out. 


BOWLING 

AVERAGES— FIRST  TWELVE 

Bowlers  and  Clubs. 

B. 

M 

R. 

W 

Avs 

BOWLEHS  AND  CLUBS 

B 

M 

R      W 

Avs. 

H  B.H.  Boyce,  Benson'ht. 
C.  Hoyle,  Beasonhurst. 
F.  F.  Kelly,  Rich.  Co..  . 
F  C.Gautler.Benson.  Rov. 
T.  D.  Cave,  Manor  Field 
S.E.B.  Southern, Man.  F... 

341 

465 
324 
646 
371 
259 

8 
9 
11 
12 
5 
4 

178 
203 
147 
312 
205 
141 

26 
25 
16 
32 
20 
13 

6  46 

8  12 

9  19 
9  75 

10.25 
10.84 

A.  Evelyn, Bensonh'st  Ro 
W.F.Jackson,  Cres  A.C. 
A  Hoskinfis, Manor  Field. 
T  D  Maclennan, Cres  AC 
L.W.Staughton,Rich.  Co 
G.Gautler,Ben8on.  Rov.,  . 

635 
412 
318 
284 
366 
252 

18 
6 
7 
6 

21 
4 

284 
257 
194 
173 
147 
149 

23 
20 
14 
13 
11 
8 

12  35 

12  85 

13  14 
13  31 
13  36 
18.62 

Columbia  Oval  won  the  championship  of  the  Van  Cortlandt  Park  Cricket  Lcapue. 

West  Indians  by  defeating  the  Spartans  won  the  championship  of  tlie  Cosmopolitan  League. 


METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT  CRICKET   LEAGUE, 
STANDING   OF  THE  CLUBS 


1915 


Clubs 

P. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

P.C. 

Manhattan. 
Bensonhurst 
Brooklyn 

14 
10 
14 

10 
6 
6 

2 
2 
5 

4 
2 
3 

1  000 
.750 
.545 

Clubs 


Paterson  .... 

Kings  County 

Brooklyn  Wanderers. 


e 

w 

L 

D 

14 

4 

6 

4 

14 

5 

9 

0 

14 

2 

11 

1 

PC. 

400 
357 
154 


Brooklyn  Wanderers 

forfeited 

3  games,  1 

each 

to  Bensonhurst,  Paterson  and  Kings  County 

BATTING  AVERAGES— FIRST  TWELVE. 

BOWLING   AVERAGES— FIRST  TWELVE. 

Batsmen  and  Clubs. 

Ins 

NO. 

H.S 

R 

Avs 

Bowlers  and  Clubs 

B 

M 

R 

W 

Avs. 

L.  Miller,  Manhattan 

13 

5 

62 

352 

44  00 

F.S.  Hall,  Manhattan. 

733 

14 

.374 

61 

6  13 

J.  I..  Poyer,  Brooklyn. 

10 

2 

*K9 

339 

42  37 

L.  Miller.  Manhattan  . 

694 

17 

350 

56 

6  25 

J.  H.  Briggs,  Brooklyn .  . 

9 

0 

72 

245 

27   22 

J.  D.  Maclennan,  K.  Co.  . 

371 

14 

167 

23 

7.26 

R  Belgrave,Bensonhurst 

7 

0 

65 

187 

26  71 

H.  Rushton.B. Wanderers 

1007 

41 

472 

61 

7  73 

S.  Dyson,  Brooklyn 

6 

3 

45 

80 

26  66 

J.  Marshbanks,  K.  Co 

359 

8 

179 

23 

7   78 

H.  Shanholt,  Manhattan 

14 

3 

♦64 

272 

24  72 

J.  H.  Briggs,  Brooklyn 

509 

11 

278 

35 

7   94 

EH  Smith, B. Wanderers 

5 

1 

41 

82 

20  50 

S.  Welch,  Paterson. 

3.-;o 

10 

195 

24 

8   12 

J  M.MacGuffie,  Manh'n 

5 

2 

*lfi 

55 

18  33 

H.  Clarke,  Brooklyn..  . 

64  li 

21 

291 

31 

9  38 

S  Welch,  Paterson 

11 

0 

69 

184 

16  72 

H.  A  Meyer,  Brooklyn 

355 

5 

192 

20 

9  60 

J.E.  Giilette,  Manhattan 

14 

2 

•4.S 

IHl 

15  08 

M.  R.  de  Souza,  K   Co 

h^l 

19 

276 

26 

10  61- 

H  Poyer.  B.  Wanderers 

5 

0 

26 

72 

14.40 

H.  Smith,  Paterson... 

650 

15 

341 

2;-t 

12   17 

J.  Pendlebury,  Paterson.. 

14 

0 

3'; 

197 

14.07 

J.  L.  Poyer,  Brvoklvn...  . 

3/3 

7 

241 

13 

13.38 

Sigiiities  not  out 


HALIFAX 

CUP, 

1915, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

Clubs 

P 

W 

L 

D 

Pta 

Clubs 

P 

W 

L 

D 

1 
1 

Pts 

Germantown 
New  York . . 
Philadelphia 

8 
8 
8 

5 
3 
4 

2 
2 
4 

I 
3 
0 

5H 

Frankford 

Merion 

8 
8 

3 

2 

4 
5 

3H 
2H 

BATTING   AVERAGES— FIRST  TEN.            | 

BOWLING  AVERAGES— FIRST 

TEN. 

Batsmen  and  Clubs 

Ins 

NO. 

H.S 

R 

Avs. 

65   16 
45  77 
40  83 
38  44 
34  66 
34   50 
34   30 
33  66 
33  09 
24   06 

Bowlers  and  Clup« 

B 

M 

R. 

W. 

Avs 

B  Kortlang,  New  York 
G.  Bennett,  Frankford 
J.  B   King,  Philadelphia 

R.  Lee.  Merion 

E.  G.  Hall,  New  York 
C.  C.  Morris,  Merion     . 
S.  W   Mifflin,  Merion 
S.  H   Hart,  Frankford . 
J.  L  Evans,  Merlon.    . . 
J.  R.  Vetterlein,  Merion  . 

8 

9 

6 

9 

8 

11 

10 

9 

11 

9 

2 

i 

.1 

105 

166 
77 

107 
85 
90 
95 

203 
93 
79 

391 
412 
245 
346 
208 
345 
343 
303 
364 
222 

F.A.  Greene.  Germant'n  . 
H.  W.  Middleton,  Phila, 
J.  L.  Poyer,  New  York  . 
J.  H.  Briggs,  New  York 
E.M.  Mann,  Germant'n. 
W.P.  O'Neill,  Germant'n. 
G.  Bennett,  Frankford 
F  H.  Tripp,  Phila  .... 
J.  B   King,  Philadelphia 
R.  L.  Melville,  Merion... 

773 
479 
363 
925 
859 
770 
1329 
702 
340 
882 

8 

1 

6 
6 
4 
10 
2 
3 
4 

328 
224 
201 
431 
336 
296 
626 
451 
187 
468 

28 
19 
17 
35 
25 
22 
46 
29 
12 
25 

11   71 
II  78 

11  82 

12  31 

13  44 
13  45 
13  60 
15  55 
15  58 
18.72 

37f) 


Itevolver  Shooting. 


CRICKET — CoTUtnuea. 


Somerset  C  C.  (Bor .inula)  .  laJe  a  visit  to  New 
York  playing  tliree  games,  winning  two  and  tlie 
otlier  was  drawn. 

New  Yorlf  for  the  first  time  placed  a  team  In  the 
Halifax  Cup  competition  in  Philadelphia,  and  made 
a  remarkable  showing,  finishing  .second  B.  Kort- 
lang  of  the  New  York  team  headed  the  batting 
averages 

Benn's  Mohair  defeated  Woonsocket  by  one  run 
In  the  final  game  of  the  Rhode  Island  and  District 
Amateur  Cricket  League 

Owing  to  the  European  war  the  International 
match  between  United  States  and  Canada  did  not 
take  place 

Camden  Albin  won  the  championship  of  the  St 
George  League  (Philadelphia) 

Germantown  won  the  championship  of  the  As- 
sociated Clubs  Cup  (Philadelphia). 

Haverford  College  won  tlie  Intercollegiate  Cham- 
pionship 

Philadelphia  Juniors  won  the  Junior  Champion- 
shin  in  Philadelphia. 

Old  Country  Cricket  Club  won  the  championship 
of  Ihe  Church  Mercantile  League  (Toronto).  There 
was  no  first  class  cricket  in  England  due  to  the  war 
and  tae  annual  matches  between  Oxford  University 
and  Cambridge  University  and  the  Eton  vs  Harrow 
games  did  not  take  place 

H.  Livingston  of  the  Pittsburgh  Field  Club 
established  a  record  for  the  United  States  by  scoring 
three  consecutive  centuries  In  one  week  In  a  tourn.a- 
mcnt  held  in  Chicago  in  August,  1907;  a  similar 
feat  was  performed  by  H.  N.  R.  Coblet  in  Canada 
It  a  tournament  held  in  Vancouver,  British  Colum- 
bia, in  August,  1906.  H.  V.  Hordern  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  estatllshed  a  record  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada  by  .securing  213  wickets 
during  1907.  J  B.  King  and  F.  F.  Kelly  are  the 
only  two  bowlers  who  have  taken  over  2,000  wickets. 
A.  C.  MacLaren  scored  424  for  Lancashire  vs. 
Somerset   at   Taunton,    England,    July,    1895 — the 

(Compiled  by 


record  in  a  first-cla,ss  match.  A  F.  J.  Collins, 
playing  at  Clifton  June,  1899,  for  Clarke's  House 
against  North  Town,  scored  628,  not  out — the 
record  in  any  match.  Melbourne  University  scored 
1,094  runs  agalast  Essenden  at  Melbourne  (Australia), 
1898 — the    highest    authenticated    record  In    a 

match  between  A  E.  Stoddart's  English  team  and 
New  South  Wales  1,739  runs  were  scored  — a  record 
in  first-class  cricket.  The  longest  partnership  on 
record  was  623  runs  by  Captain  Oakes  and  Private 
Fitzgerald,  First  Royal  Munster  Fusiliers  va  Army 
Service  Corps  at  Curragh,  1895.  In  a  small  match 
in  Australia  F.  R.  Spofforth  bowled  down  all  10 
wickets  of  his  opponents  in  each  Inning — a  feat  with- 
out parallel.  F.  R.  Spofforth  on  the  Australian 
tour  in  1878  took  764  wickets — a  world's  record. 
Dr.  W.  G.  Grace,  the  world's  greatest  cricketer,  died 
October  23,  1915  He  hit  up  217  centuries  during 
his  career,  which  will  not  likely  ever  be  equalled. 

Best  records  in  tt:e  United  Slates  and  Canada  are 
by  G.  S.  Patterson  eleven  playing  again.st  A.  M. 
Woods  eleven  at  Philadelphia,  scoring  689  runs,  in 
1894.  Australians  against  Vancouver  scored  633 
for  8  wickets  in  1913.  J.  B  King  scored  344  runs 
for  Belmont  against  Merlon  B  in  1906.  W  Robert- 
son, 206,  not  out.  and  A  G.  Sheath,  118,  not  out, 
scored  340  runs  in  partnership,  without  the  lass  of 
a  wicket,  at  San  Francisco  in  1894.  Smallest  score, 
Americas  0  again.st  Rosevillc  at  Guttenberg.  N.  J., 
in  1897.  The  smaller  score  in  International  match 
in  United  States,  West  Indians  13  against  Austra- 
lians, 1913.  Smallest  score  in  Canada,  Winnipeg  6 
against  Auatrallans.  1913.  Largest  score  in  the 
Metropolitan  District  Cricket  League  Champion- 
ship, New  Jersey  Athletic  Club  385  runs  for  5  wickets 
against  Manhattan,  at  Bayonne,  N    J.,  1897 

Seven  centuries  in  a  season,  P.  J.  Higgins  of  Los 
Angeles  in  1912,  159,  100,  100,  121,  182.  110,  240. 
•  G.  S.  Patterson  of  the  Germantown  C.  C.  scored 
1.748  runs  in  season  of  1892 — a  record  fortheUnited 
States.  Rev.  F  W.  Terry  of  Toronto  C.  C  scored 
1,509  runs  in  season  of  1892 — a  record  for  Canada 
F.  F.  Kellv.) 
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REVOLVER    SHOOTING. 

A.    PISTOL   AND    REVOLVER    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


INDOOR,    1915. 


A     Atkinson, 


Any  Revolver  Cliampionship — D. 
Pittsburgh,  475;  J.  H.  Snook,  Columbus,  Ohio,  459; 
George  Armstrong,  San  Francisco,  454;  Frank 
Dreher,  Denver,  450;  D  J  Gould,  Jr  ,  New  York, 
446. 

Target  Pistol  Championship—  George  Armstrong, 
San  Francisco,  478  (a  record) ;  E.  H.  Copp,  Paymaster 
U  S  N.,  477;  J.  H.  Snook,  Columbus,  Ohio,  402; 
J.  E.  Wilburn,  Spokane,  400;  A.  P.  Lane,  New  York, 
460. 

Novice  Limited  Re-entry  Match — George  E. 
Kimball,  San  Francisco,  237;  J.  D.  Millikin.  San 
yrancisco,  235;  H  D.  Wooley,  Columbus,  Ohio,  232; 
John  R.  Brown,  Pittsburgh,  232;  C  B.  Kinsley, 
Beverley,  Mass.,  229 

Pocket  Revolver  Championship — J  H.  Snook, 
Coliimbus,  Ohio,  214;  D.  A.  AtV.lnson,  Pittsburgh, 
ig");  R  H.  Sayre,  New  York.  103;  G  F  Hoffman, 
Boston,  192;  W    L   Darling,  Boston,  192 

TARGET    PISTOL    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
STATE    PRIZF    WINNERS. 

Arkansas — George  W  McKenzic  401,  Richard 
«wartz  390,  Dr.  Leonard  R.  Ellis  306 

California — George  Armstrong  478,  Robert  Mills 
447,  W.  F.  Bla-sse  439. 

Colorado— F.  J.  Dreher  456, 1.  B  Humphreys  428, 
•Capt.  A.  H.  Hardy  407. 

Illinois — W.  P.  Northcott  442,  J.  L.  Byrne  421, 
Capt.  Ed  Bittel  421. 

Massachusetts — W  E.  Fennell  447,  E.  A.  Taylor 
442,  A    E.  Robinson  441. 

Missouri— E.  A.  Krondl  435,  W.  C.  Ayer  420, 
M.  B.  Peterson  418. 

New  Hampshire— E.  H.  Cope  477,  E.  J.  Proehl 
417,  P.  F.  Webber  415 

New  York — A  P.  Lane  460,  Hans  Roedder  442, 
Dr.  R.  H.  Sayre  440. 

Ohio — J  H.  Snook  462,  Talcott  H.  Clarke  437, 
J   J.  Kane  436. 

Oregon— S.   J.   Clifford   443,   David   Goodell  427. 

Panama  Canal  Zone — Otto  J.  Llndo  423,  Dr.  E. 
S    Maloy  418.  V    A.  LjTnan  386. 

Pennsylvania— Dr.  D.  A.  Atkinson  459,  Dr.  W. 
E.  QuiclMall  445. 


Texas— W.   C.   Hilburn  425,   R    S.  McBean  420, 
Dr.  W.  W.  Samuell  396 

Vermont — -George  A.  Metcalf  370,  Dana  H.  Staf- 
ford 368,  Dr.  C.  H.  Burr  358 

Virginia — H.  C    Laird  431,  Dr.  Joseph  Grice  401. 

Washington^J.  E    Wilburn  460,  W.  R    Hinckley 
457,  Victor  A.  Rapp  435 

ANY    REVOLVER    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
STATE    PRIZE    WINNERS 

California — George  Armstrong  454,  C.  W    Llndcr, 
442. 

Canada— W.  J   Medforth  421,  A.  Rutherford  419, 
A    S.  Todd  418. 

Colorado — F  J.  Dreher  450,  Capt.  A.  H.  Hardy  431. 

Illinois — J    L   Byrne  424,  L   W    Parke  421,  W   P. 
Northcott  419. 

Massachusetts— W.   E.    Fennell   425,   Dr.   W.   B. 
Russell  421.  C    B    Klngsley  419. 

Ohio— Dr.  J.  H    Snook  459,  A    H.  Kenan  424 

New  York— D.  J   Gould,  Jr.,  446,  J.  A.  L   Moller 
445,  Hans  Roedder  437. 

Oregon — L     K.   Evans   417,   David   Goodell   39S, 
Roger  Newhall  372. 

Panama  Canal  Zone — V.  A.  Lyman  393,  Dr.  E 
S   Maloy  369,  Otto  J.  Lindo  359. 

Pennsylvania — Dr.   D    A.   Atkinson   475,   Dr  W. 
E.  Quicksall  435,  John  P.  Ross  399. 

Vermont — George  A.  Metcalf  372,  Dana  H    Staf- 
ford 352,  E    F    Lindsay  351. 

Virginia— H    C.  Laird  380,  Dr.  Joseph  Grice  310, 
R   A.  Fairless  300. 

POCKET    REVOLVER    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
STATE    PRIZE    WINNERS 

California — C.  W    Linder  163,  George  Armstrong 
159,  F   B    Matson  148. 

Illinois — Lee  W.  Farke   181,  Col.  W.  H.  Whigam 
174.  W    P.  Northcott  166. 

Massachusetts— G.  F  Hoffman  192.  W.  L.  Darling 
192,  O.  E.  Gerrish  184. 

Missouri — G.  C   Olcott  178,  C.  C.  Grossman  172. 
R   J.  Russell  166. 

New  York— Capt.  R.  H.  Sayre  193,  A    P    Lane 
190,  Hans  Roedder  189. 

Pennsylvania — Dr.   D.   A     Atkinson   196,   Dr.   J. 
R   Brown  195,  J   Guy  Royal  181 
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REVOLVER  SaOOTinO— Continued 


U     S     R.    A.    LEAGUE    CONTEST 

During  the  Winter  of  1914-1915  a  series  of  twenty-one  matches  was  shot  between  as  many  different 
teams  from  affiliated  clubs 

This  league  series  conducted  annually  each  Winter  means  as  much  to  the  pistol  and  revolver  sportsman 
as  the  baseball  leagues  to  the  most  ardent  "fans  " 

The  conditions  of  the  matches  are  annually  agreed  upon,  and  the  clubs  at  the  close  are  divided  Into  classes 
of  four  clubs  per  class  and  medals  issued  to  the  first  and  second  teams  of  each  class  The  teams  were  com- 
posed of  ten  men,  the  scores  of  the  best  five  to  count,  revolvers  and  pistols  admitted  on  even  terms,  distance 
twenty  yards,  artiflclal  light,  25  shots  per  man,  with  a  250  possilile 

The  standing  of  the  clubs  In  the  1914-1915  series  is  given  below: 


Class  A. 

Springfield  Revolver  Club 

Olympic  (of  Olympic  Club,  San  Fran- 

claco) 

Pittsburgh  Revolver  Club 

Portland  Revolver  Club  (Portland,  Ore  ) 

Class  B. 
Manhattan  Rifle  and  Revolver  Club 
Seattle  Rifle  and  Revolver  Association. 

Boston 

Spokane  Rifle  and  Revolver  Club 

Class  C. 
Youngstown  Rifle  and  Revolver  Club 
Providence  Revolver  Club.  .  . 
Denver  Indoor  Shooting  Club.  .    . 
Columbus  Revolver  Club 


Won 

Lost 

20 

0 

18 

2 

17 

3 

17 

3 

16 

4 

13 

7 

12 

8 

12 

8 

12 

8 

1 

12 

8 

11 

9 

9 

11 

Class  D 
St.  Louis-Colonial  Revolver  Club.  .  .    . 
Manlto  Pistol  &  Riflle  Club  (Spokane) 
Dallas  Revolver  Club 

Beverly,  Mass 

Class  E 

Chicago  Revolver  Club 

Portsmouth  Revolver  Club  (N.  Hamp.) 
Citizens'     Rifle     and     Revolver     Club 

(Rochester) 

Belleville  Rifle  and  Revolver  Club  (111.) 


Won.  Lost 


12 
12 
14 
16 

15 
18 

18 
19 


The  Osborn  Rifle  Club  of  Sault  Ste  Marie  entered, 
but  was  unable  to  complete  the  series. 

Teams  winning  and  losing  the  same  number  of 
matches  tied,  and  their  position  was  determined  by 
"shooting  oft  the  ties." 


POLICE    TEAM    CHAMPIONSHIP 


The  match  as  shot  called  for  teams  of  Ave  men, 
twenty  shots  per  man,  association  target  for  twenty 
yards;  weapons,  revolvers  with  not  less  than  .32 
calibre,  three-pound  pull,  maximum   barrel  4'^   in. 

Scores  to  be  fired  in  strings  of  five  shots  each  with 
a  time  limit  of  two  minutes  per  string.  Possible 
per  man  200;  per  team  1,000 

The  scores  follow: 


Portland,  Ore. 

40 

...    39 

...    .38 

36 

35 


R.  H.  Craddock. . 

J.  H.  Young 

W.  D  Humphrey  . 
L.  K.  Evans  . . 

J.  T.  Moore 

Team  total,  776. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Herman  Thomas 40 

Charles  Burr 34 

Herbert  Brown 43 

Joseph  Eckles    32 

Zenas  Penland 29 

Team  total,  750. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

George  F.  Darrow      40 

•Tames  S.  Boland 35 

Thomas  McElroy 32 

Henry  P.  J.  Butta 35 

Stanley  P.  Gorman 26 

Team  total,  699. 

St   Louis,  Mo 

Anton 34     38     33     41—146 

Crisswell 29     35     36     45—145 

Phillips 34     38     34     37—143 

Joplin 37     35     33     30 — 135 

Sears 26     33     33     35—127 

Team  total,  696. 


40 
37 
36 
39 
38 


42 
42 
33 
39 
33 


39 
42 
41 
31 
34 


44  38—162 

42  44—162 

34  47 — 155 

40  36—151 

38  35—146 


37  41—160 
44  37—157 
44  36—156 

38  34 — 143 
36  36—134 


36  40—155 

27  38—132 

43  37—153 

33  35—136 

31  32—123 


Berkeley,  Cal. 

29  39  43  41—152 

39  26  33  44—142 

38  30  34  39—141 

36  32  32  33—133 

24  38  23  33—118 


H.  P.  Lee 

C.  A   Becker   .  . . 
F.  IngersoU .  . 
F   De  Pue      .  . 

F   Matson 

Team  total.  686. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
H.  W.  Christianson 
J.  M.  Mann. .    . 

W.  W   Wilson 

W.  R.  Proll 

H.  A.  Deline      .  .  . 
Team  total,  679. 

Worcester.  Mass 

Paul  Douhan 

Lyman  Gorton.  .  . 

J.  O'Brien 

Benjamin  Herman 

Edward  Swan.  .  .  . 

Team  total,  672. 


38 

38 

35 

38—149 

38 

36 

42 

41—157 

35 

37 

36 

31—139 

30 

27 

38 

40—135 

22 

23 

26 

26—  97 

lass 
32 

34 

36 

38—149 

29 

33 

36 

41—139 

27 

36 

3H 

30—131 

30 

37 

40 

26—133 

36 

34 

29 

30—129 

Boston,  Mass.     Metropolitan  Park  Police 


F.  D.  Breivogel.. .  . 
L.  S.  Pearl   

A.  Chapman 

B.  A   Murray 

P.  F.  Murray 

Team  total,  633. 


37  43  28  26—134 

31  38  31  33—133 

.33  33  36  31— ir^3 

28  26  29  36 — 118 

28  36  30  21—115 


J.  H.  Walters 

A.  B.  Smith 

E.  H.  I,ong 

George  Doolan.  .  . 

J.  W.  Havens.  .  .  . 

Team  total,  530. 


Oakland,  Cal. 

29 

26 

23 

,    ...  25 

18 


28 
28 
38 
30 
14 


33 

26 
21 
20 
23 


35—125 
32—112 
27—109 
34 — 109 
20—  75 


SOCIETY    OF    AUTOMOBILE    ENGINEERS. 

The  ol)]ect  of  the  society  Is  to  promote  the  art«  and  sciences  and  standards  and  engineering  practices 
connected  with  the  design  and  construction  of  automobiles,  all  forms  of  self-propelled  or  mechanically  pro- 
pelled mediums  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  freight,  and  Internal  combustion  prime  movers.  The 
principal  means  for  this  purpose  shall  be  the  holding  of  meetings  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  profes- 
sional papers  and  reports,  the  publleation  and  distribution  of  the  same,  and  social  intercourse. 

President — William  H.  Van  Dervoort,  Moline,  III  First  Vice-President- — Frederick  R.  Hutton,  New 
York.  Treasurer — Arthur  B  Cumner,  New  York.  Chairman  of  Finance  Committee — Horace  M  Swetland, 
New  York.  Secretary  and  General  Manager — Coker  F.  Clarkson,  New  York.  Headquarters,  29  West  Thir- 
ty-ninth Street.  New  York  City. 
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World's  Athletic  Records. 


Event. 


100  yards 

220  yards 

300  yards 
440  yards. 
600  yards 
880  yards. 

1,000  yards. 

1,320  yards 

1  mile. 

2  miles. 

3  miles 

4  miles 

5  miles 

6  miles. 

7  miles 

8  miles 

9  miles. 
10  miles. 
15  miles. 
20  miles 
25  miles. 
One  hour. 
Two  hours 


WORLD'S    ATHLETIC    RECORDS, 

Acknowledged  by  International  Athletic  Federation. 
RUNNING. 


Time. 


9  3-5s 
21  l-5s. 


30  3-5s 

47  4-5s.    ... 

Im.  10  4-5s   . 

Im.  52  l-2s 

2m.  12  2-5s     . 

3m.    2  4-5s   . 

4m.  12  3-53   .  .  . 

9m.    9  3-5s. . 

14m.  17  3-5s 

19m.  23  2-5s 

24m.  33  2-5; 

29m.  59  2-5s 

35m.    4  3-5s 

40m.  16s 

45m.  27  3-5s     .  . 
50m.  40  3-53   .  . 
Ih.  20m.  4  2-5s 
Ih.  51m.  54s. 
2h.  29ra.  29  2-5s. . .  . 
11  miles  1,442  yards 
20  miles  952  yards.. . 


Holder. 


D 


J.  Kelly 

B.  J.  Wefers. . . 
R.  C.  Craig 

D.  F.  Lippincott 
J.  Wefers 

. W.  Long 

.  W.  Sheppard. 

E.  Meredith.. . 
.  W.  Sheppard . 

P.  Conneff 

S.  Taber 

Shrubb... 
Shrubb . . 
Shrubb .  . 

Shrubb 

Shrubb 

Shrubb 

Shrubb   .      ... 

Shrubb  ..      . 

Shrubb.. 

Appleby. 

Grossland 

Green 

Bouin 

Green 


METRIC  DISTANCES. 


Nation. 


U.  S. 
U.  S. 
U.  S. 


A. 

A. 
A 


A 

A 
A 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S. 

U.  S. 

U.  S. 

U.  S.  A . 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A. 

England 

England 

England 

England 

England 

England 

England 

England 

England 

England 

England 

England 

France. 

England 


Date. 


June  23, 
May  30, 
May  28, 
May  31. 
Sept.  26, 
Sept.  29, 
Aug.  14, 
July  8, 
July  17, 
Aug.  21. 
July  16, 
June  11, 
May  21, 
June  13, 
May  12, 
Nov.  5, 
Nov.  6. 
Nov.  5, 
Nov.  5, 
Nov.  5. 
July  21. 
Sept.  22, 
May  12, 
July  6, 
May    12. 


1906 
1896 
1910 
1913 
1896 
1900 
1910 
1912 
1910 
1895 
1915 
19C4 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1902 
1894 
1913 
1913 
1913 


Event. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Nation. 

Date. 

100  metres.  . . . 
200  metres   . .  . 

10.6s 

21.6s i 

D.  F.  Lippincott 

A.  Hahn 

F.  Mezel 

U.  S.  A 
U.  S.  A  . 
Hungary 
France, . 
U.  S.  A. 
Hungary 
U.  S.  A  . 
Germany 
U.  S.  A 
Finland 
Finland 
France . 
Finland    .  .    . 
France  . . . 
Sweden    . 
France 

1912 
1904 

300  metres   . . . 

36.4s 

1913 

300  metres   .  .  . 

36  4s 

Faillot 

1908 

400  metres   . .  . 

48.23 

C.  Reidpath 

F.  llajz  

J.  E.  Meredith 

Mlckler 

1912 

500  metres.  .  . 
800  metres 

Im.    7.6s 

Im.  51  9s 

1913 
1912 

1,000  metres     . 

2m.  32  3s 

1913 

1,500  metres 
3,000  metres 

3m.  55.83 

8m.  36  8s 

A.  R.  Kiviat 

H   Kolehnialnen 

1912 
1912 

5,000  metres  .    . 

14m.  36.6s 

H.  Kolehmainen 

1912 

10,000  metres  . .  . 

30m.  58  8s 

J.  Bouin      

1913 

10,000  metres. . .  . 

31m.  20.88 

H.  Kolehmainen 

1912 

15  kilometres 

47m.  18.6s 

J.  Bouin     

1913 

20  kilometres 

Ih   7m.  57.4s 

A.  Ahlgren 

1913 

One  hour 

19.021m..  90cm 

J.  Bouin 

1913 

WALKING. 


Event 

Time. 

Holder 

Nation. 

Date 

1  mile. 

6m.  25  4-5s     .    . 

G.  H.  Gouldlng 

Canada. 

June 

4,   1910 

2  miles            .    . 

13m.  11  2-53 

G.  E.  Larner 

England 

July 

13.   1904 

3  miles 

20m.  25  4-5S 

G.  E.  Larner 

England 

Aug. 

19,   1905 

4  miles 

27ni.  14s 

G.  E.  Larner                         .  ' 

England     , 

Aug. 

19,   1905 

5  miles 

.36m   l-5s  .. 

G.  E.  Larner 

England 

Sept. 

30,   1905 

6  miles 

43m.  26  l-5s      ,             ... 

G.  E.  Larner 

England 

Sept. 

30,   1905 

7  mUes 

50m.  50  4-5s 

G.  E.  Larner 

England 

Sept 

30,   1905 

8  miles 

58m.  18  2-53.    . 

G.  E.  Larner 

England 

Sept. 

30,   1905 

9  miles 

Ih.    7m.  37  4-5s 

G.  E.  Larner 

England 

July 

17,   1908 

10  miles 

Ih.  15ra.  57  2-5s 

G.  E.  Larner. 

England 

July 

17,   1908 

15  miles 

Ih.  59m.  12  3-5s. . 

H.  V.  L.  Ross 

England 

May 

20,   1911 

20  miles 

2h.  47m.  52s.    ... 

T.  Griffith 

England 

Dec. 

30,   1870 

25  miles.  . 

3h.  37m.    6  4-5s.  . 

S.  C.  A.  Schofleld 

England 

May 

20,   1911 

One  hour. 

8  miles  433  yards 

G.  E.  Larner. 

England 

Sept. 

30,   1905 

Two  hours 

15  miles  128  yards 

H.  V.  L.  Rosa 

England 

May 

20,   1911 

JUMPING. 


Event. 

Height  or  Distance. 

Holder. 

Nation. 

Date 

Standing  high 

5  ft.    5  3-4  in 

L.  Goehring 

U.S.  A 

June    14,   1913 

Running  high. 

6  ft     7  in .  .  . 

G.  L.  Horine    

U.  S.  A 

May    18,   1912 

Standing  broad 

11  It.    4  7-8  in. 

R.  C.  Ewry. 

U.  S.  A 

Aug.  -29.  1904 

Running  broad. . 

24  n.  11  3-4  in. 

P.  O'Connor.. 

England 

Aug.      5,   1901 

Hop,  St'p  &  J'mp. 

50  ft.  11  In.  .  . 

D.  F.  Ahearne 

U.  S.  A 

July    31,   1909 

Pole  vault 

13  ft.    2  1-4  in 

M.  S.  Wright 

U.  S.  A 

June     8,   1912 

WEIGHT  EVENTS. 


EVENT. 

Distance. 

Holder. 

Nation. 

Date. 

Putting  16-ib.  weight ... 

51  ft 

R.  Rose 

P.Ryan 

M.  J.  McGrath 

U.S.A.  .  . 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

Aug.    21,   1909 

Throwing  16-lb.  hammer     

Throwing  56-lb.  weight 

Throwing  discus  (8  1-2-ft.  circle) . 
Throwing  javelin  (held  In  middle) 

189  ft.  6  1-2  In.. 
40  ft.  6  S-8  in  .  . 

Aug.    17,  1913 
Sept.  23,   1911 

204  ft.  5  5-8  In  .  E.  V.  Lemming 

Sweden 

Sept.  29,  i9i2 

American  Amateur  Athletic  Records. 
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METRIC  DISTANCES. 

Event. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Nation. 

Date. 

fv  jOO  metres . .  . 
10  kilometres.  . 

24m.  35.88                   .... 
46m.  28.48 

T.  Blldt 

G.  H.  Gouldlng 

Sweden . 
Canada 

1911 
1912 

HURDLES   (10  Hurdles). 

Event. 

Time. 

Holder 

Nation. 

Date. 

120  yards  (hurdles  3  ft  6  in.  high) 
220  yards  (hurdles  2  ft  6  In.  high . 
440  yards  (hurdles  3  ft.  high) 

153.... 

23  3-5s 
56  4-5s. 

F.  C.  Smlthson 

f  A.  Kraenzleln 

\  3.  I.  Wendell 

G.  R.  L.  Anderson.  . .  . 

U.  S.  A  .  .     .  . 
U.  S.  A 
U.  S.  A . 
England 

July    25,   1908 
May   28,  1898 
May   31.  1913 
July    16,   1910 

HURDLES   (10  Hurdles). 
METRIC  DISTANCES. 

EVENT. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Nation. 

Date 

100  metres 

15s..          ... 

24.6s             

55s 

F.  Smlthson    . 

H.  HlUman 

C.  Bacon 

U.  S.  A    .  . 
U.  S.  A    .  . 
U.  S.  A 

1908 

200  metres 

400  metres 

1904 
190« 

RELAY  RACES. 
(Four  men  to  run  equal  distances.) 


Event. 


One  mile.  . 
Two  miles 
Four  miles. 


Time. 


3ra.  18  1-53. 

7m.  53s.  .  . 

17m.  51  l-5s. 


Holders. 


Schaaf,  GIssIng,  Sheppard,  Rosenberger. 

Riley,  Bromllow,  Sheppard,  Klvlat 

Mahoney,  Marceau,  Powers,  Hedlund. . . 


Nation. 


U.  S.  A. 
U.  S.  A . 

U.  S.  A . 


RELAY  RACES. 
(Four  men  to  run  equal  distances.) 
METRIC  DISTANCES. 


Date. 


Sept.  4,  1911 
Sept.  5,  1910' 
June  17,  1913 


Event. 

Time. 

Country — Holders. 

Date. 

400  metres 

42.33 

Im.  363 

3m.  16.63 

Team  of  Germany  (Rohr,  Kern,  Hermann,  Rau) .  . 

1912 

800  metres 

1,600  metres 

A.  F.  K..  Stockholm  (Ljung,  Patterson,  Almqlst,  Hakansson)  .  . 
Team  of  U.  S.  A.  (Sheppard,  Reldpath,  Meredith,  Llndberg). . . 

1908 
1912 

AMERICAN    AMATEUR 

RUNNING. 

60  yards — 6  2-59.,  L.  E.  Myers,  New  York  City, 
December  12,  1882:  J.  W.  Tewksbury  New  York 
City,  January  13,  1899:  W.  D.  Eaton  Buffalo.  N.  Y., 
September  6,  1901:  Washington  Delgado,  New  York 
City,  February  4,  1901;  R  Cloughen,  Irlsh-Amerlnan 
A.  C  ,  and  R.  Reed,  Gordon  A.  A.,  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York  City,  December  1,  1908;  W  J 
Keating,  Albany,  N.Y.,  February  8,  1910;  R  Clough- 
en. New  York  City,  January  28,  1910;  J.  Wasson, 
Notre  Dame,  Chicago,  111  March  11,  1911;  A.  T 
Meyer,  Irish-American  A.  C.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Janu- 
ary 21,  1914;  S.  Butler,  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  H.  S., 
Evanston,  111.,  March  28,  1914;  R.  A.  Carroll,  In- 
diana Normal  School,  at  Grafton  Athletic  Associa- 
tion meet,  held  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa  ,  July  31,  1914. 

75  yards — 7  3-5s  ,  L.  H.  Gary,  Princeton,  N.  J., 
May  9,  1891;  B.  I  Wefors.  Boston,  Mass.,  January 
25,  1896;  Archie  Hahn,  Milwaukee  Wis.,  March  11, 
1905:  H.  P.  Drew,  New  York  City,  March  6,  1913; 

A.  T.  Meyer,  Irish-American  A.  C.,  at  Indoor  Na- 
tional Championships,  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York  City,  March  2,  1914 

100  yards — 9  3-5s.,  Dan.  J.  Kelly,  Spokane.  Wash., 
June  23.  1906.  H.  P  Drew,  University  of  Southern 
California,  Berkeley,  Cal..  March  28,  1914. 

100  metres— 10  4-,5s.,  R.  C  Craig,  Detroit  Y.  M. 
C.  A.;  H.  P.  Drew,  Springfield  H  S.  At  Eastern  Try- 
outs,  held  at  Cambridge.  Mass  ,  June  8,  1912. 

220  yards— 21  95-lOOs.  (electrical  timing),  H. 
Jewett,  Montreal,  Canada,  September  24,  1892 
(slight  curve).  Straightaway,  21  1-58.,  B.  J.  Wefers, 
New  York  City,  May  30,  1896:  R.  C.  Craig,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  May  2S,  1910;  R.  C.  Craig,  Cambridge. 
Mass,  May  27,  1911;  D.  F.  Llpplncott,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  May  31,  1913:  around  half  of  a  quarter-mile 
path,  21  4-5s.,  J.  H.  Maybury,  Madison,  Wis.,  May 
9,  1896.  Around  part  of  a  fifth  of  a  mile  path,  21  4-53., 

B.  J.  Wefers,  Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  June  13,  1896. 
Around  a  turn,  one-third  mile  track,  21  3-58.,  P.  J. 
Walsh,  Montreal,  Canada,  September  21,  1902. 
Slight  curve,  21  l-5s.,  Dan.  J  Kelly,  Spokane,  Wash., 
June  23,  1906,  H.  P.  Drew,  University  of  Southern 
California,  Claremont,  Cal.,  February  28,  1914; 
George  Parker,  Olympic  Club,  Fresno,  Cal.,  October 
2.  1914. 


ATHLETIC    RECORDS. 

300  yards — 30  3-53.,  B.  J  Wefers,  Travers  Island, 
N   Y.,  September  26,  1896. 

300  yards,  indoor — 32  l-5s.,  A.  T.  Meyer.  Irish- 
American  A.  C,  at  Indoor  A  A.  U.  National  Cham- 
pionships, held  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York  City,  March  2,  1914 

440  yards,  straightaway — 47s.,  M.  W.  Ix)ng,  Gut- 
tenburg  Race  Track,  Octotier  4,  1900.  Round  path, 
352  yanls  circuit,  47  4-5s.,  M.  W.  Long,  Travers 
Island,  N.  Y.,  September  29,  1900. 

440  yards,  indoor — 49  3-5s.,  T.  J.  Halpln,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  March  15,  1913. 

600  yards — Im.  10  4-5s.,  M.  W.  Sheppard,  Celtic 
Park,  New  York  City,  August  14,  1910 

600  yards,  indoor— Im.  13  2-5s.,  T.  J.  Halpin,  Bos- 
ton A.  A.,  at  Indoor  Amateur  Athletic  Union  Na- 
tional Championships,  held  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den   New  York  City,  March  2,  1914. 

880  yards,  indoor,  board — Im.  54  3-53  ,  E.  B.  Par- 
son. Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March  19,  1904. 

880  yards — Ira.  52  l-2s.,  J.  E.  Meredith,  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  1912  (world's  record);  Ira.  52  4-53 
Emilo  Lunghl,  Montreal,  Canada,  September  1.5, 
1909  (Canadian  record);  Ira.  53  2-5s.,  C.  H  Kll- 
patrlck,  New  York  City,  Senteraber  21,  1895;  D  S 
Caldwell,  Cornell  University,  Cambridge,  Mass  , 
May  30,  1914  (American  record). 

1,000  yards~2m.  12  2-5s  ,  M  W.  Sheppard,  Celtic 
Park,  New  York  Citv,  July  17,  1910. 

1,320  yards — 3m.  2  4-53.,  T.  P.  Conneff,  Travers 
Island,  N.  Y.,  August  21,  1895. 

1,320  yards,  indoor— 3m.  73  ,  J  P.  Driscoll,  Buffalo. 
N.  v.,  March  15.  1913 

1,500  metres— 3ra  55  4-5s.,  A.  R.  Klvlat,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  June  8,  1912 

1  mile,  indoor — 4m.  18  l-5s.,  A  R  Klvlat,  New 
York  City,  February  15,  1913. 

1  mile,  outdoor — 4m.  12  3-58.,  Norman  S.  Taber, 
Boston  A.  A.,  made  at  Harvard  Stadium,  Cambridge. 
Mass.,  July  16,  1915. 

3,000  metres,  indoor — 8m.  35s.,  G.  V.  Bonhag, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  16,  1911. 

2  miles,  outdoor — 9m.  17  4-53.,  T.  S.  Berna,  Ithaca. 
N.  Y.,  May  4,  1912. 

2  miles,  indoor,  board — 9m.  14  l-5s  ,  G  V  Bon- 
hag, Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  February  26,  191©. 
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3  miles,  indoor — 14m.  18  l-5s  ,  H.  Kolehmalnen, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February  12.  1913. 

3  miles,  outdoor — 14ra.  22  3-53.,  H.  Kolehmalnen, 
Celtic  Park.  New  York  City,  August  17,  1913. 

4  miles.  Indoor,  board — 19m.  39  4-5s.,  G.  V.  Bon- 
hag,  New  York  City,  February  .S,  1910. 

4  miles,  outdoor — 20m.  2s  ,  H.  Kolehmalnen,  New 
York  City,  November  1,  1913. 

5,000  metres,  indoor — 15m  5  4-5s.,  G.  V.  Bonhag, 
Madison  Square  Garden,  January  25,  1912. 

5.000  metres,  outdoor — 15m.  6  2-53  .  t.  Scott,  Celt- 
ic Park.  New  York  City,  May  26,  1912. 

5  miles,  indoor^24m.  29  l-5s..  H.  Kolehmalnen, 
New  York  City,  February  ^2,  1913. 

5  miles,  outdoor — i5m.  8s.,  H.  Kolehmalnen,  New 
York  City,  November  1,  1913. 

6  miles,  outdoor — 30m.  20  2-5s.,  H  Kolehmalnen, 
New  York  City,  November  1,  1913. 

6  miles,  indoor — 30m.  24s..  H.  Kolehmalnen, 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  February  1,  1913. 

7  miles,  outdoor — 35m.  35  4-5s.,  H.  Kolehmalnen, 
New  York  City,  November  1,  1913. 

7  miles.  Indoor — 35m.  36  2-5s.,  H.  Kolehmalnen, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  February  1,  1913 

8  miles,  outdoor — 40m.  48  4-5s  ,  H  Kolehmalnen, 
New  York  City,  November  1,  1913. 

8  miles.  Indoor— 40m.  47  4-5s.,  H.  Kolehmalnen, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  February  1,  1913. 

8,000  metres,  outdoor — 25m.  44s  ,  W.  J  Kramer, 
Celtic  Park,  New  York  City,  June  2,  1912. 

9  miles.  Indoor — 46m.  3-5s.,  H.  Kolehmalnen, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  February  1,  1913. 

9  miles,  outdoor — 46m.,  H  Kolehmalnen,  New 
York  City,  November  1,  1913. 

10,000  metres,  outdoor — 31ra.  43  3-5s  ,  W  J  Kra- 
mer, Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  8,  1912. 

10  miles,  outdoor — 51m.  3  2-5s.,  H  Kolehmalnen, 
New  York  City,  November  1,  1913. 

10  miles.  Indoor — 51m.  6  3-5s.,  H.  Kolehmalnen, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y  .  February  1.  1913. 

1  hour — 10  miles  1,182  1-3  yards,  S  Thomas,  New 
York  City,  November  30,  1889 

15  miles— Ih.  25m.  15s  ,  J.  F.  Crowley,  Celtic  Park, 
New  York  City,  November  14,  1909. 

20  miles — Ih.  58m.  27  3-5s  ,  James  Clark,  Celtic 
Park,  New  York  City,  November  14,  1909. 

25  miles— 2h.  44m.  50s.,  M.  Maloney,  New  York 
City,  .Tanuary  8,  1909 

WALKING. 

1  mile,  outdooiv— 6m  29  3-5s.,  F  P.  Murray,  New 
York  City,  October  27,  1883. 

1  mile,  Indoor— 6m.  28s  ,  G.  H.  Goulding,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  December  16,  1911.  ^    ^     ,_,, 

2  miles,  indoor — 13m.  38  3-5s.,  G.  H.  Goulding, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  March  30,  1912. 

2  miles,  outdoor — 13m.  48  3-5s.,  F.  P.  Murray, 
Williamsburg,  L.  I  ,  May  30,  1884 

3  miles.  Indoor — 20m  49  4-5s.,  G.  H.  Goulding, 
Brooklyn,  NY,  March  30,  1912. 

3  miles,  outdoor— 21m.  9  1-53.,  F.  P.  Murray,  New 
York  City,  November  6,  1883. 

4  miles,  Indoor — 28m.  6  l-5s.,  G.  H.  Goulding, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  30,  1912. 

5  miles,  outdoor— 36m.  10s  ,  G.  H.  Goulding  To- 
ronto Central  Walkers'  Club,  made  at  Neilson  Field 
(Rutgers  College),  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  October 

'23    1915 

6  miles,  outdoor— 43ra.  28  2-53.,  G.  H.  Goulding. 
Toronto  Central  Walkers'  Club,  made  at  Netlson 
Field  (Rutgers  College),  New  Brunswick,  N.  J  ,  Oc- 
tober 23,  1915.  „    „    ^      ,.>. 

7  miles,  outdoor— 50m.  40  4-5s  ,  G.  H.  Goulding, 
Toronto  Central  Walkers'  Club,  made  at  Neilson 
Field  (Rutgers  College),  New  Brunswick,  N.  J  ,  Oc- 
tober 23,  1915.  ^,     ^    »T        ^    , 

S  miles— Ih.  2m  8  l-2s  ,  J.  B.  Clark,  New  York 
City,  September  8,  1880.  ^     ,.      .„    x,     . 

9  miles— Ih.  10m.  8a  .  E.  E.  Merrill,  Boston, 
Mass.,  October  5,  1880.  ,„    ^    ^ 

10  miles — Ih.  17m.  40  3-4s.,  E.  E  Merrill,  Boston, 
Mass.,  October  5,  1880.  ^    ^„^     ,      .„„„, 

15  miles— 2h.  14m.  44s,  W.  O'Keefe.  Williams- 
burg, L.  I.,  December  31,  1880.     _,     ,      ^^        ^    , 

20  miles— 3h.  8m.  10s.,  J.  B.  Clark,  New  York 
City,  December  5,  1879.  ^,     .     ,.,       ^    i 

25  miles — 4h.  3m  35s.,  J.  B.  Clark,  New  York 
City,  December  5,  1879. 

RELAY    RACING. 

880-yard  relay  (Indoor,  Olympic  style,  with  baton, 
4  men)— Im.  35  2-5s.,  Xavier  A.  A.  team  (C  B. 
Clark  H.  Heiland,  E.  Lohse,  W.  J.  Keating).  New 
York  City.  February  21,  1912. 


1.760  yards-^Teams  of  4  men,  each  man  ran  440 
yards;  3m.  18s  ,  University  of  Pennsylvania  team 
(F.  Kaufmann,  J  Lockwood,  D.  Llpplncott,  J.  E 
Meredith),  made  at  Franklin  Field,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  April  24.  1915  Indoor— 3m.  25  X-^n.,  New  York 
A.  C.  team  (O.  W.  De  Gruchy,  J.  W.  RlchmomU  E. 
Frlck,  Le  Roy  Wood),  New  York  City,  February  17. 
1912. 

1,760  yards,  outdoor — ^Teams  of  5  men  each,  each 
man  to  run  one-flfth  of  the  dLstanoe;  3m.  11  4-.5s., 
New  York  A  C  team  (W.  G.  Packard,  E.  Frlck,  L. 
C.  Jary.  R.  T.  Edwards,  Le  Roy  Wood),  Travers 
Island,  N.  Y.,  June  1,  1912. 

2  miles — 7m.  533.,  Irish-American  A  C.  team  (F. 
Riley,  J.  Bromilow,  M.  W.  Sheppard,  A.  R.  Kivlat). 
Celtic  Park,  New  York  City,  September  5,  1910. 

4  mll&s,  outdoor — Teams  of  4  men,  each  man  to 
run  \  mile;  17m  51  1-53.,  Boston  A.  A.  team  (Ma- 
honey,  Marreau,  Powers,  Hedlund),  Easton,  Pa  , 
June  17,  1913. 

4  miles.  Indoor — 17m.  43  2-5s  ,  Cornell  University 
team  (H.  N.  Putnam,  L.  Finch,  T.  3  Berna,  J.  P. 
Jones),  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March  1.  1912. 

HURDLE  RACING. 
60  yards — 5  hurdles.  2  ft  6  in.  high,  7  2-5s.  (in- 
door), J  J.  Eller.  New  York  City,  January  26.  1913; 
5  hurdles,  3  ft.  6  in.  high,  8s.,  F.  Smlthson,  Sau  Fran- 
cisco. Cal..  February  19,  1909  (Indoor).  F.  W  Kelly, 
University  of  Southern  California,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y., 
April  27,  1914.  15  yards  to  first  hurdle,  10  yards  apart, 

5  yards  to  finish,  8s.;  J.  R  Ca.se,  Olympic  Club,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  February  20,  1914,  15  yard.s  to  first 
hurdle,  hurdles  10  yards  apart  and  5  yards  to  finish; 
3  hurdles,  3  ft  6  in.  high.  15  yards  apart,  15  yards 
start  and  finish,  7  2-5s.;  R  G.  Hasklns,  Chicago  A.  A., 
Chicago,  111.,  March  11.  1911;  3  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in. 
high,  15  yards  apart,  15  yards  to  finish,  6  4-63 ,  F. 
Fletcher,  Notre  Dame,  Chicago,  111.,  March  11,  1911. 

70  yards — 5  hurdles,  3  ft.  6  in.  high,  8  4-58.,  For- 
rest Smlthson,  Madison  Square  Garden.  New  York 
City,  March  10,  1908. 

70  yards.  Indoor — 6  hurdles,  3  ft  6  in.  high.  10 
yards  apart,  10  yards  to  first  hurdle,  10  yards  to  fin- 
ish, 9  2-5s.,  J.  L.  Hartranft,  New  York  City,  October 
31,  1910;  J.  I.  Wendell,  New  York  City,  March  6. 
1913. 

70  yards,  outdoor — 5  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high, 
8  2-53.,  J.  J.  Eller,  New  York  City,  February  5,  1910. 
Indoor,  8  2-5s  ,  R.  Eller  and  J.  J.  Eller,  Mndisoa 
Square  Garden,  Ntw  York  City,  February  4,  1911. 

120  yards — 5  hurdles,  3  ft.  high,  17s  ,  W.  M  Town- 
send,  Gambler,  Ohio,  May  24,  1882.  6  hurdles,  3  ft. 
high,  17s,,  H.  G.  Otis,  Nahant  Beach.  Mass..  Sep- 
tember 28,  1878  6  hurdles,  3  ft.  6  In.  high,  17  3-4s.. 
W.  H.  Young,  Toronto,  Ontario,  June  10,  1876. 
8  hurdles,  3  ft  6  In.  high,  17  l-4s.,  R.  B.  Jones,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  September  9,  1884.    10  hurdles,  2  ft. 

6  In.  high,  14  2-5s  ,  J  J.  Eller,  Celtic  Park,  Septem- 
ber 6,  1909  Indoor.  2  ft.  6  In.  high.  14  2-53.,  J.  J 
Eller,  Irish-American  A  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1914.  10  hurdles,  3  ft.  high,  18  l-5s..  G.  H. 
Taylor.  Rutland,  Vt..  August  24,  1883.  10  hurdles. 
3  ft.  6  in.  high,  15s..  F.  W  Kelly.  University  of  South- 
ern California,  Berkeley,  Cal  ,  May  10,  1913;  ISs.. 
F.  W.  Kelly,  University  of  Southern  California. 
Berkeley,  Cal  ,  May  2,  1914. 

220  yards— 5  hurdles,  3  ft.  high,  29  3-4s.,  F.  W. 
Janssen,  New  York  City,  July  26,  1880.  6  hurdles, 
2  ft.  6  in.  high,  26  2-5s.,  C.  T  Wlegand,  New  York 
City,  May  4,  1889.  7  hurdles.  2  ft.  6  In  high,  29s.. 
J  McClelland,  New  York  City.  October  4,  1879. 
8  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high,  28  3-4s  ,  J.  E  Halgh,  New 
York  City,  September  6,  1870.  9  hurdles,  2  ft.  3  In 
high,  28  7-8s..  J  S.  Voorheea,  Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  Oc- 
tober 26,  1880.  9  hurdles,  3  ft  6  In  high,  29  3-5s., 
J.  B  Hanna,  New  York  City.  March  14,  1880.  10 
hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high,  23  3-5s.,  A.  C.  Kraenzlein, 
New  York  City,  May  28,  1898.  10  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in. 
high,  23  3-53  ,  J.  I.  Wendell,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May 
31,  1913.  10  hurdles,  3  ft.  high,  28  4-58,,  C.  T.  Wle- 
gand, Brooklyn.  July  10,  1.S86.  10  hurdles.  3  ft.  6  in. 
high,  27  3-5s.,  J.  J  Eller.  Celtic  Park,  New  York  City, 
Octoljer  11,  1908.  10  hurdles,  2  ft  6  in.  high.  24  4-5S. 
(around  a  turn),  John  J.  Eller,  Irish-.American  A.  C, 
Travers  Island,  September  19,  1908;  John  J.  Eller, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  1.  1911;  John  J.  Eller,  Celtic 
Park,  New  York  City,  September  16,  1911;  F.  W. 
Kelly,  University  of  Southern  California,  Board 
Field.  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  May  22,  1915. 

Quarter  mile— 8  hurdles.  3  ft.  6  in.  high.  Im.  4s., 
W.  L.  Allen.  St  Hyacinthe.  Province  of  Quebec.  Oc- 
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tober  10,  1878.  10  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high.  56  2-5s., 
J.  Buck,  WlUlamsbrldge,  New  York  City,  September 
19,  1896.  10  hurdles,  3  ft  6  In.  high,  Im.  8  1-43  .  R.  S. 
Summerhaves.  Montreal,  Province  of  Quebec,  Octo- 
ber 7,  1877.  15  hurdles,  2  ft  6  In  high,  Im.  9  3-4s., 
G.  G.  Neidlinger,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  ,  December  31, 
1879.  16  hurdles.  2  ft.  fi  In.  high,  Im.  4s.,  H.  H.  Mo- 
ritz.  New  York  City,  July  4,  1879.  18  hurdles,  2  ft. 
6in.  high,  Im  12  l-4s..  H  H.  Morltz,  New  York  City, 
May  17,  1879  20  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  In.  high,  Im.  9  4-5s., 
A  F  Copland,  New  York  City,  January  28,  1888. 
10  hurdles,  2  ft  6  in.  high,  54  3-5s.,  H  L  Hlllman, 
Travera  Island,  N.  Y.,  October  1,  1904. 

440  yards — 3-ft.  hurdles,  outdoor,  10  hurdles,  first 
hurdle  40  yards  from  start,  40  yards  between  each 
hurdle  and  40  yards  to  finish,  54  3-5s.,  William  H. 
Meanix,  Boston  A  A.,  made  at  Harvard  Stadium, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  16,  1915.  10  hurdles,  3  ft. 
6  in.  high,  Ira.  3-5s.,  Charles  Bacon,  Celtic  Park, 
Long  Island  City,  Oct.  11,  1908. 
JUMPING. 

Standing  hish  jump,  without  weights,  outdoor — 
5  ft.  5  3-4  in.,  LeD  Goehrlng,  Travers  Island,  N.  Y., 
June  14,  1913.  Indoor,  5  ft  4  1-8  in  ,  Piatt  Adams, 
New  York  City,  January  25,  1913. 

Running  high  jump,  without  weights — 6  ft.  7  5-16 
in.,  outdoor,  E.  Beeson,  Olympic  Club,  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  May  2,  1914. 

Running  hisjh  jump,  indoor,  without  weights — 
€  ft  4  1-2  in  ,  S.  C  Lawrence,  Boston,  Mass  ,  Febru- 
ary 9,  1912. 

One  standing  long  jump,  without  weights — ^11  ft. 
4  7-8  In  ,  Ray  C.  Ewry,  St.  I.ouis,  August  29,  1904. 

Three  standing  jumps--35  ft  8  3-4  in.,  Ray  C. 
Fwry,  Celtic  Park,  New  York  City,  September  7, 
1903. 

Running  long  Jump  without  weights — 24  ft.  7  1-4 
in.,  M.  Prinsteln,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  28,  1900 

Running  hop,  st€p  and  jump,  without  weights — ■ 
50  ft.  11  in.,  D.  F  Ahearne,  Celtic  Park,  New  York 
City,  May  30.  1911 

VAULTING 

Pole  vault  for  height — 13  ft.  2  1-4  in.,  M.  S.  Wright, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  8,  1912. 

Pole  vault  for  distance,  indoor — 28  ft.  2  in.,  Piatt 
jUlams,  New  York  City,  October  31.  1910 
THROWING   THE    HAMMER 

Regulation  hammer,  A.  A.  U.  rules,  weight  (In- 
cluding handle),  16  pounds,  entire  length  4  feet, 
thrown  from  7-lt.  circle. 

16-pound  hammer — 189  ft  6  1-2  in..  P  Ryan,  Celt- 
ic Park,  New  York  City,  August  17,  1913 
SHOT    PUTTING. 

8-pound  shot — 67  ft.  7  in  .  Ralph  Rose,  Travers 
Island,  N.  Y.,  September  14,  1907. 

12-pound  shot — 57  ft.  3  in.,  Ralph  Rose,  Celtic 
Park,  New  York  City,  August  29,  1908. 

16-pound  shot — 51  ft ,  Ralph  Rose,  San  Francisco, 
August  21    1909 

24-pound  shot,  outdoor — 38  ft.  10  11-16  in.,  P.  J. 
McDonald,  Celtic  Park,  New  York  City,  October  22, 
1911. 

24-pound  shot.  Indoor  (from  board  to  dirt  pit) — 
39  ft.  3  1-4  in.,  P.  J.  McDonald,  New  York  City, 
March  6,  1913. 

16-pound  shot,  right  and  left  hand,  with  toe  board 
—91  ft.  10  1-2  in.  (right  hand.  50  ft.  6  in  ;  left  hand, 
41  ft.  4  1-2  in),  Ralph  Rose,  Oakland,  Cal.,  June  2, 
1912  Right  and  left  hand,  without  toe  board — 91  ft 
10  in.  (right  hand,  49  ft.  10  in.;  left  hand,  42  ft.), 
Ralph  Rose,  American  League  Park,  New  York  City, 
June  12,  1912 

THROWING   WEIGHTS. 

56-pound  weight,  thrown  with  both  hands  from  a 
7-rt.  circle,  without  follow — 40  ft.  6  3-8  in.,  M.  J. 
McGrath,  Montreal,   Canada,   September  23,   1911. 

56-pound  weight  for  heights  16  ft.  11  1-4  in.,  P. 
Donovan,  Pastime  A.  C,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1914 

JAVELIN    RECORD. 

Throwing  the  javelin — 184  ft  9  1-2  in.,  H.  B.  Llv- 
ersedge,  SUnford,  Cal.,  April  11,  1914. 

THROWING    THE    DISCUS. 

Throwing  the  discus,  Olympic  style,  weight,  4 
pounds  6  1-2  ounces  (8  ft.  2  1-2  in.  circle) — 156  ft. 
1  3-8  in.,  James  Duncan,  Celtic  Park,  New  York 
City,  May  27,  1912.  _    ^       ,..   ,. 

Throwing  the  discus  from  7-ft.  circle — 145  ft. 
9  1-2  In.,  James  Duncan,  Celtic  Park,  New  York 
City,  June  2,  1912. 


Throwing  the  discus  (8  ft.  2  1-2  in.  circle,  right 
and  left  hand) — 252  ft.  8  7-8  In.,  James  Duncan,  Celt- 
ic Park,  New  York  City,  May  27,  1912.  Right  hand. 
156  ft  1  3-8  In.;  left  hand,  96  ft  7  1-2  in. 
ALL-AROUND  TRACK  AND  FIELD  RECORD. 

All-around  record — 7,499  points,  F.  C.  Thomson, 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  June  5, 1913. 

NOTEWORTHY    PERFORMANCES. 
RUNNING. 

20  yards — 2  4-5s.,  E.  B.  Bloss,  Roxbury,  Mass., 
February  22,  1892. 

35  yards — 4s.,  A.  W.  Grosvenor,  Boston,  Mass., 
March  14,  1896;  Clyde  A.  Blair,  Chicago,  February 
22,  1902;  Madison,  Wis.,  March  16,  1902;  Chicago, 
May  8,  1902  (twice);  W.  Hogenson,  Madison,  Wis., 
March  18,  1905;  Frank  Waller,  Madison,  Wis, 
(twice),  March  18,  1905;  F.  Kuhn,  Chicago  A.  A., 
Chicago,  111.,  FeVuary  25,  1911. 

40  yards — 4  2-5s.,  W.  D.  Eaton,  Boston,  Mass., 
February  11,  1905. 

45  yards — 5  l-5s^  C.  A.  Blair,  Chicago,  February 
13,  1904;  Victor  S.  Rice,  Chicago,  T^ebruary  13,  1904. 

50  yard.s — 5  2-5s  ,  Victor  S.  Rice,  Chicago,  Febru- 
ary 20,  1904;  W.  D.  Eaton,  New  York  City,  October 
10,  1905;  Richard  L.  Murray,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  March 
17,  1906;  F  Kuhn,  Chicago  A  A..  Omaha,  Neb., 
April  1,  1911;  A.  T.  M^yer,  Irish-American  A.  C, 
made  at  Me.adowbrook  Games,  held  in  Convention 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  13,  1915 

65  yards,  indoor — 7s.,  Lawson  Robertson,  New 
York  City,  March  2,  1908;  H.  P.  Drew,  New  York 
City,  January  25,  1913. 

70  yards — 7  l-5s.  (made  in  two  races  the  same  eve- 
ning), W  A.  Schick,  New  York  City,  February  28, 
1903;  J.  J.  Archer,  New  York  City.  February  5,  1910; 
R.  Cloughen,  New  York  City,  February  5,  1910:  H. 
P  Drew,  New  York  City,  December  7,  1912. 

80  yards — 8s.,  Wendell  Baker.  Boston,  Mass , 
July  1,  1886. 

90  yards,  indoor — 9  l-5s.,  H.  P.  Drew,  University 
of  Southern  California,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  27, 
1914. 

110  yards — 10  4-5s.,  R.  Cloughen,  Celtic  Park, 
New  York  City.  September  5,  1910. 

120  yards,  outdoor — 11  3-5s.,  H.  P.  Drew,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  Crescent  Park, 
Rhode  Island,  August  20.  1914. 

130  yards — 12  4-5s.,  Robert  Cloughen,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  February  11,  1909;  H.  P.  Drew,  University  of 
Southern  California,  Brooklyn,  N  Y.,  November 
22    1913. 

150  yards — 14  4-5s.,  C.  H  Sherrill,  Jr.,  Berkeley 
Oval,  New  York  City,  May  17,  1890;  J.  Owen,  Jr  , 
Detroit,  Mich.,  September  13,  1890. 

200  yards — 20s.,  W.  Baker,  Berkeley  Oval,  New 
York  City,  November  8,  1890. 

250  yards — 25  4-5s.,  C.  H.  Sherrill,  Jr.,  New  Haven, 
Ct.,  June  15,  1888 

330  yards — 35s.,  L.  E.  Myers,  New  York  City, 
October  22,  1881 

350  yaros — 36  2-5s.,  M.  W.  Long,  Guttenburg 
Race  Track,  N.  J.,  October  4,  1900.  (This  was  the 
first  350  of  a  440  yards  straightaway  trial.) 

400  yards,  straightaway — 42  l-5s.,  M.  W.  Long, 
Guttenburg  Race  Track,  N.  J  ,  October  4,  1900. 
(this  was  the  first  400  yards  of  a  440-yards  trial.) 

500  yards — 57  3-.5s.,  M.  W  Sheppard,  Celtic  Park, 
New  York  Citv,  August  14,  1910 

550  yards — Im.  43.,  M  W  Sheppard,  Ce'tic  Pa'k, 
New  York  City,  August  14,  1910. 

660  yards,  outdoor — Im.  20  2-,'>s.,  H  Baker,  New 
York  A.  C,  Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  September  26, 
1914. 

700  yard.s — Im.  26  4-5s..  M  W.  Sheppard,  Celtic 
Park,  New  York  City,  May  30,  1910. 

5-12ths  of  a  mile — Im  42s.,  W.  G.  George,  New 
York  City,  November  30,  1882 

800  yards — Im.  44  2-5s.,  L.  E.  Myers,  Williams- 
burg, L.  I  ,  September  16,  1S82. 

800  yards — Im.  43  3-5.S.  (race  track),  M.  W.  Shep- 
pard, Poughkeepsie,  N   Y  ,  August  23,  1910 

900  yards — Im.  57  l-5s.,  M.  W.  Sheppard,  Celtic 
Park,  New  York  City,  August  7,  1910. 

2-.3ds  of  a  mile — 2m.  44  2-5s.  (race  track),  M  W. 
Sheppard,  Newark,  N.  J.,  August  20,  1910. 

2-3d3  of  a  mile— 2m.  45  2-5s.,  M.  W.  Sheppard, 
Celtic  Park,  New  York  City,  July  31,  1910. 

1  1-4  miles— 5m.  38  4-5s.,  T.  P.  Conneff,  Bergen 
Point,  N.  J.,  September  2,  1895. 
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1  1-2  miles — 6ra  46  2-5s.,  T.  P.  Conneff,  Septem- 
ber 2,  1895. 

1  3-4  miles — 8rn.  18  l-5s..  W.  D.  Day,  Berkeley 
Oval,  May  17,  1890 

1  3-4  miles,  Indoor,  board— 8m.  10  3-53.,  G.  V.  Bon- 
hag,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  February  26,  1910. 

2  1-2  miles,  Indoor — 11m.  53  2-5s.,  H.  Koleh- 
malncn,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February  12,  1913 

2  1-2  miles,  outdoor— Urn.  59  2-5s.,  H.  Koleh- 
malnen,  Celtic  Park,  New  York  City,  August  17, 
1913. 

3  1-2  miles,  indoor — 17m.  11  3-5s.,  H.  Koleh- 
mainen,  New  York  City,  February  12,  1913. 

3  1-2  miles,  outdoor — 17m.  26  3-5s.,  H.  Koleh- 
malnen.  New  York  City,  November  1,  19i3. 

4  1-2  miles,  outdoor— 22m.  36  4-5s  ,  H.  Koleh- 
malnen.  New  York  City,  November  1,  1913. 

4  1-2  miles.  Indoor — 22m.  7  4-5s.,  H.  Kolehmainen, 
New  York  City,  February  12,  1913 

10-mile  team  race — 44m.  {  2-5s.,  M  D  Huysman 
and  M.  J.  Ryan,  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York 
City,  February  4,  1911. 

11  miles— Ih.  56  l-5s.,  J.  F.  Crowley.  Celtic  Park, 
New  York  City,  November  14.  1909 

12  miles- Ih.  6m.  50  3-5s.,  J.  F  Crowley,  Celtic 
Park,  New  York  City,  November  14,  1909. 

13  miles — Ih.  12m.  49  3-53.,  J.  F  Crowley,  Celtic 
Park,  New  York  City,  November  14,  1909. 

14  miles— Ih.  18m.  56  3-5s.,  J.  F  Crowley,  Celtic 
Park,  New  York  City,  November  14,  1909. 

16  miles — Ih.  31m.  49s.,  J  F  Crowley,  Celtic  Park, 
New  York  City,  November  14,  1909 

17  miles — Ih.  38m.  37  l-Ss.,  J.  F  Crowley,  Celtic 
Park,  New  York  City,  November  14,  1909. 

18  miles — Ih.  45m.  11  4-5s.,  James  Clark,  Celtic 
Park,  New  York  City,  November  14,   1909. 

19  miles — -Ih.  51m.  41  4-5s.,  James  Clark,  Celtic 
Park,  New  York  City,  November  14,  1909 

50  miles — 7h.  29m  47s.,  P.  Golden,  Williamsburg, 
N  Y.,  February  22,  1883. 

HURDLE    RACING. 

40  yards — 3  hurdles,  3  ft.  6  in.  high,  15  yards  to 
first  hurdle,  5  2-5s  ,  T.  N  Richards,  Lafayette,  Ind., 
February  19,  1910 

40  yards — -3  hurdles,  2  ft  6  In.  high,  15  yards  to 
first  hurdle,  5s..  T.  N.  Richards,  Lafayette,  Ind  , 
February  19,  1910. 

45  yards— 3  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high,  5  3-58.,  F  B. 
Scheuber,  Boston,  Mass  ,  March  18,  1899;  5  3-5s., 
F  B  Scheuber,  Boston,  Ma.ss  ,  March  16,  1901.  4 
hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high,  5  4-5s  ,  F.  B.  Scheuber,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  February  16,  1901;  3  hurdles,  3  ft.  6  in. 
high  68.,  J.  W  Mayhew,  Bo.ston,  Mass.,  March  4, 
1905. 

50  yards — 4  hurdles,  3  ft  6  in  high,  7s  ,  M.  S.  Cat- 
lin,  Chicago,  February  20,  1904.  2  ft.  6  in.  high,  in- 
door (4  hurdles,  first  hurdle  15  yards  from  start,  hur- 
dles 10  yards  apart,  5  yards  to  finish,  6  l-5s.,  J.  J 
Eller,  Irish-American  A  C,  made  at  the  Meadow- 
brook  Club  Games,  held  in  Convention  Hall,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa  .  March  13.  1915. 

75  yards,  outdoor — 6  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in  high, 
9  l-5s.,  J.  J   Eller,  Celtic  Park,  L.  I.,  June  4,  1911. 

75  yards,  indoor — 6  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high,  15 
yards  to  first  hurdle,  10  yards  between  hurdles,  10 
yards  to  finish,  9s  ,  R.  R  Templeton,  San  Francisco, 
Cal  ,  February  21,  1913;  9s.,  J.  J.  Eller,  Irish-Ameri- 
can A.  C,  New  York  City,  February  14  1914;  9s., 
15  yards  to  first  hurdle,  10  yards  apart,  10  yards  to 
finish,  J  J.  Eller,  Irish-American  A  C,  Brooklyn, 
N   Y.,  April  27,  1914 

75  yards,  indoor — 6  hurdles,  3  ft.  6  in.  high.  9  4-5s., 
F.  W.  Schule,  Milwaukee,  March  5,  1901:  9  4-5s  ,  15 
yards  to  first  hurdle,  10  yards  apart,  10  yards  to  fin- 
ish F  W  Kelly,  Universitv  of  Southern  California, 
Brooklyn,  N  Y.,  April  27,  1914. 

80  yards — 6  hurdles,  3  ft.  high,  12s.,  M.  W.  Ford, 
New  York  City,  March  13,  1886.  7  hurdles,  2  ft 
6  in  high,  9  3-5s.,  F.  Smithson,  San  Francisco,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1909.  7  hurdles,  3  ft.  6  in.  hi.'rh,  11  1-43  , 
A   A  Jordan,  New  York  City,  October  9,  1887. 

100  yards — 5  hurdles,  3  ft.  6  in.  high,  14  l-2s  J.  C 
Austin,  Worcester,  Mass  ,  November  3.  1874.  8  hur- 
dles. 2  ft.  6  in  high,  12  l-5s.,  J  S.  Hill,  Baltimore, 
Md  ,  February  9,  1907  8  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  In.  high,  15 
yards  to  first  hurdle,  hurdles  10  yards  apart,  15  yards 
to  finish,  11  3-5s.,  John  H.  Crowley,  University  of 
Virginia,  Baltimore,  Md.,  February  14,  1914.  8  hur- 
dlei,  2  ft  6  in  high,  first  hurdle  20  yards  from  start, 
last  hurdle  10  yards  from  finish,  12  l-5s.,  J.  S  Hill, 
Baltimore,  Md  ,  January  9,  1907.  8  hurdles,  3  ft 
fi  in   high,  13  l-5s.,  E   M   Prltchard,  Travers  Island, 


N.  Y.,  September  28,  1913.     10  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  In. 
high,  12  l-5s.,  S.  C.  Northrldge,  Brooklyn,  N.  v 
Maich  30,  1907. 

120  yards — Hurdles  2  ft.  6  In.  high.  Indoor,  10 
hurdles,  13  l-Ss.,  J.  J.  Eller,  Irish-American  A.  C. 
made  at  St  John's  College  Meet,  held  in  the  13th 
Regiment  Armory,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  9,  1915. 

200  yards— 10  hurdles,  3  ft.  6  in.  high,  26  3-58., 
F.  C  Puffer,  Boston.  Ma,ss.,  April  12,  1890.  12  hur- 
dles, 2  ft.  6  In,  high,  30  4-5s.,  A.  A  Jordan,  New  York 
City,  November  21,  1888 

250  yard.s— 10  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high.  31  4-5s., 
G   Schwegler.  Staten  Island,  October  26,  1889. 

One-Sixth  mile — 8  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high,  42s., 
F  W  Brown,  Yonkers,  N  Y.,  October  10,  1878.  10 
hurdles,  2  ft  6  In  high,  37  7-8s  ,  L.  E.  Myers,  Staten 
Island,  May  20,  1882. 

300  yard.s — 10  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high  (distances 
from  start  to  first  hurdle,  between  hurdles,  and  from 
last  hurdle  to  finish,  equal),  36  2-5s.,  H  L  Hillman, 
Jr.,  New  York  City,  November  10,  1906.  10  hurdles 
2  ft.  6  in  high  (distance  from  start  to  first  hurdle,  2*) 
yards,  between  hurdles,  26  yards,  and  from  last  hur- 
dle to  finish,  40  yards),  34  3-5s.,  H.  L  Hillman,  Jr.. 
Travers  Island,  N.  Y  ,  September  23,  1905.  10  hur- 
dles, 3  ft.  high,  45s.,  J.  E.  Haigh,  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
August  30,  1879.  12  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high,  41s., 
A.  A.  Jordan,  New  York  City,  November  21,  1888. 
13  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in  high,  50  l-2s.,  H.  P.  Mac- 
Mahon,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  June  19,  1880. 

One-fifth  mile— 10  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  In.  high,  43  3-5s., 
C.  J.  Bacon,  Celtic  Park,  New  York  City,  June  26, 
1910. 

JUMPING. 

One  .standing  long  jump,  with  weights — 12  ft.  9  1-2 
in.,  L  Hellwig,  Williamsburg,  N.  Y.,  November  20, 
1884. 

One  standing  long  lump,  backwards,  with  weights 
— 9  ft ,  J.  J.  Carpenter,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1884. 

Two  standing  long  Jumps,  with  weights — 24  ft., 
J.  E.  Payne,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  2,  1895. 

Three  standing  long  jumps,  with  weights— 35  ft. 
9  in.,  W.  S.  Lawton,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  13, 
1876. 

Nine  standing  long  jumps,  without  weights — 10(k 
ft.  4  in  ,  M    W.  Ford,  New  York  City,  June  7,  1885. 

Ten  standing  long  jumps,  without  weights — 116 
ft.  3  1-2  In  ,  Dr.  B.  F  Mulligan,  Celtic  Park,  New 
York  City,  September  1,  1902. 

Standing  hop,  step  and  jump,  without  weights — 

30  ft.  3  in.,  J.  Cosgrove,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  25,  1894. 
Standing  hop,  step  and  Jump,  with  weights — 31  ff. 

7  in.,  W.  W.  Butler,  Oak  Island  Grove,  Maes.,  June 
18,   1886. 

Standing  jump,  step  and  Jump,  without  weights — 
32  ft  4  1-2  in.,  Piatt  Adams,  Celtic  Park,  New  York 
City,  September  6,  1909. 

Running  two  hops  and  Jump,  without  weight* — 
50  ft  2  7-10  in  ,  D.  F.  Ahearne,  Boston,  Mass.,  July 

31  1909 

THROWING   THE    HAMMER. 

Regulation  hammer,  A  A.  U.  rules,  weight  (in- 
cluding handle)  12  pounds,  entire  length  4  feet, 
thrown  from  7-ft.  circle: 

12-pound  hammer — 213  ft.  9  1-8  in.,  P.  Ryan,  Celt- 
ic Park,  New  York  City,  October  19,  1913 

Hammer,  with  handle  3  ft.  6  In.  long,  thrown  with 
both  hands  from  a  mark  without  run  or  follow. 

12-pound  hammer  head — 116  ft.  4  in.,  C.  A.  J 
Queckberner,  Staten  Isl.and,  November  17,  1888. 

16-pound  hammer  liead — 100  ft.  5  in.,  C.  A  J. 
Queckberner,  Staten  Island,  November  17,  1888 

21-pound  hammer  head — 81  ft.  3  in.,  C.  A  J. 
Queckberner,  Staten  Island.  November  14,  1888 

Hammer,  with  handle  4  ft.  long,  thrown  with  one 
hand  from  a  mark,  without  run  or  follow: 

8-pound  hammer — 157  ft.  9  in.,  W.  L.  Coudon, 
Perryman,  Md.,  August  9,  1884 

10-pound  hammer — 140  ft.  2  In.,  W.  L.  Coudon, 
Perrvman,  Md.,  August  9,  1884 

12-pound  hammer  head— 119  ft.  1  In.,  W.  L.  Cou- 
don, Chest^rtown.  Md.,  June  25,  1890. 

16-pound  hammer,  including  weight  of  head  and 
handle — 101  ft.  5  1-2  in.,  W  L.  Coudon,  Havre-de- 
Grace,  Md  ,  August  13.  1890 

Hammer,  with  handle  4  ft.  long,  thrown  with  both 
hands  from  a  mark,  without  run  or  follow: 

10-pound  hammer  head — 134  ft  3  In.,  W.  L  Cou- 
don. Wilmington,  Del.,  May  10,  1888. 

12-pound  hammer  head— 124  ft.  11  In.,  W.  L.  Cou- 
don, Wilmington,  Del.,  May  10,  1888. 
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14-pound  hammer  head — 115  ft  4  In.,  W.  L.  Cou- 
don,  Wilmington,  Del.,  May  10,  1888. 

16-pound  hammer  head — 113  ft.  11  in.,  W.  O. 
Hlckok,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  May  12,  1894. 

21-pound  hammer  head — 82  ft.  3  1-2  In.,  C.  A.  J. 
Queckberner,  Staten  Island,  November  17,  1888. 

Hammer,  with  handle  4  ft.  long,  thrown  with  one 
hand,  with  7-ft.  nm  and  no  follow: 

8-pound  hammer.  Including  weight  of  head  and 
handle — 210  ft.  3  In.,  W.  L.  Coudon,  Elkton,  Md  , 
November  5,  1892. 

8-pound  hammer  head-  180  ft.  7  In.,  W.  L.  Cou- 
don, Elkton,  Md.,  October  11,  1889. 

12-pound  hammer  head — 164  ft.  2  In.,  W.  L.  Cou- 
don, Elkton,  Md.,  November  5,  1882. 

16-pound  hammer.  Including  weight  of  head  and 
handle— 146  ft.  4  In.,  E.  E.  Parry,  Portland,  Ore., 
August  5,  1905. 

16-pound  hammer  head — 130  ft.,  J.  S  Mitchel, 
New  York  City,  November  6,  1888. 

21-pound  hammer,  weight  of  head  without  handle 
— 109  ft.  1  1-4  In.,  B.  r.  Sherman,  Boston,  Mass., 
June  17,  1908 

21-pound  hammer  head— 90  ft.  3  in.,  C.  A.  J. 
Queckberner,  Staten  Island,  November  17,  1888. 

Hammer,  with  handle  4  ft.  long,  thrown  with  both 
hands  (9-ft   circle): 

16-pound  hammer— 189  ft.  3  In.,  P.  Ryan,  Celtic 
Park,  New  York  City,  September  1,  1913. 

Hammer,  with  handle  4  ft.  long,  thrown  with  one 
hand,  with  unlimited  run,  but  no  follow: 

8-poimd  hammer  head — 189  ft.  1-4  in.,  W.  L.  Cou- 
don, Elkton,  Md.,  October  11,  1889. 

10-pound  hammer— 167  ft.  2  In.,  W.  L.  Cou- 
don, Ferryman,  Md.,  August  9,  1894. 

Hammer,  with  handle  4  ft.  long,  thrown  with  one 
hand,  with  unlimited  run  and  follow: 

le-DOund  hammer,  including  weight  of  head  and 
handle — 129  ft.  11  in,,  W.  L.  Coudon,  Washington, 
D.  C,  October  8,  1892. 

Hammer,  with  handle  4  ft.  long,  thrown  with  both 
hands,  with  unlimited  run  and  follow: 

16-pound  hammer  head — 125  ft  10  in.,  J.  S. 
Mitchel,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  October  1,  1888. 

18-pound  hammer  head— 118  ft.  11  In.,  J.  S. 
Mitchel,  New  York  City,  September  29,  1888. 

18-pound  hammer,  weight  of  head  without  handle 
— 131  ft.  1-4  in.,  B.  F.  Sherman,  Boston,  Mass., 
June  17,  1908. 

16-pound  hammer,  with  unlimited  run  and  follow 
— 180  ft.  1  in.,  J.  J  Flanagan,  Celtic *'ark.  New  York 
City,  October  10,  1909. 

SHOT  ptrrriNG. 

14-pound  shot — 51  ft.  6  3-8  In  ,  Ralph  Rose,  Travers 
Island,  N.  Y.,  September  14,  1907. 

18-pound  shot  (7-ft  circle,  outdoor) — 46  ft.  2  3-4 
In.,  P.  J.  McDonald.  Irish-American  A.  C,  Celtic 
Park,  New  York  City,  May  30,  1914. 

18-pound  shot,  indoor— 45  ft  5  3-4  in  ,  Ralph  Rose, 
San  Francisco,  Cal..  February  21,  1913 

21-pound  shot — 42  ft.  4  1-2  in,  P  McDonald,  Celt- 
ic Park,  New  York  City,  October  20,  1912. 

25  1-2-pound  shot,  with  follow — 36  ft.  8  1-2  in., 
W.  Real,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  October  25,  1888. 

28-pound  weight,  with  follow,  indoor — 36  ft.  8  1-2 
in.,  P.  Ryan.  Irish-American  A.  c.,  NeW  York  City, 
P'ebruary  14,  1914. 

28-pound  shot — 34  ft.  5  3-4  in.,  Ralph  Rose,  Trav 
ers  Island,  N.  Y.,  September  14,  1907 

42-pound  .stone,  with  follow— 28  ft.  111-4  in.,  P 
Ryan,  Celtic  Park.  New  York  City,  September  1, 
1913. 

56-pound  shot,  with  follow — 23  ft.  1-2  in.,  W.  Real, 
Boston,  Mass.,  October  4,  1888. 


THROWING    WEIGHTS. 

14-pound  weight,  thrown  from  shoulder,  with  fol- 
low— 58  ft.  2  in.,  J.  8.  Mitchel,  Boston,  Mass.,  Octo- 
ber 4,  1888 

28-pound  weight,  with  foUew — 36  ft.  3  In.,  Dennis 
Horgan,  Travers  I.sland,  N.  Y.,  Septiember  29,  1906. 

35-pound  weight  for  height — 21  ft.,  P.  Ryan, 
Bromt,  New  York  City,  April  12,  1913. 

35-pound  weight  for  distance — 57  ft.  7-8  In.,  P. 
Ryan,  Celtic  Park,  New  York  City,  September  1, 
1913. 

56-pound  weight,  thrown  from  side,  with  one 
hand,  v-ithout  run  or  follow— 28  ft  9  in.,  J.  S. 
Mlt«hel,  New  York  City,  August  26,  1905. 

56-pound  weight,  thrown  from  the  side,  with  two 
hands,  without  run  or  follow— 31  ft.  5  in.,  John  Flana- 
gan, New  York  City,  August  26,  1905  . 

56-pound  weight,  thrown  with  two  hands,  unlim- 
ited run  and  follow — 40  ft.  2  in.,  John  Flanagan,  Long 
Island  City,  July  17,  1904. 

56-pound  weight,  Irish  style,  one  hand,  with  un- 
Ilmite<l  run  and  follow — 38  ft.  5  in.,  J.  S.  Mitchel, 
Celtic  Park,  New  York  City,  September  7,  1903. 

,56-pound  weight,  from  stand — 33  ft.  1  in.,  M.  J. 
McGrath,  Travers  Island,  N.  Y  ,  September  24,  1910. 

56-pound  weight,  over  bar — 15  ft.  2  5-8  in.,  P, 
Donovan,  San  Francisco,  Cal  ,  October  25,  1913. 

THROWING    THE    DISCUS. 
Throwing  the  discus,  Greek  style — 116  ft.  7  1-2  In., 
M.  J.  Sheridan,- Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  6,  1908. 

RELAY   RACING. 

1,200  yards,  outdoor — Teams  of  4  men,  each  man 
to  run  300  yards,  2m  6  4-5s  ,  New  York  A.  C.  team 
(F.  P.  McNallj ,  D  A  Kuhn,  V.  Wilkie,  T.  Lennon), 
Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  September  26,  1914. 

1,280  yards — 2m.  28  4-5s  ,  Georgetown  University 
team  (Edmunsoa,  McCarthy,  Reilly,  Mulligan),  St. 
Louis,  Mo..  March  26.  1904. 

1,173  1-3  yards  relay,  indoor — 2m.  25s.,  Cross 
Country  Clulj  team  (T  P  McDonagh,  A.  F.  Warner, 
E.  B.  Allison.  M  J.  B.  McDonagh),  Georgetown 
University,  March  2,  1912. 

1,408  yards,  indoor,  board — Teams  of  4  men,  each 
man  to  run  352  yards,  2m.  45  2-5s.,  Chicago  A.  A. 
team  (F.  V.  Belote,  A  Ward,  T.  H.  Blair,  E.  F.  J. 
Llndberg).  Champaign,  111.,  February  22,  1913. 

1,660  yards,  indoor,  board — Teams  of  4  men,  each 
man  to  run  390  yards,  3m.  7s  ,  Boston  A.  A  team 
(F.  Burns,  Carl  W  Cram,  E.  K.  Merrihew,  T.  J. 
Halpin),  Boston,  Mass.,  February  8,  1913. 

2.400  yards — Teams  of  4  men,  each  man  to  run  600 
yards,  5m.  11  3-5s.,  Irish-American  A.  C  team 
(Odell,  Riley,  Bromilow,  Sheppard),  Long  Island 
City,  May  30,  1907;  5m.  6  l-5s  (indoor).  Irish-Amer- 
ican A  C.  team  (J  Bromilow,  W.  C.  Robbins,  A.  R. 
Kiviat,  H.  Schaaf),  New  York  City,  February  5,  1910. 

3,120  yards,  indoor — Teams  of  4  men,  each  man  to 
run  780  yards,  6m.  59s.,  Boston  A.  A.  team  (D.  S. 
Caldwell,  O.  F.  Hedlund,  E  T.  Marceau,  T.  J.  Hal- 
pin),  Boston,  Mass.,  March  1,  1913 

Medley  relay,  outdoor — 7m.  44  2-5s.,  Irish-Amer- 
ican A.  C.  team  (J  J  Archer,  220  yards;  J.  M  Rosen- 
berger,  440  yards;  A.  R  Kiviat,  880  yards;  J  Bromi- 
low, 1  mile),  Boston,  Mass.,  July  24,  1909;  indoor, 
7m.  38  2-5S  ,  All  New  York  t«am  (F.  P.  McNally, 
220  yards;  J.  M  Rosenberger,  440  yards;  J  P.  Sulli- 
van, 880  yards;  A  R  Kiviat,  1  mile),  Buffalo,  N  Y., 
April  7,  1911 

For  the  following,  see  World  Almanac,  1915: 
Vaulting,  St/onc  Gathering,  Wall  Scaling,  Horse  Car- 
riage, Dumbbells,  Rope  Climbinf,,  Lifting,  Long 
Dive,  Parallel  Bars,  Kicking,  Jumping  from  Spring- 
board, F^uUing  the  Body  Up  by  the  Arms,  Batting, 
Throwing  and  Kicking  Balls,  and  Medley  Race. 


SWIMMING. 

(Compiled  by  Otto  Wahle,  Chairman  Swimming  Committee,  Metropolitan  Association,  A.  A.  U.) 
A  A  U  Championships — The  Amateur  Athletic  Union  championship  competitions  were  held  in  various 
oarte  of  the  country,  one  or  more  events  being  allotted  to  each  club.  The  event,  date,  place,  and  result  follow: 
Indoor  50  yards — Held  by  Chicago  A.  A..  Calcago,  111.,  April  15— Final  heat  won  by  Perry  McGlllivray. 
Illinois  A  C  •  Walter  Ramme,  New  York  A.  C,  second;  Kenneth  Huszagh,  Chicago  A.  A.,  third.  Time — 
24  2-53  100  vards— Held  by  Illinois  A.  C,  Chicago,  111.,  April  16 — Won  by  A.  C.  Raithel,  Illinois  A  C  . 
Perry  McGlllivray,  Illinois  A.  C,  second;  N.  T.  Nerich,  New  York  A  C,  third.  Time— 54  2-5s.  Won  by 
2  feet  220  yards — Held  by  Y.  M  C.  A.,  Brookline,  Mass.,  March  27 — Won  by  Perry  McGillivray,  Illinois 
AC  2m  26  3-53.;  H.  E.  Vollmer,  New  York  A.  C,  2m.  26  4-5s.,  second;  J.  C.  Whcatley,  New  York  A.  C, 
third-  won  by  inches.  500  yards— Held  by  New  York  A.  C,  New  York  City,  March  26 — Won  by  H.  J. 
Hebner  Illinois  A  C  ,  Cm.  21  2-5s.;  J.  C.  Wheatley,  New  York  A.  C,  second,  6m  21  4-5s.;  J.  A.  Zlmrock, 
Nsw  York  A.  C  ,  third.  400  yards,  4-man  club  relay — Held   by  Illinois  A.  C,  Chicago,  HI.,  April  16 — Won 
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by  Illinois  A.  C.  (A.  C.  Rafthel,  Wm.  Vosburgh,  Perry  McGilIlvra>,  and  H.  J.  Hebner),  3m.  45  3-5s.;  second. 
New  York  A.  C.  (J.  A.  Zlmnock.  N.  T.  Nerlch,  H  O'Sulllvan,  and  Walter  Ramme);  Chicago  A.  A.,  third. 
150  yards,  backstroke — Held  by  Pittsburgh  A.  A.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  24 — Won  by  H.  J.  Hebner, 
Illinois  A.  C,  ini.  54s.;  second,  W  Maisack,  Pittsburgh  A.  A.;  won  by  8  yards.  Buckland,  University  or 
Pittsburgh,  retired  after  100  yards  200  yard.s,  breaststroke — Held  by  Chicago  A.  A.,  Chicago,  111 ,  April 
15  (20  yards  bath) — Won  by  Michael  McDermott,  Illinois  A.  C  ;  second,  J  Taylor,  Chicago  A.  A.;  third, 
O'Meara.  Chicago  A.  A.  Time — •2ra  43s.  Fancy  diving — Held  by  New  York  A  C,  New  York  City, 
April  8  (5  judges)— Won  by  Arthur  McAleenan,  Jr.,  Yale  Swimming  Association,  place  number  5,  156.17 
points;  W.  P.  Heyn,  Chicago  A.  A.  second,  place  number  16,  131  43  points:  A.  E.  Downes,  New  York  A.  C., 
third,  place  number  16,  139.4  points.  Water  polo — Held  by  Illinois  A.  C,  Chicago,  111.,  April  17 — Prelimi- 
naries: Illinois  A  C.  defeated  Chicago  A.  A  ,  9  to  2;  New  York  A.  C  defeated  Illinois  A  C.  second  team,  3  to 
1.  Final:  Illinois  A.  C.  defeated  New  York  A.  C  ,  5  to  2.  Plunging — Held  by  Y.  M.  C  A.,  Brookline.  Mass., 
March  27 — Won  by  L  D.  Hurtlg,  Cincinnati  Gym.  and  A.  C  ,  70  feet  3  Inches;  second.  F  B  Culman,  New 
York,  unattached,  67  feet  4  inches  Outdoor — Held  at  Exposition,  San  Francisco,  Cal  (110  yards  open 
water  course):  440  yards,  July  19 — -Won  \.y  Ludy  L.anger,  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  5m  32  l-Ss.;  second,  J.  C. 
Wheatley,  New  York  A  C;  third,  L  J  Goodwin,  New  York  A  C  ;  won  by  20  yards.  880  yards,  July  21— 
Won  by  Ludy  Langer,  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  12ra.  8  3-5s  ;  second,  J  C.  Wheatley,  New  York  A.  C  ;  third, 
L  J.  Goodwin,  New  York  A  C.,;  won  by  30  yards.  1  mile,  July  23 — Won  by  Ludy  Langer,  Los  Angeles 
A.  C.  24m.  59  2-53.;  second.  J.  C  Wheatley,  New  York  \.  C  ;  third,  L  J.  Goodwin,  New  York  A.  C;  won 
by  25  yards.  Lone  distance.  3H  miles  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  July  24 — Won  by  L  J.  Goodwin,  New  York 
A  C,  Ih.  39ro.  38s.:  second.  Michael  McDermott.  Illinois  A  C,  Ih.  42m.  33  2-5s.;  third.  W.  Hofman, 
Dolphin  Boating  Club,  San  Jrancisco,  2h.  26m.;  won  by  about  200  yards.  High  diving,  July  24 — Won  by 
A.  E.  Downes,  New  York  A.  C  ,  126.5  points;  second.  Cliff  Bowes,  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  109.4  points;  third, 
L.  Balbach,  Multnomah  A.  C,  Portland.  Ore  ,  92.2  points. 

METROPOLITAN   CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Indoor,  senior — 100  yards — Held  by  New  York  A.  C.  January  13 — Final  heat  won  by  Walter  Ramme, 
58  3-5S.;  second.  N.  E.  Vollmer.  59  4-5s.;  third,  J.  H.  Reilly.  Im  220  yards— Held  by  New  York  A.C. 
February  6— Won  by  H.  E  Vollmer.  New  York  A.  C.  2ni.  28  l-5s  ;  second.  J.  C.  Wheatley.  New  York 
A.  C.  2m  28  2-5s  ;  third,  J.  H  Reilly,  New  York  A.  C  500  yards — Held  by  New  York  A.  C,  February 
24,  1915 — Won  by  H  E.  Vollmer,  New  York  A  C  ,  6m  32  l-5s  ;  second,  J.  C.  Wheatley,  New  York  A  C  , 
6m.  32  2-5s.;  third,  J.  H  Reilly.  New  York  A  C.  6ra.  32  4-5».  Fancy  diving— Held  by  New  York  A.  C, 
February  24 — -Won  by  Arthur  McAleenan.  .Tr.,  Yale  Swimming  Association,  place  number  5,  152.8  points; 
second,  A.  E.  Downes,  New  York  A.  C,  place  number  10,  146  points;  third.  J.  F  Dunn,  New  York  A.  C., 
place  number  15.  128.7  points  Indoor,  junior^ — 50  yards — Held  by  New  Yorli  A.  C  ,  February  5 — Final 
heat  won  by  R.  W  Bennett,  26  2-6s  ;  second.  C.  V.  Schlaet;  third,  A.  L  Rosener.  100  vards — Held  by 
Rutgers  College,  March  10 — Won  by  Horace  O'Sulllvan,  New  York  A.  C  ,  Im.  2  2-5s.;  second,  T.  H.  Cann, 
New  York  A  C.  Im  2  4-5s.;  third,  J.  J.  Curren,  New  York  A  C.  220  yards— Held  by  New  York  A.  C, 
February  5 — Final  heat  won  by  Jerrold  Smith,  New  York  A  C,  2m.  44  2-5s.;  second.  John  S.  Reilly;  third, 
Clarence  Ash.  Fancy  diving — Held  by  New  York  A.  C  .  February  5 — Won  by  Robert  Galbraith.  High 
School  of  Commerce,  place  number  3,  127  62  points;  second.  Henry  McAleenan.  Fordham  Prep  .  place  number 
7.  94  90  points;  third,  Wm.  Rogow.  Cjty  A.  C,  place  number  8,  93.90  points.  Outdoor,  senior — 440  yards — 
Held  by  Rye  Beach  Club,  July  5,  at  Rye  Beach,  N.  Y.— Won  by  H.  E  Vollmer,  New  York  A.  C  ,  6m.  31  2-5s.; 
second,  R.  M  Ritter,  unattached;  third,  J.  A.  Zimnock,  New  York  A  C  880  yards — Held  by  New  York 
A  C,  August  28,  at  Travers  Island,  N  Y.^Won  by  H  E.  Vollmer.  New  York  A.  C.  12m.  .32  l-.5s  ;  second, 
J.  C.  Wheatley.  New  York  A.  C  .  12m.  32  2-5s.;  third.  J  J.  Curren.  New  York  A.  C  1  mile — Held  by 
Metropolitan  Association  in  Steeplechase  Park  Bath.  Coney  Island.  September  4 — Won  by  J.  C.  Wheatley, 
New  York  A  C.  25m.  15  l-5s.;  second.  H.  E.  Vollmer.  New  York  A.  C  .  26m  36  2-5s.;  third.  J.  A.  Zhnnock. 
New  York  A.  C,  28ra  28  4-5s  Long  distance,  about  5  miles — -Held  by  American  Life-Saving  Society 
September  11,  at  College  Point,  L.  I. — Won  by  L.  J.  Goodwin,  New  York  A.  C  .  2h  15m.  32s  :  second. 
J.  A  Zimnock,  New  York  A,  C.  2h.  20m.  7s.:  third.  Charles  Ka>ifman.  American  Life-Saving  Society.  2a. 
28m.  5s.  High  diving— Held  by  Rye  Beach  Club  at  Rye  Beach.  N>.  Y..  July  5 — Won  by  A.  E.  Downes, 
New  York  A.  C  .  place  number  3.  142.72  points;  second,  J.  F  Dimn.  New  York  A  C.  place  number  6, 
128.38  points;  third.  F  Spongberg.  New  York  A.  C.  place  number  9.  120.82  points  Outdoor,  Junior — 440 
yards — Held  by  Jamaica  Bay  Yacht  Club  at  Kockaway  Beach,  L.  I.,  August  21 — Won  by  J.  J  Cunen, 
New  York  A.  C,  6m  33  2-5s  ;  second,  J.  C  Lee,  Jr.,  Columbia  University;  third,  Garrett  Schmelk,  Jamaica 
Bay  Yacht  Club. 

Intercollegiate  championships,  held  at  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  March  5  Results:  50  yards — 
Final  heat  won  by  Hoadley,  Yale;  second,  Shryock,  Penn.;  third,  Schlaet,  Yale  Time — 26  l-5s.  100 
yards — Final  heat  won  by  Vollmer,  Columbia;  second,  Shryock,  Penn.;  third,  Hoadley,  Yale.  Time — ■ 
58  l-5s.  (new  intercollegiate  record).  220  yards — Won  by  Vollmer,  Columbia;  second,  Shryock,  Penn.; 
third.  Ferguson.  Yale  Time — 2m.  32  4-53.  Fancy  diving — Won  by  McAleenan.  Jr.,  Yale.  105  28  points; 
second.  Frlssell.  Princeton,  103  8  points;  third.  Brereton.  Princeton.  97.55  points.  Plunge  for  distance — 
Won  by  Shoemaker.  Penn..  69  feet  8  inches;  second,  Smith.  Yale,  68  feet  7  inches;  third.  Lehman.  Penn., 
67  feet  9  Inches.  Point  score:  Yale  16,  Penn.  15,  Columbia  10,  Princeton  4.  Final  standing  of  dual  meets: 
Triple  tie  between  Yale,  Columbia,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  Intercollegiate  Swimming  Association  decided 
that  the  tie  must  be  decided  in  three  dual  meets;  however,  the  final  result  was  another  triple  tie. 


Won 

Lost 

Percent 

Won 

Lost 

Percent 

Yale       

3 
3 
3 

1 

1 
I 

750 

750 

.750 

Princeton . 

C.  C   N    Y     .    . 

1 

0 

3 
4 

250 

Columbia 

Pennsylvania 

.000 

Interscholastic  championships,  held  by  New  York  A.  C.  at  New  York  City,  March  6.  Results:  4-men 
200-yard  relay— Won  by  Brookline  High  School  (L  A.  Handy,  M.  T  Prendergast,  R.  McKinnon.  A.  Wales) ; 
Lawrenceville  Academy  (H.  S  McGaftey,  J.  S  Davidson,  C.  F.  Richter,  H.  C  Franzheim),  second;  Poly. 
Prep  (M.'  Redmond,  J  Talbot,  J.  Shields,  R.  Macdonald).  third,  ^ime — Im.  48  3-5s.  220-yard  swim — 
Won  by  L  A  Handy,  Brookline  High  .School;  T  3  Luke,  Lawrenceville  Academy,  second;  R.  N.  Dippy, 
Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia,  third.  Time — 2m.  36  2-53.  50-yard  swim — Won  by  M.  T.  Prender- 
gast. Brookline  High  School;  T.  S.  Luke,  La^'Tenceville  Academy,  second;  M.  Untersee,  Brookline  High, 
third.  Time — 27s.  Fancy  dive — Won  by  C.  Parker,  De  Witt  Clinton,  place  number  3.  108.92  points;  R.  E. 
Galbraith.  High  School  of  Commerce,  place  nmnber  6.  100.92  points,  second;  H.  Cagney.  Stuyv&sant  High, 
place  number  10.  86.62  points,  third.  100-yard  swim — Won  bv  L.  A.  Handy.  Brookline  High  School;  T.  H. 
Cann.  High  School  of  Commerce,  second;  R.  McKinnon.  Brookline  High  School,  third.  Time — Im.  24  4-5s. 
Plunge  for  distance — Won  by  L.  Giebel,  Stuyvesant  High  School.  67  feet;  C.  Thomas,  Poly  Prep.,  53  feet, 
second;  H.  Bryce,  St    Paul's  School,  53  feet,  third 

New  York  City  Public  School  Athletic  League  champioaships.  held  in  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
bath.  March  12.  Results:  800-foot  relay  race  (teams  of  4.  each  200  feet)— Final  heat  won  by  High  School 
of  Commerce  first  team  (Callahan.  Wilson.  Albanus.  Cann);  De  Witt  Clinton  (O'Sulllvan,  Fitzglbbons, 
Tllewitz.  Dublan),  second;  Erasmus  Hall  (Lowe,  Francis,  Irvine,  Fay),  third  Time— 2m.  47  4-53  Fancy 
diving — Won  by  Parker.  De  Witt  Clinton.  129  points;  Galbraith,  Commerce,  second.  122  H  points;  Cagney, 
Stuyvesant,  third,  115  points.     50-yard  swim— Final  heat  won  by  Hamilton.  Stuyvesant;  A3hby,  Manual 
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Training,  second;  Callahan,  Commerce,  third.  Time — 28  3-5s.  100-yard  swim — Final  heat  won  by  Cann, 
Commerce;  W.  Fitzgibbons,  De  Witt  Clinton,  second;  Atbanus,  Commerce,  third;  Hamilton,  Stuyvesant, 
fourth.  Time— 61  2-53.  200-yard  swim — Won  by  O'Sulllvan,  De  Witt  Clinton;  Giebel,  Stuyvesant, 
second;  Munson,  Townsend  Harris,  third.  Time — 2m.  46  3-53.  Plunge  for  distance — Won  by  Giebel, 
Stuyvesant,  with  69  feet  6  inches;  Horgan,  Erasmus  Hall,  second,  with  64  feet  6  Inches;  Greenman,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  third.  wHb  62  feet  10  inches. 

LONG   DISTANCE   SWIMS. 

August  19,  Boston,  Mass. — Henry  Mlven  swam  from  Charlestown  Bridge  to  Boston  Light  tn  ■&.  54in.  30s. 

September  5,  New  York  City — Robert  W.  Dowllng  9wam  around  Manhattan  Island,  distance  about 
35  miles,  in  13h.  45m.,  starting  and  flnLshing  at  Spuyten  Duyvil. 

September  19,  Boston,  Mass. — Charles  Toth  swam  from  Chariestown  Bridge  to  Graves  Light  and  thence 
to  Revere  Beach,  aboat  24  miles,  In  12h.  49m.  Jacls  Hurwitz  swam  from  Charlestown  to  Graves  Light 
In  4h.  41m. 

September  25,  New  York  City — Five-mile  race  of  the  National  Women's  Life-Savlng  League  in  Sheeps- 
iiead  Bay  inlet      Result: 


Time 

Time 

Claire  Galll;jan,  New  Rochelle 

Ih.     5m.  19s 
Ih.     6m.     9s 
Ih.     8m.  29s. 

Rita  Greenfield,  New  York 

Ih    11m.  193. 

Lucy  Freeman,  Bath  Beach 

Helen  Ruolcan,  Pniladelphia 

Bertha  Pearlsteln,  Philadelphia 

Sophie  Freitag.  New  York 

Ih.  Um.  24s. 
in.  18m.  193. 

A.  A.  U..  RECORDS. 
American  records  are  recognized  over  the  followins  distances.  If  made  over  a  course  not  less  than  60 
feet  and  not  more  than  220  yards  in  length:  50  yards,  100  yards,  120  yards,  150  yards,  200  yards,  220  yards, 
300  yards,  440  and  500  yards,  for  swimming  on  the  back;  100  yards  and  150  yards,  for  swimming  the  breast- 
stroke;  100  and  200  yards,  for  relay  racing  club  teams  of  4  or  5  men,  each  man  to  swim  50  and  100  yards; 
and  over  the  following  distances  if  made  over  a  course  not  less  than  220  feet  and  not  more  than  220  yards 
In  length:  880  yards,  1,000  yards  and  one  mile.  For  plunging,  one  minute  time  limit.  In  addition  to  dis- 
tances mentioned  above,  all  records  over  distances  in  metres,  if  made  under  record  conditions  of  the  Inter- 
national Swimming  Federation,  are  acknowledged  as  American  records.  Figures  in  parentheses  indicate 
length  of  course  in  yards  unle,ss  stated  otherwise  50  yards,  bath  (100  feet),  1  turn,  23  2-5s.,  Duke  P. 
Kahanamoku,  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  August  6,  1913;  50  yards,  open  tidal  salt  water,  straightaway,  233., 
Duke  P.  Kahanamolcu,  Honolulu  Bay,  Honolulu,  H.  T.,  June  11,  1915  (.swimmer  was  not  aided 
by  the  tide);  100  yards,  bath  (TS  yards,  salt  water),  1  turn,  54  2-5s  ,  Duke  P  Kahknamoku,  Honolulu,  Sutro 
Baths,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  17,  1915;  open  tidal  .salt  water,  straightaway,  53s  ,  Duke  P.  Kahana- 
moku, Hui  Nalu,  Honolulu,  Honolulu  Bay,  H.  T.,  June  11,  1915  (swimmer  was  not  aided  by  the  tide);  120 
yards,  bath  (25),  4  turns,  Im.  10s.,  C.  M  Daniels,  New  York  City,  December  9,  1908;  bath  (20),  5  turns, 
Im  8  2-5s.,  Perry  McGillivray,  Illinois  A.  C,  Illinois  A.  C.  Bath,  Chicago.  Ill ,  January  8,  1914;  150  yards, 
bath  (25),  5  turns,  Im.  32  3-53,  C  M.  Daniels,  Yale  Natatorium,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  February  17,  1911, 
bath  (20),  7  turns,  Im.  31  l-5s.,  H.  J.  Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C,  Illinois  A  C  Bath,  Chicago.  III.,  February  5, 
1914;  200  yards,  bath  (20),  9  turns,  2ra.  7  2-5s  ,  H.  J.  Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C,  Illinois  A.  C  Bath,  Chicago, 
III  ,  January  8,  1914;  bath  (75),  2  turns  (salt  water).  2m.  13  l-5s.,  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku,  Hui  Nalu,  Honolulu, 
H.  T.,  Sutro  Baths,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  4,  1914;  220  yards,  bath  (30),  8  turns.  2m.  25  2-5s  ,  C.  M. 
Daniels,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  ,  March  26,  1909;  bath  (20),  10  turns,  2m.  21s.,  H.  J.  Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C  ,  Illinois 
A  C.  Bath,  Chicago,  III.,  January  8,  1914;  bath  (75,  salt  water),  2  turns,  2m.  26  2-5s.,  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku, 
Honolulu,  Sutro  Baths,  San  Francisco,  July  16,  1915;  open,  tidal  salt  water  (100),  2  turns.  2m.  293.,  Duke  P.  Ka- 
hanamoku and  H.  Cunha,  Honolulu  Harbor.  H.  T.,  June  11, 1915  (swimmers  not  aided  by  tide);  300  yards, 
bath  (25),  Uturns,  3m.  354-53.,  C.  M  Daniels,  New  York,  March  4,  1910:  bath  (20),  14  turns,  3m.  26  i-5s.. 
Perry  .McGillivray,  Illinois  A.  C.  Bath,  Chicago,  111.,  February  4, 1915;  440  yards,  bath  (75,  salt  water) ,  5  turns, 
5m.  22  l-5s  ,  Ludy  Lauger,  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  Sutro  Bath,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  5,  1914;  open  salt 
water  (110),  3  turns,  5m  32  l-5s.,  Ludy  Langer,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  19,  1915;  500  yards, 
bath  (75),  6  turns.  6m.  13  4-5s  ,  Ludy  Langer,  Los  Angeles,  Sutro  Baths,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  17, 
ini5;  8Se  yards,  bath  (75,  .salt  water),  11  turns,  llm  46  2-5s.,  Ludy  Langer,  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  Sutro  Baths, 
San  Francisco,  Cal,  July  3,  1914;  open  salt  water  (110),  7  turns,  12m.  6s.,  Ludy  Langer,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Cal  ,  July  23,  1915;  1,000  yards,  open,  still  salt  water  (84),  11  turns,  13m.  59  3-5s.,  H.  E.  Voll- 
mer.  New  York  A.  C,  Steeplechase  Park  Baths,  Coney  Island.  N.  Y.,  August  18,  1915;  1  mile,  open  salt 
water  (110),  15  turns,  24m  59  2-5.S  .  Ludy  Langer.  Los  .^.ngeles.  San  Francisco,  Cal..  July  23,  1915;  100 
metres,  bath  (25),  4  turns,  Im.  2  4-53.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York,  April  15,  1910;  200  metres,  bath  (30), 
7  turns,  2m  26s.,  C.  M.  Dariels,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  ,  March  28,  1911;  300  metres,  bath  (25),  13  turns,  3ra. 
57  3-5s  ,  C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York,  March  4,  1910:  500  metres,  bath  (25),  21  turns,  7m.  4-5s  ,  J.  C. 
Wheatley,  New  York  A.  C  ,  New  York  A.  C.  Bath,  New  YorK  City,  April  25,  1914  Swimming  on  the 
back — 100  yards,  bath  (25),  3  turns,  Im.  8  2-5s.,  H  J.  Hebner,  Crystal  Bath,  St  Louis,  Mo  .  April  1,  1911; 
100  yards,  open  still  water,  .straightaway,  Im  16  4-53..  Walter  Brack,  Berlin,  Germany,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
September  6,  1904;  1.50  yards,  bath  (75.  salt  water),  I  turn,  Im.  53  3-5s  ,  H.  J.  Hebner,  Sutro  Baths.  San 
Francisco,  Cal  ,  July  16,  1915;  bath  (2C),  7  turns,  Im.  49  3-53..  H.  J.  Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C  ,  Illinois  A.  C. 
Bath,  Chicago,  111  ,  April  30,  1914.  Miscellaneous  events — Breaststroke,  100  yards,  bath  (20),  4  turns, 
Im  13  2-5s  ,  Michael  McDermott,  Illinois  A  C  Bath,  Chicago,  III.,  February  4,  1915;  breaststroke,  200 
yards,  bath  (20).  9  turns,  2m.  38  2-5s.,  Michael  McDermott,  Illinois  A  C  Bath,  Chicago,  III,  February 
4,  1915;  relay  racing,  200  yards.  4  men,  50  yards  each,  bath  (25).  Im.  42  2-5s  ,  Illinois  A.  C  team  (A.  C. 
Raithel,  24  l-5s.;  M  P.  .Mott,  26  4-5s.;  H.  J  Hebner,  26s  ;  Perry  McGillivray,  25  2-53)  Auditorium,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis  ,  May  15,  1915;  relay  racing,  250  yards,  5  men,  50  yards  each,  bath  (25),  2m  10  2-5s.,  New  York 
A.  C  team  (11.  E.  Vollmer,  Walter  Ramme,  N.  T.  Nerlch.  H.  O'Sulllvan.  and  W.  R.  Bennett),  Rutgers 
College  Bath,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J  ,  March  10,  1915;  400  yards,  4  men,  100  vards  each,  bath  (20),  3m. 
45  3-5s.,  Illinois  A  C  team  (A  C  Raithel,  55  l-5s.;  W.  R  Vosbm-gh,  58  4-.5s  ;  Perry  McGillivray,  55  4-5s.; 
H.  J.  Hebner.  .55  4-5s.),  Illinois  A  C.  Bath,  Chicago,  111  .  April  15,  1915;  4  men.  each  100  yards,  bath  (25), 
3ra.  52  4-5s.,  Illinois  A.  C.  (A.  C  Raithel,  58  3-58.;  Wm.  Vosburgh,  59  l-5s.;  Peiry  McGillivray,  57s  .  H.  J. 
Hebner,  58s  ).  New  York  A.  C.  Bath.  New  York  City,  May  4,  1914;  4  men,  open  still  water,  100  yard-course, 
3in  57  l-5s..  Illinois  A.  C.  (H.  J.  Hebner,  Ira  ;  M.  R.  Mott,  Im.  23  ;  A.  C  Raithel,  57  1-53.;  Perry  McGilli- 
vrar.  58s.).  Broad  Ripple  Pool.  Indianapolis.  Ind  .  July  31,  1914;  relay  racing.  500  yards.  5  men.  100  yards 
each,  bath  (20).  4m.  45  l-5s  .  Illinois  A.  C.  team  (A.  C.  Raithel.  55s  ;  H.  J.  Hebner.  573.;  Perry  McGillivray, 
55  4-5s.;  Wm.  Vosburgh,  58  l-S.s.;  E.  W.  McGillivray.  59  l-5s.).  Chicago.  111.,  May  I,  1913;  5  men,  100  yards 
each,  bath  (25),  4m.  53  3-5s.,  New  York  A.  C.  team  (J.  C.  Wheatley.  59  4 -5s  ;  H.  E.  Vollmer.  57s.;  Walter 
Ramme.  58  4-58.;  N.  T  Nerich.  59  l-5s  ;  H.  O'Sulllvan.  58  4-5s.).  New  York  A  C.  Bath.  New  York  City, 
April  8.  1915;  plunging.  Im   time  limit,  hath,  80  feet,  F   B.  Willis,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  9.  1912. 

NOTEWORTHY  PERFORMANCES. 
The  A.  A.  U  Record  Committee  is  authorized  to  examine  any  performance  if  made  under  other  than 
record  conditions,  and  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Record  Committee  such  performance  is  worthy  of  being  re- 
corded it  will  be  noted  unier  "Noteworthy  Performances."  40  yards,  bath  (20  yards),  1  turn,  IS  4-5s.,  A.  C. 
Raithel,  Illinois  A  C.  Bath,  Chicago,  111.,  March  4,  1915;  60  yards,  bath  (20),  2  turns,  30s.,  C.  M.  Daniels, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa  ,  December  19,  1907;  75  yards,  bath  (100  feet),  2  turns,  37  2-5s.,  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku,  San 
itanclsco,  Cal.,  August  6,  1913;  80  yards,  bath  (20),  3  turns,  43s..  C.  M.  Daniels.  New  York  City.  March. 
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Swimming — Continued 


190S:  110  yards,  bath  (20),  5  turns,  Im.  2  3-53.,  H.  J  Hebaer,  UUnola  A.  C,  Illinois  A.  C.  Bath,  Chicago, 
III.,  April  2,  1914;  across  tidal  salt  water,  straightaway,  Im.  8  1-58.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  Travcrs  Island,  N.  Y., 
July  20,  1907;  250  yards,  bath  (25),  9  turns,  2ra  55  3-5s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York,  March  4,  1910;  lath 
(20),  12  turns,  2m.  50  1-5?.,  Perry  MoGIUlvray,  Illinois  A.  C.  Bath,  Chicago,  III.,  February  4,  1915;  330 
yards,  bath  (20),  16  turns,  3m.  55  l-5s.,  H.  J.  Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C.  Bath,  Chicago,  III.,  February  4,  1015; 
across  tidal  water  (110;,  2  turns,  4m.  153^  C.  M.  Daniels,  Travers  Island,  September  19,  1908;  400  yards, 
bath  (25),  15  turns,  4m.  59  3-5s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York  City,  February  23,  1907;  bath  (20  yards),  19 
turns,  4ra.  52  l-5s.,  H.  J  Hebner,  Illinois  A  C.  Bath,  Chicago,  111.,  December  4,  1914;  550  yards  bath  (20 
yards),  27  turns,  6m.  50  4-5s  ,  H.  J.  Hebner.  Illinois  A  C.  Bath,  Chicago,  111.,  February  4,  1915;  bath  (25), 
21  turns,  7m.  3  2-5s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York  City,  February  23,  1907;  open  .still  water  (110),  4  turns, 
7m.  38  4-5s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  Seneca  Park  Lake,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  August  28,  1909;  600  yards,  batn  (20 
yards),  29  turns,  7m.  31s.,  H  J.  Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C.  Bath,  Chicago.  III.,  February  4,  1915;  bath  (25),  23 
turns,  7m.  46  l-5s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York,  February  23,  1907;  650  yards,  bath  (20  yards),  32  turns,  8m. 
10  3-.5S.,  H.  J.  Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C.  Bath,  Chicago,  111.,  February  4,  1915;  bath  (25\  25  turns,  8m  29s  ,  C. 
M.  Daniels,  New  York,  February  23,  1907;  660  yards,  bath  (20),  32  turns.  8m  19  S-.-is  ,  H  J.  Hebner,  Illi- 
nois A.  C.  Bath,  Chicago,  III.,  February  4,  1915;  open  salt  water  (110  yards),  5  turns,  8m.  54  2-5s.,  Ludy 
Langer,  San  Francisco,  Cal..  July  23.  1915;  700  yards.bath  (20  yards).  34  turns,  8m  51  l-5s.,  H  J.  Hebner, 
Illinois  A.  C.  Bath,  Chicago,  111.,  February  4,  1915;  bath  (25),  27  turns,  9m.  11  3-58.,  C.  M. 
Daniels,  New  York,  February  23,  1907;  750  yards,  bath  (20  yards),  37  turns,  9m.  3l8.,  H.  J. 
Hebner,  lIlinoLs  A,  C.  Bath,  Chicago,  III.,  February  4,  1915;  bath,  (25).  29  turns,  9m.  55  l-5s.,  C.  M.  Daniels, 
New  York,  February  23,  1907;  800  yards,  bath  (20  yards),  39  turns.  10m.  11  3-53  .  H.  J.  Hebner.  Illinois  A.  C 
Bath,  Chicago,  III  ,  February  4,  1915;  bath  (25).  31  turns,  lOra  37  4-5s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York  City, 
February  23,  1907;  open  still  salt  water  (80),  9  turns,  11m.  8  4-5s.,  J.  C.  Wheatley,  Coney  Island,  N.  Y., 
September  2,  1915;  850  yards,  bath  (20  yards),  42  turns,  10m.  50  2-53  ,  H.  J.  Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C.  Bath, 
Chicago,  III.,  February  4,  1915;  bath  (25).  33  turns.  11m.  20  4-5s.,  C.  M  Daniels,  New  York,  February  23, 
1907;  850  yards,  bath  (20  yards),  43  turns,  11m  14  l-5s.,  H.  J  Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C.  Bath,  Chicago,  111., 
February  4,  1915:  bath  (25).  35  turns,  11m.  44  4-5s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York  City,  February  23,  1907;  900 
yards,  bath  (25),  35  turns.  12m.  3s  ,  C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York,  February  23,  1907;  1,000  yards,  bath  (20), 
49  turns,  13m.  20  S-.'is.,  C  M.  Daniels,  New  York,  February  25,  1907;  1.100  yards,  bath  (20),  54  turns,  14ra. 
43s..  C  M  Daniels.  New  York  City.  February  25.  1907;  open  salt  water  (110),  9  turn.s,  15m.  20  2-5s.,  Ludy 
Langer,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  23,  1915;  1,200  yards,  bath  (20).  59  turns.  16m.  5  4-5k.,  C.  M. 
Daniels,  New  York  City,  February  25.  1907;  open  still  salt  water  (80),  14  turns,  17m.  2  2-5s.,  J.  C.  Wheatley, 
Coney  Island,  N.  Y.,  September  2,  1915;  1,320  yards,  bath  (20),  65  turns,  17m  45  4-5s.,  C.  M  Daniels,  New 
York  City,  February  25,  1907;  open  salt  water  (110),  11  turns  I8m  33  l-.Ss  ,  Ludy  Langer,  los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  July  23,  1915;  1.500  yards,  bath  (20),  74  turns.  20m.  14s..  C  M.  Daniels,  New  York,  February 
25,  1907;  1,540  yards,  bath  (20),  76  turns,  20m.  47  l-5s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York  City,  February  25,  1907, 
open  salt  water  (110),  13  turns,  21m.  49  l-5s.,  Ludy  Langer,  Los  Angeles,  San  FrancLsco,  Cal.,  July  23,  1915; 
1  mile,  bath  (20),  87  turns,  23m.  40  3-5s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York,  February  25,  1907. 

Swimming  on  the  back,  40  yards,  bath  (20),  1  turn,  23  l-5s.,  H,  J  Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C.  Bath,  Chicago, 
III.,  February  23,  191 1 ;  50  yards,  bath  (25),  2  turns,  30s.,  H.  J.  Hebner,  Chicago,  III  ,  March  6,  1913:  75  yards, 
bath  (25),  2  turns,  49s  ,  H  J.  Hebner,  Crystal  Bath,  St   Louis,  Mo  ,  April  1,  1911. 

Miscellaneous  events,  relay  racing,  300  yards,  6  men,  50  yards  each,  25  yards,  bath,  2m.  37  l-5s..  New 
York  A.  C.  team  (H.  E  Vollmer,  Walter  Ramme,  N.  T.  Nerich.  H  O'Sulllvan.  R  W.  Bennett.  J  H.  Rcllly), 
Rutgers  College  Bath,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  March  10,  1915;  1  mile,  17  men,  100  yards  each,  18th  man, 
60  yards,  25  yards,  bath,  18m.  19  4-5s.,  New  York  A  C.  team  (J  C  Wheatley,  59  4-.5s.;  H.  E.  Vollmer,  57s.; 
Walter  Ramme,  58  4-53  ;  N.  T.  Nerich,  59  l-5s  ;  H.  O'Sulllvan,  58  4-5s.;  J.  H.  Rellly,  59  3-5s  ;  R.  W.  Ben- 
nett, Im.  5  4-5s.;  J.  A  Zlmnock,  Im.  2  l-5s.;  T.  H  Cann,  59  2-5s  ;  J.  J.  Curren,  Im.  2  3-5s.;  C.  Ash,  Im.  4s. 
Wm.  O'Sulllvan,  Im  5  1-53  ;  P.  W.  Palmer,  Im.  6  3-5s.;  G.  South,  Im.  7s  ;  J.  A.  Russell,  Im.  5  l-5s  ;  Jerrold 
Smith,  Im.  .8s  ;  T.  F.  McCarthy,  Ira  5  4-53.;  C.  D.  Trubenbach,  60  yards,  34  4-5s ),  New  York  A  C.  Bath, 
New  York  City,  April  S,  1915.  Battery  to  Sandy  Hook,  New  York  Bay,  tidal  salt  water,  with  the  tide,  dis- 
tance about  22  miles,  7h  19rp  ,  George  Meehan,  L  Street  Swimming  Club,  Boston.  July  19,  1914.  Swim- 
ming under  water,  106  yards  2  feet,  bath,  4  turns,  Im.  31  2-5s.,  E.  P.  Swatek,  Chicago.  III.,  January  2,  1905 

Swimming  on  the  bark,  100  yards,  H.  J.  Hebner  (A).  Im.  8?-5s.;  150  yards,  H  J.  Hebner  (A.),  ♦im. 
49  3-5S.;  breaststroke.  2no  yards.  M  McDermott  (A).  *2m  .38  2-53.;  plunge  for  distance  (Im.  time  limit),  W 
Taylor  (E).  82  feet  7  inches;  under  water  swimming,  E  P  Swatek  (A),  106  yards  2  feet;  relay  racing,  5  men, 
500  yards,  Illinois  A.  C  ,  Chicago  (A.),  *4m.  45  1-58  A.  C.  Ralthel,  5os.;  H.  J.  Hebner,  57s.;  P.  McGilllvray, 
5^  4-5s.;  Wm.  Vosburgh.  58  I-5s.;  E.  W.  McGilllvray.  59  1-53..  Chicago,  III.,  Mav  1,  1913.  Swimming  In  English 
Channel — Captain  Matthew  Webb  (E),  August  24-25,  1875,  Dover  to  Calais.  21h.  45m.;  T.  W.  Biirgess,  an 
EnglLshman  living   In  Parts.  September  5-6.  1911.  South  Foreland,  England,  to  Le  Chatelet,  France,  22h.  35m 

•  Made  in  20-yard  bath;  mlQlmum  length  of  25  yards  required  by  rule-;  of  International  Swimming 
Federation.     (A  )  American        (Aus  )  Australian      (C  )  Canadian      (E  )  English.     (G  )  German. 

WORLD'S    «WIMMINO    RECORDS. 


DWT.t.V'^S 


50  :■■  ards 
100  yards. 
100  metres 
120  yards 
150  yards 
200  yards 

220  yards 

30n  yards 
400  inetres 
410  yards 
500  yards 
880  yards. 
1.000  yards 
1.320  yards 

1  mile.    . 

2  miles. . 


AMATEirR  Records. 


Made  In  Bath 


Holder. 


D   P    Kahanamoku  (A  ) 
D.  P.  Kahanamoku  (.V  ) 
C.  Brcttiiig  (G.)    . 
P.  Mc(iillivrav  (A). 
H.  J.  Hebner  (A  ) 
H.  J.  Hebner  (A  ) .  .    . 

H.  J.  Hebner  (A.).  .    . 

O.  MoGllllvrav  (A.) .  . 
J.  G.  Hatflold  (E.).... 
B.  Kieran  (Aus.) .  .  . . 
.1.  G.  Fl.itfleld  (E.)  .  . 
B.  Kieran  (Aus  ) 

B.  Kieran  (Aus.) 

C.  M    Daniels  (A  ) .  . 

B.  Kieran  (Aus.) 

Geo.  Read  (Aus.) 


TlTie. 


M       s 

23  2-5 

54  2-5 

1.02  1-5 

■'1.08  2-5 

*1  31  1  -5 

*2  07  2-5 

•2  21        { 

3  26  1-5 
5  21  3-6 

5  U 

6  02  4-5 

11  11  3-5 

12  52  2  5 
•17  45  4-5 

23  16  4  5 
54.54 


Made  in  Open  Water 


Holder. 


D.  P   Kah'oku  (A  ) .  . 
D.  P   Kah'oku  (A  ) 
D.  P.  Kaii'oku  (A  ) 


C.  Heaiy'(Aus.r    .' 

b  P.  kah'dku  (A.) 

H    Cunha  (A.) 

B.  Kieran  ^Aiis  )  . 
G.  R.  Hodgs'-n  (C). 
B.  Kieran  (Aus  ) .  . . . 


H.  Taylor  (E)    

F.  Beaurei'i-e  (Aus.) . 
W.  Longworth  (An.>  ) 

G.  R   Hodgson  (C.) 
V7.  Longworth  (A  is.) 


Time. 


M.     3 

23 

53  1-5 

1. 01  3-5 

1.34 

}2  2<> 

3  31  4-5 
5  24  2-5 
5  22  1-5 


11  25  2-5 
i:  18 
17  (2 
23  34  '4 
51.32 


PROFES3IONA1,   REC"RD8. 

*Open  Water.     Othe"^ 
Made  in  Baths. 


Holder. 


A.  Wli-kham  (Aus  ) 
Nuttaii  (K  )  ■  ' 


J. 
D 

D.  Blllington 

D.  Bllllngtnn  (E  ) 
D.  Billinetcn  (E  ) 


Blllington  (K  ) 
(E.) 


D.  Blllington  (E  ) 
D.  Blllington  (E  ) 
D.  Blllington  (E  ) 
D.  Blllington  (F.) 
•D.  Bllllneton  (K  ) 
•D.  Blllington  (E  > 


Tin-p. 

.M   3 

1  00  4-5 

i  'l8  2-5 

1  39 

>  18  1-5 

2  34  4-5 

3  32 

5  26 

6  18 
1137 
13  26 
17..36  2-5 
21  11  1-5 


RECORDS    OF    WOMENT. 


100  yards . . . 
100  metres  . 
220  yards... 
300  yards... 


Fanny  Durack  (Aus ) 
Fanny  Durack  (Aus.) 
Fanny  Durack  (Aus.) . 
Fanny  Durack  (Aus.) . 


M.  3. 
106 

1  17 

2  57  2- 
4  12 


300  metres 
(10  yards 
880  yards 
1  mile  . . 


Fanny  Durack  (Aus  ) . 
Fanny  Durack  (Aus.) . 
Fanny  Durack  (Aus.) . 
Fanny  Durack  (Aus.) . 


M.  a. 

4  43 
6  17 
12.52 
26.03 


Bicycling. 
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BICYCLING. 

PROFESSIONAL  MOTOR-PACED  RECORDS  IN   COMPETITION. 


DiST 


Time. 


Holder. 


Hugh  McLe^in, 
Hugh  McLeHii, 
Jftmea  Moran.. 
H.Caldwell.... 
K.  A.WsIthour 
It.  A.Walthour 
K.  A.Waltliour 
it.  A.WaUhour 
K.  A.Walthour 
It.  A.Walthour 
It.  A.Walthour 
It.  A.Walthour 
It.  A.Walthour 
U.  A.Walthour 
11.  A.Walthour 
A.Wnlthour 
A.Walthour 
A.Walthour 
A.Walthour 
A.Walthour 
A.Walthour 
It.  A.Walthour 
It.  A.Walthour 
It.  A.Walthour 
It.  A.Walthour 
It.  A.Walthcmrl 


l*lace. 


Chas.ltlT 

Chas.Kiv. 

Chas.ltlT, 

Chaa.Ulv 

Chas.ltiT 

Chis.lU 

Chas.ltiv. 

Chas.ltlT. 

Chiia  ItiT. 

Chas.ltlT. 

Chas.ltlT. 

Chas.ltlT. 

Chas.ltiT. 

Chas.ltiv. 

Chas.ltlT. 

Chas.ltlT 

Chas.Ulv 

Chas.ltlT, 

Chas.Ulv. 

Chas.Klv 

Ch  18   ItiT 

Chas.ltlT. 
Chis.Klv. 
Chas.ltiT, 
Chas.Klv. 
Chas.UlT. 


.I'.irk 
Park 
Park 
Park 
Park 
.Park 
Park 
Park 
Park 
Park 
Park 
Park 
Park 
Park 
Park 
Park 
Park 
Park 
Park 
Park 
Park 
Park 
Park 
Park 
Park 
Park 


Date. 


Aug. 

Aug. 

June 

Sept. 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

Mfiy 

May 

May 

M:iy 

May 

May 

M.y 


21,1903 
27.1903 
28,1904 
1,1903 
31,1904 
31,1904 
31,1904 
31,1904 
.11.1904 
31,1904 
31,1904 
31,1904 
31,1904 
31.1904 
31,1904 
31,1904 
31.1904 
31,1904 
31,1904 
31,1904 
31.1904 
31,1904 
31,1904| 
31,1904 
31.19U4 
31,19041 


Dl 

'T. 

26 

m. 

27 

m. 

28 

m. 

29 

m. 

30 

m. 

31 

m. 

32 

m. 

33 

m. 

34 

m. 

36 

m. 

36 

Ul. 

37 

m. 

38 

m. 

39 

m. 

40 

m. 

41 

ra. 

42 

m. 

43 

m. 

44 

m. 

45 

m 

46 

m. 

47 

m. 

48 

m. 

49 

m. 

60 

m. 

100 

m. 

Time. 


29.22  S-5 

30.30  1-5 
31.37  2-5 
32.48 
33 .52  3-S 
35.26 
37.37  1-5 

38.48  4-5 
39.5!  3-5 
41.07  3  5 

42.18  1-5 
43.-.>8  1-5 
44.39  1-5 

45.19  2-5 
47.00 
48.10  4-6 
49.21  1-5 

60.31  1-5 
51.41  1-5 
52  60  4-5 

64.23  4-6 

65.49  3-5 
Ut  21  1-5 
68.41  1-5 
.i9  69 

2.48.11  4  6 


Holder. 


R.  A.Walthour 
K.  A.Walthour 
U.  A.Walthonr 
U.  A.Waltho-ir 
R.  A.Walthour 
H.Caldwell... 
H.  CaMwtll... 
H.  Caldwell... 
H.Caldwell... 
H.  Caldwell... 
H.  Caldwell,.. 
H.  Caldwell.  .. 
II.  Caldwell  .. 
H.  Caldwell... 
II.  Caldwell  .. 
II.  Caldwell.  . 
H.Caldwell... 
H.  Caldwell.  . 
H.  Cal.lwell... 
H.  Caldwell  , 
H.  Caldwfll... 
H.  Caldwell. 
H.  Caldwell... 
H.  Caldw.il... 
H.  Caldwell... 
H.  Caldwell... 


Place. 


Ch»s^tT.Pi.rk 
Chas.RiT-J>»ik 
Chas.Klv.Park 
Chas-lUv.Park 
Chas.ltiv.Park 
Chaa.Blv.Park 
Cbas.RiT.Park 
Cha.s.KlT.P»rk 
fliagJttr.Park 
Chas.ltlT.Park 
ChasJtiv.Park 
Cha8.KiTj«irk 
Chas.Bir.Parl. 
Chas.Klv.  Park 
Chas.ltlT.Park 
Chas.ltlT.Park 
Chas.Kfv.Park 
Chas.ltiv. Paik 
Chas.ltlv.Paik 
Chas.ltiT.  P;irk 
Chas.ltiT. Park 
ChaB,RiT.Park 
Cha.s.Riv.Park 
Chas.Klv. Park 
Chas.RiT.Paik 
llevere,  Mass. 


Date. 


May 

May 
May 

May 
May 

Sept. 

Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
>ept, 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


31,1904 
31,1904 
31,1904 
31,1904 
31,1904 
1,1903 
1,1903 
1,190« 
1,1903 
1,1903 
1,1903 
1,1903 
1,1903 
1,1903 
1,1903 
1,1903 
1,1903 
1,1903 
1,1903 
1,1903 
1,1903 
1,1903 
1,1903 
1,1903 
1,1903 
8,1904 


Fastest  mile  in  competition,  1.06  1-5.  R.  A.  Walthour,  Charles  Uivei  Park,    Mass.,  May  31,  1904. 

PROFESSIONAL  AGAINST   TIME-MOTOR- PACED    RECORDS. 


Mm  . 
Mm 


2  m.. 
3m.. 


0.18  4-6 
0.27  4-S 
0.31  3-5 
0.,^6 
1.06 
2  09  4-5 


S.  H.  Wilcoi.. 
J.  S.  Johnson.. 
S.  H.Wil  01 
Ray  Duer  .     . 
Ray  Duei 
Ray  Duer 


3.14  2-5  iRay  Duer 


Salt  Lake  City. 

Nashville 

Sail  T-ake  City. 
Salt  Lake  City. 
Los  Aug's,  Cal. 
Los  Aiig*8,  Cal. 


Juna  18,1913 
Oct.  29.1896 
June  8,1913 
Aug.  88,1910 
June  21,1909 
June  27,1909 


Los  Aog'a,  Cal  Ijune  27,1909 


4m  . 

5m.. 

fi  m  . 

7ra   . 

8m 

9m  . 

10m.. 

4.18  2-6 
5.23  1-5 
6.28  1-6 
1.33  3  5 
8.3.S  1-6 
9.45  4  5 
11.06  2-S 


Ray  Duer  . . 
Ray  Duer.  . 
Ray  Duer. . . 
Ray  Duer. . 
Ray  Duer. . . 
Ray  Duer.. 
Ray  Dnei . . . 


Los  Ang'ff,  Cal, 
Los  Ang'a,  Cal. 
L.>8  Ang*B,  CaL 
Los  Ang'a^  CaL 
1.09  Ang's,  Cal. 
''06  ADg's,  CaL 
Los  Apg's,  Cal. 


Jane  27,1909 
June  27,1909 
June  27,1909 
June  27,1909 
June  27,1909 
June  27, 1909 
June  27,1909 


All  compellttoD  recorda  upward  have  erased  time  ti  ials. 

On  JuQe3,  1910,  Geor^je  Kreainer,  paced  by  an  automobile,  rode  a  mile  in  588.  on  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Motordrome — a 
1-mIle  circular  board  trick, 

PROFESSION.^L   AGAINST  TIME-UNPACED  RECORDS. 


]-6m 


jkrn  . 

%^  . 
5im  . 

1  m  . 

!m.. 


0.15  2-5 
0.21  4  5 
0.33 
0  60  2-5 
1.11  1  6 
1 .24  3-5 
1.51 
4J)1  3-6 


Al.  Crebs.... 
Iver  Ijiwson... 
A.  J.  Claike  .. 
A.J.Clarke.... 
Alfred  Goullet 
Alfred  Goullet 
Alfred  Gonllel. 
E.  A.  Pye 


Salt  L.-ik»City 
Salt  Like  City. 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Saltnir 

Salt  Lake  City. 
Salt  Lake  Clly 
.Salt  Lake  Cilv. 
Salt  I,aUe  City. 


July     4,1911 

3m   . 

July     4, 19116 

4ra.. 

luly  24,1912 

6m  . 

Aug.  21,l:'08 

lOm.. 

June  17,19!.' 

I5m.. 

July     1.1912 

20  m  . 

luly     1,1912 

25  m 

Aug.  28,1910 

6.09  1-5 
8.34  3-5 

111.38 

23  09  2-5 

35  03 

47.08  2-5 

69.13  2-6 


E.  A.  Pye 

Salou  Willl.ims 
Saioii  Williams 
W.W  Hamlltoi) 
W.W.IlamiltoM 
W.W. Hamilton 
W.W. Hamilton 


Salt  Lake  Ci 
Salt  I.ake  Ci 
Salt  LakeCi 
Denver,  Col, 
Denver,  Cot 
DenTer,  Col. 
Denver,  Col. 


Aug.  28,1910 
July  ilO,I909 
July  30,1909 
July  9,1898 
Jnly  9,l898 
July  9,1898 
July    9,1898 


our,  26  miles  600  yards,  W.  W.  Hamilton,  DenTer,  July  9,  1898. 

■     PROFESSIONAL  COMPETITION-UNPACED   RECORDS. 


DI8T 


Mm 

♦Mm 
*lm 
*2ra 


Time. 


5F 


5F 


Holder 


0.27  2 

0.36  3-1 

0.53  1-5 

1  10  4-5|Alfred 

I  21 

1  47  3-5 

318  1-5 


L.  Kramer 

L.  Kramer, 
Alfred  Grenda  Newark 

Grenda 
F.  L.  Kramer, 
AUred  Goullet 
\.  J.  Clarke. . 


Place. 


Newark . 
Newark, 


Newark 
Salt  Lake  City 
Salt  Lake  Cltj 
Salt  Lake  Citv 


Date. 


July  4,1915 
May  23, 1915 
Aug  25, 1915 
Aug.  11,1915 
'uly  5,  1907 
.Sept  8.  1912 
Au-J,    2.1910 


DistI  Time. 


3m 
4m 
5m 
10m 
15ra 
20m 
25m 


5.35  3-5 
7.42  2-5 
9  31 
20  21  1-5 
32  03  2-5 
42  58  1-5 
53.38  2-5 


Holder. 


Iver  Lawson, 
Wm.  Hantey 
Alfred  Goullet 
Alfred  Grenda 
Wm.  Morton 
Alfred  Goullet 
R.McNamara 


Place. 


Salt  Lake  City|J 
Newark. 
Newark . 
Newark . 
Newark. 
Newa.'k . 
Newark, 


Date. 


uly  25, 1906 
July  7,1915 
July  7,1915 
Aug.  25, 1915 
Aug  23,1914 
Sept  22, 1915 
Sept.22, 1915 


*  Made  In  handicap. 

A  hindican  recoi  d  from  scratch  is  recognized  as  competition  record  if  the  time  made  Ls  better  than  has  been  made  In  any 
scratch  race  of  the  .same  <IiNt:iiice.         One  hour,  28  mii'-s  19  yaids.  W.  lledspeth,  Dayton,  Ohio,  .July  31,  1902, 

Note — ^^I'he  fastest  time  e-  er  made  in  compeiition  in  a  h  ilf-mile  contest  w.-^s  done  by  Fiank  L.  Kramer,  from  siratch  in  a 
hand  cap,  at  the  Newark  Velodiome  (Vailsburg),  Sept.  16,  1914.  He  was  officl.ally  clocked  at  0  ,i3  flat,  but  as  he  did  not  finish 
in  lirst  position  hia  lime  does  not  count  as  a  competition  record. 

PROFESSIONAL  TANDEM-COMPETIITON   UNPACED. 


1  m.l 
•2  m.  I 


1  40  4 

3., (5 


■51  Grenda- Walker 
'Gieu.la- Walker. 


IVailsburg.    ..    ISepl.    6.191411 
'Vailsburg 'Aug.    2,1914'l 


3  m.l 
5  m.l 


5.19 

9.44 


IGrenda-Hill     ..    . 
'Cbapman-Lawsou. 


N'ewark I  June  9,  1914 

Salt  Lake  Cilyljuly  3,  1901 


*  Made  in  handicap. 


AMATEUR  COMPETITION-UNPACED. 


Uis 

1-6 

T. 

m. 

Vi 

m 

•H 

m. 

*!• 

m. 

m. 

^% 

m. 

*1 

m. 

*J 

m. 

3 

m. 

5 

m. 

0.20 
0.28 
0.36 
0.55 
1.14 
1.24 
1.65 
3.61 
5.57 
10.11 


Holder. 


P.  Lawrence.. 
D.  McDougall.. 
1).  McDougall 
1).  McDougall.. 
1).  McDougall.. 
W.  DeMara.... 
.1.  B.  Hume.  ... 
Hal.McCorcuack 

A.  Carter 

Edw.  Mayer. . ,. 


Place. 


Vailsiturg  ... 

Vailsburg 

Vailsburg 

Vailsburg 

Vailsburg 

Ogden,  Utah  . . 
Salt  Lake  Citv. 
Salt  Lake  City 
Ogilen,  Utah... 
Salt  Lake  City. 


Date. 


Sept 
May 
Sept. 
July 
Aug. 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


5,1909 
30,1913| 

9,1914' 
15,19141 
17,19I3| 
21,1907, 
28,1906 
13,19091 

3,1906 
12,19091 


Hist.       Time. 


10  m 
16  m 
■?0m, 
26  m 
30  m 
40  m 
60  m. 
76  m- 
100  m, 


■.■1.23 
36.32 
45.40  e-5 
00.39 
13.36 
39.56  3-6 
05.00  4-5 
,30.36  1-5 
67.24  2-5 


Holder. 


J.  P.  Lluley... 
G.  H.  Collett... 

E.  Stauder 

Ed.W.  Forrest. 
J.  P.  Jacobson. 
J.  P.  Jacobson. 
.1.  P.  Jacobson. 
W.  Torience... 
W,  Torrence. . . 


Place 


New  HaTen.. . . 
New  York  City. 
New  Haven.. . 

Vailsburg 

New  York  City 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 


Date. 


May  30,1902 
May  3u,190O 
Aug.  5,l;i0i) 
July  2-', 1901 
Aug.  25,1899 
Ang.  26,1893 
Ang.25,1899 
Ang.  25,1899 
Aug.  «5,1899 


*  Made  in 
1  hour,  24 


handliap. 

"niles  1,472  yards,  George  H.  Collett,  New  York  City,  M»y  30,  1900. 
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Bicycling — Continued. 


At  the  Newark  Velodrome.  September  12,  1915,  Arthur  Spencer,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  rode  a  half-ralle 
from  scratch  In  55a.,  equalling  McDoiigall's  record.  The  latter's  mark,  however,  having  been  made  first,  re- 
ceives credit  as  the  record  mark. 

The  fastest  time  made  for  the  mile  In  amateur  competition  was  by  Hans  Ohrt,  the  1915  National  and 
World's  Champion,  who  at  the  Newark  Velodrome,  Septemljer  15,  1915,  rode  ffom  scratch  in  a  one-mile 
handicap  In  Im.  53  2-5s.  He  finished  third  in  the  race,  his  time  beintr  offlclalis  taken.  It  does  not  count 
as  a  record,  as  he  did  not  win  the  race 


AM.VI'ISUR 

AGAINST  TIMR-UNPACED. 

Disr. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Place. 

I>  te. 

UlST. 

Im. 

2  m. 

3  m. 

4  m. 
6  m. 

Time. 

HoMer. 

Place. 

K.iie. 

1-f  m. 
>    m' 

^  ID.. 

0.15  1-5 
0.24  4-5 
0.3:1  2-6 
0  511-5 
1.21  l..i 
1.23  3-5 

Frank  Ua\aD:igh  . 

A.  Creb 

A.  B.. Simons. 
v.  Lawrence 
.1.  <J.  Hell. 
P.  l>awrf'ice 

Vailsbuix.    .. 
S.iitaii,  Utah 

Heming 

Salt  Lalie  City. 

l>eDvei 

Saftair,  Utah. 

July     2,1911 
Aug.    1,1908 
May  26.18!n; 
Aug.    8,190o 
Ju  y  31,1891 
Aug.  19,1908 

1.55 
4  09 
fi.25  3-5 
8.51  2  5 
11.00 

Parley  Giles 

Parley  Giles 

Parley  Giles 

Parley  Giles, 
Parl^GHa*. 

SaltaiT,  Utah 
Ogdeu,  Utah. 
Salt  L:ike  City 
dsrileu,  Utah. 
Ugdea,  Utah 

July  2s,  190H 
.luly  8.  I9US 
Aug.  4,   I'MlS 
Aug.  20,1908 
Aug.  20,1908 

AMERICAN    ROAD    RECORDS    COMFETITION- 
(Under  N.  C.  A.  Rules.) 


-AMATEUR 


Distance 

Tl  >e 

Made  By 

Place. 

Date 

Va.  m 

0  29  4-5 

Anthony  Desimone                        .    . 

Whit«  Plains,  N   Y 

Sept   15,  1915 

M  m 

0  10  3-5 

Courtney  Peer                     

Plainfleld,  N.  J..    .. 

Sept.    7,  1908 

«  m 

1.23 

S.  R.  Morrison 

(  Henry  Surman ■) 

<  R  L.  Guthrldge     > 

^  S.  C.  Haberle  ....                .    .  > 

Valley  Stream,  L.  I       

Oct.     6,  1907 

1  m.  .    . 

2.02 

Westfleld,  N.  J 

Aug.    8,  1908 

2m 

4.56  1-5 

Jerome  Steinert 

Hlcksvllle.  L.  I 

Sept.    3,  1911 

3  m. 

7.21 

Jerome  Steinert .           ... 

Rye  Beach,  N.  Y   . 

Sept    12,  1909 

5m..    . 

12  28  2-5 

J.  B.  Hawkins               

Valley  Stream,  LI.        ... 

Nov     8,  1908 

10  m 

23.08 

Thomas  Belio 

Floral  Park,  L.  I    . 

Sept.  12,  1915 

15  m 

39.29  1-5 

Edwin  Jensen                

Hyde  Park,  L  I    . 

June    6,  1915 

20m 

53.20 

(J.  M.  Eifler 

I  Jerome  Steinert        

Valley  Stream,  L  r 

July   26,  1908- 

Valley  Stream,  L.  I 

Oct.      3,  1909 

25  m    . 

1.03.07 

Thamas  Bello 

Coney  Island  Cycle  Paih, 

May  31.  1915 

50  m      ;    . 

2.14.00  4-5 

Edwin  Jensen.  .  . 

Floral  Park,  L.  I    . 

June  20,  1915 

60  m. 

2.46  00 

Raymond  Nelson 

Atlantic  City,  N  J                 ... 

May    3,  1908 

100  m 

5.06.12 

Thomas  La  Roasa 

Floral  park,  LI                     . .      , 

Sept   10,  1911 

150  m 

8.26.27 

Joseph  G.  Kopsky 

Floral  Park,  L.  I 

May    5,  1912 

AMERICAN    ROAD    RECORDS    AGAINST 

TIME,    UNPAGED— AMATEUR. 

H  m 

1.17 

K.  J.  Miller. ... 

Chicago,  II! 

April  26,  1912 

1  m.    . 

2.08 

Berthold  Baker 

Pelham  Parkway,  N.  Y 

July    18,  1914 

3  m 

7.27 

Edwin  Jensen           .                        .    . 

Grant  City,  S.  I 

Cct     11.  1914 

5  m    . 

12.47  3-5 

Fdwin  Jensen  . 

Pelham  Parkway,  N.  Y  . 

Oct     10,  1915 

10  m.  . 

25.46  4-5 

Nelson  Johnson 

Pelham  Parkway,  N   Y 

Oct.    10,  1915 

15  m 

43.29 

John  Becht .  . 

Valley  Stream,  L   I 

Aug.  29,  1909 

20  m . 

1.02.40  4-5 

Edwin  Jensen 

Grant  City,  S.  I 

Sept.  28,  1913 

Prifessionil  unpaced  toad  recoids  were  e.si.ab'Islied  In  a  lime  irUI  at  Los  Augeles,  Ca4.,  Iiv  Fred  T.  Kecfe,  January  8,  lull, 
as  follows:  25  miles,  1.10.00  3-5;  60  miles,  2.24.00  3-5;  75  a.iles,  3.44.00;  100  miles,  5.02.00 

N.  C.  A.  PROFESSIONAL  SPRINT  CHAMPIONSHIP— NATIONAL  CIRCUIT,  1915. 


Rider 

Ist. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th 

Total 
Pts 

Rider 

1st 

'  2d 

3d 

4th 

Total 
Pts. 

Frank  L   Kramer. 

Alfred  Goullet 

Alfred  Grenda.  .  .  . 
Robert  E.  Spears. . . 
Reginald  McNamara 

A.  J.  Clarke 

Frank  Cavanagh 

6 
6 
2 
0 
0 
.0 
1 

3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
0 

.2 
3 
0 
8 
0 

2 
0 
4 
0 
2 
2 
0 

45   ' 
45 
23 
22 

8 

5 

5 

Caesar  Moretti 
Francisco  Verri 
Iver  Lawson. . 
Jos.  A    Fogler. 
Harry  Kaiser 
Oscar  Egg. . . 
Ray  Eaton 

0 
0 
■    0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
1 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
2 
0 

1 
1 
1 

3 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

Firsts  count  6  points;  seconds.  3  p-'iats;  tliirds,  2  points;  foiti  th.s,  1  point 
The   1    mi  e  pr  f e&siunal    tandem  ciuimpionship  foi    1914    was   won   by   Grenda- Walker,. Newark  Velodrome    (Vail.sbure), 
Sept<;mber  b,  1914, 

N.  O.    A.    PROFESSTONAT.  PACED  CTTAMPIONSHIP^  1914. 


HlDER. 

1st. 

24 
20 
13 
13 

3 

3 

5 

2 

3 

2d. 

11 
13 
10 
2 
15 

6 
9 
6 

3.1. 

9 
1 
9 
3 
3 
6 
4 
6 
5 

4th. 

To  1:^1  Points. 

KlDER. 

Lst.. 
1    2 

li 

2 

U' 

U 
1    0 

:   I 
1 

2d. 

'    3 

,  1 
0 
1 
2 
•i 
0 

:  0 

3d. 

.1 
5 
4 

3 

1 

0 
0 

4th. 

Total  Points. 

Carmen.                     ... 
Wallhour             .      . 
Wilev 

5 
2 

4 
4 
8 
! 
J 
6 

182 
148 
125 
81 
TO 
5« 
53 
51 
49 

Drobach 

Hanseu 

Pye     

1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

24 
1< 
is 

Bidier.... 
Lawt.*nce       ... 

Moran 

Mitten            

Mndonna 

Reeber    

Kyan     

J.  Bedell   

9 
9 
S 

S 

Collius 

M.  Bedell    

Corry     

,T 

N.    C.    A.    AMATEUR   CHAMPIONSHIP,    1915. 


Total 

Total 

Rider. 

Ist. 

2d 

3d 

4th. 

Pts. 

Rider. 

Ist. 

2d 

3d 

4th 

Pts. 

Hans  Ohrt 

4 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Thomas  Flanagan . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Fred  Taylor .  . 

I 

•A 

0 

0 

14 

Harry  Horan .    .    . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

F.  J.  Whitney. . . 

0 

•i 

0 

0 

6 

Henry  Werner 

0 

« 

1 

0 

2 

Timothy  Sullivan. . 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Walter  White. .      . 

© 

W 

() 

2 

2 

Thomas  Grimm    .  . 

0 

0 

2 

1 

5 

Augustus  Lane 

O: 

0 

0 

I 

1 

Edward  Kane 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

1 

Firsts  count  5  points;  seconds,  3  points;  third.",  2  points;  fourths.  I  pofnt. 

Champions  at  various  distances:    U-mlle,  Timothy  Sullivan,  of  New  Haveo,  Ct.;  1-3-mlle,  Fred  Taylor, 
of  Newark,  N  J  ;  M,  1.  2  and  5  miles,  Hans  Ohrt,  of  San  Francisco 
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IMPORTANT    CYCLING    EVENTS. 

The  World's  Champlonskripw  for  1915  were  originally  assigned  to  England  hy  the  Union  Cycll?<te  Inter- 
nationale. The  European  war  caused  the  National  Cyclists'  Union  of  England  to  abandon  tne  project 
.and  the  National  Cycling  Association  of  tne  United  States  volunteered  to  run  the  championships,  sub>ect 
to  the  subsequent  approval  of  the  U.  C.  I.  Tae  functions  of  the  U  C.  I.  having  been  temporarily  suspended 
by  the  war,  official  action  has  not  been  taken  on  the  matter,  but  as  the  National  Cycling  Association  Is 
a  charter  member  of  tne  U.  C.  I.,  and  will  tjrn  Into  Its  treasury  almost  a  tnousand  dollars  as  the  ofBclal 
•championship  percentage,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  champlonsmp,s  run  at  the  Newars  Velodrome  on 
August  22  and  September  5,  1915,  will  be  legalized.  "Two  cnarapionsnips  were  run,  tne  professional  one- 
mile,  which  was  won  by  FrauK  L  Kramer,  of  East  Orange,  N  J.,  and  une-mile  amateur,  which  was  won  by 
Han3  Ohrt.  of  the  Ol  /moic  Club,  San  Francisco      The  motor-paced  champio'iships  were  not  run. 

Paul  Guignard  holds  the  100-kilometre  paced  record,  made  at  Munich.  September  15,  1909,  In  the 
time  of  59m  Is.  Guignard  also  holds  the  1-hour  professional  paced  record,  made  ihe  same  time  and  place, 
•of  63  miles  189.8  yards.  Kt  Munich  Guignard,  on  July  23,  1909,  rode  31  miles  1,198  yards  in  the  half-hour 
(a  rojcord).  The  amateur  1-bour  motor-paced  lecoid  is  5>>  miles  1,128  yards,  and  was  made^  by  Francois 
Cuzln  at  Munich.  September  30,  1909.  Cujin  completed  100  kilometres  in  Ih.  5ra.  45  2-5s.  Oscar  Egg, 
at  the  Velodrome  Buffalo,  Paris,  in  June.  1914,  rode  2". 50  miles  unpaced  in  the  hour  Arthur  Van  der 
Stuyft  made  a  two-hour  paced  record  at  Lelpslc,  Germany,  October  11,  1908.  of  106  miles  1,498  yards. 

Si.;-day  race,  Boston,  Mass  ,  November  8-13,  1915,  10  hours  per  day.  Fi  -al  score:  Grenda-Hill.  1,409 
miles  1  lap,  99  points;  McNa.nara-Stears,  1,409  miles  1  Ian,  97  points;  Bed'j'.l-Magin,  1.409  miles  1  lap, 
86  points:  Root-Hanley.  1,409  miles  1  lap,  78  points;  VValt'iour-Carmen,  1,409  miles  1  lap,  64  points; 
Camem-KaUer,  1,409  miles  1  lap,  55  points;  Dupu  -Moran.  1,409  miles  1  lap,  53  points;  Eaton-Madden, 
1,409  miles  1  lap,  52  points;  SuUivan-Llnalt,  1,409  miles. 

Chicago  Six-Day  Race,  November  20-25,  1915  (continuous),  Lawrence-Hanley,  2.5'^2  miles,  32  points; 
Rvan-Thomas,  2,582  mile.s,  35  points;  Walthour-Walker.  2,582  miles.  45  points;  Mltten-ilansen,  2,582 
miles.  54  points.  (The  scoring  for  points  In  this  race  In  the  last  hour  was  1  for  firsts.  2  for  seconds,  etc.) 
Root-Lawson,  fifth;  Cameron-Kaiser,  sixth:  Piercy-Bedell,  .seventh;  Madden-Eaton,  eighth;  Dupuy-Anderson, 
ninth;  Madonna-Ohrt,  tenth 

(Compiled  by  R.  F.  Kelsey.  Chairman  Board  of  Control,  National  Cycling  Association.) 

GYMNASTICS. 

Amateur  Athletic  Union  Championships,  held  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  26-27.  Results:  Rope 
■Climb — Won  by  R.  lUing;  second.  F.  Miller,  Olympic  Club;  third,  J  F.  Dunn,  New  York  \.  C.  Time — 73. 
'Tumbling — Won  bv  J  F.  Dunn.  New  York  A  C  ,  78  points;  second,  C.  T.  McAleer,  76  25  points;  third,  C. 
Boom,  73.50  points.  Indian  Club  Swinging — Won  by  J.  L  McLoud,  New  York  A  C  ,  92  points:  second, 
R.  Dutcher,  New  York  A.  C,  88  points:  third.  H  B.  Wolcott,  Pacific  Association,  65  points  Horizontal 
Bar — Won  by  F  Kanis,  Newark  Turn  Verein,  85  points;  second,  P.  Hoi,  Norwegian  Turn  &  A  C,  82.50 
points:  third.  C  Rottman,  Baltimore  Turn  Verein.  80  25  points.  Side  Horse — Won  by  F.  Kanis,  Newark 
Turn  Verein,  85.50  points:  second,  G  Rathgeb,  Los  Angeles  Turn  Verein,  84.25  points;  third,  C  Rottman, 
Baltimore  Turn  Verein,  79  50  points.  Long  Horse — Won  by  P.  Hoi.  Norwegian  Turn  <fc  A.  C,  84  50  points: 
second,  F.  Kanis,  Newark  Turn  Verein,  82.75  points:  third,  G.  Rathgeb.  Los  Angeles  Turn  Verein,  80.00 
points.  Parallel  Bars — Won  by  F  Kanis,  Newark  Turn  Verein,  86.75  points;  second,  P  Hoi,  Norwegian 
Turn  &  A  C,  85.25  points;  third,  G.  Rathgeb,  Los  Angeles  Turn  Verein,  84  50  points;  Flying  Rines^ 
Won  by  J.  D  Gleason,  Los  Angeles  Turn  Verein,  87.50  points;  second,  H  T.  Glass,  Southern  Pacific  As.socl- 
atlon,  82.25  points:  third,  R  Mauritzen,  Olympic  Club,  78.50  points,  .■\ll-.4round — Won  by  F  Kanis.  Newark 
Turn  Verein,  340  points:  .second.  G.  Rathgeb,  Los  Angeles  Turn  Verein,  328  50  points:  third,  P  Hoi,  Nor- 
wegian Turn  &  A    C,  325.25  points. 

MBtronolitan  Association  Cnampionships,  held  at  New  York  Turn  Verein  at  New  York  City,  March  16. 
Results:  Rope  Climb — vvon  by  F.  Seibert,  Grace  Club;  second.  T  R.  Leissring,  New  York  Turn  Verein; 
third.  B.  Williams,  National  A.  C.  Time — 7  2-5s.  Tumbling — Von  by  J.  F.  Dunn.  New  York  A.  C,  74 
points:  second,  George  L.  Becker,  National  A.  C  ,  59!^  points:  third,  W  A.  Yost,  Farlem  Y.  M.  C  A.,  59^ 
points.  Indian  Club  Swinging — Won  by  R.  W  Dutcher,  New  York  A.  C.  26 H  points:  .second,  A.  V  ilson, 
Jr.,  Swiss  Turn  Verein,  23  poin-ts:  third,  R.  M.  D  Richardson,  Rutgers  College.  22  K  points.  Horizontal 
Bar — Won  by  F   Kanis,  Newark  Turn  Verein,  81'/^  points;  second,  P   Hoi,  Norwegian  Turn  &  K.  C  ,  78H 

glints:  third,  T.  R.  Leissrin^.  New  York  Turn  Verein.  72 H  points  Side  Horse — Won  by  J  Oessv,  West 
id3  Y.  M  C.  A  ,  81  points;  second,  F  Kanis,  Newark  Turn  Verein,  77K  points:  third,  Joseph  Richter, 
Bohemian-American  W.  G.  A.,  73}^  points.  Long  Horse — Won  by  F  Kanis.  Newark  Turn  Verein,  85 5^ 
points;  second.  P.  Hoi,  Norwegian  Turn  &  A.  C,  83H  points;  third.  H  Schoettlin,  Swiss  Turn  Verein,  81 '4 
point?.  Parallel  Bars — Won  by  P.  Hoi,  Norwegian  Turn  &  A.  C  ,  86.35  points;  second,  F  Kanis,  Newark 
Turn  Verein.  85  25  points:  third,  H  Moeckley,  Swiss  Turn  Verein,  81.25  points.  Flying  Rin'js — Won  by 
Otto  Paul,  National  Turn  Verein.  80?i  points:  second,  J  A.  Campbell,  New  York  Turn  Verein.  75H  points; 
third,  B  Heer,  National  Turn  Verein.  69 H  points  All-.\round — Won  by  F  Kanis,  Newaik  Turn  Verein, 
330  75  points;  second.  P.  Hoi,  Norwegian  Turn  <t  A.  C  ,  303.35  points;  third,  J.  Oessy,  West  Sifle  Y.  M  C  A., 
291  li  points.  Points  Scored — Newark  Turn  Verein,  21;  Norwegian  Turn  &  A.  C.  21;  New  York  A  C  , 
II;  SwLsa  Turn  Verein,  9;  New  York  Turn  Verein.  8:  West  Side  Y  M  C  A.,  7:  National  \.  C,  5;  Grace 
Club,  5:  National  Turn  Verein,  7;  Rutgers  College,  2;  Harlem  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  2:  Bohemian-American  W  G.A., 
2;  Bohemian  Gvmnaslum  Association.  1;  Nluejv-Second  Street  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  1. 

Intercollegiate  Championships,  held  at  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  March  26.  Results: 
Team  Scores — Yale,  22  points;  Princeton.  17  points;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  9  points:  Amheist,  "i  points; 
New  York  University,  5  points;  Columbia.  1  point;  Harvard,  1  point;  Rutgers,  1  point.  Horizonlal  Bar — 
Won  by  A  Bradley,  Yale.  50  5  points;  second,  J.  Wlss,  Princeton,  50  points:  third.  H.  Williams,  Princiton, 
48  points  Side  Horse — Tie  between  E  Hogert,  Pennsylvania,  and  A.  Ralston,  Amherst.  48.8  points; 
third,  F.  Clarke,  Columbia.  47.25  points.  Parallel  Bars — Won  by  N  Labovitz,  Vale,  52  points:  second,  J. 
Wlss,  P'-lnceton,  50.6  points:  third,  L.  Gates,  Harvard,  49  points.  Flying  Rings — Won  by  S.  Kopchovsky, 
New  York  Universltv,  52  1  points:  second,  W.  Long,  Princeton,  50.9  points:  third.  J  Wlss,  Princeton,  49  05 
points.  Club  Swinging — Won  by  M.  Nutt.  Pennsylvania,  28  points:  second,  C.  Mathews,  Vale,  25  points; 
third,  R.  Richardson,  Rutgers,  23  points.  Tumbling — Won  by  H  Chism,  Yale,  51  points;  second,  G  McTer- 
nan.  Amherst,  47  5  points:  third.  J  Wiss,  Princeton.  45.3  points.  Individual  Championship — Won  by 
J.  Wi.s=i.  Princeton.  232.75  points:  second,  T  Means,  Yale,  199  8  points:  third,  .\  Bradley,  Yale,  195.7  points. 
Dual  Meets:  February  6 — Annapolis,  Md.  Annapolis  41,  New  York  University  10  February  10 — 
New  York  City  New  York  University  33.  Rut.ger8  21.  February  20 — New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Princeton 
334,  Rutgers  14'/^  Cambridge.  Mass.  Harvard  35.  Brown  19  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
■Columbia  31,  New  York  University  23.  Annapolis.  Md.  Naval  Academy  34.  Yale  24.  February  22-^ 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  Columbia  and  Pennsylvania,  tied,  27  each.  February  26 — New 
Haven,  Ct.  Yale  45.  Rutgers  9.  February  27 — Annapolis.  Md.  Naval  Academy  32.  Columbia  22. 
March  5 — Hanover,  N.  H  Dartmouth  and  Amherst,  tied,  27  each.  March  6 — New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Rutgers  28,  Columbia  26.  Annapolis,  Md  Naval  Academy  25,  Princeton  20.  Pennsylvania  7.  March  12 — • 
New  York  City  Amherst  28,  Columbia  26.  March  13— Philadelphia,  Pa.  Yale  35.  Pennsylvania  19. 
New  York  City.  New  York  University  33,  Amherst  21.  March  20 — Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  42, 
Dartmouth  12.  New  Haven.  Ct.  Yale  35,  Princeton  19.  New  York  City.  Pennsylvania  29,  New 
York  University  25. 
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Harness  Horse  Racing. 


HARNESS    HORSE    RACING. 

WORLD'S  TROTTING   RECORDS. 


1>«TAWC«- 

Name. 

Place. 

D.ile. 

Time. 

1  mile  (world^s record)... 

X    '*        in  fl.  rju^f    

Uhlan* 

Hamburg  Belie. . . 
XJIilan* 

!Lexineton.  Kv 

Oct.     8,1912 
Aug.  26,1909 
Aug.  24,1911 
Sept.  22,1910 
Oct.     8,1912 
Oct.    24,1903 
Oct.     9,1913 
Oct       2,1912 
Oct.      6,1913 
Oct.      6,1914 
Aug.  16,1916 
Sept.  15,1916 
Sept  30,1916 
Oct.   24,1903 
Nov. 11,1904 
Oct.    26,1904 
Aug.  20,1914 
Aug.  26.1909 
Oct.     y,19I4 
Oct     13,1910 
Oct.    20,1893 
July    1,1895 
Sept.  11,1899 
Nov.    2,1894 
Oct.    14,1893 
Nov.    2,1893 
Nov.  23,1878 
Oct.    31,1865 
Feb.  21,1857 
May    5.1846 
Nov.  12,1853 

1  58 

No.  Randall,  Ohio 

Goshen,  N.  Y 

■   ■ 

2.01M 
2.029i 
2  01 

1     *' 

on  half-mile  track. 
by  a  stallion 

"    geidiug 

"    mare 

(with  runn'gmate) 

by  a  yearling 

'    two-year-old  . 

•    tbree- year-old 

"    four-year-old 

"    five-year-old  . 

"    six-year-old   . 

to  high  wheel  sulky 

heats 

1     ** 

The  Harvester*  . . 
Uhlan*    

Columbus,  Ohio 

Lexington,  Ky 

1     '^ 

1  58 

1     '^ 
1     '^ 

Lon  Dillon* 

Ulilan* 

Memphis, Tenu  t 

Lexington,  Ky 

Lexington,  Kv 

Lexington,  Ky 

1  i>%l^ 
164^ 

2  16?< 
2  04J^ 

,  2.03i,ij 

1     ^* 
1     ^^ 

Airdale 

Peter  Volo 

.... 

1     ^* 

Lexington,  Ky 

C;ieveland,01iio 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Columbus,   Olilo 

Memphls,'l"enn  t    .  .  . 

Memphis,   Tenu 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Goshen,  N.  Y 

No.  Kandall,  Ohio  

Lexington, Kv 

Lexirigion,  Ky 

Peter  Volo \ 

Lou  Dillon* 

Lou  Dillon* 

Major  Delmar*.. 
Peter  Billiken"  t  • 
Hamburg  Belle. . 

Etawah 

The  Harvester* . 
/Nightingale*    ... 
I  Fairy  Wood.   .. 
fBertle  K  

1     *' 

1     '^ 

1     ^* 
1     ^^ 

Best  2 

■i.'^yi 

'i'oiii 

2.03><! 

i  2  02 

■  1.68>i 
2  01 
2  07 

2  01% 

4  liiU 
6  56)^ 

"    S 

"    

2  mi 

les    

3    " 

Nasliville,  Tenn.  (reg.) 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Blackpool,   England  t... 
San  Jose,  Cal.  (reg.). 
Oakland,  Cal.  (reg  )..  . 
New  York,  N.  Y.  (reg.)   . 
San  Francisco,  Cal  (reg.) 

Boston,  Ma.ss.  (reg.) 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Albany,  N.Y 

Centreville,  L.  I 

4    " 

7  16Jylj 

9  58 
10  12 
12  30M 
26  15 

6   " 
10    " 

Bishop  Hero 

fPa-scal*    

IController 

Capt.  McGowan*. . 

Gen.  Taylor*.... 

Ariel* 

Conqueror* 

20    " 

2i  23M 
58  25 

30    " 

1  47  .59 

50    " 

3  55  40^ 
8.55.53 

loo   " 

Trotting— To  Wnaton. 


1  mile  (against  time). 

I  <«  (4  *i 

1    "      In  a  race 

Best2  1ieats 

"    3     "      

2  miles 


5 
lU 
2U 


Lou  Dillon* 

Uhlan* 

Lou  Dillon  .  . 
Lou  Dillon  .  . 

Hopeful 

Pelegon 

Ed.  Bryan..   . 

Ed. Bryan 

Julia  Aldrich. 
Controller 


Memphis,  Tenn. t 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Memphis,  'I'enn 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Chicago,  111 

Belmont,  Phila. 

Point  Breeze,  Phila. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

San  Francisco,  Cal.. 
San  Francisco,  Cat.. 


Oct.  28,1 
Aug. 
Oct   21,1 
Oct.  21,1 
Oct.    12,: 
Oct.  20,1 
Nov.   8 
Aug.  2J 
June  15,: 
Apnl20,l 


1903 

,1911 

. 

,  1903 

1903 

204% 

,1878 

2  16^ 

217 

,1909 

,1905 

,1907 

,1858 

,1878 

2  (HI 

2.00 

2.04% 

2  04% 

2  17 

4. .38 

7.30^ 
13.03 
29  04^ 
58.67 


Trotting— Ily    Tf-mn.x. 


1  mile 

1    "    in  a  race  

1    "    road  wagon 

Best  3  heats  in  a  race.. 


fUhlan 1 

I  Lewis  Forrest.. ) 
f  Rose  l>eaf  .  ...  1 
(Sally  Simmons.  I 

(MandS.* \ 

lAldine* | 

/Arab 1 

IConde i 


Lexington,  Ky    

■ 
Columbus.  Ohio 

Fleetwood  Park,  N.  Y 

San  Franoisco.  Cal 


Oct.    11,1912 

Sept.  27,1894 

June  15,1883 

Nov  26.1887 

2.29M 

2.23 

2  03^ 
2.16M 
2.15^ 
2  18% 


•Against  time.    tPaced  by  runner  to  sulky  carrying  wind  or  dust  shield,  runner  pieceding  Hotter. 
IHalf  mile  track. 

WORLD'S  PACING  RECORDS. 


DiSTANCa. 

Name. 

Mmi 

le 

Dan  Patch 

1  mil 

e 

Dan  Patch* 

1    ^* 

by  a  stallion 

Dan  Patch* 

1  *^* 

Directum  I 

1    '* 

by  a  gelding 

Prince  Alert* 

1    ** 

in  the  open 

Directum  I 

1     '^ 

by  a  mare 

Dariel 

1    *' 

(half  mile  track) 

Dan  Patch 

1    ^^ 

in  a  race 

yearling  filly 

Directum  T  

1    ** 

RoseMcGee 

1    " 

yearling  colt 

Frank  Perry 

1    li 

two-year-old 

Directly*  

Fleta  nillon*.  ... 

1    ^^ 

three- vear-old 

.\nna  Bradford  ... 

1    ^^ 

fonr-year-old 

William 

1    " 

high- wheel  sulky  . 
es 

Dan  Patch* 

2rai 

Dan  Patch* 

3    *' 

/Joe  Jeffoi-son* 

1  James  K.  Polk... 



4    " 

Joe.Tefl'erson* 

5    '* 

Fis)ierman     

Best2>if*ats 

(t 

3     '•       

William 

riaci" 


Memphis,  -Tenn 

St.  Paul, Minn,  t 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  t. 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

New  York.N.  Y.1 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Memphi.'!,  Tenn 

.411entown,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Lexington,  K.v 

Lexington,  Ky 

Galeshurg,  111 

I-exingt«n,  Ky 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Macon,  Ga.t 

Macon,  Ga.t 

Knoxville,  Iowa  (reg. )  . 
Centreville,  I<  I.  (reg.)    . 
Knoxville,  Towa  (reg. ).. 
San  Francisco, Cal.  (reg.) 

Cnlumhns.  Ohio 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  ... 


Date. 


Oct. 

Sept 

Sept 

Sept. 

Sept 

Sept 

Oct. 

Sept 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Nov 

Nr)V. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Aug. 


27.1903 
8.1906 
8,1906 

I5,191.T 

2;^.  i9o:! 

,30, 1914 
24.1903 
21,1905 
30,1914 
12,1914 
12,1911 
20,1894 

6.1909 
29,1914 

5  1914 
30,1903 
30,1903 

6.1891 
13,1847 
13.1891 
19,1874 
30,1914 

5,1»14 


Time. 


2.00)i 


158 
2  00 


56 
1  hoM 
1  56Ji 
1.5644 
1  57 

1  58 

2  00^ 
2  02 
158 

2  19M 

2  15 

2  07% 

2  08% 

2.00% 

2  00 

2.04% 

4  17 

7.33M 

7  44 
10.10 
13.03^ 

2.00 

2.02^ 


JLawn  Tennis. 
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HARNESS    HORSE    RACING — Continued. 


To  Wajfon. 


Distance. 


1  mile  (against  time) 
1    "     Id  a  race  .     .. 
2mile3 

3  "      

4  '*      

5  "      

Best2heats 

"    3      "    


•I: 


Name. 


Place. 


Dale. 


iDan  Patch* iMemphis,  Tenn.  .  . 

Angus  Pointer    ...|Memphis,  Tenn. .  . 

Young  America  ..  | „ 

Longfellow  .     Sacramento,  Cal 

liOngfellow  ..  .      .San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Lady  St  Clair San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Edith  W (Memphis,  Tenn 

Johnston Ist.  Paul,  Minn 


Oct. 
Oct. 


27,1903 
20,1904 


By  a  Team. 


Sept.  7.1869 
Dec  31,1869 
Dec.  11,1874 
Oct.  22,1902 
Sept.  16.1887 


Time. 

1.67« 
2.04Ji 

4.681.1J 

7.5:j 

10.42>^ 

12  54% 

, 

2  Oo^i 

2.0.T« 

2.1BW 

2.I0H 

2.1dM 

imile I  {  airG"!©.*!  .■;■..;  }|Columbus,  Ohio jOct.    1,  1912|  . 


2.02 


•Against  time.   tPaced  bv  runner  to  sulky  carrying  a  wind  or  a  dust  shield,  the  runner  preceding 
the  pacer.    *  

RESULTS  OF   IMPORTANT   RACES. 
(Figures  denote  position  of  winner  In  heats,  followed  by  times  of  heats.) 

Peter  Scott  1,1,1:  Worthy  Prince  3,  2,  2;  Bonnlngton 
2,  3,  4     Time— 2  09,  2.07M,  2.07Ji. 

September  8,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — ;Pacing,  Western 
Horsemen  Futurity,  for  3-year -olds,  stakes  $3,510.88: 
General  Todd  1,  1;  Mlas  Harris  B.  2,  2;  Arkancello 

4,  3.     Time— 2  05 K,  2.04 M. 
September  9,  Hartford,  Ct. — -To  beat  Charter  Oak 

Park  track  record  (pacing)  of  2  minutes,  established 
in  1899  by  Star  Pointer:  Directum  I.  Time,  accom- 
panied by  a  runner — 1.58H. 

September  15,  Syracuse,  N.  Y — American  Horse 
Breeder  Futurity,  for  2-year-olds,  best  2  In  3  heats, 
purse  $5,000:  Walnut  Tree  1,  1;  Atlantika  2,  2; 
Blngen  Silk  3,  3.     Time— 2  12 K.  2.13. 

2.11  cla.°3 — Pacing,  The  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
3  heats,  purse  S5,000:  Russell  Boy  6,  1,  1:  Hal  Boy 
1,2,2:  Aconit*  2,  3,  4.    Time — 2.02^,2  02^^,2.03)4. 

2.14  class — Trotting,  Empire  State  Stakes,  3  heats, 
purse  810,000:  Peter  Scott  1,  1,  1:  Worthy  Prince  2, 

5,  2:  Bronaon  8,  2,  7     Time — 2.05J^.  2  05 '4,  2  0654- 
To  beat  track  pacing  record  of  1  59 H:  Directum  I. 

won.   Time,  by  quarters — 0  29H,058V^,  1.27,  1  56-K. 

To  beat  track  amateur  trotting  record  of  2.07: 

Peter  Mo  won     Time,  by  quarters — 0.31H,  1.03 vi. 

1  35H,  2.00>4. 
To  beat  world's  record  4-year-old  trotting  stallions, 

2  02:  Peter  Volo  won.  Time,  by  quarters — 0.3054, 
104>4,  l.*31J4,  2  02. 

September  21,  Columbus,  Ohio — Horse  Review 
Futurity,  3-year-old  trotters,  best  2  in  3,  purse  S8,000: 
Mary  Putney  1,  1;  Colorado  Range  4,  2;  Deroche 
2,5.     Time — 2.08M.2  08K 

Hoster-Columbus  Breweries  Stakes,  2.14  trotters, 

3  In  5,  SIO.OOO:  Poter  Scott  1,  1,  1;  Mabel  Trask  2,  2, 
7;  Lettie  Lee  4.  3.  2.    Time — 2.07,  2.08 M.  2.08 

September  22 — Hotel  Hartman  Stakes,  2.13  pacers, 
3  In  5,  purse  §5,000:  Hal  Boy  1,  1,  1;  Judge  Ormond 
4,  2,  2;  Aconite  2,  3,  3.    Time — 2.09,  2.07H,  2.07. 

September  29 — Horseman  Futurity,  3-year-old 
trotters,  3  heats,  $10,000:  Mary  Putney  6,  1,  1; 
Humfast  1,  2,  7;  Colorado  Range,  2.  5.  2.  Time — • 
2  09Ji,  2.07K.  2.08!^. 

October  4,  Lexington,  Ky. — Castleton  Cup,  free- 
for-all  trot,  2  in  3,  ?3,000:  Peter  Volo  1,  1;  Margaret 
Druien  2,  3;  Ro.ss  B.5,  2      Time — 2.02H,  2.02'4. 

October  5 — The  Kentucky  Futurity,  trotting,  for 
3-yRar-olds,  2  in  3,  stakes  $14,000:  Mary  Putney  1,  1; 
Humfast  2,  2;  Colorado  Range  3,  3  Time — 2.08M, 
2  05J^. 

October  6 — The  Kentucky  Futurity  for  2-year-old 
trotters,  2  In  3,  purse  S5,000:  Volga  1,  1;  Walnut  Tree 
2,  2;  Bingen  Silk  3,  3.    Time  2.0754,  2  0954. 

October  7— The  Transylvania,  for  2.08  trotters,  3 
in  5,  $5,000:  Peter  Scott  1,  1,  1;  Worthy  Prince  2,  2, 
7 :  Lizzie  Brown  3, 5, 2.    Time — 2.06  J4 , 2.05  J4 , 2.0654 


June  12,  Exposition  Track,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — 
2.10  trotting;  stake  S20,000:  Sprlggan  1,  1,  1;  Vir- 
ginia Barnette  2,  3,  3:  Peter  McCormlck  9,  4,  2. 
Time— 2.08>i,  2.095^,  2  08H. 

Third  race — Free  for  all  pacing;  S5,000:  Leata  J. 
1,  2,  3;  White  Sox  7,  1,  4;  Clara  Mack,  5,  5,  1.  Time 
— 2.06M.  2.06,  2.065i. 

June  19—2  06  pace,  stake  $20,000:  White  Sox  1, 

1,  3,  5,  2;  Hal  Boy  4,  2,  6,  1,  1;  O  U  C  2,  11,  1,  4,  3. 
Time— 2.05K,  2.05 J4.  2.07K,  2.07K,  2.09J4. 

July  27,  Detroit,  Mich — Chamber  of  Commerce 
Stakes,  2.07  pace,  3  in  5,  purse  S5.000:  Single  G.  1, 1, 
1;  Rastus  5,  3,  3:  Judge  Ormond  8,  2,  4.  Time— 
2.03'4,  2.03>4,  2.05H. 

July  30 — Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Stakes; 
$10,000;  2.08  trot:  Lee  Axworthy  1,  1,  1;  Peter  Scott 

2,  2,  2;  Worthy  Prince  3,  4,  3.  Time— 2.06)4.  2.0454, 
2.0454. 

July  31 — Free-for-all  pace,  three  beats;  purse 
85,000:  William  2,  1,  1;  Directum  I.  1,  3,  4;  Flower 
Direct  3,  2,  2.    Time — 2  OO^i ,  2  02,  2.04. 

August  7,  Kalamazoo,  Mich  — -2.08  trot.  Paper 
Mill  States,  3  in  5.  purse  SIO.OOO:  Peter  Scott  1,  1,  1; 
Worthy  Prince  4,  2,  3;  King  Clansman  5,  4,  2. 
Time— 2.0854,  2  0554,  2.06'4. 

August  10,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.— 2  08  trot.  Fur- 
niture Manufacturers'  Stakes,  $5,000,  3  in  5:  Peter 
Scott  2,  1,  1,  1;  Worthy  Prince  3,  2,  2,  2;  King  Clans- 
man 5,  3,  4.  3     Time— 2.0434.  2.05)4,  2.05H,  2.05^. 

August  11 — The  Matron  Stakes,  purse  $7,500; 
3-year-old  trot;  2  in  3:  Rustleoat  1,  1;  Native  Spirit 

3,  2;  Henry  Todd  2,  4      Time— 2.08H.  2.08H. 
Augu.st  16,  Cleveland,  Ohio — Match  race,  trotting; 

purse  S5,000:  Lee  Axworthy  2,  1,  1;  Peter  Volo  1,  2, 
2.    Time— 2.02,  2.03K,  2.04 J4. 

Match  race,  pacing:  purse  35,000:  William  1,  1; 
Directum  I.  2,  2.     Time— 1  58H,  2  00. 

August  20,  Montreal.  Canada — King  George 
Stakes,  2.08  trot— Won  by  Peter  Scott,  in  straight 
heats;  best  time,  2.09 H. 

August  24 — Special  match  race.  2  In  3,  $5,000 
(unfinished):  William  1;  Directum  I.  2.    Time — 2  04. 

August  27 — Second  and  third  heats:  William  1,  1; 
Directum  I.  2,  2      Time— 2.04,  2.0014- 

AuBust  31,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. — Trotting,  2.08  class, 
purse  .S5.000,  3  in  5:  Peter  Scott  1,  1,  1;  Worthy 
Prince  3,  2,  2;  Lee  Axworthy  2,  3,  3.  Time— 2  09>^, 
2  10,  2.0954- 

September  1 — -Three-year-olds,  trotting,  American 
Association  Trotting  Horse  Breeders'  Futurity,  value 
S10,435.  best  2  in  3  heats:  Henry  Todd  1,  1;  The 
Colorado  Bell  3,  2;  Deroche  2,  4.  Time— 2.1154, 
2.12H. 

September  6,  Hartford,  QX. — Trotting,  the  Charter 
Oak  Stakes,  2.08  class,  best  3  In  5,  purse  $5,000. 


LAWN 

NATIONAL  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
Thirty-Fourth  annual  championship  tournament. 
United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association,  held  at 
Forest  Hills,  Long  Island,  September  4-9.  Champion 
in  singles  required  to  play  through.  William  M. 
Johnston  of  Sai  Francisco  won  singles  title,  defeating 
Maurice  E.  McLoughlin  in  final  round,  1 — 6,  6 — 0, 
7 — 5,  10 — 8.  WiUlam  M.  Johnston  and  Clarence 
J.  Grlffln  defeated  the  defenders.  Maurice  E.  Mc- 
Loughlin and  Thomas  C.  Bundy,  all  of  San  Francl.sco, 
Cal.,  in  the  challenge  round  of  the  national  doubles, 
2—6,  6—3,  6—4,  3 — 6,  6 — 3.     For  previous  winners 

see  1915  ALMANAC. 


TENNIS. 

Women's  national  championships,  held  at  Philadel- 
phia, June  12.  Singles — final  round:  Miss  MoUa 
Bjurstedt  of  Norway  defeated  Mrs.  G.  Wightmah, 
4 — 6,  6—2,  6—0.  Doubles — final  round:  Mrs. 
Wightman  and  Miss  Sears  defeated  Mrs.  M.  McLean 
and  Mrs.  G.  M.  Chapman,  10—8,  6 — 2.  Mixed 
doubles — final  round:  Mrs.  Wightman  and  Harry  C 
Johnson  defeated  Miss  Molla  Bjurstedt  and  Irving 
C.  Wright,  6 — 0,  6—1. 

Clay  court  championships.  United  States  Lawn 
Tennis  Association,  held  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  26. 
Singles — final  round:  R.  Norrls  Williams  defeated 
George  M.  Church,  7 — 5,  6 — 3,  2 — 6,  8 — 6.     Doubles 
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—  final  round:  G.  M  Church  and  Dean  Mathey 
defeated  R.  N.  Willianis  and  W.  M.  Washburn, 
6 — 3  6 — 3.  Women's  singles — final  round:  Miss 
M.  Bjurstedt  defeated  Mrs.  G  M.  Wightman,  3 — 6, 
6 — 1,  6 — 3  Mixed  doubles — final  round:  Mrs. 
G.  M.  Wightman  and  H.  C  Johnson  defeated  Miss 
Cassel  and  Percy  Siverd,  6 — 2,  6 — 0. 

National  Indoor  championship.  New  York  City, 
February  14.  Singles — final  round:  Gustavo  F. 
Touchard  defeated  Arthur  M.  Lovibond,  6 — 3, 
6 — 2,  3 — 6,  6 — 2.  Doubles — final  round:  G.  F 
Touchard  and  W.  M  Washburn  defeated  T.  R. 
Pell  and  Karl  H.  Behr,  7-5,  3—6,  3—6,  6—2,  6—3. 
For  previous  winners  see  1915  Almanac 

Women's  national  Indoor  championship,  held  in 
New  Yorlc  Cltv,  March  5.  Singles — final  round: 
Miss  Molla  Bjurstedt  defeated  Miss  Marie  Wagner, 
6 — 4,  6 — 4  Doubles — Mrs.  Marshall  McLean  and 
M^s.  S.  F.  Weaver  defeated  Miss  Molla  Bjurstedt 
and  Miss  Florence  Ballln,  3—6,  8 — 6,  6—2 

Panama-Pacific  Exposition  champioaships,  held 
at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  10-18.  Men's  singles — 
Maurice  E.  McLoughlin  defeated  William  M.  John- 
ston, 7 — 9,  4 — 6,  8 — 6,  6 — 2,  6—4.  Men's  doubles- 
Johnston  and  Strachan  defeated  Church  and  Mathey, 
6 — 2,  2 — 6,  7 — 5,  6 — 1.  Women's  singles — Miss 
Anita  Myera  defeated  Miss  Marjorle  Wale,  6 — 4, 
6—2. 

Intercollegiate  championships,  held  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  September  15-18.  Singles— R.  Norris 
Williams,  Harvard,  defeated  Leonard  Beekman, 
Princeton,  6 — 2,  6 — 1,  6 — 2.  Doubles — Williams 
and  Harte,  Jr.,  Harvard,  defeated  Caner  and  Curtis, 
Harvard. 

Interscholastlc  championship  singles,  held  at 
Forest  Hills,  L.  I.,  September  4 — Harold  A.  Throck- 
morton, Woodbridge  High  School.  N.  J.,  defeated 
C.  S  Garland,  Edgewood  High  School,  6 — 3,  7 — 5, 
2—6,  6—3. 

DAVIS  CUP  CONTESTS. 

No  challenge  was  issued  owing  to  the  war.  The 
trophy  remains  in  Australia.  For  previous  win- 
ners see  1915  Almanac. 

STATE  AND  SECTIONAL  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Metropolitan  men's  singles — W.  M.  Washburn 
defeated  Robert  Le  Roy,  6 — 1,  6 — 3,  7 — 5  Men's 
doubles — H.  H.  Hackett  and  W.  M.  Hall  defeated 
A.  H.  Lovibond  and  J.  H  Steinkampf.  10 — 8,  6 — 3, 
6--0.  Women's  smgles — Miss  Molla  Ijjurstedt, 
Norway,  defeated  Mrs  Barger  Wallach,  6 — 3,  6 — -1. 
Women's  doubles — Mrs.  McLean  and  Mrs.  Miles 
defeated  Miss  Bjurstedt  and  Miss  Ballln,  6 — 2,  6 — 1. 
Mixed   doubles — Miss   Molla  Bjurstedt  and   F.   C. 

TERRITORY" 

(Statement  prepared  by  Charles 
Alaska  was  purchased  in  1867  for  $7,200,000,  and 
since  that  time  has  yielded  over  slxty-sIx  times  its 
purchase  price.  Congress  did  not  pay  any  attention 
to  Alaska  for  the  first  seventeen  years  of  its  existence. 
From  the  date  of  its  purchase  until  1877  a  Collector 
of  Customs  and  some  troops  were  the  sole  representa- 
tives of  the  Territory.  However.-since  1867  (and  by 
far  the  greater  portion  since  1899,  or  only  fifteen 
years),  according  to  official  documents,  Its  output 
has  been: 

Gold $244,292,540 

Silver 2.'>51.191 

Copper 20,292,860 

Other  minerals 2,202,120 

Fisheries  and  furs 279,379,490 

Other  merchandise 1.226,132 

Total $549,644,333 

Alaska  Is  situated  In  approximately  the  same  lati- 
tude as  the  Scandinavian  countries,  but  the  climate  Is 
much  milder,  especially  along  the  coast,  where  there 
is  an  unusually  large  amount  of  rain  fall. 

The  Agricultural  Department  has  established  suc- 
cessful experimental  stations  at  various  points  within 
the  Territory,  demonstrating  that  vegetables,  grains, 
grasses,  and  live  stock  are  adapted  to  the  climate. 

Next  to  mining,  the  fisheries  are  the  most  productive 
industry  in  the  Territory. 

The  first  arterial  route  of  a  Government  railroad 
in  Alaska,  reaching  from  the  coast  to  navigable 
waters  of  the  Interior,  was  designated  by  the  President 
on  April  11,  1915.  Starting  from  Seward,  on  Resur- 
rection Bay,  the  route  follows  the  line  of  the  Alaska 
Northern  Railroad  (acquired  by  purchase)  to  Mile 


loman  defeated  Mrs.  Marshall  McLean  and  Dean. 
Mathey,  4 — 6,  6 — 1,  6 — 4.  Junior  men's  singles — 
C.  S.  Garland  defeated  L.  M.  Banks,  6 — 2,  6 — 1, 
6—2  Doubles — C.  S  Garland  and  W.  L  Pitt  de- 
feated G.  P  Throckmorton  and  H.  W.  Forster,  1 — 6, 
7—5,  6—3,  5—7,  6—2. 

Long  Island  men's  singles — S.  H  Voshell  defeated 
G.  A  L.  Dlonne,  6—0,  6 — 4,  3 — 6,  6 — 2.  Men's 
doubles — Ralph  Baggs  and  W.  Halsey  Wood  de- 
feated Lincoln  Reimer  and  Charles  Chambers,  2 — 6, 
1—6,  8—6,  9—7,  9—7. 

Westchester  County  men's  singles — Francis  T. 
Hunter  defeated  Herbert  W.  Forster,  -6—4,  6 — 3. 
Men's  doubles — Francis  T.  Hunter  and  Abraham 
Ba.ssford,  Jr  ,  defeated  William  Rand,  3d,  and  R  C. 
Rand,  6 — 1,  (5 — 4,  6 — 4.  Women's  singles — Mrs. 
Royal  Victor  defeated  Miss  Bessie  Holden,  6 — 0, 
2—6,  7—5. 

Bronx  County  men's  singles — Vanderbllt  Ward 
defeated  J.  H.  Steinkampf,  6 — 2,  6 — 1,  6—3.  Men's 
doubles — Wylie  C.  Grant  and  Benjamin  M.  Phillips 
defeated  Dr  William  Rosenbaum  and  A.  J  Osten- 
dorf,  6—3.  8—10,  1—6,  7—5,  6—1. 

Middle  States  men's  singles— Karl  K  Behr  de- 
feated Harold  A.  Throckmorton,  6 — 4,  7  —  5,  4 — 6 
4 — 6,  6 — 3  Men's  doubles — Karl  H.  Behr  and 
Theodore  R.  Pell,  holders,  defeated  Charles  M  Bull, 
Jr  ,  and  C  Frederick  Watson.  Jr.,  6—2,  6 — 3.  2 — 6. 
6 — 4  Women's  singles — Mi'^  Molla  Bjurstedt  de- 
feated Miss  Ina  A.  Kissel,  6 — 1,  6 — 3.  Women's 
doubles — Miss  Molla  Bjurstedt  and  Miss  Clare  Cas- 
sel defeated  Miss  Ina  A.  Kissel  and  Miss  Florence 
Ballln,  6—0,  6 — 4. 

New  Jersey  State  men's  singles — Gustave  F. 
Touchard  defeated  Ccdric  A.  Major,  (3 — 3,  6 — 2, 
2 — 6,  6 — 3.  Women's  singles — Mrs.  Marshall  Mc- 
Lean defeated  Miss  Marie  Wagner,  6 — 1,  6 — 2. 
Mixed  doubles — Mi.ss  Wagner  and  Mr  Kidder  de- 
feated Miss  Katharine  Browning  and  A  F.  Thurber, 
6 — 3,  2 — 6,  6 — 3.  Women's  doubles — Mrs  Mar- 
shall McLean  and  Mrs.  George  W^.  Chapman  de- 
feated Mrs.  William  H.  Pouch  and  Miss  Edith 
Handy,  5—7,  6—2.  6—3. 

Pennsylvania  State  men's  singles — J.  J.  Armstrong 
defeated  W.  F.  Johnson,  7 — 5,  8 — 10,  6 — 2.  Men's 
doubles — W.  F.  Johnson  and  A.  D  Thayer  defeated 
Dr.  B.  B.  Dewhurst  and  J   R.  Carpenter,  7 — 5,  6 — 3. 

Masschusetts  men's  singles — G.  P.  Gardner,  Jr., 
defeated  N.  W  Miles,  6—3,  3—6,  5—7,  6—4,  6—4. 
Men's  doubles — I.  C.  Wright  and  H.  C.  Johnson 
defeated  J.  W  Foster  and  R.  M.  Currier,  6 — 0,  7 — 9, 
2—6.  6—3,  6—2. 

New  England  men's  singles — F.  H.  Harris  de- 
feated A.  W.  Merrlam. 

OF    ALASKA. 

E.  Davidson,  Secretary  of  Alaska) 
72  on  Turnagaln  Arm  of  Cook's  Inlet;  thence  follow- 
ing the  north  shore  of  the  arm  to  Snip  Creek;  thence 
in  a  generally  northerly  direction  along  Knik  Arm 
and  the  easterly  side  of  the  Susitna  Valley  to  Broad 
Pass  in  the  Alaska  range  of  mountains  and  the  iiead- 
waters  of  the  Nenana  River:  thence  down  the  river 
to  the  Tanana  Valley  and  Falrbanlts,  a  total  distance 
of  471  miles,  with  a  spur  of  38  miles  from  a  point 
noar  the  head  of  Knik  Arm  to  the  Matanuska  coal 
field  The  estimated  cost  of  this  system  Is  $26,800,- 
000.  Congress  authorized  the  construction  of 
Government  railroads  in  Alaska  to  the  extent  of 
835,000,000,  which  leaves  a  balance  of  $8,200,000 
available  for  other  routes  or  branches. 

The  large  and  extensive  coal  fields — the  Bering 
River,  the  Matanuska  Valley,  and  the  Nenana 
fields — containing  deooslts  of  high  grade  character, 
were  subdivided  into  townships  by  Government  sur- 
veyors during  the  Summer  of  1915  A  portion  of 
these  and  other  fields  contain  low  grade  deposits 
known  as  lignite. 

The  route  of  the  railroad  will  open  up  the  develop- 
ment of  the  coal  fields,  as  well  as  make  available  for 
settlement  the  many  thousands  of  acres  of  agricul- 
tural lands,  not  to  speak  of  the  Immense  regions 
known  to  be  highly  mineralized,  which  the  lack  of 
transportation  facilities  heretofore  has  prevented  the 
extraction  of  minerals  except  at  a  loss.  Every  one 
familiar  with  Alaska  is  confident  that  the  building  of 
the  road  will  revolutionize  conditions  In  the  North. 

The  principal  shipments  from  Alaska  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1915,  were:  Gold,  $15,180,824: 
fl.sh  (salmon,  canned,  and  all  other),  valued  at  $19,- 
224,849;  copper.  $5,182,004;  and  sUyer  ore,  $251,136. 


Comparative    Wholesale   Prices  of  Commodities. 
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COMPARATIVE    WHOLESALE    PRICES    OF    COMMODITIES. 

QUOTATIONS    RULING    FOR    STANDARD    GRADES      I90v/    TO    1915. 

The  following  table  from  "Bradstreet's  Journal'    shows  average  ruling  prices  for  107  commodltlea 
!n  the  United  States  at  various  periods  from  1900  to  1915' 


1900. 

1910. 

1912 

1913 

1«14. 

1915. 

Commodities. 

Feb.   1 

Nov   1 

Nov    1 

Nov    1 

Nov    1. 

Nov.  1. 

BRBADSTUFFS. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red  Winter.  In  elevator,  per  buah. 

SO. 75125 

$0  96 

SI   06 

SO  98 

$1,215 

$1  25 

Corn.  No.  2,  ml-xed.  In  elevator,  per  bush 

40 

5675 

.70 

80 

.83 

76 

Oats.  No.  2,  mixed.  In  elevator,  per  bush. 

285 

34 

.38 

445 

.63 

415 

Barley,  No.  2  (Milwaukee),  per    bush 

Rye,  Western,  per  bush 

Flour,  straight  Winter,  per  barrel 

.46 

.61 

3.40 

71 
865 
4.25 

74 

75 

4  65 

79 

70 

4.15 

.78 
1.03 
5.10 

64 
1  08 
5  20 

LIVE    STOCK. 

Beeves,  best,  native  steers  iChlc),  per  100  lbs. . 

6.35 

7.55 

11  00 

9.70 

10.90 

10  30 

Sheep,  prime  (Chic),  per    100  lbs 

6.25 

4   30 

4  55 

5.15 

6  00 

6  60 

Hogg,  prime  (Chic),  per   100  lbs 

Horses,  average  com.  to  best  (Chic),  per  bead. . 

4.90 
185.00 

8  60 
195  00 

8.00 
200.00 

8.00 
200.00 

7   25 
200.00 

7  50 
180  00 

PROVISIONS   AND   GROCERIES. 

Ttppf    parea.sse^   (Chic  ).   oer   lb    .           

0775 
.0625 

.095 
.1175 

1225 
.1176 

.125 
.1200 

1250 
.11125 

1200 

Hogs,  market  pigs,  carcasses  (Chic  ),  per  lb.  . . 

1126 

jMutton,  carcasses   (Chic),   per  lb     

0825 

.11 

.10 

.1200 

.  1225 

1360 

Milk  (New  York),   per   quart 

.03775 

.04776 

04775 

0505 

.0576 

06 

Eggs,  State,  fresh   (New  York),  per  dozen...    . 

.19 

34 

40 

38 

34 

36 

Bread  (New  York),  per  loal 

.04 

04 

04 

04 

04 

04 

Beef,  family,  per  barrel 

11   00 

19  50 

22  00 

19  00 

24  00 

18  00 

Pork,  new  mess,  per  barrel 

10  51 

20.00 

18  75 

23  25 

20.50 

17  00 

Bacon,  short  ribs,  smoked  (Chic  ),  per  lb 

.0625 

1175 

12 

1250 

1375 

.11875 

Haras,  smoked,  per  lb 

.0975 

16 

.14 

16 

.165 

17 

Lard,  Western  steam,  per  lb 

.0615 

1215 

.11 

1070 

.1090 

0916 

Butter,  creamery.  State,  best,  per  lb 

Cheese,  choice  EasS  factory,  per  lb 

.25 

325 

.32 

32 

.335 

2875 

.1275 

1525 

1775 

155 

16 

1575 

Mackerel,  No.  ],  bays  (Boston),  per  barrel 

28  00 

20.00 

25  00 

12  00 

16  00 

21  00 

Codfish,  large  dried,   per  quintal 

i  50 

750 

6  00 

8.00 

8.00 

8  00 

Coffee.  Rio,  No.  7,  per  lb      

08375 

11 

15125 

.1075 

06375 

•0^,. 

.Sugar,   granulated,    per   lb 

0515 

046 

0490 

.0435 

.0640 

0515 

Tea.  .Formosa  Oolong,  superior,  per  lb.. 

.255 

.16 

.165 

.17 

.18 

186 

Molasses.  New  Orleans,  prime,  per  gallon 

44 

32 

.37 

35 

.50 

40     - 

Salt,  fine  domestic,  sacks,  224  pounds 

1.05 

.80 

1   08 

1.08 

1.08 

1.10 

Rice,  domestic,  good,  per  lb 

.0425 

045 

.0525 

065 

.0575 

05875 

Beans  (New  York),  choice  marrow,  per  100  lbs 

2.25 

2   80 

4  95 

5  35 

6  00 

8.26 

Peas,  chol-e  (New  York),  per  100  lbs.  . 

1   30 

2  45 

4   90 

3  00 

3   75 

4  95 

Potatoes.  E.<vstern,   per   180  lbs 

1.60 

1   25 

1.50 

2   10 

1   50 

2.50 

FRESH  AND  DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples   (State),  per    barrel    

4  50 

3  00 

2.00 

2  50 

1.60 

2.50 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  fancy,  per  barrel.    .. 

S  00 

4  50 

5.50 

5  50 

2  50 

6  50 

Peanuts,  best  Virginia,  In  hull,  per  lb 

035 

045 

.0525 

.055 

055 

0475 

I^emons,  choice,   per  bo.x,  300s 

2    10 

5.25 

4.50 

5.50 

3  50 

t4.00 

Raisins    iaver    ner   lb                   

.0775 
.045 

09 
.075 

.095 
.08375 

.0725 
.06375 

.07 
.0625 

.085 

Currants,  neiv,  dried,  per  lb 

12 

HIDES    AND   LE.ATHER. 

Native  steer  hides.  No.  1,  per  lb 

.1325 

.145 

.1975 

.1975 

2075 

26 

Hemlock,  packer,  middleweight.  No.  1,  per  lb 

.26 

24 

.29 

.31 

.32 

.34 

Union,  middle  backs,  tannery  run,  per  lb  .    . 

.37 

.32 

.40 

.40 

.42 

47 

Oak.  scoured  backs.  No.   1.  per  lb 

.41 

.38 

.42 

.46 

.47 

.61 

RAW  AND  MANUFACTURED  TEXTILES. 

Cotton,  middling  uplands,   per  lb 

0825 

1455 

.1175 

.1410 

t  0760 

1195 

Wool.  Ohio  &  Pa.  X,  washed  (Boston),  per  lb    . 

34 

29 

28 

.23 

28 

.30 

Wool,  Aust.,  super  combing,  per  lb.  scoured 

90 

85 

86 

.85 

70 

78 

Heran     Manila     ner   lb                 

.145 
0375 

06 
0425 

10125 
05875 

.07625 
.08 

.065 
0425 

0925 

.hue,  average  of  grades,  per  lb 

0675 

.Silk,  best  No    1,  lilature,  per  lb 

5  20 

3  675 

3  625 

3  875 

2  85 

3  75 

I''lax,  New  Zealand,  spot,  per  lb 

085 

05 

0775 

.06125 

0650 

0776 

Print  cloths,  C4s  (Boston),  per  yard 

0325 

0375 

04 

04 

.03 

.0.3626 

Standard  sheetings  (Boston),  per  yard 

0625 

0775 

0775 

.0825 

675 

.0750 

Glngha-ns,  ATiosk.  Staple  (Boston),  per  yard    . 

055 

.07 

.0625 

065 

.625 

.0675 

Cotton  sheetings.  Southern.  3  yards,  per  yard  . . 

0575 

OS 

.0725 

.08 

.06 

0725 

METALS. 

Iron  ore,  old  range,  Bessemer,  hematite,  per  ton 

6  50 

5.00 

4  25 

4.40 

3  75 

3  75 

Pig,  Xo   1,  foundry.  Eastern  (N.  Y.),  per  ton.. 

■25  00 

15  75 

18  25 

16   13 

14  60 

16  75 

Pig,  Xo.  2.  foundry.  Southern  (Blrm  ),  per  ton.. 

17   50 

11   00 

14  00 

11   00 

10.00 

13  00 

Pig,  Hesse'ner  (Pittsburgh),  per  ton 

25  00 

15  90 

17  90 

16   15 

14.65 

16  95 

steel  billets,  Besserner  (Pittsburgh),  per  ton.    . 

35  00 

23   50 

27  00 

22  00 

19  50 

25.00 

Steel  rails.  Standard  (Pittsburgh),  per  ton.  . 

35  00 

28   00 

28  00 

28  00 

28.00 

28  00 

Tin  plates.  American  (Pittsburgh),  per  100  lbs 

4  65 

3   60 

3.60 

3  40 

3.30 

3  10 

Steel  beams  (Pittsburgh),  per  ton 

45  00 

27   00 

29  00 

27.00 

22  00 

26  00 

Silver,  commercial  bars  (N.Y.),    per  ounce.  .  . 

.60375 

56 

.625 

.59625 

.48125 

.49625 

Copper,  Electrolytic  (N.  Y.),  per  lb 

Lead.  pig.  Western  (New  York),  per  lb 

.1625 

128125 

.175625 

.1650 

.1125 

.17875 

.04675 

.0440 

04975 

.043375 

.035 

.0490 

Tin.  pig,  spot  (New  York),  per  lb 

.275 

.3675 

5025 

.40 

.2975 

. 35875 

Quicksilver  (San  Fran.),  per  Hask,  75  pounds. 

51.00 

45.00 

41.50 

38.50 

50.00 

95.00 

COAL    AND    COKE. 

Anthracite,  stove  sizes  (New  York),  per  ton   . 

4   25 

5.00 

5.25 

5  25 

6.35 

5.35 

Bituminous  (Pitts.),  f.  o.  b.  Chic,  per  ton. 

3  50 

3  225 

3  66 

3  56 

3.55 

3  40 

Connelisvllle  coke,  per  short  ton.  t.  o.  b 

3  00 

1   55 

4  00 

1.90 

1.65 

2.60 

Southern  coke  (Chattanooga),  per  ton 

4.30 

4.50 

4.95 

4.95 

4.70 

4.70 
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COMPARATIVE   WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES— CoTKiwted. 


Commodities. 


MINERAL  AND  VEGETABLE  OILS. 

Petroleum,  crude.  In  barrels  (N.  Y.).  per  barrel. 

Petroleum,  refined.  In  caaes,  per  gallon 

Linseed,  per  gallon 

Cottonseed,  crude,  prime  (N.  Y.),  per  pound.... 

Castor,  No.  1,  per  pound 

Olive,  Italian,  In  barrels,  per  gallon 

NAVAL  STORES. 

Rosin,  good  strained  (Savannah),  per  barrel... 
Turpentine,  machine,  reg.  (Savannah) ,  per  gal . 
Tar,  regular  (Wilmington,  N.  C),  per  barrel. . . 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

Brick,  Hudson  River,  hard,  per  M 

Lime,  Eastern  common,  per  barrel 

Cement,  dom.  (Portland),  spot,  per  barrel;..    . 

Nails,  wire,  from  store,  base  price,  per  keg 

Glass,  window,  10x15  per  box,  60  sq.  feet 

Pine,  yellow,  12  Inches  and  under,  per  M 


Timber,  Eastern  spruce,  wide  random,  per  M.. 
Timber,  hemlock,   Penna.,  random,  per  M, .  . . 

CHEMICALS  AND   DRUGS. 

Alum,    per   pound 

Bicarbonate  soda,  American,   per  pound , 

Borax,    crystals,     per    pound 

Carbolic  acid.   In  bulk,   per   pound , 

Caustic  soda,  60  per  cent.,  per  pound , 

Nitric  acid,  36  degrees,  per  pound 

Sulphuric  acid,  66  degrees,  per  100  pounds 


Phospiate  rock,  S.  C,  grd.,  per  2,000  pounds. 

Alcohol.  94  per  cent.,  per  gallon 

Opium,   per  pound 

Quinine,  domestic.  In  bulk,  per  ounce 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hops,  Pacific,  choice,  per  pound 

Rubber,  up-river.  Para,  fine  new,  per  pound. . 
Tobacco,  med.  leaf,  Burley(Loulsvllle),  per  pound 

Paper,  news,  roll,  per  pound    

Ground  bone,  fine,  average  per  ton,  steamed. . . 

Hay.  prime  (New  York),  per  100  pounds 

Cottonseed  (Houston),  per  ton  2.()00  pounds.  .  . 


1900. 


Feb.   1. 


$1 


.68 

.099 

.56 

.0426 

.115 

.59 

.30 
.53 
.30 

,50 
.75 

;65" 

20 
.00 

50 
.00 

.0175 

.0115 

.0725 

.40 

.0225 

.035 

.20 

.50 

.40 

.15 

.32 


08 

,095 

03 

00 

85 

00 


1910. 


Nov.  1. 


$1.30 
.0740 
.97 
.0727 
.105 
.'SO 

5.875 

.7676 
2.60 

5.60 
1.02 

2;i5' 

2.44 
24  00 
22.00 
20.00 

.0175 
.0110 
.0375 
.075 
0185 
.03875 

1  00 

6.00 

2.54 

4.60 
.14 


1.38 

.13 

.026 

24.50 

1.10 

23.00 


1912. 


Nov.   1. 


$1.65 
.0835 
.58 
.0560 
.10 
.88 

6.10 

.3825 
2.20 

6.75 
.92 

l'.95' 

2.04 
26.50 
23.00 
23.00 

.0175 

.0110 

.04 

.14 

.0180 

.03875 
1.00 
6.00 
2.66 
7.00 

.196 


1.03 

.08 

0226 

21.00 

1  10 

17.00 


1913. 


Nov.  1. 


S2. 


.SO 

,0875 
.50 
.0694 
.09 

.84 

.60 
,42 
,20 

00 
,92 

90' 

14 

00 

00 

50 

,0175 
0110 
04 
,875 
,0180 
,03875 
,00 
,00 
,50 
.70 
23 


,77 
.0970 
.0225 
,60 
05 
00 


1914. 


Nov.  1. 


$1.45 
.0875 
.45 
.05 
.085 
1.00 

3.50 
.456 
2.26 

6.00 
.92 

I'.SO" 

2.14 
25.00 
24.00 
22.00 

.0250 
.0110 
.0425 
32 

!01625 
.03876 

1.00 

6.00 

2.64 

9.00 
.31 

.14 
.645 
.0852 
.0225 

21.50 
1  05 

14.00 


1915. 


Nov.  1. 


$1.80 
.0775 
.62 
.0765 
.105 
.90 

4.40 

.506 
2.00 

6.50 

1.20 

1.67 

1  90 

2.10 
26.50 
24  00 
22.00 

.05 
.0110 
.0575 
*1.00 
.05 
.0625 
1.76 
6.00 
2.60 
10.00 
.60 

.14 

.575 

.0817 

.0215 

21.50 
1  35 

36.00 


•Nominal,    t  California  average  of  Index  numberfl  yearly  since  1903  reveals  the  following: 


YEAR.  Number. 

1908...  8.0094 

190T...  8.5153 

1910 8.9881 

1911 8.7132 


^■EAR. 

1912.. 
1913  . 
1914... 
1915... 


Year.  Number. 

1904 7.9187 

1905 8.0987 

1903  8.4176 

1907.  .      8 .  9045 

The  figures  for  1913  are  based  on  the  numbers  ruling  on  the  flrst  of  January,  February,  March,  April. 
May,  June,  July,  August,  September,  Octo'^er,  and  November. 


Number. 

.     9.1867 

,      9.2076 

,      8.8914 

9.7811 


COEFFICIENTS    OF    DIGESTIBILITY    AND    AVAILABILITY    OF    ENERGY    OF 
DIFFERENT    GROUPS    OF    FOODS. 


Car- 

Availa- 

1 

Car- 

Availa- 

Kind op  Food. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

bohy- 

bility of 

Kind  of  Food. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

bohy- 

bility of 

drates. 

Energy. 

drates. 

Energy. 

P.  C. 

P.  C. 

P.   C. 

P.  C. 

P.  C. 

P.  C. 

P.  C. 

P.  C. 

Meat  and  fish 

97 

96 

87 

Sugars     and 

Eggs 

97 

95 

98 

89 

starches .    ... 

98 

98 

Dairy  products 

97 

95 

98 

93 

Vegetables. .  . 

83 

90 

95 

91 

Total        aalraal 

Fruits 

85 

90 

90 

88 

foods  of  mixed 

Total   vegetable 

diet 

97 

95 

98 

89 

foods  of  mixed 

Cereals 

85 

90 

98 

91 

diet 

84 

90 

97 

92 

Legumes,  dried. 

7S 

90 

97 

83 

Total  food 

92 

95 

97 

91 

LENGTH     OF    TIME    DIFFERENT    FOODS    REMAIN    IN    THE    STOMACH 


Apples,  sweet Ravv   1 

Asparagus Boiled 1 

Beans Boiled 2 

Beef,  lean Roasted 8 

Beef,  fresh  salted Boiled.. 2 

Beet,  old  salted Boiled 6 

Beets Boiled 3 

Bread,  fresh. Baked 3 

Cabbage Pickled 4 

Celery Boiled 1 

Chicken Boiled 2 

Chicken Roasted 4 

Cheese,  old 3 

Duck Roasted 2 

Eggs,  fresh Raw 2 

Eggs,  fresh. Soft  boiled 3 

Eggs,  fresh Hard  boiled 4 

Fish,  not  fat Boiled 1 

Fish,  not  fat Fried 3 


M. 

30      Game  (most  kinds) Roasted 

30      Liver  (calves) Fried  or  sauteed 

30   I   Lamb. . .-. Grilled 

00   I   Milk Raw 

45   I   Milk Boiled 

00  I  Mutton BoUed  and  broiled. .. . 

45   i   Nuts 

30   I   Oysters. Raw 

30   I   Ovsters Stewed 

30   '   Onions Stewed 

00  i   Pork,  fat Roasted 

00   I   Pork,  salt Boiled 

Potatoes Fried  or  baked, 


H.  M. 

4     15 


00  Sausage Grilled 

00  Tripe Boiled 

00  Trout Boiled 

30  Turkey Roasted 

00  Veal Roasted  or  grilled. 


30 
30 
15 
00 
00 
00 
55 
30 
30 
16 
15 
30 

§8 

00 
30 
30 
00 
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TOTAL    AND    PER    CAPITA    NET    INDEBTEDNESS    OF    THE    NATIONAL     GOVERNMiiNT' 
ST.\TFS,    AND    MINOR   DIVISIONS:    1913.    1902.    AND    1890.t 


Division   of   Go\'ERNMENT 

Total  Net  Indebtedness.* 

Per  Capita  Net 

iNDEBTEDNBSlS. 

1913. 

1902. 

1890. 

1913. 

1902 

1890. 

Total    

?4.850.460,713 

$2,838,896,122 

$1,989,112,842 

$49.97 

$35  99 

$31.76 

Nation     

1.028,564,055 

345,942,305 

3,475,954,353 

969.467.241 

239,369,271 

1,630,069,610 

t851.912,752 

t211, 210,487 

925,989.603 

10  59 

3  57 

35.81 

12  22 

3.03 

20.74 

13  60 

States    

3  37 

Minor  divisions 

14.79 

*  Total  Indebtedness  less  sinbln?  fund  assets  or  funds  available  for  payment  of  debt 
of  18P1:  that  of  1890  not  available      J  Census  report 


t  Indebtedness 


MEAT    AND    DAIRY    PRODUCTS    IN    AMERICAN    TRADE,    1d14-191S, 

(rrora  a  Report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  revised  to  October  20,  1915.) 


Imports  of  meat  and  dairy  products  Into  the 
United  States  in  the  nscal  year  ended  July  1.  1915. 
were  three  times  the  value  of  those  In  1913  and  eight 
times  those  of  a  decade  ago.  This  movement,  ac- 
cording to  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce.  Department  of  Commerce, 
first  a.ssuraed  large  proportions  In  the  fiscal  year 
1914.  following  the  transfer  of  meats  to  the  free  list. 
More  recent  months,  however,  have  reversed  the 
upward  trend,  since  every  month  from  February  to 
September.  1915,  shows  much  smaller  Imports  than 
In  the  corresponding  month  of  the  preceding  year  or 
wheu  compared  with  earlier  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

In  the  twelve  months  ending  with  June,  1915,  im- 
ports of  meat  and  dairy  products  aggregated  $43,000,- 
000  in  value,  rcieats  representing  two-thirds  of  the 
total.  In  1913-1914  the  same  months  gave  a  total  of 
$39,000,000,  and  in  1912-I9'13  $15,000,000.  Prior  to 
1910  the  total  never  reached  $10,000,000  In  any  fiscal 
year,  having  been  $5,250,000  In  1905  and  $2,000,000 
in  1895. 

Our  imports  of  meats  are  mainly  supplied  by  Ar- 
gentina The  fiscal  year  1916  brought  131.000.000 
pounds  of  fresh  beef  and  veal  from  Argentina. 
15.000,000  pounds  from  Canada,  14,000.000  from 
Uruguay.  10,000,000  from  Australia,  and  9,000,000 
from  the  United  Kingdom 

The  United  States  still  exports  far  more  meats 
than  It  imports,  for  although  there  have  been  record- 
breaking  arrivals  in  the  last  two  years,  exports  have 


been  even  larger,  the  value  of  meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts exported  in  1915  having  exceeded  $220,000,- 
000  In  value,  thus  rising  above  the  level  that  marked 
the  decade  prior  to  1909 

A  study  of  the  official  figures  shows  that  while  the 
Imports  have  consisted  chiefly  of  beef  and  mutton 
In  the  primary  stages  of  preparation,  the  exports  have 
Included  considerable  quantities  of  bacon,  hams, 
lard,  canned  and  preserved  meats,  and  other  meat 
products  In  a  more  or  less  advanced  state 

In  fresh  beef  there  is  now  a  large  movement  both 
Into  and  out  of  the  country.  The  large  outward 
movement,  however,  is  a  development  of  recent 
months.  Approximately  50,000,000  pounds  of  fresh 
beef  were  exported  in  June,  and  more  than  168,000,- 
000  pounds  in  the  period  from  August  1.  1914,  when 
the  European  war  began,  to  the  end  of  June,  1915; 
while  the  aggregate  for  the  three-year  period  ending 
Jime  30.  1914.  was  only  29.000.000  poiinds. 

It  Is  also  apparent  that  the  United  States  pays  less 
for  the  meats  which  it  buys  than  It  receives  for  those 
It  sells.  In  June  we  lmpcrt«d  15,500,000  pounds  of 
fresh  beef  valued  at  9  cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b. 
countries  of  origin  In  the  same  month  we  exported 
48,750,000  pounds  valued  at  13  cents  per  pound  at 
the  domestic  port  of  shipment  For  the  ten  months 
ending  with  April,  1915,  the  Imports  and  exports 
were  184,000,000  and  170,000,000  pounds  respectively, 
valued  at  9  cents  per  pound  for  the  Imports  and 
12H  cents  per  pounds  for  the  exports. 


RELATIVE    RETAIL   PRICES    OF    SEVENTEEN    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL    ARTICLES    OF    FOOD 
EACH  YEAR  FROM   1907  TO  1914,  AND  EACH  MONTH  FROM  JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1915. 

(Average  price  for  1914=  100.) 
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1907 

80 

70 

64 

74 

71 

73 

75 

82 

so 

91 

83 

82 

90 

97 

97 

87 

1908 

S3 

72 

67 

76 

73 

76 

76 

82 

81 

98 

88 

84 

91 

103 

100 

8t) 

1909 

87 

75 

70 

79 

79 

81 

81 

91 

87 

105 

89 

91 

95 

104 

99 

91 

1910 

91 

70 

74 

82 

88 

93 

90 

105 

92 

104 

90 

96 

99 

93 

101 

94 

1911 

90 

79 

74 

82 

81 

90 

88 

90 

89 

98 

90 

91 

93 

121 

109 

9.'> 

1^)12 

96 

89 

84 

91 

87 

89 

89 

95 

92 

101 

97 

97 

103 

122 

106 

97 

1913 

9S 

98 

95 

97 

96 

98 

98 

101 

98 

96 

95 

98 

106 

92 

83 

100 

1914   

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

ioo 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1915. 

January. . . . 

(01 

98 

96 

98 

96 

9S 

84 

99 

97 

99 

93 

120 

104 

126 

106 

78 

101 

100 

Fel)ruary..    . 

98 

96 

95 

97 

94 

97 

81 

97 

95 

98 

95 

133 

104 

96 

104 

77 

109 

100 

March   .    ... 

95 

95 

93 

96 

93 

96 

81 

96 

93 

98 

97 

131 

104 

73 

99 

76 

111 

9<> 

April 

96 

97 

95 

97 

9.1 

96 

90 

96 

93 

97 

98 

132 

104 

74 

99 

79 

113 

9S 

May 

97 

99 

98 

98 

95 

97 

95 

97 

94 

97 

99 

134 

104 

74 

96 

82 

115 

9S 

June 

97 

101 

99 

100 

96 

97 

94 

98 

95 

97 

96 

12- 

104 

76 

96 

91 

117 

98 

*  Relative  prices  not  computed  prior  to  1914 


FAILURES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(As  reported  by  Bradstreet.) 
The  ten  months'  record  (January  1  to  November  1)   for  fifteen  years  is  as  follows: 


Year. 

Number 

Assets 

Liabilities 

Year. 

Number. 

Assets 

Liabilities. 

1915 

16,053 
12,981 
11,652 
11,399 
10,266 
9,42S 
9.712 
11.763 

$137,523,619 

165,353,622 

130,765,630 

83,949,503 

84,860,063 

71,317,666 

58,785,074 

149,624,735 

$236,873,127 
298.639,077 
229,804,589 
166,581,396 
152,956,868 
149,074,273 
118,009,560 
262,260,259 

1907 

7,861 
7,669 
8,233 
8,559 
7,804 
8,262 
8.710 

$205,211,599 
51.105,799 
52,537,848 
66,803,980 
68.619,740 
41,111,871 
51,234,504 

$27.5,818,124 

1914     

1906 

101,276,480 

1913     

1905 

100,742.108 

1912 

1904 

125,128,838 

1911 

1903 

122,367,878 

1910 

1902 

85,870,278 

1909 

1901 

108.326,333 

1908 
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SOLDIERS'    HOMES. 

NATIONAL  HOME   FOR  DISABLED   VOLUNTKER  SOLDIERS. 
Presldentof the Boardof  Managers... Co\.  Frederick  J.  Close,  Commerce  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Secretary. „ Gen.  George  H   Wood,  Daj'tou,Ohio. 

There  are  branches  of  the  National  Home  at  Dayton,  Ohio;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Togus,  Me.;  Hamp- 
ton, Va.;  Leavenworth,  Kun. ;  Santa  Monica,  Gal.;  Marion,  Ind.  ;  Danville,  111.;  Johnson  City, 
Tenn.,  and  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak.    Tlie  aggregate  number  of  members  cared  for  is  about  35,000. 

RKQUIKKMUNTS    FOR    ADMKSSION. 

1.  An  honorable  discliarge  from  the  United  States  service  during  a  war  in  which  It  was  engaged. 

2.  Disability  wliich  prevents  the  applicuiii  from  earning  his  living  by  labor. 

3.  Applicants  for  admission  will  be  required  to  stipulate  and  agree  to  abide  by  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  made  l)y  tlie  Board  of  Mauagei's,  or  by  its  order;  to  perlorm  all  dutips  required  of  them, 
and  to  obey  all  the  lawful  orders  of  tlie  oilicers  of  the  Home.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  by 
the  law  establishing  the  Home  the  members  are  made  sui)jecl  to  the  Rules  and  .Article.s  of  War,  and 
will  be  governed  thereby  in  the  same  manner  ;us  if  they  were  in  the  Army  ol  the  I  iiited  Slates. 

4.  A  soldier  or  sailor  must  forward  with  his  application  for  admission  his  Dischaige  Paper,  and 
when  he  is  a  pensioner,  his  Pen.sioa  Certificate,  which  papei's  will  be  retained  ai  the  branch  to  which 
the  applicant  is  admitted,  to  be  kept  there  lor  him,  and  returned  to  him  when  he  is  di^^cllalged. 
This  rule  is  adopted  to  prevent  the  loss  ol  such  papers  and  certificates,  and  to  hinder  fraudnlenl  prac- 
tices; and  uo  application  will  be  considered  unless  these  papers  are  sent  with  it.  If  the  original  dis- 
charge does  not  exist,  a  copy  of  discharge,  certified  by  the  War  or  Navy  Department,  or  by  the 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Stale,  must  accompany  the  application. 

There  are  State   Homes   for  disabled  volunteer   soldiers  provided  by  the  States  of  Calilomia, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kan.sas.  Massachusetts.  Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Noith  Dakota, Ohio,  Oiegon, 
Peuusylvania,  lihode  island.  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 
STATE  HOMES  FOR  DISABLED  VOLUNTEER  SOLDIERS. 


SlMTKS. 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut ... 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana  

Iowa 

Kansas 

Msissachusetts. 

Micliiuan 

Minue.sola 


l.ocntioD. 


Youutville. 
Monte  Vista. 
Noroton  Heights 
Boisfe. 
Qnincy. 
Lafayette. 
Marshalltown. 
I-'ort  Dodge. 
<  'lielsea. 
(irand  Rapids. 
Minnehaha. 


Stati.b. 


Missouri 

Montana    .... 

Nebraska 

N.  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Dakota.. 


IvOcntion. 


Si  ATKS. 


St.  James. 
Cohimhus  Falls 
5  Grand  Island. 
(  Milford. 
Tillon. 
(  Kearny. 
(  Viiielaud. 
5  Bath. 
\  Ox  fold. 
Lisbon. 


Oliio 

Oregon    

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island. 
South  Dakota. 
Vermont  


Washington  . 

Wisconsin  . 
Wyoming 


i.ncitlion. 


\  Sandusky. 

>  Madison. 

Roseburg. 

Eiie. 

Bristol. 

Hot  Springs. 

Bennington. 

(Orliiif!. 

i  Poi  t  Orchard. 

Waupaca. 

Cheyenne. 


UNITED  STAi'E.S  SOLDIERS'    HOME  FOR  THE   REGULAR  AU.MY. 

The  United  States  Soldiers'  Home  in  the  District  of  Columbia  receives  and  n)aintainsdischai'ged 
soldiers  of  the  re.sjnl.av  i\,tn\y.  All  soldiei's  who  have  served  twenty  yeaisa-s  enlisted  men  in  the  arnij' 
(including  volunteer  service,  if  any),  or  who  have  served  in  any  war,  and  all  soldieis  of  less  than 
twenty  years'  service  who  liave  incurred  sncli  disability,  by  wounds,  disease,  or  injuries/?/  llie  ihie.of 
diUi/  while  iiillie,  repiilai  (ii9iM/,as  luitiisiheni  for  further  service,  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Home. 

A  ()ensionerwhoentei's  the  Home  may  assign  his  pension,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  his  child,  wife,  orpaient, 
by  tiling  written  notice  with  the  agent  who  pays  him.  If  not  so  assigned,  it  is  drawn  by  the  treasuier 
of  the  Home  and  held  in  trust  lor  the  pensioner,  to  whom  it  is  paid  in  such  sums  as  thegovernor  of  the 
Home  deems  proper  while  he  is  an  inmate  of  the  Home,  the  balance  being  paid  in  full  when  he  takes 
his  discharge  and  leaves  the  Home. 

Inmates  are  subject  to  the  Rules  and  Articles  of  War,  the  same  as  soldiers  in  the  army.  They 
are  comfortably  lodged,  fed,  and  clothed,  and  receive  medical  attendance  and  medicine,  all  without 
cost  to  them.      There  are  1,462  men  now  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  Home. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Home  may  be  addressed  to  the  "Board  of  Commissioners, 
U.  S.  Soldiers'  Home,  War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. ,"  and  must  give  date  of  enlistment. and 
date  of  discliarge,  with  letter  of  company  and  number  of  regiment  for  each  and  every  term  of  service, 
and  rate  of  pension,  if  any,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  medical  certificate  showing  nature  and 
degree  of  disability  if  any  exists.    

CONFEDERATE    SOLDIERS'    HOMES 

There  is  a  home  for  Confederate  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  at  Beauvoir,  near  Biloxi,  Miss  It  is  supported 
by  the  United  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans'  Society  and  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confedeiacy.  Tncre 
is  another  home  in  Washington,  D.  C,  wtilch  was  opened  by  the  Southern  Relief  Association. 


NATIONAL    CEMETERIES. 

National  Cemeteries  in  which  the  soldiers  ol  tlie  Civil  and  Spanish  wars  are  interred  are  located 
at  the  lOllowing  phu'es: 

Alexandria,  [,a. ;  Alexandria.  Va.  ;  Andersonville,  Ga. :  Annapolis,  Md.  ;  .Autietam,  Md.  ;  Ar- 
lington, Va.  :  Balls  Hliiir,  Va  ;  Barrancas,  Fla.  ;  Baton  Houge,  La.;  Batile-Ground.  D.  C.  :  Beaulort., 
S.  C.  ;  IJeverly,  X.  .1  ;  KrownsviUe,  I'ex.  ;  Camp  Butler,  111.  ;  Camp  Nelson,  Ky.  ;  Cave  Hill.  Ky  ; 
Chalinette,  La.;  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  ;  City  Point,  Va.  ;  Cold  Harbor,  Va.  ;  Coiintli,  Miss.:  Crown 
Hill.  Ind.;  Culpepei'.  Va. :  Custer  Battlefield,  Mont.;  Cypress  Hills,  N.  Y.  ;  Danville,  Ky.  ;  Dan- 
ville, Va.  ;  FayetteviUe,  .\rk.  ;  Finns  Point.  N.  J.  ;  Florence,  S.  C. :  Fort  Donelson,  Tenn.  ;  Fort 
Gibson,  Okla.  ;  Fort  Harrison,  Va.  ;  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.:  Fort  McPherson,  Neb.  ;  Fort  Scott, 
Kan.;  Fort  Smith,  .^rk.  ;  Fredericksburg,  Va.  :  Gettysburg,  Pa. ;  (^lendale,  Va.  ;  Grafton,  W.  Va. ; 
Hampton,  Va.  ;  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.:  Jetlersop  Cit .'.  Mo.;  Keokuk,  la.:  KnoxviUe,  Tenn.; 
Lebanon,  Ky. ;  Lexington.  Ky. :  Littl  Rock,  Ark.;  Loudon  Park.  Md. :  Marietta,  Ga.  ;  3Iemphis 
Tenn.  ;  Mexico  City,  Mex.  ;  Mill  Spring.s,  Ky. ;  Mobile,  Ala.:  Mound  City,  IlL  :  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
Natchez,  Mi.ss. :  New  Albany.  Ind.  ;  New  Berne,  N.  C. ;  Philadelnhia.  Pa.;  Poplar  Grove.  Va. :  Port 
Hudson,  La. J  Qnincey,  111. ;  Raleigh,  N.  O. :  Richmond,  Va.  ;  Rock  Island,  111. :  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  ; 
Salisbury,  N.  C. ;  San  Antonio,  I'ex. ;  San  Francisco,  Cal.  :  Santa  Fe.  N.  M,;  Seven  Pines,  Va. ; 
Shiloh,  Tenn.  ;  .Soldiers'  Home,  D.  C. :  Snringtield.  Mo.;  Staunton,  Va.;  Stone  River.  Tenn.;  Vicks- 
burg,  Miss.;  Wilmington,  N.  C.  j  Winchester,  Va.;  Woodlawn,  N.  Y.;  Yorkiown,  Va. 
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GENERAL    STAFF    OF    THE    ARMY 
Major-General  Hugh  L  Scott,  Chief  of  Staff 


Brigadier-General  Albert  L.  Mills, 

Chief  of  Division  of  Militia  Affairs. 
Brigadier-General  Taslier  H   Bliss. 

COLONELS 

Edwin  F.  Glenn,  Infantry. 
Charles  G.  Treat,  Field  Artillery. 
Eben  Swift.  Cavalry. 
Chase  W.  Kennedy,  Infantry. 


Brigadier-General  Erasmus  M.  Weaver, 

Chief  of  Coast  Artillery. 


LTBUTEN  ANT-COLONELS. 

Ernest  Hinds.  Field  Artillery. 
William  H.  Johnston,  Infantry. 
George  H.  Cameron.  Cavalry 
William  F.  Martin.  Infantry. 
Benjamin  A  Poore  Infantry 
Robert  E   L.  Mitchie.  Cavalry. 

MAJORS. 

Edward  N  Jones  Jr,.  Infantry. 
Wm   D.  Connor.  Corps  of  Engineers 
Monroe  McFarland,  Infantry 
Harry  R.  Lee,  Infantry. 
Charles  Crawford,  Infantry. 
William  S.  Graves,  Infantry. 

GENERAL 

Major-General  .     Leonard  Wood 

..     J    FranltUn  Bell  .    .    . 

Thomas  H   Barry 
. .      William  H.  Carter   .  .    . 

Arthur  Murray 

Frederick  Funston 

Hugh  L   Scott 

George  W    Goethals 
Brigadier-General  Taslier  H.  Bliss 

Albert  L   Mills  . 
"  Jolin  J.  Pershing    .  .    . 

"  Montg'ry  M.  Macomb.  . 

Robert  K.  Evans   .  . 
"  Clarence  R   Edwards    . 

"  James  Parker . 

"  Hunter  Liggett 

"  John  P.  Wlsser. 

Thomas  F   Davis  . 
"  Charles  J.  Bailey 

"  George  Bell,  Jr 

"  Henry  A.  Greene 

"  William  A.  Mann  . 

"  Frederick  S  Strong 

"  Harry  F.  Hodges 


MAJORS — Coruinued. 
William  H   Hay,  Cavalry. 
P   D   Lochridge,  Cavalry. 
Robert  E   Cailan.  Coast  Artillery 
Arthur  S.  ConlUin,  Coast  Artillery. 
Andiew  Moses,  Coast  Artillery. 
Ralph  H   Van  Deman.  Infantry. 

CAPTAINS 

S  J.  B.  Schindel   Infantry 

Frank  S.  Cocheu.  Infantry 

Powell  Clayton.  Cavalry. 

Dennis  E.  Nolan.  Inianiry. 

Abraham  G.  Loit,  Cavalry. 

William  Mitchell.  Signal  Corps. 

Tenney  Ross,  Infantry. 

Dan  T.  Moore,  Field  Artillery. 

Charles  E   Kllbourne.  Coast  Artillery. 

Geo  V.  H    Moseley  Cavalry. 

William  T.  Merry,  Infantry. 

Douglas  MacArthur,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

OFFICERS    OF    THE    LINE. 
.  Eastern  Department 


.   The  Philippine  Department 

Hawaiian  Department 
.    Western  Department 
.Southern  Department 

Chief  of  Staff,  General  Staff 

Governor  Panama  Canal 

General  Staff 

Chief  Militia  Div  ,  General  Staff 

Eighth  Brigade 

President  Army  War  College  . .  . 

Second  Brigade        .  

Canal  Zone 

First  Cavalry  Brigade  


First  Hawaiian  Brigade 
Sixth  Brigade  .    . 


Governor  s  Island,  N.  Y. 
Houston,  Tex. 
Manila.  P    I. 
Honolulu,  H.  T. 
San  Francisco,  Cal 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 
Washington,  D.  C 
Balboa  Heights 
Washington,  D   C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
El  Paso,  Tex. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Laredo,  Tex.  ■ 
Ancon. 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 
Manila,  P.  I. 
Schofteld  Eks  ,  Hawaii. 
Douglas,  Ariz. 
Manila,  P.  I. 
Galveston,  Tex. 


B  rl  gad  ler-G  eneral 


Malor-General 
Brigadier-General 

Major-General  .  . 
Brigadier-General 


.  .      Fifth  Brigade      

Commandant  Army  Service  Schools  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

.  .   So.  Atlantic  Coast  Art.  Dlst  Charleston,  S.  C. 

No.  Atlantic  Coast  Art   Dist      .       Fort  Totten,  N.  Y. 
William  L.  Slbert Pacific  Coast  Art.  Dist Fort  Miley,  Cal. 

CHIEFS    OF   STAFF    CORPS    AND    BUREAUS    ©F   THE    WAR    DEPARTMENT 


Henry  P. 
Ernest  A 
Enoch  H 
James  B. 
Henry  G 
Carroll  A 


McCain 
Garlington 
Crowder 
Aleshire 
Sharpe   .    . 
Devol . 


William  C,  Gorgas 
Dan  C.  Kingman 
William  Crozier. .    . 
George  P.  Scrlven 
Frank  Mclntyre     . 

RETIREMENTS 


OF 


The  Adjutant-General 
.    .  Inspector-General    ...  ... 

.   Judge-Advocate-General  .   . . 

Quartermaster-General.    .    .    . 

Quartermaster  Corps 

Quartermaster  Corps 

.    .Surgeon-General..         

Chief  of  Engineers       

Chief  of  Ordnance.              .    .    . 
.      Chief  Signal  Officer 

Chief  Bureau  Insular  Affairs 
GENERALS    ON    THE    ACTIVE 


Washington,  D   C 

Washington,  D.  C. 
.  .Washington,  D.  C. 

.  Washington,  D   O. 

Washington,  D   C 

Washington,  D   C. 

Washington,  D  C. 
.    Washington,  D   C. 

Washington.  D   C. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

LIST. 


19. 
19. 


The  following  are  the  dates  of  the  future  retirements  of  Generals  on  the  active  list: 
Malor-General  Arthur  Murray.  December  4,  1915;  Major-General  Williara  H.  Carter,  November 
1915:  Chief  of  Engineers,  Dan  C  Kingman,  March  6,  1916:  Brigadier-General  John  P.  Wisser,  July 
1916;  Brigadier-General  Montgomery  M.  Macomb.  October  12,  1916;  Brigadier-General  Robert  K.  Evans,' 
November  19.  1916;  Inspector-General  Ernest  A.  Garlington,  February  20,  1917;  Brigadier-General  Thomas 
F.  Davis,  May  8,  1917;  Major-General  Hugh  L.  Scott,  September  22,  1917;  Brigadier-General  Tasker  H. 
Bliss.  December  31,  1917;  Brigadier-General  James  Parker,  February  20.  1918;  Brigadier-General  George 
P.  Scriven.  Chief  Signal  Officer,  February  21,  1918;  Brigadier-General  Albert  L.  Mills,  May  7,  1918;  Brigadier- 
General  Erasmus  M.  Weaver,  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery.  May  23.  1918;  Brigadier-General  William  A.  Mann, 
July  31.  1918;  Surgeon-General  William  C.  Gorgas,  October  3,  1918;  Chief  of  Ordnance  William  Crozier, 
February  19,  1919;  Major-General  Thomas  H.  Barry,  October  13,  1919;  Brigadier-General  Frederick  S. 
Stron".  November  12,  1919;  Major-General  J.  Franklin  Bell,  January  9,  1920;  Brigadier-General  Henrv  A. 
Greene,  August  5,  1920;  Major-General  James  B.  Aleshire,  Quartermaster-General,  October  31,  1920; 
Brigadier-General  Hunter  Liggett,  March  21,  1921;  Brigadier-General  Henry  G.  Sharpe,  Quartermaster 
Corps.  April  30,  1922;  Major-General  George  W.  Goethals,  June  29,  1922;  Brigadier-General  C.  R.  Ed- 
wards, January  1.  1923;  Brigadier-General  George  Bell,  Jr..  January  23,  1923;  Brigadier-General  Carroll 
A.  Devol.  Quartermaster  Corps,  April  IV,  1923:  Brigadier-General  Charles  J  Bailey,  June  21,  1923;  Briga- 
dier-General Harry  F  Hodges.  February  25,  1924;  Brigadier -General  John  J.  Pershing,  September  13,  1924; 
Major-General  Leonard  Wood,  October  9,  1924;  Brigadier-General  William  L.  Sibert.  October  12,  1924; 
The  Adjutant-General,  Henry  P.  McCain.  January  23.  1926;  Brigadier-General  Frank  Mclntyre,  January 
5,  1929;  Major-General  Frederick  Funston,  November  9,  1929. 
•  Revised  to  November  1,  1915. 
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GENERAL  OFFICERS  ON   THE  RETrRKD  LtST  AND  YEAR  OF  RETIREMENT. 


Correspondence  intended  for  the  general  officers  whose  names 
In  care  of  the  War  Depailruent,  Washington  D.  C,  if  a  better  add 


li.  G. 
1901  .B.G. 
.  1904..     *' 
..1902..     " 

.1902..  " 
..1913  .  " 
.1907..  " 
..1903..  " 
..1897   .     '• 

.1903..M.G. 

.1902 


B.G. 


Abbot.HenryL 1895  .B.O. 

Aiusworth,Fred(; 1912.. M.G. 

Alexaiider.Chas. T 1897.. B.  G. 

Alexander,  W.L, 19o5..    " 

AIIen,,)anaes 1913..    " 

Allison,  James  B  1912..    " 

Andei-son,  Karry  R    ..1907       " 

Anderson,  Tlios.M 1899..     " 

Andrews,  George 1914..    " 

Andrews,  Oeo.  L  ...   .1892  .     " 

Auniiui, William 1902  .     '* 

Bal ley, Clarence  M.    ...1899..     " 

Baldwin,  Frank  0 190B..     " 

Baldwin, Theo.  A.      ...1903..    " 
Barlow,  .lolm  W.     .      1901  .     " 

Barr.  Thomas  F 1901 

Bales.  John  C 1906 

Bell,  James  M 

Bingham.  I'heo.-i 

Bird.Oharle.s 

Blsbee,  William  H 
Bixby,  William  l-l 
Borden,  George  P. 

Bowman,  A.  H 

Breclc,  Samuel  ... 
Brecltinridge,  J.  C 
Brooke, John  H 
Brush,  Daniel  H... 
Bubb,  .Tohn  W    . 
Buchanan,  Ja.s.  A 
Butflngton,  A.  R. . 
Burbank, .fames  B 
Burton. (ieoi'ge  H. 

Byrue.Cliarles  C  1901 

Carlton,  Caleb  H... 
Carpenter,  fj.   H. 
Cat  1  In,  Isaac  S.. . 
Caziarc',  FjOuIs  V  . . 

Chase,  Geo.  F 

Chittenden,  H.M.. 

Clem,  John  L 

Closson,  H    W 

Cook,  Henry  C.  .. 
Coolidge,  Chas.  A.. 
Cooney,  Michael.  . 
Cooper,  Cliarles  fj  .. 
Coxe,   Frank  M  ... 

Crawford,  M 

Daggett.  Aaron  S.. 
Davis,  Chas.  E.  \,.  B 
Davis.  Charles  fj 
Davis,  Kdward  ..  . 
Davis,  George  W. .. 
Davis,  John  M.  K.., 

DeHus.sv,   r.  D 

Dimmick,  Eug.  D 1903  .    " 

Dnnwoody,  H.  H.C....  1904..    " 

Dnval.Wm   P 1911. .M.G. 

Eagan,  Charles  P 1900. .E.G. 

Edgerlv.WintieldS  ...1909..    " 

Knnis,  William 1905  .     " 

Ernst.  Oswald   H 1906..     " 

Forbes,Theodnre  F.  ...19o3       " 
Fountain.  S.  W....        1905  .     " 

Gibson,  HoratloG 1891  .    " 

Gilmore.  John  C 1901..    " 

God  frey,  Ed  ward  S ....  1907 . .    " 
Godwin,  Xfidward  A. ...1908..     " 

Qordoii,  David  S 1896..    '• 

Graham, W.M 1898.     " 

Greely,   A.  W 1908. .M.G. 

Grimes.  George  S 1907.  .B.  G. 

Gnenther.F.  L 1902.      " 

Mains,  Peter  C 1904..     " 


....1912., 

...1907., 
...1906., 
...1901.. 
...1902  . 
...1906., 


.1897..  " 

..1899..  '• 

..1870  .  •• 

..1906..  " 

..1912..  " 

1910..  " 

.1915..  •• 

.1896.  •• 

.  1898..  •' 

1903.  " 

..1899..  " 

1903..  " 

..1904..  " 

.  1908..  '• 

1901 .  ' * 

.1908..  " 

.  1903..  " 

..1905  -  " 

1903  .M.G. 
.1908  .B.G. 

.1902..  " 


Hall.  Wm.  P 1912., 

Harbacb.  Abram  A 1902.. 

lianlin,  M.   1) 1870  . 

Haskin,  William  1-. ..    1903  . 

Hickev,  James  B 1909  . 

Hobbs.ChaiJes  W..  ..  1903  . 

Hodges,  Henry  C    1895.. 

Hood,  cbailesG.       .    1902  . 

HooloM,  Mott 1902  . 

Hoskins,  .lolm  D.  C 1908  . 

Howe,  Wiilter 1910 

Hoxie,  Richard  L 19(i8 

Hoyle,  Eli  D 1915. 

Hoyi,  Ralph  W I;il3.. 

Hnl>hell,  Meniy  W 1906.. 

Hnggins,    Kli   \,  .    ..       1903.. 
Hnniphiey,  (Mwts.  F...1907 

Hyde,  John  M(!E    1904 

Irwin,  l(    ,1     I)     ....        1894. 
Jocelyn,  Stephen  P.     .1907. 

Kent.Jiicob  V 1898 

Kerr,  .(olin   B  

Knight,  .1.  (J.  D.. 
Kobbe.  William  A 
Kre.ss,  .lolm  A..  .. 
Lazelle,  Henry  M  .  ...1894 

f,ee,.lamHsG    C 1900 

I.ee,  Je.sse  M 1907 


B.G. 


M.G. 
B.G. 


.1909..     " 
.1910 

.1904.. M.G, 
.1903  .B.G, 


Lieber,  G  Norman.  . 
Lincoln,  Sumner  It.. 
Ijockwood.   Benj.  C. 

Lodor,  liichard 

Long,  Osciir  I-' 

LndiiiKloM.JI.  I.     .   . 

Mc(!lel]an,.l(>lin 

McClernan(l,l';dw,J.. 

McCrea,  Tnlly 

SfcCiinness,  ,lolin  R. 
McGregor.  Thomas.. 
M(rKii)blii,  Cham.. 
Mackenzie,  Alex. 
Mack  1  in.  Jus  K. 

Manstield.S.  M 

Marklev.  Allied  C.    . 
Marshall,   W.  L.      . 
Matile,   f.eon  A  . 
Mans,  Marion  P.. 
Merrill,  Abner  H.    ., 

Miles,  Nelson  A 

Miller,  Crosby  P 

Miller,  Jan)es 

Mills,  Anson. 


.1901 
1902 
1907 
1896 

.1904 
19113 
1906 
1912 
1903., 
1904 
1901 
1902 

.1908 

.1906 
1903 
1907. 
1910 

.1903. 
1913. 
1906 

.1903. 

.1906. 

.1903. 
1897 


M.G 
B.G 


M.G. 
B.  (J. 


M.G 
B.(J 


L.  G. 
B.G. 


Miner,  Charles  W 1903 


1905 
1904. 

1907  . 

1908  . 
1906.. 

...1901 . 
.1904.. 
.  1905  . 

.1899. 

..1903.. 

..1896.. 

Pattei-son,  J.  H 1899.. 

Penney,  Chas.  G 1903.. 

Pennington.  A.C.  M...1899.. 
Penny  packer,  Gal.   ....1883.. 

Phipp.s,  Fi-ankH 1907.. 

Pitman,  John  1906., 

Potts,  Ramsay  D 1914  . 

Pratt,  Edward  B 1909. . 

Pratt,  Richard  H 1903.. 


Moore,  Francis.... 
Mordecai,  Alfred. 
Moseley, Edward  B. 
Muhlenberg,  .1.  C. 
Noble,  Cliarles  H. 
.N'oyes,  Henry  E... 
O'Connell,  John  J.. 
Osterlians,  Peter  J. 

Ovenshine,  S 

Page,  .lolm  H 

Parker,  Daingerlield. 


.1903 
.1913. 


G. 

G. 


M.G. 
.B.G. 


M.G 
B  G. 


appear  in  this  list  can  be  addressed 
ress  is  not  k  nown  by  the  sender 

Pratt,  Sedgwick  1906.  .B  G. 

Price,  Butler  D 1906 

Qnintou,  William  ...    1902 

Randall,  (.leorge  M 1905., 

Rawles,  Jacob  B 1903 

Reade,  Philip 1908 

Reed,  Henry  A   1906 

Robert,  Henry  M....     1901 

Roberts, Benj  K 1905 

Roberts,  Cyrus  S 1903 

Robinson.  Frank  U 1905., 

Robinson,  W  W.,Jr. ..  1910 

Rodgers.  John  1 1902 

Hodiiey,  George  B 1903 

Rogei-s,  William  P... 
Ro.ssel I,  William  T.. 

Sanger,. I oseph  P 1904 

Schuyler, Walters  ...  1913 

Schwan,  Theodore 1901 

Scully,  James  W 1900 

Sheridan,  M.  V 1902. 

Smith,   Allen 1905 

Smith,  Charles  S  ...  .  1907.. 

Smith,  Fi-ed'k  A 1913  . 

Smith,  George  R  ..  ..  1913 

Smith,  Jacob  H 1902 

Smith,  Rodney., 1893 

SniHen,  Culver  C._ 1908  . 

Stanton,  William 1906  . 

Steever,  Edgar  Z 1913 

Stern>)erg,  (^eo.  M..  .    1903 

Stickney,  Amos 1907 

Sumner.  .Samuel  S    ...1906 

Suter,  Chas    R      1905. 

Sweet,  Owen  J 1909.. 

Taylor,  AsherC 1903.. 

Taylor,  Frank 1905  . 

Thomas.  Earl  D  1911.. 

Thompson,!  M ...1903  . 

Thorp.  Frank 1906 

True,  Theo.  E 1904.. 

Van  Home.  W.   M 1901.. 

Viele,  Charles  D 1900.. 

Vogdes,  A  nthony  W.     1904. . 

Vroom,  Peter  D 1903 

Wade,  .lames  F 1907.. 

Wallace,  Wm.  M 1906.. 

Ward,  Frederick  K...  .1910  . 

Ward,  H.C 1906 

Ward,  Thomas 1902  . 

Wessells,  H.  W. ,  Jr. .. .  1901 

Weston,  John  F 1909  . 

Wheatou,Loyd 1902  . 

Wheels n,  James  N....  1901 

Wheeler,  f>an'l  D 19i)3.. 

Wherrv,  Wm.  M 1899 

Whipple,  Chas.  H.....  1912.. 

Whitall,  S.R  1906.. 

Whittemore,  J.  M 1900  . 

Wilcox,  Timothy  E..    1904.. 

Williams,  Constant 1907.. 

Willistou,  Edw.  B 1900.. 

Wilson,  James  H.    ..  1901.. 

Wilson,  John  M 1901  . 

Wood,  R.  K 1910 

Wood,  Henry  C 1896.. 

Woodhull,  A  A 1901.. 

Woodruff,  Chas.  A 1903. . 

Woodward,  G.  A 1879. 

Woodward,  S  L 1904.. 

Wotherspoon,  W.  W..1914  .M 
Yeatman.Rich'dT.  .  1909.. B 
Young,  S.  B.M 1904.  .L, 


G. 


G. 


G. 
G. 
G. 


AMERICAN    PIONEERS    OF    '08. 

This  organization  was  formed  and  registered  with  headquarters  In  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  December, 
1913,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  social  intercourse  and  friendship,  and  providing  means  for  closer  ties  of 
friendship,  between  the  American  pioneers  of  Porto  Rico,  who  constitute  Its  membership,  and  to  maintain 
a  register  of  American  pioneers  In  Porto  Rico.  Prtilient — Harrison  Johnson.  Secrelcay — John  L.  Haas. 
Treasurer— John  E.  Helnzman. 
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ORGANIZATION    OF    THE    ARMY.* 

The  army  in  active  service  as  now  organized  under  the  acts  of  Congress  of  February  2, 1901,  Janu- 
ary 25  1907,  April '23,  1908,  and  March  3,  1911,  comprises  15  regiments  of  cavalry,  765  otliceifi  and 
14,148  enlisted  men;  6  re£;iments  of  tteld  aitillery,  252  otHcers  and  5,641  enlisted  men ;  a  coast 
artillery  corps,  170  companies,  715  otflcersand  J9,019  enlisted  men;  30  regiments  of  Infantry,  1.530 
otllcers  and  35,339  enlisted  men ;  3  l)aitalioa.s  of  engineers,  1.942enliste<i  men,  commanded  by  ollicei-s 
detailed  from  the  corps  of  engineers;  the  Porto  lilco  Kegiment  of  Infantry,  32  officers  and  699 
enlisted  men;  statt  corps.  Service  scljool  detachments,  ;Military  Academj,  Indian  scouts,  recruits, 
etc.,7officers  and  10,039  enlisted  men,  and  a  provisional  force  of  62  companies  of  native  scouis  in 
the  Philippines,  182  otUcers  and  6,733  enlisted  men.  Tlie  total  nnmijer  of  commissioned  officers, 
staff  and  line,  on  the  active  list,  is  4,827  (including  91  first  lieutenants  Medical  Reserve  Corps 
CD  a«tive  duty,  60  dental  surgeons,  and  229  additional  and  detaclied  line  officers),  and  the  total 
enlisted  strength,  start  and  line,  is  87,248,  exclusive  of  the  provisional  force  and  the  Hospital  Corps, 
and  Quartermaster  Corps.  The  law  provides  lliat  tlie  total  enlisted  strength  o)  the  Army  sliall 
not  exceed  at  any  one  time  100,000.    *  For  Miliiari'  Departments  and  (Jommauds,  see  Index. 


ENLISTMENT    LAW    FOR    THE    UNITED    STATES    ARMY. 

The  Armyact  of  August  24,  1912,  prescribes  a  seven  years'term  of  enlistment  In  tlie  Army  after 
Novemoer  1,  1912,  In  lieu  of  the  previous  term  of  three  years,  the  fii'st  foui  years  with  the  colors  in 
active  service,  and  the  remaining  three  years  on  furlough,  without  pay,  and  attached  to  the  Army 
Reserve  established  by  the  same  act.  The  Army  Reserves  are  subject  to  be  called  Into  active  .ser- 
vice onl.v  !n  tlie  event  of  actuator  tlireatened  hostilities. 

A  soldier  after  four  years'  continuous  seivice,  either  under  a  first  or  anj'sub-sequent  enlistment, 
may  l>e  re-eulisted  for  seven  years  and  receive  a  final  discharge  from  his  prior  enlistment,  or  alter 
three  years'  continuous  .service  may,  upon  his  written  request,  be  furloughed  and  transferred  to  the 
reserve.  Eulistnaeut  periods  for  service  jmy  are  counted  as  four  years.  First  enlistments  are  con- 
fined to  men  between  the  ages  ol  18  and  3o  years.  All  soldiers  receive,  in  addition  to  their  pay,  rations, 
clothing,  bedding,  and  me<lical  attendance  wliile  with  the  colors. 

rhe  monthly  pav  during  first  enlistment  range-*  Irom  $15  to  $18  for  privates.  For  non-commis- 
sioned olHoers  the  rates  are  $21,  $24,  $30,  $40,  $45,  $50,  $65  and  $75,  respectively,  according  to 
grade,  armorcorjw.  and  nature  of  duties.  iSIascer  electricians  of  the  Signal  Corpsand  the  Coast  Artil- 
lery (jroros,  and  chief  musicians  of  bands,  receive  the  highest  rate,  $75  per  mouth. 

Additional  pay  of  from81  to  $4  per  month  for  continuous  service  is  allowed  during  each  enlistment 
period  of  fouryears,  after  the  first,  up  to  and  including  the  seventh.  In  addition  toall  otlier  pay, quali- 
fied or  expert  sfunners,  riflemen,  sharpshooters  and  marl<.smen  receive  from  S2  to  $5  per  month. 
Casemate  electricians,  plotters,  planters,  loaders,  gun  commanders,  gun  pointers,  etc.,  of  the  Coast 
Artillery  Corps  receive  from  $6  to  S9  per  mouth  additional.  Twent.v  per  cent,  increase  of  pay  is 
allowed  for  service  in  the  Philippines  and  China. 

Enlisted  men  may  be  retired  after  30  years'  service,  with  three- fonrthsot  the  pay  of  their  grade, 
and  S15  75  per  month  additional  iu  lieu  of  clotlilng.  subsistence,  quartei-s.  fuel  and_  light.  Unmarried 
soldiers  under  30  years  of  a^e  of  not  less  than  two  years'  service  niav  compete  lu  examination  for 
promotion  to  Second  Lieutenant. 

UNITED    STATES    MILITARY    ACADEMY    AT    WEST    POINT. 

Each  Senator,  Congressional  District,  and  Territory,  Includln?  Porto  Rico,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii,  Is 
entitled  to  have  one  cadet  at  the  academy:  the  District  of  Columbia,  two  cadets.  There  are  also  forty 
appointments  at  large,  specially  conferred  by  the  President  oJ  the  United  State?.  The  law  (act  of  March 
4,  1915)  provides  that  until  the  appointment  of  Representatives  in  Congress  among  the  several  States  under 
the  Fourteenth  Cens'is  of  the  United  States  becomes  effective  (March  4.  1923),  whenever  any  cadet  shall 
have  finished  three  years  of  his  course  at  the  academy  his  successor  may  be  admitted 

Appointments  are  usually  made  one  year  in  advance  of  date  of  admission,  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  upon 
the  nomination  of  the  Senator  or  Representative.  These  nominations  may  either  be  made  after  competitive 
examination  or  given  direct,  at  the  option  of  the  Representative.  The  Representative  may  nominate  two 
legally  qualified  second  candidates,  to  be  designated  first  and  second  alternates.  The  alternates  will  receive 
from  the  War  Department  a  letter  of  appointment,  and  will  be  examined  with  the  regular  appointee,  and 
the  better  qualified  wiU  be  admitted  to  the  academy  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  principal  to  pass  the 
prescribed  preliminary  examinations.  Appointees  to  the  Military  Academy  must  be  between  seventeen 
and  twenty-two  years  of  age,  free  from  any  Infirmity  which  may  render  them  unfit  for  military  service, 
and  able  to  pass,  unless  a  satisfactory  certificate  Is  submitted,  a  careful  examinatioii  In  English  grammar. 
English  composition,  English  literature,  algebra  through  quadratic  equations,  plane  geometry,  descriptive 
geography  and  the  elements  of  physical  geography,  especially  the  geography  of  the  United  States,  United 
States  history,  the  outlines  of  general  history.  The  Secretary  of  War  Is  authorized  to  permit  not  exceeding 
four  Flllolnos.  to  be  designated,  one  for  each  class,  by  the  Philippine  Commission,  to  receive  Instruction  at 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point;  Provided  That  the  Filipinos  undergoing  instruction 
shall  receive  the  same  pay,  allowances,  and  emoluments  as  are  authorized  by  law  for  cadets  at  the  Military 
Academv  appointed  from  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  same  appropriations;  And  provided  further. 
That  said  Filipinos  undergoing  instruction  on  graduation  shall  be  eligible  only  to  commissions  in  the  Philip- 
pine Scouts;  serve  for  eight  years,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

The  course  of  instruction,  which  is  quite  thorough,  requires  four  years,  and  Is  largely  mathematical 
and  prolesslonal.  The  principal  subjects  taught  are  mathematics,  English,  French,  drawing,  drill  regula- 
tions of  all  arms  of  the  service,  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  chemistry,  chemical  physics,  mineralogy, 
geologv.  electricity,  hlstoi'y,  international,  constitutional,  and  military  law,  .Spanish,  civil  and  military 
engineering,  art  and  scie.ice  of  war,  and  ordnance  and  gunnery  About  one-fourth  of  those  appointed 
usually  fall  to  pass  the  preliminary  examinations,  and  but  little  over  one-hall  the  remainder  are  finally 
graduated.  The  discipline  Is  very  strict — even  more  so  than  In  the  army — and  the  enforcement  of  penalties 
for  offences  Is  Inilexlble  rather  than  severe.  Academic  duties  begin  September  1  and  continue  until  June  4. 
Examinations  for  cadets  not  having  made  satisfactory  progress  In  studies  are  held  in  pach  December  and  June, 
and  cadets  found  proficient  In  studies  and  correct  In  conduct  are  given  the  paiticular  standing  In  their  class 
to  which  their  merits  entitle  them. 

From  about  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  August  cadets  live  In  camp,  engaged  only  In  military 
duties  and  receiving  practical  military  instruction.  Cadets  are  allowed  but  one  leave  of  absence  during 
the  four  years'  course,  and  this  Is  granted  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  two  years.  The  pay  of  a  cadet  is 
$709.50  per  year,  and,  with  proper  economy.  Is  sufficient  for  his  support. 

Upon  graduating,  cadets  are  commissioned  as  Second  Lieutenants  In  the  United  States  Army.  The 
whole  number  of  graduated  from  1802  to  1915.  Inclusive,  has  been  5,476.  It  is  virtually  absolutely  necessary 
for  a  person  seeking  an  appointment  to  apply  to  his  Senator  or  Member  of  Congress.  The  Suoerlntendent 
Is  Colonel  Clarence  Page  Townsley,  Coast  Artlflery  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  and  the  military  and  academic  staff 
consists  of  134  persona. 
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RELATIVE  RANK  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  OFFICERS  OF  THE  REGULAR  ARMY. 

(Revised  to  November  1,  1915.) 

Abbreviations:  g.  o..  General  Officer;  a.  g.,  Adjutant-General's  Department;  1.  g  ,  Inspector-General's 
Department;  j.  a.,  Judge-Advocate-General'a  Department;  cim..  Quartermaster  Corps;  med.,  Mealcal 
Department;  eng..  Corps  oJ  Engineers;  ord..  Ordnance  Department;  sig..  Signal  Corps;  chap.,  Chaolalns; 
prof  ,  Professors,  Military  Academy;  1.  af..  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs;  cav..  Cavalry;  f  a..  Field  Artillery; 
c.  a  ,  Coast  Artillery;  inf  ,  Infantry;  p.  r.,  Porto  Rico  Regiment  of  Infantry;  c.  p.  b  ,  Charge  of  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds;  c.  of  c.  Commandant  of  Cadets;  p.  s  ,  Philippine  Scouts 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
(♦) 
25 
26 
27 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 


MAJOR-GENERALS. 

Wood,  L Aug. 

Bell,  J.  F  Jan. 

Barry.  T.  H.    .  .      .    .April 

Carter,  W.  H Nov 

Murray,  A  .         Mar. 

Aleshire,  J.  B Aug. 

Funston.  F Nov. 

Scott,  II.  L April 

Gorgas,  W.  C Mar. 

Goethals,  G.  W Mar. 

BRIGADIER-GENERALS. 


Crozier,  W 
Bliss.  T.  H. 
MIIU.  A.  L 
Sharpe,  H.  G. 


.Nov. 

July 

. . .  .May 
Oct 


Pershing,  J  J    Sept. 

Garlington,  E.  A Oct. 

Macomb.  M.  M Nov. 

Evans.  R  K Jan. 

Crowder,  E.  H Feb. 

Weaver,  E.  M Mar. 

Edwards,  C.  R May 

Mclntyre,  F Aug. 

Parlter  J Feb. 

Liggett,  H Feb. 

Scriven,  G.  P Feb. 

Devol,  C.  A Feb. 

Wlsser,  J.  P May 

Davis,  T.  F May 

Bailey,  C.  J Oct. 

Kingman,  D.  C       Oct. 

Bell,  Geo.,  Jr July 

McCain,  H.  P Aug. 

Greene,  H.  A Nov. 

Mann,  W.  A Jan. 

Hall,  H Jan. 

Strong,  F.  S May 

Hodges,  H.  F Mar. 

Slbert,  W.  L Mar. 

COLONELS 

Helstand,  H.  O.  S. 
Simpson,  W.  A.  .  .  . 
Chamberlain,  J.  L. 

Smith,  A.  L 

Flebeger,  G.  J 

McGunnegle,  G.  K 
Crane.  C.  J 


Dodd,  G.  A 

Black,  W.  M 

Ludlow,  H.  H.    ... 
Mltcham,  O.  B     .. 

Brechemin,  L 

Rogers,  H.  L 

Murray.  C   H.    ... 

Abbot,  F.  V 

Irons,  J.  A.    

Townsend,  C.  McD 

Richard,  C     

Hunter,  G.  K 

Wilson,  R.  H  .    .    . 

Minis,  J 

Bellinger,  J.  B  . . 

Ebert,  R  G 

Arthur,  W.  H      ... 

Wilder.  W.  E 

Allen,  S.  E 

Hull,  J.  A     

French,  F.  H 

Biddle,  J 

llttell,  1.  W  ..    .    . 

Bingham,  G.  S 

Guilfoyle,  J.  F 

Rogers,  J.  3 

Young,  G.  S 


July 

.  .  .Aug. 

.  Nov. 
.  .  Oct. 
. .     May 

.     July 

. .  .Oct. 

. .    .  April 

. .     July 

Dec. 

. . .  Jan. 
Feb. 

.  .  .  Mar. 

.   April 

. .    .June 

.June 

. .    .Oct. 

. .    .  Feb. 

Feb. 

. . . . June 

.    .June 

. .    .Aug. 

. .  Dec. 

.    .Jan. 

.    .Jan. 
Feb. 

.      Feb. 

.    .Feb 
.  .  .    Feb. 
Mar. 
.  . .  .Mar. 

. .  .Mar. 
. .  .   Mar. 
. .  Mar. 


Rafforty,  W.  C Mar 

Bullard,  R.  L 


Mar. 


8 

3, 

29, 

13. 

14. 
24, 
17, 
30, 
4, 
4. 

22, 
21, 

7, 
12, 
20, 

1, 
15, 
30, 
15, 
15, 
12, 
24, 
12, 
12, 
14, 
16, 
16, 
16, 
10, 
12, 
17. 
27, 
19, 
20, 
20. 

4, 

4. 

4. 

22, 
18. 
21, 
13, 
26, 

3, 
25. 
14, 
28, 
27, 
21, 
26. 

4, 
18. 
24, 
26, 
16, 
18, 
26, 
12, 
13, 

1, 
27, 

1, 
19, 

il: 

15, 
27, 

3. 

3, 
11, 
11. 

3, 

3, 
11. 


1903 
1909 
1911 

1914 
1915 


Corps 

or 
Arm. 


1903g  o. 
1907  g   o. 


1901 
1902 
1904 
1905 
1906 

19in 
1911 


1912 
1913 


1914 


1915 


1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

1907 
1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


g  o. 
g  o. 
o. 
qm. 
g  o. 
g.  o. 
med 
g   o 

ord 
g  o 
g.  o. 
qm. 
g  o. 
1.  g. 
g  o. 
g  o. 
J.  a 
c  a 
g  o. 
i.  af. 
g  o. 
g.  o 
sig 
qm. 
g  o. 
g  o. 
g.  o 
eng. 
o. 
a.  g. 
g.  o. 
g.  o. 
(t) 
g  o 
g  o 
g.  o. 


a  g. 
a.  g. 
1.  g. 
qm. 
prof, 
inf. 
inf. 
cav. 
eng. 
c.  a. 
ord. 
med. 
qm. 
cav. 
eng. 
inf. 
eng. 
med. 
i.  g. 
Inf. 
eng. 
qm. 
med. 
med. 
cav. 
c.  a. 
a. 
int. 
eng. 
qm. 
qm. 
cav. 
Inf. 
inf. 
c.  a. 
4nf. 


37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
(*) 
109 
110 
111 


COLO  NEL3 — Contimied . 

Glenn,  E.  F Mar. 

Adams,  G Mar. 

Waltz,  M.  F    Mar. 

Greble,  E.  St  J Mar. 

Phillips,  C   L Mar. 

Townsley,  C.  P April 

Gordon,  W.  P April 

Bushnell,  G.  E    May 

Treat,  C.  G May 

Getty,  R  N June 

Birmingham,  H   P June 

Jones,  F.  B June 


Name,  Rank,  and  Date  of  Commission 


,  Jr 


Benet,  J.  W.      . 
Cronlthlte.  A  .    . . . 
Van  Deusen,  G.  W 
Frederick,  D.  A 
Foote,  S.  M     .      . . 
Tilison,  J   C   F 
Millar,  E.  A. . 
Bartlett,  G   T. . 
Bennett.  C.  A  . 
Davis,  H.  C     .. 
Ridgway,  T  .  . . 
Wallace,  H.  S   . 
Warren,  J   G  . . 
Taylor,  C.  W  . 
Burr,  E. . 
Ruckman.  J.  W 
Kennon.  L.  W.  V 
Morton.  C   G 
Pickering,  A 
Haynes,  I.  A.  .  . 
Stephenson,  W . 
Phillips,  J.  L     . 
Mallory,  J.  S. 
Brainard,  D.  L. 
Beach,  WD.. 
Shunk,  W.  A  .  . 
Sibley.  F.  W .  .  . 
Walke,  W  .  .    . 
Swift,  E   .  .  .      . 
Edie.  G   L.  .  . 
Walcutt,  C.  C 
Lockett.  J    .  . 
Gibson,  W.  W 
Miller,  S.  W    .  . 
Van  Vliet,  R    C 
Plummer,  E.  H. 
Crosby,  W.  D  . 
Sturgls.  S.  D   .  . 
Blocksom,  A   P. 

Cruse,  T 

Dunn,  G.  M.  .  . 
Babbitt,  E.  B .  . 
Beach.  L.  H  . 
Gaston,  J.  A  . . 
Galbraith,  J.  G 
Glassford,  W.  A 
McCarthy,  D  E 
Truitt.  CM... 

Davis,  G.  B 

Noyes,  C.  R.    . 

Berry,  L.  G 

Gandy.  CM 
Blatchford,  R.  M 
McCaw,  W.  D 
Beacom,  J   H 
Zitm.  G.  A  .  . 
Wright,  W   K. 
Penrose,  C  W.. 
Howell,  D.  L. . . 
Barrette,  J.  D. . 
Harts,  W.  W. .  . 
Langfltt,  W.  C. 
Knight,  J.  T  . . . 
Alvord,  B 


Aug 
Aug 
Sept 
Sept 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec 
Dec. 
Dec 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
April 
April 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug 
Mar. 
Aug. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Nov 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Dec. 
Dec 
Jan. 
Feb 
Feb 
Feb. 
Feb. 
.Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar 
Mar. 
Mar 
Mar 
Mar 
Mar. 
April 
April 
May 
June 
Aug 
Aug. 
Sept 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov- 


11.  1911 

11, 

11, 

11. 

13. 

1, 

6, 

1. 

6. 

1. 

7, 
21, 

5, 
11. 

7. 
27. 

5. 
27. 

1, 

5. 

6, 

6, 
17,  1912 
16, 
27, 
29, 

2, 

7, 
28, 
30, 
30. 

1. 
12, 
13. 
28, 

8. 
30, 

2, 

3,  1911 

3,  1912 
29, 

fi, 
27. 
28, 

2, 
12. 

3,  1911 
11, 

7,  1912 
27, 

1,  1913 

1, 
20, 
20, 
27, 

4, 

4, 

5. 

5, 

5, 

6, 

8, 
16, 
16, 
30, 

9, 
27, 
12, 
27, 

5, 
27, 
21, 

1, 
12, 
24, 
14, 


Corps 

or 
Arm. 


inf. 

f.  .1. 

inf. 

f.  a. 

c   a 

c.  a. 

prof. 

med. 

f.  a. 

inf. 

med. 

inf. 

ord. 

c.  a. 

f.  a. 

inf. 

c.  a. 

inf. 

f  a. 

c  a. 

c  a« 

c.  a 

c.  a 

qm. 

eng. 

cav. 

eng. 

c.  a. 

inf. 

inf. 

inf. 

c.  a. 

med. 

med. 

Inf. 

qm. 

cav. 

cav. 

cav. 

c.  a. 

cav. 

med. 

I.  af. 

cav. 

ord. 

inf. 

inf. 

inf 

med. 

f.  a. 

cav. 

qm. 

j.  H 

ord. 

eng. 

cav. 

cav. 

sig. 

qm. 

inf. 

qm. 

inf. 

f.  a. 

med. 

inf. 

med. 

inf. 

eng. 

Inf. 

Inf. 

Inf. 

a.  g. 

p.  b.  g. 

eng. 

qm. 

a.  g. 


(•)  Temporary  rank,     (t)  Philippine  Constabulary. 


Th,e  Army. 
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RELATIVE    RANK 

OF   THE    SUPERIOR    OFFICERS    OF   THE    REGULAR    ARMY— CoTiiinued. 

d 

Name,  Rank,  and  Date  of  Commission 

Corps 
or 

d 

Name,  Rank,  and  Date  of  Commission 

Corps 
or 

Arm. 

Arm. 

COLONELS — Continued. 

LIEOTENANT-COLONEL3 — Continued. 

115 

Kernan,  F.  J  .  .    . 

....      Nov.  20,  1913 

Inf. 

2S 

Ruggles,  C.  L'H   . 

.     April  13,  1911 

ord. 

IK 

Erwln,  J.  B   

Jan.      4,  1914 

cav 

29 

Ireland,  M.  W.  .  .  . 

.     May     1, 

med. 

114 

Kennedy,  C.  W.  . 

Jan.    11, 

Inf. 

30 

McMahon,  J.  E 

.      May     3, 

f  a 

11£ 

>  Davis,  R.  P 

.  .  .    .        Jan.    24, 

c.  a 

31 

Menoher,  C.  T    ... 

.      May  26, 

f.  a. 

lie 

>Sanford.  J.  C 

.  .    .          Feb.    27, 

eng 

32 

Fisher,  H.C 

.     June     7, 

med. 

117 

Mclver,  G.  W.... 

Mar    13, 

iDf 

33 

Goodman,  T.  C.  . 

.      June  13, 

qm. 

115 

Downey,  G.  F. . . 

.  .  .      .      Mar   27. 

qm 

34 

Shunk,  F   R . 

.    .     July    11, 

sng. 

lit 

Carson,  J.  M.,  Jr. 

Mar.  29, 

qm. 

35 

Houston,  J.  B.  . 

Aug    16. 

qm. 

12C 

Kean,  J.  R 

April  23, 

med 

36 

Montgomery,  G 

Sept  21, 

ord. 

121 

Morgan,  G.  H  ... 

.    .   April  26. 

cav 

37 

Schofleld,  R.  McA 

Sept  22, 

qm. 

122 

Slckel,  H.  G.   .    . 

July    30   1912 

cav. 

38 

Robinson,  W..    . 

Oct       3, 

prof. 

123 

Richardson,  W.  P. 

.  .      April  28,  1914 

Inf 

39 

Stuart,  E.  R    ...    . 

Oct       4, 

prof. 

12-1 

Earth.  C.  H.     .    . 

May  30, 

inf. 

40 

Hayden,  J   L 

.      Oct       5, 

c  a. 

12J 

Echols,  C   P .  .  .  . 

.  .      .  .   July      1, 

prof 

41 

Hinds,  E    . 

Dec      1. 

f  a 

126 

Wilcox,  C  De  W. 

..      ..July     1, 

prof 

42 

Blake,  E.  M  .  .  . 

Dec      5, 

c  a. 

127 

Bundv.  O 

July   20, 

a.  g. 

43 

Haan,  W   G 

Dec      6, 

c  a 

128 

Hatch,  E.  E 

July   29. 

inf. 

44 

BarroU,  M.  K...    . 

Jan     17,  1912 

c.  a. 

129 

Shanks   DC... 

Aug      4. 

I   g 
cav 

45 
46 

March,  PC 

Jervey,  H 

Feb      8, 
.      Feb     27, 

a.  g. 

130 

Johnson,  F.  O.  . .  . 

Aug.     9, 

eng. 

131 

Slocum,  H,  J 

....      Aug      2,  1912 

cav 

47 

McKinstry,  C.  H 

Feb.   27, 

eng. 

132 

Nicholson,  W.  J.. 

.    .  .        Aug.  24, 

cav 

48 

Judson,  W.  V  .  . 

Mar     2, 

eng. 

133 

Brown,  W   C     ... 

.    .    .      April  26,  1914 

cav 

49 

Perkins,  F  .  .    .  . 

Mar     2, 

inf. 

134 

Brett,  L.  M 

.    .    .      Aug    25, 

cav 

50 

Burnham,  W.  P 

Mar     2, 

inf. 

135 

Macomb,  A.  C . 

.    Sept      2, 

cav. 

51 

Skerrett.  D  .     . . 

.    .      Mar      7, 

c.  a. 

136 

Allaire,  W   H 

.    ..      Sept   13. 

inf 

52 

Arrasmith,  J.  M 

Mar    12, 

inf 

137 

Hodges.  H.  C  .  Jr 

Sept.  13, 

inf. 

53 

Johnston,  W   H 

Mar   28, 

inf. 

138 

Beason,  H.  C 

.    .        Sept.  27, 

cav 

54 

Atkinson,  B  W    . 

Mar.  30, 

inf. 

(*) 

Traub,  P.  E.  . 

Oct.      4, 

(t) 

55 

Campbell,  A    . 

April     1, 

a.  fc. 

139 

Landers,  G.  F     . 

...      .    Nov.     2, 

c.  a. 

56 

Shaw,  H.  A 

.  .  .April  12, 

med. 

140 

Wheeler.  C  B     . . 

Nov.     3. 

ord 

57 

Winter.  F.  A.    .  . 

.      April  13, 

med. 

141 

Hirst,  R   L    .  .  . 

Nov   20, 

inf 

('■) 

Tschappat,  W   H 

Mav      I, 

prof. 

142 

Roberts,  H.  L  .      . 

Mar.  13, 

inf. 

58 

O'Nell,  J.  P.    .. 

May  30, 

Inf 

143 

Chatneld,  W.  H. 

May  30, 

Inf. 

59 

Krauthoff,  C   R 

Juno     8, 

qm 

144 

MorrLson,  J.  F    ... 

Sept.  15, 

Inf. 

60 

Dugan,  T.  B 

July    30, 

cav 

145 

Sands,  G.  H  .  .    .    . 

Dec.   10, 

cav 

61 

McDonald,  J.  B 

Aug      2, 

1.  g. 

140 

Dlckman.  J   T 

Dec.   14. 

cav 

62 

Deshon,  G.  D 

Aug      6, 

med 

147 

Foltz,  F.  S  .  .  .    . 

.  .      Sept.  27, 

cav 

63 

Tlvers,  T.  R 

Aug    24, 

cav 

(*) 

Cronln,  M.  D. 

...     Jan       1,1915 

(t) 

64 

Kenley,  W.  L. 

Aug    26, 

f   a. 

148 

Sage,  W   H 

Feb       7, 

inf. 

65 

Allen,  H   T.  .      . 

Aug    28, 

cav. 

149 

Root,  E.  A     

Feb       7, 

Inf. 

66 

Dentler,  C.  E 

Seot     8, 

inf. 

150 

Taylor,  H 

Feb.    28, 

eng 

67 

Heard,  J.  W.  . 

Sjpt   15, 

a.  g. 

151 

Kuhn,  J   E.    . 

Mar.  12, 

eng. 

68 

Forsyth,  W   W 

.   Oct       3, 

cav. 

152 

Craighill,  W.  E  .    . 

.  .    Mar.  12, 

eng. 

69 

Wlnslow,  E.  E    . 

Oct.    12, 

eng 

153 

Hale.  H.  C. 

Mar.  26, 

inf. 

70 

Styer,  H.  D  .    .  . 

Nov    13, 

Inf 

154 

Pelrce,  W.  S.     .  . 

April    6, 

ord. 

71 

McCuUoch.  C.  C  ,  Ji 

Dec      7, 

med. 

155 

Newcomer,  H   C . 

May     2, 

eng. 

72 

Ayer,  W.  E    .  .    .      . 

Dec    12, 

Inf. 

156 

Raymond,  H.  1 

May     9, 

med 

73 

McGlachlin,  E.  F  .  Jr            Dec    27, 

f.  a. 

157 

Gatchell,  G.  W 

May  25, 

c   a 

74 

Yates,  A.  W 

Feb       1,  1913 

qm 

158 

Straub,  O   I 

Aug.     9, 

c  a. 

^5  Noble,  R.  H. 

.   Feb       1, 

Inf 

159 

Hunter,  A.  M    . 

Aug.  25, 

c.  a. 

70 

Goodler,  L.  E      . 

Feb    20, 

J   a  g. 

160 

Taggart,  E.  F   . 

Sept.  21, 

inf. 

77 

Joyes.  J    W.    .. 

Feb    20, 

ord 

161 

Faison,  S   L  .    . 

Oct.      2, 

inf. 

78 

Flagler,  C.  A.  F 

Feb    27, 

eng 

162 

Carieton,  G     . 

Oct       4. 

cav. 

79 

Harding,  C    .      . 

Feb.   27, 

eng 

163 

Hasbrouck.  A . 

.     Oct.    24. 

Inf. 

80 

Ellis,  W.  E    

Mar     2, 

c.  a 

164 

Zalinskl,  M.  G.  .     . 

.  .      .      .Nov     1, 

qm. 

81 

Scott,  W.  S   

Mar      4, 

cav 

LIEUTENAr 

JT-COLONELR. 

82 

Tate,  D.  L     ...    . 

Mar      4, 

cav. 

1 

Kniskern,  A   D 

April  24,  1906 

qm 

83 

Reber,  S 

Mar      5, 

sig 

2 

Eastman,  F.  F      . 

Oct     13    1907 

qm. 

84 

Kimball,  A.  W.  . 

Mar      5, 

qm 

3 

Harris,  H.  S.  T.      . 

Feb.    26,  1909 

med. 

85 

Hart,  W.  H 

Mar     6, 

qm 

4 

Dodds,  F.  L.  .  .• 

June  14, 

■  a.  g 

36 

Morse.  B.  C 

Mar    11, 

inf 

5 

Kendall,  W.  P 

Jan       1,  1910 

med 

87 

Lassiter,  W . 

Mar    16, 

f.  a 

6 

Banister,  W.  B   . 

Jan.      1, 

med 

88 

Squler,  GO. 

Mar.  17, 

slg 

7 

Mason.  C.F.    .    . 

Jan       1, 

med 

89 

Reynolds,  F.  P 

April  16, 

med. 

8 

Glennan,  J   D  .    . 

Jan       1, 

med 

90 

Flnley.  J.  P     .... 

.    .      April  28, 

Inf. 

9 

Bradley,  A.  E   .      . 

Jan     28, 

med. 

91 

Day,  F.  R 

April  30, 

i   g. 

10 

Frlck,  E.  B .  .    .    . 

.    .          Feb.    18, 

med 

92 

Straub,  P.  F .  . . . 

May     9, 

med. 

11 

Keeter,  F.  R 

.  April  14, 

med 

93 

Reichmann,  C  . 

Mav  29, 

inf. 

12 

Holt,  L   H 

June  11, 

prof 

94 

Roudiez,  L.  S.  . .  . 

June  27, 

a.  g. 

13 

Patrick,  M.  M.  .  . 

June  13, 

eng 

95 

Stark,  A.  N.    . 

July    13, 

med 

14 

Burr,  G.  W 

Oct     23, 

ord. 

96 

Harts,  W.  W. .  .    . 

Aug     12, 

eng 

15 

Wlllcox,  C   

Dec.  27, 

med 

97 

Hains,  J.  P    ... 

.      Aug    27, 

c.  a 

16 

Raymond,  T.  U.  .  . 

.  .      .      Jan       1,  1911 

med 

98 

Bufflngton,  A   P. 

Aug    27, 

Inf. 

17 

Snyder,  H.  D .  .  .  . 

.    .          Jan       1, 

med 

99 

Todd,  H.  D.,  Jr 

Sept      2, 

c.  a 

18 

Smith,  A.  M 

.    .          Jan.      1, 

med 

100 

Moore,  T.  W.    .    . 

Sept     5, 

Inf. 

19 

Clarke,  J.  T..   .    . 

Jan.      1, 

med 

101 

Jadwin,  E.     . 

Oct     12, 

eng. 

20 

Rlche,  C.  S 

Feb    27, 

eng 

102 

Horton,  W.  E   .    .    . 

Oct     24, 

qm 

21 

Rees,  T.  H 

.    .    .      Feb    27. 

eng 

103 

Hofter,  J.  E.    . 

Oct.    30, 

ord. 

22 

Potter,  C.  L 

Feb.   27. 

eng. 

104 

Wright,  W.  M. 

Nov    20, 

a.  g. 

23 

Wood,  W.  S 

.    .  .   Mar.    3, 

qm. 

105 

Brewster,  A.  W. . . 

Dec      2, 

i   g. 

24 

Baker,  C.  B. . 

...Mar.     3, 

qm. 

106 

Waterman,  J.  C.    . 

.    .      .Dec.     2, 

cav. 

25 

Williamson,  G.  Mc 

K         .   Mar.    3, 

qm. 

107 

Keller,  C 

Dec.     6, 

eng. 

26 

Slavena,  T   H 

Mar.    3. 

qm. 

108 

Muir,  C.  H 

Jan.    11,  1914 

inf. 

27 

Stanley,  D.  S 

Mar.    3, 

Qm. 

109 

Hearn,  C.  C 

Jan.    24, 

c.  a. 

(*)  Included  In  bis  grade  In  the  arm  to  which  he  belongs,     (t)  Philippine  Constabulary. 
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Name,  Rank,  and  Date  ot  Commission. 


LIEUTENANT-COlXlNEia 

llODeakyne,  H 


111 
112 
113 
114 
(*) 
116 
116 
117 
118 


Bromwell,  C.  S     . . 
Parmerter,  A.  L.  . 

Smiley,  S.  E 

Devore,  D   B 

Smith,  M.  F 

Lynch,  C   .    . . 
Cameron,  G   H   . .  . 

Buck,  B.  B 

Walsh.  R.  D 


119  Cheatham,  B.  F   .  . 

120  Martin,  W.  F.    .  . 

121  Davis,  W.  C.  .      . 

122  Johnson,  E.  M.,  Jr. 
123Mauldln.  F.  G .  . 
124  Baker,  D   J  ,  Jr    . 
125Poore,  B   A   .  .  . 
12GRead.  G.  W.... 
(•)  Walker,  M.  L   . 
( • )  Kreger,  W . .    . 
127  Cabell,  DeR.  C 

128Sayre,  F 

129  Hutcheson,  G    . 
130 Cress,  G.  O.    . 
131MfcRae,  J.  H... 

132  Gordon,  W.  H. 

133  Lasselgne,  A   I 

134  Brown,  R  A   .  . 
136Ketcham,  D.  W  . 

136  Morton,  K  .    .      .    . 

137  Irwin,  G.  Le  R     ... 

138Frter,  J.  H 

139Holbrook,  W.  A      .  .       . 
140Koehlcr,  L   M.  .      . 

141  Mlchie,  RE   L.  .  . 

142  Winn,  F.  L. 

143  Ballou,  C    C    ...    . 

144  Cosby,  S     

145McIndoe,  J.  F        .      . 

146  Morrow,  J.J 

147  Cavanaugh,  J   B 

148  Jervey,  J   P 

149  Smith,  E  V  . .  . 

150  Williams,  C.  C 

151  iloweU.  G.  P.        ... 

152  Munson.  E.  L 

153Lamoreux,  T.  B..    .. 

154  Hero,  A  ,  .Tr 

155  Morrow,  H.  M 

156  Hof,  S 

157  Harris,  F.  E      .... 

158  Bailey,  G.  G.    .. 
159Tschappat,  W.  H  ... 
160Blakely,G     ... 

161  Coe,  F.  W      . 

162  Duncan.  G.  B  .  .    .    . 

103  Durfee,  L.  L      

164Byram,  G.  L 

165Penn,  J.  A   

166  T-ewls,  E  M 

167  Penrose,  G.  H 

MAJORS 

1  Ray,  B.  B 

2  Lord,  H.  M 

3  Smith.  R.  S 

4  Bethel,  W.  A 

5  Wlashlp,  B 

6  Gambrili,  W.  G 

7  Davis,  A.  M    

8  Russol,  E 

9  Gallagher,  H   J 

lOCanby,  J 

11  Wllklns,  H.  E 

12Saltzraan,  C   McK 

13  Kennedy,  J   M 

14  Stanton,  C   E   

15  Howard,  DC 

16  Wilson,  W.  H 

17  Rice,  J.  H 

ISBateman,  CO 

•  19  King,  D.  M       

20  Ames,  T.  L 

21  Groves,  L.  R 


—Continued 
Feb.  27,  1914 
Feb.  27, 
Mar  3, 
Mar.  3, 
Mar.  13, 
Mai  22. 
April  23, 
April  26, 
April  28, 
April  30, 
May  29, 
June  5, 
July  8, 
July  20, 
July  25, 
July  29, 
A  ug  4, 
Aug  9, 
Aug.  22, 
Aug.  22, 
Sept  1, 
Sept  2. 
Sept.  4, 
Sept.  4, 
Sept  13, 
Sept.  13, 
Sept.  15, 
Sept.  27, 
Nov.  2, 
Nov.  3, 
Nov.  18, 
Nov.  21, 
Nov.  26, 
Dec  10, 
Dec.  14, 
Feb  7,  1915 
Feb  7, 
Feb.  28, 
Feb.  28, 
Mar  11, 
Mar.  12, 
Mar  12, 
Mar.  26, 
April  6. 
May  2, 
May  9, 
May  16, 
May  25. 
June  22, 
July  15, 
Aug  9, 
Aug  14, 
Aug  17, 
Aug.  25, 
Sept  11, 
Sept  21. 
Oct.  2, 
Oct  4, 
Oct  7. 
Oct.  24, 
Nov.     1, 


Corpe 

or 
Arm. 


eng. 

eng. 

inf. 

Inf. 

inf. 

c.  of  c 

med. 

cav 

Inf. 

cav. 

qm. 

Inf. 

c.  a. 

inf. 

c.  a. 

Inf. 

Inf. 

a.  g. 

prof 

prof 

cav. 

cav. 

cav 

cav. 

a.  g 

inf 

Inf. 

cav 

c.  a. 

ord 

a 
inf. 
cav 
cav. 
cav 
inf. 
inf. 
eng 
eng 
eng 
eng 
eng 
inf. 
ord 
eng. 
med 
c.  a. 
c  a. 

a 
ord 
c.  a 
qm. 
ord. 
i  g 
c  a 
inf 
Inf. 
cav 
inf 
Inf. 
qm. 


Nov  12, 

Feb.  20, 

Feb.  19, 

July  15. 

Jan  4. 

Jan.  23, 

Mar  17, 

July  6, 

Jan  19, 

Oct.  4, 

Oct  6. 

Feb.  10, 

Mar.  20. 

April  15. 

April  24. 

May  10, 

Oct.  10, 

Jan.  17. 

.Feb.  29, 

Mar  17, 

.Mar.  25, 


1901 
1902 
1903 

1904 


1905 


1906 
1907 


1908 


qm 
qm 
qm. 

a 

a 
qm. 
qm 
slg 
qm 
qm. 
qm 
sig. 
med. 
qm. 
med. 
med. 
ord. 
chap, 
ord. 
ord. 
chap. 


Name.  Rank,  and  Date  of  Commission. 


22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 


MA.rOR8— 

Lewis,  W.  F. 
Bratton,  T.  S.     .    . 
Klrkpatrlck,  T.  J    . 
Rand.  I.  W    .    .    . 
Fauntleroy,  P  C    . 

Wilson,  J.  S 

Dutcher,  B   H    .  . 

Fuller,  L.  A       

Skinner.  G   A    .  .    . 
Darnall,  C  R     .    . 
Page,  H    .      ... 
Ashford,  B   K 
Webber,  H    A 
Clayton,  J.  B    .    .  . 
Chamberlain,  W.  P 
Schrelner,  E   R 
Hartsock,  F.  M  . . 
Duval,  D  F.     . 

Manly,  C  J 

Baker.  D 

Truby,  A.  E    .... 
Church,  J.  R  .    .    . 
Ford.  J.  H.    .    .    . 
Kutz,  C.  W   .  . 
Ashburn,  P  M 
Walker,  M .  L .  . 
Raymond,  R.  R 
Ladue,  W   B 
Gavltt,  H.  C.    .    . 
O'Hern.  E.  P 
Dean.  E.  A .    . 
Usher,  F.  M.  C 

Truby,  W.  F 

Russell,  F.  F. 
Wolfe,  E.  P.    . 
Greenleaf.  H.  S  .      . 
Hess,  L.  T  .      . 
Collins,  C  C  .      . 

Edger,  B.  J.,  Jr 

Waterhouse,  S.  M 
Hartnett,  E.  H  . 
Ford,  C  S     .  . 

Marrow,  C.  E 

Shockley.  MAW 
Winn,  R.  N.      . 
Lyster,  T.  C    .  . 
Wad  hams,  S.  H.  . 
Robbins,  C  P 
Rhoads,  T.  L.  . 
Gilchrist,  H.  L    .    . 
Lyster,  W.  J.  L 
Persons,  E.  E  .  . 
Bispham,  W   N 
Geddlngs,  E.  F 
Brlcker,  E.  D 
Morse,  A.  W 
Baker,  F.  C.    . 
Reynolds,  C.  R 
Smith,  W.  R. 
Barden,  W.  J. . 
Whitney,  H.  H 
Randolph,  J.  A  .  . 
Hutton,  P.  C  . 
Schulz,  E.  H. 
Read,  B.  A      .    . 

Dale,  F.  A 

Chase,  AW.      . 
Kephart,  S  A.    . 
Burgess,  H 
Croxton,  R.  C. .      . 
Jones,  E.  N  ,  Jr 
Roberts,  W.  M   ... 
Johnson.  A 
Hoffman,  G.  M     .. 
Burgess,  L.  R .    .    . 

Shipton.  J.  A 

Chamberlaine,  W. . 

Shook,  J.  R      

Vose,  W.  E 

Woodbury,  F.  T 

Rutherford,  H.  H. . . 

Ruftner,  E.  L 

Whitmore,  E.  R 


■Continued 

.    .        April  10. 

April  15, 

.    ...April  22, 

.    ...  April  23. 

.April  23, 

April  23, 

April  23, 

.    .  April  23, 

.  .       .      April  23, 

April  23, 

.    .April  23. 

April  23, 

April  23, 

April  23, 

April  23, 

April  23, 

April  23, 

April  23, 

...   April  23, 

.    .      AprU  23, 

May     1, 

May     1, 

May  20, 

June     2, 

June  24, 

.     July     6, 

.      .     Julv   28, 

Aug.     7, 

Oct     27, 

Oct.    31. 

.      Dec      4, 

Dec.   12. 

Jan.      1. 

Jan       1, 

Jan       1, 

Jan.      1, 

Jan.      1, 

Jan.      1, 

Jan.      1, 

.Jan       1, 

Jan.      1, 

Jan.      1, 

Jjn.      1, 

Jan       1. 

Jan.      1, 

Jan.      1, 

Jan.      1, 

Jan.      I, 

Jan.      1, 

Jan.      1, 

Jan.      1, 

Jan.      1, 

Jan       1, 

Jan     15. 

Jan.    21. 

Feb    26. 

Feb.   26. 

Mar    13. 

Mar.  31. 

A"pril  11, 

April  14, 

.  .  .      April  22. 

June  16, 

June  24, 

June  25, 

July      8. 

Sept     9. 

Sept    10. 

Sept  21, 

Oct.      1, 

Nov.  16, 

Nov.  17, 

Dec.     1, 

.      Dec.     3, 

Dec.     4. 

Dec.     7, 

Dec    10, 

.Jan.      1, 

Jan.      1, 

.Jan.      1, 

Jan.      1, 

Jan       1, 

Jan.      1, 


1908 


1909 


1910 


med. 
med. 
med 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
eng. 
med. 
eng 
eng 
eng. 
chap, 
ord. 
med 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
ord. 
med. 
med 
med. 
c.  a 
eng. 
c.  a. 
chap, 
med. 
eng. 
a. 
med 
c.  a. 
c.  a. 
eng. 
inf. 
Inf 
med. 
Inf. 
eng. 
c.  a. 
c.  a. 
0.  a. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
Imed. 


(*)  Included  in  bis  grade  In  tbe  arm  to  whicb  be  belongs, 


Tlie  Army. 
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RELATIVE    RANK    OF   THE    SUPERIOR    OFFICERS    OF   THE    REGULAR    ARMY — Continued. 


o 

Name,  Rank,  and  Date  of  Com 

iilssion 

or 
Arm 

MA.I0R8 — 

Conlinued. 

106 

McAndrew,  F.  H 

Jan. 

1,  1910 

med 

106 

Brownlee,  C   Y 

....   Jan 

med. 

107 

Murtagh,  J.  A  . 

.    .      Jan 

med. 

108 

Ekwurzel,  G.  M.  .  . 

Jan 

med. 

109 

Van  Poole,  G.  McD 

Jan 

med 

110 

Reno,  W.  W 

Jan 

med 

111 

Buck,  CD    .  .    . 

Jan 

med 

112 

Gosman,  G.  H.  R 

Jan 

med. 

113 

Koeiper.  C   E 

Jan 

med 

114 

Allen,  .r.  H..    .  . 

Jan 

med 

115 

Patterson,  R   U 

Jan 

med. 

116 

Noble.  R.  E  .    .  . 

Jan 

med. 

117 

Van  Dusea,  J.  W 

.    .   Jan 

med. 

lis 

Helner,  G   G 

Jan 

24! 

c.  a. 

119 

Brooke,  R.    . 

Jan 

28, 

med. 

120 

Connor,  W.  D.    .  . 

Feb 

9, 

eng. 

121 

Easterbrook,  E   P    . 

.      Feb 

H, 

chap 

122 

De  Witt,  W. . 

Feb 

18. 

med. 

123 

Martin,  C.  H    . 

Feb. 

28, 

nf. 

124 

Schull,  H.  W  . 

.      Mar 

5, 

ord 

125 

Welgel.  W. 

.      Mar 

12, 

inJ 

126 

Carr,  D.  J    .  . 

Mar 

14, 

slg 

127 

Hanson,  T.  G      . 

.      Mar 

24. 

qm. 

128 

Hlllman,  J   W. 

Mar 

29, 

chap 

129 

Hall,  H 

Mar. 

31. 

inf 

130 

CroDln.  M.  D 

April 

2, 

inr. 

131 

Perry,  B.  W    .     .  . 

April 

5, 

chap 

132 

Thornburgh,  R   M 

April 

7, 

med 

133 

Grubbs,  R.  B  .     . 

April 

14, 

med 

134 

Farnsworth.  C   S 

April 

17, 

Inf 

135 

Cannon,  W.  C 

April  21, 

(|m 

136 

Gerhardt,  C 

June 

12, 

inf. 

137 

Oakes,  J.  C. 

June 

13, 

eng. 

138 

McManus.  G   H 

July 

1. 

c.  a 

139 

Scott,  W   S 

July 

4, 

qm 

140 

Rolte,  R.  H   .      . 

.  Aug. 

1, 

qm 

141 

Tiraberlake,  E  J 

Se\)t 

10, 

qm 

142 

Dean,  J   T  .  . 

Oct. 

20. 

Inf. 

143 

NIcholls,  J.  C 

Nov 

1, 

ord 

144 

McNalr,  W.  S  .  . 

Nov. 

15, 

i  e. 

145 

De  Laney,  MA 

Dec 

27, 

med 

146 

Bloombergh.  H   D 

Jan 

1,  1911 

med 

147 

Halloran.  P   S 

Jan 

1, 

med 

148 

Nelson,  K . 

Jan 

1, 

med 

149 

Field,  P.  C. 

Jan 

1, 

med 

350 

Shaw,  H.  G. 

Jan 

1, 

med 

151 

Brecheraln,  L  ,  Jr 

Jan 

1, 

med. 

152 

Wliitcomb,  C.  C 

Jan. 

1, 

med 

153 

Crablree,  G.  H.    .  . 

Jan. 

1, 

med 

154 

McAlexander,  U   G 

Jan 

19, 

inf 

155 

Jones,  W   K .  . 

Jan 

20. 

inf 

156 

Williams,  J.  M 

Feb. 

2, 

f.  a 

157 

Wittenmyer.  E    • 

Feb 

15, 

Inf. 

158 

Kreger.  E.  A 

Feb. 

15, 

]   a 

159 

Cheney.  S   A  . . 

Feb 

27. 

eng 

IGO 

Alslaelter,  F   W 

Feb 

27, 

eng 

IGl 

Ferguson.  H   B 

Feb 

27, 

eng 

162 

Boggs.  F    C 

Feb 

27, 

eng 

163 

Smith,  C.  S   . 

Feb 

27, 

eng 

164 

Wootcn.  W   P 

Feb. 

27, 

eng 

165!t*nihan.  M.  J 

Mar 

3, 

inf 

166 

Hersev,  M.  L  . 

Mar 

3, 

Inf 

167 

Albright,  F.  H 

Mar 

3, 

Inf 

108 

Evans,  F.  D    .  . 

Mar 

3. 

inf 

169 

Carnahan,  E   C 

Mar 

3. 

Inf 

170 

[.ewis.  E   A   . 

Mar 

•V 

Inf 

171Tayman,  C  E  .. 

Mar 

3, 

inf 

172  McAndrew,  J    W 

Mar 

3, 

Inf 

173Chrisman,  E   R 

Mar 

3, 

inf. 

174!Harri5,  P.  C 

Mar 

3, 

a.  s. 

175 

Tompkins,  S   R   H 

Mar 

3, 

cav. 

i7e 

Rice,  S      

Mar 

3, 

cav. 

177 

Thayer,  A    .  . 

Mar 

3, 

cav. 

17J 

(Garrard,  L.  F.,  Jr 

Mar 

3, 

qm. 

17t 

(Clayton,  B.  T 

Mar 

3, 

qm. 

18( 

IPettus,  H.  L 

Mar 

3, 

qm. 

18 

Grant,  FA.      .    . 

Mar 

3,    ' 

qm. 

18; 

iSnow,  W.  J      . 

Mar 

3, 

f.  a. 

18: 

;  Hamilton,  A . 

Mar 

3, 

c.  a. 

18' 

IGllmore,  J   C,  Jr 

Mar 

3, 

c.  a. 

18. 

iKnowlton,  J.  L 

Mar 

3, 

qm. 

18( 

3Hampton,  K.  J     . 

Mar 

3, 

qm. 

18 

7Traub,  P.  E...      . 

Mar 

5, 

cav. 

18! 

J  Carter,  J.  McI    . 

Mar 

9 

cav 

18 

JMcFarland,  M 

Mar 

10, 

inf. 

Corps 


231 
232 
233 


Name,  Rank,  and  Date  of  Commission. 


MAJORS 

190  Wilder,  W.  T 

191  Sample,  W.  R. 
192DashlelI,  W    R.. 
193Helmick,  E    A     . 

194  Bennett,  W.  C 

195  Sargent.  F.  H  .  . 

196  Chase,  W 

197Hagadorn,  C.  B 
198  Lee,  H    R. 
199Laccy,  F.  E..  Jr 
200Cloman.  S.  A 

201  Crawford,  C 

202  Graves,  W.  S. 

203  Webster,  F.  D 

204  Leltch,  J.  D.      .  . 

205  Burkhardt,  S  ,  Jr 

206  Normoyle,  J.  E     . 

207  Alexander.  R.. 

208  Johnson,  W.  O 

209  Lindsay,  J.  R 
210Sladen,  F.  W.  . 

211  Barnura    M.  H 

212  Wright,  E.  S 

213  Hay,  W.  H. 

214  Elliott,  S.  H  . 
215 Jenkins,  J   M.  . 
216Lochridge.  P   D 
217McClure,  N.  F 

218  Rivers,  W.  C 

219  Evans,  E.  W 

220  Paxton,  R   G 
221Gatley.  G.  G. 

222  Lyon.  Le  R    S 

223  Horn,  T.  N    .     . 
224Summerall,  C.  P. 
225Cruikshank,  W    M 
226  Wheeler.  J..  Jr 
227Callan,  R.  E 

228  Landon,  E  .  . 

229  McNeil,  C.  H 
230 Tracy,  J.  P. 


Kessler.  P   M 
Hagood,  J 
Patterson,  G   T 


234  FcrgUboon,  F.  K 
235Abernethy,  R   S. 
236  Bandholtz,  H.  H 
23"  Ferguson,  H   T. 
238LL-nrnard,  H.  G. 
239  Donaldson,  T    Q 
240Sarratt,  E   O 
241  Miller,  L.  S    . 
242Buckey,  M.  C. 

243  Johnston,  F.  E 

244  Farr.  O    W.  B 

245  Pruden,  A    A. 

246  Hlllman,  L.  T    . 

247  Davidson,  W.  T 
48Aultman,  D    E 

249  Murray,  P 
2.50  Wolf,  P.  A.  . 
251  Moore,  G    D. 
i52  Fleming.  A   S 
253UUne,  W.     . 
254Gose,  E   B  . 
255  Rice,  G   D. .  .  . 
2o6  Pearce,  E   D'A 

257  Clark,  C    C 

258  Caldwell,  V   A 

259  Butts,  E    L    . 
260Bartlett,  C   J    . 

261  Hunt,  H.  J.    ... 

262  Beach,  F.  H...    . 

263  Miller,  C    .  . 

264  Miller,  R.  B 

265  Gray,  A    . 

266  Dade,  A.  L    . 

267  Conklin,  A.  S 

268  Brown,  L. 

269  Ragan,  C.  A    . 
270StuJl,  G.  C 
271  Winn.  J   S.    . 
272Hedekin,  C   A. 
273  Koester,  F.  J 
274Brady,  J.  F 


-Continued. 
Mar. 
Mar 
.  .  .  Mar 
Mar 
Mar 
.    .Mar 

Mar 

Mar 
.  .  .Mar 
.    .   Mar 
.  .    Mar 
.    Mar 
.  .Mar 
.    Mar 
.   Mar 
.    Mar 
.    Mar 
Mar 
.   Mar 
Mar 
.   Mar 
Mar 
.   Mar 
.    Mar 
.   M  ai 
.   Mar 
.  .Mar. 
.   Mar 
.    Mar 
Mar 
.   Mar 
.    .   Mar 
.    Mar 
Mar 
.    Mar 
.  .Mar 
.    .   Mar 
.    .    Mar 
.   Mar 
.    Mar. 
.   Mar 
....  Mar 
.   Mar 
.  .Mar 
.  .  .Mar 
.  .  .Mar 
.   Mar 
.  .Mar. 
.  .  Mar 
.  .Mar. 
April 
.  .    April 
. . April 
.  .  April 
.    April 
.    April 
April 
.   May 
May 
.   May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
.   May 
.   May 
.   May 
.   June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
.June 
.June 
June 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug 
Aug 
...     .    iVUg. 


11,  ICll 

11, 

11. 

11, 

11. 

11. 

11, 

11, 

11, 

11, 

U. 

11, 

11. 

II. 

11, 

11, 

11. 

11, 

11, 

11. 

n, 
11. 
11. 
11. 
11, 
11. 
11. 
n, 
11. 
11, 
11. 
11. 
11. 
11. 
11, 
11. 
11. 
11, 
11. 
11. 
11. 
11, 
11. 
11, 
11. 
11, 

12, 
14, 
20, 
21, 

1, 

1, 

4, 
12, 
13, 
26, 
29, 

1, 

3, 
10, 
23, 
23, 
26, 
27, 
27, 
27, 
27. 

1, 

6, 

7, 

7, 
13, 
13, 
21, 
21, 
26, 
29, 

7, 
11. 
14, 
19, 
23, 
11, 
11, 
11, 


Corps 

or 
Ann. 


inf. 

inf. 

inf. 

Inf. 

a.  g. 

inf. 

inf 

Inf 

inf 

qm. 

Inf 

Inf 

Inf 

inf. 

irf 

inf 

Inf 

Inf. 

I  £. 

inf. 

inf. 

cav. 

cav. 

tav. 

cav 

g 
cav 
cav 
cav 
cav 
om 
f  a 
f  a 
f  a 
f  a. 
a  g 
c  a 
c  a 
a.  g 

QDI 

a  g. 


a 

a 

a 

a. 
c.  a 
inf. 
inf. 
a.  g 
cav. 
c   a 
c  a. 
c  a 
c   a. 

a. 
chap, 
ord. 
med. 
f.  a. 
inf. 
inf. 
Inf. 
f.  a. 
Inf. 
1.  g. 
ch8.p. 
c.  a. 
inf. 
inf. 
Inf 
med. 
inf. 
cav. 
Int. 
med. 
1   g. 
cav. 
c.  a. 
eng. 
med. 
chap, 
i  g. 
cav. 
a.  g. 
c.  a. 
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Corps  Corps 

or         5     Name,  Rank,  and  Date  ot  Commission.       or 
Arm       ^  Arm. 


277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
286 
287 
288 
289 
290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 


Name,  Rank,  and  Date  of  Commission. 


MAJORS — Continued. 

275  Dickson,  T.J Aug.  12,  1911 

276  Wesson,  CM Aug.  25 

'""'  Murphy,  T.  O Sept     2 

Bertsch,  W.  H Sept     6 

Payne,  B Sept     7 

Bush,  R.  L , Sept     8 

Hartman,  J.  D.  L Sept   11 

Bennet,  J   B        Sept  27 

Jarvls,  M.  S        Sept  27 

Shlnkle.  E.  M      Sept   29 

Carmichael,  R.  L       ....   Sept  37 
Brown,  Earl  I        ....  Oct.      4 

Moses.  A Oct       5 

Ashburn,  T.  Q Oct.      5 

Lawton,  Frank  H Nov   12, 

Howze,  R.  L Nov    18 

Heavey,  J   W      Nov.  27 

Hirsch.  H   J      Nov   27 

Gulgnard,  W.S Dec.     1 


1  Bottoms,  S.  F Dec 

JCloke,  H   E Dec.     5 

3  Vestal,  3   C       Dec.     6 

—  /Ward,  P.  R Dec      6 

298 Grove,  W.  R Dec.   10 

299  Nugent,  G.  A Jan.    17 

300  Hartmann,  C.  F Jan.    19 

SOlFrazler,  J Jan.    31 

302  Bowley,  A.  J Feb      9 

303Newsom,  E  P Feb     14 

304Frles.  A.  A Feb     27 

305  Woodruff,  J.  A        ..    .  Feb    27 

306  Kelly,  W  .    .  .  .  Feb    27 

307  Stickle,  H.  W  .  .  .  Feb     27 

308  Rand,  L.  H Feb    27 

309Markham,  E.  M.        .    .    .    Feb    27 

310  Preston,  G.  H Feb    29 

311  Anderson,  E Feb.   29 

312  Upton,  La  R   S Mar      2 

313Smlth,  H.  A Mar.     2 

314  Jackson.  T.  H       .      ...        Mar.     2 
315 Cole,  WE.  .    .    .Mar      7 

316Stockle,  G   E     .   .      .    .       Mar     8 

317  Hacker,  T   B Mar    11 

318Saffarrans,  G.  C   .    .      ..      Mar    12 

319  0'Keefe.  T.  P Mar.  22 

320  Pierce,  P.  E Mar.  28 

321  French,  C   G        Mar   30 

322Wahl,  L Mat.  30 

323Splnks,  M.  G     April    1 

324  Johnson,  J.  C April    3 

325  Eastman,  W.  R April  12 

326  Hall,  J.  F     .  ......    April  13, 

327  Ripley,  H.  A April  18, 

328  Jackson,  W.  P April  23 

(*)  Llttebrant,  W.  T May  21 

329  Hines,  J.  L May  23, 

330  Crowley,  M May  28, 

331  Bradley,  J.  J May  30 

332  Henry,  M   J June     8 

333  Butler,  M   C,  Jr June  30 

334McNamee,  M    M July    30, 

335  Harrison,  R Aug      2, 

336Melcalt,  R.  F Aug.     6 

337  Rich,  E.  W Aug      7 

338  Settle,  D Aug.   16 

339  Rhodes,  C   D Aug.  26 

340  Bishop,  H.  G Aug.  26 

341  Langhorne,  G.  T Aug.  27 

342  Young,  C Aug.  28 

343  Marshall,  F.  C Sept.    3 

344  Hawkins,  W   J Sept.    6 

345  Swltzer,  J.  S    Sept.    8 

346Ryan,  J.  A Sept   15 

347  Caldwell,  F   M Sept.  17 

348  Hornbrook.  J.  J Oct.     3 

349  Pillsbury,  G.  B Oct     12 

350  Williams,  H.  O Oct     13 

351Clark,  W.  F Oct.    31 

352Case.  D.  B Nov      1 

353  Elliott,  W Nov.     1 

354  Logan,  J.  A.,  Jr    Nov.     1 

355;Dutton,  S   F.    .            ...      Nov      1 
356;Guyer,  G.  D Nov.  12 


1912 


chap. 

ord. 

a.  g. 

qm. 

f.  a. 

Inf. 

cav. 

Inf. 

inf. 

ord. 

c.  a 

eng. 

c.  a. 

c.  a. 

qm. 

cav. 

inf. 

qm. 

a 

c  a 

c.  a 

qm 

0.  a 
qm 
c.  a 
sig 
inf. 
f.  a. 
chap 
eng 
eng 
eng. 
eng. 
eng 
eng. 
cav. 
cav. 
Inf 
Inf. 
eng. 
c.  a. 
qm 
qm 
Inf. 
chap, 
inf. 
Inf. 
Inf. 

c  a. 

1.  g. 
med 
med. 

s. 
g. 
cav 
a.  g. 
inf. 
Inf. 
qm. 
cav 
cav. 
cav. 
med. 
med. 
Inf. 
cav. 
f   a. 
cav. 
cav. 
cav. 
ord. 
a.  g. 
cav. 
cav. 
cav. 
eng. 
Inf. 
qm. 
qm. 
qm. 
qm. 
qm 
qm. 


MAJOHS- 

357  Latrobe,  O.,  Jr   . 

358  Boyer,  P.  L.  .  .  . 
(*)Grote,  W.  F.     ... 

359  Humphrey,  E   H 

360  Parker,  H.  W 

(*)  Chamberlain,  F  V 
(*)  Elliott,  C.  R..  .  . 
( * )  Petty,  J  M  . .  .  . 
(♦)Newbill,  W.  D  . 
(*)  Jenks,  I.  C. . 

361  Ansell,  S.  T 

362  Lukesh.  G  R  .  .  . 
363Slattery,  J.  R      .  . 

364  0twell,  C   W 

365Waldron,  A.  E.  . 
366McDonough,  M.  J 

367  Ely,  HE.        .    .    , 

368  White,  H.  A    ... 
360  Jones,  S.  G      ... 
370Wlldman.  L.  D 
371Rowell,  M.  W   .. 
372  Jenkins,  A.  G    . . 
373Casad,  A   F 

374  Sorley,  L.  S.' .    .    . 

375  Hunt,  1    L 

376  Morrow,  W.  M   .  . 

377  Fleming,  L  J.     .. 
378McCloskey.  M 
379  Clarke,  W    L 
380Phalen,  J.  M     .    . 
381  Hardaway,  B   F. . 
382Bevans,  J    L.  .    .    . 

383  Meyer,  OB... 

384  Schley,  T    F 

3S5Dalton,  AC... 

386  Little,  W    L 

387  Williams,  A.  W   .    . 

388  Pope,  FA... 
389Castner,  J    C.     .  . 

390  Wyllie.  RE. 

391  Forse,  W 

392  Youngberg,  G    A 

393  Slgerfoos,  E     . 

394  Bond,  P.  S. .       .  . 
395Shuttleworth.  E.  A 

396  Westervell,  W    I     . 

397  Howard,  J 

398  Johnston,  EN.. 

399  Van  Deman,  R.  H 
400Marquart,  P.  E 

401  Brooke,  W  .  .    .    . 

402  Young,  M  .  . 
403Symmonds,  C   J  . 

404  Chapman,  LAI 

405  Price,  H  J  .  .  .  . 
(*)  Sherrill,  CO.      . 

406  Peek,  E.  D     .  . 

407  Spalding,  G    R 

408  Dent,  E.  J    .  .  .    . 
409Caples,  W.  G 

410  Simons,  W    H    .       . 

411  Madden,  J.  F  ..  . 
412Fenton,  C.  W    .    . 

413  Wallace,  W 

414Shepard,  J.  L.  . 
415  Anderson,  E.  D 
416Kobbe,  F   W  . 

417  White,  G.  P 

418Standiford,  W.  R 

419  Brown,  L  C.  ... 
(*)  Palmer,  J   McA.  . . 

420  Steele,  H.  L 

421  Keller,  W   L 

422  Dwyer,  T.  F    

423  Miller,  J    K 

424  Mitchell,  J.  B 

425  Newman,  W    

426  Wilcox,  F   A.  .  ;.  .. 

427  Scherer,  L.  C 

428  Fleming,  R.  J    

429  Winans.  E.  B 

430  Johnston,  W.  T. . . . 

431  Howard,  H.  P 


-Continved 

Dec      1, 

Dec.     7, 

.    .    .      Dec     12, 

Dec.   16, 

.    .        Dec.   16, 

S      .      Dec     16, 

.    .    .    Dec.   16. 

.    .    .    Dec    16, 

....    Dec    27, 

....    Feb       1 , 

.    .    .    Feb.   20, 

.      .    Feb.   27, 

....    Feb.   27, 

.    .    .    Feb.   27, 

.    .    .    Feb.   27, 

.    .      .   Feb.  27, 

.    .    .    Mar.     2, 

.    .   Mar.    3, 

.    ...   Mar.    4, 

.Mar     5, 

....   Mar     6, 

Mar      7, 

.    .    .   Mar     8, 

.    Mar    11, 

.    .    .   Mar    13, 

.    .    .  .   Mar    15, 

.    ..    .   Mar    16, 

.    .      .    Mar    16, 

.    .    ..Mar.  17, 

.      .    ..April  16, 

.      .    .    April  30, 

.    .May     9, 

.    .    .   May  28, 

.    .    .    May  29, 

.    .      .    June  27, 

.    .    .    July      2, 

.    .    .    July    13, 

.    .    .    Aug    12. 

.    .    .    Aug    27, 

.    .    .    Aug    27, 

.    .    .    Sept     2, 

.    .    .      Sept     3, 

.    .    .    Sept     5, 

.    .    .    Oct.    12, 

.    Nov   21. 

Nov   22, 

.    Dec      5, 

.    Dec.     6, 

.    .    .    Dec    11, 

.    .        Dec    23, 

.    .    Jan     11, 

.    .       Jan.    24, 

.    Feb.      4, 

.    .    Feb     10, 

.    Feb    20, 

.    .  .    Feb     27, 

....   Feb.   27, 

.    .    .   Feb.  27, 

.    .    .    Feb.   27, 

.    .    .   Feb.   27, 

.  .    Mar.     3, 

.    .    .   Mar     3, 

.    .    .   Mar     8, 

Mar.  13, 

April  23, 

April  26, 

.  .  .  April  28, 
.  .  .  April  30, 
. . .  .  May  10, 
.  .  .  .  May  27, 
. . .  .  June  5, 
.  ...  June  26, 
....   July     4, 

July     8. 

July   20, 

July   25, 

July    29, 

Aug      5, 

Aug.     9, 

Sept     1, 

Sept.    2, 

Sept.    4, 

.  .  .  .  . .  Sept.    4, 


1913 


1912  p.  s. 

med. 

qm. 

p.  s. 

p.  s. 

p.  8. 

p.  s. 

p.  8. 

qm. 

inf. 

J-  a.  g. 

eng. 

eng. 

eng. 

eng. 

eng. 

Inf. 

j.a. 

cav. 

sIg. 

cav. 

c.  a. 

ord. 

inf 

i.  aff. 

inf. 

qm. 

f.  a. 

sig. 

med. 

Inf 

med. 

cav 

Inf.. 

qm. 

med. 

med. 
leng. 

inf. 

c  a 

c.  a. 

eng. 

Inf. 
eng. 
Inf. 
ord. 

inf. 

eng. 

inf. 

qm. 

Inf. 

c.  a. 

cav. 

3.  s. 

nf. 
eng. 
eng. 
eng. 
eng. 
eng. 
1.  g. 
qm. 
cav. 
inf. 
med. 
cav. 
inf. 
cav. 
p.  B. 
c.  a. 
Inf. 
c.  a. 
med. 
qm. 
inf. 
c.  a. 
inf. 
inf. 
cav. 
cav. 
cav. 
cav. 
qm. 


1914 


(*)  Included  lo  his  grade  in  the  arm  to  which  he  belongs. 
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432 
433 
434 
435 
436 
437 
438 
439 
440 
441 
442 
443 
444 
445 
(*) 
446 
447 
448 
(*) 
449 
450 
451 
452 
453 
454 
455 
456 
457 
458 


Name,  Rank,  and  Date  of  Commission 


Threlkeld,  H.  L. 
Davison,  P.  W .  .  . 

Llndsley,  E 

Morgan,  A.  S.  . . 

Doherty,  F.  B 

Stokes.  M.  B     ... 
McMaster.  R.  H.  . 
Parker.  J.  H . 

.lenks.  G.  F 

Moody,  li.  B  .    . 
Glasgow,  W.  J. .    . 
Armstrong,  F.  S  . 

Harbord,  J.  G 

O'Shea,  J  .      ... 
Davis.  R.  C .      .  .  . 
Phillips,  E.  L    ... 
Woodward,  J.  E 
Moore.  J.  T. . .    . 
Morton,  C.  E.  .    . 
Stokey.  W.  P .  .  .  . 
Jewel'.,  H.  C.    ... 

Williams,  A 

Willing,  W 

Guthrie,  W.  L 

Mttchel,  W.  A. .    . 
Hannum,  W.  T     . 
Ralston,  R  R     ■ 
Brooke,  M. . 
Davis,  W.  D   . 


MAJORS — -Continued. 


Sept.  13, 
.  .    .  Sept.  15, 

Sept.  27, 

....Nov.     2, 

.  .  .  .Nov.     6, 

.  .  .Nov.  11, 

.  .  .Nov.  18, 

Nov.  21, 

Nov.  24, 

.  .  .  Nov.  24, 

Nov.  26, 

.  .  .  Dec.  8, 
...Dec.  10, 
.  .  .  Dec.  14, 
.  .  Jan.  5, 
.  .  .Jan.    15, 

Feb.    12, 

.  ..Feb.  13, 
.  ..Feb.  13, 
. .  .  Feb.  28, 
.  .  Feb.  28, 
.  .  .  Feb.    28, 

Feb.   28, 

Feb.  28, 

Feb.   28, 

Mar    11, 

...Mar  12. 
.  .  .  Mar  12, 
.  . .  .  Mar.  26, 


1914 


Corps 

or 
Arm. 


Inf. 
inf. 
cav. 
c.  a. 
chap, 
inf. 
f.  a. 
inf. 
ord. 
ord. 
cav. 
qm. 
,cav. 
,cav. 
1915p.  s. 
cav. 
Inf. 
Inf. 
p.  s. 
eng. 
eng. 
eng. 
eng. 
eng. 
eng. 
eng. 
eng. 
eng. 
inf. 


459 
460 
461 
(*) 
462 
463 
464 
465 
466 
467 
468 

469 
470 
(*) 
471 
472 
(•) 
473 
474 
475 
476 
477 
478 
479 
480 
481 
482 


Name,  Rank,  and  Date  of  Commission. 


Weeks,  G.  McD 
Tompkins,  F 
Hilton,  C.  H.      .    . 
Darrah,  T   W      .  . 
Dillard,  J   B    .    .  . 
Rockenbach,  S   D 
Erwin,  I. 

Frazier,  L.  V.    .    . 
Billingslea,  C.  C     . 
Glasgow,  E   L. 
Ham,  S  V.      . 
Simmons,  B   T   . . 
Willis,  P. 

Bell,  J.  F   .      .      .  . 
Williams,  E.  J  . . 
McMaster,  G.  H. . 
Stewart,  W.  F  ,  Jr 
Brown,  F.  R . 
Douglas,  J   B . 
Mearns,  R.  W 
Lutz,  W.  J  . 
Patten,  H.  T 
Smith,  S  J..    . 
Klnntson,  H.  L  . . 
Palmer,  G.  G. . 
Williams,  R  C 
Wolfe.  OR.      .  . 
Laubach,  H   L. .  .  . 


MAJORS — Continued. 


April  3, 
.  April  5, 
April  8, 
April  11, 
April  14, 
April  17, 
April  29, 
May  2, 
.  May  9, 
.  .May  16, 
May  20, 
..May  23, 
May  25. 
June  9, 
June  26, 
July  21, 
Aug  10, 
Aug  23, 
Aug  25, 
Sept  4, 
Sept  5, 
Sept  11, 
Sept  17, 
Sept.  21, 
Oct.  2, 
Oct.  4. 
Oct  7, 
Oct     24, 


1915 


Corps 

or 
Ann. 


Inf. 

cav. 

c.  a. 

p.  3. 

ord. 

cav. 

Inf. 

eug. 

med. 

c.  a. 

Inf 

p.r  inf. 

qm. 

eng. 

p.  s. 

inf. 

c  a. 

p  r.inf. 

c.  a 

inf 

inf. 

c.  a. 

chap. 

int. 

inf. 

cav. 

inf. 

inf 


(*)  Included  in  his  grade  in  the  arm  to  which  he  belongs 


FIELD    OFFICERS    OF    RECIIVIENTS    AND   OF  THE   COAST   ARTILLERY   CORPS.^ 

First  Cavalry. 
Col  Frederick  S  Foltz. 
Lt.-Col.  Wm.  S.  Scott. 
MaJ.  Edmund  S.  Wright. 
MaJ   Wm.  T.  Llttebrant. 
MaJ.  James  G.  Harbord. 

Second  Cavalry. 
Col.  Joseph  T.  Dickman. 

Lt.-Col 

MaJ.  Wm.  C.  Rivers. 
MaJ.  Charles  W.  Fenton. 
Ma] 

Third  Cavalry. 
Col   A.  P.  Blocksom. 
Lt.-Col.  Geo.  L  ByTam. 
MaJ  Jesse  McI   Carter. 
MaJ.  Francis  H   Beach. 
MaJ.  John  D  L.  Hartman 

Fourth  Cavalry. 
Col  John  F.  Guilfoyle. 
Lt.-Col.  Wm  W.  Forsyth. 
Mf  1  Guy  H.  Preston. 
Maj   Ralph  Harrison. 
Maj.  John  O'Shea 

Fifth  Cavalry. 
Col.  WUber  E.  Wilder. 
Lt.  -Col.  Daniel  L.  Tate. 
MaJ.  S.  R.  H.  Tompkins. 
Ma]   Nath'l  F.  McClure. 
MaJ.  Wm.  J.  Glasgow. 

Sixth  Cavalry. 
Col.  Joseph  A.  Gaston. 
Lt.-Col.  Tho3.  B.  Dugan. 
MaJ   Matt.  C.  Butler,  Jr. 
MaJ    lames  J.  Hornbrook. 
MaJ.  E.  D.  Andereon. 

Seventh  Cavalry. 
Col.  CunllHe  H   Murray. 
Lt.-Col.  Farrand  Say  re. 
MaJ.  Arthur  Thayer 
MaJ   Chas.  J.  Symmonds. 
Maj.  Edm'd  B.  Winans. 

Eighth  Cavalry. 
Col.  Charles  W.  Taylor. 
Lt.-Col.  Robt.  D.  Walsh. 
MaJ.  Geo.  T.  Langhorne. 
MaJ.  Louis  C.  Scherer. 
Maj.  Wm.  T.  Johnston. 


Ninth  Cavalry. 

Col 

Lt.-Col 

MaJ.  Alexander  L.  Dade. 
MaJ.  George  P.  White. 
Maj 

Tenth  Cavalry. 
Col.  William  C.  Brown. 
Lt.-Col.  De  R.  C.  Cabell. 
MaJ.  Charles  Young. 
MaJ.  E  W.  Evans. 
Maj.  Robert  J.  Fleming. 

Eleventh  Cavalry. 
Col.  James  Lockett. 
Lt.-Col.  Henry  T.  Allen. 
MaJ.  Robert  L.  Howze. 
Maj.  M.  W.  Rowell. 
Maj.  S.  D.  Rockenbach. 

Twelfth  Cavalry. 
Col.  Horatio  G.  Slckel. 
Lt.-Col.  J.  C.  Waterman. 
MaJ.  Stephen  H.  Elliott. 
Maj.  Edward  Anderson. 
Mai 

Thirteenth  Cavalry. 
CoL  Herbert  J.  Slocum. 
Lt.-Col.  Tyree  R.  Rivers. 
MaJ.  James  A   Ryan. 
MaJ.  Ervln  L.  Phillips. 
Maj.  Frank  Tompldns. 

Fourteenth  Cavalry. 
Col.  Frederick  W  Sibley. 
Lt.-Col.  Robt.  A.  Brown. 
Maj.  Thos   Q.  Donaldson. 
Maj.  Oren  B.  Meyer. 
Maj.  Robt.  C.  Williams. 

Fifteenth  Cavalry. 
Col.  William  A.  Shunk. 
Lt.-Col.  Grote  Hutcheson. 
Maj.  Francis  C.  Marshall. 
MaJ.  Frank  M.  CaldweU. 
Maj.  Samuel  G.  Jones. 

First  Field  Artillery. 
Col.  Samuel  D.  Sturgis. 
Lt.-Col.  J.  E.  McMahon. 
Maj.  Tlemann  N   Horn. 
Maj.  Wm.  S.  Guignard. 


Second  Field  Artillery. 
Col.  Edward  A.  Millar. 
Lt.-Col.  Wm.  Lasslter. 
MaJ.  William  J.  Snow. 
Maj.  Adrian  S.  Fleming. 
Third  Field  Artillery. 
Col.  Geo.  W.  Van  Deusen 
Lt.-Col.  Chas.  T.  Menoher 
Maj.  Le  Roy  S.  Lyon. 
Maj.  Manus  McCloskey. 

Fourth  Field  Artillery. 
Col.  Luclen  G.  Berry. 
Lt.-Col.  Geo   Le  R.  Irwln 
Maj.  George  G.  Gatley. 
Maj.  R  H  McMaster. 
Fifth  Field  Artillery. 
Col.  Granger  Adams. 
Lt.-Col.  E.  F.  McGlachlin, 

Jr. 
Maj.  Albert  J.  Bowley. 
Maj.  Harry  G.  Bishop. 

Coast  ArtlUery  Corps. 

COLONEIB. 

H.  H.  Ludlow. 
S.  E.  Allen. 
W.  C.  Rafferty. 
C.  L  Phillips. 
C.  P.  Townsley. 
A.  Cronkhite. 
S.  M.  Foote 
G.  T.  Bartlett. 
C.  A.  Bennett. 
H.  C.  Davis. 
It.  Ridgway. 
J.  W.  Ruckman. 
I.  A.  Haynes. 
W.  Walke. 
R.  P.  Davis. 
G.  F.  Landers. 
G.  W.  Gatchell. 
O.  I.  Straub. 
H.  C.  Schumm. 
A.  M.  Hunter. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONELS. 

J.  L.  Hayden. 
E.  M.  Blake. 
W.  G.  Haan. 


LIEUT.-COLONELS Conl'.d . 

M.  K.  Barroll. 
W.  E.  Ellis. 
J.  P.  Halns. 
H.  D.  Todd,  Jr. 

C.  C.  Hearn. 
W.  C  Davis. 
F.  G.  Mauldin. 

D.  W.  Ketcham. 
T.  B.  Lamoreux. 
A.  Hero,  Jr. 

F.  E.  Harris. 

G.  Blakely. 

F.  W.  Coe. 

MAJORS. 

W.  R.  Smith. 
H.  H.  Whitney. 
A.  W.  Chase. 
S.  A.  Kephart. 
L.  R.  Burgess. 
J.  A.  Shlpton. 
W.  Chamberlaine. 

G.  G.  Heiner. 
G.  H.  McManus. 
J.  M.  Williams. 
A>  Hamilton. 
J.  C.  Gilmore,  Jr. 
J.  Wheeler,  Jr. 
R.  E.  Callan. 

E.  Landon. 
P.  M   Kessler. 
J.  Hagood. 

F.  K.  Fergusson. 
R.  S.  Abernethy. 

E.  O.  Sarratt. 
L.  S.  Miller. 
M.  C.  Buckey. 

F.  E.  Johnston. 
E.  D'A.  Pearoe. 
A.  S.  Conklln. 
J.  F.  Brady. 
A.  Moses. 
H.  E.  Cloke. 
P.  R.  Ward. 

G.  A.  Nugent. 
W.  E.  Cole. 
M.  G.  Spinks. 
A.  G.  Jenkins. 
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MAJORS — Conitnued. 
R.  E.  Wyllle. 
W.  Forse. 
M.  Young. 
L.  C.  Brown. 
H.  L.  Steele. 
J.  B.  MltcheU. 
A.  S.  Morgan. 
C.  H.  Hilton. 
E.  L.  Glasgow. 
W.  F.  Stewart.  Jr. 
J.  B.  Douglas. 
H.  T.  Patten. 

,    First  Infantry. 
Col.  Daniel  L.  Howell. 
Lt.-Col.  Waldo  E.  Ayer. 

Maj    

Maj.  Chas.  E.  Tayman. 
MaJ   Lewis  S.  Sorley. 

Second  Infantry. 
Col  W   H.  Chatfleld. 
Lt.-Col.  B.  W.  Atkinson. 
Maj   M  J.  Lenihan. 
Maj.  W.  R.  Dashlell. 
Maj   H.  O.  Williams. 

Third  Infantry. 
Col   Robert  L.  Hirst. 
Lt.-Col   J   A.  Penn. 
Maj  J.  E.  Normoyle. 
Maj   Lutz  Wahl. 
Maj   Isaac  Erwln. 

Fourth  Infantry. 
Col  Everard  E.  Hatch. 
Lt.-Col.  John  P.  Finley. 
Maj   Frederic  D.  Evans. 
Maj   Paul  A.  Wolf. 
Maj.  Charles  G.  French. 

Fifth  Infantry. 
Col   Charles  G.  Morton. 

Lt.-Col 

Maj  Richard  C.  Croxton. 
Maj   John  K.  Miller. 
Maj.  Wm.  D.  Davis. 

Sixth  Infarury. 
Col  John  H.  Beacom. 
Lt.-Col.  Erneste  V.  Smith. 
Maj   Edson  A.  Lewis. 
Maj   Matthias  Crowley. 
Maj.  Frank  A.  Wilcox. 


Seventh  Infantry. 
Col.  Frank  B.  Jones. 
Lt.-Col.  T.  W.  Moore. 

Maj 

Maj.  Hanson  E.  Ely. 
Maj.  Edward  Slgerfoos. 

Eighth  Infantry. 
Col   George  S.  Young. 
Lt-.Col.  J.  M.  Arrasmlth. 
Maj.  Sydney  A.  Cloman. 
Maj.  Willis  UUne. 
Ma]   Geo   McD.  Weeks. 

Ninth  Infantry 
Col   Charles  J.  Crane. 
Lt.-Col.  Beaum't  B.  Buck 
Maj   John  W.  Heavey. 
Maj   Wra   J.  Lutz. 
Maj 

Tenth  Infantry. 
Col.  Samuel  W.  Miller. 
Lt.-Col.  D.  B.  Devore. 
Maj    Charles  Gerhardt. 
Maj   La  Roy  S.  Upton. 
Maj.  Douglas  Settle. 

Eleventh  Infantry. 
Col.  Abner  Pickering. 
Lt.-Col.  A.  I.  Lasseigne. 
Maj.  John  B.  Bennet. 
Maj.  Wm   M.  Morrow. 
Maj  .    . 

Twelfth  Infantjy. 
Col  Wm.  H.  Sage. 
Lt.-Col.  James  H.  Frier. 
Maj   Samuel  V.  Ham. 
Maj   Robert  W.  Mearns. 
Maj    H   L   Klnnison 

Thirteenth  Infantry. 
Col   Francis  J.  Keman. 
Lt.-Col.  BenJ.  C.  Morse. 
Maj.  Ross  L.  Bush. 
Maj.  Isaac  C.  Jenks. 
Maj.  Harrison  J   Price. 

Fourteenth  Infantry. 
Col.  Richard  H.  Wilsoa 

Lt.-Col 

Maj.  Wm.  K.  Jones 
Maj   J.  W.  McAndrew. 
Maj.  Marcus  B.  Stokes. 


Fifteenth  Infantry. 
Col  John  F.  Morrison. 
Lt  -Col  Samuel  E.  Smiley 
Maj.  J.  R   Lindsay. 
Maj.  Fred  W.  Sladen. 
Maj   J  E.  Woodward. 

Sixteenth  Infantry. 
Col   William  H.  Allaire. 
Lt.-Col   Frank  L.  Winn. 
Maj.  C.  S.  Famsworth. 
Maj.  James  T  Moore. 
Maj.  G   H   McMaster. 

Seventeenth  Infanlry. 
Col.  Henry  C.  Hodges,  Jr, 
Lt.-Col.  Geo.  B.  Duncan. 
Maj   Robert  Alexander 
Maj   G   C.  Saflarrans. 
Maj   BenJ   F.  Hardaway. 

Eighteenth  Infantry. 
Col  James  S.  Rogers. 

Lt.-Col 

Maj.  Charles  H.  Martin. 
Maj.  Mark  L.  Hersey. 
MaJ.  Ferd   W   Kobbe. 

Nineteenth  Infantry. 
Col   Millard  F.  Waltz. 
Lt.-Col.  A   L.  Parmerter. 
Maj.  Saml   Burkhardt,  Jr. 

Maj .      .  . 

Maj    ... 

Twentieth  Infantry. 
Col.  Harry  C.  Hale. 
Lt.-Col.  Fred'k  Perkins. 
Maj   Wm.  R.  Sample. 
Maj.  George  D.  Moore. 
Maj.  Thomas  F  Schley. 

Twenty-first  Infantry. 
Col.  Francis  H.  French. 
Lt.-Col.  D.  J.  Baker,  Jr. 
Maj.  James  T.  Dean. 
Maj.  Wilson  Chase. 
Maj.  William  Brooke. 

Twenty-second  Infantry. 
Col.  Charles  M.  Truitt. 
Lt.-Col.  Robert  H.  Noble. 

Maj 

Maj.  John  Howard. 
[Maj 


Twenty-third  Infantry. 
Col   Walter  K.  Wright. 
Lt.-Col.  C.  E.  Dentler. 
Maj.  William  Weigel. 
Maj.  Chas.  B.  Hagadom. 
Maj.  Henry  J.  Hunt. 

Twenty-fourth  Infantry. 
Col.  Chas.  W.  Penrose. 
Lt.-Col.  Chas.  C.  Ballou. 
Maj.  John  McA.  Palmer. 
Maj   Wm.  Newman. 
Maj.  John  H.  Parker. 

Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 
Col.  L.  W   V   Kennon. 
Lt.-Col  Carl  Reiehmann. 
Maj.  F.  H.  Albright. 
Mai   Vernon  A.  Caldwell. 
Maj.  Edmund  L  Butts. 

Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 
Col  Robert  L  Bullard. 
Lt.-Col.  Charles  H    Muir. 
Maj.  O.  R.  WoUe 
Maj   M.  S.  Jarvis 
Maj.  Joseph  Frazier. 

Twenty-seventh  Infantry. 
Col   Charles  H.  Barth. 
Lt.-Col.  Walter  H.  Gordon. 
Maj.  Wm.  T  Wilder. 
Ma]   F.  H.  Sargent. 
Maj.  Joseph  D.  Leitch. 

Twenty-eighth  Infantry. 
Col.  Edw.  H.  Plummer 

Lt.-Col     

Maj   E.  C.  Carnahan. 
Mai.  Eli  A.  Helmick. 
Maj.  Harry  A.  Smith. 

Tjrenty-nlnth  Infantry. 
Col   John  S.  Mallory. 
Lt.-Col.  E  M.  Johnson. 
Mai.  E.  R.  Chrlsman. 
Maj.  Peter  Murray. 
Maj.  John  J  Bradley. 
Thirtieth  Infantry. 
Col.  Edwin  A.  Root 
Lt.-Col.  Jos.  P.  G'Neil. 
Maj.  H.  H.  Bandholtz. 
Maj   Henry  T.  Ferguson. 
iMaJ.  H.  L.  Threlkeld. 


t"  AiMitiniril"  field  olHcers  of  cavalr.v,  artillpry  and  in  fantry.nnasslgned,  created  by  act  approved 
March  3,  1911,  are  included  in  the  relative  rank  list  o£  superior  officers. 


MILITARY    DEPARTMENTS    AND    DIVISION,   BRIGADE 
AND    DISTRICT    COMMANDS. 


The  Eastern  DBPARTMENT-Embraclng  the  New 
England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia. 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  the  post  of  Fort 
Logan  H.  Roots,  Ark.,  the  coast  defences  of  New 
Orleans  and  Galveston,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
and  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  with  the  Islands  and 
keys  adjacent  thereto;  headquarters.  Governor's 
Island,  N.  Y.  Commander,  Maj. -Gen.  Leonard 
Wood. 

First  Division — Headquarters,  Governor's  Isl- 
and, N.  Y.    Commander,  Major-Gen.  Leonard  Wood. 

North  Atlantic  Coast  Artillery  District — Head- 
quarters, Fort  Totten.  N.  Y.,  Brig. -Gen.  Harry  F. 
Hodges,  commanding. 

South  Atlantic  Coast  Artillery  District — Head- 
quarters. Charleston,  9.  C.,  Brlg.-Geo.  Frederick  S. 
Strong,  commanding. 

First  Brigade — Headquarters,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Col.  John  C.  F.  TlUson,  Inf. 

The  Central  Department — Embracing  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana.  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
lown,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Wyoming  (ex- 
cept that  part  Included  In  the  Yellowstone  Park), 
Colorado,  and  the  post  of  Fort  Missoula,  Mont.; 
headquarters,  Chicago.  111.  Commander.  Col. 
Daniel  A.  Frederlct,  Inf.  (temporary). 


Third  Cavalry  Brigade — Headquarters,  Port 
Riley.  Kan. 

Second  Division — ^Headquarters,  Chicago,  111. 

Fourth  Brigade — Headquarters,  Chicago,  111. 

Fifth  Brigade — Headquarters,  Fort  .Crockett,  Tex. 
Commander,  Brig. -Gen.  George  Bell,  Jr. 

The  Southern  Department — Embracinc:  the 
States  of  Texas  (except  the  coast  defences  of 
Galveston).  Louisiana  (except  the  coast  defences 
of  New  Orleans).  .Arkansas  (except  tlie  post  of 
Fort  Locfan  H.  Roots),  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona;  headquarter-?.  Fort  Sam  Hoii.sion, 
Tex.     Commander,    Maj. -Gen.    Frederick    Funston. 

Cavalry  Division — Hea(i(iiiarters,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.     Maj. -Gen.  Frederick  Funston. 

First  Cavalry  Brigade — Headquarter;?.  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Tex.     Brlp.-Gen.  James  PiirUer. 

Second  Cavalry  Brigade — Headcuiarters, 
Douglas,  Ariz.  Col.  Geo.  A.  Dodd,  Cavalry,  com- 
manding. 

Second  Brigade — Headquarters,  Laredo,  Tex., 
Brlg.-Gen.  Robert  K.  Evans. 

Sixth  Brigade — Headquarters,  Douglas,  Ariz., 
Brlg.-Gen.  Thomas  F.  Davis. 

Eighth  Brigade — Headquarters,  El  Paso,  Tex.. 
Brlg.-Gen.  John  J.  Pershing. 

The  Western  Department — Embracing  tht 
States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana 
(except  the  post  of  Fort  Missoula),  so  much  of 
Wyoming  as  Includes  Yellowstone  Park,  Callfor- 
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nla,  Nevada,  Utah  and  AlasKa;  lieaduuarters,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  Commander,  Maj.-Gen.  Arthur 
Murray. 

Third  Division — UeadQimrters,  San  Francisco, 
Col.     Maj.-Gen.  Arth\ir  Murray. 

PaciTo  o  nt  Artlll  ry  ]  Islrict — Headquarters, 
Fort  Mlley,  CaJ.  Commander,  Brig  -Gen  William 
L.  Slbert. 

Seventh  Brigade — nendnnarters,  VaucDUver 
Barracks,  Wash.     Col.  Richard  H.  Wilson,  14th  Inf. 

The  rfliLiri'iNE  Department  —  Eniliracliiii  ;UI 
the  Islands  of  the  Philippine  archipelago.  This 
department   Is   sub<Uvlded   territorially    Into   the 


District  of  Luzon,  com|. rising  the  Islands  hereto- 
fore Included  In  the  Department  of  Luzon,  and  the 
District  of  Mindanao,  comprising  tlie  Islands  here- 
tofore Included  In  the  liepartment  of  Mindanao; 
headquarters,  Man  ui,  P.  1.  Commander,  Muj.- 
Gen.  Thomas  H.  Barry. 

The  Hawaiian  Depautment — EnibraclnB  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  their  dependencies;  head- 
quarters, Honolulu,  H.  T.  Commander.  Maj.-Gen. 
William  H.  Carter. 

First  Hawaiian  Brigade — Headquarters,  Hono- 
lulu, H.  T.     Brig. -Gen.  John  P.  Wlsser. 


MILITARY  SMALL  ARMS. 

Compiled  from  latest  available  data.  Changes  are  frequently  made,  and  It  Is  difficult  to 
present  accurate  statistics. 

About  1880  all  the  civilized  countries  began  rearming  their  troops  with  magazine  rifles  of  small 
calibre,  using  high  power  cartridges  with  smokeless  powder.  Modifications  and  Improvements  In 
these  as  well  as  In  carbines  and  pistols,  have  materially  added  to  their  effectiveness.  At  the 
present  time  no  great  difference  e.xNt.s  In  the  effectiveness  of  the  kinds  of  rifles  with  which  the  armies 
of  the  great  powers  are  supplied  with  regard  to  their  ranges  and  shooting  qualities.  It  Is  well  known 
that  the  effectiveness  of  any  arm  depends  greatly  on  the  experience  and  skill  of  the  men  who  use 
It.  and  that,  other  things  being  eqiial,  the  troops  most  thoroughly  Instructed  and  drilled  In  the  use 
of  the  rifle  are  the  most   efBclent  In  battle. 

An  automatic  rifle  will  be,  doubtless,  the  military  weapon  of  the  near  future.  The  United 
States  and  nearly  all  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  have  been  experimenting  with  rifles  of 
this  type.  It  seems,  however,  that,  as  yet.  no  automatic  shoulder  rifle  has  been  brought  forward 
that  Is  considered  to  be  sufficiently  reliable  and  effective  for  war  purposes  to  Justify  the  great 
expense  of   adopting  it  In    the  place  of  those   now  In  use. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Mexicaii  Goveinmeiit  ordere  I  some  4,000  rifles  of  the  automatic  type, 
known  as  the  'Mondragon,"  witn  wliich  to  arm  part  of  its  army.  This  gun  ha.s  the  same  calllore 
and  uses  the  same  cartridge  as  the  German  Mauser,  with  which  the  Mexican  troops  are  mostly 
armed,  but  Information  as  to  the  result  of  this  experiment  of  Introducing  an  automatic  rifle  to 
actual  military  use  Is   lacking 

Germany  adopted  an  automatic  pistol  for  military  use  In  1908.  The  United  States  has  adopted 
for  the  Army  and  Navy,  In  pl.ice  of  the  service,  revolver,  the  Colt  automatic  pistol,  after  extended  ex- 
periments and  te  its  This  Is  regarded  as  a  very  effective  weapon.  Its  lengtii  Is  8.5  Inches;  ieiiytu  ol 
barrel,  5  Inches;  weight,  2  lbs.  7  oz.;  calibre,  .45;  cartridges  In  ma.;azlne,  7.  The  German  auto- 
matic pistol  has  a  length  of  8.51  Inches;  length  of  barrel,  4.02  Inches;  weight,  1  lb.  13  H  oz.; 
calibre,  .35;  cartridges  in  magazine,  8 


Countries. 


Uniled  States 
Argeailna..  . 
Aiisti  ta-lluiig 
Belgium  .  . .. 

B.livia 

Urizll 

Ru'gnria.    ... 

Chife 

Chinu 

Colombia.    .. 
Deiiinark 
Englniid..   .    . 
France. . 
Germnny     ... 
Greece.. 
Italy 
.lapan. 

iyiezlco     

Nettietlands.. 

Norw.iy 

Peru 

Poi  lugal , 
Rouniania  ... 

Kussi'i 

Serliia 

Spain 

Sweden.  .  .  . 
Switzeiland.  . 

Turkey 

Uruguay.  ..   . 


Name  or  Model 
of  Gun. 


Springfield  ...     . 

Mauser 

Maunlichei 

.M:ius.-r     

M.iuser 

Mauser     

Mannlicher         .     . 
Mau8-'r     ... 

Mauser     

Mauser,      .... 
Kra^'-JoiL^euMin. 
lAe-Eufieid. 
Le  .ei   . . . 

.Manser 

Mann!icher-.*scli'n*i 
t'arin  irino-Carcain 
Arisal^ae 
Maii-ier  ... 
Mnnnliclier.. 

Kr;ig-Jorgeuson 

Mauser.   .  . 
M:iuser-Verguiero.. 

Mannlictier 

rlir«?e-UMe  1  ifle . . 
Mauser.         .... 

Mauser 

Mauser    . .      .      

Scbmidt-UubiQ  .. . . 

Mauser 

M.LUser 


m-3 
1909 
1896 
1889 
1899 
18  i4 
ls95 
18 

1893 
1894 
18 

1907 
lt>93 
8 
190 
891 
1903 
19P'2 
1895 
1894 
1910 
1904 
93 
18.11 
1899 
1893 
18 

1906 
1903 
1908 


301 

315 

301 

»S 

301 

315 

■2K 

iS 

•m 

ai.'b 

3u:; 

31.i 
311 
■2K 
'.'"■i> 

•jr>4 

27b 
V66 
256 
301 
256 

2-.i; 

■.0 

276 

276 

256 

296 

301 

.276 


l.l-NGTH 


.a   ;  I—   ; 


Fe 

3  6 
i  1 
I    1 

4  ' 
4  0 
4   1 
4  2i  4 
4  U     ■ 
4  0    4 

4  n|  4 

4  3 

4  1 

4  3 
4 

4  0 

4  2 


4 
6 

4  2    5 

4.U{   4 

I   2 

4  1 
I 

3  6 
J  0 

4  i 
7 

4  0 
4  1 
4.4 
4.0 
4.1 


.la 


r.i.s, 

8  6 
8. 
.-i.O 

8 

9  0 
9  1 
9  8 


CoTering  or  Jactiet 

of 

Bullets. 


Cupro  Nicliel... . 
Nicli^i  Coaled  SUel . 

Lubricatetl  Steel 

Cupr-i  Nicitel 

:Cui.io  N|.  itel.  ... 

Icuprn  Nirljel 

Nil  kel  Coaled  Steel. 

ifjiipro  Nickel 

jCui'ro  Nickel    

Cupro  Nickel 

Cu|iio  Nickel 

Cupio  Nickel , 

Co)ipei  Zinc 

Nickel  Coated  .Steel 
Nickel  Coated  Steel 

Cupro  Nickel  

Coppe 

Cupro  Nickel 

Nickii  Coated  Sieel  . 
Nickel  Coated  Steel  . 

Cupro  Nickel 

Nickel  Coated  Steel.. 
Nick.l  Coated  Stetl.. 
Nickel  GermanSilver 

Ctipio  Nickel 

Cu}»ro  Nickel,.   ... 

Cupro  Nickel 

Nickel  Cm  ted  Steel 
Nickel  Coated  Ste«l 
Nickelled  Copper. . . 


Wi? 


lams 
:;95 
371 
454 
43-' 
382 
417 
458 
3-6 
382 
3-2 
448 
415 
4ov 
3n3 
345 
340 
346 
3.16 
346 
364 
384 
372 
J47 
348 
374 
380 
840 
425 
417 
365 


Gun 

Sighted 

to— 


Varls. 

2,850 
2,187 
2,132 
■-'.18: 
2,187 
2,187 
2,132 
2,187 
2,187 
2  187 
2,295 
2  8UU 
2  .20 
2,187 
2,187 
2,1^7 
V.I  87 
2,187 
2,18) 
2,405 
2,187 
1,968 
2.187 
2,660 
2,187 
2,187 
2.1s; 
2,187 
2,187 
2,187 


Muzzle 
Velocity. 


Ft. Second 
■-■,700 

2,-:.ss 

2,840 
1,915 
2, ■.•80 
2,035 
2.034 
1,910 
2,2  0 
2,280 
2,535 
2,060 
2,310 
2,960 
2,400 
2  3i'0 
2  420 
2,296 
2,3-0 
2,370 
2,780 
2,.'.47 
2,430 
2,886 
2,460 
2,330 
2,400 
2,705 
2,140 
•i,740 


Kind 

of 

Powder. 


Pyroceliulose 

Nitro*'el]ulo9e 

Nitrocellulose 

.Mir"ccilnl"se 

Niti  ©cellulose 

NitiocellMlose 

Nitiott'llulose 

Nitrocellulose 

NitH.cellu!ose 

Nilroceliulose 

Nitrocellulose 

C.Tiliie 

Nitrocellulose 

Nitrocellulose 

Niti  cceliulose 

Haiisiite 

Nitrocellulose 

Nitrocellulose 

Nitioceilulose 

Nitrocellulose 

K.'iiIsruhesMess 

Nitroi-eilulose 

Nitrocellulose 

Pyroxilin 

Nitrocellulose 

Nitrocellulose 

Nitrocellulose 

Grafiledpowder 

Nitrocellulose 

Smokeless  flakes 


Tile  core  of  t)ie  bnlletused  In  the  .-ibove  mentioned  rifles  Is  liard  lead,  excepi  tbe  Geiman  bullet,  which  is  soft  lead,  the 
French,  copper,  and  tbe  United  States,  lead  and  tiu.  Mostly  all  the  bullets  are  pointed.  The  pointed  bullet  was  first  adopted 
by  tbe  French  some  years  ago. 
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GARRISONED    POSTS. 


Adams,  Fort,  R.  I.  (Eastern  Dept.) 
— P.  O.,  R.  R.  and  tel.  3tn.  New- 
port, R.  I.,  dist.  3  m. 

Andrews,  Fort,  Mass.  (Eastern 
Dept.) — P.  O.  same;  tel.  and  R. 
R.  sta.  Boston,  Mass ,  dlst.  9  m. 

Apache,  Fort,  Ariz.  (Southern 
Dept ) — P.  O.  and  tel.  stn.  same: 
stage  daily  from  Holbrook,  on 
S.  F   P.  R.  R..  dlst.  90  m. 

Armlstead,  Fort,  Md.  (subpost  of 
Fort  Howard)  (Eastern  Dept.) — 
P.  O.,  tel.  and  R.  R.  stn.  Balti- 
more, Md..  dist.  8  m. 

Armstrong,  Fort,  H.  T.  (subpost  of 
Fort  Ruger)  (Hawaiian  Dept.) — 
P.  O.  and  tel. stn.  Honolulu,  II.T. 

Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital, 
Ark  —  P.  O.,  tel  and  R.  R.  stn 
Hot  Springs.  Ark. 

Augusta  Arsenal,  Ga. — P.  O.,  tel 
and  R.  R.  stn.  Augusta,  Ga.,  dlst. 
3  m.;  electric  R.  R.  from  Augusta 
to  Arsenal. 

Baker,  Fort,  Cal.  (Western  Dept.) 

— P.  O.,  and  R.  R.  stn.  Sausallto. 

Cal.,  dlst.  4  m.;  tel.  stn.  at  post; 

ferry  boat  from  San  Francisco  to 

\ Sausallto.  dlst.  6  m. 

Banks,  Fort,  Mass.  (Eastern  Dept.) 
— P.  O.  Wlnthrop  Branch,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  R.  R.  stn.,  Wintlirop. 
Mass.,  diat.  2  m.;  tel.  stn.  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Barrancas,  Fort,  Fla.  (Eastern 
Dept.) — P.  O.  and  tel.  stn.  same; 

^  R.  R.  stn.  Pensacola,  Fla.,  dlst 
8  m  ;  electric  line  to  post. 

Barry,  Fort,  Cal  (Western  Dept.) 
— P  O.  same:  R.  R.  stn.  Sau- 
sallto, Cal.,  dlst  7  m.;  tel.  stn. 
Fort  Baker,  Cal 

Bayard,  Fort,  General  Hospital,  N 
Me.x. — P.  O.  and  tel.  stn.  same; 
R.  R  stn.  Bayard,  N.  Mex., 
dlst.  2  m. 

Benlcla  Arsenal,  Cal. — P.  O.,  tel 
stn  ,  and  boat  landing,  Benlcla, 
Cal.;  R  R.  stn  Army  Point,  Cal 

Benjamin  Harrison,  Fort,  Ind 
(Central  Dept.)— P.  O.  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  Interurban  trolley 
from  Indianapolis,  dlst.  10  m.; 
tel   stn.  at  post. 

Bliss,  Fort,  Tex.  (Southern  Dept.) 
— P.  O  tel.  and  R.  R  stn.  same: 
electric  line  to  El  Pa.so,  lex  ,  for 
passengers  only,  dlst.  5  m. 

Boise  Barracks,  Idaho  (Western 
Dept ) — P.  O  ,  tel  and  R.  R.  stn 
Boise,  Idaho,  dlst.  2  m. 

Brady,  Fort,  Mich.  (Central  Dept.) 
— P  O  ,  tel  and  R.  R.  stn  Sauit 
Ste    Marie,    Mich.,    dlst.    1    m 

Brownsville,  Tex.  (Southern  Dept ) 

Calexico.  Cal.   (Western  Dept.) 

Camp  Fort  Bliss,  Tex  (Soutnern 
Dept)— P.  O.  same. 

Canby.  Fort,  Wash,  (subpost  of 
Fort  Stevens,  Ore.)  (Western 
Dept.)— P.  O.  Ilwaco,  Wash.; 
tel.  and  R.  R.  stn.  Fort  Stevens, 
Ore.;  dlst.  10  m. 

Carroll,  Fort,  Md  (subpost  of  Fort 
Howard)  (Eastern  Dept.) — P.  O., 
tel.  and  R.  R.  stn.  Baltimore. 
Md.,  dlst.  8  m. 

Casey,  Fort,  Wash.  (Western 
Dept.) — P.  O.  same;  tel.  stn 
Port  Town.send,  Wash  ;  R.  R. 
stn.  Seattle,  Wash.,  dist.  53  m. 

Caswell,  Fort,  N.  C.  (Eastern 
Dept.) — P.  O.  and  R.  R.  stn 
Southport,  N.  C;  tel.  stn.  Wil- 
mington, N.  C;  government  and 
commercial  boat  to  post. 

Cayey,    Porto    Rico. — See    Henry 

Clark.  Fort,  Tex.  (Southern  Dept.) 


— P.  O.  BrackettvlUe,  Tex.;  tel. 
stn.  at  post;  R.  R.  stn.  Spofford 
Junction,  Tex.,  dlst.  10  m. 

Columbia,  Fort,  Wash.  (Western 
Dept ) — P.  O  same;  express 
office,  Chlnock,  Wash.;  tel.  and 
R.  R.  stn.  Fort  Stevens,  Ore., 
dlst.  4  m.;  government  steamer 
to  post. 

Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio — P.  O. 
and  tel.  stn.  same;  R.  R.  stn. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  dist.  1  m. 

Columbus,  N  Mex.  (Southern 
Dept.) 

Constitution,  Fort,  N.  H.  (Eastern 
Dept.)— P.  O.  New  Castle,  N 
H.;  tel.  and  R.  R.  stn  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.;  stage  or  steamer 
from  Portsmouth,  dlst.  3  m 

Corozal,  Canal  Zone  (Eastern 
Dept )— P  O  ,  tel.  and  R.  R 
stn.  same. 

Cristobal,  Canal  Zone  (Eastern 
Dept.) — P  O.,  tel  and  R.  R 
stn.  same. 

Crockett,  Fort,  Tex.  (Eastern 
Dept.) — P  O.,  tel.  and  R  R.  stn. 
Galveston,  Tex. 

Crook,  Fort,  Neb.  (Central  Dept.) 
— P.  O.,  tel.  and  R.  R.  stn.  same 

Dade,  Fort,  Fla.  (Eastern  Dept.)  — 
P.  O.  same;  tel.  stn  Palmetto, 
Fla.;  R  R.  stn.  Tampa,  Fla., 
dlst.  35  m.;  government  steamer 
to  post. 

D.  A.  Russell,  Fort,  Wyo.  (Central 
Dept ) — P  O.,  tel.  and  R  R  stn, 
same. 

Davis,  Fort,  Alaska  (Western 
Dept.) — P.  O.  Nome,  Alaska. 

Del  Rio,  Tex.  (Southern  Dept.) 

De  Russy,  Fort,  H.  T.  (sul>post  of 
Fort  Ruger)  (Hawaiian  Dept.)— 
P.  O.  and  tel.  stn  Honolulu,  H. 
T.,  dlst.  4  m. 

Des  Moines,  Fort,  Iowa  (Central 
Dept.) — P  O.  and  tel.  stn  same: 
R.  R.  stn.  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
dlst.  5  m.;  cltv  Hue  to  post 

De  Soto,  Fort,  Fla  (subpost  of  Fort 
Dade)  (Eastern  Dept.) — P.  O 
same;  R  R  stn  Tampa,  Fla., 
dlst.  34  m.;  tel  stn.  Palmetto, 
Fla.;  d.aily  boat  (except  Sunday) 
from  Tampa;  gcvernment  steam- 
er to  post. 

Douglas,  Ariz.  (Southern  Dept.) — 
P.  O  ,  tel.  and  R.  R.  stn.  same. 

Douglas,  Fort,  Utah  (Western 
Dept.) — P  O.  Ft.  Douglas:  stn 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  tel  sin 
at  post;  R.  R  stn  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  dlst.  4  m  ;  city  railway  to 
po.'tt. 

Du  Pont,  Fort,  Del.  (Eastern 
Dept.) — P.  O.,  tel.  and  R.  R.  stn. 
Delaware  City,  Del.,  dlst.  2  m. 

Eaale  Pass,  Tex.  (Southern  Dept.) 

El  Paso,  Tex    (Southern  Dept.) 

Empire.  Canal  Zone  (Eastern  Dept.) 
— P.  O.  and  tel.  stn.  same;  33  m 
from  Colon. 

Ethan  Allen,  Fort,  Vt.  (Eastern 
Dept ) — P.  O.,  tel.  and  B.  R.  stn. 
same. 

Flagler,  Fort,  Wash.  (Western 
Dept ) — P.  O.  same;  tel.  stn. 
Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  dlst.  5 
m.,  and  R  R  stn.  Seattle,  Wash  , 
dlst.  53  m. 

Foster,  Fort,  Me.  (subpost  of  Fort 
Constitution,  N.  H.)  (Eastern 
Dept.) — P.  O.  Kittery,  Me.;  tel. 
and  R.  R.  stn.  Portsmouth,  N. 
H.   dlst  6  m. 

Frankford  Arsenal,  Pa. — P.  O. 
Brldesburg,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
tel.  stn.  at  post;  R.  R.  stn.  Brides- 
burg,  Pa.,  dist.  ]/»  m. 


Galllard,  Camp,  Canal  Zone  (East- 
ern Dept.) — P    O.  and  tel.  stn. 

Culebra,  36  m.  from  Colon. 
Gaines,  Fort,  Ala.  (subpost  of  Fort 

Morgan)  (Eastern  Dept ) — P.  O. 

Dauphin    Island,   Ala.;   tel.   and 

R.  R.  stn.  Mobile.  Ala.,  diot   30 

m.;  government  steamer  to  post. 
Gatun,  Canal  Zone  (Eastern  Dept.) 

— P.  O.  and  tel.  stn.  .same,  9  m. 

from  Colon. 
George  Wright,  Fort,  Wash.  (West- 
ern Dept ) — P.  O.  and  R.  R.  stn. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  dlst.  4  m  ;  tel. 

stn.  at  post. 
Getty,  Fort,  R.  I.  (subpost  of  Fort 

Greble)    (Eastern  Dept.) — P    O. 

Fort  Greble,  R.  1.;  tel.  and  R.  R. 

stn   Newport,  R.  I.,  dlst.  5  m. 
Gibbon,     Fort,     Alaska     (Western 

Dept.) — P    O.  Tanana,   Alaska; 

tel  stn.  at  post. 
Governor's  Island.     See  Fort  Jay, 

N.  Y. 
Grant,  Fort,  Canal  Zone  (Eastern 

Dept.) — P.  O  tel.  and  R  R.  stn. 

Balboa,  3  ra. 
Greble,  Fort,  R.  I.  (Eastern  Dept.) 

—P.  O.  same:  tel  and  R.  R.  stn. 

Newport.  R.  I  ,  dlst  h  m.;  electric 

railway  from  Saunderstown,  R. 

I.,   dist.   \]/i   m.;  contract  ferry 

service  to  post 
Hamilton,    Fort,    N.    Y.    (Eastern 

Dept ) — P  O  Ft.  Hamilton  Stn. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,   tel.  stn.   Fort 

Hamilton.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y  ;  car 

lines  from  Brooklyn,  dist.  7  m. 
Hancock,    Fort,    N.    J.     (Eastern 

Dept.) — P.    O.    same;    tel.    stn. 

Sandy  Hook,   N.  J.,  and  R    R. 

stn.  Highlands,  N.  J.,  dlst.  6  m.; 

government  railway  to  post. 
Harllngton,  Tex.  (Southern  Dept.) 
Heath,  Fort.  Mass.  (subpost  of  Fort 

Banks)    (Eastern  Dept.) — P.   O. 

Wlnthrop  Branch,  Boston,  Mass.; 

tel.  stn.  Beachmont,  Mass.;  R  R. 

stn.  Highlands,  Mass.,  dlst   M  m. 
Henry  Barracks,  Porto  Rico  (East- 
em  Dept ) — P.  O    and  tel.  stn. 

Cayey,  P.  R. 
H  G.  Wright,  Fort,  N   Y   (Eastern 

Dept.) — P.    O.   and   R.    R    sin. 

New  London,  Ct.,  dist.  8  m.;  tel. 

stn.  at  po.st:  government  steamer 

to  post 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  (Hawaiian  Dept.) 

— P.  O.  and  tel.  stn.  same. 
Howard,  Fort,  Md.  (Eastern  Dept.) 

— P.  O.  same,  tel   and  R   R.  stn. 

Baltimore,    Md.,    dlst.     17    m.; 

government  steamer  to  post. 
Huachuca,    Fort,    Ariz     (Southern 

Dept ) — P.  O.  tel.  and  R.  R  stn 

same. 
Hunt,  Fort.  Va    (Eastern  Dept.) — 

P   O.  and  tel.  stn.  same;  electric 

R.  R-  stn.  Hunter.  Va.,  dlst.l  m., 

freight  sin.    Wasliington,  D    C, 

steamboat  from  Washington,  D. 
'  C,  dlst.  15  m. 
Jackson    Barracks,    La       (Eastern 

Dept ) — P.  O  .  tel  and  R.  R  stn. 

New   Orleans.    La ,   dlst.    6   m.; 

street  cars  from  New  Orleans  pass 

the  post. 
Jay,  Fort.  N.  Y.  (Eastern  Dept.) — 

P.  O.  New  York,  N.  Y  ;  tel.  stn. 

Governor's    Island,    New    York 

City;    government    steamer    to 

post. 
Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo. — P.  O.,  tel. 

and  R.  R.  stn.  same. 
Karaehameha,  Fort  H.  T.  (Hawai- 
ian Dept.) — P.  O.  and  tel.  stn. 

Honolulu,  H.  T. 
Key  West  Barracks,  Fla.  (Eastern 
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Dept.) — P.  O.,  R.  R.  and  tel.  stn. 
same. 
Laredo,  Tex.  (Southern  Dept.) 
Lawton,     Fort,     Wash.     (Western 
Dept.) — P.    O.    and     tel.     stn. 
Seattle.  Wash.,  dist.  6  m.;  R   R. 
stu.  Interbay,  Wash.,  dlst.  2  m. 
Leavenworth,  Fort,  Kan.  (Central 
Dept.) — P.  O.,  tel.  and  R.  R.  stn. 
same. 

Leavenworth,  Fort,  Army  Service 
Scheols,  Kan.— P.  O.,  tel.  and  R. 
R.  stn.  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Levett,  Fort,  Me.  (subpost  of  Fort 
Williams)  (Eastern  Dept.)— P. 
O.,  tel  and  R.  R.  stn.  Portland, 
Me ,  dlst.  4  m.;  government 
steamer  to  post. 

Lincoln,  Fort,  N.  Dalt.  (Central 
Depl.l— P.  O  ,  tel.  and  R.  R.  stn 
BIsmarcIi,  N.  Dak.,  dlst.  4  m. 

LIscum,  Fort,  Alaska  (Western 
Dept.) — P.  O.  and  tel.  stn.  same; 
steamer  from  Port  Valdez,  dist. 
3  m.  ,        , 

Logan,  Fort,  Col.  (recruit  depot) — 
P.  O.,  tel.  and  R.  R.  stn.  same. 

Logan  H.  Roots,  Fort,  Ark.  (East- 
ern Dept.) — P.  O.  Argenta,  Ark.; 
tel.  and  R.  R.  stn.  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  dlst.  4  ra. 

Lyford,  Tex.  (Southern  Dept.) 

Lyon,  Fort,  Me.  (subpost  of  Fort 
McKlnley)  (Eastern  Dept.) — P. 
O.,  tel.  and  R.  R.  stn.  Portland, 
Me.,  dlst.  4  m.;  government 
steamer  to  post. 

McDowell,  Fort,  Cal.  (recruit 
depot)— P.  O.  and  tel.  stn. 
Angel  Island,  Cal.;  R.  R.  stn. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  dist.  7  m.; 
covernment  steamer  to  post. 

Mcintosh,  Fort,  Tex.  (Southern 
Dept.) — P.  O.,  tel.  and  R.  R.  stn 
Laredo,  Tex.,  dlst.  1  m. 

Mackenzie,  Fort,  Wyo.  (Central 
Dept.)— P.  O.,  R.  R.  and  tel.  stn. 
Sheridan,  Wyo.,  dist  3  m. 

McKlnley,  Fort,  Me.  (Eastern 
Dept.)— P.O.,  tel.andR.  R.  stn 
Portland,  Me.,  dist.  5  m. 

McPherson,  Fort,  Ga.  (Eastern 
Dept.) — P.  O.  and  R.  R.  stn. 
same;  tel.  stn.  Atlanta,  Ga  ; 
electric  line  from  Atlanta,  Ga  , 
dist.  4  ra. 

McRee,  Fort,  Fla.  (subpost  of  Fort 
Barrancas)  (Eastern  Dept.) — P 
O.  aod  tel.  stn.  Fort  Barrancas. 
Fla.;  ""..  R.  stn.  Pensacola,  Fla., 
dist.  10  m.;  electric  line  between 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  Fort  Bar- 
rancas. 

Madison  Barracks,  N  Y.  (Eastern 
Dept.) — P.  O.  and  R.  R  stn 
Sacket  Harbor,  N.  Y.;  tel.  stn 
at  post. 

Mansneld,  Fort.  R.  I.  (subpost  of 
Fort  H.  G.  Wright)  (Eastern 
Dept.)— P.  O.  Watch  Hill,  R.  I  ; 
tel.  and  R.  R.  stn.  Westerly,  R.  I., 
dlst.  7  m. 

Mason,  Fort,  Cal.  (Western  Dept.) 
— P.  O.  and  R.  R.  stn.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.;  dlst.  3  m.;  street  cars 
14  m.  from  post,  tel.  stn.  at  post. 

Meade,  Fort,  S.  Dak.  (Central 
Dept ) — P  O.  and  tel  stn.  same; 
R.  R.  stn.  Sturgls,  S  Dak.,  dlst. 
2  ra. 

Mercedes,  Tex.  (Southern  Dept.) 

Mlchie,  Fort,  N.  Y.  (subpost  of 
Fort  Terry,  N.  Y.)  (Eastern 
Dept.) — P.  O.,  tel.  and  R.  R.  stn. 
New  Tondon,  Ct..  dist.  11  m.; 
government  steamer  to  post. 

Miley,  Fort.  Cal.  (subpost  of  Fort 
Winfleld  Scott)  (Western  Dept.) 
— P.  O.  and  R.  R.  stn.  San  Fran- 


cisco, Cal.,  dlst.  6  m.;  tel.  stn.  at 
post. 

Mission,  Tex.  (Southern  Dept.) 

Missoula  Fort,  Mont.  (Central 
Dept.)— P.  O.  and  R.  R.  stn.  (N. 
P.)  Missoula,  Mont.;  electric 
street  railway  to  post,  dist.  4  m.; 
tel.  stn.  at  post. 

Monroe,  Fort,  Va.  (Eastern  Dept.) 
— ^P.  O.,  tel.  and  R.  i  .  stn.  same. 

Morgan,  Fort,  Ala.  (Eastern  Dept.) 
— P  O  and  tel.  stn.  same;  R.  R. 
stn.  Mobile,  Ala.;  steamer  from 
MobUe,  dlst.  30  m. 

Mott,  Fort,  N.J.  (Eastern  Dept.) — 
P.  O.,  tel.  and  R.  R.  stn.  Salem, 
N.  J.,  dlst.  fi  ra. 

Moultrie,  Fort.  S.  C.  (Eastern 
Dept.) — P.  O.  Moultrleville,  S. 
C;  tel.  and  R.  P.  stn.  Charles- 
ton. R.  C,  dist.  6  m  :  govern- 
ment steamer  to  post. 

Myer,  Fort,  Va.  (Eastern  Dept.)  — 
P.  O.  and  tel.  stn.  same;  R.  R. 
stn.  Washington,  D.  C,  dlst.  4 
m.;  electric  railway  to  past. 

Niagara,  Fort,  N.  Y.  (Eastern  Dept.) 
— P  O.  Youngstown,  N.  Y.;  R.  R. 
stn.  Lewlston,  N.  Y..  dist.  7  m.; 
electric  road  to  post;  tel.  stn.  at 
post. 

Noeales,  Ariz.   (Southern  Dept.) 

Oglethorpe,  Fort,  Ga.  (Eastern 
Dept.)— P.  O.  Dodge,  Ga.;  tel. 
stn  at  post;  R.  R.  stn.  at  post 
for  freight  and  parties  of  50  or 
more  passengers,  or  for  less  under 
special  arrangement;  R.  R.  stn. 
for  other  passengers,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  dist.  11  m.; 
electric  R.  R.  Chattanooga  to 
post. 

Omaha,  Fort,  Neb.  (Central  Dept.) 
— P.  O.  and  R.  R.  stn.  Omaha, 
Neb.,  dist.  5  m.;  tel.  stn.  at  post. 

Ontario,  Fort,  N.  Y.  (Eastern 
Dept.)— P.  O.  and  R.  R.  stn 
Oswegb,  N.  Y. 

OtU.  Camp  E.  S.,  Canal  Zone, 
(Eastern  Dept.) — P.  O.  and  tel. 
stn.  I^as  Cascadas. 

Pharr,  Tex.  (Southern  Dept.) 

Philip  Kearny,  Fort,  R.  1.  (subpost 
of  Fort  Greble)  (Eastern  Dept.) 
— P.  O.  Fort  Greble,  R.  I.;  tel. 
and  R.  R.  stn.  Newport,  R.  I., 
dlst.  7  ra.;  electric  railway  from 
Saunderstown,  R.  I.,  dlst.  1  m. 

Philippine  Islands— All  mall  for 
troops  should  be  addressed  Ma- 
nila, P.  I. 

Pickens,  Fort,  Fla.  (subpost,  of  Fort 
Barrancas)  (Eastern  Dept.) — P. 
O.  and  tel.  stn.  Fort  Barrancas, 
Fla.;  R.  R.  stn.  Pensacola,  Fla., 
dlst.  9  m.;  electric  railway  be- 
tween Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  Fort 
Barrancas. 

Plattsburg  Barracks,  N.  Y.  (East- 
ern Dept.) — P.  O.,  tel.  and  R.  R. 
stn.  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Porter,  Fort,  N.  Y.  (Eastern  Dept.) 
— P.  O.,  tel.  and  R.  R.  stn.  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  dist.  3  m. 

Preble,  Fort,  Me.  (subpost  of  Fort 
Williams)  (Eastern  Dept.) — P. 
O.,  tel.  and  R.  R.  stn.  Portland, 
Me.,  dlst.  3  m. 

Presidio  of  Monterey,  Cal.  (West- 
ern Dept.) — P.  O.  and  tel.  stn. 
same;  R.  R.  stn.  Monterey,  Cal., 
dlst.  2  m. 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
(Western  Dept.) — P.  O.  Presidio 
Stn.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  tel. 
stn.  at  post;  R.  R.  stn.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  dlst.  5  m.;  city  rail- 
way to  post. 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  Letter- 
man  Gen.  Hosp.  CaL 


Randolph,  Fort,  Canal  Zone  (East- 
ern Dept.)  on  Margarita  Island,  5 
m.  from  Cristobal— P.  O.,  R.  R. 
and  cable  stn.  Cristobal. 

Revere,  Fort,  Mass.  (suboost  of 
Fort  Andrews,  Mass.)  (Eastern 
Dept.) — P.  C.  Hull,  Mass.;  R. 
R.  stn.  Stony  Beach,  Mass.,  dtst. 
K  m.;  tel.  stn.  at  post;  qm. 
steamer  from  Boston,  dl.st.  9  m. 

Riley,  Fort,  Kan.  (Central  Dept.) — 
P.  O.,  tel.  and  R.  R.  stn.  same. 

Robinson,  Fort,  Neb.  (Central 
Dept.) — P.  O.,  tel.  and  R.  R.  stn. 
same. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  III. — P.  O., 
tel.  and  R.  R.  stn.  Rock  Island. 
III.,  dlst.  1  m. 

Rodman,  Fort,  Mass.  (Eastern 
Dept.) — P.  O.,  tel.  and  R.  R.  stn. 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  dlst.  4  m. 

Rosecrans,  Fort,  Cal.  (Western 
Dept.) — P.  O.,  tel.  and  R.  R.  stn. 
San  Diego,  Cal..  dlst.  6  m. 

Ruger,  Fort,  H.  T.  (Hawaiian 
Dept.) — P.  O.  and  tel.  stn. 
Honolulu,  H.  T.,  dist.  6  m. 

St.  Michael,  Fort,  Alaska  (West«m 
Dept.) — P.  O.  and  tel.  stn.  same. 

St.  Philip,  Fort,  La.  (subpost  of 
Jackson  Barracks,  La.)  (Eastern 
Dept.) — P.  O.  same;  tel.  and  R. 
R.  stn.  Buras,  La.,  dlst.  6  m.; 
government  steamer  to  post. 

Sam  Houston,  Fort,  Tex.  (Southern 
Dept.) — P.  O.  same;  tel.  and  R. 
R.  stn.  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  dlst. 
3  m. 

San  Benito,  Tex.  (Southern  Dept.) 

San  Diego,  Cal.  (Western  Dept.) 

Sandy  Hook  Proving  Ground,  K. 
J. — P.  O.  Fort  Hancock,  N.  J.; 
tel.  stH.  Sandy  Hook,  N.  J.;  R. 
R.  stn.  Highlands,  N.  J.,  dist. 
6  m.;  government  railway  to  post. 

San  Jacinto,  Fort,  Tex.  (subpost  of 
Fort  Crockett)  (Eastern  Dept.j 
— P.  O.,  tel.  and  R.  R.  stn.  Gal- 
veston, Tex. 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico  (Eastern 
Dept.)- — P.  O  and  tel.  stn.  same. 

San  Juan,  Tex    (Southern  Dept.) 

Schofleld  Barracks,  H.  T. (Hawaiian 
Dept.) — P  O.  and  tel.  stu.  (via 
Honolulu,  H.  T.)  same;  R.  R. 
from  Honolulu  to  post,  dlst.  27  ra. 

Schuyler,  Fort,  N.  Y.  (subpost  of 
Fort  Totten,  N.  Y )  (Eastern 
Dept.) — P.  O.,  tel.  and  R.  R.  stn. 
Westchester  Station,  N.  Y., 
dlst.  3  m.;  R.  R.  frt  stn.  Pier 
12,  East  River,  New  York  City, 
ca^e  Depot  Qm.,  New  York  City. 

Screven,  Fort,  Ga.  (Eastern  Dept.) 
• — P.  O.,  tel.  and  B.  R  stn.  same. 

Sbafter.  Fort,  H.  T.  (Hawaiian 
Dept.) — P  O  and  tel.  stn.  Hono- 
lulu. H   T.,  dlst.  3  m. 

Sheridan,  Fort,  III.  (Central  Dept.) 
— P.  O  ,  R.  R.  and  tel.  stn  .same. 

Sherraan,  Fort,  Canal  Zone  (East- 
ern Dept.)  at  Toro  Point^-P.  O., 
cable  and  R.  R.  stn.  Cristobal; 
government  steamer  between 
Toro  Point  and  Cristobal,  3  m. 

Sill.  Fort,  Okla.  (Southern  Dept.) — 
P.  O.,  tel.  and  R.  R.  stn.  same. 

Slocum,  Fort,  N.  Y.  (recruit  depot) 
— P.  O.  same;  R.  R.  stn.  N'ew 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  dlst.  2  m.;  tel. 
stn.  at  post;  R.  R.  frt.  stn. 
Pier  12,  East  River,  New  York 
City,  care  Deixjt  Qm.,  New  York 
City. 
Sraallwood,  Fort,  Md.  (subpost  of 
Fort  Howard)  (Eastern  Dept.) — 
P.  O.,  tel.  and  R.  R.  stn.  Baltl- 
raore,  Md.,  dlst.  11m. 
Snelllng,  Fort,  Minn.  (Central 
Dept.) — P.  O.  and  tel.  stn.  same: 
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electric  street  railway  to  St.  Paul, 
Minn-.,  dial.  7  m. 

Springfield  Armory,  Mass. — P.  C, 
tel.  and  R.  R.  stn.  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Standish,  Fort,  Mass.  (subpost  of 
Fort  Strong)  (Eastern  Dept.) — 
P.  O.,  tel.  and  R.  R.  stn.  Boston, 
Mass.,  dist.  7  m. 

Stark,  Fort,  N.  H.  (subpost  of  Fort 
Constitution)  (Eastern  Dept.) — 
P.  O.,  tel.  and  R.  R.  stn.  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  dist.  3  m. 

Stevens,  Fort,  Ore.  (Western  Dept.) 
— P.  O.,  tel.  and  R.  R.  stn.  same. 

Strong,  Fort,  Mass. (Eastern  Dept.) 
— P.  O.,  tel.  and  R.  R.  stn.  Bos- 
ton, Mass  ,  dist.  5  m.;  govern- 
ment boat  to  post. 

Sumter,  Fort,  S.  C.  (subpost  of  Fort 
Moultrie)  (Eastern  Dept.)— P. 
O.  Moultrlevllle,  S.  C  ,  tel.  and 
R.  R.  stQ.  Charleston,  S.  C,  dist. 
6  m.;  government  boat  to  post. 

Terry,  Fort,  N.  Y.  (Eastern  Dept.) 
— P.  O.  same;  tel.  and  R.  R.  stn. 
New  London,  Ct.,  dist.  13  m.; 
government  boat  to  post. 

Thomas,  Fort,  Ky.  (Eastern  Dept.) 
— P.  O.  and  tel.  stn.  Thomas 
Station,  Newport,  Ky. 

Totten,  Fort,  M.  Y.  (Eastern  Dept.) 
— P.  O.  and  tel.  stn.  same;  R.  R. 
stn.  Whltestone,  N.  Y.,  dist.  2  m.; 
freight  station.  Pier  12, East  River, 
New  York  City,  care  Dept.  Qm. 

Travis,  Fort,  Tex.  (subpost  of  Fort 
Crockett)  (Eastern  Dept.) — P. 
O.,  tel.  and  R.  R.  stn.  Galveston, 
Tex. 

U.  S.  Disciplinary  Barracks,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kan. — P.  O.,  tel. 
and  R.  R.  stn.  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kan. 

U.  S.  Disciplinary  Barracks,  Alca- 
traz,   Cal.   (Pacific  Branch) — P. 


O.  Alcatraz,  Cal.;  tel.  and  R.  R. 
stn.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  dist.  4 
m.;  eov'ut  steamer  dally  to  post. 

iU.  8.  DisclpllDary  Barracks,  Fort 
Jay,  N.  Y.  (Atlantic  Branch)— 
P.  O.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  tel.  stn. 
Governor's  Island,  New  York 
City;  government  steamer  to  oost. 

Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash.  (West- 
ern Dept.) — P.  O.,  tel.  stn.  and 
R.  R.  stn.  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Wadsworth,  Fort,  N.  Y.  (Eastern 
Dept ) — P.  O.  and  tel.  stn.  Rose- 
bank,  N.  Y.;  R.  R.  stn.  at  post. 

Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  D 
C. — P.  O.,  tel.  and  R.  R  stn. 
Takoma  Park,  D.  C;  electric  line 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  dist. 
5  m. 

Ward,  Fort,  Wash.  (Western  Dept.) 
— P.  O.  same;  R.  R.  stn.  Seattle, 
Wash  ,  dLst.  11  m.;  tel.  stn.  (via 
Seattle)  at  post;  government  boat 
to  post. 

Warren,  Fort,  Mass.  (Eastern 
Dept.) — P.  O.  same;  R.  R.  and 
tel.  stn.  Boston,  Mass.;  steamer 
from  Boston,  dist.  7  m. 

Washington  Barracks,  D.  C.  (East- 
ern Dept.) — P.  O.  and  R.  R.  stn. 
Washington,  D.  C;  tel.  stn.  at 
post. 

Washington,  Fort,  Md.  (Eastern 
Dept.) — P.  O.  and  tel.  stn.  same; 
steamboat  from  Washington,  D. 
C,  dist.  13  m. 

Watertown  Arsenal,  Mass. — P.  O. 
and  tel.  stn.  Watertown,  Mass.; 
R.  R.  stn.  FaneuU,  Mass.,  dist. 
1  m.;  electric  street  cars  from 
Boston,  Mass.,  dist.  6  m. 

Watervliet  Arsenal,  N.  Y. — P.  O. 
and  tel.  stn.  (telephone  to  post) 
Watervliet.  N.  Y.;  R.  R.  stn. 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  dist.  1  m.;  electric 
street  cars  to  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Wayne,  Fort,  Mich.  (Central  Dept.) 

— P.  O.  Detroit,  Mich.;  tel.  stn. 

at  post:  city  railway  from  Detroit, 

dist.  4  m. 
West  Point,  N.  Y.  (U.  8.  Mil.  Acad.) 

— P.  O.,  tel.  and  R.  R.  stn.  same. 
Wetherill,  Fort.  R.  I.   (subpost  of 

Fort  Adams)   (Eastern  Dept.)- — 

P.  O.  and  tel.  stn.  Jamestown, 

R.  I.;  R.  R.  stn.  Newport,  R.  I.. 

dist.  2  m. 
Wliipple  Barracks.  Ariz.  (Southern 

Dept.) — P.  O.  same;  tel.  and  R. 

R.  stn.  Prescott,  Ariz.,  dist.  1  m. 
Whitman,  Fort.  Wash,  (subpost  of 

Fort  Worden)  (Western  Dept.)  — 

P.  O.  La  Conner,  Wash.;  tel.  and 

R.  R.  stn.  Mount  Vernon,  Wash.. 

dist.  l"?  m. 
Wm.     H.     Seward,    Fort,    Alaslca 

(Western  Dept.)— P.  O.  and  tel. 

stn.  Haines,  Alaslia. 
Williams,      Fort,      Me.      (Eastern 

Dept.) — P.    O.    Cape    Cottage, 

Me.;  tel.  and  R.  R  stn.  Portland, 

Me.,  dist.  4  m. 
Winfleld  Scott,  Fort,  Cal.  (Western 

Dept ) — P.  O.  and  tel.  stn.  same; 

R.  R.  stn.  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

dist.  7  m. 
Wood,   Fort,   N.   Y.    (on   Bedloe'a 

Island)    (Eastern   Dtpt.) — P.  O. 

and  R.  R.  sin   New  York,  N.  Y., 

dist.  3  m.;  tel.  stn.  at  post. 
Worden,     Fort,     Wash.     (Westero 

Dept.) — Tel.     stn.   same;   P.  O. 

Port   Townscnd,   Wash.;   R.   R. 

stn.  Seattle,  Wash.,  dist.  51  m  ; 

government  boat  to  post. 
Yellowstone,    Fort,    Wyo — P.    O. 

Yellowstone  Park,  Wyo.;  tel.  stn. 

Mammoth   Hot   Springs,   Wyo.: 

R.  R.  stn.  Gardiner,  Mont ,  on 

N.  P.  R.  R.,  dist.  5  m. 
Yuma,    Ariz.    (Southern    Dept ) 


EXPENDITURES       FOR 


TKE       ARMY       AND       NAVY 
BEGINNING    IN     1794. 


DURING       120      YEARS, 


Total  naval  expenditures,  1794  to  1914,  Inclusive,  53,071,179,958.  Two-flfths  of  this  sum  was  spent 
from  1897  to  1913,  inclusive,  81,464,604,422. 

The  annual  expenditures  have  grown  In  recent  years  as  follows:  1879,  515,125,126;  1889,  $21,378,809; 
1897,  $34,561,546;  1893.  $58,823,984;  1904,  $102,956,101;  1914,  S139,682,186. 

The  army  expenditures  have  grown  as  follows:    1879,  $40,425,660;  1914,  $173,522,804 

Total  estimated  present  value  of  Navy  Yards  and  naval  stations,  5195,000,000.  The  sites  cost  S2,,'!36,- 
375;  the  buildings,  improvements,  and  machinery.  1800  to  1910,  cost  8159.173,509;  the  maintenance,  includ- 
ing repairs,  has  cost,  8159,604,944;  average  yearly  cost  of  maintenance  is  now  about  512,251,954.  The 
total  sums  provided  for  the  principal  yards,  1899  to  1916,  inclusive,  have  been:  Brooklyn,  $7,809,729; 
Philadelphia,  56,381,569;  Washington,  $3,230,505-  Norfolk,  $7,055,147;  Boston,  $4,754,250;  Portsmouth, 
$4,622,425. 

During  the  Taft  Administration  the  appropriations  for  naval  shore  stations  averaged  over  $5,000,000 
a  year.  In  the  Wilson  Administration  they  have  averaged  52,300,000  a  year,  the  bulk  ol  the  appropriation 
going  for  new  ships  and  other  improvements. 


COST    OF    MAINTAINING    ARMIES    AND    NAVIES. 

( Does  not  Include  special  or  war  emergency  appropriations  Incidental  to  the  present  war.  Figures 
for  1915-16  relating  to  foreign  powers  shown  below  in  some  instances  not  available.  > 

The  cost  of  the  British  Arm  v  according  to  estimates  for  1914-15,  amounted  to  S143,331,350. 
The  estimates  for  the  Navy  for  1914-15  were  placed  at  $256, 150,026.  TlieUnitedStates  Army  appro- 
priations for  1915-10  amount  to  »*102,938,798  plus  $4,255,  401  unexpended  of  prior  appropriations. 
Does  not  include  tlie  expenditure  by  ibeseveral  Stales  on  their  National  Guard  or  the  enoinious 
sums  paid  for  pensions  to  ex- volunteers.  The  Navy  appropriations  for  1916  amount  to  t$145,398,- 
820.  The  estimated  military  expenditure  of  tlie  German  Empire  iu  the  biideet  for  1914-15  amount- 
ed to  $293,289,155.  The  German  Naval  estimates  for  1914-15  amounted  to  $113,918  367.  The  mili- 
tary budget  of  France  for  1914  shows  an  estimated  expenditnre  of  t?.2(i2.141,122.  The  Navy 
estimate  tor  1915  amounted  to  $96,255,733.  Italy  during  1914-15  spent  about  iK50,(iOO,000  on  her 
Navv,  and  about  $80, 02.>,  234  on  her  Army.  The  military  budget  of  Ru.ssia  for  1914-15  called  for 
$393,193,808,  and  the  Navy  expenditures  in  1914-15  amounted  to  about  $129,298,966.  The  Army 
estimate  of  Anstria-Hungarv  for  1914  was $47, 571, 7.55.  and  for  the  Navy  $35,975,338.  The  military 
expenditure  of  Japnn  for  1915  was  about  $47,037,809.  'J'he  Navy  estimates  for  1916  amount  to 
$60. 000, 000  a'i4  $3,000,000  allotment  in  1916  for  construction  of  new  warships, 

•This  (lo"s  not  iuclti'le  cost  of  fortiflcatioiis,  Militarv  Academy,  etc.,  but  only  for  the  Army. 
tThis  includes  construction  of  ships,  Naval  Academy,  Navy  Yards,  etc  t  Excluding  cost  of  colonial 
troops  not  serving  in  France. 
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MILITARY    EDUCATIONAL    SYSTEM    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  military  educational  system  ot  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  the  Military  Academy  at  We.st Point, 
comprises  the  following: 

I.  The  Army  War  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  under  the  management  of  a  President  and  directors 
detailed  from  officers  of  the  army.  The  course  of  Instruction  Is  for  one  year,  beginning  September  1.  A  lim- 
ited number  of  officers  not  below  the  rank  of  captain,  selected  on  account  of  exceptional  efficiency  and  fitness, 
are  detailed  annually  for  Instruction.  The  purpose  of  the  college  Is  to  make  practical  application  of  knowl- 
edge already  |acqulred,  not  to  Impart  academic  Instruction. 

II.  The  Army  Service  Schools.  The  group  of  schools  established  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  con- 
slstlna  of  the  .-Vrmy  School  of  the  Line  as  the  basic  school,  the  Army  Staff  College,  the  Army  Signal  School, 
the  Army  Field  Engineer  School,  and  the  Army  Field  Service  and  Correspondence  School  for  Medical  Of- 
ficers as  special  affiliated  schools,  are  designated  the  Army  Service  Schools,  and  are  under  the  direction  of  a 
Commandant  not  of  lower  grade  than  that  of  a  Brigadier-General. 

The  course  of  Instruction  at  the  schools,  except  as  otherwise  stated.  Is  Included  In  one  term  fror  Sep- 
tember 1  to  June  30  of  the  following  year. 

1.  The  Army  School  of  the  Line.  The  object  of  this  school  Is  the  Instruction  of  selected  of- 
ficers from  the  line  of  the  army  In  the  leading  and  care  of  troops  In  time  of  war  and  their  training 
in  time  of  peace.  The  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Army  Service  Schools  Is  also  the  Director  of  the 
School  of  the  Line.  .  ^  ..      . 

Upon  graduation,  the  student  class  are  graded,  in  order  of  merit,  as  honor  graduates,  "dis- 
tinguished graduates,"  and  "graduates,"  respectively. 

2.  The  Army  Staff  College,  for  the  instt-uctlon  of  officers  detailed  annually  from  the  highest 
graduates  of  the  latest  class  of  the  School  of  the  Line,  recommended  by  the  academic  Board  of  that 
school.  The  object  of  this  college  Is  to  Impart  Instruction  to  officers  In  the  duties  orthe  general 
staff  of  an  army;  to  prepare  them  for  the  Army  War  College  and  to  Investigate  military  Inventions, 
discoveries  and  developments. 

The  Commandant,  Assistant  Commandant,  Secretary  and  Senior  Instructors  of  the  School 
of  the  Line  hold  corresponding  positions  In  the  Staff  College. 

3.  The  Army  Signal  School,  for  Instruction  of  officers  of  the  Signal  Corps  In  their  duties, 
Including  aeronautics;  for  Instruction  of  officers  of  the  line,  who  are  designated  therefor.  In  signal 
duties,  and  to  make  research  and  experiments  in  subjects  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  Signal 
Corps.     The  school  Is  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Commandant  of  the  Army  School  of  the 

4.  The  Army  Kiel  J  Engineer  School,  for  the  Instruction  of  officers  of  the  Engineer  Corps, 
not  exceeding  ten,  and  engineer  officers  of  the  National  Guard. 

5.  The  Army  Field  Service  and  Correspondence  School  for  Medical  Officers,    for   the 

instruction  of  officers  of  the  Medical  Corps  and  of  the  National  Guard.  Part  one  of  this  school 
requires  attendance  In  person  for  a  graded  course  of  study,  and  part  two  for  a  course  by  corre- 
spondence. The  course  of  Instruction  Is  eight  weeks,  from  April  1  of  each  year.  Students  who 
complete  the  course  satisfactorily  receive  certificates  of  proficiency. 

Ill  The  Army  Medical  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  Instruction  of  medical  officers  of 
the  army,  candidates  for  appointment  In  the  Medical  Corps,  and  medical  officers  of  the  National  Guard. 
The  faculty  consists  of  a  President  and  Instructors.  The  course  of  Instruction  Is  for  eight  months,  from 
October  1  each  year.     Graduates  receive  diplomas. 

rv  The  Coast  Artillery  School,  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia.  The  object  of  this  school  Is  to  enlarge 
the  field  of  Instruction  ol  the  garrison  schools  for  Coast  Artillery  officers  by  advanced  courses  of  study  and 
practical  training  In  technical  duties;  to  prepare  specially  selected  officers  for  the  more  Important  positions 
In  the  Coast  Artillery;  also  to  educate  and  tr.<iln  selected  enlisted  men  for  the  higher  non-commissioned 
staff  grades  in  the  Coast  Artillery.  The  courses  of  Instruction  for  officers  and  enlisted  men  are  each  com- 
prised in  one  school  year,  from  January  3  to  December  1.  Special  courses  In  ballLstlcs  are  also  provided. 
Officers  who  are  graduated  are  furnished  with  diplomas,  as  "honor  graduates,"  "distinguished  grad- 
uates," or  "graduates',"  according  to  their  standing 

V  The  Engineer  School,  Washington  Barrack.s,  D.  C.  This  school  Is  under  the  control  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  Its  object  is  to  prepare  junior  officers  of  engineers  for  the  active  duties  of  their  corps:  to 
make  experiments  and  recommendations,  .and  to  give  Instruction  pertaining  to  the  civil  engineering  work 
of  the  army  The  course  of  Instruction  is  thirteen  months,  beginning  September  1,  and  ending  September 
30,  the  following  year       Diplomas  are  given  to  students  who  successfully  complete  the  course. 

VI  The  Mounted  Service  School,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  is  under  the  command  of  a  field  officer  detailed 
for  that  purpose,  who  also  commands  the  post  of  Fort  Riley.  The  object  of  the  school  Is  to  give  practical 
Instruction  to  field  and  company  officers  of  cavalry  and  field  artillery,  and  to  farriers  and  horseshoers. 
The  courses  for  field  officers  begin  April  1  and  October  10;  the  courses  for  company  officers  are  from  Sep- 
tember 2.T  to  June  30,  followine;,  for  the  first-year  course,  and  from  July  1  to  June  30,  following,  for  the 
second-year  course,  and  for  farriers  and  horseshoers  two  courses  of  four  months  each.  Company  officers 
who  are  graduated  receive  diplomas. 

VII  The  School  of  Fire  for  Field  Artillery,  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  for  practical  Instruction  In  field 
artillery  firing.  Courses  of  instruction  are  prescribed:  A.  for  captains  and  lieutenants;  B.  for  field 
officers  of  field  artillery;  C.  for  non-commissioned  officers,  and  D.  for  officers  of  the  militia.  Officers  and 
enlisted  men  who  complete  any  course  satisfactorily  receive  certificates  of  proficiency. 

VIII.  School  of  Musketry,  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  for  Instruction  In  small-arms  firing. 

IX  Garrison  Schools,  one  at  each  military  post,  for  the  Instruction  of  officers  of  the  army  and  the 
National  Guard,  in  subjects  pertaining  to  their  ordinary  duties.  The  course  covers  three  years  and  the 
annual  terms  five  months  each,  from  November  1.  Certificates  of  proficiency  in  each  s\ib]ect  of  study 
are  given  to  those  who  pass  the  prescribed  examination  therein. 

X.  Post  Schools  for  Instruction  of  Enlisted  Men  in  the  common  branches  of  education  and  mili- 
tary subjects. 

XI  Schools  for  Bakers  and  Cooks,  at  The  Presidio  of  Monterey,  California,  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Tex.;  Fort  Shatter,  Hawaii;  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  for  the  instruction  of  selected 

XII  The  Signal  Corps  Aviation  School,  San  Diego,  California.  The  object  of  this  school  is  the 
training  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  In  matters  of  military  aviation  „  ,_     ,  _,      ^^     .,.,...     , 

Officers  of  the  National  Guard  are  admitted  to  mast  of  the  Army  Schools,  under  the  Mllltia  law  of 
January  21  1903  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  War  Department.  They  must  be  nominated  by  the 
Governors  of  their  States.  Those  admitted  to  any  of  the  schools  reeelve  mileage  and  money  commuta- 
tions for  subsistence,  quarters,  etc.  A  considerable  number  of  mllltia  officers  enter  these  schools,  notably 
the  garrison  schools,  annually. 
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Army  Aviation. 


THE    ORGANIZED    AND    UNORGANIZED    MILITIA    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(Compiled  for  The  World  Almanac  Irom  the  latest  official  reports  ) 
The  Militia  law  of  January  21,  1903,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  May  27,  1908.  provides:  "That  the  militia 
shall  consist  of  every  able-bodied  male  citizen  of  the  respective  States  »  •  *  and  every  able-bod  lea 
male  of  foreign  birth  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  who  Is  more  than  18  and  less  than 
45  years  of  age,  and  shall  be  divided  Into  two  classes — the  organized  militia,  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Guard  »  »  *  or  by  such  other  designations  as  may  be  given  them  by  the  laws  of  the  respective  States 
or  Territories:  the  remainder  to  be  known  as  the  reserve  militia." 


States  and 
Territories. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut. . .  . 

Delaware 

District  of  Col. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho r 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota  . . . 
Mississippi...  . 

Missouri 

Montana   .... 

Nebraska 

Nevada  (a)  .  .  .  . 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey .    . 
New  Mexico 
New  York    ... 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma.  .  . . 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  . 
Rhode  Island  . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee. . .   . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. .  .  . 
West  Virginia.  . 
Wisconsin .  .  .  . 
Wyoming 


OflBcial  Designation  of  the  Organized 
Militia. 


Alabama  National  Guard 

National  Guard  of  Arizona 

Arkansas  National  Guard 

National  Guard  of  California 

Colorado  National  Guard 

Connecticut  National  Guard 

Organized  Militia  of  Delaware  

National  Guard  of  the  District  of  Columbi. 
National  Guard  of  Florida     ...■.    . 

National  Guard  of  Georgia 

National  Guard  of  Hawaii 

National  Guard  of  Idaho 

Illinois  National  Guard 

Indiana  National  Guard 

Iowa  National  Guard 

Kansas  National  Guard    

Kentucky  National  Guard 

Louisiana  National  Guard 

National  Guard  of  the  State  of  Maine.  .    . 

Maryland  National  Guard 

Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia  .  .    . 
Michigan  National  Guard . 

Minnesota  National  Guard        

Mississippi  National  Guard    ... 

National  Guard  of  Missouri     

National  Guard  of  Montana    .  . 

Nebraska  National  Guard 

National  Guard  of  Nevada. . . 
New  Hampshire  National  Guard  . 
National  Guard  of  New  Jersey .  .    . 

National  Guard  of  New  Mexico 

National  Guard  of  New  York .  .  .... 

North  Carolina  National  Guard 
North  Dakota  National  Guard .  . 

Ohio  National  Guard 

Oklahoma  National  Guard  . 

Oregon  National  Guard 

National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island  National  Guard    .  .  . 
National  Guard  of  South  Carolina.    .    .. 
South  Dakota  National  Guard 
National  Guard  of  Tennessee     .  . 

Texas  National  Guard 

National  Guard  of  Utah 

Vermont  National  Guard 

Virginia  Volunteers 

National  Guard  of  Washington 

West  Virginia  National  Guard 

Wisconsin  National  Guard 

Wyoming  National  Guard    


■ots 

"ace 
oj  <yrs 

00^ 


23 
8 
18 
39 
U 
31 
8 

18 
37 
10 
13 
79 
31 
34 
18 
23 
13 
15 
26 
80 
36 
28 
13 
48 
11 
13 


14 

45 

9 

212 

41 

6 

95 
21 
20 
127 
12 
24 
10 
23 
35 

6 
12 
26 
12 
16 
23 

6 


gas 

ScO 


163 

39 
100 
216 
101 
163 

33 
109 

71 
196 

43 

49 
447 
167 
182 
103 
156 

53 

95 
138 
365 
163 
198 

78 
184 

36 
108 


77 
258 

51 
822 
184 

51 
410 

54 

89 
665 

82 
128 

61 

92 
161 

25 

67 
179 

71 
100 
166 

29 


3s| 
gag 

f^  O  5t 


186 

47 
118 
255 
125 
194 

41 
142 

89 
233 

53 

62 
526 
198 
216 
121 
179 

66 
110 
164 
445 
199 
226 

91 
232 

47 
121 


91 
303 

60 

1,034 

225 

■57 
505 

75 
109 
792 

94 
152 

71 
115 
196 

31 

79 
205 

83 
116 
189 

35 


En 
listed 
Men 


2,745 
860 
1,542 
3,377 
1,735 
2,711 
461 
2.015 
1,172 
2,845 
802 
852 
5,! 
2,388 
3,037 
1,655 
2,302 
1,085 
1,288 
1,963 
5,492 
2,421 
3,027 
1,416 
3,914 
637 
1,538 


1,275 
4,273 

912 

16,440 

2,689 

753 
5,856 
1,099 
1,-I68 
10,097 
1,329 
1,516 

973 
1,701 
3.185 

454 

758 
2,731 
1,197 
1,793 
2,898 

590 


Total 
Commis- 
sioned <fe 
Enlisted 
(Org'ized 
Militia). 


2,931 
907 
1,660 
3,632 
1,860 
2,905 
502 
2,157 
1^61 
3,078 
855 
914 
6,334 
2,586 
3.253 
1,776 
2,481 
1,151 
1,398 
2,127 
5,937 
2,620 
3,253 
1,507 
4,146 
684 
1,659 


1,366 
4,576 

972 

17,474 

2,914 

810 
6,361 
1,174 
1,577 
10,889 
1,423 
1,698 
1,044 
1,816 
3,381 

485 

837 
2,936 
1,280 
1,909 
3,087 

625 


Reserve 
Militia 
(Unor- 
ganized). 
(•) 


401.145 

58,962 

311.972 

665,522 

203,983 

257,996 

44.634 

78,349 

171,688 

497.095 

64,663 

86,384 

1,330.556 

580.557 

475,329 

370.227 

457.493 

338,343 

151,325 

271,373 

760,324 

616,729 

491,113 

345,745 

721,166 

123,332 

267,497 

(o) 

90,357 

597,513 

73,097 

2,156,361 

392,192 

145,628 

1,076,928 

357,933 

190,553 

1,788,619 

125,213 

276,788 

140,635 

423,088 

804,980 

84,44* 

73,685 

398,728 

340,872 

275,048 

497,922 

54.654 


Totals 1,525    7,578    9.103     123,105       132,208  1  20,538,3-17 

*  Males  from  18  to  44  years  of  age  according  to  1910  census,  (a)  No  organized  militia  in  Nevada- 
Reserve  militia  unorganized,  12.940. 

Alaska  has  no  militia,  though  provision  is  made  for  such  if  need  arises.  Guam  and  Samoa  have  each 
a  small  provisional  force,  used  more  for  police  purposes  than  for  military.  The  Philippines  have  a  constabu- 
lary force  which  can  be  usee  either  for  police  or  war  purposes,  provided  the  latter  Is  on  the  islands.  Porto 
Rico  has  a  regiment  of  eight  companies  of  infantry  which  is  a  part  of  the  army.  The  enlisted  men  of  this 
regiment  are  natives  of  Porto  Rico.     The  reserve  militia  in  the  Southern  States  is  assumed  to  Include  negroes 

capable  of  bearing  arms.  — — 

ARMY    AVIATION. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  July  18,  1914,  created  an  "Aviation  Section"  in  the  Signal  Corps, 
authorizing  an  addition  to  that  corps  of  sixty  officers  of  the  grades  of  captain  and  first  lieutenant, 
and  260  enlisted  men.  The  officers  are  to  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  operating  or  supervising  the 
operation  of  all  military  air  craft  and  all  appurtenances  belonging  thereto  and  in  the  instruction  of 
the  enlisted  men.  The  officers  are  to  be  selected  from  the  next  lower  grade  in  the  line  of  the  Army 
and  are  to  be  rated  as  military  aviators  and  junior  military  aviators.  Those  to  be  rated  as  military 
aviators  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  and  to  be  selected  from  the  junior  military  aviators  after  three 
years'  service  with  that  rating.  The  act  also  provides  that  there  shall  be  attached  to  the  aviation 
section  a  sufficient  number  of  aviation  students  to  make,  with  the  aviation  officers  actually  detailed 
In  said  section,  a  total  number  of  sixty  aviation  officers  and  aviation  students. 

Military  aviators  receive  75  per  cent,  increase  in  their  pay,  and  junior  military  aviators  50 
per  cent,  increase,  and  aviation  students  25  per  cent,  increase  while  on  duty  requiring  them  to  par- 
ticipate regularly  and  frequently  in  aerial  flights.  Aviation  enlisted  men,  while  on  duty  that 
requires  them  to  participate  regularly  and  frequently  in  aerial  flights  or  while  holding  the  rating  ol 
aviation  mechanician,  the  number  of  which  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  forty,  shall  receive  50  per 
cent,  increase  In  their  pay. 
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The  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente. 

THE    TRIPLE    ALLIANCE    AND    THE    TRIPLE    ENTENTE. 

Of  the  several  triple  alliances  that  have  been  formed  In  Europe,  probably  the  best  known  is  the  one 
entered  Into  by  Germany,  Austrla-Hunpary,  and  Italy,  which  .was  concluded  and  signed  May  20,  1882. 
It  appears  that  the  aim  of  Italy  In  Joining  the  alliance  was  to  protect  herself  and  to  Isolate  her  enemy. 
Trance,  in  Europe.  There  was  in  existence  a  defen.slve  treaty  between  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary, 
which  was  signed  October  7,  1879,  but  was  not  made  public  until  1888 

The  establishment  of  a  protectorate,  by  France,  over  Tunisia  aioused  considerable  resentment  in  Italy 
as  imposing  a  menace  to  the  South  Italian  and  Sicilian  coasts,  and  undoubtedly  hastened  the  formation 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  This  compact  was  to  last  hve  years,  and  on  March  17,  1887,  it  was  renewed.  It 
was  a  defensive  alliance,  and  specified  the  disposition  of  the  military  forces  in  the  event  of  an  attack  by 
either  France  or  Russia,  or  by  both  simultaneously,  but  contained  (in  the  renev/al)  no  provLsion  for  offensive 
warfare-  tl'us  the  terms  in  regard  to  an  offensive  denrionstration  by  Italy  woie  modified.  In  March,  1891, 
il  was  renewed  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  and  on  June  26,  1902,  It  was  again  renewed  for  a  further  period 
of  ten  years,  terminating  in  May,  1912.  It  appears  that  In  the  early  part  of  December,  1912,  a  further  re- 
newal was  spade.  The  Triple  Alliance  desired  Italy  to  remain  neutral,  and  to  this  end  Austria-Hungary 
offered  certain  territorial  concessions  to  Italy  They  were  refused  by  Italy.  Italy  denounced  the  alliance, 
and  on  May  24,  1915,  formally  declaJed  war  on  Austria-Hungary.  Thus  the  alliance  reverted  to  the  dual 
condition. 

Germany  and  Russia,  by  means  of  a  secret  convention  concluded  in  September,  1884,  guaranteed  to 
each  other  "a  benevolent  neutrality"  in  the  event  of  hostilities  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  After 
the  death  of  Bismarck  this  convention  became  known,  and  aroused  considerable  resentment  in  Austria- 
Hungary. 

In  order  to  secure  the  consent  of  Italy  to  a  renewal,  Germany  made  certain  conciliations  with  regard 
to  the  commercial  products  of  Italy  Thus  the  signature  of  Italy  to  the  alliance  insured  European  peace 
and  guaranteed  Germany  security.  Of  recent  years  there  has  been  quite  a  change  of  feeling  on  the  part 
of  Italy  toward  France,  tending  toward  an  amicable  settlement  of  disputes 

Great  Britain,  noting  the  Increase  In  the  naval  programmes  of  the  several  countries,  and  having  adopted 
the  two-power  standard  for  her  navy,  entered  into  agreements  with  France  and  Russia tosecure  the  balance 
of  power  and  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  Anglo-French  agreements  were  signed  April  8, 1904,  pub- 
lished April  12,  1904,  and  were  ratified  by  France  November  13,  1904.  It  defined  the  spheres  of  influence 
in  regard  to  Egypt,  Morocco,  Newfoundland,  West  Africa.  Siam,  Madagascar,  and  the  New  Hebrides. 
The  Anglo-Russian  agreements  were  signed  August  31,  1907,  but  the  full  terms  were  not  published  until 
September  24,  1907.     The  spheres  of  influence  in  Asia  were  defined  in  view  of  the  .'\nglo-Japanese  Alliance. 

Great  Britain,  maintaining  a  large  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  by  reason  of  its  interests,  has  always 
promoted  and  fostered  a  friendliness  toward  Italy.  The  conclusion  of  a  commercial  treaty  by  Italy  with 
France,  coupled  with  her  friendliness  toward  Great  Britain,  in  view  of  the  Anglo-French  and  the  Anglo- 
Russian  agreements,  have  all  tended  to  isolate  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  in  Europe    - 

The  formation  of  the  Balkan  League,  comprising  Serbia.  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Montenegro,  and  Albania, 
has  introduced  disquieting  features  into  European  politics,  and  the  several  staUs,  by  not  acting  In  concert 
with  each  other,  have  caused  the  contracting  parties  to  the  alliance  and  the  entente  much  concern  as  to 
whom  will  be  the  recipient  of  their  aid 

The  alms  of  the  Triple  Entente  are  said  to  be  as  follows:  1.  To  maintain  a  balance  of  power.  2.  To 
preserve  peace  and  the  stntvs  qvo.  3  To  further  the  Interests  of  peace  by  means  of  treaty  laws.  4.  The 
disarmament  and  the  lessening  of  the  expenditures  for  armaments 


THE   TRIPLE   ALLIANCE   MILITARY   FORCES   AND   AVAILABLE3. 

Armed 
Forces 

Availables 

Armed 
Forces 

Availables 

Germany 

5,400,000 
3,600.000 

8.162,400 
6,376,466 

Turkey 

Total 

1,100,000 

3.174.780 

Austria-Hungary 

10,100.000 

17.713.646 

THE   TRIPLE    ENTENTE   AND    OTHERS    AGAINST   THE    TRIPLE    ALLIANCE 

Armed 
Forces 

Availables 

Armed 
Forces 

Availables. 

France 
Russia 

5.300,000 
5,400,000 
3,380,000 
3,000,000 
350,000 

2,620,302 
29,419,920 
3,739.357 
7,427,000 
1,164,2771 

Serbia. .    . 
Montenegro 

Total 

355,4,55 
35,000 

554,143 
68,200 

Italy 

Great  Britain 

Belgium 

17,820,455 

44,995,199 

THE    TRIPLE    ALLIANCE    NAVAL   FORCES. 


Ships 

Tonnage 

Personnel 

Ships 

Tonnage 

Personnel 

Germany . 

335 
110 

1,252,630 
261,041 

78,366 
22,133 

Turkey         .    .      . . 
Total 

30 

50,875 

8,000 

Austria-Hungary 

475 

1,564.546 

108,499 

THE    TRIPLE   ENTENTE. 

Ships 

Tonnage 

Personnel 

Ships 

Tonnage. 

Personnel 

Great  Britain 

661 
367 
172 
142 

3,466,323 
914,608 
653,655 
638,869 

276,482 
65,688 
53,000 
49,868 

Italy . 
Total 

202 

473,910 

40.064 

France 

Japan 

Russia 

1,544 

6,147,365 

485,102 

AERIAL   FLEETS. 
Owing  to  the  secrecy  with  which  the  several  belligerent  nations  guard  data  relating  to  their  aircraft, 
no  reliable  statistics  are  available. 
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The  N^'iti'nial  AssoHat.lon  of  Aiidnhou.  Societies. 


THE    BOY    SCOUTS    OF    AMERICA. 

ORIGIN    AND    GROWTH    OF   SCOUTING. 

Like  many  other  things  showing  permanence  and  power,  the  Scout  movement  can  be  traced 
back  to  widely  separated  sources  whete  constructive  Ideas  came  to  boy  workers  and  were  tested 
with  varying  degrees  of  success  In  America  there  were  a  number  of  originators  of  methods,  plans, 
and  principles  that  have  proved  effeotlve.  In  Great  Britain,  Lleut.-Gen.  Sir  Robert  S.  S.  Baden- 
Powell  became  active  In  organization  work  based  partly  on  the  ideas  and  methods  of  American 
workers.  He  did  this  so  suocesslully  that  the  enrolment  of  British  Boy  Scouts  soon  grew  Into  the 
hundred  thousands,  with  the  emphasis,  not  on  the  military  note,  but  on  peace  virtues  and  learning 
practical  trades.  Then  the  movement  spread  to  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
to  Canada  and  the  United  States;  to  South  American  republics;  In  short,  almost  the  world  over, 
since  It  Is  already  established  In  twenty-seven  different  countries  In  addition  to  the  numerous  co- 
lonial posses.glons  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Everywhere  It  has  shown  adaptation  to 
new  fields  and  nationalities. 

In  Germany  the  boys  have  engaged  in  the  work  with  such  enthusiasm  and  in  such  numbers  that  the 
Prusjian  and  Bavarian  authorities  are  giving  the  movement  financial  aid  While  the  number  %f  Boy  Scouts 
enrolled  throughout  the  world  is  estimated  as  not  less  than  one  million,  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  are 
in  the  United  States.  The  emphasis  and  ideals  of  the  movement  belong  here  also  to  the  highest  plans — 
that  of  efficient  citizenship,  service,  and  character-building. 

"The  Boy  Scouts  of  America,"  the  name  under  which  the  movement  In  the  United  States  wat 
Incorporated  February  8,  1910,  has  as  Its  Honorary  President  the  iion  Woodrow  Wilson,  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  Hon.  VlUlam  .\.  Taft  and  Col  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  Its  Honorary  \  ice- 
Prejidents.  Associated  with  these  in  approval  and  proi'iotloi\  of  the  movement  are  eminent  citizens 
Jrom  aU  walks  of  public  life,  who  are  members  of  the  National  Council  and  of  the  local  councils  In  the: 
cities  and  towns  of  the  wliole  country,  and  a  host  of  others  who  earne.jtly  co-operate  in  the  work. 

A  group  of  men,  representing  the  various  rellgiou.s  and  civic  organizations  of  the  community 
that  are  engaged  In  boys'  work,  are  brouglit  together  as  a  local  council  for  the  promotion  of  Scout 
work.  This  local  council  receives  a  charter  from  the  national  organization,  glvln?  them  full 
authority  to  deal  with  all  questions  relating  to  .scouting  In  that  district  and  to  pass  upon  ail  Scout 
Masters'  applications.  In  many  cases  this  council  engages  a  Scout  Executive  to  take  charge  of  the  work 
in  that  community  He  is  respon.sible  to  the  local  council  for  the  direction  and  promotion  of  the  work. 
He  Is  the  leader  of  the  Scout  Masters,  and  as  such  gives  such  instructions  and  help  as  may  he  necessary, 
arranges  inter -troop  meets,  games,  camps,  and  in  geneial  makes  uniform  the  plan  of  work  conducted  In 
that  community.  The  Scouts  are  organized  In  patrols  and  troops  Eiglit  boys  constitute  a  patrol,  one  of 
whom  is  chosen  as  the  Patrol  Leader  Three  patrols  make  up  a  troop.  The  Scout  Master  is  the  adult 
leader  of  the  troop.  Already  there  are  about  700  local  councils  In  as  many  cities  throughout  the  United 
States  and  under  the  direction  of  each  there  are  from  five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  Scout  Masters  In  charge 
of  troops 

The  Scout  programme  Is  proving  practicable  as  a  civic  enterprise.  There  are  many  cities  so 
thoroughly  organized  that  every  phase  of  boy  life  In  the  com.munlt.v  is  being  reached  by  Scout  activi- 
ties. The  movement  Is  adapting  Itself  not  only  to  the  wealthy  classes,  b\it  to  the  boys  of  the  slums, 
to  the  newsboys  and  to  foreign  boys  alike.  Over  six  thousand  Scout  Masters  are  already  registered 
with  the  national  organization,  representing  about  300,000  boys  that  are  being  reached  by  the  move- 
ment. Work  to  some  extent  has  been  started  In  practically  every  city  In  this  country  having  a  popu- 
lation of  4,000  or  over,  besides  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Phlllpnine  Islands,  Porto  Rico  and  Guam. 
Any  boy,  of  any  class  or  creed,  over  12  years  of  age,  Is  eligible  to  become  a  Scout  The  Initial  re- 
quirements are  that  he  know  the  Scout  salute,  sign  and  laws,  and  that  he  take  the  Scout  oath.  By 
meeting  certain  requirements,  he  Is  In  line  to  become  a  Tenderfoot,  Second-Cla.ss  and  First-CIass 
Scout 

Scouting  means  outdoor  lite,  and  so  health,  strength  happiness  and  practical  education.  By 
combining  wholesome,  attractive  outdoor  activities  with  the  Inffuence  of  the  Scout  oath  and  law, 
the  movement  develop.s  char.acter  and  worih-whlle  ability. 

Scoutcraft  Includes  Instruction  In  first  aid,  life  saving,  tracking,  signalling,  cycling,  nature  study,, 
seamanship,   campcraft,   woodcraft,   chivalry   and   all   the   handicrafts 

It  Is  one  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  abroad,  as  well  as  In  our  own 
country,  to  teach  boys  that  to  create  Is  better  than  to  destroy,  and  that  peace,  not  war,  will  make  a. 
great  nation.  This  claim  Is  amply  borne  out  by  the  splendid  first  aid  and  other  humanitarian  ser- 
vices of  the  most  practical  nature  rendered  by  the  Scouts  In  the  present  European  war. 

The  national  organization  Is  largely  maintained  by  public  subscriptions.  Sustaining  and 
Contributing  Memberships  are  Issued  to  men  and  women  throughout  the  country  who  are  finan- 
cially assisting  In  the  '!evelopmeut  and  promotion  of  this  organization  among  boys. 

National  Headquarters  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  No.  200  Filth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

OFFICERS    OF   THE    NATIONAL    COUNCIL. 


Honorary  President — Hon  Woodrow  Wll.son. 
Honorary  Vice-President — Hon.  William  H.  Taft. 
Honorary  Vice-President — Col.  Theodore  Roo  evelt 
President — Colin  H  Livingstone,  Washington,  .j.  C 
Vice-President — n.  L.  Duianey,  Bristol,  Tenn. 
Vice-President — Milton  A.  McRae,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Vice-President — Oavid  Starr  Jordan,  Stanford 
University,  Cal. 


Vice-President— T.  L   Seely,  AshevlHe.  N.  C. 
Vice-President- — A    Stamford  White,  Chicago,  111. 
National     Scovt     Commissioner — Daniel     Carter 

Beard,  Flushing,  N    Y 
Treasurer — George  D     Pratt,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 
Chief  Scout  Erecvtlre — James  E.  West,  200  Fifth 

Avenue,  New  York  City 


ADDITIONAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 


Ernest  P.  Blcknell. 
Wnillam  D.  Murray. 
Frank  Presbrey. 
Charles  P.  Nelll. 
Edgar  M.  Robinson. 


Mortimer  L.  Schlff. 
G    Barrett  Rich,  Jr. 
John  Sherman  Hoyt. 
Robert  Garrett. 


Jeremiah  W.  Jerks. 
George  D    Porter 
Charles  C.  Jackson. 
John  H.  Nicholson. 


THE    NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION    OF   AUDUBON    SOCIETIES. 

The  National  Association  of  Aucmbon  Societies  for  the  protection  of  wild  birds  and  animals  Is 
an  endowed   membership  Institution,  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  A'ork. 

The  objects  of  the  association  are  to  arotise  to  a  greater  degree  the  public  conscience  on  the 
Important  subject  of  preserving  the  wild  birds  and  game  a.ilmals  of  the  country  and  to  secure  pro- 
tection at  all  times  for  the  valuable  non-Tame  bird  IPe 

President — William  Dutcher.     Srcr-t-ry — T.  Gilbert  Pearson.     Treasurer — Jonathan  Dwlght,  Jr. 

Headquarters,  1974  Broadway,  N^w  York  Citv. 
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UNITED    STATES    MARINE    CORPS. 

CommaTUkmt — Major-General  George  Barnett. 

Adjutant  and  hispector's  Department- — Col.  Cllarles  H.  Lauchhelmer.  Quartermaster's  Department — 
Col  Charles  L  McCawIey.  Paymaster's  Department — Col.  George  Richards.  Headguarters—Na,vy  Build- 
ing, Washington  D.  C. 

The  United  States  Marine  Corps  Is  an  Independent  branch  of  the  military  service  of  the  United  States, 
serving  generally  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  corps  may  be  detached  by  order 
of  the  President  for  service  with  the  army,  and  on  various  occasions  parts  of  the  corps  have  so  served. 

Marines  served  on  shore  and  on  board  vessels  of  the  navy  throughout  the  Revolutionary  Wax,  two 
battalions  having  been  authorized  by  the  Continental  Congress  November  10,  1775,  but  the  present  organi- 
zation dates  from  July  11,  1798,  when  an  act  of  Congress  was  approved  for  establishing  and  organizing  a 
marine  corps  to  consist  of  1  major,  4  captains,  16  first  lieutenants,  12  second  lieutenants,  48  sergeants,  48 
corporals,  32  drums  and  fifes,  and  720  privates. 

The  authorized  strength  of  the  corps  (September,  1915)  was  346  officers  and  9,921  enlisted  men,  as 
follows:  1  malor-geueral  commandant,  12  colonels.  12  lieutenant-colonels,  28  majors,  107  captains,  96  first 
lieutenants,  90  second  lieutenants,  12  sergeant-majors,  79  quartermaster  sergeants,  1  drum  major,  114  first 
sergeants,  106  gunnery  sergeants,  500  sergeants,  967  corporals,  124  drummers,  124  trumpeters,  1  leader  of 
the  band,  1  second  leader  of  the  band,  30  first-class  musicians,  30  second-class  musicians,  and  7,832  privates 

OF   THE   MARINE   CORPS,    IN   ADDITION   TO  THE   COMMANDANT. 


SUPERIOR   OFFICERS 

Colonels. 

Charles  H.  Lauchhelmer,  Adjutant 
and  Inspector 

Charles  L.  McCawley,  Quartermas- 
ter. 

George  Richards,  Paymaster. 

Littleton  W.  T.  Waller. 

Lincoln  Karmany. 

Charles  A.  Doyen. 

James  E    Mahoney. 

Constantlne  M    Perkins. 

Joseph  H.  Pendleton. 

John  A    Lejeune. 

Eli  K    Cole. 

Theodore  P  Kane 

Lierutenant-Colonels . 

HeniT  C.  Haines,  Asst.  Adjt.  and 
Inspector. 

Rufus   H.    Lane,   Asst.   Adjt.   and 
Inspector. 

Cyrus  S.  Radford,  Asst.  Quarter- 
mSiSt^r 

William  B.  Lemly,  Asst.  Quarter- 
master. 


Lteutenant-Colcmels — Continued. 

Wm.  C.  Dawson,  Asst.  Paymaster. 

Lewis  C.  Lucas. 

Charles  G.  Long. 

Ben  H.  Fuller. 

Laurence  H.  Moses. 

Wendell  C.  Neville. 

Thomas  C.  Treadwell. 

Dion  Williams. 

Majors. 

Louis  J.   MagiU,   Asst.   Adjt.   and 
Inspector. 

Albert  S.  McLemore,  Asst  Adjt  and 
Inspector. 

David  D    Porter,  Asst.  Adjt.  and 
In.spector. 

Henry   L,    Roosevelt,   Asst.   Quar- 
termaster. 

Norman  G.  Burton,  Asst.  Quarter- 
master. 

Hugh    Matthews,    Asst.    Quarter- 
maiSter. 

William  G.  Powell,  Asst.  Paymas- 


Majors — Continued. 
Harold  C.  Relslnger,  Asst.  Paymas- 
ter. 
John  T.  Myers. 
Albertus  W.  CatUn. 
William  N.  McKelvy. 
John  H.  Russell. 
Melville  J.  Shaw. 
Philip  M.  Bannon. 
Newt  H.  Hall. 
Smedley  D,  Butler. 
George  C.  Thorpe. 
Charles  S.  Hill. 
George  C.  Reld. 
Robert  H.  Dunlap. 
Randolph  C.  Berkeley. 
Carl  Gamborg-Andresen. 
Charles  B.  Hatch. 
Harry  Lee. 
John  F.  McGIU. 
Louis  M.  Gulick. 
Hiram  I.  Bearss. 
Henry  C.  Davis. 


ter. 

The  following  duties  are  assigned  to  the  marine  corps:  To  garrison  the  different  navy  yards  and  naval 
stations,  both  within  and  beyond  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States.  To  furnish  toe  first  line  of 
the  mobile  defence  of  naval  bases  and  naval  stations  beyond  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States.  To 
man  such  naval  defences,  and  to  aid  In  manning.  If  necessary,  such  other  defences  as  may  be  erected  for  the 
defence  of  naval  bases  and  naval  stations  beyond  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States.  To  furnish 
such  garrisons  and  expeditionary  forces  for  duties  beyond  the  seas  as  may  be  necessary  In  time  of  peace. 
To  serve  on  board  all  battleships  and  armored  cruisers  of  the  navy,  and  such  other  vussels  as  may  be  directed. 
In  detachments  of  not  less  than  8%  of  the  strength  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  navy  on  said  vessels.  In  case 
of  disturbances  in  foreign  countries  marines  are  landed  to  protect  American  interests. 

The  marine  corps  garrisons  the  following  places: 


Naval  Proving  Ground,  Indian 
Head,   Md. 

American  Legation,  Peking,  China 

American  Legation,  Managua,  Ni- 
caragua. 

Naval  Disciplinary  Barracks,  Port 
Royal,  S.  C. 

Marine  Barracks,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Rifle  Range,  Wlnthrop,  Md. 

Navy   Yards. 

Boston,  Mass 
Charleston,  S    C. 
Mare  Island,  Cal 
New  York.   N    Y. 


Mavv  Yards — Continued. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Puget  Sound,  Wash. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Naval  Stations. 

Cavlte,  Philippine  Islands. 
Guam,  Mariana  Islands. 
Guantanamo,  Cuba. 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. 
Key  West,  Fla. 
Olongapo,  Philippine  Islands. 
Naval  Academy. 


Naval  Hospitals. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Las  Animas,  Col. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Naval  Magazines. 
Dover,  N.  J. 
Fort  Mifflin,  Pa. 
Hlngham,  Mass. 
lona  Island,  N.  Y. 
St.  Julien's  Creek,  Va. 

Naval  Prisons. 
Cavlte,  Philippine  Islands 
Mare  Island,  Cal. 
Portsmouth,  N   H 
Also  41  ve-sseLs  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 


Annapolis,  Md. 

Commissioned  officers  are  appointed  from  graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy,  from  worthy  non-com- 
mts.sioned  ofiicers,  and  from  civil  life.  AppUoauls  must  be  21  years  of  age  and  not  over  27,  and  must  pass 
such  mental,  moral,  and  physical  examinations  as  are  prescribed  by  the  President. 

The  term  of  enlistment  in  the  marine  corps  is  four  years.  Applicants  must  be  19  years  of  age  and  not 
over  35,  able-bodied  and  of  good  character.  Minors  must  have  coasent  of  parents  or  guardian  Apprentices 
to  learn  the  drum  and  trumpet  are  enlisted  between  the  ages  of  15  and  17,  with  consent  of  parents  or 
guardian,  to  serve  during  minority.  All  recruits,  alter  acceptance,  are  sent  for  three  months  to  a  recruit 
depot  tor  Instruction.     Permanent  marine  corps  recruiting  stations  as  follows: 


Atlanta,  Ga  ,  29 H  Marietta  Street. 

Baltimore,  Md  ,  313  U.  S.  Custom  House  Bldg. 

Boston,  Mass  ,  22  Tremont  Row. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  215  Federal  Building. 

Chicago,  111.,  628  South  State  Street. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  23  Pickering  Building. 

Cleveland,  Ohio    Federal  Building. 

Denver,  Col.,  1605  Larimer  Street. 

Detroit,  Mich..  22  Monroe  Avenue. 

Los  Angelas,  Cal.,  106  West  Third  Street. 

Information  regarding  pay,  allowances,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the'  officer  in  charge  of 
recruiting  at  any  of  the  above  addresses.     Enlistments  are  also  made  at  all  navy  yards  and  naval  stationa. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  24  East  Twenty-third  Street. 

Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  1409  Arch  Street. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Smithfleld  and  Water  Streets. 

Portland,  Ore.,  Third  and  Alder  Streets. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  corner  Main  and  Broadway. 

San  Francisco,  Cal  ,  95  Market  Street. 

St   Louis,  Mo.,  122  North  Seventh  Street. 

St.  Paul,  Minn  ,  216  Ryan  Building. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  101  First  .Wenue  South. 
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Chaplains  in  Vnited  States  Army  and  Navy. 


CHAPLAINS    IN    UNITED    STATES    ARMY    AND    NAVY.* 

ARMY. 


With  Rank  of  Major. 

Bateman,  Cephas  C,  14  cav.. 
Baptist,  Jan.  17,  1908. 

Groves,  Leslie  R.,  14  Inf.,  Pres- 
byterian, March  25,  1908. 

Gavltt.  Halsey  C,  1  cav.  Meth- 
odist Episcopal,  Oct.  27,  1908. 

Randolph,  John  A.,  6  In/.,  Meth- 
odist Episcopal,  South,  April 
22,  1909. 

Easterbrook,  E.  P.,  c.  a.  c, 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Feb.  14, 
1910. 

Hlllman.  James  W.,  16  inf.,  Pres- 
byterian. March  29,  1910. 

Perry,  Barton  W.,  3  I.  a.,  Pres- 
byterian. April  5,  )910. 

Pruden,  Aldred  A.,  c.  a.  c,  Prot- 
estant Episcopal,  April  26,  '11. 

Rice.  George  D^  12  Inf.,  Uni- 
tarian, May  27,  1911. 

Stull,  George  C,  11  Inf.,  Meth- 

■   odist  Episcopal,  July  19,  1911. 

Dickson,  Thomas  J.,  6  i.  a.. 
Christian.  Aug.  12,  1911. 

Newsora,  Ernest  P.,  c.  a.  c, 
Methodist  Episcopal,  South, 
Feb.  14,  1912. 

O'Keefe,  Timothy  P.,  5  cav., 
Roman  Catholic,  March  22, 
1912. 

Doherty,  Francis  B.,  3  cav., 
Roman  Catholic.  Nov.  6,  1914. 

Smith,  Samuel  J.,c.  a.  c,  Meth- 
odist Episcopal,  Sept.  17.  1915. 
With  Rank  of  Captain. 

Marvlne,  Walter,  c.  a.  c.  Prot- 
estant Episcopal,  Dec.  6,  1890. 

Freeland,  Chas.  W.,  6  cav.,  Prot- 
estant Episcopal,  i\x\f  18,  '92. 

Prioleau,  George  W.,  9  cav., 
African  Methodist  Episcopal, 
April  25,  1895. 

Grlftes,  James  L.,  7  Inf.,  Presby- 
terian, Feb.  2,  1901. 

Brander,  William  W.,  8  cav., 
Protestant  Episcopal,  Feb.  2, 
1901. 

Clemens,  Joseph,  Methodist 
Episcopal,  Feb.  2,  1901. 


Moose,  John  M.,  15  cav.,  Meth- 
odist Episcopal,  South,  Feb. 
2,  1901. 

Ossewaarde,  James,  21  Inf., 
Dutch  Reformed,  March  13, 
1902. 

Yates,  Julian  E.,  c.  a.  c.  Baptist, 
March  13,  1902. 

Hunter,  Joseph  L.,  c.  a.  c,  Pres- 
byterian, July  7,  1902. 

Axton,  John  T.,  20  Inf.,  Congre- 
gational, July  25,   1902. 

Fleming,  David  L.,  2  cav.,  Prot- 
estant Episcopal,  Sept.  IS,  '03. 

Waring,  George  J.,  11  cav., 
Roman  Catholic,  Feb.  10,  '12. 

Joyce,  Francis  P.,  4  f.  a.,  Roman 
Catholic,  March  21,  1912. 

Lutz,  Simon  M.,  13  cav.,  Luther- 
an, May  1,  1912. 

Smith,  Herbert  S.,  3  Inf.,  Prot- 
estant Episcopal,  June  19,  '12. 

Gladden,  W.  W.  E.,  24  Inf.,  Col- 
ored Baptist.  May  21,  1906. 

Scott,  Oscar  J.  W.,  25  Inf.,  Afri- 
can Methodist  Episcopal, 
April  17,  1914. 

Chenoweth,  John  F.,  4  Inf., 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Sept. 
12,  1914. 

Choulnard,  Horace  A.,  23  Inf.. 
Protestant  Episcopal,  Sept. 
12,  1914. 

Lloyd,  Walter  K.,  c.  a.  c,  Prot- 
estant Episcopal,  June  9,  1915. 

Wood,  Stephen  R.,  29  Inf.,  Con- 
gregational, June  29,  1915. 

Bamsden,  Stanley  C.  28  Inf., 
Baptist,  Sept.  22,  1916. 

WUh  Rank  of  First  Lieutenant. 

Scott,  Wm.  R.,  2  Inf.,  Protes- 
tant Episcopal,  Feb.  16,  1909. 

Felnler,  Franz  J.,  Roman  Cath- 
olic, Feb.  16,  1909. 

Fleming,  Robert  R.,  Jr.,  19  inf.. 
Baptist,  April  20,  1909. 

Londahl,  Marlnlus  M.,  30  Inf., 
Lutheran,  June  2,  1909. 

Livingston,  Thomas,  13  inf..  Con- 
gregational, Aug.  12,  1909. 


Kennedy,  Joseph  C,  12  cav.,  Ro- 
man Catholic,  Nov.  15,  1909. 

Houlihan,  James  F.,  2  f.  a., 
Roman  Catholic,  Jan.  10,  '10. 

Carter.  Louis  A.,  10  cav..  Col- 
ored Baptist,  April  14,  1910. 

Brophy,  Edward  F.,  c.  a  c, 
Roman  Catholic,  Feb.  20,  '11. 

Webb,  James  M.  27  Inf.,  Pres- 
byterian, April  15,  1912. 

Watts,  Wallace  H..  15 Inf.,  Prot- 
estant Episcopal,  Sept.  23. 
1912. 

Kangley,  Joseph  M.,  c.  a.  c, 
Roman  Catholic. Nov.  4,  1912. 

Lenehan.  Jeremiah  A.,  4  cav., 
Roman  Catholic,  Dec.  12. 
1912. 

Brasted,  Alva  J.,  8  inf..  Bap- 
tist. Jan.  3,  1913. 

Allien,  Wm.  A.,  1  Inf.,  Congre- 
gational, Feb.  26.  1913. 

Wood.  Ernest  W..  unass'd.  Prot- 
estant Episcopal.  March  3, 
1913. 

Arnold.  Wm  c.  a.  c.,  Roman 
Catholic.  Aprils.  1913. 

Sutherland.  Alexander  D..  5 
f.  a.,  Presbyterian,  Oct.  28, 
1913. 

Rochford,  John  E.,  c.  a.  c, 
Roman  Catholic,  Dec.  3, 
1913. 

Fealy.  Ignacius.  1  f.  a..  Roman 
Catholic,   Feb.  3.   1914. 

Winter.  Haywood  L..  18  inf. 
Protestant  Episcopal.  Sept. 
28.  1914. 

Maddo.x.  John  L.,  17  Inf.,  Pres- 
byterian. Oct.   21.   1914. 

Kelley,  Thomas  L.,  P.  R.  Inf., 
Roman  Catholic.  Dec.  29,  1914. 

Schliesser,  Adolf  J.,  22  inf.,  Luth- 
eran, Jan.  8,  1915. 

Miller,  Clifford  L.,  unass'd,  UnJ- 
versallst,  Jan.  28,  1915. 
MILITARY     ACADEMY. 

CHAPLAIN.! 

With  Pay  of  Captain.    Mounted. 
Sllver.Horace  Porcy, Sept. 1,1913. 


Section  12  of  the  act  of  February  2,  1901,  provides  "That  the  President  Is  authorized  to 
appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  Chaplains  In  the  Army,  at  the  rate  of 
one  for  each  regiment  of  cavalry  and  Infantry  In  the  United  States  service,  *  *  »  ^Ith  the 
rank,  pay  and  allowances  of  Captains  of  Infantry."  By  the  act  Of  June  12,  1906,  one  Chaplain  Is 
authorized  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  By  the  act  of  January  25,  1907,  fourteen  Chaplains  are 
authorized  for  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  and  one  for  each  regiment  of  Field  Artillery. 

f.  a.  field  artillery,  c.  a.  c.  coast  artillery  corps.  P.  R.  Porto  Rico.  *  Revised  to  November 
1915.     t  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  for  a  pea^d  of  four  years  at  a  time. 


NAVY. 


Name  and  Rank. 


Rank  of 


Frank  Thompson. 

Carroll  Qulnn  Wright. .  . . 

Walter  Gilbert  Isaacs  . . . 

Wm.  H.  Ironsides  Reaney 
John  Brown  Frazier .... 

Rank  of 
Wm.  Gilbert  Cassard 
Curtis  Hoyt  Dlcklns  . 

Chas  Magnus  Charlton. 

Bower  Reynolds  Patrick. 
John  Frank  Fleming. 
Eugene  Ed.  McDonald..  . 
Geo.  I/vlneston  Bayard. . 
Arthur  William  Stone. . .  . 
Matthew  Carlin  Gleeson . 


Present  Duty  or  Station 


Captain. 

Naval    Training    Station, 

Great  La'.ics. 
Naval    Training    Station, 

San  Francisco,  Cal 
Receiving    Ship    at    New 

York. 
Sick. 
Naval    Training    Station, 

Norfolk,  Va. 
Commander. 
Wyoming. 
Navy  Yard.   Portsmouth, 

N.  H. 
Naval    Training    Station, 

Newport.  R.  I. 
North  Dakota. 
Saratoga. 
New  York. 
Texas. 

Navy  Yard,  Boston. 
Naval    Training    Station, 

Newport,  R.  I. 


Name  and  Rank. 


Present  Duty  or  Station. 


Evan  Walter  Scott    . 

Rank  o'  Lt  - 
G.  E.  Traver  Stevenson.  . 
Rank  of 
Sydney  Key  Evans. . 

Rant  of  Lieut  . 
Hugh  Miller  T.  Pearce. . 
James  Duncan  MacNair 
Edm.  Alex.  Brodman.  . . 
Le  Roy  Nelson  Taylor . . 

Thos.  Berthler  Thompson 
John  Joseph  Brady 

AcMng- 

Rank  of  Lieut., 

Irenee  Joseph  Bouffard..  . 

Robert  DuBols  Workman 

William  Earl  Anderson..  . 

Milton  O.  Alexander 

Eugene  Sebastian  Burke, 

Jr 

Allison  J.  Hayes 


Wisconsin. 

Connnatulcr. 
Colorado. 
Lieutenant. 
Navai  Academy. 

junior  giade. 

Virginia. 

Maryland 

Sick. 

Regt.    of    Marines, 

Diego,  Cal 
Vermont. 
Arkansas. 
Chaplams. 
junior  prade. 
South  Carolina. 
Ohio. 
Brooklyn. 
Nebraska. 

Connecticut. 
Southery. 


San 
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CHAPLAINS  IN  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  AND  i^AVY— Continued. 

An  act  of  Congress  approved  June  30,  1914,  provides  that  "Hereafter  the  total  number  of 
Chaplains  and  Actlng-Chaplalns  In  the  Navy  shall  be  one  to  each  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  oi  the 
total  personnel  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  as  fixed  by  law,  Including  Midshipmen,  appren- 
tice seamen  and  naval  prisoners,  and  of  the  total  number  of  Chaplains  and  Actlng-Chaplalns 
herein  authorized,  ten  per  centum  thereof  shall  have  the  rank  of  Captain  In  the  Navy,  twenty 
per  centum  the  rank  of  Commander,  twenty  per  centum  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- Commander,  and 
the  remainder  to  have  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  and  Lieutenant  (Junior  grade)."  Actlng-Chaplalna 
have  the  rank,  pay  and  allowances  of  Lieutenant  (Junior  grade),  and,  after  serving  as  such  at  sea 
for  three  years,  are  appointed  Chaplains.  The  act  provides  further  that  not  more  than  seven  Act- 
lng-Chaplalns shall  be  commissioned  Chaplains  In  any  one  year. 


ARMY   PAY   TABLE. 


YEARLY  INITIAL  OR  BASE  PAY(a)    OF  ARMY   OFFICERS  AND   ENLISTED   MEN   OF 

THE   PRINCIPAL   POWERS. 


Gbadb. 


General 

Lieutenant-d'eueral  (ti).. 

Major-General 

Brigadier-General 

Colonel 

IJeutenaut-Colonel 

Major. 

Captain 

First  Lieutenant 

Second  Lieutenant 

Sergeant , 

Corporal 

Private 


VoLUNTHER 


United 
StaU-e. 


$8,0U0 

6,000 

4,000 

3,600 

3,000 

2.400 

2,000 

1,700 

(rf)  SBO 

(<0  252 

(d)  180 


Greiit 
Briittln. 


$14 
10 
6, 
(c)4 
2 
1 
1 
1 


600 
,950 
326 
,866 
,098 
,599 
,421 
,029 
677 
466 
203 
146 
89 


Compulsory  Service  Armies, 


France.  Geimany. 


$6,558 

'3,648 

2,432 

J, 744 

1,271 

1,063 

676 

486 

452 

83 

31 

20 


$4,284 

3,318 

3,223 

2,441 

2,162 

2,156 

1,660 

1,096 

450 

367 

115 

85 

38 


Russia. 


$1,272 

1,017 

762 

"  398 
398 
398 
360 
274 
274 
9 
5 


Austrla- 
Hungaiy. 


$4,800 

3,360 

2,803 

2,280 

1,440 

1,200 

802 

600 

408 

336 

50 

22 


Japan. 


$3,750 
2,500 
1,960 

'  1^470 

1,098 

774 

460 

276 

240 

47 

28 

8 


Italy.      Spain.    Turkey. 


$2,850 

2,280 

1,900 

1,520 

1,140 

950 

760 

436 

380 

146 

77 

70 


$6,000 

4,500 

3,000 

1,800 

1,450 

1,250 

1,060 

700 

500 

423 

130 

72 

63 


$5,280 

3,960 

2,640 

1,584 

1,320 

1,056 

528 

422 

369 

21 

16 

II 


(a)  Figures  to  the  nearest  dollar.  The  base  pay  in  all  armies  Is  Increased  for  length  of  service 
by  percentages  similar  In  all.  In  European  armies  officers  receive  extensive  allowances  In  addition 
to  their  pay.  The  laws'  and  regulations  In  the  different  countries  about  pay  and  allowances  are 
8o  voluminous  and  cover  so  many  varying  conditions  that  a  simple  comparison  of  the  amounts 
received  either  In  pay  or  allowances  Is  very  difficult.  The  table  gives,  however,  approximately  the 
minimum  pay  for  the  grade. 

(6)  Grade  of  Lieut. -General  discontinued  In  United  States  by  act  of  Congress,  March  2,  1907. 

(c)  In  the  British  army  and  many  others  the  grade  of  Brigadier-General  is  not  a  permanent 
grade,  but  Is  temporary  and  ex-offlcio  only. 

(d)  In  United  States  pay  Is  increased  with  each  enlistment  to  the  seventh.  Enlisted  men  may 
retire  on  thirty  years'  service  with  75  per  cent,  of  pay  and  allowances. 

Note — The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  the  only  countries  having  volunteer  armies 
and  the  United  States  the  only  one  having  a  thoroughly  democratic  army  In  which  both  officers  and 
men  are  drawn  from  all  walks  of  life  and  which,  therefore,  has  to  offer  monetary  Inducements  In 
competition  with  the  wages  of  labor. 

In  a  memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  subject  of  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the 
different  countries  Brig. -Gen.  M.  M.  Macomb,  President  of  Army  War  College,  made  the  following 
remarks: 

"In  order  to  make  Intelligent  comparison  of  the  figures  given  It  is  necessary  to  take  into  account — 


1.  The  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar,  or  the 
cost  of  living  In  different  countries. 

2.  That  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
are  the  only  countries  adhering  to  a  volunteer 
system  and  hence  having  to  offer  monetary  in- 
ducements for  soldiers  In  competition  with  the 
wages  of  labor. 

3.  That  as  regards  officers,  the  United  States 
has  the  only  democratic  volunteer  army.  Its  of- 
ficers are  drawn  from  all  walks  of  life,  and  It  is 
supposed  that  their  salaries  are  sufficient  to  sup- 
port them  and  their  families. 

In  Great  Britain  officers  are  drawn  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  upper  and  wealthier  classes,  and 
it  is  not  supposed  that  their  salaries  are  sufficient 
to  support  them.  For  example,  second  sons  and 
remittance  men  generally,  If  possible,  become 
officers  of  the  army  or  navy,  enter  the  diplomatic 
service  or  the  clergy. 

In  Germany  an  officer  before  receiving  permis- 
sion to  marry  must  show  that  he  or  his  wife  has 
sufficient  private  Income  to  maintain  himself  ac- 
cording to  his  position. 

In  the  matter  of  pay  a  simple  comparison  of 
the  figures  In  this  table,  without  having  la  mind 
the  preceding  remarks,  can  only  lead  to  erroneous 
conclusions. 

ALLOWANCES. 

In  the  matter  of  allowances,  all  soldiers  In  all 
armies  receive  quarters,  clothing,  and  rations. 
AU  officers  receive  quarters  oi  allowance  in  Ueu 


thereof.  All  mounted  officers  receive  allowances 
for  horse  and  equipment.  Beyond  these  the  al- 
lowances In  different  armies  are  Impossible  of 
comparison.  In  the  United  States  officers  receive 
allowances  for  fuel  and  light,  extra  pay  when  on 
aviation  duty,  and  both  officers  and  soldiers  re- 
ceive additional  pay  for  tropical  service. 

In  European  armies  the  pay  for  different  duties 
and  the  allowances  for  different  circumstances  are 
so  many  that  books  are  required  to  cover  them. 
In  Russia,  for  example,  the  subject  of  pay  Is 
covered  in  four  volumes. 

In  England  additional  pay  Is  given  for  foreign 
service,  for  command,  for  armament  pay,  for 
engineer  pay,  for  corps  pay,  and  allowances  for 
fuel,  light,  servants,  mess,  official  entertainments, 
etc. 

In  France  additional  pay  Is  given  for  children, 
for  belonging  to  the  Legion  of  Honor,  for  prison 
duty,  for  marches  and  manceuvres,  for  being 
stationed  In  Paris  (on  account  of  the  high  cost  of 
living),  etc.,  and  allowances  for  service  expenses 
Incident  to  commands,  office  expenses,  etc. 

In  general,  the  allowances  In  Europe  for  officers 
are  relatively  greater  than  In  the  United  States 
and  the  pay  less.  But  the  allowances  are  so 
varied,  not  only  between  different  grades  but 
between  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  same  grades, 
and  the  whole  subject  so  comprehensive  that  any 
attempt  to  reduce  the  allowances  of  the  armies 
of  the  world  to  a  uniform  basis  so  that  they  can 
be  compared  In  a  table  Is  an  Impossibility. 
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Protection  of  the  Army  and  Navy    Uniform. 


THE    ARMED    STRENGTH    OF    THE    WORLD. 

Compiled  fron}  the  latest  available  data,  but  figures  applying  to  the  armies  and  navies  of  nations  at 
war  are  subject  to  material  change  because  ol  losses  In  battle.  For  the  Army  and  Navy  oJ  the  United  Slates, 
see  pages  devoted  thereto.     [Consult  Index  J 

LAND  FORCES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  STATES  OF  EUROPE,  AND  OF  JAPAN;  ALSO  OF  THE 
SECONDARY  STATES  OF  EUROPE,  ASIA,  AND  AMERICA. 


Countries. 


Germany 

France 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary 

Italy 

Great  Britain.. 

Japan 

Spain 

Belgium 

Netherlands... 
Denmark .    .    . 

Sweden 

Norway 

Portugal 

Bulgaria.    .    . . 

Serbia 

Roumania.  .  .  . 
Switzerland.  . . 

Turkey 

Greece 

China 

Mexico 


Peace 
Strength. 


a  c  870,000 

6790,000 

1,384,000 

436,03.5 

d306,000 

6138,497 

250,000 

/132,000 

58,0a3 

'  a  g  23,000 

*  a  13,725 

*75,255 

*18,000 

7!30,000 

66,583 

38,316 

113,257 

*142,390 

210,000 

60,000 

400,000 

43,969 


Re- 
serves 


,530,000 
,516,507 
,016,000 
,163,965 
,994,200 
,743,986 
,250,000 
,050,000 
291,967 
297,000 
71,609 
524,745 
92,000 
230,000 
433,417 
317,139 
466.743 
397,610 
890,000 
390,000 
300,000 
42,753 


Total 

War 

Strength 


5,400,000  8 


Total 
Avail- 
able, 
Unorg'd 


5,300,000 
5,400,000 
3,600,000 
3,380,200 
3,000.000 
1,500,000 
1,182,000 

350,000 

320,000 
85,334 

600,000 

110,000 

260,000 

500,000 

355,455 

580,000 

540,000 
1,100,000 

450,000 

700,00063 
86,7421  3 


,162,400 
:,620,302 
,419,920 
,376,466 
,739,357 
,427,000 
,239,372 
,889,197 
,164,277 
851,635 
469,681 
527,716 
368,356 
871,476 
367,503 
554,143 
921,602 
224,244 
,174,780 
514,260 
,430,000 
,013.595 


COUNTRIM. 


Brazil 

Persia 

Slam 

Argentina 

Chile 

Peru 

Venezuela  .... 

Bolivia 

Colombia.    .    . 
Guatemala  .    . . 
Ecuador  ... 
Salvador         .    . 
Nicaragua 
Uruguay 

Hayti    

Montenegro. . . 
Costa  Rica. .    . . 
Panama  (police) 

Cuba 

Paraguay 

Liberia 

Honduras 


Peace 

Re- 

Total 

War 

Strength 

Strength. 

serves 

33,000 

527,000 

560,000 

51,45C 

150,000 

15,000 



80.00C 

23,000 

392,000 

415,000 

19,666 

80,33; 

100,000 

5,28f 

17,192 

22,480 

9,600 

80,400 

90,000 

3,153 

85,0OC 

88,15;: 

5,80t 

79,200 

85,000 

7,00C 

78,535 

85,535 

7,81C 

87,190 

95,000 

4,00( 

65,716 

69,716 

2,50( 

32,500 

35,000 

10,50C 

170,000 

180,500 

5,000 

15.928 

20,928 

35.000 

None 

35,000 

1,00C 

51,208 

52.208 

40C 

None 

None 

11,03-1 

None 

4^405 

3,0OC 

67,00C 

70,000 

60C 

199,400 

200,000' 

2,00^ 

53,284 

55,284 

Total 
Avail- 
able. 
Unorg'd 


4,301,643 

1,714,000 

1,560,655 

1,078,576 

610,340 

901,560 

461,157 

415,945 

1,009,521 

338,298 

205,000 

175,451 

85,000 

75,372 

479,072 

68,200 

29,990 

66,948 

449,420 

90,000 

219.400 

56,116 


The  actual  amounts  of  the  casualties  of  the  several  belligerent  countries  being  unknown,  therefore,  they 
have  not  been  considered. 

The  data  given  iacludea  only  forces  available  in,  and  by  the  particular  countries,  without  reference  to 
colonial  possessions,  except  as  noted  below: 

*  Militia  basis  or  system,  o  Average  annual  contingent  Included.  6  France,  colonial  army  134,000 
additional;  part  of  this  force  in  France,  c  Germany,  colonial  army  10,599  additional,  d  Italy,  colonial 
army  23,000  additional,  e  Great  Britain,  colonial  army  117,517  additional.  /Spain,  colonial  army  10,920 
additional,     g  Netherlands,  colonial  army  40.000  additional,     h  Portugal,  colonial  army  8.105  additional. 

Note — The  number  of  effectives  available  would  be  from  50  to  75  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of 
availables  The  figures  under  "Total  Available,  Unorganized"  are  arrived  at  by  taking  a  fixed  percentage 
ol  the  total  population,  which  Is  supposed  to  represent  the  males  of  military  age. 


NAVIES 

OF 

THE   WORLD. 

POWERS. 
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11 
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Orpat  Rritain             

36 

20 

12 

12 

6 

7 

10 

7 

2 

2 

10 

8 

■4" 

4 

40 
20 
30 
18 
14 
10 
17 
9 

34 

9 

10 

20 

13 

6 

9 

2 

31 
9 
5 

18 
9 
5 
5 

32 
6 
4 
4 
13 
10 
1 
4 
1 
6 
1 

33 

31 

16 

6 

4 

1 

13 

6 

4 

6 

5 

10 
6 

30 
6 
8 
8 
9 
6 
6 
4 
5 
6 

12 
2 
4 

15 

15 
4 

13 

17 
4 
4 

■■9' 
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io 
4 
2 

238 

154 

74 

87 

52 

156 

49 

19 

15 

15 

8 

8 

7 

9 

7 

5 

18 

20 

4 

3 

70 

47 

19 

187 

55 

28 

85 

01 

4 

8 

53 

55 

31 

5 

20 

29 

4 

17 

9 

8 

■3 

97 
45 
73 
86 
17 
55 
28 
15 
3 

io 

10 

1 

■9' 
3 

1 

i 

♦150.609 

OfrmaQV            . 

t79,197 

TTnitPfi  States 

t55,389 

63,846 

§48.000 

Russia         

60,000 

Italy              

30.298 

20,000 

Brazil      

15,300 

8,000 

3,500 

Npthfrlands            

3 

11,000 

1,400 

Chile            

2 
3 

2 
3 

1 

1 
1 

1 

3 

2 
3 
2 
4 
1 

■5' 
2 

1 

7.500 

Denmark 

4,003 

Spain 

Portugal 

1 

15,000 
6,000 

2 
1 

1 

4,000 

6,000 

China      .                    

Mexico 

Slam 

1,200 
5.000 

*  Naval  Reserve  seamen,  26,200. 
of  115,000  men. 


t  Reserve  of  110,000  men.     t  Naval  militia,  8,068  men.     §  Reserve 


PROTECTION    OF    THE    ARMY    AND    NAVY    UNIFORM. 

An  act  of  Congress  approved  March  1,  19U,  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  the  dignity  and  honor 
of  the  uniform  of  the  United  States,"  provides:  "  That  hereafter  no  proprietor,  manager  or  employe  of 
a  theatre  or  other  public  place  of  entertainment  or  amusement  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Io 
'ny  Territory,  the  District  of  Alaska  or  Insular  possessions  of  the  United  States,  shall  make  or 
ca'ise  to  be  made  any  discrimination  against  any  person  lawfully  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  Army, 
Navy.  Revenue  Cutter  Service  or  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States,  because  of  that  uniform, 
and  any  person  making  or  causing  to  be  made  such  discrimination  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars." 


Ncetional  Guard,  New  York, 
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CHIEF    OF    NAVAL    OPERATIONS. 

The  Naval  Appropriation  act,  approved  March  4,  1915,  provides  that  "There  shall  be  a  Chief  al  Naval 
Operations,  who  shall  be  an  offlcer  on  the  active  list  of  the  Navy,  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  the  officers  of  the  line  of  the  Navy  not  below  the  grade 
of  Captain,  for  a  period  of  four  years,  who  shall,  imder  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  be  charged 
with  the  operations  of  the  fleet,  and  with  the  preparation  and  readiness  of  plans  for  its  use  in  war;  provided, 
that  if  an  offlcer  of  the  grade  of  Captain  be  appointed  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  he  shall  have  the  rank, 
title,  and  emoluments  of  a  Rear-Admlral  while  holding  that  position."  Capt.  William  S.  Benson,  formerly 
Commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  selected  for  duty  as  Chief  ol  Naval  Operations 
and  holds  the  ranK  of  Rear-Admlral  while  so  serving. 


NATIONAL  GUARD,  NEW  YORK. 


Brlg.-Gen.  Louis  W.  Stotesbury,  Adjutant-General.   158  State  Street.  Albany,  N.  Y.     Assistants— 
Ueut.-Col.  Edward  V.  Howard,  I,ieut.-Col.  Henry  A.  Bostwick,  Second  Lieut.  Edward  Westcott. 

Headquarters  Division,  Municipal  Building,  Manhattan. 

Major-General  John  F  O'Ryan,  Commanding. 


Adjutants-General — Col.     Chauncey     P.     Williams, 

Lleut.-Col.     Edward     Olmsted,    and    Lieut.-Col. 

Franklin  W.  Ward. 
Inspectors-General — Lleut.-Col.  William  H.  Chapln, 

IJeut.-Col.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  and  Major  Allan 

L.  Reagan. 
Judge-Advocate — Lieut.-Col.  W.  W.  Ladd. 
Ordnance  Officers — Lieut.-Col.  Nathaniel  B.  Thurston 

and  Major  Frederick  M.  Waterbury. 


Quartermaster  Corps — Col.  Arthur  F.  Townsend  and 

Lle>it.-Col.  Henry  A.  Sternbcrger. 
Surgeon — Lieut.-Col.  Wm.  F.  Terriberry. 
Engineer — Lieut.-Col.  Eugene  W.  V.  C.  Lucas. 
Signal  Officer — Major  William  L   Hallahan. 
Coast  Defence  Officer — Lleut.-Col.  W.  Irving  Taylor. 
Aides — Capt.   Thomas   M.    Sherman.    Capt    Alfred 

Wendt,  1st  Lieut.  Joseph  H.  de  Rivera. 


ATTACHED   TO   HEADQUARTERS    DIVISION    NATIONAL   GUARD. 


Organization. 


IstBat.  Slg.  Corpso 
Corps  of  Eng'rs  6. 
Ist  Cavalry  6. . .  . 
Squad.  A,  Cav.  6. 
MachG'nTr.,Cav.c 
1st  Field  Artillery  d 
2d  Field  Artillery  h 
SthCoastDefConi  c 
9thCoastDefCom.e 
13th     Coast     Def 

Com.  d 

1st  Field  Hospitalrffee 
2d  Field  Hospital  d    ' 
Ist  Ambul'ce  Co 
2d  Ambul'ce  Co. 
3d  Ambul'ce  Co. 
4th  Ambul'ce  Co 


Armory. 


Oft'rs  Men 


Park  Av.  &34th  St.  N.  Y.  C 
216 Ft.  Wash'n Av.,  N.  Y.  C 
1579  Bedford  Av.,  Brooklyn 
1339  Madison  Av.,  N.  Y.  C 
1339  Madison  Av.,  N.  Y.  C 

66th  St.  &  Broadway 

1 7 1  Clermont  A  v. ,  Brooklyn 
75  E.  94th  St.,  N.  Y.  C..7 
125  W.  14th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. . 

357  Sumner  Av.,  Brooklyn. 
W.  66th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. . 

Albany,  N.  Y 

b  Binghamton,  N.  Y 

c  Rochester,  N.  Y 

W.  6Kth  St.,  N.  Y.  C. . 
Syracuse.  N,  Y 


Numerical 
Strength . 


37 
56 
14 
3 
40 
38 
36 
30 

42 
4 
3 
4 
4 
5 
1 


Commander. 


134  Maj.  Wm.  L.  Hallahan 
571Lt.-Col  E.W.  Van  C.Lucas 
692 Col.  Cbas  I.  De  Bevoise.  . 

216  Maj.  Wm.  R.  Wright 

47  Capt.  Henry  Sheldon 

730 Col.  Henry  H.  Rogers... 

685  Col.  Geo.  A.  Wingate 

834  Col    E.  F.  Austin 

708  Lt.-Col.  J.  J.  Byrne. . . 


1,009 Col.  N.  B.  Thurston.  . . 
52  Maj.  J.  F.  Dunseith.  .  . 
49  Maj.  Louis  H.  Gaus.  .  . 
Capt.  Frank  W.  Sears, . 
Capt.  Chas.  O.  Boswell. 
Capt.  L.  H.  Shearer.  .  . 
8|Capt.  J.  B.  Latta 


Adjutant 


Capt  A   L.  Howe 


Capt.  Chaa.  Curie 

1st  Lt  Wm.R.Mahoney 


Capt.  Dawson  Olmstead 
Capt.  De  W.  C.  Weld. 
Capt.  £.  E.  Acker. 


Capt.  Wm  D  Finke 


Headquarters  Night — a  Thursday;  6  Monday;  c  Friday;  d  Tuesday;  e  Monday  and  Tuesday 
Total,  city  of  New  York,  attached  to  Headquarters,  last  report:  Officers  and  men,  6,23.3. 

FIRST    BRIGADE. 

Headquarters,  Park  Avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  Street,  Manhattan.     Brlg.-Gen.  George  R.  Dyer,  Command- 
ing; Adjutant-General,  Major  F.  L.  V.  Hoppln.     Headquarters  Night,  Monday 


Organiza- 

Armory. 

Numerical 
Strength. 

Commander. 

Adjutant 

Head- 
quarters 

tion. 

Officers 

Men 

Night. 

Seventh... 

Twelfth 

Sixty-ninth. . . 
Seventy-first. . 

Parir  Av.  &.  67th  St 

Columbus  Av.  &  62d  St.. . 
Lexington  Av.  &  26th  St. 
Park  Av.  &  34th  St 

51 
42 

44 

50 

898 
733 
762 
874 

Col.  D.  Appleton .... 
Col.  C.  S.  Wadsworth 

Col.  L.  D.  Conley 

Col.  W.  G.  Bates 

Capt.  D.  W.  C   Falls 

Capt.  Jay  Zorn 

Capt.  F.  A.  Donnelly. 
Capt.  Geo.  Perrine... 

Thursday 
Daily 
Monday 
Tue  &  Fri 

First  Brigade,  September  30,  1915;  Officers  and  men,  3,566. 

SECOND    BRIGADE — BROOKLYN. 

Headquarters,  Armory,  23d  Regiment,  Brooklyn,  Brlg.-Gen  John  G.  Eddy,  Commaniinn;  Adjutant-General, 
Major  Walter  F.  Barnes.     Headquarters  Night,  Monday. 


ORO.UnZA- 

Armory. 

Numerical 
Strength. 

Commander. 

Adjutant. 

Head- 

qiiarters 

Night. 

TION. 

Officers 

Men 

Fourteenth. .  . 
Twenty-third. 

8th  Av  &  15th  Si, 

1322  Bedford  Av 

45 
48 

r    50 

678 
670 
755 

Col.  John  H.  Foote. .  . 
Col.  Frank  H.  Norton 
Col.  E.  E.  Jannlcky.  . 

Capt.  Wm.  R.  Jackson 
Capt.  C.  H.Newman. 
Capt.  H.  McCutcheon 

Monday 
Monday 
Monday 

Forty-seventh 

Marcy  Av.  &  Heyward  St. 

Second  Brigade,  September  30, 1915:  Officers  and  men,  including  headquarters.  2,352. 

National  Guard,  city  of  New  York,  last  report,  17,028;  for  National  Guard,  New  York  State,  see  Index 
for  "Militia  of  the  States"  and  "New  York  State  Government." 

The  Naval  Militia  of  New  York,  on  June  30,  1915,  comprised  1,438  officers  and  men.  1st  Battalion, 
foot  West  Ninety-seventh  Street,  New  York  City,  with  separate  divisions  attaehed  at  Osslnlng  and  New 
Rochelle;  2d  Battalion,  loot  Fifty-second  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  3d  Battalion,  located  at  Rochester, 
Buffalo.  Dunkirk,  and  Watertown.  N.  Y. 
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CRANO  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Headquarters,  2712  Union  Central  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Commander-in-Chief— KWas  R.  Monfort,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Senior  Vice-Commander — George  H.  Slay- 
baugh,  Washington,  D.  C.  Junior  Vice-Commander — Le  Vant  Dodge,  Berea,  Ky.  Suraeon-General — Reuben 
A.  Adams,  Rochester,  N.  Y.    Chaplain-in-CMef—Rey.  B.  F.  Clarlison,  Baltimore,  Md. 

OFFICIAL    STAFF. 

Adjutant-Oeneral — John  M.  Adams,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Qvartermaster-General — Cola  D.  R.  Stowlta, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  judge  Advocate-General — William  A.  Ketcham,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Irtspector-General — Pat- 
ricli  A.  Coney,  Topelca,  Kan.  National  Patriotic  Instructor — Uriah  Seeley,  Newark,  N.  J.  Chief  of  .Staff — 
WllliamM.  Hahn,  Mansfield,  Ohio.  Senior  Aide-de-Camp — George  C.  Humphrey,  Grand  Island,  Neb.  Assist' 
ant  Adjutant-General — John  M.  Woods,  Somerville,  Mass.  Assistant  Qvartermaster-General  and  Custodian— 
3.  Henry  Holcomb,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Chief  Signal  Officer — James  W.  Whittlesey,  Chicago,  111. 
. The  National  Council  of  Administration  has  44  members,  each  department  having  one  member. 

Departments  Department   Commanders.  Assistant  Adjutants-General.  ^m*" 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Cal.  &  Nevada.. 
Colorado  &  Wyo. 
Connecticut.  . 

Delaware 

Florida   

Georgia  &  S.  Car. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

La.  &  Miss 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico.. . . 

New  York 

North  Dakota   . 

Ohio 

Oklanoaa 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 

Potomac 

Rhode  Island . . . 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Va  &  N.  Car. . . 
Wash'nA  Alaska 
West  Virginia... 
Wisconsin 


Chas.  A.  Mange,  Annlston 

W.  M.  Grler,  Phoenix 

Chas.  S.  Warn,  Fort  Smith 

Hiram  P.  Thompson,  San  Diego 

Dr.  F.  O.  Burdlck,  Boulder,  Col 

Chas.  Griswold,  Guilford 

John  P.  Riley,  Wilmington 

James  F.  BuUard,  St.  Cloud 

W.  B.  Todd,  Fitzgerald 

W.  H.  Cable,  Spokane  Bridge 

John  M.  Snyder,  Canton 

Lewis  King,  Franklin 

John  F.  Merry,  Manchester 

Corwln  A.  Meek,  Wichita 

John  T.  Gunn,  Lexington 

E.  K.  Russ,  New  Orleans 

Simon  S.  Andrews,  Blddeford 

Joseph  Brooks,  Baltimore 

Alfred  H.  Knowles,  Arlington 

Ell  Strong,  Kalamazoo 

Watson  W.  Hall,  St.  Paul 

James  B.  Dobyne,  St.  Louis   

James  R.  Gass,  Billings 

George  C.  Humphrey,  Grand  Island .  .  . 

Martin  B.  Plummer,  Laconla , . 

W.  F.  Washington,  Atlantic  City 

Z.  H.  Bliss,  Albuquerque 

Zan  L.  Tidball,  Buffalo 

J.  L.  Smith,  Leonard 

Seeley  P.  Mount,  Cleveland 

A.  A.  Beasler,  Chandler 

George  A  Harding,  Oregon  City 

~.  F.  Gramllch,  Philadelphia 

L.  I?.  Patterson,  Washington^  D.  C.  .  . 
Henry  J.  PlckersglU,  East  Providence. . 
C.  S.  Blodgett,  Rapid  City 

F.  M.  Underwood,  Knoxvllle 

C.  S.  Brodbent.  San  Antonio 

H.  G.  Rollins.  Salt  T,ake  City 

George  P.  Martin,  Durlington 

Chas.  H.  Haber.  Nafl  Soldiers'  Home.Va. 

H.  W.  North.  Everett,  W<ish 

C.  T.  Reed,  Wheeling 

W.  J.  McKay,  Madison 


Chas.  C.  Chapin,  Birmingham 

A.  J.  Sampson,  Phcenlx 

Geo.  W.  Clark,  Little  Rock 

John  H.  Roberts,  San  Francisco 

W.  H.  Comstock,  Denver 

Albert  A.  May,  Merlden 

J.  S.  Litzenberg,  Wilmington 

J.  I.  Cummlngs,  St.  Cloud 

E.  L.  Mason,  Fitzgerald 

Edwin  P   Durell,  Boise 

Lewis  B.  Ind,  Cliicago 

J.  R.  Fesler,  Indianapolis 

Geo.  A.  Newman,  Des  Moines 

G.  M.  Brassfleld,  Topeka 

Le  Vant  Dodge,  Berea 

F.  C.  Antolne,  New  Orleans 

Fred.  A.  Motley,  Portland 

Robert  C.  Sunstrom,  Baltimore 

Wilfred  A.  Wetherbee,  Boston 

Henry  Spaulding,  Lansing 

Orton  S.  Clark,  St.  Paul 

Thos.  B.  Rodgers,  St.  Louis 

G.  I.  Relche,  Helena 

A.  M.  Trimble,  Lincoln 

Frank  Battles,  Concord    

Enos  F.  Hann,  Atlantic  City 

J.  G.  Caldwell,  Albuquerque 

Charles  A.  Orr,  Albany 

B.  F.  Blgelow,  Jamestown 

Wm.  S.  Matthews,  Columbas 

T.  H.  Soward,  Guthrie 

C.  A.  Williams,  Portland 

Samue'  P.  Town,  Philadelphia 

O.  H.  Oldroyd,  Washington,  D.  O 

Philip  S.  Chase,  Providence 

P.  V.  Fitzpatrlok,  Rapid  City 

B.  F.  Bashor,  Knoxvllle 

Joseph  S.  Ewing,  San  Antonio 

William  Crome,  Salt  Lake  City 

Carlos  D.  Williams,  Burlington 

Geo.  W.  Burchfleld,  Sold's'  Home,  Va. 

Allen  Gerrish,  Everett,  Wash 

Thomas  V.  Salsbury,  Wheeling 

F.  A.  Bird,  Madison 


97 

107 

404 

5,760 

1,907 

2,401 

387 

812 

182 

417 

12,115 

9,729 

8,207 

8,002 

996 

584 

3,186 

1,352 

9,810 

7.452 

3,165 

4,684 

326 

3,454 

1,645 

2,948 

131 

16,933 

218 

16,340 

1,527 

1,942 

16,786 

1;292 

1,065 

916 

905 

347 

228 

1.806 

389 

2,754 

1,018 

6,137 


Total. 


159,863 


The  number  of  Grand  Army  Posts  December  31,  1914,  was  5.4.52.  Losses  by  death  during  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1914,  were  11,434  The  first  post  Wit:  organized  at  Decatur,  111.,  April  6,  1866.  The 
first  National  Encampment  was  held  at  Indianapolis,  Noverbher  20,  1866. 


NATIONAL    ENCAMPMENTS    AND 

1901 — Cleveland Ell  Torrance,  Minn. 

1902 — Washington,  D.  C.Thos.  J.  Stewart,  Pa, 

1903 — San  Francisco John  C.  Black,  111. 

1904 — Boston. *W.  W.  Blackmar,  Mass. 

1905 — Boston tJohn  R.  King,  D.  C. 

1905 — Denver James  Tanner,  New  York 

1906 — Minneapolis R.  B.  Brown,  Ohio. 

1907 — Saratoga Charles  G.  Burton,  Mo. 


COMMANDFRS-IN-CHIEF,    1901-1915. 

1908 — Toledo *Henry  M .  Nevius,  N.  J. 

1909 — Salt  Lake  City Sam'l  R.  Van  Sant,  Minn. 

1910 — Atlantic  City John  E   Gllman,  Mass. 

1911 — Rochester Harvey  M.  Trimble,  III. 

1912 — Los  Angeles Alfred  B.  Beers.  Ct. 

1913 — Chattanooga Wa<ih'n  Gardner,  Mich. 

1914 — Detroit David  J   Palmer,  la. 

1915 — Washington,  D.  C.Ellas  R.  Monfort,  Ohio. 


*  Deceased,    t  After  the  death  oj  the  Commander-in-Chief  the  Senior  Vice-Commander  succeeded  him. 


INTERNATIONAL    ORDER    OF    THE    KING'S    DAUGHTERS    AND    SONS. 

Headquarters,  156  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Officers:  jFV-esitie?!/— Mrs.  A.  H.  Evans.  General 
Seci'etary—M.isa  Clara  Morehouse.     Tieasurei — Mrs.  K.  M.  Farn.sworth. 

The  order  is  an  interdenomi national,  religious  and  philanthropic  society,  working  locally  in 
Circles,  County  and  City  Unions,  Chapters,  National,  State  and  Provincial  organizations.  Branches 
are  established  In  thirty-two  States  and  in  eight  Canadian  provinces. 

The  objects  of  the  order  are  "the  development  of  spiritual  life  and  the  stimulation  of 
Christian  activities."  It  has  a  paid  membership  in  all  countries  of  52,000.  The  order  has  estab- 
lished and  is  supporting  several  hundred  In.stitutions  of  different  kinds  in  different  localities.  Its 
members  are  engaged  in  every  form  of  helpful  work,  religious,  educational  and  philanthropic.  The 
badge  is  a  small  silver  cross,  which  is  also  the  corporate  seal  of  the  society.  A  montbjy  magaziuei 
The  Silver  Cross,  Is  the  ofBcial  orgau  of  the  order. 
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STijc  Waijg. 


Rank. 
Admiral. . . 


FLAG       OFFICERS. 
ADMIRAL  OF  THB   NAVT. 

Name.                                  Duty.  Where  Stationed. 

.George  Dewey President  General  Board Washington,  D.  C. 

BEAS-ADMIRALS — ACTIVE   LIST. 

Rank.  Name.  Duty.  Where  Stationed. 

Rear-Admlral. Thomas  B.  Howard Pres.  Exam,  and  Ret.  Boards Washington,  D.  C. 

"  Austin  M .  Knight Commandant  Naval  Station Narragansett  Bay.  R.  L 

"  Bradley  A.  Flske Naval  War  College Newport,  R.  I. 

"  James  M.  Helm Comdg.  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet Flagship  Alabama. 

"  C.  McR.  Wlnslow* Comdg.  Paclflc  Fleet Flagship  San  Diego. 

"  Nathaniel  R.  Usher Commandant  Navy  Yard New  York,  N.  Y. 

"  Frank  F.  Fletcher* Comdg.  Atlantic  Fleet Flagship  Wyoming. 

"  Wythe  M.  Parks Gen'l  Inspector  Machinery  for  Navy Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*•  William  B.  Caperton. . .  .Comdg.  Cruiser  Squad,  •Atlantic  Fleet Flagship  Washington. 

"  Walter  F.  Worthlngton. .  Insp.  duty,  Bu.  St.  Eng Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"  Clifford  J.  Boush •.  Commandant  Naval  Station Hasrall,  T.  H. 

••  Henry  T.  Mayot Comdg.  1st  DIv.  Atlantic  Fleet Flagship  Arkansas. 

"  Benjamin  Tappan Commandant  Naval  Station Olongapo,  P.  I. 

"  Charles  F.  Pond Commandant  Navy  Yard Portsmouth.  N.  H. 

■'  Walter  McLean Commandant  Navy  Yard Norfolk,  Va. 

De  Witt  Coflmaa Comdg.  3d  Dlv.,  Atlantic  Fleet Flagship  Virginia. 

"  Reynold  T.  Hall Insp.  duty,  Bu.  St.  Eng Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  F.  Fullam Comdg.  Paclflc  Reserve  Fleet Flagship  South  Dakota. 

Albert  G.  Win terhalter*.  Comdg.  Asiatic  Fleet Flagship  Saratoga. 

"  Augustus  F.  Fechteler. . .  Comdg.  2d  Dlv.,  Atlantic  Fleet Flagship  Florida. 

"  Albert  Gleaves Comdg.  Torp.  Flot.,  Atlantic  Fleet Flagship  Birmingham. 

••  Herbert  O.  Dunn Comdg.  4th  Dlv.,  Atlantic  Fleet Flagship  Louisiana. 

Albert  W.  Grant Comdg.  Sub.  Flot.,  Atlantic  Fleet Flagship  Columbia. 

"  William  S.  Benson Chief  of  Naval  Operations Washington,  D.  C. 

REAR-ADMIRALS RETIRED   LIST. 


Rant.  Name.  Residence. 

Rear-AQ. .  James  D.  Adams Washington,  D.  C. 

Conway  H.  Arnold. .  .New  York.  N.  Y. 
Charles  J.  Badger. .  . .  Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank  H.  Bailey Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

George  W.  Baird Washington,  D.  C. 

Albert  S.  Barker Washington,  D.  C 

Alexander  B.  Bates..  .BInghamton,  N.  Y. 
Warner  B.  Bayley.  .  .Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank  E.  Beatty Washington,  D.  C. 

Albert  G.  Berry Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Robert  M.  Berry.  .  .  .Birmingham,  Mich. 
George  A.  Bicknell.  . .  New  Albany,  Ind. 
John  V.  B.  Bleecker-.Morristown,  N.  J. 
Gottfried  Blocklinger.Dubuque,  la. 

George  M.  Book New  Castle,  Pa. 

Willard  H.  Brownson. Washington,  D.  C. 
WUliam  G.  Buehler..  .Philadelphia,  Pa. 
French  E.  Chadwlck .  Newport,  R.  I. 

Colby  M.  Chester Washington,  D.  C. 

Charles  E.  Clark Washington,  D.  C. 

Richardson  Clover.  .  .Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  G.  O.  Colby Boston,  Mass. 

Geo.  P.  Colvocoresses-Lltchfield,  Ct 
Samuel  P.  Comly ....  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Francis  A.  CooK Northampton,  Mass. 

Vlnc'don  L.  Cottman.  Seattle,  Wash. 
Albert  R.  Couden..  .  .MlcUgan  City,  Ind. 

Walter  C.  Cowles Washington,  D.  C. 

William  S.  Cowles Farmlngton,  Ct. 

Joseph  E.  Craig Washington,  D.  C. 

Bartlett  J.  Cromwell. Washington,  D.  C. 
Charles  H.  Davis.  .  .  .Washington,  D.  C. 
Benjamin  F.  Day. . .  .Glasgow,  Va.  . 

William  P.  Day Leave  abroad. 

James  H.  Dayton.  .  .  .  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Francis  H.  Delano.  .  .  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Albert  C.  Dillingham.  Norfolk,  Va. 


D.  C. 
D.  C. 


Robert  M.  Doyle 
Franklin  J.  Drake. . . 
John  R.  Edwards .  . . 
William  H.  Emory.  . 
Oscar  W.  Farenholt. 
William  M.  Folger.  . 

John  D.  Ford Baltimore,  Md. 

Charles  T.  Forse.    .  .  .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Charles  E.  Fox Washington.  D 

Perry  Garst Washington,  D 

Edward  H.  Gheen..  . .  Washington,  D 
Caspar  F.  Goodrich  .  .  Pomfret,  Ct. 

Charles  A.  Gove Hanford,  Cal. 

Franklin  Hanford. .  . .  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

Giles  B.  Harber Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  B.  Harmony: Washington,  D.  C. 

P.  F.  Harrington Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


Washington, 
.  Washington. 
.  Bristol,  R.  1. 
.Washington,  D.  C. 
.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
.Windsor,  Vt. 


C. 
C. 
C. 


Rank.  Name.  Residence. 

Rear-Ad.  .U.  R.  Harris Washington,  D.  C. 

"         John  M.  Hawley Washington,  D.  C. 

Joseph  N.  Hemphill.  .Washington,  D.  C. 

Francis  J.  Higglnson.Cold  Springs,  N.  Y. 

"         John  A.  Howell Plains,  Va. 

"         John  Hubbard Washington,  D.  C. 

John  J.  Hunker Put  In  Bay,  Ohio. 

"         Charles  T.  Hutchlos..  Washington,  D.  C. 

George  E.  Ide New  York.  N.  Y. 

"        Royal  R.  IngersoU    .  .La  Porte,  Ind. 

Theodore  F.  Jewell. . .  Washington,  D.  C. 
"        Louis  Kempff Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

William  W.  Kimball. .  Washington,  D.  C. 

"        Harry  Knox Annapolis,  Md. 

"        Eugene  H.  C.  Leutze  Washington,  D.  C, 

William  N.  Little New  York,  N.  Y. 

Leavitt  C.  Logan ....  Wa-shington,  D.  C. 
"        Edwin  Longnecker. . .  Wernersville,  Pa. 

"         John  Lowe Washington.  D.  C. 

'•        Stephen  B.  Luce Newport,  R.  I. 

NIcoll  Ludlow New  York,  N.  Y. 

"         Henry  W.  Lyon Paris,  Me. 

"        Henry  B  Mansfield.  .Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Adolph  Marlx New  York,  N.  Y. 

"         W.  A.  Marshall Jamestown,  R.  I. 

"         Newton  E.  Mason.  .  .Washington,  D.  C. 
"         Thomas  C.  McLean.  .New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 
"        William  W.  Mead  ..  .Wayne,  Pa. 

"         John  P.  Merrell Washington,  D.  C. 

"        John  F.  Merry Somervllle,  Mass. 

"         Albert  Mertz Greenwich,  Ct. 

"        John  B.  Milton San  Francisco,  CaL 

Charles  B.  T.  Moore  .  Decatur,  111 
"         Edwin  K.  Moore  ....  Leave  abroad. 
"         Joseph  B.  Murdock  .    Danbury,  N.  H. 
"         Regin'd  F.  Nicholson  Washington,  D.  C. 
"         Nathan  E.  Niles Leave  abroad. 

Ch.arles  O'Neil Washington,  D.  C. 

"         Hugo  Osterhaus Washington,  D.  C. 

Edwin  C.  Pendleton. .Philadelphia,  Pa. 
"        Thomas  Perry Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Thomas  S.  Phelps Oakland.  Cal. 

"        George  W.  Plgman. .  .Annapolis,  Md. 

J.  E.  Pillsbury Washington,  D.  C. 

William  P.  Potter Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

George  B.  Ransom. . .  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 
"         Allen  V.  Reed Washington,  D.  O. 

Corwin  P.  Rees Erie,  Pa. 

George  C.  Reiter New  York,  N.  Y. 

George  C.  Remey. . . .  Washington,  D.  O. 

Alfred  Reynolds Washington,  D.  C. 

Frederick  Rodgers. .  .St.  James, L. I.,N.  Y. 

John  A.  Rodgers Havre-de-Grace,M(J. 

"        R.  P.  Rodgers Leave  abroad. 


*  Holds  the  rank  of  Admiral  while  serving  as  Commander-in-Chief. 

t  Serving  as  second  In  command  of  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  holds  the  rank  of  Vlce-Admlral  while  so  serving. 
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Rank.  Name. 

Rear-Ad.  Charles  C.  Rogers  .  . 

Albert  Ross 

John  Schouler 

Seaton  Schroeder.  .  . 

Uriel  Sebree 

Thos.  O.  SeUridge. . . 

Charles  D.  Slgsbee.  . 
"  Frederic  Slnijer .  .  .  . 
"         John  A.  B.  Smith   .  . 

Albert  S.  Snow 

W.  H.  H.  Southerland 
"         Arthur  B.  Speyers.  . . 

Oscar  F.  Stanton .  .  . 

Sidney  A.  Staunton . 

Yates  Stirling ...    . 

Charles  H.  Stockton. 

Daniel  D.  V.  Stuart. 

George  W.  Sumner. . 

WilUam  Swift 

•'        Wm.  T.  Swinburne.  . 


Residence. 
.Winchester,  Va. 
.Clarion,  Pa. 
.  CatskiU,  N.  Y. 
.Washington,  D.  C. 
.  Coronado,  Cal. 
.Washington,  D.  C. 
.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
.New  Orleans,  La. 
.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
.Brookllne,  Mass. 
.  Washington,  D.  C. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
.New  London,  Ct. 
.Washington,  D.  C. 
.Baltimore,  Md. 
.Washington,  D.  C. 
.Baltimore,  Md. 
.Patchogue,  L.  I. 
.  Richfield  Spg3.,N.Y. 
.Newport,  R.  I. 


Rank. 


Rear' 


Ad 


Name. 
Fred'k  M.  Symonds 
Edward  D.  Taussig. 
Chauncey  Thomas 
Chapman  C.  Todd 


Residence. 
.Galesville,  Wis. 
.  Jamestown,  R.  I. 
.Pacific  Grove,  Cal. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


John  H.  Upshur Washington,  D.  C. 

Samuel  W.  Very N'ton  Cent.,  Mass. 

Charles  E.  Vreeland. .  Washington,  D.  C. 
George  H.  Wadlelgh.. Lexington.  Mass. 

R.  Wainwrlght Washington,  D.  C. 

Asa  Walker Annapolis,  Md. 

Aaron  Ward Roslyn,  N.  Y. 

John  C.  Watson Washington,  D.  C. 

Aaron  W.  Weaver  . .  .Bella  Vista,  Va. 

Harrle  Webster Richmond,  Va. 

William  H.  Whiting.  .Berkeley,  Cal. 

Albert  B.  WlUits Berkeley,  Cal. 

George  S.  WilUts Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WlUiam  C.  Wise Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Abraham  V.  Zane  . . .  Washington,  D.  C. 


For  dates  oJ  future  retirements  of  Rear-Admirals,  see  Index. 


♦commodores — RETIRED  LIST. 


Rank.  Name.  Residence. 

Com'dore  Reuben  O.  Bitler ....  Brookline,  Mass. 

'•  Frank  M.  Bostwlck  .  .Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"  Chas.  G.  Bowman..  .  .Delphi,  Ind. 

"  Wilson  W.  Buchanan  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

"  James  H.  Bull San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"  John  B.  Collins Annapolis,  Md. 

"  John  E.  Craven Jamestown,  R.  I. 

"  R.  G.  Davenport ....  Washington.  D.  C. 

"  Robert  G.  Denic.   .  . .  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

"  William  C.  Eaton.  .  .  .Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

"  Frank  H.  Eldridge.  .  .Hartford,  Ct. 

"  Charles  M.  Fahs York,  Pa. 

James  O.  Gilmore. .  . .  Washington,  D.  C. 

"  Thomas  D.  Griffin    .  .  Annapolis,  Md. 

"  William  S.  Hogg Washington,  D.  C. 

"  Richard  M.  Hughes . .  Pittston,  Pa. 

"  Albert  L.  Key Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

"  Edward  Lloyd Annapolis,  Md. 

"  Robert  F.  Lopez.    .  .  .San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"  Dermis  H.  Mahan.  .  ..Honolulu,  T.  H. 

"  Henry  Morrell New  York,  N.  Y. 


Rank.                  Name.  Residente. 

Com'dore.R.  T.  Mulligan Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Val.  3.  Nelson KnoxviUe,  Tenn. 

John  T.  Newton New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  M.  Orchard .  . .  .Boston,  Mass. 

James  P.  Parker Jamestown,  R.  I. 

George  H.  Peters Washington,  D.  C. 

Harry  Phelps Southport,  N.  C. 

R.  L   Phythian Annapolis,  Md. 

"        Theodoric  Porter Annapolis,  Md. 

Stacy  Potts Washington,  D.  C. 

"         I.  S.  K.  Reeves Washington,  D.  C. 

"         Geo  K.  Salisbury Independence,  Mo. 

Jas.  H.  Sears Leave  abroad. 

Jas.  T.  Smith Washington,  D.  C. 

William  H.  Turner. .  .Cincinnati,  Oliio. 

E.  B.  Underwood ....  Oswego,  N.  Y 

T.  E.  D.  W.  Veeder.  .Washington,  D.  C. 

"         A.  V.  Wadhams Wadhams,  N.  Y 

"         Burns  T.  Walling.  ..  .Orange,  N   J. 
"        Moses  L.  Wood New  York   N   Y 

Edw.  E.  Wright Wayland,  Mass. 


•  The  grade  of  Commodore  on  the  active  list  has  been  abolished. 


CAPTAINS    OF    THE    NAVY-ACTIVE    LIST-NOVEMBER    1,    1915. 


Captains. 


Wm.  S.  Benson. .  . 
Thos.  S.  Rodgers. 
Jas.  H.  Glennon.  . 

William  R.  Rust. 

Harry  S.  Knapp. . 
Wm   L.  Rodgers. 
H.  McL.  P.  Huse. 

Geo.  W  McElroy. 
Robt.  S.  Grimn.:  . 
Frank  W  Bartlett 
George  R.  Clark. . 


Geo  E.  Burd .... 
James  H.  Oliver.  . 

John  Hood  .... 
Ed.  E.  Hayden  .  . 

Ben].  C.  Bryan. . . 

Roy  C.  Smith 

Clarence  A.  Carr . 

William  A.  Gill. . . 
Harold  P.  Norton. 
Frank  M.  Bennett 

Thomas  Snowden. 
Edward  Simpson . 

Thos.  W.  Kinkaid 
William  S.  Sims. 
Wm.  J.  Maxwell. 


Present  Duty. 


Commission. 


24.  1909 
15,  1909 


Oct.  '25,  1909 


16,  1909 

20,  1909 

4,  1909 


Ch.  Nav.  Operations  July 

Waiting  orders Sept. 

Com.     Navy     Yard, 
Washington 

Com.     Navy     Yard 

Boston Nov. 

Mem.  General  Bd.  .  .  Nov. 

Mem.  General  Bd.  .  .  Dec. 
h.  of  Staff,  Atlantic 
Fleet Dec.     4,  1909 

Insp.  duty,  Bu.St.Eng  Deo.  27,1909 

Ch.  Bu.  St.  Eng Jan.     9,  1910 

[nsp.  duty,  Bu.  St.Eng  Mar.  17,  1910 

.VIera.   Ex.   and   Ret 

Bds May    4,  1910 

Mavy  Yard,  New  York  July     1,1910 

Dir.     Naval     Intelli- 
gence  July    1,1910 

Com.  Texas July     1,  1910 

Com.  Nav.  Sta..  Key 

West July    1,  1910 

Com.     Navy     Yard, 

Charleston July     1,  1910 

Sup.  New  Y'ork  Har- 
bor     Dec.  27,  1909 

Insp.  duty,    Bu.    St  July     1,  1910 
Eng 

Com.  Delaware July     1,  1910 

Mem.  Nav.  Ex.  Bd      Sept.  16,  1910 

Com.      Navy     Yard, 

Mare  Island Sept.  22,  1910 

Com.  Wyoming Nov.    7,  1910 

Nav.  War  Col.,  New- 
port  Mar.    4,  1911 

Naval  Academy Mar.    4,  1911 

Com.  Nevada Mar.    4,  1911 

Com.  Nav.  Sta..  Guam  Mar.    4.1911 


Cajtains. 


WllUam  S.  Smith 


Albert  P.  Nlblack 
Hugh  Rodman .  . 
J.  A.  Hoogewerff 

Ed.  E.  Capehart 
Henry  B.  Wilson 

G.  Kaemmerllng. 

K.  McAIpine 

Emil  Thelss 


Spencer  S.  Wood 
Wm.  B.  Fletcher. 

M.  Johnston .... 

E.  A.  Anderson. . 
Joseph  L.  Jayne 
Wm.  L.  Howard. 

Robt.  B.  Hlggins 
Chaa.  W.  Dyson. 
Alex.  S.  Halstead 
C.  S.  Williams.. 


Roger  Welles 

J.  D.  McDonald. . 

Hilary  P.  Jones..  . 
Harry  A.  Field . .  . 

W.  R.  Shoemaker 
Chas.  P.  Plunki 


Volney  O.  Chase 


Present  Duty. 


4.1911 
4.  1911 
4.  1911 

4,  1911 
4,  1911 

4,  1911 
4,  1911 
4,  1911 

4,  1911 
4,  1911 


Navy  Yard,  Philadel- 
phia    Mar. 

Com.  Michigan Mar. 

Com.  New  York. . . .    Mar. 

Supt.  Naval  Observa- 
tory       Mar. 

Waiting  orders   ....    Mar. 

Pres   Bd.  Ins.  &  Sur 
Ships Mar. 

Insp.  duty,  Bu.  St  Eng  Mar. 

Insp.  duty,  Bu.  St  Eng  Mar. 

Bd.    Insp.    and    Sur. 
Ships Mar. 

Mem   General  Bd  .  .    Mar. 

Nav   War  Col.,  New- 
port       May  19,  1911 

Com.     Navy     Yard, 
New  Orleans June 

Com.  New  Hampshire  June 

Com.  New  Jersey. . .    July 

Nav.  War  Col  ,  New- 
port   July 

Insp.  duty,  Bu.St.Eng  July 

Bu.St.Eng July 

Com.  Utah July 

Nav.  War  Col.,  New- 
port   July 

Com.  Oklahoma. .  . .    Aug. 

Nav.  War  Col.,  New- 
port   : Sept. 

Com   Florida Oct. 

Nav.  War  Col.,  New- 
port   July 

Com.  Arkansas Oct. 

ett|Nav.  War  Col.,  New- 
port   April 

Navy  Dept June 


Commission. 


14,  1911 

14,  1911 

1.  1911 

1,  1911 
1,  1911 
1,  19U 
1,  1911 

1,  1911 
3,  1911 

14,  1911 
17,  1911 

1,  1911 

26,  1911 

27,  1912 
7.1912 
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Captains. 


George  W.  mine.. 

Joseph  Strauss.  . . 
Robt.  L.  Russell. . 
E.  W.  Eberle 
Wm.  W.  Gilmer. . 

Robert  E.  Coontz 

W.  H.  G.  BuUard 

Joseph  W.  Oman . 
Philip  Andrews. . . 

George  F.  Cooper. 
Josiah  S.  McKean 
Benton  C.  Decker 
Mark  L.  Bristol. 
N.  A.  McCully.  . 
Henry  F.  Bryan. 
Andrew  T.  Long. 
Edward  H.  Durell 
A   H.  Scales. 


Present  Duty. 


Victor  Blue. . . 


Mem.   Ex.   and   Ret 

Bds July     1,  1912 

Ch.  Bu  Ordnance. . .  July     1,  1912 
Waiting  orders. ....  July    1,  1912 
Supt.  Naval  Academy  July     1,  1912 
Nav.  War  Col.,  New- 
port  July     1,1912 

Com.     Navy     Yard, 

Puget  Sound July     1,  1912 

Sup.  Radio  Sta.,  Ra- 
dio, Va July     1,  1912 

Com.  Georgia Feb.   13,  1913 

Com.  Nav.  Tra.  Sta., 
San  Francisco  ....  Mar.  26,  1913 

Com.  Louisiana June  15,  1913 

Navy  Dept July     1,  1913 

Com.  Tennessee July     1,  1913 

Dlr.  Naval  Aeronau'sJuly     1,  1913 
Nav.  Att.,  Petrograd  July     1,  1913 

Com  Kansas July     1,  1913 

Sup.  Nav.  Auxiliaries  Dec.  20,  1913 
Com.  Connecticut.  . .  Feb.   13,  1914 
Com.  Rec.  Ship,  Nor- 
folk  Mar.  10,  1914 

Ch.  Bu.  Navigation. .  Mar.  10,  19141 


Commission 


Captains. 


Thos.  Washington 
Guy  H.  Burrage 

A.  H   Robertson. 
Carlo  B.  Briltain 
Casey  B.  Morgan. 
William  M.  Crose 
L.  H   Chandler. . . 
S.  S.  P.obison .  .  . 
Chas.  F.  Hughes.. 
Edward  L  Beach 

H.  O.  Stickney . . . 

Henry  A.  Wiley.  . 
F.  B.  Bassett,  Jr.. 
R  H.  Jackson  . . . 
N.  C.  Twining.  .  . 

B.  F.  Hutchison. 

T.  P.  Magruder . 

S.  E.  W.  Kittelle . 
William  V.  Pratt . 


Present  Duty. 


Hydrographer. ...... 

Com.  Nebraska.  ...  . 

Com.  San  Diego 

Bu.  Navigation 

Com.  Minnesota.  .  . 

Com.  Rliode  Island   . 

Mem.  General  Bd .  .  . 

Com.  South  Carolina 

Mem,  General  Bd...  . 

Com.  Rec.  Ship,  New 
York...      

Nav.  War  Col.,  New 
port 

Bd.  Insp.&Sur  Ships 

Navy  Dept.  .    . 

Com.  Vh-ginla.   . 

Nav.  War  Col.,  New- 
port   

Nav.  War  Col.,  New- 
,  port 

Nav.  War  Col.,  New- 
port  

Com.  Maryland. .  . . 

Atlantic  Torp.  Flot 


Apfll 

April 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 


Dec.  12, 1914 


Commission. 


9,  1914 
28,  1914 
1,  1914 
1,  19U 
1,  1914 
1,  1914 
1,  19U 
1,  1914 
10,  1914 


Dec. 
April 
May 
July 


15,  1914 

23,  1915 

5,  1915 

11,  1915 


July  29,  1915 
Aug.  6,  1915 


Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


6,  1915 

7,  1915 
29,  1915 


COMMANDERS    OF    THE    NAVY-ACTIVE     LIST-NOVEMBER    1,    l9iS. 


Commanders. 


Present  Duty. 


Louia  M.  Nulton. 
Geo.  B.  Marvell. . 
W.  D.  MacDougall 

Geo.  B.  Bradshaw 
Cleland  N.  Offley 
L.  R.  de  Steigder . 
Wm.  W.  Phelps .  . 

Louis  A.  Kaiser.. . 

William  C.  Cole. . 

Philip  Williams... 

W.J  Terhune 

Cleland  Davis. . .  . 

Wm.  K.  Harrison 

F.  H.  Schofleld.  .  . 
Urban  T.  Holmes 
Jehu  V.  Chase 

H.  J.  Ziegemeier. . 
Geo.  W.  Williams 
Claude  B.  Price .  . 

M.  M.  Taylor 

C.  T.  Vogelgesang 

Chas.  B.  McVay.. 
John  H.  Dayton. 
L.  A.  Bostwick. . . 
Wm.  A.  MoHett.  . 

Julian  L.  Latimer 

D.  E.  Dismukes.  . 
R.  R.  Belknap .  .  . 
De  Witt  Blamer. 

John  K.  Roblson. 

A.  L.  Willard 

Edwin  T.  Pollock 
Clark  D.  Stearns 
Henry  H.  Hough. 
Milton  E.  Reed.  . 

H.  C.  Christy 

Noble  E.  Irwin. . . 
Waldo  Evans .... 

Thomas  J.  Senn. . 
Jay  H.  Sypher. . , 

Bion  B.  Blerer... 

Chas.  F.  Preston, 


Naval  Academy. ... 

Bureau  of  Ordnance. 

Nav   War  Col.,  New- 
port   

Com.  Charleston .... 

Navy  Yard,  Mare  Isl 

Com.  Kearsarge 

Nav;  War  Col.,  New- 
port   

Nav.  War  Col.,  New- 
port   

Nav.  War  Col.,  New- 
port . 

Leave  of  absence .... 

Under  treatment. . . 

Ch.   Radio  Sta.,  San 
Diego 

Nav.  War  Col.,  New- 
port   

Com.  Chester 

Under  treatment .... 

Mem.  Board  on  Ord- 
nance 

Secty.  General  Board 

Com.  Cleveland .... 

Navy  Yard,  Phlladel 
phia 

Nav.  War  Col.,  New- 
port   

Nav.  War  Col.,  New- 
port   

Bureau  of  Ordnance. 

Bureau  Nav'n 

Duty  General  Board. 

Com.  Train.  Sta.,  Gt 
Lakes 

Insp.  duty.  Bu.  St.Eng 

Com.  Kentucky . .  . 

Com.  San  Francisco 

Nav.  War  Col.,  New- 
port 

Nav.  Torp.  Sta.,  New- 
port 

Navy  Yard,  Washing- 
ton    

Naval  Observatory. 

Com.  Raleigh 

Naval  Academy.    . 

Insp.  duty,  Bu.  St.Eng 

Com.  Relna  Mercedes 

General  Board 

Nav.  Wax  Col.,  New- 
port   

Com.  Chattanooga 

Ch.  of  Staff,  Asiatic 
Fleet 

Insp.  duty,  Bu.  Ord- 
nance  

Com.  Missouri 


Commission 


July 
July 

July 
July 
July 
July 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Jan. 


1,  1910 
1,  1910 

1,  1910 
1,  1910 
1,  1910 
1,  1910 

16.  1910 

22,  1910 

20,  1910 
14,  1910 
7,  1911 


Jan.  9,  1911 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 
Mar. 


14,  1911 
29,  1911 

15,  1911 

18,  1911 
4,  1911 
4,  1911 


Commanders. 


Adelbert  Althouse 
W.  D.  Brotherton 
James  F.  Carter. 
George  W.  Laws. . 
George  C.  Day. . . 
Luke  McNamee. . 
Chas.  L.  Hussey. . 
J.  R  Y.  Biakely.. 

F.  A.  Traut 

John  F.  Hines. . .  . 
Robt.  K.  Crank .  . 


Mar.  4,  1911 
Mar.  4,  1911 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 

Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


4,  1911 

4,  1911 

4,  1911 

4,  1911 

4,  1911 

4,  1911 

4,  1911 

4,  1911 


Mar.    4,  1911 
Mar.    4,  1911 


Mar. 

Mar. 
Mar. 
May 
June 
July 
July 

July 
July 


4.  1911 
4,  1911 
4,  1911 
19,  1911 
14,  1911 
1,  1911 
1,  1911 

1,  1911 
1,  1911 


July 

Richard  H.  Lel^.lBuTsteam  Eng. '. '.'.'.'. jjuly 


July    1. 1911 


1,  1911 
1,  1911 
1,  1911 


Stanford  E.  Moses 
Powers  Symington 
Yates  Stirling,  Jr. 
R.  D.  Hasbrouck 
Joel  R.  P.  Prlngle 
E.  S.  Kellogg .... 
Frank  H.  Clark.. . 

E.  H.  Campbell .  . 
Walter  S.  Crosley. 
Charles  J.  Lang .  . 
Henry  B.  Price. . 
Martin  E.  Trench 
Orton  P.  Jackson. 

F.  L.  Chadwick... 

P.  N.  Olmsted  . . . 
John  R.  Brady. . . 

C.  C.  Fewel 

Frank  B.  Upham . 
Andre  M.  Proctor. 
Chester  Wells. .  . 
Ridley  McLean. 
David  F.  Sellers 
J.  T.  Tompkins.. 
S.  V.  Graham. . . 
Alfred  W.  Hinds. 
E.  L   Bennett.  . . 
WilUam  P.  Scott 
Jos.  M   Reeves. . 
Roscoe  C.  Moody. 

Frank  Lyon 

John  M.  Luby.  . 

A.  G.  Kavanagh. 
Hutch  I.  Cone.  . 

Roscoe  C.  Bulmer 

G.  S.  Galbraith. 
R.  W.  McNeely . 
Walter  S.  Turpln 

George  E.  Gelm . 
Frank  H.  Brumby 
James  P.  Morton 
Geo.  L.  P.  Stone.. 
Harris  Laning. . . . 


Present  Duty. 


Coramission.- 


Duty  General  Board   July  1, 

Com   Helena July  1, 

Com.  Castine July  1, 

Navil  Academy July  1, 

Cora.  Brooklyn July  1, 

Waiting  orders July  1, 

Duty  General  Board   Aug.  3, 

Com  Des  Moines.  .  .  Sept.  14, 

Com.  Illinois Oct.  26, 

Naval  Academy Dec.  14, 

Chg.     Navy     Rectg 

Sta.,  New  York.  .    Jan.  25, 

Com  Saratoga April  27, 

Nav.  Att.,  London..  .  May  10, 

Sub.  Flot..  At   Fleet  June  7, 

Navy  Yard,  Boston.    July  1, 

Naval  Academy July  1, 

Com.  Galveston July  1, 

Com.  Baltimore  ....  July  1, 

Com.  New  Orleans..    July  1, 

Com.  PYairle July  1, 

Com.  Wheeling July  1, 

Com.  Melville July  1, 

Com.  Denver    July  1, 

Chf.   of   Staff,   2d   in 

Com.,  At.  Fleet ...  July  1,1912 
N.  Mag.,  St.  Julien's 

Creek,  Va July  1, 

Com.  Nashville.  .  .  .    Jan.  16, 

Sick  leave Feb.  12, 

Com.  Cincinnati Mar  26, 

Navy  Yard,  New  York  June  15, 

Insp.  duty,  Bu.  Ord  June  15, 

Com.  Montana.    .  . .    July  1, 

Judge  Advocate  Gen  July  1, 

Com.  Salem    July  1, 

Com   Nevada.  . . .        July  1, 

Nav.  Att.,  Vienna.  .    July  1, 

Ex.  Off.  Oklahoma..    July  1, 

Com   Vestal July  1, 

Com   Marietta  . . .      July  1, 

Com.  Oregon.  .     .    .    July  1, 

Naval  Academy. . .      July  1, 

Navy  Yard,  Boston.    July  1, 
Com.  Nav.  Sta.,  Guan- 

tanarao July  1, 

Com.  Annapolis. .  .      July  1, 
Marine  Supt ,  Canal 

Zone July  1, 

Com.  Sacramento..    July  1, 
Insp.  duty,  Bu    Ord.  July  1, 
Bu.  of  Navigation . .  .  July  1, 
Nav.  War  Col.,  New- 
port   Dec.  20, 

Bd.  Insp.  &  Sur.  Ships  Feb.  13, 

Ex.  Oft.  Delaware.  .  .  April  9, 

Com.  Scorpion April  9, 

Ex.  Off.  Vermont April  28, 

Com.  Res.  Torp.  Flot., 

At.  Fleet July  1,1914 


1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
191L 
1911- 
1911 
1911 

1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 


1912 
19ia 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 

1913 
1913 

1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 

1913 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
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Commanders. 


F.  D.  Karns 

David  W.  Todd .  . 
John  V.  Klemann 
Henry  V.  Butler. . 
W.  R.  Gherardl.. . 
Jamea  J.  Raby . . . 
F.  N.  Freeman. . . 

Wm.  H.  Standley. 
K.  M.  Bennett.. . 

E.  H.  Watson 

Rutus  Z.  Johnston 

Thos.  T.  Craven. . 


Present  Duty. 


Com.  Prometheus 

Com.  Dixie 

NavyYd,  Portsmouth 
Navy  Department. . . 

Nav.  Att ,  Berlin 

Naval  Academy 

Com       Torp.      Flot., 

Pacific  Fleet 

Com.  Yorktown 

Ex.  Off.  Virginia 

Ex.  Off.  Utah 

Com.  Naval  Training 

Station,  Newport... 
Nav.  War  Col.,  New- 

port 


Commission. 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 

July 
July 
July 
July 


1,  1914 
1,  1914 
1,  1914 
1,  1914 
1.  1914 
1,  1914 

1,  1914 
1,  1914 
1,  1914 
1.  1914 


July     1,  1914 
July     1,  1914 


Commanders. 


D.  W.  Wurtsbaugh 
Ralph  Earle.  .  .  . 
G.  S.  Lincoln.  .  . 
Ivan  C.  Wettengel 
Chas.  M.  Tozer... 
Wat  T.  Cluverlus 
Duncan  M.  Wood 
Leigh  C.  Palmer. . 
A.  W.  Marshall..  . 
T.  A.  Kearney...  . 

A.  MacArthur 

Frank  E.  Rldgely 
Dudley  W.  Knox. 


Present  Duty. 


Commission. 


Aideto  Secty.  of  Navy  July 

Naval  Academy July 

Naval  Academy July 

Nav.  Arkansas Dec. 

Com.  South  Dakota. .  Dec. 

Naval  Academy April 

Navy  Yard,  Norfolk  May 
Ex.  Off.  New  York.. .  July 

Com.  Machlas July 

Fit.     Gunnery     Off., 

Atlantic  Fleet Aug. 

Ex.  Off.  Nebraska.  . .  Aug. 

Ex.  Off.  Kansas Sept. 

Off.  Nav.  Intelligence  Sept. 


1,  1914 

1,  1914 

10,  1914 
12,  1914 
15,  1914 
23,  1915 

5,  1915 

11,  1915 
29,  1915 

6,  1915 
17,  1915 

7,  1915 
29,  1915 


Abbreviations:  Att. — Attache;  Bd. — Board;  Bu. — Bureau;  Ch. — Chief;  Col. — College;  Com. — Com- 
manding; Eng. — Engineer  or  Engineering;  Ex. — Executive;  Insp.— Inspector  or  Inspection;  Nav. — Naval; 
OH. — Officer;  Sta — Station;  St, — Steam;  Sub — -Submarine;  Sup. — Supervisor. 

POINTS    CONCERNING    UNCLE    SAM'S    NAVY. 

To  provide  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  during  the  fiscal 
year  of  1916,  it  is  going  to  cost  Uncle  Sam  Just  S41, 370,563.  Of  this  amount  $11,605,153  is  required  to  pay 
the  officers  on  the  active  list,  while  the  retired  officers  receive  the  sum  of  $3,070,230. 

The  perquisites  allowed  officers  of  the  Navy  will  aggregate  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
In  1916.  Of  this  amount  $550,000  will  be  spent  in  providing  quarters  for  those  officers  who  cannot  be  ac- 
commodated in  buildings  or  houses  maintained  by  the  Government,  and  $200,000  for  the  item  of  heat  and 
light  for  officers  using  other  than  Government  quarters  and  in  Government  quarters  where  no  heating  and 
lighting  plant  is  maintained  by  the  Government;  also  the  item  of  rations,  for  enlisted  men  and  certain  of- 
ficers, which  figured  at  30  cents  a  day  amounts  to  nearly  $5,500,000.  The  sum  of  S540,000  is  required  to  pay 
the  midshipmen  under  instruction  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

The  pay  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  is  divided  Into  the  following  items.  Pay  of  48,000  petty  of- 
ficers, seaman,  etc.,  $23,616,000;  3,500  apprentices  under  training,  $742,560;  435  retired  enlisted  men,  $340,- 
000,  and  1,000  enlisted  men  In  prisons  undergoing  sentences  of  court-martial,  etc.,  $200,000. 

Each  man  in  the  Navy  holding  an  honorable  discharge  receives  a  bounty.  This  item  will  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment $927,000  in  1916.  There  is  also  required  the  sum  of  $15,520  for  interest  on  the  deposits  held  by 
Uncle  Sam  for  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  is  required  to  pay  the  Female  Nurse  Corps  of  the  Navy  and  $15,480  is  allowed  them  for  commutation 
of  quarters. 

Each  officer  or  enlisted  man  in  the  Navy  who  dies  from  wounds  or  disease  contracted  in  the  line  of  duty 
Is  entitled  to  have  paid  to  his  beneficiary  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  his  annual  pay.  For  this  purpose  the 
sum  of  $75,000  will  be  required  for  the  fiscal  year  1916. 

MORTALITY   OF   THE   NAVY  AND   MARINE   CORPS. 
'        For  comparison  with  civil  mortality  statistics,  the  following  data  concerning  the  mortality  of  the  United 
States  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  were  supplied  by  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Navy: 

'  The  low  rates  as  compared  with  those  of  the  registration  area  are,  of  course,  dependent  upon  the  special 
age  distribution  of  the  naval  force,  which  Is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  men  in  the  most  favorable  periods 
of  life.  The  marked  reduction  in  the  mortality  of  the  entire  service  from  8.88  in  1900  to  3.82  in  1913  is 
notable.  Comparative  figures  for  the  English  Navy,  1911,  are  as  follows:  Average  strength  of  service 
afloat,  117.100;  total  deaths,  366,  or  3.12  per  1,000;  deaths  from  diseases,  260,  or  2.22  per  1,000;  deaths  from 
violence,  106,  or  0.90  per  1,000. 


DEATH  Rate  Per  1,000  of  Average 

AVERAGE 

Strength. 

DEATHS. 

Strength. 

Entire  Service. 

Force  Afloat. 

Entire  Service. 

Force  Afloat. 

Year* 

Deaths 

Deaths 

Deaths 

Deaths 

Deaths 

Deaths 

Deaths 

Deaths 

Enllre 

Force 

All 

from 

from 

All 

from 

from 

All 

from 

from 

All 

from 

from 

Service 

Afloat 

Causes 

Dis- 

In- 

Causes 

Dis- 

In- 

Causes 

Dis- 

In- 

Causes 

Dis- 

In- 

eases 

juries. 

eases. 

juries. 

eases. 

juries. 

eases 

juries. 

1913. . 

65,926 

42,719 

252 

146 

106 

85 

27 

58 

3.82 

2.21 

1.45 

1.28 

0.40 

0.87 

1912. 

61,897 

41,842 

253 

128 

125 

99 

26 

73 

4.08 

2.06 

2  01 

2.36 

0.62 

1  74 

1911. 

61,399 

42,911 

253 

130 

123 

92 

25 

67 

4.12 

2.11 

2.00 

2.14 

0  58 

1  56 

1910. 

58,340 

35,567 

330 

159 

171 

125 

31 

94 

5  66 

2.73 

2.93 

3.15 

0.87 

2.64 

1909 .  . 

57,172 

34,688 

286 

135 

109 

88 

25 

63 

5  00 

2.36 

1.90 

2.53 

0.72 

1  81 

1908.  . 

52,913 

32,181 

305 

187 

111 

87 

17 

60 

5.76 

3.53 

2.09 

2.70 

0.52 

1   86 

1907.  . 

46,336 

38,369 

263 

162 

101 

102 

31 

71 

5  67 

3  94 

2  17 

2  65 

0.80 

1  85 

1906 . . 

42,529 

30.846 

241 

144 

97 

87 

30 

67 

5.66 

3  38 

2  28 

2  81 

0.97 

1.84 

1905.  . 

41,313 

34.820 

268 

129 

139 

138 

31 

107 

6.48 

3.12 

3.36 

3  96 

0  89 

3  07 

1904. . 

40,555 

33,914 

246 

130 

116 

107 

25 

82 

6.06 

3  21 

2  85 

3.15 

0.73 

2.41 

1903.  . 

37.248 

27,556 

224 

164 

60 

72 

37 

35 

6.01 

4.40 

1  60 

2.61 

1.37 

1.27 

1902. 

31,240 
26,873 

211 
166 

129 
115 

82 
51 

65 
58 

27 
30 

38 

28 

6  75 
6.18 

4.13 
4.28 

2  62 
1.90 

1901.  . 

*  Years  given  as  far  back  as  comparable  data  are  available. 


THE  NAVY  LEAGUE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tbe  Navy  League  of  the  United  States  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
on  January  '2,  1903,  its  declared  object  being  "to  acquire  and  spread  before  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  throu°;h  branch  organizations  and  otherwise,  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
naval  forces  and  equioraent  of  the  United  States,  and  to  awaken  public  interest  and  co-operation  in 
all  matters  tending  to  aid,  improve  and  develop  their  efficiency.  "  It  is  strictly  non-partisan.  Men, 
women  and  children  are  eligible  to  membership.  The  button  of  the  league  is  of  silver  gilt  and  blue 
enamel,  with  lettersin  whiteand  aachorof  gold,  and  is  worn  by  members.  The  membership  fee  is 
two  ($2)  dollars  annually.  The  headquarters  of  the  league  Is  at  the  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  General  Officers  are:  Pi-esident— Col,  Robert  M.  Thompson.  Secretory— Arthur  H.  Dadmua. 
JVeosurer— Lewis  L,  Clarke. 


I'he  Navy. 
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VESSELS    OF    THE    UNITED    SYATES    NAVY. 


Name. 


Armored  Vessels 
Seagoing  Battle- 
ships. 
Alabama 


Arizona* . . . . 
Arkansas. . . . 
CallXornla* .  . 
Connecticut . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho* 

Illinois 


Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas. 


Kearsarge. 
Kentucky . 
Louisiana . 
Maine.  . . . 


Massachusetts . 
Michigan 


Minnesota 

Mississippi* 

Missouri    

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Dakota .  . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania* 

Rhode  Island . . 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 


Wisconsin. 
Wyoming . 

No  43*  t-  . 
No.  44*  J.  . 


2 

w5 


BS 

BS 

BS 

BS 

BS 

BS 

BS 

BS 

BS 

BS 

BS 
BS 
BS 

BS 

BS 

BS 

BS 

BS 
BS 

BS 

BS 

BS 

BS 

BS 

BS 

BS 

BS 

BS 

BS 

BS 


■aSh 
Q 


1896 
1914 
1910 

1903 

1907 

1909 

1901 

1915 

1897 

1891 
1893 
1904 

1896 

1896 

1903 

1899 

1891 
1906 


BS 
BS 

BS 

BS 

BS 

BS 

BS 

BS 

BS 
BS 

BS 
BS 


1903 

1915 

1900 

1902 

1912 

1905 

1902 

1911 

1907 

1899 

1912 

1891 
1913 

1902 

1906 

1911 

1909 

1904 

1902 

1897 
1910 


11,552 

31,400 

26,000 

32,000 

16,000 

20,000 

21,825 

14,948 

32,000 

11,552 

10,288 
11.346 
16,000 

11,520 

11,520 

16.000 

12,500 


■OS 

a" 


10,288 
16,000 


16,000 
32,000 
12,500 
14,948 
27,500 
16,000 
14,948 
27,000 
20.000 
12,500 
27,500 


17.01 

21 

2105 

21 

18.78 

21.56 

22  08 

19.26 

21 

17  45 

15  55 
17.09 
18.09 

16.82 

16  90 

18  82 
18 


16.21 

18.79 


18.85 

21 

18.15 

19.06 

20.50 

18.16 

19.18 

21 

2101 

17.82 

20  50 


10,288 
31,400 

14,948 

16,000 

27,000 

21,825 

16,000 

14,948 

11,552 
26,000 


16.79 
21 


19  01 
18  86 
21.05 
21  04 

18  33 

19  01 

17  17 
21  22 


11,207 

28,697 

19,819 
29,043 
41,240 

25,088 

12,757 

9,607 
11,933 
19,545 

11,788 

12,179 

20,74* 

15,603 

10.240 
16,313 

20,235 

15,845 
21,283 
26,500 
17,820 
23,089 
28,100 
31,635 
16,220 
24,800 


Cost.  (1) 


Batteries. 


Main. 


$4,665,8204  13-ln.  B  L  R,  14  6-ln.  R  F 

guns. 
t7,425,00012   14-in.  B  L  R,  22  5-ln 

R.  V 
t4,675,00012   12-in.  B  L  R,  21  5-ln 

t7,800,00012   14-ln.  B  L  R,  25  5-ln. 

7,911,175  4  12-ln.'  B  L  R,  8  8-ln.  B  L 
R,  12  7-ln.  BLR. 

5,702,75710  t2-ln.  B  L  R,  U  5-ln 
R  F. 
t6,400,00010  12-in.  B  L  R,  16  5-in, 

6,543,531  4  12-in.'  B  L  R,  8  8-in.  B  L 
R,  12  6-in.  BLR. 
t7,250,00012  14-in.  B  L  R,  25  5-ln, 

4,621,408  4  13-ln.'  B  L  R,  14  6-ln.  R  F 

guns. 
5,983,371  4  13-ln.  B  L  R,  8  8-ln.  BLR 
5,871,206  4  12-in.  B  LR,  88-in.  BLR, 
7,565,620  4  12-ln.  B  L  R,  8  8-in.  B 

L  R,  12  7-in.  BLR. 
5,043,5914  13-in.  B  L  R,  4  8-in.  B 

L  R,  18  5-ln.  R  F  guns, 
4,998,119  4  13-in    B  L  R,  4  8-ln.  B 

L  R,  18  5-ln.  R  F  guns 
7,425,613  4  12-ln.  B  L  R,  8  8-ln.  B 

L  R,  12  7-in.  BLR. 
5,381,9034  12-ln.  B  L  R,  16  6-ln.  B 

LR. 
6,047,117  4  13-in.  B  L  R.  8  8-in.  BLR 


Secondary. 


t3,585,000  8  12-ln.  BLR. 
7,442,103 


4  6-pdr.  S  A. 

4  3-pdr.  S  A,  4  21-in    torp. 

tubes. 
4  3-pdr.  S  A,  2  21-in.  torp. 

4  3-pdr.'  S  A,  4  21-ln.  torp. 

tubes. 
4  3-pdr.  S  A,  4  21-ln.  torp. 

tubes. 
4  3-pdr.  S  A,  2  21-ln.  torp. 

tubes. 
4  3-pdr.  S  A,  2  21-in    torp. 

tubes. 
12  3-in.  R  F,  4  6-pdr.  S  A,  4 

21-ln.  torp.  tubes. 
4  3-pdr.  S  A,  4  21-in.  torp. 

tubes. 
4  3-ln.  R  F,  4  6-pdr.  S  A. 

12  3-in.  R  F,  4  6-pdr.  S  A. 
10  4-in.  R  F,  4  6-pdr.  S  A. 
18  3-ln.  R  F,  4  6-pdr.  S  A,  4 

21-in.  torp.  tubes. 
4  6-pdr.  S  A,  1  18-ln.  torp. 

tube. 
4  6-pdr.  S  A. 


11,037 
31,500 


20,310 

18,087 

28,100 

27,445 

17,741 

22,841 

12,452 
31,601 


4  12-ln.  B  L  R,  8  8-in.  B 
L  R,  12  7-ln.  BLR. 
t7,115,00012  14-ln.  B  L  R,  25  5-ln. 

T>     "p 

5,258,260  4  12-in'.  B  L  R,  16  6-in.  B 

LR. 
6,773,259  4  12-in.  B  L  R,  8  8-in.  B 

L  R,  12  6-in.  BLR. 
t5,895,000l0  14-ln.  B  L  R,  21  5-ln 

R,  F 
6,354,1394  12-in'.  B  L  R,  8  8-in.  B 

L  R.  12  7-ln.  BLR 
6,536,726  4  12-in.  B  L  R,  8  8-in.  B 

L  R,  12  6-in.  BLR. 
t6,400,00010  14-in.  B  L  R,  21  5-ln 

5,971,122  10  12-in.  'b  L  R,   14  5-in 

R  T   R. 
5,265,504  4  12-in.  B  L  R,  16  6-ln.  B 
LR. 
15,926,000 10  14-in.  B  L  R,  21  5-ln 
R  F 
6,575,032  4  13-1u.'b  L R,  8  8-ln.  BLR 
t7,260,00012   14-in.  B  L  R,  22  5-in 

4  12-in'  B  L  R,  8  8-in.  B 

L  R,  12  6-in.  BLR 
8  12-ln.  BLR. 


6,536,568 

5,097,355 

15,830,000 

t3,946,000 

7,563,963 

6,703,614 

4,723,894 
14,450,000 

t7,800,000 
t7,800,000 


10  14-ln.  B  L  R,  21  5-ln.  B 

L  R. 
10  12-in.  B  L  R,  16  5-ln 

R  F 
4  12-in'.  B  L  R,  8  8-ln.  B 

L  R,  12  7-in.  BLR. 

12-in.  B  L  R,  8  8-ln.  B 

L  R,  12  6-in.  BLR. 
413-in.BLR,146-ln.RF. 
12   12-ln.  B  L  R,  21  5-in 

R  F. 


18  3-ln.  R  F,  4  6-pdr.  S  A, 

4  21-ln.  torp.  tubes. 
6  3-in.  R  F,  4  3-pdr.  S  A,  2 

18-in.  torp.  tubes. 
12  3-in.  R  F,  4  6-pdr.  S  A. 
22  3-ln.  R  F,  4  3-pdr.  S  A, 

2  21-ln.  torp.  tubes. 
18  3-ln.  R  F,  4  6-pdr.  S  A, 

4  21-ln.  torp.  tubes. 
4  3-pdr.  S  A,  4  21-in.  torp. 

tubes. 
6  3-in    R  F,  4  3-pdr.   S  A. 

2  18-in.  torp.  tubes. 
12  3-in.  R  F,  4  6-pdr.  S  A, 

4  21-in.  torp.  tubes. 
4  3-pdr.  S  A,  4  21-ln.  torp. 

tubes.  ^     ^  , 

18  3-in.  R  F,  4  6-pdr.  S  A, 

4  21-ln.  torp.  tubes. 
12  3-ln.  R  F,  3  3-pdr.  S  A, 

4  21-in.  torp.  tubes. 
4  3-pdr.  S  A,  4  21-in.  torp. 

tubes. 
4  3-pdr.  S  A,  2  21-ln.  torp. 

tubes. 
6  3-ln    R  F,  4  6-pdr.   S  A, 

2  18-in.  torp.  tubes. 
4  3-pdr.  S  A,  4  21-in.  torp. 

tubes. 
12  3-in.  R  F,  4  6-pdr.  S  A. 
4  3-pdr.  S  A,  4  21-in.  torp. 

tubes 
12  3-in.  R  F,  4  6-pdr.  S  A, 

4  21-in.  torp.  tubes. 
22  3-in     R  F,  2  3-pdr.  S  A, 

2  21-ln.  torp.  tubes. 
4  3-pdr.  S  A,  4  21-ln.  torp. 

tubes. 
4  6-pdr.  S  A,  2  21-ln.  torp. 

tubes 
18  3-ln.  R  F,  4  6-pdr.  S  A, 

4  21-ln.  torp.  tubes. 
12  3-in.  R  F,  4  6-pdr.  S  A, 

4  21-ln.  torp.  tubes. 
4  3-In.  R  F,  4  6-pdr.  S  A. 
4  3-pdr.  S  A,  2  21-in.  tori*, 
tubes. 


*  TT  y^  Figures  showing  complete  cost  are  given  as  far  as  possible,    t  Contract  price  ol  hull  and  machineiy. 
»  Under  construction  or  contracted  lor.     t  Design  in  course  ol  preparation. 
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Name. 


aSmored 

CRUI3ER8. 

Colorado.        .    . 
Maryland ... 
Montana  . 
North  Carolina 
Pittsburgh  (6) 
San  Diego  (7) 
South  Dakota   . 

Tennessee 

Washington .... 
West  Virginia  . . 

FIRSTj-CLASS 

Cruisers. 

Brooklyn 

Charleston .... 

Milwaukee 

Saratoga  (5) .  . . . 
St.  Loula 


O 


«J 


Second-Class 
Cruisers. 

Chicago 

Columbia 

MlnneapolU . . 
Olympla 

Third-Ci^ass 
Cruisers. 

Albany 

Birmingham  .  . . 


Boston 

Chattanooga 
Che.ster . . . 


Cincinnati. . .  . 
Cleveland    . . 
■  Denver ..... 
Des  Moines 
Galvestcn   . 
Marblehead . 
Montgomery . 

New  Orleans  , 
Raleigh . 
Salem  . . 

Tacoma. . 

Torpedo  Boats 
Bagley  ,    ,,.    .    . 
Bailey .  . 
Barney. .:      ..... 

Biddle..        .... 

Blakely.    . 

Dahlgren 

.De  Long     .    . 
Dupont . 
rarragut. 
Foote  . .    .  . 

Fox 

Goldsborough  . . 
Mackenzie  .... 

Morris 

Rodgers 

Shubrlck 

Somers 

Thornton 

Tlngey. 


AC 
AC 
AC 
AC 
AC 
AC 
AC 
AC 
AC 
AC 


ICC 
ICC 
ICC 
ICC 
ICC 


2CC 
2CC 
2CC 
2CC 


3CC 

3CC 

3CC 
3CC 
3CC 

3CC 
3CC 
3CC 
3CC 
3CC 
3CC 
3CC 

3CC 
3CC 
3CC 

3CC 


2c  a 

0.00 

.2  an 


1901 
1901 
1905 
1905 
1901 
1902 
1902 
1903 
1903 
1901 


1893 
1902 
1902 
1890 
1902 


1883 
1890 
1891 
1891 


1905 

1883 
1900 
1905 

1890 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1901 
1890 
1890 


1889 
1905 


1900 


TB 
TB 
TB 
TB 
TB 
TB 
TB 
TB 
TB 
TB 
TB 
TB 
TB 
TB 
TB 
TB 
TB 
TB 
TB 


1900 
1898 
1900 
J900 
1899 
1897 
1899 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1897 
1897 
1896 
1899 

1899 
1899 


9,215 
9,700 
9,700 
8.150 
9,700 


4,500 18 


7,350 
7,350 
5,865 


•OS 


22  24 
22  41 
22  26 
21.91 
22  44 
22  20 
22  24 
22  16 
22  27 
22  15 


2191 
22.04 
22  22 
21 
22  13 


3,430 
3,750 

3,000 
3.200 
3,750 

3,183 
3,200 
3,200 
3,200 
3,200 
2,072 
2,072 

3,430 
3,183 
3,750 

3,200 


175 
280 
175 
175 
190 
146 
190 
165 
279 
142 
154 
255 
65 
105 
142 
200 
150 
200 
165 


22  80 

23  07 
21.69 


20  52 

24  33 

15  60 

16  65 
26  52 

19  91 
16  45 
16  75 
16  65 
16  41 
18  44 
19.06 

20 

21  12 

25  95 

16.58 


^1 


26,837 
28,059 
27,938 
25,598 
28,600 
29,658 
28,543 
29,963 
27,152 
26,135 


18,425 
27,200 
24,166 
17  075 
27,264 


9,000 
18,269 
20,544 
17,080 


7,400 
15,670 

4,300 

5,303 

25,400 

7,070 
4,640 
6,135 
5,340 
5,073 
4.937 
5.543 


29  15 

30  20 

29  04 
28  57 

25  58 
30 
25.52 

;8  58 

30  13 
24  53 

23  13 
27.40 
20  11 
24 

24  49 

26  07 
15 

24  88 
24.94 


Cost. 


$5,692,142 
5,682,894 
5,707,579 
5.062.592 
5,707,579 
5,341,754 
4,735,160 
6,144,802 
6,146,302 
5,729,057 


Baiiteries. 


Main. 


8-in. 
L  R 
8-in. 
L  R. 
10-in. 
L  R. 
10-in 
L  R 
8-ln. 
L  R 
8-in. 
L  R. 
8-in. 
L  R 
10-in 
L  R 
10-ln 
L  R 
8-ln. 
L  R. 


BLR, 
BLR, 
BLR, 
BLR, 
BLR, 
BLR, 
BLR, 
BLR, 
BLR, 
BLR, 


14  6-ln. 
14  6-ln. 
16  6-ln 
16  6-ln 
14  6-ln 
14  6-ln 
14  6-in 
16  6-ln. 
16  6-in. 
14  6-ln. 


4,423,790  3  8-ln.  B  L  R,  12  5-in.  R  F 

3.826.411  14  6-in.  BLR 

3.935.225  14  6-ln.  BLR 

4.346,642  4  8-Ui.  B  L  R,  10  .5-ln  BLR 

3,818,177  14  6-ln.  BLR. 


t889,000  14  5-ln.  R  F. 
3,909,0113  6-ln.  R  F. 
3,849,996  3  6-ln   R  F. 
2,979,283  4  8-ln.  B  L  R,  10  5-ln.  R  F 


7,500 
8,159 
19,578 

5,288 


3,920 
5,000 
3,920 
3,910 
3,000 
4,200 
3.000 
3.800 
5,600 
2,000 
1,750 
5,850 
1,192 
1.750 
2,295 
3,000 
1,900 
3,000 
3,000 


1,205,000 10  5-ln   B  L  R. 
1.778,221  2  5-lu.  BLR. 


t619,000 
1,686,594 
1,950,480 

2,371,904 
1,374,809 
1.415,060 
1,426,101 
1,736.774 
1,291.  " 
1,267,109 


162  8 


111,429,215 
2,199,729 
1.541,571 

1,398,781 


t 161, 000 
+210,000 
tl61,000 

tiei.ooo 

tl59,400 

t 194,000 

tl59,400 

tl44,000 

t227,500 

t97,500 

t81.456 

1214,500 

t48,50O 

+85,000 

+97,500 

+  129,750 

+72.997 

+129,750 

+168,000 


10  5-ln.  BLR. 

11  5-in.  R  F. 

2  5-in.  BLR. 

10  5-ln.  BLR. 


2  8-in.  B  L  R,  3  6-ln. 

10  5-ln    BLR. 
2  5-in.  BLR. 

11  5-ln.  R  F. 

10  5-ln.  BLR. 
10  5-in  BLR. 
10  5-ln  BLR. 
10  5-ln.  BLR. 
5-ln.  R  F. 


Secondary 


18  3. 

2 
18  3 

2 
22  3 

1 
22  3 

4 
18  3 

9 

18  3 

2 
18  3- 

2 
22  3- 

4 
22  3 

4 
18  3- 

2 


-In.  R  F,  4 
18-in.  torn. 
-In.  R  F,  4 
18-in.  torp. 
-in.  R  F,  4 
21-in.  torp. 
-in.  R  F,  4 
21-in.  torp. 
-in.  R  F.  4 
18-ln.  torp. 
-in.  R  F,  4 
18-ln.  torp. 
-in.  R  F,  4 
18-ln.  torp. 
-in.  R  F,  4 
21-in.  torp. 
-in.  R  F,  4 
21-in.  torp. 
-in.  R  F,  4 
15-ln.  torp. 


3-pdr. 
tubes. 
3-pdr 
tubes 
6-pdr. 
tubes 
6-pdr 
tubes 
3-pdr. 
tubes 
3-pdr. 
tubes. 
3-pdr 
tubes 
3-pdr 
tubes 
3-pdr 
tubes 
3-i)dr 
tubes. 


S  A, 

S  A, 
S  A, 
S  A. 
S  A, 
S  A, 
S  A, 
S  A, 
S  A, 
S  A, 


4  6-pdr.  S  A. 
18  3-in.  R  F,  4  3-pdr   S  A 
18  3-in    R  F.  4  3-pdr   S  A. 
8  3-in.  R  F,  4  3-pdr.  S  A. 
18  3-ln.  R  F,  4  3-pdr.  S  A, 


9  6-pdr.  R  F. 
8  4-in.  R  F,  2  6-pdr   S  A. 
4-in.  R  F,  2  6-pdr  S  A 
4  6-pdr.  R  F. 


2  3-pdr  R  F. 

6  3-in    R  F,  2  3-pdr.   R  F, 

2  21 -in   torp  tubes. 
R  F  1  4-ln.  R  F,  6  6-pdr   R  F. 
8  6-pdr.  R  F. 
6  3-in.  R  F,  2  3-pdr    R  F,  2 

21 -tn  torp  tubes 
6  6-pdr.  R  F. 
8  6-pdr  R  F. 
8  6-pdr.  R  F. 
8  6-pdr  R  F. 
8  6-pdr  R  F. 
4  6-pdr  R  F. 
2  6-pdr.  R  F.  2  21-in    torp 

tubes,  2  18-in.  torp  tubes 
2  3-pdr.  R  F 
6  6-pdr.  R  F. 
6  3-in.  R  F,  2  3-pdr    R  F,  2 

21-ln  torp.  tubes. 
8  6-pdr.  R  F. 


1-pdr.  R 
6-pdr  R 
l-pdr.  R 
1-pdr.  R 
1-pdr  R 
1-pdr  R 
1-pdr  R 
1-pdr  R 
6-pdr.  R 
1-pdr  R 
1-pdr.  R 
6-pdr.  R 
I  1-pdr.  R 
~  1-pdr.  R 
1-pdr.  R 
1-pdr^  R 
1-pdr.  R  f; 
1-pdr.  R  F, 
1-pdr.  R  F, 


18-in 
18-ln 
18-in 
18-ln 
18-in. 
18-in 
18-in. 
18-ln 
18-in. 
18-iu. 
18-ln 
18-in. 
I8-tn. 
18-ln. 
18-ln. 
18-in. 
18-ln. 
18-ln. 
18-ln. 


W 
W 

w 
w 
w 
w 
w 
w 
w 

W  T 
W  T 
W  T 
VV  T 
W  T 
W  T 
W  T 
W  T 
W  T 
W  T 


<5)  Formerly  named  New  York.     (6)  Formerly  named  Pennsylvania.     (7)  Formerly  named  CalUornia. 
t  Contract  price  oX  hull  and  machinery.     1|  Purchased  during  Spanish  war. 
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Namc 


Double  Turret 
Monitors 

Amphltrite    . 

Miantonomoh  .   . 

Monatl'.iock 

Monterey 

Terror    

Single  Turret 
Monitors 

Cheyenn3  (1) 

Ozark  (2) 

Tallahassee  (3)   . 

Touopah  (4) 

Gunboats. 

Callao 

Casline.  . 

Coucord 

Dolphin 

Don  Juan  de  Aus 
tria*' 

Elcano  . 

H.3lona 

Isia  de  Luzon** . 

Machias 

Alonocacy 
Nashville 

Palo? .  . 

Parapanga 

Petrel 

Qulros . 
Riinger .  .  . 
Saci  amenlo 
Sainar . 
Sandoval. 
VMlalobos 
Wilmington 

Yorktown 

Converted 

GUNBO.iTS. 

Annapolis     

Dubuque  

Marietta 


Newport 
Paducah 

Princeton . 

Vloksburg . 

Wheeling  . 


Speclal  Type. 

Baltimore 

Lebanon 


Panther 

Prometheus.  . 
San  Francisco. 

Solace 

Vestal 

Vesuvius 


Destroyers. 

AUen* 

Ammen 

Aylwin    

Balnbrldge 


CD 
CD 
CD 
CD 
CD 


CD 
CD 
CD 
CD 

GB 
GB 
GB 
GB 

GB 

GB 
GB 
GB 

GB 

GB 
GB 

GB 
GB 
GB 

GB 
GB 
GB 
GB 
GB 
GB 
GB 
GB 


CGB 

COB 

CGB 

CGB 
CGB 

CGB 

CGB 

CGB 


MDS 

AS 

Tend 
RS 

MDS 
HS 
RS 

TPS 


Des 
Des 
Des 
Des 


S,  3c.  •«  5 
Q 


1874! 
I87tl 
1875! 
1889' 
18711 


3.990 
3.990 
3.990 
4,08-1 
3,990 


1899i  3,225 

18991  3,-225 

1899  3,22. 

1899'  3,235 


1887 
1891 
1888 
1883 


1894 


1891 

1913 
1894 

1913 
1837 
1887 

1894 
1873 
1913 
1887 

1895 
1891 
1887 


1896 

1903 

1896 

1896 
1903 

1896 

1896 

1896 

1887 

1889 
1907 
1888 

i907 
1887 


1915 
1910 
1912 
1899 


213 
1,177 
1.710 
1.486 

1,130 

620 
1,392 
1,030 

1,177 

190 
1,371 

190 
243 
890 

350 

1,261 

1.425 

243 

100 

370 

1,392 

1,710 


1,010 

1,( 

990 

1,010 
1,085 

1,010 

1,010 

990 


■as 

o. 


10  50 

10  50 

11  63 
13  60 
10  50 


1180 
i2  0, 

12  .10 

13  04 

10 
16  03 
16  80 
15  50 

12  20 

11 

15  50 
11  23 

15  46 

13  25 

16  30 

13  25 
10 

11  40 

11 

10 

12  78 
10  5 

8 
11 

15.08 
16.14 


13  17 

12  90 

13.02 

12  29 
12.85 

10.64 

12.71 

12.83 


4,413 

3,285 

3.380 
12,585 
4,083 
5,700 
12,585 


20.10 
10 

13.5 
16 

19.52 

15 

16 


930  21.65 


1,075  30 
742 .30.48 


1,036 
420 


29.60 
28.45 


ih 


Kp, 


1,600 
1,^26 
2,163 
5,i04 
1,600 


2,359 
1.739 
2,336 
;,970 

250 
2,180l 
3  359 
2,233 

94 

600 

1,959 

516 

1,848 


2,524 

800 

250 

1,008 

550 
500 
950 
250 
666 
450 

1,1 

3,341 


1,223 

1,193 

1,036 

998 
1,247 

835 

1,11! 

1,063 

8,777 
1,000 

3,200 
7,500 
9,913 
3,200 
7,500 
4,295 


14,001 

16,000 

000 


Cost. 


Batteries 


Main. 


$2,195,980  4  10-in    BLR 
2,.5J0,136  4  lO-ln    BLR 
2,7o6,/'tU4  10-m    BLR 
2.7Di.371212-in  BLR.210-in  BLR 
2,217,102,4  10-in    BLR 


l,59O,380'2  12-in  BLR 
1,623,87912  12-in.  BLR 
l,51S,179i2  12-in  BLR 
l,619,052j2  12-in   BLR 


1318,500  .  .  . 
tl90,000  J  6-lu    R  F 
t315,000 


1180,000 

539,042 
215,000 

657,761 

t215,000 
586,368 

t260,000 

464,035 


t482,500 


531,192 
t455,000 


375,417 

442,403 

251,424 

403,956 
506,932 

400,645 

388,750 

348,615 


6  5-in.  R  F. 


4  6-ln.  R  F. 


tl.325,000 
t225,000 


t375,000  . 
tl,550,000  4  5-ln.  RF. 


2,135,303 


8  5-in.  R  F. 


800,000 
+648,000 
t756,100 
+283,000 


+600,000  . 
+1.550,000  4  5-ln.  R  F. 
+350,000 


2  4-ln.   R  F,  8 
2  1-pdr.  R  F 

1  4-in  R  F,  4  3- 
8  i-in.  R  F.  4  3- 
4  4-in.   R  F.  4 

2  1-pdr  R  F 
8  4-in.  R  F,  2 

2  l-pdr.  R  F 

2  6-pdr.  R  F,  6 
4-ln.  R  F,  4 

3  1-pdr  R  F 
2  e-pdr.  R  F,  6 
4  3-pdr  R  F,  2 
4  4-in.  R  F,  2 

2  1-pdr.  R  F. 
4  3-pdr.  R  F. 


Secondary. 


2  4-in.  R  F,  2  3-pdr.  R  F. 

2  6-pdr.  R  F. 

2  4-in.  R  F.  5  6-pdr.  R  F. 

6  6-pdr.  R  F. 

4  4-in.  R  F,  2  6-pdr.  R  F. 


4  4-in   R  F,  2  6-pdr  R  F. 

4  l-in   R  F,  2  6-pdr  R  F. 

4  1-iu   R  F,  3  6-pdr  R  F. 

4  4-in   R  F,  2  6-pdr.  R  F. 

4  3-pdr.  R  F. 

2  l-in   R  F,  6  6-pdr  R  F. 

1  4-in.  R  F,  4  3-pdr  R  F. 
6  G-pdr   R  F. 


6-pdr    R  F, 

•pdr.  R  F 
pdr.  R  F 
6-pdr    R  F, 

6-pdr.  R  F, 

auto,  mach 
6-pdr    R  F, 

auto   mach. 
1-pdr   R  F. 
3-pdr.  R  F, 


3  4-in.  R  F,  2  3-pdr.  R  F. 

4  3-pdr  R  F,  2  1-pdr  R  F. 
2  3-pdr.  R  F,  2  1-pdr  R  F. 
4  3-pdr.  R  F,  2  1-pdr.  R  F. 
8  4-in.  R  F,  4  3-pdr.  R  F. 

4  3-pdr.  R  F,  4  1-pdr   R  F. 


4-ln.  R  F.  4  6-pdr.  R  F, 

2  1-pdr   R  F. 

4-in.  R  F,  4  6-pdr    R  F, 

2  1-pdr.  R  F 

4-ln.  R  F.  4  6-pdr.  R  F, 

2  1-pdr.  R  ¥ 


4-in.  R  F,  4  6-pdr    R  F. 

2  1-pdr  R  F 
6  4-in.  R  F,  4  6-pdr.  R  F, 

2  1-pdr.  R  F. 

4-in.  R  F,  4  6-pdr.  R  F, 

2  1-pdr.  R  F. 
6  4-in.  R  F,  4  3-pdr.  R  F, 

2  1-pdr.  R  F. 

4  6-pdr.  S  A. 

4-in.  R  F,  2  3-p('r.  R  F. 

2  1-pdr.  R  F. 
2  6-pdr.  R  F. 

4  '6-pdr.'  S  a'. 


3-pdr.  S  A.  1  21-ln    torp. 
tube,  3  18-in   torp.  tubes. 

4  21-ln.  W  T,  4  4-tn.  R  F. 

3  18-in.  W  T,  5  3-ln    R  F. 

4  18-in.  W  T.  4  4-ln.  R  F. 

2  18-ln.  W  T,  2  3-in.  R  F.5 
6-pdr.  R  F. 


(1)  Formerly  named  Wyoming.  (2)  Formerly  named  Arkansas.  (3)  Formerly  named  Florida. 
(4)  Formerly  named  Nevada.     **Captured  Irom  Spain.    +  Contract  price  of  hull  and  machinery. 

The  following  vessels  are  serving  as  tenders  to  torpedo  vessels:  Alert,  Bushnell,  Dixie,  tulton.  Iris, 
Melville,  Mohican,  Pompey,  and  Severn.  ,„.,  a  -o  <  i,„™ a  ■kt^ 

The  following  are  used  as  transports:  Buffalo,  General  Alava,  Hancock,  Prairie,  and  Rainbow,  ana  No. 
1,  the  latter  being  In  course  ol  construction. 
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VESSELS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    NAVY.-CoDtinued. 


Name. 


Balch 
Barry. 


Beale 

Benbam. . . 
Burrows.  . 
Cassln . . . . 
Chauncey . 


Conyngham. 
Cumminga. . . 

CushiDg 

Dale 


Davis*  . 
Decatur 


Downea. . 
Drayton . 
Duncan.  . 
Ericsson. 
Fanning. , 
Flusser. . . 
Henley  .. 
Hopkins. , 

Hull 


Jacob  Jones . , 

Jarvls 

Jenkins 

Jouett 

Lamson 

Lawrence 

Mayrant. . . . 
McCall.  .    .. 

McDougal 

Macdonough . 
Monagh'an.  .  . 
Nicholson ... 

O'Brien 

Parker 

Patterson .  .  . . 

Paulding 

Paul  Jonea .  .  . 


Perkins . 
Perry. . . 


Porter. 
Preble . 


Preston . . 
Reld 

Roe 

Rowan*. . 
Sampson* 
Shaw*  ... 

Smith 

Sterett. . . 
Stewart. . 


Terry 

Trlppe. . . 
Truxton. . 


Tucker 

Wadsworth  , 
Wainwright . 

Walke   

Warrington. 
Whipple 

Wilkes* 

Wlnslow . . . . 
Worden 


Des 
Des 

Des 
Des 
Des 
Des 
Des 

Dea 
Dea 
Dea 
Dea 

Des 
Dea 

Des 
Des 
Des 
Des 
Des 
Des 
Des 
Des 

Dea 


1912 
1899 

1911 
1912 
1909 
1912 
1899 

1914 
1912 
1913 
1899 

1915 
1899 

1912 
1909 
1912 
1913 
1911 
1908 
1911 
1899 

1899 


Dea  1914 


Des 
Des 
Des 
Des 
Des 
Des 
Des 
Dea 
Des 
Des 
Dea 
Des 
Des 
Des 
Des 
Des 

Des 
Dea 

Des 
Dea 

Des 
Des 
Des 
Des 
Des 
Des 
Des 
Des 
Des 

Des 
Des 
Des 

Des 
Des 
Des 
Des 
Dps 
Dea 

Des 
Dea 
Des 


1911 
1911 
1911 
1908 
1899 
1909 
1909 
1913 
1899 
1910 
1913 
1913 
1912 
1910 
1909 
1899 

1909 
1899 

914 
1899 

1908 
1908 
1909 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1908 
1909 
1900 

1909 
1910 
1899 

1914 
1914 
1914 
1910 
1909 
1899 

1915 
1913 
1899 


■2  ah 


1,036 
420 

742 
1,036 

742 
1,020 

420 

1,090 

1,020 

1,050 

420 

1,075 
420 


'I 


1,072 

742 

1,014 

1,090 
742 
700 
742 
408 

408 


1,150  29 
742  30 


29  62 
28.13 

29.65 
29.59 
30.67 
30.14 
28.64 

29.50 
30.57 
29 
28 

30 
28.10 


28.04 


16,000 
8,000 

11,800 
16,000 
13,254 
15.307 
:,000 


Coat.t 


16,335 

¥,do6 
'8",oob 

16,000 
15,524 
16,000 

lV,606 
11,541 
13,472 
8,456 

9,119 


74: 

742 

700 

400 

742 

742 

1.020 

400 

742 

1,050 

1,050 

1,036 

742 

742 

420 

742 
420 

1,090 
420 

700 

700 

742 

1,126 

1,126 

1.110 

700 

742 

420 

742 
742 
433 

1,090 

1,090 

1,150 

742 

742 

433 

1.110 

1,050 
433 


50  . 

01  10,584 


29.76 
28.32 

29.50 
28.03 

29.18 
31.82 
29  60 
29.5 

29  5 
29.5 

28  35 

30  37 
29.69 

30  24 
30.89 
29.58 

29  50 
30 
29.50 

29  78 

30  12 
28.24 

29.5 

29 

29.86 


12,440 
12,340 
10,769 

8.400 
13.140 
13.072 
16,000 

8,400 
12,410 


16,000 

12,622 

17,393 

000 

11,668 
7,950 


7,310 

10,918 
12,421 
11,789 


9,946 

12,789 

,000 

13,350 

14,978 

,300 


12,573 
12,486 
8,300 


3,300 


$756,100 
283,000 

654,000 
756,100 
665,000 
761,500 
283,000 


881,000 
761,500 
854,500 
260,000 

800,000 
260,000 

777,500 
644,000 
779,450 
873,500 
630,500 
624,000 
648.700 
291,000 

291,000 

825,000 
640,000 
654.500 
654,500 
585,000 
281,000 
664,000 
665,000 
810,000 
281,000 
629,000 
842,000 
842,000 
756,100 
637,000 
644,000 
285,000 


BATTERIEa. 


610,000 
285,000 

881,000 
285,000 

645,000 
624,000 
620,000 
795,000 
795,000 
925,000 
585,000 
610,000 
282,000 

620,000 
659,500 
286,000 

861,000 
884,000 
825,000 
644,000 
664,000 
286,000 

812,309 
842,000 
286,000 


Main. 


Secondary. 


4  18-ln.  W  T,  4  4-in.  R  F. 

2  18-ln.  W  T,  2  3-ln.  R  F.  5 
6-pdr.  R  P. 

3  18-ln.  W  T,  5  3-ln.  R  F. 

4  18-in.  W  T,  4  4-ln.  R  F. 

3  18-in.  W  T,  5  3-ln.  R  F. 

4  18-ln.  W  T.  4  4-in.  R  F. 
18-ln.  W  T.  2  3-ln.  R  F,  5 
6-pdr.  B  F. 

4  21-ln.  W  T.  4  4-ln.  R  F. 
4  18-ln.  W  T,  4  4-in.  R  F. 
,  4  18-ln.  W  T,  4  4-ln.  R  F. 
.  2  18-ln.  W  T,  2  3-ln.  R  F,  6 

6-pdr.  R  F. 
4  21-Tn.  W  T,  4  4-ln.  R  P. 
18-ln.  W  T,  2  3-ln.  R  F,  5 
6-pdr.  R  F. 

18-ln.  W  T,  4  4-ln.  R  F. 
18-ln.  W  T.  5  3-ln.  R  F. 
18-ln.  W  T.  4  4-in.  R  F. 
18-ln.  W  T,  4  4-ln.  R  F. 
18-ln.  W  T,  5  31n.  R  F. 
3  18  in.  W  T,  5  3  in.  R  P. 
3  18-ln.  W  T.  6  3-in.  R  F. 
18-ln.  W  T,  2  3-in.  R  F.  8 
6-pdr.  R  F. 

)8-ln.  W  T,  2  3-In.  R  F,  6 
6-pdr.  R  F. 

21-In.  W  T,  4  4-ln.  R  F. 
3  18-ln.  W  T,  5  3-ln.  R  F. 
,  3  18-ln.  W  T.  5  3-ln.  R  F. 
,  3  18-ln.  W  T,  5  3-in.  R  F. 
18-ln.  W  T,  5  3-ln.  R  F. 
18-ln.  W  T,  7  6-pdr.  R  F. 
18-ln.  W  T,  5  3-ln.  R  F. 
18-ln.  W  T,  5  3-in.  R  F. 
18-ln.  W  T.  4  4-ln.  R  F. 
18-tn.  W  T,  7  6-pdr.  R  P. 
18-ln.  W  T,  5  3-ln.  R  F. 
18-in.  W  T,  4  4-ln.  R  F. 
18-ia.  W  T,  4  4-ta.  R  F. 
18-ln.  W  T,  4  4-in.  R  F. 
18-in.  W  T.  5  3-ln.  R  F. 
18-ln.  W  T.  5  3-ln.  R  F. 
18-ln.  WT,  2  3-ln.  R  F,  5 
6-pdr.  R  F. 

3  18-in.  W  T,  5  3-ln.  R  F. 

2  18-ln.  W  T,  2  3-in.  R  F,  5 
6-pdr.  R  F. 

4  21-in.  W  T.  4  4-ln.  R  F. 
18-ln.  W  T,  2  3-ln.  R  F,  5 
6-pdr.  R  F. 

3  18-ln.  W  T,  5  3-ln.  R  F. 

3  18-in.  W  T,  5  3-in.  R  F. 
,  3  18-ln.  W  T,  5  3-in.  R  F. 

4  21-ln.  W  T,  4  4-ln.  R  F. 
4  21-ln.  W  T,  4  4-ln.  R  F. 
4  21-ln.  W  T,  4  4-ln.  R  F. 

.  3  18-ln.  W  T,  5  3-in.  R  F. 

18-in.  W  T,  5  3-in.  R  F. 

18-ln.  W  T,  2  3-in.  R  F,  5 

6-pdr.  R  F. 
,  3  18-in.  W  T,  6  3-ln.  R  F. 

3  18-in.  W  T,  5  3-in.  R  F. 
18-in.  W  T,  2  3-in.  R  F,  6 
6-pdr.  R  F. 

21-in.  W  T,  4  4-ln.  R  F. 

4  21-ln.  W  T,  4  4-ln.  R  F. 
4  21-ln.  W  T,  4  4-ln.  R  F. 

18-ln.  W  T,  5  3-ln.  R  F. 

18-ln.  W  T,  5  3-in.  R  F. 

18-ln.  W  T,  2  3-ln.  R  F,  8 

6-pdr.  R  F. 
4  21-ln.  W  T,  4  4-ln.  R  F. 
4  18-in.  W  T,  4  4-ln.  R  F. 

18-hi.  W  T,  2  3-ln.  R  F,  6 

6-pdr.  R  F. 


*  Under  construction  or  contracted  for.    t  Contract  price  of  hull  and  machinery. 

Note — Destroyers  Nos.  69  to  74,  inclusive,  have  been  authorized.    Design  in  course  of  preparation- 


Vessels  of"  United  States  Navy  in   Coinmisslon. 
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Submarines  designated  a8  follows:  A-2,  A-3,  A-4,  A-5,  A-6,  A-7,  B-1,  B-2,  B-3,  C-1,  C-2,  C-3,  C-4,  C-5, 
D-1,  D-2,  D-3,  E-1,  E-2,  F-1,  F-2,  F-3,  G-1,  G-2.  G-3,  G-4,  H-1,  H-2,  H-3,  K-1,  K-2,  K-3,  K-4,  K-5.  K-6, 
K-7,  K-8.  1^1,  L-2,  L-3,  L-4,  L-5,  L-6.  1^1.  L-8,  L-9,  L-10,  L-11.  M-1,  N-1,  N-2,  N-3,  N-4,  N-5.  N-6.  N-7. 
and  Schley.    Nos.  60  to  77  have  been  authorized. 

DATES    OF    FUTURE    RETIREMENTS    OF    REAR-ADMIRALS. 

The  following  are  the  datea  of  future  retirements  of  Rear-Admlrals  (named  in  the  order  of  their  rank) 
now  on  the  active  list  for  age  limit  under  the  law:  Thomas  B.  Howard.  August  10,  1916;  Austin  M.  Knight, 
December  16,  1916;  Bradley  A.  Fialie,  June  13,  1916;  James  M.  Helm,  December  16,  1917;  Cameron  McR. 
Wlnslow,  July  29,  1916;  Nathaniel  R.  Usher,  April  7,  1917;  Franlt  F.  Fletcher,  November  23,  1917;  Wythe 
M.  Parks,  September  8,  1918;  William  B.  Caperton,  June  30,  1917;  Walter  F.  Worthington,  March  8,  1917; 
Clifford  J.  Boush,  August  13,  1916;  Henry  T.  Mayo,  December  8,  1918;  Benjamin  Tappan,  April  12,  1918; 
Charles  F.  Pond,  October  26,  1918;  Waiter  McLean,  July  30.  1917;  De  Witt  CoHman,  November  28,  1916; 
Reynold  T.  Hail.  November  5,  1920;  William  F.  Fullam,  October  20,  1917;  Albert  G.  Wlnterhalter,  October 
5,  1918;  Augustus  F.  Fechteier,  September  1,  1919;  Albert  Gleaves,  January  1,  1920;  Herbert  O.  Dunn, 
May  29,  1919;  Albert  W.  Grant,  April  14,  1918;  William  S.  Benson.  September  25,  1917. 

The  active  list  of  the  Navy  comprises  3,421  commissioned  and  408  warrant  officers,  not  Including  876 
at  the  Naval  Academy.  There  are  854  commissioned  and  134  warrant  officers  on  the  retired  list.  The  en- 
listed strength  allowed  by  law  is  51,500  men  and  apprentice  seamen. 

MARINE  CORPS.     For  details  see  Index  for  "United  States  Marine  Corps." 


VESSELS    OF    UNITED    STATES    NAVY    IN    COMMISSION. 

Corrected  to  November  1,  1915. 
atlantic  fleet. 
Admiral  Frank  F.  Fletcher,  Commander-ln-Chief. 
Wyoming,  B.  Ist  L.  (Flagship  of  Admiral  Fletcher).  Capt.  Thoa.  Snowdea, 

FIRST    DIVISION. 

Vice-Admiral  Henry  T.  Mayo,  Commander. 


Arkansas,  B.  1st  L.  (Flagship  of  Vlce-Admlral  Mayo). 

Capt.  W.  R.  Shoemaker. 
Delaware,  B.  1st  L.     Capt.  W.  A.  GUI. 


New  York,  B.  1st  L.     Capt.  H.  Rodman. 
Texas,  B.  1st  L.    Capt.  John  Hood. 


SECOiro    DIVISION. 

Rear-Admiral  Augustus  F.  Fechteier,  Commander. 


Michigan,  B.  2d  L.     Capt.  A.  P.  Nlblack. 
South  Carolina,  B.  2d  L.     Capt.  S.  S.  Roblson. 
Utah,  B.  1st  L.     Capt.  A.  S.  Halstead. 


Florida,  B.  1st  L.  (Flagship  of  Rear-Admlral  Fech- 
teier).    Capt.  H.  P.  Jones. 
Kansas.  B.  2a  L.    Capt.  H.  F.  Bryan. 

THIRD    DIVISION. 

Rear-Admlral  De  Witt  Coitman,  Commander. 

Virginia,  B.  2d  L.  (Flagship  of  Rear-Admlral  Coff-  |  Nebraska,  B.  2d  L.     Capt.  G.  H.  Bmrage. 

man).     Capt.  R.  H.  Jackson.  New  Jersey,  B.  2d  L.     Capt.  J.  L.  Jayne. 

Georgia,  B.  2d  L.     Capt.  J.  W.  Oman.  I  Rhode  Island,  B.  2d  L.     Capt.  W.  M.  Crose. 

FOURTH   DIVISION. 

Rear-Admlral  Herbert  O.  Dunn,  Commander. 
Louisiana,    B.    2d    L.    (Flagship    of     Rear-Admiral  i  Minnesota,  B.  2d  L.     Capt.  C.  B.  Morgan. 

Dunn).     Capt.  G.  F.  Cooper.  New  Hampshire,  B.  2d  L.     Capt.  E.  A.  Andersoa 

Connecticut,  B.  2d  L.     Capt.  K.  H.  Durell.  I  Vermont,  B.  2d  L.     Comdr.  G.  L.  P.  Stone. 

CRUISER   SQUADRON. 

Rear-Admiral  William  B.  Caperton,  Commander. 


Washington,  A.  C.  (Flagship  of  llear-Admlral  Caper- 
ton).    Lieut.  Comdr.  W.  McDowell. 
Castine,  Tender.     Comdr.  J.  F.  Carter. 
Des  Moines,  C.  3d  C.     Comdr.  J.  R.  Y.  Blakely. 
Kearsage,  B.  2d  L.     Comdr.  L.  R.  de  Steigver. 
Kentucky,  B.  2d  L.     Comdr.  D.  E.  Dismukes. 
Machia.s.  G.  B.     Comdr.  A.  W.  Marshall. 
Marietta,  G.  B.     Comdr.  W.  P.  Scott. 


Montana,  A.  C.     Comdr.  C.  Wells. 
Nashville,  G.  B.     Comdr.  P.  N.  Olmstead. 
North  Carolina,  A.  C.     Lieut.-Comdr.  J.  J.  Hyland- 
Fetre!   G.  B.     Lieut.  H.  F.  Emerson. 
Sacramento,  G.  a.     Comdr.  R.  C.  Bulmer. 
Tennessee,  A.  C.     Capt.  B.  C.  Decker. 
Wheeling,  G.  B.     Comdr.  C.  J.  Lang. 


TORPEDO   FLOTILLA. 

Rear-Admlral  Albert  Gleaves,  Flotilla  Commander. 


Ammen 

Burrows 

Fanning 

Jouett 

Nicholson 

Perkins 

Sterett 

Ayiwin 

Cassin 

Flusser 

Lamson 

O'Brien 

Preston 

Terry 

Baich 

Cummlngs 

Henley 

McCall 

Parker 

Reid 

Trippe 
Walke 

Beale 

Downe^i 

Jar  vis 

McDougal 

Patterson 

Roe 

Benham 

Drayton 

Jenkins 

Monaghan 

Paulding 

Smith 

Warrington 

MINING    AND    MINE    SWEEPING    DIVISION. 


San  Francisco,  M.  D.  S. 

Baltimore,  Mine  Planter. 

Dubuque,  G.  B.     Lieut.-Comdr.  L.  R.  Sargent. 

Ontario,  Tug.     Chf.  Bosn.  E.  V.  Sanstrom 


Comdr.  R.  R.  Belknap. 
Comdr.  F.  H.  Clark. 


Patapsco,  Tug.     Chf.  Bosn.  R.  Rohange. 
Patuxent,  Tug.     Chf.  Bosn.  F.  Muller. 
Sonoma,  Tug.     Chf.  Bosn.  K.  Rundijulst. 


AUXILIARY   DIVISION. 


Vestal  (repair  ship) 
Brutus  (collier) 
Celtic  (supply  ship) 


Lebanon  (ammunition  ship) 

Mars  (collier) 
Solace  (hospital  ship) 


Vulcan  (collier) 
Yankton  (tender) 


Culgoa  (supply  ship) 
Hector  (collier) 
Jupiter  (fuel  ship) 

ATLANTIC    RESERVE    FLEET. 
Rear-Admlral  James  M.  Helm,  Commander-in-Chief. 
Alabama,  B.  2d  L.  (Flagship  of  Rear-Admlral  Helm),  i  North  Dakota,  B.  1st  L.    Lieut.  I.  F.  Dortch. 
Lieut.  J.  J.  McCracken.  Ohio,  B.  2d  L.     Comdr.  Lieut.  J.  A.  Fletcher, 

Illinois,  B.  2d  L.    Comdr.  F.  A.  Traut.  Wisconsin,  8,  2(3  L.    Lieut.  8.  L.  H.  Hazard. 

Missouri,  B.  2d  L.     Comdr.  C.  F.  Preston,  1 
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PACIFIC    FLEET. 
Admiral  Cameron  McR.  Wlnslow,  Commander-in-Chief. 


San  Diego,  A.  C.   (Flagship  of  Admiral  Wlnslow). 

Capt.  A.  H.  Robertson. 
Annapolis,  G.  B.     Comdr.  A.  G   Kavanash 
Chattanooga   (..  3d  C.     Comdr.  T.  J.  Senn. 
Cleveland,  C.  3d  C.     Comdr.  G.  W.  Williams 


Denver,  C.  3d  C.     Comdr.  M.  E  Trencb. 
Maryland,  A.  C      Capt  S  E  W.  KltteUe. 
New  Orleans,  C.  3d  C.     Comdr.  E.  H.  CampbeU. 
Raleigh,  C  3d  C.     Comdr.  C.  D.  Steams. 
Yorktown,  G.  B.     Comdr.  W.  H.  Standley. 


Hopkins 
Hull 


TORPEDO   FLOTILLA. 

Commander  Frederic  N.  Freeman,  Flotilla  Commander. 

I  Lawrence  I  Perry  I  Stewart 

I  Paul  Jones  |  Preble  iTruxton 


[Whipple 


Glacier  (supply  ship) 


FLEET   AUXILIARrES 

1  Iroquois  (tug)  | Justin  (collier)  ISatum  (collier) 

PACIFIC    RESERVE    FLEET. 
Rear-Admlral  William  F.  Fullam,  Commander-in-Chief. 

South  Dakota,  A.  C.  (Flagship  of  Rear-Admlral  Ful-  /  Colorado,  A.  C.     Lieut.  Comdr.  R  M.  Grlswold, 

lam).     Comdr.  C.  M.  To'.er.  Milwaukee,  C.  1st  C.     Lleut.-Comdr.  M.  H.  Simons. 

Albany,  C   3d  C.     Lieut.  G.  A.  Alexander.  Pittsburgh,  A.  C.     Lieut  A.  K.  Atkins. 

Charleston,  C   Ist  C.     Comdr.  G.  B.  Bradshaw.  |  West  Virginia,  A.  C.     Lieut.  S.  C.  Loomls. 

ASIATIC   FLEET. 
Admiral  Albert  G.  Wlnterhalter,  Commander-in-Chief. 

FIRST   DIVISION. 

Saratoga,  C.   1st  C.   (Flagship  of  Admiral  Winter-  I  Cincinnati,  C.  3d  C.     Comdr.  C.  C.  Fewel. 
halter).     Comdr.  S.  E.  Moses.  I  Galveston,  C.  3d  C.     Comdr.  E.  S.  Kellogg. 

SECOND   DIVISION. 


Flcano,  G.  B.     Lieut. -Comdr.  L.  Coxe. 
Helena,  G.  B.     Comdr.  W.  D.  Brotherton. 
Monocacy,  G.  B.     Lieut.  A.  F.  Carter. 
Palos,  G.  B.     Lieut.  S.  W.  Cake. 


Callao,  G.  B.     Ensign  J.  B.  Tlmberlake. 


Quiros,  G.  B.  Lieut.  (J.  G  )  B.  A.  Strait. 
Samar,  G.  B.  Lieut.  (J.  G.)  S.  W.  King. 
Villalobos,  G.  B.     Lieut.  N.  H.  Goss. 


THIRD    DIVISION. 

I  Wilmington,  G.  B. 


Lieut.  R.  R.  Mann. 


Dale 


VESSELS    OF  TORPEDO   FLOTILLA. 

iBainbridge  IBarry  IChauncey 

FLEET  AtntlLIARIES. 


IDecatur 


Monterey  (monitor)  IPiscataqua  (tug)  |Nanshan  (collier)  IWompatuck  (tug) 

For  complete  list  and  stations  of  United  States  Naval  Vessels  see  "Monthly  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  List 
and  Directory,"  which  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C, 
at  10  cents  per  copy. 

Abbreviations:  A.  C. — Armored  Cruiser.  B.  1st  L. — Battleship,  first  line.  B.  2d  L. — Battleship,  sec- 
ond Una.  C.  1st  C. — Cruiser,  first  class.  C.  2d  C. — Cruiser,  second  class.  C.  3d  C. — Cruiser,  third  class. 
C  G.  B.- — Converted  gunboat.  Des. — Destroyer.  G.  B.- — Gunboat.  M. — Monitor.  Mer.  Com. — Mer- 
chant complement.    T.  B. — Torpedo  boat.     Sta.  Ship — Station  ship.     R.  S. — Receiving  ship. 


NAVAL    MILITIA. 

The  Naval  Militia  is  now  organized  in  twenty-one  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  follows: 


Com- 

War- 

Pet- 

.State. 

mls'd 

rant 

ty 

Men 

To- 

Commanding Officer. 

oris. 

Offs. 

OKs 

tal 

California 

56 

9 

144 

582 

791 

Capt.  Geo.  W.  Bauer. 

Connecticut .... 

18 

3 

70 

234 

325 

Com.  E.  Hill,  Jr. 

D   of  Columbia. 

10 

0 

102 

140 

262 

Com.  J.  A.  Dempf. 

Florida 

11 

1 

29 

33 

74 

Lieut.-Com.  G.  B.  Graham. 

Illinois 

41 

0 

137 

444 

622 

Capt.  E.  A.  Evers. 

Louisiana 

24 

1 

80 

274 

379 

Com.  J.  W.  Bostick. 

Maine      

10 
16 

0 

2 

35 
39 

149 

112 

194 
169 

Lieut.-Com.  R.  K.  Dyer. 

Maryland 

Com.  R.  Robinson. 

Ma.ssachusetts.. . 

44 

0 

177 

417 

638 

Capt.  D.  M.  Goodridge. 

Michigan 

34 

0 

94 

305 

433 

Com.  J.  T.  Lewis,  1st  Bat.;  Com.  G.  T.  Stephenson,  2d  Bat. 

Minnesota 

16 

0 

60 

149 

225 

Com.  Guy  A.  Eaton. 

Missouri 

15 

0 

50 

184 

249 

Com.  G.  F.  Schwartz. 

New  Jersey 

23 

1 

72 

347 

443 

Com.  E.  M.  Peters,  1st  Bat  ;   Com.  A.  De  Unger,  2d  Bat. 

New  York 

81 

0 

200 

1,181 

1,462 

Com.  R.  P.  Forshew. 

North  Carolina.. 

32 

6 

92 

240 

370 

Capt.  C.  D.  Bradham. 

Ohio 

18 

0 

67 

171 

256 

Com.  A.  F.  NicKlett.  1st  Bat.;  Com.  E.  J.  Kelly,  2d  Bat. 

15 
11 

1 
0 

56 
45 

141 

125 

213 
181 

Lieut.-Com.  G.  F.  Blair. 

Penii.sylvania.  .  . 

Com.  T.  T.  Nelson,  Jr. 

Rhode  Island .  .  , 

13 

2 

36 

176 

227 

Com.  W.  C.  Bliss. 

South  Carolina. . 

8 

0 

14 

89 

111 

Lieut  -Com.  H.  W.  Crouch. 

Washington 

14 

0 

53 

261 

328 

Capt.  W.  F.  Andrews. 

Wisconsin    ...    . 

13 

0 

21 

92 

126 

Lieut.-Com.  Theo.  W.  Werder. 

Total 

,     523 

26 

1,673 

5,846 

8,068 

The  following  vessels  have  been  assigned  to  the  various  Naval  Militia:  Adams,  Aileen,  Amphitrite,  Bos- 
ton, Chicago,  Don  Juan  de  Austria,  Dorothea,  Dupont,  Elfrida,  Essex,  Farragut,  Foote,  Fox,  Gloucester, 
Goldsborough,  Gopher,  Granite  State,  Hawk,  Huntress,  Isla  de  Luzon,  Mackenzie,  Marblehead,  Mont- 
gomery, Rodgers,  Sandoval,  Somers.  Stranger,  Sylvia,  Vlcksburg,  Vixen,  Wasp,  Wolverine,  Yantic. 

All  matters  relating  to  the  Naval  Militia  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  who  transacts  all  business  with  the  Naval  Militia  through  the  Governors  and  Adjutants-General 
(or  Quartermasters-General)  of  the  States.  The  officer  in  the  Navy  Department,  Washington,  having 
Charge  of  Naval  Militia  matters  la  Cant.  F.  B.  Bassett,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N. 


7'Ae  Navy. 
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THE    NAVY— Ccminued. 


DIMENSIONS.    COAL   SUPPLY,    ARMOR.    AND    COMPLEMENT. 


VESSELS. 


Alabama  .... 

Albany 

Alert 

Amphltrlte. .  . 
Annapolis. .  .  . 

Arizona* 

Arkansas . . .  • 
Baltimore  .  . . 
Birmingham. . 

Boston 

BroolUyn .... 

Buffalo 

Bushnell.  . .  . 
CaUtornia*. . . 

Callao 

Castlne 

Charleston . . . 
Chattanooga . 

Chester 

Cheyenne  (1). 

Chicago 

Cincinnati .  . . 
Cleveland. . .  . 
Colorado  . . .  . 
Columbia.  . . . 
Concord ...  . 
Connecticut.  . 
Delaware  .. . . 

Denver 

Des  Molnea . . 
Dixie 


■o 
«  . 
o  » 


Ft.  In 

368  0 

346 

177 

259 

168 

600 

554 

327 

420 

277 

400 

391 

300 

600 

115 

204 

424 

292 

420 

252 

325 

300 

292 

502 

412 

230 

450 

510 

292 

292 

391 


Ft.  In. 
72  2 
43 
32 
55 
36 
97 
93 
48 
47 
42 
64 
48 
45 
97 
17  10 


3 


Dolphin 240     0 

Don  Juan  de  Austria  2 10     0 

Dubuque lit  ,9 

Elcano    i?7  11 

Florida 510     0 

Fulton 216 

Galveston 292 

General  Alava 212 

Georgia 4o5 

Hancock 450 

Helena    2oO 

Idaho* 600 

Illinois 368 

Indiana    348 

Iowa 360 

iris 310 

Isla  de  Luzon    .  .         192 

Kansas 4o0 

Kearsarge    368 

Kentucky 368 

Lebanon |249 

Louisiana 450 

Machias 204 

Maine 388 

Marblehead  .    .    .      257 

Marietta 174 

Maryland 502 

Massachusetts  .    .      34S 

Melville 400 

Miantonomoh 260 

Michigan 450 

Milwaukee 424 

Minneapolis 412 

Minnesota 450 

Mississippi* 600 

Missouri   388 

Mohican 216 

Monadnock 259 

Monocacy 160 

Montana 502 

Monterey 236 

Montgomery 257 

Nashville 220 

Nebraska 435 


32 
66 
44 
47 
50 
48 
42 
44 
69 
58 
36 


76  10 

85 

44 


44 

48 

32 


Ft.  In. 
23 
16  10 

13  0 

14  6 
12  5 
28  10 
28  6 
20  0 
16  9 
16  10 
24  0 
19 
15 
30 

6 
12 
22 
15 
16 
12 
19 
18 
15 
24 
22 
14 
24 


a  d 
30. 


5 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
9 
9 
6 
0 
0 
9 
1 
6 
0 
6 

26  11 
15  9 
15  9 
19  11 


■9° 


4-21 
2-21 


2-21 


32 

35 

26 

88 

35 

44 

29 

76 

45 

40 

97 

72 

69 

72 

39 

30 

76  10 

72  2 

72  2 

37  4 

76  10 

32 

72 


37 

34 

69 

69 

54 

55 

80 

66 

58 

76  10 

97 


14 

12 
12 
10 
28 
13 
15 
11 
23 
24 
9 
30 
23 
24 
24 
24 
12 
24 
23 
23 
17 
24 
12 

23  10 
14  6 


2-21 


ARMOR, 


2-21 


72 
37 
55 
24 
72  10 
59  0 
37  0 
38 
76  2 


12 
24 
24 
20 
14 
24 
22 
22 
24 
30 
23 
16 
14 
2 
25 

14  10 
14  6 
11  0 
2»  9 


0 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 
11 
6 
6 
5 
0 


Tons. 
■  1,447 

747 

197 

271 

225 

t2,322 

2,691 

1,064 

1,250 

428 

1,350 

1,375 

t660 

t2,200 

33 

280 
1,500 

703 
1,250 

381 

890 

577 

703 
1.8282-18 
1,525 

354 
2,452  4-21 
2.6682-21 

703 

703 
1.075 

265 

210 

200 

94 

2.500 

t234 

703 

240 

1.967 

2,428 

300 

t2.200 

1.275 

1.500 

1,643 

300 

195 

2.388 

1.640 

1,620 

188 

2,389 

280 

1,860 

335 

241 

2,024 

1,487 

t900 

260 

2,380 

1,650 

1.400 

2,364 

t2,200 

1,887 

158 

386 

13 

2,014 

233 

340 

400 

1,92314-21 


In 
16.5 


In. 
14 


5M 


5to6 


4-21 


1-18 
1-18 
4-14 


11 


10 


11 


11 


4-21 
1-18 
1-18 

4-2  i 


2-18 


2-18 
3-18 


2-21 


4-21 


2-18 


« 


In. 
15 


11.5 


In 
3to4 


12 


12 


11 


p*ROTEC- 
TIVE 

Deck. 


2M 


3 

2&1 


1  5 

1  5 

2  5 
2&1 

4 
4 


15 


2&1 
2&1 


10 


14 
15 
17 


11 


12 


4-21 
6" 


11 


6  5 
15 


11.5 
12 


15 
17 
15 


10 
15 
15 

io 


In. 

2M 
3 


2  5 

3H 

3  6 


5-16 
2 

'A 


2&1 
3 


COMrLE- 
MENT. 


1  5 
I 

1^- 
2.5 


H 


5-16 


12 


2  5 
3 
5 
5 


4 
7-16 


34 
19 

5 
23 
11 
55 
68 
30 
16 
17 
41 
12 

6 
56 

2 
11 
36 
19 
16 
13 
32 
20 
19 
41 
28 

8 
57 
52 

19 
19 
15 


2H 
2% 

i.5 

3 

2ii 
2H 

3' 
5-16 

2 
5-16 


10 


12 


12 

7  5 


11 


12 


10 


12 

ii"5 


10 


1.5 

2% 

i'A 

1.5 
2 

2.5 
3 


7-10 
3^' 


2  5 


2 
3 

5-16 

5-16 

3 


Type  of  Engines. 


787 
465 
177 
962 
822 
308 
308 
349 

129 


T.  S  ,  V.  T   E. 
T.  S,  V.  T    E. 
S.  S.,  H    C. 
T.  S.,  I.  C 
S.  S..  V   T.  E. 
4-Screw  Turbine. 
4-Sciew  Turbine. 
S.  H.  T   E 
S  .  V   T   E 
S  .  V    T    E. 
S  ,  V    T    E 
S  ,  V.  T.  E 
S.,  Turbine. 
4-Screw  Turbine 
T.  S,  C.  I. 
T.  S,  V   T   E 
T   S.,  V   T   E 
T.  S.,  V   T.  E. 
4-Screw  Turbine. 
V  T   E. 
H.  T.  E. 
V 
V. 
V 
V 
H 


662 
333 
109 
172 
136 
860 
981 
353 
340 
328 
540 
171 
1''5 
,000 
29 
143 
634 
308 
340 

158T.  S 
445  T.  S 
341  T.  S 
308  T.  S. 


T.  S 

T.  S. 
T.  S. 
T.  S 
T  S 
T  S. 
T.  S. 

s.  s 


3.  S..  V   C 


6 
52 

6 
19 

9 
52 
12 
10 
56 
34 
34 
35 
15 

8 
41 
39 
35 

4i 
10 
41 
13 
11 
41 
34 
15 
16 
49 
36 
33 
41 
56 
47 

5 
14 

2 
40 
19 
20 
11 
49 


T 

T. 

T. 

T 

T 

T 
V.  T 
V.  T. 
V  T. 
.  V.  T.  E 
V.  T.  E. 


E. 

E. 

E 

E 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 


S.  S.,  H.  C. 
T.  S.,  V.  T   E. 


129 

149 

97 

890 

165„.  „. 
308  T.  S 


88 
888 
215 
173 
,000 
647 
619 
546 
127 
134 
815 
618 
616 

60 
815 
143 
772 


S.  S., 


4-Screw  Turbine. 
S.  S.,  Diesel. 

V  T   E. 
V.  T.  E. 

T.  S.,  V  T  E. 
S.  S,  V.  T.  E. 
-.  _.,  V  T.  E. 
4-Screw  Turbine. 
T.  S.  V  T  E. 
V.  T.  E. 

V  T 
V.  C. 
H.  T 
V.  T 
V.  T  E. 
V.  T.  E. 
V.  T.  E. 

V  T   E. 

V  T. 


T.  S., 
T.  S, 
S.  S.. 
T.  S., 
T.  S, 
T.  S., 
T.  S, 
S.  S., 
T  S, 
T.  S, 
T.  S., 


E. 


E. 
E. 


V.  T.  E. 


258  T.  S.,  V  T  E. 
T.  S  .  V  T  E. 
T.  3.,  V.  T  E. 
T.  3.,  V.  T.  E. 
S.  S.,  Turbine. 
T.  S..  I.  C. 
T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 
T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 
T.  3.,  V.  T.  E. 
T.  S.,  V.T.  E. 
4-Screw  Turbine. 
T.  3.,  V.  T   E 


134 
787 
671 
277 
164 
758 
634 
500 
815 
1,000 
754 
110 
210 
45 
821 
215 
232 
167 
857 


T.  3.,  H.  T.  E. 
T.  3..  V.  C. 
T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 
T.  3.,  V.  T.  E. 
T.  3.,  V.  T.  E. 
T.  3.,  V.  Q.  E. 
T.  3.,  V.  T.  E. 


*  Under  construction,    t  Tons  ol  luel  oil.     (1)  Monitor  lormerly  named  Wyoming. 
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THE   NAVY — Continued. 


DIMENSIONS.    COAL   SUPPLY,    ARMOR.   AND   COMPLEMENT. 


Vessels. 


•a 

cj    . 
bceS 


P   31 

■s  a. 

CO  * 

Q 


Armor. 


Protec- 
tive 
Deck. 


it 


Comple- 
ment. 


Type  of  Engines. 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire .  . . . 

New  Jersey 

New  Orleans 

Newport 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Olympla 

Oregon 

Ozark  (2) 

Paducah 

Palos 

Pampanga 

Panther 

Pennaylvanla* 

Petrel 

Pittsburgh 

Pompey 

Prairie 

Princeton 

Prometheus 

Quiros 

Rainbow 

Raleigh 

Ranger 

Rhode  Island 

Sacramento 

Salem 

San  Diego  (6) 

Sandoval 

San  Francisco 

Saratoga  (5) 

Severn 

Solace 

South  Carolina .  . . . 

South  Dakota 

St.  Louis 

Tacoma 

Tallahassee  (3) 

Tennessee 

Terror 

Texas    

Tonopah  (4) 

Transport  No.  1* . . 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vestal 


Vesuvius 

Vlcksburg 

VlUalobos 

Virginia 

Washington.  . 
West  Virginia. 
Wheeling.  .  . . 
Wilmington.  . . 
Wisconsin  . . . 
Wyoming  .  . . 
Yorktown 


Ft.  In. 

575     0 

460 

425 

346 

168 

565 

502 

510 

388 

575 

340 

348 

252 

174 

160 

115 

304 

600 

181 

502 

234 

391 

168 

450 

137 

226 

300 

177 

435 

210 

420 

502 

110 

310 

380 

175 

361 

450 

502 

424 

292 

252 

502 

259 

565 

252 

460 

510 

450 

450 

252 

168 
148 
435 
502 
502 
174 
250 
368 
554 
230 


Ft.  In 

95     2 

76  10 

76     2 

43     9 

36     0 

95 

72  10 

85 

72 

95 

53 

69 

50 

35 

24 

17  10 

40     8 

97 

31 

69 

33 

48 

36 

60 

22 

41 

42 

32 

76 

40  10" 

47      1 

69     6 

15     6 

49     3 

64   10 

37     0 

44 

80 

69 

66 
O!  44 
0  50 
0   72  10 

55     6 

95 

50 

61 

88 

76  10 

60     0 


Ft.  In 
28     6 

24  6 
23  9 
16  10 
12  2 
28     6 

25  0 

26  11 
23 
28 
21 
24 
12 
12 

2 

e 

15 

28  10 
11  6 
24 

15  10 
20     9 


26 

36 
23 

76 
72 
69 
34 
40 
72 
_  93 
0   36 


12 
26 

7 
17 
18 
13 
23 
11 
16 
24 

5 
20 
23 
16 
22 
24 
24 
22 
15 
12 
25 
14 
28 
12 

19   10 
28     6 
24 
26 


10 

12 
7 
23 
25 
24 
12 
9 
23 
28 
14 


Tons. 

t2.000 

2,592 

1,946 

767 

237 

2,850 

2,014 

2,676 

2,277 

t2,000 

1,136 

1,425 

344 

246 

13 

33 

675 

t2.322 

213 

1.828 

200 

1,300 

239 

1,576 

78 

1.139 

571 

178 

1,983 

414 

1.250 

2,024 

16 

678 

1,334 

43 

1,000 

2,200 

2,024 

1,500 

703 

355 

1,762 

285 

2,892 

388 

1 1,200 

2,520 

2,428 

1,648 

132 

239 

65 

1.924 

1,762 

2,024 

241 

300 
1,413 
2,641 

341 


4-21 
4-21 
4-21 


In. 


In. 


In 


9 
11 


12 

12 


In. 

3 
3 
3 


2-21 
2-18 
4-21 


3-18 


11 


4-21 


2-18 


4-21 


12 


12 


In. 

3 
3 


2.5 


15 
10 


4M 
3 


2-21 
2-18 


5to6 


4-21 


2-21 
4-21 


11 


6.5 


12 


6H 


12 
6.5 


2 

2?i 
1 


10 


10 


10 
9 
11.5 


11 


2-18 
1-21 


4-21 
4-21 
2-18 


1-18 
2-21 


11 
5 
6 


16.5 


10 


12 


12 
9 
6  5 


14 


11 


10 


*A 


5-16 
1  5 


2  5 


3 

4 
3 

2&1 


1.5 

2 
3 


10 

7 


15 


»/8 


3 
I 

2 

Vi 
1  5 
1.5 

IM 


1  5 


5-16 
2 


V» 


52 

41 

40 

24 

11 

55 

40 

52 

41 

52 

30 

35 

13 

9 

2 

2 

8 

55 

8 

41 

15 

12 

11 

8 

2 

12 

20 

8 

40 

8 

16 

41 

2 

24 

25 

17 
51 
41 
36 
19 
13 
40 
14 
55 
13 
13 
52 
41 
2 


11 

2 
40 
40 
41 

9 
10 
34 
55 


860  2-Screw  Turbine. 
841  T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 
772  T  S,  V.  T.  E. 
342 T.  S,  V.  T.  E. 
108  S.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 
970  T  S  ,  V.  T.  E. 
821  T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 
892  Twin  Screw  TuT. 
779T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 
860 T.  S,  V.  T.  E. 
454  T.  S,  V.  T.  E. 
605 T.  S,  V.T.  E. 
158  T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 
149 T.  S,  V.  T.  E. 
45T.  S  .  V.  C. 

29 

199  S.  S..  V.  T.  E. 
860  4-Screw  Turbine. 
126  S.  S.,  H.  C. 
787 T.  S,  V.  T.  E. 
106S.  S,  V.  T.  E. 

S.  S  ,  V.  T.  E. 

S.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 

T.  S..  V.  T.  E. 

S.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 

S.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 

T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 

S.  S.,  H.  C. 

T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 

T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 

2-Screw  Turbine. 

T.  S..  V.  T.  E. 


8 


172 
130 
199 

54 
174 
297 
131 
772 
160 
340 
787 

20 
319 
473 
266 

91 
818 
787 
634 
308 
158 
816 
164 
970 
158 

"888 

815 

34 

47 

128 
54 
772 
816 
78' 
129 
189 
647 
981 
162 


T.  S.,  H.  T.  E. 
T.  S..  V.  T.  E. 
Sail  Power. 
3.  S..  V.  T.  E. 
~     V.  T.  E. 

V.  T.  E. 

V.  T.  E. 

V.  T.  E. 

V.T.  E. 

V.  T.  E. 

I.  C. 
..  -,  ,  V.  T  E. 
T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 
S.  S..  V.  T.  E. 
4-SQrew  Turbine. 
T.  S  ,  V.  T  E. 
T.  S..  V.  T.  E. 


T.  S., 
T.  S., 
T.  S 
T   S, 

s.  s., 

T.  S., 
T.  S, 
T.  S 


T.  S., 


S.  S.,  V. 
H  T.  E 
T  S  ,  V 
T.  S,  V 
T.  S,  V 
T.  S,  V 
T.  S  ,  V 
T.  S 


V.  T. 
T 


E. 
E. 

E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 


4-Screw  Turbine. 
T.  S.,  H.  T.  E. 


(2)  Monitor  formerly  named  Arkansas.  (3)  Monitor  formerly  named  Florida.  (4)  Monitor  formerly 
named   Nevada.     (5)  Cruiser  formerly  named  New  York.     (6)  Armored  cruiser  formerly  named  California. 

Abbreviations:  C.  I. — Compound  inverted.  T.  S. — Twin  screws.  V.  T.  E. — Vertical  triple  expan- 
sion. H.  C. — Horizontal  compound.  I.  C. — Inclined  compound.  S.  S.- — Single  screw.  H  T.  E. — Hori- 
zontal triple  expansion.     V.  C. — Vertical  compound      V.  Q.  E. — Vertical  quadruple  expansion 

Note — Battleships  Nos.  43  and  44  have  been  authorized      Design  In  course  of  preparation. 

The  origin  of  the  Navy  Department  may  be  said  to  date  from  October  13,  1775,  when  Congress  author- 
ized the  equipment  of  two  cruisers,  mounting  respectively  10  and  14  guns.  Before  the  end  of  that  year 
15  more  vessels  of  from  20  to  36  guns  were  authorized.  The  affairs  of  the  Navy  were  at  that  time  intrusted 
to  a  "Maritime  Committee."  In  1798  the  present  department  was  formally  created,  and  Benjamin  Stoddarl 
appointed  the  first  Secretary. 


Joint  State  and  Navy  Neutrality  Board. 
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THE   NAVY— CofWinued. 


\.  New  York  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

2.  Boston  Navy  Yard.  Boston,  Ma.ss. 

3.  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  near  Norlolk,  Va. 

4.  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.  H 

5.  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NAVY    YARDS. 

6.  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  near  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


/.  Wa.shlneton  Navy  Yard,  Waalilnpton,  D.  C. 

8.  Paget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash. 

9.  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
10.  New  Orleans  Navy  Yard,  New  Orleans,  La. 


There  Is  a  naval  station  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  a  torpedo  and  training  station  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  a  training 
station  on  Yerba  Buena  Island,  Cal.,  and  a  training  station  at  No.  Chicago,  111.,  and  the  Naval  War  College, 

Naval  stations  have  been  established  at  Tutulla,  Samoa;  Island  of  Guam;  Guantanamo,  Cuba;  Hono- 
lulu H  T  ■  Cavlte  and  Olongapo,  Philippine  Islands.  The  latter  has  become  an  Important  naval  base  for 
the  Asiatic  Fleet.  OLD   VESSELS. 

There  are  In  the  Navy  a  small  number  of  old  vessels  which  are  unserviceable  for  war  purposes, 
number  of  these  vessels  are  in  service  as  receiving  ships  at  the  principal  Navy  Yards. 

TUGS. 

There  are  48  tugs  in  the  Naval  Service,  of  which  the  Ontario  and  Sonoma  have  a  displacement  of  1,102 
tons  and  the  two  smallest,  the  Chickasaw  and  Waban,  100  and  160  tons  respectively.  These  vessels  are 
distributed  among  the  various  naval  stations  in  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

SUMMARY   OF   VESSELS   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES   NAVY. 

(In  service,  under  construction  and  authorized.) 

First-class  battleships,  42;  armored  cruisers,  10;  cruisers,  first  class,  5;  cruisers,  second  class.  4;  cruisers, 
third  class,  16;  monitors,  9:  destroyers,  74;  torpedo  boats,  19;  submarines,  73;  tenders  to  torpedo  veracis,  9; 
gunboats,  30;  transports,  6;  supply  ships,  5;  hospital  ships,  2;  fuel  ships,  25;  converted  yachts,  16;  tugs,  48; 
special  type,  8;  unserviceable  for  wax  purposes,  19.     Total,  420. 


RELATIVE  RANK  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 


Generals  rank  with  Admirals. 
Lieu  tenant-Generals  rank  with  Vice-Admlrals. 
Major-Generals  rank  with  Rear-Admlrals. 
Brigadier-Generals  rank  with  Commodores. 
Colonels  rank  with  Captains. 
Lieutenant-Colonels  rank  with  Commanders. 


(Section  1466  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States.) 

Majors  rank  with  Lieutenant-Commanders. 

Captains  rank  with  Lieutenants. 

First    Lieutenants    rank    with    Lieutenants,  Junior 

Grade. 
Second  Lieutenants  rank  with  Ensigns. 
Cadets  rank  with  Midshipmen. 


GUNNERY    AND    EFFICIENCY    OF    UNITED    STATES    WARSHIPS. 

On  September  24,  1915,  the  Navy  Department  published  the  relative  standings  of  the  principal  vessels 
of  the  Navy  in  gunnery  and  general  efBclency  during  the  past  year. 

The  standing  of  vessels  in  gunnery  for  the  year  ended  June  20,  1915,  was  as  follows: 

Vessels  of  the  Battleship  Class — Georgia,  88  347; 
-■  ~~ 58  314; 


Texas,  67.885;  Wyoming,  61  321;  Michigan, 
Saratoga,  56.386;  Kansas,  55.527;  New  York,  54.901; 
Delaware,  52.346;  Colorado,  50.906;  New  Hampshire, 
48  520;  New  Jersey,  45,399;  Utah,  42.795;  Arkansas, 
41  396;  Vermont,  39.924;  Louisiana,  36.721;  Rhode 
Island,  34.103;  South  Carolina,  32.439;  Florida, 
28.475;  Nebraska,  20.555;  Minnesota,  17.326. 

Vessels  of  the  Torpedo  Class — Patterson,  87.075; 
McDougal,  73.307;  Fanning,  71.018;  Truxton, 
70  824;  Burrows,  69.969;  Drayton,  66.957;  Beale, 
63  368;  Jouett,  62.939;  Paul  Jones,  62.468;  Cum- 
mings,  62.316;  Paulding,  62.098;  Jarvls,  61.671; 
Cassln,  57  218;  Perry,  55.855;  Ammen,  55  441; 
Jenkins,  54  651;  McCall,  54.458;  Benham,  50.460; 
—  48  276;    Chauncey,    41.519:    Decatur, 


39,178;  Barry.  38.053;  Dale,  34.399;  Henley,  32.820; 
Preble,  24.821;  Balnbrldge,  21.752;  Trlppe,  16.880; 
Balch,  .945. 

Vessels  of  the  Submarine  Class — K-8,  88.026;  B-3, 
60.612;  C-3,  54.309;  H-1,  62.326;  A-4,  44  953;  C-4, 
43  469;  H-2,  33.324;  H-3,  30.122;  K-3,  29  888;  K-7, 
29  291;  A-6,  28.184;  C-1,  23.091;  A-7,  22.420;  A-2, 
18.012;  C-2,  4.259;  K-4,  4  401;  B-2,  3.412;  C-5,  0  000. 

Vessels  of  the  Cruiser  Class — Galveston,  94.172; 
New  Orleans,  50.001;  Yorktown,  37.677;  Chatta- 
nooga, 36  263;  Cincinnati,  33  988;  Denver,  33  478; 
Cleveland,  28.633;  Raleigh,  16.164. 

Vessels  of  the  Gunboat  CJlass — Mayflower,  99.063; 
Dixie,  78.156;  Sacramento,  67.891;  Pampanga, 
43.087;  Dolphin,  39.845;  Wheeling,  32.386;  An- 
napolis, 12  957. 


Warrington 

The  standings  and  merit  for  battle  efiBclency  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  were  as  follows: 

Vessels  of  the  Battleship  Class — Michigan,  73.614; 
Texas,  71.992;  Georgia,  71.101;  Kansas,  69.458;  New 
Hampshire.  64.149;  Delaware,  62.774;  New  Jersey, 
61  729;  New  York,  61  477;  Wyoming,  56.424;  Utah, 
55  194;  Nebraska,  53  605;  Arkansas,  53.516;  Ver- 
mont 51.269;  South  Carolina,  49.090;  Florida, 
46  075-  Colorado,  43  544;  Louisiana,  34  621;  Rhode 
Island.  33  453;  Minnesota,  26  866 

Vessels  of  the  Torpedo  Class — Patterson,  90.907; 
McDougal,  85.272;  Fanning,  84.503;  Burrows, 
81  682;   Beale,   81.400;   Paul  Jones,   79.252;   Jarvls, 


78  658;  Perry,  78.788;  Drayton,  78.096;  Cummlngs, 
77.268;  Cassln,  75.896;  Truxton,  75.440;  Ammen, 
71.691;  Jenkins,  68.945;  Jouett,  67  628;  Benliam, 
65  277;  Paulding,  57.615;  Preble,  56.466;  Trippe, 
38.011. 

Vessels  of  the  Submarine  Class — K-8,  98.200;  C-3, 
77.018;  B-3,  75.011;  C-4,  67.051;  A-4,  65.875;  H-1. 
58  000;  K-3,  55  663;  K-7,  55.140;  C-1,  48.529;  H-3, 
47  570;  H-2,  47.440;  A-2,  40.562;  C-2,  40.263;  K-4, 
39.783;  A-6,  37.304;  C-5,  36.317;  B-2,  35.237;  A-7. 
30.958. 


JOINT  STATE  AND  NAVY  NEUTRALITY  BOARD. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  the  President  of  the  United  States  appointed  a  Neu- 
trality Board  to  advise  the  Department  of  State  and  other  departments  of  the  Government  regarding  the 
numerous  questions  with  respect  to  the  duties  and  the  rights  of  the  United  States  as  a  neutral  nation,  in  cases 
which  have  constantly  arisen  and  many  of  which  are  of  a  very  delicate  character.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Neutrality  Board  Is  Dr.  Jamss  Brown  Scott,  formerly  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  State  and  now  Secretary 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  and  Director  of  its  Division  of  International  Law; 
associated  with  him  are  Cant.  Harry  S.  Knapp,  member  of  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  Joint 
Army  and  Navy  Board,  and  Capt.  James  H.  Oliver,  Dkector  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  and  member 
Of  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy.     Headquarters.  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Neutrality  Board  holds  daily  sessions  to  consider  questions  referred  to  It  by  the  Department  of  State. 
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Principal  Battleships  of  Naval  Powers. 


J^tincipal  JSattlesfiips  of  TSTatial  potoers. 

(Compiled  from  the  latest  authentic  sources  of  official  information.  Only  the  principal  and  more 
modern  battleships  are  given.  Most  of  the  principal  powers  possess  powerful  armored  cruisers  equal  to 
or  In  greater  number  than  battleships,  and  In  addition  many  vessels  of  smaller  and  older  types.) 

Following  Great  Britain,  the  first  naval  power,  Germany  now  ranks  second,  the  United  States  third, 
France  fourth,  Japan  fifth,  Russia  sixth,  Italy  seventh,  and  Austria  eighth. 


GREAT    BRITAIN. 

Indicated 
Horse- 
Power. 

c 

1                                      ARMAMENT. 

Name. 

S-aa 

a  ■ 

Is 

2 

o5 
^3 

Cost. 

o 
11 

t 

el 

0 

Guns. 

^ 

OS 
3 

Tiger 

28,000 

28 

100,000 

1912 

1915 

B  13  5-ln  ,  12  6-ln 

28 

Ramillies 

Resolution 

Revenge 

25,750 

1913 

1915 

8  15-in..  12  6-ln 

21 

Royal  Oak 

Royal  Sovereign  J 

Barham                -i 

Malaya 

Queen  Elizabeth  \ 

27,500 

28 

60,000 

1912 

1915 

8  I5-ln.,  12  6-in 

25 

. 

Valiant 

Warspite 

Queen  Mary 

27,000 

28 

78,700 

1911 

1913 

$10,113,871 

8  13,5-ln.,  16  4-in  ,  1  3-pdr  . . 

2 

28  i  1,001) 

Lion 

26,350 

28 

75,685 

1910 

1912 

10,143,750 

8  13  5-in  ,  16  4-ln  ,  4  3-pdr 

2 

28 

9*) 

Princess  Royal     .  . 

26,350 

28 

76,510 

1910 

1912 

10,145,800 

8  13.5-in.,  16  4-ln.,  4  3-pdr 

2 

28 

930 

Iron  Duke 

25,000 

28 

30,000 

1912 

1914 

10,125,746 

10  13  5-ln.,  12  6-in  ,  2  3-in  ,  4  3-pdr 

4 

22 

900 

Marlborough 

25,000 

28 

29,000 

1912 

1914 

9,948,232 

10  13  5-ln  ,  12  6-in.,  2  3-ln  ,  4  3-pdr 

4 

22 

900 

Emperor  of  India  .     .  . 

25,000 

28 

29,000 

1912 

1914 

9,834,271 

10  13  5-in.,  12  6-ln  ,  2  3-in  ,  4  3-pdr 

4 

21 

9oa 

Benbow 

25,000 

28 

29,000 

1912 

1914 

9,864,041 

10  13  5-in.,  12  0-in  ,  2  3-in.,  4  3-pdr     . 

4 

21 

900 

Centurion        

23,000 

27 

28,200 

1911 

1913 

9,438,377 

10  13  5-ln.,  16  4-in  ,  4  3-pdr 

3 

22 

90O 

King  George  V 

23,000 

27 

28,005 

1910 

1912 

9,563,749 

10  13  5-in  ,  16  4-in.,  4  3-pdr 

3 

22 

900 

Ajax 

23,000 

27 

28,000 

1911 

1913 

9,428,512 

10  13  5-in  ,  16  4-in  ,  4  3-pdr 

3 

22 

90O 

Conqueror     . 

22,500 

27 

29,8.35 

1910 

1912 

9,060,355 

10  13  5-in  ,  16  4-ln  ,  4  3-pdr      

3 

22 

800 

Monarch       

22,500 

28 

28,.5.55 

1910 

1912 

9,189,261 

10  13.5-in  ,  16  4-in  ,  4  3-pdr 

3 

22 

80O 

Orion 

22,500 

28 

29,108 

1910 

1911 

9,334,424 

10  13  5-in  ,  16  4-in  ,  4  3-pdr           

3 

21 

80O 

Thunderer       .... 

22,500 

28 

27,604 

1910 

1912 

9,180,646 

10  13  5-in.,  16  4-in  ,  4  3-pdr 

3 

21 

800 

Colossus 

20,000 

27 

25,000 

1909 

1911 

8,003,843 

10  12-in.,  16  4-ln  ,  4  3-pdr          

3 

21 

780 

Hercules 

20,000 

27 

25,700 

1909 

1911 

7,977,172 

10  12-ln.,  16  4-ln  ,  4  3-pdr              .  .    . 

3 

21 

780 

Neptune.  .  . 

19,900 

27 

27,721 

1909 

1911 

8,576,290 

10  12-in  ,  16  4-in  ,  4  3-pdr        

3 

21 

780 

ColUngwood 

19,250 

27 

24,500 

1908 

1910 

8,424,160 

10  12-ln  ,  18  4-in  ,  4  3-pdr 

3 

21 

724 

St.  Vincent         .... 

19,250 

27 

24,500 

1907 

1910 

8,527,428 

10  12-in  ,  18  4-in  ,  4  3-pdr            

3 

21 

780 

Vanguard        .        ... 

19,250 

27 

24,500 

1908 

1910 

8,813,815 

10  12-ln.,  18  4-in  ,  4  3-pdr                 .... 

3 

22 

724 

Australia 

18,800 

26 

48,000 

1910 

1913 

8  12-ln.,  16  4-in 

2 

26 

790 

New  Zealand 

18,800 

27 

46,894 

1909 

1912 

3  12-ln  ,  16  4-in.,  4  3-pdr        ... 

2 

25 

780 

Indefatigable 

18,750 

27 

43,000 

1909 

1911 

'7,484,065 

I  12-in.,  16  4-ln.,  4  3-pdr 

2 

25 

790 

Bellerophon        

18,600 

27 

23,000 

1906 

1909 

8,579,562 

10  12-in  ,  16  4-in.,  4  3-pdr             

3 

21 

780 

Temeralre 

18,600 

27 

23,000 

1907 

1909 

8,069,767 

10  12-in  ,  16  4-ln.,  4  3-pdr 

3 

22 

870 

Dreadnought    . 

17,900 

27 

27,500 

1905 

1906 

9,065,500 

10  12-ln  ,  24  12-pdr.,  5  M 

3 

21 

770 

Indomitable  ^ 

Inflexible       > 

Invincible      / 

(■8,453,184 
<  8.295,499 
'.8,491,176 

|8  12-ln.,  16  4-ln.,  5  M 

17,250 

26 

41,000 

1907 

1908 

5 

26 

780 

) 

Lord  Nelson 

16,500 

27 

16,750 

904 

1908 

8,040,410 

1  12-ln.,  10  9.2-ln  ,  24  12-pdr.,  2  3-pdr..  . 

5 

18 

747 

King  Edward  VII 

16,350 

27 

18,138 

1902 

1905 

7,366,225 

1 12-in  ,4  9  2-ln  ,10 6-in. ,12 12-pdr  ,12  3-pdr. 

19 

825 

Commonwealth       .    .  . 

16,350 

27 

18,538 

1902 

1905 

6,962,055 

U2-in.,49  2-in  ,10 6-in.,12 12-pdr  ,12 3-pdr 

19 

825 

Dominion          

16,350 

27 

18,438 

1902 

1905 

6,828,950 

1 12-in  ,49  2-in  .106-in  ,12 12-pdr  ,12 3-pdr. 

19 

825 

Hindustan            

16,350 

27 

18,521 

1902 

1905 

7,272,630 

1 12-in  ,4  9  2-in  ,10  6-in  ,12 12-pdr  ,12  3-pdr 

19 

825 

Zealandia     

16,350 

27 

18,440 

1903 

1905 

7,121,875 

1 12-in  ,49  2-in  ,106-in.,1212-pdr..l2 3-pdr 

18 

825 

Africa 

16,350 

27 

18,698 

1901 

1906 

7,307,145 

1 12-ln  ,4  9  2-in.,10 6-in  ,12  12-pdr  ,12  3-pdr 

19 

825 

Britannia 

16,350 

27 

18,720 

1901 

1906 

7,253,785 

1 12-in  ,4  9  2-in  ,10  6-in  ,12  12-pdr  ,12  3-pdr 

19 

825 

Hibernla 

16,350 

27 

18,000 

1901 

1906 

7,224,140 

1 12-in  ,49.2-in., 106-in. ,12  12-pdr  ,12 3-pdr 

19 

825 

Queen        

15,000 

27 

15,000 

1901 

1904 

5,274,995 

1  12-in  ,  12  6-in  ,  18  12-pdr  ,  4  3-pdr 

18 

781 

Prince  of  Wales  . 

15,000 

27 

15,000 

1901 

1904 

5,570,395 

1  12-in.,  12  6-in  ,  16  12-pdr  ,  2  3-pdr  . 

18 

781 

Implacable 

15,000 

27 

15,000 

1898 

1902 

4,945,580 

1  12-in.,  12  6-in.,  16  12-pdr  ,  2  3-pdr  . 

18 

781 

London 

15,000 

27 

15,000 

1898 

1902 

5,189,975 

1  12-in.,  12  6-in  ,  16  12-pdr  ,  2  3-pdr   . . 

18 

781 

Venerable 

15.000 

27 

15,345 

1899 

1902 

5,463,765 

4  12-in  ,  12  6-ln  ,  16  12-pdr  ,  2  3-pdr.  .  . 

18 

781 

Magnificent.  .    . 

14,900 

28 

12,000 

1893 

1895 

4,543,945 

1  12-in  ,  12  6-ln  ,  16  12-pdr  ,  4  3-pdr  . 

5 

17 

757 

Prince  George           . .    . 

14,900 

27 

12,000 

1805 

1896 

4,477,520 

I  12-ln.,  12  6-ln  ,  16  12-pdr  ,  4  3-pdr     . 

5 

18 

757 

Victorious.                 .... 

14,900 

27 

12.000 

1895 

1897 

4,426,060 

4  12-in.,  12  6-in  ,  16  12-pdr.,  4  3-pdr     .  . 

5 

18 

757 

Caesar 

14,900 

27 

12,000 

189;-) 

1897 

3,540,848 

4  12-in.,  12  6-ln  ,  16  12-pdr  ,  4  3-pdr 

5 

18 

757 

Hannibal 

14,900 

27 

12,000 

1894 

1897 

4,533,995 

4  12-ln.,  12  6-in  ,  16  12-pdr.,  4  3-pdr   . .  . 

5 

18 

757 

Illustrious 

14,900 

27 

12,000 

1895 

1898 

4,472,925 

1  12-in.,  12  6-ln.,  16  12-pdr  ,  4  3-pdr.  .  . 

5 

16 

757 

Jupiter 

14,900 

27 

12,000 

1894 

1897 

4,510,0.55 

4  12-in  ,  12  6-in  ,  16  12-pdr  ,  4  3-pdr     .  . 

5 

18 

757 

Mars 

14,900 

27 

12,000 

1894 

1897 

4,512.010 

1  12-in  ,  12  6-in  ,  16  12-pdr  ,  4  3-pdr     .  . 

5 

17 

757 

Albemarle 

14,000 

27 

18,296 

1900 

1903 

5,049,175 

1  12-ln  ,  12  6-in.,  10  12-pdr  ,  2  3-pdr  . .  . 

18 

750 

Cornwallls    

14,000 

27 

18,238 

1899 

1904 

5,007  2G8 

4  12-in.,  12  6-in  ,  10  12-pdr  ,  2  3-pdr   .  .  . 

18 

750 

Duncan 

14,000 

27 

18,222 

1899 

1903 

4,972,495 

4  12-in.,  12  6-in.,  10  12-pdr.,  2  3-pdr 

18 

750 

Exmouth 

14,000 

27 

18,346 

1899 

1903 

5,162,045 

4  12-in.,  12  6-in.,  10  12-pdr  ,  2  3-pdr 

19 

750 

Russell 

14,000 

27 

18,229 

1899 

1903 

5,189,975 

4  12-in.,  12  6-ln  ,  10  12-pdr.,  2  3-pdr 

19 

750 

Canopus 

12,950 

26 

13,500 

1897 

1899 

3,466,064 

4  12-in.,  12  6-ln  ,  10  12-pdr  ,  6  3-pdr 

18 

TOO 

Glory 

12,950 
12,950 
12,950 

26 
26 
26 

13,500 
13.885 

1896 
1R96 

1901 
1902 
1901 

3,364,056 
3,434,980 

4  12-in.,  12  6-in.,  10  12-pdr.,  6  3-pdr 

4  12-in  .  12  6-in  .  10  12-Ddr..  6  S-odr 

18 
18 
18 

70O 

Albion      

700 

Vengeance 

13,500  1897 

3,354,668  4  12-in.,  12  6-ln.,  10  12-pdr.,  6  3-pdr 

750 

Bwlftsure 

11,800 

25 

12,500 

1902 

1904 

4,225,180 

4  10-ln..  14  7.5-in.,  14  14-pdr.,  4  6-pdr..  . 

2 

19 

700 

Note — Details  of  any  new  ships  had  not  been  published  when  Almanac  went  to  press. 
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GERMANY. 


Name. 


Ersatz  Worth ) 
"T"  )  •    •  • 

Eraatz  Kaiser  Fried 

rich  III    (1) 
Markgraf 
Grosser  Kurfiirst ) 
Konig  )  •  • 

Ersatz  Hertha 

Dertfllnger 

Liitzow 

Kronprinz 

Seydlltz 

Kaiserin 
Konig  Albert 
Prinz-Regeat     Luit- 

pold 
K  Friedrlch  der  Grosae 

Oldenburg    

Thiiringen    \ 

Helgoland     > 

Ostfriesland  } 

Von  der  Tann 

Posen         ) 

Rhelnland  f 

Westfalen      

Nassau 

Schleswig-Holsteln ) 
Schlesien  }'  '  ' 

Hannover 

Pommern 

Deutschland 

Lothringen 

Hessen     1 

Preussen  j    

Braunschweig ) 

Elsasg  ) 

Mecklenburg ) 

SchwabeQ       ) 

Wettin       \ 

Zahrlngen ) 

Witlelsbach 

K.  WilhelmderGrosse  ) 
K  Karl  der  Grosse  ? 
K.  Barbarossa  } 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  \\. . 
Kaiser  Friedrlch  III . 


.a  an 


28,000 
28,000 

25,575 

26,600 
26,600 
26,600 
25,575 
25,000 

24,700 

24,700 
21,000 

21,000 

19,400 

18,900 

18,900 
18,900 

13,200 

13,200 
13,200 
13,200 
13,200 

13,200 


13,200 

11,830 

11,830 
11,830 

10,790  27 


10,790  27 
10.790|  27 


34,000 

100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
34,000 
63,000 

25,000 

25.000 
28,000 

28,000 

50,000 

20.000 

20,000 
20,000 

16,000 

16,000 
16,000 
16,000 
16,000 

16,000 

16,000 

15,000 

15,000 
15,000 

14,000 

14,000 
14.000 


« 


1913 


1914 


1911 

1913 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1911 


a 
•-,  o 

o 


1915 


1910 

1909 
1909 

1908 

1908 

1907 

1907 
1906 

1905 

1904 
1904 
190) 
1902 

1902 

1901 

1900 

1899 
1898 


1914 

1915 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1913 


1898 


1896 
1895 


1913 

1912 
1912 

1911 

1910 

1910 

1909 
1909 

190S 

1907 
1907 
1906 
1906 

1905 

1904 

1903 

1902 
1902 

1901 


Cost. 


8  15-ln.,  16  6-ln 


8  15-ln.,  16  6-ln 


$12,150,000 


12,150,000 


ARMAMENl'. 


Guns. 


10  12-in.,  14  6-iD.,  12  24-pdr.,  4  14-pdr. 

8  12-ln.,  12  6-in  .  12  24-pdr.   .  . 

12-in  ,  12  6-in  ,  12  24-pdr    

8  12-in.,  12  6-in.,  12  24-pdr 

10  12-ln.,  14  6-in.,  12  24-pdr  ,  4  14-pdr 
10  ll-in.,  12  6-m.,  12  2t-pdr.,  4  U-pdr 

10  12-ln..  14  6-In.,  12  24-pdr  ,  4  14-pdr. 

10  12-in.,  14  6-in.,  12  24-pdr  ,  4  U-pdr. 
12  12-in.,  14  6-in.,  14  24-pdr 

12  12-ln..  14  6-in..  14  24-pdr 


1900 
1898 


8,869.500 
8,869.500 

5.900,040 

5,625.450 
5,900,040 
5,900,040 
5,625,450 

5,625,450 

5.625,450 

5,057.675 

5,106,275 
5,106,275 

4,677.750 

4,677,750 
4,677,750 


12  U-ln 
12  ll-in 

4  ll-in.. 

4  U-ln. 
4  U-ln 
4  ll-in 
4  ll-in 


i,380  8  ll-in..  10  6-ln.,  16  24-pdr 

8,869,500  12  ll-in.,  12  6-in.,  16  24-pdr 

12  6-in  ,  16  24-Ddr 

12  6-in.,  16  24-pdr 

,  14  6  7-lb.,  20  24-pdr.,  4  1-pdr. 

14  6  7-in..  20  24-pdr  ,  4  1-pdr. 
14  6  7-in  .  20  24-pdr  .  4  1-pdr.. 
14  6  7-ln.,  20  24-pdr..  4  1-pdr. 
14  6  7-in..  20  24-pdr..  12  1-pdr 

(  U-in  .  14  6  7-ln..  20  24-pdr..  12  1-pdr. 

4  U-ln.,  14  6.7-ln.,  20  24-pdf.,  12  1-pdr. 

4  9  4-in.,  18  6-in.,  12  15  5-pdr.,  12  1-pdr. 

4  9  4-ln.,  18  6-in..  12  15  5-pdr..  12  1-pdr. 
4  9. 4-in..  18  6-ln..  12  15  5-pdr  .  12  1-pdr 

4  9.4-in..  14  6-ln..  12  15.5-pdr..  12  1-pdr. 

4  9.4-ln  ,  14  6-ln  .  12  15  5-pdr  .  12  1-pdr 
4  0.4-in.,  14  6-in..  12  15.5-pdr.,  12  1-pdr. 


o 
•o  1 

2^ 


23 


6 
6 
6 
6 

18 
18 
18 
18 

6 

18 

6 

18 

6 

18 

6 

18 

6 

18 

6 

18 

6 
6 

18 
18 

i.ioo 


1.100 


1,088 
1,106 

1,106 

910 

963 

963 
963 

729 

729 
729 
729 
691 

691 

691 

650 

050 
650 

658 

65S 

am 


Note — Details  of  any  new  ships  had  not  been  published  when  Almanac  went  to  press. 

JAPAN. 


FU30.  .  . 
••B"  (1).       . 
'■C-  (D) 
••D"  (l)i  •• 
Haruna      ) 
KirLshima ) 

Hiyei 

Kongo   .  . .  . 

Settsu 

Kawachi .  . . 

Akl 

Satsuma .  . . 
Kashima. . . 
Katori  . .  . . 
Mlkaaa.  .  . . 

Asahi 

Shiklshima. 

Kurama 

Ibuki 

Iwami  (2) .  . 
Suo  (2)  . . .  . 
Sagaml  (2) . 
Hlzen  (2)... 

Fuji 

Tango  (2) . . 

Iwate 

Idzumo. . . . 
Ikl  (2) 


30,600 

40,000 

1912 

1915 

30,600 

40,000 

191H 

30,600 

40,000 

1414 

27,500 

29 

68,000 

1912 

1915 

27.500 

29 

68,000 

1911 

1914 

$12,150,000 

27,500 

29 

68,000 

1911 

1913 

12,150,000 

21,120 

28 

25,000 

1909 

1913 

21,420 

28 

25,000 

1909 

191Z 



19,800 

28 

25,000 

190.1 

1911 

19,370 

28 

17,300 

1905 

1910 

16,400 

27 

17,000 

1904 

1906 

15,950 

27 

17,000 

19111 

1906 

15,200 

27 

15,000 

1899 

1902 

15,200 

28 

15,000 

1897 

mill 

15,200 

2S 

15,000 

1897 

190(1 

14,600 

26 

22,500 

1905 

1910 

14,600 

26 

24,000 

1906 

1909 

13,566 

26 

16,500 

1900 

1904 

13,500 

27 

14,500 

1398 

19112 

5,000,000 

13,500 

27 

14,500 

1895 

1901 

5,000,000 

12,700 

28 

16.000 

1898 

1902 

5,000,000 

12,300 

29 

13,690 

1894 

1897 

5,500,000 

11,000 

28 

10,600 

1892 

1898 

5,336,280 

9,800 

24 

14,500 

1899 

1901 

9,800 

24 

14,500 

1898 

1901 

9,670 

23 

8,000 

188V 

1892 

12  14-in  ,  16  6-in   

12  14-ln  ,  16  6-in    , 

12  14-ln..  16  6-ln 

8  14-in..  16  6-in  .  16  14-pdr. 


8  M-in., 

8  14-in., 

12  12-in 

12  12-in 

4  12-in  , 

4  12-in., 

4  12-in., 

4  12-in  , 

4  12-in  , 

4  12-ln., 

4  12-in 

4  12-in  , 

4  12-in  , 

12-ln  , 

10-in  , 

10-in  , 

12-in., 

12-in  , 

12-ln  , 

8-ln. 

8-in., 

12-in 


,  16  6-in., 

,  16  6-in., 

,  10  6-ln 

.,  10  6-in 

.  12  10-in 

,  12  10-in 

4  10-ln., 

4  10-ln., 

14  6-ln., 

14  6-in., 

14  6-in  , 

8  8-in  , 

8  8-in  , 

6  8-ih., 

10  6-in. 

10  6-in 

12  6-in 

.  10  6-in 

,  12  6-in. 

14  6-in.. 

14  6-in., 

4  9-ln 


16  14-pdr 

16  14-pdr 

8  4  7-in  ,  12  14-pdr    . 

,  8  4  7-iQ  .  12  14-pdr 

,  8  6-in  ,  16  12-pdr. 

,  12  4.7-in.,  4  12-pdr 
,  12  6-in  ,  12  14-pdr    .  . 
,  12  6-ln  ,  12  14-pdr 
,  20  12-pdr  .  8  3-pdr  . 
,  20  12-pdr  .  8  3-pdr   . 
,  20  12-pdr.,  8  3-pdr  . 
14  4  7-in  ,  4  14-pdr..    . 
14  4.7-in..  4  14-pdr.... 
20  12-pdr..  20  3-pdr  . 

,  16  12-pdr 

,  16  12-pdr 

,  20  12-pdr 

,  16  12-pdr 

,  many  3-  and  1-pdr 

12  12-pdr.,  8  2  5-pdr 

12  12-pdr.,  8  2.5-pdr 

7  6-in 


20  3-pdr . 
4  2.5-pdr. 


32 

8 

27 

8 

27 

8 

27 

5 

20 

5 

20 

5 

20 

3 

18 

5 

18 

5 

18 

4 

18 

5 

18 

5 

18 

3 

21 

3 

22 

2 

18 

2 

19 

2 

19 

4 

18 

5 

18 

4 

17 

4 

21 

4 

21 

6 

16 

NoTE^Detalls  of  any  new  ships  had  not  been  published  when  Almanac  went  to  press. 


1,100 

1,100 
1,100 
960 
960 
940 
940 
864 
864 
756 
741 
741 
817 
817 
750 
732 
732 
750 
600 
750 
483 
483 
600 
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FRANCE. 


Name. 


Normandle  (1) 
Gascogne  (1).   . 
Languedoc  (1)  . 
Flandre  (I) 
Beam  (1)     ... 
Bretagne     .... 
Lorraine 
Provence  .  .    . . 
Paris     ( 

France )     

Jean  Bart 

Danton    .  . 
Mirabeau 
Vergniaud  . . 
Diderot   ... 
Condorcet. 
Voltaire.      . . . 
Verite  (4) .  .  . 

Justice 

Democratle. . . . 

Patrie 

RepubllQue 

Suffren 

Carnot 


Sad 


Massena 

Jauregulberry. 
Charles  Martel. 


St.  Louis  .  . . , 
Charlemagne . 

Gaulois 

Brennus 

Henry  IV 


25,387 
25,387 
25,387 
25,387 
25,387 
23,550 
23,550 
23,550 

23,467 

23.467 
18,400 
18,400 
18,400 
18,400 
18,400 
18,400 
14,900 
14,900 
14,900 
14,865 
14,865 
12,750 
12,150 


n 

o!  m  g 

aSCk 


11,924  27 
11,900  28 
11,882   27 


11.260 
11,260 
11,260 
11,190 
8.9481 


32,000 
32.000 
32,000 
32,000 
32,000 
29,250 
29,250 
29,250 

28,000 

28,000 
22,500 
22.500 
22,500 
22,500 
22,500 
22,500 
18,000 
18,000 
18,000 
17,500 
17,500 
16,200 
15,000 

13,500 
14,300 
14,500 

14,500 
14,500 
14,500 
14,000 
11,500 


1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1912 
1912 
1912 

1911 

1910 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1902 
1901 
1899 
1891 

1892 
1891 
1891 

1895 
1894 
1896 
1889 
1897 


a 
^  o 

o 


Cost. 


$12,842,250  12  13.4-in 


1915 
1915 
1915 

1914 

1913 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1908 
1907 
1907 
1906 
1906 
1903 
1897 

1898 
1896 
1897 

1900 
1899 
1899 
1893 
1902 


12,584,673 
12,842,250 
12.584,673 

l'2,584,6'73 
12,842,250 
12,636,948 

12,655,051 


Armament. 


Guns. 


,290 
,050 
,875, 
,522 
531 
522 
542 
,082, 
,118 
,159, 
,374 
615, 
977, 
350, 

502, 
347, 
464, 

404, 
482, 
469, 
,958, 
006. 


396 
,480 
,520 

872 
,620 

872 

312 
,448 
,071 
,655 
,350 
,680 
,820 

440 

.000 
,680 
,150 

985 
160 
625 
835 
240 


12  13.4-ln  , 
12  13  4-ln  , 
12  13.4-ln., 
12  13  4-ln., 
10  13  4-ln., 
10  13  4-ln  , 
10  13.4-in  , 


24  5.5-in., 
24  5.5-ln., 
24  5.5-ln  , 
24  5  5-ln  , 
24  5  5-ln  , 
22  5  5-in  , 
22  5  5-in 


4  3-pdr 
4  3-pdr. 
4  3-pdr. 
4  3-pdr. 
4  3-pdr 
4  3-pdr. 
4  3-pdr 


22  5.5-in.,  4  3-pdr. 


12  12-ln.,  22  5  5-in.,  4  3-pdr.  . 

,  4  3-pdr. . 
16  12-pdr  , 
16  12-pdr , 
16  12-pdr  , 
16  12-pdr  , 
,  16  12-pdr., 
,  16  12-pdr  , 
,  13  9-pdr  , 
,  13  9-pdr., 
,  13  9-pdr., 
.  25  3-pdr., 
,  25  3-pdr., 


12  12-in  .  22  5.5-in 
4  12-in.,  12  9.4-in  , 
4  12-ln  ,  12  9  4-in  , 
4  12-in  ,  12  9  4-in  , 
4  12-in  ,  12  9  4-ln  . 
4  12-in  ,  12  9  4-in  , 
4  12-ln  .  12  9  4-in  , 
4  12-in  ,  10  7  6-in  , 
4  I3-in  ,  10  7  6-in  , 
4  12-in  ,  10  7  6-in 
4  12-in  ,  18  6  4-ln 
4  12-in..  18  6  4-in 

12-in.,  10  6.4-ln 

12-in.,  2  10  8-in 

3-pdr 

2 12-ln.,  2 10.8-in.,  8  5.5-ln.,  84-in..  12  3-pdr. 
2  12-in.,  2  10  8-in.,  8  5.5-ln.,  16  3-pdr. 

12-in.,  2  10.8-ln.,  8  5.5-in.,  4  9-pdr.,  20 

3-pdr 

12-in  ,  10  5  5-in.,  8  4-in.,  20  3-pdr. . 

12-in.,  10  5  5-in..  8  4-in  ,  20  3-pdr. . 

12-in.,  10  5  5-ln.,  8  4-ln.,  20  3-pdr. . , 

13.4-ln.,  10  6.4-ln 

10.8-in.,  7  5.5-in..  12  3-pdr..  2  l-pdr 


10  3-pdr  . 

10  3-pdr  . 

10  3-pdr  . 

10  3-pdr  . 

10  3-pdr  . 

10  3-pdr  . 

10  3-pdr.    . 

10  3-pdr.    . 

10  3-pdr.    . 

,  2  l-pdr .  .  . 

,2  l-pdr.     . 

,  8  4-in.,  22  3-pdr 

,  8  5.5-in.,  4  9-pdr.,  18 


o 
•d 
<e  _ 

an 

2H 


"3. 


1.100 
1,100 
1,100 
1,100 
l.lOO 
1.109 
1,109 
1.109 

904 

904 
681 
681 
681 
681 
681 
681 
793 
793 
793 
793 
793 
730 

621 
617 
607 

632 
631 
631 
631 
696 
460 


Note — New  programme  includes  4  battleships  of  29,500  tons  each  displacement. 

ITALY. 


C.  Colombo  (1)  1 
M   Colonna  (1)  I 
F.  Morosini  (1)  f  •  •  •  • 
Caracciolo  (1)    J 
Caio  Duilio     \ 

Andrea  Doria ) 

Conte  di  Cavour 

Glullo  Cesare  ) 

Leonardo  da  Vinci )  ■  • 

Dante  Alighieri 

Re  Umberto 

Sardegna 

Regina  Margherlta. .  . 

Sicilia 

Napoli  1 

Roma  ) 

Vittorlo  Emanuele ) 
Regina  Elena  )  ' ' 

Pisa 

San  Marco 

San  Giorgio 

Emanuele  Filiberto      1 
Ammiraglio  di  St.  Bon  I 


30.000 

22.000 

22,000 

22.000 

18,400 
13,673 
13,640 
13,427 
13,087 

12,625 

12,625 

10.118 
9.830 
9.830 

9,800 


24,000 

24,000 

24.000 

26.000 
19,500 
19,650 
15,500 
19,500 

20,000 

20,000 

19,000 
20.000 
18,000 

9,000 


1914 

1912 

1910 

1911 

1909 
1887 
1890 
1898 
1890 

1903 

1901 

1905 
1907 
1905 

1895 


1915 

1914 

1914 

1912 
1893 
1895 
1904 
1895 

1908 

1907 

1909 
1910 
1910 

1901 


$5,292,500 
5,287,200 
5,750,000 
5,250,000 

5.600,000 
5,600,000 


3,500,000 


8  15-in.,  16  6-in.,  20  3-ln. 


13  12-ln.,  16  6-ln.,  18  3-in     

13  12-in.,  18  4.7-in.,  14  3-in 

13  12-ln.,  18  4.7-in.,  14  3-in 

12  12-in  ,  20  4.7-in.,  12  3-in 

4  67-ton,  8  6-in.,  16  4.7-in.,  2  2  9-in. . 
4  67-ton,  8  5. 9-in  ,  16  4.7-in  ,  2  2  9-ln.. 
4  12-in.,  4  8-in.,  12  6-in.,  20  12-pdr.  .  . 
4  67-ton,  8  5.9-in.,  16  4.7-ln  ,  2  2.9-in.. 

2  12-ln.,  12  8-in.,  24  12-pdr.,  2  3-pdr.  . 

2  12-in.,  12  8-in.,  24  12-pdr.,  2  3-pdr. . 

8  7  5-ln.,  16  14-pdr 

8  7  5-tn  ,  18  12-pdr     

8  7  5-in.,  18  12-pdr  .    .    . 

8  6-in  ,  8  4  7-in 


10-ln 
4  10-in. 
4  10-in 

4  10-ln  , 


25 

3 

22 

3 

22 

3 

22 

3 
5 
5 
4 
5 

23 
19 
19 
18 
19 

2 

21 

2 

21 

3 
3 
3 

22 
23 
22 

4 

18 

957 
957 

957 

900 
785 
785 
720 
785 

1,000 

1.000 

550 
550 
550 

542 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Szent  Istvan 

Prlnz  Eugen   

Tegetthoff 

Virlbus  Unitis 

Zrinyi 

Radetzliy 

Erzherzog  Franz  Ferdl 

nand 

Erzherzog    Ferdinand 

Max 

Erzherzog  Frledrich 
Erzherzog  Karl .... 

Babenberg 

Habsburg 

Arpad 

Budapest 

Wien 

Monarch 


20,000 

27 

25.000 

1911 

1915 

$12,150,000 

20.000 

27 

25,000 

1911 

1914 

12,150,000 

20.000 

27 

25,000 

1910 

1913 

12,150,000 

20,000 

27 

25,000 

1910 

1912 

12,150.000 

14,500 

26 

20,000 

1908 

1911 

14,500 

26 

20,000 

1907 

1911 

14,500 

26 

20.000 

1907 

1910 

10,600 

24 

14,000 

1903 

1907 

3.650.000 

10,600 

24 

14,000 

1902 

1906 

3,650,000 

10,600 

24 

14,000 

1901 

1905 

3,650,000 

8,340 

25 

14,000 

1900 

1904 

2,640,000 

8,340 

25 

14.000 

1899 

I9U3 

2,504,000 

8,340 

25 

14,000 

1899 

1903 

2,640,000 

5,600 

21 

8,500 

1893 

1897 

2,000,000 

5,600 

21 

8,500 

1893 

1897 

1,980,000 

5.600 

21 

8,500 

1893 

1896 

2,000,000 

12  12-in.,  12  6-in  ,  18  12-pdr.,  2  12-pdr 
12  12-ln.,  12  6-ln  ,  18  12-pdr  ,  2  12-pdr 
12  12-ln  ,  12  6-in  ,  18  12-pdr  .  2  12-pdr. 
12  12-in..  12  6-in..  18  12-pdr.,  2  12-pdr. 
4  12-in  .  8  9. 4-ln  ,  20  4.1-in  ,  6  12-pdr.  . 
4  12-in.,  8  9  4-ln  .  20  4.1-in.,  6  12-pdr.  . 

4  12-in  ,  8  9.4-in.,  20  4.1-in  ,  6  12-pdr.  . 

4  9  4-ln  ,  12  7.6-in.,  14  12-pdr 

4  9. 4-ln.,  12  7.6-in.,  14  12-pdr 

4  9. 4-ln.,  12  7.6-in  ,  14  12-pdr 

3  9.4-in.,  12  6-ln  ,  12  12-pdr 

3  9. 4-ln  ,  12  6-in.,  12  12-pdr 

3  9. 4-ln.,  12  6-ln.,  12  12-pdr 

4  9  4-ln.,  6  6-ln  ,  2  12-pdr.,  14  3-pdr .  .  . 
4  9  4-ln  ,  6  6-ln  ,  2  12-pdr.,  14  3-pdr.  .  . 
4  9. 4-ln..  6  6-\n.,  2  12-pdr.,  14  3-pdr .  . . 


4 

21 

4 

21 

4 

21 

4 

21 

3 

20 

3 

20 

3 

20 

2 

20 

2 

20 

2 

20 

2 

19 

2 

19 

2 

19 

2 

17 

2 

17 

2 

17 

1,OJO 
'  000 
1,000 
1,000 
880 
880 


700 
700 
700 
880 
880 
880 
400 
400 
400 


Note — New  programme  Includes  4  battleships  of  about  25,000  tons  each  displacement. 


Principal  Battleships  of  Naval  Potoers. 


43.1 


RUSSIA. 


Name. 


Q 


I 


Borodino  (1) 
Ismail  (1) 
Klnburn  (1) 
Navarln  (1) 
Gangoot  (1) 
Poltava  (I) 
Petropavlovsk  (1) 
Sevastopol  (I) 
Kkaterlna  II.    •) 

Maria  > 

Alexander  III.  ) 
Andrei   Pervosvannyl  \ 
Imperator  Pavel  ) 

Slava 

Tsessarevitcli 

levstafl  ) 

loann  Zlatoust ) 

Pantelelmon 

Trl  Sviatltella 

Georgl  Pobledonosets. . 

Slnope 

Rostlslav 


a  ■ 


Q 


28.000 


23,300 


22.500 

17,400 

15,000 
13,380 

12,800 

12,800 
12,540 
10,250 
10,180 
9,000 


!£ 


27 


42,000 

25,000 

17,600 
16,000 
16,300 

10,600 

10,600 
10,600 
13.000 
13.000 
8.500 


1912 

1909 

1911 

1903 

1902 
1899 

1903 

1898 
1891 
1892 
1887 
1895 


a 


"  o 
O 


$13,608,000 


1915 

1911 

1905 
1903 

1910 

1903 
1898 
1896 
1890 
18981 


Cost. 


Armament. 


Guns. 


6.000,000 

7.500,000 
6,000.000 


9  14-ln.,  20  5  1-ln. 


I2  12-ln.  16  4  7-ln.,  4  3-pdr. 


10  12-ln  ,  20  5-ln.,  4  2.5-ln..  4  3-pdr. 
4  12-ln..  14  8-ln  ,  12  4  7-ln.,  4  3-pdr 


4  12-ln., 
4  12-ln  , 


12  6-in  , 
12  6-ln  , 


20  12-pdr  ,  4  3-pdr.  . 
20  12-pdr.,  20  3-pdr. 


4 

5,000.000  4 
6,000,000  4 
2,155.000  6 
4,500,000  6 
4,250,0004 


12-ln. 

12-ln. 
12-ln. 
12-ln. 
12-ln. 
10-ln. 


.4  8-ln.,  12  6-ln.,  14  12-pdr. 


16  6-ln. 
10  6-ln 
7  6-ln  . 

7  6-in. 

8  6-ln., 


.  14  12-pdr. 
,  4  4  7-ln.., 
8  12-pdr . . 


12  3-pdr..  4  1-pdr. 


26 


23 


21 


800 

750 
750 

731 

731 
731 
560 
325j 
631 


SWEDEN. 


Gustav  V.  (D) 
Drottnlng  (1)  > . 
Wlctoria  (1)    / 
Sverige  (1)    .  .  • . 
Oscar  II.  (4).  .  .  . 

Aeran  (4)  

Wasa  (4) 

Tapperheten  (4) 
Drlstlgbeten  (4) 

NJord  (4) 

Thor  (4) 

Oden  (4) 

Manllgheten  (4). 

Gota  (4) 

Svea  (4) 

Thule  (4) 


7,000 


,000 
,700 
,700 
.700 
,700 
,600 
,700 
700 
700 
700 
238 
,051 
248 


20.000 

20.000 
9.000 
6.500 
6,500 
6.500 
5.570 
5,300 
5,300 
5,300 
6,500 
4,650 
4,650 
4,650 


1912 
1905 
1901 
1893 
1901 
1899 
1896 
1896 
1894 
1903 
1889 
1885 
1892 


1907 
1902 
1901 
1904 
1901 
1900 
1899 
1898 
1906 
1891 
1887 
1894 


$3,240,756 


4  11-in..  8  6-ln.,  6  12-pdr. 


4  11-ln..  8  6-ln.,  6  12-pdr 

2  8-in..  8  6-ln  ,  10  6-pdr.,  3  l-pdr.  . . 
10  3-pdr.,  2  1-pdr.  .. 
10  3-pdr.,  2  1-pdr .  . . 
10  3-pdr.,  2  1-pdr.  .. 

10  6-pdr 

6  4.7-ln  .  l6  6-pdr.,  2  1-pdr. 
,  6  4  7-ln..  10  6-pdr.,  2  1-pdr. 
,  6  4.7>ln.,  10  3-pdr.,  2  1-pdr. 
6  6-ln.,  10  3-pdr.,  2  1-pdr.  .. 

1  8  2-ln.,  7  6-ln  ,  11  6-pdr 

1  8.2-ln,  7  6-in.,  11  6-pdr 

1  8.2-in.,  7  6-in..  11  6-pdr 


2  8-in  ,  6  6-in  , 
2  8-ln  ,  6  6-ln., 
2  8-in.,  6  6-ln  , 
2  8-in.,  6  6-in., 
2  10-in 
2  10-in 
2  10-in 
2  8-in. 


2 

22 

2 

22 

2 

18 

2 

17 

2 

17 

Z 

17 

2 

16 

1 

16 

1 

16 

I 

16 

2 

17 

1 

15 

1 

15 

1' 

15 

408' 

408 
326 
250 
250 
259 
250 
210 
210 
210 
250 
237 
237 
237 


Note — Eight  battleships  of  Sverige  class  projected. 

NORWAY. 


Bjoergvin  (4)  1 

Nidaros  (4)      ) 

Norge  (4) 

Eidsvold  (4) 

Harald  Haarfagre  (4) . 
Torkenskjold  (4) 


4.900 

4,200 
4,200 
3,900 
3,900 


4,500 

5,200 
5,200 
4,500 
4.500 


1913 

1898 
1898 
1896 
1897 


1915 

1901 
1901 
1898 
1899 


2  9  4-in.,  4  6-in.,  6  4-in 


$1,750.000  2  8.2-in  ,  6  6-ln.,  8  12-pdr.,  4  3-pdr. 
1,750,000  2  8  2-ln.,  6  6-in.,  8  12-pdr.,  4  3-pdr. 
1,500,0002  8  2-in.,  6  4.7-ln.,  6  12-pdr.,  2  1-pdr. 
1,500,000|2  8.2-in.,  6  4.7-ln.,  6  12-pdr.,  2  1-pdr. 


2 

15 

2 

17 

2 

17 

2 

17 

2 

17 

250 

270 
270 
249 
249 


DENMARK. 

Niels  Juel  (4)  (1)    

Peder  Skram  (4) 

Oltert  Fischer  (4) 

Herluf  Trolle  (4) 

3,735 
3,735 
3.650 
3,550 
3,446 
2,195 

16 
16 
17 
16 
16 
17 

5.400 
5,400 
4,600 
4,400 
5,000 
2,400 

1913 
1907 
190) 
1896 
1886 
1893 

1909 
1905 
1901 
1889 
1899 

'  iiii'.m 

2  9  4-in.,'  4  6-ln.,  10  12-pdr     

2  9  4-in.,  4  6-ln  ,  10  12-pdr 

2  9.4-in.,  4  6-in.,  12  6-pdr.,  2  1-pdr 

2  9.4-in.,  4  6-in.,  12  6-pdr 

4 
4 
3 
3 
2 
4 

16 
16 
16 
16 
15 
13 

257 
257 
255 
255 

Iver  Hvitfeldt 

Skjold  (4) 

2  10-in.,  6  3-pdr 

1  9  4-in.,  3  4.7-in.,  4  6-pdr 

265 
137 

THE    NETHERLANDS. 


De  Zeven  Provlncien 
Jacob  van  Heemskerck. 

Marten  Tromp 

De  Ruyter  (4) 

Hertog  Hendrik  (4) 
Konlngin  Regentes  (4) . 


6,530 

20 

7.500 

1908 

1910 

5,130 

16 

6,000 

1905 

1908 

$1,700,000 

5,300 

18 

6,000 

1904 

1906 

1,737,500 

4.950 

18 

5,300 

1900 

1904 

1,737.500 

4,950 

18 

5,300 

1899 

1903 

1,737.500 

4,950 

18 

6,300 

1898 

1902 

1.737.500 

2  11-ln., 
2  9.1-in. 
2  9  4-in. 
2  9  4-in. 
2  9.4-in. 
2  9.4-in. 


4  6-in., 
6  6-in 
4  6-in, 
4  6-ln. 
4  6-in. 
4  6-in. 


10  12-pdr.,  4  1-pdr  . 
,  6  12-pdr.,  4  1-pdr.  . 
,  10  12-pdr.,  4  1-pdr. 
,  8  12-pdr.,  2  1-pdr. . 
,  8  12-pdr  .  2  1-pdr.  . 
,  8  12-pdr.,  2  1-pdr.  . 


2 

16 

2 

Ifi 

3 

16 

3 

16 

3 

16 

3 

16 

411 
441 

344 
320 
320 
320 


Note — One  battleship  of  7,600  tons  displacement  projected. 

SPAIN. 

Jaime  I    

15,700 
15.700 
15.700 
9,950 

26 
26 
26 
28 

15,500 

15,500 

15,500 

7,996 

1912 
1910 
1909 
1887 

1915 
1914 
1913 
1890 

8  12-in.,  20  4-ln.,  2  3-pdr 

8  12-in  ,  20  4-in.,  2  3-pdr 

3 
3 
3 

7 

19 
19 
19 

16 

700 

Alfonzo  XIII 

700 

Kspana 

8  12-ln.,  20  4-in.,  2  3-pdr     . 

700 

2  12  6-in.,  2  11-ln.,  9  5.5-ln.,  12  6-pdr., 
9  1-pdr 

621 

PORTUGAL. 

Vasco  da  Gama  (4) . .  .  . 

3,0301  18  1    6,00011875118781      $660.00013  8-in,,  1  6-in„  1  12-pdr.,  8  3-pdr 

...  1'  15  1   259 

Note — New  programme  includes  3  battleships  ul  zj.ujj  tjjs  each  displacement. 
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United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 


PRINCIPAL   BATTLESHIPS   OF   NAVAL   POWERS— Coraiiriaed. 


TURKEY. 


Displace- 
ment, 
Tons. 

Indicated 
Horse- 
Power. 

2 

6 

Cost. 

Armament. 

•02 

Name. 

Guns. 

Il 

0  a 
0, 

Sultan  Osman  I.  (5) .  .  . 
Heshadteh 

27,500 
23,000 
22,600 
10,060 
4,613 

27 

27 
24 
25 

32,000 

31,000 

70,000 

9.000 

3,560 

i9ii 

1910 
1890 
1903 

1914 
1914 
1912 
1893 
1906 

$2',25b,"ob6 

14  12-ln.,  20  6-ln.,  10  12-pdr       

10  13.5-ln.,  16  6-in 

10  U-ln.,  12  5.9-ln  ,  12  3  4-ln 

4  U-ln.,  2  U-ln.,  8  4-ln.,  8  lD.5-pdr 

3  5.9-in.,  7  4.7-ln.,  6  6-pdr 

3 

5 
4 
2 

. 

22 
21 
28 
17 
13 

1,100 

Sultan  Selim  (3) 

Turgut  Rels  (3) 

Assar-I-Tewflk  (4) 

1,013 

568 
300 

GREECE. 


"A"  (1) 

King  George  I.  (1). 
Kilkis  (6)     ) 

Lemnos  (6) ) ' 

Hydra  (4)  \ 

Spetsal  (4)  J 

Paara  (4) 


23.500, 
19.500 

13.000 

5.000 
5,000 


40,000 
40.000 

10,000 

6,700 
6,700 


1914 
1913 

1904 

1887 
1888 


1907 

1891 
1892 


$6,033,840 
5.629.000 


10  13.4-ln.,  22  5  5-ln. 
8  14-in..  12  6-ln. .    . . 


4  12-ln.  8  8-in..  8  7-in.,  12  3-ln. . . . 

3  10.8-ln.,  5  6-ln.,  1  4-ln..  8  9-pdr. 
3  10.8-la..  5  6-ln.,  1  4-ln..  8  9-pdr. 


4 
4 

22 
23 

2 

17 

0 

17 

0 

17 

802 

440 
440 


ARGENTINA. 

Moreno      ) 

28,000 

2,336 
2,336 

28 

13 

13 

39,500 

2,100 
2,100 

1910 1914  $12,000,000  12  12-ln..  12  6-ln..  16  4-in 

1891 1893       880,000  2  9.4-in.,  4  4.7-ln..  4  3-pdr.,  2  1-pdr.  . 
1890  1892       880,000  2  9.4-ln.,  4  4.7-ln.,  4  3-pdr.,  2  l-pdr .... 

2 

2 
2 

22 

13 
13 

l,n^n 

Rlvadavia ) 

Independencla  (4) 

IJbertad  (4) 

225 
225 

BRAZIL. 

Mlnas  Geraes 

Sao  Paulo          

Marshal  Florlano  (4).. . 
Marshal  Deodoro  (4)..  . 

19,281 

3,162 
3,162 

28 
14 
If 

23,500 

3,400 
3,400 

1907 

1897 
1896 

1910 

1902 
1901 

$9,107,000 

12  12-in.,  22  4.7-ln.,  8  3-pdr 

4 

2 
2 

21 

14 
14 

900 

2  9.2-ln.,  4  4.7-ln.,  6  6-pdr.,  4  1-pdr 

2  9.2-ln.,  4  4.7-ln.,  6  6-pdr.,  4  1-pdr 

200 
200 

CHILE. 


Almlrante  Latorre 
Almlrante  Cochrane 
Capitao  Prat 


28.000 
6,901 


37,000 
12,000 


1912 
1888 


1915 
1893 


, 10  14-ln.,  16  6-ln. 

$1,955,00014  9.4-ln.,  8  4.7-ln., 


6  6-pdr.,  4  3-pdr . 


23   1,000 
18       480 


Notes — 1.  Building.  2.  Formerly  of  the  Russian  navy  and  after  capture  renamed.  3.  Purchased 
from  Germany  and  renamed.  4.  Coast  defence  turret  ships,  styled  by  some  authorities  as  battleships. 
5.  Purchased  from  Brazil  and  renamed.     6.  Purchased  from  United  States  and  renamed. 

UNITED  STATES— For  a  full  statement  of  the  battleships  of  United  States  Navy  see  Index. 

UNITED    STATES    NAVAL    ACADEMY    AT    ANNAF^OLIS. 

The  students  of  the  Naval  Academy  arecalled  midshipmen.  Two  midshipmen  are  allowed  for 
€achSeaator,  Representative,  and  Delegate  in  Congress,  two  for  the  District  ol  Columbia,  ten  each 
year  from  the  United  States  at  large  and  fifteen  each  year  from  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Navy 
who  have  been  one  year  in  the  service.  The  appointmentsfrom  the  District  ol  Columbia  and  ten  each 
yearat-large are  made  by  the  President,  while  the  fifteen  each  year  from  the  enlisted  personnel  of 
the  Navy  are  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  aftera  comfjetitive  examination  One  midshinman 
is  allowed  from  Porto  Rico,  who  must  be  a  native  of  that  island.  The  appointment  is  made  by 
the  President,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico.  The  Congressional  appoint- 
ments are  equitably  distributed,  .so  that  as  soon  as  practicable  each  Senator,  Representative,  and 
Delegate  in  Congress  may  appoint  one  midshipman  during  each  Congress.  The  course  for  mid- 
shipmen is  four  years  at  the  academy,  when  the  succeeding  appomtment  is  made  and  the 
examination  for  graduation  taltes  place.  Midshipmen  who  pass  the  eAamination  for  graduation 
are  appointed  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  lower  grade  of  the  Line  of  the  Navy,  in  the  order  of  merit 
as  determined  by  the  Academic  Board  of  the  Naval  Academy.  The  act  of  June  29,  190t>, 
prescribes  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  as  soon  as  possible  after  June  1  of  each  year 
preceding  the  graduation  of  Midshipmen  in  tlie  succeeding  year,  notify  in  writing  each  Senator, 
Hepre.sentative,  and  Delegate  in  Congress  of  any  vacancy  that  will  exist  at  the  Naval  Academy 
hecanseof  such  graduation,  and  which  he  shall  be  entitled  to  till  by  nomination  of  a  candidate  and 
one  or  more  alternates  therefor.  The  nomination  of  candidate  and  alternate  or  alternates  to  fill 
said  vacancy  shall  be  made  upon  the  lecommendatiou  of  the  Senator,  Representative  or  Delegate,  if 
such  recommendation  is  made  by  March  4  of  tlie  year  following  that  in  wiiicli  said  notice  in  writing  is 
given,  but  if  it  is  not  made  by  that  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  sliall  fill  the  vacancy  by  appoint- 
ment of  an  actual  resident  of  the  State,  Congressional  District,  or  Territory,  as  the  case  may  be.  in 
which  the  vacancy  will  exist,  who  shall  have  been  for  at  least  two  years  immediately  preceding  the 
date  of  his  appointment  an  actual  and  bona  fide  resident  of  tlie  State,  Congre.ssional  District,  orTer- 
ritoryin  which  the  vacancy  will  exist,  and  of  tlie  legal  qualification  under  the  law  as  now  provided. 
Candidates  allowed  for  Congressional  districts,  for  Territories  and  for  the  District  of  Columbiamust 
be  actual  residents.  Candidates  at  the  time  of  their  examination  must  be  physically  sound,  well  formed 
and  of  robust  constitution.  Attention  will  also  be  paid  to  the  stature  of  the  candidate,  and  no  one 
manifestly  under  size  for  his  age  will  be  received  at  the  academy  The  height  of  candidates  forndmis- 
sion  shall  not  be  less  than  5  feet  2  inches  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  years,  and  not  less  than  6  feet 
4  inches  between  the  ages  of  18  and  20  years;  and  the  minimum  weight  at  16  years  of  age  shall  be  100 
pounds,  with  an  increase  of  not  less  than  5  pounds  for  each  additional  year  or  fraction  of  a  year  over 
one-half.  Any  marked  deviation  in  the  relative  height  and  weight  to  the  age  of  a  candidate  will  add 
materially  to  the  consideration  for  rejection.  Candidates  must  be  unmarried,  and  any  midshipman 
who  shall  marry,  or  who  shall  be  found  to  be  married,  before  his  graduation,  shall  be  dismissed 
from  the  .service.  All  candidates  must,  at  the  time  of  their  examination  for  admission,  be 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  20  years.  The  pay  of  a  midshipman  is  $600,  beginning  at  the  date  of 
admission.  The  regulations  regarding  places  and  times  of  examinations  and  subjects  of  examinations 
maybe  obtainedbyaddressing  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Navy  Dept.,  Washington,  D.C. 


National  Association  of  Jr'atriotic  Instructors. 
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UNITED    STATES    NAVAL    ENLISTMENT. 

The  term  of  eDlIstirent  In  the  Navy  Js  Jour  yeara,  except  for  boysunder  eighteen,  who  enlist  for  minority, 
with  the  consent  of  parents  or  guardian.  Minors  over  eighteen  are  enlisted  without  the  consent  of  parents 
or  guardian,  but  they  must  furnish  a  birth  certificate  or  verified  written  statement  of  parent  or  guardian  as 
to  their  age.  Only  American  citizens  of  good  character  who  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  remain  in  the 
service  are  enlisted,  and  every  applicant  must  pass  the  required  physical  examination,  be  able  to  read  and 
write  English  and  talie  the  oath  of  allegiance  No  boy  under  seventeen  can  be  enlisted  except  by  special 
permission  from  the  department. 

Information  regarding  rates,  with  pay,  opportunities  for  advancement,  allowances,  etc.,  can  be  obtained 
by  addressing:    Bureau  of  Navigation,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PERMANENT    NAVY    RECRUITING    STATIONS    ARE    LOCATED    AS    FOLLOWS: 


Alabama- — Birmingham,  Hood  Building. 

Arkansas — Little  Rocic,  Bankers'  Trust  Building. 

California — Los  Angeles,  San  Fernando  Building; 
Sacramento,  Fifth  and  K  Streets;  San  Diego,  Watts 
Building;  San  Francisco,  417  Market  Street. 

Colorado — Colorado  Springs,  Post-Office  Building; 
Denver,  Quincy  Building;  Pueblo,  Post-OfBce 
Building. 

Connecticut — Bridgeport,  62  Cannon  Street;  Dan- 
bury,  272  Main  Street;  Hartford,  Post-Offlce 
Building;  New  Haven,  813  Chapel  Street;  Water- 
bury,  34  North  Main  Street. 

Georgia — Atlanta,  Post-Offlce  Building;  Savannah, 
Halligan  Building. 

Illinois — Chicago,  130  North  Fifth  Avenue;  Mollne, 
Post-Offlce  Building. 

Indiana — Evansville,  Post-Offlce  Building;  Fort 
Wayne,  Post-Offlce  Building;  Indianapolis,  Post- 
Offlce  Building  and  corner  Illinois  and  Ohio 
Streets;  Terre  Haute,  Post-Offlce  Building. 

Iowa — Burlington,  Post-Offlce  Building;  Cedar 
Rapids,  322  Second  Avenue;  Davenport,  104 H 
West  Second  Street;  Des  Moines,  old  Post-Offlce 
Building;  Fort  Dodge,  Post-Offlce  Building;  Sioux 
City,  Post-Offlce  Building;  Waterloo,  208 }4  East 
Fourth  Street. 

Kansas — Topeka,  Post-Offlce  Building;  Wichita, 
Post-Offlce  Building. 

Kentucky — Louisville,  Post-Offlce  Building. 

Louisiana — New  Orleans,  730  Common  Street. 

Maine — Portland,  97  Exchange  Street. 

Maryland — Baltimore,  St.  Paul  and  Baltimore 
Streets. 

Massachusetts — Boston,  146  Tremont  Street; 
Lowell,  7  Merrimack  Street;  Worcester,  414  Main 
Street 

Michigan — Detroit,  Hall  Building;  Grand  Rapids, 
Fourth  National  Bank  Building;  Kalamazoo,  Post- 
Offlce  Building;  Saginaw,  Post-Offlce  Building. 

Minnesota — Austin,  Post-Offlce  Building;  Duluth, 
Post-Offlce  Building;  Minneapolis,  Post-Offlce 
Building;  St.  Paul,  Post-Offlce  Building;  Virginia, 
Matheson  Building. 

Missouri — Joplin,  Post-Offlce  Building;  Kansas 
City,  Post-Offlce  Building;  St.  Louis,  Dome  Cus- 
tom House  and  1727  Market  Street. 

Montana — Butte,  Lizzie  Block. 

Nebraska — Lincoln,  Post-Offlce  Building;  Omaha, 
Post-Offlce  Building. 

New  Jersey — Newark,  86  Park  Place  and  294 
Market  Street;  Paterson,  202  Market  Street. 


New  York — Albany,  463  Broadway;  Blnghamton, 
Post-Offlce  Building;  Brooklyn.  1239  Bedford 
Avenue,  1  Hanson  Place,  and  1028  Gates  Avenue; 
Buffalo,  Post-Offlce  Building;  Elmira,  Postr-Offlce 
Building;  New  York  City,  153  West  Twenty-third 
Street,  112  East  Twenty-fifth  Street,  130  West 
Street;  Rochester,  30  Main  Street,  East;  Syracuse, 
McCarthy  Building. 

North  Carolina — Charlotte,  Davidson  &  Childs 
Building;  Raleigh,  Martin  and  Wilmington  Streets. 

North  Dakota — Fargo,  Post-Offlce  Building. 

Ohio— Akron,  Post-Offlce  Building;  Cincinnati, 
Post-Offlce  Building;  Cleveland,  Post-Offlce  Build- 
ing and  727  Superior  Avenue,  N.  E.;  Columbus, 
Post-Offlce  Building;  Dayton,  Post-Offlce  Building; 
Toledo,  639  St.  Clair  Street. 

Oklahoma  —  Muskogee,  109M  West  Okmulgee 
Street;  Oklahoma  City,  Grand  Avenue  and  Broad- 
way. 

Oregon — Eugene,  National  Bank  Building;  Port- 
land, Morgan  Building. 

Pennsylvania — AUentown,  Commonwealth  Build- 
ing; Philadelphia,  1413  Filbert  Street  and  2951 
Kensington  Avenue;  Pittsburgh,  Fitzslmons  Build- 
ing and  6230  Penn  Avenue,  E.  Liberty;  Scranlon, 
Coal  Exchaige  Building;  Wllkes-Barre,  Davidow 
Building 

Rhode  Island — Providence,  42  Westminster  Street. 

Tennessee — Chattanooga,  15  H  East  Seventh  Street; 
Knoxviile,  Post-Offlce  Building;  Memphis,  Main 
and  Madison  Streets 

Texas — Abilene,  Post-Offlce  Building;  Austin,  old 
Post-Offlce  Building:  Beaumont,  Post-Offlce  Build- 
ing; Dallas,  1616  Hi  Main  Street;  Denlson,  Post- 
Offlce  Building;  El  Paso,  204H  El  Paso  Street; 
Fort  Worth,  1207)^  Main  Street;  Galveston, 
Twenty-second  Street  and  Avenue  C;  Houston, 
Binz  Building;  San  Antonio,  Post-Offlce  Building; 
Texarkana,  Federal  Court  Building:  Tyler,  Post- 
Offlce  Building;  Waco,  Post-Office  Building; 
Wichita  Falls,  710)4  Ohio  Avenue. 

Utah — Ogden,  2408  Washington  Street;  Salt  Lake 
City,  Keith  Emporium  Building. 

Virginia— Richmond,  Allison  Building;  Roanoke, 
McBaIn  Building. 

Washington — Seattle,  Marian  Block;  Spokane, 
Exchange  Bank  Building. 

Wisconsin — Milwaukee,  222  Grand  Avenue:  Racine, 
Post-Offlce  Building. 

Wyoming — Cheyenne,  212  H  West  Sixteenth  Street. 


NAVY    RECRUITING    SERVICE. 

On  July  I,  1910,  publicity  offices  were  established  at  New  York,  N  Y.  (153  West  Twenty-third  Street), 
for  the  Eastern  district,  and  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (Poet-Offlce  Building)  for  the  Western  district,  where  full 
information  regarding  the  pay,  opportunities,  etc.,  of  service  in  the  United  States  Navy  may  be  obtained. 
Inquiries  from  the  different  States  should  be  sent  to  the  nearest  of  the  two  districts  enumerated  above. 
Address  "Publicity  Office,  Navy  Recruiting  Service,  163  West  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York,"  or  "In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,"  as  the  case  may  be.  All  Inquiries  will  be  promptly  answered  by  an  officer  of  the  Navy. 
Better  still,  if  you  are  in  a  position  to  do  so,  call  at  the  nearest  station  and  get  all  information  first  hand 
from  the  enlisted  men  who  have  seen  service  In  our  Navy. 


NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    PATRIOTIC    INSTRUCTORS. 

President — -John  B.  Lewis.  Se-cretari/ — ^Mrs.  Elizabeth  Robbins  Berry,  8  Forest  Street,  North 
Cambridge,  Mass  Treasurer — Mrs.  Nellie  D.  Orchard,  New  London,  Ct.  Objects — The  objects  of  this 
association  shall  be  to  afford  all  persons  Interested  in  the  promotion  of  patriotism  and  good  citizenship 
an  opportunity  for  acquaintance  and  Interchange  of  ideas  and  experiences;  to  study  systematically 
the  best  methods  for  the  advancement  of  patriotic  work;  by  unity  of  effort  to  secure  the  enactment 
and  enforcement  of  such  laws  as  will  safeguard  our  American  institutions  and  protect  our  flag  from 
Insult  or  desecration,  or  displacement  by  any  other  banner,  also  of  laws  in  every  State  for  the  flying 
of  the  flag  over  public  buildings  and  schoolhouses  Eligibility — Members  of  all  hereditary  and  other  pa- 
triotic societies,  and  all  desirable  persons  over  15  years  of  age,  who  are  interested  in  the  objects  of  thla 
association  may  become,  members.  The  association  is  represented  In  forty-two  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Annual  meetings  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Head- 
quarters, 101  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Yearly  Pay  of  Naval  Officers  and  Men. 


YEARLY    PAY    OF    NAVAL    OFFICERS    AND    MEN 

OF  THE  NAVIES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  POWERS.* 


UNITED  States. 


Title. 


Admiral  of  the  Fleet  a . . 

Admiral/. 

VIce-Admlral/ 

Rear-Admlral 

Commodore 

Captain 

Commander 

Lieutenant-Commander . 

Lieutenant    

Lleutenant(JuntorGrade) 
Ensign 

Midshipman 

Warrant  Officer { 

Mate { 

Chief  Petty  Officer 

Petty  Officer,  First  Class. 

PettyOfflcer.SecondClass 
Petty  Officer,  Third  Class 
Seaman,  First  Class.  .  . 

Seaman,  Second  Class. . 

Seaman,  Third  Class. . 


Pay.  b. 


$13, 
9, 

8, 
S, 
4, 
3, 
3, 
2, 

2, 
1. 


1, 

to  2, 

1, 

tol, 

;to 
to 
;to 

to 

I  to 

to 


,500 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,500 
,000 

400 

,000 
700 

600 

500 
260 

125 
500 
600 
840 
432 
720 
420 
480 
360 
288 
420 
228 
360 
192 
264 


Admiral  of  the  Fleet. . 

Admiral 

VIce-Admlral 

Rear-Admlral 

Commodore 

Captain 

Commander 

Lieutenant-Commanding 

Lieutenant  (average). . 


England. 


Corresponding  Title. 


Sub-Lieutenant . 


Midshipman 

Com  missioned  Warrant 

Officer  (average).. 
Warrant  Officer .... 


Chief  Petty  Officer  (av.). 

Petty  Officer.  6  years.  .  . 

Petty  Officer,  3  Years. .  ^ 
Petty  Officer,  1-3  Years . 
Leading  Seaman 

Able  Seaman 

Ordinary  Seaman.       .    . 


Pay.  c. 


$10,658 
8.881 
7,105 
5,329 
5.329 
2,443 
1,950 
1,620 

1.287 

444 

155 

977 
710 


326 

264 

252 
237 
170 

148 

111 


Germany. 


Corresponding  Title. 


Grand  Admiral. 

Admiral 

VIce-Admlral.  . 
Rear-Admlral. . 


Sea  Captain 

Frigate  Captain 

Corvette  Captain. . . . 

Captain-Lieutenant. . 


; 

'  Senior  Sea  Lieutenant 

,  Sea  Lieutenant 

Sub-Lieutenant 

,  Sea  Cadet 

Senior  Warrant  Officer  . . 

Warrant  Officer 


Sergeant-Major 

Vlce-Sergeant-Major. 

Senior  Mate 

Mate 

Senior  Seaman 

Ordinary  Seaman. . . . 

Ship's  Boy 


Pay.  A 


$7,611 
4,297 
3,342 

2,23  i 

1,905 

1,631 

895 

to  1,285 

)       357 

) to  614 

199 

116 

614 

500 


214 

189 

189 

139 

97 

84 

34 


United  States. 

FBANCB. 

RUSSIA. 

Title. 

Pay.  &. 

Corresponding  Title. 

Pay. 

Corresponding  Title. 

Pay. 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet  a    . 
Admiral 

VIce-Admlral 

Rear-Admlral 

$13,566 
9,000 

8,000 
6,000 
4,000 

3,500 

3.000 

2.400 

2,000 

1,700 
600 

1,500 
to  2.250 

1.125 
to  1.500 
(  600 
(  to  840 
(  432 
(to  720 

420 
I  to  480 

360 
(  288 
i  to  420 
(  228 
t  to  360 
(  192 
I  to  264 

VIce-Admlral ■[ 

Rear-Admlral | 

$4,226 

to  4.988 

2,816 

to3,327 

Admiral.. .  .     .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
VIce-Admlral 

Rear-Admlral / 

$9,666 

8,273 

7.689 
to  9,246 

Captain 

Commander 

Lieutenant-Commander 

Lieutenant 

Lleutenant(JunlorGrade) 
Ensign.           

Captalne  de  Valsseau .  | 
Captalne  de  Frigate. . .  | 
Lieutenant  de  Valsseau  | 

Lieutenant  de  Valsseau. . 

Enselgne     de     Valsseau. 

First  Class 

Enselgne      de     Valsseau, 

1,946 

to  2,296 

1,609 

to  1,902 

1,057 

to  1,240 

(       837 

I  to  984 

(       729 

(to  854 

(       534 

I  to  622 

190 

1,061 

to  1,236 

951 

tol, 112 

J      389 
i  to  451 
(       354 
(to  451 

222 

132 

56-83 

Captain 

Commander 

Senior  Lieutenant 

Lieutenant    

Sub-Lieutenant 

2,871 

2,102 

1,348 

973 

603 

Midshipman 

Aspirant 

f  PUote  Major | 

I  Adjuti.nt  Principal. .  | 

Warrant  Officer { 

Mate I 

Chief  Petty  Officer 

Petty  Officer.  First  Class. 

PettyOfflcer.SecondClass 
Petty  Officer,  Third  Class. 
Seaman,  First  Class 

Seaman,  Second  Class. . . 

Seaman.  Third  Class .... 

Premier  Maltre 

Maltre                   

Chief  Petty  Officer 

Boatswain 

243 
163 

Petty  Officer 

58 
to  122 

Quartler  Maltre 

Seaman,  First  Class .... 

<         79 
to  105 

Apprentice  Seaman 

42 

Naval  Advisory  Board. 
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YEARLY  PAY  OF  NAVAL  OFFICEKS  AND   MEN  OF  PRINCIPAL  POWERS— Conrtf. 


United  States. 


Title. 


J 


Pay,  &. 


Adm'l  of  Fleet 

Admiral 

VIce-Admlral. 
Rear- Admiral 
Commodore.  . 


Captain 

Commander.  . 
Lleut.-Com.  . . 
Lieutenant.  .  . 
Lieut.  (Jun.  Gr.) 
Ensign 


Midshipman..  . 
Warrant  Offlc  | 

Mate { 

Chief  Petty  Off. 

PettyOff.,l8tCl. 

Petty  Ofl..2d  CI. 
Petty  Off. ,3d  CI. 
Seaman,  Ist  CI. 

Seaman.  2d  CI. . 

Seaman.  3d  CI. . 


$13,500 

8.066 
6,000 

4.000 

3,600 

3.000 

2.400 

2,000 

1.700 
600 

1,500 
to  2.250 

1.125 
to  1,500 

600 
to  840 

432 
to  720 

420 
t-  480 

360 

288 
to  420 

228 
to  360 

192, 
to  264 


Japan. 


Correspond- 
ing Title. 


Admiral 

VIce-Admlral  . 
Rear-Admlral. 


Captain 

Commander.  .  . 
Lleut.-Com..  . 

Lieutenant.  .  .  . 

Sub-Lieut., 
1st  Class..  . 

Sub- Lieut., 

\     2d  Class. .  . 

Midshipman..  . 

JchlefWar.Off. 
Warrant  Off. . 


\ 


PettyOfl.,l8tCl. 

Petty  Off.,  2d  Cl. 

PettyOH.,3d  Cl. 

Ist-Cl.  Seaman. 

2d-Cl.  Seaman  . 
3d-Cl.  Seaman . 
4th- Cl. Seaman 
oth-Cl.  Seaman . 


Pay. 


12,988 
1.992 
1,643 


1,243 
945 

636 

388 
to  4  78 

269 
to  299 

221 

149 
359 

to  388 
209 

to  299 


80 
to  153 

66  to  73 

55  to  58 

38 

33 
27 
22 


Italy. 


Correspond- 
ing Title. 


Admiral 

VIce-Admlral . 
Rear-Admlral 


Captain 

Commander  I 
Lleut.-Com  .  | 
Lieutenant..  ( 

Enaign 

Midshipman  . . 
Chief  War.  Off. . 

Warrant  Officer 


Chief  Petty  Off 
PettyOH.,lstCl 


13 


Seaman,  Ist  Cl. 
Seaman,  2d  Cl. . 
Seaman,  3d  Cl. . 


Pay. 


$3,474 
2,316 
1,930 


1,621 

1.120 
to  1.409 
984 
to  1,023 
714 
to    907 


502 

to  579 

425 

275 
233 


137 
113 


71 
49 
21 


Spain. 


Correspond- 
ing Title. 


Admiral 

VIce-Admlral.  . 
Rear-Admlral 


Captain I 

Commander.  .  .  . 
Lieut.,  ist  Class. 
Lieutenant.  .  .  . 

Ensign,  Ist  Class 
Ensign 


Pay. 


$4,748 
3.165 
2.761 

■     1.543 
to  1,796 

1,198 
922 
648 


361 
358 


o.  In  the  United  States  and  nearly  all  other  countries.  Admiral  Is  the  highest  naval  grade,  h.  Base  payor 
pay  proper  of  officers.  For  Increase  for  length  of  service,  etc.,  see  Navy  Pay  Roll.  c.  Pay  proper;  does  not 
Include  allowances,  i.  Does  not  Include  table  money,  e.  Data  for  enlisted  personnel  not  available.  /.  A 
provision  contained  In  the  Naval  Appropriation  act  approved  March  4,  1915,  provides  that  the  Commanders- 
In-Chief  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Asiatic  Fleets  shall  have  the  rank  of  Admiral  while  so  serving,  with  pay 
at  the  rate  of  $10,000  per  annum,  and  that  the  officers  designated  as  second  in  command  of  the  above-named 
fleets  shall  have  the  rank  of  Vloe-Admiral  while  so  serving,  with  pay  at  the  rate  of  $9,000  per  annum.  *Tlil3 
table  gives  approximately  the  correct  average  of  pay  of  each  grade.  It  Is  practically  impossible  to  give 
the  exact  amounts  received  by  officers,  because  of  differences  of  pay  of  the  same  grade  under  varying  conditions. 


NAVAL    ADVISORY    BOARD. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  during  the  Summer  of  1915,  organized  a  Naval  Advisory  Board  composed 
of  a  number  of  scientists  for  the  purpose  of  making  available  the  latent  inventive  genius  of  the  country  to 
improve  the  Navy  by  the  development  of  inventions  and  such  suggestions  as  may  be  of  practical  utility.  In 
this  connection  it  is  the  intention  to  establish  an  experimental  and  research  laboratory  In  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. The  members  of  the  Advisory  Board  will  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services,  there  being  no 
provision  of  law  providing  therefor.  In  selecting  the  members  of  the  board,  the  Secretary  requested  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Edison  to  become  Chairman,  who  has  accepted  such  designation.  He  further  requested  eleven 
great  engineering  and  scientific  societies  to  select  by  popular  election  two  members  each  to  represent  their 
society  on  the  board.    The  following  are  the  societies  with  the  members  selected  and  accepted: 

American    Society    of    Automobile    Engineers — 
Howard  E.  Coffin  and  Andrew  L.  Riker. 

American  Instit  te  of  Mining  Engineers — -William 
Lawrence  Saunders  and  Bentaraln  Bovvdltch  Thayer. 
.\merlcan  Electrochemical  Society  — Joseph  Will- 
iam Richards  and  Lawrence  Addlcks. 

American    Society    of    Mechanical    Engineers — 
William  Le  Roy  Emmet  and  Spencer  Miller 

American  Society  of  Aeronautic  Engineers — Henry 
A.  W.  Wood  and  Elmer  A.  Sperry. 


-W.  R.  Whitney  and 


American  Chemical  Soclety- 
L.  H.  Baekeland. 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers — Frank 
Julian  Sprague  and  Benjamin  G.  Lamme. 

American    Mathematical    Society — Robert   Simp- 
son Woodward  and  Arthur  Gordon  Webster. 

American    Society    of    Civil    Engineers — Andrew 
Murray  Hunt  and  Alfred  Craven. 

American  Aeronautical  Society — Matthew  Bacon 
Sellers  and  Hudson  Maxim. 

Inventors'     Guild — Peter     Cooper     Bewitt     and 
Thomas  Robins. 

The  following  committees  have  been  formulated  to  deal  with  the  various  kinds  of  technical  problems 
submitted  by  the  Navy  Department.     The  name  of  Chairman  Is  given. 


ChemistTi/  and  Physics — W.  R. 
Whitney.  • 

Aeronautics  (Including  aero  motors) 
— Henry  A.  Wise  Wood. 

Internal  Combuslion  Motors — An- 
drew L.  Rlker. 

EleclricUv — Frank  J.  Sprague. 

Mines  and  Torpedoes — Elmer  A. 
Sperry. 

Submarines — William  Le  Roy  Em- 
met. 


Ordnance  and  Explosives — Hudson 
Maxim. 

Wireless  and  Communications — P. 
C.  Hewitt. 

Transportation — Benjamin  B. 
Thayer. 

Production,  Organization,  Manufac- 
ture, and  Standardization — How- 
ard E.  Coffin. 

Ship  Construction — F  rank  J. 
Sprague. 


Steam  Engineering  and  Ship  Pro- 
ptdsUm — Andrew  M.  Hunt. 

Ll/e-Savtng  Apparatus  —  Spencer 
Miller. 

Aids  to  Navigation — Elmer  A. 
Sperry. 

Food  and  Sanitation — L.  H.  Baeke- 
land. 

Public  Works,  Yards,  and  Docts^ 
Aired  Craven. 
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Notice — Bxaa  information  concerning  the  European  Governments  and  royal  families  was  not  oUatnable 
(jbecause  of  the  war)  ai  time  Almanac  went  to  press.  The  data  herein  printed  is  believed,  however,  to  be  approxi- 
mately correct. 

AXISTRIA-HUNGARY. 
Francis  Joseph  I.,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hungary,  was  bom  August  18,  1830,  and 
was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Austria  after  the  abdication  of  his  uncle,  Ferdinand  I.,  and  the  renunciation  of 
the  crown  by  his  father  on  December  2,  1848.  He  was  crowned  King  of  Hungary  June  8,  1867  He 
married,  In  1854,  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  She  died  by  the  hand  of  an 
Anarchist  In  Geneva,  September  10,  1898.     They  had  Issue: 

1.  Archduchess  Glsela,  born  1856;  married  to  Leopold,  son  of  Prince  Luitpold  of  Bavaria. 

2.  Archduke  Rudolf,  late  heir-apparent,  born  1858:  died  by  suicide,  1889.  He  married.  1881. 
Stephanie,  daughter  of  the  late  ICing  of  the  Belgians,  and  had  Issue  one  daughter,  the  Archduchess  Elizabeth 
Marie,  born  1883;  married,  1902,  Prince  Otto  Wlndlsch  Graetz.  The  widowed  Crown  Princess  Stephanie 
married,  March,  1900,  Count  Elemer  Lonyay. 

3.  Archduchess  Marie  Valerie,  born  1868:  married,  1890,  Archduke  Francols-Salvator. 

The  Emperor's  eldest  brother  was  Archduke  Ferdinand  (Maximilian),  Emperor  of  Mexico  from  1864 
to  1867,  when  he  was  shot  at  Queretaro.     His  widow,  Marie  Charlotte,  survives  him. 

On  the  death  of  the  Crown  Prince,  In  1889,  the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  passed  to  the  Emperor's 
second  brother,  the  Archduke  Charles  Loula.  who  was  born  1833  and  died  1896;  he  married,  first,  1856, 
Marguerite,  Princess  of  Saxony;  she  died  1858;  second,  1862,  the  Princess  Annunclata,  daughter  of  King 
Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples;  she  died  1871:  third,  1873,  Marie-Therese  of  Portugal  and  had  Issue  (second 
marriage)  Archduke  Francois  Ferdinand,  bora  1863,  who  was  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne  (married 
morganatlcally,  1900,  Countess  Sophie  Chotek,  who  had  title  Duchess  of  Hohenberg  conferred  upon 
her  October,  1909,  and  renounced  the  claim  of  his  issue  by  her  to  the  throne).  They  were  both  shot  and 
killed  In  Sarajevo,  Bosnia.  1914,  by  an  assassin;  the  Archduke  Otto,  born  1865,  died  1906,  married  to  the 
Princess  Marie  Josefa  of  Saxony,  had  two  sons  (Archduke  Charles,  born  1887,  heir  to  the  throne,  married, 
1911,  Princess  Zita  of  Parma,  has  Issue  Francis  Joseph  Otto,  born  1912,  Adelaide-Marie,  born  1914, 
Robert  Charles  Ludwig.  born  February,  1915);  and  Maximilian,  born  1895;  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  bom 
1868,  renounced  his  rights  in  1911  to  marry  Berta  Czuber  He  died  1915.  By  a  third  marriage  the 
Archduke  Charles  Louis  had  two  daughters.  Archduchess  Marie  Annunclata,  bom  1876,  an  abbess  in  a 
convent,  and  Archduchess  Elizabeth  Ameiie,  born  1878,  married  1903,  Prince  Aloyse  of  Liechtenstein. 

The  Emperor  has  a  third  brother,  the  Archduke  Louis  Victor,  born  1842,  who  is  unmarried. 

There  are  over  eighty  other  archdukes  and  archduchesses  of  Austria,  cousins  of  the  Emperor,  collateral 
relatives  of  the  reigning  house  and  members  of  the  formerly  reigning  branches  of  Tuscany  and  Modena. 

BAVARIA. 

Louis  III.,  King  of  Bavaria,  bom  January  7,  1845.  succeeded  his  cousin,  Otto,  who.  after  having  been 
nominal  King  since  Louis  II. 's  death  In  1886,  was  declared  Incapable  of  occupying  the  throne  in  October, 
1913  It  was  necessary  to  alter  the  Constitution  to  bring  about  the  succession.  Louis  III.  married  the 
Archduchess  Maria  Theresa  of  Austrla-Este,  and  has  six  daughters  and  three  sons  The  eldest.  Prince 
Rupert,  the  Crown  Prince,  was  born  in  1869,  and  In  1900  married  his  cousin.  Duchess  Marie  Gabriele, 
who  died  October,  1912,  leaving  the  Princes  Luitpold,  born  1901,  and  Albrecht,  born  1906,  and  Rudolf, 
who  died  1912.  2.  Princess  Adelgunda,  born  1870.  3  Princess  Marie,  born  1872,  married  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand of  Bourbon  4.  Prince  Karl,  bom  1874.  5.  Prince  Franz,  bom  1875;  married  Princess  Isabella  von 
Croy  1912,  and  has  issue:  Louis-Charles,  born  1913,  and  Marie-Elizabeth  born  1914.  6.  Princess  Hllde- 
gard,  born  1881  7  Princess  Wiltrude,  bom  1884.  8.  Princess  Helmstrud,  born  1886.  9.  Princess 
Gundellnde,  born  1891.     Prince  Luitpold,  died  August  27,  1914. 

The  King's  brother,  Leopold,  born  1846,  is  married  to  the- Archduchess  Glsela  of  Austria.  Issue: 
Elizabeth-Marie,  born  1874,  married,  1893,  Count  de  Seefrled  de  Buttenhelra;  Augustlne-Marle, 
born  1875,  married  Joseph,  Archduke  of  Austria;  Georg-Fra.ncls,  born  1880,  married,  1912,  Princess  Isabelle, 
of  Austria  (marriage  annulled  1913);  Conrad,  born  1883.  The  King's  sister  Is  Princess  Theresa,  a  doctor 
of  philosophy,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  Lady  Abbess  of  a  convent.  A  second  brother, 
Francis,  born  1852,  died  1907,  married  Therese,  P*rlncess  of  Liechtenstein.  She  has  one  son.  Prince  Henry, 
bom  1884. 

The  royal  house  of  Bavaria  descends  from  the  Counts  of  Wlttelsbach,  who  flourished  In  the  twelfth 
century,  one  of  whom  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Elector;  a  later  one  was  made  King  by  Napoleon  I. 

BELGIUM. 

Albert,  King  of  the  Belgians,  was  born  April  8,  1875,  and  was  the  nephew  of  the  late  King  Leopold 
II.,  who  died  December  17,  1909.  King  .^.Ibert  married,  October  2,  1900,  Duchess  Elizabeth,  of  Bavaria, 
and  has  two  sons.  Prince  Leopold,  born  1901,  and  Prince  Charles,  bom  1903,  and  a  daughter.  Princess  Marie 
Jose,  born  1906 

The  King's  father  was  Prince  Philippe  of  Saxe-Goburg  and  Gotha  and  of  Flanders,  bom  in  1837;  mar- 
ried to  the  Princess  Maria  of  Hohenzollem,  who  died  November,  1912  He  died  1905.  His  elder  son. 
Prince  Badouln,  born  in  1869,  died  In  1891.  His  two  daughters  are  Princess  Henrlette,  born  1870,  married, 
1896,  Prince  Emmanuel  of  Orleans,  Duke  of  Vendome;  and  Princess  Josephine,  born  1872,  married,  1904, 
Prince  Charles  of  HohenzoUem. 

The  late  King  Leopold  was  bom  In  1835,  and  was  married  in  1853  to  Marie  Henrlette,  Archduchess 
of  Austria,  who  died  1902.     He  died  1909.     The  daughters  of  the  late  King  are: 

1.  Princess  Louise,  born  1858;  married  to  Prince  Philippe  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  1875,  and  divorced 
in  1906 

2.  Princess  Stephanie,  bom  1864;  married,  1881,  to  the  late  Archduke  Rudolf  of  Austria.  Princess 
Stephanie  married,  second.  In  1900,  Elemer,  Count  Lonyay. 

3.  Princess  Clementine,  born  1872,  married  November,  1910,  Prince  Victor  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
son  of  the  late  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte.  Prince  Victor  Napoleon  Is  the  Bonaparte  claimant  to  the  throne 
of  France. 

The  aunt  of  King  Albert  Is  Princess  Charlotte,  sister  of  the  late  King  Leopold  II.  and  of  ex-Empress 
Of  Mexico,  widow  of  Maximilian  of  Austria,  who  was  sjiot  In  Mexico  in  1867.     She  was  bom  in  1840. 

BULGARIA. 

Ferdinand,  son  of  the  late  Prince  Augustus  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  and  the  late  Princess  Clemen- 
tine of  Bourbon-Orleans  (daughter  of  King  Louis  Pliillppe),  born  February  26,  1861,  assumed  government 
1887  in  succession  to  Prince  Alexander,  who  had  abdicated;  married,  1893,  Marie  Louise  (died),  daughter 
of  Duke  Robert  of  Parma,  married,  second,  1908,  Princess  Eleonore  of  Reuss-Kostritz. 

The  children  of  the  King  are  all  by  first  marriage.  1.  Prince  Boris,  born  1894,  heir-apparent. 
2.  Prince  Cyril,  bom  1895.     3.  Princess  Eudoxla,  born  1898.     4.  Princess  Nadejda,  bom  1899. 

DENMARK. 
Christian  X.,  King  of  Denmark,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Denmark  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  the 
Danish  succession  on  the  death  of  his  father.  King  Frederick  VIII.,  May  15,  1912.     He  was  born  September 
26,   1870,  married,   1898,   the  Princess  Alexandrine  of  Mecklenburg,  and  has  two  sons.  Crown  Prince 
Frederick,  bora  March  11.  1899,  and  Knud,  born  July  27.  1900. 
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The  King's  brothers  and  sisters  are: 

1.  The  King  of  Norway,  H&akon.  born  1872,  married,  1896,  the  Princess  Maud  Alexandra  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  has  one  son,  Olaf,  born  1903.  2.  Harald,  Prince  of  Denmark,  born  1876,  married, 
1909,  Princess  Helena,  Duchess  of  Sonderborg-Gliicksborg;  offspring,  Princess  Feodora,  born  1910;  Caroline, 
born  April  27,  1912.  3  Ingeborg.  born  1878,  married,  1897,  Prince  Charles  of  Sweden.  4.  Thyra,  born 
1880.     5    Gustav,  bom  1887.     6.  Dagmar,  born  1890. 

The  icing's  mother  is  the  Dowager  Queen  of  Denmark;  married,  1869,  the  late  King  Frederick  VIII.  of 
Denmark.  She  was  born,  1851,  as  the  Princess  Louise  of  Sweden,  daughter  of  King  Charles  XV.  of  Swede' 
and  Norway. 

The  King's  uncles  and  aunts  are: 

X.  The  ex-Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (Alexandra),  bom  1844,  married  1863,  and  has  tour 
living  cliildren,  one  being  the  King  of  England. 

2.  Prince  Christian  Wllhelm,  born  1845  (King  George  I.  of  Greece  1863).  died  1913. 

3.  The  Dowager  Empress  of  Russia  (Dagmar),  born  1847,  married  the  late  Czar  Alexander  III.  In 
1866,  and  has  four  children,  one  being  the  present  Czar. 

4  The  Duchess  of  Cumberland  (Thyra),  born  1853,  married  the  present  Duke  of  Cumberland 
(English  title),  son  of  the  ex-King  of  Hanover,  in  1878 

5  Prince  Valdemar,  born  1858,  married,  1885,  the  Princess  Marie  of  Orleans  (died  1909),  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  and  has  four  sons  and  a  daughter.  He  was  offered  the  crov;n  of  Bulgaria  In  1886 
but  declined  Prince  Aage,  the  eldest  son  of  Prince  Valdemar,  married  the  Countess  Calvi  di  Bergolo, 
daughter  of  the  late  Italian  Minister  to  Denmark.  By  this  marriage  he  renounced  all  right  of  succession 
to  the  throne  for  himself  and  heirs,  the  latter  to  be  Counts  or  Countesses  of  Rosenborg. 

GERMANV. 

William  II.,  German  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia,  was  born  January  27,  1859.  succeeded  his  father, 
the  Emperor  Frederick  III.,  June  15,  1888.  He  married,  1881,  the  Princess  Augusta  Victoria  of  Schleswlg- 
Holsteln-Sonderburg-Augustenburg  (born  1858),  and  has  had  Issue; 

1.  Frederick  William,  Crown  Prince,  born  May  6,  1882,  married.  June  6,  1905,  to  Duchess  Cecilie  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  has  four  sons,  William  Frederick,  born  July  4,  1906;  Louis  Ferdinand,  born 
November  9,  1907;  Hubert,  born  September  20,  1909,  Frederick,  born  December  19,  1911,  and  one  daughter, 
Alexandrine  Irene,  born  April  7,  1915.  2.  William  Eltel-Frederlck,  born  1883,  married,  February  27,  1906, 
Princess  Sophie  Charlotte  of  Oldenburg.  3.  Adalbert,  born  1884,  married,  19)4,  Adelaide,  Princess  of 
Saxe-Meiningen  (a  daughter  born  1915,  died  1915).  4  August,  born  1887,  married  his  cousin.  Princess 
Victoria  of  Schleswlg-Holsteln,  1908,  and  has  one  son,  Alexander-Ferdinand,  born  1913  5.  Oscar,  born 
1888,  married  morgauatlcaliy  Countess  Bassewitz,  1914,  and  has  one  son,  born  1915  6.  Joachim,  born 
1890.  7.  Victoria  Louise,  bom  1892,  married  May,  1913,  to  Prince  Ernst  August  of  Cumberland,  Duke 
of  Brunswick;   issue  a  son   born   March   18,    1914,  and  a  son  born  March  25,  1915. 

The  Emperor's  brother  Is  Prince  Henry,  born  1862,  and  married,  1888,  to  his  cousin,  Princess  Irene  of 
Hesse,  and  has  two  sons,  Waldemar,  born  1889,  and  Slglsmund,  born  1896,  and  the  Emperor  has  four  sisters. 
The  sisters  are: 

1  Princess  Charlotte,  born  1860,  married,  1878,  to  George,  hereditary  Prince  of  Saxe-Melnlngen, 
and  has  one  daughter. 

2  Princess  Victoria,  born  1866,  married,  1890,  to  Prince  Adolph  of  Schaumburg-Llppe 

3.  Princess  Sophie,  born  1870,  married,  1889,  to  Constantlne,  King  of  Greece,  and  has  three  sons 
and  three  daughters 

4.  Princess  Margaret,  born  1872,  married,  1893,  to  Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Hesse. 

The  Emperor  has  an  aunt,  the  Princess  Louise,  bora  1838,  widow  of  the  late  Grand  Duke  of  Baden: 
and  he  has  a  number  of  cousins,  descendants  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Emperor  William  I.  One 
of  these  Is  Princess  Louise,  daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Frederick  Charles  and  wife  of  the  British  Duke  of 
Connaught,  son  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  reigning  family  is  descended  from  Frederick  of  Hohenzollern,  a 
German  count  in  980,  and  Frederick  William,  the  Elector  ol  Brandenburg,  1640-88,  whose  son  became 
King  of  Prussia. 

GREECE. 

Constantlne  I.,  King  of  the  Hellenes,  born  August  2,  1868,  succeeded  his  father,  King  George,  on  the 
assassination  of  the  latter  by  a  neurasthenic  named  Alexander  Schlnas  at  Salonica,  March  18,  1913.  His 
mother  was  Grand  Duchess  Olga  of  Riissia,  born  1851.  King  Constantlne  married,  1889,  the  Princess 
Sophie  of  Prussia,  sister  of  the  present  German  Emperor.  They  have  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 
The  eldest  son  is: 

Prince  Georglos,  born  1890,  unmarried.  The  other  sons  of  the  King  are:  Prince  Alexandros,  born 
1893,  and  Prince  Panics,  born  1901  The  daughters  are:  Princess  Helene,  born  1896;  Princess  Irene, 
born  1904,  and  Princess  Catherine,  born  1913      The  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  King  are: 

1.  Georglos,  born  1869,  married  Princess  Marie,  only  daughter  ol  Prince  Roland  Bonaparte;  offspring, 
Petros,  born  1908;  Eugenia,  born  1910 

2.  Nlcolaos,  born  1872,  married  Grand  Duchess  Helene  Vladlmlrowna  of  Russia;  offspring,  Olga, 
born  1903;  Elizabeth,  born  1904;  Marina,  born  1906. 

3  Maria,  born  1876,  married  Grand  Duke  George  Michallovltch  of  Russia,  1900;  Issue  two  daughters. 
4.     Andreas,  born  1882,  married  Princess  Alice,  daughter  of  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg;  offspring, 

Margaret,  bom  1905;  Theodora,  born  1906;  Cecilia,  born  1911;  Sophie,  born  1914. 

5      Christophoros,  born  1888. 

ITALY. 

Victor  Emmanuel  III.,  King  of  Italy,  was  born  November  11,  1869,  and  is  the  only  son  of  Humbert 
I.,  second  King  of  United  Italy,  murdered  by  the  Anarchist  Bresci  at  Monza,  July  29,  1900.  He  married, 
in  1896,  Princess  Elena,  daughter  of  Nicholas,  King  ol  Montenegro,  and  has  five  children — Princess  Yolanda, 
born  June  I,  1901;  Princess  Mafalda,  bom  November  19,  1902;  Prince  Humbert  (heir-apparent),  born 
September  15,  1904,  Princess  Giovanna,  born  November  13,  1907,  and  Princess  Maria,  born  1914 

Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Aosta,  bom  1869,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Prince  Amedeo,  married,  1895,  Princess 
Elena  of  Orleans,  daughter  of  the  late  Comte  de  Paris,  and  they  have  had  Issue  two  children — Amedeo, 
born  1898,  and  Aimone,  born  1900  The  three  remaining  sons  of  the  late  Prince  Amedeo  are  Victor,  Coimt 
of  Turin,  born  1870;  Luigl,  Duke  of  Abruzzi,  born  1873,  and  Humbert,  Count  of  Salemi,  bora  in  1889  of 
his  second  marriage  with  his  niece.  Princess  Letitia,  sister  of  Prince  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

The  mother  of  the  King  is  Dowager  Queen  Margherita,  daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Savoy. 
She  was  bom  November  20,  1851,  and  married  the  late  King,  1868 

The  King's  great  aunt  by  marriage  was  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Genoa;  she  died 
August  14,  1912,  and  had  a  son  (P*rlnce  Thomas,  Duke  of  Genoa,  married,  1883,  Princess  Isabella,  daughter 
of  FYlnce  Adalbert  of  Bavaria,  and  has  four  sons  and  two  daughters),  and  a  daughter.  Marguerite,  the  latter 
being  the  latr  King  Humbert's  wife.  The  family  is  descended  from  the  Counts  of  Savoy,  who  flourished 
In  the  eleventh  centjory. 

MONTENEGRO. 

Nicholas  1.,  bore  October  7,  1841,  proclaimed  Prince  of  Montenegro  as  sdccessor  to  his  uncle,  Danllo 
I.,  1860.  Assumed  ttlUe  of  King  1910;  married  Mllena  Petrovna  Vucotlc,  1847.  Children  of  the  King  are: 
1.  Princess  Mllltza,  Xfora  1866,  married,  l^S.  Russian  Grand  Duke  Peter  Nlkolalevl'ch.  2.  Princess 
Anastasla,  bom  1867,  married,  1889,  George.  Duke  of  Luechtenberg  (marriage  dissolved),  he  died  1912; 
maixied  again,  1907,  Russian  Grand  Dulse  NlcliDlas  NIkoIalevltch.    3.  Prince  Danllo  Alexander,   Uelr^ 
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:apparent.  born  1871,  married,  1899,  Princess  Jutta  ol  Mecklenburg-Strelltz.  4.  Princess  Helena,  born 
1873,  married,  1897,  Victor  Emmanuel  III.,  King  of  Italy.  5.  Princess  Anna,  born  1874,  married,  1897, 
OPdnce  Francis  Joseph  of  Battenberg.  6.  Prince  Mlrko,  born  1879,  married,  1902,  Natalie  ConstantlnovUch; 
'Offspring,  Prince  Michael,  born  1908;  Paul,  born  1910;  Prince  Emmanuel,  born  1912.  7.  Princess  Xenla. 
iborn  1881.     8.  Princess  Vera,  born  1887.     9.  Prince  Peter,  born  1889. 

The  supreme  power  has  been  retained  In  the  family  of  Petrovlc  Njegoa,  descending  collaterally,  since 
Danllo  Petrovlc,  who  was  proclaimed  Vladlka  of  Montenegro  In  1697,  liberated  the  country  from  the  Turks. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Wilhelmina,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  and  Princess  of  Orange-Nassau,  born  August  31,  1880,, 
idaugfeter  of  the  late  King  William  III.  and  Emma,  daughter  of  F*rlnce  George  Victor  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont. 
She  married,  February  7,  1901,  Prince  Henry  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerln;  issue,  JuUana  Wilhelmina,  bom 
April  30,  1909,  Princess  of  Orange. 

The  Queen's  mother,  Queen  Emma,  was  regent  from  the  death  of  the  late  King,  her  husband,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1890,  until  the  end  of  the  minority  of  her  daughter,  August  31,  1898.  This  family,  known  as  the 
House  of  Orange,  Is  descended  from  the  Princes  of  Orange,  stadt-holders  during  the  Dutch  Republic. 

NORWAY. 

Haakon  VII.,  King  of  Norway,  was  before  his  election  to  the  crown  by  the  Norwegian  people.  In  1905, 
Prince  Charles  of  Denmark.  He  Is  the  second  son  of  the  late  King  Frederick  VIII.  of  Denmark;  was  bom 
August  3,  1872,  married,  1896,  Princess  Maud,  third  daughter  of  the  late  King  Edward  VII.  of  Great 
Britain,  and  has  one  son,  Olav,  Crown  Prince  of  Norway,  born  July  2,  1903. 

ROUMANIA 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Roumanla,  born  August  24,  1865.  Is  the  nephew  of  the  late  King  Carol  I.,  who 
died  October  10.  1914.  He  married.  In  1893,  Princess  Marie  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  and  had  Issue  as 
follows:  1.  Charles  (Carol),  born  1893.  2.  Elizabeth,  born  1894.  3.  Marie,  born  1899.  4.  Nicolas, 
born  1903.     5.  Ileana,  born  1908.     6.  Mlrcla,  born  1912. 

RUSSIA. 

Nicholas  II.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  was  born  May  18,  1868,  and  succeeded  his  father,  the  late  Emperor 
Alexander  III  ,  November  1,  1894.  He  Is  married  to  the  Prlnces.s  Alexandra  Alice  (Allx),  daughter  of 
liudwig  IV  ,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  and  has  four  daughters  and  one  son — Olga,  born  In  1895;  Tatlana,  born 
In  1897;  Marie,  born  In  1899;  Anastasla,  born  In  1901,  and  Alexis  (the  Czarevitch),  born  August  12,  1904. 

The  late  Emperor  Alexander  III  ,  born  In  1845,  married,  In  1866,  the  Princess  Dagmar,  sister  of  the 

ilate  King  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark,  has  Issue  two  sons:     1.  Nicholas,  the  present  Emperor.     2.  Grand 

Duke  Michael,  born  December  4,  1878,  and  two  daughters:     1.  Grand  Duchess  Xenla,  born  1875,  married, 

1894,  her  cousin,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander;  has  six  sons  and  one  daughter;  and,  2.  Grand  Duchess  Olga, 

■born  1882,  married  to  Prince  Peter  of  Oldenburg.     The  uncles  and  aunts  of  the  Emperor  were: 

1.  Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  born  1847,  died  1909.  He  married,  1874,  the  Princess  Marie  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerln, and  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter:  1.  Grand  Duke  Cyril,  born  In  1876,  married,  1905, 
Princess  Victoria  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  and  divorced  wife  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse;  offspring: 
Marie,  born  1907,  and  Klra,  born  1909.  2.  Grand  Duke  Boris,  born  In  1877.  3.  Andreas,  born  1879. 
4.  Helene.  bom  1882,  married,  1902,  Nlcolaos  of  Greece. 

.2      Grand  Duke  Alexis,  High  Admiral,  born  1850.     He  was  unmarried.     Died  November  14,  1908. 

3  Grand  Duchess  Marie,  born  1853,  married  the  late  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  son  of  the  late  Queen 
Victoria.     He  died  In  1900 

4.  Grand  Duke  Serglus,  born  1857,  married,  1884,  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  daughter 
of  Princess  Alice  of  England      Assassinated  In  1905      He  left  no  Issue. 

5  Grand  Duke  Paul,  born  1860,  married,  1889,  Princess  Alexandra  of  Greece.  She  died  1891,  leaving 
a  son,  the  Grand  Duke  Dlmllrl,  born  1891,  and  a  daughter,  Marie,  born  1890,  married,  1908,  Prince  Wllhelm 
of  Sweden,  divorced  1914.  In  1902  he  contracted  a  morganatic  marriage  with  Olga  Valerlanovna,  now 
Countess  Hohenfelsen 

A  grand  uncle,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantlne.  born  1827;  died  1892;  married,  1848,  Princess  Alexandra 
of  Saxe-Altenburg,  and  had  Issue  five  children,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  born  1850,  being  the  eldest  son,  and 
the  Grand  Duchess  Olga,  born  1851,  the  eldest  daughter,  being  married  to  the  late  King  of  the  Hellenes. 

A  second  grand  uncle,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  born  1831,  died  la  1891,  married.  In  1856,  the  Princess 
Alexandra  of  Oldenburg,  and  had  Issue  two  sons.  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  born  1856,  married,  1907,  Princess 
Anaetasla,  daughter  of  the  present  King  of  Montenegro  and  sister  of  Queen  Helene  of  Italy,  and  Grand 
Duke  Peter,  born  1864,  married.  In  1889,  MUltza.  sister  of  the  preceding. 

The  last  grand  uncle  of  the  Emperor.  Grand  Duke  Michael,  born  1832,  died  In  1909.  He  married, 
1857,  Princess  Cecilia  of  Baden,  and  had  Issue  six  children,  the  eldest  daughter,  Anastasla,  born  1860,  being 
the  widow  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerln  and  mother  of  the  German  Crown  Princess  Cecilia. 
The  Grand  Duchess  Anastasla  Is  now  known  as  Grand  Duchess  Mlkalovltsch. 

The  Russian  reigning  family  Is  descended  In  the  female  line  from  Michael  Roroanof,  elected  Czar  In 
1613,  and  In  the  male  line  from  Duke  Karl  Frledrlch  of  Holsteln-Gottorp.  The  members  of  the  family  for 
over  two  centuries,  however,  have  married  so  generally  Into  the  German  royal  houses  that  the  present 
Romanofs  are  practically,  by  blood.  Germans;  as  much  so  as  their  kinsman,  the  head  of  the  German  Empire. 

SAXONY. 

Frledrlch  August  III..  King  Of  Saxony,  born  May  25,  1865,  succeeded  his  father.  King  Georg, 
October  15,  1904.  He  married.  In  1891,  Prince  Louise  of  Tuscany  (marriage  dissolved  1903).  The  King 
has  three  daughters  and  three  sons,  the  Crown  Prince  being  Georg.  born  1893;  Prince  Frlederlch  Christian, 
born  1893;  Pilnce  Ernst  Helnrlch,  born  1896;  Princess  Margarethe.  born  In  1900;  Princess  Maria  AUx, 
born  1901;  Princess  Anna  Monica,  born  1903. 

The  King  has  two  sisters.  Mathllde.  born  1863,  unmarried,  and  Maria  Josepha,  born  1867,  married  to 
the  late  Archduke  Otto  of  Austria  (died  1906),  and  two  brothers,  Johann  Georg,  born  1869,  married  first 
to  Duchess  Isabella  of  Wiirtteraberg  (died  1904),  and  In  1906  to  Princess  Maria  Immaculata  of  Bourbon, 
and  Max,  born  1870,  a  priest  In  holy  orders 

The  royal  house  of  Saxony  Is  one  of  the  oldest  In  Europe,  having  given  an  emperor  to  Germany  as 
■early  as  the  beginning  or  the  tenth  century.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  assumed  the  title  of  King  In  1806,  and 
>wa3  confirmed  tiiereln  In  1815 

SERBIA. 

Peter  I.,  King  of  Serbia,  born  In  Belgrade,  1844,  son  of  Alexander  Kara-Georgevltch,  after  the  murder 
of  King  Alexander  and  Queen  Draga,  he  was  proclaimed  King;  ascended  the  throne  June  2,  1903.  King 
iPeter  I  was  married  In  1883  to  Princess  Zorka  of  Montenegro,  who  died  In  1890.  He  has  two  sons  and  a 
daughter — George,  born  1887  (who  renounced  his  right  to  the  throne  In  1909);  Alexander,  born  1889,  and 
Helene,  born  1884.  King  Peter,  owing  to  continued  111  health,  has  delegated  full  royal  authority  to  his  son 
Alexander  for  the  purposes  of  government. 

King  Peter  is  descended  from  Karageorge  Petrovltch,  who  was  proclaimed  Commander-ln-Chlel  In 
Serbia,  but  was  murdered  In. 1817.  ^  ,„„„. 

The  King  has  one  brother.  Prince  Arsene,  born  1859.  married,  1892,  Aurora  Demldoff  (divorced  1896): 
Offspring:  Prince  Paul,  born  April  15,  1893. 

SPAIN. 

Alfonso  XIII..  King  of  Spain,  born  May  17,  1886.  nearly  six  months  after  the  death  of  his  father. 
AUonso  XII.    His  mother  Is  Maria  Christina,  an  Austrian  Princess.    He  married  In  1906  the  English 
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Princess  Victoria  Eugenie,  daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg  and  Princess  Beatrice  (daughter 
of  the  late  Queen  Victoria).  He  has  four  sons:  Alfonso,  Prince  of  the  Asturlas,  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne, 
born  the  10th  of  May,  1907;  Prince  Jaime,  bom  on  the  23d  of  June,  1908.  and  Is  deaf  and  dumb;  Prince 
Juan,  born  June  20,  1913,  and  Prince  Gonzalo.  born  October  24.  1914;  and  two  daughters.  Princess  Beatrice, 
born  June  22,  1909,  and  Princess  Maria  Christina,  born  December  12,  1911,  who  Is  deaf. 

The  King's  sisters,  Maria  de  las  Mercedes,  born  September  11,  1880,  married,  February  14,  1901, 
Prince  Carlos  of  Bourbon,  son  of  Count  Caserta;  died  October  17,  1904;  Issue:  Alfonso,  born  1901,  and 
Isabel,  born  1904;  Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  born  1882,  and  married  to  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bavaria,  died  on 
September  23,  1912,  suddenly  from  the  after  effects  of  childbirth,  leaving  Issue:  Louis  Alfonso,  born  In 
1906;  Jose  Eugenlo,  born  In  1909,  Maria  de  las  Mercedes,  born  In  1911,  and  Pilar,  born  September  5,  1912. 
Prince  Ferdinand  remarried  October  1,  1914,  with  Dona  Maria  Lulsa  Pie  de  Concha.  This  lady  on  her 
marriage  was  created  Duchess  of  Talavera  de  la  Relna,  and  given  the  courtesy  title  of  Highness  by  King 
Alfonso. 

The  King's  aunts  are  the  Infantas  Isabel,  born  December  20,  1861,  widow  of  the  Count  de  Glrgentl; 
Maria  de  la  Paz,  wife  of  Prince  Ludwlg  of  Bavaria,  and  Eulalle,  born  February  12,  1864,  wife  of  Prince 
Antolne  of  Orleans  (marriage  dissolved  July,  1900). 

The  King's  grandmother,  ex-Queen  Isabel,  born  In  1830,  crowned  1833,  abdicated  1870,  dJed  April  9, 
1904.     Her  husband,  the  Infante  Francis  d'Asslsl,  born  1822,  died  In  1902. 

The  King's  grandauni,  the  Infanta  Louisa,  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensler  (son  of  King  Loula 
Philippe  of  France),  now  dead,  was  the  mother  of  a  son  and  three  daughters:  1.  The  wife  of  the  late  Count 
of  Paris  and  mother  of  the  French  pretender,  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  2.  The  late  Queen  Mercedes,  wife  of 
Alfonso  XII.,  deceased      3.  The  Infanta  Christina,  also  deceased. 

A  second  cousin  of  the  King  was  Don  Carlos,  born  1848,  the  pretender  to  the  Spanish  throne,  who  died 
July  18,  1909,  leaving  a  son.  Prince  Jaime,  born  1870,  the  present  pretender,  and  four  daughters. 

The  Spanish  reigning  family  are  Bourbons,  descendants  of  King  Louis  XIV.  of  France. 

SWEDEN. 

Gustaf  v..  King  of  Sweden,  born  June  16,  1858;  son  of  Oscar  II.  and  Sophie,  Princess  of  Na.ssau,  and 
great-grandson  of  Marshal  Bernadotte.  He  married,  1881,  the  Princess  Victoria  of  Baden,  and  has  had 
three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  Is  the  Crown  Prince  Gustaf  Adolf,  bom  1882,  who  married.  In  1905,  Princess 
Margaret  Victoria  of  Connaught,  and  has  three  sons  and  a  daughter:  Gustaf  Adolf,  born  1906;  Slgvard, 
born  1907;  Princess  Ingrld,  born  1910;  Bertll,  born  1912.  The  King's  other  sons  are:  Prince  Wllhelm, 
born  1884,  and  married,  1908,  the  Grand  Duchess  Maria  Pavlovna  of  Russia  (Issue  one  child.  Prince  Lennai;t, 
born  1909),  divorced  1914,  and  Prince  Eric,  born  1889.  The  King  has  three  brothers:  Prince  Oscar,  born 
1859,  married  Lady  Ebba  Munck,  one  of  his  mother's  maids  of  honor,  and  relinquished  his  rights  to  the 
throne;  Prince  Carl,  born  1861,  and  married,  1897,  Princess  Ingeborg,  daughter  of  King  Frederik  of  Den- 
mark; oflsprlng:  Margaretha,  born  1899;  Martha,  born  1901;  Astrid,  born  1905;  Prince  Carl,  born  1911. 
Another  brother  Is  Prince  Eugene,  born  1865.  The  King  has  a  cousin,  Louise,  married  to  the  late  King 
Trederlk  VIII.  of  Denmark.  The  royal  family  comes  from  Napoleon's  Marshal  Bernadotte,  a  Frenchman, 
who  was  elected  heir-apparent  to  the  crown  of  Sweden  In  1810  and  became  King  In  1818. 

WURTTEMBERG. 

William  II.,  King  of  Wurttemberg,  born  February  25,  1848,  son  of  the  late  Prince  Frledrlch  and  of 
late  Princess  Katharine  of  Wurttemberg;  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Karl  I.,  October  6,  1891. 
He  married,  1877,  Princess  Marie  of  Waldeck,  who  died  1882,  leaving  a  daughter,  Pauline,  born  1877,  and 
who  married,  1898.  Prince  Frledrlch  of  WIed.  The  King  married,  second.  Princess  Charlotte  of  Schaum- 
iDurg-Llppe,  by  whom  he  has  no  children  As  the  King  has  no  male  descendants,  the  beir-presumptlve  Is 
his  distant  kinsman,  Duke  Albert,  born  1865,  married  to  the  Archduchess  Margareta,  niece  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  who  died  in  1902,  and  has  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 
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BONAPARTIST. 

Of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  and  his  brothers  Joseph  and  Louis,  male  issue  Is  now  extinct.  The 
Emperor's  brothers  Luclen  and  Jerome  are  represented  by  the  following  living  descendants,  and  they 
constitute  the  present  Imperialist  house  of  France: 

Prince  Victor  Napoleon  (of  the  house  of  Jerome),  born  July  18,  1862,  Is  the  son  of  the  late  Prince 
Napoleon,  who  died  March  18,  1891,  and  the  Princess  Clotilde,  who  died  June  25,  1911,  sister  of  the  late 
King  Humbert  of  Italy  The  Prince  has  been  recognized  by  his  party  as  the  undisputed  head  of  the  Bona- 
parte family.  He  lives  In  Brussels,  and  In  1910  married  Clementine,  third  daughter  of  Leopold  I.,  King  of 
Belgium.  A  daughter  was  born  In  1912,  and  a  son  In  1914.  His  only  brother.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon, 
bom  1864,  Is  a  General  In  the  Russian  Army,  and  Is  unmarried.  His  sister.  Princess  Letltla,  born  1866, 
Is  the  widow  of  Prince  Amedeo  of  Italy,  her  own  uncle,  by  whom  she  had  a  son.  Prince  Humbert,  born  1889. 

The  late  aunt  of  Prince  Victor  Napoleon,  the  Princess  Mathllde,  born  1820,  married,  1840,  Prince 
Demldoff  of  Russia;  died  In  1904  without  children. 

Prince  Charles  Napoleon,  brother  of  the  late  Cardinal  Bonaparte,  who  died  February  12.  1899,  was 
the  last  representative  of  the  eldest  son  of  Napoleon's  brother,  Luclen,  In  the  male  line.  He  was  bom  1839, 
was  married,  and  had  two  daughters — Marie,  wife  of  Lieutenant  GottI,  of  the  Italian  Army,  and  Eugenie, 
unmarried.  He  had  three  sisters,  married  respectively  to  the  Marquis  of  Roccaglovlne,  Count  Primoll, 
and  Prince  Gabrelll,  who  have  descendants. 

Prince  Roland  Bonaparte  Is  the  only  living  male  cousin  of  Prince  Charles  Napoleon.  He  Is  a  son  of 
the  late  Prince  Pierre  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  was  born  1858,  married,  1880,  the  daughter  of  Blanc,  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Monte  Carlo  gambling-hell.  His  wife  died  In  1882.  leaving  him  a  daughter,  who  Is 
married  to  Prince  George  of  Greece.  He  has  one  sister,  Jeanne,  born  1861,  and  married  to  the  Marquis  de 
VlUeneuve,  who  died  In  1910. 

Ex-Empress  Eugenie,  widow  of  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  was  a  daughter  of  Count  Cyprlen  de  Montljo, 
a  Spanish  grandee,  and  was  born  May  5,  1826.  She  married  1853.  Became  a  widow  1873.  Her  only  son. 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  was  killed  In  Zululand  In  1879. 

BOURBON— ORLEANIST. 

Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  born  1869,  succeeded  his  father,  the  late  Count  of  Paris,  In  1894,  as  the 
head  of  the  royal  family  of  France.  He  married.  In  1896,  the  Archduchess  Marie-Dorothea,  daughter  of 
the  Archduke  Joseph,  cousin  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  His  mother  (still  living)  was  the  Spanish  Infanta 
Louise  of  Montpensler,  and  he  has  one  brother,  the  Duke  of  Montpensler.  and  four  sisters — Princess 
Amelle,  married  the  late  King  Charles  of  Portugal;  Helena,  married  to  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  nephew  of  the 
late  King  Humbert  of  Italy;  Isabel,  married  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  and  Louise, 
married  to  Prince  Charles  of  Bourbon,  grandson  of  King  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples 

The  only  uncle  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  died  1910,  was  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  born  1840.  He 
married,  1863,  Frances,  Princess  of  Orleans,  and  had  two  children.  Marguerite,  born  1869,  married,  1896, 
Patrice  MacMahon,  Duke  of  Magenta,  and  Jean,  Duke  of  Guise,  born  1874,  married,  1899,  Isabelle, 
Princess  of  France.  The  Issue  of  the  latter  are  Isabelle,  born  1900;  Frances,  born  1902;  Anne,  born  1906, 
and  Henry,  born  1908. 
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THE  FRENCH  PRETENDERS — Continuea. 


The  grand  uncles  of  the  Duhe  of  Orleans  (who  were  the  sons  o(  King  Louis  Philippe)  are  dead.  They 
were  Louis,  Duke  of  Nemours,  born  1814,  died  1896,  married  1840,  Victoria,  Princess  of  Saxe-Coburg  and 
Gotha;  Prince  of  JolnvlUe,  born  1818,  died  1900,  married,  1843,  Frances,  Princess  of  Bragance;  Antony, 
Duke  of  Montpensler,  born  1824,  died  1890,  married,  1846,  Louise,  Infanta  of  Spain.  The  children  of  the 
Duke  of  Nemours  are  CSaston,  Comte  of  Eu,  born  1842,  married,  1864.  Isabelle,  Princess  of  Bragance,  and 
has  three  sons — Pierre  of  Alcantara,  born  1875;  Louis,  born  1878,  and  Antony,  born  1881;  Duke  of  Alencon, 
born  1844,  died  1910,  married,  1868,  Sophie,  Duchess  of  Bavaria  (who  was  burned  in  the  Paris  bazaar  nre 
in  1897),  and  Blanche,  born  1857.  The  children  of  the  Prince  of  Jolnvllle  are  Frances,  born  1844,  married, 
1863,  Robert,  Prince  of  Orleans,  Duke  of  Chartres,  and  Pierre,  Duke  of  Penthlevre.  born  1845.  The  children 
of  the  Duke  of  Montpensler  are  Isabelle.  born  1848.  married,  1864,  Philippe,  Count  of  Paris,  and  Antony, 
Duke  of  Galllera,  born  1866,  married.  1886,  Eulalle,  Infanta  of  Spain.  Prince  Pierre  of  Alcantara,  son 
of  the  Com„e  of  Eu,  has  two  children,  Isabelle,  born  1911,  and  Pierre,  born  1913.  His  brother.  Prince  Louis, 
married,  1908,  Marie,  Princess  of  Bourbon-Slclles,  and  has  three  children,  Pierre,  born  1909;  Louis,  born  1911, 
and  Ple-Marle,  born  1913.     Another  brother,  born  1881,  Is  unmarried. 

The  Duke  of  Alengon  has  Issue:  Princess  Louise,  born  1869,  married,  1891,  Prince  Alphonse  of 
Bavaria;  Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Vendome,  and  Alencon,  born  1872,  married  Henrietta,  Princess  of  Belgium. 
The  children  of  Prince  Antony  are  Alphonse,  born  1886,  married  1909,  Beatrice,  Princess  of  Saxe-Coburg 
and  Gotha,  and  Louis  Ferdinand,  born  1888. 

By  the  death  of  the  Count  of  Chambord,  In  1883,  the  elder  line  of  the  Bourbons  of  France  became 
extinct,  and  the  right  of  succession  merged  In  the  Count  of  Paris,  grandson  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  repre- 
sentative of  the  younger,  or  Orleans,  line. 


CHINA. 

China,  the  oldest  of  monarchies,  became  a  republic  on  February  12,  1912. 

The  Government  Is  composed  of  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  and  a  Council  of  State  of  from  50  to  70 
members.  The  Council  acts  as  an  advisory,  administrative,  and  legislative  body  until  the  formation  of  the 
future  Parliament 

For  finally  determining  the  Permanent  Constitution  of  China  It  was  provided  that  the  Council  of  State 
shall  appoint  a  committee  of  ten  to  draft  the  Constitution,  which,  being  approved  by  the  Council  of  State, 
win  be  submitted  by  the  President  to  a  National  Convention  for  final  adoption.  The  Constitution  promul- 
gated on  May  1.  1914,  provides  that  the  President  shall  appoint  for  his  own  assistance  a  Secretary  of  State, 
who  recommends  the  beads  of  the  different  departments  of  administration.  The  Administration  is  respon- 
sible to  the  President,  who  himself  is  responsible  only  to  the  whole  people. 

President  of  the  Republic — -Yuan  Shih-K'ai  (Honan),  born  1859,  elected  October  6,  1913,  Inaugurated 
October  10,  1913.    The  Presidential  term  is  ten  years. 

Vice-President — LI  Yuan-Hung  (Hupeh),  Peking,  elected  October  7,  1913. 

Parliament  met  on  April  8,  1913.  The  committee  for  drafting  the  Constitution,  consisting  of  sixty 
members,  thirty  appointed  from  each  house,  met  on  July  21;  the  draft  Constitution  of  113  articles  was  com- 
pleted and  passed  on  October  25,  1913.  A  constitutional  struggle  broke  out  between  the  President  and 
Parliament  to  determine  the  powers  of  the  President,  which  are  regarded  as  unduly  restricted  In  the  draft 
Constitution;  on  January  11,  1914,  the  President  formally  dissolved  Parliament  and  the  Provincial  Assem- 
blies, and  took  all  power  Into  his  own  hands  (April,  1914). 

Department  officials  as  follows: 


Premier — Shu  Shlh-Chong  (Cheklang). 
Foreign  Affairs — Lu  Tseng-Tsiang  (Chekiang). 
Finance — Hsiao-Hsi  (Chihll). 
Education — Tong  Hua-lung  (Chihll). 
Interior — Liang  Tung-yen  (Kwangtung). 
Agriculture  and  Commerce — Chow  Tze-Chl  (Shan- 
tung). 

Peking  is  the  Capital.    The  Government  has  been  recognized  by  all  the  powers. 

AREA   AND   POPULATION. 


War — Twan  Chi-ju  (Shantung). 
Minister  of  Justice — -Chang  Tsung-hsiang  (Chek- 
lang). 

Communications — Liang  Tung-yen    (Kwangtung). 
Marine — Liu  Kuan-hsiung  (Fuhklen) . 


Territory. 

Square  Miles 

Population 

Territory. 

Square  Miles 

Population. 

China  proper* 

1,532,420 

363,610 

1,367,600 

302,110,000 
1,800,666 

Thibet 

Hsinchlang 

Other  dependencies . 

Total 

463,200 
550,340 

2.000,000 
2.000,000 

Mongolia 

12,740,000 

3,913,560 

320,650,000 

The  President,  on  May  23,  1913,  Issued  mandates  fixing  and  promulgating  the  ofllcial  systems  of  Prov- 
ince, Circuit,  and  District.  In  each  Province  there  is  a  supreme  Civil  Governor  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  controlling  both  the  civil  officials  of  the  whole  Province  as  well  as  the  police  and  militia.  A  similar  ar- 
rangement is  carried  down  through  the  Circuit  and  District.  The  old  rule  has  been  re-established  that  no 
native  can  be  a  civil  official  in  his  own  province. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  In  1905  a  treaty  and  additional  agreement  re- 
lating to  Manchuria  were  entered  into  between  Japan  and  China.  By  the  former  the  Chinese  Government 
consented  to  all  the  transfers  and  assignments  made  by  Russia  to  Japan  In  Manchuria;  and  by  the  latter 
cities  and  towns  in  Manchuria  were  opened  as  places  of  International  residence  and  trade.  In  July,  1910. 
a  convention  was  signed  between  Ruasla  and  Japan  agreeing  to  co-operate  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  Man- 
churia in  accordance  with  the  treaties  and  conventions  already  made.  In  March.  1915.  China  agreed  to 
extend  the  lease  of  the  territory  on  the  peninsula  to  99  years. 

Latest  estimates  of  the  foreign  residents  at  the  open  ports  of  China  are  as  follows:  British.  8.966;  Japa- 
nese, 80.219;  Americans.  5,340;  Russians,  56,765;  Germans,  2,949;  French.  2,292;  Portuguese.  3.486;  other 
nationalities,  3,810:  total,  163.827. 

Commerce — The  foreign  trade  of  China  (exclusive  of  bullion)  was  as  follows  in  1913:  Imports,  £86,- 
118,303:  exports,  £60,915.941. 

Railways— A"bout  5,960  miles.  Inclusive  of  the  Manchurian  lines. 

Shipping — In  1913  there  were  1,130  vessels  registered  for  inland  waters  navigation;  of  these  194  were 
foreign  and  936  under  the  Chinese  flag.  In  1913  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  treaty 
ports  was  93,334,830;  of  these  898,750  tons  were  American,  38,120,300  tons  British,  1,232,763  tons  French; 
6,320.466  tons  German;  23,422,487  tons  Japanese;  1,687,796  tons  Russian:  19,903.944  tons  Chinese. 

Telegrapha^The  total  length  of  line  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1914  was  36,339  miles,  with  49,963  miles 
of  wire. 

Postal — The  number  ol  Chinese  post-offices  In  1913  was  7,808,  and  the  number  of  postal  articles  handled 
was  629,500,000. 

*  18  provlncea. 


Sovereigns  of  Europe. 
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SOVEREIGNS    OF    EUROPE. 

List  stibjKci  to  change  oiving  to  the  war  because  of  losses  and  conguests  incidental  thereto. 


ARRANGKP   ACCOROINO  To  THK  DATES  op  THKIK    ACCKKMION  . 


S0VHKKI«NS. 


Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria 

John  II.,  Prince  of  Liecliteiisieiu  

Nicholas,  King  of  Monieuegro 

Henry  XIV.,  Priuce  of  Keuss  (younger 

line) 

Alfonso  XI  If.,  King  of  Spain 

Ferdinand, Czar  of  Bulgaria 

William  1 1.,  German  J^^niperor 

Albert,  Prince  of  Monaco 

Giintlier.  Pr  of  Sch warzhurg-Rudolstadi 

Willielmina, Queen  of  Netherlands 

William  II.,  King  of  Wiirttemberg..    .. 

Ernest  fjOwi.s.iJrand  Duke  of  Hesse 

Frederick.  Priuce  of  Waldeck 

Nicholas  II..  Emperor  of  Russia 

Frederick  IV  ,  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklen- 

burg-Schwerin 

Fred' cAugustus,G rand  Duke,Oldenburg 
"Vicior  Emmanuel  III.,  King  of  Italy  .. 
Charles  Edward,  Duke  of  Saxe-C'oburg- 

(^otha 

William Ernest,G'd  DnkeSaxe- Weimar 
Henry  XXI  V.,Pr.  of  Reuss  (elder  line).. 

Peter,  King  of  Seryia 

Frederick  II.,  Duke  of  Anhalt 

Frederic  Augustus  III., King  of  Saxony 

I^eopold  I  v..  Prince  of  Lippe 

HaakouVII.,  King  of  Norway 

Frederick  If.,  Grand  Duke  of  Baden 

Gustaf  v..  King  of  Sweden 

Ernest  II.,  Dnke  of  Saxe-Altenburg 

Mohammed  V.,  Sultan  of  Turkey 

Albert,  King  of  the  Belgians  

George  V. ,  King  of  Great  Britain,  etc.... 
Adolphus,  Prince  of. Scliaumburg- Lippe 

Christian  X.,  King  of  Denmark 

Marie,  Grand  Duchess  of  Luxemburg... 

Louis  III.,  King  of  Bavaria 

Constan tine, King  of  the  Hellenes 

Bernhard  II..  Dnke  of  Saxe-Meinlngen 

Ferdinand,  Kins  of  Roumanin 

Adolphus   Frederick  II.,  Grand  Duke  ol 

iMeckleTiburg-Strelitz 


w  o 

<1 

1848 
1858 
1860 

1867 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1890 
1891 
189'J 
189:i 
189'l 

1897 
190U 

isop 

19UU 
1901 
19U2 
19ti3 
19(M 
19U4 
19(15 
1905 
1907 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1912 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1914 

1914 


19 
19 

20 

36 

27 
30 
42 
39 
10 
44 
24 
29 
27 

16 

48 
31 

17 
25 
23 
59 
48 
39 
34 
33 
50 
49 
37 
64 
35 
45 
28 
42 
18 
68 
44 
63 
49 


ARKANHRn    ACCORDING    TOTH«IK    EKBPKCTIVK    AOKB. 


Sovereigns, 


Francis  Josepb,.Empe?'Qr,of  Austria.. . 
Henry  XiV.,Pr.  of'Rei'iss  (y'ngerliue) 

.lolm  II.,  Priuce  of  Liechtenstein 

Nicholas,  King  of  Montenegro  ., 

Peter,  King  of  Servia 

Mohammed  V.,  Sultan  of  Turkey.. .. 

Louis  III.  ,King  of  Bavaria 

William  II. ,  King  of  Wiirttem  berg.  .. 
Adolphus  Frederick  II.,  Grand  Duke 

of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

Albert,  Prince  of  Monaco , 

Beruhard  II.,Dukeof  ,Saxe:Meiningen 
Fr'c  Augiistus,Graud  Duke,  Oldenburg 
Guuther,Pr.  of  Schwarzbg-RudolsladI 

Frederick  II.,  Duke  of  Anhalt 

Frederick  II.,  Graud  Duke  of  Baden.. 

Gnstaf  v..  King  of  Sweden 

William  IT,.  German    Eniperor 

Ferdinand, Czar  of  Bulgaria 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Waldeck. 

FredericAugustus  III. .King  of  Saxony 
Geoige  v..  King  of  G't  Britain,  etc., 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Roumania 

Nicholas  II.,  Emperor  of  Russia 

Constantine,  King  of  the  Hellenes... 
Ernest  Louis,  Qrand  Duke^of  Hesse. ,. . 
Victor  Emmanuel  |II.).^l{(Dg  ofltaly. 
Christian  X. ,  King  of  Deiitna;-}?,,,,.,. 

Leopold  IV.,  Prince  of  Lippe... 

Ernest  II.,   Duke  of  Saxe-Altenburg 

Haalcou  VII.,  Kin^  of  Norway 

Albert, King  of  the  Belgians 

William  Ernest,G'd  D'kSaxe- Weimar 
Henry  XXIV.,  Pr.  of  Reuas(eld.  line). 
Wilhelmina,  Queen  of  Netherlands. . . 
Frederick  IV.,  Grand  Duke  of  Meck- 

lenburg-Schwerin 

Adolphus,    Prince   of    Schaumburg- 

Lippe 

Charles     Edward,    Duke     of    Saxe- 

Cobii  rg-  G  otha. , . 

Alfonso  XIII.,  King  of  Spain   

Marie,  Grand  Duchess  of  Lgxemburg. 


1830 
1832 
1840 
1841 
1844 
1844 
1846 
1848 


<  K2 


1882  33 
1H4H  67 
185164 
1852  63 
1852  63 
1 856159 
1857; 68 
]8d8'57 
1859166 
1861  64 
18H5i60 
1866  60 
1866  iSo 
1865  50 


1868 

J  868 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1871 

1872 

1875 

1876:39 

1878137 

188036 


w».  d. 
4  13 
7    3 

2  26 

0  23 

'8  5 
io    3 

6  13 

1  19 
9  0 
6  28 
4    9 

4  13 

5  23 

6  14 
11  4 
10  6 
Uil 

7  7 

6  29 
4  20 

7  14 
4  29 
1    6 

8  19 

3  5 

7  18 

4  1 

8  29 

8  15 
6  22 

9  12 
4    1 

0    1 


1882  33 

1883  32  10    6 


1884131 

1886  29 
189412] 


0  U 
7  14 
6  17 


COST  OF  THE  BRITISH  ROYAL  FAMILY. 
The  annuities  paid  by  the  British  people  to  the  royal  family  for  its  support  are  as  follows:  The 
Kingand  Queen.. $2,350,000;  Queen  Alexandra,  $350,000;  Princess  Christian,  $30,000;  Princess  Louise 
(Duchess  of  Argyll)  .$30,000;  Dnke  of  Connanght,  $125,000;  Dnche.ss  of  Edinburgh,  $30,000;  Princes.s 
Beatrice,  $30,000;  l>nchess  of  Albany,  $30,000;  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg- Strelitz,  $15,000;  (suspended) 
Trustees  for  King  Edward  VII. 's  daughters,  $90,000;  total,  $2,790,000.  The  King  also  receives  the 
revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  During  recent  years  these  have  amounted  to  about  $300,000  per 
annum.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  an  income  also  from  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall, 
amounting  to  about  $210,500  per  annum.  When  the  royal  children  marry  dowries  are  usually  pro- 
vided foriliein.  The  last  of  the  children  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria  to  marry,  Princess  Beatrice, 
received  $150,000  as  dowry  from  the  British  people  by  Parliamentary  grant. 


CIVIL    LISTS    OF    EUROPEAN    SOVEREIGNS. 


Austria-Hungary,  Emperor  of,  $4,567,000. 

BavE.ria,  Kingoi^,  $1,296,303. 

Bulgaria,  King  of,  *416  OOO. 

Denmark,  King  of,  $270,552. 

German  Emperor,  $3,737,186:  also  avast  amount  of 
private  property, castles,  forests  and  estates. out 
of  which  the  conn  and  royal  family  are  paid. 

Greece,  King  of.  $389.6ot. 

G  reat  B  ri  lain  and  I  relaud  — See  separace'statemen  t. 
above. 

Italy,  King  of,  $2,922,oo0. 

Netherlands.  Queen  of,  $240,000;  also  a  large  rev- 
enue from  domains  and  $20,000  for  maintenance 
of  the  royal  palaces. 

Montenegro,  King  of,  $72,0(10  plus  contributions 
from  Russia  each  year  toward  the  military,  ed- 


ucational and  hospital  expenditure  of  Monte- 
negro 

Norway,  King  of,  $187,719 

Roumania, King  of,  $230,838  and  revenues  of  crown 
lands. 

Russia,  Czar  of,  had  private  estates  of  more  tlniii 
1,000,000  square  miles  of  cultivated  land  and 
forests,  besides  gold  and  other  mines  in  Siberia. 

Saxony,  King  of,  $898,056. 

Servia,  King  of,  $240,000. 

Spain,  King  of,  $1,363,600,  exclusive  of  allowances 
to  the  royal  family. 

Sweden,  King  of,  $381,077. 

Turkey— The  Sultan's  income  Is  derived  from  the 
revenue  of  Crown  domains,  about  $5,000,000. 

Wurttemberg,  King  of,  $513,916. 
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HEADS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

jAst  sjitfject  to  changes  because  of  the  war, 
Jamuaby  1,  1916. 


CoONTKr. 


Abyssinia 

Afghanistan 

Albania 

Auuam 

Argentina. 

Austria-Uuugary 

Belgium. 

Bokhara 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Congo  Free  State 

Costa  Rica. 

Cuba 

Denmark  

Dominican  Republic 

Kcuador 

Egypt 

France 

Germany 

Prussia 

Bavaria 

Saxony 

Wurttemberg 

Anhalt 

Baden 

Brunswick 

Hesse 

Mecklenburg-Schwerln. 

Mecklenburg-Strelltz  .. 

Oldenburg 

Saxe-Alteuburg 

Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha 

Saxe-Meiningen   

Saxe- Weimar 

Waldeck-Pyrmont 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haytl 

Honduras 

India,  Empire  of 

Italy  

Japan 

Khiva 

Liberia 

Luxemburg 

Mexico , 

Monaco 

Montenegro 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Ketherlands .., 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Oman 

Panama.  

Paraguay 

Persia 

Peru 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Russia 

Salvador 

Serbia 

Slam 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Tunis 

Turkey  

United  States  of  America 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Zanzibar....... 


Official  Head. 


Lij  Ey-assu 

Habibulla  Khan 

Essad  Pasha  (Claimant) 

DayTan 

Victorlno  de  la  Plaza 

Francis  Joseph 

Albert 

Seid  Mir  Alim 

Ismael  Monies. 

Weiiceslaus  B.  Perelra  Gomez 

Ferdinand 

Juan  Luis  San  Fuentes 

Yuan  Shi  Kal 

Jose  Vicente  Concha 

Albert(Klngof  the  Belgians) .. . 

Alfredo  Gonzalez 

Mario  G.  Menocal  

Christian  X 

Ramon  Baez 

Leonidas  Plaza 

Hussein  Kamel 

Raymond   Polncard 

William  II ; 

William  II 

Louis  III 

Frederic  Augustus  III..-  

William  II 

Frederick  II  

Frederick  II 

Ernest  Augustus 

Ernest  Louis 

Frederick  Francis  IV 

Adolphus  Frederick  II 

Frederic  Augustus 

Ernest  II 

Charles  Edward.. 

Bernbard  II ;... 

William  Ernest,  .i. 

Frederick 

Georjre  V 

Coustautlne 

Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera 

Gen.  Dartlguenave 

Dr.  Bertrand 

George  V 

Victor  Emmanuel  III 

Yoshihito 

Asfendiar  

D.E.Howard 

Marie 

VenustiauoCarranza 

Albert 

Nicholas 

Muley  Yusoef 

Dh  i  ra]  aTribhubanaSh'sher Jang, 

Wilhelmina 

Adolfo  Diaz 

Haakon  VII 

Seyyid  Taimurbin  Turkee 

Belfsario  Porras 

Eduardo  Schaerer 

Ahmed   MIrza 

Jos6  Pardo 

Dr.  Bernardino  Machado 

Ferdinand... 

Nicholas  II 

Carlos  Melendez 

Peter  (Karageorgevilch) 

Vaglravudh 

Alfonso  XIII 

Gustaf  V 

Giuseppe  Motta* 

Mohamed  en  Nasir 

Mohammed    V 

Wood  row  Wilson 

Feliciano  Viera 

Juan  Vicente  Gomez 

Khalifa  bin  Harub 


Title. 


Aug. 
April 


Born. 


Emperor 

Ameer 

President 

King 

President 

Emperor. 

King 

Ameer 

President 

President 

Czar 

President 

President. 

President 

Sovereign 

President 

President 

King 

President 

President 

Sultan 

President 

Emperor  ....\ 

King ; 

King 

King 

King. 

Duke 

Grand  Duke. . 

Duke 

Grand  Duke. . 
Grand  Duke. .. 
Grand  Duke. .. 
Grand  Duke. .. 

Duke 

Duke 

Duke 

Grand  Duke.. 

Prince 

King 

King 

President 

President 

President 

Emperor  ..  .. 

King 

Emperor 

Khan 

President 

Grand  Duchess 

President 

Prince 

King 

Sultan 

Maharaja 

Queen 

President 

King 

Sultan 

President 

President 

Shah 

President 

President 

King 

Emperor 

President 

King 

King 

King 

King 

President 

Bfey 

SulUn 

President 

President 

President 

Sultan 


1872 

■"  189y 

18,1830 

8.1875 

1880 


Feb.     26.1861 


Oct 

Oct., 

Oct., 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

March 

Aug. 


April 

Sept" 


Aug. 
Jan. 

May 
Feb. 
Aug. 
July 

Nov. 
April 
June 

Nov 

July 

June 

Jan. 

June 

Aug. 

Dec. 


June 
Nov. 
Aug. 


Acceded. 


8, 187B 
26. 1870 

'20, 1860 

27. 185Sf 

1846 

26,  I860 

2B, 1848 

19,1866 

9, 18B7 

'25,1868 

9, 1882 

17,1882 

16, 1852 

1871 

19,  1884 

'  lb, 1876 

20, 1865 

3.1866 

3, 1868 

24. 1856 

1867 

8, 1865 

11,1869 

31, 1879 

1871 


Feb. 
Dec. 
May 
May 
May 
Aug., 

Dec. 
Jan. 


1914 

3.1901 

1914 

1907 

1914 

2,1848 

28.1909 

4,1911 

6. 1913 
,  1914 
11, 1W7 

1915 
1912 

8. 1914 
23,1909 

8,1914 

19. 1913 
14, 1912 

1914 
1912 

19. 1914 
17,1913 


June    15,1888 


Nov. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Nov. 


June    14, 1894 


Nov. 
Oct. 

June 
Aug. 


13.1848 

7,1841 

1875 

30, 1906 

31 , 1880 


Aug.     3,  1872 


Aug. 
May 


May 
June 


Dec. 


1897 

1850 
11. 1865 
18, 1868 

1844 

1880 
17, 1886 
16, 1858 

1855 
1844 

28,1866 


8,  1913 

15,  1904 

6, 1891 

24,1904 

28, 1907 

1,1913 

March  13,1892 

April    10,1897 


June 
June 

July 

Aug., 

Jan. 

May 

May 


11,1914 
13, 1900 
1908 
30.1900 
1914 
6, 1901 
12,1893 
6,1910 
March  18, 1913 
March  16.1911 
Aug.,  1915 
March  21, 1913 
May       6.1910 


July 
July 
Sept. 
Jan. 
Feb. 

sept 


29,1900 

30, 1912 
1,1910 
1,1912 

25, 1912 
1915 

10. 1889 
1910 
1912 

11,1911 

5,1898 

1911 

18, 1905 
6, 1913 
1,  1912 

15. 1912 

21,1914 
6,1915 
7, 1915 

10, 1914 
2, 1894 


Dec. 

Sept. 

May, 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

March,     1913 

June    15,1903 

Oct      23,1910 

May     17,1886 

Dea       8. 1907 

Jan.      1, 1915 

1906 

1909 

March  4,1913 

March  1,1915 

1915 

Dec.      9, 1911 


•  Will  probably  be  succeeded  in  1916  by  Vice-President  Camille  Decoppet 
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Notice — Exact  information  concerning  the  European  Governments  was  not  obtainable  (because  of 
the  tear)  at  lime  Almanac  went  to  press.  The  data  herein  printed  is  believed,  however,  to  be  approxlmatelv 
correct,  but  is  subject  to  radical  changes. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

EMPIRE, 

I  Minister  War — F.  Z.  M.  Rltter  von  Krobatln 
I  Minister  Novv — Vice-Admiral  Haus. 

AUSTRIA. 

Premier — Count  Carl  Stiirgkh. 

Minister  Interior — Prince  Hohenlohe  ScbUIlngfiirst. 

Minister  Finance — Rltter  von  Leth. 


Minister  Foreign  Affairs — Baron  von  Burlan. 
Minister  Finance — Morlz  von  Koerber. 


Minister  Defence — F.  Z.  M.  von  Georgl. 
Minister  Railways — Baron  Zdenko  Forster. 
Minister  Justice — Rltter  von  Hochenburger. 

Premier — Count  Stephen  Tlsza. 

Interior — Johann  Sindor. 

Minister  Finance — Baron  Johacn  Teleszky. 

Minister  Defence — F.  Z.  M.  Baron  Samuel  Hazal 

Minister  Commerce — Baron  Johann  Hark&nyl. 


Minister    Public    Instruction, — Max   Hussarek    von 

Helnlein. 
Minister  Agriculture — Dr.  Franz  Zenker. 
Minister  Commerce — Herr  von  Spltzmlnller. 
Minister  Labor — Otto  Tmka. 


HUNGARY. 

Minister  Education  and  Worship — de  Jankovlcs 
Minister  Agriculture — Baron  Ghlllanyl. 
Minister  Justice — Dr.  Eugen  von  Balogh. 
Minister  for  Croatia — Count  Pejacsevlca. 


Premier  and  Minister  of  Justice — C.  Th.  Zahle. 
Minister  Foreign  Affairs — Erik  Scavenlus. 
Minister  National  Defence — Dr.  Phil.  P.  Munch 
Minister  Interior — Ove  Rode. 
Minister  Finance — Dr.  Phil.  E.  Brandes. 


DENMARK. 

Minister  Instruction — S.  Kelser-Nlelsen. 
Minister  Agriculture — K.  Pedersen  Sandby. 
Minister  Public  Worts  arid  Commerce — Hasslng  Jor- 

gensen. 
Minister  Iceland — Egnar  Arnorson. 
FRANCE. 


Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — Arlstlde 

Brland. 
Secretary-General  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — 

Jules  Cambon. 
Vice-President  of  the  Cabinet — Charles  de  Fteyclnet. 
Minister  Justice — Rene  Vlvlanl. 
Minister  War — General  Gallleol. 
Minister  Marine — Rear-Admiral  Lacaze. 
Minister  Finance — ^Alexander  Rlbot. 


Minister  Public  Works — Marcel  Sembat. 

Minister  Public  Instruction  and  Inventions  Concerning 

National  Defence — Paul  Palnleve. 
Minister  Public  Instruction — Albert  Sarraut. 
Minister  Commerce — Etlenne  Clementel. 
Minister  Colonies — Gaston  Doumergue. 
Minister  Agriculture — Jules  Mellne. 
Minister  Labor — Albert  Metln. 


GERMANY. 


Chancellor  of  the  Empire — Herr  von  Bethmann-Holl- 

weg. 
Secretary  Foreign  Affairs — Herr  von  Jagow. 
Home  Office  and  Representative  of  Chancellor — Herr 

Delbruck. 
Secretary  for  the  Navy — Admiral  von  Tirpltz. 
Colonial  Secretary — Dr.  SoU. 

ITALY. 


Secretary  of  Justice — Dr.  Llsco. 

Minister  War — Major -General  Wild  von  Hohenborn. 

Minister  Finance — Dr.  Helfferich. 

Minister  Post-Office — Herr  Kratke. 

Minister  Railways — Herr  Wackerzapp. 

Minister  Exchequer — Herr  von  Magdeburg. 


President  and  Minister  Interior — Antonio  Salandra, 
Minister  Foreign  Affairs — Baron  Sidney  Sonnlno. 
Minister  Justice — Slgnor  Vlttorlo  E.  Orlando. 
Minister  War — Major-General  Vlttorlo  ZupelU. 
Minister  Marine — Vlce-Admlral  Camillo  Corsl. 
Minister  Instruction — Slgnor  Grlppo. 
Minister  Finance — Slgnor  Daneo. 
Minister  Treasury-^Signor  Paolo  Carcano. 

NETHERLANDS 
Prime  Minister  and  Home  Affairs — Dr.  P.  W.  A.     Minister 

Cort  van  der  Linden. 
Minister  Foreign  Affairs — Dr.  J.  Loudon. 
Minister  Colonies — -Dr.  Th.  B.  Pleyte. 
Minister  Public  Works — Dr.  C.  Lely. 
Minister  Justice — Dr.  B.  Ort. 


Minister  Agriculture — Senator  Cavaaola. 
Minuter  Public  Works — Slgnor  CluftelU. 
Minister  Posts  and  Telegraphs — Slgnor  RIcclo. 
Minister  Colonies — Slgnor  Martini. 
Ministers  Without  Portfolio — Barzllal  and  Bissolatl. 
Under  Secretary  of  Stale  for  War  —  Malor-General 
Vlttorlo  Ella. 


NORWAY. 


Agriculture,   Industry  and  Commerce — M. 

F.  E.  Posthuma. 
Minister  War — General-Major  N.  Bosboom. 
Minister  Finance  and  Social  Insurance — Dr.  M  W.  F. 

Treub. 
Minister  Marine — Captain  J.  J.  Rambonnet. 


Prime  Minister  and  Minister  Agriculture — Gunnar 

Knudsen. 
Minister  Foreign  Affairs — Nils  Claus  Ihlen. 
Worship    and    Instruction — Aasulv  O.  Bryggesaa. 
Minister  Justice — Lars  Abrahamaen. 


Premier — M.  Krwosjayln. 

President  of  the  Council — J.  L.  Goremykln. 

Minister  Foreign  Affairs — M.  Sasonov. 

Minister  Finance — P.  L.  Bark. 

Minister  Public  Instruction — Count  Ignatleff. 

Minister  Imperial  Household — Baron  Fredericks. 

Minister  Interior — A.  N.  Khvostoff. 


Minister  National  Defence — Theodor  Holtfodt. 

Minister  Finance — Anton  Omholt. 

Minister  for  Social  Matters,  Commerce,  Industry  and 

Fisheries — Krlstlan  Frils  Petersen. 
Minister  Public  Works — Andreas  Urbye. 
RUSSIA. 

Minister  Agriculture — Krivoschelne. 
Minister  fVar — General  PoUvanoff. 
Minister  Marine — Admiral  Grlgorovltch. 

Mln.  Public  Works  &  Communications ■ — — 

Minister  Commerce — Prince  V.  N.  Shakhovskoy. 
President  of  Munitions  Bureau — Alexander  J  Guchkof . 


President — Eduardo  Dato. 

Minister  Interior — Jose  Sanchez  Guerra. 

Minister  Public  Works — Francisco  Javier  Ugarte. 

Minister  Finance — Count  Bugallon. 

Public    Instruction — Count    de    Esteban  Collantea. 


SPAIN. 

Minister  Foreign  Affairs — Marquis  of  Lema. 
Minister  Grace  and  Justice — Manuel  de  Burgos. 
Minister  of  War — -General  Count  de  Serrallo. 
Marine — Admiral  Augusto  Miranda  Godoy. 
Posts  and  Telegraphs  (not  In  Cabinet) — Senor  Ortuno. 


SWEDEN. 


Premier — Knut  HJalmar  Leonard  Hammarskjold. 
Foreign  Affairs — Knut     Agathon     Wallenberg. 
Justice — Bemdt  Frldolf  Engelbrekt  Hasselroth. 
Minister  War — ^Bror  BIrger  Emll  Morcke. 
Minister  Marine — Dan  Brostrom. 
./minister  Interior — Oscar  F.  von  Sydow. 


Minister  Finance — Axel  Fredrlk  Vennersten. 
Minister  Instruction — Karl  Gustal  Westman. 
Minister  Agriculture — Johan  BeckPrlls. 
Ministers  Without  Portfolio — Sten     Johannes 
berg  and  Slgfrld  Nathanael  lUnner. 


Steo- 
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STATISTICS    OF    THE    COUNTRIES    OF    THE    WORLD. 

Owing  to  the  war  now  involving  many  nations  the  statistics  here  given  are  subject  to  i  adical  chanpes 
because  of  losses  and  conqiwsts  iiicidental  thereto. 


COtTNTRlBS. 


Popu- 
lation 


United  States  (Con 
tlnental)    .  .      c 

Philippines 

Porto  Rico 

Hawaii.    .  . . 

Tutulla,  Samoa 

Guam  .    . 

Abyssinia. . 
Afghanistan 
Albania 

Andorra 

Arabia 

Argentina 

Austro-Hung.  Emp 
Belgium 

Belgian  Congo 

Bhutan 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

British  Empire* . 

Bulgaria 

-Chile 

■China  6 

■Colombia 

Costa  Rica .... 

Cuba    

Denmark  tContlnen 
tal) 

Iceland 

GreenJand .    .    . 

West  Indies 

Dominican  Republic 

TScuador 

JEgypt 

Soudan        

Trance  (Continental ) 
Algeria. .  . 

Tunis 

Madagascar 

Other  Colonies  In 

Africa  . 
Colonies  in  Asia. 
Colonies  in  Am'ca 
Colonies  In  Oc'nla 

«German   Empire   In 

Europe 

Alsace-Lorraine. 
Anhalt 
Baden     . . 
Bavaria . 
Bremen  .  . 
Brunswick 
Hamburg       .    , 
Hesse. 
Llnpe . 

Liibeck 

_M  ecklenburg 

Schwerin .  .    .  . 
Mecklenburg 

Strelltz . 
Oldenburg . 

Prussia     

Reuss    (younger 

line) 

Reuss  (elder  line) 
Saxe-Altenburg  . 
Saxe-Coburgi 

Gotha 

Saxe-Melntngen 
Saxe- Weimar. . . 
Saxony 


101,151,000 

<;8,735,000 

dl,183,173 

t200,065 

7,251 

12,517 

8,000.000 

6,000,000 

825,000 

6,000 

3,500.000 

8,000,000 

t50,000,000 

7,571,387 

15,000.000 

250,000 

2.267.925 

2'(, 000,000 

437,947.432 

4.755.000 

5.000,000 

400.000.000 

5,500,000 

d420,180 

2.383,000 

2.775.076 

85.118 

11.893 

32.786 

700.000 

1.500.000 

11.400.000 

3.000,000 

39,601,509 
5.600.000 
1,900.000 
3.253.581 

19.995.000 

16,594,000 

400.000 

85.000 

66,715.000 

1.874.014 

331.128 

2.142.833 

6,887.291 

299.526 

494,339 

1,014,664 

1.282.051 

150.937 

116.599 

639.958 

106,442 

483,042 

40,165,219 

152,752 

72,769 

216,128 

2.57.177 

278.762 

417.149 

4.806,661 


Square 
Miles. 


3.616.484 

115.026 

3.604 

6.449 

55 

210 

390,000 

250,000 

11,000 

175 

1.000,000 

1.153.418 

t26O,034 

11.373 

900.000 

20.0flC 

708.195 

3,292,000 

12,74.'),76t 

43,000 

292,100 

2,169,200 

438,000 

23,000 

44.164 

15.388 

39.800 

46.740 

138 

19.325 

116.000 

400.000 

984.520 

207,054 

194,950 

51,000 

227,000 

3,948,984 

310,176 

35,222 

8.700 

208,780 

5,604 

888 

5,823 

29,292 

99 

1,418 

160 

2,996 

469 

lis 


1,131 

2,482 
134.616 


319 
122 
511 

764 

953 

1.397 

5.789 


Capitals. 


Washington 
Manila 
San  Juan 
Honolulu 


Agana 
Adis  Ababa 
Kabul 
Durazzo 
Andorra 


Buenos  Ayres 

Viennat 

Brussels  e 

Boma 

Punakha  g 

La  Paz 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

London 

Sofia 

Santiago 

Peking 

Bogota 

San  Jose 

Havana 

Copenhagen 
Reykjavik 


San   Domingo 
Quito 
Cairo 
Khartoum 

Paris 
Algiers 
Tunis 
Antananarivo 


Berlin 

Strassburg 

Dessau 

Karlsruhe 

Munich 


Brunswick 

Darmstadt 
Detmold 


Schwerln 

Nexi  Strelltz 

Oldenburg 

Berlin 

Gera 
Grelz 
Altenburg 

Gotha 
Melnlngen 
Weimar 
Dresden 


Countries. 


German  Emp. — Con 

Schaumburg- 
Llppe. 

Schwarzbur  g  -  Ru  • 
dolstadt 

Schwarzburg-Son- 
dershausen...  . 

Waldeck 

WUrttemberg.  .  .  . 

Colonies  In  Africa 

Colonies  In  Asia 

Colonies  In  Pacific 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haytl 

Honduras 

Italy  (Continental) 

Eritrea 

Somaliland.  .  . 

Tripoli   .      .  . 
Japan 

Chosen  (Korea) . 

Other    Dependen 
cies . .        .... 

Khiva. 

Liberia 

Liechtenstein  .... 
Luxemburg   .... 

Mexico 

Monaco.  >     ... 

Mongolia 

Montenegro 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Netherlands   (Conti- 
nental)      .    . 

Borneo. 

Celebes 

Java  and  Madura 

Other  Dutch  East 
Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Nicaragua 

Norway       

Oman 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Persia 

Peru 

Portugal.    Azores 
Madeira  Island 

Colonies  In  Africa 

(Colonies  In  Asia 

Roumania 

Russian  Empire   .  . '. 

Salvador ^' 

San  Marino 

Serbia 

Slam     

Spain  (Continental) 

Balearic   and   Ca- 
nary Islands.  .  . 

Colonies  In  A^rlca 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Thibet 

Turkish  Empire .    .  . 

European  Turkey 

Asiatic  Turkey .  . 
Union  of  S.  Africa* . 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


Popu- 
lation. 


46,652 

100,702 

89,917 

61,707 

2.437.574 

13,419,500 

§168,900 

357,800 

6,000,000 

2,119,165 

2,000,000 

600,000 

35,240,000 

450,000 

350.000 

1.000,000 

52.985.423 

15.164,066 

3.610.441 

800.000 

2,060,000 

10,000 

268,000 

15,063,207 

20,000 

2,000,000 

520,000 

6,500,000 

4,000,000 

6.500.000 

1.250.000 

851.000 

30,098,008 

4,528.411 
439.466 
500.000 

2.459.000 
750.000 
427.000 
800.000 

9,000,000 

4,000,000 

5,957,985 

8,300,000 

950,000 

7.600.000 

171.000,000 

"■1,700,000 

10,655 

4.600,000 

6,000,000 

19,588,688 

758,512 

235.814 

5.476.441 

3.741.971 

6.500,000 

21,274,000 
1,892,000 

19,382,000 
5.973,394 
1,300,000 
3.000.000 


Square 
Miles 


131 

363 

333 

433 

7,534 

931,460 

§200 

96,160 

46,522 

48,290 

10,204 

46,250 

110,623 

46.000 

140,000 

410,000 

147,655 

84,000 

26,611 

22,320 

41,000 

60 

999 

765.535 


Buckeburg 

Rudolstadt 

Sond'shausen 

Arolsen 

Stuttgart 


Athens 

Guatemala 

P'rt-au-Prlnce 

Tegucigalpa 

Rome 

Asmara 

Mogadisho 

Trlj)oli 

Toklo 

Seoul 


l,367,600lUrga 
5,650  " 
200,000 
54,000 


12,648 

284,000 

72,000 

50,400 

352,029 

288,016 

49,200 

124,129 

82,000 

32,38( 

196,000 

628,000 

680,000 

35,49C 

823,334 

8,933 

54,000 

8j647,657 

7,325 

38 

34,000 

220,000 

190,050 

4,747 

85,814 
172,876 

15,976 
463,200 
710,224 

11,000 
699,224 
473,100 

72,210 
393.976 


Capitals 


Khiva 

Monrovia 

Vaduz 

Luxemburg 

CltyofMexico 


Cettinje 

Fez 

Khatmandu 


Amsterdam  a 


Menado 
Batavia 


Managua 

Christ  lani  a 

Muscat 

Panama 

Asuncion 

Teheran 

Lima 

Lisbon 


Bucharest 
Petrograd 
San  Salvador 


See  note  / 

Bangkok 

Madrid 


Stockholm 
Berne 
Lhasa 
Const'ntln'ple 


Pretoria 

Montevideo 

Caracas 


♦  For  statistics  In  detail  see  tabular  page  entitled  "The  British  Empire."  t  Estimates  for  1912  by  United 
States  Census  Burean  {Population  of  Austria  29.000.000,  Hungary  21.000,000;  area  of  Austria  134,634  square 
miles,  Hungary  125.4«0.  Capital  of  Hungary.  Budajiest.  i  Not  Including  the  Bay  with  an  area  of  about 
200  square  miles  and  the  neutral  zone  with  an  area  of  about  2.500  square  miles  and  population  of  1.200.000. 
a  Court  capital.  The  Hague.  6  Exclusive  of  Thibet  and  Mongolia,  which  see  c  According  to  report  of 
October  1,  1915.  Issued  by  the  Comptroller  of  Currency.  Washington,  d  United  States  Consular  report. 
•e  Capital  moved  t«  Antwerp  temporarily,  but  abaddoned  since  occupation  by  CJermans.  /  Capital  mov«jd 
to  Scutari,  Albania,  tempoTarily.    g  Winter  capital;  Summer  capital,  Taslchozong. 
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THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE. 

THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 

Countries. 

Area  In 
Square  Miles 

How  Acquired  by  England 

Date 

Population. 

England 

58,340 

30,405 
32,586 

Conquest 

Union 

Conquest 

1282 

1003 
1172 

36,960,684t 

4,728,500 
>       4,375,554 

Wales.  .     

Scotland 

Ireland 

Totals 

121,331 

46,064, 738t 

BRITISH    DOMINIONS. 


Europe; 

Gibraltar.    .    .  . 
Malta  and  Gozo. 


Asia: 

Empire  ol  India 

Ceylon  .    . . . 

Cyprus 

Weihalwel 

Straits  Settlements .  .  . 
Federated  Malay  States 
Other  Malay  States    . 

Hongkong 

North  Borneo 

Sarawak 

Brunei     .    . . 


Africa: 
Cape  Province .  .  .  "l  Now  lorm 

Natal I   the  Union 

Transvaal (     of  South 

Orange  Free  State  J      Africa 
St.  Helena. .  . 

Ascension 

Sierra  Leone  and  Protectorate. 
Gold  Coast 

Mauritius 

Nigeria  (Northern  &  Southern). 

Rhodesia 

East  Africa  Protectorate 
Basutoland .  ... 

Bechuanaland 

Gambia.    .  .... 

Somallland    . 

Uganda ... 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba  . 
Nyassaland 

Egypt     

Sudan  (Anglo-Egyptian) 
Seychelles .  . 


America: 

Ontario 

Quebec 

New  Brunswick    

Nova  Scotia    

Manitoba 

British  Columbia       .  .    . . 

Yukon  Territory 

Northwest  Territories     .    . 

Alberta 

Saskatchewan 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador.. 
British  Guiana. 
British  Honduras 

Jamaica 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Barbados 

Bahamas.    .    .        .  ... 

Bermudas 

Leeward  Islands 

Windward  Islands.  .         .... 

Falkland  Islands      

South  Georgia      ...  ... 


Australasia: 

New  South  Wales . 

Victoria 

South  Australia 

Queensland 

Western  Australia. 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand .  .    . . 

Fiji 

Papua    

Pacific  Islands .  .  . . 


2 
118 


1,802,629 

25,332 

3,584 

285 

1,600 

27,506 

14,500 

376 

31,100 

42,000 

4,000 


277,000 

35,290 

110,400 

50,400 

47 

34 

31,000 

80,000 

720 

336,000 

438,575 

246,822 

11,716 

275,000 

4,500 

68,000 

121,437 

1,020 

40,000 

350,000 

985,000 

156 


407,262 

706,834 

28,000 

21,428 

252,000 

355,855 

207,100 

1,242,224 

255,300 

251,700 

2,184 

162,734 

89,480 

8,600 

4,200 

1,868 

166 

4,404 

20 

715 

516 

6,500 

1,000 


309,460 

87,884 

904,602 

670,500 

976,000 

26,215 

105,000 

7,435 

90,540 

20,560 


Treaty  cession 
Treaty  cession 


Conquest 

Annexation 

Annexation  

Treaty  cession , 

Treaty  cession .  .  . 

Treaty  cession 

Treaty  cession .  . 
Treaty  cession    .... 
Formal  protectorate 
Treaty  cession .  . 
Treaty  cession 


Treaty  cession 

Annexation 

Annexation 

Annexation 

Conquest 

Occupation   

Cession  and  protectorate 

Treaty  cession .... 

Conquest  and  cession . 

Treaty  cession . 

Annexation    .    . 

Treaty  cession 

Annexation 

Annexation   . . . 

Treaty  cession 

Treaty  cession . 

Protectorate . .  . 

Treaty  cession 

Treaty  cession . 

Occupation  and  protectorate. 

Conquest 

Treaty  cession 


Conquest  and  cession 
Conquest  and  cession . 

Treaty  cession 

Conquest  and  cession 
Settlement  . . . 
Settlement. . . . 
Settlement. . . 
Settlement. . . 
Settlement. . . 
Settlement. . . 
Conquest. .    . 

Treaty  cession 

Conquest  and  cession . 

Conquest 

Conquest 

Conquest 

Settlement. 

Settlement 

Settlement 

Settlement 

Cession 

Treaty  cession 

Treaty  cession 


Settlement 

Settlement 

Settlement 

Settlement 

Settlement 

Settlement 

Settlement 

Cession  from  the  natives. 

Annexation 

Treaty  cession 


1713 
1814 


1757-1897 

1815 

1914 

1898 
1785-1909 
1874-1888 

1900 

1842 

1888 

1842 
1888,  1906 


1814 

1843 

1900 

1900 

1673 

1815 
1787,  1896 

1672 
1810,  1814 

1891 

1889 

1888 

1884 

1895 

1807 

1884 

1894 

1890 

1891 
1882, 1914 

1898 

1814 


1759-1763 
1759-1763 

1763 
1627-1713 

1813 

1670 

1670 

1670 

1670 

1670 

1763 

1583 
1803-1814 

1798 

1655 

1797 

1605 

1629 

1612 
1623-1659 
1763-1783 

1771 

1771 


1788 
1832 
1836 
1824 
1828 
1803 
1845 
1874 
1884 
1893-1906 


23,381t 
219,311t 


315,156,396 

4,262,097 

286,922 

150,000 

761,521t 

1,037,000 

800,000 

489,114 

208,183 

550,000 

30,000 


2,565,000 

1,200,000 

1,686,212 

529,000 

3,500 

196 

1,403,132 

1,503,386 

380,000 

17,000,000 

1,625,000 

4,040,000 

405,903 

120,000 

140,000 

310,000 

2,910,000 

198,000 

1,075,000 

11.500,000 

2,500,000 

23,800 


2,523 

2,003 

352 

492, 

455 

502 

8 

18 

539 

675 

94 

247 

304 

41 

864 

352 

173 

57 

19 

127 

165 

3 

2 


274 
000 
000 
500 
614 

;ooo 

500 
481 
OOOt 
000 
000 
,574 
149 
170 
900 
145t 
359 
.241t 
.935 
.200 
721 
223 
000 


1,855, 
1,421, 
444, 
678, 
323, 
196, 
1,159, 
153, 
251, 
275, 


56  It 

985t 

705- 

864- 

952- 

758- 

720- 

704 

579t 

826 


»  Subject  to  changes  arising  from  losses  or  conquests  Incidental  to  the  war.    t  1914  estimate. 
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THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE— Continued. 


These  estimates  of  the  area  and  population  of  the  British  Empire  do  not  Include  any  acquisition  of 
territory  in  the  present  war.  The  figures  here  stated  are  based  on  the  table  designated  "The  Britlsti 
Empire."  The  total  population  is  approximately  437,947,432,  divided  as  follows:  Europe,  46,307,430; 
Asia,  323,731,233:  Africa,  51,124,129;  North  America,  7,910,943;  Central  America,  41,170;  West  Indies, 
1,760,501;  South  America,  309,372;  Australasia,  6,762,654.  Total  area  12,745,766  square  miles,  of  which 
121,451  are  in  Europe,  1,952,912  in  Asia,  3,463,117  In  Africa,  3  892,621  In  North  America,  8,600  In  Central 
America,  11,889/In  West  Indies,  96,980  in  South  America,  3,198,196  In  Australasia. 

POPULATION    OP   THE    UNITED    KINGDOM   BY   SUCCESSIVE    CENSUSES. 


1841. 

1851. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891 

1901. 

1911. 

England 
Wales. . . 
Scotland 
Ireland 

15,002,443 

911,705 

2,620,184 

8.196,597 

16,921,888 
1,005,721 

2,888,742 
6,574,278 

18,954,444 
1,111,780 
3,062.294 
5,798,967 

21,495,131 
1,217,135 
3,360,018 
5,412,377 

24,613,926 
1.360,513 
3,735.573 
5,174,836 

27,499,984 
1,501,034 
4,033,103 
4,706,448 

32,527,843 

4,472,103 
4,458.775 

34,050,221 
2,030,271 
4,760,904 
4,390,219 

Totals. 

26,730,929 

27,390,629 

28,927,485 

31,484,661 

34,884,848 

37,888,439 

41,458,721 

45,231,615 

JAPAN. 

It  Is  claimed  that  the  Empire  was  founded  by  the  flrst  Emperor,  Jlmmu  Tenno,  660  b.  c.  The  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  devolves  upon  the  male  descendants.  By  the  Constitution  of  February  11,  1889,  the 
Emperor  has  the  right  of  all  the  executive  powers,  assisted  by  the  advice  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  who  are 
appointed  by  him. 

House  of  Peers — President — Prince  I.  Tokugawa.  Vice-President — Marquis  Kuroda.  Secretary' 
General — Mr.  K.  Yanagida. 

The  composition  of  the  House  of  Peers  Is  as  follows:  Princes  of  Blood,  15;  Princes,  16;  Marquises,  32; 
Counts,  16;  Vlsroiints,  68;  Barons,  69;  Imperial  Nominees.  125;  Representatives  of  Highest  Taxpayers,  45: 
total,  366. 

House  of  Represestatives — President — Mr.  S  Sblmada.  Vice-^^residenl — Mr.  T.  Hanai.  Secretary- 
General — Mr.  K.  Okazakl 

The  number  of  members  is  as  follows:  Doshikal,  150;  Chuselkal  (Central  Club),  34;  Okumahaku- 
Koenkai  (supporters  of  Count  Okuma),  28;  Selyukal  (Con.stltutlonals),  109;  Kokuminto  (National  Liberals), 
27;  Independents,  32;  total.  380 


The  Cabinet  consists  of  the  following  members: 
Prime  Minister — Oount  Shlgenobu  Okuma. 
Interior — Dr.  Kitokuro  Ikki 
Foreign  Affairs — Baron  Klkujiro  Ishil. 
War — Lieut. -Gen.  lehinosuke  Oka. 
Marine — Admiral  Tomosaburo  Kato. 


Finance — Mr.  Jotitoshl  Tatetoml. 
Agriculture  and  Comnerce — Mr.  Hlronaka  Kono. 
Justice — Mr.  Yukio  Ozaki. 
Education — Dr.  Sanae  Takata. 
Communications — Mr   Katsudo  Minoura. 


Five  principal  islands — Honshiu,  Kiushlu, 
make  up  the  Empire. 


Shlkoku,  Hokkaido,  and  Taiwan — and  many  small  Islands 


Islands 

Area 
Sq.  Mi. 

Islands. 

Area 
Sq.  Ml. 

Islands. 

Chosen  (Korea).      .    . 
Taiwan  (Formosa)  .     .  . 

Hokoto  (Pescadores) 

Karafuto 

Grand  total     

Area 
Sq.  MI. 

llonshlu  (Mainland) 

Shlkoku 

Hokkaido*    

Kiushiu 

Kurile  Islandst      

87,426 

7,083 

30,502 

15,703 

6,068 

337 

131 

Awaji 

Iki 

Tsushima 

Riukiut 

OgasawarajimaS 

Total 

220 

52 

266 

941 

27 

84,738 

13,944 

47 

13,253 

260,738 

Okl. .['.'.'.'....'..'. 

148,756 

♦Excluding  the  Chishima.   t55  islands.    t31  Islands.    §20  Islands. 

In  1905  Japanese  Karafuto  and  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur,  Talien  and  adjacent  territory  was  ceded  by 
Russia  by  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  The  Chino-Japanese  Treaty  of  December  22,  1905.  provided  for 
the  interests  of  China  and  Japan  in  relation  to  Manchuria  (see  China).  On  August  23,  1910.  by  a  treaty 
between  Japan  and  Korea,  the  Korean  Territory  was  annexed  to  Japan. 

The  population  of  Japan  in  1914  was:  Males,  27,091,958;  females,  26,504,926;  total,  53,696,858. 

The  imports  of  Japan  during  1914  were  £59,573,507;  exports.  £59,110,418.  On  June  30,  1914,  there 
were  358,711  Japanese  subjects  living  abroad,  divided  among  the  following  countries:  United  States  (proper), 
80,773;  Hawaii,  90,808;  Philippine  Islands,  5,179;  Guam,  119;  China,  121,956;  Hongkong  (including  Macao), 
1  655-  Singapore,  5,166;  Saigon,  161;  Siam,  218;  British  India,  845:  Dut<!h  Indies,  2,949;  Australia,  6,661; 
Canada,  11.959;  Brazil,  15,462;  Argentina,  683;  Chile,  305;  Peru,  5,381;  Mexico,  2,737;  Spain,  8;  Portugal,  2; 
France,  129;  Great  Britain,  478;  Belgium,  15;  Netherlands,  5;  Germany,  434;  Austria-Hungary,  37;  Swit- 
zerland, 11;  Italy,  17;  Sweden,  6;  Russia  (in  Europe),  89;  Russia  (In  Asia),  4,563. 

THE    ARMY. 

Supreme  Commander — His  Imperial  Majesty. 

War  Minister — Lientenant-General  Oka.  Field  Marshals — General  Prince  Yamagata,  General  Prince 
Oyama,  General  Count  Oka,  General  Viscount  Hasegawa,  H.  I.  H.  General  Fushlml,  General  Viscount 
Kawamura      Chief  of  General  .SmiT— General  Viscount  Hasegawa. 

Consul  SuperieuT  de  la  Guerre — General  Viscount  Oshima,  General  Asada,  General  Terauchl,  H.  I.  H. 
Prince  Kanin,  General  Baron  Uchara,  Lieutenant-General  Ichinose,  Lieutenant-General  Asako. 

Commanders  of  Division  d'Armee — Tmocrial  Guard  Division,  Toklo,  Lieutenant-General  Akiyama; 
First  Division,  Toklo,  Lieutenant-General  Senba;  Second  Division,  Sendal,  Lieutenant-General  Nanbu; 
Third  Division,  Nagoya,  Lieutenant-General  Oba;  Fourth  Division,  Osaka,  Lieutenant-General  Nittawara; 
Fifth  Division,  Hiroshima,  Lieutenant-General  Ohtami;  Sixth  Division,  Kuraamoto,  Lieutenant-General 
Umezawa;  Sivnlh  Division,  Asahigawa,  Lieutenant-General  Utsunomiya;  Eighth  Division,  Hlrofaka,  Lieu- 
tenant-General Ol;  Ninth  Division,  Kanazawa,  Lieutenant-General  Kawamura;  Tenth  Division,  Himejl, 
Lieutenant-General,  Yama^urhi:  Eleventh  Division,  Zentsuuii,  Lieutenant-General  Kakizaki;  Twelfth  Division, 
Kokura,  Lieutenant-General  Shiba;  Thirleeruh  Division,  Takata,  Lieutenant-General  Ando;  Fourteenth 
Division,  Utsunomiya,  Lieutenant-General  Yamada;  Fifteenth  Division,  Toyohashl.  Lieutenant-General 
Yul;  Sixteenth  Division,  Kioto,  Lieutenant-General  Matsukawa;  Seventeenth  Division,  Okayama,  Lieutenant- 
General  Hongo;  Eicihteenth  Division,  Kuriime,  Lioutenant-Genera!  Saito. 

THE    NAVY. 

Admirals  of  the  Fleet — Count  Togo  and'  Viscount  Inouye  Commander-in-Chief  of  First  Squadron — 
Vice-Admiral  S.  Yoshimatsu.  Commander-in-Chief  of  Second  Squadron — Vice-Admlral  M.  Nawa.  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  Third  .Squadron — Rear-Admiral  T.  Takarabe.  Commandant  Yotosuka  Naval  Station — 
Vice-Admlral  K.  Fujii.  Commandant,  Kure  Naval  Station — Vice-Admlral  S.  IJlchl.  Commandant,  Saseho 
Naval  Station — Vice-Admlral  G.  Yamashita.  Commandant,  Maizura  Naval  Station — Vice-Admlral  H. 
Sakamoto. 


I'he  British  Royal  Family. 
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THE    BRITISH    ROYAL    FAMILY. 

January  1,  1916 
George  v.,  'by  the  grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
of  the  British  Domiuious  Beyond  the  Seas,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Emperor  of  India, "  was 
born  June  3,  1865,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Erl ward  VII.,  May  6, 1910.  He  was  married  to  the 
Princess  Victoria  Mary  of  Teclc  (born  May  26,  1867),  July  6,  1893.  In  the  first  table  following  are 
the  names  of  their  children: 


Name. 


Edward  Albert,  Prince  of  Wales. 

Albert  Frederlcli 

Victoria  Alexandra  Mary 

Henry  William 

George  Edward  

John  Charles 


Born  Died 


1894 
1895 
1897 
1900 
1902 
1905 


Married. 


Date. 


DESCENDANTS  OF  THE  LATE  KING  EDWARD  VII.* 


1.  ALBERT  Victor,  Duke  of  Clarence. 

2.  King  George  V.  (See  above) 

3.  Louise  Victoria,  Princess  Royal 

Alexandra  Victoria,  Duchess  of  Fife 
Alastair  Arthur,  Earl  OF  Macduff 
Maud  Alexandra 

4.  Victoria  Ale.yandra 

5.  Maud,  Queen  of  Norway 

Olav 

6.  Alexander 


1864 
1865 

1892 

1867 

1891 

1914 

1893 

1868 

1869 

1903 

1871 

1871 

Princess  Victoria  Mary  of  Teck 

Duke  of  Fi fe  (born  1849 ;  died  1912) 

Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught  (born  1883) 


King  Haakon  VII.  of  Norway. 


1893 
1889 
1913 


1896 


DESCENDANTS  OF  THE  LATE  QUEEN  VICTORIA.  " 


1.  Victoria,  Princess  Royal 

William  (succ.  as  German  Emperor, 
June,  1888).  {Issue,  6  sons,  1 
daughter) ,. 

Charlotte.     {Issnie^  1  daughter) 

Henry.    {Issue,  2sons) 

Sigismund 

Victoria 

Waldemar....  

Sophia  Dorothea.  {Issue'i  8on8,3  dau.) 

Margarete.     (7s.nt«,  6  sons) 

2.  King  Edward  VII.  (See  above)  

3.  Alice  Maud  Mary,  GRA^fD  DtiCHEss 

of  Hesse 

Victoria  Alberta.  (i»«ite,2sons,2dau.) 

Elizabeth 

Irene  Marie.     (/Miie,  2  sons) 

Ernest  Louis,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse. 

{Issue,  2  sons) 

Frederick  William 

Alii.    (Issue,  1  son,  4  daughters)    . 
Mary  Victoria 

4.  Alfred,    Duke    of    Saxe-Coburg- 

Gotha,  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

Alfred  Alexander 

Marie  Alexandra  Victoria^  (Issue, 
3  sons,  3  daughters) 

Victoria Melita.  (7ssite,2daughters). . 

Alexandra  Louise.  (Issue,  1  son, 
Sdaughters) 

Beatrice.     (/ssite.Ssons) 

Helena,  Princess  Christian 

Christian  Victor 

AlbertJohn 

Victoria  Louise 

Louise  Augusta 

Harold 

Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll. 

Arthur,  Duke  of  Connaught 

Margaret. (Jssi'e,  3  sons,  1  daughter) 

Arthur  Patrick.     (IssuCil  son) 

Victoria  Patricia 

Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany 

Alice  Mary.  {Issue,l  son,!  daughter). 

Charles  Edward,   Duke  of  Saxe-.Co- 

burg-Gotha.  (Issue,  2  sons,  2  dau.). 

Beatrice  Mary  Victoria  Feodore. 

Alexander  Albert  

Victoria  Ena.   (Issue,  4  sons, 2  dau.). 

Leopold  Arthur  Louis 

Maurice  Victor  Donald 


6. 


8. 


9. 


18 JO  1901  Frederic,  German  Emperor  (died  1888).   1858 


1859 
1860 
1862 
1864 
1866 
1868 
1870 
1872 
1841 

1843 
1863 
1864 
1866 

1868 
1870 
1872 
1874 

1844 

1874 

1875 
1876 

1878 
1884 
1846 
1867 
1869 
1870 
1872 
1876 
1848 
1850 
1882 
1883 
1886 
1853 
1883 

1884 
1857 
1886 
1887 
1889 
1891 


1866 

1879 


1910 

1878 


1873 


1878 

1900 
1899 


1900 


1876 


1884 


1914 


Princess  Augusta  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 

Prince  of  Saxe-Meiningen 

Princess  Irene  of  Hesse 


Prince  Adolphus  of  Schaumburg-Lippe  . . 

King  Constantine  of  G reece 

Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Hesse 

Princess  Alexandraof  Denmark 

Louis  IV.,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse   (died 

March  13.  1892) 

Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg 

Grand  DukeSergius  of  Russia  (ass'd  1905) 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia 

tPrincess  Victoria  of  Saxe-Coburg-Qotha 

Emperor  Nicholas  II.  of  Russia 

Grand  Duchess  Marie,  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander II. ,  Emperor  of  Russia 


Ferdinand,  King  of  Roumania 

Grand  Duke  Cyril  of  Russia  (2d  marriage^ 
Reigning    Prince   of    Hohenlohe-Lang- 

euberg 

Infante  Alfonso  of  Orleans 

Prince  Christian   of  Schleswig-Holstein 


tPrince  Aribert  of  Anhalt- Dessau. 

Duke  of  Argyll  (died  1914) 

Princess  Louise  of  Pru.ssia   

Crown  Prince  of  Sweden 

Duchess  of  Fife 


Princess  Helena  of  Waldeck- Pyrmout 

Pri  nee  Alexander  of  Teck  

Princess  Victoria  of  Schleswig  Holstein- 

Giacksburg 

Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg  '(died  1896). 

King  Alfonso  Xlir.  of  Spain 


1881 
1878 
1888 

1890 

1889 
1893 
1863 

1862 
1884 

1884 
1888 

1894 

1894 


1874 


1893 
1905 

1R96 
1909 
1866 


1891 

1871 
1879 
1905 
1913 

1882 
1904 

1905 

1885 

1906 


First  cousins  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria  in  the  paternal  line  were  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  born 
1819,  died  1904;  Augusta,  Duche.ss  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  born  1822,  and  Mary  Adelaide,  Duchess 
Of  Teck,  born  1822,  died  1897.  Whitaker's  Peerage  has  a  list  of  over  320  living  blood  relatives  of 
the  late  Queen.  *  Children  in  small  caps.  Their  children  follow,  f  Marriage  dissolved,  1901. 
She  married  second  Grand  Duke  Cyril  of  Russia,  and  has  by  him  two  daughters.  Grand  Duke  Ernest 
married,  second,  Princess  Elenore  of  Solms-Hohensolms  and  has  by  her  two  sons,  t  Marriage 
dissolved  in  1900. 
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Notice — Exact  informcuion  concerning  the  European  Governments  was  not  obtainable  (because  of  the  wart 


at  time  Almanac  went  to  press 


The  data  herein  printed  is  believed,  hovever,  to  be  approximatelv  correct. 
THE    BRITISH    COVERNMENT.§ 
THE   MINISTRY. 


■■{ 


Mr.  Asqitith's  Ministry. 
Herbert   Henry   Asqulth,    K.    C. 

April  8,  1908 

Marquess  of  Crewe,  K.  G 

Sir  Edward  Grey.  K.  G.,  Bart. . 

Viscount  Haldane,  K.  T 

Earl  Beauchamp,  K.  G 

David  Lloyd  George 

Reginald  McKenna 

Lewis  Harcourt 

Earl  Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  K.  P. 


Marquess  of  Crewe.  K.  G 

Thos.  McKlnnon  Wood 

Winston  Spencer  Churchill 

Walter  Runclman 

Herbert  Samuel 

Joseph  Albert  Pease 

Hon.  Edwin  S  Montagu 

Chas.  E.  H.  Hobhoase 

t Augustine  Blrrell.  K.  O 

flgnatlus  .lohn  O'Brien 

t  Lord  Lucas 

Lord  Emmott,  G   C.  M   G 

Sir  J    Allsebrook,  Simon,  K.  C 
C  V.  O    


K.I 


Prime  Minister. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Foreign  Secretary. 

Lord  High  Chancellor. 

Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

Home  Secretary. 

Colonial  Secretary 

Secretary  for  War. 

Minister  of  Munitions. 

Secretary  for  India 

Secretary  for  Scotland. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

President  Board  of  Trade 

Pres   Local  Government  Board. 

President  Board  of  Education. 

Chancellor  Duchy  Lancaster. 

Postmaster-General 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

Lord  Chancellor  for  Ireland. 

President  Board  of  Agric.  and  Fish. 

First  Commissioner  of  Works. 

Attorney -General. 


Lord  Strachle 

Cecil  Harmsworth 

Hon.  Nell  Primrose 

Lord  Islington.  G.  C.  M.  G. 

Charles  H.  Roberts    

Harold  J.  Tennant 

John  M   Robertson 


PARLIAMENTARY    UNDER-SECRETARIES 


National  Ministry  (June,  1915). 
j  Herbert  Henry  Asqulth,  K.  C.  (L.> 
Earl  Curzon  G.  C.  S   I.  (XJ.) 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  K   G.  (L.) 
Lord  Buckmaster  (L.) 
Marquess  of  Crewe.  K  G.  (L.) 
Reginald  McKenna  (L.) 
Sir  John  Allsebrook  Simon  (L  ) 
Andrew  Bonar  Law  (U.) 
Earl  Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  K.  P. 
David  Lloyd  George 
Austen  Chamberlain  (U  ) 
Thos.  McKlnnon  Wood  (L.) 
Arthur  James  Balfour  (U.) 
Walter  Runclman  (L.) 
Walter  Long  (U.) 
Arthur  Henderson  (Lab.) 
Herbert  L  Samuel  fL  ) 
Herbert  L.  Samuel  (L  ) 
tAugustine  Birrell,  K.  C. 
Ignatius  John  O'Brien  (L.) 
Earl  of  Selborne.  K.  G   (U.) 
Lewis  Harcourt  (L  ) 

iSlr  Frederick  E   Smith  K.  C.  (XJ.> 


W  Wedgwood  Benn. . 

Cecil  Beck 

Walter  Rea      

H.  Webb 

Francis  Dyke  Acland. 

John  W.  GuUand .... 


Paymaster-General. 

Home  Office. 

Foreign  Office. 

Colonial  Office. 

India  Office. 

War  Office. 

Board  of  Trade. 

Munitions. 


Junior  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 


Earl  of  Chesterfield,  K.  G. . . . 
Lord  Sandhurst,  G.  C.  S.  1. . . 

Earl  of  Granard,  K  P 

Lord  Colebrook.  C.  V.  O 

Earl  of  Craven 


Financial  Secretary  of  Treasury. 

( Parliamentary  Secretary  of 

\  Treasury. 

HOUSEHOLD   OFFICIALS. 

Lord  Steward. 

Lord  Chamberlain. 

Master  of  the  Horse 

Captain  Gentlemen-at-Arms. 

Captain  Yeomen  of  Guard. 

SCOTLAND. 

Lord  Advocate. 

Solicitor-General. 

IRELAND. 

Lord-Lieutenant. 

Lord  Chancellor. 

Attorney-General. 

.  t  Solicitor -General 

*  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,    t  Not  in  the  Cabinet, 
press  it  was  announced   that  the  regular  general  election,  scheduled 


(L.) 


Lord  Newton  (U  ) 
William  Brace  (Lab.) 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  (U.) 
A.  H.  D.  R.  Steel-Maltland  (U) 
Lord  Islington,  G.  C.  M   G   (L.) 
Harold  J.  Tennant  (L  ) 
Ernest  G.  Prettyman  (U  ) 
Christopher  Addison,  M    D. 
G.  H   Roberts  (Lab  ) 
Hon.  Geoff.  Howard  (L.) 
W.  Clive  Bridgeman  (U  ) 
,  Walter  Rea  (L  ) 
Hon  Edwin  Samuel  Montague  (L.)' 
Toinf  J  J'^hn  W.  Gulland  (L  ) 
•'"'°''  I  Lord  Edmund  Talbot  (U  ) 


Lord  Farquhar,  G.  C.  V.  O  (U.) 
Lord  Sandhurst,  G.  C.  S.  I.  (L) 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  K  G.  (L.) 
Lord  Colebrooke  C  V.  O  ~ 
Lord  Suffleld.  C   B   (U  ) 


(L) 


Robert  Munro,  K.  C 

Thomas  Brash  Morison,  K.  C, 


(Robert  Munro,  K.  C    (L.) 
[Thomas  Brash  Morison,  K.  C. 


(L.y 


Lord  Wlmborne.  .  .  . 
Ignatius  J.  O'Brien  . 
Jonathan  Pirn,  K  C 
James  O'Connor.  K 


iLord  Wlmborne  (L  ) 
llgnatius  J.  O'Brien  (L.) 

John  Gordon  (U  ) 

I  James  O'Connor.  K   C.  (L). 

§At  the  time  the  Almanac  went  to 
for  December.  1915,  would  probably 


be  postponed  until  the  end  of  the  war,  as  a  short  act  was  to  be  passed  for  this  purpose 

COURTS   OF    LAW. 
House  op  Lords — Lord  High  Chancellor,  Lord  Buckmaster,  and  such  peers  of  Parliament  as  are  holding 

or  have  held  high  judicial  office. 
Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary — Lords  Atkinson,  Shaw.  Moulton.  Parker,  Dunedln,  and  Sumner. 
Court  of  appeal — Ez-Offlcio  Judnei,  The  Lord  High  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  the 

Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  President  of  the  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division.     Master  of 

the  Rolls.  Lord  Cozens-Hardy      Lords  Justices,  Sir  C.  Swlnfen  Eady.  Sir  Walter  Phillmore,  Bart  ,  Sir 

William  Plckford.  Sir  John  Eldon  Bankes,  Sir  Thomas  Rolls  Warrington. 
High   Court  of   Justice,    Chancery   Division— Preside?^.   The   Lord   High   Chancellor     Justices,   Sir 

Matthew  Ingle  Joyce,  Sir  Ralph  Neville,  Sir  Harry  Trelawny  Eve,  Sir  C  H   Sargant,  Sir  J.  M  Astbury, 

Sir  Robert  Younger 
High  Court  of  Justice.  Kino's  Bench  Division — Lord  Chief  justice  of  England.  Lord  Reading  (Sir  Rufus 

Isaacs).     Justices,  Sir  Edward  Ridley,  Sir  Charles  John  Darling,  Sir  Reginald  More  Bray.  Sir  Alfred 

T.  Lawrence.  Lord  Coleridge,  Sir  Thomas  E    Scrutton,  Sir  Horace  Avory,  Sir  Thomas  G.  Horridge, 

Sir  Charles  Montagu  Lush,  Sir  Sidney  A.  T.  Rowlatt,  Sir  C.  M.  Ballhache,  Sir  J  R.  Atkin,  Sir  Montagu 

Sharman,  Sir  John  Sankey,  Sir  Frederick  Low. 
High  Court  of  Justice,  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division — President,  Sir  Samuel  Thomas 

Evans.    Justice,  Sir  Henry  Bargrave  Deane. 
Court  op  Criminal  Appeal — All  the  Judges  of  King's  Bench  Division. 
Court  op  Arches — Judge,  Sir  Lewis  Tonna  Dlbdln. 
Bankruptcy  Court — judge.  Sir  Thomas  G.  Horridge.     Registrars,  John  E.  Linklater,  Herbert  J.  Hope, 

Henry  J.  Hood,  E.  W.  Dlnanson.  , 

BRITISH   WAR   COMMITTEE. 

On  November  11,  1915,  Premier  Asquitn  announced  the  following  as  comprising  the  new  committee: 
Premier  Asqulth,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  Balfour,  Colonial  Secretary  Bonar  Law,  Chancellor  oj  the 
Exchequer  McKenna  and  Munitions  Minister  Lloyd  George. 
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NAVY. 

Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admtraltt — First  Lord,  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  M.  P.;  Senior 
Naval  Lord.  Admiral  Sir  Henry  B.  Jackson,  K.  C.  B.i  Second  Naval  Lord,  Vtce-Admlral  Sir  Frederick  Tower 
Hamilton.  K.  C.  B.;  Third  Navhl  Lord,  Rear-Admlral  F.  C.  T.  Tudor,  C.  B.;  Junior  Naval  Lord,  Capt. 
Cecil  F.  Lambert,  M    P.;  Civil  Lords,  Dul^e  of  Devonshire.  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  F.  J.  S.  Hopwood,  G.  C.  M.  G. 

Admirals  of  the  Fleet — Lord  Fisher  (acting).  Sir  A.  D.  Fanshawe,  G.  C.  B.,  Sir  W.  H.  May,  G.  C.  B., 
Hon.  Sir  Hedworth  Meu.x,  G.  C  B.  Honorary  Admiral  of  the  Fleet — H.  I.  M.  Nicholas  II.,  Emperor  of 
Russia. 

Admirals — Hon  Sir  H.  Meux,  Sir  R.  Poore,  Sir  Archibald  B.  Milne,  Bt.,  H.  S.  H.  Prince  Louis  of 
Battenberg.  G.  C.  B.,  Sir  G.  Le  C.  Agerton,  Sir  F.  W.  Fisher,  Sir  G.  A.  Callaghan,  Sir  F.  8.  Inglefleld,  Sir 
R.  S.  Lowry,  K.  C  B.,  Sir  John  R.  Jellicoe,  G.  C.  B.,  Hon  Sir  Stanley  Colvllle,  K.  C.  B.,  Sir  Arthur  M. 
Farquhar,  K.  C.  B.,  Ernest  A.  Simons.     Honorary  Admirals — H.  M.  King  of  Norway,  H.  M   King  of  Sweden. 

Vice-Admirals— P.  W.  Bush,  Sir  C  J.  Briggs,  Sir  F.  T  Hamilton,  Sir  C.  Burney,  F.  S.  Pelham,  Hon. 
Sir  A  E.  Bethell,  FEE.  Brock,  Sir  C.  H.  Coke,  T.  H.  M.  Jerram,  Sir  G.  J.  S.  Warrender,  Bart.,  Sir  D. 
A.  Gamble,  Sir  F.  C.  D  Sturdee.  R.  N.  Ommanney,  E.  E.  Bradford,  Sir  E  J.  W.  Slade,  S  H.  Garden,  R.  B. 
Farquhar.  Sir  L.  Bayly,  Sir  Ricbard  H.  Peirse,  K.  C.  B.,  Herbert  G.  King-Hall,  C.  V.  O.,  William  L.  Grant, 
C.  B..  Sir  David  Beatty,  K.  C.  B. 

ARMY. 
COUNCIL. 

Secretary  of  State  for  War Earl  Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  G.  C  B  O.  M, 

Master-General  of  the  Ordnance — Major-Gen.  Sir  S. 

B.  von  Donop,  K.  C.  B. 
Civil  Member — H.  J.  Tennant,  K. 
Finance  Member — H.  W.  Forster. 
Secretary — Sir  Reginald  H.  Brade,  K.  C.  B. 


Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff— Ueut.-Geu.  Sir 

William  Robertson,  K.  C.  V.  O. 
Adjutant-General—  Lieut  -Gen.    Sir    H.    C.    Sclater, 

K.  C.  B. 
Quartermaster-General — Major-Gen.  Sir  J.  S.  Cowans, 

K.  C.  B. 


H.  R.  H.  Duke  of  Connaught 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  V.  C.  Col.  Royal  Horse  Guards. 

Lord  Grenfeil,  Col.  1st  Life  Guards. 

Sir  C.  H.  Brownlow,  G.  C.  B. 


FIELD   UARSHALS. 

Earl  Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  K.  P. 

Lord  Methuen,  G.  C.  B.,  Col.  Scots  Guards. 

Lord  Nicholson,  G.  C.  B. 

Sir  J.  D.  P.  French,  G.  C.  B.,  Col.  19th  Hussars, 


H.  M.  King  of  Spain. 

Sir  Archibald  Hunter,  G.  C   B. 

Major-Gen    Sir  Chas.  C.  Monroe 

(Dardanelles) 
Sir  E.  G.  Barrow,  G.  C.  B 


GENERALS ACTIVE   LIST. 

Sir  B.  Duff.  G.  C.  B.  (India). 
Sir  W.  T.  Adair,  K.  C.  B. 
H.  C.  Eagles. 

Sir  H.  L.  Smith-Dorrien.  G.  C. 
Sir  H.  F   Grant,  G    C.  V.  O. 
Sir  A.  H.  Paget.  G.  C.  B. 
Sir  B.  M   Hamilton,  K.  C.  B. 


Sir  W.  H.  Macklnnon,  K.  C  B. 
Sir  F.  R.  Wingate,  G.  C.  V.  O. 
Sir  J.  Eccles  Nixon,  K.  C.  B 
Sir  Reginald  Hart,  V.  C,  K.  C.  B. 
Sir  William  C.  Nicholls,  K.  C.  B. 
Sir  Douglas  Halg.  K.  C.  B. 


THE   ESTABLISHED   CHURCH   OF  ENGLAND. 

ENGLISH   ARCHBISHOPS. 


App 

1903.  Canterbury,  Randill  T   Davidson,  6.  1848. 


App. 
1908 


York,  Cosmo  Gordon  Lang,  6.  1864. 


ENGLISH    BISHOPS. 


App. 
1901. 
1901. 
1911. 
1899. 
1894. 
1911. 
1897. 
1904. 
1914. 

1889. 
1907. 
1905. 
1903. 
1905. 
1895. 
1913. 
1910. 
1900. 
1905. 


London,  Arthur  Foley  W.  Ingram,  6.  1858 

Durham,  Handley  Carr  Glyn  Moule.  b.  1841. 

Winchester,  Edward  Stuart  Talbot,  6.  1844. 

Bangor,  W.  H   Williams,  b.  1845. 

Bath  and  Wells,  G.  W.  Kennion,  6.  1845. 

Birmingham.  H.  Russell  Wakefield,  6.  1854. 

Bristol.  George  Niekson,  b    1864. 

Carlisle,  J.  W,  Diggle,  6.  1847. 

Chelmsford,  John  Edwin  Watts-Dltchfleld,  6. 

1866. 
Chester,  Francis  John  Jayne,  6.  1845. 
Chichester,  C.  3.  Ridgeway,  6.  1842. 
Ely,  Frederick  Henry  Chase,  6.  1853. 
Exeter,  Archibald  Robertson,  6.  1853. 
Gloucester,  E.  C.  Sumner  Gibson,  b.  1848. 
Hereford.  John  Percival.  6.  1834. 
Lichfield,  John  A   Kempthorne,  b   1864. 
Lincoln,  Edward  Lee  Hicks,  b.  1843. 
Liverpool,  Francis  James  Chavasse.  6.  1846. 
Llandaff,  Joshua  P.  Hughes,  b.  1847. 


App. 

1903    Manchester,  Edmund  A.  Knox,  6.  1847. 

1907.  Newcastle,  Herbert  Louis  Wild,  6.  1864. 

1910.  Norwich,  Bertram  Pollock,  6.  1863. 

1911.  Oxford,  Charles  Gore,  b.  1853. 

1897    Peterborough,  Hon.  Edw.  Carr  Glyn,  b.  1843. 
1911.  Ripon,  Thos.  Wortley  Drury,  6.  1848. 
1905.  Rochester,  John  R  Harmer,  b.  1857. 

1903.  St   Albans,  Edgar  Jacob,  6.  1844. 

1889.  St.  Asaph,  Alfred  George  Edwards,  6.  1848. 

1897.  St.  David's,  John  Owen.  6.  1854. 

1914.  St.  Edmundsbury  and  Ipswich,  Henry  Bernard 

Hodgson,  6.  1854. 
1911.  Saltibury,  F.  E.  Ridgeway,  6.  1848. 
1914.  Sheffield,  Leonard  Hedley  Burrows,  6.  1857. 
1911.  Sodor  and  Man,  J.  D.  Thompson,  6.  1856 

1911.  Southwark,  Hubert  M.  Burge,  b.  1862. 

1904.  Southwell,  Edwyn  Hoskyns.  6.  1856. 

1912.  Truro,  W   O.  Burrows,  b.  1858. 

1897.  Wakefleld,  George  Rodney-Eden,  6.  1853. 
1904.  Worcester,  H.  W.  Yeatman-Blggs,  b.  1845. 


GOVERNORS   OF   BRITISH   DOMINIONS. 


Commonwealth   of   Australia — Sir   R.   Munro-Fer- 

guson. 
New  South  Wales — Sir  Gerald  Strickland. 
Victoria — Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley. 
South  Australia — Lieut-Col.  Sir  H.  L.  Galway. 
Queensland — Sir  W.  MacGregor. 
West  Australia — Major-Gen.  Sir  Harry  Barron 
Tasmania — Sir  W.  E.  Ellison  Macartney. 
New  Zealand — Earl  of  Liverpool. 
Trinidad — Sir  G.  Ruthven  Le  Hunte. 
Windward  Islands— Sir  G.  B.  Haddon-Smith. 
Leeward  Islands — Sir  H.  Bell. 
British  Guiana — Sir  W.  Egerton. 
Hongkong — Sir  F.  H.  May. 
Ceylon- — Sir  R.  Chalmers. 
Fiji— Sir  G.  B.  Sweet-Escott. 
Sierra  Leone — Sir  E.  M.  Merewether. 
Straits  Settlements— Sir  A.  H.  Young. 


South  Africa — Viscount  Buxton,  High  Com'r. 
Malta — Field  Marshal  Lord  Methuen. 
Canada^H.  R.  H.  Duke  of  Connaught,  K.  G. 
Newfoundland — Sir  W.  E.  Davidson. 
Jamalca^ — Sir  W.  H.  Manning. 
Barbados — Sir  Leslie  Probyn. 
Bahamas — William  L.  Allardyce. 
Bermuda — Lleut.-Gen.  Sir  G.  M.  BuUoci. 
Falkland  Islands — W.  Douglas  Young. 
Mauritius — Mafor  Sir  J.  R.  Chancellor. 
Gold  Coast  Colony— Sir  H.  C.  Cllflord. 
British  Honduras — Sir  W.  Collet. 
Nigeria — Col.  Sir  F.  J.  D.  Lugard. 
Gambia  (West  Africa) — E.  J.  Cameron. 
British  East  Africa — Sir  H.  C.  Belfleld. 
Uganda — Sir  F.  J.  Jackson. 
Somaliland — G.  F.  Archer. 
Nyassaland — Sir  George  Smith. 
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DIPLOMATIC   INTERCOURSE 

Countries. 

British  Representatives  Abroad. 

Foreign  Representatives  in  England. 

Argentina 

Sir  R.  T.  Tower 

(Suspended) 

V.  J.  Dominguez. 

(Vacant.) 

Paul  Hymans. 

A    ria  FontoiirA  Xftvlpr 

Austria-Hungary.. . 

Belgium 

Hon.  Sir  F.  H  VUllera   

Brazil 

Arthur  R.  Peel 

Sir  F.  W.  Stronge 

Chile.-. 

China 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  N.  Jordan 

Sao  Ke  Alfred  Sze 

Denmark 

Sir  H.  C.  Lowther 

H.  G.  Castenskjold. 

(Vacant.) 

M.  Paul  Cambon. 

Ecuador 

France 

E.  A.  Rennle 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Bertie 

German  Empire. .. 

Greece 

(Suspended) , 

Sir  F.  E.  H.  EUlot 

C.  A.  Young 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Rennell  Rodd 

(Vacant.) 

Guatemala 

Italy  

Don  Jose  M.  Lardlzabal. 

Japan 

Sir  W.  Conyngham  Greene 

Mexico 

(Vacant) 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Hon.  Sir  Alan  Johnstone          

M.  de  C.  Flndlay 

Charles  M.  Marltag 

E.  A.  Rennle 

Hon.  L.  D.  Carnegie         

Jonkheer  van  Swlnderea. 
Paul  B.  Vogt 

Persia 

Peru 

Portugal 

Mlrza  Medhl  Khan 
Carlos  G.  Candamo. 
M   Texelra  Gomes 

Russia 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  W.  Buchanan 

Count  Benckendorff. 

Servia 

Sir  C.  L.  des  Graz 

Herbert  G.  Derlng 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  A.  H.  Hardlnge 

M    Boshkovltch. 

Slam 

P.  S.  Maltrl. 

Spain 

A.  M.  del  Val  y  Yulueta. 

Sweden 

E.  W .  Howard 

E.  Grant-Dufl 

Count  H   W  ran  eel 

Switzerland 

M.  Gaston  Carlin. 

Turkey . . .  i 

(Suspended) 

(Vacant.) 

United  States 

Uruguay 

Sir  C.  A.  Sprlng-Rlee 

A.  Mitchell  Innes 

Walter  H.  Page. 
F.  R.  Vldlella. 

GOVERNMENT   OF   INDIA. 

Viceroy  and  Governor-Generat   Lord  Hardlnge  of  Penshurst. 

Governor  of  Madras Lord  Pentlaod. 

Governor  of  Bombay Lord  WlUlngdon. 

Lord  Carmichael. 


Governor  of  Bengal . 

Secretaries  to  thb  Government  of  India. 
Legislative — S!r  W.  H.  H.  Vincent. 
Home — H.  Wheeler. 

Reventte  and  AGRictTLTUBH! — L.  J.  Kershaw. 
Financb; — J.  B.  Brunyate. 

Foreign — . 

Army  Department- 


Commerce  and  Industry — C.  E.  Low. 

PDBLic  Works — R.  P.  Russell. 

AgerUs  to  Governor-General:  Central  India,  Hon.  O.  V. 
Bosanquet;  Rajp-utana,  Sir  E.  G.  Colvin;  Baluchi- 
stan,   . 

Resideras:  Hyderabad,  Lieut. -Col.  Sir  A.  F.  Plnhey; 
Mysore,  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  H.  Daly;  Cashmere,  Lieut. - 


Col.  H  V.  Cobb;  Baroda,  Lieut.-Col.  L.  Impey; 
Nepal,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  M.  Smith.  V.  C;  GwcUlor, 
Lieut.-Col.  F.  G.  Bevllle;  Jaipur,  Lieut.-Col.  W. 
C.  R.  Stratton:  Udalpnr,  Lieut  -Col.  J.  L.  Kaye; 
Waziristan.  3.  S.  Donald. 

MILITARY  Establishment. 

Commander-in-Chief   in    India — Gen.    Sir   Beau- 
champ  Duff,  G.  C   B.,  K.  C.  S.  I. 

Chief  of  S/aiT— Lleut.-Gen.  Sir  P.  H.  N.  Lake. 

Adjuianl-General — Major-Gen.  F.  J   Aylmer,  V.  C. 

Quartermaster-General — Major-Gen.  W.  E.  Bunbury. 
General  Officers  Commanding  the  Forces. 

Northern  Army — Sir  J.  E.  Nixon. 

Southern  Army — Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  H.  B.  Watkls. 


THE    CITY    OF    LONDON. 


Lord  Mayor.  Aid. 

Sir  Charles  Wakefield.  .; 1908 

Aldermen. 
Sir  Henry  Edmund  Knight,  Kt. .   1874 

Sir  Joseph  Savory,  Bart 1883 

Sir  Walter  H.  Wilkin,  K.  C.  M.  G.  1888 
Sir  Alfred  James  Newton.  Bart . .    1890 

Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  Bart 1891 

Sir  Walter  Vaughan  M  organ,  Bart.  1 892 
Sir  WUIiam  Purdle  Treloar,  Bart.  1892 


Shff.  Mayor  \ 

1907 

1915 

1875 

1882 

1882 

1890 

1894 

1895 

1888 

1899 

1894 

1902 

1900 

1905 

1899 

1906 

Alderman. 

Sir  John  Charles  Bell.  Bart 

Sir  George  Wyatt  Truscott.  Bart. 

Sir  John  C.  Knlll,  Bart 

Rt.    Hon.    Sir    Thomas    Vesey 

Strong,  Kt 

SlrThomasBoorCrpsby.Kt..M.D. 

Sir  David  Burnett,  Bart 

Sir  T.  Vansittart  Bowater,  Bart.. 
Sir  Charles  Johnston 


All  the  above  have  passed  the  Civic  Chair. 


Sir  William  Hy.  Dunn,  Kt 1909  1906 

Charles  Augustln  Hanson 1909  1911 

Sir  Horace  B.Marshall,Kt..LL.D.  1909  1901 

Sir  Edward  Ernest  Cooper.  Kt..  .   1909  1912 

James  RoU 1910  1909 


Sir  John  James  Baddeley.  Kt. . . 

John  Humphery 

Edward  Cecil  Moore 

George  Alexander  Touohe 

Sir  L.  Lulham  Pound.  Bart 


Aid. 
1894 
1895 
1897 

1897 
1898 
1902 
1907 
1907 


1912 
1912 
1912 
1915 
1915 


The  Lord  Mayor  has  an  annual  salary  of  £10,000.  or  $50,000. 


Shff.  Mayor 

1901  1907 

1902  1908 

1903  190!» 

1904  1910 

1906  1911 

1907  1912 
1906  19ia 
1910  1914 


1909 
1913 


POPULATION  OF  LONDON. 


London  Within  Various  Boundaries. 

Area  in 
Statute 
Acres 

Population. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

Administrative  County  of  London 

74,672 

671 

75,442 

443.421 

4,228,317 

37,705 

4,232,118 

5,633,806 

4,536,267 

26,923 

4,563.200 

6,581,402 

4,522,961 

City  of  London  with  Municipal  and  Parliamentary  Limits 
Metropolitan  Parliamentary  Boroughs  (including  the  city) 
Metropolitan  and  City  Police  Districts  (Greater  London) 

19,657 
4.542.618 
7,252,963 

The  British  Parliament, 
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THE    BRITISH    PARLIAMENT.-(See  toot  note.) 

Thk  supreme  legislative  power  of  the  BrlUsh  Empire  is,  by  its  Coastitutioa, vested  In  ParliameDt. 
This  body  consists  of  two  houses,  the  Lords  and  the  Commons. 

THE  HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  composed  of  the  whole  Peerage  of  England  and  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
of  certain  representative  Peers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  many  members  of  these  latter  have  also 
English  titles  vvhich  give  them  seats  in  the  House.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  sits  as  Earl  of  Doncasier, 
and  the  Duke  of  Lemsler  as  Viscount  Leinster.  The  House  at  present  consists  of  3  Princes  of  the 
Blood,  2  ArchbishoDS,  21  Dukes,  26  Marquesses,  121  Earls,  46  Viscounts,  24  Bishops,  356  Barons, 
16  Scottish  Representative  Peers  elected  for  each  Parliament,  and  27  Irish  Representative  Peers 
elected  for  life. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  is  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords. 


A  TABLE  OF  BRITISH  DUKES. 


1868 
1881 

1701 
1703 
1682 
1694 
1673 


1874 
1337 
1799 
1694 
1889 
1675 
1643 

1694 
1766 
1719 
1702 
1707 
1756 

1438 
1766 
1716 
1675 


1707 
1703 

1684 
1547 
1833 
1814 

1874 


Title. 


Ahercorn' 

Albanyt . 

Argyll 

Alhollt 

Beaufort 

Bedford 

Buccleucli&(1684) 
Queensberry}. .. 

Connaughtt 

Cornwallt 

Cumberlandt 

Devonshire 

File 

Grafton 

Hamilton  i      and 

Brandon 

Leeds 

Leinster* 

Manchester 

Marlborough 

Montroset 

Newcastle 

Norfolk 

Nortliumberland  . 

Portland 

Richmond&(1876) 
Gordon  &  (1675) 
Lennoxt  

Roxburghet 

Rutland 

St.    Albans 

■Somerset   

Sutherland 

Wellington 

Westminster  .... 


Name. 


James  Hamilton,  3d  Duke 

H.R.H.  Leopold,  2d  Duke  (0 

Niall  Diarmaid  Campbell,  10th  Duke  (A;).. 
John  J.  H.  H.  Stevvart^Murray,  7th  Duke. 
H.  A.  W.  Fitzroy  Somerset,  9th  Duke.  ... 
Herbrand  Arthur  Russell,  11th  Duke 


7th 


John  Charles  Montagu-Douglas-Scott, 

Duke   (a) 

H.  R.  H.  Arthur  William  Patrick,  1st  Duke 

H.  R.  H.  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales 

H.  R.  H.  Ernest  Augustus,  3d  Duke  (6) 

Victor  O.  W.  Cavendish,  9th  Duke , 

H.  H.  Princess  Alexandra,  Duchess  of  (c).  .. 
Aug.  Charles  Lennox  Fitzroy,  7th  Duke  (d) 

Alfred  D. Douglas-Hamilton,  13th Duke.... 

George  Godolphin  Osborne,  10th   Duke 

Maurice  Fitzgerald,  6th  Duke   

William  Augustus  Drogo  Montagu  (e) 

Chas.  R.  J.  Spencer-Churchill,  9th  Duke  (/) 

Douglas  B.  M.  R.  Graham,  5th  Duke 

Henry  P.  A.  Pelha-m-Clinton,  7th  Duke... 


Henry  Fitzalan  Howard,  15th  Duke  (g)... 

Henry  George  Percy,  7th  Duke 

W.  J.  A,  Cavendish- Bentinck,  6th  Duke  . 


Charles  H.  Gordon- Lennox,  7th  Duke  (ft). 

Henry  John  Innes-Ker,  8th  Duke  (m) 

Henry  John  Brinsley   Manners,  8th  Duke.. 
CharlesV.de  Vere  Beauclerk,  11th  Duke  (i). 

Algernon  St.  Maur,  15th  Duke 

Qeorge-Sutherl  and- Leveson-Gower,  5th  Duke 

Arthur  Charles  Wellesley,  4th  Duke  O) 

Hugh  Richard  Arthur  Grosvenor,  2d  Duke  . 


1869 

1884 

1872 
1840 
1847 
1858 


1831 

1850 
1894 
1845 

1868 
1891 
1821 

1862 

1862 
1887 
1877 
1871 
1852 
1864 

1847 
1846 
1857 


1845 
1876 
1852 
1870 
1846 
1888 
1849 
1879 


1913 

1884 

1914 

1864 
1899 
1893 


1884 

1910 

1878 
1908 
1912 
1882 

1895 

1895 
1893 
1892 
1892 
1874 
1879 

1860 
1899 
1879 


1903 

1892 
1906 
1898 
1894 
1913 
1900 
1899 


Heir  to  Title. 


Marq.  of  Hamilton,  s. 
H.  B.  H. Prince  Johaun 

of  Saxe-Coburg,  s. 
Doug.  W.  Campbell,  c. 
Marq.  Tullibardine,  s. 
Marq.  of  Worcester,  s. 
Marq.  of  Tavistock,  s. 


Earl  of  Dalkeith,  s. 
Prince  Arthur,  s. 


Earl  of  Armagh,  s. 
Marq.  of  Hartmgton ,  s. 
Prin.  Alastair  Arthur. 
Earl  of  Euston,  s. 

Marq.  of  Douglas,  s. 
Marq.of  Carmarthen,  s. 
Lord  D.  Fitzgerald,  o. 
VlscountMandeville.s. 
Marq.  of  Blandford,  s. 
Marq.  of  Graham,  s. 
Lord  Francis  Pelham- 

Cllnlon-Hope,  b. 
Earl  of  Arundel,  s. 
Earl  Percy,  s. 
Marq.  of  Titchfleld,  s. 


Earl  of  March,  s. 
Marq  of  Bowmont,  s. 
Marq.  of  Granby,  s. 
LdOsborneBeauclerk.b 
Lord  Ernest  St.Maur.b. 
Lord  A.  S-L-Gower,  b. 
Marquis  Douro,  s 
Lord  A.  Grosvenor,  u. 


s,  son;  b,  brother;  c,  cousin;  n,  nephew;  u,  uncle. 
"Irish  Dukes,  t  Royal  Dukes  t  Scottish  Dukes,  (a)  Eighth  Duke  of  Queensberry,  descendant  of 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  son  of  King  Charles  II.  (6)  Son  of  King  George  V. ,  of  Hanover,  (c)  Daughter 
of  the  Princess  Louise,  eldest  daughter  of  King  Edward,  (d)  Descendant  of  Henry  Fitzroy,  first 
Duke,  son  of  King  Charles  II.  and  Barbara  Viiliers.  (e)  His  mother  was  Miss  Yznaga,  of  New  York. 
His  wife  (whom  he  married  November  14,  1900)  was  Miss  Helena  Zimmerman,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
(/)  His  wife  was  Miss  Consuelo  Vanderbilt,  daughter  of  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  of  New  York,  (c) 
Premier  Duke,  (ft)  Descendant  of  Charles  Lennox,  first  Duke,  son  of  King  Charles  II.  and  Louise- 
Ren6e  de  Queronailles.  (i)  Descendant  of  Charles  Beauclerk,  first  Duke,  son  of  King  Charles 
II.  and  NelUiwynne.  ()')  Grandson  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  victor  of  Waterloo  (k) 
Husband  of  Princess  Louise,  si.xth  child  of  Queen  Victoria.  (0  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  (m)  Hi3 
wife  (1903)  was  Miss  Goelet,  of  New  York. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  670  members— 465  for  England,  30  for  Wales,  72  for  Scotland, 
and  103  for  Ireland.     Salary  £400. 

The  division  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons,  after  the  General  Election  in  December,  1910, 
was  as  follows:  Liberals,  272:  .Vationalists,  76;  Independent  Nationalists,  8,  and  42  Labor  mem- 
bers; Unionists,  272;  the  ministerial  majority  being  126;  the  majority  on  November  1, 1914,  was  96. 
In  June,  1915,  a  Coalition  Ministry  was  formed,  political  parties  thus  becoming  blended. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  is  the  Rt.  Hon.  James  William  Lowther,  M.  P.  for  Penrith. 

Not  ic- The  lasKieneral  Election  in  Great  Britain  was  held  in  December,  1910,  and  the  next  would, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  take  place  not  later  than  December,  1915,  Parliament  being  elected  for 
a  maximum  period  of  five  years,  but  it  has  been  announced  that  the  regular  general  election  would 
be  postponed  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
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Foreign  Diplomats  Dismissed  from  United  States. 


POPULATION    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND. 

Cknsus  of  1911 
ENGLAND. 


COUNTIKB. 

Population 

CouNTias. 

Population. 

COUNTIBB. 

Population. 

CoUNTIRS. 

PopulHtlon, 

Bedford 

197,660 
303,428 
193,951 
215,122 
895,410 
325,315 
265,780 
547,768 
701,981 
220,502 
1,377,176 

Essex   

1,329.466 
672,581 
915,503 
113,088 
286,998 
48,105 

1,019,870 

4,825,739 
481,115 
657,543 

4.522,961 

Middlesex 
Monmouth . 

Norfolk 

Norlliampton . 
Northumber- 
land   

Nottingham. 

Oxford 

Rutland 

Salop 

1,144,758 
414,730 
488,630 
363,892 

697,014 
716,517 
198,499 
21,168 
266,054 
491,320 

Stafford 

HulTolk 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Warwick 

Westmoielaiid 

Wiltshire 

Worcester.  . 
York 

1,359,71» 
382,748 
919,977 
666,87S 

l,024,19t> 

63,575 

279,391 

562,383 

3,969,151 

Berks. 

Bucks 

Cambridge     . 

Chester 

Cornwall 

Cumberland 

Derby     

Devon       .     . 
Doiset. .  . 

Gloucester. 

Hants 

Hereford 

Hertford 

Huntingdon. 

Kent 

Lancaster.     .. 

Leicester 

Lincoln  

Jjondon 

Durham 

Somei-set 

Total 

34,047,659 

SCOTLA.ND. 


Aberdeen.. 
Argyll.     . 

Ayr  

Uanff 

Berwick       

Bute 

Caithn'ess  ..  .. 
Clackmannan. 
Dumbarton  . . 
Dumfries 


311,350 
7U.901 

268,332 
61,402 
29,643 
18,186 
32,008 
31,121 

139,831 
72,824 


Edinburgh    ... 
Elgin     or 

Moray 

Fife 

Forfar 

Haddington.. 

Inverness 

Kincardine  .  .. 

Kinross 

Kirkcudbright 


607,662 

43,427 
267,794 
281,415 

43,253 

87,270 

41,007 

7,528 

38,363 


r^anark 

Linlithgow ... 

Nairn 

Orkney 

Peebles 

Perth 

Renfrew 

Ross  and  Cro- 
marty ... 


1,447.113 

79,456 

9„319 

25,8961 

15,268 

124,339 

314,594 

77,353 

Roxburgh.. 

Selkirk 

ShethuKl. 

Stirling 

Sutherland 
Wigtown 


Total . 


47,192 
24,6(10 
27,911 
161,003 
20,180 
31,990 


4,759,521 


WALES. 


Anglesey 

Brecon 

Cardiiran 

Carmarthen. 


35,368, 

56,380| 

80,7681 

151,0771 


Carnarvon. . 

Denbigh 

Flint 

Glamorgan . 


141,7761 

136,819 

69,737 

l,I30,H18l 


Merioneth 

Jlontgomery 
Pembroke  ...  . 


60,2921,  Radnor 

62,202 

84,869       Total 


17.504 
2,027,610 


IRELAND. 


Leinster. 
Carlow      ..  . 

Dublin 

Kildare  

Kilkenny 

King's.   . 

Ijongford 

Louth 

Meath 

Queen's 


36,151 

476,909 
66,498 
74,821 
56,769 
43,794 
63,402 
64,920 


Westmeath. .   . 

Wexford 

Wicklow 

MUNSTKR. 

Clare 

Cork&Co.Boro 

Kerry 

r^imerick 

I'ipperary 


54,3621 1  Waterford. 


59,8121 

102,287 

60,603 

104,064 
391,190 
159,268 
142,846 
151,951 
83,766 


Ulster. 
Antrim  &  Bel- 
fast Co'.  Boro 

Armagh 

Cavan 

Donegal 

Down 

Fermanagh. .  . 
Londonderry  . 
Monaghan 


478,603 
119,625 

91,071 
168,420 
304,589 

61,811 
140,621 

71,395 


.Tyrone 

CONNAUQHT. 

Gal  way 

Leitrim 

Mayo 

Roscommon.  : 
Sligo 


I    Total. 


142,437 

181.686 
63,557 

191,969 
93,904 
78,850 

4,381,951 


The  population  returns  are  from  the  oflicial  census  of  Great  Britain  and  Iri.'land  taken  in  the  Spring 
of  1911.     The  total  population,  excluding  army,  navy,  and  merchant  seam 


.  seamen  abroad,  is  45,221  615. 


FOREIGN    DIPLOMATS    DISMISSED    FROM    UNITED    STATES. 

Citizen  Genet,  sent  here  In  1793,  after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  by  the  French  Committee  of 
Safety,  tried  to  commission  privateers  here  to  prey  on  British  commerce,  besides  making  Inflammatory 
speeches      Thomas  Jefferson  asked  for  his  recall 

The  Marquis  of  Casa  Yrujo,  Spanish  Minister  In  1805,  attempted  to  bribe  a  Philadelphia  editor  to 
favor  Spain  in  a  controversy  with  the  United  States.     He  was  handed  his  passports. 

F  J  Jackson,  British  Minister,  was  recalled  because  he  tried  to  arouse  feeling  against  the  United  States 
by  circularizing  British  Consuls,  in  which  he  accused  the  American  Government  of  bad  faith  in  1809. 

In  1849  M.  Poussin,  French  Minister,  because  of  Insolence  to  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  was 
recalled. 

For  enlisting  soldiers  for  the  Crimean  War  In  1855  British  Minister  Crampton  was  recalled  and  the 
exequators  of  three  British  Consuls  were  cancelled. 

In  1888  passports  were  handed  Lord  Sackvllle-West,  who,  in  response  to  a  decoy  letter,  advised 
Americans  of  British  birth  to  vote  for  Grover  Cleveland  for  President. 

The  Spanish  Minister,  Dupuy  de  Lome,  wrote  disrespectfully  of  P'resident  McKlnley  to  a  friend  In 
Cuba,  for  which  he  was  dismissed  In  1898. 

During  President  Taft's  term  passports  were  banded  to  the  Nlcaraguan  Charge  d'Affaires,  Mr.  Rodrigues. 
to  protest  against  the  judicial  murder  in  Nicaragua  of  two  Americans. 

The  Turkish  Afnbassador,  Rustem  Bey,  whose  criticisms  of  the  United  States  aroused  so  much  dis- 
cussion In  1914,  left  this  country  In  October  of  that  year  "on  leave  of  absence." 

Recall  of  Dr.  Constantln  Theodor  Dumba,  Austrian  Ambassador,  was  requested  by  United  States 
In  September,  1915,  as  a  result  of  his  attempts  to  cripple  American  Industries. 
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Notice — Exact  information  concerning  the  European  Governments  was  not  obtainable  (because  of  the  war) 
at  the  time  Almanac  went  to  press.  The  data  herein  printed  is  believed,  however,  to  be  approximately  correct, 
although  the  personnel  is  liable  to  many  changes.     For  Ministries,  see  Index. 

THE    GERMAN    GOVERNMENT. 

THE    REICHSTAG.  . 

The  members  number  397,  politically  divided  aa  follows:  Socialists,  112;  Centre,  89;  National  Liberals, 
47;  Radicals,  44;  Conservatives,  42;  Poles,  18;  Free  Conservatives,  13;  Economic  Union,  8;  Anti-Semites, 
3;  other  parties,  21. 

The  61  members  of  the  Bundesrat  are  appointed  by  the  Governments  of  the  Individual  states  for  each 
session,  while  the  members  of  the  Reichstag  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage  and  ballot  for  the  term  of 
five  years 

THE  ARMY— The  Commander-in-Chief  Is  the  Emperor.  THE  NAVY — The  supreme  command 
Is  exercised  by  the  Emperor 

THE    AUSTRO-HUNCARIAN    GOVERNMENT. 

THE    AUSTRIAN    REICHSRATH. 
President  of  the  House  of  Lords — Prince  Alfred  Windischgratz.     Vice-Presidents — Prince  FUrstenberg, 
Prince  von  Schoiiburg  and  Julius  Hartenstein      Presidera  of  the  House  of  Deputies — Dr.  Julius  Sylvester. 

THE    HUNGARIAN    REICHSTAG. 

President  of  the  Hojtse  of  Magnates — Baron  Samuel  Josika  President  of  the  Ho'ise  of  Representatives — 
Paul  von  Beothy. 

THE  ARMY — Commander-in-Chief — the  Emperor  and  Klnc.  Representative  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief — Archduke  Frederick;  Chief  of  General  Staff — Baron  Conrad  von  Ilotzendorf. 


THE    FRENCH    GOVERNMENT. 

President Raymond  Poincarb. 

The  annual  allowance  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  is  600,000  francs,  with  a  further  allowance  of 
600,000  francs  for  his  expenses. 

NATIONAL    ASSEMBLY. 

Senate — President — M  Antonin  Dubost  Vice-Presidents — -M.  Turon,  Maurice  Faure,  Savary,  Jean 
Dupuy.     Secretary-General — M.  Hustln. 

Chamber  of  Deputies — President — -M.  Paul  Deschanel.  Vice-Presidents — MM.  Clementel,  Monea- 
tler,  Viotlette.     Secretary-General — M    Launoy. 

The  Senators  number  about  300,  and  are  at  pre.sent  politically  divided  into  about  156  members  of  the 
Radical  and  Radical-.Socialist  "Left"  Party,  55  members  belonging  to  the  Republican  "Left,"  19  Inde- 
pendents, 58  Republican  Unionists,  and  23  "Right,"  representative  of  the  various  shades  of  the  Opposition. 

The  Deputies  number  602,  and  are  divided  Into  the  following  groups:  98  members  belonging  to  the 
Democratic  "Lett"  Party.  68  Radical  "Left,"  25  Independent-Socialists,  70  Progressionists,  172  Radical- 
Socialists,  101  Organized-Socialists,  23  members  of  the  "Liberal-Action"  Party,  32  Republican-Socialists, 
15  members  of  the  "Right."  Including  Nationalists.  Royalists,  and  Bonapartists. 

THE  ARMY — Supreme  Commander — General  Joffre. 

THE  NAVY^ — Commanders  of  Sguadrons  and  Divisions  of  Squadrons — Commander-in-Chief — Vlce- 
Admlral  Dartlge  du  Fournet. 

THE    RUSSIAN    GOVERNMENT. 

COUNCIL    OF    THE    EMPIRE. 

President Privy  Councillor  A.  N    Ktjlomzin. 

President  of  the  Duma M.  V.  Rodzianko. 

The  Council  of  the  Empire  and  the  Duma  have  equal  legislative  powers  and  the  same  right  of  initiative 
In  legislation  and  of  addressing  questions  to  Ministers.  At  the  present  time,  on  account  of  conditions 
growing  out  of  the  war,  it  is  Impossible  to  give  information  concerning  the  constitution  of  the  various  parties 
of  the  Duma,  or  their  numbers. 

THE  ARMY — The  Commander-in-Chief  is  the  Emperor.  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Emperor — ■ 
General  Alexeff 

Caucasus — Grand  Duke  Nikolai  Nlkolalevltch.  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Northwestern  Front — 
General  Nicholai  Ruzsky.     Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Southwestern  Front — General  Nlcholal  Ivanofl. 

THE  UA.VY— Commander-in-Chief — Vacant  since  death  of  Grand  Duke  Alexis. 


THE    ITAI.IAN    GOVERNMENT. 

PARLIAMENT 
President  of  the  Senate — Slgnor  Manfredi.     President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — %Slgnor    Marcora 
Lower  House,  elected  October,  1913:  Constitutionalists,  318;  Radicals,  70;  Republicans,  16;  Socialists, 
77;  Syndicalists,  3;  Catholica,  24     

THE    SPANISH    GOVERNMENT. 

The  Senate — President — His  Excellency  Senii  Marcelo  Azcarraga.  Vice-Presidents — His  Excellency 
the  Duke  of  Montellano.  Senor  Francisco  de  los  Santos  Guzman.  First  .Secretary — Senor  Antoni.j  .=^anta 
Cruz.     Secretaries — Seiior  Mariano  Vazquez  de  Zafra,  Senor  Juan  Ranero.  Senur  Marquis  de  Lanie^iii 

The  Cortes — President — Don  Augusto  Gonzalez  Besada.  Vice-Presidents — ^Franoisoo  Aparicio  Ruiz, 
Luis  Espada  Gentin,  Pascual  Amat  Eslevo,  Antonio  Aura  Bozouat.  Chief  Secretary — Count  de  i  Ciia 
Ramizo. 

President  Council  of  .State — Duke  of  Mandas 

The  members  of  the  Senate  are  pcl'-tlcally  classified  aa  follows:  Liberals,  197;  Conservatives,  79;  Demo- 
crats, 24;  Independents,  28;  Archbishops  and  Bisliops.  18;  Cailists,  8;  Republicans,  6;  Reglonalists,  4,  and 
Integrists,  1. 

The  number  of  Deputies  is  383,  consisting  of  Liberals,  Democrats,  Conservatives,  Republicans,  Carllsts, 
Reglonalists,  Integrists,  Socialists,  Federals,  Nationalists,  and  Agrarians 

THE    ARMY. 

Supreme  Commander — General  Count  de  Serrallo.  Military  Governor  of  Madrid — -General  Apolinar 
Sainz  de  Buruaga.  Supreme  Council  of  the  Army — General  Sanchez  ValJes,  Geuoral  Marquis  de  Estella 
General  Manrique  de  Lara,  General  Sanchez  Campomanes.  General  Ra  non  .\un)i  Cantiln-General  of 
Madrid — General  Julio  Domingo  Bazan.  Cnptiin-General  of  Barcelona — General  Vill:>r  y  Villate.  Personal 
Aides-de-Camp  to  His  Majesty  the  King — General   \ni;el  .Aznar,  General  Gabiiio  .\randa 

THE    NAVY 

Supreme  Commander — Admiral  Augusto  Miranda  Godoy 

Supreme  Council  of  the  Na':y — Ad  niral  Francisco  Chacon  Terry,  Vice-\dmiral  Jose  Margado,  Vice- 
Admiral  Gabriel  Acto,  Captain  R.  N.  Juan  Spotorno,  Captain  R  N.  Cristobel  de  Castello,  Captain  R.  N. 
Juse  Carranza.  Captain  R.  N.  Guillermo  Pareno 

Naval  Aide-de-Camp  to  King  Alfonso — Vice-Admiral  Rafael  Rodriguez  de  Vera. 
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Iieper  Colonies. 


THE    SWISS    GOVERNMENT. 


The  Federal  Council  Is  elected  trl-annually  by 
the  Federal  Assembly. 

The  members  of  the  Federal  Council  are  the 
chiefs  of  the  respective  departments,  there  being 
directors  of  bureaus  of  the  departments. 

The  seven  departments  of  the  Government  are, 
since  the  reorganization  taking  effect  on  January 
Ist,  1915,  the  following:  Political  Department, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Department  of  Justice 
and  Police,  Military  Department,  Department  of 
Finance  and  Customs,  Department  of  Public 
Economy,  and  Department  of  Posts  and  Railroads. 

The  Federal  Assembly  is  made  up  of  the  National 
Council  and  of  the  States  Council  (corresponding 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  In 
the  United  States).  President  of  the  National 
Council — Felix  Bonjour. 


President  of  the  States  Council — Mr.  Joh.  GeeL 
The  office  of  President  of  both  branches  of  tbe 
legislative  body  Is  filled  during  the  December  session 
of  the  Federal  Assembly. 

Ministry — President,  Giuseppe  Motta,  In  charge 
of  Department  of  Finance  and  Customs;  Arthur 
Hoffmann,  in  charge  of  Political  Department;  Felix 
Ludwlg  Calonder,  In  charge  of  Department  of 
the  Interior:  Eduard  Milller,  In  charge  of  Department 
of  Justice  and  Police;  Vice-President  Camille  De- 
coppet.  In  charge  of  Military  Department  (normally 
the  Vice-President  Is  elected  to  be  President  In 
the  following  year) ;  Edmund  Schulthess,  In  charge 
of  Department  of  Public  Economy;  Ludwlg 
Forrer,  In  charge  of  Department  of  Posts  and 
Railroads. 


The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Portugal  is  Dr 
Bernardino  .  Machado,  elected  August  6,  1915. 
There  was  appointed  the  following  Cabinet:  Prime 
Minister,  Minister  of  War  and  Minister  of  Marine — 
Jose  de  Castro;  Minister  of  the  Interior — Ferrelra  da 
Silva;  Minister   oj  Justice — Catanho    de    Menezes; 


THE  PORTUGUESE  GOVERNMENT. 


Minister  of  Finance — Vletorlano  Guimaraes;  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs — Augusto  Soares;  Minister  of 
Public  Worts — Manoel  Montelro:  Minister  of  the 
Colonies — Norton  de  Mattos;  MinLtter  of  Public 
Instruction — Lopes  Martins.  (Resigned  November 
28,  1915.) 


MEXICO, 

THE  official  administration  at  time  the  Almanac  went  to  press  was  not  established   excepting  as 
to  the  chief  executive. 

Chief  Executive,  Venustlano  Carranza . 

Akea,  Population,  Constitution   and  Goveknment. 


States 

AND 

Tkrritories. 

Area 
Square 
Miles. 

Popula- 
tion, 
1910. 

Capitals. 

Status 

AND 

Tbrbitories. 

Area 
Square 
Miles. 

4,492 
24,000 
27,553 
76,619 
10,072 
32,268 
10,951 

1,595 
29,283 
18,565 
24,467 
58,328 
579 
16,638 

Popula- 
tion, 
1910. 

Capitals. 

Aguascalientes. . 
Campeche 

2,969 
18,086 
■27,222 
89,974 
63,728 

2,273 
42,265 
10,948 
24,996 

8.575 
33,486 

8,949 
22,656 

2  734 
23,679 
35,383 
12.204 

118,978 
85,795 
436,817 
405,265 
367,652 
77,704 
436,147 

1,075,270 
605,437 
641,895 

1,202,802 
976,019 
991,649 
179,814 
368,929 

1,041,036 

1,092,456 

Aguascalientes. 

Campeche. 

San  CristobaL 

Chihuahua. 

Saltillo. 

Colima. 

Durango. 

Guanajuato. 

Chilpanclngo. 

Pacbuca. 

Guadalajara. 

Toluca. 

Morelia, 

Cuernavaca. 

Monterey. 

Oaxaca, 

Puebla. 

Queretaro 

San  Luis  Potosl.. 
Sinaloa 

243,515 

624,748 

323,499 

262,546 

183,708 

249,253 

171,837 

183,305 

1,124,368 

.■«7,020 

475,863 

52,244 

719,052 

9,086 

Queretaro. 
San  LuisPotosi. 
Culiacan. 

Chihuahua 

Coabuila 

SoDora 

Tabasco 

Hermoslllo. 

S.  Juan  Bautista. 

Colima 

Tamaulipas 

Tepic  (Ter. ) 

Tlaxcala 

Ciudad  Victoria. 

Duraugo    

Guanajuato 

Guerrero    

Hidalgo    

Jalisco 

Tepic. 
Tlaxcala. 

VeraCruz 

Yucatan 

Zacatecas 

L.California(Ter) 
Federal  District. 
Quintana  Roo. . .. 

Total 

Jalapa, 
Merida. 
Zacatecas. 

Mexico 

Michoacan 

Morelos 

Nuevo  LeoD  .... 

La  Paz. 

City  of  Mexico. 
Santa  Cruz  de 
Bravo. 

765,535 

15,063,207 

Puebla 

The  present  Constitution  of  Mexico  bears  date  February  5,  1857,  with  subsequent  amend- 
ments. By  its  terms  Mexico  is  considered  a  Federative  Republic,  divided  into  States,  nineteen  at 
the  outset  but  at  present  twenty-  seven  in  number,  with  three  Territories  and  one  Federal  District, 
each  having  a  right  to  manage  its  own  local  attairs,  while  the  whole  are  bound  together  in  one 
body  politic  by  fundamental  and  constitutional  laws.  The  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  divided  into  tliree  branches — the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  The  legislative  power 
is  vested  in  a  Congress,  consisting  of  a  House  of  Representatives  and  a  Senate ;  the  executive 
in  a  President,  and  the  judicial  in  Federal  Courts.  Representatives  elected  by  the  suffrage  of 
married  males  if  eigh  teen  years  of  age  and  twenty- one  years  ot  age  if  unmarried,  at  the  rate  of 
one  member  for  every  40,  (X)0  inhabitants  or  fraction  ex  ceeding  20. 000,  and  hold  their  places  for 
two  years.  The  qvialifications  requisite  are  to  be  twenty- five  years  of  age  and  a  resident  in  the 
State.  The  Senate  consists  of  two  members  from  each  State,  of  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  who 
hold  their  places  for  four  years.  Senators  are  elected  indirectly,  half  of  the  Senate  being  re- 
newed every  two  years.     The  members  of  t)oth  houses  receive  salaries  of  3, 000  pe.sos  each  year. 

The  President  is  elected  by  electors  popularly  chosen  in  a  general  election,  and  holds  office 
for  six  years.  In  case  of  his  sudden  death  or  disability,  the  Vice-President,  who  is  also  per- 
manent President  of  the  Senate,  officiates  in  his  place.  Congress  holds  two  regular  sessions 
annually,  from  September  16  to  December  15,  and  from  April  1  to  May  31,  and  a  permanent 
committee  of  both  houses  sits  during  the  recesses. 


LEPER    COLONIES 

No  leper  colonies  are  maintained  by  the  United  States  Government.  Institutions  of  this  character 
have,  however,  been  established  under  the  control  of  the  respective  State,  Territorial  or  Insular  authorities 
In  the  following  places: 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Leper  Home,  administered 
by  the  Health  Officer,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Louisiana  State  Leper  Home,  administered  by  the 
Board  of  Control  for  Leper  Home,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Massachusetts  Leper  Station,  Penlkese  Island, 
Mass.,  administered  by  the  State  Conunissloner  of 
Health,  Boston,  Mass. 


Hawaiian  Leper  Colony,  Molokai,  Hawaii,  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary,  Territorial  Board  of  Health. 
Honolulu,  H.  T. 

Philippine  Leper  Colony,  Cullon  Island,  P.  I.,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Director  of  Health,  Manila.  P.  I. 

Porto  Rico  Leper  Colony,  Cabras  Island,  P.  R., 
administered  by  the  Insular  Director  of  Sanitation, 
San  Juan,  P.  R, 


The  Commonwealth  of  Attstralia. 
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THE    NATIONS    OF    AFRICA. 


COUNTBV. 


Abyssluia 

Egypt 

Liberia 

Morocco' 

Soudan 

Unroll  of  South  Africa. 


Form  of 
GoTeriiinent. 


Empire 

Protectorate 

Republic 

Empire 

Coti-dominium. 
British 


Area  (in 
Sq.  Miles). 

~350,000 
a63.  iOO 
48, 000 
220,000 
950,000 
470,000 


Population. 


7, 000, 000 
11,400,000 
1,500,000 
5, 000, 000 
2.750,000 
6.000,000 


Capital. 


AdI.s  Ababa. 

Cairo 

Monrovia 

Fez 

Khartoum... 
Pretoiia 


Pop.  of 
Capltiil. 


40,00O 

670.000 

8.000 

140.000 

1)6  OUO 

50,000 

Poi'ul.nlioD. 

15,000.000 

1,750,000 

9,000  000 

250,000 


Summary'                   Area  On  ^<J- Miles).  l*oi'ulaiinn. 

Independent 1,700,000  20,000,000 

Beigmn 800,000  15,000,000 

Brili-shtt 2,132,840  40,000,000 

French  5 4,300,000  36,000.000 


NUMMARY  :  Area  ( )D  Sq.  Miles). 

German 930,000 

Italian 691.000 

Portuguese 800,000 

Snanish .^       86. 000 


•The  Barbary  States  are  Algeria  (French),  Morocco  (French),  Tripoli  (rtaliaii),  and  Tunis 
(French),  t  Inclusive  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  (above),  t  Exclusive  of  Egypt  and  Auglo- 
Egyptiaii  Soudan.    5  Inclusive  of  Morocco. 


DIVISION    OF    AFRICA    AMONG   THE    EUROPEAN    POWERS. 

British  Africa:  Basutoland,  Bechuanaland  Protectorate.  Cape  Colony,  Central  Africa,  East 
Africa  Protectorate,  Egypt,  Uganda  Protectorate,  Zanzibar  Protectorate,  Mauritius,  Natal,  Niger 
Coast  Protectorate,  Territory  of  the  Royal  Niger  Co.,  South  Africa,  West  Africa.  Zululaud  and 
islands,  and  the  Boer  Colonies. 

French  Africa:  Algeria,  Senegal,  French  Soudan  and  the  Niger  Gaboon  and  Guinea  Coast, 
Congo  Region,  SomaliCoast.  Madagascar  and  islands. 

(a)  Gkrman  Africa:    Togoland,Cameroons,  Southwest  Africa,  East  Africa. 

Italian  Africa:    Eritrea,  Somalllaud,  Tripoli. 

PoKTUQtiESE  Africa:    Angola,  the  Congo,  Guinea,  Ea.st  Africa  and  islands. 

Spanish  Africa:    Riode  Oro,  Adrar,  Fernando  Po  and  islands. 

Belgian  Africa;    The  Congo  State. 

The  remaining  territory  of  Africa  unoccupied  is  a  part  of  the  great  Desert  of  Sahara  and  the  inde- 
pendent .States  of  Abyssinia  and  Liberia.  Even  this  territory,  except  the  last,  is  destined  to  pass 
under  the  power  of  the  Europeans. 

(o)  Captured  by  British,  1914. 


THE    UNION    OF    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

A  FEDERATION  Of  four  British  Colonies  in  South  Africa,  namely,  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the  Trans- 
vaal and  Orange  Free  State,  was  formed  provisionally  in  1909  by  a  convention  held  at  Cape  Town.  The 
federation  was  conflrmed  by  an  act  passed  by  the  British  Parliament  Augu.st  16,  1909,  and  the  date  ap- 
pointed for  the  establishment  of  the  Union  was  fixed  for  May  31,  1910.  Viscount  Gladstone  was  appointed 
Governor-General  and  assumed  office  on  that  date. 

The  act  ol  Uulou  vested  the  e.xecutlve  government  in  the  King  and  his  successors,  a  Governor-General 
advised  by  an  Executive  Council  and  Ministers  ol  .state.  Legislative  power  was  vested  in  a  Parliament  com- 
posed of  the  King,  a  Senate  of  forty  members,  eight  nominated  for  ten  years  by  the  Governor-General  in 
council,  and  eight  for  each  original  province  elected  for  ten  years  by  the  two  houses  of  the  Colonial  Legis- 
lature sitting  together,  and  a  House  of  Assembly,  consisting  of  members  chosen  as  follows:  From  the  Cape 
Colony,  51;  Natal,  17;  Transvaal,  36;  Orange  Free  State,  17.  The  Governor-General  has  the  power  to  sum- 
mon, prorogue  and  dissolve  Parliament,  and  that  body  shall  sit  annually. 

Provision  Is  made  for  an  Administrator  for  each  province  for  Ave  years,  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General,  and  a  Provincial  Council  elected  for  three  years. 

Pretoria,  In  the  Transvaal,  is  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  Union,  and  Cape  Town  the  meeting  place 
of  Parliament.  The  English  and  Dutch  languages  are  both  official.  It  is  provided  that  the  British  South 
African  Company's  territories  may  be  received  into  the  Union  and  the  government  of  native  territories 
may  be  transferred  to  the  Union  Government 

The  area  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  Ls  as  follows,  in  square  miles:  Cape  Colony,  276,995;  Natal, 
35,290;  Transvaal,  110,426;  Orange  Free  State,  50,389.     Total  Union,  473,100. 

The  population  Is  as  follows;  Cape  Colony,  3,000,000;  Natal,  1,500,000;  Transvaal,  2,000.000;  Orange 
Free  State,  586,000.      Total  Union,  7,086,000. 


THE    COMMONWEALTH    OF    AUSTRALIA. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Aastralia  consists  of  the  six  original  Australian  Colonies:  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania.  Each  of  these  is  a  self-govern- 
ing  State,  except  as  to  the  powers  reserved  to  the  Confederation.  The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  was 
proclaimed  at  Sydney,  January  1,  1901  Legislative  power  is  vested  In  a  Federal  Parliament,  consisting  of 
tne  King — represented  by  a  Governor-General — a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate 
consists  of  thirty-six  Senators — six  for  each  State — chosen  for  six  years.  The  House  of  Representatives 
consists  of  seventy-five  members,  distributed  as  follows:  New  South  Wales,  27:  Victoria,  22;  Queensland, 
9;  South  Australia,  7;  Western  Australia,  5;  Tasmania,  5. 

The  legislative  powers  of  the  Federal  Parliament  embrace  commerce,  shipping,  finance,  defence,  post- 
office,  telegraph,  census  and  statistics  and  conciliation  and  arbitration  In  Industrial  disputes  extending  be- 
yond the  limits  of  any  one  State.  Authority  is  given  to  the  Commonwealth  to  assume  jurislctlon  regard- 
ing railways,  lighthouses,  marriage  and  divorce,  and  emigration  and  Immigration.  The  executive  power  Is 
vested  in  the  Governor -General,  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council  of  responsible  Ministers.  There  is  also 
a  Federal  Judicature.  The  present  seat  of  Government  Is  at  Melbourne,  the  Federal  capital  (Canberra) 
being  In  process  of  building.  The  area  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  the  Territories  (Nortnern  Territory, 
Papua)  and  Federal  District  (Canberra),  la  3,063,041  square  miles,  and  the  population  is  4,941,000. 

Each  of  the  States  has  its  own  Parliament,  Governor,  Ministry  and  Judiciary. 
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Dominion  of  Canada. 


DOMINION    OF   CANADA. 

Seat  of  Government — Ottawa. 

Governor-General — Field-Marshal  H.  R.  H.  The  Duke  of  Connaught  and  Strathearn,  P.  C,  K.  G.,  K.T., 
K.  P.,  G.  C.  B..  G.  C.  S.  I.,  G.  C.  M.  G..  G.  C.  I.  E.,  G.  C.  V.  O.   Salary,  550,000. 

Ministry. 

The  salary  of  each  member  of  the  Dominion  Cabinet  holding  a  portfolio  Is  S7,000  per  annum,  except 
the  Premier,  who  receives  $12,000.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  receives  $7,000.  The  present  Ministry 
was  sworn  into  office  October  10,  1911.     It  Is  conservative  in  politics. 


Postmaster-General — Hon.  T.  C.  Casgraln. 
Minister  of  Agriculture — Hon.  Martin  Burrell. 
Minister  of  Public  Works — Hon.  Robert  Roger?. 
Minister  of  Finance — Hon.  William  T.  White. 
Minister    of   Railways    end    Canals — Hon.    Francis 

Cochrane. 
Minister  of  the  Interior — Hon.  William  J.  Roche. 
Minister  of  Customs — Hon.  John  D.  Reld. 
Minister  of  Inland  Revenue — Hon.  E.  L.  Patenaude. 
Minister  of  Labor — Hon.  Thomas  W.  Crothers. 


Premier  and  President  of  the  Privy  Council — Right 

Hon.  Sir  Robert  Laird  Borden. 
Secretary  of  State  and  Minister  of  Mines — Hon.  P.  E. 

Blowdin. 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce — Hon.  Sir  George 

E    Foster. 
Minister  of  Justice — Hon.  Charles  J.  Doherty. 
Minister  of  Marine  and   Fisheries   and  Minister  of 

the  Naval  Service — Hon.  John  D.  Hazen. 
Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence — Major-General  The 

Hon,  Sir  Sam.  Hughes. 

WrreouT  Portfolio. 

Hon.  Sir  George  H.  Perley.  I  Hon.  James  A.  Lougheed. 

Hon.  Albert  E.  Kemp.  I  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen,  Solicitor-General. 

The  Senate  (Dominion  Parliament)  Is  composed  of  87  members.  The  Speaker's  salary  Is  S4,000.  Each 
Senator  receives  a  sessional  Indemnity  of  $2,500.  The  House  of  Commons  is  composed  of  221  members. 
The  Speaker  receives  a  salary  of  S4,000.  Each  member  of  the  House  receives  a  sessional  Indemnity  of  ?2.500. 
The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  elected  under  the  several  provincial  franchises.  In  accordance 
with  a  Federal  act  passed  In  1898.  The  Senators  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  Crown  on  the  nomination  of 
the  Governor  In  Council. 

AREA,  Population  and  Seats  op  Government,  and  LiEUTENANT-GovERNORa  of 

I         the   Provinces. 


Provinces. 

Area, 
Square 
Miles.* 

Popula- 
tion, 
1911 

Seats  of 
Government. 

Lieutenant-Governors. 

Ap- 
point- 
ed 

Albertat 

255,285 

355.855 

251,832 

27,985 

21,428 

407,262 

2.184 

706,834 

251,700 

1,242,224 

207,076 

374,663 

392.480 

455.614 

351,889 

492,338 

2,523,274 

93.728 

2,003,232 

492,432 

18,481 

8,512 

Edmonton 

Victoria 

Winnipeg 

Fredericton 

Halifax 

Toronto 

Charlottetown.. 

Quebec 

Reglna 

Ottawa 

Dawson 

Hon.  R.  G.  Brett 

1915 

Hon.  G.  H.  Barnard 

1915 

Hon.  D.  C.  Cameron 

1911 

Hon.  Joslah  Wood 

1912 

Hon.  J.  D.  MacGregor 

1910 

Hon.  John  S   Hendrie 

1914 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Hon  A   C.  Macdonald 

1915 

Quebec 

Saskatchewant 

N.  W.  Territories 
Yukon  Territory 

Hon   P  E.  Leblanc 

1915 

Hon   R   D  Lake  

1915 

Lawrence  Fortescue,  I.  S.  O.  Com'r 
George  Black,  Com'r 

1905 
1912 

Total 

3,729,665 

7,206,643 

*  Land  and  water  Included  In  area.      tAlberta  and  Saskatchewan  were  erected  Into  provinces  in  1905. 

By  the  Extension  act  of  1912,  the  are,4  of  Ontario  was  Increased  by  146,400  square  miles,  Quebec  by 
354,961,  and  Manitoba  by  178,100. 

High  Commissioner  in  London,  England,  Sir  George  H.  Perley  (acting). 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  has  an  area  of  3,729,665  square  miles  (excluding  the  Hudson  Bay,  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  and  all  tidal  waters)  and  comprises  one-sixteenth  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe.  It  Is  the 
largest  of  all  the  British  possessions,  Australia,  the  next  in  size,  conialninc  2,946.691  square  miles.  The 
Government  of  Canada  is  federal,  centred  at  Ottawa,  which  city  is  the  capital  of  the  Dominion,  while  the 
provinces  have  their  respective  local  Legislatures.  The  head  of  the  Federal  Government  is  the  Governor- 
General,  appointed  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  holding  office  for  five  years,  his  salary  being  paid  by 
the  Dominion  Government. 

The  Lieutenant-Governors  of  the  several  provinces  are  appointed  by  the  Federal  Government  for  a 
terra  of  Ave  years.  The  Legislatures  are  elected  by  the  people  of  each  province  The  highest  court  In  the 
Dominion  is  the  Supreme  Court,  composed  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  five  Judges,  each  of  whom  receives  a  salary 
of  S9,000  PC  annum,  except  the  Chief  Justice,  who  Is  paid  an  additional  $1,000.  From  the  decisions  of  this 
court  the  only  tribunal  to  which  appeal  can  be  made  is  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Privy 
Council  of  Great  Britain.  The  only  other  Federal  court  Is  the  Exchequer  Court,  presided  over  by  a  single 
Judge,  for  trying  cases  connected  with  the  revenue.  Salary  $8,000.  All  others  are  of  a  provincial  character 
limited  to  jurisdiction  in  their  respective  provinces  only. 

Finances. 

Revenue  (financial  year  ended  March  31,  1914),  $163,174,395,  of  which  $104,691,238  was  from  cus- 
toms, $21,452,037  from  excise,  $12,954,530  from  post-office,  $14,197,053  from  public  works,  including  Gov- 
ernment railways;  miscellaneous,  $9,879,537.  The  revenue  In  1913  amounted  to  $168,689,903,  and  in  1912 
It  was  $136,108,217 

The  expenditure  on  account  of  consolidated  fund  was  $127,384,473,  as  follows:  Interest,  $12,893,505; 
civil  government,  $5,607,795;  administration  of  justice,  $1,399,457;  legislation,  $1,403,189:  lighthouse  and 
•coast  service,  $2,324,103;  mall  subsidies  and  steamship  subventions,  $2,383,687;  Indians,  $2,182,471;  fish- 
eries, $1,229,519;  mines  and  scientific  Instltutioas,  $961,048;  agriculture  and  statistics,  83,224,780;  militia 
and  defence,  $11,151,399;  public  works,  $19,007,513;  subsidies  and  provinces,  $11,280,469;  post-office, 
§12,822, 058:  railways  and  canals,  $15,667,486;  collecting  custonas  revenue,  $3,849,084;  ocean  and  river  ser- 
vice, $1,216,278;  Immigration,  $1,893,298;  mounted  police,  $963,651;  naval  service,  $2,006,150. 

In  1915  the  revenue  amounted  to  $133,073,482,  and  the  expenditure  to  $135,523,207. 

National  Debt. 
The  gross  public  debt  of  Canada  on  March  31,  1915,  amounted  to  $700,475,017.   The  total  assets  counted 
against  gross  public  debt  amounted  to  $251,098,934. 
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Defence. 

Every  Canadian  citizen  Is  liable  to  service  In  the  mlUtla  from  the  age  of  18  to  that  of  60.  Militiamen 
are  enrolled  for  three  years  to  the  "artive"  militia.  The  actual  training  varies  in  length,  according  to  the 
branch  of  the  service,  from  12  to  16  days 

It  is  provided  that  if  the  embodiment  of  the  nilitla  becomes  necessary,  the  men,  both  active  and  reserve, 
would  be  called  out  in  four  classes  or  levies;  first,  the  unmarried  men  and  widowers  (without  children;  from 
18  to  30;  secondly,  the  unmarried  men  and  widowers  (without  children)  from  30  to  45;  thirdly,  the  married 
men  and  widowers  (with  children)  from  18  to  45:  fourthly,  all  the  remaining  men  up  to  60.  In  the  case  of  a 
lewe  en  masse,  all  male  Inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms  may  be  required  to  serve  without  regard  to  age, 
class  or  distinction. 

The  active  militia  Inoludes  the  "permanent  force,"  which  furnishes  the  personnel  of  the  training  schools 
and  some  nucleus  units  of  garrison  artillery,  etc.  There  are  various  schools  of  military  instruction  which  are 
established  in  the  six  divisional  areas  and  the  three  military  districts  into  which  Canada  is  now  divided.  A 
proportion  of  the  officers  are  trained  at  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Kingston  Total  active  militia  in 
I9l3  was: 


Branches  of  the 
Service. 

Permanent 
Force. 

Remainder  of 
Active 
Militia. 

Branches  of  the 
Service. 

Permanent 
Force 

Remainder  ol 
Active 
Militia. 

Men 

Horses 

Men 

Horses 

Men. 

Horses 

Men 

Horses 

Cavalry  &  M'nted  Rifles 
Horse  &  Field  Artillery. 
Heavy  &  Garrison  Art'ly 
Engineers 

346 
254 
656 
307 

265 

267 

53 

6 

12,622 
4,629 
2,251 
1,902 

11,234 

3,024 

510 

422 

Infantry 

Non-combatant  Corps 

Total 

1.113 

754 

12 

81 

52,290 
4,656 

71S. 
1,903 

3,447 

684 

78,350 

18,91S 

Trade 

Exports  (domestic  and  foreign)  (1914-1915):  To  British  Empire,  $237,268,806;  United  States,  ?186,342,- 
8^6:  Germany,  ?2, 162,010;  France  and  possessions,  $14,791,508;  Belgium,  53,259,359;  China.  $296,403; 
Japan,  Sl.037,001:  Holland,  S5, 254, 829;  Argentina,  S639,469;  Brazil,  $542,515:  Cuba,  SI. 521. 991;  Russia. 
51,331.191;  Denmark,  8719,920;  Italy,  Sl,840,910;  Norway.  §1,000,790;  Total  exports,  $490,808,877,  of 
which  goods  not  the  produce  of  Canada,  SSI, 389, 374  (including  coin  and  bullion) 

Total  imports  (1914-1915):  From  British  Empire,  $115,882,954;  United  States,  5469,722.066;  Germany, 
54,909,855:  France  and  possessions,  S8,302,590;  Belgium,  $1,855,567:  Japan.  $2,812,620:  China.  51,124,981; 
Cuba,  51,704,204;  South  America,  56,577,775;  Italy,  $1,507,548;  Switzerland.  54,002,782;  Holland,  SI, 924,- 
828;  Dutch  East  Indies,  5128,589;  Austria-Hungary.  $613,171;  Mexico,  $1,326,233;  San  Doraineo,  ?3,464,- 
512;  Spain,  $979,005;  dutiable  Imports,  8318,951,094;  free  Imports,  5178,500,808;  coin  and  bullion,  $131,- 
992,992;  total  imports,  5629,444,894. 

Banks. 

Chartered  banks,  March  31,  1915.  Capital  paid  up,  $113,978,472;  notes  in  circulation,  $96,666,544; 
total  on  deposit,  $1,152,214,191:  discounts  to  tne  people,  5981,068,566:  liabilities,  $1,300,863,637:  assets, 
51,545,723,564;  rest  or  reserve  fund,  3113,227,654.  Savings  banks,  .March  31,  1915  Deposits  in  Govern- 
ment, $14,006,164;  deposits  in  post-offlce,  $39,995,406;  special,  537,817,474;  total,  591,819,044. 

Railways. 

Canada  has  a  network  of  steam  railways,  the  total  mileage  of  which  at  the  end  of  June,  1914,  was  30,795 
miles,  and  1,561  miles  of  electric  railways. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph. 

Telephones — On  the  30th  of  June,  1914,  there  were  521,144  telephones  and  1,343,090  miles  of  telephone 
wire  in  use,  of  the  latter  962,947  miles  were  urban  and  380,143  rural  The  earnings  amounted  to  517,297,269, 
and  the  operating  expenses  to  $12,882,402. 

Telegraphs.  Government — The  length  of  Government  lines  in  1914  was  10,356  miles  (including  332 
miles  of  cables)  and  the  number  of  offices  was  771,  from  which  442.200  messages  were  sent  and  received. 
Chartered  companies — These  companies  have  a  line  mileage  of  38,503,  carrying  184,602  miles  of  wire  (in- 
cluding 962  miles  of  cables)  and  3,342  offices,  from  which  10,348,295  messages  were  sent  and  received  Wire- 
less— In  1914  there  were  46  radiotelegraph  coast  stations  operated  in  the  public  service  of  Canada,  having  a 
range  of  100  to  750  nautical  miles,  or  an  average  of  280  nautical  miles.  Messages  sent  and  received  numbered 
312,560  There  is  also  a  long  distance  station  near  Glace  Bay,  Cape  Breton,  with  a  range  of  3.000  nautical 
miles.  Twenty-one  Government  steamers  are  equipped  with  wireless  apparatus,  having  a  range  of  100  to- 
400  miles,  or  an  average  of  164  miles. 

FiSHBRlEa. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  money  value  of  the  fisheries  within  the  Dominion  of  Canada: 


1905 
1906  . . . , 
1907-08. 


.529,479,562 
,  .  26,279,485 
,  .   25,499,349 


1908-09 525,451,085 

1909-10 29,629,169 


1910-11, 
1911-12.  . 


,.$29,965,433 
34,667,872 


1912-13 $33,389,464 

1913-14    33,207,748 


Minerals. 

The  total  value  of  the  mineral  production  of  Canada  in  1914  was  $128,475,499,  as  compared  with  S145,- 
634,812  in  1913.  The  principal  minerals  produced  were  as  follows:  Gold,  515.925,044:  silver,  515.097.269; 
nickel,  $13,655,381;  copper,  $10,301,935;  coal,  533,433,108;  pig  iron  (from  Canadian  and  foreign  ore),  $10,- 
002,856.  and  cement,  $9,187,924 

General   Statistics 

Post-offices  (year  ended  March  31,  1914),  13,811,  number  of  letters  and  post-cards  mailed,  737,638,000. 
Shipping.  March  31,  1915,  tonnage  of  sea-going  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  25,402,586  tons:  tonnage  of 
shipping  engaged  in  the  coa,sting  trade,  73,099,982  tons:  tonnage  of  shipping  engaged  in  the  Great  Lakes 
carrying  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  28,201.567  tons;  vessels  built  and  registered,  327;  tonnaga. 
55,384;  light-keepers,  1,040;  lights,  1,461,  and  12  light-ships. 

Census  Population  of  Cities,  1911. 
Montreal,  470.480;  Toronto,  376,538;  Winnipeg,  136,035;  Vancouver,  100,401;  Ottawa,  87,062;  Ham- 
ilton, 81,969;  Quebec,  78,710:  Halifax,  46,619;  London,  46,300:  Calgary,  43,704;  St  John,  N.  B,  42,511; 
Victoria,  31,660;  Regina,  30.213;  Edmonton,  24,900;  Brantford.  23,132;  Kingston,  18,874;  Maisonneuve, 
18,684;  Peterborough,  18,360:  Hull,  18.222;  Windsor,  17,829;  Sydney,  17,723;  Glace  Bay,  16,562;  Fort  Will- 
lam.  16,499;  Sherbrooke,  16,405;  Berlin,  15,186;  Guelph,  15,175. 
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CANADA   GROWING. 
(United  States  Consular  Report,  July  19,  1915.) 

Canada's  population  now  exceeds  8,000,000.  according  to  a  report  Issued  In  July,  1915.  The  figure 
given  is  8,075,000,  and  includes  soldiers  at  the  front. 

The  growth  of  population  since  the  census  was  taken  in  1911  Is  officially  estimated  at  apiM"oxlmately 
850.000.  or  about  200.000  a  year.  The  total  immigration  to  Canada  since  the  census  of  fo»ir  years  ago  has 
been,  in  round  numbers,  1.330.000. 

RACES   AND   RELIGIONS. 


Races  (Birthplace). 

1901. 

1911 

Religions. 

1901. 

1911. 

Canada 

United  Kinedom 

4.671.815 

390.019 

201.285 

2.518 

83.631 

101.629 

956 

30.693 

127,899 

27,300 

31,231 

10,256 

7,944 

6.854 

28.407 

17,043 

21,854 

5,619,682 

784,526 

510.674 

92.874 

169.391 

8.727 

2.860 

48,896 

303,680 

39,577 

100,971 

49,194 

17,619 

34.739 

121.430 

27.083 

59.246 

Roman  Catholics 

Methodists 

2.229.600 

916.886 

842.442 

681.494 

318.005 

92.524 

28.293 

43.222 

31.797 

16.401 

15.630 

15.107 

14,900 

8.014 

10,407 

10,308 

8,775 

2,833,041 
1,079  892 

Encland 

Presbyterians 

1,115,324 

Wales       

Church  of  England 

1,043,017 

Baptists 

382.666 

Ireland    

Lutherans 

Congregationalists , 

229.864 

34,054 

Other  British 

Unknown 

32,490 

United  States 

Mennonites 

44,611 

Jews 

74,564 

Greek  Catholics 

88,507 

Pagans 

11,840 

Disciples 

11,329 

Italy           

Brethren 

9,278 

Buddhists 

10,012 

China 

Salvation  Army 

18,834 

Elsewhere 

Doukhobors 

10,493 

1915. 


The  Indian  population  was  127,932  in  1901  and  105.492  in  1911.     The  Esquimaux  numbered  3.447  in 


BUILDING    OPERATIONS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(From  Bradstreet's  Journal.) 

The  record  of  building  expenditures  at  leading  American  cities  reporting  monthly,  quarterly  and  yearly 
Irom  January,  1913.  down  to  and  including  September.  1915.  shows  the  ebb  and  flow  in  the  building  industry 
In  the  time  specified,  as  follows: 


Jan..  146  cities 
Feb..  148  cities. . . 
March,  150  cities 

First  quarter.. 

April,  150  cities. 
May.  146  cities .  . 
Jime,  150  cities    . 

Second  quarter 

Six  months. . . . 

July,  152  cities..  . 
August.  152  cities 
Sept.,  153  cities 

Third  quarter. 

Nine  months. 

Oct.,  152  cities.  . 
Nov.,  151  cities  . 
Dec,  160  cities.  . 

Fourth  quarter 

Twelve  months 


1914. 


$45,999,862 
51,376,112 
85.610.997 


$182,986,971 


83,364,426 
82,761,751 
85,532,913 


$251,659,090 


§434,646,061 


82,857,507 
62,976,175 
53.356.994 


8199.190.676 


$633,836,737 


52,212,491 
43.882,352 
41,728,593 


8137,823,436 


$771,660,173 


1913. 


$55,514 

62,784, 
83,388, 


979 
999 
638 


$201,688,616 


dec  9  2 


97.405, 
86,809, 
82.999, 


899 
963 
953 


dec  14  4 
dec.  4  6 
inc  3  0 


$267,215,815 


$468,904,431 


78.786 
65.703 
79.730, 


,703 
,443 
232 


$224,220,378 


$693,124,809 


66.141, 
50.648, 
68,812, 


492 
911 
935 


$185,603,338 


$878,728,147 


Change 

Per 

Cent. 


dec  17  1 
dec. 18  1 
Inc    2  6 


dec    5  8 


dec    7  3 


inc  5  1 
dec.  4  0 
dec.33  0 


dec  11  1 


dec.  8  5 


dec  21  0 
dec  13  3 
dec  39  3 


dec  25  7 


dec. 12.1 


Jan  ,  155  cities 
Feb..  155  cities     . 
March,  155  cities. 

First  quarter.. . 

April,  155  cities.  . 
May.  155  cities.  . 
June,  155  cities .  . 

Second  quarter 

Six  months. . . . 

July,  155  cities. . . 
August,  155  cities 
Sept.,  151  cities. . 

Third  quarter. . 

Nine  months... 


1915 


$45,764,309 
45,769,864 
75,250.465 


$166,784,638 


79.469,221 
85,513.438 
67,542.904 


$232,525,563 


$399,310,201 


71.569.657 
71.803.460 
68,881.448 


$212,254,565 


$611,564,766 


1914. 


$49,944,341 
52,177,227 
85,795.424 


$187,916  992 


84,565.850 
85,212,713 
86,458.820 


$256,237,383 


$444,154,375 


83.640.692 
63.448.824 
52.758.329 


$199,847,845 


$644,002,220 


Change 

Per 

Cent. 


dec  8.3 
dec  12  2 
dec  12  2 


dec  112 


dec.  6  0 
inc.  3 
dec  21  8 


dec    9  2 


dec  10.0 


dec  14  4 
inc  13  1 
inc  30.5 


inc.    6  2 


dec.  5.0 


EXHIBITION    OF    MANUFACTURES    IN    URUGUAY. 

(Statement  of  United  States  Vice-Consul  at  Montevideo.) 

A  PERMANENT  exposition  will  be  established  in  the  Museum  of  Manufactures  of  the  Uruguayan 
National  School  of  Commerce,  according  to  an  announcement  furnished  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  (a  translated  copy  of  which  may  be  had  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
Washington.  D.  C).  The  ministry  requests  that  the  contents  of  this  announcement  be  made  known 
In  the  United  States  in  order  that  manufacturers  may  have  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the 
exposition. 

The  exposition  will  be  free  to  exhibitors  and  will  be  an  important  factor  In  developing  direct 
business  by  informing  local  merchants  of  the  origin  of  the  different  articles,  with  data  that  will 
facilitate  their  purchase.  It  is  hoped  that  many  American  manufacturers  will  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  display  samples.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Mlnisterlo 
•de  Instrucclon  Publlca.  Montevideo,  and  the  samples  marked  "Para  el  Museo  Merciologico  de  la 
Escuela  Naclonal  de  Comercio."  It  is  requested  that  manufacturers  who  send  samples,  etc.,  inform 
this  consulate  of  that  fact  for  its  own  information. 


Pan-American   Union. 
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BRAZIL. 

The  Republic  of  the  United  States  oX  Brazil  Is  the  largest  of  the  South  American  countries  and  the 
second  largest  of  the  American  republics.  It  Is  situated  between  4°  22'  north  and  33°  45'  south  and  longi- 
tude 34°  40'  and  76"  16'  west,  and  touches  every  other  South  American  republic  with  the  exception  of  Chller- 
besides,  it  is  bounded  by  British.  Dutch,  and  French  Guiana. 

The  language  of  the  country  is  Portuguese.  Under  the  Constitution  Brazil  \a  a  Federal  Union  of  States,, 
republican  and  representative.  The  Union  Is  composed  of  21  States,  one  National  Territory,  and  the  Fed- 
crftl  District 

It  was  announced  that  the  Brazilian  Government  presented  Xo  the  Nadonal  Congress  the  following 
budget  for  1915:  Estimated  receipts,  $61,152,000  gold  and  $108,508,000  paper;  expenditures,  $48,288,000' 
gold  and  $126,966,000  paper. 

For  commerce  see  taole  of  "Latin-American  Foreign  Trade." 


ARGENTINA. 

Argentina,  the  third  largest  of  the  American  Republics,  Is  situated  between  latitude  220  and 
56°  south  and  longitude  west  of  Greenwich  63°  and  67°,  being  bounded  by  the  Republics  of  Chile, 
Bolivia,  Paraguay,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

It  is  a  Federal  republic  of  fourteen  Provinces,  ten  Territories,  and  one  Federal  District.  The 
provinces  and  Federal  District  are  represented  In  the  National  Congress,  composed  of  a  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

For'commerce  see  table  of  "Latin-American  Foreign  Trade." 

The  total  length  of  railroads  In  operation  at  the  close  of  1914  was  20,502  miles,  representing: 
a  capitalization  of  $1,120,210,000.  In  1913  there  were  2,980  post-offlces,  2,600  telegraph  offices  and 
about  43,202  miles  of  wire;  7,183  public  schools  for  primary  Instruction,  with  an  enrolment  of  746,72.'> 
pupils,  aside  from  the  numerous  schools  supported  by  the  provinces,  and  schools  of  higher  education. 


CHILE. 

The  Republic  of  Chile  extends  over  more  than  38  degrees  of  latitude,  from  17°  57'  to  55°  59' 
south,  stretching  from  the  Samu  River  to  Cape  Horn,  and  occupying  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  land 
between  the  Andean  mountain  range  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  a  coast  line  of  2,625  miles  and  an 
average  width  of  90  mUes.  The  republic  has  a  single  republican  form  of  government,  with  the 
customary  division  into  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  branches.  There  are  twenty-three 
provinces  and  one  Territory. 

The  principal  exports  are  nitrate  of  soda,  copper,  wheat,  iodine,  borats  of  lime,  oats,  bran,  wool.  etc. 
The  principal  Imports  are  textiles,  mineral  products,  coal  oils,  etc.,  machinery,  hardware,  carriage, 
etc.,  vegetable  products,  animal  products,  paper,  and  manufactures;  wines,  liquors,  and  other  bever- 
ages.    For  commerce  see  table  of  ''Latin-American  Foreign  Trade  " 


LATIN-AMERICAN    FOREIGN    TRADE    IN    1914. 

NORTH    AMERICAN    REPUBLICS.              ] 

gOUTH    AMERICAN    RFPUBLICS. 

Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

$97,886,169 
9,331,116 
4,958,624 
5,132,678 
4,134,323 
8,778,467 
11,397,000 

119,001,000 
6.729,007 
8.100,125 

$150,202,808 

12,754,027 

10,796,495 

3.200,254 

4,955.050 

10.434,553 

5,383.027 

177,554,000 

10,588.787 

11.315,559 

Argentina 

$263,663,363 

21,357.505 

168,363,000 

98,461, 19o 

28,535,800 

8,836,689 

4,994,981 

23,460,634 

38.500,860 

13,987.465 

$338,776,516 

Bolivia  (a) 

36,551,390 

Brazil 

225.223,200 

Hondurflii  frt 

Chile 

109  381  534 

Colombia  (o) 

34,315,800 

Costa  Rica  f&l            ... 

Ecuador  (o) 

15,789.367 

Panama  (cj)            

Paraguay 

4,446,826 

Cuba                        

Peru 

42,603,352 

Dominican  Republic 

Hayti  (a) 

Uruguay 

.54  515  554 

Venezuela 

21,520.533 

(fl)  1913.  Latest  available  official  figures,  (fc)  1913.  Latest  available  official  figures.  The  foreign 
trade  for  1914,  according  to  the  report  of  American  Consul  Samiiel  T.  Lee.  San  Jose,  was  as  follows:  Imports, 
$7,551,679;  exports,  $10,861,748.  (c)  1913.  Latest  available  official  figures.  The  foreign  trade  for  the  year 
1914,  according  to  the  report  of  American  Consul  E.  M.  Lawton,  Tegucigalpa,  was:  Imports,  $6,624,930; 
exports,  $3,421,331. 

The  above  returns  were  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Pan-American  Union  (Union  of  American 
Republics). 


THE    PAN-AMERICAN    SOCIETY    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

'  The  objects  of  this  society  are:  To  promote  acquaintance  among  repre-sentative  men  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  the  other  republics  of  America:  to  show  hospitality  and  attention  to  representative  men 
of  the  other  republics  of  America  who  visit  the  United  States;  to  talte  such  other  steps,  involving  no  po 
litlcal  policy,  as  the  society  may  deem  wise;  to  develop  and  conserve  mutual  knowledge  and  understanding 
and  true  friendship  amon?  the  American  republics  and  peoples.  President- — Henry  White.  Vice-Presi- 
dents—.Joi\n  Bassett  Moore,  Cabot  Ward  and  John  Barrett.  SecTttary — Harry  Erwin  Bard.  Treaswer — 
Lorenzo  Daniels.     Headquarters,  Mills  Building,  15  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 


PAN-AMERICAN    UNION. 

The  Pan  American  Union  Is  the  official  international  organization  maintained  in  Washington  by  the 
21  American  republics  for  the  development  of  good  understanding,  friendly  Intercourse,  commerce  and 
peace  among  them.  It  is  supported  by  the  joint  contributions  of  these  Governments,  based  on  population, 
and  controlled  by  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  in  Washington  of  the  other  republics.  Its  affairs  are  admlnlRtered  by  a  Director- 
General  and  an  Asslftant  Director,  who,  in  turn,  are  assisted  by  a  staff  of  international  experts,  statisticians, 
editors,  compilers,  translators  and  librarians.  It  was  first  established  in  1890,  and  was  reorganized  in  1906. 
It  occupies  a  building  and  grounds  at  the  Seventeenth  Street  entrance  to  Potomac  Park,  representing  an 
expenditure  of  $1,100,000,  toward  which  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  contributed  $850,000,  and  the  American 
republics  82.50,000.  In  it  is  housed  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of  30,000  volumes  and  20,000  photo- 
graphs, which  are  the  best  collection  of  present-day  Pan-Americana  in  the  world.  The  officers  are:  Director- 
General— Joan  Barrett.  Assistanl  THrector-^Francisco  J.  Yane.s.  Chief  Clerk  and  £dl/or— Franklin  Adams. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director-General,  Pan-American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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PERU. 

Pektt  became  an  Independent  republic  July  28,  1821.  It  Is  divided  Into  19  departments  and  three  pi  •  /- 
Inces.  The  executive  power  l3  vested  In  the  Presiaent,  who  Is  elected  for  four  years.  The  le;;lslatlve  power 
la  Intrusted  to  a  Senate  of  52  members  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  116  members.  The  Government 
■owns  and  operates  the  postal  and  telein-aph  lines  In  Peru,  with  the  exception  of  the  railway  telegraphs.  There 
are  about  800  post-ofQces  and  .3*0  telegraph  offices  In  tbe  country.  The  total  lensth  of  the  various  lines  is 
about  10,500  miles  (16,800  kilometres.)  There  are  19  telephone  systems  In  the  country  with  about  I.OOO  in- 
struments and  over  11,000  miles  vl7,702  kilometresj  of  wire.  Frincipal  exports-  Minerals,  sugar,  rubber, 
cotton,  wool,  guano,  straw  Ijats.  petroleum.     For  commerce  see  table  ol  "Latin-American  ioreij^n  Trade." 


PANAMA. 

Thh  Republic  of  Panama  has  a  total  area  of  32,.3?0  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  419,029  people, 
and  is  over  500  miles  in  lenjjth  and  varies  from  37  to  110  miles  in  width.  U  lies  between  Costa  Rica  and 
Colombia,  with  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  north  and  Paciflc  Ocean  on  the  south.  The  Panama  Canal  Zone 
runs  across  this  reput)lic.  Panama  has  a  single  republican  form  of  government  with  the  regular  division 
Into  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  branches.  There  are  eight  provinces:  Eocas  del  Toro,  Chirlqui, 
Veraguas,  Colon,  Los  Santos,  Code,  Herreraand  Panama  as  political  subdivisions.  Thecatiitalcityis  Panama. 
Panama  has  no  navy  and  no  army,  but  has  a  National  police  corps  of  1,000  men.  A  steam  lavtnch  serves 
the  p\irpose  of  a  revenue  cutter.  Panama  has  202  miles  of  railroads  In  operation,  96  post-offlces  and  37 
telegraph  offices.  A  contract  has  been  let  for  a  wireless  station  at  Colon.  There  are  excellent  educational 
advantages  in  the  republic.     For  commerce  see  table  of  "Latin-American  Forelfcn  Trade." 


PARAGUAY. 

The  Constitution  of  Paraguay  provides  for  a  republican  form  of  government,  with  the  usual  division 
of  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  authority.  The  National  Congress  Is  composed  ol  the  Senate  and  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  both  elected  by  direct  popular  vote,  all  citizens  over  18  years  of  age  being  entitled  to  suf- 
frage Senators  are  elected  for  .six  years  on  the  basis  of  one  for  every  12.000  inhabitants,  or  fraction  over 
8,000,  Deputies  are  elected  for  four  years  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every  6.000  inhabitants,  or  fraction  exceed- 
ing 3,000.  The  Senate  is  renewed  by  thirds  and  the  Chamber  o!  Deputies  by  halves  every  two  years  Con- 
gress meets  annually  on  April  1  and  continues  in  sassion  until  August  31,  but  extraordinary  sessions  may 
be  called  at  any  time  by  the  President  or  on  motion  ol  four  Deputies  and  two  Senators.  The  President 
and  Vice-President  are  elected  by  electors  chosen  for  that  piu-poso  for  a  term  of  lour  years. 

With  a  subtronlcal  climate  considerably  modified  and  made  healthful  by  several  mountain  chains 
and  an  extensive  hydrographlo  system,  most  of  the  products  of  the  Tropical  and  Temperate  Zones  are  suc- 
cessfully cultivated. 

Besf  products,  the  valuable  nuebracho  wood,  yerba  mate  or  Paraguay  tea,  and  lace  are  the  principal 
articles  of  export.  Lapacho,  curupaz,  and  cedar  are  valuable  woods  found  in  con.eiderable  Quantities,  anfl 
oranges,  tobacco,  coffee,  rice,  cotton,  mandioca.  and  sugar  are  grown  and  exported.  The  b<^a\itifiii  nan- 
dull  lace  is  one  of  the  products  ol  native  Industry.  For  commerce  see  table  of  "Latin-American 
Foreign  Trade."  _^ 

URUGUAY. 

The  Constitution  of  Uruguay,  promulgated  on  July  18,  1830,  is  In  force.  Tbe  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  compose  the  General  Assembly,  In  which  all  legislative  power  is  vested,  and  meet  annually 
from  February  15  to  June  15.  Representatives,  the  number  ol  whom  varies  with  the  population,  are  elected 
directly  by  popular  vote  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  3.000  inhabitants,  or  fr.action  exceeding  2.000, 
and  for  a  terra  of  three  years.  The  Senate  consists  of  19  members,  who  are  elected  Indirectly  for  a  term  of 
six  years,  one  for  each  department.  The  Senate  is  renewed  by  thirds  every  two  years.  Every  citizen  over 
20  years  of  age,  who  is  physically  and  mentally  able  to  do  so,  and  is  registered,  is  entitled  to  vote  In  case 
of  the  President's  disability  or  death,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  assumes  the  Presidency,  as  there 
Is  no  Vice-Presidpnt  in  Uruguay. 

The  republic  of  Uruguay  lies  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Bio  de  la  Plata  (River  Plate),  Brazil, 
and  the  Argentine  Recublic.  It  is  separated  from  Brazil  by  the  Rivers  Cuarelm  and  Yagtiaron  and  by 
Lake  Merim,  and  from  the  Argentine  Republic  by  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the  Uruguay  River.  It  Is  the 
smallest  republic  In  South  America.  The  most  notable  feature  of  Uruguay  Is  its  extent  of  long  rolling  plnins, 
comprising  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  country,  occasionally  broken  by  low  mountain  ranges  and  coni- 
ously  watered  by  numerous  streams.  It  la  naturally  suited  for  both  sheeo  and  cattle,  the  raising  of  which 
Is  its  principal  industry.  Agricidture  Is  also  practiced  to  a  conslderaole  extent,  nearly  all  of  the  cereals  being 
grown.  In  the  forests  are  found  a  number  ol  excellent  cabinet  and  other  woods  noted  for  their  beauty  and 
durability,  and  some  mining  is  carried  on. 

Princloal  exports:  Wool,  hides  and  skins,  meats  and  extracts,  grease  and  tallow,  live  animals,  oil-pro- 
ducing grains,  flour,  etc.     For  commerce  see  table  of  "Latin-American  Foreign  Tr.adc 


ONE    HUNDRED    YEARS    AGO. 
1816. 

JAMES  MAOTSON,  PRESIDENT  OP  THH  UNITBD  STATES;  GEORGE  III.,  KINO  OF  ENGLAND  (THE  PRTNrF,  P"^ 
W\LES,  REGENT):  LOUIS  XVHI.,  KING  OF  FRANCE:  FRANCIS  I.,  EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA:  FREDERICK 
WILt,I\M  III.,  KINO  OP  PRUSSIA;  ALEXANDER  I.,  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA:  FERDINAND  VII.,  KING  OF 
SPAIN:   ClURLES  XIII.,   KING   OP   SWEDEN:   PIUS  VII.,   POPE. 


January  3 — -The    Recorder,   first  religious  paper  in 

the  world,  apppared  In  Boston 
January  9 — -Davy's  safety  lamp  first  used  in  mines 
January  12 — Bonaparte  family  excluded  from  throne 

of  France  by  decree  of  allied  sovereigns 
February  5 — Richard  F.  Fltzwllllam  died  and  willed 

£100,000  to  Cambridge  University  for  a  museum. 
February  5 — Time  regulator  for  music  was  adopted 

and  patented  by  Johann  Nepomuk  Malzel 
April   10 — United  States  National  Bank  chartered 

for  20  years. 
May  8-11 — American  Bible  Society  founded:  Ellas 

Boudinot  its  first  President. 
July    7 — Richard    B.    Sheridan,    Irish    orator    and 

dramatist,  died. 
July   9 — Argentina   declared   her   independence   of 
Spain. 


July  23 — Charlotte  3.  Cushman,  American  actress, 
born. 

August  8 — King  of  Naples  prohibited  Freemasonry 
and  secret  societies. 

August  27 — English,  under  Lord  Exmouth,  bom- 
barded Algiers:  liberated  Christian  captives. 

November  10 — English  transport  ship  Harpooner 
wrecked  near  Newfoundland;   200  lives  lost. 

November  12 — James  Monroe  elected  President  of 
United  States 

December  1 — Baltimore  first  lighted  by  gas:  first 
American  city  so  lighted. 

December  2 — First  savings  bant;  In  United  States 
opened  at  Philadelphia. 

December  U — ^Indiana  admitted  to  the  Union. 

December  1.5 — Death  of  Charles  Stanhope  in- 
ventor of  the  Stanhope  printing  press. 

December  23 — Hungary  prohibited  Bible  societies. 


The  Federal  Government. 
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S'Jje  JfeTrtral  (Koijctnmeut. 

President      . .  ...  .WooDRow  WrLSON,  of  New  Jersey* Salary,  $75,000. 

Vice-President   Thomas  Riley  M.^RSHALb,  of  Indiana "         12,000. 

THE    CABINET. 

Arranged  in  the  order  of  succession  for  the  Presidency  declared  by  Chapter  4,    Acts  of  49th  Congress,. 

1st  Session,  and  subsequent  acts 


Secretary  of  St'ite — Robert  Lansing,  of  New  York. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury — -William  Glbbs  McAdoo, 

of  New  York. 
Secretary   of   War — Llndley    M.    Garrison,  of   New 

Jersey 
Attorney-General — Thomas  Watt  Gregory,  of  Texas. 
Postmaster-General — Albert     Sidney     Burleson,      of 

Secretary  of  the  Navy — Josephus  Daniels,  of  North 
Carolina. 


Secretary  of  the  Irtterior — Franklin,  Knight  Lane,  ot 
California 

Secretary  of  Agriculture — David  Franklin  Houston,  ot 
Missouri. 

Secretary  of  Commerce — William  C.  Redfleld,  of  New- 
York 

Secretary   of  Labor — William    Bauchop   Wilson,    of 
Pennsylvania. 
The  salaries  of  the  Cabinet  officers  are  $12,000  each. 


THE    DEPARTNieWTS. 

STATE    DEPARTMENT. 


Counsellor — Frank  L.  Polk,  N.  Y S7.500 

Assistant  Secretary — John  E.  Osborne,  Wyo. .  .  5,000 

Second  Assistant  Secretary — A.  A.  Adee,  D.  C .  4,500 

Third  Ass't  Secretary — William  Phillips,  Mass.  4,500 

Dir.  Consular  Service — Wilbur  J.  Carr,  N.  Y . .  4,500 

Chief  Clerk— Ben  G.  Davis,  Neb 3,000 

Solicitor — Cone  Johnson,  Texas 5,000 

Assistant  Solicitor — Fred  K.  Nielsen,  Neb  ....  3,000 

Assistant  Solicitor — Lester  H.  Woolsey,  N.  Y.  3,000 

Assistant  Solicitor — Ilampson  Gary,  Texas. . .  .  3,000 

Foreign  Trade  Adviser — Wm.  B.  Fleming,  Ky.  4,500 

Ch.  Div.  LatiTV-ATTterican  Affairs 

4,500 


Ch.  Div.  of  Mexican  Affairs — Leon  J.  Canova, 

Fla 4,500 

TREASURY    DEPARTMENT. 


Ch.    Div.    Far    Eastern   Affairs — Edward    T. 

Williams,  Ohio S4,500' 

Ch.  Div.  Near  Eastern  Affairs — Albert  H.  Put- 
ney, 111 3,000 

Ch.  Div.  of  Informailon — John  H.  James,  Ohio  3,000 
Ch.  Diplomatic  Bureau — S.  Y.  Smith,  D.  C. .  .  2,250 
Ch.  Consular  Bureau — Herbert  C.  Hengstler,  O.  2,250 
Ch.  Indexes  &  Archives — John  R.  Buck,  Me.  .  2,100 
Ch.  Bureau  Accounts — -William  McNeir,  Mich.  2,300 
Ch.  Bureau  Rolls  &  Lib'y — John  A.  Tonner,  O. 
Ch.  Bureau  Appointments — -M.  M  Shand,  N.  J. 
Ch.  Bureau  of  Citizenship — Richard  W.  Flour- 

noy,  Jr.,  Md 2,100- 


2.100 
2,100 


Assistant  Secretary — William  P.  Malburn,  Col.$5,000 

Assistant  Secretary — Byron  R.  Newton,  N.  Y.  5,000 

Assistant  Secretary — Andrew  J.  Peters,  Mass.  .  6,000 

Chief  CUrk—JoB.  L.  Wilmeth,  Ark 4,000 

Chief  Appointment  Div. — Jas.  E.  Harper,  S.  C.  3,000 
Ch.  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants  IHv. — Chas.  H. 

Miller,  Mass 3,500 

Chief  Public  Moneys  Div. — E.  B.  Daskam,  Ct.  3  000 

Chief  Customs  Div. — F.  M.  Halstead,  Ore 4,000 

Ch  Loans  &  Cur.  Div. — Wm.  S.  Broughton,  111.  3,500 

Ch.  Stationery  & Pr'g Div.— FredF.  Weston,  la.  2,500 

Supt  Mails — S.  M.  Gaines,  Ky 2,500 

Capt.  Com.  Coast  Guard — E.  P.  Bertholf,  N.  J.  5,000 

Director  of  Mint— Robert  W.  Woolley,  Va 5,000 

Government  Actuary— Jose-ph  S.  McCoy,  N.J.  2,500 
Surgeon-General  Public  Health  Service — Rupert 

Blue,  S.  C 5,000 

Director  Bur.  Eng.  &  Printing — Jos.  E.  Ralph, 

111 6,000 

Supervising  Architect —                     •    ■ 6,000 

Compl  of  Treasury — Walter  W.  Warwick,  Ohio  6,000 

Auditor  for  Treasury — Samuel  Patterson,  Neb.  4,000 


Auditor  for  War  Dept. — Jas.  L.  Baity,  Mo $4,000- 

Auditor  for  Ira.  Dept. — Oscar  A.  Price,  W.  Va.  4,000 
Auditor  for  Navy  Dept. — Edward    L.  Luckow, 

Wis 4,000- 

Audilor  for  State,  etc. — Edw.  D.  Hearne,  Del.  4,000 
Auditor  for  P.O.  Dept. — Chas.  A.  Kram,  Pa. .   5,000' 

Treasurer  of  U.  S. — John  Burke,  N.  Dak 8,000 

Assistant  Treasurer — George  Fort,  Ga 3,600 

Register  Treasury — Houston  B.  Teehee,  Okla. .  4,000- 
Ass't  Register  of  Treasury — Jas.  W.  McCarter, 

S.  Dak 2,500 

Compl.  of  Currency— John  S.  WUliams,  Va 6,000 

Commis.  Internal  Rev.—Wm.  H.  Osborn,  N.  C.  6,50fr' 
Dep.  Com.  Internal  Rev. — David  A.  Gates,  Ark.  4,00i> 
Dep  Com.  Internal  Rev  — Luther  F.  Speer,  Pa.  4,000 
Dep:  Com.  Internal  Rev.— Geo.  E.  Fletcher,  La.  3,600 
Solicitor  Internal  Rev. — Ellis  C.  Johnson,  Wash.  5,000 
Solicitor  of  Treasury — Lawrence  W.   Becker, 

Ind 4,500- 

Chief  Secret  Service— Wm.  J.  Flynn,  N.  Y 4,000- 

Chief  Div.  Special  Agts.—l.  W.  Wheatley,  D.  C.  4,500 
DUbursing  Clerk— &.  R.  Jacobs,  Wis 3,000- 


WAR    DEPARTMENT. 


Ass't  Secretary — Henry  Breckinridge,  Ky $5,000 

Ass't  and  Chief  Clerk— John  C.  Scofleld,  Ga. . .   4,000 

Chief  of  Sm^— Brig.-<3en.  Hugh  L.  Scott 8,000 

Chief  CTerA:— Nathaniel  Hershler,  111 2,250 

Adjt.-Gen. — Brl6;.-Gen.  Henry  P.  McC.  in 6,000 

Chief  Clerk — Alonzo  W.  Shunk,  Pa 2,250 

Insp.  Gen. — Brig.-G«n.  E.  A.  Garllngton 6,000 

Chief  Clerk — John  D.  Parker,  Va 1,800 

Judge-Adv.-Gen  — Brlg.-G!«n.  Enoch  H.  Crow- 

der 6,000 

Chief  Clerk  and  Soli/Mor—'Wrn.H  Keith,  Mo.  2,500 
Quartermasttr-GemraZ — Major-Gen.     Jas.     B. 

.\leshire 8,000 

Chief  Clerk — Chas.  P.  Daly,  Kan 2,750 


Surgeon-Gen. — Brig. -Gen   William  C.  Gorgas .  S6,00» 

Chief  Clerk— John  Wilson,  N.J 2,255 

Ch.  of  Engineers— Brie  .-Gen.  Dan  C.  Kingman  6,000 

Chief  CZerfc— Phlueas  J.  Dempsey,  Va 2,25» 

Chief  of  Ordnance — Brig.-Gen  Wm.  Crozler. . .   6,00a 

Chief  Clerk — John  J.  Cook,  DC    2,250 

Chief   Signal    Officer— Brig. -Gen.    George    P. 

Scrlven 6,000- 

Chief  Clerk — Herbert  S.  Flynn,  D.  C 2,000- 

Ch.  Bu.  In.  Aff. — Brig.-Gen.  Frank  Mclntyre.   6,000' 

Chief  Clerk — Louis  V.  Carmack,  Ky 2,250- 

Offlcer  Charge  Pub.  Bldgs. — Col.  Wm.  W.  Harts  4,00a 

Chief  Clerk— F;.  F.  Concklin,  N.  Y 2,400- 

Landscape  Gardener — George  E.  Bumap 2,400 


NAVY   DEPARTMENT. 


Ass't  Secretary — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt $5,000 

Chief  Cifrfc— Frank  S.  Curtis 3,000 

Pres.  General  Board — Admiral  George  Dewey.  13,500 
Chief  Yards  and  Docks — Civil  Engineer  Homer 

R.  Stanford 6,000 

Chief  Ordnance — Rear-Adm.  Joseph  Strauss.  .   6,000 
Chief  Supplies  and  Accounts — Paymaster-Gen. 

Samuel  McGowant 6,000 

Chief   Medicine    and    Surgery — Surgeon-Gen. 

WUUam  C.  Braistedt 6,000 

Chief    Construction    and    Repair — Ch.    Con- 
structor David  W.  Taylorf- 6,000 

Ch.  Navigation — Rear-Adm.  Victor  Blue 6,000 


Ch.  Steam  Engineering — Rear-Adm.  Robert  S. 

Grlffln S6,00O 

Judge-Adv.-Gen. — Capt.  Ridley  McLean 5,000- 

Pres.  Naval  Exam.  Board — Rear-Adm.  Thomas 

B.  Howard 8,000 

Pres.      Naval      Retiring      Board — Rear-Adm, 

Thomas  B.  Howard 

Ch.  IntelUg.  Office— Cupi.  James  H.  Oliver 5,000 

Supt.  Naval  Obs. — Capt.  John  A.  Hoogewerff .  5,000 
Director  Nautical  Almanac — Prof.  M.  W.  S. 

Elchelberger 4,500 

Hydrographer — Capt.  Thomas  Washington. . . .  6,000 
Comdt.  Marine  Corps — Maj.-Gen.  Geo.  Barnett  8,000 


*  Secretary  to  the  President,  Joseph  P.  Tumulty,  of  New  Jersey  ($7,500). 
t  Rank  of  Rear-Admiral  wliUe  bolding  said  office. 
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The  Federal  Government. 


POST-OFnCE    DEPARTMENT. 


<7ftie/  CZerfc— wmiam  I.  Denning,  Ga S4,000 

Ass't  Chief  CTert— John  B.  Cady.  D.  C 2,000 

First  Ass't  P.  M.  G. — Daniel  C.  Roper,  S.  C  .  5.000 
Second  Ass't  P.  M.  G. — Otto  Praeger,  Tex.  . .  .  5,000 
V^hird  Ass't  P.  M.  G.— Alex.  M.  Dockery,  Mo.  5,000 
Fourth  Ass't  P.  M. — James  1  Blakslee,  Pa. . .  .  6,000 
Dir.  Postal  Savings  System — Carter  B.  Keene, 

Me 5,000 

AsHstara  Atty.-Gen. — William  H.  Lamar,  Md.  5,000 
Furchasing  Agent — James  A.  Edgerton,  N.  J. .  4,000 
Avvoirument  Clerk — George  S.  Paull,  Ohio 2,000 


Supt.  Div.  of  Foreign  Mails — Robert  L.  Mad- 

dox,  Ky $3,000 

Supt.    Div.    of    Money    Orders — Charles    E. 

Matthews,  Okla 3,500 

Supt.  Division  of  Postmasters'  Appointments — 

Charles  R.  Hodges,  Tex 3,000 

Gen.  Supt.  Div.  of  Ry.  M.  S. — Joe  P.  Johnston, 

Mo 4,000 

Supt.     Div.     of    Dead    Letters — Marvin     M. 

McLean,  Tex 2,750 

Chief  Inspector — John  C.  Koons,  Md 4,000 

Disbursing  Clerk — W.  M.  Mooney,  Ohio 2,250 


INTERIOR    DEPARTMENT. 


First  Ass't  Secretarv — Andrleus  A.  Jones,  N. 

Mex $5,000 

Assistant  Secretary — Bo  Sweeney,  Wash 4,500 

■Chief  Clerk— EzeUel  J.  Ayers,  N.  J   4,000 

Solicitor — PYeston  C.  West,  Okla 5,000 

■Commis.  Land  Office — Clay  Tallman,  Nev ....   5,000 

Ass't  Commis. — Charles  M.  Bruce,  Va 3,500 

■Commis.    Pen^umi— Gaylord    M.    Saltzgaber, 

Ohio 5,000 

Deputy  Com.  of  Pensions — Edward  C.  Tleman, 

Mo 3,600 

Commis.  Education— Phtt'derP  Claxton,  Tenn.  5,000 
■Chief  Cl.erk — Lewis  A.  Kalbach,  Pa 2,000 

DEPARTMENT    OP   JUSTICE 


Com.  Ind.  Affairs — Cato  Sells,  Tex $5,000 

Ass't  Commis. — Edgar  B.  Merltt,  Ark 3,500 

Commis.  Patents — Thomas  Ewlng,  N.  Y 5,000 

First  Ass't  Commis  — James  T.  Newton,  Ga. .  .  4,500 
Ass't  Commis. ^Robert  F.  Whitehead,  Va.  . . .  3,500 
Chief  Clerk  Patents— Vfm.  F.  Woolard,  111 ...  .  3,000 
Direc.  Geol  Surv. — George  Otis  Smith,  Me...  .  6.000 
Chief  Clerk  Geol.  Survey — Henry  C.  Rlzer,  Kan.  2,500 
Direc.  Reclamation  Service — Arthur  P.  Davis, 

Kan 7.500 

Direc.  Bureau  of  Mines — ^Van  H.  Manning, 

Miss 6,000 


JSoHcUor  -Gen. — John  W.  Davis,  W.  Va $10,000 

Ass't  to  Atty  -Gen. — Geo  Carroll  Todd,  Va..  .     9,000 

Asst.  Attorneys-General — Samuel  H.  Thomp- 
son, Col.;  William  Wallace,  Jr..  Mont.; 
E.  Marvin  Underwood,  Ga.;  Charles  War- 
ren, Mass.;  Ernest  Knaebel,  Col.;  Samuel 
J.  Graham,  Pa 7,500 

Solicitor  for  the  P.  O.  Dept. — W.  H.  Lamar, 

Md 5,000 

Solicitor  State  Dept. — Cone  Johnson,  Tex ....     5,000 

Solicitor  of  Internal  Revenue — Ellis  C.  John- 
son, Wash 5,000 

Solicitor  Dept.  Commerce — Albert  Lee  Thur- 

man,  Ohio 5,000 

Solicitor  of  the  Treasury — Lawrence  Becker, 

Ind 6,000 

DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTnRB. 


Chief  Clerk  and  Supt.  of  Bttildir^s — Charles 

E.  Stewart,  Ala S3,500 

Appointment    Clerk — Charles    B.    Sornborger, 

Vt 2,000 

Atty.  for  Pardons — James  A.  Finch,  N.  Y 3,000 

Disbursing  Clerk — James  H.  Mackey,  Col.  .  .  .  2,750 
Supt.  of  Prisons — Francis  H.  Duehay,  D.  C.  .  4,000 
Solicitor  of  Dept.  of  Labor — John  B.  Densmore, 

Mont 5,000 

Solicitor  for   the  Interior    Dept  — Preston   C. 

West,  Okla 5,000 

Private   Secretary   and    Ass't   to    Atty.-Gen. — 

John  T.  Suter,  DC 3,000 

Chief  of  Division  of  Investigations — Alexander 

B.  BielasM,  Md 3,500 


Ass't  Secretary — Carl  S.  Vrooman,  111 $5,000 

<Chief  Clerk— Roht.  M.  Reese,  D.  C   3,500 

Solicitor — Francis  G.  Cafley,  N.  Y 5,000 

Appolrament  Clerk — R.  W.  Roberta,  lU 2,000 

Chief  Weather  Bureau— Cbas.  F  Marvin,  Ohio  5,000 
Ch.  Bur.  Animal  Indust. — Dr  A.  D.  Melvin,  111.  5,000 
Dir.  States'  Relations  Service — A  C.  True,  Ct.  4,500 
Chief  Div.  Publications — Jos.  A.  Arnold,  Ind.  .   3,250 

Chief  Div.  Accounts — A.  Zappone,  D.  C 4.000 

Chief  Bureau  SoiU — Milton  Whitney,  Md  ....   4,000 

Chief  Forest  Service — Henry  S.  Graves,  Ct 5,000 

Chief  Bur.  Crop  Est. — L.  M.  Estabrook,  Tex. .    4,000 


Entomologist— t..  O.  Howard,  N.  Y $4,500 

Chemist — Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg,  Mass 5,000 

Chief  Bureau   Biological   Survey — Henry   W. 

Henshaw,  Mass 3,500 

Direct.  Public  Roads — L.  W.  Page,  Mass 4,000 

Statistical  Scientisc — G.  K.  Holmes,  Mass 3,500 

Chief   Bureau    of   Plant    Industry — Wm.    A. 

Taylor,  Mich 5,000 

Librarian— M.\as  C.  R.  Barnett,  N.  Y 2,000 

Chief,  Office  of  Markets — Chas.  J.  Brand,  lU..  .  4,500 
Chief,  Office  of  Information — Geo.  W.  Wharton, 

N.  Y 3,000 


DEPARTMENT   OF   COMMERCE. 


Assistant  Sec'y — Edwin  F.  Sweet,  Mich    $5,000 

Chief  Clerk— George  C.  Havenner,  D.  C 3,000 

Disbursing  Clerk — George  Johannes,  Ohio 3,000 

Chief  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce—v:.  E.  Pratt,  N.  Y 6,000 

Comm.  Lighthouses— G  R.  Putnam,  Iowa 5,000 

Director  Census — Sam.  L.  Rogers,  N.  C 6,000 

Sup.  Coast  &  Geod.  Survey — E.  Lester  Jones,  Va. .  6,000 

DEPARTMENT    OF   LABOR. 


Sup.  Insp.-Gen.  Stbt.  Serv. — Geo.  tThler,  Pa. . .  $4,000 

Commissioner  Fisheries — Hugh  M.  Smith,  D.  C.  6,000 

Commis.  Navigation — E.  T. Chamberlain,  N.  Y.  4.000 

Director  Bur.  Standards — S.  W.  Stratton,  III.  6,000 

Ch.  Div.  Appointments — Cllf.  Hastings,  Wash  .  2,500 

Ch.  Div.  Supplies — Francis  M.  Shore,  Ohio.  .  .  2,100 

Ch.  Div.  Publications — Dan  C.  Vaughan,  Ga. .  2,500 


Assistant  Secretary — Louis  F   Post,  III $5,000 

Solicitor — John  B.  Densmore,  Mont 5,000 

Chief  Clerk— Robert  Watson,  Mass 3,000 

Disbursing  Clerk— George  G   Box,  N.  Y'. 3,000 

Commis  -Gen.  Immigration — A.  Caminettl.Cal.  5,000 


President    Civil    Service    Commission — J.    A. 

Mcllhenny,  La $4,500 

Civil  Serv.  Commis. — Chas.  M.  Galloway,  S.  C.  4,000 
Civil  Service  Commis. — Hermon  W.   Craven, 

Wash 4,000 

Chief  Examiner  Civ.  Ser. — George  R.  Wales,  Vt.  3,500 
Secretary  Civil  Service — John  T.  Doyle,  N  Y       2,500 


Commis.  Naturali2ation — Richard    K.  Camp- 
bell, Va   $4,000 

Commis.  Labor  Statistics — Royal  Meeker,  N.  J.  5,000 
Ch.  Children's  Bureau — Julia  C.  Lathrop,  111.  .  5,000 
Ch.  Div.  Inform. — T.  V.  Powderly,  Pa 3.500 


Public  Printer — Cornelius  Ford,  N.J $5,500 

Librarian  of  Congress — Herbert  Putnam 6,500 

Assistant  Librarian — Appleton  P.  C.  Grlffln. .  .   4,000 
Director  General  Pan-American   Union — John 

Barrett,  D.  C 7,500 

Asst.  Director — Francisco  J.  Yanea,  Venez. . . .   4,000 
Chief  Clerk — Franklin  Adams,  Cal 3,600 


Charles  C.  McChord,  Ky,  Chairman $10,000 

Judson  C.  Clements,  Ga 10,000 

Edgar  E.  Clark,  Iowa 10,000 

James  S.  Harlan,  111 10,000 


INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 


Balthasar  H.  Meyer,  Wis $10,000 

Henry  C.  Hall,  Col 10,000 

Winthrop  M.  Daniels,  N.  J 10,000 

Secretary — Geo  B.  McGlnty,  Ga. 5,000 


Chairman — George  Vaux,  Jr.,  Pa. 
Daniel  Smiley,  N.  Y. 
MerrUl  E.  Gates.  D.  C. 
William  D.  Walker,  N.  Y. 


BOARD    OF   INDIAN    COMMISSIONERS. 

Wm.  H.  Ketcham,  D.  C. 
Edward  E.  Ayer,  111. 
Warren  K.  Moorehead,  Mass. 
Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Mass. 


Frank  Knox,  N.  H. 
Isidore  B.  Dockweller,  Cal. 

Secretarv  to  the  Board- 


The  board  commissioned  directly  by  the  President  serves  without  salary. 


The  Federal  Government. 
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UNITED    STATES    ASSISTANT    TREASURERS. 


Sub-TreasuTies.  Assistant  TreasuTers. 

New  York Martin  Vogel 

Philadelphia John  B.  Evans 

St.  Loula WUUam  D.  Vandlver 

San  Francisco William  J.  McGee 


Sub-TTeasuries.  Assistant  Treasurers. 

Baltimore Robert  G.  Hilton 

Boston Charles  B.  Strecker 

Chicago Irving  Shuman 

Cincinnati Arthur  Espy 

New  Orleans William  W.  Heard 

SUPERINTENDENTS    OF    MINTS. 

Carson  City. .  (Equipped  as  Assay  Ofllce),  |  Philadelphia Adam  M.  Joyce 

Edward  Ryan,  Assayer  in  charge     San  Francisco Thaddeus  W.  H.  Shanahan 

New  Orleans Wm.  W.  Lynch  I  Denver Thomas  Annear 

COLLECTORS    OF    CUSTOMS    AT    THE    PRINCIPAL    PORTS. 


Port. 


Portland,  Me 

St.  Albans,  Vt 

Boston,  Mass 

Providence,  R.  I. . 

Bridgeport,  Ct 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  . . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

New  York,  N.  Y... 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Baltimore,  Md 

Norfolk,  Va   

WllmlngtOQ,  N.  C. .. 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Mobile,  Ala 

New  Orleans,  La. .  . 
Port  Arthur,  Tex.. . 
Galveston,  Tex .... 

Laredo,  Tex 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Eagle  Pass,  Tex 

Nogales,  Ariz 


Name  of  Collector. 


Willis  T   Emmons 

Herbert  C   Comings.  . 

Edmund  Billings 

F.  E.  Fitzsimmons. . .  . 
James  L.  McGovern. . 

Henry  Holland 

Geo.  F.  Roth 

George  Blelsteln 

Dudley  Field  Malone. 

Wra.  H.  Berry 

George  W.  Acklln .  .  . . 

William  P.  Ryan 

Norman  R.  Hamilton. 

Walker  Taylor 

F.  C.  Peters 

David  C.  Borrow,  Jr. . 

Percy  W.  Maer 

Murphy  J.  Foster.  .  . . 

Robert  E.  Latimer 

Fred  C.  Pabst 

Frank  Rabb 

Zach.  L.  Cobb 

A.  H.  Evans 

Charles  E.  Hardy.  .  .  . 


Salary.' 


$5,000 
5,000 
8,000 
4,500 
5,000 
5,000 
4,500 
6,000 

12,000 
8,000 
4,500 
7,000 
5,000 
2,500 
2,500 
3,000 
3,500 
7,000 
3,000 
5,000 
3,500 
4,500 
4.000 
3,500 


Port. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.  . . . 
San  Francisco,  Cal . . 

Tampa,  Fla 

Portland,  Ore 

Seattle,  Wash 

Juneau,  Alaska 

Honolulu,  Hawaii. .  . 
Great  Falls.  Mont. . . 
Pembina,  N.  Dak. . . 

Duluth,  Minn 

Minneapolis  and  St. 

Paul,  Minn 

Milwaiikee,  Wis.  .  .  . 

Detroit,  Mich 

Chicago,  III 

Indianapolis,  Ind..  . . 
Cleveland,  Ohio .... 

Louisville,  Ky 

Memphis,  Term 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Omaha,  Neb 

Denver.  Col 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico 


Name  of  Collector. 


John  B.  Elliott 

J.  O.  Davis 

James  F.  C.  Griggs . . . . 

Thomas  C.  Burke 

Roscoe  M.  Drumheller. 

John  F.  Pugh 

M.  A.  Franklin 

A.J.  King 

Judson  LaMoure,  Jr . . . 
Harris  Bennett 


Harry  A.  Lund , 

August  M.  Garvin 

Richard  I.  Lawson. . . . , 

Rivers  McNeill 

Thomas  E.  Stucky , 

W.  Burr  Gongwer.  . . . , 

W,  S.  Klnkead , 

Charles  B.  Qulnn , 

Fountain  Rothwell ... 
Charles  W.  McCune . . 
George  E.  Hosmer. .  . . , 
Thomas  F.  Thomas. .  . . 
Donald  E.  Richardson. 


Salary. 


$5,000 
7,000 
6,000 
4,500 
6,000 
4,000 
5,000 
3,500 
3,500 
4,000 

4,000 
4,500 
6,000 
7,000 
4,000 
6,000 
3,500 
3,500 
6,000 
3,500 
3,500 
2,500 
6.000 


SURVEYORS    OF    CUSTOMS 

Portland,  Me.,  Cyrus  W.  Davis,  S4,500. 
Boston,  Mass.,  J.  A.  Maynard,  $5,000. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Thomas  E.  Rush,  $8,000. 
PhUadelphia,  Pa.,  Chas.  R.  Kurtz,  $5,000. 


AT    THE    PRINCIPAL    PORTS. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Guy  W.  Steele,  $4,500. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Robert  L.  Knox,  $3,500. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  J.  S.  Wardell,  $5,000. 


NAVAL 

Boston.  Mass.,  John  B.  Nash,  $5,000. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  H.  Otto  Wlttpenn,  $8,000. 
Chicago,  111.,  William  Brown,  $5,000. 
New  Orleans,  Jared  Y.  Sanders,  $5,000. 

POSTMASTERS    OF    PRINCIPAL 

New  York,  Edward  M.  Morgan,  1911. 
Chicago,  III..  Daniel  A.  Campbell,  1912. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  William  E.  Kelley.  1914. 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  Colin  M.  Selph.  1913. 
Boston,  Mass.,  William  F.  Murray,  1914. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Sherlock  Swarm,  1913. 
San  Francisco,  Cal  ,  Charles  W.  Fay.  1913. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  John  L.  ShuK.  1914. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  William  J.  Murphy,  1914. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  William  F.  Kasting.  1914. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  George  W.  McNeill,  1915. 
Washington,  D   C,  Merritt  O.  Chance,  1915. 
Detroit,  Mich..  Wm.  J.  Nagel.  1913. 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  Frank  B.  Schutz.  1914. 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Frank  J   Bock,  1912. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Edward  A.  Purdy,  1914. 
Jersey  City.  N   J.,  Matt  Ely,  1915. 
Louisville,  Ky  ,  E.  T.  Schmltt,  1913. 
Oroaha.  Neb..  John  C.  Wharton,  1912. 
Rochester.  N.  Y  .  Wm.  A.  Buckley.  1914. 
St.  Paul.  Minn..  Otto  N.  Raths.  1915. 
Providence.  R.  I..  Walter  A.  Kllton.  1913. 
Denver,  Col.,  Benj.  F.  Stapleton,  1915. 
Indianapolis.  Ind..  R.  E.  Springsteen,  1913. 


OFFICERS    OF    CUSTOMS. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  W.  Mitchell  Digges,  $5,000. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  James  H.  Barry,  $5,000. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  William  M.  CroU,  $5,000. 


CITIES    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  William  H.  Murray,  1914. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Samuel  A.  Klnnear,  1914. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y..  John  J.  Kesel,  1913. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  John  Alden  Thayer,  1915. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  George  F.  Parrlsh,  1915. 
Richmond.  Va.,  Hay  T.  Thornton.  1914. 
New  Haven.  Ct..  Philip  Troup,  1914. 
Nashville.  Tenn..  Eugene  S.  Shannon,  1914. 
Scranton.  Pa..  John  J.  Durkin,  1915. 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  Geo.  T.  Durfee,  1911. 
Memphis.  Tenn..  C.  W.  Metcalf.  Jr.,  1914. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Forest  L.  May,  1913. 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  James  H.  Burns.  1914. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Charles  E.  Hogadone,  1915. 
Reading,  Pa.,  Charles  N.  Seitzlnger.  1913. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  Harry  M.  Knight,  1913. 
Trenton.  N.  J..  E.  F.  Hooper,  1914.  •• 
Lynn,  Mass.,  Edmund  S.  Higgins.  1913. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Balling  H.  Jones,  1913. 
Wilmington,  Del.,  James  J.  English,  1913. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Joseph  Boegtle,  1914. 

Kansas  City,  Mo., . 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  John  A.  Thornton,  1913. 
Charleston.  S.  C,  Jos.  M.  Poulnot,  1913. 


ASIATIC    INSTITUTE. 

The  Asiatic  Institute  was  organized  April  21.  1913,  to  promote  the  study  of  progress  and  condltlona 
In  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific;  to  disseminate  in  the  United  States  knowledge  of  the  same  and  to  promote 
the  solution  of  questions  arising  from  the  contact  of  two  clviilzatlons  in  the  Pacific  Basin.  It  seeks  to 
secure  a  wider  appreciation  of  Pacific  affairs,  and  to  be  a  repository  and  arsenal  of  information  of  all  that 
concerns  the  two  civilizations,  as  well  as  to  realize  the  stable  relationship  and  understanding  that  must 
ultimately  exist  between  them. 

President — •William  Howard  Taft.  Secretary  and  Treasurer — Frederick  McCormlck,  27  West  Sixty- 
seventh  Street,  New  York  City.  Executive  Committee — William  Barclay  Paraona,  Willard  Straight,  Martlo 
Kgan,  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  Frederick  W.  Williams. 
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2'he  Federal  Government. 


THE    JUDICIARY. 

SUPREME    COURT   OF   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

CMef  Justice  of  the  United  States — Edward  D.  White  of  l^ouisiana,  bom  1845,  appotntefl  1910. 


Born.  App. 

Asso.  Jttstice — Joseph  McKenna,  Cal.  . .  .1843     1898 
•:         Oliver  W.  Holmes,  Mass. .  1841     1902 

••  "         William  R.  Day,  Ohio 1849     1903 

••  "         Charles  E.  Hughes,  N.  Y..1862     1910 


Born.  App. 

Asso.  Justice — W.  Van  Devanter,  Wyo. . .  1859     1910 
"         Joseph  R.  Lamar,  Ga.  ..  .1857     1910 

"  "  Mahlon  Pitney,  N.  J 1858     1912 

Jas.  C.McReynolds,Tenn.l862     1914 


CTert — James  D.  Maher  ($6,000).     Marshal — Frank  Key  Green  (84,500).     Reporter — C.  H  Butler  ($4,500). 
The  salary  ol  the  Chlel  Justice  ol  the  United  States  Is  515,000;  Associate  Justices,  $14,500  each. 

CIRCUIT  JUDGES   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES. 


Cir.  Judges.  App. 

1.  Geo.  H.  Bingham,  N.  H. . .  1913 
WlUlam  L.  Putnam,  Me. .  .1892 
Frederic  Dodge,  Mass 1912 

2.  E.  Henry  Lacombe,  N.  Y..1887 

Alfred  C.  Coxe,  N.  Y 1902 

Henry  G.  Ward,  N.  Y 1907 

Henry  W.  Rogers,  Ct 1913 

Martin  A.  Knapp,  D.  O ...  1910 

3.  Victor  B.  WooUey,  Del 1914 

Joseph  Bufflngton,  Pa 1906 

John  B.  McPherson,  Pa. . .  1912 


Cir.  Judges.  App. 

4.  Charles  A.  Woods,  S.  C.  . .  1913 
Jeter  C.  Prltchard,  N.  C. . .  1904 

5.  Don  A.  Pardee,  Ga 1881 

A.  P.  McCormlck,  Tex 1892 

Richard  W.  Walker,  Ala. . .  1914 

6.  Arthur  C.  Denison,  Mich  .1911 
John  W.  Worrington,  Ohio. 1909 
Loyal  E.  Knappen,  Mich. .  1910 

Francis  E.  Baker,  Ind 1902 

Samuel  Alshuler,  111 1915 


Cir.  Judges.  App. 

7.  Julian  W.  Mack,  111 1911 

8.  Walter  H.  Sanborn,  Minn. .1892 
WUliam  C  Hook,  Kan.  ..  .1903 
JohnEmmettCarland,D.C.1911 

Walter  I.  Smith,  Iowa 1911 

Elmer  B.  Adams,  Mo 1905 

9.  William  B   Gilbert,  Ore.  .  .1892 

Ersklne  M.  Ross.,  Cal 1895 

WUllam  W.  Morrow,  Cal.  .1897 
Wm.  H.  Hunt,  D.  C 1911 


_  Christian  C.  Kohlsaat,  111..  1905 

Salaries,  $7,000  each.  The  Judges  of  each  circuit  and  the  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  circuit 
constitute  a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The  First  Circuit  consists  of  Maine,  Massachusetts.  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  Porto  Rico.  Second — Connecticut,  New  York,  Vermont.  Third — Delaware,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Fourth — Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 
Fifth — Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas.  Canal  Zone.  Sixth- — Kentucky,  Michi- 
gan, Ohio,  Tennessee.  Seventh — Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin.  Eighth — Arkansas,  Colorado,  Oklahoma, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Wyoming. 
Ninth — Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington,  Hawaii. 

United  States  Court  of  Claims — Chief  Jttstice — Edward  K.  Campbell,  Ala.  Asscciate  Judges — 
Fenton  W.  Booth,  III.;  George  W.  Atkinson,  W.  Va.;  Samuel  S.  Barney,  Wis.;  George  E.  Downey,  Ind. 
Salaries:  Chief  Justice,  $6,500;  Justices,  $6,000. 

district  courts  of  the  united  states. 


Districts.  Judges.  Addresses.     App. 

Ala.:  N.  &  M.Henry  D.  Clayton  .Montgomery..  19 14 

"     N Wm.  I.  Grubb Birmingham. .  1909 

"     S.  D H.  T.  Toulmln Mobile 1887 

Alaska R.  W.  Jennings.  .  .Juneau 1913 

"      John  R.  Tucker..  .Nome 1913 

"      F.M.Brown.    . .  .Valdez 1913 

••      Chas.  E.  Bunnell. .  Fairbanks 1915 

Ariz Wm.  H.  Sawtelle.  .Tucson 1913 

Ark.:  E.  D Jacob  Trieber Little  Rock. . .  1901 

"      W.  D...F.  A.  Youmans.  .  .Fort  Smith.  ..1911 

Cal.:  N.  D M.  T.  Dooling San  Francisco. 1913 

"      Wm.  C.  Van  Fleet.San  Francisco.1907 

•'     S.  D .  . . .  Oscar  A.  Trlppet. .  Los  Angeles .  .1915 

••      BenJ.  F.  Bledsoe.  .Los  Angeles.  .1914 

Canal  Zone. .  .Wm.  H.  Jackson.  .Ancon 1914 

Colorado Robert  E.  Lewis.  .Denver 1906 

Connecticut. .. Edwin  S.  Thomas. New  Haven.  .1913 

Delaware Ed.  G.  Bradford .  .Wilmington.. .  1897 

Fla.:  N.  D W.  B.  Sheppard. .  .Pensacola 1908 

"     S.  D Rhydon  M.  Call.  .Jacksonville.  .1913 

Ga.:  N.  D Wm.  T.  Newman. .Atlanta 1886 

"     S.  D Emory  Speer Macon 1885 

"     S.  D Wm.  W.  Lamdln. .  Savannah 1915 

Hawaii Sanford  B.  Dole..  .Honolulu 1909 

Chas.  F.  demons. Honolulu 1911 

Idaio Frank  S.  Dietrich. Bols6 1907 

111.:  N.  D Ken.  M.  Landls. .. Chicago 1905 

"     G.  A.  Carpenter..  .Chicago 1910 

"    S.  D J.  O.  Humphrey... Springfield.  .  .1901 

"    E F.  M.  Wright Danville 1905 

Indiana A.  B.  Anderson. .  .Indianapolis.  .1902 

Iowa:  N.  D. .  .Henry  T.  Reed  .  .  .Waterloo 1904 

S.  D..  .  .Martin  J.  Wade..  .Davenport.  .  .1915 

Kansas John  C.  Pollock. . .  Kansas  City. .  1903 

Ky.:  W.  D. ...Walter  Evans Louisville 1899 

■  "     E.  D . . . .  A.  M.  J.  Cocliran .  Covington 1901 

La.:  E.  D Rufus  E.  Foster. .  .New  Orleans..  1909 

"    W.  D. . .  .Aleck  Boarman. . . Shreveport . .  .1881 

Maine Clarence  Hale Portland 1902 

Maryland.  .  .  .John  C.  Rose Baltimore. . .  .1910 

Mass Jas.  M.  Morton,  Ji-.Boston 1912 

Mich.:E.  D... Arthur  J.  Tuttle.  .Detroit 1912 

W.  D.  .C.  W.  Sessions Grand  Rapids. 1911 

Minnesota.  . .  .Wilbur  F.  Booth.  .Minneapolis.  .1914 

Page  Morris Duluth 1903 

Miss.:  N.  &  S.Henry  O.  Niles. .  .Jackson 1892 

Mo.:  E.  D. . .  .David  P.  Dyer St.  Louis 1907 

••     W.  D. .  .A.  S.  Van  Valken- 

burgh Kansas  City. .  1910 

.G.  M.  BouTQuln..  .Butte 1912 


Districts.  Judges. 

Nevada E.  S.  Farrington 

N.  Hamp Edgar^AIdrlch . 

New  Jersey. .    "  " 
•• 

New  Mexico . 
N.  Y.:N.  D. 

"      W.  D. 

••      S.  D.. 

"      S.  D.. 

*•      S.  D.. 

••      S.  D.. 

••      E.  D.. 

"  E.  D.. 
N.  C.:E.  D.. 


Addresses.     App. 
.Carson  City..  1907 

.Littleton 1891 

John  RellBtab Trenton 1909 

.  Thos.  G   Haight .  .  Newark 1914 

.Wm.  H.  Pope Santa  Fe 1912 

.George  W.  Ray. .  .Blnghamton.  .1902 

.John  R.  Hazel Buffalo 1900 

.Julius  M.  Mayer.  .N.  Y.  City..  .1912 
.  Augustus  N.  Hand. N.  Y  City..  1914 
.Chas.  M.  Hough.  .N.  Y.  City.  ..1906 

.Learned  Hand N.  Y.  City..  .1909 

.T.  I.  Cliatfleld.  ..  .Brooklyn 1907 

.V.  V.  Veeder Brooklyn 1911 

■  H.  G.  Conner Wilson 1909 

W.  D.  .James  E.  Boyd.  .  .Greensboro..  .1901 


N.  Dakota. 
Ohio:  N.  D. 

"      N.  D. 

"      S   D.. 

••      8.  D. . 
Okla.:  E.  D. 

'•      W.  D 
Oregon 


.Chas.  F.  Amidon. . Fargo 1897 

.John  M.  KiUlts... Toledo 1910 

.John  H.  Clarke. .  .Cleveland 1914 

.H.  C.  HoUlster Cincinnati 1910 

.John  E.  Sater Columbus. ..  .1909 

.R.  E.  Campbell  .  .Muskogee.  . .  .1908 


Pa. 


E.  D. . 

"     E.  D. . 

"     M.  D. 

"     W.  D. 

"     W.  D. 
Porto  Rico. 
Rhode  Island 
S.  Car.:  E.  D 


.  John  H.  Cotteral 
.  C.  E.  Wolverton . 
.  Robert  S.  Bean . , 
.J.  W.  Thompson. 
.O.  B.  Dickinson.. 
.Chas.  B.  Witmer. 
.W.H. S.Thompson  Pittsburgh 
Chas.  P.  Orr Pittsburgh 


Guthrie 1908 

.  Portland 1906 

.Portland 1909 

.Philadelphia.  .1912 
.  PhUadelphla. .  1914 

.Sunbury 1911 

1914 
1909 


.  P.  J.  Hamilton  . . .  San  Juan 1913 


A.  L. 
H.  A. 


Brown Providence. . 

M    Smith. . .  Charleston . 


W.  D  Joseph  T.  Johnson. Greenville. 


.1896 
.1911 
.1915 
.1911 
.1908 


Tex.; 


W.  D. 

N.  D. 
S.  D.  . 


Sioux  Falls.. 
.  .KnoxvlUe.  . . 

.   Memphis 1905 

.  .Sherman   1910 

.  .Austin 1888 

Dallas 1899 


Montana. 
Nebraska. 


.Thos.  C.  Munger.  .Lincoln 1907 


So.  Dakota.     Jas.  D.  Elliott 
Tenn.:E.  &  M  Ed.  T.  Sanford.. 
W.  D  .John  E.  McCall 

E.  D Gordon  Russell 

.Thos.  S.  Maxey. 
.Edw.  R.  Meek.. 

.W.  T.  Burns Houston 1902 

Utah 

Vermont Ha  land  B.  Howe. Windsor 1915 

Va.:  E.  D E.  Waddill,  Jr.  ..   Richmond 1898 

"     W.  D H.  C.  McDowell.  .Lynchburg. ..  1901 

Wash.:  W.  D..Ed.  E.  Cushman.  .Tacoma 1912 

W.  D..  J.  Neterer Seattle 1913 

E.  D.  .F.  H.  Rudkin Spokane 1911 

;  N.  D.A.  G.  Dayton PhlUppI 1905 

S.  D..B.  F.Keller Charleston.  .  .1901 

E.  D...,F.  A.  Gelger Milwaukee. .  .1912 

W.  D...A.  L.  Sanborn.  ...Madison 1905 

Wyoming John  A.  Rlner.  . .  .Cheyenne.  . .  .1890 


W.  Va.: 
Wis.: 


For  District  of  Columbia  Courts  see  Index  for  "District  ol 


Salaries  ot  District  Judges,  36,000  eacb. 
Columbia." 


United  States  District- Attorneys  and  Marshals. 
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UNITED    STATES    DISTRICT-ATTORNEYS    AND    MARSHALS. 


Districts. 


Alabama,  N. . . . 

M.... 

S... 

Alaska,  1st  Dlv. 

2d  Div. 

3(1  Dlv.. 

4th  Dlv. 

Arizona 

Arkansas,  E. .  . 
W.  . 
California.  N. 
S.... 

Canal  Zone 

Colorado 

Connecticut  . . 

Delaware 

Dist.ofColumbla 
riorida.  N  . 
S. 
Georgia,  N 
S. 
Hawaii  (trm  6  y) 

Idaho 

Illinois,  N 

"       E 

S.... 

Indiana 

Iowa,  N 

"      S 

Kansas 

Kentucky,  E.  . 

W.. 

Louisiana,  E.. . 

W. . 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan,  E. . . 

W.. 

Minnesota .... 

Mississippi,  N. 

S.. 

Missouri,  E.  . . 

W... 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey .... 
New  Mexico.  . 
New  York,  N . 
S. .  . 
••  E. 

W 
N.  Carolina,  E. 
W 
North  Dakota  . 

Ohio,  N 

••     S 

Oklahoma,  E . . 
W.. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania,  E. 
M 
w 

Porto  Rico .... 
Rhode  Island 
?.  Carolina,  E 
W 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee,  E . 

M..  . 
W. .  . 

Texas,  N 

•'     S 

"      E 

"      W 

TJtah 

Vermont 

Vh-glnla,  E 

W .  .  . 

Washington,  E. 

W 

W.  Virginia,  N. 

S. 

WIscoRsIn,  E . . 

W.. 

Wyoming 


District-Attorneys. 


Names  and  Olflcial  Addresses. 


Robert  N.  Bell,  Birmingham. . 
Tho8.  D.  Samford,  Montgomery 
Alexander  D.  Pitts,  Mobile   . 
James  A.  Smiser,  Juneau    .    . 
F.  M.  Saxton,  Nome  .  . 

Wm.  N.  Spence,  Valdez 

Rlnehart  F.  Roth,  Fairbanks. 
Thomas  A.  Flynn,  Phoenix.  . 
Wm.  H.  Martin.  Little  Rock. 
J.  V.  Bourland.  Fort  Smith.  . 
John  W.  Preston.  San  Francisco 
A.  Schoonover.  Los  Angeles  . . 
Chps.  R.  Williams,  Ancon    .  .  . 

Harry  B.  Tedrow,  Denver 

Thos.  J.  Spellacy,  Hartford. . 
John  P  Nlelds,  Wilmington..  . 
John  E.  Laskey.  Washington. 
John  L.  Neeley,  Penspcola  .  .  . 

H.  ,S.  Phillips,  Tampa 

Hooper  Alexander.  Atlanta.  .  .  . 
Farl  M.  Donalson.  Macon. . . . 

Jeff  McCarn,  Honolulu 

James  L.  McClear,  Boise 

Chas.  F.  Clyne,  Chicago 

Chas.  A.  Karch,  Danville 

Edward  C.  Knotts.  Springfield 
Frank  C.  Dalley.  Indianapolis. . 
F.  A. O'Connor.  N. H'pton(PO) 

C.  R.  Porter,  Centerville  (P.  C  ) 
F.  Robertson.  Kansas  City.  .  .  . 
Thomas  D.  .'^lattery,  Covington 

Perry  B.  Miller.  Louisville 

Walter  Guion,  New  Orleans 

Geo.  W.  Jack,  Shreveport 

John  F.  A.  Merrill.  Portland.  .  . 
Samuel  K.  Dennis.  Baltimore . . 
George  W.  Anderson.  Boston.. 
Clyde  I.  Webster.  Detroit.  .    .. 
Myron  H.  Walker,  Gd.  Rapids 

Alfred  Jaques.  St.  Paul 

WlLson  S.  Hill.  Oxford 

Joseph  W.  George.  Jackson. . . . 
Arthur  L.  Oliver,  St.  Louis.  .  . . 
Francis  M.  Wilson.  Kansas  City 
Burton  K.  Wheeler,  Butte.  . . . 

*Thos  S.  Allen.  Lincoln 

William  Woudburn,  Jr.,  Reno.  . 
F.  H.  Brown,  Somersworth  (P.O.) 

J.  W.  Davis.  Trenton 

3.  Burkhart.  Albuquerque.  . . . 

J.  H.  Gleason.  Albany 

H.  S.  Marshall,  New  York  City 
Melville  J.  France.  Brooklyn. . 

John  D.  Lynn.  Buffalo 

Francis  D.  Winston,  Windsor 
Wm.  C.  Hammer,  Ashboro.  .  . 

Melvin  A.  Hlldreth.  Fargo 

Edwin  S  Wert/.,  Cleveland.  . . . 
Stuart  R.  Bolln.  Columbus.  .  .  . 

D.  H.  Llnebaugb.  Muskogee.  . . 
ohn  A.  Fain.  OKlafioma  City. . 

C.  L   Reames.  Portland 

Francis  F  Kane,  Philadelphia. . 
Rogers  L.  Burnett,  Scranton.  . 

E.  Lowry  Humes,  Pittsburgh... 
Miles  M.  Martin.  San  Juan. .  .  . 
Harvey  A.  Baker.  Providence 
Francis  H  Weston,  Charleston 
J.  Wm.  Thurmond.  Greenville. 
Robt.  P.  Stewart.  Deadwood.. . 
L.  M.  Coleman.  Chattanooga. . 

Lee  Douglas.  Nashville 

Hubert  F.  Fisher.  Memphis. . .  . 
Jas.  C.  Wilson,  Fort  Worth.  . . . 
John  E.  Green,  Jr.,  Houston. . . 

Clarence  Merritt,  Paris 

J.  L.  Camp,  San  Antonio 

Wm.  W.  Ray.  Salt  Lake  City.  . 
Vernon  A.  BuUard.  Burlington. 
Richard  H.  Mann,  Richmond.  . 
Richard  E.  Byrd,  Roanoke.  .  . . 
Francis  A.  Garrecht,  Spokane.  . 

Clay  Allen.  Seattle 

Stuart  W.  Walker,  Martlnsburg 
Wm.  G.  Bamhart.  Charleston. . 

H.  A.  Sawyer,  Milwaukee 

J.  A.  Aylward,  Madison 

Chas.  L.  Rlgdon.  Cheyenne 


AppointedT 


Dec.  20, 
Dec.  20, 
Dec  20. 
Jan.  30, 
Oct.  2, 
Mar.  27, 
Oct.  2i, 
Jan.  27, 
July  30, 
June  10, 
Dec.  22. 
July  28, 
June  14, 
June  26, 
June  30. 
Feb.  13, 
Oct.  22, 
June  4, 
June  10, 
Sept.  29. 
Aug.  24. 
Nov.  6, 
Dec.  22, 
Sept.  8. 
April  28. 
May  20, 
Dec.  20. 
May  14, 
Feb.  25, 
June  10, 
May  19. 
June  9, 
July  7, 
July  10. 
Feb.  15, 
Jan.  8, 
Oct.  13. 
Aug.  6. 
Aug.  29, 
June  9, 
Jan.  26, 
July  8. 
Aug.  4. 
Aug.  4, 
Oct.  30. 
July  23, 
April  6, 
June  30, 
June  10, 
Aug.  5, 
Sept.  10, 
April  24. 
IVIar.  2, 
Mar.  5, 
Jan.  26, 
Feb.  24. 
Oct.  9, 
Mar.  1, 
June  6, 
May  29, 
Dec.  22, 
April  28, 
Sept.  10, 
Dec.  20. 
Sept.  10. 
Mar.  12, 
Sept.  15, 
Feb.  18. 
April  2, 
Aug.  4, 
July  10, 
May  14, 
May  14, 
July  29, 
Feb.  25. 
June  16, 
April  24, 
Mar.  10. 
Mar.  1, 
April  24, 
April  6, 
Jan.  27. 
Sept.  29, 
Jan.  6, 
Aug.  18. 
July  13, 
May  6, 
June    9. 


1913 

1913 

1913 

1915 

1913 

1914 

191 

1914 

1913 

1913 

1913 

1913 

1915 

1914 

1915 

1912 

1914 

1915 

1913 

191 

1914 

1913 

1913 

1914 

1914 

19)4 

191  ;i 

1914 

1914 

191.' 

1914 

1914 

1913 

1913 

1915 

1915 

1914 

1912 

1914 

1914 

1914 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1913 

1915 

1914 

1914 

1913 

1913 

1913 

1913 

1915 

1915 

1914 

1914 

1914 

1915 

1915 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1913 

1913 

1913 

1915 

1914 

1914 

1915 

1913 

1913 

1914 

1914 

1913 

1914 

1914 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1^14 

1914 

1914 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1915 

1913 

1914 


Marshals. 

Names  and  Official  Addresses. 


Henry  A.  Skeggs,  Biimingham 
McDuffle  Cain,  Montgomery 
Christopher  C.  Gewin,  Mobile. 

Harry  A.  Bishop,  Juneau 

Emmet  R.  Jordan,  Nome 

F.  R.  Brenneman,  Valdez 

Lewis  T.  Erwin,  Fairbanks.  .  . 
Joseph  P.  Dillon,  Phoenix .... 
Andrew  J.  Walls,  Little  Rock. 
John  H.  P.irker.  Fort  Smith... 
James  B.  Hcloban.  S.  Francisco 
Chas.  T.  Walton,  Los  Angeles 
Wm.  Howard  May.  Culebra  . 
Samuel  J.  Burris,  Denver. . . . 
C.  C.  Mlddlabrooks.  Hartford 
Martin  F.  Farry,  Wilmington. 
Maurice  Splain,  Washington.. 
Jas.  B.  Perkins.  Pensacola. . . . 

J.  C.  Prown.  Jacksonville 

Howard  Thompson.  Atlanta. 

Joseph  S.  Davis.  Macon 

Jerome  J.  Smiddy,  Honolulu.  . 

Thomas  B.  Martin,  Boise 

John  J.  Bradley,  Chicago.. .. 

Cooper  Stout.  Danville. 

Vincent  Y.  Dallman,  Springfield 
Mark  Storen.  Indianapolis  . 

E   B .  M  ocre.  Dubuque 

Nicholas  F.  Reed,  Cttumwa. 

Otto  T   Wood    Topeka 

Robert  C   Ford,  Covington 
Edgar  H.  James,  Louisville . 
Frank  M.  Miller.  New  Orleans 
J.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  Sbreveport 
John  S.  P.  H.  Wilson.  Portland 
Wm.  W.  Stockbam,  Baltimore 
John  J.  Mitchell,  Boston    .  .  . 
Henry  Behrendt.  Detroit.  .  .  . 
H.  O'Connor.  Grand  Rapids 
Wm.  H.  Grimshaw.  St.  Paul 
W.  S.  Vardaman,  Oxford  .  .    . 
John  G.  Cashman,  Jackson   . 
John  F.  Lynch.  St.  Louis.  .  .  . 
Wm.  A.  Shelton,  Kansas  City 
Jos.  L.  Asbridge,  Helena.  .  .  . 

Thoa.  J.  Flynn.  Omaha 

A.  B.  Gray,  Carson  City.  .  . . 
Chas.  J.  O'Neill,  Concord .... 
Albert  Bolischweller,  Trenton 

A.  H.  Hudspeth.  Santa  Fe  .  . 
Clayton  L.  Wheeler,  TJtlca. . .  . 
Thos.  D.  McCarthy.  N.  Y.  City 
Jas.  M.  Power,  Brooklyn. . . . 

Henry  L.  Fassett.  Elmira 

W.  T.  Dortcb,  Raleigh 

Chas.  A.  Webb,  AshevlUe 

Stephen  J.  Doyle,  Fargo 

Chas.  W.  Lapp,  Cleveland. .  . . 
Michael  Devanney,  Cincinnati 

B.  A.  Enloc.  Muskogee, 
John  Q.  Newell,  Oklahoma  City 
John  Montag.  Portland 
Frank  J.  Noonan.  Philadelphia 
James  S.  Magee,  Scranton.  . . 
Joseph  Howley.  Pittsburgh .  .  . 
Wm.  R.  Bennett,  San  Juan . . 
John  J.  Richards.  Providence 
James  L.  Sims.  Charleston.   . 

C.  J.  Lyon,  Greenville 

T.  W.  Taubman.  Sioux  Falls 
John  R.  Thompson.  Knoxvllle 

John  T.  Amis.  Nashville 

3.  H.  Trezevant,  Memphis  . . . 
Wm.  J.  McDonald.  Dallas. . .  . 
Jacob  A.  Herring,  Houston.  . . 

B.  F.  Sherrell,  Texarkana 

John  H.  Rogers.  Austin 

Aqulla  Nebeker.  Salt  Lake  City 
Arthur  P.  Carpenter,  Rutland. 
John  G.  Saunders.  Richmond  . 
T.  G.  Burch,  Martinsville.  .  .  . 
James  E.  McGovern.  Spokane 

John  M.  Boyle.  Tacoma 

ClarenceE.  Smith.  Parkersburg 
William  Osborne,  Huntington. 
S.  W.  Randolph,  Milwaukee . . 
Rockwell  J.  Flint,  Madison. . . 
Daniel  F.  Hudson,  Cheyenne.. 


Appolntegr 


May  18, 
June  8. 
May  7, 
May  28. 
June  16, 
Sept.  9, 
May  20. 
Jan.  15. 
June  22, 
June  22, 
Mar.  2, 
Feb.  25, 
Mar.  23. 
Mar.  2, 
Feb.  20, 
Jan.  4. 
Feb.  25, 
Oct.  1. 
Oct.  1, 
July  22. 
July  22, 
Sept.  11. 
April  6, 
April  28. 
May  14. 
Jvne  8. 
July  14. 
June  19 
Mar  10. 
June  25. 
Jan.  2fi, 
Nov.  25, 
April  24, 
Dec.  18 
May  19, 
Jan.  8, 
Feb.  20. 
May  .5. 
Mar.  1, 
Dec  19. 
Feb.  24, 
Feb.  24, 
Aug.  4. 
Mar.  10, 
May  1. 
July  22. 
July  2, 
June  30. 
Dec.  11, 
May  20, 
Aug.  24, 
Mar.  3, 
Mar.  3, 
May  28, 
Dec.  23, 
Dec.  23, 
April  1, 
July  22, 
Mar.  1, 
Aug.  4, 
Nov.  3, 
July  29, 
Oct.  30, 
Jan.  27, 
April  28. 
Mar.  2. 
Nov.  3, 
Feb.  18, 
Mar.  16, 
April  24, 
April  29. 
Jan.  26. 
Feb.  13, 
AprU  24. 
Oct.  30, 
May  6, 
April  24, 
Feb.  25, 
April  24, 
April  16, 
April  6, 
Mar.  3, 
Mar.  9, 
Feb.  24, 
Feb.  2, 
July  13, 
Mar.  20, 
May  14, 


1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1915 
I'll  4 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1914 
19(4 
1911 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1911 
1914 
19H 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1913 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1912 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1915 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1915 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1914 
1914 
191? 
1915 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1915 
1912 
1914 


N.,  Northern;  S..  Southern;  E.,  Eastern;  W.,  Western;  M.,  Middle.  *  Temporarily. 
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Diplomatie  and  Consular  Seriyice. 


DIPLOMATIC    AND    CONSULAR    SERVICE. 

AMBASSADORS   EXTRAORDINAKY   AND    PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


Country.  Name  and  State.  Salary. 

Argentina Frederic  J.  Stlmaon,  Mass $17,500 

Aust.-Hungary  .Frederic  C.  Penfleld,  Pa 17,500 

Brazil Edwin  V.  Morgan,  N.  Y 17,500 

Chile Henry  P.  Fletcher,  Pa 17.500 

France WUUam  G.  Sharp,  Ohio 17,500 

Germany James  W.  Gerard,  N.  Y 17,500 

Great  Britain..  .Walter  Hines  Page,  N.  Y 17,500 


Counlry.  Name  and  State.  Salary. 

Italy Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Va $17,500 

Japan George  W.  Guthrie,  Pa 17,500 

Mexico 17,500 

Russia George  T.  Marye.  Cal 17,500 

Spain Joseph  E.  Wlllard,  Va 17,500 

Turkey Henry  Morgenthau,  N.  Y 17,500 


ENVOYS   EXTRAORDINARY    AND    MINISTERS   PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


Belgium Brand  WhlUock,  Ohio  i $12,000 

Bolivia John  D.  O'Rear,  Mo 10,000 

Bulgaria See  Roumanla. 

China Paul  S.  Relnsch,  Wis 12,000 

Colombia T.  A.  Thomson,  Tex 10,000 

Costa  Rica Edward  J.  Hale,  N.  C 10,000 

Cuba Wm.  E.  Gonzales,  S.  C 12,000 

Denmark Maurice  Francis  Egan,  D.  C. .  10,000 

Dominican  Rep.Wm.  W.  Russell.  D.  C 10.000 

Ecuador Charles  8.  Hartman,  Mont .  . .  10.000 

Greece Garrett  Droppers,  Mass.t  •  •  •  •  10,000 

Guatemala Wm.  H.  Leavell,  Miss 10,00p 

Haytl A.  BaUly-Blanchard,  La 10,000 

Honduras John  Ewing,  La 10,000 

Morocco 10,000 

Netherlands Henry  van  Dyke,  N.  J.* 12,000 

MINISTER   RESIDENT  AND   CONSUL-OENERAL. 

Egypt Olney,  Arnold.  R.  I.J S6,500. 

Liberia James  L.  Curtis,  N.  Y 5,000. 

SECRETARIES   OF   EMBASSIES   AND   LEGATIONS. 


Nicaragua Benjamin  L.  Jefferson,  Col..  .  .$10,000 

Norway A.  G.  Schmedeman,  Wis 10,000 

Panama Wm.  J.  Price,  Ky 10,000 

Paraguay Daniel  F.  Mooney,  Ohio    ....  10,000 

Persia John  L.  Caldwell,  Kan 10,000 

Peru Benton  McMlUIn,  Tenn 10,000 

Portugal  ; Thos.  H   Birch,  N.  J 10,000 

Roumanla     and      i 

Servla Chas.  J.  Voplcka,  111 10,000 

Salvador ;Boaz  W.  Long,  N   Mex 10,000 

■■        •      -  10,000 

10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 


Slam Wm.  H.  Hornlbrook,  Ore. 

Sweden Ira  Nelson  Morris,  111 

Switzerland ....  Pleasant  A.  Stovall,  Ga 

Uruguay Robt.  Emmett  Jeflery,  Ark. . . 

Venezuela Preston  McGoodwln,  Okla 


Argentina Geo.  L.  Lorlllard.  R.  I $3,000 

Aust  -Hungary  .U.  Grant  Smith,  Pa 3,000 

Aust  -Hungary  .  Sheldon  L.  Crosby,  N.  Y.  (2d).  2.000 

Belgium Hugh  S.  Gibson.  Cal 2,625 

Boll-'la Perry  Belden,  N.  Y.  (2d) 2,000 

Brazil LoulsA.Sua3dora,Jr.,NY.  (3d).  1,200 

Bulgaria See  Roumanla. 

Chile George  T.  Summerlln,  La 3,000 

China J.  Van  A.  MacMurray,  D.  C...  2,625 

China FrancU  White,  Md.  (3d) 1,200 

Colombia Chas.  B.  Curtis,  N.  Y.  (2d) 2.000 

Costa  Rica Francis  M.  Endlcott,  Mass. . . .  2,000 

Cuba Gustave  SchoUe,  Minn 2,625 

Cuba Glenn  Stewart.  Pa.  (2d) 2.000 

Denmark   Alex.  R.  Magruder,  Md.  (2d) . .  2,000 

Ecuador Henry  C.  May,  D.  C.  (2d) .  . 

France    Robt.  Woods  Bliss,  N.  Y 

France Arthur  H.  Frazler,  Pa.  (2d). . 

France Henry  R.  Carey,  Mass.  (3d) . 

Germany Jos.  C.  Grew,  Mass 3,000 

Germany.... 
Germany .... 
Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain. 
Great  Prltain, 


2,000 
3.000 
2,625 
1,500 


Honduras Francis  T.  Coxe,  Pa.  (2d) $2,000 

Italy Peter  A.  Jay,  R.  1 3,000 

Italy N.  Richardson,  Miss.  (2d) 2,000 

Japan Post  Wheeler,  Wash 3,000 

Japan Sumner  Welles,  N.  Y.  (3d) 1,200 

Mexico 

Netherlands  . .   M.  M.  Langhorne,  Va 3,000 

Nicaragua Cyrus  F.  Wicker,  N.  Y.  (2d)...  2,000 

Norway 

Panama Willing  Spencer,  Pa.  (2d) 2,000 

Paraguay Oscar  L.  MUmore,  D.  C.  (2d).  .  2,000 

Peru .['.  WW '.'.'.  Frederic  O.  de  BliUeV,  D.'  C.  '(2d)  Y.o'oo 

Portugal J.  G.  Bailey,  Ky.  (2d) 2,000 

Roumanla Craig  W   Wadsworth,  N.  Y  .  .  .  2,625 

Russia Chas   S.  Wilson,  Me 3.000 

Russia Wm.  P.  Cresson,  Nev   (2d)   .  .  .  2,000 

Russia Frederick  A.  Sterling,  Tex.  (2d)  2,000 

Russia John  C.  White,  Md.  (2d)      ...  2,000 

Salvador Henry  F.  Tennant,  N   Y.  (2d)  2,000 

Slam. Frank  D.  Arnold,  Pa.  (2d)     . . .  2,000 

Spain Fred  Morris  Dearlng,  Mo 2,625 

Spain Fred  M.  Dearlng,  Mo 3  OOO 

Sweden Jefferson  Cattery,  I-a   (2d) 2.000 

Switzerland Charles  Campbell,  Jr.,  Va.  (2d)  2,000 

Turkey Hoffman  Philip,  N.  Y 3,000 

Turkey G.  C.  Tarler,  N.  Y.  (2d) 2,625 

Uruguay H  F.  A.  Schoenfeld,  D  C.  (2d) .  2,000 

Venezuela Alexander  Benson,  Pa.  (2d) 2,000 


.Roland  B.  Harvey,  Md.  (2d).. .  2.000 

.  A.  B.  Ruddock,  111.  (2d)   2,000 

.  .  Irwin  B.  Laughlln,  Pa   3,000 

.Jordan  H.  Stabler.  Md.  (2d)    . .  2.625 

.Edward  Pell,  N.  Y.  (2d) 2.000 

_    _    _      Franklin  M.  Guntlier,  Va.  (2d).  2,000 

Great  Britain..  .Elbrldge  G.  Greene.  Mass.  (2d)  2,000 

Greece Sheldon  Whltehouse,  N.  Y.  (2d)  2.000 

Guatemala Warren  D.  Robblns,  Mass.  (2d)  2,000 

Haytl    Robt.  B.  Davis,  Jr.,  Va.  (2d).. .  2,000 

CONSULAR    SERVICE. 

C  G  ,  Conaul-Oeneral;  C.  Consul;  V.  C,  Vice-Consul;  D.  C,  Deputy  Consul:  C.  A.,  Consular  Assistant. 

To  Insure  prompt  attention  letters  upon  consular  business  should  be  addressed  "To  the  American 

Consul  at  ".     Such  letters  are  opened  and  attended  to  by  the  person  who  happens  to  be 

In  charge  of  the  offlce.  if  addressed  to  the  Consul  by  name  they  are  forwarded  to  him  unopened  If  he 
should  be  absent,  and  a  delay  thus  Intervenes;  11  he  should  in  the  mean  time  have  gone  out  of  offlce  they 
may  wholly  escape  attention  ,-,         .       j  -.,. 

Consuls  at  the  principal  places  In  the  world  are  given  here.  Where  there  are  a  Consul  and  Vice  or 
Deputy  Consul  at  the  same  place  only  the  Consul  Is  given.  Consular  officers  are  ex-offlcio  notaries  for  all 
the  States  of  the  United  States. 

CONSULS-GENERAL   AT  LARGE. 

Chas.  C.  Eberhardt,  Kan.;  Nathaniel  B.  Stewart,  Ga.;  Ralph  J.  Totten,  Tenn.;  Stuart  J.  Fuller,  Wis. 
Salaries,  S5.000  each. 


Buenos  Ayres 


Argenlina. 
.Wm  H.  Roberts.  Va., 


C.  G.... $8,000 


Rosario  .."...  .  .Wm.  Dawson.  Jr.,  Minn.,  C. ..  3,500 
AustTia-HungaTV. 

Budapest William  Coffin,  Ky.,  C.  G 4,600 

Carlsbad    Wallace  J.  Young,  111.,  C 3,000 

Flume Benjamin  F.  Chase,  Pa.,  C 3,500 

Prague Charles  L.  Hoover,  Mo  ,  C 3,500 

Reichenberg Nicholas  R.  Snyder,  Pa.,  C 4,000 

Trieste    Ralph  C.  Busser,  Pa.,  C 3,000 

Vienna Albert  Halstead.  D.  C,  C.  G.  .  6.000 


Delqixmi. 
Antwerp Henry  W.Dlederich,D.C.,C.G  $5,500 


5,500 
3,000 
3,000 


Brussels Ethelbert  Watts,  Pa.,  C.  G. 

Ghent Henry  A.  Johnson,  D.  C,  C.  .  . 

Liege Alex.  Helngartner,  Ohio,  C .  . . . 

Braill. 

Bahla Robert  Frazer,  Jr.,  Pa.,  C 

Para Geo.  H.  Plckerell.  Ohio,  C 

Pernambuco. . .  .Arminius  T.  Haeberle,  Mo.,  C. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Alfred  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  N.  Y., 

C.  G     8,000 

Santos Carl  F.  Delchman.  Mo.,  C 4,000 


4,000 
4,000 
4,000 


*  Also  to  Luxemburg,  t  Also  to  Montenegro.  X  Agt.  and  C.  G.  §  During  the  German  occupation  ol 
Brussels  the  American  Minister  Is  serving  In  the  capacity  ol  a  special  diplomatic  agent  ol  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  United  States  rather  than  as  Minister. 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 
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DIPLOMATIC   AND   CONSULAR   SERVICE — Continued. 


Bulgaria. 

Sofla Dominic  I.  Murphy,  D.  C,  C. $5,500 

Chile. 

Antofagaata Thos.  W.  Voetter,  N.  Mex.,  O.  4,000 

Punia  Arenas.  .David  J.  D.  Myera,  Ga.,  C. . . .  3,000 

Valparaiso Leo  J.  Keena,  Mich.,  CO....  5,500 

China. 

Amoy Lester  Maynard,  Cal.,  G 4,500 

Antung John  K.  Davis,  Ohio,  C 2,500 

Canton F.  D.  Cheshire,  N.  Y.,  C.  G. .  .  5,500 

Changsha Nelson  T.  Johason,  Okla.,  C. . .  3,500 

Chefoo John  F.  Jewell,  111.,  C 4,500 

Chungking Myrl  S.  Myers,  Pa.,  C 3,500 

Foochow Albert  W.  Pontius,  Minn.,  C. .  4,500 

Hankow E.  S.  Cunnlnghim,  Tenn.,  C.  G.  4,500 

Harbin Charles  K.  Moser,  Va.,  C 4,000 

Mukden P.  S.  Helntzleman,  Pa.,  C.  G.  .  4,500 

Nanking J.  Paul  Jameson,  Pa.,  C 3,500 

Shanghai Thos  Sammons,  Wash.,  C.  G. .  8,000 

Swatow Geo.  C.  Hanson,  Ct.,  C 2,500 

Tientsin Fred  D.  Fisher,  Ore.,  C.  G 5,500 

Colombia. 
BarranquUIa.  .    Isaac  A.  Manning,  Ore.,  O. .  . .  3,500 

Cartagena Ross  Hazeltine,  Ind.,  C 3,000 

Costa  Rica. 

Port  Llmon Chester  Donaldson,  N.  Y.,  C.  .  3,000 

San  Jose Samuel  T.  Lee,  Mich.,  C 3,500 

Cuba. 

Clenfuegos Rd.  M.  Bartleman,  Mass.,  C...  4,500 

Havana James  L.  Rodgers.  Ohio,  C.  G.  8,000 

Santiago P.  Merrill  Grimth,  Ohio,  C 4,500 

Denmark  and  Dominions. 

Copenhagen Edward  D.  Wlnslow,  111.,  C.  G.  4,600 

St.  Thomas Chris.  H.  Payne,  VV.  Va.,  C.  .  .  3,000 

Dominican  Republic. 

Puerto  Plata. .  .Frank  A.  Henry,  Del.,  G 2,000 

Santo  Domingo. Robt  K.  Williams,  Tenn.,  V.  C 

Ecuador. 

Guayaquil F.  W.  Godding,  III.,  CO 4,500 

France  and  Dominions. 

Algiers,  Africa. .  Dean  B.  Mason,  Ohio,  C 3,000 

Bordeaux Geo.  A.  Bucklin,  Jr.,  Okla.,  C..  4.000 

Calais James  B.  Mllner,  Ind  ,  C 3,000 

Dakar,  Senegal. Wm.  J.  Yerby,  Tenn  ,  C 3,000 

Grenoble Thos.  D.  Davis,  Okla.,  C 2,000 

Guadel'pe,  W.  1 2,000 

Havre John  B.  Osborne,  Pa.,  C 5,000 

La  Rochelle Kenneth  S.  Patton,  Va.,  C 2,500 

Limoges Eugene  L.  Bellsle,  Mass.,  C .  .  .  2,500 

Lyons John  E.  Jones,  D.  C  ,  C 5,000 

Marseilles Alphonse  GauUn,  B.  I.,  C.  G.  .  5,500 

Mart'que,  W.  I.  Thos.  R.  Wallace,  Iowa,  C 2,500 

Nantes Clarence  Carrlgan,  Cal.,  C .  .  . .  3,000 

Nice William  D.  Hunter,  Minn.,  C. .  2,500 

Piirls A.  M.  Thackara,  Pa  ,  C.  G 12,000 

ParU D.  W.  C.  Poole.  Jr.,  111.,  V.  C 

Paris C.  P.  Pressly,  Ga.,  V.  C 

Paris Tracy  Lay,  Ala  ,  V.  C 

Paris Edw   W.  Blesel.  I) .  S..  V.  C 

Rhelms William  Bardell,  N.  Y.,  C 3,500 

Roubaix 2,500 

Rouen Albro  L.  Burnell,  Me.,  C 2,000 

Saigon Lawrence  P.  Brlggs,  Mich.,  C. .  2,000 

St.  Etlenne William  H.  Hunt,  N.  Y.,  C 2,.5O0 

St.  Pierre John  J.  C.  Watson,  Ky.,  C 2,500 

Tahiti,  Soc.  Isl  Thos.  B.  L.  Layton,  La.,  C 2,000 

Tamatave.Mad- 

agascar James  G.  Carter,  Ga.,  C 2,500 

Tunis Jas.  B.  Young,  Pa.,  C 2,500 

Germany. 
Alx  la  Chapelle  Henry  C.  A.  Damm.,  Tenn.,  C.  3,000 

Apia,  Samoa.  .  .Mason  Mitchell,  N.  Y.,  C 3,500 

Barmen Geo.  Eugene  Eager,  111.,  C.  .  .  .  3,50U 

Berlin Julius  G.  Lay,  D.  C,  C.  G 8,000 

Bremen William  T.  Fee,  Ohio,  C 5,000 

Breslau Harry  G.  Seltzer,  Pa.,  C 2,500 

Brunswick Talbot  J.  Albert,  Md.,  C 2,500 

Chemnitz John  I.  Wood,  Hawaii,  C 3,500 

Coburg William  J.  Pike,  Pa.,  C.  G 4,500 

Cologne Emll  Sauer,  Tex 3,500 

Dresden Leo  A.  Bergholz,  N.  Y.,  C.  G. .  4,500 

Erfurt Graham  H.  Kemper,  Ky.,  G. .  .  2,500 

--Frankfort H.  W.  Harris,  Ohio,  C.  G 5,500 

,-  Hamburg Henry  H.  Morgan,  La.,  O.  G. .  8,000 

Hanover 3,500 

Kiel MUo  A.  Jewett,  Mass.,  C 3,500 

Leipslc William  P.  Kent,  Va.,  C 4,000 

Magdeburg.  . .  .Alfred  W.  Donegan,  Ala.,  C. . .  3,000 

Mannheim Wm.  C.  Telchman,  Mo.,  C 3,500 

Munich Wm.  M.  Gale.  Va.,  C.  G.* 4.500 


Nuremberg.  .  .  .Charles  S.  Winans,  Mich.,  C.  .$4,000 

Plauen Michael  J.  Hendrlck,  N.  Y..  C.  4,500 

Stettin Theodore  Jaeckel,  N.  Y.,  C 2,500 

Stuttgart Edward  Hlggins,  Mass.,  C 4,000 

Tslngtau.Chlna.W.  R.  Peck,  Cal.,  C 4,000 

Great  Britain  and  Dominions. 

Aden,  Arabia C. . . . 

Auckland,  N.  Z.Alfred  A.  Wlnslow,  Ind.,  C.  G. 

Barbados,  W.  I  C.  L.  Livingston,  Pa.,  C 

Belfast,  Ire Hunter  Sharp,  N.  C,  C 

Belize,  Hond   .  .William  L.  Avery,  Mont.,  C. .  . 

Birmingham.,  .  . Samuel  M.  Taylor,  Ohio,  C 

Bombay,  India C .  .  .  . 

Bradtord.  Eng. .  Augustus  E.  Ingram,  Cal.,  C  . 
Bristol,  Eng. . .  .  Jno.  S.  Armstrong,  Jr.,  N.  C,  C. 
Calcutta,  India.  James  A.  Smith,  Vt.,  C  G.  .  .  . 
Calgary,  Can  .  .Harold  D.  Clum,  N.  Y.,  C .  .  .  . 
Campb'fn,N  B  Theodoslus  Botkin.  Utah,  C.  .  . 
Cape  Town.    .  .Geo.  H   Murphy,  N.  C,  C.  G.. 

Cardiff,  Wales     Lorln  A.  Lathrop,  Cal.,  C 

Cbarloltetown, 
E.  1 


C. 
C. 


Colombo, Ceyl'n. Walter  A.  Leonard,  111.,  C 

Cork,  Queenst     Wesley  Frost,  Ky  ,  C 

Cornwall,  Ont    Giles  R   Taggart,  N.  J.,  C 

Dublin Edward  L.  Adams,  N.  Y.,  C. . 

Dundee C 

Dunfermline.  .  Howard  D.  Van  Sant,  N.  J.,  C 
Durban,  Natal  Wm.  W.  Masterson,  Ky.,  C.  . 

Edinburgh.  .    .  .Rufus  Fleming,  Ohio,  C 

Fernle.  B  C.  .Thos.  D.  Bowman,  Mo.,  C.  .  . 
Fort  Erie,  Ont. .Geo.  S.  Messersraith,  Del.,  C. 
Ft.  William  &Pt. 

Arthur,  Ont    Henry  P.  Starrett,  Fla.,  C 

Georg't'n,  G'na.Geo.  E.  Chamberlln,  N  Y. 

Gibraltar Richard  L.  Sprague,  Mass. 

Glasgow John  N.  McCunn,  Wis.,  C 

Halifax,  N.  S..   Evan  E   Young,  S.  Dak.,  C.  G, 

Hamilton,  Ber  .  Carl  R.  Loop,  Ind.,  C 

Hamilton,  Ont.  Jose  de  Ollvares,  Mo.,  C 

Hobart,  Tasm     William  A   Bickers,  Va.,  C 

Hongkong G.  E.  Anderson.  III.,  C.  G 

Huddersfleld. .  .Franklin  D   Hale,  Vt.,  C 

Hull,  Eng Chas  M.  Hathaway,  Jr.,  Pa.,  C 

Johannesburg.  .  E.  N  Gullsaulus,  Onio,  C. . . . 

Karachi,  India..  James  O.  Lalng,  Mo.,  C 

Kingston,  Jam.  James  C.  Monaghan,  N.  J 

Kingston,  Ont.  .Felix  S.  S.  Johnson,  N.  J.,  C. . 

Leeds Homer  M.  Byineton,  Ct.,  C.    . 

Liverpool H.  L.  Washington,  D.  C,  C   .  . 

London Robert  P.  Skinner,  Ohio,  C.  G 

London Chas.  A.  Holder.  Col.,  C.  G.  .  . 

London R   Westacott,  Mass.,  V.  C.  .  . . 

London H.  D.  Jameson,  Fng.,  V.  C 

London Ripley  Wilson,  111.,  V.  C 

Madras Lucien  Memmlnger,  S.  C,  C  , 

Malta   Wilbur  Kebllnger,  Va  ,  C 

Manchester.  . .  .Ross  E.  Holaday,  Ohio,  C 

Melbourne  .  .  .  .Wm.  C.  Magelssen,  MlnB.,  C.  , 
Mombassa.B.E. 

A     Perry  C.  Hays,  Mont.,  C 

Moucton,  N.  B  Charles  Forman,  La  ,  C 

Montreal William  H.  Bradley,  111.,  C.  G. 

Nassau,  N.  P. .  .  William  F.  Doty,  N.  J.,  C 

Newcast!e-on- 

Tyne Walter  C.  Hamm,  Pa.,  C 

Newcastle,  N.  S.  _ 

W    Lucien  N.  Sullivan,  Pa.,  C 

Niagara      FaUs,  ^,  ^^    ^ 

Ont     James  H.  Goodler,  N.  Y.,  C. . . 

Nottingham. . .  .Calvin  M.  Hitch,  Ga.,  C , 

Orillia,  Ont .  .  .  .Milton  B.  Kirk,  Can.,  C 

Ottawa,  Ont.  .  ..'ohn  G.  Foster,  Vt.,  C.  G 

Plymouth Joseph  G.  Stephens,  Ind.,  C. . 

Port    Antonio, 

Jamaica    ....  Ross  Hazeltine,  Ind.,  C 

Port    Elizabeth, 

Africa E.  A.  Wakefield,  Me.,  C 

Prescott,  Ont. . .  Frank  C.  Denison,  Vt.,  C 

Prince     Rupert,  „ 

B.  C    Geo.  C.  Cole,  W.  Va.,  C 

Quebec,  Can.  .  .Gebhard  Wlllrlch,  Wis.,  C 

Rangoon Samuel  C.  Reat,  III.,  C 

Reglna,  Sask. .  .  Johii  A.  Gore,  Miss.,  C 

Riviere  du  Loup, 

Que John  Fowler,  Mass.,  C 

St.  John,  N.  B.  Henry  S.  Culver,  Ohio,  C 

St.  John's,  N.  F.Jamea  S.  Benedict,  N.  Y.,  C. . 
St.Steph'n,N.B 


2,500 
4,500 
3,000 
5,000 
2,500 
4,500 
4,000 
4,500 
2,000 
8,000 
3,000 
2,000 
8,000 
3,000 

2,000 
3.000 
3,000 
2,000 
4,000 
4.000 
3,000 
3,500 
3,500 
2,000 
2,000 

2,500 
3,500 
2,500 
4,500 
4.500 
2,500 
3,000 
2,000 
8,000 
3,000 
2,500 
6,000 
3,000 
4,500 
2,500 
3,000 
8,000 
12,000 
3,500 


3,000 
2,500 
6,000 
4.000 

3,000 
2,000 
6,000 
3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

2.000 
4,000 
2,500 
6,000 
2,500 

3,000 

3,500 
2.500 

3,000 
3,500 
3,500 
2,000 

3,500 
3,500 
2,500 
2,000 
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Sandakan,  B.  N. 

Borneo Geo.  M.  Hanson,  Utah,  C 

Sarnla,  Ontario.  Fred.  C.  Slater,  Kan.,  C 

SaultSte.  Marie, 

Ontario Geo.  W.  Shotts,  Mich.,  C. 

Sheffield John  M.  Savage.  N.  J.,  C   

Sherbr'ke,  Que.Chaa.  N.  Daniels,  Ct.,  C 

Singapore.  ..  .John  P.  Bray.  N.  Dak.,  C.  G. , 
Southampton..  .  Albert  W.  Swalm,  Iowa,  C  .  , 
Stoke-on-Trent  R  S.  S.  Berijh,  N.  Dak.,  C.  .  . 
Swansea,  Wales.  Max  well  K.  Moorhead,  Pa  ,  C 
Sydney,  N.  S. .  Chae.  M  Freeman,  N.  H.,  C.  . 
Sydney,  Aus.  .  .  J6.seph  I.  Brlttaln,  Ohio,  C.  G  . 
Toronto.  Ont  .  Chas.  W.  Martin,  Mich  ,  C  .  . 
Trinidad.  W.  I  A.  J.  McConnlco,  Miss..  C.  . . 
Vancouver, B.  C  R.  E.  Mansfield,  Ind.,  C.  G  .  . 
Victoria,  B.  C   .Robert  B.  Mosher,  D.  C,  C  . . 

Win  Isor,  Ont..   Harry  A.  Conant,  Mich.,  C 

Winnipeg,  Man  Fred.  M.  Ryder.  Ct..  C.  G.  .  . . 

Yannouth,  N.  S.Henry  H.  Balch,  Ala  .  C 

OTeece. 

Athens Alex.  W.  Weddell,  Va.,  C.  G. . . 

Patra.s.       . .       Arthur  B.  Cooke,  S.  C,  C. .    . . 

Salonlkl John  E.  Kehl,  Ohio,  C 

OucUemal-a. 
Guatemala       .  .Stuart  K.  Lupton,  Tenn.,  C. . . 

Hayti. 
Cape  Haitien    .  Lem.  W.  Livingston,  Fla.,  C    . 

Port  au  Prince..  John  B.  Terres,  N.  Y.,  C 

Honduras. 

Ceiba Francis  J   Dyer,  Cal  ,  C 

Puerto  Cortez.  .Walter  F.  Boyle,  Ga  .  C 

Tegucigalpa  . . .  Ezra  M .  Lawton,  Ohiu,  C 

Italy 

Catania Joseph  E.  Haven,  111.,  C    

Florence Fred  T.  F.  Dumont,  Pa  ,  C  . . . 

Genoa David  F.  WUber,  N.  Y.,  C.  G. 

Leghorn William  J.  Grace,  N.  Y.  C.   .  .  . 

Milan John  H.  Grout,  Mass  ,  C 

Naples Jay  White,  Mich.,  C 

Palermo   Samuel  H.  Shank,  Ind.,  C 

Rome Wm.  F.  Kelley,  Neb  ,  C .  .    .  . 

Tripoli,  Libya  .W.  Roderick  Dorsey,  Md.,  C. . 

Turin Roger  C.  Tredwell,  Ind.,  C.  .. . 

Venice B.  H.  Carroll,  Jr  ,  Tex.,  C 

Japai.. 
Dalren,  Manch.  Adolph  A.  Williamson,  D.  C. 

Kobe George  N.  West,  i).  C  ,  C  . 

Nagasaki E.  Carlton  Baker,  Cal  ,  C.  . .    . 

Talhoku.TalWn.Edwln  L.  NevUle,  Ohio,  C    .    . 

Yokohama Geo.  H.  Scldmore.  Wis.,  C.  G.. 

Seoul,  Korea.  .  .R   S.  Miller,  N.  Y.,  C.  G 

Congo. 

Boma C.  G.. 

IMieria. 

Monrovia C.  G . . 

Mexico. 

Acapulco Clem't  S  Edwards,  Minn.,  C  . 

Aguascallentes. .  Gaston  Schmutz,  La  ,  C 

Chihuahua  .  . .  .Marlon  Letcher,  Ga.,  C 

Ciudad  Juarez.  .T.  D.  Edwards,  S.  Dak.,  C  . . . 

Durango C   . 

Ensenada C   .... 

Frontera.Tabas.A.  J.  Lesplnasse,  N.  Y.,  C 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco C. . 

HermosiUo.    .  .  .  L.  Hostetter,  N.  Mex.,  C 

Maoamoras    .  .   Jesse  H.  Johnson,  Tex.,  C.  .  .    . 

Manzanillo.CoU ...C. 

Mazatlan Wm.  E.  Alger.  Ma.'e  ,  C 

Maxico C.  G... 

Monterey Philip  C.  Hanna,  Iowa,  C.  G .  . 

Nogales,  Sonora.Fred.  Simplch,  Wash.,  C 

Nuevo  Laredo  .  Alonzo  B   Garrett,  W   Va  ,  C. . 

Progreso Claude  E  Guyant,  111.,  C   .  . .  . 

Piedras,  Negras C. . 

Salina  Cruz,  Oax C. 

Saltillo.Coahulla.John  R.  Sllllman,  Tex.,  C    .   . 

San  Luis  Potosl.W.  L.  Bonney,  111.,  C 

Tampico C .  . 

Tapachula C 

Vera  Cruz William  W.  Canada.  Ind  .  C 


C. 


$3,000 
2,500 

2,500 
3,000 
3,500 
6,000 
4.500 
3,000 
3,500 
3.000 
5,500 
J. 000 
3,000 
4,.500 
4,000 
2,500 
4,500 
2,500 

4,500 
3,000 
4,000 

3,500 

2,000 
3,000 

2,000 
2,500 
2,500 

3,000 
3,500 
4,500 

4,000 
4,000 
5,500 
4,000 
3,000 
3,500 
2,500 

3,500 
5,000 
3,500 
3,000 
8,000 
5.500 

4,500 


3,000 
2,500 
3,500 
2,500 
2.000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,500 
2,000 
2,500 
2,000 
2.500 
6.000 
4.500 

?,5on 

2,500 
3.000 
2,500 
2,000 
2,000 
2,500 
3.000 
2,000 
4.500 


Morocco 

Tangier Maxwell  Blake,  Mo,,  C.  G .  .  . . 

Netherlands  and  Dominions. 
.Amsterdam...   Frank  W   Mahln,  la.,  C.«  . .. . 

Batavla.  Java     B  S.  Ral.  den.  Me.,  C 

Curacao,  W.  I.  .Henry  C.  von  Struve,  Tex.,  C  . 

Rotterdam  . . .  .Soren  Llstoe,  Minn  ,  C.  G 

Nicaragua. 

Bluefields Cornelius  Ferris,  Jr  ,  Col.,  C  .. 

Corinto John  A.  Gamon,  III ,  C 

Norway. 

Bergen C  ... 

Chrl.stianla E.  H.  Dennlson,  Ohio,  C.  G.  . . 

Stavanger Maurice  P.  Dunlap,  Minn  ,  C  . 

Panama. 

Colon Julius  D  Dreher,  S.  C  ,  C 

Panama A.  G   Snyder,  W.  Va  .  C.  G  .  . . 

Paraguay 
Asuncion Samuel  H   Wiley,  N.  C  ,  C 

Tabriz Gordon  Paddock,  N.  Y.,  C 

Teheran Ralph  H.  Bader,  V.  C    

Peru. 
Callao,  Lima. .  .Wm.  H.  Hanley,  N.  Y  ,  C.  G^  . 
Portugal  and  Dominion^ 

Lisbon Will  L.  Lowrle,  III  ,  C   G.    . .    . 

Lourenco    Mar- 

quez,  Africa    G.  A.  Chamberlain,  N  Mex.,  C. 
St.    Michael's, 

Azores Max  J.  Baehr,  Neb  ,  C 

Russia. 

Batum Felix  W.  Srait.b,  N.  Y.,  C.  .    . . 

Moscow J.  H.  Snodgrass.  W.  Va.,  C.  G. 

Odessa John  A.  Ray,  Tex.,  C 

Riga Douglas  Jenkins,  3  C,  C   

Petrograd North  Wlnsblp,  Ga.,  C 

Vladivostok Jno.  K.  Caldwell,  Ky.,  C 

Warsaw Hernando  de  Soto,  Cal.,  C 

Salvador. 
Ban  Salvador. .  .Henry  F  Tennant,  N.  Y.,  C.  G. 

Sanix)  Domingo.     (See  Dominican  Republic.) 
Serbia. 

Belgrade Lewis  W  Haskell,  S.  C  ,  C 

Siam. 

Bangkok Carl  C.  Hansen,  Cal  ,  V.  C 

Spain  and  Dominions. 

Barcelona Carl  B.  Hurst,  D.  C  ,  C.  G 5,500' 

Jerez  de  la  Fron- 

tera Paul  H.  Foster,  Tex.,  C 

Madrid Robertson  Honey,  N.  Y.,  C .  .  . 

Malaga Perclval  Gassett,  D.  C,  C 

Seville WUbur  T.  Gracey,  Cal.,  C 

Tenerlffe Geo.  K.  Stiles,  Md.,  C 

Valencia John  R.  Putnam,  Ore  ,  C 

Sweden. 

Gothenburg Bertll  H.  Rasmusen,  la.,  C .  . . . 

Stockholm Ernest  L.  Harris,  111.,  C.  G 

SiMtzerland. 

Basel Philip  Holland,  Tenn.,  C 

Berne Walter  H.  Schulz,  Okla.,  C 

Geneva Lewis  W.  Haskell,  B.  C,  C 

St.  Gall George  N.  lift,  Idaho,  C 

Zurich Francis  B.  Keene,  Wis.,  C.  G. . 

Turkey  and  Dominions. 

Aleppo,  Syria..  .Jesse  B.  Jackson,  Ohio,  C 

Alexandria Arthur  Garrels,  Mo.,  C 

Bagdad Charles  F.  Brissel,  N.  J.,  C.    .  . 

Beirut,  Syria. .  .W.  Stanley  Hollls,  Mass.,  C.  G. 

Cairo Olney  Arnold,  R.  I,  C.  G.    .    . 

Constantinople  G.  B.  Ravndal,  S.  Dak.,  C.  G.. 

Diarbeklr Leslie  A.  Davis,  N.  Y.,  C     ... 

Jerusalem Otis  A.  Glazebrook,  N.  J.,  C... 

Mersina Edward  I.  Nathan,  Pa  ,  C 

Smyrna George  Horton,  111.,  C.  G    .    . . 

Treblzond Oscar  S.  Helzer,  Iowa  ,  C    .... 

Uruouay. 

Montevideo. . . .  Herman  Spahr,  S.  C  ,  C     

Venez7tela. 

La  Gualra Homer  Brett,  Miss  ,  C 

Maracaibo George  K.  Donald.  Ala..  C    ... 

Puerto  Cabello .  Herbert  R.  Wright,  la.    C 


$4,500 

5,000 
3,000 
2,500 
5,500 

3,500 
3,000 

2,500 
4,500 
2,000 

4,000- 
5,500 

2,500 

3.000 


5,500 

4,500 

5,000 

3,500 

2,500 
8.000 
3.500 
3,500 
3,500 
3,500 
4,000' 


3,500 


2.500' 

2,500 
3,000 
3.000 
2,500 
3,000 

3,000 
4,500 

3,500 
3,000- 
3,500 
4,500 
4,500- 

•^,000 
4,500 
3,000 
4,500 

8,000 
3,000 
3,500 
3,000 
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2,500 

3,500 

3,000 
2,500 
2,000 


It  is  not  necessary  to  address  a  Consul  by  name  if  the  business  Is  ot  an  official  nature, 
business"  should  be  written  on  the  envelope; 


••Official 


REPUBLICAN    COUNTY    COMMITTEE    OF    NEW    YORK    COUNTY. 

Piesident—Sa.mue]  S.  Koenig;  First  Vire-President— Alexander  Brough:  Second  Vice- President— 
Michael  H.  Blake;  T)easurer~Og(lei\  L  Mills;  Secretary— Beai&ram  Bulmer.  Headquarters,  10& 
W.  40th  St. 
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FOREIGN    EMBASSIES   AND    LEGATIONS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

COUNTRY.  REPRESENTATIVES.  RANK. 

Argentina Mr.  Romulo  S.  Naon .Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

.       '     „ Mr.  Carlos  Acima First  Secretary  of  Embassy. 

Austria-Hungary.  .Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

Baron  Erich  Zwledlnek Counsellor  of  Embassy. 

Konstantln  von  Maslrevich First  Secretary. 

_  ,  .      "  Commander  Maximilian  Burstyne Naval  Attache. 

Belgium . . . , Mr.  E.  Havemlh Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Mr.  Charles  Maskena First  Secretary. 

Bolivia Senor  Don  Ignaclo  Calderon Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

„      „   Mr.  J.  Rosendo  Pinilla  G Secretary  of  Legation. 

BrazU Mr.  Domicio  da  Gama Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

Mr.  Alberto  de  Ipanema  Moreira First  Secretary. 

_         C»pt.-Lt.  Leopoldo>  Nobrega  Moreira. Naval  Attache. 

Bulgaria Mr.  Stephen  PanaretoH Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Chile Senor  Don  Eduardo  Suarez-Mujica. .  .Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

Senor  Don  Dario  Ovalle Acting  Secretary. 

"    Lt.-Commander  Julio  Dlttborn Naval  Attache. 

China Dr.  Wellington  Koo Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

-,  ,      •  ■ J^""-  Koliang  Yih Second  Secretary  of  Legation. 

Colombia Senor  Don  Julio  Betancourt Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Costa  Rica Senor  Don  Manuel  Castro  Quesada. .  .Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

♦^uoa Dr.  Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Dr.  Joaquin  R.  Torralbas First  Secretary. 

Denmark. .    Mr.  Constantln  Brun.    Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Dominican  Rep.. Senor  Llcdo  Armando  Perez-Perdomo. Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Ecuador Senor  Dr.  Don  Gonzalo  S.  Cordova. .  .Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

_  Senor  Joaquin  F.  Cordova Second  Secretary. 

rrapce Mr.  Jean  J.  Jusserand Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

"      Mr.  Clausse Counaellor  of  the  Embassy. 

„      Mr.  Dejean Acting  Counsellor. 

•*      Col.  Vlgnal Military  Attache. 

••      Commander  Antonln  Martin Naval  Attache. 

**      Mr.  HeUmann Commercial  Attache. 

_  Mr.  L.  de  Laboulaye Second  Secretary. 

German  Empire. Coimt  Johann  Helnrleh  von  BernstorH.Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

"  .  Mr.  Haniel  von  Haimhausen ....  Counsellor  of  Embassy. 

"  .  Prince  von  Hatzf eldt-Trachenberg. . . .  Counsellor  of  Embassy. 

"  .  Capt.  Boy-Ed* Naval  Attache. 

"  .  Capt.  Franz  von  Papen* Military  Attache. 

"  .Baron  von  Schoen Secretary. 

Great  Britain Sir  Cecil  A  rthur  Spring-Rice Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

Mr.  Colviile  Barclay Counsellor  of  Embassy. 

"  ....  Hon.  Ernest  Scott First  Secretary. 

"  ....Capt.  Guy  Gaunt Naval  Attache. 

"  ....  Lieut.-Col.  Murrough  O'Brien Military  Attache. 

....  Hon.  Thomas  Spring-Rice Third  Secretary. 

"  ....  Mr.  D.  G.  Osborne Third  Secretary. 

Mr.  Robert  Spear  Hudson Third  Secretary. 

Greece..  Mr.  A.  Vouros Charge  d'Affaires  ad  Interim. 

Guatemala Senor  Don  Joaquin  Mendez Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Hayti Mr.  Solon  Menos Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Honduras Dr.  Alberto  Membreno Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Italy Count  V.  Macchi  di  Cellere Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

Marquis  Arrlgo  Tacoli First  Secretary. 

"    Giuseppe  Brambilla Counsellor  of  Embassy. 

"    Gino  Buti Attache. 

-  "     Mr.  G.  B.  Ceccato Commercial  Delegate. 

Japan Viscount  Sutemi  Chinda Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pletdpoteotlary. 

■'     Mr.  Yagoro  Mlura Counsellor  of  Embassy. 

Comm'd'r  Kichisaburo  Nomura,  I.  J.  N.Naval  Attache. 

"     Lieut.-Col.  Matsuo  Itamy,  I.  J.  A Military  Attache. 

"     Mr.  Yosuke  Matsuoka Second  Secretary. 

Mexico Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

Netherlands Chevalier  W.  L.  F.  C.  van  Rappard..  .Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Jonkheer  W.  H.  de  Beaufort Secretary  of  Legation. 

Nicaragua Senor  Gen.  Don  Emiliano  Chamorro.  .Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Norway Mr.  H.  H.  Bryn Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Mr.  William  Malthe  Johannessen First  Secretary. 

Panama Senor  Dr.  Don  Eusebio  A.  Morales.  .  .Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Senor  Don  J.  E.  Lefevre First  Secretary. 

Paraguay Mr.  Hector  Velazquez Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Persia Mehdi  Khan Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

_  '       Mlrza  All  Kull  Khan Charge  d'Affaires. 

Peru Mr.  Federlco  Alfonso  Pezet Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

-,  _^  ■  ■  • Mr.  Manuel  de  Freyre  y  Santander. .  .First  Secretary. 

Portugal Visconde  de  Alte Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Kussla Mr.  George  Bakhmetieff Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

Mr.  A.  Scherbatskoy Counsellor  of  Embassy, 

„     Mr.  Joseph  Loris-Melikofl First  Secretary. 

*     Col.  Nicolal  Golejewski Military  Attache. 

„     Commander  T.  V.  MLsktowt Naval  Attache. 

„  , Mr.  C.  Medzikhovsky Commercial  Attache. 

baivador Dr.  Don  Rafael  Zaldivar Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

"•a"^ Pnya  Prabha  Karavongse .Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Loftus First  Secretary. 

"P?*" Senor  Don  Juan  Rlano  y  Gayangos. . .  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

„    Senor  Don  Manuel  Walls  y  Merino . . .  Counsellor  of  Embassy. 

■  Col.  Don  Nicolas  UrcuUa  y  Cereijo. .  .Military  Attache. 


*  Recall  of  Attache  demanded  of  Germany  by  ITnlted  States  Government. 
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COUNTRY.  REPRESENTATIVES.  RANK. 

Sweden Mr.  W.  A.  F.  Ekengren Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Switzerland Dr.  Paul  Hitter Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

"  Dr.  Charles  Paul  Huebscher Secretary  of  Legation. 

Turkey A.  Rustem  Bey  (on  leave  of  absence).  .Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

"      Abdul  Hak  Hussein  Bey First  Secretary. 

Uruguay Dr.  Carlos  Maria  de  Pena Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

"       Dr.  Alfredo  de  Castro First  Secretary. 

Venezuela Dr.  Don  Santos  A.  Dominica Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

••        Sefior  Don  Luis  Churion First  Secretary. 


EXAMINATIONS  FOR  THE  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

IN  pursuance  of  the  Executive  order  of  June  27.  1906,  whereby  the  President  promulgated  regulations 
governing  appointments  and  promotions  in  the  consular  service,  the  following  rules  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Examiners,  who,  under  that  order,  have  been  designated  to  formulate  rules  for  and  hold 
examinations  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  consular  service  whom  the  President  shall  have  designated 
for  examination  to  determine  their  eligibility  for  appointment  therein: 

1.  The  examinations  will  be  the  same  for  all  grades  and  wlU  be  to  determine  a  candidate's  eligibility 
for  appointment  In  the  consular  service,  irrespective  of  the  grade  for  which  he  may  have  been  designated 
for  examination  and  without  regard  to  any  particular  office  lor  which  he  may  be  selected. 

2.  The  examinations  will  consist  of  an  oral  and  a  written  one,  the  two  counting  equally.  The  object 
of  the  oral  examination  will  be  to  determine  the  candidate's  business  ability,  alertness,  general  contemporary 
Information,  and  natural  fitness  lor  the  service,  including  moral,  mental,  and  physical  qualifications,  character, 
address,  and  general  education  and  good  command  of  English.  In  this  part  of  the  examination  the  ap- 
plications previously  filed  will  be  given  due  weight  by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  especially  as  evidence  of 
the  applicant's  business  experience  and  ability.  The  written  examination  will  Include  those  subjects  men- 
tioned in  the  Executive  order,  to  wit:  French,  German,  or  Spanish;  the  natural.  Industrial  and  commercial 
resources  and  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  especially  with  reference  to  possibilities  oi  Increasing 
and  extending  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States:  political  economy,  and  the  elements  of  International, 
commercial  and  maritime  law.  It  will  likewise  include  American  history,  government,  and  Institutions; 
political  and  commercial  geography;  arithmetic  (as  used  in  commercial  statistics,  tariff  calculations, 
exchange,  accounts,  etc.);  the  modern  history,  since  1S50,  of  Europe,  Latin-America,  and  the  Far  East, 
with  particular  attention  to  political,  commercial  and  economic  tendencies.  In  the  written  examination, 
composition,  grammar,  punctuation,  spelling,  and  writing  will  be  given  attention. 

3.  To  become  ellelble  for  appointment,  except  as  student  Interpreter,  In  a  country  where  the  United 
States  exercises  extra  territorial  jurisdiction,  the  applicant  must  pass  the  examination  outlined  above, 
but  supplemented  by  questions  to  determine  his  knowledge  ol  the  fundamental  principles  of  common  law, 
the  rules  ol  evidence,  and  the  trial  of  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

4.  The  examinations  to  be  given  candidates  for  appointment  as  student  Interpreters  will  follow  the 
same  course  as  in  the  case  of  other  consular  officers,  provided,  however,  that  no  one  will  be  examined  tor 
admission  to  the  consular  service  as  a  student  interpreter  who  Is  not  between  the  ages  ol  nineteen  and  twenty- 
six,  inclusive,  and  unmarried;  and,  provided  further,  that  upon  appointment  each  student  Interpreter  shall 
sign  an  agreement  to  continue  in  the  service  so  long  as  his  services  may  be  required,  within  a  period  of  five 
years. 

5.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  examinations  the  names  of  the  candidates  who  shall  have  attained 
upon  the  whole  examination  an  average  mark  of  at  least  eighty,  as  required  by  the  Executive  order,  will  be 
certified  by  the  board  to  the  Secretary  of  State  as  eligible  for  appointment  in  the  consular  service,  and  the 
successful  candidates  will  be  Informed  that  this  has  been  done. 

6.  The  names  of  candidates  will  remain  on  the  eligible  list  for  two  years,  except  In  the  case  of  such 
candidates  as  shall  within  that  period  be  appointed  or  shall  withdraw  their  names,  and  of  candidates 
holding  subordinate  positions  In  the  consular  service,  when  eUglblllty  shall  not  expire  until  appointment 
to  consular  rank  or  until  separation  from  the  service.  Candidates  whose  names  have  thus  been  dropped 
from  the  eligible  list  will  not  be  eligible  for  appointment  unless  upon  fresh  application,  designation  anew 
tor  examination,  and  the  successful  passing  of  such  second  examination. 

DUTIES   OF   CONSULAR   OFFICERS. 

Consular  officers  are  expected  to  endeavor  to  maintain  and  promote  all  the  rightful  Interests  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  and  to  protect  them  In  all  privileges  provided  lor  by  treaty  or  conceded  by  usaee:  to  visa  and, 
when  so  authorized,  to  issue  passports;  when  permitted  by  treaty,  law  or  usage,  to  take  charce  of  pnd  settle 
the  personal  estates  of  Americans  who  may  die  abroad  without  legal  or  other  representatives,  and  remit 
the  proceeds  to  the  Treasury  In  case  they  are  not  called  for  by  a  legal  representative  within  one  year;  to 
ship  discharge,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  maintain  and  send  American  seamen  to  the  United  States; 
to  settle  disputes  between  masters  and  seamen  of  American  vessels;  to  Investigate  charges  of  mutiny  or  In- 
subordination on  the  high  seas  and  send  mutineers  to  the  United  States  for  trial;  to  render  assistance  In  the 
case  of  shipwrecked  or  stranded  American  vessels,  and.  In  the  absence  of  the  master  or  other  qualified  person, 
take  charge  of  the  wrecks  and  cargoes  If  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  laws  of  the  country;  to  receive  the  papers 
of  American  vessels  arriving  at  foreign  ports  and  deliver  them  after  the  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  the 
vessels  toward  the  members  of  their  crews,  and  upon  the  production  of  clearances  from  the  proper  foreign 
port  officials:  to  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the  valuation  of  merchandise  exported  to  the  United  States 
where  the  shipment  amounts  to  more  than  $100;  to  act  as  official  witnesses  to  marriages  of  American  citizens 
ab'-oad;  to  aid  In  the  enforcement  ol  the  immigration  laws,  and  to  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the  certificates 
Issued  by  Chinese  and  other  officials  to  Chinese  persons  coming  to  the  United  States;  to  protect  the  health 
of  our  seaports  by  reponing  weekly  the  sanitary  and  health  conditions  of  the  ports  at  which  they  reside, 
and  by  Issuing  to  vessels  clearing  for  the  Unlt<"d  States  bills  of  henlth  describing  the  condition  of  the  ports, 
the  vessels,  crews,  passengers,  and  cargoes;  and  to  take  depositions  and  perform  other  acts  which  notaries 
public  in  the  United  States  are  authorized  or  required  to  perform.  A  duty  of  prime  Importance  Is  the  pro- 
motion of  American  commerce  by  reporting  available  opportunities  for  the  introduction  of  our  products, 
aiding  In  the  establishment  of  relations  between  American  and  foreign  commercial  bouses,  and  lending 
assistance  wherever  practicable  to  the  marketing  of  American  merchandise  abroad. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  duties,  consular  officers  In  China.  Turkey,  Slam,  Maskat,  Morocco,  and  a 
few  other  so-called  un-Chrlstlan  countries,  are  Invested  with  judicial  powers  over  American  citizens  In  those 
countries.  These  powers  are  usually  defined  by  treaty,  but  generally  Include  the  trial  of  civil  c»se8  to  wb^sn 
Americans  are  parties,  and  In  some  Instances  extend  to  the  trial  of  criminal  cases. 
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(In  Principal  Places. 

C.  G.|  0>D8ul-Otiiier:il ;   C,  CuDsul; 


For  Foreign  Consuls  in  the  city  of  New  York  consult  Index.) 
V.  C,  Vlce-Coiisul ;  C.A.,  ConsuUr  Agent ;  A.  C,  Actlug  Consul ;  P.  C,  Pro-Consul. 


ARGENTINA. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Manuel  S.  Maclas,  V.  C. 
Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Boutwell  Dunlap,  V.  C. 
Fla.,  Fernandina,  Thomas  C.  Borden,  V.  C. 
Fla.,  Pensacola,  J.  Harris  Plcrpont,  V.  C. 
Fla.,  Apalachlcola,  Wm.  W.  Pooser,  V.  C. 
Ga.,  Brunswick,  Rosendo  Torras,  V.  C. 
Ga.,  Savannah,  William  G.  Morell,  V.  C. 
111.,  Chicago.  Alberto  W.  Brlckwood,  V.  C. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  Alfred  Le  Blanc,  V.  G. 
Me.,  Portland,  Clarence  W.  Small,  V.  C. 
Md.,  Baltimore,  James  F.  Ferguson,  V.  C. 
Mass.,  Boston,  Guillermo  McKlssock,  V.  C. 
Miss.,  Pascagoula,  Franklin  A.  Oro,  C. 
Mo  ,  St.  Louis,  Gustavo  von  Brecht,  V.  C. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Guillermo  P.  Wilson,  V.  C. 
P.  I.,  Manila,  J.  F.  Fernandez,  V.  G. 
P.  R.,  San  Juan,  Sergio  Ramirez,  V.  C. 
Tex.,  Port  Arthur,  C.  S.  Flanagan,  V.  C. 
Va.,  Newport  News,  H.  C.  Leslie,  V.  C. 
Va.,  Norfolk,  Guillermo  Klyver,  V.  C. 
Wash.,  Tacoma,  Beecher  A.  McKensLs,  V.  O. 

AXJSTBIA-HUNGABY. 

Cal.,    San    Francisco,    Ferdinand    Freyesleben    (In 

charge),  (a) 
Col  ,  Denver,  Nicolaus  von  Bozovlcs,  C.  (b) 
Fla.,  Pensacola,  Johann  B.  Caflerq,  V.  C. 
Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Herman  P.  F.  Schultze,  C. 
Ga  ,  Savannah,  Ludwig  E.  Busch,  V.  C.  (y) 
111  ,  Chicago,  Hugo  SUvestrl,  C.  G.  (p) 
La.,  New  Orleans,  Franz  Hindermann,  C.  (q) 
Md.,  Baltimore,  G.  Louis  Hester,  C. 
Mass  ,  Boston,  Oswald  Kunhardt,  C.  (w) 
Minn.,  St.  Paul,  Edgar  Proohnik   C.  (z) 
Mo..  St.  Louis,  Hans  Schwegel,  C.  (r) 
N.  Y.,  Buffalo,  J.  von  Nyiri,  Dep.  C.  A. 
Ohio,  Cleveland,  Ernst  Ludwig,  C.  (*) 
Pa.,  Uniontown,  Ludwig  Vaczek,  C.  A. 
Pa  ,  Wilkes-Barre,  Emil  Neumann,  Deputy  C.  A. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Geo   von  Grlvlcic,  C.  G. 
Pa.,  Pittsburgh,  Baron  L.  von  Hauser,  C. 
P.  I.,  Manila,  Karl  Ziegler,  C. 
P.  R.,  San  Juan,  Joannes  D.  Stubbe,  C. 
Tex.,  Galveston,  John  Reymershoffer,  C. 
Va.,  Richmond,  C.  L.  D.  Borchers,  C.  (c) 
W.  Va.,  Charleston,  Alex.  R.  von  Kaltenbrunn  (In 

charge),  (t) 

BELorCTM. 


Ala.,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  Mobile, 


C. 


,  V.  C. 


Ark.,  Little  Rock,  F.  Vinsonhaler,  C. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  F.  Drion,  C  (s) 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  Jas.  Moorkiins  (in  charge).  (J) 

Col.,  Denver,  J.  Mignolet,  C.  (t) 

Fla.,  Jacksonville,  Joseph  Buttgenbach,  V.  C. 

Fla.,  Pensacola,  W.  D.  Howe,  V.  C. 

Ga.,  Atlanta,  H.  L.  de  Give,  C. 

Ga.,  Savannah,  E.  W.  Rosenthal,  C. 

Hawaii,  Honolulu,  R.  F.  Lange,  V.  C. 

111.,  Chicago,  CyrlUe  Vermeren,  C.  (u) 

Kan.  and  Mo..  Kansas  City,  G.  Mignolet,  G. 

Ky.,  Louisville,  St.  De  Ridder,  C.  (v) 

La.,  New  Orleans,  L.  De  Waele,  C.  (t) 

Md.,  Baltimore,  Vivian  C.  Leftwich  (in  charge),  (d) 

Mass.,  Boston,  E.  S.  Mansfield,  C.  (•*) 

Mich.,  Detroit,  Theophile  Francois,  C. 

Mo.,  St.  Louis,  M.  Seguin,  C. 

Neb.,  Omaha.  A.  L.  Delanney,  C.  (e) 

Ore  ,  Portland,  C.  H.  Labbe,  V.  C    (tt) 

Pa  ,  Philadelphia.  Paul  Hagemans,  C.  G. 

Pa.,  Pittsburgh,  F.  O.  Henzi,  V.  C. 

P.  I.,  Manila.  E.  L.  P.  J.  Franck,  C. 

P.  R.   Mayaguez,  A.  Bravo,  V.  C. 

P.  R.,  Ponce,  J.  Lacot,  V.  C. 

Cuba,  Havana,  Ch.  de  Waepenaert,  C.  G.  lor  Porto 

Rico  and  dependencies. 
P.  R.,  San  Juan,  J.  E.  Saldana,  C. 
S.  C.  Charleston,  B.  Rutledge,  C.  (c) 
Tex.,  Galveston,  A.  Genoyer  (in  charge),  (f) 
Va.,  Norfolk,  A.  J.  P.  Mottu,  V.  C. 
Va.,  Richmond,  Fred  E.  Nolting,  C.  (aa) 
Wash,,  Seattle,  J.  Hertogs,  V.  C. 
Wis.,  Green  Bay,  M.  J.  Heynen,  C.  (bb) 


BOLrVIA. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  T.  G.  McGonlgal,  Hon.  V.  C. 
Cal.,  San  Diego,  Philip  Morse,  C. 
Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Carlos  Sanjlnes  T.,  C. 
111.,  Chicago,  Frederick  Harnwell,  C. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  Juan  Argote,  Hon.  C. 
Md.,  Baltimore,  Raymond  M.  Glacken,  C. 
Mass.,  Boston,  Arthur  P.  Gushing,  C. 
Mo.,  Kansas  City,  E.  R.  Heath,  Hon.  C. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Wilfred  H.  Schoft,  Hon.  C. 
Va.,  Norfolk,  John  D.  Leltch,  V.  C. 

BRAZIL. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  T.  G.  McGonlgal,  V.  C. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Archibald  Barnard,  V.  C. 

Fla.,  Pensaqola,  Ignacio  J   Diaz,  V.  C. 

Fla.,  Fernandina,  John  B.  G.  Hall,  V.  C. 

Ga.,  Savannah,  H.  P.  Adams,  V.  C. 

Ga.,  Brunswick,  W.  B.  Cook,  V.  C. 

Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Antonio  D.  Castro,  C. 

111.,  Chicago,  Stuart  R.  Alexander,  V.  C. 

La.,  New  Orleans,  Charles  Dlttraan,  V.  C. 

Md.,  Baltimore,  Leonce  RabUlon,  V.  C. 

Mass.,  Boston,  Jayme  M.  d' Almeida,  V.  C. 

Miss.,  Gulfport,  Gabriel  B.  Dantzler,  V.  C. 

Miss.,  Pascagoula,  Manuel  Ros,  V.  C. 

Mo.,  St.  Louis,  Affonso  de  Figueiredo,  V.  C. 

Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Kelly,  V.  CK 

P.  I.,  Manila,  J.  M.  Poizat,  C. 

P.  R  ,  San  Juan,  Waldemar  E.  Lee,  V.  C. 

Tex.,  Port  Arthur, ,  V.  C. 

Va.,  Norfolk  and  Newport  News,  Barton  My«9,  V.  C 

CHILE. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Emlllo  Keeler  Rodriguez,  C. 
Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  Frank  C.  Prescott,  C. 
Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Arturo  Lorca,  P.  C. 

Ga..  Savannah. ,  C. 

Hawaii,  Honolulu,  J.  W.  Waldron,  C. 
III.,  Chicago,  Jose  A.  del  Campo,  C. 
Ind.,  Indianapolis,  C.  V.  Balbontln,  C. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  Pedro  Fernandez,  C. 
Md.,  Baltimore,  Juan  A.  Alvarado,  C. 
Mass.,  Boston,  Horacio  N.  Fisher,  C. 
Mo.,  St.  Louis,  Francisco  Mendez,  C. 
Ore.,  Portland,  Ramon  Escobar,  C. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Dudley  Bartlett,  C. 
P.  I.,  Manila,  A.  Malvehy,  C. 
Va.,  Norfolk,  Carlos  Peulma  F.,  C. 
Wash.,  Seattle,  Luis  A.  Santander  Ruiz,  C. 

CHINA. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Hsu  Shan  Chlng,  C.  G. 
Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Wu  Huang,  C. 
Ore.,  Portland,  Moy  Back  Hln,  Hon.  C. 
P.  I.,  Manila,  Sze  Chao  Tsang,  C.  G. 
Wash.,  Seattle,  Goon  Dip,  Hon.  C. 

COLOMBIA. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Juan  L.  Marty,  C. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  L.  Montejo,  C. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  James  Moorkens,  V.  C. 

III.,  Chicago,  A.  A.  Greenman,  C. 

La.,  New  Orleans,  Luis  A.  Caro,  C 

Md.,  Baltimore,  Wm.  A.  Riordan,  C 

Mass.,  Boston,  Jorge  Vargas  Heredla,  C.  (cc) 

Miss.,  Gulfport,  F.  L.  Rockwood,  C.  A 

Mo.,  St.  Louis,  J.  Arb-Jckle,  C. 

Ohio,  Cincinnati,  H.  E.  Wurlltzer,  C. 

P.  R.,  San  Juan,  M.  R.  Calderon,  C. 

P.  R.,  Ponce,  M.  A.  Morales,  C. 

Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Jose  T.  H.  Mejla,  C. 

Va..  Norfolk,  Howard  P.  Wilson,  C. 

COSTA    RICA. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  T.  G.  McGonlgal,  C. 

Gal.,  San  Francisco,  P.  de  Obarrio,  C.  G. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  Carlos  Enrique  Bobertz,  C, 

111.,  Chicago,  Berthold  Singer,  C. 

La.,  New  Orleans,  Lamar  C.  Qulntero,  C.  G. 

Md.,  Baltimore,  William  A.  Rlordan,  C. 

Mass.,  Boston,  Max  Otto  von  Klock,  C 

Mo.,  St.  Louis,  Ernst  B.  Fllslnger,  C. 

Ore.,  Portland,  G.  G.  Ames,  C. 

Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Wilfred  H.  Sehoff,  C. 

P.  R.,  San  Juan,  Nicholas  MegioinoB,  C. 

Tex.,  Galveston,  Henry  Mosle,  C. 

Va.,  Norfolk,  Harry  Reyner,  Hon.  C. 

Va.,  Richmond.  Rafael  Vlllalranca,  Hob.  CX 
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CUBA. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Hamon  L.  B.  y  Sardny,  C. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  James  Pennle,  Hon.  C. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  B.  E.  P.  y  Nunez,  C. 

D.  C,  Washington,  J.  A.  A.  y  VaWes,  V.  C. 

Fla.,  Fernandina,  J.  N.  Partridge,  Hon.  C. 

Fla.,  Jacksonville,  C.  S.  y  Arenclbla,  C 

Fla.,  Pensacola,  Vincent  J.  Vldal,  Hon.  C. 

Fla  ,  Tampa,  Rafael  M.  Ibor,  C. 

Fla.,  Key  West,  Jo.se  M.  G.  Cuervo,  C. 

Ga  ,  Atlanta,  C.  H.  Whilington,  Hon.  C. 

Ga  ,  Brunswick,  R.  Torras,  Hon.  C. 

Ga  ,  Savannah,  Aithur  J.  Howard,  Hon.  C. 

111.,  Crticago,  Calixto  G.  y  Bacerra,  C. 

Ky.,  Louisville,  Richard  P   Cane,  Hon.  C. 

La.,  New  Orleans,  Jose  R  C   y  Zunzunegul,  C. 

Md.,  Baltimore,  Eduardo  L.  Desvernlijie,  C. 

Mass.,  Boston,  Rafael  C.  y  Reytor,  C. 

Mich.,  Detroit,  C   W.  Harrah,  Hon.  C. 

Miss.,  Gulfport,  Jos.  W.  Corry,  Hon.  C. 

Miss  ,  Pascagoula,  M.  L.  Ros.,  Hon.  C. 

Mo.,  Kansas  City,  Henry  C.  McDougal,  Hon.  C. 

Mo.,  St.  Louis,  A^usto  A.  y  Requeijo,  C. 

Ohio,  Cincinnati,  F.  P.  Hernandez,  Hon.  C. 

Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Jacinto  J.  Luis,  C. 

P.  R  ,  San  Juan,  Jose  C.  y  Shelton,  C. 

P.  R.,  Ponce,  F.  P.  y  Castillo,  C. 

Tenn.,  Chattanooga, ,  Hon.  C. 

Tex.,  Galveston,  Ernesto  Casaus  y  Almoina,  C. 
Va.,  Newport  News,  T.  E.  P.  y  Guardiola,  C. 
Va.,  Norfolk,  G.  de  la  Vega  y  Calderon,  Hon.  C. 

DENMARK. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Louis  Donald,  V.  C. 
■Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Otto  Wadsted,  C.  (dd) 
Col.,  Denver,  Vlggo  E.  Baerresen,  V.  C 
Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Christian  Hedemann,  C. 
Fla.,  Pensacola,  C.  McKenzie  Oerting,  V.  C. 
m.,  Chicago,  Johannes  E.  Boggild,  C. 

Iowa,  Council  Bluffs, ,  V.  C. 

Kan  ,  Kansas  City, ,  V.  C. 

la..  New  Orleans,  H.  A   Pallfelt  (In  charge),  (ee) 
Md.,  Baltimore,  Holger  A.  Koppel,  V.  C. 
Mass.,  Boston,  Gustaf  Lundberg,  C.  (ff) 
Mich.,  Detroit,  Peter  Sorensen.  V.  C. 
Minn.,  St.  Paul,  John  C.  Nelson,  V.  C. 
Mo.,  St.  Lo'ils,  P.  Ibsen,  V.  C. 
Neb.,  Omaha,  Otto  Wolff,  V.  C. 
Nev.,  Lovelocks,  Peter  Anker,  V.  C. 

N.  J.,  Perth  Amboy, ,  V.  C. 

N.  Dak..  Grand  Forks,  M.  Rasmussen.  V.  C.  (gg) 
Ohio,  Cleveland,  Chas.  E.  Currie  (in  charge). 
Ore.,  Portland,  H.  Harkson,  V.  C. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Christian  Moe,  V.  C. 
P  I.,  Manila,  R  H.  Wood,  C. 
P.  R  ,  San  Juan,  T.  G.  I.  Waymouth,  C. 
S.  C,  Charleston,  James  M.  Seignlous,  V.  C. 
Tex.,  Galveston,  Hans  Guldmann,  V.  C. 
Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Thorvald  Orlob,  V.  C. 
Va.,  Norfolk,  E.  O.  Parkinson  V.  C. 
Va.,  Newport  News,  H.  K.  Parker,  V.  C. 
Wash.,  Seattle,  M    J.  Lehmann,  V.  C.  (hh) 
Wis  ,  Kenosha, .  V   C. 

DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC. 

Ala  ,  Mobile,  T   G.  McGonigal,  V.  C. 
Cal  ,  John  Barneson,  Hon.  C. 
111.,  Chicaao,  F  W.  Job,  V   C 
Md.,  Baltimore,  William  A.  Riordan,  V.  C. 
Mass.,  Boston,  Manuel  de  J   Gomez,  C. 
Mo.,  Kansas  City,  R.  W.  Lightburn.  V.  C. 
N.  C,  Wilmington,  Thomas  F.  Wood,  V   C. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Rodman  Wanamaker,  C. 
P.  R.,  San  Juan,  Socrates  Nolasco,  C.  G. 
Tex  ,  Galveston,  Frank  Webb  Hon.  V.  C. 
Va.,  Norfolk,  Harry  Reynor,  V.  C. 

ECUADOR. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Juan  Chavez  M.,  C.  G. 
III.,  Chicago,  Frutos  T.  Plaza,  C. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  P.  Chirlboga  G.,  C. 

Md.,  Baltimore, ,  C. 

Mass.,  Boston,  Hugo  Barja,  C. 
Mo.,  St.  Louis, ,  C. 


Ohio,  Cincinnati, 


— ,  C. 


Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Arturo  de  Brlgard, 

P.  I.,  Manila, — ,  C. 

Tex.,  Galveston,  • — - — - — — — ,  C. 
Va.,  Norfolk, ,  V.  C. 

FRANCE. 

Ala.,  Birmingham,  Simon  Klotz,  C.  A 
Ala.,  Mobile,  C.  J.  Wheeler,  C.  A. 


Cal  ,  San  Francisco,  H.  C.  J.  Neltner,  C  G .  (h) 

Col  ,  Denver,  A.  Bourquln,  C.  A. 

Fla.,  Pensacola,  W.  Howe,  C.  A. 

Fla.   Tampa,  Ernest  W.  Monrose,  C.  A.         • 

Ga.,  Savannah,  Alexis  Nicolas,  C.  A. 

Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Auguste  Marques,  Hon.  C. 

111.,  ChicaKO,  L.  E.  H.  de  Saint  Laurent,  C.  (jj) 

Ky.,  Louisville,  Michel  Hermann,  C.  A. 

La.,  Baton  Rouge,  Alexander  Grouchy,  C.  A. 

La.,  New  Orleans,  Paul  G.  J.  Ferrand  (in  charge) .  (kU) 

Me  ,  Portland,  E.  de  Beaufort  le  Prohon,  C.  A. 

Md.,  Baltimore,  Leonce  RabtUon,  C.  A. 

Mass.,  Boston,  Joseph  J.  Flamand,  C.  A. 

Mich.,  Detroit,  Joseph  Belanger,  C.  A. 

Miss  ,  Gulfport,  John  Paoll,  C.  A. 

Mo.,  Kansas  City,  Emlle-Stanislas  Brus,  C.  A. 

Mo.,  St.  Louis,  Marc  F.  E.  Seguin,  C.  A. 

Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Eugene  C   Pociey,  C.  A. 

Ore.,  Portland,  Charles  Henri  Labbe,  C.  A. 

Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Maurice  Heilmann,  C. 

P.  I.,  Manila,  Henry  E.  Ayme-Martln,  C. 

P.  R.,  San  Juan,  Yves  L.  N.  du  Courthial,  V.  C. 

Tex.,  Galveston,  F.  E.  Genoyer  (in  charge). 

Va.,  Norfolk,  Aubrey  G.  Bailey,  C.  A. 

Wash.,Seattle,R.G.E.H.A.deLobel-Mahy,V.C.(hli> 

GERMAN  r. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  R.  Du-Mont,  C. 
Cal.,  Sau  Francisco,  Franz  Bopp,  C.  (11) 
Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  P.  W.  Weldner,  C. 
Col.,  Denver,  Kurt  Zeigler,  C.  (mm) 
Fla.,  Pensacola,  Gerhard  Rolfs,  C. 
Ga.,  Atlanta,  WilheUn  Mueller,  Act.  C.  (nn) 
Ga.,  Savannah,  Ernst  Eichorn,  C. 
Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Georg  Rodlek,  C. 
111.,  Chicago,  Alfred  Geissler,  C.  G.  (oo) 
La.,  New  Orleans,  Paul  Roh,  C.  (pp) 
Md.,  Baltimore,  Carl  A.  Luderitz,  C.  (qq) 
Mass.,  Boston,  Oswald  Kunhardt,  C.  (cc) 
Minn..  St.  Paul,  Johannes  Grunow,  C.  (ss) 
Mo.,  St.  Louis,  Wilhelm  Breltling,  C.  (tt) 
N.  C,  Wilmington,  J.  Gieschen,  C. 
Ohio,  Cincinnati.  Oscar  Mezger,  C.  (uu) 
Ore  ,  Portland.  Fritz  Klrchoff,  C    (U) 
pp.,  Philadelphia,  Arthur  Mudra,  C.  (d) 
P.  I.,  Manila,  Franz  K.  Zltdlmann,  C. 
P.  R.,  Ponce,  Julius  Umbach,  V.  C. 
P.  R.,  San  Juan,  Waldemar  Hepp,  C. 
S.  C,  Charleston,  Emil  Jahnz,  C. 
Tex.,  Galveston,  Henry  J.  Runge,  C. 
Va.,  Richmond,  E.  Carl  Victor,  C. 
Wash.,  Seattle.  Erich  Zoepflel,  Act.  C.  (xx) 
Wash.,  Tacoma.  Otto  Rlchter,  V.  C. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Thos.  J.  McSweany.  V.  C. 

Ariz.,  Douglas,  J.  T.  T.  Paxton.  V.  C. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  Charles  W.  Mortimer,  C. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Alex.  C.  Ross,  C.  G.  (rr) 

Col.,  Denver,  Alfred  Cribben,  V.  C. 

D.  C.,  Washington,  Hugh  B.  Rowland,  V.  C. 

Fla.,  Fernandina.  W.  B  C.  Duryee,  V.  C 

Fla  ,  Jacksonville,  Walter  Mucklow,  V.  C. 

Fla.,  Key  West,  W.  J.  H.  Taylor,  V.  C. 

Fla.,  Peasacola,  W.  D.  Howe,  V.  C 

Fla  ,  Port  Tampa,  James  W.  Morris,  V.  C. 

Ga.,  Savannah,  Arthur  M.  Brookfleld,  C. 

Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Edw   L.  S.  Gordon.  C. 

III.,  Chicago,  Horace  D   Nugent,  C.  G    (vv) 

La.,  New  Orleans,  H.  T.  Carew-Hunt,  C   G   (§§) 

Me.,  Portland,  John  Bernard  Keatinu,  V.  C 

Md.,  Baltimore,  Gilbert  Fraser,  C   G    (tt) 

Mass.,  Boston,  Frederick  Peter  Leay,  C   G    (yy) 

Mich  ,  Detroit,  Howard  G.  Meredith,  V.  C. 

Minn.,  Duluth.  David  Quail,  V.  C. 

Minn  ,  St.  Paul,  Chas.  E.  Hamilton,  V.  C. 

Miss  ,  Gulfport,  Ma.\  Rowland,  V.  C. 

Mo  ,  Kansas  City,  Herbert  W.  Mackirdy,  V   C. 

Mo.,  St.  Lo\iis,  C   L.  Markhara-Pearson,  C.  (zz) 

Neb.,  Omaha,  Mathew  Alexander  Hall,  V.  C. 

N.  C,  Wilmington,  James  Sprunt,  V.  C. 

N.  Y.,  Buffalo,  Wm.  H.  J.  Cole,  V.  C. 

Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Will  I..  Finch,  V.  C. 

Ohio,  Cleveland,  H.  E.  Gresham,  V.  C 

Ore.,  Portland.  T   E.  Ersklne,  C.  (1) 

Pa  ,  Philadelphia.  Chas.  A.  S.  Perceval.  C  G.  (2) 

Pa.,  Pittsburgh,  Chas  E.  F.  Childers,  C. 

P.  I.  Manila,  J.  B.  Rentiers,  C.  G 

P.  I.,  Cebu,  J.  T.  R.  Knowles,  V.  C. 

P.  R.,  San  Juan,  E.  M.  de  Garston,  C. 

R.  I.,  Providence.  H.  J.  C.  Dubois,  V.  C. 
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S.  C  ,  Charleston,  Alexander  Harkness,  V.  C. 

Tex.,  Galveston, ,    (3) 

Tutuila,  Samoa,  Thomas  Trood,  Act.  V.  C 

Va  ,  Norfolk,  Wm.  M.  Royds,  V.  C. 

Va.,  Richmond,  Arthur  Ponsonby  Wllmer,  V.  C. 

Wash.,  Seattle,  Bernard  PeUy,  C. 

Wash.,  Tacoma,  Chas.  E.  L.  Agassiz,  V.  C. 

GREECE. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Chas.  S.  Wheeler  (in  charge). 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  K.  Vasardakis,  C  G. 

111.,  Chicago,  Nickolaos  Salopoulos,  C. 

Mass.,  Boston,  Demosthenis  Tlmagenis,  C.  G.(ff) 

Mo.,  St.  Louis,  H.  M.  Pesmazoglou  (in  charge). 

Mont.,  Butte,  Th.  Staikos  (in  charge).  (4) 

Neb.,  Omaha,  John  Latenser,  C. 

N.  C,  Wilmington,  D.  Vaflades,  V.  C. 

Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Geo.  Vilara  (in  charge).  (5) 

Tenn  ,  Nashville, ,  V.  C. 

Wash.,  Seattle,  Chrlsto  Lilliopoulos,  C.  (6) 

GUATEMALA. 

Ala  ,  Mobile,  GulUenno  Valenzuela,  C. 
Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Juan  P.  Matute,  C.  G. 
Fla  ,  Pensacola,  Vlncente  J.  Vidal,  Hon.  V.  C. 

111.,  Chicago. ,  C.  G. 

Kan  ,  Kansas  City,  Edwin  R.  Heath,  Hon  C. 

Ky  ,  Louisville,  S.  M.  Crawford.  Hon.  C. 

La  ,  New  Orleans,  Manuel  M.  Saenz,  C.  G. 

Md.,  Baltimore,  C.  M.  Stewart,  Jr.,  Hon.  C.  G. 

Mass  ,  Boston,  A.  C.  Garcia,  C. 

Miss  ,  Gulfport,  B.  Richards,  V.  C. 

Mo..  St.  Louis,  L.  D.  Kingsland,  Hon.  C.  G. 

N.  J.,  Jersey  City,  Virgllio  R.  Beteta,  C.  G. 

Pa  ,  Philadelphia,  Dudley  Bartlett,  Hon.  C. 

P.  R  ,  San  Juan,  Carlos  Vere,  C. 

R.  I.,  Providence,  E.  G.  Kelton,  C. 

Tex.,  Galveston,  J.  Merrow,  Hon.  C. 

Wash.,  Seattle,  — ■ ,  C 

HAYTI. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  D.  L.  Philippe,  C  (7) 
Mass  ,  Boston,  B.  Preston  Clark,  C. 
P  R  ,  Mayaguez,  Adolto  StefTens,  Hon.  O- 
P.  R.,  San  Juan,  Chas.  Vere,  C. 

HONDURAS. 

Ala  ,  Mobile.  Leopoldo  Cordova.  Jr.,  C. 

Cal  ,  San  Francisco,  Timoteo  Miralda,  C.  G, 

D.  C,  Washington,  Alan  O.  Clephane,  C. 

Fla  ,  Jacksonville.  James  Easterby,  V.  C. 

Fla  ,  Tampa,  A.  L.  Galeano.  Hon.  C. 

111.,  Chicago,  J.  B.  Balleras,  Hon.  C. 

Ky  ,  Louisville,  E.  B.  Coffey,  Hon.  C. 

La.,  New  Orleans,  Celeo  Davila,  C.  G. 

Mass.,  Boston,  J.  H.  Emslle,  Hon  C. 

Mo  ,  Kansas  City,  Gabriel  M.  Hernandez,  Hon.  C. 

Mo.,  St.  Ixiuis,  L.  D.  Kingsland,  C.  G. 

Ohio,  Cincinnati, ,  V.  C. 

Tex.,  Galveston,  H.  H.  Haines,  Hon.  C. 
Va.,  Newport  News,  A.  W.  Duckett,  Hon.  C. 

ITALY. 

Cal ,  I>os  Angeles,  Giovanni  Pluma,  C.  A. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Chevalier  F.  Daneo,  C.  (8) 

Col.,  Denver,  Chevalier  Orestes  de  Vella,  C.  (g) 

Ct.,  New  Haven,  Pasquale  de  Cicco,  C.  A. 

Del  ,  Wilmington,  Giuseppe  De  Stefano.  C.  A. 

D.  C.  Washington,  Emanuele  Fronani  (in  charge). 

Fla  ,  Tampa,  Raffaele  Angelo  Scotti,  C.  A. 

Ga.,  Savannah,  Mose  Caflero,  C.  A. 

Hawaii,  Honolulu,  G-  H.  Phlpps  (in  charge). 

Ill  ,  Chicago,  Giulio  Bolognesi,  C^  (9) 

111..  Springfield,  Giovanni  Maria  Picco,  C.  A. 

Ind.,  Clinton,  Annibale  Salarogllo,  C.  A. 

Kan.,  Frontenac.  Raflaele  Purgatorlo,  C.  A. 

Ky.,  Xjouisville,  Giuseppe  Cuneo,  C.  A. 

La.,  New  Orleans,  Chevalier  G.  Gentile,  C.  (10) 

Me.,  Portland,  Vervena  Gaspare,  C.  A. 

Md  ,  Baltimore,  Giovanni  Schlaftlno,  C.  A. 

Mass  ,  Boston,  Gustav  Di  Rosa,  C.  *♦ 

Mich.,  Detroit,  C.  Pietro  Cardlello,  C.  A. 

Minn.,  Duluth.  Attelio  CastigUano,  C.  A. 

Minn  ,  St.  Paul,  Vlncenzo  Gialloretl,  C.  A. 

Miss  ,  Gulfport,  Mine  E.  Fiaggio,  C.  A. 

Mo.,  St.  Louis,  Alessandro  Brolettl,  C.  A. 

Mont ,  Butte,  Carlo  Trucano,  C.  A. 

Neb.,  Omaba,  Antonio  Venuto,  C.  A. 

N.  J.,  Newark,  Euplio  Conoscentl,  C.  A. 

N.  J.,  Trenton,  Felice  Ronca,  C.  A. 

N.  M.,  Albuquerque,  C.  Mellnl,  C.  A. 

N.  Y.,  Albany,  Germano  P.  Baccelll,  C.  A. 

N.  Y.,  Buffalo,  Michele  Cabonl,  C.  A. 

N.  Y  ,  Rochester,  Cesare  Sconfletti,  C.  A. 


Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Carlo  Glnocchlo,  C.  A. 

Ohio,  Cleveland,  Nicola  Cerrl,  C.  A. 

Okla  ,  McAlester,  Giovanni  B.  Tua,  C.  A. 

Ore  ,  Portland,  Carlo  Vlestti,  C.  A. 

Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Gaetano  Poccardl,  O. 

Pa.,  Pittsburgh,  G   Natall,  Act.  V.  C. 

P.  I.,  Manila,  J.  B.  Rentiers  (In  charge). 

P.  R  ,  San  Juan,  Ales-sandro  Bozzo,  C. 

R.  I  ,  Providence,  Mariano  Vervena,  C.  A. 

S.  C.  Charleston,  Carlo  BottlgUero,  C.  A.  (C) 

Tenn.,  Memphis,  G.  Galella  (In  charge). 

Tex  ,  Galveston,  C.  Nlcollni,  C  A. 

Va  ,  Norfolk.  Arturo  Parati,  C.  A. 

Va.,  Richmond,  C  Verta,  C.  A. 

Wash.,  Seattle,  G.  V   dl  Campalto,  C.  (1) 

W.  Va  ,  Clarksburg,  Chevalier  T   Lucci,  C.  A. 

Wis  ,  Milwaukee,  Arminio  Conte,  C.  A. 

J.^PAN. 

Ala  ,  Mobile,  Wm  P.  Hutchison,  Hon.  C. 

Cal  ,  San  Francisco,  Yasutaro  Numano,  Act.  C.  G.. 

Col.,  Denver,  A.  L.  Bennett,  Hon   C 

Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Hachlro  Arita,  Act.  C.  G. 

Ill  ,  Chicago,  Saburo  Kurusu,  C    (11) 

La.,  New  Orleans,  John  Walker  Phillips,  Hon.  C. 

Mo  ,  St.  Louis,  J.  E   Smith,  Hon.  C 

Ore.,  Portland,  Kyo  Kumasoki,  C. 

Pa.,  Philadelphia,  J.  F  McFadden,  Hon.  C. 

P.  I.,  Manila,  Tsunezo  Suglmura,  C 

Tex.,  Galveston,  J.  H.  Langbehn,  Hon.  C. 

Wash.,  Seattle,  Sellchi  Takahashl,  C.  (12) 

LIBERIA. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Geo.  W.  Lovejoy,  C. 
Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Oscar  Hudson,  C. 
Md.,  Baltimore,  Ernest  Lyon.  C.  G. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  L.  H   Reynolds,  V.  C. 
Mo.,  St.  Louis,  Hutchins  Inge,  C. 
N.  J..  Jersey  City,  Albert  W.  Minick,  C.  V. 
Pa..  Philadelphia,  Thomas  J.  Hunt,  C. 
P.  I.,  Manila,  R.  Summers,  C. 
Tex.,  Galveston,  J.  R.  Gibson,  C. 

MEXICO. 

No  representation  shown  in  ofBclal  list. 

MONACO. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Ray  P.  Saffold,  C. 

MONTENEGRO. 

Montenegrin  Interests  in  the  United  States  are^ 
Intrusted  to  the  consular  ofiBcera  of  Russia  In  the.- 
United  States. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  L.  Donald,  V.  C. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  F.  J.  Zeehandelaar,  V.  C.  (J) 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  H.  A.  Van  C.  Torchlana,  C.  G.(13)' 

Fla.,  Jacksonville, ,  V.  C. 

Fla.,  Pensacola,  J.  W.  Boellaard,  V.  C. 

Ga.,  Savannah,  H.  R.  Jolles,  C.  (14) 

Hawaii,  Honolulu,  H.  M.  von  Holt.  C. 

111.,  Chicago.  J.  Vennema,  C.  G.,  (15) 

La.,  New  Orleans,  W.  J.  Hammond,  C.  (16) 

Md.,  Baltimore,  R.  H.  Mottu,  C   (17) 

Mass  ,  Boston,  C.  C.  Dasey,  C.  (yy) 

Mich  ,  Grand  Rapids,  Jacob  Steketee,  C.  (bb) 

Minn  ,  Minneapolis,  A.  Eenkema,  V.  C. 

Miss.,  Gulfport,  J.  W.  Corry,  V.  C 

Mo.,  St.  Louis,  J.  J.  Houwink  (in  charge),  (h) 

Ohio,  Cleveland.  P.  Plantlnga,  C.  (i) 

Ore  ,  Portland.  O  Berghuis-Krak,  V.  C. 

Pa.,  Philadelphia,  J.  Ellas,  C. 

P.  1.,  Manila,  P.  K.  A.  M.  Van  Embden,  C. 

P.  R.,  San  Juan,  Albert  E.  Lee,  C. 

Tex.,  Galveston,  O.  8.  Flint,  C. 

Va.,  Norfolk,  Barton  Myers,  V.  C.  (c) 

Wash.,  Seattle,  J.  C.  J.  Kempees,  V.  C. 

NICARAGUA. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  M.  A.  Saballos,  C. 

(3al.,  San  Francisco,  Alejandro  Canton,  C.  G. 

III.,  Chicago,  B.  Singer,  C. 

Kan.,  Kansas  City,  E   R.  Heath,  C.  G. 

La.,  New  Orleans,  Clarence  A.  Burghelm,  C.  G.  (j)> 

Mo  ,  Kansas  City,  Willis  Wood,  C. 

Mo.,  St.  Louis,  R.  J.  Gutierrez,  C.  G. 

Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Lorenzo  G.  Potter,  C.  G. 

P.  I.,  Manila,  T.  E.  Lacayo,  C.  G. 

Va.,  Norfolk,  Chas.  M.  Bamett,  C. 

NORWAY. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Louis  Donald.  V   C. 

Alaska,  Nome,  Gudbrand  J.  Lomen,  V.  O. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  G.  M.  Ottls,  V.  C. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Andreas  BJOlstad,  Act.  C.  (18)i 

Col.,  Denver,  Viggo  E.  Baerresen.  V.  C. 
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H.  C,  Washington. 


,  V.  C. 


Fla.,  Jacksonville,  Walter  Mucklow,  V.  C. 
Fla.,  Key  West,  Wm.  J.  H.  Taylor,  V.  C. 
Fla.,  Tampa,  Barton  H.  Smith,  V.  C. 
Ga.,  Savannah,  Elnar  S.  Trosdahl,  V.  C. 
Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Lowe  M.  Vetlesen,  C. 
111.,  Chicago.  Oscar  H.  Haugan,  C.  (19) 
Iowa.  Decorah,  Johannes  B.  Wist,  V.  C. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  A.  F..  Ugland,  V.  C. 
Me.,  Portland,  Percy  Flrmln  Keating,  V.  C. 
Md.,  Baltimore,  A.  F.  Sidebotham,  V.  C. 
Mass.,  Boston,  Peter  Justin  Paasche,  V.  C. 
Minn  ,  St.  Paul,  Engebreth  H.  Hobe,  C.  (20) 
Miss  ,  Gulfport,  Olus  J.  Dedeaux,  V.  C. 
Mo.,  St.  Louis,  J.  G.  Borresen,  V.  C. 
Mont.,  Great  FalU,  I.  A.  H.  Stub,  V.  C. 
Neb.,  Omaha,  A.  L.  Undeland,  V.  C. 
N.  Y.,  Buffalo,  S.  T.  M.  B.  Kielland,  V.  C. 
N   C  ,  Wilmington,  Walter  Smallbones,  V.  C. 
N  Dak    Grand  Forks,  Halfdan  Bendeke,  V.  C 
Ohio,  Cleveland,  Chas.  F.  Taplln,  V.  C. 
Ore  ,  Portland,  E.  M.  Cederbergh,  V.  C. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Christian  Moe,  V.  C. 
P.  I..  Manila,  Harold  M.  Pitt,  C. 
P  R  ,  San  Juan,  Waldemar  E.  Lee,  C. 
S.  C,  Charieston,  C.  J.  Larsen,  V.  C. 
S.  Dak.,  Yankton,  Sigurd  O.  Hanger,  V.  C. 
Tex.,  Galveston,  J.  W.  Focke,  V.  C. 
Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Anton  H.  Boxrud,  V.  C. 
Va.,  Norfolk,  Aubrey  G.  Bailey.  V.  C. 
Wash.,  Seattle,  T.  S.  H.  Kolderup,  V.  C. 
Wash.,  Tacoma,  Ole  Granrud,  V.  C. 
Wis.,  Milwaukee,  Olof  I.  Rove,  V.  C. 

PANAMA. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Raul  A.  Alvarado,  C. 

Gal.,  San  Francisco,  Alejandro  Briceno,  O. 

Fla    Pensacola,  Leopoldo  J.  Castellanos,  Hon.  C. 

Ga.,  Atlanta,  Russell  Hopkins,  C. 

Hawaii,  Hllo,  R.  F.  Guard,  C. 

Hawaii,  Honolulu,  A.  Marquez,  Hon.  C. 

III.,  Chicago,  Antonio  Navarro  E.,  C. 

La.,  New  Orleans,  RodolJo  Perez,  C.  G. 

Md  ,  Baltimore,  James  F.  Ferguson,  V.  C. 

Mass  ,  Boston,  Arthur  P.  Gushing,  C. 

Miss.,  Gulfport,  Max  Rowland,  Hon.  C. 

Mo.,  Kansas  City,  Loren  O.  Booram,  C. 

Mo  ,  St.  Louis,  Ernesto  B.  FUslnger,  Hon.  C. 

Pa    Philadelphia,  Wilfred  H.  SchoH,  V.  C. 

P.  R.,  San  Juan,  Chas.  Vere,  C. 

Tex.,  Galveston,  A.  A.  Van  Alstyne,  C. 

Va.,  Norfolk,  J   D.  Leitch,  Hon.  C. 

Wash.,  Puget  Sound,  H.  S  Garfield,  V.  C. 

Wash.,  Seattle,  Adolfo  Bracons,  Hon.  C. 

PARAGUAY. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Elliot  G.  Rickarby,  V.  C. 
Cal  ,  San  Francisco,  Eustorjio  Calderon,  C. 
Del.,  Wilmington,  A.  L.  Demorest,  V.  C. 

D.  C,  Washington, ,  C.  G. 

III.,  Chicago,  Alberto  W.  Holmes,  C. 
Ind.,  Indianapolis,  Chas.  B.  CofBn,  V.  O. 
Mass.,  Boston,  Harold  A.  Meyer,  C. 
Mich.,  Detroit,  Juan  Walker,  V.  C. 
Mo.,  Kansas  City,  F   L.  Philips,  V.  C. 
Mo.,  St.  Louis,  J.  E.  Brock,  V.  C. 
N.  J.,  Newark,  James  A   Coe,  V.  C. 

N.  J.,  Trenton,  — — — ,  V.  C. 

N.  Y.,  Buffalo,  A.  J.  Miller  V.  C. 

N   Y.,  Rochester,  John  M.  Ives,  V.  C 

Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Irwin  F.  Westhelmer,  V.  C. 

Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Rodman  Wanamaker,  C.  G.  (k) 

P  R..  San  Juan,  Manuel  Fernandez  Juncos,  C. 

Va.,  Richmond,  M.  D.  Hoge,  V.  C. 

PERSIA. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Harry  T.  Moore,  Hon.  C. 
III.,  Chicago,  Sargis  Y.  Baaba,  Hon.  V.  C. 
Mo.,  St.  Louis,  Milton  Seropyan,  V.  C. 
N.  J.,  Jersey  City,  Alphonse  Rutls,  C.  G. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  H.  H.  PakradoonI,  V.  C. 

PERU. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Chas.  H.  Brown  Hon.  V.  C. 
Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Enrique  Grau,  C. 
Fla.,  Pensacola,  I   J.  Diaa,  Hon.  V.  C. 
Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Bruce  Cartwright,  Jr.,  C. 
HI.,  Chicago,  Hiram  Sllfer,  Hon.  C. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  Carlos  F.  y  Ayulo,  C. 
Md.,  Baltimore  0.  G.  H.  E.  Kehrhahn,  C. 
Mass.,  Boston,  E.  C.  Andres,  C. 
Mo.,  St.  Louis,  C.  H.  Wetmore,  C. 
N.  Y..  Buflalo.  E.  R.  de  Money,  Hon.  C. 


Ohio,  Toledo,  C.  S.  Rowley,  C. 

Ore.,  Portland,  Carlos  Barreto,  C. 

Pa.  Philadelphia,  W.  H.  Schoff,  Hon.  C. 

P.  I.,  Manila,  A.  M.  Barreto,  C. 

P.  R.,  San  Juan,  R.  Loubrlel  Cueto,  Hon.  C. 

S.  C,  Charleston, ,  C.  (21) 

Va.,  Norfolk,  E.  J.  Rudgard  WIgg,  V.  C. 
Wash.,  Port  Townsend,  F.  A.  Bartlett,  C. 
Wash.,  Tacoma,  Luis  M.  Duarte,  C. 

PORTUGAL. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Slmao  Lopez  Ferrelra,  C. 

D.  C,  Washington, ,  V.  C. 

Fla.,  Pensacola,  Juan  L.  Borras,  V.  C. 

Ga.,  Brunswick,  Rosendo  Torres,  V.  C. 

Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Agnelo  L.  da  C.  Pessoa,  C.  G. 

111.,  Chicago,  S  C.  Simms,  V.  C. 

La.,  New  Orleans,  Lulz  da  Costa  Carvalho,  V.  C. 

Md.,  Baltimore,  Adelbert  W.  Mears,  V.  C. 

Mass.,  Boston,  Jorge  da  S.  D.  d'Almelda,  C.  (fl) 

Miss.,  Gulfport,  John  Paoly  V.  C. 

Pa.,  Philadelphia,  J.  J.  de  Macedo,  Jr.,  V.  C. 

P.  I.,  Manila,  Daniel  R.  Williams,  C. 

P.  R.,  San  Juan,  Jose  Maria  Lomba,  C. 

Va.,  Norfolk,  James  Haughton,  V.  C. 

RUSSIA. 

Alaska,  Nome,  N.  Bogoyavlensky,  C.  G.  (22) 
Ala.,  Mobile,  Murray  Wheeler,  V.  C. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco, ,  C.  G.  (23) 

Fla.,  Pensacola,  Fannin  Chlpley,  V.  C. 
Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Auguste  Marques,  V.  C. 
111.,  Chicago,  Antoine  Wolff,  C.  G.  (24) 
Md.,  Baltimore.  Chas.  Fawcett,  V.  C. 
Mass.,  Boston,  Joseph  A.  Conry,  C. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  William  R.  Tucker,  C. 
Pa.,  Pittsburgh,  Chrisiophe  Krlstl,  C.  (25) 

Tex.,  Galveston, ,  V.  C. 

Wash.,  Seattle,  N.  Bogoyavlensky,  C.  (26) 

SALVADOR. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Encarnacion  Mejla,  C  G. 

111.,  Chicago,  B.  Singer,  Hon.  C. 

La.,  New  Orleans,  Lamar  C.  Qulntero,  Hon.  C. 

SIAM. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  H.  G.  W.  Dlnkelsplel,  C. 
111.,  Chicago,  Mllward  Adams,  C. 

SPAIN. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Juan  L.  y  Marti,  Hon.  V.  C. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  de  S.  y  Cologan,  C.  (s)  (27) 

Fla.,  Tampa,  A.  N.  y  Casas,  Hon.  V.  C. 

Ga.,  Savannah,  Javier  E.  y  Borrell,  Hon.  V.  C. 

Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Luis  Guillen  y  Gil,  C. 

m.,  Chicago,  Berthold  Singer,  Hon.  V.  C. 

La.,  New  Orleans,  Alejandro  B.  y  Rodrtgo,  C.  (29) 

Me.,  Portland,  C.  R.  Burr,  Hon.  V.  C. 

Md.,  Baltimore, — ,  Hon.  V.  C.  (qq) 

Mass.,  Boston,  P.  M.  de  Almeida,  Hon.  V.  C. 

Miss  ,  Gulfport,  A.  C.  Aldecoa,  Hon.  V   C. 

Mo.,  St.  Louis,  James  Arbuckle,  Hon.  V.  C. 

Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Horatio  C.  Newcomb,  Hon.  V.  C.  (d) 

P.  I.,  Manila,  G.  L.  y  Roquer,  C.  G. 

P.  R  ,  San  Juan,  Emillo  de  Motta  y  Ortiz,  C. 

S.  C,  Charleston,  Chas.  F.  Mlddleton,  Hon.  V.  C. 

Tex.,  Galveston,  A.  S.  de  la  S.  y  F.  de  la  Puente, 

Hon.  V.  C. 
Va.,  Norfolk,  Arthur  C.  Humphrie,s,  Hon.  V.  C. 

SWEDEN. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Harold  Green  Grimley,  V.  C. 

Alaska,  Nome,  Eric  W.  Carleton,  V.  C. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  William  Matson,  C.  (30) 

Col.,  Denver,  Walter  A.  Peterson,  V.  C. 

Fla.,  Pensacola,  C.  McKenzle-Oertlng,  V.  C. 

Ga.,  Savannah,  Andrew  John  Rltch,  V.  C. 

Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Geo.  F.  Rodiek,  C. 

III.,  Chicago,  Carl  G.  Puke,  C.  (31) 

Iowa,  Sioux  City,  Gustavus  N.  Swan,  V.  C. 

La.,  New  Orleans,  Gustaf  R.  Westfeldt,  Jr.,  V.  C. 

Md.,  Baltimore,  P.  G.  L.  Hilken,  V.  C. 

Mass.,  Boston,  Blrger  G.  Adolf  Rosentwlst,  V.  C. 

Mich.,  Grand  Haven,  D.  F.  Pagelson,  V.  C. 

Minn.,  Minneapolis,  Carl  E.  Wallerstedt,  C.  (ww) 

Mo.,  Kansas  City,  A.  Hawkinson,  V.  C. 

Mont.,  Missoula,  John  Dahlgren,  V.  C. 

Neb.,  Omaha,  Peter  A.  Edqulst,  V.  C. 

N.  Y.,  Jamestown,  Carl  Alfred  Okerllnd,  V.  C. 

N.  Dak.,  Grand  Forks,  Andrew  I.  Wldlund.  V.  C. 

Ohio,  Cleveland,  L.  L.  Malm,  V.  C. 

Ore.,  Portland,  E.  V.  LideU,  V.  C. 

Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Marcel  Alonzo  Vlti,  V.  C. 

P.  I.,  Manila,  Herman  Forst,  C. 

r'.  R..  Ponce.  M.  K.  Wllhelm  Heine,  V.  O. 
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P.  K.,  San  Juan,  J.  F  von  V.  Schomburg,  C. 
Tex.,  Galveston,  L.  A.  Adoue,  V.  C. 
Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Oscar  W.  Carlson,  V.  C. 
Va.,  Norfolk,  Henning  Fernstrom,  V.  C. 
Wash..  Seattle,  Andrew  Chilberg,  V.  C. 
Wis  ,  Madison, ,  V.  C. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  John  Freuler,  C.  (x) 
Col.,  Denver,  Paul  Weiss.  C.  (mm) 
111  ,  Chicago,  Arnold  Hollnger,  C.  (32) 
La.,  New  Orleans,  Eralle  Hohn,  C    (1) 
Minn.,  St.  Paul,  Alfred  Karlen,  C.  (33) 
Mo.,  St.  Louis.  John  J.  Meyer,  C    (ra) 
Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Edmund  Luthy,  C 
Ore.,  Portland,  Albrecht  StreifT,  C.  (U 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Chas.  Vuilleumier,  C.  (n) 
P.  I.,  Manila,  Otto  Gniir,  C. 
Tex.,  Galveston,  Ulrich  MuUer,  C.  (o) 
Wash.,  Seattle,  S.  J.  Wetrick,  C.  (hh) 
Wash  .  Tacoma,  J.  M.  Thiirlnger,  V.  C. 

TURKEY. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Maurice  Hall,  Hon.  C. 
III.,  Chicago,  Norris  Henrotln,  Act.  C.  G. 

Mass  .Boston, ,  C.  G. 

P.  I.,  Manila,  Franz  K.  Zltelmann  (in  charge). 

URUGUAY. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  J.  L.  Marty,  V.  C. 


(u) 


Cal  ,  San  Francisco,  O.  M   Goldaracena,  C. 

Fla.,  Jacksonville  and  Fernandina.  Salomon  Brash,  C. 

Ga  ,  Savannah,  Ramon  Esteve,  C. 

HI.,  Chicago,  Rodolfo  C.  Llebrecht.  C. 

La.,  New  Orleans.  Rafael  Marin,  V.  C. 

Md.,  Baltirao'-e,  Leonce  Rablllon,  C. 

Mass.,  Boston, ■,  C. 

Me.,  Portland,  Jas  E.  Marret,  C. 

Miss  ,  Pascagoula,  Manuel  L.  Ros.,  V.  C. 

Mo..  Kansafl  City,  G   M.  Hernandez,  V  C. 

N.  Y.,  Albany,  G   A.  Saxton,  V.  C. 

Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Rodman  Wanamaker,  C. 

P   R.,  Ponce,  Carlos  Armstrong.  V.  C. 

P.  R.,  San  Juan,  M   M.  Morales,  C. 

Tex.,  Galveston,  Enrique  Schroeder,  V.  C. 

Va.,  Norfolk,  A.  G   Bailey,  V.  C. 

Wash.,  Seattle,  D.  B.  R.  Anderson,  V.  C. 

VENEZUELA. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  T.  G.  McGonlgal.  Hon.  C. 
Cal.,  San  Francisco,  J.  I..  Eastland,  C. 
Fla.,  Jacksonville,  J  Y.  Munoz,  Hon.  C. 
111.,  Chicago.  Blaine  J   Brickwood.  Hon.  C. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  Juan  Argote,  Hon   C. 
Mo.,  St.  Louis,  J  G   Arbuckle,  Hon   G. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  H.  M    Iragorrl,  C. 
P.  R.,  San  Juan,  Bemabe  P.  Alamo,  C. 
Wash.,  Seattle,  Luis  A.  Santander,  Hon.  C. 


Reference  Marks — (*)  Also  for  Mich  ,  except  counties  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vice-Consulate 
at  St.  Paul;  (t)  also  for  Ky.,  Tenn  ,  and  several  counties  in  Va.;  (t)  also  for  Ariz.;  (§)  for  Ark.,  Col.,  Iowa, 
Kan.,  La.,  Minn  ,  Miss.,  Mo.,  Neb.,  N.  Mex.,  N.  Dak.,  Okla.,  S.  Dak  ,  Tex.,  Wyo  ;  (»•)  also  for  Me.,  N.  H.,  Vt.; 
(tt)  also  for  Md  ,  Va.,  W.  Va.;  (tt)  Also  for  Idaho;  (§§)  also  for  Ala.,  Fla  ,  La.,  Miss.;  (a)  for  Cal.,  Nev., 
Ore.,  Wash  ;  (b)  for  Ariz.,  Col.,  Idaho,  Mont.,  N.  Mex.  Utah,  Wyo.;  (c)  also  for  N.  C;  (d)  also  for  Del.; 
(e>  also  for  N.  Dak.,  S.  Dak.,  Neb  ;  (f)  also  for  Okla.;  (g)  for  Col  ,  Utah,  Wyo  ,  Kan  ,  Neb.,  N.  Dak  ,  S. 
Dak.,  Okla.,  N.  Mex  ;  (h)  also  for  Ark.,  Col  ,  Iowa,  Kan.,  Ky.,  N.  Mex.,  Okla.,  Tenn  ,  Utah  ;  (i)  also  for 
Ind.;  (j)  also  for  Ala.,  Fla,  La,  MLss.,  Tex.;  (k)  also  for  Del  ,  111.,  Ind.,  Mich.,  Mo.,  N.  J.,  Ohio,  Wis.; 

(I)  also  for  Ala.,  Ark.,  Fla.,  Ga.,  N.  C,  S.  C,  Miss.;  (m)  also  for  Kan.,  Neb.,  and  Southern  III.;  (n)  also 
for  N.  J.,  Del  ;  (o)  also  for  Okla.;  (p)  for  111  ,  Ind.,  la..  Neb.,  and  other  counties  in  Wis  not  included  in  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  consulate  at  St.  Paul;  (q)  for  Ala  ,  La  ,  Miss.;  (r)  for  Ark.,  Kan.,  Mo.,  Okla  ;  (s)  for 
Cal  ,  Idaho,  Mont.,  Nev.,  Ore  ,  Utah,  Wash.,  Alaska,  Ariz..  Hawaii;  (t)  for  Col  ,  N  Mex  ,  Wyo.;  (u)  also 
for  Ind.,  Ky.,  Tenn.;  (v)  also  for  Ohio,  Tenn.;  (w)  for  Me  ,  Mass.,  N  H  ;  (x)  also  for  Nev.;  (y)  for  Ga., 
S.  C  ;  (z)  for  Minn  ,  N.  Dak.,  S.  Dak.;  (aa)  also  for  W.  Va.;  (bb)  also  for  Minn  ;  (cc)  also  for  Me.,  N.  H., 
R.  I.;  (dd)  also  for  Alaska,  Ariz.,  Cal.,  Idaho,  Nev.,  Ore,  Wash.;  (ee)  also  for  Ala.,  Ark.,  Fla.,  La.,  Miss., 
N.  Mex  ,  Okla.,  Tex  ;  (ff)  also  for  Ct  ,  Me  ,  N.  H.,  R.  I.,  Vt.;  (gg)  also  for  S.  Dak.;  (hh)  also  for  Alaska; 

(II)  also  for  Ariz.,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Nev.,  Ore  ,  Utah;  (jj)  also  for  Col.,  Ind.,  Iowa.,  Kan,  Ky  ,  Mich  ,  Minn., 
Mo.,  Mont  ,  Neb.,  N.  Dak.,  Ohio,  S  Dak  ,  Wis.,  Wyo.;  (kk)  also  for  Ala  ,  Ark  ,  Fla  ,  Ga  ,  La.,  Miss.,  N. 
Mex.,  Okla  ,  Tenn.;  (1!)  also  for  Nev.;  (mm)  also  for  Ariz.,  N.  Mex.,  Utah;  (nn)  abo  for  Ala.,  Fla  ,  N.  C, 
S.  C  ,  Tenn;  (oo)  also  for  Iowa,  Mich.,  Neb.,  Wis.;  (pp)  also  for  Miss  ,  Tex.;  (qq)  also  for  D.  C;  (rr)  also 
for  Ariz  ,  Nev  ,  Utah;  (ss)  also  for  N  Dak.,  S.  Dak  ;  (tt)  also  for  Ark.,  Kan  ,  Mo.,  Okla.;  (uu)  also  for  Ind., 
Ky.,  Ohio,  W.  Va.;  (vv)  also  for  Ind.,  Iowa,  Mich.,  Minn  ,  Neb.,  N.  Dak.,  S.  Dak.,  Wis.,  Wyo.;  (ww)  also 
for  Col.,  Mont.,  Neb.,  N.  Mex.,  N.  Dak.,  S.  Dak.,  Wyo.;  (xx)  also  for  Ala.,  Idaho,  Mont.,  Ore.,  W^sh.; 
(yy)  also  for  Me.,  Mass.,  N.  H.,  R.  I.,  Vt.;  (zz)  also  for  Ark..  Col.,  Kan  ,  Ky.,  Okla.,  Tenn  ,  and  E.  St.  Louis, 
111.;  (1)  also  for  Alaska,  Idaho,  Mont.,  Ore.,  Wash.;  (2)  also  for  Del.,  Ohio;  (3)  also  for  N  Mex.;  (4)  also 
for  Utah;  (5)  also  for  Md  ,  Va  ;  (6)  also  for  Alaska,  Ore  ;  (7)  Consul  also  at  Galveston  and  New  Orleans; 
(8)  also  for  Alaska,  Ariz.,  Nev.;  (9)  also  for  Ind  ,  Iowa.  Ky.,  Mich.,  Mo,  Ohio,  Wis.;  (10)  also  for  Ala., 
Ark.,  Fla  ,  Miss  ,  Tenn.,  Tex.;  (II)  also  for  Ala.,  Ark.,  Ind.,  Iowa.,  Kan.,  Ky  ,  La.,  Mich  ,  Minn.,  Miss., 
Mo.,  Neb.,  N  Dak.,  Ohio,  Okla.,  S.  Dak.,  Tenn.,  Tex  ,  Wis;  (12)  also  for  Alaska,  Mont.,  and  several  counties 
In  Idaho;  (13)  also  for  Ala  ,  Ariz  ,  Nev,,  Ore.,  Wash.;  (14)  also  for  S  C  and  Fla.  ea-stof  Appalachlcola  River; 
(15)  also  for  Idaho,  Mont  ,  Neb.,  N.  Dak..  S.  Dak.,  Wis.,  Wyo;  (16)  also  for  Ala.  and  Fla  west  of  Appala- 
chlcola River,  Miss.;  (17)  also  for  Del.,  W.  Va.;  (18)  also  for  Ariz.,  Nev.,  N.  Mex.,  Ore.,  Wash.,  Alaska; 
(19)  also  for  Ind.,  Mich.;  (20)  also  for  Idaho,  Iowa,  Mont.,  N  Dak.,  S.  Dak.,  Wis.,  Wyo  ;  (21)  also  for 
N.  C,  Tenn  ;  (22)  also  at  Seattle;  (23)  also  for  Ariz.,  Col.,  Nev.,  N.  Mex.,  Utah,  Hawaii;  (24)  also  for  Ind., 
Iowa,  Kan.,  Mich.,  Minn  ,  Mo  ,  Neb.,  N.  Dak..  Okla  ,  S.  Dak.,  Wis.;  (25)  also  for  D.  C,  Ky.,  Md.,  Ohio, 
Pa.,  Tenn.,  Va.,  W.  Va  ;  (26)  also  for  Alaska,  Idaho,  Mont.,  Ore.,  Wyo.;  (27)  also  for  Wyo  ;  (28)  also  for 
Ky.,  N.  C,  S.  C,  Tenn.;  (29)  also  for  Ark.,  Col  ,  Kan.,  N  Mex.,  Okla.:  (30)  also  for  Alaska,  Ariz.,  Idaho, 
Nev.,  Ore.,  Utah,  Wash.;  (31)  also  for  Ark.,  Ind  ,  Iowa,  Kan.,  Mich.,  Mo.,  Ohio,  Okla.,  Wis.;  (32)  also  for 
Iowa,  Mich.,  Wis.;  (33)  also  for  Mont ,  N    Dak  ,  S.  Dak  ,  Wyo 


MILITARY    ORDER    OF    THE    CARABAO. 

A  military  organization  composed  of  those  officers  of  the  United  States  Volunteer  or  Regular 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Philippine  Scouts,  or  as  a  Naval  cadet  or  midshipman,  or  as  acting  as- 
sistant surgeon,  contract  surgeon,  contract  dental  surgeon,  or  any  person  who  served  as  an  enlisted 
man  In  the  United  States  Army,  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  and  subsequently  received  a  commission  for 
appointment  in  any  of  the  above  named  classes,  and  accredited  war  correspondents  who  served  In 
the  Philippine  Islands  between  May  1,  1898  and  July  4,  1902.  Members  of  the  order  are  known 
as  Carabao.  The  oldest  lineal  male  descendant  of  a  Carabao  is  eligible  for  membership.  The 
order  is  composed  of  a  main  body  at  Washington,  known  as  the  Main  Corral,  and  branches  in  Manila,  P.  I.; 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

The  order  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  a  high  standard  of  military  and  social  duty 
and  to  perpetuate  the  memories  and  associations  of  military  service  In  the  Philippines  during  the 
early  days  of  American  occupation.  The  origin  of  the  order  grew  out  of  an  idea  conceived  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Officers'  Club  in  Manila  shortly  after  the  return  of  troops  from  China  in  1900.  The 
name  was  suggested  by  Major  George  L.  Byram,  United  States  Army,  In  recognition  of  the  services 
rendered  to  the  American  forces  by  the  faithful  carabao,  the  principal  beast  of  burden  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. The  emblem  of  the  order  is  a  carabao's  head  on  a  pendant.  The  officers  of  the  Main 
Corral  are  elected  each  year. 

Officers  of  the  Main  Corral;  Grand  Paramovnt  Carabao  {National  Commander) — Admiral  Thomas  B. 
Howard,  U.  S  N.  Grand  Patriarch  of  the  Herd  (National  Vice-President) — Major-Gen.  James  B.  Aleshlre, 
U.  S.  A.  Grand  Lead  and  Wheel  Carabao  (National  Secretary  and  Treaszirer)- — -Major  Joseph  M.  Heller, 
U   S.  v.,  the  Marlborough,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Diplomatic  Intercourse. 


Biplomatic  KnUtcourse. 


All  representatives  not  otberwise  designated  bore  the  title  of  minister  plenipotentiary  or  envoy 
extraordinary  or  both. 

RUSSIA. 

UNITED  STATES  MINISTEliS  AND  AMBASSADORS  TO  RUSSIA. 


Presidents. 

Represeittatives. 

SUtes. 

Date* 

Pkesidents. 

Reiiresentatives. 

States. 

Dale.* 

Madfson 

John  ijuincy  Adams 

Levett   Harris,  ch.  d'aS 

William  Plnkney 

George  W.  Campbell 

Mass. .. 

Pa 

Md 

Tenn... 
S.  C... 

Va.  .!!! 
Pa 

11 
II 

N.  Y."! 

Ky 

Ct..   ... 
Ala..  .. 
Tenn . . . 
Ct..    ... 
S.O.... 
Me 

Ky 

Pa 

N.  y.... 
Ky 

Pa 

1809 
1814 
1816 
1818 
1820 
1820 
1830 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1837 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1846 
1848 
1850 
1853 
18S8 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1862 
1863 
1869 

Grant 

II 

II 

II 
Hayes 

"  &  Uarfi'd 
Arthui 

Cleveland.  .   . 
B  Harrison.  . 

Cleveland.  ... 
McKinley 

11 
Roosevalt  .... 

i< 
II 

Taft ','.'.'. 

.lames  L.  Orr 

S.C.... 

Ct 

N.  Y.... 

Pa 

N._Y.... 

ind.!';; 

N.  Y.... 
La 

Ohio.... 
Mich... 

HI 

Pa 

N.  Y.'.i. 
Ark.... 
Mo 

Pa.'..'.'!! 

HI  .!!!' 
Mass... 
Mass. . . 
D.C.  .. 
Mass.  . . 
C:.l 

1872 
1873 

41 

Monroe 

Eugene  Schuyler,  ch.  d'aff.... 

George  H.  Uolter 

E.  W.  Slough  ton 

Wicliham  iTolfman,  ch,  d'aff., 
John  W.  Foster 

1874 
1675 

J.  Q.  AdamV.! 
JacKBoa  . . ., , 

Henry  Mlddlctoa 

John  Randolph 

James  Buchanan 

John  K.  Clay,  ch.  d'a£E 

William  WilliinB     

John  It.  Clay,  ch.  d'aff 

George  M.  Dallas  .    ....   .... 

W.  W.  Chew,  ch.  d'att 

Churchill  C.  Cambreleng 

Charles  S.  Todd  

1878 
1879 
1880 

1* 

Wlckham  Hoffman,  ch.  d'aff 
William  H.  Hunt 

1881 
1882 

Van  Buren.... 

«t 
Tyler  ....*.",'! 
Polk  

Alphonso  Taft.. 

George  V.  M.  Lothrop 

Lambert  Tree 

George  W.  Wurts,  ch.  d'aff... 

Charles  Emory  Smith 

Andrew  1).  White       

1884 
1885 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1892 

Ralph  J.  IngersoU 

Arthur  P.  Uagby 

Neil  S.  Brown     

Clifton  U.  Breckinridge 

Ethan  A.  Hitchcock 

1894 
1897 

Fillmore 

amb 

Charlemagne  Tower,  amb 

Robert  S.  McCormick,  amb... 
George  von  L.  Meyer,  amb  .. . 

John  W.  Riddle,  amb      

William  W.  Eockhill,  amb     . 

Cnrtis  Guild,  amb 

George  T.  Marye 

1898 

Pierce « 

Thomas  H.Seymour. 

1899 

Buchanan.  ... 

41 

Francis  W.  PlcUens    

John  Appleton 

Cassius  M.  Clay 

1899 
1902 
1905 

Simon  Cameron .............. 

1907 

41 

Bayard  Taylor 

Cassius  M.  Clay 

Andrew  G.  Curtin 

1909 

II 

Grant 

•4 

Wilson  ..!!!! 

1911 
1914 

RUSSIAN  MINISTERS  AND 

AMBASSADORS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Empbrors. 

Represen  tati  ves. 

Date.» 

1809 
1810 
1811 
1819 
1822 
1823 
1826 
1827 
1838 
1838 
1854 
1868 
1869 

Emperors. 

Representatives 

Date.» 

Alexander  1.. 

Andre  de  Daschkoff,  ch.  d'aff   

Alei.  II 

44 

«i        [ 

It 
.  (1 

Aiei.  iii.'!!!. 
II 

Nicholas  li!!! 
II 
II 
II 
It 

Alexander  fiorloff,  ch.  d'aff 

Baron  Henri  d'Offenberg 

Nicholas  de  Voigt,  ch.  d  aff.« 

1871 
1872 

1* 

Andre  de  Daschkoff 

Chevalier  Pierra  de  Poletlca 

1874 

(( 

Nicholas  Shishkin.    

Michel  Hartholomel 

Charles  de  Struve. 

1875 

(« 

George  EUisen,  ch.  d'aff..., 

Baron  de  Tuyll       -....     .... 

Baron  de  Maltitz,  ch.  d'aff 

Baron  de  Krudener    ....%.... 

George  Krehmer,  ch.   d'aff 

1880 
1882 

Nicholas  I.... 

Baron  Guetave  Schilling,  ch.  d'aff 

Prince  Cantacuzene 

1892 
1893 

(t 

II               II 
E.  de  Kotzebue 

1893 
1896 

Alex.  II  

Edward  de  Stoeckl 

Waldemar  Bodlsco,  ch.  d'aff 

Constant! ne  Catacazy ., 

Count  Caasinl,  ambassador 

B.nrou  Rosen,  amb;iasador 

George  Bakhmetleff 

1898 
1905 
1911 

**  Dat«  of  commiesion. 


AUSTRIA  AND  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

UNITED  STATES  MINISTERS  AND  AMBASSADORS  TO  AUSTRIA. 


Pbbsidsnts. 

Representatives. 

States. 

Date. 

Presidents. 

Representatives. 

States. 

Date. 

Van  nuren.... 

Henry  A.  Muhlenberg 

Pa.   ... 

1838 

Garfield 

William  Walter  Phelps  ... 

N.J..   . 

1881 

44 

J.R.Clay   ch.  d'aff     

11 

Md!'!!! 

1840 
1841 

Arthur 

II 

Alphonso 'laft 

.lohn  M.Francis 

Ohio  . . . 
N.  Y... 

1882 

Tyler    

DanlelJeniter 

1884 

Polk 

Wm.  H.  Stiles,  ch.  d'aff 

Ga 

1845 

Cleveland  .. 

A.M.lviely..    

Va.  ..  . 

1885 

Taylor 

Fillmore 

J.  Watson  Webb,  ch.  d'aff.... 

N.  Y... 

1849 

II 

.lames  Fenner  Lee,  ch.  d'aff  .. 

Md... 

1885 

C.J.  McCurdy,  ch.  d'aff 

Ct 

1850 

**           ... 

Alexander  R.  Lawton 

Ga.  .     . 

1887 

II 

T.  M.  Foote,  ch.  d'aff    

N.  Y.... 

1852 

B.  Harrison  .. 

Frederick  1).  Grant 

N.  Y.... 

1889 

Pierce 

H.  R.  .lacksoQ,  mln.  res 

Ga 

1853 

Cleveland  .... 

Bartlett  Tripp 

S.  Dak.. 

1893 

Buchanan  .... 
Lincoln    .   ..« 

J.  Glancy  Jones. 

Anson  Rurliugame.       ....... 

Pa 

1858 

McKinley.... 
II 

Pa.... 

1897 

.Mass... 

1861 
1861 

Addison  C.  Harris 

Kobert  S.  McCormick 

Ind.... 
Ill    ... 

1899 

.lohn  Lothrop  Motley 

1901 

Johnson  

George  W.  Uppitt,  ch.  d'aff.. 

It.  I.... 

1867 

lloosevelt 

'I                   ** 

**    .      > .  . 

1901 

■lohn  Hay,  ch.  d'aff 

111.    ... 
Pa 

1867 
1868 

1. 

B'-*llamy  Storer,  ambassador 
diaries  S.  1- 1  ancis,  nmb 

Oliio... 
N  Y.... 

1902 

II 

Henry  M.  Watts 

1906 

Grant 

John  Jay    .   

N.  Y... 

1869 

Tafl 

1909 

II 

Godlove  3.  Orth 

Ind... 

1875 

II      

Itichard  C.  Kerens,  amb     .   . 

Mo 

1909 

II      

Edward  F.  Beale 

D.C    .. 

1876 

Wilson 

Frederic  C   Penfield,  amb.   .. 

Pa 

1913 

Ajayes 

John  A.  Kasson 

la 

1877 

AUSTRIAN  MINISTERS  AND  AMBASSADORS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Emperors. 

Representatives. 

Date. 

1838 
1n41 
1841 
1855 
1863 
li65 
1867 
1868 
1874 
1875     J 

Empeeobs. 

Representatives. 

Date. 

Ferdinand  I.. 

II 

Franz  Joseph. 

Baron  de  .Mareschal.     

Chevalier  Hulsemann,  ch.  d'aff 

II                   II                 II 

"                  "           min.  res 

Count  Nieholas  Glorgl,  mln.  res 

Count  Wydenbruck 

Baron  de  Frankenstein,  ch.  d'aff 

Baron  Cnarles  de  Lederer 

Baron  von  SchwarzSenborn 

Count  Ladlslaus  Uoyos. 

Franz  Joseph. 

II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
it 

Chevalier  E.  S.  von  Tavera.  ch.  d'aff. 

Baron  Ernest  von  Mayr.     .    ..   , 

Count  Lippe-Weissenfeld,  ch.  d'aff.... 

Baron  l^nati  von  Schaeffer 

Count  l.ippe-Weissenfeld,  ch.  d'aff.... 

1877 
1879 
1881 
1882 
1885 
1887 

•1 
i( 

L.  Hengelmuller  von  Hengervar   

amb.. 

Dr.  K.  Tlieodor  Dumba,  amb.» 

•Recalled  1>16. 

1895 
1902 
191S 

Diplomatic  Intercourse— CkmHnued. 
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FRANCE. 

UNITED  STATES  MINISTEUS  AND  AMBASSADORS  TO  FRANCE. 


Presidents. 

UepresematWcs. 

States. 

Dale. 

1190 
n92 
1794 

I'KK-SIDBSTS. 

Representatives. 

States. 

Date. 

'rhomae  .lefferson            .      ..    . 
Willl.iin  Short,  ch    d'atf  .    ... 

Gouverneur  Morris 

James  Monroe  ... , 

Va.  .  . 

N.  Y.".;: 

Va 

Polk 

Taylor 

Klllmore 

Pierce 

Kichard  Rush 

Pa 

Va 

Ct...!'.; 

1841 

Washington 

William  C.  Hives 

1849 

1849 

(1 

Henry  S.  Sanford,  ch.  d'aff. 

1853 

(1 

Charles  C.   IMucUney.     ..     . 
(Charles  C.  I'inckney 

S.  C  ... 

1796 
1797 

Buchanan  .. .. 

John  Y.  Mason 

Va 

S.  C... 

1853 

W.  R.  Calhoun,  ch.  d'aff 

1859 

Jolm  AdamE. . 

V  John  Marshall 

(Elbridge  Gerry 

Va 

.Mass  . 

1791 
1797 
1799 

Lincoln 

Charles  J.  Kaulkner 

Va 

N.J.... 

N.  Y. 

1860 

William   L.  Dayton 

John  Itigelow 

(Oliver  Ellsworth 

Ct 

1864 

(1 

.<  William  Vans  Murray. 

Md.  ... 

1799 

.Johnson 

John  Hay,  ch.  d'aff 

Ill 

1866 

(William  U.Davie 

N.C.. 

1199 

"       

John  A.  Dix 

N.  Y.. 

1866 

Jefferson 

Itobert   It.  Livingston 

N.  Y.. 

1801 

(irant 

Elihu   R.  Washburne 

III... 

1869 

*'         .   ... 

.lohn  Armstrong 

Jonathan  Uiissell,  ch.  d'aff 

Joel  Harlow 

William  11.  Crawford     ..     . 
Henry  .lacltson,  ch.  d'.iff. 

** 

1804 

Hayes 

Edward  F.  Noyea 

Ohio... 

1817 

MadisoD 

K.  I..  . 

Ct..       . 
Gi.    ... 
Kv.       . 

1810 
IBU 
1813 
1815 

(Jarficld 

Arthur 

Cleveland 

B.  Harrison.  . 

Levi   P.Morton 

N    Y. 

Md...! 
N.  Y 

1881 

1881 

(t 

t« 

Wbitelaw   Reid 

1889 

**       

Albert  (iailatin       

Pa 

181d 

" 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 

Mass.. 

1892 

Monroe    

James  Hrown 

La 

1823 

Cleveland  .. .. 

.lames  B.  Eustis,  amba^isadoi . 

La 

1893 

Jackson 

William  C.  Klves 

Va.  .  .. 

1829 

McKinley.... 

Horace  Porter,  ambassador... 

'^"■..^■ 

1891 

It 

Nathaniel  Niles,  ch.  d'aft.   .. 

Vt 

1832 

Koosevelt    , , 

li                    l(                          K 

18!i7 

** 

Edward  Mvingstoa 

La 

1833 

11 

Robert  S.  McCormick,  amb... 

III 

1905 

it 

Thomas  P.  Barton,  ch.  d'aff  . 

Pa 

1835 

*'           .... 

Henry  White,  ami'assador  .. 

R.  1  ... 

1907 

i( 

Lewis  Cass    

Ohio     . 

1836 

Taft 

t< 

1H09 

i<          it 

*t 

1836 
1836 

it 

Robert  Bacon,  ambassador... 
Myron  T.  Herrick      " 

N.  Y... 
Ohio 

Tyler     

II 

1912 
1913 

Henry  Ledyard,  ch,  d'aff. 

Mich... 

1842 

Wilson 

<i 

(* 

William  It.  King 

Ala 

1844 

** 

William  G.  Shaipc    " 

II 

1914 

Polk 

J.  \,.  Martin,  ch.  d'aff 

N.  C... 

1846 

I'RENCIl  MIMSIERS  AND  AMBASSADORS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Government. 


Lonls  XVI.. 

Convention.  , 
Directory  ,. 

Consulate..  ., 

Napoleon  I 

Louis  XVill.! 

Charles  X  ... 

L.  Ptilippe     ! 


L.  Napoleon 
Napoleon  III. 


lit- prese  n  lati  vea. 


Count  de  Monstier 

M.  Otto,  ch.  d'affi 

Colonel  Ternant 

li^dmond  C.  Genet  .... 
Joseph  I'^auchet  .  . .  . 
Pierre  Augiiste  Adet 

\i.  A.  I'ichoD,  ch.  d'aff 
General  Turreau    . . . 
M.  Senirier   


G.  Hyde  de  Nenville 

Count  de  Menoii,  ch.  d'aff     

Uaron  de  Maretiil 

Count  de  Menon,  ch.  d'aff 

lEoiix  de  Uochelle      

M.  Serurier 

Alphonse  Pageot,  ch,  d*aff       .     ..    . 

Edotiard  I*ontois 

Alphonae  L'ageot,  ch.  d'aff 

L.  Atlolph  Aime  Fourier  de  Uacourt, 
Atplionse  .loseph  Vver  l*ageot     ..    .. 
tjiiillaume  Tell  r,avallee  I'onssin.. 
E.  A.  Olivier  Sain  de  lioialecomle 
Count  de  Sartiges 


Dale. 

Government 

1188 

Napoleon  III.. 

17S9 

'* 

1791 

II 

1793 

II 

1794 

II 

1795 

II 

1795 

II 

1801 

*| 

1805 

II 

1811 

Nat.  Defence.. 

1811 

Prea.  Thiers  . 

1816 

" 

1822 

Pr.MacMahon 

1824 

" 

1827 

It 

1830 

II 

1831 

Pres.  Grevy  . 

1835 

Pres.  Carnot. 

1831 

1* 

1839 

Pres,  Paure.. 

1840 

•I 

1842 

Pres.  Loubet.. 

1848 

" 

1850 

Pies.  Fallieres 

1851 

I'res.Poincare 

nepresentatives. 

Date, 

Viscount  .lules  Treilhard,  ch.  d'aff 

1859 

Henri  Mercier 

1860 

Viscount  .hiles  Treilhard,  ch.  d'aff,. 

1863 

Louis  de  Ceofrcy,  ch.  d'aff 

1864 

Marquis  de  Montholon   

1865 

.Jules  Herthemy 

1866 

Count  de  I'averney,  ch.  d'aff     

1869 

Prevost    Paradol 

1870 

1870 

1810 

Henry  de  Uellonnet,  ch.  d'aff 

1811 

1812 

A.  liarlholJi 

1814 

1876 

Mamime  Uutrey 

1817 

1882 

J.  Patenotre 

1891 

** 

1891 

1893 

1893 

1898 

1898 

Jean  J.  Jusserand,  ambassador 

1902 

1*                 1.                      II 

1906 

'*                 *'                       **            

1913 

GERMANY. 

UNITED  STATES  MINISTERS  AND  AMUASSADORS  TO  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 


Frbsidents. 

U^pr-'senffttives. 

States. 

Date. 

Presidents. 

Represientatives. 

States. 

Date. 

Grant.       .    .. 

George  Uancroft 

X.  Y.. 

1871 

B.   Harrison 

William  Walter   Phelps     .... 
Theodore  Runyon,  amn 

N.J.... 

1889 

<•      

Nicholas   I'ish,  ch.  d'aff  ...    . 

1814 

Cleveland  ..    . 

1893 

"      

J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis 

"  .. 

1814 

"          ... 

Edwin  F.  Uhl,  ambassador  . 

Mich... 

1896 

Hayes 

II.  Sidney  Everett,  ch.  d'aff  . 

Mass.    . 

1877 

McKinley.... 

Andrew  D,  White,  amb 

N.  Y.,,. 

1897 

**      .. 

Bayard  Taylor 

11.  Sidney  Everett,  ch.  d'aff. . 

Pa  ... 

1878 

Roosevelt 

*'                 '*                 

II 

1897 

•*      

Mass... 

1878 

II          . . . , 

Charlemagne  Towei ,  amb 

Pa 

1902 

*' 

Andrew  D.White 

N.  Y.. 

1879 

'1 

David  J.  Hill,  amb 

N.  Y.... 

1907 

Garfield..     .. 

li,  Sidney  Everett,  ch.  d*aff 
A.  A.  Sargent 

Mass. 
Cal.     . 

1881 
1882 

Taft 

.John  G.  A.  Leishman,  amb... 

Pa,.."' 

1909 
1911 

Arthur 

** 

John  A.  Kaason 

la 

1884 

Wilson 

James  W.  Geriird,  amb.. 

N.  Y,,,. 

1913 

Cleveland  .... 

George  H.  Pendleton 

Ohio.    . 

1885 

GERMAN  MINISTERS  AND  AMBASSADORS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Emperors. 

Represent:itives 

Date. 

1871 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1888 
1891 

Emperors. 

Representatives. 

Date. 

William  I  ... 

Kurd  von  Schlozer 

WiUjamll.... 

1( 

Theodore  von  llollefcen       

1892 

Baron  von  Saurma-Jeltsch,  amb 

Baron  Max  von  Thielmann,  amb 

Herr  von  Holleben,  aipbassador 

B  iron  Sped;  von  Sternburg,  amb 

Johanu  Heinrich  von  Bernstorff,  amb. 

1893 

William  II,',;; 

1, 

Karl  von  Eisendecher 

H.  von  Alvensleben 

Count  Arco  Valley 

A,  T9Q  Mumm,  ch.  d'aff 

1895 
1898 
1904 
190& 
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Diplomatic  Intercourse— Continued. 


ITALY. 

UNITED  STATES  MINISTERS  AND  AMBASSADORS  TO  ITALY. 


Presidents, 

Representatives. 

Lincoln , 

George  P.  Marsh 

... 

<C                       i( 

Hayes 

Garfield 

cc                <c 

(t                       (C 

«C                       t( 

Cleveland.  ... 

Williaai  Waldorf  Astor 

John  B.  Sialic 

B.  Harrison  . 

Albert  G.  Porter 

Wllliain  Potter  

Slates. 

Date. 

Presidsnts. 

Vt 

1861 

Cleveland.  ... 

(* 

1861 

K 

«( 

1861 

McKinley.... 

"  •• 

1861 

** 

II 

1861 

Roosevelt .... 

t{ 

186: 

« 

N.  Y.  .. 

1882 

« 

Ohio   .. 
Ind.... 

1885 
1889 

Taft 

<i 

Pa 

189} 

Wilson 

Representatives. 


J.  J.  Van  Alen,  ambassador* , 

Wayne  MacVeagh,  amb 

William  F.  Draper,  amb 

George  von  L.  Meyer,  amb..., 
((  •(  It        tt 

Henry  White,  ambassador.  ., 

Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  amb 

John  G.  A.  Leishman,  amb.... 

Thomas  J.  0*Brien,  amb 

Thomas  Nelson  Page,  amb. . . . 


States. 


R.I  . 

Pa.... 
Mass. 


R.  I. 
Pa... 


Mich. 
Va... 


Date. 


1893 
1893 
1897 
1901 
1901 
1905 
1907 
1909 
1911 
1913 


*  Mr.  Van  Alen  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  but  declined,  and  Mr.  MacVeagh  was  appointed. 

ITALIAN  MINISTERS  AND  AMBASSADORS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


KiNSS. 

Representatives. 

Date. 

KlKOS. 

Representatives. 

Date. 

V.  Emmaauf  1. 

1861 
1866 
1867 
1869 
1870 
1874 
1875 
1880 

Humbert 

•  . . . . 

V.Emman.  11 
■< 

t( 

(( 

Baron  de  Fava , 

1881 

Uomeo  CantagalM,  ch.  d'aff. 

Chevalier  Marcello  Cerruti  .. 

Count  Luigi  Colobiano,  ch.  d'aff  .   ... 

1891 

K 

Baron  de  Pava ,. 

1892 

«( 

1893 

M 

(f          tc           ((                       il 

1893 

•  < 
it 

Count  Litta,  ch.  d'afi 

Baron  Alberto  Blanc 

E.  Mayor  des  Planches,  ambassador... 
Marquis  Cusani  Confalonierl,  amb 

1901 
1910 

Prince  Camporeale,  ch.  d'aff 

1913 

SPAIN. 

UNITED  STATES  MINISTERS  AND  AMBASSADOR  TO  SPAIN. 


Pbbsidknts, 

Representatives. 

WasblngtOQ.. 

W.  Carmichael,  ch.  d'aff 

William  Short,  min.  res     .... 

t( 

Thomas  Pincliney.    

•t 

David   Humphreys 

Jcfferaon 

Charles  Pinckoey     

G.  W.  Erviog,  ch.  d'aff 

«c 

Official   telations  with   Spain 

were  broken  off  from  1808 

to  1814. 

Madison 

G.  W.  Ervingi. 

John  I'orsytS 

Monroe 

41 

Hugh  Nelson 

J.  Q.  Adams.. 
Jackson  ..... 

Alexander  H.  Everett     

Cornelius  P.  Van  Ness 

K 

A.  Middleton,  Jr.,  ch.  d'aff... 

Van  Buren  . . . 

John  H.  Eaton 

•*             ^ 

Aaron  Vail,  ch.  d'aff   

Tyler 

Washington    Irving 

Polk 

Uomulus  M.  Saunders   ....... 

Taylor 

Pierce  

Pierre  Soule. 

(< 

Aut^ustus  C.  Dodge.     ........ 

Buchanan .. .. 

William  Preston 

Lincoln 

Carl  Schurz 

Gustavus  ICoerner 

I  H.J.  Perry,  ch.  d'aff.. 


States. 


Md 

Va 

S.C... 

Ct 

S.C..., 
Mass.., 


Mass.. 
Ga.  ... 

Va 

Mass. . 

Vt 

S.C... 
Tenn.. 

N.  Y.. 
(i 

N.  C'.'. 
u 

La...!! 

la 

Ky.... 
Wis  .. 
III.  ... 
N.  H.. 


Date. 


1790 
1794 
1794 
1796 
1801 
1805 


1814 
1819 
1823 
1825 
1829 
1836 
1837 
1840 
1842 
1846 
1849 
1853 
1855 
1858 
1861 
1862 
1864 


Presidents. 


Lincoln  . 
Grant .... 

it 
Hayes.... 

Garfield! 
Arthur   . 


Cleveland... 
B.  Harrison 


Cleveland  .  . 
McKinley... 


Roosevelt .... 


Taf  t.. . . 
Wilson 


Representatives. 

John  P.  Hale 

Daniel  E.  Sickles 

Alvey  A.  Adee,  ch.  d'aff... 

Caleb  Cushing 

James  UusselT  Lowell 

Lucius  Fairchi id .. 

Hannibal  Hamlin 

John  W.  Foster 

.labez  L.M.Curry 

Perry  Belmont 

Thomas  W.  Palmer 

E.  Burd  Grubb 

A.  I.ond on  Suowden 

liannis  Taylor 

Stewart   L.Woodford  

Official    relations  with  Spain 

were  broken  off,  April,  1898, 

to  April,  1899. 

Bellamy  Storer 

tt  *t 

Arthur  S.  Haidy..'! 

William  M.  Collier 

Henry  Clay  Me       

Joseph  E.  WiUard,  amb 


States. 


SPANISH  MINISTERS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Date. 


N.  H... 

1865 

N.  Y... 

1869 

(« 

1873 

Mass... 

1874 

It 

1877 

Wis.... 

1880 

CI 

1880 

Me 

1881 

Ind.... 

1883 

Va 

1835 

N.  Y... 

1889 

Mich... 

1889 

N.J.... 

1890 

Pa 

1892 

Ala.... 

1893 

N.  Y... 

1897 

Ohio.  .. 

1899 

(( 

1899 

N.H... 

1902 

N.  Y... 

1906 

Vt 

1909 

Va. 

1913 

SoVBREtONS. 


Carlos  IV... 


Fernan.  VII. 


M.  Christina. 
Is&beUall... 


Provls.  Gov. 


Ministers. 


.lose  Ignacio  de  Viar,  ch.  d'aff 

Jose  Ignacio  de   Viar,  (      joint      ) 
Jose  de  Jaudeoes,  I  ch.  d'aff.  J  '*" 

Carlos  M.  de  Inijo 

Valentin  de  Foronda,  ch.  d'aff 

Official     relations    with     Spain    were 
broken  off  from  1808  to  1814. 

Luis  de  Onis 

Mateo  de  la  Serna,  ch.  d'aff 

Francisco  Dionisio  Vives. 

Joaquin  de  Anduaga. 

F.  H.  Rivas  y  Salmon,  ch.  d'aff 

Francisco  Tacon 


Angel  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

Pedro  Alcantara  Argaiz 

Fidencio  Bourman,  ch.  d'aff 

Angel  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  min.  res.. 

Jose  Maria  Magallon,  ch.  d'aff 

Leopoldo  Augiisto  de  Cueto 

Alfonso  Escalaote 

Gabriel   Garcia  y  Tassara 

Facundo  Goni 

Mauricio  Lopez  Roberts 


Date. 


1789 

1791 

1796 
1807 


1809 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1823 
1827 
1827 
1835 
1839 
1844 
1844 
1863 
1854 
1855 
1857 
1867 
1869 


Sovereigns. 


Amadeo  I  . . 
Pr.  Figueras. 

"    Castelar. 

"    Serrano 
Alfonso  XII. 


Alfonso  XIII 


Ministers. 


Admiral  Don  Jose  Polo  de  Bernabe. 


Antonio  Mantilla 

Jose  Brunetti,  ch.  d'aff 

Felipe  Mendez  de  Vigo  y  Osorlo 

Francisco  Barca  del  Corral 

Enrique  I>upuy  de  Lome,  ch.  d'aff 

Juan  Valera  y  Alcala  Galiano 

Emilio  de  Muruaga ... 

Miguel  Suarez  Guanes 

Jose  Felipe  Segarlo,  cb.  d'aff 

Enrique  Dupuy  de  Lome 

Emilio  de  Muruaga 

Enrique  Dupuy  de  Lome 

Louis  Polo  y  Bernabe 

Diplomatic  intercourse  broken  off  by 
the  war. 

Jose  Brunetti,  Duke  of  Arcos 

Emilio  de  Ojeda 

Bernardo  J.  de  Cologao. • 

Ramon  Fina 

Marquis  of  Vil  lalobar 

iDon  Juan  Kiano  y  Gayangos 


Date. 


1872 
1872 
1872 
1874 
18!S 
1879 
1881 
1883 
1884 
1886 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1896 
1898 


1899 
1902 
1906 
190T 
1909 
1»10 
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GREAT    BRITAIN. 

UNITED  STATES  MINISTEKS  AND  AMBASSADORS  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Pbksidknts. 


Kepresentatives. 


Washingtou.  . 

Thomfts  Pinckney 

•  » 

KufnsKing 

John  Adams. 

*'                   

(James  Monroe  * 

i  William  rinkney 

Madison 

Jonathan  Uubsell*  ch.  d'aff 

•» 

John  (^iiincy  Adamii 

Monroe 

J.  Adams  Smith,  ch.  d'afE   .. 

Richard  Iti-sh 

J.  Q.  Adams.. 

Uufiis  Kiug 

Albert  (ialfatin 

** 

«t 

W.  H.  Lawrence,  ch.  d'afif   .. 

It 

James  Barbour 

Jackson  

Louis  Mcl-ane 

**        

Washington  Irving,  ch.  d'aff 

14 

Martin  Van  Uiireu 

(( 

Aaron  Vail,  ch.  d'aff 

•  « 

Andrew  Stevenson 

Tyler 

Polk 

Louis  McLane 

George  Uaucroft 

Taylor 

J.C.  U.  Ilavis.  ch.  d^aff 

'• 

Abbott  Lawrence       

Fillmore 

Joseph  K.  lugersoU 

States. 

Date,      i 

S.  C. 

1192 

N.  Y..   . 

1796 

•• 

1196 

Va 

1803       i 

Md..  .. 

1806 

lie.  1..   . 

1811 

Mass. . . 

1815 

" 

1817 

I'a 

1817 

N.  v.. 

1825 

Pa 

l'-26 

N.  Y.. 

1827 

Va. 

1828 

Del..  .. 

U29 

N.  Y..  . 

1831 

* 

1831 

'• 

1832 

Va 

lo36 

Mass... 

1841 

Md..    . 

1845 

N.  Y..  . 

1846 

Mass  .. 

1849 

'* 

1849 

Pa 

1652 

Prksidkntb. 


Pierce. . 

Buchaoan., 
LiDcola 

JofaDSOD.  .     . 

Grant.  . . 


Hayes. 


Garfield  .  . 
Arthur.  .  .. 
Cleveland.  . 
H.  llarrisoQ. 
Cleveland.  .. 
McKinley 


Roosevelt  . 


raft.    . 
Wilson. 


Kepreseiitativea. 


James  Buchanan 

George  M.  Dallas 

(I  41  tl 

Charles  Francis  Adamc 


Keverdy  .Johnson 

John  Lothrop  Motley 

Itobert  C.  Schenck 

Edwards  Pierrepont     .   .. 

.lohn  Welsh 

VVm.  J.  Hoppin,  ch,  d'aff.. 
James  Russell  Lowell. . .    . 


Edward  .1.  Phelps 

Itobert  T.  Lincoln     .    ..   . 
'I'hOB.  l'".  Hayard,  ambasaailor. 
John   Hay,  ambassador.     .    . 

Henry  White,  ch.  d'aff 

Joseph  II.  Choale,  ambaasridu 

Whitelaw  Reld,  anlbas^allol. 

Waltei  H.  Page,  ambassiidoi . 


States. 


I'a 

Mass. . 

Md  ..'.' 
Mass. . 
Ohio.. 
N.  Y... 
Pa..  .. 
N.  V... 
Mass. . 


Vt.  . 
III.  . 
Del. 
Ohio., 
li.  I.. 
N.  Y.. 


BUlllSH  MINISTERS  AND  AMBASSADORS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Date. 


1853 
1856 
1856 

1861 
1861 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1876 
1877 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1885 
1889 
1893 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1906 
1909 
1913 


Sovereigns. 

Represent.itives. 

Dale. 

Sovereigns. 

Representatives. 

Date. 

George  HI..   . 

George  Hammond 

1791 

Victoria. . 

Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer 

1849 

Phiueas  Hood,  ch.  d'aff 

1795 

.lohn  F.  T*.  Crampton,  ch.  d'aff 

1861 

ft 

Robert  Listoo 

1796 

'*         **             "             envoy  and  min.. 

1852 

<f 

Edward  Thornton,  ch.  d'aff 

1800 

Philip  Griffith,  ch.  d'aff 

1863 

tl 

Anthony  Merry 

David  M.  Erskine 

1803 
1806 

.lohn  Savile  I.umley,  ch.  d'aff 

Lord  Napier 

1855 

tt 

1867 

tl 

Francis  .lames  J.ackson 

1809 

Lord  Lyons   

1859 

tt 

John  Philip  Morier,  ch.  d'aff 

Augustus  .lohn  l''oster 

1810 

.loseph  Hume  Burnley,  ch.  d'aff 

1864 

•1 

1811 

Sir  I'rederick  W.  A.  Bruce 

1865 

It 

Anthony  St.  .lohn  Uaker,  ch.  d'aff.     . . 

1815 

Francis  Clark  Ford,  ch.  d'aff  

1867 

It 

Charles   Bagot 

1816 

Sir  Edward  Thornton 

1868 

George  IV 

Gibbs  Crawford  Antiobus,  ch.  d'aff. 

1819 

Lionel  S.  Ssckville  West 

1881 

Sir  Stratford   Canning     

1820 

Sir  Julian  Pauncetotel 

1889 

II 

Henry  Unwin  Addington,  ch.  d'aff.. 

1823 

'*        "               "           ambassador 

1893 

** 

Charles  Richard  Vanghan       

1825 

Edward  VII... 

It        It               11                    tt 

lf93 

William  IV... 

«(              1.                It 

1825 

** 

Hon.  Sir  Michael  H.  Herbert,  amb  .. 

1902 

»' 

Charles  Uankhead,  ch.  d'aff     

1835 

** 

Sir  Henry  Mortiiuer  Durand.  amb  ... 

1H03 

Victoria 

Henry  Stephen  For       

1836 

It 

Jaiues  Bryce,  ambassador            

1907 

" 

Richard  Pakenham 

1844 

George  V. 

It                tc                       «. 

1910 

tl 

John  F.  T.  Crampton,  ch.  d'aff 

1847 

'*       

Sir  Cecil  A.  Spring  Rice,  auibussador. . 

1912 

^Monroe  was  appointed  alone  in  180i,  and  then  jointly  with  Finkne^  in  lb06.  f  Litter  Lord  Pauncefote. 


THE    AMERICAN    INDIAN. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  various  Indian  Superintendents  showed  as  of  June  30,  1915,  that  the 
Indian  population  was  333,010,  distributed  in  tlie  several  States  as  follows  : 


t  Alabama     ... 

909 

ilowa 

364 

Nebiiiska 

3,917; 

tSo.  Carolina... 

331 

Arizona 

42,336 

ICansas 

1,375 

i(f))Nevada 

7,819 

South  JJaUota  . 

21,082 

tArkansas.     ... 

460 

tKentucky 

■J34 

tNew  H'psliire. 

34 

tTennessee 

216 

(a)Caliioniia. ... 

15,034 

t  Louisiana 

780 

tNew  Jer.sey  . .. 

1681 

tTe.xas  

702 

Colorado 

890 

tMaine 

892 

jNewMexJ(!n     . 

2,207' 

tUtah 

3,210 

•fConneeticut 

152 

tMaryland 

55 

i^New  York 

6,1851 

tVermont 

26 

tDelaware 

5 

tMassachnsetts. 

688 

tNorth  Carolina 

8.047 

tVirginia 

539 

tDistofCo'bia. 

68 

Michigan 

7,514 

North  Dakota... 

8,710, 

Washiugtoii  . .. 

11,423 

§  Florida  .  .. 

678 

INIinnesota 

11,723 

tObio , 

127' 

tWest  Virginia 

36 

tGeoigia 

95 

tMissi.ssij3pl .  . . 

1,253 

Oklahoma 

118,358 

Wisconsin..     .. 

9,8H9 

Idaho 

4,200 

tMissoun 

313 

Oregon 

6,48ll 

VVyomiiig  .  .  .. 

1,705 

tlllinois 

188 

Montana 

11  329 

tRhode  Island.. 

284 1 

Total /or  U.S 

333,010 

tindiana 

279 

TheexDenditiires  of  tlie  United  States  on  account  of  the  Indians  in  tlie  fiscal  year  ended  .Tune  30, 
1916.  were  $20,592, 322.  48.  The  expenditures  from  1789  to  1916,  inclusive,  have  been  S582.173.- 
865.89 

The  appi'opriation  made  by  Congress  for  Indian  schools  lor  the  fiscal  vear  ended  .Tune  30,  1915, 
was  $4,678,627.  The  Government  supports  108  boarding  .schools  and20Sday  schools.  lu  additioa 
to  these  there  are  70  rai.ssion  schools  conducted  by  various  churches  and  religious  societies. 

The  five  civilized  tribes,  Oklahoma— Cherokee,  41,824;  Chickasaw,  10,966:  Choctaws,  26,828r 
Creeks.  18,776;  Seminoles,  3.127.     Total  101,521. 

This  total  of  101,521  Includes  23,405  colored  f  reedmen  and  2,582  intermarried  whites 

Pueblos  of  New  Mexico 9,966 

Six  Nations,  St.  Uegis,  and  otlier  Indians  of  New  York 6,185 

Eastern  Cherokees  of  North  Carolina : 2,211 

(ffl)  See  Nevada,  (b)  Includes  5,000  Indians  reported  under  Special  Agent,  Reno,  Nev. 
tStates  in  which  Indian  Office  has  no  representative;  1910  census  report.  X  Figures  compiled  partly 
from  Indian  Superintendents'  reports  and  partly  from  1910  census.  §  Report  of  Special  Agent  to 
Seminoles. 
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SECRETARIES    OF    STATE. 


Pbesidbnts. 


Washington 


Adams 

Jefferson 

Madison 

Monroe 

J.  Q.  Adams 
Jaclisou 

vi 
1 1 
t  ( 

Van  Buren. 

Harrison 

Tyler* 

i  I 
(  ( 

Pollc..."!.'.'.".'.'.'.' 

Taylor  

ruiniore 

Pierce- 


Cabinet  officers. 


John  Jay 

Thomas  Jellerson 

Edmund  Randolph.. 
Timothy  Pickering.. 


John  Marshall 

James  Madison 

Robert  Smith 

James  Monroe 

John  Quiucy  Adams 

Henry  Clay 

Martin  Van  Buren. ... 
Edward  JJvingston... 

r>ouis  Mcljane 

John  Forsyth   


Daniel  Webster*. .. 

Hughs.  Legare 

Abel  P.  Upshur 

John  C.  Calhoun  ... 
James  Buchauan.... 
John  M.  Clayton  .... 

Daniel  Webster 

Edward  Everett 

William  L.  Marcy.. 


Resi- 
deuces 


N.  Y. 

Va.... 


Mass. 


Va. 


Md.  . 
Va...., 
Mass ., 
Ky...  . 
N.  Y 

La 

Del .  . 
Ga. .... 


Mass . 
S.  C... 
Va 

s.  c... 

Pa 

Del 

Mass . 
Ma.ss .. 
N.   Y.. 


Date 

Ap- 

pomtea 


t 

1789 
1794 
1795 
1797 
1800 
1801 
1809 
1811 
1817 
1825 
1829 
1831 
1833 
1834 
1837 
♦1841 
1843 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1849 
1850 
1852 
1853 


Lincoln.. 
Johnson  . 
Grant 


Presidents 


Buchanan  ... 


Hayes. ... 

Garfield 

Arthur__ 


Cleveland  ... 
B.  Harrison 

Cleveland-... 

McKinley  .. 

4  4 

Roosevelt. . . 


Taft. ... 
Wilson.. 


Cabinet  Officers. 


Lewis  Cass 

Jeremiah  S.  Black.. 
William  H.  Seward... 

Elihu  B.  Washburn  '. 

Hamilton  Fish 

William  M.  Evarts  . 
James  G.  Blaine 


F.  T.  Frelinghuy.sen.. 
'I'homius  F.  Bayard.... 

James  G.  Blaine 

John  W.  Foster 

Walter  Q.  Gresham  .. 

Richard  Olney 

John  Sherman 

William  R.  Day 

John  Hay 


Elihu  Root 

Robert  Bacon 

Philander  C.  Knox.... 

William  .7.  Bryan 

liobert  Lansing 


Uesi- 
deuces 


Mich  ., 

Pa 

N.^  Y.. 

Ill  _...!. 
N.    Y.. 

Me  ...'.. 

N.  J.;;: 

Del  .... 

Me 

Ind 

Ill 

Mass . , 
Ohio.. 


N.  Y.. 


i'a.... 
Xeb  .  . 
N.  Y. 


U.ile 
Ap 

poitiled. 


1857 
1860 
1861 
1865 
1869 
1869 
1877 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1885 
1889 
1892 
1893 
1895 
1897 
1898 
1898 
1901 
1905 
1909 
1S09 
1913 
1915 


SECRETARIES  OF  THE  TREASURY. 


Washington 

Adanas 

Jellersou 

4  4 

Madison 

4  4 
4  4 

Monroe 

J.  (i.  Adams 
Jackson 

4  4 
4  4 
4  4 

Van  Buren 
JIarrisou  . 
Tyler 

4  4 
(  4 
4  4 

Polk !."."!!.".'.'.". 

Taylor 

Fillmore .  ... 

Pierce  

Buchanan..- 


Alexander  Hamilton.. 
Oliver  Wolcott,Jr 


Samuel  Dexter 


Albert  Gallatin 


George  W.  Campbell.. 
Alexander  J.  Dallas.... 
William  H.  Crawford. 


Richard  Rush 

.Samuel  D.  Ingham.. 

Louis  McLane 

William  J.  Duane.... 

Roger  B.  Taney- 

Levi  Woodbury 


Thomas  Ewing . 


Walter  Forward- 

John  C.  Spencer 

George  M.  Bibb 

Robert  J.  Wallier 

William  M.  Mereditli. 

Thomas  Corwiu 

James  Guthrie 

Howell  Cobb 


N.  Y. 
Ct 


Mass., 

4  4 

Pa....'. 


Tenu 
Pa  ..  . 
Ga..... 


Pa- 


Del...., 

Pa , 

Md  „  . 
N.  H. 

4  ( 

Ohio. ." 


Pa , 

N.  Y. 

Ky 

Miss.  , 

Pa 

Ohio  .. 
Ky... 
Ga 


1789 
1795 
1797 
1801 
1801 
1801 
1809 
1814 
1814 
1816 
1817 
1825 
1829 
1831 
1833 
1833 
1834 
1837 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1849 
1850 
1853 
1857 


Buchanan.. 


Lincoln- 


Johnson  . 
Grant 


Hayes .... 
Garfield . 
Arthur..., 


Cleveland ... 
B.  Harrison 

4  4 

Cleveland ... 

McKinley  .. 
Roosevelt... 


Taft 

Wilson., 


Philip  F.  Thomas .. 

John  A.  Dix 

Salmon  P.  Chase .  .. 
William  P.  Fes.senden 
Hugh  McCuUoch . .. 


George  S.  Boutwell. 
Wm.  A.  Richard.son 
Benjamin  H.  Bristow 

Lot  M.  Morrill 

John  Sherman , 

William  Wiudom-.., 


Charles  J.  Folger 

Walter  Q.  Gresham... 

Hugh  McCuUoch- 

Daniel  Manning , 

Charles  S.  Fairchild.- 

Willianr  Windom , 

Charles  Fester 

John  G.  Carli.sle 

Lyman  J.  Gage 


LeslieM.  Shaw 

Geoige  B.  Cortelyou. 
Franklin  Mac  Veagh.. 
William  G .  McAdoo.. 


Md 

N.  Y. 
Ohio  . 
Me...., 
Ind. . . 

4  4 

Mass. 


Ky 

Me .  .. 

Ohio 

Minn. 


N.  Y. 
Ind..., 


N.  Y. 

4  4 

Minn. 
Ohio  . 
Ky... 
111.... 

4  i 

la.  '.'.. 

N.  Y 
111.  .. 

N.Y... 


1860 
1861 
1861 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1869 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1877 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1884 
1884 
1885 
1887 
1889 
1891 
1893 
1897 
1901 
1902 
1907 
1909 
1913 


SECRETARIES    OF    WAR, 


AViisiiington 

Henry  Knox 

Timothy  Pickering 

Mass... 

4  4 

Md  .."' 

Mass... 
Mass... 

N.  y". 

Va 

Ga 

Va 

S.  C-.. 

Va 

N.  Y.. 
Tenn.. 
Ohio  .. 
N.  Y.. 
S.  C... 
Tenn.. 
N.  Y... 
Pa 

n."y7.! 

Ga 

La 

Miss... 
Va 

1789 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1800 
1801 
1809 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1817 
1817 
1825 
1828 
1829 
1831 
1837 
1837 
tl841 
1841 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1849 
1850 
1853 
1857 

Buchanan... 
Lincoln 

4  4 

Johnson 

4  4 
4  4 

Grant 

Joseph  Holt .- 

.Simon  Cameron   

Edwin  M.  Stanton 

4  4 

U.  S.  Grant  (ad.  In'.').'.. 

JohuM.  Schotteld 

.lohnA.  Rawlins 

William  T.  Sherman 
William  W.  Belknap 

Alphonso  Taft 

James  Don.  Cameron. 
George  W.  McCrary... 

Alexander  Ramsej' 

Robert  T.  Lincoln  .... 

William  C.  Endicott." 

Ky 

Pa 

i  i 
li 

111-..."' 
" 

4  4 

Ohio"... 

fa 

Ohio  ... 

Pa 

la 

Minn. 
Ill  

4  4 

Mass  .. 

Vt 

W.Va. 
N.  Y. 
Mich 
N.  Y.. 

Ohio.! 
Tenn . . 

4  t 

N.  Y.'.' 
N.J-.. 

1861 
1861 
1862 

Adams 

Samuel  Dexter ^ 

Henry  Dearborn- 

William  Euslis 

1865 

Joirersoii 

1867 
3  868 
1869 

.Tohn  Armstrong 

3  869 

i  ( 

4  4 

1869 

(  t 

William  H.  Crawford- 
Geo.  Graham(f(d.  in.).. 

John  C.  Calhoun 

lames  Barbour 

4  4 

1876 

4  4 

1876 

it 

1877 

J.  Q.  Adams 

1879 

Peter  B.  Porter 

Garfield  ...  . 

Arthur 

Cleveland  .. 
B.  Harrison 

4  4 

Cleveland  . 
McKinley 

Roosevelt. . . 

4  4 
4  ( 

Taft 

3  881 

1881 

1  i 

r^ewis  Cass 

3  885 

ti 

Benjamin  F.  Butler 

Toel  "R    Poinsett 

3  889 

"Van  Biir^^n 

Stephen  B.  Elkins 

Daniel  S.  Lamont 

Russell  A.  Alger 

Elihu  Root 

3891 

Harrison 

John  Bell  +         

3  893 

Tylert 

John  C   Spencer- 

1897 

■'.4     ' 

Tamps  ^r    Porter 

1899 

4» 

William  Wilkins 

1901 

Polk 

William  L.  Marcy 

George  W.  Crawford.. 

Charles  M.   Conrad 

.Tefferson  Davis 

William  H.  Ta.fi.... 

LukeE.  Wright 

.Tacob  M.  Dickinson.. , 

1904 

Taylor 

"Fillmnrp 

1908 
1909 

pierce 

Wilson  .■..'.■..■.■. 

Henry  L.  Stimson.  , .. 
Lindley  M.  Garrison... 

1911 

Buchanan . . 

John  B.  Floyd 

1913 

Presidential   Cabinet    Officers — Cmuiamd. 
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SECRETARIES    OF    THE    INTERIOR. 


PRKBinSNTS. 


Tavlor 

Fillmore  .  . 

Pierce 

Buclianan  ... 
Liucolri  .. .. 

Johnson  .  .. 


Cabinet  Officers, 


Thomas  Ewlng 

Thos.  M.  T.  Mclvennan 
Alexander  H.  H.Stuart 
Robert  McClelland 
Jacob  'rhompson. .. 

Caleb  B.  Smith 

Joha  P.  Usher  


Grant. 


Haj'es  .. 
Gartield 


.fames  Harlan 

Orville  H    Browning- 

Jacob  D.  Cox 

Columbus  Delano 

Zachariah  Chandler  . 

Carl  .Schurz 

Samuel  J.  Kirk  wood.. 


Kesi- 

Ap- 

detifes. 

point'd 

Ohio    . 

1849 

Pa    .... 

1850 

Va 

1850 

Mich... 

1853 

Ml.ss 

1857 

Ind 

1861 

* ' 

1863 

"    .... 

1865 

Iowa 

1865 

III    .... 

1866 

Ohio 

1869 

'  • 

1870 

Mich    . 

1875 

.Mo     ... 

1877 

Iowa ... 

1881 

Prksidbnts. 


Arthur 

Cleveland  ... 

B.  Harrison. 
Cleveland  .. 

McKinley  .. 

Roosevelt 

Taft 

Wilson 


Cabinet  Officers. 


Sam  uel  J.   K  i  rk  wood . . 

Henry  M.   Teller. 

Lucius  Q.   C.  Lamar... 

William  F.Vilas 

John  W.  Noble 

Hoke  Smith  

David  R.    Francis 

Cornelius  N    Bliss 

Ethan  A.   Hitchcock.. 


Resi- 
dences. 


Ap- 
point'd 


James  R.  Gai  field 

Richard   A.  Ballinger., 

Walter   L.  Fif=lier 

Frauklin   K.  Lane 


Iowa.. 
Col  .  .. 
Miss  .. 
Wis  ... 

Mo 

Ga  

Mo..  . 
N.  Y.. 
Mo... 

Ohio  ! 
Wash 

111 

Cal... 


1881 
1882 
1886 
1888 
1889 
1893 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1901 
1907 
1909 
1911 
1913 


SECRETAR 

lES 

OF    THE    NAVY. 

Adams 

Benjainiu  Stoddert 

Md 

1798 

Fillmore  .. 

John  P.    Kennedy 

Md 

1852 

Jellersoa  «... 

Benjamin  Stoddert     .... 

i  i 

1801 

Pierce 

James  C.  Dobbin    

N.  C... 

1853 

"         -... 

Robert  Smith    

* ' 

1801 

Buchanan . 

Isaac  Toiicev 

Ct 

1857 

Madison 

Paul  Hamilton     

S.   C  ... 

1809 

Lincoln . .  .. 

Gideon    Welles 

1861 

William  Jones 

Pa.. 

1813 

Johnson 

( ( 

1865 

I  ( 

1814 

Adolph  E     Borie 

George  M.    Bobeson  

Richard  W.  Thomp.'^on 

Pa 

1869 

1817 

N    J 

1869 

.Smith  Thompson. 

N.  Y... 

1818 

Hayes  .    ..  . 

Iiul  

1877 

1 1 

Samuel  L.  Southard 

N.  J     . 

1823 

Nathan   GoH,Jr 

William  3i.  Hunt 

W.Va 

1881 

J.  Q   Adams 

( ( 

(  4 

1825 

Garfield 

La 

1881 

Jackson    ..  .. 

John  Branch 

N.  C  .. 

1829 

Arthur  .    ... 

" 

1881 

' '         ,...» 

Levi  Woodbury 

N   H.. 

1831 

William  E   Chandler. 

N.  H... 

1882 

"       

Mahlon  Dickerson 

N.  J..  . 

1834 

Cleveland 

William    C  Whitney... 

N.  Y... 

1885 

Van  Buren 

* '                 ... 

'  * 

1837 

B.  Harrison 

Benjamin  F.  Tracy 

♦  * 

1889 

" 

James  K.  Paulding 

N.   Y... 

1838 

Cleveland  . 

Hilary  A.    Herbert 

Ala... 

1893 

Harrison     .. 

George  E    Badger  

N.  C. 

1841 

McKinley  .. 

John  D.   Long 

Mass... 

1897 

Tyler    

'  *                   ... 

1841 

Roosevelt. .. 

'  ^ 

1901 

Abel  P.  Upshur 

Va    .... 

1841 

William   H.  Moody.... 

t  i 

1902 

(  ( 

David  Henshaw     

Thomas  W    Gilmer  .. 

Mass.  . 
Va 

1843 
1844 

C  ( 

Paul    Morton. 

III...  . 
Md... 

1904 

** 

Charles  J.    Bonaparte. 

1905 

(  ( 

John  V    Mason 

'  * 

1844 

Victor  H.  Mttcalf 

Cal... 

1906 

Pollc  

Georsre  Bancroft 

Mass... 

1845 

Truman  H.  Newberry  . 

Mich.. 

1908 

"      ..    .  . 

John   Y.  Mason 

Va 

1846 

Taft 

George  von  L.  Meyer 

Mass .. 

1909 

Taylor  

William  B.  Preston 

Va 

1849 

WiLson 

Josephus  Daniels 

N.C... 

1913 

Fillmore 

William  A.  Graham  

^N.C   ... 

I  1850 

Cleveland 
B.  Harrison 
Cleveland 
McKinle.v  . 


Norman  .1  Colman  , 
Jeremiah  M.  Rusk.. 
J.  Sterling  Morton.... 
.Tames  Wilson 


SECRETARIES    OF    ACRICULTURE. 


Mo. 

Wis . . 
r^eo. 
Ja 


18891 1  Roosevelt. . 

1889   I'aft  ... 
1893\Vilson. 
'  18971' 


James  Wilson. 


David  F.  Houston. 


I  la.. 

Mo!."." 


1901 
1909 
1913 


POSTMASTERS-CENERAL.t 


Washington 


Adams 

Jetlerson. 


Madison 
Monroe  . 


J.  (J.  .Adams 
Jackson    .. . 

Van  Bnren 

Harrison  .  . 
Tyler 


Samuel   Osgood 

Timothy  Pickering. 

Joseph  Habersham  .. . 


Gideon    Granger 

Return  J.  Meigs,  Jr  . . 
.Tohn  McLean 


William  T.  Barry. 
Amos  Kendall  .... 


John  M.  Niles. 
Francis  Granger 


.  Charles  A.   Wiekliffe 

Polk    Cave  Johnson 

Tnvlor  [Jacob  CoUamer    

Fillmore Nathan   If.  Hall 

....Samuel  D.  Hubbard... . 

Pierce James  Campbell 

Buchanan  ...I  Aaron   V.  Brown 

"         ...l.foseph  Holt 

"         ...'Horatio  ICing 

Lincoln .Montgomery  Blair  

"  'William  Dennison 


Mass. 
Ga.    . 


Ct.    . 
Ohio 


Ky 


Ct  .... 
N.  Y 

Kv    ... 
Tpiim  . 

Vt  

N    \ 
Ct.     .  , 
Pa. 
Tenn 
Ky    . 
Me 
Md     . 
Ohio  . 


1789 
1791 
1795 
1797 
1801 
1801 
1809 
1814 
1817 
1823 
1825 
1829 
1835 
3  837 
1840 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1845 
1849 
1850 
1852 
18,53 
18,57 
18,59 
1861 
ISRl 
1864 


Johnson 


Grant  ,. 


Hayes  

Garfield' .'. 
Arthur 


Cleveland  .. 

B.  Haniso n 
Cleveland  . 

McKinley  . 

Roosevelt 


Taft.   .. 
Wilson. 


William  Dennison 

Alexander  W.   Randal 
lohii  A.  .1.   Ciesuell,. 
James  W.    TMarshall.  . 

Mai-shall    Jewell 

James  N   Tyner  ..    .  . 

David    McK.    Key 

Horace   Maynaid 

Thomas   I,.  James 


Timothy  O.  Howe..  . 
Walter  Q.  Gresham.... 

Frank  Hatton 

William  F.  Vila.s. ..  . 

Don  M.   Dickinson 

John  Wanamaker„...  . 

Wilson   S.  Bissell. 

William  L.  Wilson... 

James  A.  Gary 

Charles  Emory  Smith. 

Henry  C.  Pavne  ..     .. 

Robert  J.Wynne 

George  B.  Cortelyon. .. 
George  von  L.  Meyer  . . 
Frank  H.  Hitchcock.. 
Albert  8.  Burleson 


Ohio 
Wis    . 
Md.... 
Va.  .. 

Ct 

Jiid  . 
Teiin 

N.  Y  . 

Wis... 
Tnd  .. 

la 

Wis.. 
Mich 
Pa.... 
N.  Y.. 
W.Va 
Md     .., 
Pa 


Wis . 
Pa.   . . 

N.  Y. 
Mass. 

Tex . '. 


1865 

1866 

1869 

1874 

1874 

1876 

1877 

1880 

1881 

1881 

1881 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1888 

3  889 

1893 

1895 

1897 

1898- 

1901 

1902 

1904 

1905 

1907 

1909 

1913 


t  The  Postmaster-General  was  not  considpred  a  Cabinet  officer  until  1829 

ATTORNEYS-GENERAL. ' 


Washington 


Adams 

Jefferson 


Kdmnnd  Randolph 
William   Bradford 
Charles  Lee   


Levi  Lincoln 

John  Breckinridge., 


Va. 
Pa  .... 
Va 

Ma-ss. 
Ky.... 


1789 
1794 
1795 
1797 
1801 
1805 


fefferson.. 
Madison ... 


Monroe ... 


Cjesar  A.  Rodney 

William  Pinkney 
Richard  Bush    


William  Wirt.. 


Del. 

Md'. 
Pa..  . 

Va".; 


1S07 
1809 
1811 
1814 
1817 
1817 
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Justices  of  the   United  States  Supreme   Court. 


ATTORNEYS- GENERAL— C'07i«mMerf. 


Prksidknts, 


J.  Q.  Adams 
Jackson  .... 
Jacksoa   ... 

Vaa  Buren.. 


Harrison. 
Tyler 


Polk. 


Taylor 

Fillmore 

Pierce  

Bucliaoan  ... 


Lincoln  . 

t  V 

Johnson . 


Cabinet  Offiiiers. 


William  Win  

Jolm  McP.  Berrien.  . 

Roger  B.  Taney 

Benjamin  F.   Butler 


Felix  Grundy 

Henry  D.  Gilpin 

.lohn  J.  CriUenden- 


Va 

(ja. .  .. 
Md... 
N.Y. 

Tenn 
Pa.  ... 

Ky.   . 


Hugh  S.  Legare 

Jolin    Nelson   

John  Y.  Mason 

Nathan  CliH'ord 

Isaac  Toucey.  .  ._ 

Revenly  Johnson  . 
John  J.  Crittenden  . 

Caleb  Cushin? ■ 

leremiah  S.  Rlack  .. 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  .. 

Edward  Bates 

Tames  Speed  


Henry  Stanbery Ohio . 


Kesi 
iIi-Dces. 


s.  c 

Md  . 
Va 
Me.... 
Ct.  .. 
Md  . 
Ky   . 
Ma-ss.. 
Pa  .... 
Pa  .... 
Mo.. 

Ky  . 


Ap- 

1826 

1829 

1831 

1833 

1837 

1838 

1840 

1841 

1841 

]841 

1843 

1845 

1846, 

18481 

1849 

1850 

1853 

1857 

1860 

1861 

1864 

1866 

1866 


Presidents. 


Johnson 
Grants..., 


Hayes  

Garfield  . . 
Arthur  . 

Cleveland  . 

B  Harrison 

Cleveland  ... 
« « 

McKinley  .. 

( t 

Roosevelt. 


Taft 

Wilson.. 


Cabinet  Officeis. 


Wjlliam  M.  Evarts.  ... 

Ebenezer  R.  Hoar 

Amos  T.  Akerman 

George  H.  Williams.... 
Edwards  Pierrepout... 

Alphon.so  Taft 

Charles  Devens , 

Wayne  MacVeagh 


Benjamin  H.Brewster 
Aiiguslus  H.  Garland  . 
William  H.  H.  Miller. 

Richard   Olney 

Jiui.son  Harmon    

Joseph  McKenna 

John  W.  Griggs 

Philander  C.Knox 


William  H.  Moody.... 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte. 
Geo.  W.  Wickereham. 
James  C.McReynolds. 
Thomas  W.Gregory 


Re.si- 
dences. 


N.  Y. 
Mass. 
Ga  .... 
Ore.... 
N.  Y.. 
Ohio  . 
Mass. 
Pa  .  . 


Ark.  . 
Ind..  . 
Mass 
Ohio 

Cal 

N.  J  . 
Pa  .. 


Mass 
Md... 
N.  Y 
''enn. 
Texas 


Ap- 
point'd 

1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1881 
1S81 
1881 
1885 
1889 
1893 
1895 
1897 
1898 
1901 
1901 
1904 
1906 
1909 
1913 
1914 


SECRETARIES    OF   COMMERCE    AND    LABOR. 


Boosevelt  .  iGeorge  B.  Cortelyou. 
"  ..IVictor  H.  Metcalf... 


IN.Y.  . 
leal... 


1 19031  [Roosevelt. ..lO.scar  S.  Straus. 
ll904llTaft iCI.arlesNagel... 


IN.  Y 
I  Mo.. 


,1906 
1 1909 


Above  department  divided  ia  1913  into  Department  of  Commerce  and  Department  of  Labor  as 
follows: 


SECRETARY    OF   COMMERCE.  i 

Wilson William  C.  Redfield N.  Y.      19131 


Wilson 


SECRETARY    OF    LABOR. 

WiUiam  B.Wilson Pa  ....  1913 


Note. —The  individual  Stales  have  been  represented  the  following  number  of  times  in  Cabinet; 
positions:  New  York,  43;  Massachusetts,  34;  Pennsylvania,  33;  Ohio,  24;  Virginia,  22;  Maryland, 
16;  Kentucky,  15;  lllinois.lO;  Tennessee,  11;  Connecticut, 9;  Indiana.lO;  Mi.ssouri.8;  Georgia. 12; 
Maine,  6;  South  Carolina,  6;  Wisconsin,  6;  New  Jersey.  6:  Delaware,  6;  Iowa,  8;  Michigan,  6; 
North  Carolina,  6;  California,  4;  Mississippi,  4:  Louisiana,  3;  Minnesota,  3;  New  Hampshire,  3; 
West  Virginia,  3;  Vermont,  2;  Nebraska,  2;  Alabama,  1;  Arkansas,  1;  Colorado,  1;  Oregon,  1; 
Washington,  1;  Texas,  2 

*  Daniel  Webster  also  continued  by  President  Tyler,  In  1841,  until  appointment  of  successor,  t  John 
Bell  also  continued  by  President  Tyler,  in  1841,  until  appointment  of  successor.  tJohn  Jay  was  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  under  the  Confederation,  and  continued  to  act,  at  the  request  of  Washington,  until  .Jef- 
ferson's arrival,  March  21.  1790      

JUSTICES    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    SUPREME    COURT. 

(Names  of  the  Chief  Justices  in  Italics.) 


John  Jay,  N.  Y 

John  Rutledge,  S.  C 

William  Cusniug,  Mass... 

James  Wilson,  Pa 

John  Blair,  Va  

Robert  H.  Harrison,  Md.. 

James  Iredell,  N.  C 

Thomas  Johnson,  Md  ...  . 
William  Paterson,  N.  J.. 
Jolvi  Rutledge,  S.  C. 

Samuel  Chase,  Md 

Oliver  EUsivorlh,  Ct 

Bushrod  Washington,  Va 
Alfred  Moore,  N.  C 

John  Marshall,  Va 

William  Johnson,  S.  C... 
Brock.  Livingston,  N.  Y 
Thomas  Todd,  Ky  .... 

Joseph  Story,  Mass 

•Gabriel  Duval,  Md 

Smith  Thompson,  N.  Y 
Robert  Trimble.  Ky    ... 

John  McLean,  Ohio 

Henry  Baldwin,  Pa.. 
James  M.  Wayne.  Ga     .. 
RofiT  B.   Taney,  Md 
Philip  P.  Barbour,  Va  .... 

John  Catron,  Tenn 

John  McKinley,  Ala 

Peter  V.  Daniel,  Va 

Samuel  Nelson,  N.  Y 

Levi  Woodbury,  N.  H  .  .. 

Kobert  C.  Grier,  Pa 

Ben].  R.  Curtis,  Mass.... 
John  A.  Campbell,  Ala.. 


Servick. 


Tenn 


1789-1795 

1789  1791 

1789-1810 

1789-1798 

1789-1796 

1789-1790 

1790-1799 

1791-1793 

1793-1806 

1795-1795 

1796-1811 

1796-1800 

1798-1829 

1799-1804 

1801-1835 

1804-1834 

1806-1823 

1807-1826 

1811-1845 

1811-1836 

1823-1843 

1826-1828 

1829-1861 

1830-1846 

1835.-1867 

iaS6-1864 

1836-1841 

1837-1865 

1837-1852 

1841-1860 

1845-1872 

1845-1851 

1846-1870 

18.51-1857 

1853-1861 


6 
2 

21 
9 
7 
1 
9 
2 

13 

15 

4 

31 

5 
34 
30 
17 
19 
St 
25 
20 

2 
32 
16 
32 
28 

5 
28 
15 
19 
27 

6 
24 

6 

8 


Itnill 


1745 
1739 
1733 
1742 

1732 
1745 
1751 
1732 
1745 
1739 
1741 
1745 
1762 
1755 
1755 
1771 
1757 
1765 
1779 
1752 
1767 
1777 
1785 
1779 
1790 
1777 
1783 
1786 
1780 
1785 
1792 
1789 
1794 
1809 
1811 


Die.l 


1829 
1800 
1810 
1798 
1800 
1790 
1799 
1819 
1806 
1800 
1811 
1807 
1829 
1810 
1835 
1834 
1823 
1826 
1845 
1844 
1843 
1828 
1861 
1844 
1867 
1864 
1841 
1865 
1852 
1860 
1873 
1851 
1870 
1874 
1889 


N  AMK. 


Nathan   Clifford,  Me.  . 
Noah  H.  Swayne,  Ohio.    . 
Samuel  F.  Miller,  Iowa 

David   Davis,  III 

Stephen  J.  Field,  Cal 

Salmon  7*    Chase,  Ohio 

William  Strong,  Pa 

Joseph  P.  Bradley,  N.  J... 

Ward  Hunt,N.  Y 

Morrison  R.  WoMe,  Oh\o 

John  M.   Harlan    Ky 

William  B.  Woods,  Ga.... 
Stanley  Matthews,  Ohio 

Horace  Gray,  MiLSS 

Samuel  Blatchford,  N.  Y 
Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Miss 

Melville  W.  Fuller,  III  

David  .7.  Brewer,  ICan. 
Henry  B.  Brown,  Mich 

George  Shiras.  Jr. ,  Pa , 

Howell  E.Jackson,  Tenn 
Edward  D.  White,  La.  ... 
Rufiis  W.  Peckham,N.Y 
Joseph  McKenna,  Cal  . . 
Oliver  W.  Holmes,  Mass 
William  R.  Day,  Ohio,. 
William  H.Moody. Mass, 
Horace  H.  I.urton.Tenn. 
Charles  E.  Hughes. N.  Y, 
Willis  Van  Devanter.Wyo 

Joseph  R.Lamar, Ga 

Kdvmrd  D.  While.  La 

Mahlon  Pitney.  N.  J 

Jas.C.McReynolds.Tenn, 


Sbuvicb. 


Tei 


1858-1881 
1861-1881 
1862-1890 
1862-1877 
1863-1897 
1864-1873 
1870-1880 
1870-1892 
1872-1882 
1874-1888 
1877-1911 
1880-1887 
1881-JS89 
1881-1902 
1882-1893 
1888-1893 
1888-1910 

1889  1910 

1890  1906 
1892-1903 
1893-1895 
1894-1910 
1895-1909 
1898- 
1902- 
1903- 
1906-1910 
1909-1914 
1910- 
1910- 
1910- 
1910- 
1912- 
1914- 


Born. 


1803 

1804 

1816 

1815 

1816 

1808 

1808 

1813 

1811 

1810 

1833 

1824 

1824 

1828 

1820 

1825 

1833 

183' 

1&36 

1832 

1832 

1845 

1838 

1843 

1841 

1849 

1853 

1844 

1862 

1859 

1857 

1S46 

1858 

1862 


Died. 


1881 
1884 
1890 
1886 
1899 
1873 
1895 
1892 
1886 
1888 
1911 
1887 
1889 
1902 
1893 
1893 
1910 
1910 
1913 


1895 
1909 

1914 


Apportionment  of  Congressional  Representation. 
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APPORTIONMENT    OF    CONGRESSIONAL    REPRESENTATION. 

Katloa  under  Constitution  and  at  each  Census,  1790  to  1910,  by  States 


Ratios  Under  Constitution 

AND 

Census  Rs. 

Consti- 
tution. 

1790 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

1860 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

i9ia 

State. 

§■ 
o 

o" 

CO 

i 

8 

o" 
0 
0 

lO 
CO 

1 

d 
0 

i' 

i 

i 

i-i 

CD 

co_ 

CO 
H 

r-i 

H 

05 

co' 

05 

i 

Repre.sentation. 

Alabama 

■■■5 

"H 

■■7 

1 
"7 

3 
■"6 

5 
1 

7 

i 

2 

•4 

7 
...„. 

2 

"4 

6 

■'3 
3 

"4 

8 

•■■4 

4 

1 
4 

8 

■  5 
6 

1 
4 

9 

"6 

7 
2 
4 

• 

9 

■■7 
8 
3 
5 

10 
1 

Arkansas  .... 

Calilornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut..    . 

7 

ir 

4 

6 

Delaware 

Florida 

1 
■■■3 

■'6 

1 
"2 

"2 

"8 

1 
"4 

'e 
■9 

2 
■  6 

i 

1 

io 

1 

•  7 
9 

1 

"7 

■  1 
3 

12 
3 

7 
9 

1 
■9 

■3 

7 

'\i 
3 
8 

8 

1 
1 

8 

■■7 
10 

2 

16 
4 

7 
6 

1 
1 

8 

■9 
11 

2 

io 

4 

6 
6 

1 
1 
7 

14 
11 

6 
1 
9 
5 
6 
5 

1 
2 
9 

19 
13 

9 
3 
10 
6 
5 
6 

1 

2 

10 

1 

20 
13 

11 

7 
11 
6 
4 
6 

1 

2 

11 

1 

22 

13 

11 

8 
11 
6 
4 
6 

1 

2 

11 

1 

25 

13 

11 

8 
11 

7 
4 
6 

1 
4 

12 

Idaho 

Ilhnois 

Indiana 

2 
27 
13 

Iowa 

11 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

8 
11 

8 
4 

Maryland 

& 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

8 

14 

17 

13 

i 

13 

"1 

1 

12 

1 

"2 
2 

10 
3 

"4 
6 

11 

\ 
6 

7 

10 
6 
2 
6 
9 

11 

9 

3 

6 

13 

12 
11 

6 

7 
14 

1 

13 
12 

7 

7 

15 

1 

14 

12 

9 

8 

16 

1 

16 
13 
10 

8 
16 

2 

Nebraska 

Nevada.....  ... 

N.  Hampshire.. 
New  Jersey.  .  .. 

New  Me.'cico. . . 
New  York 

■■'3 

4 

•■4 
5 

10 

"5 

6 

17 

6 

'27 

6 

34 

"5 

6 

40 

■4 
5 

■34' 

■3 
5 

33 

1 
1 
3 
5 

31 

1 
1 
3 
7 

33" 

3 

1 
2 
7 

■34 

6 

1 
2 
8 

34" 

6 

1 

2 

10 

■37 

6 

1 

2 

12 

1 
43 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 

5 

"8 

10 

"is 

12 
"l 

18 

13 
■'6 

23 

13 
14 

26 

13 
19 

28 

9 
'21 

24 

8 

"\ 

25 

7 
19 

"i 

24 

8 
26 

"i' 

27 

9 

1 
21 

i 

28 

9 

1 
21 

"2 
30 

10 

2 

21 

32 

10 
3 

22 
8 
3 

3& 

Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

1 
5 

2 

6 

■  i" 

2 
8 

■3 

2 
9 

2 
9 

■  9 

2 
9 

13 

2 

7 

11 
2 

2 
6 

10 

2 

2 
4 

■"8 
4 

2 
6 

io 

6 

2 

7 

2 

10 

11 

2 
7 
2 
10 
13 
1 

2 

7 

2 

10 

16 

1 

T 

10. 
18. 

Utah  . 

2. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  ... 
West  Virginia^ 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming  

16 

2 

19 
106 

4 

22 

6 
23 

186 

6 

22 

5 
21 

4 
16 

■"2 
232 

3 
13 

"3 

3 
11 

'6 
243 

3 
9 

"3 

8 

293 

2 
10 

1 
4 
9 

1 

332 

2 
10 

2 

iS 

1 

357 

2 
10 

3 

6 
11 

1 

386 

2: 
10' 

5 

6 
11 

1 

Total.  ... 

60 

142 

213 

242 

237 

435 

»  Included  in  the  20  members  originally  assigned  to  Massachusetts,  but  credited  to  Maine  after  ita 
admission  as  a  State  March  15,  1820. 

Note— The  following  representation  included  in  the  table  was  added  after  the  several  census 
apportionments  indicated:  First— Tennessee,  1.  Second— Ohio,  1.  Third— Alabama,  1;  Illinois,!; 
Indiana,  1;  Ijouisiana,  1;  Maine,  7;  Mississippi,!.  Fifth  — Arkansas,!;  Michigan,!.  Sixth— California, 
2;  Florida,  1;  Iowa,2;  Te.xas,  2;  Wisconsin,  2.  Seventh— Massachusetts,  1;  Miune.sota,  2;  Oregon, 
1.  Eighth— Illinois, !;  Iowa,  1;  Kentucky,  1;  Minnesota,  1;  Nebraska,  1;  Nevada,  1;  Ohio,  1; 
Pennsylvania,  1;  Rhode  Island,!;  Vermont,!.  Ninth— Colorado,  1.  Tenth— Idaho,  1;  Montana,  1^ 
North  Dakota,  1;  South  Dakota,  2;  Washington,  1;  Wyoming,  1.  Eleventh- Utah,  1.  Thirteenth- 
Alabama,  i:  Arizona,  1;  California,  3;  Colorado,  1;  Florida,  2;  Georgia,  1;  Idaho,  1;  Illinois,  2; 
Louisiana,  1;  Massachusetts,  2;  Michigan.  1,  Minnesota,  1;  Montana,  1;  New  Jersey,  2;  New 
Mexico,!;  New  Yoric,  6;  North  Dakota,!;  Ohio,!;  Oklahoma,  8;  Oregon,  1;  Pennsylvania,  4  v 
Rhode  Island,  1;  South  Dakota,  1;  Texas,  2;  Utah,  1;  Washington,  2;  West  Virginia,  1. 
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Party  Divisions. 


PARTY    DIVISIONS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,    63  D   AND    64TH   CONGRESSES. 


STATE3.. 

Sixty- 
third 
Congress.* 

Sixty- 
fourth 
Congress.* 

States. 

Sixty- 
third 
Congress.* 

Sixty- 
fourth 
Congress.* 

Dem. 

Rep 

Dem. 

Rep 

Prog. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Prog. 

Alabama   ... 

10 
1 

7 
3 
4 
5 
1 
4 
12 

"ie 

10 

1 
7 
4 
3 

Nevada 

1 

i 

...^. 

1 

2 
8 
1 

23 
1 
3 

13 
1 
3 

30 
2 

2 

■  i 
2 
1 
4 
3 

8 

1 

Arizona 

New  Hampshire. .  . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

2 
11 

1 
31 
10 

i9 
6 

"ii 

2 
7 

*  •       '   * 

Arkansas 

California 

3 

1 
5 

1 

t3 

.   .       .   , 

Colorado 

611 

"3 

3 
2 

62 
cl8 

1 

■■■3 
2 

'"% 
2 
1 

^2 

8 
1 

18 
9 

■■9 

7 

■"6 
1 
7 

1 

8 

18 

1 

1 
3 
3 

cl 

Connecticut  .. 

Delaware 

North  Carolina... 
North  Dakota. . . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina .  .  . 
South  Dakota 

Florida 

a\. 

'"% 

^2 

2 

■3 

'"% 

•••4 

4 
12 

"io" 
11 

1 

6 
9 

7 
1 
5 
4 
2 
1 
8 
14 
2 
3 

.  . 

Georgia...- 

Idaho 

"'7,' 

16 

2 

10 

2 

2 

■■3' 

1 

12 

11 

8 

"i' 

Illinois 

20 

13 

3 

9 

8 
1 
« 
8 
2 
1 
8 
14 
2 
2 

Indiana 

.  .     *  . 

Iowa 

Kansas 

'*'"•• 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Texas    

8 
18 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Utah        

• 

Maryland 

Vermont   

Massachusetts .... 

Virginia  

9 

> 

Michigan 

Washington... 

' 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

2 
3 

2 

Wyoming      

Total 

Mel>raska 

■■■3' 

290 

/127 

230 

196 

d7 

*  As  constituted  at  time  Almanac  went  to  press,  t  One  Independent  member  In  addition.  X  Two 
Progressives  in  addition;  a  ttiree  PYogresslves  in  addition;  6  one  Progressive  In  addition;  c  one  Socialist  in 
addition;  d  wlioie  number  in  House  440,  including  one  Independent  and  one  Socialist  and  delegates  from 
Territories;  e  stx  Progressives  In  addition;  /  plus  total  of  eighteen  Progressives  enumerated  herein. 


PARTY  DIVISIONS  IN  CONGRESS. 


Congresses. 


XXXVIl.. 
XXXVJU. 
XXXIX... 

XL 

XL! 

XLII 

XLIIi 

XLIV 

XL,V 

XLVI 

XLVII 

XLiVlH... 
XLIX 


lil 

lill 

lilH." 
lilV.... 

I.V 

liVI 

liVlI... 
LiVlU.. 
LilX  ... 

T.X 

1..XI.... 
liXII.. 
I.XIII. 
LXIV.. 


Yeaes. 


1861-1863 

1863-1865 

1865-1867' 

1867-1869" 

1869-1871 

1871-1873 

1873-1875 

1875-1877 

1877-1879 

1879-1881 

1881-188;i 

1883-1885 

1885-1887 

1887-1889 

1889-1891 

1891-1893 

1893-1895 

1895-1897 

1897- 1899 

1899-1901 

1901-1903 

1903-1905 

1905-1907 

19O7-1909 

1909-1911 

1911-1913 

1913-1915 

1915-1917 


Senate. 


Dem. 

10 
9 
11 
11 
11 
17 
20 
29 
39 
44 
38 
36 
34 
37 
37 
39 
44 
39 
34 
26 
29 
32 
32 
31 
32 
41 
51 
56 


Rep. 

31" 

36 
41 
42 
58 
67 
47 
43 
36 
32 
37 
4011 
42 
39 
39 
47 
38 
42 
46 
63 
66 
58 
58 
61 
60 
61 
45 
40 


Am 


(t) 


Union. 

'I 
5 


Jiid. 


71 
2t 
1  + 

i  § 


211 

311 

511 

lOU 

imiTii 
3  §55 


Hnn.SE  OF  Reprkskntatives. 


Dem. 

42 

75 

40 

49 

78 
103 

92 
168 
151 
348 
138 
198 
204 
168 
ir,9 
236 
220 
104 
13455 
163 
15:', 
174 
136 
164 
172 
228 
290 

2;!0 


Rep. 

106' 
102 
145 
143 
151 
138 
194 
107 
142 
129 
146 
124 
120 
153 
166 
88 
126 
246 
206 
185 
198 
206 
250 
222 
219 
162 
145 
196 


Am.  (/) 


Ind. 


5t 
14 


16  t 

10  1 

It 

It 
4 

8ir 

81f 

7ir 

1611  IT 
9  tit 

511  iin 


l*t 

14V.or) 


Parties  as  constituted  at  tlie  beginning  of  each  Congress  are  given.  These  figures  were  liable  to 
change  by  contests  for  seats,  etc. 

*  During  the  Civil  War  most  of  the  Southern  States  were  unrepresented  in  Congress. 

t  Liberal  Republicans.  J  Greenbackei-s.  §  David  Davis,  Independent,  of  Illinois. 

II  Two  Virginia  Senators  were  Readjusters,  and  voted  with  tlie  Republicans. 

ir  People's  party,  except  that  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Filty- fourth  Congre.ss  one 
member  is  clas.sed  as  Silver  party. 

**  Three  Senate  seats  were  vacant  (and  continued  so)  and  two  Representative  seats  were  unfilled 
(Rhode  Island  had  not  yet  effected  a  choice)  when  the  session  began.  Rhode  Island  suhsequeutly 
elected  two  Republicans.  ttFive  Popniists,  two  Silver  party,  three  Independents.  §§  Including  fif- 
teen members  cla.ssed  as  Fusionists.  IFH  Including  three  members  classed  as  Silver  party.  There  was 
one  vacancy.  tttSix  Populists,  ttiree  Silver  party.  HH If  Five  Populists,  one  Silver  party,  two  Inde- 
pendents, and  three  vacancies,  jjljll  Three  Populists,  one  Silver  party,  one  Fusion  party,  one  vacancy. 
§55  One  Populist,  one  Silver  party,  one  Fusionist,  two  vacancies.  ••'Two  Union  Labor  and  two  vacan- 
cies—one  Democratic,  one  Republican.  *t  One  Socialist  and  delegates  from  Territoiies.  (p)  Consist- 
ing of  seven  Progressives,  one  Socialist  and  one  Independent,  (i)  Two  Senators  and  twenty-three 
Bepresentatives  in  XXXVI.  Congress  under  American  party  designation. 


The  Sixty-fonrth   Congress. 
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BEGAN   MARCH    4,    1915,    AND    END3  MARCH    4,    1917. 

SENATE. 

President Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Dem.,  of  Indiana. 

President  pro  tempore James  P.  Clarke,  Dem.,  of  Arkansas. 

Secretary   James  Marlon  Baker,  Dem.,  of  South  Carolina. 


Senators. 


1921 
1919 

1917 
1919 

1921 
1917 

1917 
1919 

1917 
1919 

1917 
1919 

1919 
1917 

1921 
1917 

1917 
1919 


Alabama. 
Oscar  W.  Underwood.  . 
John  H.  Bankheartt 

ARIZONA 

Henry  F.  Ashurst 

Marcus  A.  Smith   

ARKANSAS. 

James  P.  Clarke 

Joseph  T.  Robinson 

California. 

James  D.  Phelan 

John  D.  Works! 

Colorado. 

Charles  S.  Thomas 

John  F.  Shafroth 

Connecticut. 
Frank  B.  Brandegee. .  . . 

George  P.  McLean 

Delaware. 

Henry  A.  du  Pontt 

WlUard  Saulabury 

Florida. 

Duncan  U.  Fletcher 

Nathan  P.  Bryan 

Georgia. 
Thomas  W.  Hardwick. . . 

Hoke  Smith 

Idaho. 

James  H.  Brady 

William  E.  Borah 

Illinois. 

L.  Y.  Sherman 

James  H.  Lewis§§  

Indiana. 

Benj.  F.  Shlvely 

John  W.  Kern 

Iowa. 

Albert  B.  Cummins 

William  S.  Kenyon 

Kansas. 

Charles  Curtis 

W.  H.  Thompson 

Kentucky. 

J.  C.  W.  Beckham 

OUie  M.  James 

Louisiana 
Robert  F   Broussard .... 

Joseph  E   Ransdell 

Maine. 

Charles  F.  Johnson 

Edwin  C.  Burleigh 

Maryland. 

John  W.  Smith     

Blair  Lee 

Massachusetts. 

Henry  C.  Lodge     

John  W.  Weeks§§ 

Michigan. 
Charles  E   Townsend .  .  . 

William  A.  Smith     

Minne.sota. 
Moses  E.  Clapp      .    ... 

Knute  Nelsont  

Mississippi. 

J.  K   Vardaman§§ 

John  S.  Williams 

Missouri. 

William  J.  Stone 

James  A.  Reed 

Montana. 

Henry  L.  Myers 

Thomas  J.  Walsh 


D. 
D. 

D. 
D. 

D 
D. 

D. 

R. 

D. 
D. 

R. 
R. 

R. 
D. 

D. 
D. 

D 
D. 

R. 
R. 

R. 
D. 

D 
D. 

R. 

R. 

R 
D 

D 
D 

D. 
D 

D 
R. 

D 
D. 

R 
R 

R. 
R 

R. 
R. 

D. 
D. 

D. 
D. 

D. 
D. 


Post-Offlce 
Address. 


Birmingham . 
Jasper 

Prescott. .  . . 
Tucson. . . . 

Little  Rock. . 
Lonoke 


San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles. 

Denver 

Denver 

New  London. . 
Slmsbury 

Wlnterthur. .. 
Wilmington. . . 

Jacksonville  . . 
Jacksonville.   . 

SandersvlUe  . . 
Atlanta.  .  . 

Pocatello 

Boise 

Sprlngdeld 

Chicago   

South  Bend. . . 
Indianapolis.  . 

Des  Moines. . . 
Fort  Dodge. .  , 

Tooeka 

Kansas  City .  . 

Frankfort 

Marion 

New  Iberia 
L.  Providence 

Waterville 

Augusta 


Snow  Hill ,    . 
Sliver  Spring. 


Nahant 

West  Newton 


Jackson  

Grand  Rapids 

St   Paul.      .  .  . 
Alexandria..  .  . 


Jackson . 
Benton.. 


Nevada .... 
Kentucky    . 

Mississippi  . 
Arkansas. .  . 

California    . 
Indiana 

Georgia.  .    . 
Missouri 

Connecticut.. 
Connecticut. 

Delaware 
Delaware. 


Place  of 
Birth. 


Kentucky.  . 
Alabama.  .  . 


Georgia . 
Florida. . 


Georgia 

N.  Carolina. . 

Pennsylvania 
Illinois  .... 

Ohio 

Virginia 

Indiana 

Indiana.  . . . 

Pennsylvania. 
Ohio 

Kansas 

Indiana 

Kentucky    .  . 
Kentucky.  .  . 

Louisiana 
Louisiana  . 

Maine    .  . 
Maine    . .  . 

Maryland 
Maryland 

Massachusetts 
N.  Hampshire 


Michigan. . 
Michigan. . 

Indiana   . . 

Norway. . . 


Jefferson  City 
Kansas  City .  . 


Hamilton. 
Helena. . . 


Texas  . .  . . 
Tennessee . 

Kentucky . 
Ohio 


Missouri .  . 
Wisconsin . 


1862 
1842 

1874 
1852 

1854 
1872 

1861 
1847 

1849 
1854 

1864 
1857 

1838 
1861 

1859 
1872 

1872 
1855 

1862 
1861 

1858 
1867 

1857 
1850 

1850 
1869 

1860 
1871 

1869 
1871 

1864 
1858 

1859 
1843 

1845 
1857 

1850 
1860 

1856 
1859 

1851 
1843 

1861 
1854 

1848 
1861 

1862 
1859 


College. 


Univ.  of  Virginia. 


a 

o 


1884 


Univ.  of  Michigan 
Transylvania  Univ 

Univ.  of  Virginia . 
U.  of  Ark   and  Va. 

St  Ignatius  Univ. 


Uni.ofMlch.  (Law) 
Univ.  of  Michigan. 

Yale   


U.S.  Military  Acad 
Univ.  of  Virginia.  . 

Vanderbilt 

Emory 

Univ.  of  Ga.  (Law) 

Leavenworth  Nor'l 
State  Univ.  of  Kan. 


McKendree , 

Univ.  of  Virginia . 

Univ.  of  Michigan 
Univ.  of  Michigan 


Waynesburg . 
Iowa 


Cen.  Univ.  of  Ky. 


Tulane  Univ..  La. 
Union 


Bowdoln . 


Princeton 

itarvard . . 

U.  S.  Naval  Acad 

Univ.  of  Michigan 
Wisconsin  (Law) 


Univ.  of  Virginia 
Univ.  of  Missouri 


Univ.  of  Wisconsin 


1878 


1882 


1871 
1875 

1885 


1861 
1879 

1880 
1893 

1893 


1886 
1869 

1869 


1889 
1882 


1879 


Present 
Vocation. 


1880 

1871 
1881 


1873 


1884 


Lawyer 
Farmer 

Public  offlcial 
Lawyer 

Lawyer 
Lawyer 

Public  offlcial 
Lawyer 

Lawyer 
Lawyer 

Lawyer 
Public  offlcial 

Public  offlcial 
Lawyer 

Lawyer 
Lawyer 

Lawyer 
P*ubllc  offlcial 

Irrlgationlst 
Public  offlcial 

Lawyer 
Lawyer 

Lawyer 
Lawyer 

Lawyer 
Public  offlcial 

Lawyer 
Lawyer 

Lawyer 
Lawyer 

Lawyer 
Cotton  pl'nter 

Lawyer 
Journalist 

Lumber. 
Lawyer 

Literature 
Public  offlcial 

Public  offlcial 
Lawyer 

Public  offlcial 
Lawyer 

Lawyer 
Planter 

Lawyer 
Lawyer 

Lawyer 
Lawyer 
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The  Sixty-fourth   Congress — Continued. 


SENATE— Cwi^mued. 


Senators. 


Nebraska. 

1917  G.  M.  Hitchcock 

3919  George  W.  NorrU 

Nevada. 

1921  Francis  Newlands 

1917  Key  Plttman 

New  Hampshire. 

1921  Jacob  H.  GalUnger 

1919  Henry  F.  Hollis    

New  Jersey. 

1917  James  E.  Martlne    

1919  wnilani  Hughes!  5    

New  Mexico 

1919  Albert  B.  Fall§§ 

1917  Thomas  B.  Catron 

New  York. 
1921  Jas.  W.  Wads  worth.  Jr.  : 
1917  James  A.  O'Gorman.  .  . , 

North  Carolina. 

1921  Lee  S.  Overman 

1919  F.  McL.  Simmons.  ... 

North  Dakota. 

1921  Asle  J.  Gronna , 

1917  Port  J.  McCumber 

Ohio 

1921  Warren  G.  Harding 

1917  Atlee  Pomerene 

Oklahoma. 

1919  Robert  L.  Owen 

1921  Thomas  P  Gore 

Oregon. 

1921  G.  E.  Chamberlain 

1919  Harry  Lane 

Pennsylvania. 

1921.  Boies  Penrose 

1917  George  T.  Oliver 

Rhode  Island. 

1917  Henry  F.  Lippitt 

1919  Le  Baron  B.  Colt 

South  Carolina. 
1921  Ellison  D.  Smith    .... 
1919  Ben],  R.  Tillman 

South  Dakota. 

1921  Edwin  S.  Johnson 

1919  Thomas  Sterling 

Tennessee. 

1917  Luke  Lea 

1919  John  K  Shields 

1917  Charles  A.  Culberson.  . 
1919  Morris  Sheppard 

Utah. 

1921  Reed  Smoot 

1917  George  Sutherland 

Vermont. 

1921  W.  P.  Dillingham 

1917  Carroll  S.  Page 

Virginia. 

1917  C.  A.  Swanson 

1919  Thomas  S.  Martlnf 

Washington. 

1921  Wesley  L.  Jones 

1917  Miles  Poindexter.  . .      . 

West  Virginia. 
1917  William  E.  Chilton   .  . 
1919  Nathan  GoffJ 

Wisconsin. 

1921  Paul  O   Hustlng 

1917  Robert  M.  La  Follette. 

Wyoming. 
1917  Clarence  D.  Clark . 
1919  Francis  E.  Warrent. . 


D. 
R. 

D. 

D 

R 
D. 

D. 
D 

R. 
R. 

R 
D 

D 
D. 

R. 
R, 

R, 
D. 

D 

D. 

D. 
D. 

R. 

R. 

R. 
R. 

D 
D. 

D. 

R. 

D. 
D. 

D 
D. 

R. 
R. 

R. 
R. 

D 
D. 

R. 
R 

D. 
R 

D 

R. 

R 
R 


Post-Office 
Address 


Omaha. . 
McCook. 


Reno . . . . 
Tonopah . 

Concord. , 
Concord. , 


Plalnfleld 

Paterson . 

Three  Rivers. 
Santa  Fe . . . . 

Mt.  Morris   . 
New  York  . . 

Salisbury. . . 
Newborn .... 


Lakota 

Wahpeton. . 


Marion. 
Canton. 


Place  of 
Birth. 


Nebraska. 
Ohio 


Mississippi 
Mississippi.  . 

Canada 

N.  Hampshire 

New  York  .    . 
Ireland  . .    . 

Kentucky    .  .  . 
Missouri 


New  York. . . 
New  York. . . 

North  Carolina 
North  Carolina 


a 


« 


1859 
1861 

1847 
1872 

1837 
1869 

1850 
1872 

1861 


College. 


Unl.  of  Mlch.CLaw) 
Valparaiso  (Ind.). 

Yale 

So.  West.  Presb.  U. 

Dartmouth .  . . 
Harvard 


a 

V.  o 

S3 

>l  03 


1881 
1880 


1877 
1860 

1854 
1854 


Iowa 1858 


Univ.  of  Mississippi 

Yale 

New  York  Unlv 

Trinity  (N.  C.) . . . . 
Trinity  (N.  C.) . . . 


Present 
Vocation. 


1890 

1885 
1892 


1867 


1898 
1882 


1874 
1873 


niinols 

Ohio.    . . . 
Ohio 


Muskogee . 
Lawton    .  . 


Portland .  .  . . 
Portland.  .  . 

Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

Providence 
Bristol .  . . 

Lynchburg  . 
Trenton.    . .  . 


Yankton .... 
Vermilion. . . : 

Nashville. . . . 
Tate 


Virginia 

Mississippi  .  , 

Mississippi..  , 
Oregon 


Pennsylvania. 
Ireland 


Rhode  Island.. 
Massachusetts 

South  Carolina 
South  Carolina 


Indiana . 
Ohio 


Dallas 

Texarkana. . . 

Provo  City .  .  . 
Salt  Lake  City 

Montpelier. 
Hyde  Park 

Chatham. . .    . 
Charlottesville 

N.  Yakima . 
Spokane 

Charleston. . . 
Clarksburg . 

Mayville. 
Madison. 

Evanston 
.  Cheyenne 


Tennessee   . 
Tennessee   . 

Alabama.  . 
Texas 


Utah 

England. . . 

Vermont.  .  . 
Vermont.  .  . 

Virginia.  . 
Virginia .  . 

Illinois.  .  . 
Tennessee.  .  . 

West  Virginia 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin    . 
Wisconsin .  .    , 

New  York. . . 
Massachusetts 


1858 

1865 
1863 

1856 
1870 

1854 
1855 

1860 
1848 

1856 
1846 

1867 
1847 

1857 
1851 

1879 
1856 

1855 
1875 

1862 
1862 

1843 
1843 

1862 
1847 

1863 
1868 

1858 
1843 

1866 
1855 

1851 
1S44 


Univ.  of  Micliigan. 

Ohio  Central 

Princeton 


Wash.  &  Lee  Univ 
Cumberland  Unlv 

Wash.  &  Lee  Univ 
Willamette  Univ.. . 

Harvard 

Bethany,  W.  Va  . 


Brown  Unlv . 
Yale 


WoHord. 


111.  Wesleyan  Univ 
Univ.  of  the  South 


Virginia 

Yale  (Law) . 


State  Univ.  of  Utah 
Unl.  of  Mlch.CLaw) 


Unlv.  of  Virginia . 
Unlv.  of  Virginia . 

So.  Illinois 

Wash.  &  Lee  Univ 

Shelton 

Georgetown  Col   . 

Univ.  of  Wisconsin 
Univ.  of  Wisconsin 

Iowa  State  Univ. . . 


1880 

1883 
1884 

1877 
1892 

1876 
1876 

1881 
1868 

1878 
1868 

1889 


Journalist 
Lawyer 

Public  official 
Public  official 

Public  official 
Lawyer 

Public  official 
Lawyer 

Farmer 
Lawyer 

Farmer 
Lawyer 

Lawyer 
Lawyer 

Public  official 
Public  official 

Journalist 
Lawyer 

Put  lie  official 
Public  official 

Public  official 
Physician 

Lawyer 
Journalist 

Manufacturer 
Public  official 

Planter 
Farmer 


1875 
1899 


1877 
1898 

1880 


1886 

1891 

1865 

1879 
1874 


Farmer 
Lawyer 

Lawyer 
Lawyer 

Lawyer 
Public  official 

Banker 
Lawyer 

Lawyer 
Banker 

Lawyer 
Lawyer 

Lawyer 
Lawyer 

Lawyer 
Lawyer 

Lawyer 
Editor 

Public  official 
Stock  raiser 


r>..  Democrats.  56:  R  .  Republicans,  40.  Total.  06.  t  Served  in  the  Confederate  Army  during  the  Civil 
War.    t  Served  in  the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War     §5  Served  in  Spanish-American  War. 

Vocations — Lawyers,  53;  farmers,  5:  editor,  1:  cotton  planter,  1;  planters,  2;  stockralser,  1;  bankers, 
2;  literature,  1;  Journalists,  4:  public  officials,  22;  phj^iclan,  1;  irrlgationlst,  1:  lumberman,  1;  manufacturer, 
1.  The  salary  of  a  Senator  is  $7,500  per  annum  Congress  each  session  votes  an  appropriation  of  20  cents 
per  mile  for  travelling  from  and  to  the  seat  of  government. 

The  oldest  Senator  in  years  Is  Mr,  Jacob  H.  GalUnger.  of  New  HampeMre,  who  is  78  years  old;  the  young- 
est. Mr.  Luke  Lea,  of  Tennessee,  who  is  36. 
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HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES. 

Speaker Champ  Clark,  Dem.,  of  Missouri. 

Cletk.  South  Trimble,  Dem  ,  of  Kentucky. 


Post-Offloe 
Address. 


Tuscaloosa.. 

Butler 

Montgomery,' 
Ozark. .  . 
Annlston    .  . 
Lafayette.    . 
Tuscaloosa.. . 
Gad.sden.    . .  . 
Tuscumbla.. . 
Birmingham. 


Place  of 
Birth. 


'-'J3 
u  ^ 


Alabama. 
J.  W.  Abercromble*  (at  large).  D 

Oscar  L  Gray D 

Stanley  H.  Dent,  .Ir.* D 

Henry  B.  Steagall O 

Fred  L.  Blackmon* D 

J.  Thomas  HeBln* D 

W.  B.  Oliver D 

John  L.  Burnett* D 

Edward  B.  Almon D 

George  Huddleston  (a) D 

ARIZONA. 

Carl  Hayden*  (at  large) D   Phoenix . 

ARKANSAS. 

Thaddeus  H.  Caraway* D  Jonesboro. 

William  A,  Oldfleld*  (a) D    Batesville. 

John  N.  Tillman  D   Fayettevllle. 

Otis  T.  Wlneo* D    De  Queen 

FT.  M.  Jacoway* D   Dardanelle.. 

Samuel  M.  Taylor* D    pine  Bhilf . 

Wra.  Shields  Goodwin* D  Warren 

California. 

William  Kent* I.    Kentfield 

John  E.  Raker* D   Alturas 

Charles  F.  Curry* R   Sacramento 

Julius  Kahn* R   San  Francisco 

John  I.  Nolan*    P    San  Francisco 

J.  A .  Elston P    Berkeley 

Denver  S.  Church* D   Oakhurst 

Everis  A.  Hayes*    R   San  Jose 

Charles  H.  Randall D   Los  Angeles 

William  D  Stephens* P    Los  Angeles 

William  Kettner*    D  San  Diego 

Colorado. 

BenJ.  C.  HlUlard D   Denver 

Charles  B.  Timberlake R   Sterling 

Edward  Keating* D  Pueblo 

Edward  T.  Taylor* D   Glenwood  Sp 

Connecticut 

p.  Davis  Oakey R    Hartford 

Richard  P.  Freeman  (a) R    New  London 

John  Q.  Tilson**  (a) R    New  Haven 

Ebenezer  J.  Hill** R    Norwaik 

.Tames  P.  Glynn R   Wlnsted. 

Delaware. 
Thomas  W.  Miller  (at  large)      R 

Florida. 

S.  M.  Sparkman* D 

Frank  Clark* D 

Emmett  Wilson* D 

W.  J.  Sears    D 

Georgia. 

Charles  G.  Edwards* D 

Frank  Park* D 

Charles  R   Crisp*    D 

William  Charles  Adamson*. .     D 
Wm.  Schley  Howard*  (a) .  .  .     D 

J.  W.  Wise D 

Gordon  Lee* D 

Samuel  J   Tribble* D 

Thomas  M.  Bell*    D 

Carl  Vinson* D 

John  R  Walker*  D 

Dudley  M   Hughes* D 

Idaho. 
Robt.M.McCracken  (at large)  R 
Addison  T  Smith*  (at  large)     R 

Illinois. 
W.  F.  Williams*  (at  large) .  .  .  D 
B.  M.  Chiperfleld  (at  large) . .     R 

Martin  B   Madden*    P 

James  R.  Mann*. R 

William  W.  Wilson** R 

James  T.  McDermott* D 

Adolph  J.  Sabath* D 

6  James  McAndrews* D 

7  Frank  Buchanan* D 

8  Thomas  Gallagher* D 


Alabama.    . 
Mississippi-.. 
Alabama   . 
Alabama.  . . 

Georgia 

Alabama.  . . 
Alabama.  . . 
Alabama.  . . 
Alabama .  . . 
Tennessee.  . 

Arizona .... 

Missouri .  .  . 
Arkansas. .  . 
Missouri.  .  . 
Tennessee.  . 
ArKansas  . 
Mississippi.. 
Arkansas.  . . 

Illinois 

Illinois 

Illinois 

Germany. 
California 
California    . 
California.  . 
Wisconsin . 
California.  . 

Ohio 

Michigan. . . 


College. 


Iowa. . . 
Ohio. 
Kansas. 
Illinois. 


Wilmington. 

Tampa. .  .  . 
Gainesville 
Pensacola  . 
Kissimmee 


Savannah 

Sylvester 

Americus. 

Carrollton 

Kirkwood    . 

Fayettevllle 

Chickamauga 

Athens.  .  .  . 

Gainesville 

Mllledscvllle 

Valdosta 

Danville. 


New  Jersey. 
Connecticut 
Tennessee .  . 
Connecticut 
Connecticut. 

Delaware. . . 

Florida 

Alabama.  .  . 
Bi.  Honduras 
Georgia.  . . 


Georgia.  .  . 
Alabama.  . 
Georgia.  .  . 
Georgia .  . 
Georgia.  .  . 

Georgia.  .  . 
Georgia.  .  . 
Georgia.  . . 


1866 
1865 
1869 
1873 
1873 
1869 
1867 
1351 
186(1 
1869 

1877 

1871 
1874 
1859 
1877 
1870 
1852 
1866 

1864 
1863 
ISES 
1861 
1871 
1874 
1866 
1855 
1865 
1859 
1864 

1868 
1856 
1875 
1858 

1861 
1869 
1866 
18J5 
1867 


Univ.  of  Ala 

Univ.  of  Ala 

Univ.  of  Virginia 
Univ.  of  Alabama. 
Ala.  Univ.  (Law). 
Southern  Unlv .  . 
Univ.  of  Alabama. 
Vanderbilt  (Law). 
Univ.  of  Alabama 


□ 

o 


1888 
1885 
1889 
1893 
1894 

1887 

1883 


Stanford  Unlv . 


Dickson  (Tenn.) . . 

Arkansas 

Unlv.  of  Arkansas 

McFerrln 

Vanderbilt  Univ. 


Univ.  of  Arkansas 


Unlv.  of  California 
Healdsburgh  . .  .  . 
Unlv.  of  Wisconsin 


1886 

1849 
1860 
1882 
1874 


1878 
1864 
1870 
1854 
1875 


Yale 

San  Jose  Normal . 


Present 
Vocation. 


1897 
1896 
1880 

1898 


1887 


State  Unlv.  Iowa. 
Earlham 


Univ.  of  Michigan 


Harvard. 

Yale 

Yale 


Yale. 


Stetson  Unlv. . 

Florida    State 

Mercer  Unlv. 


and 
Ga 


Univ.  of  Georgia.. 
Atlanta,  Medical. 

Bowdon.  Georgia. 


1897 


1883 


1891 
1875 


1884 


1891 
1891 
1892 


1908 


Educator 
Public  ofllcial 
Lawyer 
Lawyer 
Public  ofllcial 
Public  official   . 
Lawyer 
Lawyer 
Lawyer 
Public  ofllcial 

Public  official 

Lawyer 

I  awyer 

Lawyer 

I^awyer 

Public  oflBcifil 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Cattle  dealer 

Lawyer 

Ranchman 

Lawyer 

Iron  moulder 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Public  official 

Publisher 

Public  official 

Insurance 

Lawyer 
Stock  raisins 
Journalist 
Lawyer 

City  assessor 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Banker 

Lawyer 

Public  official 


1859 
1869 
1861 


Boise    .... 
Twin  Falls 


PIttsfleld . 
Canton.    . 
Chicago 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago   . 
Chicago  . 
Chicago. . 
Chicago. . 
Chicago.. 


Georgia.  .  . 
Georgia .  .  . 

Indiana. . , 
Ohio 


Illinois  . . . 
Illinois.  . . 
England. . 
Illinois  . 
Illinois.  . 
Michigan. . 
Bohemia 
Rhode  Island 
Indiana.  . 
N.Hampshire 


1874 
1848 


1874 


1S57 
1870 
1855 
1856 
1870 
1872 
1866 
1862 
1862 
1850 


Emory   

Univ.  of  Georgia. 
Moone*S  Unlv  . 


Unlv 
Univ. 


of  Georgia 
of  Georgia. 


Nat.  Univ.  (Law). 

Illinois     

Hamline  Unlv 

Unlv.  of  Illinois.  . 
Chicago  


Chicago  (Law) . , 


1904 

1895 

1898 
1892 

1874 


1880 
1891 
1879 


1898 
1870 


1896 


1876 
1893 


1891 


Lawyer 
Lawyer 
Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 
Lawyer 
Lawyer 
Public  official 
Lawyer 
Public  official 
Farmer 
Lawyf  r 
Farmer 

Lawyer 
Farmer 

Lawyer 
Lawyer 

Lawyer 
Lawyer 
Public  ofBclal 
Lawyer 
Lawyer 
Public  official 
Lawyer 
Public  official 
Public  official 
Public  official 
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Representatives. 

R. 

R. 

P. 

R. 

R. 

D. 

R. 

D. 

R. 

R 

R 

D 

R 

R 

D 

R 

R. 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D. 

D 

R 

D 

D 

R 

D 

D 

D. 

R. 

R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
D 

R 
D 
R 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 

D 
D. 
D 
D. 
D. 
D 
D 
D 
D 
R 
R 

D 

D 
P 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 

R 
D 
R 
R 

D 
D 
D. 
D 

Post-Offlce 
Address. 

Place  of 
Birth. 

l-r  4-a 

1871 
1863 
1864 
1849 
1860 
1882 
1867 
1879 
18.57 
1836 
1856 
1860 

College. 

a 

Present 
Vocation. 

9 

iLLi  NOis — Co  ntinued. 
Fred  A  Britten*   

Chicago 

Chicago 

Aurora 

Belvldere. . . . 

Elizabeth 

Cordova 

Galesburg    .  . 
Peoria. ..;... 
Bloomington 
Danville  .... 
Champaign  . 
CarroUton   . 
Springfield. . . 

Illinois 

Vermont .  . 

Illinois 

Illinois 

Illinois 

Illinois 

Mass. 
Illinois     . 

Illinois 

N.  Carolina 
Illinois 
Illinois   ..    . 

10 

George  E.  Foss**   

Harvard                , 

1885 
1889 

La*yer 
Director 

11 

12 

Ira  C.  Copley* 

Charles  E.  Fuller**  (a) 

John  C.  McKenzle* 

Union  (Law) 

i;i 

Law  yer 
Journalist 

14 

Clyde  H.  Tavenner* 

Edward  J.  King 

Claudius  TJ.  Stone*  (o) 

John  A.  Sterlinc:** 

Joseph  G.  Cannon** 

15 

16 
17 

IS 

Knox 

Western  Illinois .  .  . 
Ill  Wesleyan  Unlv 

Univ.  of  hiinois" 
Amherst    .... 

1891 
1900 
1881 

1883 
1884 

1896 

1870 
1878 
1889 
1880 

1878 

1886 
1882 

1876 

Lawyer 
Lawyer 
Lawyer 

19 
20 

William  B.  McKlnley** 

Henry  T.  Ratney*     

Loren  E.  Wheeler 

Banker 
Lawyer 
Public  official 

22 

William  A.  Rodenberg** 

Martin  D.  Foster* 

East  St  Louis 
OIney. . . . 
Louis\ille. .   . 
Marlon 

Rock  port.. . . 
Vincennes. 

Jaspar 

North  Vernon 
Center  Point. 
Connersville.. 
Indianapolis.. 
Portland . 
Frankfort     . . 

Lafayette 

Marion  ...    . 
Angola.  . . 
Rochester    .  . 

Montrose. . .  . 
Williamsburg 
Waverly     . 
Northwood .  . 
Cedar  Ranids 
Bloomfleld. 
Des  Moines 
Corning   .  .    . 
Council  Blults 
Esthervllle 
Sioux  City  . 

Leavenworth. 
Kansas  City 
Pittsburg. . .  . 
Strong  City  . 
Marysville.   . 
Colby.. 
Kinsley 
Wichita.    .    . 

Paducah .  . 
Madisonville 
Central  City 
Bardstown     . 
Louisville.     . 
Burlington.   . 
Georgetown  . 
Stanford . 
Olive  Hill      . 

Plkeville 

Barbour  ville. 

St.  Bernard. . 
New  Orleans 
Thibodaux. 
Mlnden  .  .    .  . 
Harrisonburg 
Covington. 
Washington. 
Natchitoches 

Portland .... 
Lewiston .  . 
Ellsworth. . . 
Dover 

Salisbury 

Liitherville... 
Baltimore   .  . 
Baltimore .  . . 

Illinois  .  . 
Illinois  .. 
Illinois  .      . 
Illinois  .      . 

Germany. . 
Indiana 
Indiana.  .  . 
Indiana   .  . 
Indiana. 
Indiana    .  .    . 
Indiana.  . . . 
Indiana.  .  . . 
Indiana    .... 
Indiana.  . . . 
Indiana    . 

Ohio 

Indiana     .    . 

Iowa 

New  York  . . 

Iowa 

Wisconsin.  . 

Iowa 

Ohio 

Iowa. . 

Illinois 

Connecticut 
Wisconsin 
Indiana   . . . 

Kansas 

Iowa 

Nova  Scotia 
Kansas  ...    . 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Kentucky.  . 
Illinois 

Kentucky    . 

Kentucky.  . 

Kentucky 

Kentucky    . 

Kentucky.  . 

Kentucky 

Kentucky 

Kentucky    . 

Kentucky. 

Kentucky 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. .   . 
Louisiana.. . 
Louisiana. . . 
Louisiana. . 
Louisiana  . 
Louisiana. . . 
Louisiana. . 
Louisiana.. . 

Maine 

Maine 

Maine 

Maine 

Maryland.  .  . 
Maryland.  .  . 
Maryland .  .  . 
Maryland. . . 

1865 
1861 
1872 

1852 
1853 
1865 
1860 
1862 
1864 
1856 
1863 

Central  Wesleyan 

Medical 

Austin    

Yale 

Lawyer 
Public  official 

24 

T.  S.  Williams 

Lawyer 
Lawyer 

25 

E.  E   Denison 

Indiana. 
Charles  Lleb* 

1 

Rockport  Col.  Ind 

Hanover 

Univ.  of  Michigan 
Ind.  State  Unlv 
Purdue  Unlv 

Yale  ;■■;■.;;;;.. 

2 

William  A   Cullop* 

Lawyer 

?, 

William  E,  Cox* 

Lawyer 
Lawyer 

4 

Lincoln  Dixon* 

5 

Ralph  W.  Moss* 

(i 

Flnly  H.  Gray*    

7 

Merrill  Moores 

Lawyer 

8 

John  A.  M.  Adair* 

Martin  A.  Morrison* 

William  R.  Wood 

9 
10 

1862 
1861 
1876 
18.56 
1858 

1896 
1864 
1867 
1859 
1866 
1875 
1864 
1855 
1851 

i853 

1870 
1867 
I860 
1881 
1878 
1870 
1879 
1867 

1877 
1877 

18.58 
1871 
1874 
1870 

1871 
1865 
18G9 

1845 
1873 
1867 
1854 
1871 
1876 
1872 
1869 

1863 
1859 
1864 
1866 

1863 
1843 
1868 
1867 

Univ.  of  Va.  (Law) 
Unlv.  of  Michigan 
Valparaiso  Acad  . 
Hillsdale  College    . 

Lawyer 

11 

George  W.  Rauch* 

Public  official 

1? 

Cyrus  Cllne* 

Lawyer 

n 

Henry  A  Barnhart* 

Publisher 

1 

Iowa. 

Charles  A.  Kennedy* 

Harry  E.  Hull   

Nurseries 

2 

Public  official 

3 
4 

Burton  E.  Sweet 

Gilbert  N.  HauTCn* 

Iowa  State  Univ. . 

Beloit 

Coe 

1895 

1892 
1906 
1886 

1879 

i874 

1891 
1890 
1888 
1903 
1906 

1889 

1897 
1898 
1881 
1878 
1891 
1896 

1887 

1903 
1894 

Lawyer 
Banker 

•> 

James  W.  Good* 

Lawyer 

6 

C.  W.  Ramseyer 

Iowa  State  Unlv. 

Simpson 

Chicago  Univ.  . 
Oberlln  (Ohio) .    . 
North'n  Ind.  Unlv 
Axlin's  Priv.  Sem 

Unlv.  of  Michigan 
Salina  Nor.  Univ 
Baker  Univ. 
Univ   of  Kansas. . 
Univ.  of  Michigan. 
Salina  Nor.  (Kan  ) 
Univ   of  Missouri 
Garfield 

Marvin 

Bowling  Green.    . 

Bethel 

St.  Mary's 

Unlv  of  Virginia 
Hanover.  . 
Georgetown    .     .  . 
Cent.  Unlv.  of  Ky 
Kentucky  Univ    . 
Georgetown  Univ 
Centre 

Lawyer 

7 

Cassias  C.  Dowell 

Lawyer 

8 

Horace  M.  Towner* 

Lawyer 

p 

William  R.  Green* 

Lawyer 

10 

Frank  P.  Woods* 

Public  oflSclal 

11 

T.  J.  Steele 

1 
? 

Kansas. 

Daniel  R.  Anthony,  Jr.* 

Joseph  Taggart* 

Publisher 
Lawyer 

3 
4 

5 

Philip  P.  Campbell* 

Dudley  Doolittle* 

Guy  T.  Helverlng*  (a'S 

John  R.  Connelly* 

Lawyer 
Lawyer 
Lawyer 
Editor 

7 

Jouett  Shouse    

Farmer 

8 
1 

W.  A.  Ayres 

Kentucky. 
Alben  W   Barkley* 

Lawyer 
Lawyer 

2 
3 
4 

David  H.  Klnchloe 

Robert  Y.  Thomas,  Jr* 

Ben  Johnson* .         

Lawyer 
Lawyer 

>) 

Swagar  Sherley* 

6 

Arthur  B   Rouse* 

Lawyer 

7 

8 

James  C.  Cantrlll* 

Harvey  Helm* 

Farmer 
Lawyer 

9 
10 

William  J.  Fields* 

John  W.  Langley* 

Farmer 
Lawyer 

11 

Caleb  Powers*     

1 

Louisiana. 
Albert  Estopinal't ' 

Farmer 

0 

Henry  G   Duore* 

Tulane  Unlv. .    .  . 
La.  State  Unlv.  . . 
Cumberland  Univ 
lukaNormaUMiss  ) 
Tulane  U   (Law) 
Louisiana  Medical 
Univ.  of  Arkansas 

Colby 

Bowdoln 

Bowdoln 

1894 
1888 

1897 
1899 
1894 
1907 

1883 
1881 
1885 

Lawyer 

3 

W.  P.  Martin 

Lawyer 

4 

John  T.  Watkins* 

Lawyer 

5 

Riley  J.  Wilson 

Lewis  L  Morgan* 

Lawyer 
Lawyer 

7 

Ladislas  Lazaro* 

Physician 

8 

James  B.  Aswell* 

Educator 

1 

Maine. 
Asher  C.  Hinds* 

Public  official 

2 

1 

Daniel  J.  McGillicuddy* 

John  A .  Peters* , 

Lawyer 
Lawyer 

4 

Frank  E.  Guernsey* 

Public  official 

1 

Maryland. 
Jesse  D.  Price* 

Manufacturer 

? 

Joshua  F.  C.  ralbott*t 

Charles  P.  Coady* 

Lawyer 

■^ 

Baltimore  City. . . . 
Univ.  of  Maryland. 

1886 
1890 

Lawyer 

4 

J.  C.  Unthtcum* 

Lawyer 
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Sydney  E.  Mudd 

David  J.  Lewis* 

Massachusetts. 

Allen  T.  Treadway* 

Fred  H.  Glllett* 

Calvin  D.  Paige* 

Samuel  E  Wlnslow* 

John  J.  Rogers* 

Augustus  P.  Gardner*  (a) . .  . 

Michael  F.  Phelan > 

Frederick  W.  DalUnger 

Ernest  VV.  Roberts* 

Peter  F.  Tague 

George  H.  Tlnkhara 

James  A.  Galllvan* 

William  H.  Carter       

Richard  Olne.v,  2d 

William  S.  Greene*  

Joseph  Walsh 

Michigan. 

Frank  E.  Doremus* 

Samuel  W.  Beakes* 

John  M.  C.  Smith* 

Edward  L.  Hamilton* 

Carl  E.  Mapes* 

Patrick  H.  Kelley' 

Louis  C.  Cramlon* 

Joseph  W .  Fordney * 

James  C.  McLauglilln*  (a)  .  . 

George  A.  Loud**  (a)   

Frank  D.  Scott 

W.  Frank  James  (a) 

Charles  A.  Nichols      

Minnesota. 

Sydney  Anderson*  (a)    

Franklin  F.  Ellsworth  (a)    .  . 

Charles  R.  Davis* 

Carl  C.  Van  Dyke  (a)       

George  R.  Smith* 

Charles  A.  Lindbergh* 

Andrew  J.  Volstead* 

Clarence  B.  Miller* 

Halvor  Steenerson* 

Thomas  D.  Schall 

Mississippi. 

Ezeklel  S.  Candler.  Jr.* 

Hubert  D.  Stephens* 

Ben].  G.  Humphreys*  (a)    . 

Thomas  U.  Slsson* 

Samuel  A.  Wltherspoon* .    .  . 

Byron  P  Harrison* 

Percy  E.  Quin* 

James  W.  Collier* 

Missouri. 

James  T.  Lloyd* 

William  W.  Rucker* 

Joshua  W.  Alexander*      .    . 

Charles  F.  Booher* 

William  P.  Borland* 

Clement  C  Dickinson* 

Courtney  W.  Hamim* 

Dorsey  W.  Shackleford*  

Champ  Clark* 

Jacob  E   Meeker     

William  I,.  Tgoe*     

L.  C.  Dyer**  (o) 

Walter  L   Hensley* 

Joseph  J.  Russell* 

P.  D.  Decker* 

Thomas  L.  Rubey* 

MOr^TANA. 

Thomas  StouJ,*  (at  large) .  .  . 
John  M.  Evans*  (at  large)  .  . 

Nebraska. 

C.  F.  Reavls 

Charles  O   Lobeck* 

Dan  V.  Stephens* 

Charles  H.  Sloan* 

Ashton  C.  Shallenberger**.. . 
Moses  P.  Klnkaid* 

Nevada. 
Edw.  E.  Roberts*  (at  large) . 


s 

o^ 

a 

+^ 

Post-Offlce 

Place  of 

se 

College. 

^^ 

Present 

R 
D. 

R. 

Address. 

Birth. 

>:s 

0 

Vocation. 

La  Plata 

1886 

Public  official! 

Cumberland 

Stockbrldge. 
Springfield... 

Penna 

Mass 

1869 
1867 

Coal  jnlner 

Amherst 

Hotel  prop. 

R 

Mass 

Iffil 

Amherst 

1874 

Public  official 

H 

Southbridge. . 

Mass 

ISIS 

Manufacturer 

H 

Worcester .  .  . 

Mass 

lHfi2 

Harvard      ...    . 

1885 

Manufacturer 

R. 

Lowell    .    ... 

Mass 

1881 

Harvard     

1904 

Lawyer 

K 

Hamilton 

Mass 

)8fi,') 

Harvard 

1886 

Public  official 

D 

Lynn 

Mass 

187,1 

Harvard  (Law)     . . 

1900 

Lawyer 

R 

Cambridge.. 

M  ass 

1871 

Harvard 

1893 

Lawyer 

R 

Chelsea.  .    . 

Maine 

1858 

Boston  Unlv   .    . 

1881 

Lawyer 

L) 

Charleston.    . 

Mass    

1871 

English  High  Sch. 

1887 

Chemist 

R 

Boston.  .  .  . 

Mass 

1870 

Harvard 

1894 

Lawyer 

D 

Boston   

Mass 

18fifi 

Harvard        

1888 

Public  official 

R 

Needham  H's 

Mass 

1SH4 

Manufacturer 

D 

Dedham 

N.Hampshire 

1871 

Brown  Unlv 

1892 

Wool  merch't 

H 

Fall  River. .  . 

Illinois...    . 

1841 

Real  estate 

H. 

New  Bedford 

Mass    .  . 

1875 

Boston  Unlv  (Law) 

Lawyer 

D 

Detroit 

Penna 

186.'i 

Detroit 

1902 

Lawyer 

U 

Ann  Arbor.. . 

New  York 

18fil 

Unlv  of  Michigan 

1883 

Public  official 

H. 

Charlotte  . . . 

Ireland. .    .  . 

18.5.1 

Univ.  of  Michigan 

Lawyer 

H 

Niles 

Michigan  . . 

1857 

Lawyer 

R 

Grand  Rapids 

Michigan..    . 

1874 

Olivet..          

1896 

Lawyer 

R 

Lansing 

Michigan.. . 

1858 

Unlv  of  Michigan 

Lawyer 

R 

Lapeer 

Michigan. . . . 

1875 

Unlv  of  Michigan 

1899 

Publisher 

R 

Saginaw 

Indiana.  .  .  . 

1853 

Lumberman 

tt. 

Muskegon . . . 

Illinois 

18.58 

Unlv  of  Michigan 

i883 

Lawyer 

R. 

Bay  City 

Ohio 

18.5?! 

Lumberman 

R 

Alpena 

Michigan.. .  . 

1878 

Unlv.  of  Michigan 

1901 

Lawyer 

R 

Hancock .... 

New  Jersey 

1873 

Albion .      .      . 

Real  estate 

R. 

Detroit 

Public  official 

R 

Lanesboro . . . 

Minnesota  . 

188' 

Unlv.  of  Minnesota 

1903 

Lawyer 

R 

Mankato. . . . 

Minnesota. . 

1879 

Univ.  Acad   &  Law 

1901 

Lawyer 

K 

St.  Peter.  ... 

Illinois   

184<t 

Lawyer 

1) 

St.  Paul 

Minnesota  . 

1881 

Public  official 

R 

Minneapolis.. 

Minnesota. . 

I8S4 

Univ.  of  Minnesota 

1893 

Lawyer 

H 

Little  Falls . 

Sweden .     .  . 

1 85'* 

Unlv  of  Mich  (Law) 

1883 

Lawyer 

R 

Granite  Falls. 

Minnesota. .  . 

1860 

Lawyer 

R 

Duluth 

Minnesota. . 

187?, 

Univ.  of  Minnesota 

1895 

Lawyer 

H 

Crookston . .  . 

Wisconsin    . 

18,5? 

Union  (Law) 

Public  official 

P. 

Minneapolis.. 

Michigan  .    . 

1877 

Univ.  of  Minnesota 

1902 

Law  yor 

D. 

Corinth 

Florida 

1862 

Unlv  of  Miss.  (Law) 

1881 

Lawyer 

D 

New  Albany. 

Mississippi 

1875 

Unlv  of  Mi.s.slssippl 

1896 

Lawyer 

U. 

Greenville.  . . 

Mississippi    . 

1865 

Univ.  of  Mississippi 

1884 

Lawyer 

u 

Winona 

Mississippi  . 

1869 

So'wes'n  Pres.  Un 

1889 

Public  official 

u 

Meridian.  . . . 

Mississippi  .  . 

I8bb 

Univ.  of  Mississippi 

1876 

Public  official 

D 

Gulfport .... 

Mississippi  .  . 

1881 

La.  State  Univ.      . 

Public  official 

u 

McComb  C. . 

Mississippi  .  . 

1872 

Miss.  College    .... 

1893 

Lawyer 

D 

Vicksburg .  .  . 

Mississippi..  . 

iiiU 

Univ  of  Mississippi 

1894 

Public  Official 

D. 

Shelbyville..  . 

Missouri .  .  . 

1857 

Christian  Univ     . 

1878 

Lpwyer 

U 

Keyte.sville    . 

Virginia 

ih'ob 

Laxi-yer 

U 

Gallatin. 

Ohio 

1852 

Christian  Univ 

1872 

Lawyer 

D 

Savannah..  . 

New  York.    . 

1848 

Lawyer 

D 

Kansas  City 

Kansas. 

1867 

Unlv.  of  Michigan 

1892 

Lawyer 

D 

Clinton 

Virginia...    . 

1849 

Hampden-Sidney 

1869 

Lawyer 

D 

Springfield... 

N.  CaroHna 

18t8 

Salem  Academy 

1879 

Public  official 

D 

Jefferson  City 

Missouri. . 

1853 

Lawyer 

D 

Bowl'g  Green 

Kentucky 

1859 

Bethany.    . . . 

1873 

Lawyer 

K 

St   Louis 

Indiana 

1878 

Benton  (Law) .    .  . 

1904 

Lawyer 

1> 

St   Louis   . .  . 

Missouri. 

1879 

Washington  Univ 

1902 

Lawyer 

R 

3t   Louis .... 

Missouri    .  . 

1871 

Washington  Univ. 

1893 

Lawyer 

1). 

Farmlneton. . 

Missouri    .  . 

1871 

Univ.  of  Missouri. . 

Lawyer 

D 

Chai-leston    . 

Mi.ssourl .... 

1854 

Mo.  State  Un  (Law) 

1880 

Lawyer 

U 

Joplln 

Ohio 

1875 

Kansas  Unlv. (Law) 

1899 

Lawyer 

D. 

Lebanon 

Missouri .  .  . 

1862 

Mo   State  Univ    . 

1885 

Public  official 

D. 

Lewlston   . 

Missouri .... 

1879 

i^To.  State  Unlv. 

Publisher 

1). 

Missoula   .    . 

Missouri .  .  . 

1863 

Univ  of  Missouri 

1887 

Lawyer 

R 

Falls  City .  . . 

Nebraska. .  . 

1870 

Northwestern   .... 

Lawyer 

I). 

Omaha 

Illinois 

18,52 

Public  official 

D 

Fremont.  .  .  . 

Indiana 

I86S 

Valparaiso  Univ. . 

Publisher 

H. 

Geneva    .... 

Iowa 

1863 

Iowa  State  Agri.    . 

1884 

Banker 

1). 

Alma 

Illinois 

1862 

Unlv.  of  Illinois.  .  . 

Ranchman 

R. 

O'Neill 

West  Virginia 

18.56 

Univ  of  Mich.  (Law) 

Public  official 

R. 

Carson  City.. 

California .  .  . 

1870 

State  Normal.    .    . 

1891 

Lawyer 
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1 

Post-Offlce 
Address. 

Place  of 
Birth. 

College. 

-si 

3 

Present 
Vocation. 

1 

New  Hampshihe. 

Cyrus  A.  Sulloway** 

Edward  H.  Wasson 

R. 
R. 

R. 
R. 
D. 
R. 
R. 
D. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
D. 
D. 

R. 

R. 
D 
D. 
D. 
D. 
R. 
D. 
D. 
R. 
R. 
D. 
S. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
P. 
R. 
D. 
D. 
R. 
D. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R 

R 

R. 

R. 

D. 

D 

R. 

D 
D 
D 
D 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D 
D 
R. 

R. 
R 
R. 

R. 
D. 
D. 
R. 
R. 

Manchester. . 
Nashua 

Camden 

Atlantic  City 
South  Amboy 

Trenton 

Montviile 

Hackensack. . 

Passaic 

Newark 

Newark 

N.  Hampshire 
N.  Hampshire 

New  Jersey. . 

Penna 

New  Jersey. . 
New  Jersey. . 

Mass 

Canada 

Holland 

New  Jersey. . 

1839 
1865 

1850 
1870 
1868 
1855 
1856 
1873 
1872 
1870 

Lawyer 

2 

Boston  Univ 

1886 

Lawyer 
Public  ofDclal 

1 

New  Jersey. 

William  J.  Browning* 

Isaac  Bacharach 

2 

■■i 

Thomas  J.  Scully* 

SetonHall.. 

Towing 

4 

Elijah  C.  Hutchinson 

John  H.  Capstlck 

Banker 

S 

Public  official 

(i 

A.  C.  Hart*  (a) 

7 

Dow  H.  Drukker* 

Contractor 

8 

Edward  W.  Gray 

Writer 

9 

Richard  W.  Parker* 

Public  official 

10 

Frederick  R.  Lehlbach 

John  J.  Eagan* 

Newark 

Weehawken. . 
Jersey  City . . 

TierraAmar'a 

Long  Island.. 

N.  Y.  City..  . 
Brooklyn. . . . 
Brooklyn. . . . 
Brooklyn. . . . 
Brooklyn. . .  . 
Brooklyn. .  .  . 
Brooklyn. . . . 
Brooklyn. . . . 
Brooklyn. . . . 
N.  Y.  City.. . 
N.  Y.  City.. . 
N.  Y.  City... 
N.  Y.  City... 
N.  Y.  City..  . 
N.  Y.  aty... 
N.  Y.  City.. . 
N.  Y.  City.. . 
N.  Y.  City.. . 
N.  Y.  City... 
N.  Y.  City... 
N.  Y.  City... 
N.  Y.  City.. . 

Yonkers 

Peekskill 

Pougbkeepsie 

Livingston 

Manor .... 

Albany 

Salem 

Amsterdam. . 
Potsdam .... 

Oswego 

Little  Falls .  . 

Oaeonta 

Syracuse .... 
Seneca  Falls. . 
Corning ...    . 
Rochester.  .  . 
Rochester .  .  . 
Lockport   . .  . 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Ripley .  . .  1 . . 

Washington. . 
Scotl'd  Neck. 
Goldsboro . . . 
Smlthfleld .  .  . 
Greensboro .  . 

Dunn 

Biscoe 

Laurel  Spgs. . 

Shelby 

Asheville. . .  . 

Milton 

Valley  City. . 
Hettinger 

Cincinnati. . , 
Cincinnati. . . 
Hamilton. . . . 

Sidney 

Defiance 

New  York. . . 
New  Jersey. . 
New  Jersey. . 

New  Mexico. 

New  York. . . 

Texas 

New  York... 
New  York. . . 
New  York. . . 
New  York. . . 
New  York. . . 
New  York... 
New  York. .. 
New  York... 
New  York.. . 

Russia 

New  York. . . 

Ireland 

Penna 

New  York.. . 
New  York, . . 
New  York... 
Mississippi..  . 
New  York. .  . 
New  York. . . 
New  York. . . 
New  York. . 
Kentucky .  .  . 
New  York. . . 
New  York. . . 

New  Jersey. . 
New  York.. . 

Mass 

Scotland .... 
New  York... 
New  York . . . 
New  York. . . 
New  YorK . .  . 
New  York. . . 
New^York     . 
New  York . .  . 
Rhode  Island 
New  York. . . 
New  York. . . 
New  York. . . 
New  York. . . 
New  York.. . 

N.  Carolina. . 
N.  Carolina. . 
N.  Carolina. . 
Alabama .... 
N.  Carolina. . 
N.  Carolina. . 
N.  Carolina. . 
N.  Carolina. . 
N.  Carolina. . 
Tennessee. . . 

Iowa 

Ontario : 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

1876 
1872 
1877 

1862 

1872 
1875 
1881 
1868 
1865 
1863 
1872 
1880 
1869 
1878 
1870 
1871 
1865 
1862 
1870 
1857 
1871 
1861 
1867 
1880 
1881 
1871 
1870 
1869 
1870 
1865 

1879 
1874 
1867 
1861 
1870 
1874 
1863 
1854 
1861 
1871 
1864 
1853 
18.54 
1862 
1870 
1875 
1874 

1858 
1869 
1875 
1863 
1841 
1873 
1859 
1863 
1872 
1861 

1857 
1870 
1876 

1869 
1867 
1873 
1867 
1852 

Yale.! 

1897 

Lawyer 

11 

Educator 

12 

James  A.  Hamlll* 

St.  Peter's 

1897 

Lawyer 
Stock  raiser 

1 

New  Mexico. 
B.  C.  Hernandez  (at  large) . . . 

New  York. 
Frederick  Hicks  (c; 

Harvard 

Banker 

2 

Charles  P.  Caldwell 

Univ.  of  Texas 

CollegeCityofN.Y. 
New  York  (Law) . 
St.  Patrick's  Acad 
Colgate 

1898 
1904 

1882 
1887 
1893 
1900 
1896 
1898 
1890 

Lawyer 

? 

Joseph  V.  Flynn 

Lawyer 

4 

Harry  H.  Dale* 

Lawyer 

5 

James  P.  Maher* 

Pulolic  official 

6 

Frederick  W.  Rowe 

Real  estate 

7 

John  J.  Fitzgerald* 

Manhattan 

St.  Lawrence 

N.  Y.  Law  School.. 

Cornell  Unlv 

Manhattan 

8 

Daniel  J.  Griffln* 

9 

Oscar  W.  Swift 

Public  official 

10 
11 

V. 

Reuben  L.  Haskell  (a) 

Daniel  J.  Riordan* 

Meyer  London 

Lawyer 
Real  estate 
Lawyer 

13 

George  W.  Loft* 

Michael  F.  Farley 

Manufactu  rer 

14 

Public  official 

15 
Ifi 

Michael  F.  Conry* 

Peter  DooUng 

John  F.  Carew* 

Thomas  G.  Patten* 

Walter  M.  Chandler* 

Isaac  Slegel 

Murray  Hulbert 

Henry  Bruckner* 

William  S.  Bennet 

Woodson  R.  Oglesby*  (a) 

James  W.  Husted 

Univ.  of  Michigan. 

1896 

Lawyer 
Real  estate 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
7.?. 

Co'lumljia  (Law).. . 

Columbia 

Univ.  of  Michigan. 
N.  Y.  Univ.  (Law) 
N.  Y.  Law  School 

1896 

1897 
1911 
1902 

Lawyer 

Steamboats 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Manufacturer 

??: 

Urslnu.s 

1910 

1892 
1888 

1899 
1897 

Lawyer 

24 

7"^ 

Illinois  Wesleyan. . 
Yale   

Lawyer 
Lawyer 

?fi 

Edmund  Piatt* 

Harvard 

Editor 

?i7 

Charles  B.  Ward 

Pa.  Military 

Tufts 

Cornell  Univ 

^S 

RoUln  B.  Sanford 

Editor 
Lawyer 

?<» 

James  S.  Parker* 

Farmer 

?n 

William  B  Charles 

Cotton 

SI 

Bertrand  H.  Snell 

Amherst 

1894 
1S96 

Public  official 

V 

Luther  W  Mott* 

Harvard 

BanKer 

?i 

Homer  P  Snyder      .... 

Banker 

1-1 

George  W.  Falrchild* 

Manufacturer 

•^"1 

Harvard 

1889 
1899 

I^awyer 

?ifi 

Norman  J.  Gould 

Cornell  Unlv 

Manufacturer 

37 

■98 

Harry  H.  Pratt   

Thomas  B.  Dunn* 

Henry  G.  Danforth* 

Editor 
Public  official 

St 

Harvard 

De  Neaux  Col.{Sch) 

1877 
1880 

1877 
1888 

1861 
1896 

Lawyer 

40 

S.  W.  Dempsey 

Lawyer 

<t1 

Charles  Bennett  Smith* 

Daniel  A.  Drlscoll* 

Charles  M.  Hamilton*. .  .v  . . . 

North  Carolina. 
John  H.  Small*     

Public  official 

'['> 

Public  official 

43 
1 

Pa.  Military 

Trinity  (N.  C.).... 
Wake  Forest 

Farmer 
Lawyer 

? 

Claude  Kltchln* 

Lawyer 

1 

Oeorffe  E   Hood 

Lawyer 

4 

Edward  W.  Pou* 

tfniv.  of  N.  C 

Univ.  of  N.  C 

State  Univ.  (N.  C.) 

Lawyer 

5 
6 
7 

Charles  M.  Stedman*t 

Hannibal  L.  Godwin* 

Lawyer 
Public  official 
Public  official 

^ 

Robert  L.  Daughton* 

Edwin  Y.  Webb* 

Farmer 

<» 

Univ.  ol  Virginia. . 

1893 

Lawyer 

10 

Lawyer 

1 

North  Dakota. 

Normal  Inst 

Farmer 

9 

Georee  M   Youne* 

Univ.  of  Minnesota 
Unlv.  of  N.  Dak.. . 

Harvard 

Cincinnati  (Law) . . 
Cincinn&tl  (Law) . . 

1893 
1897 

1891 
1890 
1890 

Public  official 

S 

Patrick  D.  Norton* 

La.wyer 

1 

Ohio. 

Nicholas  Longworth** 

Alfred  G.  Allen* 

Lawyer 
Lawyer 

3 
4 

Warren  Gard* 

lAwyer 

J  E  Russell     

Lawyer 

Nelson  E.  Matthews; 

•   •    > 

PubUc  official 
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Post-Offlce 
Address. 

Place  of 
Birth. 

Si 

College. 

c 
°? 

CO  z: 

0 

Present 
Vocation. 

6 

Ohio — Continued. 
Charles  C.  Kearns 

R 

R. 

D. 

D 

R 

R. 

D. 

D. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

D. 
R. 
R. 
D. 
D. 
R. 

D. 
D. 
D. 
D 
D. 
D. 
D. 
R. 

R. 
R 
R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R 

R. 

R 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

D. 

R. 

D. 

R. 

R. 

D. 

R. 

R. 

D. 

R 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

D. 

D 

R 

R 

R. 

R 

R. 

R. 

D 
R 
R 

D. 
D 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 

R. 
R. 
D. 

Batavla 

Yellow  Sprs. . 

Marlon 

Toledo 

Gallipolls  ... 

Logan 

Columbus.  .  . 

Fremont 

Ix)raln .  . 
Woodsfleld.. 
Canton 

Johnstown. . . 

Cadiz 

Youngstown 
Cleveland .  .  . 
Cleveland .  . 
Cleveland .  .  . 

VInita 

Talequah.. .  . 
Ardmore .... 
Tishomingo.. 
Pauls  Valley . 

Lawton 

Snyder 

Woodward.. . 

Salem 

The  Dalles.. . 
Portland .... 

York 

Waynesburg. 

Pittsburgh. .. 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Tacony 

Philadelphia. 
West  Chester 
Langhorne. . 
Lancaster.. .  . 
Scranton .... 
Wilkea-Barre. 

Ashland 

Allentown .  .  . 
Canton  .... 
Wiliiamsport 

Sunbury 

Lewlsburg . . 
Annville. . . 
Johnstown. . 
Gettysburg 
Philipsburg   . 
Scottdale.  .  .  . 
Uniontown.. 
Washington. 

Erie 

Easton 

Punxsutaw'y 

Mercer 

Pittsburgh. . , 
McKeesport., 
Pittsburgh. .. 
Pittsburgh. . . 

Providence. . . 
Cowesett.  .  . 
Woonsocket. 

Charleston.. 

Aiken 

Abbeville. . . 
Spartanburg 

Yorkvllle 

Florence 

Lexington .  .  . 

Yankton .... 

Aberdeen 

Rapid  City . . 

lUlnols 

Ohio 

Ohio 

New  York. . . 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

New  York. .  . 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

England 

Ohio 

Scotland .... 
Maine 

Alabama .... 
Oklahoma . .  . 
Indian  Ter.. . 

Texas 

Texas 

Missouri .  . . 

Texaa 

Indiana 

Oregon 

Oregon 

Oregon 

Penna 

Penna 

Penna 

Penna 

Penna 

Penna 

New  Jersey . . 

Penna 

Mass 

Connecticut.. 

Penna 

Penna 

Penna 

Penna 

Penna 

Penna 

Penna 

Penna 

Penna 

Penna 

Penna 

Penna 

Indiana.  . .  . 

Penna 

Maryland.  .  . 

Penna 

Penna 

Ohio 

Penna 

Penna 

Penna 

Penna 

Ohio 

Penna 

Penna 

Penna 

Ireland 

Rhode  Island 
Mass 

So.  Carolina 
So.  Carolina 
So  Carolina 
So.  Carolina 
Arkansas .... 
So.  Carolina. 
So.  Carolina 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

Indiana 

18S8 
1861 
1871 
1835 
1863 
1867 
1863 
1879 
1870 
1885 
1880 

1867 
1844 
1872 
1862 
1874 
1871 

1864 
1866 
1868 
1869 
1871 
1877 
1878 
1853 

1864 
1870 
1879 

1861 
1866 
1856 
1873 
1864 
1850 
1864 
1864 
18.54 
1859 
1855 
1856 
1858 
1857 
1875 
1873 
1854 
1876 
1875 
1866 
1863 
1863 
1855 
1877 
1860 
1852 
1856 
1864 
1870 
1860 
1853 
1840 
1869 
1871 
1868 
1863 

1868 
1854 
1875 

1874 
1879 
1863 
1885 
1861 
1872 
1875 

1853 
1882 
1881 

Ada  TJnlv 

Ohio  Normal 

1894 
1889 

7 

Simeon  D.  Fess* 

Educator 

8 

John  A.  Key* 

Public  official 

9 
10 

Isaac  R.  Sherwood*t 

Robert  M.  Swltzer* 

Cleveland  (Law)... 
Rio  Grande 

1858 

Public  official 
Lawyer 

11 

Edwin  D.  Ricketts 

Lawyer 

12 

Clement  Brumbaugh* 

Arthur  W.  Overmyer 

S.  H.  Williama 

William  C.  Mooney ........ 

Roscoe  C.  McCuUach 

William  A.  Aahbrook* 

D.  A.  HolUngsworth**t 

J.  G.  Cooper 

William  Gordon* 

Harvard 

1894 
1902 
1895 

Public  official 

13 
14 

15 

16 

Ohio  Northern .... 
Wash.  &  Lee  Univ 
Ohio  Wesley.  Univ. 
West'n  Reserve  Un. 
(Law) 

Lawyer 
Lawyer 
Banker 

Lawyer 

17 
18 
19 

Mt.  Union  Alii'.;! ; 

BanKer 
Lawyer 
Engineer 

?n 

Univ.  of  Michigan. 

1893 
1897 
1893 

Lawyer 

;^i 

Robert  Grosser* 

Lawyer 

n 

Henry  I.  Emerson 

Cincinnati 

1 

Ojclahoma. 

James  S.  Davenport* 

W.  W.  Hastings 

Lawyer 

? 

VanderblltUnlv... 

1889 

Lawyer 

3 

Charles  D.  Carter* 

Ranchman 

4 

William  H.  Murray*.- 

Sprlngtown  Inst.. . 

1889 

Farmer 

5 

Joe  B.  Thompson* 

fi 

Scott  Ferris* 

Kansas  City  (Law) 
Texas  Christian. . . 
Union  Christian. . . 

Willamette  Univ... 
Notre  Dame  Univ . 
Univ.  of  Oregon. . . 

1901 
1896 
1876 

1884 
1892 
1901 

Public  official 

7 

Jim  McCllntic   

Public  official 

R 

Dick  T  Morgan* 

Lawyer 

1 

Oregon. 
William  C.  Hawley* 

Public  official 

?. 

Nicholas  J.  Sinnott* 

Lawyer 

3 

C.  N.  McArthur 

Lawyer 

Pennsylvania. 
Daniel  F.  Lafean**  (at  large) . 
Thos.  S.  Crago**  (a)  (at  large) 
M.  M.  Garland  (at  large)  .... 
John  R.  K.  Scott  (at  large) . . . 
William  S.  Vare* 

Public  official 

Princeton 

1893 

Lawyer 

Public  official 

1 

Univ.  of  Pa.  (Law) 

1895 

Lawyer 
Public  official 

? 

George  S.  Graham* 

Univ.  of  Penna. . . . 

1869 

3 

J.  Hampton  Moore* 

George  W.  Edmonds* 

Peter  E.  Costello 

Public  official 

4 
S 

Col.  of  Pharmacy. . 

•■ 

Merchant 
Real  estate 

fi 

George  P.  Darrow 

AUredUnlv 

1880 

7 

Thomas  S.  Putler* 

8 

Henry  W.  Watson 

State  Normal  Sch 
Lafayette 

•• 

Lawyer 

9 

William  W.  Grlest* 

Manufacturer 

in 

John  R.  Farr* 

11 

John  J.  Casey* 

Public  official 

V. 

R.  D.  Heaton 

Pennsylvania.  .  .  . 

Lalayette 

Warner's  Business 

Normal 

Bucknell  Univ .  .  . 
Bucknell  Univ.  .  . 
Lebanon  Valley .  . 

1892 
1874 
1894 
1892 
1897 

Contractor 

11 

A.  G.  Dewalt 

Lawyer 

14 

L.  T.  McFadden 

Banker 

It 

Edgar  R.  Kless* 

Hotel 

1(i 

John  V.  Lesher* 

Lawyer 

17 

BenJ.  K.  Focht** 

Publisher 

18 

Aaron  S.  Kreider* 

19 

Warren  W.  Bailey* 

Publisher 

20 
?1 

C.  W.  Beales 

Charles  H.  Rowland 

Northern  Univ 

1899 

Druggist 

R.  R    official 

22 
23 

Abraham  L.  Kiester* 

Robert  F.  Hopwood 

Otterbein 

Public  official 
Lawyer 

?4 

Henry  W.  Temple 

Geneva 

Canlslus 

1883 
1887 

Educator 

25 

Michael  Llebel,  Jr 

Manufacturer 

2fi 

H.  J.  Steele 

Ijawyer 

27 

S.  Taylor  North 

i860 

Banker 

28 

Samuel  H.  Miller** 

Westminster 

Lawyer 

29 

Stephen  G.  Porter* 

20 

W.  H.  Coleman 

Lawyer 

21 

John  M.  Morin* 

Mercantile 

32 

1 
2 

Andrew  J.  Barchfeld* 

Rhode  Island. 

George  F.  O'Shaunessy* 

Walter  R.  Stiness 

Jefferson  Medical. 

Columbia  (Law)  .  . 
Boston  Univ.  (Law) 
Holy  Cross 

Univ.  of  Virginia. 

1884 

1889 
1877 
1897 

1897 

Physician 

I-awyer 
Lawyer 

2 

Ambrose  Kennedy* 

Lawyer 

1 

South  Carolina. 
Richard  S.  Whaley* 

Lawyer 

2 

James  F.  Byrnes* 

Lawyer 

2 

Wyatt  Aiken*  (a) 

Sam.  J.  Nicholls 

Farmer 

4 

Univ.  of  Chicago .  . 
So.  Carolina  (Law) 
So.  Carolina 

1906 
1886 

Lawyer 

fi 

David  E.  Finley* 

fi 

J.  Wiiiard  Ragsdale* 

Ashbury  F.  Lever* 

Lawyer 

7 

Georgetown  Univ. 

Indiana  State 

S.  Dak.  Univ 

Trl  State 

1899 

1874 
1906 
1901 

Public  official 

1 

South  Dakota. 
Charles  H.  Dillon* 

Lawyer 

? 

Royal  C.  Johnson 

3 

Harry  L.  Gandy 

Publisher 
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TENNESSEE. 

Sam  R.  bells*  (a) 

Richard  W.  Austin* 

John  A.  Moon* 

Cordell  Hull*  (a) 

William  C.  Houston* 

Joseph  W.  Byrns* 

Lemuel  P.  Padgett*    

Thetus  W.  Sims*     

r  inis  J.  Garrett* 

Kenneth  D.  McKellar*.  .  . . , 

J.  H.  Davis  (at  large) 

Jeff  McLeraore  (at  large)    . . 

Eugene  Black , 

Martin  Dies* 

James  Young* 

Samuel  Rayburn* 

Hatton  W.  Sumners* 

Rufus  Hardy* 

Alexander  W.  Gregg* 

Joe  H.  Eagle* 

George  F.  Burgess* 

James  P.  Buchanan* , 

Robert  L.  Henry' 

Oscar  Callaway* 

'ohn  H.  Stephens* '. 

James  L  Slayden*    

John  N.  Garner* 

William  R.  Smith* 

Utah. 

Joseph  Howell* 

James  H.  May 

VERMONT 

Frank  L.  Green*  (a) 

Porter  H  Dale 

Virginia. 
William  A  Jones't       . . , . . 

Edward  E.  Holland* 

Andrew  J.  Montague*    . .    . 

Walter  A.  Watson* 

Edward  W.  Saunders*    .  .    . 

Carter  Gla-ss*  ...  

James  Hay* 

Charles  C   Carl  in* 

Campbell  B.  Slemp* 

Henry  D.  Flood*     

Washington. 
Willtara  E.  Humphrey*  .    .  . 

Lindley  H   Hadley 

Albert  Johnson* 

William  L   L.a  Follette* 

C   C.  Dill 

West  Virginia. 
H   Sutherland  (nt  large) .  .  . 
Mathews  M.  Neely*  (a)    . .  . 
William  G.  Brown.  Jr  * .  . .  . 

Adam  B.  Llttlepage** 

Hunder  H.  Mo.ss*      

Edward  Cooper 

Wisconsin. 

Henry  A.  Cooper* 

Michael  E.  Burke* 

John  M    Nel.son* 

William  J   Cary* 

William  H   Stafford*      

Michael  K.  Reilly*       .    ..  . 

John  J.  Esch* 

Edward  E   Browne* 

Thomas  F.  Konop*       

James  A.  Frear* 

Irvine  L.  Lenroot*    .     . 

Wyoming 
F.  W.  Mondell*  (at  large) .  . 


R. 

R 

D 

D. 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D. 

D 

D. 

D. 

D 

D 

D 

D. 

D 

D 

D 

D. 

D. 

D 

D 

D. 

D< 

D 

D. 

R 
D. 

R 
R 

D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D. 
D 
D 
R 
D 

R 
R. 
R 
R 
D 

R 

D 

D. 

D 

R. 

R 

R 
D. 
R 
R 
R 
D, 
R 
R 
D 
R 
R 

R 


Post-Offlce 
Address. 


Johnson  City 
Knoxville. . . 
Chattanooga. 
Carthage.    . 
Woodbury..  . 
Nashville  . .  . 

Columbia 

Linden 

Dresden. .  .  . 
Memphis     . 

Sulphur  Sprs 
Houston  .... 
Ciarksville. . . 

Warren  

Kaufman. . . . 

Bonham 

Dallas 

Corsloana.. . . 
Palestine.  . . . 

Houston 

Gonzales.  .  .  . 
Brenbam  . . . 

Waco 

Comanche.    . 

Vernon 

San  Antonio 
Uvalde  . 
Colorado    .    . 


Logan 

SaltLakeCity 

St.  Albans. . 
Island  Pond. 

Warsaw. . . . 
Suffolk. .  . 
Richmond   . 
Jennings  O'y 
Rocky  Mount 
Lynchburg. 
Madison.  . 
Alexandria 
BlgStoneGap 
Appomattox 

Seattle 

BelJingham. 
HoQUiara. .  . 
Pullman. . . 
Spokane  . . . 


Tennessee . 

Alabama.  . 

Virginia.  . . 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Alabama.  . 

S.  Carolina 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Louisiana. . . 

Texas 

Tennessee  . 
Tennessee.  . 
Mississippi.. 

Texas  

Kentucky.  . 
Texas  . . . 


Elkins 

Fairmont.    . 
Kingwood 
Charleston  . 
Parkersburg 
Bramwell   . . 

Racine 

Beaver  Dam 
Madison  .    . 
Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee.. 
Fond  du  Lac 
La  Crosse  . 
Waupaca.  . .  . 
Green  Bay.. 
Hudson.    . .  . 
Superior 


Place  of 
Birth. 


Texas 

Texas     . . . 

Texas 

Kentucky. 
Texas.    . . 
Texas  . . . 


Utah 

Tennessee 

Vermont.  . 
Vermont.  . 


Virginia 

Virginia. 

Virginia 

Virginia 

Virginia. 

Virginia 

Virginia. 

Virginia. 

Virginia. 

Virginia. 


2« 


1871 
1858 
1855 
1871 
1852 
1869 
1855 
1852 
1875 
1871 

1853 


1879 
187n 
1866 
1882 
1875 
1855 


1870 
1861 


1864 
187: 
1851 
1853 


College. 


King 

Univ.  of  Tennessee 

King 

Cumberland  Univ. 


a 

■I  o 


oJ  3 

O 


Vanderbllt  Univ. . . 

Ersklne 

Cumberland  Univ.. 

Bethel 

Univ.  oJ  Alabama.. 


1891 

1890 
1876 
1876 
1897 
1893 


Cumberland  Univ. 

Slate  Unlv 

Univ.  of  Texas.  . . 
Univ.  of  Texas  . . 


Unlv  of  Georgia.. 

King 

Burrltt 


1868  . 
1863  S 


Southwestern  Unlv. 
Unlv.  of  Texas  . 
Cumber  Un.  (Law) 
Wash.  &  Lee  Unlv 


Indiana.  . . 
Indiana  .  . 
Illinois.  .  . 
Indiana  .  . 
Ohio. 

Missouri . 
West  Virginia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 
West  Virginia 
Penna. . 

Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin . 
Wisconsin 
Wisconsin. 


Newcastle...   Missouri 


Wisconsin . 

Wisconsin . 

Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin. 


1856 
1868 

1870 
1867 

18« 
1861 
1862 
1867 
I860 
1857 
1856 
1866 
1870 
1865 

1862 
1861 
1869 
I860 
1884 

1865 
1874 
1356 
1859 
1874 
1873 

1850 
1863 
1870 
1865 


Houston  Inst.. . 


Univ.  of  Utah. 
Michigan 


Univ.  of  Virginia 
Unlv  of  Virginia. 
Untv   of  Virginia 
Univ.  of  Virginia. 
Univ.  of  Virginia. 


1905 

1891 
1903 


1875 
i887 


1885 
1900 
1872 


1883 


Present 
Vocation. 


Wash.  &  Lee  Unlv 
National  Law  Unl. 
Virginia  Mil.  Inst. . 
Unlv.  of  Virginia 

Wabash 

Illinois  Wes  Unlv. 

ind.   Cen.  Normal. 
Ohio  Wes.  Unlv . . . 


Westminster 

W.  Virginia  Univ. 
W  Virginia  Unlv. 


W.  Virginia  Unlv. . 
Wash  &  Lee  Unlv . 

Northwestern  Unlv 
Unlv  of  Wisconsin 
Univ.  of  Wisconsin 


1861 
1868 
1879 
1861 
1869 


Unlv  of  Wisconsin 
Univ.  of  WLsconsin 
Unlv  of  Wisconsin 
State  Unlv.  of  Neb 


1860 Public  official 


1874 
1881 
1885 
1887 
1882 


1877 
1891 
1891 
1886 

1887 


1880 
1907 

1889 
1902 
1876 


1896 
1894 

1873 
1888 
1896 


1895 
1887 
1890 
1904 


Lumberman 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Farmer 

Lawyer 

Public  ofBcial 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Farmer 

Journalist 

Lawyer 

Farmer 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Public  official 

Public  official 

Public  official 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Public  official 

Ranchman 

Farmer 

Public  official 

Merchant 
Lawyer 

Public  official 
Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

F^i  Wisher 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Real  estate 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Editor 

Agriculturist 

Lawyer 

Landholder 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Coal  mining 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Telegrapher 

Put  lie  official 

Public  official 

Public  official 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Public  official 

Lawyer 


DELEGATES    FROM    TERRITORIES. 


Alaska. 
James  Wickersham*.  . . . 

Hawaii. 
Jonah  K.  Kalanlanaole. 

Philippines. 

Manuel  Earnshaw* 

Manuel  L.  Quezon*  (&) . 

Porto  Rico. 
Luis  Munoz  Rivera* 


Fairbanks. 

Honolulu. . 

Manila.    .  . 
Tayabas. . . 

San  Juan. . 


Illinois 

Hawaii. . . . 


Phil.  Islands 
Manila 


Porto  Rico.. . 


1857 

1871 

1862 
1878 

1859 


Nautical  School . . . 
St.  Thomas  Unlv. . 


1884 
1902 


Lawyer 

Capitalist 

Engineer 
Lawyer 

Editor 
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D.,  Democrats,  232.  R.,  Republicans,  199.  P.,  Progressives,  7.  S.,  Socialist,  1.  I.,  Independent,  1. 
Total.  440. 

*  Served  In  the  Hlxty-thlrd  House.  **  Served  in  a  previous  House,  t  Served  In  the  Confederate  Army 
during  the  Civil  War.  t  Served  in  the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War.  (a)  Served  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  (b)  Served  In  the  Philippine  War  on  Agulnaldo's  staff,  (c)  Legal  decision  of  November 
13,  1915,  In  favor  of  Frederick  Hicks.  Further  appeal  by  I^throp  Brown,  Democrat,  probable  at  time 
AutfANAC  went  to  press  Salaries  of  Representatives  are  S7,50O  per  annum,  and  mileage  o{  20  cents  per 
mile  each  way.     Salary  of  the  Speaker  is  Jl  2,000 

VOCATIONS — Lawyers.  240;  public  officials,  79;  bankers,  15:  editors,  6:  physicians,  2;  farmers.  19; 
manufacturers,  11;  merchants,  3;  real  estate,  10;  lumber,  3;  publishers,  10;  stock  raisers,  2;  journalists,  3; 
steamboats,  1,  towing,  1;  contractors,  3;  cattle,  1;  agriculturist,  1;  iron  moulder,  1;  insurance,  1,  engineers, 
2;  director.  1;  landholder,  1:  hotel,  2:  educators,  5;  ranchmen,  4;  city  assessor,  1;  nurseries,  1;  coal 
nilners,  2;  chemist,  1;  wool  merchant.  1;  writer,  1;  cotton,  1;  druggist,  1;  railroad  official,  1;  mercantile,  1; 
telegrapher,  1.  capitalist,  1. 

Other  Officers  of  the  House  of  REPRESENTATiVEfi — Rev.  H  N.  Couden,  Chaplain;  Robert  B. 
Gordon,  Sergeant-at-Arms;  .1   J.  Sinnott,  Doorkeeper;  Wm.  M    Dunbar.  Postmaster. 


ACTS    OF    CONGRESS. 

The  principal  bills  of  a  public  nature  which  became  laws  during  the  second  session  of  the  Sixty-third 
Congress,  which  ended  March  4.  1915,  were: 


Public  No.  64.  Joint  resolution  requesting  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  invite  foreign 
Governments  to  participate  in  the  lnternj.tional 
Congress  on  Education. 

Public  No.  65.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  po.stpone  the  sale  of  fur- 
seal  skins  now  In  possession  of  the  Government  until 
such  time  as  In  his  discretion  he  may  deem  such 
sale  advisable. 

Public  No.  67.  Joint  resolution  atithorizlng  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  use  any  allotment  made  under 
the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  October  2,  1914, 
entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other  purposes," 
for  the  improvement  of  East  River  and  Hell  Gate, 
New  York. 

Public  No.  68.  Joint  resolution  to  refund  under 
certain  conditions  a  portion  of  the  offers  in  compro- 
mise unto  corporations  and  individuals  for  failure  to 
make  the  return  required  under  act  of  October  3, 
1913.  said  offers  in  compromise  having  been  covered 
Into  the  Treasury,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Public  No.  71.  Joint  resolution  concerning  esti- 
mates and  expenditures  for  the  Reclamation  Service 

Public  No.  72.  Joint  resolution  to  empower  the 
FYesident  to  better  enforce  and  maintain  the  neutral- 
ity of  the  United  States. 

Public  No.  75.  Joint  resolution  to  convey  appre- 
ciation of  Congress  to  their  excellencies  Senor 
Domicio  da  Gama,  Senor  Romulo  S.  Naon.  and  Senor 
Eduardo  Suarez  for  their  generous  and  distinguished 
services  as  mediators  in  the  controversy  between  tlie 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  leaders  of 
the  warring  parties  in  Mexico. 

Public  No.  223.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion of,  with  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  and  to 
impose  a  special  tax  upon  all  persons  who  produce, 
Import,  manufacture,  compound,  deal  In,  di.spense, 
sell,  distribute,  or  give  away  opium  or  coca  leaves, 
their  salts,  derivatives,  or  preparations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Public  No.  228.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  adjudication  and  payment 
o!  claims  arising  from  Indiaii  depredations,"  approved 
March  3,  1891. 

Public  No.  230.  An  act  validating  locations  of 
deposits  of  phosphate  rock  heretofore  made  in  good 
faith  under  the  Placer-Mining  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Public  No.  233.  An  act  for  the  coinage  of  certain 
gold  and  silver  coins  in  commemoration  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Public  No.  238.  An  act  to  establish  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Colorado, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Public  No.  239.  An  act  to  create  the  Coast  Guard 
by  combining  therein  the  existing  Life-Saving  Service 
and  Revenue-Cutter  Service. 

Public  No.  242.  An  act  for  the  improvement  of  the 
foreign  service. — Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre.ss  assembled.  That  hereafter  all 
appointments  of  Secretaries  In  the  Diplomatic  Service 
and  of  Consuls  General  and  Consuls  shall  be  by  com- 
mission to  the  offices  of  Secretary  of  embassy  or  le- 
gation. Consul  General,  or  Consul,  and  not  by  com- 


mis.sion  to  any  particular  post,  and  that  such  officers 
shall  be  assigned  to  posts  and  transferred  from  one 
post  to  another  by  order  of  the  President  as  the 
interests  of  the  service  may  require:  Provided,  That 
any  8\ich  officer  may  be  assigned  for  duty  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  without  loss  of  grade,  class,  or 
salary,  such  assignment  to  be  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  three  years,  unless  the  public  Interests 
demand  further  service,  when  such  assignment  may 
be  extended  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year,  and 
no  longer:  Provided  fvTlher,  That  no  Secretary,  Con- 
sul General,  or  Consul  shall  be  promoted  to  a  higher 
class  except  upon  the  nomination  of  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Public  No.  251.  An  act  to  regulate  details  of 
Majors  In  the  Ordnance  Department. 

Public  No.  261.  An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  payment  of  invalid  and  other  pensions  of  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Public  No.  264.  An  act  making  appropriations  for 
fortifications  and  other  works  of  defence,  for  the 
armament  thereof,  for  the  procurement  of  heavy 
ordnance  for  trial  and  service,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Public  No.  265.  An  act  to  amend  existing  legisla- 
tion providing  for  the  acquisition  of  a  site  and  the 
construction  of  a  building  thereon  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Post-Offlce,  United  States  courts. 
Custom  House,  and  other  governmental  offices  at 
Honolulu,  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Public  No.  267.  An  act  to  better  regulate  the  serv- 
ing of  licensed  officers  in  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States  and  to  promote  safety  at  sea 

Public  No.  271.  An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  naval  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1916.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Public  No.  276.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Ellea 
Wilson  Memorial  Homes. 

Public  No  277.  An  act  to  amend  section  two  of  an 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate  the  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion." 

Public  No.  281.  An  act  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  act  relative  to  acceptaBces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Public  No.  282.  An  act  to  amend  sections  4888 
and  4889  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relating  to  patents. 

Public  No.  283.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  mining  experiment  and 
mine  safety  stations  for  making  investigations  and 
disseminating  information  among  employes  In  min- 
ing, quarrying,  metallurgical,  and  other  mineral  In- 
dustrie?, and  for  other  purposes. 

Public  No.  290.  An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of 
the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1916,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Public  No  292.  An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  support  of  the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1916. 

Public  No.  294.  An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

Public  No.  295.  An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  euDport  of  the  Military  Academy  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1916.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Public  No.  302.    An  act  to  promote  the  welfare  ot 
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ACTS  OF  CONGRESSS— CoTrftnwed. 


American  seamen  la  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States;  to  aboUah  arrest  and  Imprisonment  as 
a  penalty  for  desertion,  and  to  secure  the  abrogation 
of  treaty  provisions  In  relation  thereto;  and  to  pro- 
mote saiety  at  sea. 

Public  No.  307.  An  act  to  Qx  the  standard  barrel 
for  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  dry  commodities. 

Public  No.  313.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  allow- 
ance of  drawback  of  tax  on  articles  shipped  to  the 
island  of  Porto  Rico  or  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Public  No.  316.  An  act  to  provide  for  recognizing 
the  services  of  certain  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Public  Bealth  Service  for  their  services  In  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
to  extend  to  certain  of  such  ofBcera  the  thanks  of 
Congress,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Public  No.  318.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employes  and  travel- 
lers upon  railroads  by  compelling  common  carriers 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  equip  their  loco- 
motives with  safe  and  suitable  boilers  and  appur- 
tenances thereto,"  appro\ed  February  17,  1911. 

Public  No.  320.  An  act  to  repeal  penalties  on 
torelgn-built  vessels  owned  by  Americans. 


Public  No.  321.  An  act  to  provide  for  provisional 
certificates  of  registry  of  vessels  abroad,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Public  No.  322.  An  act  to  reserve  certain  lands 
and  to  Incorporate  the  same  and  make  them  a  part 
of  the  Pike  National  Forest. 

Public  No.  325.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate 
commerce,'  approved  February  4,  1887.  and  all  acts 
amendatory  thereof,  and  to  enlarge  the  powers  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,"  approved 
June  29,  1906. 

Public  No.  330.  An  act  to  reserve  lands  to  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  for  educational  uses,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Public  No.  331.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  homestead 
entrymen  under  the  reclamation  projects  of  the 
United  States. 

Public  No.  333.  An  act  to  amend  sections  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  ?tates,  and  section 
12  of  the  act  of  May  28.  1908,  relating  to  certlflcatea 
of  Inspection  of  steam  vessels. 


UNITED    STATES    POST-OFFICE    STATISTICS. 


FjaCAt, 
Ybabs. 


1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914 

1915. 


Number  of 
Post-Omces. 


Of  the  whole 
Offices  and  47,460 


75.924 
74.169 
71.131 
68.131 
65.600 
62.659 
61.158 
60.144 
59.580 
59.237 
58,729 
68.020 
60,810 
56.380 


Extent  of 

Post  Routes 

In  MUes. 


507.540 
506.208 
496.818 
486.805 
478.711 
463.406 
450.738 
448,618 
447.998 
435.388 
436.469 
436.293 
435.597 
433.334 


Revenue  of  the 
Department, 


.$121 
134 

143 
152 
167 
183 
191 
203 
224 
237 
246 
266 
287 
287 


,848.047 
.224.443 
.582,624 
,826.585 
,932.782 
,585.005 
,478.663 
562.383 
128.657 
879.823 
744,015 
619,525 
934,565 
248.165 


Expenditure 

of  the 
Department. 


8124,785, 
138.784, 
152,362, 
167.399, 
178.449, 
100,238, 
208.351 
221,004, 
229.977, 
237.648, 
248.525, 
262.067, 
283,543, 
298,546, 
fiscal  year 


697 
,488 
,117 
169 
,778 
,288 
886 
,102 
224 
926 
450 
541 
769 
026 


AMOUNT    PAID   FOR. 


Compensation   Transportation 
to  Postmasters,     of  lie  Mall. 


$20,783,919 
21.631,724 
22,273.344 
22.743.342 
23.544.585 
24.575.696 
25.599.397 
26,569.892 
27.521.013 
28.284.964 
28.467,726 
29,126,662 
29.908.515 
30.400.145 


$61,153,775 
65.321,711 
69,820,732 
72,862.605 
76,174.945 
81,090,849 
8i,.381.421 
84.0.52,596 
85,259.102 
88.058.922 
80,15*.811 
92.278,517 
98.002.421 

104.701.200 


June  30,  1915,  8,920  were  Presidential 


number  of  post-offlces  at  the  close  of  the 
were  fourth-class  offices. 


DOMESTIC    MONEY-ORDERS   ISSUED   IN    FISCAL   YEAR   ENDED   JUNE   30,    1915 


States  and  Territories.       Value. 

Alabama $8,170,930 

Alaska 2„321.131 

Arizona 4.388.827 

Arkansas 7,758.961 

California 36,339,030 

Colorado 10,590,971 

Connecticut 8,908,428 

Delaware 1.153.018 

District  of  Columbia 2,366.009 

Florida 7,739,751 

Georgia 9,974.665 

Guam 252.177 

Hawaii 2,140,577 

Idaho 5,550,172 

nilnols 39,996,703 

Indiana 17,823,259 

Iowa 18.958,851 

Kansas 12,474.200 

Kentucky 6.984.633 


States  and  Territories.       Value. 

Louisiana $8,267,135 

Maine 8.256.915 

Maryland 5.439.624 

Massachusetts 24.184,222 

Michigan 31,400.658 

Minnesota 18.929.019 

MLsalssippl 8,066.765 

Missouri 16.254,675 

Montana 9,524,932 

Nebraska 10,729,887 

Nevada 3,572,887 

New  Hampshire 4,389,680 

New  Jersey 14,367,170 

New  Mexico 3.596.999 

New  York 63.157.870 

North  Carolina 8.219.813 

North  Dakota 7,786.784 

Ohio 31 ,608,764 


States  and  Territories.  Value. 

Oklahoma $11,321,818 

Oregon 8.869.693 

Pennsylvania 47.015.210 

Porto  Rico 2,976,609 

Rhode  Island 3,203,619 

Samoa 48.694 

South  Carolina 4,618.187 

South  Dakota 5.979.606 

Tennessee 7,930.327 

Texas 25,276,580 

Utah 3.898.989 

Vermont 3,739.684 

Virginia 9.693.622 

Washington 15.204,303 

West  Virginia 10,336,022 

Wisconsin 20,329,802 

Wyoming 2,844.583 

China 198.943 


Number  of  money-orders  Issued  on  domestic  forms  105.728.032,  amounting  to  $665,249,087.81;  number 
of  money-orders  Issued  on  International  forms  12.399.836,  amounting  to  $51,662,120.65. 

Domestic  money-orders  paid  number  105,820.042.  amounting  to  $671,172,682.66;  international  money- 
orders  PAID  number  280,949,  amounting  to  $16,356,485.20. 

RURAL   DELIVERY  SERVICE. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  rural  delivery  service  from  1898  to  1915: 


Year. 

Carriers 
(Number). 

Dally 
Mileage. 

Annual 
Cost. 

Year. 

Carriers 
(Number). 

Daily 
Mileage. 

Annual 
Cost. 

1898 

148 
1,276 
4,301 
15.119 
24.566 
32.055 
35,318 
37,582 

2.960 
28.685 
100.299 
332,618 
552,725 
721.237 
820,318 
883,117 

S50,241 

420,433 

1.750.321 

8.051.599 

12,645,275 

20,864,885 

25,011,625 

26,661.555 

1908 

39,143 
40,499 
40,997 
41,559 
42,199 
42,805 
43,652 
43.710 

891.432 
979.541 
993.068 
1,007,772 
1.021,492 
1.028,603 
1,050,266 
1,073,099 

$34,371,939 

1900 

1909 

35,661.034 

1901 

1910 

36,914.769 

1903 

1911 

37,125.630 

1904 

1912 

41,859,422 

1905 

1913 

45,642,766 

1906 

1914 

47.377.070 

1907 

1915 

50,000.000 

The  maximum  salary  of  rural  carriers  was  increased  July  1,  1914,  from  $1,100  to  $1,200. 


Geographical  Research  in  1915. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  RESEARCH  IN  1915. 

A  review  specially  prepared  lor  The  World  Almanac  by  the  National  Geographic  Society,  and  covering 

the  period  from  January  1  to  October  15.  » 

IN    GENERAL. 

The  war  in  Europe,  involving  more  territory  and  more  people  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world  were  Involved  In  one  war,  laid  the  foundation  for  a  great  many  changes  in  the  political  map  of  the 
world.  Not  since  the  year  of  which  1915  Is  the  centennial  have  there  been  such  changes  In  the  boundaries 
of  European  countries  ad  will  probably  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  great  conflagration.  Not  only  will 
European  boundary  lines  probably  be  shattered  with  old  nations  resurrected,  existing  ones  broken  up. 
and  new  ones  created,  but  the  colonial  geography  of  the  earth  may  come  to  be  rewritten  The  Turkish 
Empire,  which,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  dominated  practically  every  bit  of  the  Bible  lands  from  the  Garden 
of  Eden  to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  early  In  the  war  saw  Egypt  wrested  from  her  possession  and  made  a 
part  of  the  British  Empire. 

As  a  result  of  hostilities  In  Europe,  geographic  research  received  a  very  severe  setback.  Many 
expeditions  were  cancelled,  and  la  numerous  cases  field  parties  were  summoned  home  to  fight. 


AFRICA. 

About  the  middle  of  March  the  railroad  line  from 
Cabalo,  on  the  Congo,  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  Lukuga  River,  was  completed. 
This  makes  the  final  link  In  a  line  of  steam  transpor- 
tation across  Africa  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  partly  by  rail  and  partly  by  water. 

The  "Kitty  A."  West  African  Islands  expedition 
Bailed  from  Newport,  R.  I.,  June  29,  to  explore  the 
Azores  and  other  Islands  off  the  African  coast  in 
the  Interest  of  the  Department  of  Comparative 
Zoology  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. The  party  Included  Henry  R.  Emory  of 
Newport  and  Boston,  Prof.  Charles  Wellington 
Furlong  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  William  G.  Ervlng  of 
Harvard. 

To  facilitate  the  operation  of  her  military  forces 
In  Southwest  Africa,  the  Union  Government  built  a 
railroad  line  to  connect  Its  system  with  that  of 
German  West  Africa.  The  distance  between  the  two 
systems  was  three  hundred  miles. 

In  spite  of  the  troublous  times.  Prof.  G.  Guerlch 
completed  his  geological  investigations  In  East 
Africa,  and  Dr.  L.  Bruehl,  assistant  in  the  Instltut 
fiir  Meereskunde,  although  forced  to  give  up  his 
study  of  sea  fauna,  directed  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  Interior  waters  of  German  East  Africa. 

While  reports  were  coming  in  of  unusual  drought 
conditions  In  South  Africa,  the  records  of  Egypt  show 
Increased  rainfall  there. 

Dr.  Clargle  L.  Fisher,  curator  of ^  the  Egyptian 
section  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum, 
leader  of  the  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  Jr.,  expedition  to 
Egypt,  unearthed  a  great  temple  at  Memphis.  He 
believes  it  to  be  the  one  built  by  Sell  I.,  later  de- 
scribed In  Herodotus. 

ASIA. 

Members  of  the  Stotzner  Szetschevan  expedition, 
unable  to  return  to  Germany,  continued  their  investi- 
gations in  the  Chinese  hinterland  toward  Thibet. 
The  zoologist  and  entomologist  of  the  expedition  were 
the  only  members  who  continued  their  work  In 
Tschoeng-tu  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  They 
remained  behind  to  systematize  and  pack  the  col- 
lections. 

On  account  of  the  burdens  of  the  great  war,  the 
Government  of  the  Dutch  Indies  felt  Itself  forced  to 
withdraw  the  subsidies  which  It  has  regularly  set 
aside  for  geographical  research.  This  withdrawal 
Interrupted  the  exploration  and  mapping  of  Dutch 
New  Guinea,  which  exploration  in  the  last  few  years 
has  been  making  such  satisfactory  progress. 

Capt.  F.  M.  Bailey  and  Morshead  determined  and 
finally  solved  the  question  of  the  Tsangpo-Brahma- 
putra  Rivers,  which  question  has  concerned  Itself  in 
determining  through  which  water  course  the  great 
Tsangpo  River  of  Thibet  unites  Itself  with  the 
Brahmaputra. 

The  expedition  composed  of  the  Italian  geologist. 
Prof.  O.  Marinelli,  Meteorologist  C.  Lessandri,  to- 
gether with  the  English  topographers.  Major  H. 
Wood  and  A  J.  Spranger,  besides  assistants  from  the 
Indian  Office  for  surveying,  which.  In  1914,  had  made 
detailed  studies  of  the  Dapsang  plateaus  In  the 
Himalayas,  was  turned  back  by  news  of  the  war's 
outbreak  in  Europe  just  at  the  start  of  a  second  ex- 
pedition Into  the  great  mountains.  The  Italian 
scientists  were  called  home  to  the  army.  The  Eng- 
lishmen continued  the  expedition  alone,  making 
thorough  geological  studies  through  Baltlstan  to  East 
Karakoram,  also  making  meteorological  and  to- 
pographical observations  for  determining  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  region. 

Sir  Aurel  Stein  visited  again  the  cave  temples  of 
the  Thousand  Buddhas  near  Tenhuang.  He  foi  lowed 
the  wall  for  about  250  miles.  It  was  a  remarkable 
construction,  made  ol  carefully  secured  fascines  of 


reeds  or  brushwood  with  gravel  layers  between  them. 

The  English  archaeologist.  Miss  Gertrude  Lowthlan 
Bell,  returned  from  her  visit  to  Hall,  the  capital  of 
the  Shammar  Arabians.  Her  visit  is  the  first  made 
in  twenty  years.     She  remained  eleven  days  in  the  city. 

The  English  naturalist,  C.  Boden-Kloss,  In  the 
Interests  of  the  Museum  In  Kuala  Lumpur,  on  the 
Malacca  Peninsula,  undertook  a  trip  Into  Central 
Sumatra  In  company  with  the  director  of  the  museum, 
H.  C.  RoblnsoD,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
animal  and  plant  world  in  the  territory  ol  the 
Gunung  KorintJI   the  highest  point  In  Sumatra. 

The  so-called  military  expedition  to  Northern  New 
Guinea,  for  the  exploration  of  the  Mamberamo  terri- 
tory, was  called  back  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  Its  last  success  was  the  mapping  of  the 
Rouaffar  River. 

A  Netherlands  expedition  cleared  up  the  mystery 
of  the  Kehrwleder  River  (Keerom),  determining  It 
to  be  Identical  with  the  Idenburg  River.  This  Is  the 
longest  of  the  river  sources  of  the  Mamberamo  River 
In  New  Guinea. 

The  ethnographlst.  Dr.  R  Thurnwald,  carries  out 
Investigations  of  the  native  tribes  of  primeval  forests 
of  New  Guinea,  but  publication  of  his  investigations 
will  probably  be  delayed  by  the  war. 

A  grant  was  made  to  the  Department  of  Geology 
in  Harvard  University  from  the  Sheldon  fund  for  an 
expedition  to  the  FIJI  Islands  to  secure  new  data 
concerning  the  origin  of  coral  reefs,  the  composition 
and  the  physiography  of  volcanic  Islands  and  the 
problems  of  zoo-geography. 

EUROPE. 

Lohmann  of  Kiel  has  made  it  possible  to  study  the 
nature  and  distribution  of  even  the  most  minute  of 
the  drifting  organisms  of  the  sea.  A  litre  of  water 
from  the  Western  Baltic  has  been  found  to  contain 
2.500.000  diatoms;  a  litre  from  the  Adriatic  has  only 
90,000.  The  result  is  that  the  Baltic  fisheries  are 
infinitely  more  valuable  than  those  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  reports  of  the  earthquakes  In  Central  Italy, 
which  occurred  on  January  13,  show  that  the  de- 
struction was  more  due  to  the  faulty  construction  ol 
houses  than  to  the  severity  of  the  shock.  In  Avez- 
zano  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  population, 
11.000,  were  killed. 

The  Russian  Government  undertook  the  constnic- 
tlon  of  a  new  railroad  line  to  the  port  of  Kola,  which 
is  300  mUes  further  north  than  Archangel. 
NORTH    AMERICA. 

During  the  Summer  of  1915  not  less  than  twelve 
expeditions  were  engaged  in  topographical  work  tn 
Alaska.  The  most  important  work  was  done  In  the 
Ruby  district  on  the  Yukon  and  on  the  Copper  River. 

Announcement  of  the  route  to  be  followed  by  the 
Government  railroad  in  Alaska  created  a  stampede 
to  the  tidewater  terminus  of  the  projected  railroad 
equalling  the  famous  gold  stampedes  In  the  Territory 
since  the  Bonanza  Creek  discoveries. 

Secretary  Redfleld  of  the  Department  ol  Com- 
merce announced  on  January  25  that  a  practical, 
navigable  channel  from  Bering  Sea  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Kuskokwim  River  had  been  discovered  by 
Captain  Lukens  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
The  river  Is  nine  miles  wide  at  Its  mouth  and  navi- 
gable for  more  than  600  miles.  The  submerged  flats 
of  the  delta  extend  100  miles  out  to  sea.  More  than 
14,000  soundings  over  an  area  of  100  square  miles 
were  made  in  locating  the  channel. 

Capt.  Joseph  Bernier,  Canadian  Arctic  explorer, 
reaoned  port  safely  after  a  successful  trip  to  the  new 
la.nd  known  as  Baffin  Island,  which,  in  1916,  wtU  be 
recognized  as  a  Canadian  possession.  „_   n 

The  non-magnetic  yacht  Carneele  '~„„';f^„Vf„„ 
started  on  her  fourth  cruise,  w^icu  is  to  continue  lor 
two  years,  with  Colon,  ranama,  Honolulu,  uutcn 
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Harbor,  and  Port  Lyttleton,  New  Zealand,  as  the 
■vessel's  chief  ports  of  call. 

Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  President  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  Hisfory,  announced  early  in  the 
year  that  the  museum  had  twenty-nine  expeditions 
in  the  field,  working  on  three  continents. 

Anthony  Flala  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the 
International  Exposition  of  Photographic  Arts  and 
Industries  for  the  best  exhibit  of  geographical  pho- 
tography. 

Announcement  was  made  from  Montreal  that  a 
number  of  hitherto  uncharted  Islands  have  been  dis- 
covered near  the  centre  of  Hudson  Bay  by  the  Sir 
William  Mackenzie  expeditions.  The  islands  are 
said  to  extend  north  and  south  nearly  400  miles,  and 
to  have  a  total  area  of  4,000  square  miles. 

The  eruption  of  Mount  Lassen  on  May  19  was  more 
violent  than  usual.  The  volcano  has  become  a  sub- 
ject of  co-operative  study  by  the  Geological  Survey 
.and  the  Forest  Service.  J.  S.  Dillet  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  has  been  In  charge  of  the 
Investigation. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Yor^  an  area  of  75  acres  near  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  set  aside  as  a  glacial  park.  One  of 
the  powerful  streams  at  the  time  of  the  retreat  of 
the  ancient  ice  sea  cut  a  gorge  through  the  Helder- 
berg  escarpment,  forming  great  cataracts  which  must 
have  rivalled  Niagara,  and  have  left  deep  plunge- 
basins,  one  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  Green  Lake. 

A  movement  was  carried  forward  during  the  year 
of  establishing  an  association  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Council  of  Geography  Teachers. 

Joseph  H.  Battel  left  20,000  acres  of  forest  land  to 
Middlebury  College,  and  a  mountain  peak  to  the 
United  States  Government. 

The  steamship  Di.scovery,  carrying  the  Inter- 
national oceanographlc  expedition,  under  command 
of  J  F.  Stackhouse,  has  started  on  a  seven-year 
voyage  for  the  purpose  of  locating  danger  spots  in 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans. 

The  Discovery,  the  ship  in  which  Capt.  Robert 
Scott  made  his  celebrated  and  tragic  expedition  to 
the  South  Pole,  was  engaged  in  carrjflng  ammunition 
Irom  New  York  to  the  allies  during  the  year. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Jobe  undertook  a  second  expedition 
to  the  new  ice  mountain  in  the  Canadian  Rockies 
that  she  explored  and  climbed  to  an  altltudcof  8,000 
Jeet  last  year.  The  mountain  has  been  named  Mount 
Kitchl. 

Dr.  Andrew  J.  Gilmour  and  Prof.  Edward  W.  D. 
Holway,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  reached  the 
top  of  Mount  Gelkle  In  the  Canadian  Rockies 
August  5. 

POLAR  RESEARCH. 

Reports  from  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  were  to  the  effect  that  he  had  erected 
true  meridian  posts  In  South  Georgia,  where  whaling 
and  other  ships  could  test  their  compasses.  He  an- 
nounced that  he  hoped  to  start  in  November  for  his 
sledge  journey  over  the  Antarctic  continent  to  the 
Pole  and  thence  to  Ross  Sound. 

Sir  Dcuglas  Mawson,  visiting  the  United  States 
sXt^T  his  remarkable  escape  from  death  in  the  Ant- 
arctic, declared  before  the  National  Geographic 
Society  that  the  world  had  not  given  the  United 
States  and  Rear-Admiral  Wilkes  proper  credit  for  the 
work  done  by  their  expedition  in  the  Antarctic  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

The  Swedish-English  Antarctic  expedition,  whicfi 
Prof.  O.  Nordenskjold  expected  to  lead  into  West 
Antarctic  regions  in  1915,  and  which  had  been  sub- 
sidized by  the  Swedish  Legislature  to  the  amount  of 
135,000  crowns,  was  postponed  on  account  of  the 
■war's  outbreak,  which  made  the  participation  of  the 
English  division  of  the  expedition  Impossible.  Post- 
ponement has  been  indefinitely  decided  upon  up  to 
1916. 

On  September  18  news  reached  the  United  States 

that  Vllhjalmur  Stefansson,  commanding  the  Cana- 

<llan  Arctic  expedition,  was  still  alive,  and  that  he 

had  discovered  a  new  land  in  the  Arctic.  It  was  the  first 

word  received  from  tho  explorer  since  April  7,  1914, 

-when  the  Karluk,  held  helplessly  in  the  ice,  drifted 

away  from  him  and  his  companions.    The  new  land 

■discovered  by  Stefansson  lies  at  73  degrees  43  minutes 

north  latitude   and    115   degrees   43   minutes   west 

longitude.    Stefansson  has  continued  his  work  In  the 

Arctic  regions  during  the  year. 

^  The  Amundsen  expedition  to  the  North  Pole  has 

P^  »  t,'-'"^'^"L*f'lv  postponed.    Captain  Amundsen  felt 

that  his  fatherlai.,1,  Norway,  might  have  other  uses 

for  the  150,000  crowns,  m  the  face  of  the  world  war. 


Th3  Polar  expedition  under  O  Sverdrup  goes  in 
the  winter  quarters  on  the  coast  between  the  Yenisei 
moutn  and  the  Island  of  Taimyr. 

O.  Olsen  Norwegian  expedition  to  the  upper 
Jenlsel  or  Yenisji  was  turned  back  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  world  war,  having  received  the  news  while 
among  the  unknown  tribe  of  Sojotes  settled  In  the 
so'Tces  of  the  upper  Yenisei. 

The  Ice-breakers  Taimyr  and  Walgatsch,  which 
left  the  harbor  of  Petropawlowsk,  in  Kamtschatka,  In 
July,  1914,  to  make  their  way  through  the  Bering 
Sea  to  Europe,  are  heard  from. 

The  Russian  Polar  expeditions  of  1914  were  ac- 
companied by  little  good  fortune.  Two  expeditions 
left  Vladivostok  in  July,  1914,  for  the  purpose  of 
attempting  to  reach  Europe  by  way  of  the  Bering 
Sea.  They  were  unable  to  make  port  during  the  fol- 
lowing yejr.  The  outbreak  of  the  great  war  Inter- 
rupted and  made  Impossible  a  number  of  other  Prlar 
expeditions  in  preparation  and  on  eve  of  departure. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Bruce,  the  Scottish  Polar  explorer, 
started  on  his  seventh  expedition  In  July,  1914, 
whlco  was  financed  by  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  Starfjord  Upon  learn- 
ing at  Green  Harbor  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he 
gdve  up  hii  attempt  to  force  his  way  to  the  Starfjord 
and  turned  back  to  Edinburgh. 

Five  members  of  the  Smithsonian  expedition  which 
left  Seattle,  under  command  of  Koren,  the  Nor- 
wegian naturalist,  to  collect  specimens  in  the  Ant- 
arctic, returned  to  Nome  the  middle  of  September. 

Relics  of  the  second  Grlnnell  expedition,  which  set 
out  for  the  Arctic  region  in  May,  1853,  In  search  of 
Sir  John  Franklin,  were  deposited  in  the  United 
States  National  Museum  by  the  daughters  of  Amos 
Bonsall,  the  last  survivor  of  the  expedition. 

A  company  of  considerable  capital  was  formed  at 
Reykjavik  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  Island 
of  Jan-Mayen,  situated  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  between 
Iceland  and  Spitzbergen  The  island  has  never  been 
taken  possession  of  by  any  Nation  and  Is  not  in- 
habited 

Knud  Rasmussen,  the  Greenland  explorer,  made 
another  journey  to  North  Greenland  to  complete  tho 
work  of  his  expeditions  of  1913. 

A  relief  expedition  was  sent  to  Greenland  from 
Sydney,  Novia  Scotia,  to  search  for  Donald  B. 
MacMillan,  who  headed  a  company  which  sought  to 
find  Crocker  Land 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

One  result  of  the  world  war,  whlcii  closed  vast  areas 
in  Africa  and  Asia  to  the  scientific  investigator,  was 
to  turn  the  attention  of  American  geographers  to 
South  America:  especially  has  this  been  true  in  the 
case  of  the  nature  students  and  collectors  of  specimens. 

Dr.  C.  H.  F.  Lummis  led  an  expedition  In  Decem- 
ber,- 1914,  from  Los  Angeles  to  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  for  the  purpose  of  taking  films  in  the 
fields  of  geography,  arch£BOlogy,  and  natural  science. 
The  expedition  left  in  a  steamer  especially  equipped 
for  its  uses.  The  itinerary  included  the  seldom 
visited  Pacific  Islands  and  the  East  Islands,  Pltcalrn, 
Tahiti,  and  Christmas  Islands. 

Prof.  E.  O.  Hovey,  of  the  American  Museum  In 
New  York,  undertook  studies  of  volcanic  action  in 
the  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

Reports  of  Dr.  R.  Lutgen's  Investigations  in 
Hayti  were  published.  These  researches  were  con- 
ducted in  the  service  of  the  Hamburg  Geographical 
Society  and  resulted  in  some  interesting  volcanic  data. 

The  Argentine  Government  sends  its  regular  relief 
expedition  to  the  South  Orkney  Islands,  where  a 
meteorological  station  is  maintained 

The  increase  in  the  size  of  the  steamers  entering 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  has  led  to  a  propo- 
sition to  deepen  the  channel  at  the  entrance  to 
thirty  feet. 

The  National  Geographic  Society- Yale  University 
expedition  to  Peru,  under  the  leadership  of  Prof. 
Hiram  Bingham,  left  New  York  in  March.  Much 
new  material  was  gathered. 

The  Joint  Commission  of  Bolivia  and  Brazil  con- 
cluded the  exploration  and  delimitation  of  the 
frontier  line  of  the  two  countries  along  the  rivers 
Abuna,  Raplrran,  and  Madeira.  Wireless  telegraph 
time  signals  were  used  to  determine  longitude. 

A  state  geological  survey  was  founded  in  Chile. 

The  Field  Museum  of  Chicago  and  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York  sent  a 
Joint  expedition  to  Bolivia,  whence  the  party  crossed 
the  Andes  and  descended  to  the  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon,  intending  finally  to  reach  that  river  by  the 
Madeira. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


A  REMARKABLE  discovery  of  flint  Implements  was 
made  at  Hlghfleld,  Southampton.  England.  An  en- 
tire series  was  unearthed  covering  the  rough  shaped 
slabs  of  table  flint  to  beautifully  chipped  and  com- 
pleted Implements  with  their  edges  still  unabraded. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Aus- 
tralia there  was  described  a  completely  mineralized 
human  sltuU  found  near  Warwlclt,  in  the  Darling 
Downs  of  Queensland.  It  probably  dates  from  a 
period  when  the  great  fossil  marsupials  were  living 
and  is  earlier  than  any  other  human  remains  hither- 
to found  In  Australia 

Fossil  bacteria  were  discovered  in  very  ancient 
limestones  collected  in  Gallatin  County,  Montana. 
by  Dr.  C.  D.  VValcott,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Before  his  discovery  it  was  believed 
that  bacteria  were  modern  forms  of  life,  but  now  It 
Is  apparent  that  they  existed  many  million  years  ago. 

Further  accounts  were  published  of  the  discoveries 
made  at  Meroe,  on  the  River  Nile,  In  Southern 
Nubia.  There  Is  evidence  to  jhow  that  there  was  a 
place  and  equipment  for  astronomical  observations 
at  Meroe  In  the  second  century  B.C. 

To  preserve  the  home  of  prehistoric  people  who 
lived  near  Qulrigua,  Guatemala,  the  United  Fruit 
Company  made  a  reservation  of  72  acres.  There  are 
at  present  13  visible  stone  monuments,  with  ruins  of 
temples  and  pyramids. 

Accounts  were  published  of  the  finding  of  beau- 
tiful jewelry  ornaments  and  tools  In  a  pyramid  some 
sixty  miles  south  of  Cairo,  Egypt. 

An  expedition  from  the  Mu.seum  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  unearthed  at 
Memphis,  Egypt,  the  temple  of  Setl  1  or  Mer- 
neptah,  and  the  palace  of  the  Kings  of  Memphis. 
Many  interesting  discoveries  were  made,  such  as 
the  finding  ol  moulds  for  malting  amulets,  a  large 
number  of  terra  cotta  heads,  stone  vases  and  pomade 

In  excavating  for  a  house  near  Aztec.  New  Mexico, 
there  was  found  a  clay  image  about  16  inches  high, 
which  is  estimated  to  be  1,500  years  old. 

In  the  renovation  of  the  Roman  Pharos,  near 
Dover  Castle,  England,  there  was  found  a  Roman 
sentry  box  Inside  the  ancient  tower.  An  entrance 
to  Colton  Tower  was  also  disclosed,  as  well  as  an 
oven  where  the  troops  in  Norman  days  did  their 
cooking.  .     , 

Nearly  a  complete  fossil  elephant  of  enormous 
size  was  excavated  at  Upnor,  near  Chatham,  Eng- 
land The  one  found  belonged  to  a  species  known 
as  elephas  antiqus  of  the  early  Pleistocene  epoch  and 
was  much  larger  than  the  mammoth. 

At  Cyrene  (neat  the  village  of  Grenna,  Barca, 
Africa)  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Alexander  the 
Great  was  discovered.  Only  the  left  hand  of  the 
statue,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  work  of  ttie  Greek 
sculptor  Lysippus  is  missing. 

Some  Roman  pottery  was  found  when  the  general 
post-offlce  In  St.  Martin's  le  Grand  (London)  was 
demolished.  A  few  whole  pots  and  many  fragments 
of  Samian  ware  were  unearthed,  besides  whetstones, 
beads,  coins,  and  other  small  objects. 

In  a  paper  on  the  stone  age  of  Egypt,  published  in 
Ancient  Egypt,  part  III,  1915,  the  writer  describes 
the  striking  resemblance  between  the  coarse  flakes 
which  abound  in  prehistoric  Egyptian  graves  with 
those  of  the  Magdalenian  cave  type. 

A  specimen  of  the  genus  slrenia  was  placed  In  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City.  It  is 
seven  feet  long,  and  the  thick  upper  lip  covers  promi- 
nent incisors  and  forms  a  kind  of  snout.  The  eyes  are 
very  small  and  have  a  third  lid,  which  veils  them 
horizontally. 

From  excavations  made  In  St.  Augustine's  Abbey, 
Canterbury,  England,  there  was  disclosed  the  tombs 
of  Archbishops  Lawrence,  Mellitus,  and  Justus,  the 
three  successors  of  St.  Augustine,  with  portions  of 
the  original  flooring. 

Relics  of  an  ancient  and  heretofore  unknown  race 
of  Indians  were  unearthed  near  Moorestown,  N.  J., 
by  an  expedition  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Museum. 

Discoveries  indicating  that  in  Honduras,  Central 
America,  was  a  large  city  which  was  the  centre  of  a 
high  civilization  were  made  by  an  expedition  from 
the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  New  York. 


ASTRONOMY. 


A  new  comet  was  discovered  by  J.  E.  Melllsh, 
Cottage  Grove,  Wis  ,  In  February,  and  has  been 
named  after  the  discoverer,  viz.,  a  1915  Melllsh. 
Its  nearest  approach  to  the  earth  was  In  June,  when 
it  was  about  40,000,000  miles  away. 

Observations  at  Mount  Wilson  Observatory  on 
the  star  O.  Arg.  S.  14,320  Indicate  that  it  has  a  re- 
markably rapid  motion  in  space.  From  calculations 
made  from  the  observations  it  has  a  velocity  of 
about  358  miles  per  second. 

The  development  of  apparatus  for  the  delicate 
work  of  measuring  the  radiation  from  the  stars  was 
continued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards. 
The  present  apparatus  Is  so  sensitive  that,  when 
combined  with  a  three-foot  reflecting  telescope,  It 
will  give  a  galvanometer  deflection  of' one  millimetre 
when  exposed  to  a  candle  placed  at  a  distance  of  53 
miles. 

Based  on  the  stars  counted  on  photographic  plates, 
S.  Chapman  stated  that  the  total  light  of  all  the 
stars  is  equivalent  to  690  stars  of  the  first  magnitude, 
according  to  the  photographic  standard,  or  from  90() 
to  1.000  first  magnitude  stars  on  the  visual  scale 

The  crepe  ring  of  Saturn  was  observed  and  meas- 
ured at  the  Lowell  Observatory,  and  was  found  to  be 
wider  on  the  east  than  on  the  west  side  during  the 
month  of  March. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  60-lnch  re- 
flecting telescope  for  the  National  Observatory  at 
Cordoba,  Argentina,  was  awarded.  The  mirror  will 
be  eight  Inches  thick,  while  the  tube  will  be  27  feet 
long  and  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  with  its  accessories 
will  weigh  more  than  14  tons.  This  will  be  the 
largest  telescope  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 

A  great  sun  spot,  estimated  to  be  100,000  miles 
long,  was  disclosed  by  the  development  of  a  photo- 
graphic plate  exposed  at  the  Naval  Observatory, 
Washington,  D    C 

Observations  made  at  the  Lowell  Observatory  on 
the  varying  brightness  of  two  satellites  of  Saturn, 
viz.,  Mimas  and  Enceladus,  indicate  that  they  ro- 
tate on  their  axes  in  periods  identical  with  those  of 
their  revolution  around  Saturn. 

The  second  international  conference  of  the  Society 
of  Practical  Astronomy  was  held  in  Chicago,  111.,  on 
August  16,  17,  and  is 

Wlnnecke's  Comet,  which  was  last  visible  in  1909- 
10,  returned  very  nearly  according  to  previous 
calculations,  having  been  found  by  H.  Thiele  with 
the  great  reflector  of  the  Hamburg  Observatory  on 
April  4. 

Photographs  of  Saturn,  taken  at  Lowell  Observa- 
tory on  March  12,  confirm  visual  observations  in 
revealing  that  Carsini's  division  Is  visible  in  part 
above  the  contour  of  the  ball  by  about  four-tenths 
of  Its  true  width. 

Messrs.  Hirayama  and  Ogura  published,  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Tokio  Mathetratlco-Physical 
Society,  the  results  of  their  attempts  to  fix  the  dates 
of  early  eclipses  recorded  in  Chinese  literature 

A  testing  device  for  small  telescopes,  suitable  for 
use  as  a  universal  standard,  was  described  in  the 
May  number  of  Comptes  rendus  It  consists  of  a 
collection  of  rectangular  diagrams,  each  of  which  is 
a  group  of  straight,  vertical  and  parallel  lines,  spaced 
at  Intervals  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  lines 

The  spectrum  of  Mellish's  Comet  was  observed  at 
Lowell  Observatory  with  the  slit  spectrograph  on 
April  20,  and  was  found  to  consist  of  the  usual  series 
of  cometary  bright  bands,  but  with  a  relatively  in- 
tense background  of  continuous,  i.  e  ,  solar  spectrum 
of  the  emission  bands. 

Jupiter  has  undergone  marked  changes  during 
the  past  year  A  new  belt  is  gradually  widening  and 
the  planet  Is  surrounded  by  clouds  of  steam. 

Professor   Sola  of  the   observatory   at   Barcelona 
University,  Spain,  announced  that  he  discovered  on 
September  15  a  new  planet  in  the  Pisces  constellation. 
CHEMISTRY. 

Two  remarkable  processes  for  producing  gasoline 
were  brought  out— one  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Rlttman  and 
the  other  by  Dr.  W.  O.  SnelUng. 

The  United  States  Departfnent  of  Agriculture  is- 
sued a  bulletin  on  the  kelp  beds  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
with  suggestions  for  their  exploitation.  Kelp  can 
be  used  as  a  fertilizer  and  also  can  be  utlUzed  for 
obtaining  nitrogen. 
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An  Italian  chemist  (Gnldo  Fel)  Invented  a  powder, 
suitable  for  use  In  guns  In  aeroplanes,  that  burns 
without  either  flame  or  smoke  and  does  not  flare  up 
on  detonation. 

One  oJ  the  most  elaborate  InvestlRatlons  of  the 
relation  between  the  amount  of  radium  emanation 
In  the  atmosphere  was  made  by  J.  R.  Wright  and 
O  F.  Smith  at  Manila.  P.  I.  Rainfall  and  wind 
movement  seem  to  be  the  principal  meteorological 
controls,  the  amount  of  emanation  in  the  air  being 
greatest  when  these  factors  are  at  a  minimum,  and 

•7ft CB    tiBTSCt 

The  Instltiite  of  Chemistry  published  the  report 
of  the  Glass  Research  Committee  appointed  to  con- 
duct Investigations  with  the  view  of  arriving  at  suit- 
able formulas  for  laboratory  glassware,  miners'  lamp 
glass,  and  other  glasses. 

A  novel  system  of  sewage  treatment  was  published 
In  the  Journal  of  the  Society  or  Chemical  industry 
(Vol  XXXIV.).  Briefly,  the  system  consists  In  the 
separating  of  the  solids  from  the  sludge  by  treating 
it  with  .5  per  cent,  of  yeast  for  24  hours  at  33°  C. 

A  new  heat  Insulating  material  combined  with  ex- 
cellent electric  conductivity  was  brought  out  and 
given  the  trade  name  Flbrox.  It  is  a  fibrous  material 
of  the  composition  of  silicon  oxycarblde.  Is  perfectly 
permanent  In  air,  and  is  not  hygroscopic. 

In  the  studies  of  electric  furnace  spectra  which 
have  been  made  at  Mount  Wilson  Observatory  In 
connection  with  solar  research  problems,  spectra  of 
vanadium  and  chromium  have  been  investigated. 
With  vanadium  2,000"'  C.  appears  to  be  about  the 
lowest  limit  tor  the  appearance  of  a  spectrum.  In 
the  case  of  chromium  at  1,700°  to  1,S00°  C.  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  persistent  lines  In  the  spectrum  are 
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A  process  was  devised  by  M.  Le  Chateller  for  the 
nlckd  plating  of  aluminum.  The  piece  of  aluminum 
to  be  plated  is  given  a  preliminary  treatment  In  a 
bath  of  hydrochloric  acid  containing  a  certain  por- 
tion of  Iron.  The  Iron  is  precipitated  on  the  surface 
of  the  aluminum,  forming  a  kind  of  network.  When 
this  is  passed  Into  a  nickel  bath  the  nickel  becomes 
entangled  in  the  network  and  adheres  strongly  to 
the  aluminum.  ^        ^^  ^  , 

There  was  brought  out  an  Improved  method  for 
the  purification  of  petroleum.  Instead  of  using  sul- 
phuric acid,  as  heretofore,  mineral  bauxite  is  used, 
and  the  results  obtained  with  It  by  the  Burmah  Oil 
Company,  Ltd.,  Rangoon,  Burma,  are  reported  tc 
be  very  satisfactory. 

A  report  on  the  investigation  of  crystal  forms  of 
metallic  selenium  was  published  in  the  Physical  Re- 
view. It  was  noted  that  all  the  crystal  forms  increase 
In  conductivity  when  illuminated,  and  with  but  one 
exception  they  have  been  observed  to  be  doubly  re- 
f  rs.(*tiiDC 

The  Association  of  Ofllctal  Agricultural  Chemists 
(Washington,  D.  C.)  was  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  uniformity  and  accuracy  In  the  analyses 
of  fertilizers,  dairy  products  and  other  materials 
connected  with  rxiral  Industries. 

A  new  form  of  balance  of  particular  value  for 
weighing  chemical  substances  in  a  vacuum  was  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  J.  S.  Anderson  In  a  paper  read  before 
the  Faraday  Society  of  England.  It  Is  essentially  a 
current  weighing  balance  reversed,  for  Instead  of 
weights  being  used,  one  scale  pan  Is  replaced  by  a 
coll  moving  in  the  field  of  two  fixed  coils  all  con- 
nected In  series  and  carrying  an  adlustable  current. 

Another  crystalline  variety  of  silver  was  described 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  for 
September.  The  new  variety  was  obtained  in  long 
needle-shaped  crystals  easily  visible  to  the  naked 
eye. 

GEOLOGY. 

The  CJeologlcal  Survey  of  Great  Britain  Issued  a 
memoir  on  the  country  around  Windsor  and  Chert- 
sey,  England.  In  the  memoir  Is  shown  how  the  site 
chosen  for  Windsor  elastic  Is  due  to  the  erosion  of 
an  anticline  of  chalk  which  rises  from  beneath  the 
level  (^alnozoic  beds. 

The  geology  of  Central  Mlnas  Geraes,  Brazil,  was 
discussed  In  the  Journal  of  Geology  tor  May.  The 
present  topography  of  Central  Mlnas  Geraes  has 
resulted  to  a  large  extent  from  different  erosions 
of  rock  formations  which  offer  varying  resistances 
to  the  processes  of  degradation. 

A  remarkable  oil  field  was  opened  near  Thrall, 
WUUamson   County,    Tex.      The  peculiarity  of   the 


field  Is  that  the  oil  is  held  In  an  Igneous  rock  found 
In  the  lower  portion  of  a  clay  known  as  Taylor  marl. 

The  origin  of  China  clay  Is  dealt  with  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  In  a  handbook  on  the  collection  of 
kaolin,  China  clay,  and  China  stone  in  the  Museum 
of  Practical  Geology,  London.  The  principal  hy- 
potheses put  forward  to  account  for  the  production 
of  kaolin  are  based  on  the  following  agencies:  (1) 
surface  weathering,  (2)  water  descending  from 
swamps  and  bogs,  (3)  ascending  waters  containing 
carbon  dioxide.  (4)  emanations  following  Igneous 
activity,  (5)  sulphuric  acid  solutions  and  hydrogen 
sulphide,  and  (6)  hydrolysis. 

The  geological  survey  of  Panama  was  continued 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion, United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  A  systematic  study  of  the 
physiography,  stratigraphy,  and  structur^,!  geology 
Is  being  made. 

An  actual  demonstration  of  the  sinking  and  rising 
of  crystals  In  artificial  melts,  corresponding  In  chem- 
ical composition  to  certain  Igneous  rocks,  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  Feb- 
ruary. The  author  states  that  the  sinking  of  crystals 
In  magmas  must  henceforth  be  accepted  as  of  funda- 
mental Importance  In  explaining  the  observed  di- 
versity In  certain  igneous  masses. 

The  origin  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  described 
In  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Canada.  The  castellated  crags,  horns,  cols,  and 
cirques  are  not  due  to  the  forms  originating  with  the 
building  of  mountain  ranges.  The  final  moulding  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  Into  their  present  form  Is  due 
to  the  erosive  action  of  Ice. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  mountains  In 
Northern  Japan  have  been  glaciated  or  not  was  dis- 
cussed In  the  Scottish  Geological  Magazine  for  March. 
The  evidence  reviewed  by  one  authority  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  are  undoubted  traces  of 
glacial  phenomena  on  certain  peaks. 

The  Geological  Survey  (English)  Issued  a  pamph- 
let entitled  "Notes  on  Sources  of  Temporary  Water 
Supply  In  the  South  of  England  and  Neighboring 
Parts  of  the  Continent."  This  was  written  pri- 
marily to  aid  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  in 
finding  drinking  water  at  short  notice. 

From  a  new  consideration  of  the  Interglaclal 
Gorges  of  Six  Mile  Creek  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (Journal 
of  Geology,  Vol.  XXlII.),  the  authors  conclude  that 
at  least  three  glacial  epochs  are  Indicated  as  sepa- 
rated by  periods  of  time  longer  than  that  since  the 
last  epoch  The  great  Wisconsin  ice  extension  en- 
tered the  Interglaclal  stream  gorges  and  deposited 
Its  drift  there  without  appreciably  modifying  their 
walls. 

Important  papers  were  published  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  on  "Geology  and  Ore  De- 
posits of  Copper  Mountain  and  Kasaan  Peninsula, 
Alaska,"  and  "CJeology  and  Coal  Resources  of  North 
Park,  Colorado." 

ENGINEERING. 

The  European  war  has  shown  the  great  engineer- 
ing skill  that  was  used  In  manufacturing  guns  and 
ammunition.  The  Skoda  mortars  of  Austria  fire  a 
projectile  weighing  about  860  pounds  at  a  maxi- 
mum horizontal  range  of  nearly  7.5  miles.  Rifle 
bullets  were  made  of  a  special  shape,  and  Instead  of 
having  a  flat  trajectory  had  a  rising  one. 

The  largest  lock  canal  In  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States  was  completed  by  the  United  States 
Government  on  the  Oregon  side  of  the  Columbia 
River,  above  Dalles,  Ore.  This  canal  makes  the 
Columbia  River  navigable  for  500  miles  from  the 
sea. 

A  piece  of  engineering  work  which  has  an  important 
bearing  on  international  railroad  traffic  was  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Moutier-Granges  tunnel,  which  con- 
nects the  French  railroads  with  the  Swiss,  centring 
at  Berne.     The  tunnel  Is  about  five  miles  long. 

Preliminary  work  was  started  on  a  municipal 
water  system  for  Denver,  Col.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  system  is  58,000,000. 

Plans  were  submitted  by  the  Ontario  Hydro- 
electric Commission  to  the  Ontario  Government 
for  an  eventual  development  at  Niagara  Falls  and 
the  spillways  of  the  new  Welland  Canal  of  250,000 
H.-P.  and  an  immediate  development  of  100,000 
H.-P. 

From  a  mechanical  standpoint  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  largest  typewriter  in  the  world  ever 
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bul't  was  exhibited  at  the  Panama-Paclflc  Exposi- 
tion. The  typewriter  was  21  feet  wide  by  15  feet 
high  and  was  complete  in  every  detail. 

What  Is  considered  to  be  the  fastest  automobile 
race  tracli  in  the  world  was  completed  at  Sheeps- 
bead  Bay,  BrooUyn.  The  track  has  a  circumference 
of  two  miles,  with  two  straightaway  stretches  of 
1,790  feet  and  two  turns  of  3,489  feet. 

A  through  train  service  was  established  on  the 
Canadian  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  between  Port 
Mann,  B.  C,  and  Quebec. 

Contracts  were  awarded  and  work  was  started 
on  sections  of  a  rapid  transit  system  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  The  two  lines  proposed  for  immediate  con- 
struction, the  Broad  Street  Subway  and  the  Frank- 
ford  Elevated  Line,  will  cost  together  nearly  $42,- 
000,000. 

A  hydro-electric  plant  at  Porjus,  Sweden,  was  com- 
pleted. This  plant  is  worthy  of  note,  as  it  is  above 
the  Arctic  Circle,  and  the  intake  and  discharge  tun- 
nels and  the  power  station  are  all  under  ground  as 
provision  against  interruption  by  Ice. 

Work  was  started  on  one  of  the  largest  oil  storage 
reservoirs  in  the  United  States,  near  Port  Arthur, 
Cal.  It  will  have  a  capacity  of  500,000,000  barrels 
of  oil,  and  its  roof  of  three  and  one-half  acres  will  be 
covered  by  redwood. 

One  of  the  most  important  engineering  contracts 
under  way  is  the  eight-mile  ship  canal  that  will  con- 
nect Seattle,  Wash.,  with  Lake  Washington.     When 


the  canal  Is  completed  it  will  create  for  Seattle  a 
fresh  water  harbor  of  about  25,000  acres. 

Unusual  designs  of  piers  and  floor  system  charac- 
terize the  new  bridge  over  the  Columbia  River, 
which  will  cost  about  $1,500,000.  The  bridge  will 
be  nearly  three  and  one-quarter  mileslong  and  connect 
the  cities  of  Vancouver,  Wash.,  and  Portland,  Ore. 
Ihe  centre  span  is  arranged  to  Uft  between  towers 
to  a  height  of  150  feet  above  high  water. 

The  largest  single  tandem  gas-blowing  engine  ever 
built  in  the  United  States  (1915)  was  turned  out  by 
the  Mesta  Machine  Company.  The  gas  cylinders 
are  46  inches  in  diameter,  the  air  cylinder  84,  with  a 
common  stroke  of  60  inches. 

Harbor  development  on  an  extensive  scale  was 
under  way  at  Victoria,  B.  C.  The  improvements  In- 
clude a  2,500-foot  breakwater,  two  piers  800  and 
1,000  feet  long,  and  the  dredging  of  the  present 
channel. 

The  Bassano  Dam,  a  part  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company's  irrigation  project  in  Southern 
Alberta,  Canada,  the  largest  individual  project  of 
its  kind  on  the  American  continent,  was  completed 
in  April.  The  Bassano  Dam  is  the  second  largest 
dam  in  the  world,  the  largest  being  the  Assouan 
Dam  in  Egypt. 

Water  from  the  Apennines  was  distributed  for  the 
first  time  in  April  to  the  provinces  of  Barl,  Foggla, 
and  Lecce,  Italy,  through  the  Apulia  aqueduct, 
which  is  150  raiias  long  and  la  one  ol  the  longest 
aqueducts  in  the  world. 


WORTH    KNOWING. 

The  average  estimated  velocity  ol  different  bodies  Is  as  follows: 
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THE    AMERICAN    BONAPARTES. 

Pkinoe  Jebome  Bonaparte  (King  of  Westphalia),  born  Alaticlo,  Corsica.  Novem- 
ber 15,  1784;  died  at  Vllle  Genis,  near  Paris,  June  24,  1860.  Married  first,  at  Baltl- 
mo.re.  Md.,  December  24,  1803,  Elizabeth,  daug-hter  of  William  Patterson,  Esq.  She 
was  born  at  Baltimore,  February  6,  1785.  and  died  In  that  city  April  4.  1879.  Th« 
Issuie  of  the  mairriage  was; 

Jerome  Napoleon  Boinaparte,  born  at  Camberwell,  England.  Julv  7.  1805:  died 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jun«  17,  1870.  Married.  November  3.  1829.  Susan  May. 
daughter  of  Benjajmin  Williams,  who  was  born  in  Roxburv.  Mass..  buit  spent  hl3 
life  In  Baltimore,  Md.  She  was  born  A-pril  2.  1812.  and  died  September  15.  1881. 
The    issue   of    the    marriage   was: 

(1)  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaiparte.  born  at  Baltimore,  Md..  Novemb&r  5. 
1830;  died  at  Beverly,  Mass..  Sep-temiber  3',  189  3.  He  was  educated  at  and 
graduated  from  West  Point  Military  Academy,  and  served  for  two  vegans  in  the 
American  Army,  entered  the  French  Army  in  1854,  took  part  in  the  Crimean 
and  Italian  campalgna  and  resiirned  after  seventeen  years'  service  at  the  close 
Of  the  Franco-German   war,   with   the  rank  of  Lieutenanit-Colonel. 

He  was  married  September  7,  1871,  to  Caroline  Le  Roy.  daughter  of 
Samuel  Appleton.  granddau.ghter  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  widow  of  Newbold 
Edgar.      She  died   November   19,    1911.      The  issue   of   the  marriage   was: 

(1)  Louise  Eugenie  Bonaparte',  bom  February  7.  1873,  Married  De- 
cember 29,  1896.  Comte  Adam  de  Moltke-Huitfeldt.  of  Denmark,  and  has 
issue;  (1)  Marie  Louise'  Caroline,  bom  November  7,  1897;  (2)  Leon 
Oharleis  Joseph,  born  November  14,  1898;  (3)  Jerome  Eugene  (Dtto,  born 
January  14.  1902:  (4)  Adam  Nicolas,  born  May  17.  1908;  (5)  Eyier 
Helweg. 

(2)  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  born  Paris,  France.  February  26.  187  8. 
Harvard  B.  A.  and  Georgetown  University.  Lives  in  Washinigton.  D.  C. 
Married  April   8,    1914.   to  Blanche  Pierce  Strebeigh. 

(2)  Charles  Joseph  Bonaparte,  born  at  Baltimore.  Md..  June  9.  1851 
Married  September  1,  187  5.  Ellen  ChannJng.  daughter  of  Thomas  Mills  Day.  of 
Hartford.  Ct.  No  issue.  Mr.  Bonaparte  is  a  Harvard  B.  A..  1871;  LL.  B.. 
1875;  a  lawyer.  Was  Secretary  of  the  NavY  from  July  1.  1905.  to  December 
17.  1906.  and  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  from  December  17.  1906. 
to  March  5.  1909;  is  now  President  of  Enoch  Pratt  Library  of  Baltimore  and 
■was   for    12    years   Overseer   of   Harvard;    Is   now    Trustee    (iatholic   University. 
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FREEMASONRY, 

MASONIC   GRAND   LODGES   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES   AND   BRITISH   AMERICA. 


Grand 

Lodges. 

Number 
Mem- 
bers, 
1915. 

Grand  Secretaries. 

Grand 

Lodges. 

Number 
Mem- 
bers, 
1915. 

Grand  Secretaries. 

Alabama 

Alberta 

Ai'lzona 

Arkansas.  .  .  . 
British  Col. .  . 

California. . . . 

Canada 

Colorado. . . 
Connecticut  . 
Delaware.  . . . 

Dlst.  ot  Col .  . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky..  . . 
Louisiana. . . . 

Maine 

Manitoba 

Maryland 

Mass 

Michigan.  . . . 
Minnesota    .  . 
Mississippi.    . 
Miasouri     . . . 
Montana.  .  .  . 
Nebraska .... 
Nevada 

27,548 
6,037 
2,324 

20,962 
7,176 

63,179 
56,787 
16,955 
24,815 
3,436 

9,924 
12,051 
40,458 

4,413 
130,778 
66,192 
49,550 
42.412 
42,139 
15,883 
30,294 

6,929 
16,464 
65,697 
74,964 
28,735 
19,690 
61,522 

7,500 
21,122 

1,939 

G.  A.  Beauchamp,  Montg'y. 
G.  MacDonald,  Calgary. 
G.  J.  Roskruge,  Tucson. 
F.  Hempstead,  Little  Rock. 
W.  A.  De  Wolf  Smith,  New 

Westminster. 
J.  Whlcher,  San  Francisco. 
Ralph  L.  Gunn,  Hamilton. 
C.  H.  Jacobson,  Denver. 
Geo.  A.  Kies,  Hartford. 
Vlrglnius  V.  Harrison,  WU- 

mlngton. 
Arvlne  W.  Johnston,  Wash. 
W.  P.  Webster,  Jacksonville. 
W.  A.  WoUhin,  Macon. 
George  E.  Knepper,  Boise. 
Isaac  Cutter,  Camp  Point. 
C.  W.  Prather,  Indianapolis. 
N.  R.  Parvln,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Albert  K.  Wilson  Topeka. 
Dave  Jaclcson,  Louisville. 
J.  A.  Devllla,  New  Orleans. 
Stephen  Berry,  Portland. 
James  A.  Ovas,  Winnipeg. 
George  Cook,  Baltimore. 
Fred  W.  Hamilton,  Boston 
L.  B.  Windsor,  Reed  City. 
John  Flshel.  St.  Paul. 
F.  G.  Speed,  Vick.sburg. 
J.  R.  Parson,  St.  Louis. 
Cornelius  Hedges,  Jr.,  Hel. 
Francis  E.  White,  Omaha. 
E.  D.  Vanderlelth,  Carson  C. 

N.  Brunswick 
N.  Hamishlre 
New  Jersey.. . 
New  Mexico.. 
New  York. . . 

N.  Carolina . . 
North  Dakota 
Nova  Scotia. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Pr.  Ed.  Island 

Quebec 

Rhode  Island. 
Saskatchewan 
S.  Carolina. . . 
South  Dakota, 
Tennessee. . . . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. . 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin. . .  . 
Wyoming 

Total 

3,539  J.  Twining  Hartt,  St.  John. 
10,728  H.  M.  Cheny,  Concord. 
38,674  Theo.  B.Torondey,  Trenton. 

3,361  A.  A.  Keen,  Albuquerque. 
192,463  E.   M.   L.   Ehlers,   Masonic 
Temple,  W.  23d  St.  &  6th 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 
22,879  John  C.  Drewry,  Raleigh. 

9,130  W.  L.  Stockwell,  Fargo. 

6,758  Thomas  Mowbray,  Halifax. 

96,075  J.  H    Bromwell,  Cincinnati. 

25,382  W.  M.  Anderson,  Waurlka. 

13,260  Jas.  F.  Robinson,  Portland. 

115,505  John  A.  Perry,  Philadelphia. 

769  W.  P  DouU,  Charlottetown. 

7,819  Will.  H.  Whyte,  Montreal. 

8,833  S.  P.  Williams,  Providence. 

5,952  J.  M.  Shaw,  Reglna. 
15,155  O.  Frank  Hart,  Columbia. 
10,730  G.  A.  Pettlgrew,  Sioux  Falls. 
27,091  S.  M.  Cain,  Nashville. 
63,394  John  Watson,  Waco. 

2,201  F.  A.  McCarthy,  Salt  Lake 

City. 
13,874  H.  H  Ross,  Burlington. 
24,146  Chas.  H.  Nesbltt,  Richmond. 
19,542  Horace  W.  Tyler,  Tacoma. 
16,710  John  M.  Collins,  Charleston. 
29,242  Wm.  W.  Perry,  Milwaukee. 

9,190  J.  M.  Lowndes,  Casper. 

1,760,277 

These  Grand  Lodges  are  In  full  affiliation  with  the  English  Grand  Lodge,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  is  Grand  Master,  and  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  Cuba,  Peru,  South  Australia,  Mexico, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  also  with  the 
Masons  of  Germany  and  Austria.  They  are  not  in  affiliation  and  do  not  correspond  with  the  Masons  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Orient  of  France:  they,  however,  affiliate  with  and  recognize  Masons  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Council.  Freemasonry  is  under  the  ban  of  the  Church  In  Spain  and  other 
Catholic  countries  and  the  membership  is  small  and  scattered. 

ANCIENT  ACCEPTED  SCOTTISH  RITE  MASONS. 

SUTHEMB  COtrNClIi  OF  SOVEREIGN  GRAND  INSPECTORS-GENERAL  OP  THE  THIRTV-THIRD  AND  LAST  DEGREE. 

The  officers  of  the  Northern  Jurisdiction  are:  M.  P.  Sovereign  Grand  Commander — Barton  Smith,  Toledo, 
Ohio  P.  G.  LieMenaTU-Commander — Leon  M.  Abbott,  Massachusetts.  Grand  Minister  of  State — Amos 
Pettlbone,  111.  Grand  Treasurer-General — Leroy  A.  Goddard.  Grand  Secretary-General — James  H.  Codding, 
office,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

The  offlcers  of  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  are:  Sovereign  Grand  Commander — George  F.  Moore.  Secretary' 
General— 3.  H.  Cowles,  433  Third  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  These  grand  bodies  are  In  relations 
of  amity  with  the  Supreme  Councils  for  France,  England.  Scotland,  Ireland,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Portugal,  Italy,  Mexico,  Colombia,  Chile,  Central  America,  Greece,  Canada, 
Cuba.  Switzerland,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Spain,  Serbia,  Ecuador,  and  the  Netherlands. 


ROYAL    ARCH    MASONS. 

Officers  of  the  General  Grand  Chapter. 

General  Grand  High  Priest — Geo.  E.  Corson,  Washington,  D  C.  General  Orand  King — Wm.  F.  Kuhn, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  General  Grand  Treasurer—Thos.  J.  Shryock,  Baltimore,  Md.  General  Grand  Secretary 
—Charles  A.  Conover,  Coldwater,  Mich.  „      ^      „.    .„„,        ^  ...  .    , 

The  General  Grand  Chapter  was  organized  at  Boston,  Mass.,  October  24,  1797,  and  W  a  central 
organization  of  the  grand  chapters  of  the  several  State  jiu-lsdictlons.  It  exercises  direct  jurisdiction  over 
territory  not  occupied  by  any  Grand  Chapter.  ,  .  „  ,       .         j 

The  number  of  grand  chapters,  each  representing  a  State  or  Territory  (except  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia),  is  47,  and  the  number  of  enrolled  subordinate  chapters  is  3,241.  Hawaii,  Chile,  Philippine  Islands, 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Canal  Zone,  Alaska,  and  Panama  are  under  the  Immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  General 
Grand  Chapter,  with  a  total  of  10  subordinate  chapters. 

The  total  membership  of  the  enrolled  subordinate  chapters  Is  422,359.  The  degrees  conferred  In 
chapters  are  Mark  Master,  Past  Master,  Most  Excellent  Master,  and  Royal  Arch  Mason. 

The  next  Triennial  Convocation  will  be  held  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1918. 

KNIGHTS    TEMPLAR. 

Officers  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  the  United  States  op  America. 

Acting  Grand  Master — Lee  Smith,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Grand  TreasuTer — H.  Wales  Lines,  Merlden,  Gt. 
Grand  Recorder — Frank  H.  Johnson,  Louisville,  Ky.  ,      .   .,.  jj     , 

The  number  of  Grand  Commanderies  In  the  United  States  and  Territories,  each  representing  individual 
States  or  Territories  (except  that  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  are  combined),  is  46.  Commanderies 
subordinate  to  Grand  Commanderies,  1,370,  with  a  membership  of  236,060.  Commanderies  subordinate 
to  Grand  Encampments.  10;  membership,  1.308;  total  number  of  commanderies,  1,345;  total  membership, 
237.368.  The  orders  conferred  In  a  Commandery  of  Knights  Templai  are  Red  Cross,  Knight  Templar, 
and  Knight  of  Malta.  A  Mason,  to  obtain  these  orders,  must  be  a  Master  Mason  and  Royal  Arch  Mason 
in  good  standing,  and  a  member  of  both  Lodge  and  Chapter.  The  next  Triennial  Conclave  will  be  hela 
In  Los  Angeles,  Call.,  June,  18,  1916. 


Principal  Fraternal  Organizations. 
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FREE    AND   ACCEPTED    (COLORED)    MASONS    OF   THE    STATE   OF  NEW    YORK. 

There  are  at  present  about  two  thousand  (2,000)  members  In  the  State  of  New  York,  more  than  four 
hundred  (400)  Royal  Arch  Masons,  two  hundred  (200)  Knights  Templar,  two  hundred  Scottish  Rite  Masons, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-flve  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  In  the  United  States  at  present 
there  are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  (125,000)  Masons  with  members  of  the  Adoptive 
Rites  in  like  proportion  as  those  of  New  York  State.  Grand  Master — William  O.  Payne  Dtpnty  Grand 
Master — Rev.  John  C.  Des  Verney.  Grand  Treasurer — Thomas  H.  Wright.  Grand  Secretary — David  W. 
Parker,  51  West  139th  Street,  New  York  City.  The  Seventy-first  Annual  Grand  Communication  will  be 
held  in  New  York  City  on  June  7,  1916 

NOBLES    OF    THE    MYSTIC    SHRINE. 

The  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  Is  not  a  regular  Masonic  body,  but  its 
membership  is  composed  strictly  of  Masons  who  have  reached  the  32d  degree,  A.  A.  S.  Rite  (18th  degree 
in  England),  or  Knights  Templar  In  good  standing.  There  are  139  temples  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
total  membership  of  about  220,000. 

The  following  are  the  Imperial  oflBcers  for  the  United  States  for  1915-16:  Potentate — J.  Putnam  Stevens, 
Portland,  Me.  Deputy  Potentate — Henry  F.  Niedringhaus,  Jr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Chief  iJoftftan— Charles 
E.  Ovenshire,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Treasurer — William  S.  Brown,  523  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Recorder — Benjamin  W.  Rowell,  206  Masonic  Temple,  Boston,  Mass.  The  1916  Conclave  will  be  held 
at  Buflalo,  N.  Y..  July  11,  12,  13.  ^ 

SOCIETAS    ROSICRUCIANA    IN    AMERICA. 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  In  1912.  Has  jurisdiction  throughout 
the  Unlt.ed  States,  operating  through  a  High  Council  and  subordinate  colleges,  also  maintaining 
colleges  on  the  African  West  Coast.  Is  In  fraternal  communication  with  councils  In  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  Spain  and  Egypt.  Secretary-General' s  address,  45  John  Street,  New  York  City. 
Object:  "The  teaching  and  study  of  moral  philosophy  and  ethical  principles  through  the  exploration 
of  the  archaeological,  historical  and  traditional  subjects  of  Roslcruclanism,  Freemasonry,  Druldlsm 
and  other  arcane   organizations.  ^ 

PRINCIPAL    FRATERNAL    ORGANIZATIONS. 

NOTICE — ^The  following  data  concerning  fraternal  organizations  Is  based  upon  the  latest  Informa- 
tion obtainable,  but  Is  subject  to  the  frequent  changes  incidental  to  the  formation  of  these  bodies. 


BEN  HuR,  Tribe  of — Founded  1894;  supreme  tem- 
ple, Crawfordsville,  Ind.;  courts,  1,439;  members, 
101,011;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $13,- 
163,013;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $1,291,- 
060;  Supreme  Chief,  R.  H.  Gerard;  Supreme  Scribe. 
J.  C.  Snyder,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.;  Supreme  Keeper 
Of  Tribute,  S.  E.  Voris. 

B'NAI  B'RITH,    INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OF — Founded 

1843;  grand  lodges,  11;  subordinate  lodges,  436;  mem- 
bers, 40,083;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $524,- 
209;  President.  Adolf  Kraus,  Chicago,  111.;  First  Vice- 
President,  Lucius  L.  Solomons,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
Second  Vice-President,  Archibald  A.  Marx,  New  Or- 
leans, La.;  Treasurer,  Jacob  Furth,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Secretary,  A.  B.  Seelenfreund,  Tribune  Building, 
Chicago,  111. 

B'RITH  Abraham  Order — Founded  1887;  grand 
lodge,  1;  sub-lodges,  733;  members,  194,490;  bene- 
fits disbursed  since  organization.  $5,911,677;  bene- 
fits disbursed  last  fiscal  year.  $704,100;  Grand  Mas- 
ter Leon  Sanders,  220  Broadway,  New  York;  Secre- 
tary, Max  L.  Hollander,  37  East  Seventh  Street,  New 
York;  Treasurer,  David  Goldberg,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Next  convention  held  in  New  York  City,  June,  1916. 

BROTHERHOOD  Or  AMERICAN  YEOMEN — Founded 
1897;  supreme  castle,  1;  subordinate  homesteads, 
3,735;  members,  196,478;  benefits  disbursed  since  or- 
ganization, $11,760,933;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal 
year,  §1,700,338;  Grand  Foreman,  William  Koch; 
Chief  Correspondent,  W.  E.  Davy;  Grand  Master  of 
Accounts,  F.  S.  Dunshee.  Address  of  oflBcers,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Catholic  Benevolent  Legion — Founded  1881; 
State  councils,  6;  subordinate  councils,  346;  mem- 
bers, 15,484;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization, 
824  214,312;  benefits  disbursed  la.st  fiscal  year,  $629,- 
008;  President,  R.  B.  Tippett,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Sec- 
retary, John  E.  Dunn,  186  Remsen  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  Treasurer,  Wm.  T.  Reynolds,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Catholic  Knights  of  America — Founded  1877; 
grand  councils,  26;  subordinate  councils,  511;  mem- 
bers, 18,220;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization, 
$19,612,837;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $582,- 
347;  Supreme  President,  Felix  Gaudin,  New  Orleans, 
La.;  Supreme  Vice-President,  Geo.  D.  Landwehr, 
Cumberland,  Md.;  Supreme  Secretary,  Henry  Slemer, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Supreme  Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Han- 
naupr,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Catholic  Mutual  Benefit  Association^ 
Founded  1876;  grand  State  councils,  7;  subordinate 
branches,  785;  members,  64,615;  benefits  disbursed 
since  organization,  $30,336,189;  benefits  disbursed 
last  fiscal  year,  $1,728,285;  Supreme  President, 
John  J.  Hynes,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Supreme  Recorder, 
Martin  A.  Cameron,  Hornell,  N.  Y.;  Supreme  Treas- 
tirer,  William  Muench,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

CotJRT  OF  Honor — Founded  1895;  grand  court,  1; 
district  courts,  1.221;  members,  75,786;  benefits  dis- 


bursed since  organization,  $10,198,397;  benefits  dis- 
bursed last  fiscal  year,  $856,981;  Chancellor,  A.  L. 
Hereford,  Springfield,  111  ;  Recorder,  W.  E.  Robin- 
son, Springfield,  111.;  Treasurer,  L.  M.  Dixon,  Spring- 
field, III. 

Daughters  of  America — Founded  1891;  State 
councils,  12;  subordinate  councils,  800;  members, 
68,000;  National  Councillor,  Mrs.  Clara  A.  Dick, 
Shelby,  Ohio;  National  Secretary,  Mrs.  Julia  T. 
Roth,  1321  Oregon  Avenue,  Steubenvllle,  Ohio;  Na- 
tional Treasurer,  A.  M.  Vaux,  Bryant  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Daughters  of  Isabella — National  Supreme  Re- 
gent, Mrs.  Genevieve  H.  Walsh,  4241  Broadway. 
New  York  City;  National  Secretary,  M.  F.  Kelly, 
106  Genesee  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y.;  State  Regent,  Kath- 
erlne  M.  Rosney,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  membership, 
25,000. 

Druids.  United  Ancient  Order  op— Founded 
1781,  in  England;  1839,  in  America;  number  of 
grand  groves,  18;  sub-groves,  524;  total  number  of 
members,  in  U.  S.,  30.968;  in  all,  333,215;  benefits 
disbursed  since  organization,  $7,949,772;  benefits 
disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $103,776;  Supreme  Arch, 
C.  Ruckelshaus,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Supreme  Secre- 
tary, H.  Freudenthal,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Supreme  Treas- 
urer, Louis  Krauss,  La  Fayette,  Ind. 

Eagles,  Order  of — Founded  1898;  grand  aerie,  1; 
subordinate  aeries,  2,039;  members,  400,000;  benefits 
disbursed  since  organization,  $13,788,659;  benefits 
disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $1,256,047;  President,  Wm, 
L.  Grayson,  Savannah.  Ga  ;  Secretary,  John  S  Parry, 
Kansas  City,  Mo  ;  offices,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Eastern  Star,  Order  of — General  Grand  Chap- 
ter founded  1876;  grand  chapters,  53;  subordinate 
chapters,  8,700;  members,  800,000;  Grand  Matron, 
Mrs.  Rata  A.  Mills,  Bradford,  Pa.;  Grand  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Lorraine  J.  Perkins,  1066  Berwyn  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  111.;  Grand  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Alcena 
Lamond,  Washington,  D.  C.  Next  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1916. 

Elks,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of — 
Founded  1868;  grand  lodge,  1;  sub-lodges,  1,338; 
members  In  the  United  States,  442,658;  benefits  dis- 
bursed since  organization,  $5,488,822;  benefits  dis- 
bursed last  fiscal  year,  $625,633;  Grand  Exalted 
Ruler,  James  R.  Nicholson.  727  Kimball  Building, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Grand  Secretary,  Fred.  C.  Robinson, 
Dubuque,  Iowa;  Treasurer,  Chas  A.  White,  Chicago, 
111.  Headquarters  in  New  York  (Lodge  No.  1),  110 
West  Forty-third  Street. 

Foresters,  Ancient  Order  of — No  report  ob- 
tainable. 

Foresters,  Independent  Order  of — Founded 
1874;  high  courts,  55;  subordinate  courts,  4,150; 
members,  218,074;  benefits  disbursed  since  organiza- 
tion. $45,861,180;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year, 
33,950,032;  Supreme  Chief  Ranger,  E.  G.  Stevenson, 
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Toronto.  Ontario;  Supreme  Secretary,  Fred  J 
Darch,  Toronto,  Ontario;  Supreme  Treasurer,  Robert 
Matblson,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Foresters  of  America  Is  a  distinct  organiza- 
tion, not  in  afflllatlon  with  the  above  Its  present 
jurisdiction  is  limited  to  the  United  States  Founded 
1864;  grand  courts,  18;  sub-courts,  1.550-  members, 
205,756;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization. 
$44,165,645;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year, 
$1,443,063;  Supreme  Chief  Ranger.  C  P.  Rendon. 
Stockton,  Cal.;  Supreme  Sub-Chief  Ranger.  P  J. 
Schotland,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Supreme  Treasurer,  P  J. 
O'Keeffe,  New  York  City;  Supreme  Secretary, 
Thomas  M.  Donnelly,  21^  Grove  Street  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.;  Supreme  Recording  Secretary,  P.  J 
Kennedy,  Exeter,  N   H 

Fraternal  Aid  Union — Founded  1890:  grand 
lodge,  1;  local  lodges,  1,613;  members,  80,000;  bene- 
fits disbursed  since  organization,  $13,233,668;  bene- 
fits disbursed  for  year  ended  August  31,  1915  $1  - 
132,734;  President,  V.  A.  Young,  Denver.  Col  ;  Sec- 
retary, L.  D.  Roberts,  Lawrence.  Kan. 

Fraternal  Brotherhood — Founded  1896;  grand 
lodge,  none;  subordinate  lodges,  412.  members,  26,- 
495:  benefits  disbursed  since  organization.  $4,120,501; 
benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $378,786;  FYesldent, 
Mrs.  Emma  R.  Neldlg,  Los  Angeles.  Cal  ;  Secretary, 
Chaa   W.  Dempster,  Los  Angeles   Cal 

Free  Sons  of  Israel,  Independent  Order  of — 
Founded  1849;  grand  lodges,  3;  subordinate  lodges, 
82;  members,  8,047:  benefits  disbursed  since  organi- 
zation, $7,149,158;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year, 
8307,599;  Grand  Master,  Emll  Tauslg.  36  West 
Twentieth  Street,  New  York  City;  Secretary,  Abra- 
ham Hafer,  21  We.t  124th  Street,  New  York  City; 
Treasurer,  Ben].  Blumenthal,  1215  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York  City. 

Gleaners,  Ancient  Order  of — Founded  1894; 
supreme  arbor,  1;  local  arbors,  1,345;  members,  71,- 
070;  benefits  dlsbtirsed  since  organization,  $3,249,- 
667;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $347,742; 
President  Supreme  Council,  John  Llviagston;  Secre- 
tary, G.  H.  Slocum;  Treasurer,  John  M.  Ealy.  Head- 
quarters, Detroit,  Mich 

Golden  Cross,  United  Order  op — Founded 
1876;  grand  commanderies,  11:  subordinate  com- 
manderies,  468;  members,  16,759;  benefits  disbursed 
since  organization,  $12,726,836;  benefits  disbursed 
last  fiscal  year,  $403,768;  Commander,  J.  P.  Bur- 
llngame.  Providence,  R.  1.;  Keeper  ol  Records,  w. 
R.  Cooper,  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.;  Treasurer,  Fred.  W. 
Raiwkolb,  Boston,  Mass. 

Golden  Seal,  Order  of — Founded  1902;  supreme 
camp,  1;  subordinate  camps.  350,  members,  8,012; 
Benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $9,140,471; 
benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $217,184;  Pru- 
dent, Hill  Montague,  Richmond,  Va.;  Secretary,  Ar- 
thur F.  Bouton,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 

Heptasophs,  Improved  Order — Founded  1878; 
supreme  conclave,  1;  conclaves,  756;  members. 
65  604;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization  $Z4,- 
356,696:  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $l,485,- 
889;  Supreme  Archon,  John  C.  Tolson,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Supreme  Secretary,  Frank  E.  Pleltner,  Balti- 
more, Md.;   Supreme  Treasurer,  James  O.   Miller, 

^"^HERMANN's  Sons— Founded  1840;  lodges  22;  sub- 
ordinate lodges,  718  brothers,  356  sisters:  mernbera. 
42  000  brothers,  19,500  sisters;  benefits  d  sbursed 
since  organization,  $16,000,000;  benefits  disbursed 
last  fiscal  year,  $2,000,000;  Secretary,  Richard  Scha- 
ler.  New  Britain,  Ct. 

Hibernians  of  America,  Ancient  Order  op- 
Founded  1836;  national  board.  1:  county,  450:  di- 
visions, 1,500;  members,  250,000;  benefits  disbursed 
last  fiscal  year.  600.000;  National  President,  JMeph 
McLaughlin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  National  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Patrick  F.  Cannon,  Clinton,  Mass.;  National 
Secretary,  Philip  J.  Sullivan,  Thompson viUe^  Ct. 

Irish  Catholic  Benevolent  Union— 1' ound^ 
1869;  national  society,  1:  subordinate  societies,  126; 
members.  14,000;  benefits  disbursed  since  organiza- 
tion, $2,696,464;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year. 
$46  084;  President  Daniel  Dufly,  PottsvlUe.  Pa.; 
Treasurer  Wm.  F.  Fanning,  Providence.  R.  I.;  Sec- 
retary. Frank  P.  McCue,  2045  Master  St.,  PhUa- 
delphia.  Pa.  „       ...      ,„r,D 

iROQOOis,  Order  of— Founded  in  1898;  repre- 
flentatlve  form  of  government  through  district  con- 
ventions composed  of  elected  delegates  from  the  sub- 


ordinate lodges:  members,  1,488;  l)eneflt8  disbursed 
since  organization,  $349,086;  benefits  disbursed  last 
fiscal  year,  $24,981;  Supreme  President.  Medford  B. 
Farrlngton:  Supreme  Secretary,  Charles  F.  Jekel; 
Supreme  Treasurer,  Dr.  Earle  S  Strong.  Headquar- 
ters   Iroquois  Building   Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor — Founded  1877; 
grand  lodges  15;  sub-lodges,  1,188:  memben,  65,- 
855-  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $36,428,- 
556;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $1,448,596; 
Supreme  Protector,  George  D.  Tait,  Indianapolis, 
Ind  ;  Secretary  Walter  W.  Connel,  Indianapolis. 
Ind.;   Treasurer,  W.  G.  Taylor,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

KNIGHTS  A  ND  LADIES  OF  Secdrity — Founded  1892; 
national  lodee,  1-  subordinate  lodges,  1,676;  members, 
156.399-  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $13,- 
071,818:  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $1,578.- 
507;  National  President.  W.  B.  KIrkpatrick,  Security 
Building.  Topeka  Kan.;  National  Secretary,  J.  V. 
Abraham,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Knights  of  Columbus — Founded  1882;  State 
councils,  52;  subordinate  councils,  1,723;  members, 
346,560;  funds  deposited  since  organization,  $8,105,- 
232;  funds  deposited  last  fiscal  year,  $796,550;  Su- 
preme Knight,  James  A.  Flaherty,  New  Haven.  Ct.; 
Supreme  Secretary,  William  J.  McGlnley,  New 
Haven.  Ct.;  Supreme  Treasurer.  D.  J.  Callahan 
Washington,  D.  C. 

KNIGHTS  OF  Malta,  Ancient  and  Illustrious 
Order — Founded  In  Jerusalem.  1048;  in  America, 
1870,  grand  commanderies.  5;  sub-commanderiea, 
300;  members.  40.500;  Supreme  Commander,  Orlce 
M.  Gracey.  Somerville,  Mass.;  Supreme  Recorder, 
Frank  Gray,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Knights  of  the  Golden  Eagle — Founded  1878; 
supreme  castle.  1;  grand  castles,  14;  grand  tern  plea 
6;  castles,  692;  temples,  308;  members,  78,112; 
benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $6,567,115; 
benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $333,856:  Supreme 
Chief,  John  W.  Ford.  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Master  ot 
Records  John  B.  Tteibler,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Keeper 
of  Exchequer.  Wm.  Culbertson.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Knights  op  the  Royal  Arch — Founded  1901; 
grand  lodge.  1;  subordinate  lodges,  45;  members, 
3,500;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $285,- 
000;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $20,000; 
Grand  President,  Theo.  Lunstedt,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.:  Secretary,  F.  G.  Roney,  San  Francisco.  Cal.; 
Treasurer,  Theo.  Gler,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Ladies'  Catholic  Benevolent  Association— 
Founded  1890:  subordinate  branches,  1,245;  members, 
155,080;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization, 
$13,218,117;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year, 
$1,224,251;  Supreme  President,  Miss  Kate  Mahoney, 
Troy,  N.  Y.;  Supreme  Recorder,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Royer, 
Erie,  Pa.;  Supreme  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Cos- 
telloe,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ladies  of  the  Modern  Maccabees — Founded 
1886;  great  hive,  1;  subordinate  hives.  893,  members, 
50,088;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $7,062,- 
396;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year.  $356,838; 
Great  Commander,  Frances  E.  Burns;  Great  Record 
Keeper,  Emma  E.  Bower,  M.  D.:  Great  Finance 
Keeper,  Susie  S.  Graves.  Headquarters,  Port 
Huron,  Mich. 

LOTAL  Americans  of  the  Repitblic — Founded 
1896;  grand  lodge,  1;  subordinate  lodges,  600:  mem- 
bers, 13,123;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization, 
$3,249,754;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year, 
$201,921;  Supreme  President,  E.  J.  Dunn,  Chicago, 
111.;  Supreme  Secretary,  H.  D.  Cowan,  Karpen 
Building.  Chicago,  III.;  Supreme  Treasurer,  J.  W. 
Ramsey,  Chicago,  111. 

Loyal  Orange  Institution — Founded  1688; 
supreme  grand  lodge,  1;  members  (1915).  150,000; 
Supreme  Grand  Master,  Thomas  A.  Taylor,  Toledo, 
Ohio;  Secretary,  Wm.  J.  Klrkland,  2217  H  Street 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Loyal  Order  of  Moose — Founded  1888;  grand 
lodge.  1;  subordinate  lodges.  1,635:  members,  620,- 
000;  Dictator.  E.  J.  Hennlng,  San  Diego,  Cal.; 
Secretary,  Wm.  T.  Giles,  Mooseheart,  ni. 

Maccabees,  The— Founded  1883;  supreme  tent, 
1;  great  camps.  10:  subordinate  tents,  5,972:  mem- 
bers, 331,756;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization, 
$83,561,966;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year, 
$4,109,529:  Supreme  Commander,  D.  P.  Markey, 
Detroit,  Mich.:  Supreme  Record  Keeper,  L.  E. 
Sisler,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Master  Mates  and  Pilots.  American  ABSoa- 
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ATioN — Founded  1889:  subordinate  harbors,  34 
members,  6,000:  President,  John  H.  Pruett.  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.;  Secretary,  M.  D.  Tennlawood,  308  Vine 
Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Mystic  Circle,  The  Fraternal — Founded  1884: 

frand  rulings,  17;  subordinate  rulings,  488:  members, 
7,458:  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $6,581,- 
611;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year.  $398  117; 
Supreme  Mystic  Ruler,  William  C.  Paul,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Recorder,  J.  D.  Myers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Treasurer,  John  Smiley,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mystic  Order  Veiled  Prophets  of  the  En- 
chanted Realm — Founded  1890;  supreme  council, 
1;  grottoes,  55;  membership,  34,000;  Grand  Monarch, 
William  H.  Snyder,  Elmlra,  N.  Y.;  Grand  Secretary. 
Sidney  D.  Smith,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Mystic  Workers  of  the  World — Founded  1896; 
grand  lodge,  1;  subordinate  lodges,  1,078;  members. 
83,538;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $5,380.- 
153;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $604,508; 
Supreme  Master,  J.  Ross  Mickey,  Macomb,  111.; 
Supreme  Secretary,  John  R.  Walsh,  Fulton,  III.; 
Supreme  Banker,  A.  F.  Schoch,  Ottawa,  111. 

National  Union — Founded  1881 — senate  coun- 
cils, 702;  members,  62,028;  benefits  disbursed  since 
organization,  $42,028,283;  benefits  disbursed  last 
fiscal  year,  $2,440,942;  President,  Frank  E.  Ferguson, 
Washington,  D.  C:  Secretary,  E.  A.  Myers,  Toledo, 
Ohio;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Bentley,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

New  England  Order  of  Protection— Founded 
1887;  grand  lodges,  6;  members,  53,619;  benefits 
disbursed  since  organization,  $13,924,596;  benefits 
disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $1,105,308;  Warden,  Arthur 
M.  Willis,  Melrose,  Mass.;  Secretary,  D.  M.  Frye, 
18  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Treasurer,  John 
P.  Sanborn,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Orioles,  Order  op — Founded  1910;  State  grand 
nests,  10;  subordinate  lodges,  269;  members,  98,781; 
disbursements  not  reported;  Secretary,  A.  E.Krauss, 
30  East  Broad  Street,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Owls,  Order  of — Founded  1904;  home  nest,  1; 
subordinate  nests,  1,981;  members,  346,754;  Presi- 
dent, John  W.  Talbot:  Secretary,  George  D.  Beroth; 
Treasurer,  Frank  W.  Bailey.  Headquarters,  "Home 
Nest,"  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Patriotic  and  P*rotectivb  Ordf.r  of  Stags — 
Founded  1914;  supreme  drove,  1;  local  droves.  167; 
members,  34,827;  Supreme  Director,  W.  R.  Dupree: 
Recorder,  W.  E.  Rogers,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Treasurer, 
B.  E.  Carrm.  Executive  offices,  Wright  Building, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Protected  Home  Circle — Founded  1886;  grand 
circles,  9;  sub-circles,  608;  members,  88,252;  benefits 
disbursed  since  organization,  $2,269,938;  benefits 
disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $868,828:  President,  A.  C. 
McLean;  Vice-President,  A.  W.  Williams;  Secretary, 
W.  S.  Palmer;  Offices,  Sharon,  Pa. 

Rechabites,  Independent  Order  of — Founded 
1835:  grand  tents,  4;  subordinate  tents,  4,037;  mem- 
bers (Great  Britain  and  America),  701,040;  High 
Chief  Ruler,  Chas.  T  Carroll,  Washington,  D.  C- 
Secretary,  John  C.  Moore,  809  Sixth  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Treasiirer,  Lola  V.  Marks,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


Red  Men,  Improved  Order  oi^— Founded  1763 
and  1834;  great  councils,  65;  subordinate  branches, 
6.066;  members,  January  1,  1915,  479,033;  benefits 
disbursed  since  organization,  $34,612,006;  benefits 
disbursed  1914,  $1,649,805;  Great  Incohonee,  Fred- 
erick O.  Dowues,  Boston,  Mass.;  Great  Senior 
Sagamore,  Thos.  H.  Jeffries.  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Great 
Chief  of  Records,  Wilson  Brooks,  230  S.  La  Salle 
St.,  Chicago,  III.,  Great  Keeper  of  Wampum,  D.  K. 
Heed,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Royal  League— Founded  1883;  advisory  councils 
9;  subordinate  councils,  247:  members,  32,756; 
benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $10,298,192; 
benefits  disbursed  last  ascal  year,  $667,156;  Supreme 
Archon,  W.  E.  Hyde,  Chicago,  111.;  Scribe,  Charles 
E.  Piper,  1601  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago,  111.; 
Treasurer,  J.  W.  Fernald,  Chicago,  III. 

Scottish  Clans,  Order  of — Founded  1878;  grand 
clan,  1;  subordinate  clans,  180;  members,  17,000; 
benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $1,957,986; 
benefits  disbursed  for  six  months  ending  June  30, 
1915,  $81,650;  Royal  Chief,  Alexander  G.  Findlay, 
Seattle,  Wash.;  Royal  Secretary,  Thomas  R.  P 
Glbb,  906  Old  South  Building,  Boston,  Mass.:  Royal 
Treasurer,  Duncan  Maclnnes,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Shield  of  Honor— Founded  1875;  grand  lodges, 
6;  sub-lodges.  107;  members.  8,817:  benefits  dis- 
bursed since  organization  to  December,  1914,  54,066,- 
,A,i  °SS5V*^  disbursed  last  fiscal  year  to  March  31. 
1914  $204,009;  Supreme  Master,  George  M.  Grim, 
M.  D.,  Ottsvllle,  Pa.;  Secretary.  Charles  E.  Sieg- 
mund,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Treasurer,  Wm.  H  H 
Sultzer.  Baltimore,  Md. 

.o??'^?,  '*'*"  Daughters  of  Liberty — Founded 
1875;  State  councils,  14;  members,  90,265;  benefits 
(1  sbursed  since  organization,  $3,756,255;  benefits 
disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $260,477;  National  Coun- 
cillor, Wm.  H.  Jeffrey,  East  Burke,  Vt.;  National 
Treasurer,  Herman  W.  Rellstab,  Lawrencevllle.  N.  J  • 
National  Secretary.  Wm.  V.  Edklns,  1604  East 
Passyunk  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sons  of  St.  George,  Order — Founded  1871- 
grand  bodies,  10;  subordinate  bodies,  325:  members' 
32,000;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization  $3  816  - 
738;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $173  245- 
Supreme  President,  Chas.  C.  Meurlsse,  Chicago  111  • 
Supreme  Secretary,  Wm.  J.  Trembath,  804  Second 
National  Bank  Building,  Wllkes-Barre.  Pa.;  Supreme 
Treasurer,  Wm.  H.  Penney,  New  York. 

Union  Fraternal  League — Founded  1893;  grand 
assemblies,  3;  subordinate  assemblies,  85;  members 
5,000;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $355 , 
855;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $20  44^- 
President,  John  Merrill,  Boston,  Mass.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Joseph  E.  Pellerln,  Manchester,  N.  H  ;  Secre. 
tary,  J.  F.  Reynolds,  Somervllle,  Mass.;  Treasurer 
J.  C.  Barthelmes,  Brookline,  Mass.  ' 

United    American  ■  Mechanics,    Order    of 

Founded  1845;  State  councils,  17;  sub-councils 
464;  members,  36,316;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal 
year,  $111,836;  National  Councillor,  T.  J.  Edwards 
Montgomery,  W.  Va.;  National  Secretary,  H  O 
Holstein,  420  Market  Street,  Harrlsburg  Pa  •" 
National  Treasurer,  Joseph  H.  Shlnn,  Haddonfleldi 

United  American  Mechanics,  Junior  Order  op 
— Founded  1853;  State  councils,  26;  sub-councils 
2,300;  members  230,000;  benefits  disbursed  .since 
organization,  $10,000,000;  benefits  disbursed  last 
fiscal  year,  $901,605;  National  Councillor,  C  B 
Webb,  Statesvllle,  N.  C;  Vice-Councillor,  John  h' 
Noyes,  Plalstow,  N.  H.;  Secretary,  M.  M.  Woods. 
P.  p.  Box  874,  Philadelphia,  Pa  ;  Treasurer,  Charles 
Reimer,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Commerctai,  Travellers  of  America, 
Order  op — Founded  1888;  grand  councils,  28: 
subordinate  councils,  527;  membership.  72  964- 
benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $5  115'981- 
benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $675,562;  Supreme 
Councillor,  Frank  S.  Gannlard,  Jackson,  Mich  • 
Supreme  Secretary,  Walter  D.  Murphy,  Columbus' 
Ohio;  Supreme  Treasurer,  W.  L.  Whitacre,  Columbus 
Ohio;  Supreme  Office,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

United  Workmen,  Ancient  Order  of — Receiv- 
er, Edwin  F.  Danforth,  Skowhegan,  Me. 

Woman's  Benefit  Association  of  the  Mac- 
cabees— Founded  1892;  reviews,  2,886;  members 
179,716;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $11  I 
919,626;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $1  022'- 
640;  Supreme  Commander,  Miss  Bina  M  West 
Port  Huron,  Mich.;  Record  Keeper,  Miss  Frances 
Partridge,  Port  Huron.  Mich. 

Woodmen  of  America,  Fraternitt  of  Modern— 
Founded  1883;  head  camp,  1;  local  camps,  14  112- 
members,  921,899;  benefits  disbursed  since  organiza- 
tion, $142,615,250;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year 
$11,566,264;  Head  Counsel,  A.  R  Talbot,  Lincoln' 
Neb.;  Head  Clerk.  James  McNamara,  Rock  Island, 

Woodmen  of  the  World— Founded  1891- 
sovereign  camp,  1;  subordinate  camps.  11,823;  mem- 
bers, 732,385;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization 
$67,861,972;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year, 
$7,127,484;  Sovereign  Commander,  W.  A.  Fraser 
Omaha,  Neb.;  Clerk,  John  T.  Yates,  Omaha,  Neb  • 
Adviser,  B.  W.  Jewell,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Yeomen  op  America— Founded  1898;  national 
council,  1;  local  councils,  584;  members,  17,933- 
benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $1  268  313- 
benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $147,148;  President' 
Fred  B.  Silsbee,  Chicago,  111.;  Vice-President.  M  k' 
Guyt-on;  Secretary,  W.  O.  Guyton;  Treasurer,  James 
C.  Peek.    Headquarters,  Aurora,  III. 
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International  Order  of  Good  Templars. 


ODD    FELLOWSHIP. 

SOVEREIGN  GRAND   LODGE   OF   THE   INDEPENDENT   ORDER   OP  ODD    FELLOWS. 


Grand  Sire — J.  B.  A.  Robertson,  Ol^laboma  City, 
Okla. 

D.  Grand  Siite — Frank  C.  Goudy,  Denver,  Col. 

Grand  Secretary — John  B.  Goodwin,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Assistara  Grand  Secretary — J.  Edward  Kroi,  Balti- 
more, Md. 


Grand  Treasurer — William  H.  Cox,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Grand  Chaplain — J.  A.  Lucas,  Illinois. 
Grand  Marshal — B.  F.  Lafayette,  Checotah,  Okla. 
Grand  Guardian — E.  E.  Sharon,  Portland,  Ore. 
Grand  Messenger — D.  E.  Bird,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


GRAND   LODGES  AND   MEMBERSHIP  IN 

SUBORDINATE   LODGES,   1914. 

Jurisdiction. 

No.  or 
Members. 

Jurisdiction. 

No  of 
Members 

Jurisdiction. 

No.  of 
Members. 

19,411 

7,868 

2,139 

23,952 

7,092 

45,925 

13.901 

24,164 

3,812 

1,836 

4,343 

30,426 

7,956 

104,965 

84,546 

69,391 

49,238 

27,678 

.4,190 

26,299 

10,269 
11,321 
14,706 
61,376 
65,063 
23,721 

3,059 
63.086 

6,677 
25,107 

1,748 
15,558 
30.349 

2,450 

128,350 

15,809 

7,142 
89,319 
34.561 

Ontario 

53.655 

Alberta   

Maritime  Provinces 

Oregon 

19,846 

Penosylvania 

162,042 

Arkansas            .    ..... 

Massachusetts 

MlchiEan     .  .......... 

Quebec  *    ,..,. 

5  875 

"British  Columbia. .... 

Rhode  Island 

6  450 

7.395 

Colorado          .    ..... 

Mississippi  ...•.••••.. 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

3  331 

Connectiont      ....... 

Missouri 

12  681 

Delaware          .    ..... 

Montana     

Tennessee   

30,983 

District  cd  Columbia. , . 

Texas 

42,768 

Florida 

Utah     

3,261 

Georeia 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

7,597 

Virginia 

28,136 

Illinois 

Washington 

27,482 

New  York 

West  Virginia 

28,845 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio             

Wisconsin 

19,998 

2,952 

Total    

Louisiana.  .   .    ....... 

Oklahoma   

1  622,100 

Maine 

The  lodge  membership  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  which  includes  the  Grand  Lodges  of 
Australasia,  44,177;  Denmark,  3,487;  Germany,  6,692;  Netherlands,  756;  Sweden,  7,096;  Switzerland, 
589  (total  62,797)  Is  1,686,176,  female  members  not  Included.  The  American  organization  is  not  In  affilia- 
tion with  an  English  order  entitled  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  ORDER  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD  FROM   1830  TO  DEC.  31,   1914. 

Initiations  in  subordinate  lodges,  4,201,061;  members  relieved,  4,430,534;  widowed  families  relieved, 
349,537;  members  deceased,  452,461.     Total  relief,  $160,833,492.50;  total  revenue,  $350,338,476.67. 

CONDITION   OF   THE   ORDER   THROUGHOUT   THE    WORLD    DECEMBER   31,    1914. 

Sovereign  Grand  Lodge,  1;  quasi-independent  grand  lodges  (Australasia  Denmark,  Germany,  Nether- 
lands, Sweden,  and  Switzerland),  6;  grand  lodges,  68;  grand  encampments,  57;  subordinate  lodges,  18,179; 
subordinate  encampments,  3,604;  Rebekah  Lodges,  9.740;  lodge  members,  1,685,176;  encampment  members, 
234,438;  Rebekah  Lodge  members,  744,176.  Total  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  order,  2  194,773; 
total  relief  paid  In  1914,  $6,177,492.13;  total  receipts  of  subordinate  bodies  for  1914,  $18,848,205.01;  total 
expenses  of  grand  and  subordinate  bodies  for  1914,  $10,116,361.43;  invested  funds  ol  grand  and  subordinate 
bodies  December  31,  1914,  $68,284,512.59. 


UNITY. 

Joseph  Gregory, 


INDEPENDENT    ORDER    OF    ODD    FELLOWS,    MANCHESTER 

Officers  of  New  York  District:  J.  Teare,  Prov.  G.  M.;  J.  Ure,  Deputy  Prov.  G.  M.; 
Prov.  C.  S.,  47  Russell  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

This  order  was  founded  in  1800  and  is  represented  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  India  by  393  districts,  5,899  lodges,  and 
1,616,478  members.  

GRAND    UNITED    ORDER    OF   ODD    FELLOWS    OF    AMERICA. 

Grand  Master^KAward  H.  Morris,  Chicago,  111.  Deputy  Grand  Master — J.  C.  John.son,  Baltimore, 
Md.  Grand  Treasurer — W.  David  Brown,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Grand  Secretary — J.  F.  Needham,  N.  W. 
■corner  Twelfth  and  Spruce  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

This  organization  Is  composed  of  colored  Odd  Fellows,  subordinate  to  G.  U.  O.  O.  F.  Friendly  Society 
Manchester.  England.  The  following  is  the  statistical  report  for  the  year  ending  July  15,  1915:  Lodges, 
5,030;  Households,  3,969;  P.  G.  M.  Councils,  290;  Patriarchies,  214;  D.  G.  Lodges,  39;  Juvenile  societies, 
1,234;  District  Grand  Households,  30.  Total  number  of  branches,  10,806.  The  total  membership  is  644,906. 
The  general  meetings  are  biennial.     Next  one  will  he  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  1916. 


INTERNATIONAL    ORDER    OF    GOOD    TEMPLARS. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUPREME  LODGE — Int.  Chief  Templar — Edvard  Wavrlnsky,  M.  P.,  Stock- 
holm, Sweden.  Int  P.  Chief  Templar — Jos.  Malins,  Birmingham,  England.  Int.  Vice-Templar — Lars 
O.  Jensen,  Norway.  Int.  Secretary — -Tom  Honeyman,  160  Hill  Street,  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Int.  Treasurer — 
Herman  Blume,  Hamburg,  Germany.     Next  Session:  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1917. 

NATIONAL  GRAND  LODGE — AT.  C.  T  — Ben.  D.  Wright,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  N.  V.  T. — Mrs.  M. 
E  Thorne,  Washington,  D.  C.  N.  Sec. — Willard  O.  Wylie,  Beverly,  Mass.  N.  Treas. — J.  L.  Youngberg, 
Worcester,  Mass.     Next  Session:  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  in  July,  1916. 

The  International  Order  of  Good  Templars  is  a  world-wide  brotherhood  of  over  600,000  total  abstainers, 
banded  together  for  mutual  protection  and  co-operation  in  temperance  work 

The  Order  of  Good  Templars  first  sprang  into  existence  in  1851  in  Oneida  County,  New  York  State. 
One  of  its  most  radical  features  was  the  recognition  of  women's  rights. 

The  last  report  of  the  International  Secretary  returned  the  number -of  grand  lodges  as  seventy  and 
the  membership  in  both  adult  and  juvenile  branches.  620,000.  Grand  lodges  exist  in  nearly  all  States  ol 
the  Union,  In  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  Denmark,  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  Switzerland, 
Hungary,  Roumanla,  Holland,  the  various  provinces  of  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  East,  West,  and  Soutb 
Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand.  British  India,  Iceland,  and  other  countries. 


Membership  of  Fraternal  Organizations. 
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ORDER    OF    THE    SONS    OF    TEMPERANCE. 

NATIONAL    DIVISION    OF    NORTH    AMERICA. 

W.  PatTiarch — Rev.  R.  Henaley  Stavert,  Norton,  New  Brunswick,  Canada.  M.  W.  Associate — 
Horatio  B.  Wood,  Newport,  R.  I.  M.  W.  Scribe — Ross  Slack,  4539  North  Twentieth  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa      M.  W.  Treasurer — M.  M.  Evenson,  Camden.  N.  J. 

The  Order  of  the  Sons  ol  Temperance  was  organized  In  the  city  of  New  York  September  29,  1842.  It 
is  composed  of  subordinate,  grand,  and  national  divisions.  It  has  five  national  divisions — one  lor  North. 
America,  one  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  two  for  Australia,  and  one  for  New  Zealand.  It  has  been  Intro- 
duced In  India  and  South  Africa.  In  the  course  of  its  existence  it  has  had  nearly  four  million  members 
on  its  rolls.  Its  present  membership  in  North  America  is  25.000,  of  whom  12,200  are  In  the  United  States. 
Its  fundamental  principle  Is  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors. 

Tne  71st  annual  session  of  the  National  Division  of  North  America  will  be  held  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  July 
12,  1916. 


THE    ROYAL    ARCANUM. 


Willlame. 
Robinson, 


SUPREME   COUNCIL. 

Supreme  Regent — Samuel  N.  Hoag,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.     Supreme  Vice-Regenl—C.  Arch. 
Chicago,  III.     Supreme  Secretary — A.   T.  Turner,  Boston,  Mass.     Supreme  Treasurer — A 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  membership  of  the  order  September  1,  1915,  was  244,722;  the  number  of  grand  councils,  32,  and 
subordinate  councils.  19,030.  The  Supreme  Council  was  organized  at  Boston  June  23,  1877,  and  Incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Massachubetts.  Number  of  deaths  to  Se,}tembc.  1,  1015,  169,138.  Benefits, 
paid  to  September  1,  1915,  $176,123,323.06.     Emergency  fund,  rfeptember  1,  1915,  $5,018,606.49. 


KNICHTS    OF    PYTHIAS. 

SUPREME   LODGE. 
Sapreme  Chancellor— Brig.  S.  Young,  Ada,  Ohio.    Supreme  Vice-Chancellor — John  J.  Brown,  Vandalla» 
ill.     Supreme  Prelate — Joseph  H.  Spearing,  Columbia.  Tenn.     Supreme  Keeper  of  Records  and  Seal—  Fred. 
E.  Wheaton,  Minneapolis,  Minn.     Supreme  Master  of  Exchequer — ^Thos.  D.  Meares,  Wilmington,   N.  C. 

Membership,  January  1,  19J5. 


Alabama. . . . 

Alberta 

Arizona 

Arkansas .... 
Br.  Columbia 
California.. . . 
Colorado .... 
Connecticut. . 
Delaware. . . . 
Dist.  of  Col. . 

Florida 

Georgia.  .  .  . . 


11,202 
1,002 
2,134 
6,041 
4.369 

23,612 
7,257 
8,898 
2,051 
1.285 
6,134 

It. 576 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. . . . 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky.. . 
Louisiana. . . 

Maine 

Manitoba. . . 
Mar.  Prov's. 
Maryland.. 
M^'isach'tts. 


3.3' I 
56,235 
64,899 
25,994 
10,125 
13,5.55 

6,134 
17,049 

2,495 

3,436 
10,396 
27  470 


Michigan. . 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
Misaourl... 
Montana. . 
Nebraska. . 
Nevada. . . 
N.  Hampshire 
New  Jersey. 
New  Mexico 
New  York. 
N.  Carolina. 


24,580 
8,071 
6,658 

25,837 
2,700 
6,659 
1,879 
6,911 

14,851 
1,211 

22,555 
8,392 


N.  Dakota. . . 

3,023 

Ohio 

86,864 

Oklahoma.  . 

7,5d:i 

Ontario 

4,011 

Oregon 

7.160 

Pennsylvania 

56,711 

Quebec 

773 

Rhode  Island 

2,848 

S  Carolina... 

10,204 

S.  Dakota.  .  . 

2,682 

Tennessee. 

7.594 

Texas 

23.9?3 

Utah 

Vermont.  .  .  . 

Virginia 

Washington. . 
West  Virginia 
WLscoasln.  .  . 
Wyoming. . .  . 
Subordinate 
lodges 


Total. 


1,(97 
2,868- 
7118 
11,23* 
19.508 
13,614 
1,375 

l,420i 


729,055 


Membership  of  the  Insurance  department  (life  insurance),  71,146,  representing  an  aggregate  insurance 
ol  $97,265,328.  Membership  of  the  military  department,  14,413.  The  office  of  the  Supreme  Keeper  oj 
Records  and  Seal  is  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  next  biennial  convention  of  the  Supreme  Lodge  will  bfe 
held  at  Portland,  Ore.,  beginning  August  1,  1916. 


MEMBERSHIP    OF    FRATERNAL    ORGANIZATIONS. 

AccoRMNo  to  the  last  reports  of  the  supreme  bodies  of  these  organizations  to  The  WokU)  Ai-manac, 
membership  of  principal  fraternal  organizations  In  United  States  and  Canada  Is  as  follows: 

'  Orioles,  Order  of 98,781 

Sons  and  Daughters  of  Liberty 90,265> 

Protected  Home  Circle 88,252 

KJiights  of  the  Golden  Eagle 78,112 


Freemasons 1,760,277 

Odd  Fellows 1.622,10) 

Modern  Wood  men  of  America 921 ,899 

Knights  of  Pythias 729,053 

Rechabites,  Independent  Order  Of 701,040 

Eastern  Star,  Order  of 800,000 

Woodmen  of  the  World 732,385 

Good  Templars,  International  Order 620,000 

Loyal  Order  of  Moose 620,000 

Improved  Order  of  Red  Men 479,033 

Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. . .  442,658 

Order  of  Eagles 400,000 

Rcyal  Arch  Masons 422,359 

Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen 350,000 

Knights  of  Columbus 346,560 

Order  of  Owls 346,754 

The  Maccabees 331,756 

Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 250,000 

Royal  Arcanum 244,722 

Knights  Templar 237,368 

Foresters  of  America 205,756 

Independent  Order  of  Foresters 218,074 

Junior  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics  230.000 

B  rith  Abraham  Order 194,490 

Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine 220,000 

Brotherhood  of  American  Yeomen 196,478 

Woman's  Benefit  Assn.  of  the  Maccabees. . .  179,716 

Loyal  Orange  Institution 150,000 

Knrghts  and  Ladies  of  Security 155,399 

Ladles'  Catholic  Benevolent  Association. . . .  155,080 

Tribe  ol  Ben  Hur 101,011 


Fraternal  Aid  Union .  

Mystic  Workers  of  the  World 

United  Com'l  Travellers  of  Am.,  Order  Of.. . 

Court  of  Honor 

Order  of  Gleaners 

Improved  Order  of  Heptasophs 

Knights  and  Ladles  of  Honor 

Catholic  Mutual  Benefit  Association 

National  Union 

New  England  Order  of  Protection 

Hermann's  Sons 

Daughters  of  America 

Ladies  of  the  Modern  Maccabees 

Independent  Order  of  B'nal  B'rith 

Knights  of  Malta 

Mystic  Order  Veiled  Prophets  of  the  En- 

chanted  Realm 

United  Order  of  American  Mechanics 

Fraternal  Brotherhood 

Order  of  United  Ancient  Druids 

Patriotic  and  Protective  Order  of  Stags 

Royal  League 

Sons  of  St.  George. 


80,000 
83,538 
72,96t 
75,786 
71,070 
65,604 
65,855 
64,615 
62,028 
53,619 
42,000 
68,000 
60,088 
40,083 
40,000' 

34,000 
36,315 
26,495 
30,968- 
34,827 
32,755 
32,00» 
Smaller  organizations 236,841 

Total 16,118,931 
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Widow  Mothers'  Pensions. 


WIDOW    MOTHERS'    PENSIONS. 

RELIiEF  FOR  THE  OHILDUEJST  OF  WIDOWIED  MOTHERS. 


Twenty-five  States  notr  have  so-ealled  ''Widow 
Mothers'  Pension"  acts.  Tihe  word  "pensdorl"  is 
a  imisuomer  and  therefoire  mifileadiiig.  A  law 
passed  on  1915  by  the  New  York  Legislature 
shows  the  clear  purpose  of  these  acts.  In  a 
meiraorandum  on  that  law,  oa  signiing  it,  Giovemor 
Whitman  said:  "The  bill  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  local  boards  of  child  welfare  in  the 
city  of  New  York  and  in  each  county  of  the 
State  outside  of  'New  York  City.  •  *  •  Such 
boards  are  created  for  the  sole  purpose  of  grant- 
ing 'allowances  to  widowed  mothers  with  one  or 
more  chaldr€n  under  the  age  of  16  years,  in  order 
that  such  children  may  be  suitably  cared  for  in 
their  homes  by  such  mothers.'  Such  allowances 
are  to  be  granted  in  the  discretion  of  the  board 
when  money  has  been  appropriated  thexefor,  in 
the  county  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  in 
the  city  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionmemt  and  Board  of  Aldermen.  The  powers 
of  the  boaad  in  affording  the  relief  provided  by 
the  bill  will  therefore  be  limited  by  the  money 
made  available  by  the  local  authorities.  *  •  » 
An  allowance  to  a  widowed  mother  may  only  be 
made  under  the  bill  where  the  board  determines 
that  the  mother  is  a  suitable  .person  to  bring 
up  her  own  children  and  that  aid  is  necessary 
to  enable  her  to  do  so.  It  must  further  appear 
that  if  such  is  not  granted  the  chUd  or  children 
must  be  cared  for  in  an  institutional  home.  The 
amoimt  of  allowance  to  the  mother  is  limited 
to  the  amount  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay 
to  an  institutional  home  for  the  care  of  siKn 
child  or  children.  The  allowance,  when  made, 
is  to  continue  for  a  period  of  not  longer  than 
six  months  and  may  thereafter  be  continued  for 
similar  ptriods  if  renewed  by  the  board,  or  it 
may   be   revoked    at   the   pleasure  of   the    board." 

An  investigation  by  a  committee  of  the  State 
Senate  of  New  York,  of  which  Senator  William 
H.  Hill  is  Chairman,  disclosed  "the  fact  that 
Missouri  was  the  first  State  to  attempt  even  in 
a  limited  form  to  have  half-orphans  cared  for 
by  their  mothers  in  their  home,  said  mothers 
to  be  compensated  for  such  service  from  public 
funds."  Senator  Hill  stated  in  a  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Whitman  in  1915  that  "the  Missouri  law 
was  approved  April  7.  1911.  and  went  into  ef- 
fect in  June.  1911.  By  a  population  limitation 
it  only  ■applied  to  Jackson  County,  in  which 
Kansas  City  is  situated.  The  law  has  by  ame-nd- 
ment  since  been  extended  to  St.  Louis  and  pos- 
sibly by  later  amendments  to  a  larger  territory. 
Illinois,  in  the  same  year  (1911)  paa.sed  a  sim- 
ilar  but  more  coraprehensive  'Funds  to  Parents 
act  '  "The  third  State  was  Colorado,  which  adopt- 
ed by  poixilar  vote  the  'Mothers'  Compensation 
act,'  submitted  at  the  November  election  in  1912. 
The  law  followed  in  general  the  provision  of  the 
Illinois  'Funds  to  Parents  act'  and  became  oper- 
ative upon  proclamation  of  the  Governor  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  1913.  At  the  present  time  twenty-eight 
States  have  either  general  or  limited  laws  coni- 
monly  known  as  'widowed  mothera'  pension 
laws,'  "  as  follows: 


Arizona.  Missouri.  Oklahoma. 

Oalifomla,  Montana.  Oregon. 

Colorado.  Nebraska.  Pennsylvania. 

Id  alio.  iNevada.  South  I>akota. 

Illinois.  New  Hampshire,     "Tennessee. 

Iowa.  New  Jersey.  Utah. 

Kansas.  New  York.  Washington. 

Massaohuseitts,      North  Dakota.        Wisconsin. 
.Michigan.  Ohio.  Wyoming. 

Minnesota. 

Florida — Legislature  of  1915  authorized  appoint- 
ment of  commission  to  study  question  of  mothers' 
pensions.  Commission  of  five  persons  has  been 
appointed. 

An  account  of  the  Tarious  widows'  "pension" 
laws  was  given  by  the  Hon.  David  F.  "Tilley,  a 
member  c?  the  Massachusetts  State  Boajd  of 
Charities,  before  the  National  Oonfereoce  of 
Catholic     Charities,      iield      at     Washington     in 


September.  1914.  He  said:  "The  purpose  un- 
derlying all  these  laws  is  that  of  preventing 
the  breaking  up  of  the  home  when,  on  account 
of  death  or  disability,  the  support  of  the  natural 
breadwinner  of  the  fajmily  ds  i-emoved.  The  meth- 
ods adopted  to  seciuie  this  end  vary  widely  in  the 
different  States,  as  wiU  be  seen  from  the  following 
summary    of    the    laws: 

"Persons  to  Whom  Aid  May  Be  Given. — The  law 
applies  to  any  parent  who.  on  accoimt  of  poverty, 
is  unable  to  care  properly  for  a  dependent  or  neg- 
lected dhild,  but  is  otherwise  a  proper  guardian, 
in  Colorado  and  'Nebraska;  to  any  parent  or 
grandparent  in  .Nevada;  to  any  parent  or  guardian 
in  Wisconsin.  In  other  States  it  applies  only  to 
mothers.  In  California,  New  Jersey,  Oklahoma 
(and  also  in  St.  Louis),  the  mother  must  be 
a  widow  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  act.  In 
the  remaining  States  not  only  widows  but  the 
following  other  classes  of  mothers  with  de- 
pendent children  are  included:  In  Idaho.  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Da- 
kota, and  Washiogbcra,  mothers  whose  husbands 
are  in  priBon;  in  Iowa,  Minnesota.  Missouri 
Oregon  and  Washington,  mothers  whose  husbands 
are  in  State  insane  asylums;  in  Illinois  .Minne- 
sota, Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  and  Washing- 
ton, motheis  whose  husbands  are  totally  in- 
capacitated, physically  and  mentally:  in  Michigan, 
Ohio  (if  deserted  th.ree  years).  Pennsylvania  and 
Washington  (if  deserted  one  year),  deserted  wives 
In  Michigan  are  included  also  unmarried  and 
divorced  mothers.  The  law  in  Massachusetts  ap- 
plies to  all  mothers  with  dependent  children  who 
shall  have  resided  in  the  Commonwealth  not  less 
than  three  years.  In  Colorado,  Oregon  and  Wis- 
consin, if  the  person  having  custody  of  the  child 
is  not  regarded  as  capable  of  expending  the  aid 
wisely  the  court  may  order  it  to  be  paid  to  some 
other    person   for   the   benefit    of    the   child. 

"•Onditions  On  Wihich  Aid  Is  Civem — 
(a)  Degree  of  Poverty. — ^The  condition  of  re- 
ceiving aid  under  these  laws  is  uniformly  that  of 
poverty,  with  certain  definitions  added  in  some 
of  the  lavre.  For  instance,  in  Washington  the 
mother  must  be  destitute;  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Utah  she  must  be  dependent  entirely  on  her 
own  efforts  for  support;  in  Oregon,  wholly  or 
partly  dei>endent;  in  llhnois  she  may  not  own 
real  propieity  or  personal  property  other  than 
household  effects.  In  Idaho.  Illinois,  Missouri, 
•New  Hajnpshire.  Ohio,  South  Dakota  and  Utah 
the  aid  must,  in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  be 
necessary  to  save  the  child  from  neglect;  in  New 
Jersey,  from  becoming  a  public  charge.  In 
.Massachusetts  we  have  few  restrictions  other  than 
that  the  mother  must  be  fit  to  bring  up  her 
children    and    that    public    relief    is    necessary. 

"(b)  Home  Conditions — In  most  of  the  laws 
the  requirement  is  made  that  the  mother  is  a 
fit  person  morally  and  physically  to  bring  up 
lier  children  and  that  it  is  for  the  welfa.re  of  the 
child  to  remain  at  home.  In  Idalio.  Illinois, 
Missoiiri.  New  Hampshire.  Ohio,  South  Dakota 
and  Utah  it  is  made  conditional  that  the  child 
or  children  be  living  with  the  mother  and  that 
the  mother  shall  not  work  regularly  away  from 
home.  In  South  Dakota  she  may  not  be  absent 
from  work  more  than  one  day  in  a  week;  in 
Illinois  and  Ohio  the  amount  ol  time  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  coiu-t,  while  in  Massachu- 
setts the  Overseers  granting  the  relief  determine 
how  much  work  the  mother  may  perform  and 
give    proi>er   care    to    her    family. 

"(c)  Residence — In  Washington  and  Minnesota 
one  year's  residence  in  the  county  is  required; 
in  Idaho.  Missouri.  New  Hampshire.  Ohio  and 
Utah,  two  years'  residence;  in  Illinois.  Ptnnsj'l- 
vania  and  Massachusetts,  three  years'  residence. 
Some  of  the  States  require  'legal'  residence  in 
the  State.  Minnesota,  two  years'  residence,  and 
(jalifomia,  three  years.  California  and  Illinois 
require,  in  addition,  that  the  applicant  it>e  a  cit- 
izen   of    the    United    States. 

"Age  of  Child — The  maximiun  age  of  a  cliila 
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on  whose  account  am  aJlowance  may  be  made  is 
14  y«ar3  in  California.  Jowa.  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  South  Dakota  and  Wiscon- 
sin also  Illinois.  alth<xuEh  the  limit  may  be 
>extended  to  16  years  if  child  is  ill  or  incapaci- 
tated for  work:  lo  years  in  Idaho,  Utah  and 
Washington;  16  in  Colorado,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  Oklahoma.  Oregon  and  Michi^an■. 
18  in  Nebraska  and  Nevada.  The  legal  working 
age   is   the    limit   in    Ohio   and    Pennsylvania.      .. 

>  "Amount  of  AUowanc-e — The  maximum  allow- 
ance for  one  child  is  $2  a  week  in  Iowa;  $3  a 
•week  in  Michigan.  It  is  $9  a  month  for  one 
child.  $14  foj-  two  children,  and  $4  for  each 
additional  child  in  'New  Jersey;  $10  a  month 
for  each  child  in  Minnesota  and  Nebraska;  $10 
a  month  for  one  child,  $5  for  each  additional 
child  in  Idaho.  Missouri  (i.  e.,  Jackson  C!ounty), 
New  Hampshire,  and  Utah;  $10  for  one  child 
and  $7  50  for  each  additional  child  in  Oregon; 
$12  for  one  chUd  and  $4  for  each  additional  child 
an  Wisconsin  (amount  may.  however,  be  tem- 
porarily inicneased  in  o-ases  of  sickness  or  uniisual 
oonditions) ;  $12  for  one  child,  $20  for  two  chil- 
dren, $26  for  three  ohildren  and  $5  for  each 
additional  child  in  Pennsylvania;  $12.50  for  each 
child  in  California  ($6.25  a  month  by  the  State 
and  a  like  amount  by  the  city  or  county);  $15 
for  one  child  and  $5  for  each  additional  cluld  in 
Washington;  $15  for  one  child  and  $7  for  each 
additional  child  in  Ohio  and  South  Dakota;  $15 
for  one  child  and  $10  for  each  additional  child 
in  Illinois  (not  to  exceed,  however.  $50  for  any 
one  family).  In  Colorado,  Nevada  and  Massachu- 
setts no  maximum  is  set,  but  the  amount  must 
he  suffici-ent  to  care  iMioperly  for  tlie  children, 
■with  the  restriction  in  Nevada  that  it  may  not 
exceed  what  it  would  cost  to  maintain  and  edu- 
cate the  child  in  a  county  or  State  home.  In 
Oklahoma  the  'school  scholarship'  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  wages  of  the  child.  In  the  city  of 
(St.  Louis  th«  maximium  is  $3  50  a  week,  whicli 
may  be  increased  temporarily  on  account  of  sick- 
ness or   other  exceptional   conditions. 

"Administration—The  law  is  administered  by 
the  JuvenUe  Court  or  some  other  eoimty  ooiu-t 
with  similar  functions  in  Colorado.  Illinois,  Idaho 
jf  Probate  Court),  Iowa.  Michigan.  Minnesota, 
Missouri.    (Nebraska.    Nevada,    New    Jersey    (Com- 


mom  PJeas).  Ohio.  Oregon,  South  Dakota.  Utah, 
Washington  and  Wisconsin;  by  tlhe  County  Com- 
missioners, upon  tJhe  advice  of  the  School  Board, 
in  New  Hampsihire;  by  the  City  or  Town  Overseers 
of  the  poor  in  Massa<chusetts,  and  by  an  unpaid 
board  of  five  to  seven  women  residents  of  each 
county,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  Ohio,  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota, 
the  order  granting  aid  is  good  only  for  six  m.onth3 
unless  renewed.  In  Idaho,  Illinois.  Minnesota, 
Missoiu-i,  Nevada.  New  Hampshire,  Ohio.  Utah 
and  Wasliirigton  the  ooxirt  may  at  any  time 
modify  or  discontinue  the  allowance.  In  Cal- 
ifornia aiupenisory  powers  are  given  to  the  State 
Board  of  Control,  which  can  appoint  three  State 
children's  agents  with  an  unpaid  advisory  com- 
mittee of  tlu'ee  persons  in  each  connty;  m  New 
Jersey  all  cases  granted  aid  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Board  of  Children's  Guardians. 
In  Massachusetts  certain  supervisory  powers  are 
given  to  the  State  Board  of  Charity-  in  Wis- 
consin to  the  State  Board  of  Control.  In  Illinois 
and  Ohio  the  law  requires  that  visits  shall  be 
made  to  the  homes  from  time  to  time  by  the 
probation  officers-  in  Massachusetts,  that  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor  shall  visit  the  families  at 
least  once  every  three  months  and  reconsider  each 
case  at  least  once  a  year. 

"Source  of  Funds — 'In  all  the  States  except 
California,  Massachusetts.  Pennsylvania  and  Wis- 
consin the  funds  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  these  laws  come  out  of  the  county  treasiury. 
In  Illinois  they  are  raised  "by  a  special  tax  of 
not  exceeding  three-tenths  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar 
of  a  taxable  property  of  the  county,  and  in  Ohio 
by  a  tax  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  a  mill. 

"Heimbureements  to  the  extent  of  $75  a  year 
is  made  to  the  local  authorities  by  California,  and 
in  Massachusetts  one-third  of  the  amount  in  settled 
cases  and  the  whole  amount  in  unsettled  oases. 
The  State  bears  one-'half  of  the  expense  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin,  within  the  limits  of 
the  appropriation,  mhioh  is  apportioned  according 
to  the  population  of  the  counties. 

"Penalty  for  Fraud — ^Penalties  are  provided  for 
procuring  or  attempting  to  procure  an.  allowance 
fraudulently  in  Idaho.  Illinois,  Missouri,  Nevada, 
Ohio.  Peninsylvania,  South  Dakota,  and  Washing- 
ton." 
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The  last  meeting  of  the  Governors'  Conference, 
the  eighth  annual  session  of  that  organization,  was 
held  at  Boston,  August  24  to  August  27,  1915.  Dally 
sessions  were  held  In  the  Massachusetts  State  House 
during  those  four  days. 

Four  principal  topics  were  included  on  the  offleial 
programme,  namely,  (1)  "Penology,"  (2)  "Greater 
Efficiency  In  State  Administration,"  (3)  Conserva- 
tion," and  (4)  "The  Relation  of  the  State  to  the  Na- 
tional Defence." 

Two  papers  were  read  under  the  general  heading 
"Penology,"  namely,  (1)  "Abolition  of  Capital  Pun- 
ishment," and  (2)  "The  Duty  and  Responsibility  of 
the  Governor  In  Dealing  with  Prisoners." 

Four  papers  were  read  under  the  general  heading 
"Greater  Efficiency  In  State  Administration,"  name- 
ly, (1)  "Economy  and  Effletency  In  the  State,"  (2) 
"The  Short  Ballot,"  (3)  "Governor's  Initiative,"  and 
(4)  "Functions  of  the  Executive  Department  In  Re- 
lation to  the  Budget." 

Four  papers  were  read  under  the  general  heading 
"Conservation,"  namely,  (1)  "Conservation  of  Nat- 
ural Resources."  (2)  "State  Control  of  Water  Power," 
(3)  "Development  of  the  West  "  and  (4)  "Conservr- 
tion  of  Mankind  and  Natural  Resources." 

Two  papers  were  read  under  the  general  heading 
"The  Relation  of  the  State  to  the  National  Defence.'-' 

Discussions  by  the  Governors  followed  the  reading 
of  the  formal  papers  under  each  of  these  four  princi- 
pal divisions. 

The  greatest  interest  centred  around  the  subject 
"The  Relation  of  the  State  to  the  National  Defence." 
In  connection  with  the  formal  papers  and  discussions 
Of  this  timely  and  Important  subject.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Daniels  honored  the  members  of  the  Gov- 


ernors' Conference  with  a  review  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Fleet  off  Boston  Light,  the  members  of  the 
conference  being  the  guests  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  Admiral  Fletcher  on  board  the  V.  S.  S. 
Wyoming.  The  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia 
were  also  mobilized  at  Boston  for  the  occasion. 

The  functions  of  the  Governors'  Conference  as  set 
forth  in  its  articles  of  organization  are  as  follows: 
"The  functions  of  the  Governors'  Conference  shall 
be  to  meet  yearly  for  an  exchange  of  views  and  ex- 
periences on  subjects  of  general  Importance  to  the 
people  of  the  several  States,  the  promotion  of  greater 
uniformity  In  State  legislation,  and  the  attainment  of 
greater  efficiency  In  State  administration." 

Inasmuch  as  the  Legislatures  of  but  few  States  will 
meet  In  regular  session  in  1916,  the  usual  important 
places  on  the  programme  were  not  given  over  to  sub- 
jects under  the  general  heading  "Uniformity  of  State 
Laws."  Most  of  the  programme  for  the  next  meeting 
will  be  reserved  for  particular  topics  under  this  gen- 
eral heading. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Governors'  Conference 
will  be  held  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  The  exact  date 
for  the  meeting  will  be  fixed  by  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  officers  of  the  Governors' 
Conference  elected  at  Boston  are  as  follows: 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee — Gov.  William 
Spry,  of  Utah,  Chairman;  Gov.  Henry  C.  Stuart,  of 
Virginia,  and  Gov.  Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas. 
Treasurer — Former  Gov.  John  Franklin  Fort,  New- 
ark, N.  J.    Secretary — Miles  C.  Riley,  Madison,  Wis. 

The  proceedings  of  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  are  published  In  an  official  an« 
nual  report. 
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The  estimates  in  the  first  two  tables,  except  footnotes  thereto,  are  by  Whitaker's  (IiOUdon) 
Almanack;  those  of  Religious  Divisions  in  Europe  and  the  World,  by  Qustav  Sundbarg  In  WsCfr- 
MulhaU.     A  distinction  should  be  observed  between  followers  and  actual  communicants. 

NUMBER  IN  THE  WORLD  ACCORDING  TO  CREED. 


Reugion. 

No.  of  Followers. 

1                 Religion. 

No.  of  Followers. 

1  Christianity - 

564,510,000 
300.830,000 
210,  .MO,  000 
221,825.000 
138,031,000 

6  Judaism  (a) 

13,052,846 

158,270,000 

26,000,000 

2  Confucianism  and  Taoism 

3  Hlndooism ^ 

7  Animism 

8  Shintolsm 

4  Moh.ammedanism  _ „. 

Unclassified, 

15,280,000 

5  Buddhism 

BY  CONTINENTAL  DISTRIBUTION. 


Religion. 


Christianity. 

(See  table  below.) 
Confucianism  and  Taoism- 

Hindooism. - 

Mohammedanism 

Buddhism 

Juduism(a).. 

Animism 

Shintoism 

i^nclassifled 


Europe. 


3.800,000 


9,950,175 

■i.doo^boo 


Asia. 


300,000,000 

210,000,000 

142,000,000 

138.000,000 

484,359 

42,000,000 

25,000,0  lO 

6,000,000 


Total  Non- Christians 14.750.175  863,484,359  149.875,836  10,379,061 


Africa. 


30,000 

300.000 

51,000,000 

11,000 

404,8H6 

98,000,000 


130,000 


North 
America. 


100,000 

100,000 

15,000 


2,144.061 
20,000 


8,000,000 


Sonth 
America. 


110,000 
10.000 


50,000 
1,250,000 


Oceanian 


700,000 
30,000 

25,000,000 
20,000 
19,415 

17.000,000 


150,000 


1.420,000  42,919,415 


CHRISTIANITY. 

Catholic  Churches. 

Total  Followers. 

Protestant  Chdbches. 

Total  Followers. 

Homan  Catholic - 

272,860.000 
120,000,000 

All  Denominations  .  .•...•••....• 

171,650,000 

Total  Christians 

564,510,000 

CHRISTIANITY   BY  CON'ITNENTAL  DISTRIBUTION. 


Religion. 


Catholic  Churches: 

Roman  Catholic 

Eastern  Churches 

Protestant  Churches. . . 


Total  Christians.. 


Europe. 


183,760,000 


Asia. 


5,500,000 


08,000.000  17,200,000 
93,000,000     6,000,000 


374.760,000'  28,700,000 


Africa. 


2,500,000 
3.800,000 
2,750,000 


9,050,000 


North 
America. 


South 
America. 


36,200,000 


36,700,000 
1,000,000 
65,000,0001        400,000 


102,700.000'  36  6(X»,000 


Oceania. 


8,200,000 
'4300^000 


12,700,000 


Coptic  Church  has  706,322  followers  (Egyptian 
RELIGIOUS  DIVISIONS  OF  EUROPE  AND 


census  1907);  Nestorians  80,000;  Jacobites  70,000. 
WORLD  BEGINNING  OF  PRESENT  CENTURY. 


Number  op 

Country  and 

Christians. 

Jews,  (a) 

Moham- 
medans, t 

;    Continent. 

Protestants . 

36.400.000 

700.000 

35,400,000 

4,300,000 

100,000 

8,000 

4,000,000 

(098.400,000 

Roman 
Catholics.* 

Total.* 

Other  Non- 
Chrlstlans. 

Europe: 

United  Kingdom . 

6,600,000 
38.100,000 
20,300,000 
35,900,000 
32,400,000 
18,600,000 
12.100,000 

42,000,000 
38.800.000 
55.700,000 
t44,400.000 
32,500,000 
18,608,000 
1 100,200,000 

245,209 

100.000 

615.029 

2,246,103 

45.000 

5.000 

(0)    6,060.415 

(09.950. 175 

eob'ooo 

■3,800,600 
(O  8,200,000 

4l'60O 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary, 
Italy 

20,000 
40,000 

Spain 

25,000 

Russia 

340,000 

Total  Europe.. 

Cl79,100,000 

c382,500,000 

(0  900,000 

Protestants . 

1.000.000 

200.000 

40.000 

25.000 

1,200,000 

2,500,000 

Others. 

Total. 

Jews. 

Moham- 
medans. 

Other  Non- 
Chrlstlans. 

Asia: 

India 

1,900,000 

1,100,000 

70,000 

12,500,000 

12,000,000 

2,900,000 

1,300,000 

100,000 

12,500,000 

13,200,000 

20.980 

1,143 

1,000 

120,636 

62,500,000 
30,000,000 

i4,600.600 
63.400.000 

229,600,000 

China 

368,700.000 

Japan 

51.900.000 

Russian  Asia 

Other  countries.  . 

600.000 
52.000.000 

Total  Asia 

27,. 500.000 

30.000,000 

(0484.359 

170.500.000 
68.000.000 

702.800.000 

Africa 

2,300.000 

6,300,000 

8,600,000 

404.836 

67,700,000 

America: 

United  States .... 
Rest  of  No.  Amer. 
South  America.  . . 

64.100.000 

4.900.000 

400.000 

11,000,000 
26,800,000 
37,400,000 

75,100,000 
31,700.000 
37.800.000 

(6)  2,043,762 

100,000 

300,000 

1,500,000 

Total  America. 

69.400.000 

75,200,000 

144,600,000 

(0  2,194,061 

19,415 

(a)  1.3.052,846 

1,900,000 

Australasia 

4.700.000 

1.000,000 
394,100.000 

5,700,000 
571,400,000 

3,000 

800,000 

Total  for  World. . 

177.300,000 

246.700,000 

774,100,000 

*  The  totals  are  given  to  the  nearest  hundred  thousand,  and  Include  Christians  not  separately 
specified.  For  countries  outside  Europe,  Roman  Catholics  are  not  separately  specified,  but  are 
Included  under  the  heading  "Others."  It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  about  89  million  Roman 
Catholics  outside  Europe,  thus  making  a  total  In  the  world  of  about  268  millions,  as  against  177 
million  Protestants.  Greek  Catholics  numbered  119,300,000.  Buddhists  and  Brahmlnlsts  about 
550  millions,  t  Including  Greek  Catholics,  t  Readjustment  of  boundaries  owing  to  the  European 
wars  has  doubtless  affected  the  figures  given  In  table. 

(a)  According  to  the  London  J^«(M-s/i  (Thrcniicle,  1914. 

(6)  The  American  Jewish  Year  Book  for  1913-14.    (c)  Including  countries  not  enumerated. 
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VALUE    OF    CHURCH    PROPERTY    IN    UNITED    STATES. 

CReport  of  Census  Bureau.) 


Denomination. 


Protestant  bodies: 

Adventlst  bodies . . 

Baptist  bodies. .  .  . 

Christians  (Cliris- 
tian  connection) 

Church  of  Christ. 
Scientist 

Congregationallsts 

Disciples  or  Chris 
tians 

Dunkers    or    Ger 
man    Baptist 
Brethren 

Evangelical  bodies 

Friends 

German  Evangel- 
ical Synod  of 
North  America 

Independent 
churches     

Lutheran  bodies.  . 

Mennonlte  bodies. 


Organiza 

tlons  Re 

porting 

In  1906. 


1,492 
49,339 

1,239 

401 
5,366 

8,906 


974 
2,515 
1,097 


1,137 

806 

10,779 

497 


1890. 


$1,236,345 
82.328,123 

1,775,202 

40,606 
43,335,437 

12,206,038 


1,362,631 
4,785,680 
4,541.334 


4,614,490 

1,486,000 

35,060,354 

643,800 


1906. 


$2,425,209 
139,842,656 

2.740,322 

8,806,441 
63,240,305 

29,995,316 


2,802,532 
8,999,979 
3,857,451 


9,376,402 

3,934,267 

74,826,389 

•   1,237.134 


Denomination  . 


Organiza- 
tions Re- 
porting 
in  1906. 


Methodist  bodies 

Presbyterian  bod- 
ies  

Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church .... 

Reformed  bodies. . 

"Unitarians 

United  Brethren 
bodies 

TJnlversallsts . . . 

Other  Protestant 
bodies 


Total 

Roman    Catholic 

Church 

Jewish  congregations 
Latter-day  Saints. 
Eastern    Orthodox 

Churches 

AH  other  bodies .  . 

Grand  total.  . .  . 


59,083 

14,161 

6,057 

2,477 

406 

3,839 
779 

2,552 


173,902 


10,293 
747 
909 

89 
192 


186,132 


1890. 


$132,140, 

94,861, 

81,219, 
18,744, 
10,335, 

4,937, 
8,054, 


179 
347 

117 

242 
100 

583 
333 


5,987,706 


$549,695,707 


$118,123, 
9,754, 

1,051, 


000 
^0 
$679,426,489 


45,( 
756,: 


1906. 


$229,450,996 

150,189,446 

125,040,498 
30,648,247 
14,263,277 

9,073,791 
10,575,656 

14,616,264 


$935.942,578 


$292,633,787 

23,198,925 

3,168,548 

964.791 
1.662,238 


$1,257,575,86 


Europe. 
Asia. . . . 


JEWS    IN    THE    WORLD. 

From  the  Jewish  Year  Book  (London)  for  1915. 
9,951,461  1  Africa 448,336 1  Australasia 

609,859  )  America 2,239,564  1     Grand  total 13,168,635 


19,415 


JEWISH 


Algeria 65,000 

Argentina 100,000 


Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bosnia-Herze- 
govina .... 

Bulgaria    *67,650 

Canada 75,681 


POPULATION   IN 
Denmark.  .  , 

Egypt 

France 

Germany 

Greece. . .  . 
Holland. ..  . 
Hungary. . . , 

India 

Italy 


THE 


17.287 
1,313,687 
15,000 


12.169 


PRINCIPAL 

Luxemburg 
Morocco .  . . 
Norway. . .  , 
Palestine. .  . 

Persia 

Poland 

Portugal .  . . 
Prussia.  .  .  . 
Roumania. . 


6,450 

50.000 

100.000 

615,021 

*88.300 

106,309 

932,406 

20,980 

45.000 


COUNTRIES    OF 

1,270 
10.'?.712 

1,045 

100,000 

29,500 


,800.000 

1,000 

415,926 

215,900 


THE   WORLD. 

6,060,415 
*15,730 


Russian  Emp.  . 

Serbia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland.. . . 
Turkey  in  Eur. 
United  Kingd.. 
United  States. . 


4.000 

3.912 

19.023 

tso.ooo 

245.209 
2,043,762 


*  By  the  acquisition  of  new  territories,  as  the  result  of  the  wars  with  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  in  1912-13, 
the  number  of  the  Jewish  population  of  Greece  has  been  immensely  increased.  A  similar  remark  applies 
to  the  various  Balkan  states. 

t  In  1904  the  Jewish  population  of  Turke.^  in  Europe  was  estimated  at  188,900.     Since  the  Balkan 
wars  it  has  been  reduced  to  80,000,  the  greater  portion  concentrated  in  Constantinople. — JevHsh  Review. 
JEWISH    POPULATION    IN    SOME    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL    CITIES. 


Aberdeen 105 

Adelaide   700 

Aden 3,747 

Adrlanople 17,000 

Alexandria 17,000 

Amsterdam  ...    .  61,684 

Antwerp 4,500 

Athens 300 

Bagdad   45,000 

Belfast r.200 

Belgrade 3.500 

Benlichcv *47.000 

Berlin 142,289 

Beyrout 5,000 

Bombay 10,739 

Bordeaux 3,000 

Birmingham 5,500 

Bradford 750 

BreslFJ 19,743 

Brisbane 500 

Bristol 900 

Broussa 3,000 

Brussels 6,500 

Bucharest 43,274 

Budapest 203,687 

Buenos  Ayres 30,000 

Cairo 28.000 

Calcutta 1,889 

Cape  Town 6,800 

Caralff 2,025 

Chicago 200,000 

Cincinnati 18,000 

*  Total  population  53, 
76.000. 


Cologne 

Constantinople.. . 

Corfu 

Cork 

Cracow 

Czernnwltz 

Damascas 

Dublin 

Dundee 

Dvinsk 

Edinburgh 

Ekaterinoslav 

Fez 

Frankf ort-on- 

Main   

Furth 

Galatz 

Glasgow 

Grodno 

Hamburg 

Hamilton  (Ont )  . 

Hanover 

Homel 

Hongkong 

Hull 

Jaffa 

Jassy 

Jerusalem 

Johannesburg  . .  . 

Kherson 

Kiev 


9.745 
65.000 

3,000 

400 

25,670 

28,613 

12,000 

3,500 

120 

32,369 

1,800 
47.566 
11,000 

23.552 

3.017 

13.970 

7.000 

24,611 

17.949 

1,760 

4,540 

123,000 

150 

2,500 

8..')00 

35.000 

§48,400 

10,000 

18.967 

16,000 


Kishinev 

Kingston  (.lam )  . 

Konigsberg 

Kovno  

Leeds 

Leghorn 

Leipzig 

Lemberg   

Liba\i 

Limerick 

Lisbon 

Liverpool 

Lodz 

London  (Greater) 
Londonderry.  .  .  . 

Lublin     

Lyons 

Maarid 

Manchester.  Eng. 

Marseilles 

Mayenee 

Melbourne 

Mexico  City 

Minsk 

Monfeal 

Munich 

Newcastle 

New    York    City 

(Greater) 

Nikolayev 

Nottingham 


50,000 

1,487 

3,975 

40,369 

25,000 

4,200 

6  171 

57,387 

9,700 

103 

400 

7,000 

150,000 

150,000 

50 

22.495 

2,636 

300 

30,000 

8,000 

3,104 

5.200 

500 

49.957 

3f..307 

8.739 

3,000 

900,000 

16,000 

750 


Nuremberg 

Odessa 

Oxford 

Pails 

Petrograd 

Philadelphia 

Plnsk 

Portsmouth,  Eng. 

Posen 

Prague 

Pretoria 

Riga 

Rome 

Rostov-on-Don.  . 

Salonlca 

San  Francisco.. . . 

Sarajevo 

Sheffield 

SmjTna 

Sofia 

Sunderland 

Swansea 

Sydney 

Toronto 

Tunis 

Turin 

Venice 

Vienna 

Warsaw 

Wilna 

Winnipeg 


5,956 

138,035 

17 

60,000 

15,270 

75,000 

t2J.O0O 

800 

5,988 

20.000 

1.360 

18,000 

10,000 

15.000 

90.000 

25.000 

4.000 

2,250 

25,003 

10,713 

3,000 

1,000 

6.500 

20.000 

50,000 

5,100 

3,850 

175,318 

298.137 

63,986 

14,000 


,000.    t  Total  population  36.846.    t  Total  population  27,938.    5  Total  population 
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RELIGIOUS    DENOMINATIONS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Statistics  of  Ministers,  Cliurches,  Communicants  or  Members,  prepared  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll, 
late  Special  Agent  of  the  United  Stales  Census,  for  year  1914, and  published  (in  1916),  in  the  Bulletin 
Of  Cliurch  Statistics,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 


Dbnominations. 

12 

1 

a 

i 

S 

a 
o 

Advbntists: 

C      B 
C  628 
B28 
c    32 
0    12 
61 

c     18 
c  550 
1,913 
0    20 
0    12 
66 

c  481 

Advent  Christiana. 

c  26,799 

68,303 

Church  of  God 

C  611 

Life  and  Advent  Union 

Churches  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.. . 

c509 

2,224 

1,169 

8,215 

14.101 

13,806 

9 

101 

805 

914 

650 

0  100 

c  260 

c    99 

c  1,600 

c  1,480 

0     36 

c    IB 

2,519 

9,510 

24,360 

16,842 

13 

16 

1,110 

834 

■545 

c     16 

c  196 

c    93 

c 2,922 

c     197 

0     55 

c    48 

98,927 

Baptists  : 

1,238,323 

2,592,217 

2,018,868 

731 

Six  Principle...... •...«. 

1,927 

Free  (d) 

65,440 

67,231 

33,600 

c     5,180 

United 

c   13,698 
c     6,416 
c  102,311 
0   36,076 

c    781 

Baptist  Church  of  Christ 

Primitive  Colored 

Old  Two  Seed  in  the  Spirit  Predes- 

Church  of    God    and    Saints    of 
Christ   

C     1,823 

Total  Baotists.   ..•.•■..■...... 

42,110 

3,009 

218 

200 

6 

51,537 

990 
12 

212 
16 

6,119,622 

97,000 
3,500 

Bbkthrbn  (Dunkakds): 

Conservative, « 

Old  Order 

20,700 

275 

Total  Dunkard  Brethren 

Brkthren  (Plymouth): 

Brethren  (1.) 

3,433 

1,289 

c  134 

0  128 
c    81 
c    60 

121,415 

c  2,933 
C  4,752 

C  1,724 

Brethren  (IV.) 

C  1,157 

Total  Plymouth  Brethren 

Bekthren  (Riveh): 

118 
c    24 
c    22 

403 

68 
c    9 

o28 

10,566 
3,731 

Old  Order,  or  Yorker 

c    423 

United  Zion's  Children 

c    749 

224 

c    1 
c  14 

105 

c    62 
c     12 

4,903 
c  3,165 

Buddhists: 
Chinese  Temples 

Total  Buddhists 

15 

c    14 

c    19 

74 

c     11 
c    13 

3,165 

c  2,901 
c  2,020 

Catholic  Apostolic: 

Catholic  Apostolic 

New  Apostolic 

Total  Catholic  Apostolic 

Catholic,  Eastern  Outhodox: 
Armenian  Apostolic 

33 

20 

119 

80 

30 

24 

5 

3 

24 

35 

221 

70 

30 

31 

5 

3 

4,927 

60,000 
96,000 

Greek  Orthodox 

175,000 
45,000 

Servian  Orthodox 

64,000 
20,000 

Bulgarian  Orthodox , 

3,600 

Total  Eastern  Catholics 

Catholics,  Western  : 

341 

18,994 
36 

401 

14,961 
41 

462,500. 

13,862,913 
18,500 

Polish  Catholic  •.,..•.•• 

Total  Western  Catholics 

19,029 

i',666 

e    35 

2,612 

354 

16,002 
0     10 
1,360 
c    11 
1,336 
302 

13.881.413 
c  1,412 

Christians 

Christian  Catholic  (Dowie) 

Christian  Science  Chubcb 

Cbeistjan  Umjon 

113,881 

c   6,865 

*  85,096 

15,217 

Denominations. 


Church  op  God    (Winkbrknnar- 
ian) 

ChuKCHKS  OPTHE  LiVINQ  GoD  (CoL.); 

Christian  Workers  for  Friendship 

Apostolic 

Church  of  Christ  in  God 

Total  Churches  Living  God 

Churches  op  Nbw  Jerusalem: 

General  Convention 

General  Church 

Total  Churches  New  Jerusalem. 
Communistic  Societies: 

Shakers...., 

A  mana 

Total  Communistic  Societies .... 

Con  G  REO  ATION  A  LISTS  ............... 

UisciPi.Bs  OF  Christ; 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Churches  of  Christ 

Total  Disciples  of  Christ 

Evangelical  Bodies  : 

Evangelical  Association 

United  £vang;elical  Church 

Total  Evangelical  Bodies 

Faith  AfisociATiONs : 

Apostolic  Faith  Movement 

Peoiel  Missions. . 

Metiupoliian  Church  Association. 

Uepziba  Faith  Associatiuo    

Missionary  Chuich  Association... 

Heavenly  Reciuit  Church 

Apostolic  Christian  Church 

Christian  Congregation 

Voluntary       Missionary      Society 
(Colored) 

Total  Faith  Associations 

Free  Christian  Zion  Church.... 
Friends; 

Orthodox 

"Hicksite" 

••  Wilburite  " 

Primitive 

Total  Friends 

Friends  of  the  Templb 

German  Evangelical  Protestant 

German  Evangelical  Svnod 

Jewish  Congregations  (b)...,... 
Lattkk-Day  Saints: 

Utah  Branch 

Reorganized  Branch 

Total  Latter-Day  Sal  n  ts 

Lutherans  : 

General   Synod 

United  Synod,  South 

General  Council 

Sy nodical  Conference 

United  Norwegian •... 

(Independent  Synods)  : 

Ohio 

Buffalo 

Hauge's 

Eielsen  V. 

Texas 

Iowa 

Norwegian , 

Danish  in  America •«., 

Icelandic ,.. 

Immanuel ,•• 

Siiomai  (Finnish) 

Finnish  National ...•• 

Finnish  Apostolic 


E 

00 

a 

5 

a 

o 

809 

695 

0  51 

044 

c  30 

c  16 

c  20 

0    9 

101 

68 

104 

121 

39 

20 

143 

147 

.... 

0  16 

.... 

c    1 

.  .  .  • 

22 

6,923 

6,093 

6,161 

8,494 

c  2,100 

c  2,649 

14,184 

17,236 

1,031 

1,663 

638 

936 

1,669 

2,698 

*•  •  . 

c    6 

c  30 

c  11 

c29 

e    6 

c  36 

c  10 

c  36 

c  32 

c  55 

c  27 

C  19 

c  42 

c  26 

c    9 

0  11 

c    3 

241 

146 

C  20 

c  16 

1,316 

175 

99 

211 

c  47 

c  48 

c  10 

.    c    8 

1,471 

1,042 

c  3 

0     3 

c  69 

c  66 

1,058 

1,365 

0   I,0b4 

c  1,769 

2,150 

875 

1,660 

750 

3,800 

1,625 

1,395 

1,847 

274 

488 

1,696 

2,377 

3,046 

4,812 

605 

1,609 

653 

1,017 

35 

42 

161 

351 

5 

21 

21 

32 

568 

1,010 

435 

1,060 

68 

108 

14 

43 

28 

32 

30 

136 

22 

72 

10 

309 

C   (4 


41,475 

0  2,616 
c  762 
c  868 

e  4,286 

8,B0O 
1,1U 

9,611 

e  616 
c   1,766 

2,272 
163,182 

1,363,163 
c    156,658 

2,283,003 

116,243 
19,293 

194,536 

e  638 
c  103 
c  466 
0  293 

e  1,266 
c  938 

e  4,668 
c  396 

c  426 

9^ 
e  1,836 

98,366 

19,591 

c  3,880 

c  111 

122,004 

c  376 

e  34,704 

290,803 

143,000 

310,000 
65,000 


316,000 

340,44' 
62,188 
479,765 
850.7-2 
168,363 

136,923 

6,534 

89,148 

1,100 

4,500 

116,912 

96,005 

16,481 

3,805 

19,000 

16,000 

8,000 

82,000 
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Denominations. 


LUTUBRANS— CoDtinued : 

Norwe^iaD  Free 

Danish  United 

Church  of  the  Lutheran  Brethren. 
Independent  Congregations 


Total  Lutherans 

Scandinavian     Evangblical 
Bodies:  1 

Swedish  Evan.  Miss.  Co\  enant. . 
Swedish  Evan.  Free  Mission..  ,. 
Norwegian  Evan.  Free 


Total  Scandinavian  Evangelical  % 
Mbnnomtbs: 

Mennouite ,,, 

Bruederboef »•■•• 

Amish ,,, 

Old  Amish 

Amish  (Conservative)... 

Reformed ,,, 

Generai  Conference 

Church  of  God  in  Christ 

Old(Wlsler) 

Bundes  Conference, .,,.. , 

Defenceless 

Brethren  in  Christ 

Miscellaneous 


190 

132 

13 

90 


9,460 


402 

152 

76 


Total  Mennonit«a. 


Methodists: 

Methodist  Episcopal   

Union  American   M.  E 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 

African  Union  Metli.  Protestant.. 
African  Methodist  Episcopjil  Zieu.. 

Methodist   Protestant 

Wesleyan  Methodist 

Methodist  Episcopal  (Soutli) 

Congregational  Methodist 

New  Congregational    Methodist... 

Zion  Union  Apostolic 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 

Primitive 

Free  Methodist '. 

Sefonned  Meth.  Union  Episcopal. 
Independent  Methodist 


Total  Methodists 

Moravian  Bodies: 

Moravian 

Union  Bohemian  and  Moravian. 


Total  Moravian  Bodies. 


629 

660 
32 

116 
74 
34 
32 

172 
11 
20 
46 
16 

149 
91 


380 

192 

18 

306 


16,220 


650 
164 
163 


1,413 

18,881 

170 
5,000 

200 
3,662 
1,371 

840 
7,099 

337 
c  59 
c  a.l 
3,072 
70 
1,199 
40 


41,925 

143 
4 


147 


867 

257 
20 
91 
26 
14 
14 

112 
9 
12 
27 
10 
97 
48 


26,050 

13,377 

2,000 

27,000 


2,444,970 


60,000 
18,61  K) 
4,400 


736 

28,246 

212 

6,000 

125 

3,180 

2,348 

675 

16,691 

333 

c  35 

c  46 

3,196 

92 

1,179 

68 

2 


62.416 

122 
21 


143 


72,900 

14,148 

1,033 

11,114 

1,935 

893 

1,029 

12,797 

300 

1,271 

2,426 

133 

6.013 

4,646 


Denominations. 


67,337 

3,603,265 

19,000 

620,000 

4,000 

568,608 

180,382 

19,600 

2,005,707 

15,629 

C  1,782 

C  3,059 

240,798 

8,210 

33,828 

4,000 

1,161 


7,328,829 

19,616 
1,000 


20,615 


NONSECTARIAN        BiBLR        FaITH 

Church  K8 

Pentecostal  Bodies  :  . 
Pen  tecostal  Church  of  the  Nazarene 
Other  Pentecostal  Asaociatioos... 


Total  Pentecostal  Bodies 

Presbytkrianb: 

Noi  tliern 

Cumt>erland  X 

Cumberlan  d  (Colored) ., 

Welsh  Calvinistic 

United , 

Southern 

Associate 

Associate  Reformed,  South , 

Reformed  (Synod). ....,.....,..., 
Reformed  (GeneralSynod), ....... 

Reformed  (Covenanted) , 

Reformed  in  the  U.  S.  &  Canada. 


Total  Presbyterians... 
Protestant  Episcopal  : 
Protestant  Episcopal   .    . 
Reformed   Episcopal  ^. . 


Total  Piotestant  Episcopal. 
Reformed  : 

Reformed  (Dutch) 

Reformed  (German) 

Christian  Refoi  nied 

Hungarian  Reformed 


Total  Reformed 

Reformed  Catholic 

Salvationists: 
Salvation  Army , 

American  Salvation  Army 

Total  Salvationists , 

schwenkfelders 

Social  Brethren 

Society  for  Ethical  Culiube.... 

Spiritualists 

theosophicil   socieiv 

United  Brethren  : 

United  Brethren 

United  Brethren(OId  Constitutiou). 

Total  United  Brethren 

DNrrABIANS 

Universalists 


c  50 


687 
c  115 


802 

9,413 

929 

C  376 

9: 

1,167 

1,819 

c   12 

113 

124 

16 

"'"'l 


14,066 

6,546 
83 


5,6211 

115 

1,211 

154 

31 


2,117 
7 

2,908 
c  69 


2,961 
E 

c  16 
7 


1,953 
301 


Independent  Congregations.. 


Grand  Total  for  1914 118,313  2':6,486   38,806,569 


2,260 
624 
650 
261 


0  204 

7*8 
0  30 


738 

10,019 

1,600 

c  196 

166 

1,126 

3,430 

c  22 

156 

111 

17 

1 

1 


16,834 

7,922 
80 


8,002 

707 

1,770 

223 

70 


2,770 
6 


904 
c  20 


924 

6 

C  17 

6 

2,100 

154 

3,683 
503 


4,086 
415 
717 
879 


s3 

a  a 

S3 


C  6,396 

27,626 
c  1,420 


23,946 

1,442,498 

122,000 

c  18.066 

14,374 

148.220 

310,602 

c  786 

14.821 

8,642 

3,300 

40 

368 


2,083,617 

1,016,248 
10,800 


1,026,048 

123,143 

312,660 

34,648 

8,500 


418,961 
3,260 

27,467 
c  436 


27,893 
1,039 

c  1,263 
2,460 

200,000 
4,114 

322,044 
20,972 


343,016 

c  70,642 

52,000 

48,613 


firmed  mlnfj^s).  It  does  not  give  aifperso^srffiMated  hv  f»™?r^f  "VPi."''  '■"^■•"les  all  Catholics  (communicants,  but  not  nncon- 
claim  twice  the  number  of  t1,eir  confm,m  canfs  as  nominll^^^  ^  "^^^  larger  of  the  Protestant  bodies  may 

NoTE._<b)The  Ame>ican  Jewish  Year  Book  foMQ?^! J      M°'^--\°"°''  "^  ^""  Almanac. 
8,043.762.    (c)  Census  of  1906.     (d)ProcLa  union  Ji,l\-     estimates  the  number  of  the  Jewish  race  tn   the  United  States  as 
'      '    ■      ^'        o  o  OA  I3UO.     W  rrocess  union  With  Northern  Baptists.     J  Returns  for  1913.    •For  1907. 

mh     w  ,        *•  SEATING   CAPAOITY   OF   CHURCHES. 

of  ^rfi  "^'^^^r&tmntzz:'^^st^  Tt^  ^r^r^  "^.r.  ^^^^"^  f'^'f^'^ 

Beating  capac  ty  reported  for  tJie  Pmt<»^nt  VvC^  I^  io  <5i>„°^.t^'V°'^^'  O""  ^4.4  per  oemt.  'The 
4,494,377  a^d  fw  t^  rZ^nftif  ^S^S^^''^*^;f?2,44o;  for  the  Bomaa  Cjithplio  Ohurah, 
far  both  the  Protesbaota  SiiT  .tihT -R^,  '  /4..Vi;VS°-  ?"^  ^^  ^  increase  was  pa-a<rticaMy  the  Bame 
pVr  wnt.  f or  ti^Tato  TO^  W-,^^?  Catholacs,  being  83.6  p«r  cent,  for  the  form*?,  amd  33.3 
iBcr^  in  MDuJation  thP^tin^f^  ^^^-  ^"^^1°^  capacity  of  ahurches  has  kept  paci.  •with  the 
Jrith^  5  p^  cmt.  fn  1906       ^  capacity  ibemg  69.2  per  cerat.  of  tlh«  population  in  1890,  compared 

ms  fu  a^'d'for  Th^'RoxS^cfthomT  (^^I'^'iZ  ^%r}^\J''^'^^  ^'^^  taken  together 
Catholic  CJiurch  all  tffi^^Pn^wf^^T*'-  i^^'  ^'^^  *«  «™ele  exception  of  the  Romaai 
exeess  «f  thT  avp^tr^  T^  r,?K  ^^'^'°S?  showed  an  average  seating  capacity  considerably  in 
t^tlhree    ttoef  Sf  'T«r?^^'2;„K.^^?    t^«     Protestant    todies .  th.e    avWa«e    seatiiig    cai^citj 

^S^^"^^^--  --^^^-  "- ^^^^  tf^.  X  ^2Z^  ^i^ 
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College  of  Cardinals. 


ROMAN    CATHOLIC    HIERARCHY    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

APOSTOLIC   DELEGATION. 

Rt.  Rev.  Giovanni  Bonzano,  Apostolic  Delegate,  1811  Blltmore  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Rt.  Rev.  AJulgl  Cosslo,  D.D^  Auditor,  Washington,  D.  C.     Secretary,  Rev.  John  Foersh,  D.D. 

ARCHBISHOPS. 


COTIS. 

Baltimore,  Md..    .James  Gibbons,  Cardinal.    .    .1868 

Boston,  Mass W.  H.  O'Connell.  Cardinal.  .  .  1901 

Chicago,  111 George  Mundelein 1909 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  .Heniy  Moeller 1904 

Dubuque,  Iowa. .  James  J   Keane « 1878 

Milwaukee,  Wis.    Sebastian  G.  Messraer 1892 

New  Orleans,  La. .  Jaraea  Blenk 1899 


Cons, 
New  York,  N.  Y..  John  M.  Farley.  Cardinal. .  .  .1895 

Oregon  City,  Ore.  Alexander  Christie 1898 

Philadelphia,  Pa  .  Edmond  F.  Prendergast 1911 

St.  Louis,  Mo ....  John  Joseph  Glennon 1896 

St.  Paul,  Minn .  .  .  John  Ireland 1875 

San  Francisco,  Cal.E  J.  Hanna   1912 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.J.  B.  Pltaval 1902 


Albany,  N.  Y Thomas  F.  Cusack.  . . 

Alexandria,  La Cornelius  Van  de  Ven. 

Alton,  111 James  Ryan 

Aitoona,  Pa Eugene  A.  Garvey. . . . 

Baker  City,  Ore. Charles  O'Reilly 

Baltimore,  Md O.  B.  Corrlgan_(Auxlllary).. 

Baltimore,  Md .. . 


1904 
1904 
1888 
1901 
1903 
1909 
.  T.  J .  Shahan  (Rector,  Cath- 
olic University) 1914 

Belmont,  N.  C Leo  Raid,  V.  A 1886 

Belleville,  111    . . Henry  Althoff 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak..  .Vincent  Wehrle,  O.  S.  B..  .    1910 

Boise,  Idaho A.  J.  Glorieux 1885 

Boston,  Mass Joseph  G.Anderson(Auxll'y)  1909 

Brooklyn,  N  Y C.  E.  McDonnell 1892 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Buffalo,  N.  Y Mgr.  Dougherty 1915 

Burlington,  Vt Joseph  Rice 1910 

Charleston,  S.  C   . .   H.  P.  Northrop 1882 

Cheyenne,  Wyo P.  A.  McGovern 1912 

Chicago,  111 A.  J.  McGavick 1899 

Chicago,  III 

Cleveland,  Ohio John  Farrelly 1909 

Columbus.  Ohio        .J.J.Hartley 1904 

Concordia,  Kan  ..  .    J   F.Cunningham 1898 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex. Paul  Nussbaum 1913 

Covington,  Ky.  .     .  .Mgr.  Brossant 1915 

Crookston,  Minn..      Timothy  Corbett 1910 

Dallas,  Tex Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Lynch.  .1911 

Davenport,  Iowa.. .  .James  Davis 1904 

Denver,  Col N  C.  Matz 1896 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.    .  A.  Dowling 1912 

Detroit,  Mich    John  S.  Foley 1888 

Detroit,  Mich Edward  D.  Kelly  (Auxil'y)  .1911 

Duluth.  Minn    James  McGoldrick 1899 

£1  Paso.  Tex      .    ...  A.  Shuler 1915 

Erie.  Pa John  F   Fltzmaiirice 1897 

Fall  River,  Ma-se. .      Daniel  F.  Feehan 1907 

Fargo,  N.  Dak..      .    James  O'Reilly 1910 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind.. .  .Herman  Alerdlng 1900 

Galveston,  Tex .  .    .    N  A.  Gallagher 1882 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich  H  J.  Richter 1883 

Grand  Rapld.s,  Mlch.M.  J   Gallaglier  (Coadj.)..  .1915 

Great  Falls,  Mont. . .  M   Lenlhan 1904 

Green  Bay,  Wis ....  P.  Rhode 1908 

Harrisburg,  Pa John  W.  Shanahan 1899 

Hartford,  Ct John  Niian 1910 

Helena,  Mont John  P.  Carroll 1904 

Indianapolis,  Tnd .  .  .  F.  S.  Chatard 1878 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  .  .Joseph  Chartrand  (Coadj.)  .1900 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  .  .Thomas  Lillis 1904 

Kearney,  Neb J.  A.  Duffy 1913 


BISHOPS. 

Cons. 


Cons. 

.  . 1893 


La  Crosse,  Wis James  Schwebach . 

Lead  City,  S.  Dak 

Leavenworth,  Kan.  .John  Ward 1911 

Lincoln,  Neb J.  H.  Tlhen 1911 

Little  Rook,  Ark John  B.  Morris 1906 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky Denis  O'Donaghue 1900 

Manchester,  N.  H...G.  A.  Guertin 1904 

Marquette,  Mich .  .  .  Frederick  Eis 1899 

Mobile,  Ala Edward  P.  Allen 1897 

Nashville,  Tenn.  .  .  .Thomas  S.  Byrne 1894 

Natchez,  Miss John  E   Gunn 1911 

Newark,  N  J    ....   John  J.  O'Connor 1901 

New  York,  N.  Y Patrick  J.  Haves(AuxiHary).1914 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y..  .Henry  Gabriels 1892 

Oklahoma,  Okla.  . .   Theodore  Meerachaert 1901 

Omaha,  Neb      Richard  So^nnell   1887 

Peoria,  111 Edmund  J.  Dunn 1909 

Philadelphia,  Pa J  J   McCort  (Auxiliary) 

Philadelphia,  Pa S  S.  Ortynsky  (Ruthenian)  .1907 

Pittsburgh,  Pa Regis  Canevin    1903 

Portland,  Me Louis  S.  Walsh 1906 

I.. 


Providence,  R. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.. . 
Rockford,  III  .  . , 
St.  Augustine,  Fla 
St.  Cloud,  Minn  .  . 
St.  Cloud,  Minn .  . . 
St  Joseph,  Mo.  .  . 
St.  Paul,  Minn  .  . . 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


M   Harking 1887 

D.  J.  O'Connell 1908 

.  Thos.  F.  Hlckey 1905 

.Peter  J.  Muldoon 1901 

M.  J.  Curley 1914 

Gluseppl  Glass 

J.  F.  Busch 1910 

M.  F.  Burke 1893 

John  G.  Lawler  (Auxiliary) .  1910 

.  Thomas  Grace 1896 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  J.  S.  Glass 1915 

San  Antonio,  Tex . .   John  W  Shaw 1910 

Savannah,  Ga Benj.  J.  Keiley 1900 

Seattle,  Wash    Edward  J.  O'Dea 1896 

Scranton,  Pa M    J.  Hoban 1896 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. . .   Philip  J   Garrigan 1902 

Sioux  Fills,  S.  Dak.. Thomas  O'Gorman 1896 

Spokane,  Wash A.  F.  Schlnner 1914 

Springfield.  Mass.  .  .Thomas  D.  Beaven 1892 

Superior,  Wis J.  M.  Koudelka 1908 

Syracuse,  N.  Y John  Grimes 1909 

Toledo,  Ohio Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Schrembs.  .1911 

Trenton,  N.  J James  A.  McFaul 1894 

Tucson,  AriK Henry  Granjon 1900 

Wheeling,  W.  Va P.  J.  Donahue 1894 

Wichita,  Kan J.  J.  Hennes.sy 188a 

Wilmington,  Del John  J.  Monaghan 1897 

Winona,  Minn Patrick  Heffron 1910 


COLLEGE    OF    CARDINALS. 

Pope  Benedict  XV.,  Giacomo  Delia  Clilesa,  horn  1854;  year  of  accession  1914. 
CARDINAL  BISHOPS. 


NamB.  Office  or  Dignity,    Nation.    Ag:e.     Cons. 

Cassetta,  Franceflco.Pref . CoDg.  Coun  ...Italian 74  ..  1899 

DeLai,G Sec.  Oonsfst.  Cong... .Italian B2  .   .1901 


Namb.  Office  or  Dignity,        Nation. 

Falconio,  Diomed6..Bp.  of  Volletri American 

Vaiinatelli,  V Pref.  Segnatura Italian.. 


CARDINAL  PRIESTS. 


Ametle,!,.  A Abp.  Paris French 65  ...1911 

Andrleu,  P.  P Abp.  Bordenux French   66   ...1907 

Arcoveide  de Abp.  iUo  Janeiio. .  ..Brazilian.  ..6.S         1905 

Bacilieri,  B  Bp.  Verona Italian.   ...13  ...1901 

Bauer,  Francis  8  ...4bp.  Olmuiz Ansirian 74  ...1911 

Begin, L.N.._ Abp   •Quebec rjlnaiiian...75   ...1914 

Bello.  M Patriarch.  Li.sbon... Portuguese. 73... »19n 

Belmonte,  G.  dl Italian 64 1911 

Boschi,  Giulla-....Abp.  Ferrara Italian 77. ...1901 

Bouine,  Francis... .Abp. Westminster... English.  ..  .54....  1911 

Cagliero,G 1915 

Csemoch  J Abp.  Strigonia  Aus.-Hung..63....1914 

De  CabrierEs Bp.  MontpeIier_... .French 85. ...1911 

^Publicly,  m4. 


De  Cos  y  Macho. ., Abp,  Valladolid Spanish.  .. 

De  Hornig, B   C....  Bp,  Vezsprem Austrian... 

De  Skrbensky,  L...Abp.  Pra^'ue.. Austrian.., 

Farley,  John  M... .Abp.  New  York  ..  Anieiican.. 

Ferrari,  Andrea.. .  .Abp.  Milan Italian...., 

Francicn-Nava,  G... Abp. Catania Italian...., 

Fruehwlrth,  A 

Gasparri,  P Secretary  of  State.. Italian.... 

Gibbons,  James Abp.  Baltimore American  . 

Gotti,  Gerolamo Pref.  Propaganda.. Italian  .... 

Gusmini  Gioigio Abp.  Bologna 

Hairera,  Martin  de.Abp.  Com postella,... Spanish.. , 
Logue,  Michael .Abp.  Armagh Irish , 


Age. 
..73  . 
..79., 

.77.. 

.75.. 

.52.. 

.73.. 
,.65  , 
,.69.. 


.63. 
81.. 

.81.. 


.80. 
.15, 


ConB. 
..191t 

..188» 


..I9U 
..19121 

..1901 
..1911 
..1894 
..1899' 
..1915. 
..1907 
..1886 
,.1895 
..1915 
..1897 
..1893 
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COLIiEGE  OF  CAKDINALS— Continued. 


Name-  Office  or  Dignity.    Nation,    Are.    Cons. 

Luildi,  A Abp.  Palermo llalian 57.... 1907 

Lucon,  L.  H.  J Abp.  Khelms.. I'rem  h 73. . .  .1907 

Maffi,  P Abp.  Pisa Italian 67.... 1907 

Martiuelli.S Pref.  Cong.  Bites. ..lta.l:m 67.. ..1901 

Meneudes  G.  V.,  y..Abp.  Toledo Spanish 63 1914 

Mercier,  U Abp.  Mechlin Belgian 64. ...  1907 

Mei  ry  del  Val,  U....Abp.  St.  Peter's. ..  .Si.anish.. .  .60. . .  .1903 

Mistrangelo,  A Abp.  Florence 1915 

Netto,  G.  Seb Patriarch  Lisbonf  ..Portuguese  74....  1684 

O'Connell,  Wm.  H..Abp.  Boston American.  .65. ..  .1911 

Piff|,G Abp.  Vienna Austrian... 51 1914 

Pompili,  R Italian 62. ...1911 

CARDINAL 

Billot,  L French 69.... 1911 

Bisleli,  C Italian 69 1911 

Cagiano  de  Azevedo.Pief.  Cong.  U^llg.  .lt.-\lian 70... .1906 

Delia  Volpe,  V.  .   .   .Pref.  Cong.lj.dei.. Italian 71 1899 


Namx.  Office  or  Dignity.    Nation.    Age.    Cons. 

Prlsco.Ginseppe  . . .  .Abp.  Naples Italian  , ..  .79. . .  .189< 

Kichelmy.Agostino. Abp. Turin Italian  ....  66. ...1899 

RinaldinI,  A Italian 71. ...1907 

Santos,  E.  U.  y Abp.  Seville .Spanish.  ..68 1911 

Scapinelli,  KaSaele. Nuncio  at  Vienna 1915 

Seraflni,  D Tit.  Abp.  Seleucia... Italian 63 1914 

Sevin,  H.  I  Abp.  Lyons French 63 1914 

Tontl,  Gnlllo Nuncio  at  Lisbon 1918 

Vico,  A Italian.... 68....  1911 

Von  Bettlnger,  F....Abp.  Munich German... .66. ...1914 

Voa  Hartmann,  F..Abp.  Cologne.. ......German. ..64.. ..1914 

DEACONS. 

Gasqnet,  Aidan Pres.  Vulgate  Com. English. ...69  ...1914 

Guistinl,  F Italian 62. ...1914 

Lega,  M ...Italian 65 1914 

VanEossum,  W Dutch 61 1911 


t  Retired. 

The  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  Is  the  Rev.  Father  Ledochowsky,- elected  February  11,  1915,  known  as  the  "Black  Pope." 


BISHOPS    OF    PROTESTANT    CHURCHES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

BISHOPS  OP  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL   CHURCH  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  ELSEW^HERE. 


IHocese.  Cons. 

Alabama— Charles  MInnegcrode  Beckwith,  Selma 1902 

Alaska Peter  Trimble  Rowe  (missionary),  Seattle,  Wash.  18a5 

Arizona-Julius  W.  Atwood  (miss.).  Phoenix 1911 

Arkansas— Jauies  R.  Winchestei,  Little  Rock 1911 

California— Williain  Ford  Nichols,  S;iii  Francisco 1890 

"  Sacramento:   W.  H.  Moieland 1899 

**  San  Joaquin:  Louis  C.  Sanfoid  (miss.),  Fresno  1911 

*'  Los  Augelesl  Joseph  H.  Johnson,  Pasadena....   1896 

Colorado^ •• ;"',": V    *•'• 

"         Western:    Benjamin    Brewster    (missionary), 

Glenwood  Springs 1909 

Connectlcnt— Clmiincey  B.  Brewster,  Hartford 1897 

"  E.  C.  Achesou,  Suffragan,  Fargo 1915 

Dakota,N J.  Pontz  Tyler  (miss.) 1914 

S.  — 

Delawaie— Frederick  J.  Kinsman,  Wilmington 1903 

District  of  Columbia— Wasliiogton:  Alfred  Harding 1909 

Florida Edwin  Gardner  Weed,  Jacksonville 1886 

"         Southern:  Cameron  Munn  (miss.),  Orlando 1901 

Georgia— Frederick  F.  Reese,  Savannah 1908 

"         Atlanta:  C.Kiuloch  Nelson 1892 

Idaho— James  B.  Funsteu  (missiou.iry),  Boise 1899 

Illinois-Cbicngo:  Ch.ii les  Palmeiston  Anderson 1900 

"        Qiiiiicy:    M.  Edward  Fawcett 1904 

"        Spiiiigtield:  Edward  W.Osborne 1904 

lndian.i— liiJiana|iolis  :  Joseph  M.  Fiancis 1899 

Michigan  City:  Jolm  H.  While 189a 

Iowa — Theodore  N.Moriisou,  Davenport 1899 

"        Harry  S.  Longley,  Suffragan,  Des  Moines ....    1912 

Kansas— Fiank  B.  Millspangli,  Topel<a ;•,••••. 'Ill 

"       Sniina:  Sheldon  Munson  Griswold  (miss.) 1903 

Kentucky— Charles  Edward  Woodcock,  Louisville 1905 

"  Lexington  :  Lewis  W.  Burton  l''9o 

Louisiana — Davis  Sespums,  New  Orleans 1891 

M.-^ine — •  • •••■ 

Maiyland— John  G.  Murray,  Baltimore J|J» 

"  Easton:  William  Forbes  Adams l'"" 

Massachusetts — William  Lawrence,  Boston ...  1893 

"  Western  :  Thomas  F.Davies,  Springfield    1911 

"  Samuel  G.B.abcock,  Suffragan,  Boston 1913 

Michigan— Charles  David  Williams,  Detioit 1906 

••  Marquette:  Gershom  M.  Williams 1896 

"  Westein:  John   N.  McCormIck,  Grand  Rapids.  1906 

Miuiiesota — Samuel  C.  Edsall,  Minneapolis 1899 

"  Flank  A.  McEl wain.  Suffragan,  Faribault....  1912 

"  Diilnth:  James  D.  Morrison 1897 

Mississippi — Theodore  D.  Brattou,  Jackson 1903 

Missoun— Daniel  SvlvesterTiittle,  St.  Louis 1867 

"  F.  F.Johnson,  Coadjutoi,  St.  Louis 1905 

"         West:  Sidney  C.  Partridge,  Kansas  City...'....  1900 

Montana — Leigh  R.  Bi  ewer,  Helena 1880 

"         WillinmF.Faber,  Coadjutor,  Helena 1914 

Nebiaska — Arthur  L.  Williams,  Omaha 1899 

"     'tWeslein:  George  A.  Beecher,  Hastings 1910 

Nevada — George  C.  Hunting  1914 

New  Hampshire — Edward  ^f.  Parker,  Concord 1906 

New  Me.Tico — Frederick  B.  Howden  (miss.),  Albuquerque.  1914 

New  Jersey — Paul  Matthews,  Trenton 1915 

•*  Newark:  Edwin  S.  Lines 1903 

"  Wilson  R.  Stearlev,  Suffragan 1915 

New  York— David  H.  Greer,  New  York  Clly 1904 

"            Ch.irle3  S.  Burch,  Suffragan,  New  York  City..  1911 
"  Central:   Charles  Tyler  Olmsted,  Utlca 1901 


Diocese.  Cons, 

New  York— Charles  Flske,  Coadjutor 1915 

*'  Western:  William  D.  Walker,  Buffalo 1883 

"  Albany:  Richard  H.Nelson 1902 

"  Long  Island  :  Frederick  Bnigess,  Garden  City.  1903 

North  Carolina— Joseph  Blouut  Cheshire,  Rnleign 1894 

"  E.Carolina:  Thomas  C.Darst,Wilmington.  19IS 

"  Asheville:  J.  M.  Horner  (missionary) 1898 

Ohio — William  Andrew  Leonard,  Cleveland 1889 

"      Fiank  Da  Moulin,  Coadjutoi,  Toledo 1914 

"      Southern  :  Boyd  Vincent,  Ciucinnatl.. 1889 

"      Theodore  I.  Reese.  Coadjutor,  Columbus 191S 

Oklahoma— Francis  K.  Biooke  ^miss.),  Guthrie 1893 

"  £.ast:  Theodore  P.  Tnurston  (miss.),  Mnskogee  1911 

Oregon— Walter  Taylor  Snmuei,  Portland 1916 

"         Eastern:  Robeit  L.  Paddock  (ml&s.),  BakerCity  1907 

Pennsylvania — Philip  Mercer  Rhinelandei,  Philadelphia..  1911 

•'  Thos.  J.  Garland,  Coadjutor,  Philadelphia.  1911 

"  Pittsburgh:    CortlaudtWhiU'hend 1882 

"  Bethlehem:  Elhelbert  Talbot,  So.  Belhlehem  188T 

"  Harrisburg  :  James  H.  Darlington 1905 

"  Erie:  Rogers  Israel 1910 

Rhode  Island— James  De  Vi.  Perry,  Jr.,  Providence 1911 

South  Carolina— W.  A.  Guerry,  Charleston 1907 

Tennessee — Thomas  F.  Gailor,  Memphis 1893 

Texas — George  Het  bert  Kinsolvtng,  Austin 1892 

"        Dallas:    Alex.  C.  Garrett 1874 

"        West:  James  3.  Johnston,  Kerrvllle 1888 

'•        William  T.  Capers,  Coadjutor,  San  Antonio 1914 

"       Noith:  Edward  A.  Temple  (miss.),  Amailllo 1910 

Utah— Paul  Jones  (missionary).  Salt  Lake  City 1914 

Vermont— Arthur  C.  A.  Hall,  Burlington 1894 

"         George  Y.  Bliss,  Coadjutor,  Burlington 191S 

Virginia Robert   A.  Gibson, Richmond 1897 

"        WilUnm  C.  Brown,  Coadjutor  1914 

"        Southein:    Alfted  M.   Randolph,  Norfolk 1883 

"  "        B.  D.  Tucker,  Coadjutoi,  Lynchburg.    1906 

WestVlrginIa— George  William  Peteiklii,  Parkeisbmg 1878 

"  W.  L.Gravatt,    Coadjutoi,  Chnilestown....  J899 

Wisconsin— Milwaukee:    William  Walter  Webb 1906 

"  Fond  du  Lac:  BegfiialdH.Weller. 1900 

Washington— Olympia:  Fred.  W.  Keator,  Tacoma 1902 

"  — Spokane:  Herman  Page 1915 

Wvoming— Nathaniel  S.  Thomas    (missionary),  Cheyenne..  1909 

Africa— Liberia:  S.  D.  Ferguson    <niiss.).  Monrovia, 1885 

Brazil— Luclen  L.  Kinsolving  (  miss.),  Rio  Giaiide  do  Sul.  1899 

China— Shanghai  :  Frederick  R.  Ginves  (inlssionaiy) 1893 

"        Hankow:  Logan  H.  Roots  (mlssionaiy) 1904 

"        Anking:  D.    Trumbull  Huntington 1919 

Cuba — Hiram  B.  Hulse  (missionary). ••••.. .>.....  1915 

Japan — Tokio:  John  McKiin  (missionary) 1904 

"         Kioto:    Henry  St.    G.Tucker  (missionary) 1912 

Hawaiian  Islands— Honolulu  :   Henry  B.  Restarick  (miss.)  1902 

Mexico:  Henry  D.  Aves  (missionary) 1904 

Philippine  Islands— Charles  H.  Brent  (miss.),  Manila....  1901 

Porto  Rico — Chas.  B.  Colmore  (miss,),  San  Juan 1913 

Anson  R.  Graves,  late  Bishop  of  Kearnev,  Coronndo,  Cal.  1890 
Arthurs.  Lloyd, President  Board  of  Mi88ions,N.Y.CIty...  1909 
William  M.Brown,  late  Bishop  of  Arkansas,  Galion,0.,,  1897 
James  H.  VanBuren,  late  Bishop  Porto  Rlco,Indlan»polis.  1909 

William  C.  Gray,  Nashville,  Tenn 1899 

Lemuel  H.  Wells,  Tacoma.  Wash , 1899 

Albion  W.  Knight,  late  Bishop  of  Caba,  Seiraaee,  Tenn.. .  1904 
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BISHOPS  OP  PROTESTANT    CHURCHES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— Con/wMed. 


BISHOPS  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

Residence.  Elected. 


John  H.  Vincent Chicago,  111 1888 

James  M.  Thoburn Miss.  Bis.,  Meadvllle,Pa 1888 

EarlCranston Washington,  D.  C 1896 

Joseph  C.  Hartzell Mlss.Bis.,NewYork  City.N.Y.  I8i»« 

David  H.  Moore Indianapolis,  lud 1900 

John  W.  Hamilton Boston,  Ma-sa 1900 

Frank  W.  Warne Miss.  Bis.,  LucIidow,  India  .  1904 

Joseph  F.  Berry Philadelphia,  Pa 1904 

William  F.  McDowell Chicago,  Ul 1904 

James  W.  Bashford Peklng.China 1904 

William  Buit Buffalo,  N.  Y 1904 

Luther  B.Wilson New  Yoik  City,  N.  Y 1904 

ThomasB.  Neely Philadelphia,  Pa 1904 

Isaiah  B.  Scott Miss.  Bis.,  Afr.  (Monrovia)...  19U4 

John  E.  Robinson Miss.  Bis.,  Bombay,  India...  1904 

Merriman  C.  Harris Miss.  Bis.,  Seoul,  Korea 1904 


Resldetice. 

William  F.  Anderson Cincinnati,  Ohio 

John  L.  Nnelsen Zurich,  Switzerland., 

William  A.  Qaayle St.  Paul,  Minn 

Wilson  S.  Lewis Foochow,  China 

Edwin  H.  Hughes San  Francisco,  Cal... 

Frank  M.  Bristol  Omaha,  Neb.. 


Elected. 

1908 

1908 

1908 

J908 
1908 
1908 


Homer  C.  Stuntz • Argentina,  8.  America,. 191i 

Theodores.  Heuderson Chattanooga,  Tenu 1914 

William  O.  Shepard Kansas  City,  Kan 191!» 

Naphtall  Luccock Helena,  Mont 1912 

Francis  J.  McConnell Denver,  Col 1912 

Frederick  D.  Leete. Atlanta,  Ga 1912 

Richard  J.  Cooke Portland,  Ore 1912 

Wilber  F.  Thirkleld New  Orleans,  La 1912 

John  W,  Robinson Miss.  Bis.,  Bombay,  India....  1912 

William  P.  Eveland Miss.  Bis.,  Mauila,  P.  1 1912 


BISHOPS  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  SOUTH. 


Alpheus  W.  Wilson Baltimore,  Md 1882 

E.K.Hendrlr Kansas  City,  Mo 1886 

J.S.  Key Sherman,  Tei 1886 

W.A.Candler Atlanta,  Ga ISdS 

H.C.Morrison, Birmingham,  Ala 1898 

E.  E.  Hoss Muskogee,  Okla 1902 

James  Atkins Waynesville,  N.  C 1906 


Collins  Denny Richmond,  Va 1910 

W.B.  Mnrrah Jackson,  Miss 1910 

John  C.  Kilgo Durham,  N.  C 1910 

Walter  It.  Lambnth Nashville,  Tenn 1910 

R.  O.  Wateihonse Los  Angeles,  Cal 1910 

F.  D.  Mouzon San  Antonio,  Tex 1910 

James  H.  McCoy Birmingham,  Ala 1910 


The  next  general  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  will  be  held  May,  1918,  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 
BISHOPS  OF    THE    AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL    CHURCH. 


C.T.  ShaSfei,  Chicago,  III 1900 

C.S.Smith,  Detroit,  Mich 1900 

L.J.CoppIn,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1900 

H.P.  Parks,  Chicago,  III 1904 

J.Albert  Jolinson,  Capetown,  S,  A 1904 

W.  H.  Heard,  Freetown,  8.  A 1904 

J.S.  Flipper,  Atlanta,  Ga 1908 


H.M.  Turner,  Atlanta,  Ga 1880 

John  Hurst,  Baltimore,  M.I 1912 

B.T.  Tanner.  Philadelphia,  Pa 1888 

B.  F.  Lee,  Wilberfoice,  Ohio 1892 

Wm.  D.  Chappelle,  Columbia,  S.  C 1912 

Joshua  H.  Jones,  Wllberforce,  Ohio. 1912 

Evans  Tyree,  Nashville,  Tenu 1900 

James  M.  Connor,  Little  Rock,  Ark 1912 

The  Bishops  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zlon  Church  are  J.  W.  Hocl,  Fayetteville.N.C,  C.  R.  Harris,  Salisbury, 
N.  C;  Alexander  Walters,  New  York  City;  G.  W.  Clinton,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  J.  W.  Alstork,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  J.  S.Caldwell, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  G.  L.  Blackwell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  A.  J.  Warner,  Chailotte,  N.  C. 

The  Bishops  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  are  L.  H.  Holaey,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Isaac  Lane,  Jackson,  Tenn.;  R.  8. 
Williams,  Augusta  Ga.;  Ellas  Cottrell,  Holly  Springs,  Miss.;  C.  U.  Phillips,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  M.  J.  Jamison,  Leigh,  Tex,; 
B.  A.  Carter,  Atlanta,  Ga.:  N.  C.  Cleaves,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

BISHOPS  OF  THE  REFORMED  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

Charles  Edward  Cheney Chicago,  HI.   I  Willard  Brewing .Toronto,  Can. 

Samuel  Fallows Chicago,  III.    I  Arthur  L.  Pengelley Charleston,  8.  C. 

Bobert  L.  Rudolph New  Yoik  City.) 


Archbishop  PlatoB  Rozhdestvensky  of  North  America,  and   Bishop  Innocent,  of  Alaska,  represent  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church,  aud  Arckimandrlte  Raphael,  New  York,  the  Sjrian  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL    STATISTICS    OF    ALL    COUNTRIES. 

Thb    following   statistics   of    Sunday-Schools  were  compiled  for  the  World's  Seventh  Sunday-School  Convention,  Zurich, 
Switzerland,    1913: 


Countries. 


Eukopk: 

Austria 

Belgium 

British  Isles..  .. 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Finland 

France. ........ 

Germany 

Greece . 

Hungary 

Italv 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland.,.,., 
Malaysia: 

Frillippines 

Dutch  E.  Inilies. 
Asia: 

Persia 

Ceylon 

India 

Korea 


Sunday- 
Schools. 

Teachers. 

307 

167 

145 

542 

60,100 

725,119 

57 

100 

1,376 

8,250 

8,351 

16,443 

1,900 

7,000 

9,000 

30,000 

6 

8 

448 

1,034 

389 

1,112 

2,060 

5,140 

1,475 

7,145 

29 

107 

896 

5,814 

94 

210 

6,962 

24,288 

1,762 

7,490 

700 

1,500 

22 

175 

78 

339 

423 

947 

14,203 

27,367 

2,859 

6,434 

Scholars. 


8,681 

7,209 

7,688,951 

2,536 

92,2(10 

173,486 

67,000 

950,000 

200 

12,953 

15,935 

209,000 

127,720 

2,048 

64,4411 

6,600 

320,676 

122,567 

34,600 
24,029 

i,399 

1 6,294 

538,350 

137, 61( 


COUNTBIBS. 


Formosa 

Slam 

China . 

Japan 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Africa 

North  America: 

Alaska 

United  States 

Canada........ 

Labrador 

Newfoundland..,......, 

West  Indies 

Central  America 

Mexico 

South  America 

Oceania: 

Australia 

Bism-irck  Archipel.-tgo.. 

Fiji  Islands 

Hawaiian  Islands 

New   Hebrides 

New  Guinea 

New  Zealand 

Other  Islands 


The  World 310,057 


Sunday- 
Schools. 

Teachers. 

Scholars. 

117 

199 

2,049 

22 

46 

862 

2,103 

6,641 

90,568 

3,684 

6,828 

2«o,on 

480 

1,600 

43,816 

11,496 

36,836 

678,298 

60 

196 

2,222 

154,2S1 

1,620,379 

13,732,841 

10,642 

85,046 

853,065 

12 

60 

450 

629 

3,262 

35,263 

2,191 

12,447 

169,843 

102 

462 

6,882 

460 

1,864 

19,613 

1,346 

3,789 

61,010 

7,752 

52,641 

668,614 

191 

359 

5,94S 

1,021 

2,349 

22,176 

207 

780 

11,321 

180 

404 

3,509 

178 

305 

9,387 

1.706 

10,428 

120,961) 

707 

2.010 

30,911 

2,669,630  27,346,407 


The  total  number  of  teachers  and  scholars  in  the  world,  according  to  this  report,  was  30,016,037.  The  table  does  not  include 
the  schools  of  the  Roman  Catholic  .and  Nnn-Evangelical  Protestant  chuiches.  The  next  World's  Convention  will  be  held  In 
Toklo,  Japan.  Aaoi.iing  to  Joseph  H.  Meier,  editor  of  Kenedy's  Official  Catholic  Directory,  ttiere  are  10,875  Catholic 
Sunday-Schools  atlende.i  by  2,850,000  Catholic  children  m  the  United  States.  No  official  Sunday-School  figures  are  gathered 
by  the  Church  authorities. 
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PRESBYTERIAN    ASSEMBLIES. 

OFFICERS    OF    THE    LAST    GENERAL   ASSEMBLY    OF    THE    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH   iN 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Moderator — Rev.  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  D.  D.,  'Pt\acG-\  Staled  Clerk — Rev.  W.H.Roberts,  D.  t).,  LL.D.,  1319 
ton,  N.J.  I      Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TRUSTEES. 

President — Mr.    Geo.    Stevenson,   Philadelphia,   Pa.  |  Treasurer — Philadelphia  Trust  Co. 

AGENCIES   OP   THE    CHURCH. 

The  following  may  be  addressed  at  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  viz.:  The  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions, the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  Board  of  Church  Erection,  and  the  College  Board. 

The  following  are  located  at  1319  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  viz  :  The  Trustees  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath -School  Work,  and  the  Board 
of  Ministerial  Relief  and  Sustentatlon. 

The  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedraen  is  located  at  Bessemer  Building,  Sixth  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  the  Temperance  Board  at  First  National  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Church  magazine.  The  Assembly  Herald,  has  its  otBce  at  1328  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OFFICERS   OF   THE    LAST    GENERAL    ASSEMBLY    OF    THE    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH    IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES.* 

Moderator — Rev.  W.  McF.  Alexander,  D.  D.,  New  I  Stated  Clerk — Rev.  Thomas  H.  Law,  D.  D.,  Spartan- 
Orleans,  La.  I      burg,  S.  C. 

TRUSTEES. 

President — George  E.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  I  Secretary  and  Treasurer — John  R.  Pharr,  Esa  .  Char- 

I      lotte,  N.  C. 

SECRETARIES. 


Foreign  Missions — Rev.  Egbert  W.  Smith,   D.  D., 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Home  Missions — Rev.  S.  L.  Morris,  D.  D.,  Atlanta, 

Ga. 


♦Commonly  known  as  the  Presbyterian  Church,  South. 


Publication — R.  E.  Magill,  Esq.,  Rlchniond,  Va. 
Christian  Education  and  Ministerial  Relief — Rev.  H. 

H.  Sweets,  D.  D.,  122  Fourth  Avenue,  Louisville, 

Ky. 


ALLIANCE    OF    THE    REFORMED    CHURCHES 

THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD  HOLDING  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  SYSTEM. 
Tnis  organization  represents  nine  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
constituency  of  6,500,000;  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  with  a  constituency  of  600,000,  and  more 
than  80  different  denominations  on  the  five  continents  other  than  North  America,  with  a  constituency  of  at 
least  30,000,000  persons,  not  counting  10,000,000  of  the  Reformed  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  American 
Secretary  is  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  LL.  D  ,  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  organizations  In  the  United  States.  Canada,  and  Mexico  which  are  members  of  the  alliance: 

PRESBYTERIAN        CffURCH       IN        THE        UNITED       STATES        OF        AMERICA,        COMMONLY        KNOWN        A3       THE 

PRESBYTERIAN       CHURCH,      NORTH. 

Staled  Clerk — Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1319  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Next  meeting  of  General  Assembly,  Atlantic  City,  N  J.,  May  18,  1916.      (Communicants,  1,513,240  ) 

PRESBYTERIAN       CHURCH       IN     THE     UNITED       STATES,         COMMONLY       KNOWN       AS       THE         PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCH,      SOUTH. 

Stated  Clerk — Rev.  Thomas  H.  Law,  D.  D.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Next  meeting  of  General  Assembly,  Orlando,  Fla.,  May  18,  1916.    (Communicants,  332,339.) 

UNITED    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH    OF    NORTH     AMERICA. 

Staled  Clerk — Rev.  D.  F.  McGill,  D.  D.,  224  Ridge  Avenue,  Ben  Avon.  Pa. 

Next  meeting  of  General  Assembly,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  24,  1916.     (Communicants,  198,570.) 

REFORMED     (DUTCH)     CHURCH     JN    AMERICA. 

Stated  Clerk — Rev.  Henry  Lockwood,  East  Millstone,  N  J. 

Next  meeting  of  General  Synod,  Holland,  Mich.,  June  1  or  8,  1916.    (Communicants,  127,149.) 

REFORMED     (GERMAN)     CHURCH     IN    THE     UNITED    STATES. 

Acting  Stated  Clerk — Rev.  J.  Rauch  Stein,  359  Broad  Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Next  meeting  of  the  General  Synod,  Dayton,  Ohio,  May  1(5,  1917.     (Communicants,  314,645.) 

REFORMED    PRESBYTERIAN     CHURCH,     GENERAL  SYNOD. 

Stated  Clerk — Rev.  J   L.  Chesnut,  Coultervllle,  III.      (Communicants,  3,000) 
Next  meeting  of  the  General  Synod,  Cedarvllle,  Ohio,  May  17,  1916. 

SYNOD,     CHRISTIAN    REFORMED     CHURCH     IN    NORTH    AMERICA. 

Stated  Clerk — Rev.  Henry  Beets,  LL.  D  ,  2050  Francis  Avenue  S.  E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Next  meeting  of  Synod,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich  ,  June  21,  1916     (Communicants,  34,648.) 

ASSOCIATE    REFORMED     PRESBYTERIAN    SYNOD. 

Stated  Clerk — Rev.  A.  S.  Rogers.  D.  D.,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Next  meeting  of  Synod,  November,  1916  (place  not  determined  on  when  Almanac  went  to  press). 
(Communicants,   12,509.) 

SYNOD    OP     THE     REFORMED     PRESBYTERIAN    CHTTRCH     OF    NORTH    AMERICA. 

Stated  Clerk — Mr.  James  S.  Tlbby,  408  Penn  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Next  mejtlng  of  the  Synod,  Chicago,  111.,  June  7,  1916.     (Communicants,  9,452.) 

WELSH     PRESBYTERIAN     CHURCH. 

Stated  Clerk — Rev.  W.  Owen  Williams,  Granville.  N.  Y. 
„  Next  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  Lake  Crystal,  Minn.,  September,  1916.       (Communicants. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  CANADA. 

Stated  Clerk — Rev.  Malcolm  MacgillivTay,  D.  D.,  Kingston,  Canada. 

Next  meeting  of  General  Assembly,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  June  7,  1916.     (Communicants,  325,811.) 

PRESBYTERIAN     CHURCH     OF    MEXICO.     GENERAL    SYNOD. 

Staled  Clerk — Rev.  William  Wallace,  Saltlllo,  Mexico 

Next  meeting  of  the  Synod,  July,  1916  (place  unt  fixed  when  ALilANlc  was  printed).     (Communicants, 
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Heligious  /Societies. 


Seventh-Day  Adventlsts — The  following  state- 
ment has  been  prepared  by  H.  K.  Rogers,  Statistical 
Secretary  of  the  General  Conference: 

The  doctrine  of  the  second  coining  of  Christ  was 
preached  extensively  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
during  1840-1844,  and  found  adherents  in  many  de- 
nominations. The  circulation  of  books  and  Journals 
on  this  question  deepened  the  interest,  and  this  study 
and  agitation  brought  about  the  formation  of  a  move- 
ment which  assumed  definite  form  in  1846  in  the 
New  England  States  and  was  later  organized  as  the 
Seventh-Day  Adventlst  denomination.  The  chief 
tenets  of  this  body  are  a. belief  in  the  literal,  personal 
second  appearance  of  Christ,  yet  without  ever  setting 
a  time  for  that  event,  and  the  observance  of  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  dead  sleep  until  Christ's  second  com- 
ing; that  the  righteous  dead  are  then  raised  to  life, 
and  that  the  living  righteous  are  made  Immortal. 
Their  total  communicants  throughout  the  world  Is 
125,844.  They  have  128  organized  conferences.  106 
mission  fields,  3,702  churches,  67  advanced  educa- 
tional institutions,  611  primary  schools;  total  en- 
rolment, 19,700. 

Beginning  In  1894,  active  work  was  begun  in  non- 
Chrlstlan  lands,  and  has  been  continued  until  the 
present,  so  that  a  segregation  of  the  work  conducted 
In  non-Christian  and  non-Protestant  lands,  from  the 
foregoing  figures.  Indicates  the  following:  Mission 
work  is  carried  forward  In  67  countries,  with  a  total 
force  of  1,706.  There  are  710  churches,  23,000  ad- 
herents, 10,000  pupils  in  210  schools  taught  by  375 
foreign  and  native  teachers. 

Headquarters,  Takoma  Park,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Latter  Day  Saints'  Reorganized  Church — 
The  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 
Day  Saints  Is  a  separate  body,  having  its  head- 
quarters at  Lamonl,  la.  Its  membership  now 
numbers  73,899.  It  has  about  1,000  active  ministers 
in  the  field,  33,062  Sunday-school  members  and  637 
Sunday  schools.  It  claims  to  be  the  church  In  suc- 
cession to  the  one  founded  by  Joseph  Smith  in  1830. 
It  was  reorganized  in  1852,  and  is  presided  over  by 
Frederick  M.  Smith,  of  Independence,  Mo.,  grandson 
of  the  Prophet.  Presiding  Bishop — Edmund  L-. 
Kelley,  Independence,  Mo  General  Church  Secre- 
tary— Richard  S  Salyards,  Lamonl.  la.  The  only 
ch\irch  of  this  denomination  in  New  York  City  is  at 
Park  Place  and  Schenectady  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.  Pastor — E  B.  Hull,  1339  Prospect  Place,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Missionary  Education  Movement — Chairman — 
Fred  P.  Haggard.  Vice-chairman — Samuel  Thome, 
Jr  Recordino  Secretary — F.  C.  Stephenson.  General 
Secretary — Harry  W.  Hicks.  Treasurer — James  S. 
Cushman.  Headquarters,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor— Presiderd — Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.  D. 
General  SfcreMrj/— William  Shaw,  LL.  D. 

Each  society  Is  in  some  local  church,  and  In  no 
sense  outside.  It  exists  simply  to  make  the  young 
people  loyal  and  efficient  members  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  It  Is  the  church  training  the  young  Its 
motto  is,  "For  Christ  and  the  Church."  In  July, 
1915,  there  were  more  than  77,000  societies,  with  a 
membership  of  about  4,000,000.  chiefly  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  In  Australia,  Great  Britain, 
China,  India,  Japan,  and  in  all  missionary  lands.  It 
is  found  in  about  the  same  proportions  in  all  the  great 
evangelical  denominations  and  in  all  their  sub- 
divisions. Headquarters,  Christian  Endeavor  House, 
31  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston.  Mass 

American  Sunday-School  Union — The  First 
Day  Society,  founded  in  Philadelphia  In  1791,  still 
active,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Philadelphia  Sun- 
day and  Adult  School  Union  In  1817,  which,  uniting 
with  other  similar  societies,  was  changed  In  name  to 
the  American  Sunday-School  Union  in  1824.  Its 
object  Is  twofold:  To  establish  and  maintain  Sunday- 
schools;  to  publish  and  circulate  moral  and  religious 
publications.  It  is  a  voluntary  union  of  Christians  of 
different  denominations  to  teach  the  truths  of  oiu- 
common  Christianity  as  they  are  taught  in  the  Bible. 

Its  great  field  Is  the  rural  districts.  The  Philadel- 
phia Union  began  with  one  Juvenile  book  In  1817,  and 
one  missionary  In  1821  The  American  Sunday- 
School  Union  now  Issues  a  thousand  works  and  nine 
periodicals.  In  ninety  years  It  has  circulated  $12,- 
000,000  to  $15,000,000  worth  of  Bibles,  testaments, 
and  religious  works.  In  ten  years  it  founded  24,614 
Sunday  schools,  with  943,930  members;  resulting  In 


97,076  hopeful  conversions  and  914  churches.  In 
ninety  years  the  union  founded  127,720  Sunday 
schools,  with  6,677,970  members.  It  employs 
Sunday  school  missionaries,  who  have  organized  an 
average  of  four  new  Sunday  schools  for  each  day  of 
the  last  ninety  years.  Its  benevolent  work  costs 
$250,000  yearly.  Officers:  President — Martin  L. 
Finckel.  Vice-Presidents — Richard  Ashhurst,  Clark- 
son  Clothier,  James  F.  Stone,  M.  D.  Recording 
Secretary — William  H.  Hirst.  Treasurer — John  E. 
Stevenson.  Headquarters,  1816  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union — The  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  organized  In 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1874,  and  Is  the  sober  second 
thought  of  the  great  woman's  crusade.  It  is  now  regu- 
larly organized  In  every  State  of  the  Union 

There  are  about  12,000  local  unions,  with  a  mem- 
bership and  following,  including  the  children's  so- 
cieties, of  about  half  a  million.  The  W.  C,  T.  U.  has 
forty  distinct  departments  pf  work,  presided  over  by 
as  many  women  experts.  In  the  National  and 
In  nearly  every  State  organization.  All  the  States 
have  laws  requiring  the  study  of  scientific  temper- 
ance in  the  puDllc  schools,  and  all  these  laws  were  se- 
cured by  the  W.  C  T.  U.;  also  the  laws  forbidding  the 
sale  of  tobacco  to  minors.  The  first  police  matrons 
and  most  industrial  homes  for  girls  were  secured 
through  the  efforts  of  this  society,  as  were  the  refuges 
for  erring  women. 

The  World's  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  founded  by  Frances 
E.  Willard  In  1883,  and  has  auxiliaries  In  more  than 
fifty  countries  and  provinces.  The  white  ribbon  Is 
the  badge  of  all  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  members,  and  is  now 
a  familiar  emblem  in  every  civilized  country. 

The  headquarters  of  the  National  organization  Is 
The  WlUard,  Rest  Cottage,  Evanston,  111.  The 
following  are  the  officers:  President — Miss  Anna  A. 
Gordon,  Evanston,  111.  Corresponding  Secretary — 
Mrs  Frances  P.  Parks,  Evanston,  111.  Treasurer — 
Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Munns,  Evanston,  111. 

The  Vedanta  Society — The  Vedanta  Society  of 
New  York  was  established  In  1894  by  Swaml  Vlve- 
kananda  of  India  and  was  regularly  Incorporated  In 
1898  by  Swaml  Abhedananda.  The  object  of  the 
society  Is  to  explain  through  logic  and  reason  the 
spiritual  laws  that  govern  our  lives;  to  show  that  the 
True  Religion  of  the  Soul  is  not  antagonistic  to,  but 
in  harmony  with,  philosophy  and  science;  to  establish 
that  Universal  Religion  which  underlies  all  the  vari- 
ous sects  and  creeds  of  special  religions;  to  propagate 
the  principles  taught  by  great  seers  of  Truth  and 
religious  leaders  of  different  countries;  and  to  help 
mankind  in  the  practical  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples In  their  spiritual,  moral,  intellectual  and 
physical  needs. 

The  present  headquarters  of  the  society,  with  Its 
Circulating  Library,  Reading  Room  and  Meditation 
Room.  Is  at  236  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City. 

The  officers  of  the  society  are:  President — -W.  N. 
Goodyear  Vice-President — M.  Kreedop.  Secretary 
— Mrs.  M.  Storey  Williams.  Treasurer — A.  U.  Tread- 
well. 

The  society  has  a  large  publishing  department  and 
Issues  a  catalogue  containing  nearly  forty  titles  of 
works  on  the  Philosophy  and  Religion  of  Vedanta. 
Within  the  last  five  years  it  has  sent  out  from  Its 
headquarters  39,876  books  and  pamphlets  written  by 
Swamls  of  India  There  are  also  centres  in  Pitts- 
burgh, San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  Washington, 
D  C.,  besides  a  Peace  Retreat  In  the  mountains  of 
Santa  Clara  County,  Cal.  These  organizations  in 
American  are  affiliated  with  hundreds  of  Vedanta 
Societies  throughout  India  and  Ceylon 

The  Daughters  of  the  King — The  Order  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  King  was  organized  on  Easter 
evening,  1885.  It  is  desired  by  Its  promoters  that  a 
careful  distinction  shall  be  made  between  the 
Daughters  of  the  King  and  the  King's  Daughters. 
This  Is  the  older  organization,  and  differs  from  the 
King's  Daughters  in  many  important  particulars  In 
the  first  place.  It  is  an  order,  and  is  distinctively 
Episcopal.  Its  work  Is  definite,  and  Is  "for  the  spread 
of  Christ's  kingdom  among  women,"  and  the  "active 
support  of  the  rector's  plans  In  the  parish  in  which  the 
particular  chapter  may  be  located."  Its  emblem  Is 
a  cross  of  sliver,  a  Greek  cross  fleury,  and  Its  motto 
Is  "Magnanlmeter  Crucem  Sustlne"  and  its  watch- 
word "For  His  Sake."  Its  colors  are  white  and  blue — 
white,  the  old  royal  color  of  Israel,  and  blue,  the  color 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  "blessed  daughter  of  Israel's 
King,  the  Mother  of  the  King  of  Kings."     Its  Con- 
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fltltutlon  Is  framed,  as  far  as  possible,  In  the  terms  of 
that  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  the  work  of 
the  two  organizations  being  similar.  The  ofBcers  of 
the  Council  are:  President — Mrs.  Adam  Denmead, 
Baltimore,  Md  Treasurer- — Mrs.  Charles  H.  Arndt, 
Gerraantown,  Pa.  General  Secretary — Emma  E. 
Behlendorfl  Office  of  the  Council,  Church  Missions 
House,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

United  Brethren  Christian  Endeavor  Union — 
The  union  was  organized  June  5,  1890.  It  Is  a  union 
of  all  forms  of  young  people's  societies  within  the 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren  In  Christ.  There  are 
now  2,301  socl:;tiea,  with  93,988  members.  Each 
conference  is  called  a  Branch  and  holds  annual  con- 
ventions, when  a  review  of  the  year's  work  is  made 
and  new  plans  formed.  The  Watchword  is  the  organ 
of  the  union.  Rev  H  F.  Shupe,  D.  D.,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  is  editor.  The  General  Secretary,  Rev.  O.  T. 
Deever,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Is  elected  by  the  General 
Conference  to  serve  for  the  Quadrennium.  The  work 
is  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Control.  Rev. 
J.  G.  Huber,  D.  D  ,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  Chairman  of 
the  Board  and  also  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Young  People's  Department,  which  has 
supervision  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  work  of  the 
denomination. 

Christian  Science — ^The  Christian  Science  Com- 
mittee on  Publication  contributes  the  following 
statement : 

Christian  Science  is  a  religion  based  on  the  Bible, 
which  was  founded  by  Mary  Baker  Eddy  In  1866. 
Her  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  she 
named  Christian  Science,  Is  set  forth  In  a  book  en- 
titled "Science  and  Health,  with  Key  to  the  Scrip- 
tures," first  published  in  1875.  Since  then  It  has  been 
often  reprinted,  with  occasional  revisions  of  Its  word- 
ing, before  her  decease  Other  worlds  by  the  same 
author  are  "People's  Idea  of  God"  (1886),  "Christian 
Healing"  (1886),  "Unity  of  Good"  (1887).  "Retro- 
spection and  Introspection"  (1891).  "Rudlmental 
Divine  Science"  (1891),  "No  and  Yes"  (1891), 
"Church  Manual"  (1895),  "Miscellaneous  Writings" 
(1896).  "Christ  and  Christmas"  (1897),  "Christian 
Science  Versus  Pantheism"  (1898),  "Pulpit  and 
Press"  (1898),  "Messages  to  the  Mother  Church" 
(1900,  1901,  1902),  "The  First  Church  of  Christ. 
Scientist,  and  Miscellany"  (1913). 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  In  Boston, 
Mass.,  founded  in  1879,  and  known  as  "The  Mother 
Church,"  is  the  parent  organization  of  the  Christian 
Science  denomination.  Local  churches,  known  as 
branches  of  "The  Mother  Church."  are  situated  Ln 
towns  and  cities  throughout  the  world,  but  mainly 
in  countries  where  the  English  language  is  spolcen. 
"The  Mother  Church"  is  governed  by  a  board  of 
five  directors,  while  the  branch  churches  are  self- 
governed,  subject  only  to  a  limited  supervision  by 
"The  Mother  Church"  as  defined  in  the  Church 
Manual  At  present  the  number  of  local  organiza- 
tions is  1.566.  a  considerable  number  of  which  have 
beautiful  and  costly  church  edifices. 

In  the  Church  of  Christ.  Scientist,  the  place  of 
preaching  Is  taken  by  the  reading  of  a  "lesson- 
sermon"  composed  of  selections  from  the  Bible  and 
from  "Science  and  Health,  with  Key  to  the  Scrip- 
tures" by  Mrs  Eddy.  The  remainder  of  the  Sunday 
service  consists  of  hymns,  a  solo,  silent  prayer,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  a  responsive  reading  from  the 
Bible. 

The  Wednesday  night  meeting  includes  readings 
from  the  Bible  and  "Science  and  Health,  with  Key 
to  the  Scriptures,"  hymns,  silent  prayer,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  testimonies  of  Christian  Science  healing 
from  voluntary  speakers.  This  cliurch  now  claims  to 
be  attended  by  a  greater  percentage  of  men  than  Is 
apt  to  be  the  case  in  other  churches 

The  Christian  Science  Publisliing  Society,  under 
the  auspices  of  "The  Mother  Church."  issues  a 
quarterly  periodical  named  The  Christian  Science 
Quarterly  Bible  Lessons;  a  monthly  periodical.  The 
Christian  Science  Journal;  a  monthly.  Der  Herald  der 
Christian  Science;  a  weekly,  the  Christian  Science 
Sentinel,  and  a  daily.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
the  latter  being  a  dally  newspaper  of  general  circula- 
tion devoted  to  clean  iournalism,  but  including  in 
each  Issue  an  essay  or  article  on  Christian  Science. 
Christian  Scientists  are  unique  among  religionists 
by  reason  of  the  extent  to  which  they  rely  on  the 
practice  of  their  religion  for  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  disease.  For  this  they  assign  several  reasons. 
They  have  found  Christian  Science  most  effective 
and  reliable  lor  this  piirpose;  they  believe  It  to  be 


the  same  method  of  healing  that  was  used  and  taught 
by  Christ  Jesus;  they  expect  that  this  method  of  deal- 
ing with  evil,  as  it  becomes  better  known  and  more 
generally  practised,  will  abate  and  ultimately  abolish 
sin  and  mortality. 

In  this  way  the  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist.  Is  re- 
garded as  a  necessary  agency  in  the  restoration  of 
original  Christianity  and  the  realization  of  the  highest 
ideal  in  religious  hope  and  faith.  Headquarters,  52 
Vanderbilt  Avenue.  New  York  City 

The  Theosophlcal  Society— The  Theosophlcal 
Society  was  founded  In  New  York  City  on  Novem- 
ber 17.  1875.  by  Mme.  H.  P.  Blavatsky  and  Col. 
Henry  S.  Olcott.  but  its  headquarters  was  removed 
In  1879  to  Adyar,  Madras.  India,  where  the  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Annie  Besant.  resides.  Its  obiects  are 
tliree:  (a)  To  form  a  nucleus  of  the  universal  brother- 
hood of  humanity,  without  distinction  of  race, 
creed,  sex,  caste  or  color;  (6)  to  encourage  the  study 
of  comparative  religion,  philosophy  and  science; 
(c)  to  investigate  unexplained  laws  of  nature  and 
the  powers  latent  In  man.  It  has  now  twenty- three 
territorial  sections,  each  presided  over  by  a  General 
Secretary,  three  by  Presidential  Agents;  America, 
England  and  Wales,  India,  Scandinavia,  Hungary, 
France.  Italy,  Germany,  Australia,  Cuba,  Finland, 
Russia,  Bohemia,  South  Africa,  Scotland,  Switzer- 
land. Belgium.  Dutch  East  Indies.  Netherlands, 
Bxmna,  Austria,  Norway  and  New  Zealand. 
Three  non-sectlonalized  countries  with  Presidential 
Agents:  South  America.  Spain  and  Ireland.  Dur- 
ing the  39  years  of  Its  existence  it  has  chartered  over 
1,405  branches  The  membership  at  present  of  the 
Society  Is  approximately  30,000,  of  which  the  mem- 
bership Jn  the  American  section  Is  about  4.937; 
there  are  157  branches.  Although  there  Is  but 
one  dogma  in  the  society,  namely,  the  belief  In  the 
Universal  Brotherhood  of  Man.  yet  Reincarnation 
and  Karma  are  among  some  of  the  basic  stones  of 
the  Theosophlcal  system.  /National  President — 
A.  P.  Warrington.  Krotona.  Hollywood.  Los  Angeles, 
Cal..     contributes    the    above    statement. 

The  National  Spiritualists'  Association — Or- 
ganized September  28.  1893;  incorporated  November 
1.  1893.  at  Washington.  D.  C.  The  object  of  said 
association  shall  be  the  organization  of  the  various 
Spiritualist  societies  of  the  United  States  into  one 
general  association  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  aid 
and  co-operation  In  benevolent,  charitable,  educa- 
tional, literary,  musical.  scientifi6.  religious  and 
missionary  purposes  and  enterprises  germane  to 
the  phenomena,  science,  philosophy,  and  religion 
of    spiritualism. 

Active  working  local  societies,  1.000;  State  associ- 
ations, 22;  other  local  societies  meeting  at  Irregular 
intervals,  400;  public  meetings  not  organized  as 
societies,  500;  camp  meeting  associations,  32; 
academy  for  liberal  education.  1;  churches  and 
temples,  200;  membership  of  avowed  Spiritualists, 
600.000;  unidentified  with  organized  societies,  but 
believers  in  the  philosophy  and  phenomena  and 
frequent  attendants  at  public  services.  1.500.000 
to  2.000,000;  number  of  public  mediums.  1,500; 
private  mediums,  many  thousands;  ordained  minis- 
ters. 500;  total  valuation  church,  temple  and  camp 
meeting    property.    S6.000,000. 

President — Dr.  George  B.  Warne,  749  Oak  wood 
Boulevard.  Chicago.  Secretary — George  W.  Kates, 
600  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Treasurer — Cassius  L.  Stevens,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Head- 
quarters, 600  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Washington, 
D  C.  The  next  annual  convention  will  be  held  In 
St.  Paul.  Minn.,  October,  1916. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip — 
This  organization,  founded  by  Rev.  Rufus  W 
Miller  in  Reading,  Pa.,  in  1888,  held  its  first  federal 
convention  In  the  City  of  New  York  in  1893.  It 
is  composed  of  members  of  fifteen  evangelical 
denomlnatioas,  among  them  the  Reformed  Church 
In  America,  the  Reformed  Church  In  the  United 
States,  the  Congregational,  Presbyterian  (North, 
South.  Canadian,  and  United),  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Methodist  Protestant,  Baptist,  United  Brethren, 
Lutheran,  Reformed  Episcopal,  Church  of  Christ, 
Friends.  United  Evangelical,  Free  Baptist.  African 
Methodist  Episcopal,  and  Evangelical  Association. 
It  has  chapters  in  Australia  and  Japan,  China  and 
England.  Jamaica,  Philippines,  Alaska.  Its  objects 
are  embodied  in  the  statement  that  "any  man  can 
belong  to  the  brotherhood  who  will  promise  to  pray 
daily  for  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  among 
men,  and  to  make  an  earnest  effort  to  bring  men 
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within  the  hearing  of  the  Gospel."  The  number  of 
chapters  of  the  brotherhood  organized  in  the  United 
States  is  1,300,  and  the  membership  15,000;  102 
boys'  cliapters  enrolling  3,000  members.  The  office 
of  Rev.  R.  Howard  Taylor,  General  Secretary,  is  at 
1328  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew — "The  Brother- 
hood of  St.  Andrew  Is  an  organization  of  men  In  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Its  sole  object  is 
the  spread  of  Christ's  Iclngdom  among  men.  It 
worlis  under  two  rules,  known  as  (1)  The  Rule  of 
Prayer:  To  pray  daily  for  the  spread  of  Christ's 
kingdom  among  men,  especially  young  men,  and  for 
God's  blessing  upon  the  labors  of  the  brotherhood, 
and  (2)  The  Rule  of  Service:  To  make  at  least  one 
earnest  effort  each  week  to  lead  some  man  nearer 
to  Clirist  through  His  church."  There  are  now 
1,200  active  chapters  with  a  membership  of  about 
13,000  men. 

The  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  ill  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  been 
formed,  with  300  chapters  and  3,000  men.  A  similar 
organization  has  been  formed  in  the  Scottish  Episco- 
pal Church.  In  the  West  Indies  there  is  a  member- 
ship of  1,000  men,  and  there  is  also  a  national  or- 
ganization in  Japan.  June  12,  1896,  the  Brotherhood 
of  St.  Andrew  in  the  Church  of  England  was  formed, 
and  now  has  a  membership  of  1,200.  It  is  also  well 
organized  in  New  Zealand. 

The  brotherhood  in  the  United  States  includes  a 
Junior  Department.  It  has  500  chapters  in  the 
United  States,  with  about  4,000  members. 

The  officers  are:  President — Edward  H.  Bonsall. 
Editor  of  St.  Andrew's  Cross  arid  General  Secretarv — 
Hubert  Carleton,  Church  House,  Twelfth  and  Walnut 
Streets.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  National  Council  of  Congregational 
Churches — Is  composed  of  delegates  from  Congre- 
gational conferences  and  associations,  and  was  organ- 
ized November  17,  1871.  The  officers  are:  Moderator 
— Henry  M.  Beardsl-iy,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Secretary 
— Rev.  Hubert  C.  Herring,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Treasurer — Rev.  John  J.  Walker,  Boston,  Mass. 

Next  meeting,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  October,  1917. 

Federation  of  American  Zionists — President — 
Harry  Friedenwald.  Chairman  Executive  Committee 
— Louis  Llpsky.  Secretary — Bernard  A.  Rosenblatt. 
Treasurer — Louis  Roblson.  Societies,  140;  camps, 
87:  Circles  of  Young  Judaea,  185.  Office,  44  East 
Twenty-third  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Epworth  League — Officers  of  the  Epworth 
League  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church:  Presi- 
dent— Bishop  Frank  M.  Bristol,  Omalia,,  Neb.  Gen- 
eral Secretarv — Wilbur  F.  Sheridan,  D.  D.  Treasurer 
— Edwin  H.  Forkel,  Chicago,  111.  The  central  office 
of  the  Epworth  League  Is  located  at  1020  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Epworth  League  was  organized  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  May,  1889,  by  the  union  of  five  societies  then 
e.flsting  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  These 
several  societies  held  under  their  jurisdiction  1,500 
local  societies,  with  a  membership  of  about  800,000. 
The  league  now  consists  of  two  branches,  senior  and 
junior,  with  a  membership  of  about  one  and  one-half 
million.  Its  official  organ,  the  Epworth  Herald,  has 
a  circulation  of  over  100,000. 

Officers  of  the  Epworth  League  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South:  President — -Bishop  J.  H. 
McCoy,  D  D.  General  Secretary — Rev.  Fitzgerald 
S.  Parker,  D.  D.  Assistant  Secretary-Editor — J.  M. 
Culbreth.  Junior  League  Secretary — Ada  Trawick. 
The  general  organ  of  the  league  is  the  Epworth  Era, 
published  monthly  by  the  publishing  agents  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  Richmond,  Va.  The  league 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  was  pro- 
vided for  by  the  General  Conference  of  1890,  and  in 
December  of  the  same  year  Its  organization  was 
effected.  It  came  under  the  supervision  of  the  Sun- 
day-School Board.  The  General  Conference  of  1894 
created  it  a  separate  connectlonal  board  and  elected 
a  General  Secretary.  The  Epworth  League  Includes 
an  organization  for  adolescent  boys  called  the 
Knights  of  Ezelah,  and  a  parallel  organization  for 
girls  called  the  Girls  of  Epworth.  It  has  now  4,360 
chapters,  with  a  total  membership  of  146,907.  Office, 
810  Broadway,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Catholic  Educational  Association — The  Catho- 
lic Educational  Association  was  organized  at  St. 
Louis  in  1904.  It  consists  of  tliree  general  depart- 
ments, the  Semlnaxy,  College,  and  School,  and  em- 
braces In  Its  membership  representatives  from  all  the 


Catholic  educational  establishments  in  the  United 
States.  It  issues  in  November  a  report  of  the  year's 
work  and  of  the  annual  convention  held  each  year  In 
the  last  week  of  June.  The  Twelfth  Annual  Conven- 
tion was  held  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  28  to  July  1, 
1915.  The  most  Interesting  development  of  the  year 
is  the  growth  of  secondary  and  college  education. 
Honorary  President — James  Cardinal  Gibbons.  Pres- 
ident-General — Rt  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  D.  D., 
Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  at  Waslilngton. 
Secretary-General — Rev.  Francis  W.  Howard,  LL.  D.,. 
1661  East  Main  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Office  of 
the  association  Is  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  Catholic  Church  Extension  Society — 
Officers:  Cardinal  Protector — Sebastian  Cardinal 
Martlnelli.  Vice-Chancellor — Archbishop  Sebastiaa 
G.  Messmer.  President — -Very  Rev.  Francis  C. 
Kelley.  General  Secretary — -Rev.  E.  B.  Ledvlna. 
Recording  Secretary — Mr.  Warren  A.  Cartier.  Treas- 
urer— Mr.  John  A.  Lynch.  Headquarters,  McCor- 
mick  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

The  objects  of  this  society  are  to  develop  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  in  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  Catholia 
Church  in  the  United  States.  To  assist  in  the  erec- 
tion of  parish  buildings  for  poor  and  needy  places. 
To  oupport  priests  lor  neglected  and  poverty-strlckea 
districts.  To  send  the  comfort  of  religion  to  pioneer 
localities.  In  a  word,  to  preserve  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  thousands  of  scattered  Catholics  in  every 
portion  of  our  own  land,  especially  In  the  country 
districts  and  among  Immigrants. 

Society  of  St.  Vincent  De  Paul — Organized  In 
Paris,  France,  1833.  A  Roman  Catholic  society  the 
objects  of  which  are:  (1)  the  practice  of  a  Christian 
life;  (2)  to  visit  the  poor  in  their  dwellings  and  to 
carry  them  succor  in  kind;  (3)  to  promote  the  ele- 
mentary and  religious  Instruction  of  poor  clUldren; 
(4)  to  distribute  moral  and  religious  books;  (5)  to 
undert,ake  any  other  charitable  work  to  which  its 
resources  are  adequate. 

The  society  is  organized  in  ail  countries  and  is^ 
under  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  Council-General, 
located  at  Paris,  France.  The  society  In  the  United 
States  Is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Superior  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  States,  Society  of  St  Vincent  De 
Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  D  C.  The 
President  of  the  Superior  Council  Is  Thomas  M. 
Mulry,  51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  society  In  the  city  of  New  York  Is  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of:  The  Particular  Council  of  New  York, 
Michael  J.  Scanlan,  President,  for  the  Boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  Richmond,  office,  375  Lafayette 
Street.  The  Particular  Council  of  Brooklyn,  Thomas 
W.  Hynes,  President,  for  the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn 
and  Queens,  office,  4  Court  Square.  The  Particular 
Council  of  Bronx,  for  the  Borough  of  Bronx,  James. 
J.  Reld,  President,  office,  509  WlUlii  Avenue 

Conferences:  Nearly  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches  in  New  York  City  have  conferences  of  the 
society.  The  name  of  the  conference  is  usually  the 
same  as  that  of  the  church  with  which  it  is  connected; 
Its  work  Is  confined  to  the  parish  in  which  It  Is  located, 
and  the  parish  priest  is,  In  most  cases,  Its  Spiritual 
Director.  Applications  may  be  made  to  the  Director 
or  to  the  President. 

Special  Works:  In  addition  to  the  Conferences, 
there  are  a  number  of  special  works  maintained  by 
the  Particular  Councils  and  directed  by  committees 
made  up  of  members  of  the  Particular  Councils  and 
Conferences. 

The  several  committees  above  referred  to  visit 
regularly  every  Sunday  the  hospitals,  prisons,  and 
other  city  Institutions,  furnishing  reading  matter, 
giving  religious  instructions  to  those  of  their  faith, 
and  supplying  such  material  aid  and  advice  as  is 
needed  by  the  sick  and  convalescent. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith — President  and  Treasurer — Rt.  Rev.  Joseph 
Freri.  Vice-President — Rev.  W.  P.  Cantwell.  Secre- 
tary— Very  Rev.  John  J.  Dunn. 

The  society  assists  missionaries  In  325  dioceses, 
vicariates,  and  prefectures  In  Africa,  Asia,  Oceania, 
the  United  States,  and  the  non-Catholic  countries  of 
Europe.  It  Is  the  oldest  missionary  organization  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  dating  back  to  1822.  Since  its 
foundation  it  has  given  seven  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  various  missions  of  the  United  States. 

The  official  publication  Is  T?ie  Annals  of  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Faith,  issued  bl-montlily  and  distributed 
from  the  national  office  at  343  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Total  membership  in  the  world, 
3,000,000.    United  States  membership,  796,000. 
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American   Federation  of  Catholic  Societies — 

The  American  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies  was 
Jounded  in  1901.  It  is  composed  of  twenty-eight 
national  organizations,  many  State  and  county  fed- 
erations and  parishes.  Total  membership  about  3,- 
000,000.  Its  objects  are  the  cementing  of  the  bonds 
of  fraternal  union  among  the  Catholic  laity,  and  the 
■fostering  and  protection  of  Catholic  Interests.  The 
federation  has  the  approval  and  blessing  of  102  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  and  of  Pope  Plus  X.  and  Bene- 
tllct  XV.  National  headquarters  is  at  175  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.  The  officers  are  as  follows: 
Tresident — John  Whalen,  New  York.  First  Vice- 
President — Thos.  Flynn,  Chicago,  111.  Secretary — 
Anthony  Matre,  Chicago,  111.  Treasurer — C.  H. 
Schulte,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Catholic  Missionary  Union — President — 
Most  Rev.  J.  M.  Farley,  of  New  York.  Secretary- 
Treastirer — Very  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Daly,  C.  S.  P., 
"Washington,  D.  C.  Directors — Most  Rev.  Edmond 
F.  Prendergast,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Right  Rev. 
Mathew  Harklns,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Very  Rev.  John 
J  Hughes,  C.  S.  P.,  New  York;  Rev.  Walter  El- 
liott, C.  S  P.,  Very  Rev.  E.  S.  Dyer,  S.  S.,  Balti- 
more, Md.  .  ,  ^   ^ 

The  Catholic  Missionary  Union  was  incoriwrated 
»mder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 1896.  Its  object  is  to  arouse  the  Catholic  people 
and  clergy  of  the  United  States  to  greater  mission- 
ary activity;  to  train  priests  to  be  Home  Mlssion- 
.arles;  to  establish  bands  of  Diocesan  Missionaries 
In  the  United  States,  and  to  present  the  truths  of 
the  Catholic  Church  to  all  the  people  in  a  purelj 
expository  manner,  without  any  controversy  or  re- 
ligious rancor.  Its  home  and  training  college  is  the 
Apostolic  Mission  House  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Catholic  University,  at  Brookland  Station,  Wash- 
ington,   D.  C. 

The  Catholic  Foreign  Mission  Society  of 
America — The  Catholic  Foreign  Mission  Society 
■of  America  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New 
York  State  to  train  missionaries  for  heathen  lands. 

In  connection  with  its  work  it  publishes  books, 
pamphlets  and  other  reading  matter,  including  a 
monthly  periodical.  The  Field  Afar. 

Its  incorporators  Include  His  Eminence  John 
Cardinal  Farley,  Very  Rev.  James  A.  Walsh,  Su- 
perior of  the  society;  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Price,  Vice- 
President;  Rt.  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Hayes,  D.  D.;  Very 
Rev.  John  J.  Dunn;  the  Hon.  Victor  J.  Dowllng, 
John  U.  M.  Evring,  Michael  Magirmis. 

Although  having  its  centre  In  New  York,  the  work 
Is  a  national  one,  being  organized  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  entire  American  hierarchy. 

ItsofiBcea  and  seminary  are  located  on  a  large  tract 
of  land,  "Maryknoll,"  reached  from  the  Ossinlng 
railroad  station,  and  situated  part  in  Ossinlng  and 
part  In  New  Castle,  N.  Y.  ^ 

The  Guild  of  the  Love  of  God — Object:  To 
unite  all  faithful  Anglican  Catholics  by  prayer  and 
:servlce,  and  to  promote  mutual  recognition  and 
friendship  by  the  adoption  of  a  distinctive  badge. 

The  guild  admits  to  membership  only  those  who 
go  to  confession.  Members  are  pledged  to  help 
other  members  anywhere,  at  any  time,  and  there- 
fore isolated  and  lonely  Catholics  are  especially  In- 
vited to  Join  this  guild.  _  _  ,„  ^  ,  ^  , 
Sufi-irardRrs— Rev.  C.  T.  Pfeiffer,  Laurel,  Del. 
Secretary-General — Rev.  F.  S.  DeVona,  St.  Clair, 
Mich.  A  quarterly  magazine  entitled  Carltas  is  pub- 
lished by  the  society. 

Northern  Baptist  Convention  —  President  — 
Shailer  Mathews.  Chicago,  111.  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary^W.  C.  Bitting.  D.  D.,  5109  Waterman  Ave- 
nue St.  Louis,  Mo.  Recording  Secretary — ^Rev.  Mau- 
rice A.  Levy,  754  Greene  Street,  Brooklyn.  Treas- 
urer— Frank  L.  Miner,  Des  Moines,  la. 

The  purposes  of  the  convention,  as  defined  In  Its 
by-laws,  are  "to  ?lve  expression  to  the  opinions  of 
Its  constituency  upon  moral,  religious  and  denomi- 
national matters,  and  to  promote  denomlnationr.l 
lunlty  and  eEQciency  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
■world." 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  1916.  _  ,  „...,.,. 

National  Baptist  Convention  —  President  — 
Rev.  E.  C.  Morris,  Helena,  Ark.  Secretary — Prof. 
R.  B.  Hudson,  Selma,  Ala.  Treasurer — Rev.  A.  J. 
Stokes,  Montgomery,  Ala 

The  object  of  the  convention  Is  to  do  foreign  mis- 
sion, home  mission,  educational,  publishing,  "Young 
People's  Union,  and  other  work  ol  a  religious  na- 


ture; this  work  to  be  done  through  and  by  its  seven 
boards. 

The  membership  of  the  National  Baptist  Con- 
vention as  reported  by  the  statistician  at  the  last 
National  Baptist  Convention  was  2,614,581. 

Southern  Baptist  Convention  —  pfesideru,  — 
Lansing  Burrows,  D.  D.,  Amerlcus,  Ga.  Secretaries 
—Oliver  F.  Gregory.  D  D.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Hlght 
C   Moore,  D.  D.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

It  shall  be  the  design  of  the  convention  to  pro- 
mote foreign  and  domestic  missions,  and  other  im- 
portant objects  connected  with  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom,  and  to  combine  for  this  purpose  such  por- 
tions of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  the  United 
States  as  may  desire  a  general  organization  for 
Christian  benevolence,  which  shall  fully  respect  the 
independence  and  equal  rights  of  the  churches. 
Next  meeting,  Ashevllle,  N.  C,  May  17,  1916. 

Lake  Mohonk  Conferences — Secretary — H.  C. 
Phillips,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.  Lake  Mohonk  Con- 
ference on  the  Indian  and  Other  Dependent  Peoples — • 
The  first  annual  conference  was  held  in  1883,  when 
Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  invited  a  number  of 
those  Interested  in  Indian  affairs  to  a  meeting  at 
Mohonk  Lake  to  confer  regarding  measures  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  Indians.  On  Mr.  Smlley's  death 
his  brother,  Daniel  Smiley,  succeeded  him  as  host  of 
the  conferences.  In  1904  the  scope  of  the  conference 
was  enlarged  to  include  the  peoples  of  the  PWlip- 
pines,  Porto  Rico,  and  other  dependencies  of  the 
United  States.  The  conference  seeks  to  clarify  public 
opinion  on  these  great  questions  through  free  dis- 
cussion by  those  having  first-hand  knowledge  ol 
existing  conditions. 

Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Ar- 
bitration— The  first  of  these  annual  conferences  was 
held  in  1895.  The  purpose  Is  specifically  to  create  and 
direct  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  International  ar- 
bitration and  an  International  court,  and  generally 
to  encourage  the  substitution  of  pacific  methods  for 
war  In  settling  disputes  between  nations.  The  con- 
ference maintains  a  permanent  office. 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  In  America — The  Federal  Council  was  or- 
ganized as  the  chief  consummation  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Churches  at  its  first  meeting,  held  in 
Philadelphia,  December  2-8,  1908.  It  is  the  dele- 
gated congress  of  thirty  leading  Christian  bodies 
which  are  constitutionally  federated  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  this  congress,  through  which  to  realize 
their  fellowship  and  united  action.  The  Federal 
Council,  through  its  commissions  and  secretaries, 
seeks  to  organize  efficient  State  and  local  federations, 
to  secure  co-operation  in  home  missionary  work,  and 
to  promote  moral  reform  and  social  service  by  the 
churches  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  following  churches  are  represented  in  this 
Federal  Council:  Baptist  (North),  Free  Baptist, 
Christian,  Congregational,  Disciples  of  Christ, 
Evangelical  Association,  Evangelical  Synod,  Friends, 
Lutheran  General  Synod,  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Methodist  Episcopal  (South),  German  Evangelical 
Synod,  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist 
Protestant,  African  Methodist  Episcopal,  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zlon,  Mennonite,  Moravian, 
Presbyterian,  Presbyterian  (South),  Welsh  Presby- 
terian, Reformed  Presbyterian,  United  Presbyterian, 
Protestant  Episcopal,  Commissions  on  Christian 
Unity  and  Social  Service,  Reformed  Church  in 
America,  Reformed  Church  In  the  U.  S.  A  ,  Reformed 
Episcopal,  Seventh-Day  Baptist,  United  Bretliren  in 
Christ,  United  Evangelical,  National  Baptist  Con- 
vention. 

The  Council  has  active  Commissions  on  Foreign 
Missions,  Home  Missloas,  Sunday  Observance, 
Evaneellsm,  Peace  and  Arbitration,  Temperance, 
Family  Life,  Social  Service,  and  Christian  Education. 
The  executive  and  field  work  of  the  council  is  In 
charge  of  the  General  Secretary,  Rev.  Chas.  S. 
Macfarland,  D.  D.  The  officers  may  be  addressed 
at  the  national  office,  105  East  Twenty-second- 
Street,  New  York  City.  An  office  In  Washington, 
D.  C.  (Woodward  Building),  is  in  charge  ol  Rev.  H. 
K.  Carroll,  D.  D.,  Associate  Secretary. 

Religious  Education  Association — The  Re- 
ligious Education  Association  was  organized  on 
February  12,  1903,  at  the  close  of  a  three  days'  con- 
vention held  in  Chicago,  called  to  consider  the  Im- 
provement of  moral  and  religious  education.  Its 
object  is  the  promotion  of  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing in  existing  educational  agencies.  In  homes,  and 
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through  the  press.  It  has  no  theological  platform. 
It  now  enrolls  over  3,000  members,  Including  lay- 
men, college  presidents  and  professors,  pastors, 
teachers  and  parents  Interested  in  the  problem  of 
reverent,  scientific,  effective  character  training. 

The  officers  are:  President — Rev  George  B.  Stew- 
art, Auburn,  N.  Y.  Secretary — Henry  Frederick 
Cope,  D.  D.,  332  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111. 

Luther  League  of  America — President — E.  A. 
Miller,'  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Secretary — Luther  M. 
Kulins.  Oraaha,  Neb. 

The  first  National  Convention  of  the  Luther  League 
of  America  was  held  at  Pittsburgh,  ta.,  October  30 
and  31,  1895.  The  league  is  a  Lutheran  organization, 
linking  together  the  Lutheran  young  people  who  are 
laboring  for  the  good  of  the  church  by  means  of  many 
individual  societies  of  various  names  and  styles  of 
organization,  each  within  Its  own  immediate  church. 
The  Constitution  declares  that  its  objects  shall  be 
"to  encourage  the  formation  of  the  young  people's 
societies  In  all  Lutheran  congregations  in  America,  to 
urge  their  afHliation  with  their  respective  State  or 
Territorial  leagues,  and  with  this  league  to  stimulate 
the  various  young  people's  societies  to  greater  Chris- 
tian activity  and  to  foster  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
church  "  The  fundamental  principles  are  federation 
and  co-operation,  and  It  is  non-synodical  in  character. 
The  membership  of  the  various  organizatioas  is  over 
100.000.  These  are  comprised  in  twenty-five  States, 
fourteen  of  which  already  have  permanent  State  or- 
ganizations, and  five  foreign  countries.  The  first 
local  organization  adopting  the  title  of  "The  Luther 
League"  was  organized  by  delegates  of  six  Lutheran 
Church  societies  in  the  city  of  New  York,  April  19. 
1888,  also  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Porto  Rico, 
Japan,  China,  and  India 

Reformed  Church  In  America — OfBcers  of  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  In  America: 
President — Rev.  Isaac  W.  Gowen,  North  Bergen,  N. 
J.  Vice-President — Rev.  John  Lamar,  Chicago.  111. 
Stated  Clerk — Rev.  Henry  Lockwood.  East  Millstone, 
N.  J.  Permanent  Cleric — Rev.  Cliflord  P.  Case, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  Treasurers  are:  Board  of  Direction,  F.  R.  Van 
Nest;  Foreign  Missions  and  The  Arabian  Mission, 
Howell  S.  Bennet,  and  Rev.  J.  L.  Amerman,  D.  D., 
Assistant;  Domestic  Missions,  Charles  W.  Osborne; 
Education,  John  F.  Berry;  Publication,  J.  F.  Cham- 
bers; Women's  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  Mrs.  E. 
H.  Peters;  Women's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Miss 
Gertrude  Dodd.  The  Corresponding  Secretaries  are: 
Foreign  Missions,  Rev.  Wra.  I.  Chamberlain;  Educa- 
tion, Rev.  John  G  Gebhard,  D  D  ;  Domestic  Mis- 
sions Office:  Secretary — William  T.  Demarest;  Pub- 
lication. Rev  Isaac  W.  Gowen,  D.  D  ;  Educational 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Publication  and  Bible 
School  Works,  Rev.  Theo.  F  Bayles;  Business  Man- 
ager Board  of  Publication,  Louis  E  Turk;  Women's 
Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  Mrs.  John  S.  Allen; 
Women's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Miss  Olivia  H. 
Lawrence.  Denominational  headquarters,  25  East 
Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City.  The  General 
Synod  meets  at  Holland,  Mich.,  June,  1916. 

Stony  Brook  Association — The  Stony  Brook 
Association  has  established  a  Summer  colony  and 
Chautauqua  at  Stony  Brook,  L.  I. 

■The  Chautauqua  season  will  cover  each  year  from 
the  first  day  of  July  to  the  first  of  September.  Civic, 
educational,  agricultural,  and  religious  conferences 
are  held. 

President — Rev.  J.  F.  Carson.  First  Vice-President 
— W.  P.  Youngs.  Second  Vice-President — Rev.  N. 
W.    Wells       Treasurer — W.   J.    Bolen.      Secretary — • 

.      Business    office,     1250    Bedford 

Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Baptist  Young  People's  Union  of  America — 
The  union  is  a  federation  of  all  young  people's  so- 
cieties connected  with  Baptist  churches  in  the  States 
and  Canada.  The  following  are  the  International 
officers:  President — Rev.  Frank  L.  Anderson,  Chicago, 
111.  Vice-Presidents — Rev.  John  R.  Webb,  Peter- 
borough, Ontario;  W.  W.  Hamilton,  D.  D.,  Lynch- 
burg, Va  ;  Carl  D.  Case,  D.  D.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Recording  Secretary — -Rev.  F.  L.  Hardy,  Henderson, 
Ky.  Treasurer — -Albert  D.  Henderson,  Chicago,  111. 
The  union  was  organized  July  7  and  8, 1891.  It  holds 
annual  meetings. 

Sliver  Bay  Association — President — William  D. 
Murray.  Vice-PreslderU — J.  S  Cushman.  Treasurer 
— Samuel  Thome,  Jr.     Recording  Secretary — F.  B. 


Shlpp.  General  Secretary — C.  L.  Gates,  124  East 
Twenty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Silver  Bay  Association  Is  incorporated  under 
the  New  York  Legislature,  and  holds  the  property  on 
Lake  George  for  the  use  of  Summer  Christian  con- 
ferences The  property  consists  of  1,550  acres.  In- 
cluding a  large  main  building,  cottages,  auditorium, 
attiletic  field,  and  dormitory.  Conferences  were 
held  June  18  to  August  28,  1915,  attended  by  nearly 
3,000  persons. 

American  Unitarian  Association — This  associa- 
tion was  organized  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  25,  1825, 
and  Incorporated  In  1847.  Its  objects,  as  defined  In 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Organization,  are 
as  follows: 

1.  To  collect  and  diffuse  information  respecting  the 
state  of  Unitarian  Christianity  In  our  country. 

2.  To  produce  union,  sympathy,  and  co-operation 
among  liberal  Christians. 

3.  To  publish  and  distribute  books  and  tracts.  In- 
culcating correct  views  of  religion,  in  such  form  and 
at  such  price  as  shall  afford  all  an  opportunity  of 
being  acquainted  with  Christian  truth. 

4.  To  supply  missionaries,  especially  in  such  part* 
of  our  country  as  are  destitute  of  a  stated  ministry. 

5.  To  adopt  whatever  other  measures  may  here- 
after seem  expedient — such  as  contributions  In  behalf 
of  clergymen  with  insufficient  salaries,  or  In  aid  of 
building  churches. 

President — Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  D.  D  ,  Boston, 
Mass.  Secretary — Rev.  Lewis  G.  Wilson,  Boston, 
Mass.    Treasurer- — Henry  M  Wllllaras,  Boston,  Mass. 

Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance — Officers: 
President  and  General  Superintendent — -Rev.  A.  B. 
Simpson.  Secretary — Rev.  Walter  M.  TurnbuU. 
Treasurer — David  Crear. 

The  Christian  Alliance  was  founded  In  1887.  It 
combined  with  the  International  Missionary  Alliance 
in  1897,  and  the  present  title  was  adopted.  Member- 
ship con.slsts  of  all  professing  Christians  who  shall 
subscribe  to  the  principles  of  the  movement  and  en- 
roll their  names.  The  objects  of  the  alliance  are 
stated  to  be  "World-wide  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  in 
its  fulness,  the  promotion  of  a  deeper  and  higher 
Christian  life,  and  the  work  of  evangelization,  es- 
pecially among  the  neglected  classes  at  home  and  in 
heathen  countries."  Its  Income  in  1914  was  over 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Connected  with  the 
alliance  are  the  Missionary  Training  Institute  at 
Nyack,  N.  Y.,  a  Bible  school  for  the  training  of  home 
and  foreign  workers;  Wilson  Memorial  Academy,  a> 
boarding  school  for  boys  and  girls  with  primary, 
grammar,  and  high  school  departments.  Head- 
quarters of  the  alliance,  690  Eighth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Christian  Unity  Foundation — Incorporated  July 
18,  1910.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  Christian  unity 
at  home  and  throughout  the  world,  by  the  method  of 
research  and  conference  Bishop  Courtney  of  New 
York  is  President  of  the  Foundation;  Rev.  Arthur 
Lowndes.  Secretary;  Francis  E.  Huntington,  Treas- 
urer. Lawson  Purdy  is  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  Rev.  Rockland  Tyng  Homans  Is 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Research.  Head- 
quarters. 143  East  Thirty-seventh  Street,  New  York. 

Unlversallst  General  Convention — The  Unl- 
versaiist  General  Convention  has  iurisdictton  over 
the  ecclesiastical  organizations  of  the  Unlversallst 
Church  in  the  United  States  and  Canadian  provinces. 
The  convention  is  composed  of  the  officers  of  the 
General  Convention,  of  the  Presidents,  Vice-Presi- 
dents, and  Secretaries  of  State  conventions,  all  or- 
dained ministers  in  fellowship  and  actively  engaged 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry  unless  disabled  by  years 
or  sickness,  and  of  lay  delegates  from  each  local 
church.  All  laws  relating  to  fellowship,  ordination, 
and  discipline  originate  in  the  General  Convention, 
and  it  is  the  final  court  of  appeal  in  all  cases  of  dis- 
pute or  difficulty  between  State  conventions.  It  has 
funds  to  the  amount  of  over  S.TOO.OOO,  the  Income  of 
which,  with  the  contributions  of  its  constituency.  Is 
used  for  missionary  and  educational  objects.  The 
officers  of  the  convention  are:  President — Rev.  Lee  S. 
McCollester,  D  D.,  Tufts  College,  Mass.  Secretary — • 
Rev  W.  H.  Skeels,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  Treasurer — 
J  B.  Harton,  Boston,  Mass.  The  denomination  has 
a  membership  of  64,825. 

The  Baptist  World  Alliance — President — Rev. 
Robert  S.  MacArthur,  New  York.  American  Secre- 
tary— Rev.  R.  H.  Pitt,  Richmond,  Va.  European 
Secretary — Rev.  J  H  Shakespeare,  London  W.  C, 
England.     Treasurer  for  the   United  States — E.  W. 
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Stephens,  Columbia,  Mo.  TreasureT  for  Canada — 
E.  M.  SlpprlU,  St.  John,  N.  B.  Treasurer  for  Europe 
— Herbert  Marnham,  London,  England.  Deputy 
President  for  the  Eastern  Hemisphere — Rev.  John 
Clifford,  London,  England. 

Church  Temperance  Society — General  Offlcers: 
President — Rt.  Rev  Frederick  Courtney,  D.  D.,  New 
York.  Treasurer — Irving  Grinnell.  General  Secre- 
tarv — ^H.  K.  Graham.  The  .society  was  organized 
within  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  188L  Its 
adult  membership  combines  those  who  temperately 
use  and  those  who  totally  abstain  from  Into.xicatlng 
liquors  as  beverages.  It  works  on  the  lines  of  moral 
as  well  as  of  legal  suasion,  and  Its  practical  objects 
are:  1.  Training  the  young  In  habits  of  temperance. 
2.  Rescue  of  the  drunkard.  3.  Restriction  of  the 
saloon  by  legislation  4.  Counteractive  agencwi,  such 
as  Iced  water  fountains,  lunch  wagons,  coachmen's 
and  firemen's  coffee  vans,  coffee  houses,  working- 
men's  clubs,  reading-rooms,  and  other  attractive, 
wholesome  resorts  It  has  established  the  Squirrel 
Inn  Free  Reading  Room,  131  Bowery,  New  York, 
and  the  Longshoremen's  Rest,  164  Eleventh  Avenue, 
New  York.  Headquarters,  the  Church  Mission 
House,  New  York 

The  Salvation  Army — A  religious  body  founded 
on  military  principles  by  the  late  Gen  William  Booth 
at  Mile  End,  England,  July  5,  1865. 

The  United  States  Is  divided  Into  two  departments, 
with  the  National  Headquarters  In  New  York  City 
Miss  Evangeline  Booth  is  In  charge,  with  Col. 
William  Peart  as  Chief  Secretary.  The  Salvation 
Array  is  incorporated  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and  Illinois. 

The  Department  of  the  West,  which  administers 
the  affairs  of  the  Western  States,  has  Its  headquarters 
in  Chicago.  ComraiSiloner  Thomas  Estill  is  In  charge, 
with  Col.  George  French  as  Territorial  Secretary. 

International  Statistics,  June,  1914:  Countries  and 
colonies  occupied,  .58;  languages  in  which  salvation  is 
preached,  36;  corps  and  outposts,  9,698;  social  in- 
stitutions, 1,191;  day  schools,  605;  naval  and  mili- 
tary homes,  14;  offlcers  and  cadets  (Including  social), 
16,519;  persons  without  rank  employed  wholly  in 
Salvation  Army  work,  5,789;  officers  and  cadets  en- 
gaged la  social  work,  3,001;  local  officers  (senior  and 
junior),  60.1'23;  bandsmen  (senior),  23,994;  bands- 
men (junior),  3,970;  songsters,  13,699;  corps  cadets, 
12,346;  perlodiciils  is-sued,  81;  total  copies  per  Issue, 
1,112,163. 

The  following  statistics  refer  to  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1914. 

Field  Statistics — Corps  and  outposts,  904;  indoor 
meetings,  190.836;  indoor  attendance,  7,593,332; 
open-air  meetings,  152,567;  open-air  attendance, 
16,977,293;  converts,  49,112;  local  offlcers  and  bands- 
men, 6,562;  company  attendance,  1,151,011;  junior 
meetings,  67,950;  junior  attendance,  1,867,100;  War 
Crys  published,  3,974,758  Workingmen's  Hotels — 
Hotels,  85;  accommodation,  7,221;  beds  supplied, 
2.139,078;  meals  supplied,  122,904  Industrial 
Homes — -Homes,  139;  accommodation,  3,239;  men 
admitted,  19,180;  men  passed  out,  19,083;  meals  sup- 
plied, 3,163,878;  beds  supplied,  1,063,608.  Children's 
Homes — Homes,  5;  accommodation,  400;  beds  sup- 
plied, 135,923;  meals  supplied,  405,856.  Rescue  and 
Maternity  Homes — Homes,  34;  accommodation, 
1,108;  girls  admitted,  2,200;  girls  passed  out,  2,159; 
meals  supplied,  729,316;  beds  supplied,  269,780; 
children  admitted,  1,435;  children  passed  out,  1,435; 
women  In  homes,  543;  children  in  homes,  573. 

Slum  Work — Posts,  16;  families  visited,  33,923; 
nurseries,  8;  children  sheltered,  46,574.  Prison  Work 
■ — -Hours  spent  visiting,  11,498;  prisoners  prayed  with 
and  advised,  29,526;  prisoners  assisted  on  discharge, 
2,100;  situations  found,  413.  Missing  Friends — In- 
quiries, 1,141;  persons  found,  274 

General  Statistics — Christmas  dinners  (1914), 
352,657;  Thanksgiving  dinners  (1914)  27,114;  per- 
sons afforded  temporary  relief  outside  Industrial 
homes  and  hotels,  883,839;  mothers  given  Summer 
outings.  6,414;  children  given  Summer  outings, 
29,966;  men  found  employment  outside  own  institu- 
tions, 70,200;  women  found  employment  outside  own 
institutions,  8,673;  meals  given  outside  own  institu- 
tions, 300,487;  pounds  of  Ice  distributed,  1,622,583; 
pounds  of  coal  distributed,  5,574,775. 

The  Volunteers  of  America — The  Volunteers  of 
America  is  a  philanthropic,  social,  and  Christian 
movement.  It  was  inaugurated  in  March,  1896,  Id 
response  to  a  number  of  requests  on  the  part  of 
American  citizens.    It  was  subsequently  Incorporated 


on  November  6,  1896,  under  the  Membership  act  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  organized  In  military 
style,  having  as  Its  model  the  United  States  Army, 
but  In  conjunction  with  military  discipline  and  meth- 
ods of  work  It  possesses  a  thoroughly  democratic 
form  of  government.  Its  constitution  and  by-lawa 
are  framed  by  a  Grand  Field  Council,  which  repre- 
sents the  minor  councils  of  offlcers  throughout  the 
country  annually  Though  only  nineteen  years  old, 
the  Volunteers  have  representatives  and  branches  of 
their  benevolent  cause  in  almost  all  the  principal 
centres  of  the  United  States 

The  Volunteers  have  some  48  principal  homes  and 
Institutions  of  benevolence,  many  of  which  are 
Volunteer  property,  and  are  open  for  poor  and  de- 
serving people  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 
During  the  nast  year  the  commissioned  workers  In 
their  visitation  called  upon  and  aided,  In  one  form 
or  another,  no  less  than  28,362  families.  This  was 
primarily  in  the  poorer  sections  of  the  large  cities.  In 
the  different  permanent  philanthropic  homes  and  In- 
stitutions no  less  than  241,297  free  lodgings  have  been 
given,  and  247,855  have  been  paid  for  by  work  and 
other  means,  while  875,119  free  meals  were  given, 
and  303,201  meals  were  distributed  to  persons  who 
paid  for  them,  many  doing  so  by  work. 

In  their  latest  undertaking,  which  has  proved  a 
large  responsibility,  that  is.  the  Volunteer  Hospital, 
a  separate  corporation,  which  hospital  is  located  at 
Beekman  and  Water  Streets,  New  York  City.  In  the 
shadow  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  there  have  been 
2,212  ambulance  calls,  11,713  days'  treatment  given 
to  patients  in  the  surgical  and  medical  wards,  9,435 
new  cases  treated,  14,298  old  cases  treated. 

The  Volunteer  Prisoners'  League  has  embr.iced 
upward  of  some  81,000  members  since  its  inaugura- 
tion It  has  leagues  In  nearly  thirty  State  prisons, 
and  over  70  per  cent,  of  those  having  left  the  prisons 
are,  through  their  Hope  Halls,  living  reformed  and 
honest  lives.  Through  the  Fresh  Air  branch  of  the 
work  many  thousands  of  mothers  and  children  have 
been  taken  from  crowded  cities  for  a  change  In  the 
open  air  amid  hills  and  lakes,  rivers  and  dales.  From 
the  regimental  reports  of  Volunteer  centres.  It  is 
carefully  calculated  that  783,279  persons  were 
gathered  to  their  Indoor  services,  while  1,895,686 
persons  were  listeners  In  God's  natural  cathedral, 
their  open.-air  stands.  By  these  services  6.368  were 
led  to  promise  that  they  would  lead  a  new  life. 

In  addition  -to  the  Volunteer  reading  rooms, 
thousands  of  copies  of  Christian  literature  are  circu- 
lated In  the  State  prisons,  jails,  hospitals,  soldiers' 
homes,  and  children's  homes  In  connection  with  the 
Volunteers  there  are  also  sewing  classes,  hospital 
nursing,  temporary  financial  relief  departments,  fresh 
air  camps.  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  dinners,  and 
many  other  worthy  undertakings.  The  headquarters 
of  The  Vohmteers  of  America  is  at  34  West  Twenty- 
eighth  Street,  New  York  City.  The  princinal  offlcers 
are  General  and  Mrs.  BalUngton  Booth,  Presidents; 
General  Edward  Fielding,  Vice-President;  Col.  Walter 
J.  Crafts,  Treasurer,  and  Col.  James  W.  Merrill. 
National  Secretary.  (The  above  statement  was  pre- 
pared by  Gen.  BalUngton  Booth). 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associations — Officers 
of  the  International  Committee.  Office,  124  East 
Twenty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City:  Chairman — ■ 
Alfred  E.  Marling.  Treasurer — B.  H.  Fancher. 
General  Secretary — John  R.  Mott.  The  International 
Committee  consists  of  69  representative  Christian 
laymen,  and  employs  a  force  of  111  secretaries  in  the 
home  and  140  in  the  foreign  fields. 

Offlcers  of  the  World's  Committee.  Headquarters, 
3  Rue  General  Dufour,  Geneva,  Switzerland:  Presi- 
dent— Dr  Paul  des  Gouttea.  Treasurer — August 
Rappard.  General  Secretaries — Emll  Sautter  and 
Christian  Phildlus.  The  committee  Is  composed  of 
members  representing  America,  Australasia,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Denmark,  Finland,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way, Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  South  Africa,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  China,  Korea,  Japan,  and 
India. 

Offlcers  of  the  State  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  General  office,  215  West  Twenty-third 
Street.  New  York  City:  Chairman — William  M. 
Kingsley.  Treasurer — Samuel  Woolverton.  State 
Secretary — -F.  W.  Pearsall.  This  committee  was  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  New  York  April  14, 
1886,  having  for  Its  object  "the  establishing  and 
assisting  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  and 
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generally  to  provide  for  the  spiritual,  intellectual, 
physical,  and  social  well-being  of  young  men  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  alms  and  methods  of  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  ol  the  State  of  New  York." 
The  membership  in  the  State  is  69,403,  divided  as 
follows:  General,  43,078;  Railroad,  9,000;  Student, 
2,724;  Boys'  Departments,  12,664;  County  and  Small 
Town,  1,937.  A  triennial  meeting  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation, comprising  the  242  associations  in  the  State, 
is  held  in  February. 

Officers  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  General  office,  215  West 
Twenty- third  Street,  New  York  City:  President — 
W.  Fellowes  Morgan.  TreasuTer — Samuel  Sloan. 
General  Secretary — Henry  M.  Orne. 

There  are  8,906  associations  in  the  world,  of  which 
2,583  are  in  North  America.  The  total  membership 
of  these  American  associations  is  620,799;  they  oc- 
cupy 759  buildings  of  their  own,  valued  at  $77,483,- 
448.  They  have  83,771  young  men  as  students  In 
evening  educational  classes,  and  447,351  in  their 
physical  departments,  and  163,833  dlHerent  students 
In  Bible  classes.  They  employ  4,077  general  secre- 
taries and  other  paid  officials,  and  expended  last  year 
for  current  expenses — local.  State,  and  international 
(including  foreign  department) — $14,315,935 

The  association  has  branches  in  New  York  City  as 
follows:  215  West  Twenty-third  Street,  222  Bowery, 
153  Bowery,  109  West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  163  East 
Eighty-sixth  Street,  5  West  125th  Street,  East  150th 
Street,  corner  Spencer  Place,  foot  West  Seventy- 
second  Street,  531  West  155th  Street,  554  West  114th 
Street,  129  Lexington  Avenue,  318,  346  West  Fifty- 
seventh  Street,  252  West  Fifty-third  Street,  309  Park 
Avenue,  St.  Ann's  Avenue  and  149th  Street,  124 
East  Twenty-eighth  Street,  Thirty-second  Street  and 
Seventh  Avenue,  Fort  Jay,  Fort  Wood,  Fort  Wads- 
worth,  Fort  Slocum,  and  Fort  Schuyler;  In  Brooklyn,  i 

Property  totalling  more  than  8100,000,000  is  now 
owned  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  In 
cities  throughout  the  country,  according  to  the  an- 
nual report,  made  public  September  18,  1915.  The 
money  Is  Invested  In  759  buildings,  with  their  libraries 
and  equipment 

The  current  expenses  of  the  work  in  the  United 
States  totalled  last  year  §13,000,000.  In  foreign 
lands  there  was  an  expenditure  of  $433,100. 

There  was  a  gain  of  40.000  men  and  boys  enrolled 
in  Bible  classes,  the  total  being  164,000.  The  total 
association  membership  Is  620.789.  Employment  was 
found  for  53,257.  In  physical  training  474,000  were 
enrolled. 

"  The  World's  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation— The  World's  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  was  formed  in  1894.  Eighteen  National 
associations  are  now  affiliated:  Great  Britain,  United 
States,  Canada,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  Australasia, 
Finland,  Holland,  Japan,  Portugal,  South  Africa, 
Sweden,  India,  Denmark,  Brazil,  Hungary,  and 
China.  The  headquarters  Is  In  London.  Office,  26 
George  Street,  Hanover  Square  West.  The  Executive 
Committee  is  composed  of  a  resident  membership  In 
London.  Mrs.  Montague  Waidegrave,  I^resident; 
Miss  Clarissa  Spencer,  General  Secretary. 

The  Young  women's  Christian  Association  of  the 
United  States  of  America  was  formed  in  December, 
1906,  the  object  being  stated  thus:  "To  unite  in  one 
body  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  of 
the  United  States;  to  establish,  develop  and  unify 
such  associations;  to  advance  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women."  245  city  associations,  721  student  associa- 
tions, and  13  county  associations  are  members  of 
the  National  organization.  There  are  11  Territorial 
committees.  Special  work  instituted  for  immigrant 
women,  colored,  and  Indian  students,  professional 
art  students  and  nurses.  Each  year  twelve  Summer 
conferences  are  held  to  train  volunteer  workers  In 
Bible  study  and  association  work.  The  National 
Training  School,  to  prepare  young  women  for  execu- 
tive positions,  is  located  at  135  East  Fifty-eecond 
Street,  New  York  City.  The  official  organ  is  TJie 
Association  Monthly.  The  National  organization  is 
a  member  of  the  World's  Association;  its  Student 
Committee  is  a  member  of  the  World's  Student 
Christian  Federation,  and  Is  connected  with  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement.  National  head- 
quarters, 600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
President  of  National  Board — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer. 
General  Secretary — Mabel  Cratty. 

The  association  has  branches  in  New  York  City  as 


follows:  600  Lexington  Avenue,  7  East  Fifteenth 
Street,  124  West  Sixteenth  Street,  72  West  124th 
Street,  113  East  Thirty-fourth  Street,  329  East 
176th  Street,  54  East  Thirty-fourth  Street,  121  West 
132d  Street,  21  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  460  West 
Forty-fourth  Street,  35  East  Sixty-second  Street. 

The  National  Training  School  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  opened  September 
22,  1915,  with  an  enrolment  of  fifty-one  students, 
eight  of  whom  came  from  foreign  countries.  Twenty- 
three  States  are  represented.  The  opening  address 
was  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Henry  Sloan  Coffin  In  the 
auditorium  of  the  National  Building,  Lexington 
Avenue  and  Fifty-second  Street.  Young  women  com- 
ing from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  study  American 
methods  In  social  work  and  to  enter  secretaryships 
when  finished  Include  Miss  Annie  M.  Blgnell  of  South 
Australia,  Mile.  Brocher  of  Geneva,  Miss  Zarouki 
Dermirjian  of  Constantinople,  Miss  Hamill  of 
Toronto,  Miss  MichI  Kawai  of  Toklo,  Miss  S.  L. 
Helslngfors  of  Finland,  and  Miss  Juline  M.  Parm  of 
Christianla,  Norway. 

American  Tract  Society — The  society  was 
founded  in  1825.  Its  work  is  interdenominational 
and  international  In  scope,  and  Is  commended  by  all 
the  evangelical  churches.  It  has  published  the 
Gospel  message  in  178  languages,  dialects  and  char- 
acters. Its  total  Issues  of  books,  tracts,  and  period- 
icals at  the  Home  Office  amount  to  791,142,050 
copies  It  has  made  foreign  cash  appropriations  to 
the  value  of  $796,137.39,  by  means  of  which  millions 
of  books  and  tracts  have  been  published  at  mission 
stations  abroad.  Its  colporteurs  have  made  18,406,- 
676  family  visits,  largely  among  the  immigrants,  and 
have  circulated  17,326  937  volumes.  The  grand  total 
of  its  gratuitous  distributions  has  been  to  the  value 
of  $2,617,820.90.  The  society  is  wholly  dependent 
upon  donations  and  legacies  for  the  support  of  Its 
benevolent  work.  Offices,  Park  Avenue  and  Fortieth 
Street,  New  York  City.  President — William  Phillips 
Hall.     General  Secretary — Judson  Swift,  D.  D. 

American  Bible  Society — The  American  Bible 
Society  was  founded  in  1816.  It  is  a  charitable  in- 
stitution whose  sole  object  is  to  encourage  a  wider 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  without  note  or  com- 
ment. It  invites  the  contributions  and  co-operation 
of  all.  The  officers  are  a  President  and  many  Vice- 
Presidents.  There  are  thirty-six  managers,  divided 
into  four  classes  as  to  terms  of  office.  The  Corre- 
sponding Secretaries  are  Rev.  John  Fox,  D.  D.,  and 
Rev.  W.  I.  Haven,  D.  D.;  Rev.  L.  B.  Chamberlain, 
Assistant  Corresponding  Secretary;  Recording  Secre- 
tary, Rev.  H.  O.  Dwlght,  LL.  D.;  Acting  Recording 
Secretary,  Rev.  H.  J.  Scudder.  The  Treasurer  Is 
William  Foulke.  The  Issues  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1915,  were  6,406.323  volumes,  and  for  the 
ninety-nine  years  of  the  existence  of  the  society, 
109,926,214  volumes.  This  Includes  Bibles  In  many 
foreign  tongues  and  the  languages  of  several  American 
Indian  tribes.  (The  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  established  In  1804,  had  distributed  to 
March  31,  1915,  10,162,413  volumes.)  The  offices  of 
the  society  are  at  the  Bible  House,  Astor  Place,  New 
York. 

United  Catholic  Works — President— \i\s  Emi- 
nence Cardinal  John  M.  Farley,  452  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Vice-Presidents — Rt.  Rev. 
Mgr.  Joseph  F.  Mooney,  V.  G.,  457  West  Fifty-first 
Street,  New  York  City;  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Michael  J. 
Lavelle,  V.  G.,  460  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Secretary— ¥TB.Dk  W.  Smith,  82  Franklin  Street,  New 
York  City.  Treasurer — John  Whalen,  206  Broad- 
way, New  York  City.  Council  consists  of  the  officers 
and  Rev.  John  J.  Wynne,  S.  J.,  George  MacDonald, 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Kelly,  Miss  Teresa  R.  O'Donohue. 

Church  of  God — The  purposes  of  the  Church  of 
God  are  to  gather  together  Into  one  all  the  children 
of  God  and  to  evangelize  the  world  by  preaching  the 
whole  truth  of  the  New  Testament.  Its  teachings  are 
absolutely  non-sectarian  and  entirely  orthodox  The 
New  Testament  alone  Is  Its  creed.  President — C.  J. 
Blewltt  Vice-President — A.  C.  Nelson.  Secretary- 
Treasurer — M.  Anna  Blewltt.  Headquarters,  2132- 
2142  Grand  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  Big  Sisters — The  Big  Sisters  is  an-  Incor- 
porated organization  of  women  wlilch  helps  unfortu- 
nate children  Object:  To  promote  the  welfare  and 
improvement  of  clUldren,  especially  girls  who  have 
been  brought  before  th6  Children's  <5ourts,  and  others 
whose  physical,  mental,  and  moral  development  have 
suffered  because  of  bad  environment  or  other  con- 
ditions, and  to  enlist  women  who  Individually  will 
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take  a  friendly  Interest  In  such  xihlldren  and  will  aid 
tliem  to  become  good  citizens 

Presidera — Mrs.  William  K  Vanderbilt.  SecretaTy 
— Mrs.  Ralph  Sanger.  Treastirer — Mrs.  WiUard 
Parker,  Jr.  General  SecretaTy — Mrs.  Madeline  Evans. 
Headquarters,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association — The 
purpose  of  the  association  is  to  promote  the  temporal, 
mental,  moral,  religloas.  social,  and  physical  welfare 
of  young  Jewish  women,  and  more  particularly  of 
those  dependent  upon  their  own  exertions  for  their 
support.  There  are  about  one  thousand  sastalning 
members  In  the  association  -Associate  membership, 
$1  yearly;  sustaining  active  membership,  S5  yearly; 
patron,  SIO  yearly;  donors,  $25  to  $100  yearly. 


Presldem — Mrs.  Israel  Unterberg,  11  West  Eighty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York  City.  Vice-Presidents — ■ 
Mrs.  A.  N  Cohen,  154  West  Eighty-second  Street, 
New  York  City;  Mrs.  Adolf  Guggenheim,  166  West 
Seventy-second  Street,  New  York  City;  Mrs.  Felix 
M.  Warburg,  1109  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Treasurer — Mrs.  Simon  Llebovltz,  31  West  Eighty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York  City.  Secretary — Mrs. 
Samuel  I.  Hyman.  Superintendent — Sophia  Berger. 
Headquarters,  31  West  110th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union — Presidera — 
Very  Rev.  P.  J.  O'Callaghan.  Secretary— T.  E. 
McCloskey.  Treasurer — Rev.  J.  V.  Moylan  Mem- 
bers, 100,000.  Headquarters,  804  South  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


KNIGHTS    OF    WASHINGTON. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  Knights  of  Washington  was  organized  In  1915.  President — Herman  G.  John- 
son, Elklns,  W.  Va.  Vice-Presidenx — Russell  H.  Allen.  Secretary — Preston  Harman.  Treasurer — Howard 
L.  Collett. 


INTERNATIONAL    UNIVERSITY    UNION. 

An  educational  union  for  the  promulgation  of  higher  education  in  science,  philosophy,  psychology, 
religion,  history  and  literature,  prescribing  university  courses  of  study,  conducting  university  examina- 
tions and  conferring  university  degrees.  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  an  educational 
Institution  of  university  rank  and  power.  Founded  in  1876  with  lecture  courses  before  prominent  universities 
In  every  country  by  distinguished  educators  and  lecturers  Over  10,000  members.  Offlcea,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  Shanghai,  China  President — James  G.  Rodger,  Shanghai,  China.  Secretary — William  Hart 
Dexter,  Washington,  D.  C.    TreasuTer- — J.  W.  Relsner. 


THE    RULERS    OF    FRANCE. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  Sovereigns  and  Governments  of  France,  from  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon: 


House  of  Bourbon. 


"le  Juste", 
'le  Grande" 


Henri  IV. . . 
Louis  XIII., 
Louis  XIV  , 

Louis  XV 

Louis  XVI  

First  Republic. 

Convention 

Directory 

Consulate  (Bonaparte) 

First  Empire. 

Napoleon  I 

Napoleon  II.  (never  reigned;  died  July  22, 
House  of  Bourbon  Restored . 

Louis  XVIII  

Charles  X       

House  of  Bourbon-Orleans. 

Louis-Philippe 

(Abdicated  February  24,  1848;  died  Au- 
gust 26.  1850.) 


.1589-1610 
.1610-1643 
.1643-1715 
.1715-1774 
.1774-1792 

.1792-1795. 
.1795-1799 
.1799-1804 

1804-1814 
1832). 

1814-1824 
.1824-1830 

1830-1848 


Second  Republic. 
Provisional     Government,     February-De- 
cember   

Louis  Napoleon 1848- 

Second  Empire. 
Napoleon  III.  (died  1873) 1852- 

TMrd  Republic. 

Government  of  National  Defence 

Adolphe  Thiers President 

Marshal  MacMahon " 

F.  J.  P.  Jules  Grevy 

♦F.  Sadl  Carnot 

Caslmir  Perler  (June-January)  .  " 

Felix  Faure  " 

Emlle  Loubet " 

Armand  Fallieres " 

Raymond  Poincare       " 

♦Assassinated  at  Lyons  June  24,  1894. 


1870- 
1871- 
1873- 
1879- 
1887- 
1894- 
1895- 
1899- 
1906- 
1913 


1848 
1852 

1870 

1871 
1873 
1879 
1887 
1894 
1895 
1899 
1906 
1913 


THE    MODERN    HISTORIC   RECORDS    ASSOCIATION, 

President — Justice  Victor  J.  Dowling.  .Secretary — Alfred  Kreymborg,  20  Exchange  Place,  New  York 
City.     Founder — Alexander  Konta. 

The  Modern  Historic  Records  Association  is  a  non-commercial  body.  Its  purpose  is  to  preserve,  for 
future  generations,  the  records  of  our  contemporary  history  and  achievement  by  the  best  methods 
known  to  modern  science,  and  to  be  of  vital  service  and  Inspiration  to  historians,  students,  educators,  and 
others  in  the  life  of  our  own  time  The  varying  mediums  employed  are:  Moving  pictures,  phonograms, 
talking  pictures,  autographic  records  on  parchment,  special  stories  of  great  events  printed  on  rag  paper, 
permanent  photographs  on  glass  positives,  clay  tablets,  lantern  slides,  and  whatever  other  means  the 
progress  of  science  and  the  new  triumphs  of  invention  may  provide.  The  organization  was  founded  in  1911 
by  Alexander  Konta,  and  among  its  incorporators  are  some  of  the  most  prominent  individuals  from  every 
field  of  human  activity  all  over  the  world 

The  larger  part  of  the  records  of  our  contemporary  history,  progress,  life,  and  civilization,  as  given  in 
our  books,  newspapers,  periodicals,  pamphlets,  and  reports.  Is  printed  on  sulphite  or  on  wood-pulp  paper. 
Many  of  these  records  are  doomed  to  dust  in  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  years  In  a  century  comparatively 
little  of  the  printed  record  of  this  great  age  will  be  in  existence.  To  seek  to  offset  this  situation,  so  far  aa 
possible,  by  permanent  records  of  the  vital  events  in  our  history,  and  to  remedy  the  evil  itself,  so  far  as  Its 
powers  and  Influence  permit,  is  the  aim  of  the  Modem  Historic  Records  Association,  the  only  organization 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  possibilities  of  the  value  of  this  work  may  be  suggested  in  a  single  illustration 
from  the  past.  Lincoln's  immortal  speech  at  Gettysburg  is  one  of  the  treasures  of  English  literature,  yet 
there  have  been  published  over  a  hundred  different  versions  of  it.  Congress  ha.s  twice  printed  it  Incorrectly. 
Had  it  been  possible  to  secure  a  phonogram  record  of  the  address  when  delivered  there  could  be,  at  present, 
no  dispute  as  to  the  actual  words  spoken  by  Lincoln. 

Pending  the  securing  by  the  a.ssociatlon  of  a  b\iilding  of  Its  own,  for  which  tentative  designs  have  been 
made,  the  association  has  the  privilege  of  preserving  its  records  in  the  New  York  Public  Library.  Among 
the  many  names  of  famous  men  who  have  recorded  themselves  for  all  time  are:  Thomas  Edison,  ex-President 
Madero  of  Mexico,  Captain  Rostron  of  the  Carpathia,  Peary  and  Amundsen,  ex-President  Taft,  Maurice 
Maeterlinck,  Eugene  Brieux,  George  Brandes,  Paul  Heyse,  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Prof.  Patil  Ehrlich, 
Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Dr.  Luther  Burbank,  Hon.  James  Bryce,  Prof.  Paul  Dubois.  Sir  Hiram  S. 
Maxim,  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Admiral  George  Dewey,  Arthur  Wing  Pinero, 
John  Mulr,  Richard  Strauss,  H.  G.  Wells,  Tommaso  Salvlnl,  Sir  William  Ramsay,  and  Maximilian  Harden. 
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WARS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

STATEMENT  OP  THE  NUMBER  OP  UNITED  STATES  TROOPS  ENGAGED,  AS 
COMPILED  FROM  CONSERVATIVE  AND  AUTHENTIC  SOURCES 


Wars. 


Warof  the  Revolution 

Northwestern  I  ndian  Wars 

War  with  Prance 

War  with  Tripoli 

Creek  Indian  War 

Warof  1812  with  Great  liritaiu 

Seminole  Indian  War 

Black  Hawk  Indian  War 

Cherokee  disturbance  or  removal.. 
Creek  Indian  War   or  disturbance. 

Ploridalndian  War    

Aroostook  disturbance 

War  with  Mexico  

Apache, Navajo,  and  Utah  War.... 

Seminole  Indian  War 

Civil  Wart  

Spanish- American  War*" 

Philippine  Insurrection 


July' 
June 
July 
June 
Nov 


From — 


April  Ip,  1775 

Sept.  19,1790 

9,1798 

10,1801 

27,1813 

18,1812 

20, 1817 

April  21, 1831 

1836 
May      5,1836 
Dec.    23.1835 

1836 
April  24,1846 
1849 
1856 
1861 
April  21,1898 
1899 


-  To— 


April  11, 1783 
Aug.  3,1795 
Sept.  30,1800 
June  4,1805 
Aug.  9,1814 
Feb.  17,  .815 
Oct.  21,1818 
Sept.  30,lt^2 

1837   . 
Sept.  30,1,S37 
Aug.   14,1843 

1839 
July      4,1848 

1855 

1858 

1865 
Dec.  10,  1898 

1900 


HeguUrs. 


130,711 


600 

-85,000 

1,000 

1,339 

935 

11,169 

■36,954 
1,500 


Militia  and 
Volunteers. 


164,080 


13,181 

471,622 

6,911 

5,126 

9.494 

12,483 

29, 953 
1,500 

73,776 
1,061 
3,687 


Total.* 


309,781 

8,983 

+4,593 

+3,330 

13,781 

576.622 

7,911 

6,465 

9.494 

13,418 

41,122 

1,.500 

112,230 

2,501 

3,687 

2,772,408 

§274,717 

60,000 


*  Inchicfing  all  branches  of  the  service,  t  Naval  forces  engaged,  t  The  number  of 
troops  on  the  Confederate  side  was  about  750,000.  *»HostiIitles  actually  ceased  Aug.  13,  189ii. 
§  Troops  actually  engaged,   about  60,000. 


THE    GREAT    BATTLES    OP    THE    CIVIL    WAR. 
(From   "Regimental   Losses   In   the  American   Civil   War,"   by   William   P.   Fox,    Lieutenant- 
Colonel,    U.    S.    V.) 
As  to  the  loss  in  the  Union  armies,   the  greatest  battles  in  the  war  were: 


Date 


Battle. 


July  1-3,  1863 

May  8-18,1864 

May  6-7,1864 

September  17,  1862 

May  1-3,  1863 ... 

September  19-20,1863. . . 

June  1-4,1864 

December  11-14,1862.. . . 

Au?ust  28-30, 1862 

April  6-7,  1862  

December  31,  1862 

June  15-19,1864 


Gettysbu  rg 

Spottsylvania 

Wilderness 

Antletam  + 

Chancellors  VI  He 

Chickamauga  

Cold  Harbor 

Fredericksburg 

Manassas  t 

Shiloh 

Stone  River§ 

I'etersburg  (a.ssault). 


ICilled. 


3,070 
2,7'25 
2,246 
2,108 
1,606 
1,656 
1,8^4 
1,284 
1,747 
1,754 
1,730 
1,688 


Wounded  * 

147497 
13,413 
12,037 
9,549 
9,762 
9,749 
9,077 
9.600 
8, 452 
8,408 
7,802 
8,513 


Mi-ssing. 


6.434 
2,258 
3,383 
753 
5,919 
4,774 
1,816 
1,769 
4,263 
2,855 
3,717 

l,lh5 


AfrgTegate. 


23,001 
18.396 
17,666 
12,410 
17,287 
16,179 
12,737 
12,653 
14,462 
13,047 
13,249 
11.386 


*.  Wounded  in  these  and  the  following  returns  includes  mortally  wounded. 

t  Not  including  South  Mountain  or  Crampton's  Gap. 

i  Including  Chantilly,   Rappahannock,   Bristol   Station,  and  Bull  Run  Bridge. 

§  Including  Knob  Gap  and  losses  on  January  1  and  2,  1863. 

The  Union  losses  at  Bull  Run  (first  Manassas)  July  21,  1861,  were:  Killed,  470; 
wounded,   1,071;  captured  and  missing,   1,793;  aggregate,  3,334. 

The  Confederate  losses  in  particular  engagements  were  as  follows:  Bull  Run  (firat 
Manassas),  July  21.  1861,  killed,  387;  wounded,  1.582;  captured  and  missing,  13;  aggregate, 
1,982  Fort  Donelson,  Tenn.,  February  14-16,  1862,  killed,  466;  wounded,  1,534;  captured 
and  missing,  13.829;  aggregate,  15,829.  Shiloh,  Tenn.,  April  6-7,  1862,  killed,  1,723; 
wounded,  8,012;  captured  and  missing,  950;  aggregate,  10,694.  Seven  Days'  Battle,  Virginia, 
June  25-July  1,  1862,  killed,  3,478;  wounded,  16,261;  captured  and  missing,  875;  aggregate, 
20,614.  Second  Manassas,  August  21-September  2,  1862,  killed,  1,481;  wounded  and  missing, 
7,627;  captured  and  missing,  89;  aggregate,  9,197.  Antietam  campaign,  September  12-20, 
1862,  killed,  1,880;  wounded,  9, ."{IS;  captured  and  missing,  1,367;  aggregate,  12,601. 
Fredericksburg.  December  13.  1862.  killed,  596;  wounded,  4,068;  captured  and  missing, 
651;  aggregaite,  5,315.  Stone  River,  Tenn.,  December  ."{1,  1862,  killed,  1,294;  wounded,  7,945; 
captured  and  missing,  1,027;  aggregate,  10,266.  ChancellorsviUe,  May  1-4,  1863,  killed, 
1,665;  wounded,  9,081;  captured  and  missing,  2,018;  aggregate,  12,704.  Gettysburg.  July 
1-3,  1863,  killed,  2,592;  wounded,  12,706;  captured  and  missing,  5,150;  aggregate,  20,448. 
Chickamauga.  September  19-20,  1863,  killed,  2,268;  wounded,  13,613;  captured  and  missing, 
1,090;   aggregate,   16,971. 

Gettysburg  was  the  greatest  battle  of  the  war.  Antietam  the  bloodiest.  The  largest 
army  was  assembled  by  the  Confederates  at  the  seven  days'  fight;  of  the  Unionists  a.t 
the  Wilderness. 

The  number  of  casualties  in  the  volunteer  and  regular  armies  of  the  United  States, 
during  the  war  of  1861-65,  according  to  a  statement  prepared  by  the  Adjutant-General's 
office,  was  as  follows:  Killed  in  battle,  67,058;  died  of  wounds,  43,012;  died  of  disease, 
199.720;  other  causes,  such  as  accidents,  murder,  Confedeirate  prisons,  etc.,  40,154;  total 
died,  349,944;  total  deserted,  199,105.  Number  of  soldiers  in  the  Confederate  service  who 
died  of  wounds  or  disease  (partial  statement),  133,831;  deserted  (partial  statement), 
104,428.  Number  of  United  States  troops  captured  during  the  war,  212,608;  Confederato 
troops  captured,  476,169.  Number  of  United  States  troops  paroled  on  the  field,  16,431; 
Confederate  troops  paroled  on  the  field.  248.599.  Number  of  United  States  troops  who  died 
while  prisoners,   30,156;   Confederate  troops  who  died  while  prisoners,  30.152. 
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EUROPEAN    WAR    CHRONOLOCY. 

FOR  STORY   OF  THF.  GREAT  WAR,   SEE  I<NDEX. 


1914. 

Francis 


Ferdinand    assassi- 


June     28 — ArtJhduike 

Julv  23— Aiistria  sent  an  ulti'noatnm  to  Sarbia. 
j^ug    1 — Germany  declared  war  on  Russia. 
Aug    2 — Gei-man  forces  entered  Luxemburg. 
Aug    4 — iGeiman  ti'oops  attacJ^ed  Liege — President 

Wilson  issued  proclamation  of  neutrality.,        . 
Aug.   5 — England  announced   a  state  of  war  witn 

Aug.    T^Gerraans   entered  .Lie«e — French  invaded 

Souitliein   Alsace. 
Aug    S — luly  reaffiimed  neutrality. 
Aug     15 — .\uBtrians    entered    Serbia — ^Japan    sent 
•ultimatum  to  Germany.  ,„i„^ 

Aug      17— British    expeditionary   forces   completed 

their  landing  in   France.    ,       .  ^ 
Aug    19 — Beginning  of  Battle  of  Loorame. 
Aug     20 — Germans  entered   Brussels. 
Aug"  21-23— Battle  of  Charkiroi. 
Aug.    23— 'Germans  entered   Namur  and  began  at- 
tack on  Mons. 
ATig    24— ^British  began  retreat  from  Mons. 
Aaig    25 — French  evacuated  Muelhausen. 
Aug'    27 — Louvain   bumsd  by   Germans— Japanese 

blockaded  Tsing-tao. 
Aug    aS^Battle  off  Heligoland  , 

Aug.    29— Russians  defeated  ui  three  days    battle 

near  Tannenburg.  ^   „  j,    .      -o     ^^„v 

gept    2— French  Goremmient  fled  to  Bordsaux. 
Sept'   3 — Russians   occupied   Lejnberg. 
Sent'   6— Battle  of  the   .Marne  began, 
gent    7— iMaubeuge  taken  by  the  Gemans 
Sept    12— German  retreat  halted  on  the   Aisne. 
Sept.  22— Russians  captured  JairosJav  and  mvestea 

IPrzciDVsl 
Oct.  9— Aiitweup  occupied  by  the  Germans^  „„i„^„ 
Oct.   12— A  Boer  commando  in  the  Cape  Province 

mutinied.  . 

Oct    14 — Allies  occupied   Ipres 
Oct    15— Ostend  occupied  by  the  Germans. 
Oct.    24— Ten    days'    battle  before  Warsaw    ended 

in  German  defeat. 
Oct    21-31— First  Battle  of  Ypres.   . 
r)^t    ofl — Turkey  began  war  on  Russia.        „       ,       - 
K4'     1-German    naval    victory    off    the    C„a.st   of 
Ohile— Defeat  of  British  fleet  under  Admiral  Sir 
Christopher  Cradock. 
Xov     6 — Tsing-tao  surrendered 
Nov     10 — The  Emden  desti'oyed 
Nov'   10-li2— Second  Battle  of  YM-es 
Nov     17— Austrian  victory  over  Serbians   at  Val- 
^Jevo^nounced^    occi^^ied    Belgrade-Gen.    De 
De'^'s-^SerbfaM  defeated  Anstrians  in  three  daj-^' 

Dec^  6-^Germans  occupied  LocK  ,, ,  ,  T^iands 
Dec  g— British  naval  victoi-y  off  Falkland  Isianas. 
Dec'  15 — Austrians  evacuated  Belgrade  ,^.„„  . 
5^-  ie^German  cruisers  bombarded  Scarborough 

D^^Klp^Uclaimed  a  British  protectorate. 
D^;  25^I^lian  marines  occupied  Avlona. 


1915. 

Jan    14— French  driven  acioss  Aisne  'KiTer,  east  of 

■^nissons    after  a  week's  battle. 
Jan    24-^Naval  battle  in  North  Sea-German  ar- 

m'oi-ed  cruiser  Blticher  sunk        . 
Jan.   30— Russians  occupied  Tabriz  .        ^_ 

pgjj    8 — Beginning  of  battle  m  Ji-ast  frussia,  euu 

F^^lW-SiTn'svS^ne   "blockade"  of  Great 

Feb"*^-Sia'ns  driven  from  Bukowiaii 
March  6— Veaiizelos,   Greek  Premier,  i-esigned, 
MaKh  lO-Britiali  Advanced  at  Neuve  C^apelle^ 
March  IS^Three  allied  battleships  sunk  in  heavy 

bombardment  of  Dardanelles 
M'axch  21— Zeppelins  bombaixled  Pans. 
March   2*2— Praemjiil  surrendered 
Maroh    '>6— German   submarine   U-S9.    with   uom 

mander  Wedddgen.  sunk. 


Ma;rc!h    28— German     submarine     sank     passenger 

steamer  Falaba,   with  loss  of  life. 
March    31 — Russians   penetrated   Dukla   Pass   and 

entered   Hungary. 
.\pril    7 — The    Prinz   Eitel    Friedrich  dntemed    at 

Newport   News. 
April  9 — Fi'ench  stormed  German  position  at  Les 

Ei>arges. 
April   11 — ^Total   British  casualties  to  date,   139,- 

347. 
April  22 — Germans  won   "gas"  hattle  near  Ypres 
April   25 — .\.llied  forces  landed  on  both  shores  of 

the   Daixlanelles. 
April    30— Germans     shelled      Dunkirk — American 

tanker   Gulflight  torpedoed  off  Scilly  Islands. 
May   1-3 — Austro-Germans  broke   through  Russian 

line  in  Galicia. 
May  4 — Triple  Alliance  treaty  denounced  by  Italy. 
May  7 — ^Lusitania  sunk  with  loss  of  nearly   1.200 

May    12 — Bryxe  Commission  reported  on  Belgian 

s.LrocitiGS 
May  13 — President  Wilson  sent  Lusitania  protest 

to  Germany.  ,  ...  , 

May    19— Asquith    announced     reorganization     ot 

Cabinet.  ,      .  . 

.May  23 — Italy  declared  war  upon  Austria. 
May  31— Zeppelins  dropped  bombs  in  Loudon. 
June  3 — Austro-Germans  occupied   Przemo^sl. 
June  7— Secretary  of  State  Brian  resigned. 
June  8— Italians  occupied  Monfalcone. 
June  11— .Second  Lusitania  note  to  Gerroany  made 

public.  .      „       ,      1     i-„ 

June  13— Venizelos  won  m  Greek  elections. 
June  16 — ^French  made  progress  noi-th  of  Arras. 
Jime  22 — Austrians  entered  Lemberg. 
June  23— Lloyd  George  outlined  scheme  of  muni- 

Jull'°^°La^t"German  forces  in  South  Africa  sur- 
rend^ed  to  Gen.  Botha— Russians  surprised 
Austrians  luider  Arohduke^  Joseph  Ferdinand 
^d  captured  15,000--German  reply  to  second 
Lusitania  note  handed  to  Ambassador  Gerard. 

July  9 — .American  Government  took  charge  oi 
Sayville  wireless  plamt.  ^  .   ■,   ■,  ca/\  nnn 

ju'^^  ll_PjTjssian  casualty  lists  total  1,500,000. 

July  14— <5«rmans  advanced,  in  Argonne 

j„,J  i5_2OO,0i0O  Welsh  minens  struck— Germans 
captured  Praasnysz.  t^„j      arn  «l«q- 

July    l'8-20 — British    casualties:     Land,    cjji.ssa, 

Ju"y^22— "f^hird  Lusitania  note  sent  to  Berlin. 
July  31 — Austrians  occupied  Lutvlm. 
AuS    4— British  not:s  on  blockade  m«le  public^ 
t^-  .^-Germans  occupied  \Varsaw  and  lyangorod. 
Aug'   f^New  allied  aimj-  landed  in  Gallipoh^ 
X^    9— British  success  at  Hooge,  near  Ypres. 
Aug'   12 — ^Germans  occupied  Siedlce.        .       ,„„„„„ 
Av5'    14— British   transport  torpedoed   in   Aegean 

^,;^'"l7-Ko°vno'ukenTytha  Germans.  Zeppelins 

.uf %i^m^"A"'"<>n>e<ioed    off    Fastnet- 

luf  °f^-e^:^t^"-arde"feT^15^'   Gulf    of 


A, ]^'^1 —British  casualties  to  date,  381,983. 
A^'  li-B^est-Litov^  t^ken  by   Austro-Geijmans^ 
Aug    28^Count  von  Benistorff  promised  full  sat- 

Sept^l-Ge^^an^^'accepted  American  «>ntentions 
on  submarine  warfare-Germany  claimed  1.- 
lOO.fliOO  Russian  prisonera  since   May  1. 

Sept    2--Germans  occupied  Groano. 

%JWt    4— Liner  Hesi>erian  sunk  off  Fastast. 

ie?t    T^Czar   rq^laced  Grand   Duke   Nicholas  as 

^^C^ande^-in^Clnef.^^^    17,000    prisoners    on 

^^.^t^'si^erS^JS  ^^k"'^le   of   trenches  in   tHe 
^^tho^:^7^\\lThom\>^^   centre   of   Ix)n- 

S^;^?"-S.9_Germans  made  progress  in  Argonne 
g!^;    9_President    Wilson   demanded    recaU    of 
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EUROPEAN  WAR  CHRONOLOGV^ — Continuea. 


Aiistrian  Amibassador  at  Waahington — German 
note  claimed  justification  in  sinking  of  Arabic. 

Sept.  10 — ^Anglo-Prench  financial  commission 
landed  in  New  Yoj-k. 

Sept.  15 — ^Asquith  announced  .enlistment  of  nearly 
3,000,000  men  a<nd  600,000  workers  in  the  mu- 
nition factories — ^Gen.  von  Mackensen  captured 
Pinsk 

Sept.  16 — English  Prize  Court  condemned  Ajaeri- 
caa  meat  cargoes  taken  last  winter — The  Rus- 
sian Dumia  prorogued. 

Sept.   IS^Vilna  occupied  by  Germans. 

Sept.  19 — Germans  began  bomibardment  of  Serbian 
frontier. 

Sept.  21 — Bulgaria  mobilized — Obancellor  of  tie 
Exchequer  McKenna  announced  new  taxation — 
Estimated  British  debt  on  March  31,  1916, 
$11,000,000,000. 

Sept    24 — ^Greece  mobilized. 

Sept.  14-25— French  and  Englisb  attacked  in 
Champagne  and  aiound  Lens,  winning  about  fifty 
Bquare  miles  of  ground,  25,000  prisoners  and 
many    guns 

Sept.  38 — Sir  Edward  Grey  pledged  armed  support 
to  Balkan  sympathizers  of  allies. 

Sent.  30 — French  captured  Hill  191  in  OhaJn- 
(pagne. 

Oct.  4 — Russia  presented  ultimatum  to  Bulgaria. 

Oct  5 — Von  Bemstorff  presented  note  conceding 
disafowal  and  ireparatiom  in  Arabic  case — Allied 
troops  landed  at  Salouica. 

Oct  6— 4Preiaier  Venizeloa  resigned — Bulgaria  re- 
jected Russian  ultimatum  —  Austro-German 
forces  invaded  Serbia — British  landed  in  Salou- 
ica and  French  advanced  into  Serbia — 'Zaimis 
new  Greek  Premier — French  success  at  Tahure 
Hill  in  Champagne. 

Oct.  7 — Russian  cruisere  bombarded  Bulgarian 
port  of  Varna. 

Oct  9 — lAustro-Geimana  captured  Belgrade  — 
British  casualties  to  date,  483,294. 

Oct  11 — Russians  pierced  Aus.trian  line  on  Stripa 
jliier — Austro-Germans  captvired  Semendria. 

Oct  13 — Foreign  Minister  Delcasse  resigned^ — 
[British  submarines  sunk  German  mercihant  ships 
in  Baltic — ZerpT>elins  killed  fifty-five  in  London. 

Oct  14 — .Bulgaria  declared  war  on  Serbia — Brit- 
ish attacked  around  Ypres  and  Hulluch. 


Oct.  16 — Greece  officially  announced  ber  decision 
not  to  join  vrith  Serbia. 

Oct.  16-17 — German  atta<;ks  on  Belgian  line  failed. 

Oct.  19- — -Bulgariaas  cut  Salonioa  railway  at 
Vranya — Italy  declared  war  on  Bulgaria. 

Oct    21 — Bulgarians  occupied  Kumanovo. 

Oct.  23 — German  Central  Goveranoient  assumed 
control  of  food  supplies. 

Oct.   24 — Bulgars  occupied   Uskub. 

Oct.  25 — Austrians  claimed  repulse  of  Italians  in 
a  .prolonged  battle  around  Goeritz. 

Oct.  27 — Viviani  Ministry  resigned. 

Oct.  20 — Briand  organized  Cabinet — Bulgars  took 
iPirot. 

Oct.  S\ — ^Germans  occupied  .Kraguyevatz. 

Nov.  2 — Aaquith  defended  policies  in  House  of 
Commons. 

Nov.  4 — Zaimis  Cabinet  resigned. 

Nov.  5 — Bulgarians  occupied  Nish — Germans  occu- 
pied Kralievo — Lord  Kitchener  left  London  for 
the  Near  lEast. 

Nov.  7 — Geimans  woo  important  success  at  Kru- 
sevajc — ,New  Greek  Cabinet  under  Skouloudis. 

Nov.  9 — The  Ancona  torpedoed  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Nov.  li2;--iGreek  Chamber  dis,ssolved. 

Nov.  14 — Russians  driven  back  across  the  Styr 
after  prolonged  fighting. 

Nov.  15— Kitchener  arrived  at  Mudros. 

Nov.  17 — iSerbs  nertired  from  Bafouna  Heights  andi 
Prileii. 

Nov.  17 — British  hospital  ship  Anglia  sunk  by  a 
mine  in  the  English  Channel;  100  wounded 
soldiers  drowned. 

Nov.  17 — The  Chancellor  of  the  British  Exchequer 
stated  that  Great  Britain  made  or  promised  war 
loans  to  other  countries  totalling  $2,375,000,000. 

Nov.  19 — It  was  estimated  that  four-fifths  of 
Serbia  was  occupied  by  the  invading  Austro-Ger- 
man and  Bulgarian  armies. 

Nov.  23 — Mitrovitsa  and  Pristina  taken. 

Nov.   28 — Berlin  announced  close  of  Serbian  cam- 
paign. 
?4ov.  29 — William  H.  in  Vienna. 

Nov.  30 — Reichstag  met — Pristend  captured — Con- 
stantinople   announced    British    defeat   south    of 
Bagdad — Kitchener  returned  to  London. 
Dec.  1 — British  prisoners  in  Germany  about  33,000. 


ANTI-CAPITAL    PUNISHMENT    SOCIETY    OF    AMERICA. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  Is  self-evident — to  work  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  in  every 
State  and  also  to  work  for  the  commutation  of  sentences  of  those  who  are  condemned  to  death  by  the  State. 
The  national  ofRcers  are:  President — Gov.  George  W.  P.  Hunt,  of  Arizona.  Vice-Presidents — McKenzie 
Cleland  Louis  K.  Phillips,  Robert  McMurdy,  and  Charles  H.  Ingersol.  Secretary — Maurice  B.  Kovnat. 
Treasurer — Fay  Lewis.     National  office,  624  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

ANTI-CAPITAL    PUNISHMENT    SOCIETY 

The  objects  ot  this  society  are  to  create,  awaken  and  crystallize  public  sentiment  in  opposition  to  capital 
punishment,  and  to  work  for  the  abolishment  of  capital  punishment  In  the  State  of  New  York.     President — 

George  Foster  Peabody.     General  Manager  and  Treasurer — Leo  L.  Redding.     Secretary 

.    Headauarters---iiO  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    RAILWAY    COMMISSIONERS. 

President — Clifford  Thorne,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  First  Vice-Prefident — Robert  R.  Prentls,  Richmond, 
Va.  Second  Vice-President— Max  Thelen,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Secretary — William  H.  Connolly,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     Assistant  Secretary — James  B.  Walker,  New  York,  N   Y. 

NATIONAL    AUTOMOBILE    CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE. 

President — Charles  Clifton.  Vice-Presideru — Wilfred  C.  Iceland.  Secretary — R.  D.  Chapln.  Treasurer 
— George  Pope.     Headquarters,  7  East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL    SOCIETY    OF    NEW    ENGLAND    WOMEN. 

The  object  of  the  society  shall  be  to  promote  Intellectual  and  social  intercourse  among  Its  members, 
to  bring  together  and  assist  women  who  were  born  and  brought  up  in  New  England  or  are  descended  from 
New  Englanders. 

Every  member  admitted  by  the  National  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  a  member  of  the  national  society. 
Eligibility — a.     Any  woman  of  American  parentage  over  18  years  of  age  who  was  born  In  New 

England  and  both  of  whose  parents  were  bom  in  New  England  is  eligible  for  membership  in  this  society. 

b.  If  not  of  New  England  birth,  she  must  represent  through  both  parents  at  least  two  generations 
of  New  England  ancestry,  or  she  must  represent  through  one  parent  at  least  three  generations  of  New 
England  ancestry. 

c.  New  England  birth  on  the  part  of  an  applicant  shall  count  as  one  generation. 

d.  An  applicant  descended  from  a  pioneer,  who  became  a  permanent  settler  in  New  England 
prior  to  1645,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  counting  said  pioneer  as  representing  one  generation. 
President  General — Mrs.  Henry  Clarke  C-oe,  8  West  Seventy-sixth  Street,  New  York  City.     Corresvond- 

ing  Secretary  General — Mrs.  Charles  Van  Winkle,  Rutherford,  N.  J.     Treasurer  General — Dr.  J.  .McNutt, 
Albany.  N.   Y. 
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IMPORTANT  PEACE  MOVEMENTS. 

In  the  first  century  a  temple  was  dedicated  to  peace  by  Vespasian.  Ftom  that  time  on  there  were 
peace  conferences  held  at  various  times,  Including  the  Peace  ol  Religion  signed  at  Augsburg  on  September 
15,  1555:  the  unsuccessful  conference  between  Benjamin  Franklin  John  Adams,  and  Edward  Rutledge, 
appointed  by  the  United  States  Congress,  and  Admiral  Howe,  September  11,  1776,  and  the  United  States 
Treaty  of  1814.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1815  that  the  first  peace  society  In  the  world  was  organized. 
It  was  called  the  New  York  Peace  Society.  In  1828  a  national  organization  was  formed  and  Into  this  the 
State  societies  merged.  On  February  4.  1861,  a  peace  conference  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
prevent  the  Civil  War  In  the  United  States. 

International  Peace  Congresses  were  held  In  the  following  cities:  London,  1843,  1851,  1890,  1908; 
Brussels,  1848  1882;  Paris.  1849.  1878.  1889,  1900;  Frankfort.  1850;  Edinburgh,  1853;  Geneva.  1867,  1912; 
Berne,  1884,  1892;  Rome.  1891;  Chicago,  1893;  Antwerp.  1894;  Budapest,  1896;  Hamburg,  1897:  Glasgow, 
1901;  Monaco,  1902;  Rouen,  1903;  Boston,  1904;  Lucerne,  1905;  Milan,  1906;  Munich,  1907;  Stockholm. 
1910;  The  Hague,  1913. 

National  Peace  Congresses  were  held  in  the  United  States  in  New  York  City,  1907;  Chicago,  1909; 
Baltimore,  1911;  St.  Louis,  1913. 

The  first  Hague  conference  was  held  May  18,  1899,  with  twenty-six  nations  represented;  the  second 
was  held  June  15,  1907,  with  forty-four  nations. 

PEACE    TREATIES. 


Countries. 

Where 
Concluded. 

Date. 

Countries. 

Where 
Concluded. 

Date. 

America-England  (War 

France-China      

Tlen-Tsln.. .  . 

June    9.  1885 

of  1812) 

Ghent 

Dec.  24,  1814 

PYance-Russia 

Tilsit 

July     7.  1807 

American  Civil  War.  X 

France-Austria    

Vienna 

Oct.    14,  1809 

Argentina  Brazil  Chile 

Buenos  Ayres 

May  26,  1915 

Charles  VI.  of  Germany 

Austria-Prussia .  .' 

Prague 

Aug.  23.  1866 

and     Louis    XV.     of 

Austria  -  Prussia      with 

France 

Vienna 

Nov   18   1738 

Denmark 

Vienna 

Oct.   30.  1864 

Great  Britain-Holland- 

Austria-Italy 

Vienna 

Oct.     3,  1866 

France-Spain  

Amiens 

Mar.  27,  1802 

Austria-France  and  Sar- 

Greece-Turkey  

Constanti- 

dinia. .    .        

Ziirlch 

Shimonoseki 

Nov.  10  1859 
AprU  17   1895 

Hungary- Prussia     and 

nople  .  .    . . 

♦Dec.     4,  1897 

China-Japan 

England-American  Col- 

Saxony  

Dresden 

Dec.  25.  1745 

onies 

Paris 

Sept.    3,  1783 

Italy-Turkey 

Ouchy .  .  . 

Oct.    18.  1912 

England-South  Africa. 

Pretoria  . .  . . 

May  31,  1902 

Russia-Turkey 

San  Stefano. 

Mar.    3.  1878 

England-France-Spain- 

Sept.-Oct., 

Prussia-Saxony .  .  . 

Berlin 

Oct.    21.  1866 

Holland-Germany  . 

Ryswick 

1667 

Russia-Turkey  . . 

Adrlanople  . 

Sept.  14.  1829 

England-France 

Bretlgny .  .  . 

May    8.  1360 

Russia-Turkey 

Bucharest 

May  28.  1812 

Ferdinand  II.  and  Sax- 

Russia-Turkey-Eng- 

ony  

Prague 

Alx-Ia-Cha- 
pelle 

May  30,  1635 
May    2.  1668 

land-France-Sardlnia 
Russia-Japan 

Paris 

Portsmouth, 
N.  H.    .. 

Mar.  30,  1856 

France-Snain 

Sept.    5.1905 

France-Germany 

Frankfortr-on- 

Saxony-Prussia-Ba- 

Maln  

May  10.  1871 

varia  

Hubertsburg 

Feb.   15,  1763 

French     Republic-Ger- 

Spain-United States. .  . 

Paris 

Dec.   10,  1898 

many 

Luneville.  . . 

Feb.     9.  1801 

Sweden-Poland  -  Bran- 

France -  United     Prov- 
inces  

France  and  Allied  Pow- 

Nimeguen.  .  . 

Aug.  10.  1678 

denburg  and  Prussia 
Turkey-Austria 

OUva   

Belgrade.  .  . 

May    3  1660 
Sept.  18,'  1739 

ers  

Paris 

April  11.  1814 

Turkey  with  Germany 
Russia,   Poland,  and 

France-Austria 

Presburg .  .  . 

Dec.  26,  1805 

France-Spain   

Pyrenees .... 

Nov.    7,  1659 

Venice 

Carlowitz. . . 

Jan.    26,  1699 

France-China 

Tien-Tsln..  .  . 

June  26,  1858 

Turkey-Balkan  Allies. . 

London 

tMay  31,  1913 

»  Preliminaries  signed  at  Constantinople  September  13,  1897.  t  War  was  resumed.  Final  treaty 
signed  at  Bucharest  August  10.  1913.  Turkey-Bulgaria,  September  29,  1913.  X  Amnesty  proclaimed  by 
the  President  May  29,  1865. 

The  following  peace  treaties  were  also  signed:  Terminating  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession, 
Alx-la-Chapelle,  October  7,  1748:  settling  the  Eastern  Question;  Germany,  Russia,  Turkey,  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  France,  and  Italy.  Berlin,  July  13,  1878:  cession  by  Austria  to  France,  Campo  Formio,  October 
17,  1797;  independence  of  Crimea,  etc.:  Russia  and  Turkey,  Kutschouc  Kainardjl.  July,  1774;  on  behalf 
of  Greece:  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  France.  London,  July  6,  1827;  settling  the  relations  between  Turkey 
and  Egypt,  London.  July  15,  1840;  cession  by  Sweden  to  Russia,  Nystadt,  August  30,  1721;  cession  of 
Canada  to  Great  Britain  by  France  and  Florida  by  Spain,  Paris,  February  10,  1763;  cession  by  France 
to  Sweden,  Paris,  January  6.  1810;  terminating  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  Utrecht,  April  11,  1713; 
ending  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  Westphalia  October  24,  1648,  The  neutrality  of  Belgium  was  guaranteed 
by  treaty  between  Prussia,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  the  Netherlands  and  was  signed 
in  London  April  19,  1839,  and  ratified  between  the  contracting  powers  in  1870. 

INTERNATIONAL    PEACE    PLAN— PRESIDENT  WILSON'S    PEACE    PROPOSAL. 

The  parties  hereto  agree  that  all  questions  of  whatever  character  and  nature  In  dispute  between  them 
shall,  when  diplomatic  efforts  fall,  be  submitted  for  investigation  and  report  to  an  international  commission 
(the  composition  to  be  agreed  upon) ;  and  the  contracting  parties  agree  not  to  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities 
until  such  investigation  is  made  and  report  submitted. 

The  investigation  shall  be  conducted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  upon  the  initiative  of  the  commission,  without 
the  formality  of  a  request  from  either  party;  the  report  shall  be  submitted  within  (time  to  be  agreed  upon) 
from  the  date  of  the  submission  of  the  dispute,  but  the  parties  hereto  reserve  the  right  to  act  independently 
on  the  subject  matter  in  dispute  after  the  report  is  submitted.  (For  Supplementary  Memorandum  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  see  World  Almanac  of  1915.  p.  734.) 

Treaties  embracing  this  peace  plan  have  been  signed  up  to  August  16,  1915,  by  thirty  countries,  as 
follows: 


Salvador 

Bolivia. 

Costa   Rica. 

Norway. 

Chile. 

China. 

Guatemala. 

Portugal. 

Dominican 

Peru. 

Paraguay. 

Russia. 

Panama. 

Persia. 

Republic. 

Uruguay. 

Great  Britain. 

Ecuador. 

Honduras. 

Denmark. 

Venezuela. 

Argentina. 

France. 

Greece. 

Nicaragua. 

Switzerland. 

Italy. 

Brazil. 

Spain. 

Sweden. 

Netherlands. 

All  of  these  treaties,  with  the  exception  of  those  with  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Panama,  have  beea 
approved  by  the  Senate,  and  the  treaties  with  Guatemala,  Great  Britain,  Costa  Rica,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Paraguay.  Spain.  Peru.  Bolivia.  Sweden,  Denmark,  France,  Russia,  Uruguay,  and  Italy  have  become 
eflectlve  by  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 
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IMPORTANT  PEACE  MOVEMENTS — Continued.       ~     ~ 

PLANS   FOR   PEACE    IN   ENTIRE   WORLD   ADOPTED    BY    SWISS. 

The  Swiss  Peace  Society  at  Its  annual  meeting  In  Basel,  May  18,  1915,  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  it  was  declared  should  be  considered  when  the  time  came  for  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  Europe: 

First — The  avoidance  of  any  annexation  or  territorial  changes  which  are  in  opposition  to  the  Interests 
and  wishes  of  a  population;  a  gtiarantee  of  religious  liberty,  free  speech,  and  equality  before  the  law  for 
the  minority. 

Second — The  creation  of  a  permanent  organization  in  which  all  European  states  shall  be  equally  repre- 
sented, for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  order,  peace,  and  safety  of  our  portion  of  the  earth. 

Third — The  development  of  an  international  law  organization  by  continual  Hague  conferences. 

The  eighteenth  of  May  Is  Peace  Day  (Hague  Day)  and  the  Sunday  before  Christmas  Is  Peace  Sunday. 
Its  observance  was  asked  by  the  American  School  Peace  League. 


WOMEN'S    PEACE    PARTY. 

On  January  9,  10,  1915,  a  conference  was  held  In  Washington,  D.  C,  at  which  representatives  from 
all  the  leading  women's  organizations  and  movements  assembled  to  consider  measures  for  promoting  and 
formulating  peace  sentiment  in  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  throughout  the  world  The  Woman's  Peace 
Party  was  thus  formally  launched.  The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  enlist  all  American  women  in 
arousing  the  nations  to  respect  the  sacredness  of  human  life  and  to  abolish  war.  The  following  was  adopted 
as  their  platform: 

I.  The  immediate  calling  of  a  convention  of  neutral  nations  in  the  Interest  of  early  peace.  2.  Limita- 
tion of  armaments  and  the  nationalization  of  their  manufacture.  3.  Organized  opposition  to  militarism 
In  our  own  country.  4.  Education  of  youth  in  the  ideals  flf  peace.  5.  Democratic  control  of  foreign  policies. 
6.  The  further  humanizing  of  governments  by  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women.  7.  "Concert  of 
Nations"  to  supersede  "Balance  of  Power."  8.  Action  toward  the  gradual  organization  of  the  world  to 
substitute  law  for  war.  9.  The  substitution  of  an  international  police  for  rival  armies  and  navies. 
10.  Removal  of  the  economic  causes  of  war  II.  The  appointment  by  our  Government  of  a  commission 
of  men  and  women,  with  an  adequate  appropriation,  to  promote  international  peace. 

Chairman— J SLne  Addams,  Chicago,  111.  Vice-chairmen — Mrs.  Anna  G.  Spencer,  MeadvlUe,  Pa.;  Mrs. 
Henry  Villard,  New  York  City;  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Post,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mrs.  John  Jay  White,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Secretary — Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead,  Boston,  Mass.  Treasurer — Miss  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge. 
National  Headquarters,  116  So.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


AMERICAN   SCHOOL   PEACE   LEAGUE. 

Organized  in  1908  to  promote  through  the  schools  and  the  educational  public  of  America  the 
interests  of  international  justice  and  fraternity.  Membership:  All  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the 
country;  students  in  secondary  schools,  normal  scliools,  and  colleges;  persons  otherwise  enlisted  in 
the  general  work  of  education  may  become  members,  without  the  payment  of  dues,  by  signifying 
their  devotion  to  the  purpose  of  the  leagua 

PiesMi^jiZ— Randall  J.  Condon,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  Secretary— Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  405 
Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  Mass.    Treasurer— WiVLia-ra  W.  Andrew,  Salem,  Mass. 


THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  AND  ARBITRATION  LEAGUE,  INC. 

The  corporate  purposes  of  the  organization  favor  universal  peace  by  conciliation.  Joint  commissions 
of  inquiry  and  arbitration,  through  a  permanent  international  court,  arbitration  treaties  between  all 
nations,  and  adequate  armament  for  National  security.  Honorary  Presidents — Woodrow  Wilson,  William 
H.  Taft.  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  President — Henry  Clews.  Treasurer — Cornelius  A.  Pugsley.  Execu- 
tive Director — Andrew  B.  Humphrey.     Headquarters,  31  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


THE    CHURCH    PEACE    UNION. 

The  purpose  of  the  union  is  to  spread  the  gospel  of  peace  through  church  agencies.  Andrew  Carnegie, 
its  founder,  endowed  the  union  with  $2,000,000.  Also,  $10,000  was  appropriated  in  April,  1914,  for  a 
world  peace  congress  in  London  or  Berne,  which  was  postponed  because  of  the  war.  Secretary — Rev. 
Frederick  Lynch,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


AMERICAN    PEACE    SOCIETY. 

National  Headquarters,  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organized  in  New  York  City, 
May  8,1828,  and  formed  by  the  merging  of  many  State  and  local  societies,  the  oldest  of  which,  the 
New  York,  dated  back  to  1815.  Located  in  Boston  from  1837  to  1911.  Moved  headquariei-s  to 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  May  1,  1911.  President,  Theodore  E.  Burton,  Wa.shington,  D  C.  ;  Execniive 
Director  and  Acting  Secretary,  Arthur  D.  Gail;  Treasurer,  George  W.  White.  National  Metropolitaa 
Bank,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Director  Central  IVesl  DepL,  Louis  P.  Locliner,  116  So.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.;  IHrecior  Pacific  Coast  Dept..  Robert  C.  Root,  Los  Angeles,  Cal  ;  Director 
Neiv  Enplaiid  Dept.,  James  L.  Tryon,  Boston,  Mass, -Director  JV.  Y.  Dept..,  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Colum- 
bia Univ. ;  Director  Soiitli  Atla/itic  Slcctes  Dept.,  J.  J.  Hall,  Atlanta,  Qa.  The  society  has  34  "Constitu- 
ent Branches,' '  and  21  sections  of  branch  societies. 


INTERNATIONAL    PEACE    FORUM. 

To  promote  peace  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  by  encouraging  a  systematic  study  of  the 
causes  of  war  and  the  best  methods  to  effect  Its  abolition: 

1.  By  the  maintenance  of  a  literary  bureau  for  the  moulding  of  public  opinion  regarding 
the  various  phases  of  the  peace  movement  and  the  appalling  nature  and  consequences  of  war; 

2.  By   conducting   a  speakers'    bureau   to  secure   representative   men   for   mass   meetings, 
religious  and  patriotic  services,  conferences,  conventions,  chautauquas  and  congresses; 

3.  By  organizing  In  every  State  m  the  Union  and  throughout  the  world,  auxiliaries  of  the 
forum,  to  be  controlled  and  directed  from  the  international  headquarters; 

4.  By   creating  public  sentiment  favorable  to  the  establishment  of    a    World    Court    lor  the 
judicial  settlement  of  international  disputes; 

5.  Also  to  work  for  the  establishment  of  peace  In  the  Industrial  world,  by  diffusing  Infor- 
mation   relating    to   economic    questions,    and  thus  safeguard  the  rights  of  life,    liberty  ana 
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INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  FORUM— CoTrflnued. 


property — securing  such  conditions  of  Industrial  and  economic  competition  as  are  fundamental 
to  the  peace  of   the   world. 

The  forum    In  endeavoring   to   bring   about   Industrial   peace   Is   striving   for    the    enactment 
of  a  measure  which  will  make  Illegal  the  calling  of  a  strike  until  the  lapse  of  a  fixed    period  of  time  ■ 
for  the  purpose  of  Investls^atlon  by  an  Impartial  tribunal,  which  shall  render  a  report  on  the  merits 
of  the  controversy.     Official  organ  "  The  World  Court,"  published  monthly. 

Honorary  President — Hon.  William  H.  Taft:  President — John  Wesley  Hill;  Vice-Presidents — 
Andrew  Carnegie.  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  Alton  B.  Parker;  Treasurer — Henry  Clews.  Headquarters, 
18  East  Forty-first  Street.  New  Yoi  k    City. 


THE    AMERICAN    SOCIETY;    A    FEDERATION    FOR    NATIONAL    UNITY. 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.     Acting  President  and  First  Vice-President — 
Ca.";par  F    Goodrich.     Acting  Chairman  Finance  Com'mlUee  and  Acting  Trecsvrer — Robert  M.    Thompson. 
Secretary — Andrew  B.  Humphrey.     Chairman  Literary  Commiuee — Robert  Underwood  Johnson. 
Board  of  Diiectors — John  A.  Stewart.  Chairman,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Robert  U.  Johnson 
A.  P.  Humphrey 
Louis  L  Seaman 
William  A  Shanklln 
Charles  S.  Davison 
Caspar  F.  Goodrich 


William  C.  Demorest 
Robert  C.  Morris 
Gtfford  Plnchot 
Gutzon  Borglum 
Franklin  H.  Giddings 


Newcomb  Carlton 
Poultney  Blgelow 
Perley  Morse 
T.  M.  Carrington 
O.  B.  Mitcham 


Jacob  M   Dickinson  iFTank  S  Streeter 


William  B   Rowland 
William  A.  Paton 
John  McCullagh 
George  H   Denny 
Robt.  M.  Thompson 


The  purposes  of  the  society  are: 

1.  To  foster  Americanism  in  the  citizenship  of  the 
TTnlted  States. 

2.  To  bring  together  into  a  closer  imlon,  through 
the  use  of  the  federation  idea,  all  those  societies,  as- 
sociations, and  general  organizations,  and  all  indi- 
viduals engaged  In  any  work  which  tends  toward  the 
use  of  our  National  language  and  an  understanding 
of  American  laws  and  institutions. 

3.  To  bring  into  mutual  understanding  all  resident 
aliens  Intending  to  become  citizens,  all  naturalized 
citizens,  and  all  native  citizens. 

4.  To  aid  In  upaoldlng  the  fundamental  Institu- 


Charles  M.  Turner 
W   O   Hart 
Loorais  C.  Johnson 
Job  E   Hedges 
Maurice  Leon 
'Wardner  Williams 

tions  of  the  United  States  and  in  fostering  American 
Ideals  and  loyalty  to  our  common  American  destiny; 
and  to  that  end  to  foster  patriotism  and  Inculcate  in 
all  the  people  a  spirit  of  single-minded  allegiance  to 
our  country  and  our  flag 

5.  The  principal  offices  of  the  said  society  shall  be 
in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  city  of  New  York,  and 
the  society  shall  have  power  to  conduct  its  operations 
in  all  its  branches,  or  in  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  in 
any  of  the  States,  Territories,  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
in  any  or  all  foreign  countries  where  American  cltbsens 
reside 


THE    BIG    BROTHERS'    MOVEMENT. 


This  movement  was  founded  In  1904  by  Ernest  K.  Coulter  in  New  York  City.  Since  that  time  th<5 
work  has  been  taken  up  in  over  one  hundred  cities.  There  Is  a  staff  of  paid  workers,  supplemented  by  vol- 
unteers— lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  executives,  teachers— all  busy  men,  selected  because  of  their 
good  will  and  natural  ability  to  do  effective  work.  The  Little  Brothers  are  boys  referred  by  parents,  hospitals, 
police,  courts,  by  other  boys  and  by  the  boys  themselves.  They  are  the  sons  of  widows,  inebriates,  prisoners, 
of  careless  or  ignorant  parents — boys  who  are  largely  the  victims  of  their  environment. 

The  task  is  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  boy's  trouble — whether  it  be  truancy,  stealing,  lying,  running 
away  from  home,  etc.;  then,  with  the  co-operation-of  parents,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Big  Brothers, 
to  build  up  within  the  boy  a  sense  of  honor  and  good  citizenship.  Every  possible  agency  is  employed  to 
secure  results — hospitals  for  examination  or  operation,  the  Y  M.  C  A.,  church  and  settlement  gymnasiums, 
industrial  classes  and  boyg'  clubs.  Boy  Scouts,  trade  schools,  camps,  and  farm  schools.  President — ^Franklin 
C.  Hoyt.  Vice-Presidents — Luther  H.  Lewis,  Robert  L.  Gerry.  Chairman  Executive  Commtttee — Ernest 
K.  Coulter.  Secretary — Charles  A.  Taussig.-  Treastirer — Francis  J,  Danforth.  General  Secretary — R.  C. 
Sheldon.     Headquarters,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


PATRIOTIC    INSTRUCTORS'    ASSOCIATION. 

President — Joseph  H.  Barker.  Vice-President — Joseph  W.  Clymer.  Treasurer — Jamee  S. 
Pierce.  Secretary — James  De  La  Montanye.  Headquarters — 314  West  Fifty-third  Street,  New 
York  City. 

The  object  of  the  association  Is  to  enroll  the  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and 
other  patriotic  societies  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  boys  and  girls  In  the  public  schools  and 
other  educational  Institutions  of  the  United  States  and  to  endeavor  to  Inculcate  a  true  patriotic 
spirit,  thereby  establishing  a  permanent  bulwark  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  Nation,  knowing  that 
this  Influence  will  lead  to  better  citizenship. 

Any  person  Is  eligible  to  membership  who  Is  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  ' 
associate  societies  and  auxiliaries  thereto,  all  patriotic  societies,  teachers  In  the  public  schools,  and 
any  citizen  of  good  repute. 

The  annual  meeting,  at  which  officers  and  directors  for  ensuing  year  shall  be  elected,  will  be 
beld  In  the  city  of  New  York  at  the  regular  January  meeting.     Membership  600. 


THE    AMERICAN    LEGION. 

CO-OPERATING  WITH  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  PREPAREDNESS. 

The  American  Legion,  Inc.,  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  March  6, 
1915.  Object:  The  United  States  Government  has  no  record  of  the  present  addresses  and  qualifications 
of  its  honorably  discharged  .soldiers,  sailors  and  marines,  nor  has  It  Information  of  available  men  trained  in 
the  various  occupations  essential  to  the  conduct  of  modern  war.  The  American  Legion  is  formed  to  enroll 
the  names  of  all  such  citizens  qualified  either  by  previous  military  or  technical  experience  and  who  will  now 
express  their  willingness  to  respond  In  case  the  Government  should  at  any  lime  need  their  services.  The 
information  obtained  by  the  legion,  carefully  classified  as  to  qualifications  and  localities  by  a  thorough  sys- 
tem of  cross-Indexing,  Is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Government. 

Ineligible:  Men  serving  in  the  Army,  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States,  or  In  the  National 
Guard  of  any  of  the  several  States,  being  in  the  first  line  of  defence  are  not  eligible  for  enrolment  in  the 
legion.     Upon  their  resignation  or  honorable  discharge  they,  however,  become  eligible. 

President — Alexander  M.  White.  Vice-President — E.  Ormonde  Power.  Treasurer — Henry  R.  Win- 
throp.  Secretary — Dr.  John  E.  Hausmann,  10  Bridge  Street,  New  York  City.  Directors — Jullen  T.  Davies, 
Jr.;  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  and  Arthur  S.  Hoffman.  The  Counrit — Theodore  Roosevelt,  William  H.  Taft, 
Elihu  Root,  Jacob  M  Dickinson,  Henry  L.  Stlmson,  Luke  E.  Wright,  George  von  L.  Meyer,  Truman  H. 
Newberry.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte. 
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UNITED    HISTORICAL    AND    PATRIOTIC    SOCIETIES    AND   ASSOCIATIONS    OF 

NEW    YORK. 

Committee  of  Nine  representing  the  United  Historical  and  Patriotic  Societies  of  New  York.  Object — • 
To  place  on  record  facts  proving  that  the  Empire  State  played  not  only  a  prominent  part,  but  a  leading  part 
in  the  events  that  brought  about  the  independence  of  this  country.  Chairman — Dr.  George  F.  Kunz. 
TreasuTer — Stuyvesant  Fish,  52  Wall  Street,  New  York  City.  Secretary — Abram  Wakeman,  96  Water 
Street,  New  York  City. 

THE    AMERICAN    DEFENCE    SOCIETY,    INC. 

National  Headquarters,  303  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Adoisory  Board — Theodore  Roosevelt,  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Truman  H.  Newberry,  Hudson  Maxim, 
David  Jayne  Hill. 

Purpose — ^The  definite  object  of  the  American  Defence  Society  is  to  educate  the  voters  of  the  country 
to  the  necesiity  of  legislation  for  adequate  National  defence. 

Platform — The  American  Defence  Society  ia  urging:  An  adequate  Army,  an  adequate  Navy,  an  ade- 
quate National  Guard,  an  adequate  National  reserve 

To  tell  the  truth  about  our  defenceless  condition;  to  say  frankly  what  the  Administration  at  Washing- 
ton is  doing,  and  also  what  it  Is  not  doing;  to  work  for  a  careful  expenditure  of  public  moneys;  to  secure  an 
adequate  National  defence  without  the  perils  of  militarism,  and,  finally,  to  work  for  a  permanent  interna- 
tional peace — that.  In  short,  is  the  platform  of  the  American  Defence  Society. 

Membership — Membership  in  the  American  Defence  Society  is  open  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  believe  in  securing  and  maintaining  an  adequate  National  defence.  Membership  includes:  Service,  25 
cents;  annual,  $1.00.     The  American  Defence  Society  Is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  public  for  support. 

AMERICAN    DEFENCE   SOCIETY   OF   NEW   YORK   CITY. 
Under  Charter  from  The  American  Defence  Society,  Inc 
President — Henry  A.  Wise.      Vice-Presidents — Regis  H.  Post,  Russell  Doubleday,  Capt.  Jacob  W.  Mil- 
ler, Gordon  Knox  Bell,  Mark  Sullivan,  Daniel  Frohman,  John  McCllntock,  Charles  L.  Poor,  Dr.  Lee  De 
Forest.     Secretary — Stuart  D.  Preston,  165  Broadway. 


THE    WAR    RELIEF    CLEARING    HOUSE 

FOR   FRANCE    AND    HER    ALLIES. 

President — A.  Barton  Hepburn.     Vice-Presiderus — S.  R.  Bertron,  Fred  I.  Kent,  W.  T.  P. 
worth,   Lloyd  Warren,  W.  Forbes  Morgan,  R.   L,  Bacon.     Treasurer — Thomas  W.  Lamont. 
ofBcea,  15  Broad  Street,  New  York  City.     Warehouses,  150  Bank  Street,  New  York  City. 


Holllngs- 
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WAR    RELIEF    HEADQUARTERS    IN    NEW    YORK   CITY. 


Belgian  Relief  Society,  71  Broadway. 

Serbian  Agricultural  Relief  Committee,  70  Fifth 
Avenue. 

Polish  Victims'  Relief  Fund,  33  West  Forty-second 
Street. 

British  War  Relief  Committee,  200  Fifth  Avenue. 

Wounded  Emergency  Fund,  Mrs.  Ethelbert  Nevln, 
38  West  Thirty-ninth  Street. 

Secours  Natlonale,  Mrs.  Whitney  Warren,  16  East 
Forty-second  Street. 


War  Relief  Clearing  House  for  France  and  Her 
Allies,  16  Broad  Street. 

The  Soldiers'  Toyland,  old  Knickerbocker  Club 
Building,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-second  Street. 

German  War  Relief  Committee,  E.  Hecker,  1123 
Broadway. 

Red  Cross  Society,  New  York  Branch,  130  East 
Twenty-second  Street. 

Special  Relief  Society,  697  Filth  Avenue. 


THE    ROSICRUCIAN    FELLOWSHIP. 

The  Roslcruclan  Fellowship  Is  an  international  association  of  Christian  acystics,  with  headquarters 
at  Mount  Ecclesia,  Oceanslde,  Cal. 


COOPER    UNION    FOR    THE    ADVANCEMENT    OF    SCIENCE    AND    ART. 

Incorporated  1857.  An  institution  located  at  Seventh  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
devoted  lo  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  United  States  in  practical  science  and 
art  Maintains  free  day  and  evening  classes  for  men  and  women  at  least  16  years  of  age.  A  free  library, 
reading-room  lecture  courses,  etc.  Supported  by  income  from  endowments  and  voluntary  contributions. 
Receipts  in  1914,  $185,896:  expenditures,  $191,552;  permanent  fund,  S4,170,798.  President — John  E. 
Parsons.     Direaor — Charles  R.  Richards.     AssistaM  Secretary— l^.  C.  L.  Jordan. 


NATIONAL    TWILIGHT    SLEEP    ASSOCIATION. 

This  organization  plans  to  send  lecturers  into  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  to  organize  branch  associa- 
tions President — Mrs.  C.  Temple  Emmett.  Vice-Presidents — Mrs.  Mary  Ware  Dennett  and  Mrs.  Julian 
Heath.  Treasurer — Mrs.  Frederick  Stokes.  Secretary — Mrs.  Cecil  Stewart.  Headquarters,  505  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  

NATIONAL    TAX    ASSOCIATION. 

President — Edwin    R.    A.    Seligman.     Vice-President — S.    T.    Howe.     Secretary — Thomas 
Treasurer — Alfred  E.  Holcomb,  15  Dey  Street,  New  York  City. 


S.    Adams. 


BROOKLYN    FEDERATION    OF    JEWISH    CHARITIES. 

(YOUNG    MEN'S    AND    WOMEN'S    SOCIAL    SERVICE    AUXILIARY.) 
The  purpose  of  the  auxiliary  is  to  assist  in  supporting  the  affiliated  institutions  of  the  Brooklyn 
Federation   of  Jewish   Charities,   and   to   further  broad   humanitarian  efforts.     President — Benjamin   H. 
Namm.     Secretary — Max  Abelman.     Treasurer — Julius  DaUman.     Office,  732  Flushing  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.     Membership,  S3  per  year. 


THE    AMERICAN    NURSES'    ASSOCIATION. 

The  purpose  of  this  association  is  "to  establish  and  maintain  a  code  of  ethics  among  nurses:  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  nursing  education;  to  promote  the  usefulness  and  honor,  the  financial  and  other  interests 
of  the  nursing  profession."  President— Miss  Anna  W.  Goodrich,  Teachers'  College,  New  YorJs  City. 
Secretary — Miss  Katharine  De  Witt,  45  South  Union  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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c. 

L.H.IX,  K.I. 


GENBBAIi  OFFICERS. 

JPrestdent- General Hon.  Winslow  Warren,  Mass. 

Vice- I^eaident- General Hon.  James  Simons,  LL.D.,  S. 

Secretary- General Hon.  Asa  Bird  Gardiner,  LL.  D. 

A.^sistant  Secretary-General Mr.  John  Collins  Daves,  N.  C. 

Tt-easiirer- General Mr.  Charles  Isham,  Ct. 

Assistant  Tieamrer- General Mr.  Henry  Randall  Webb,Md. 

The  historic  and  patriotic  Order  of  the  Cincinnati  was  founded  by  the 
American  and  French  officers  at  the  cantonments  of  the  Continental  army  on 
the  Hudson  at  the  close  of  hostilities  in  the  Warof  the  Revolution  for  American 
Independence,  May  10,  1783. 

In  forming  the  society  It  was  declared  that,  "To  perpetuate,  therefore,  as 
■well  the  remembrance  of  this  vast  event  as  the  mutual  friendships  which  have 
been  formed  under  the  pressure  of  common  danger,  and,  in  many  instances, 
cemented  by  the  blood  of  the  parties,  the  officers  of  the  American  army  do 
hereby,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  associate,  constitute,  and  combine  them- 
selves into  one  Society  of  Friends,  to  endure  as  long  as  they  shall  endure,  or  any 
of  their  eldest  male  posterity,  and  in  failure  thereof  the  collateral  branches 
who  may  be  judged  worthy  o{  becoming  its  supporters  and  members. ' ' 
For  convenience,  thirteen  State  societies  were  formed,  and  one  in  France,  under  the  direct 
patronage  of  Louis  XVI.,  which  was  dispersed  at  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  1793.  Upon  the  roll  of  origi- 
nal members  appeared  the  names  of  all  the  great  historic  military  and  naval  characters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  upon  the  roll  of  honorary  members,  elected  for  their  own  lives  only,  appeared  many  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  MEMBERSHIP. 

All  Continental  ofScers  who  had  served  with  honor  and  resigned  after  three  years'  service  as 
officers,  or  who  had  been  rendered  supernumerary  and  honorably  discharged,  in  one  of  the  several 
reductions  of  the  American  army,  or  who  had  continued  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  all  French  officers 
who  had  served  in  the  co-operating  army  under  Count  d'Estaing,  or  auxiliary  army  under  Count  de 
Rochambeau,  and  held  or  attained  the  rank  of  colonel  for  such  services,  or  who  had  commanded  a 
French  fleet  or  ship  of  war  on  the  American  coast,  were  entitled  to  become  original  members,  and 
upon  doing  so  were  required  to  contribute  a  month's  pay. 

STATE  SOCIETIES. 

The  Cincinnati  is  organically  one  society  in  membership,  but  for  convenience  in  admission  of 
menr  hers  and  in  its  charitable  and  patriotic  objects  is  subdivided  into  State  societies,  there  being 
thirteen.    Four  dormant  societies  were  restored  to  membership  at  the  triennial  meeting  of  1903. 

Membership  descends  to  the  eldest  lineal  male  descendant,  if  judged  worthy,  and,  in  failure  of 
direct  male  descent,  to  male  descendants  through  intervening  female  descendants. 

The  general  society  when  legislating  for  the  good  of  the  Order  is  composed  of  the  general  officers 
and  five  delegates  from  each  State  society,  and  meets  triennially.  In  1854  it  ruled  that  proper 
descendants  of  Revolutionary  officers  who  were  entitled  to  original  membership,  but  who  never  could 
avail  themselves  of  it,  ar«  qualified  for  hereditary  membership,  if  found  worthy,  on  due  application. 

qenkral  officers  since  orsanization. 
The  following  have  been  the  principal  general  officers: 

PRESIDENTS-GENERAX,. 

1783.  Gen.  George  Washington,  LL.  D. ,  Va. 
1800  .Major-Gen.   Alexander  Hamilton,  LL.  D. , 

N.  Y. 
1805.. Major-Gen.  Charles  Cotesworth  Plnckney, 

LL.  D. ,  S.  C. 
1825    Major-Gen.  Thomas  Pinckney,  A.M.  ,S.  C. 
1829  .Major-Gen.  Aaron  Ogden.  LL.  D. ,  N.  J. 


1839.. Major- Gen.  Morgan  Lewis,  A.M.,  N.  Y. 
1844  .Brevet  Major  William  Popham,  N.  Y. 

.Brig. -Gen.     H.  A.     Scammell    Dearborn, 
A.  M. ,  Mass. 

.Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  LL.  D. ,  N.  Y. 

.Hon.  William  Wayne,  A.M.,  Pa. 

.Hon.  Winslow  Warren,  A.M.,  Mass. 


1848 

1854 
1896 
1902 


VICE-PRESIDENTS- SENBRAl.. 


Major-Gen.  Hoiutio  Gates,  LL.  D. ,  Va. 
Major-Gen.  Thomas  Mifflin,  A.M.,  Pa. 
Major-Gen.    Alexander  Hamilton,  LL. D. , 
N.  Y. 

1800  .Major-Gen.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney, 
LL.  D. ,  S.  C. 
.Major-Gen.  Henry  Knox,  A.M.,  Mass. 
Brig. -Gen.  John  Brooks, M.  D.,  LL.D.  ,Mass. 
.Major-Gen.  Aaron  Ogden,  LL.  D. ,  N.  J. 
.Major-Gen.  Morgan  Lewis,  A.M.,  N.  Y. 


1784 
1787 
1799 


1805 
1811 
1825 
1829 


1839  .Major  the  Hon.  William  Shute,  N.  J. 
1844    Hon.  Horace  Binnev,  LL.D.,  Pa. 
1848    Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  LL.  D. ,  N.  Y. 
1854  .Hon.  Charles  Stewart  Davies,  LL.  D. ,  Mass. 
1866    Mr.  James  Warren  Sever,  A.  M. ,  Mass. 
1872    Hon.  James  Simons,  A.M.,  S.  C. 
1881.  .William  Armstronsf  Irvine,  M.  D. ,  Pa. 
1887    Hon.  Robert  MiUigan  McLane,  Md. 
1896.. Hon.  Winslow  Warren,  A.M.,  Mass. 
1902  .Hon.  James  Simons,  LL.D.,  S.  C. 


SECRETAR1E.S- GENERAL. 


lS57..Mr.  Thomas  McTSwen,  A.M.,  M.  D. ,  Pa. 
1875.. Mr.  George  Washington  Harris,  Pa. 
1884..Hon.  Asa  Bird  Gardiner,  LL.D..L  H.D.,R.I. 

The 


1783.. Major-Gen.  Henry  Knox,  A. M,  Mass. 
1799    Major  the  Hon.  William  Jackson,  Pa. 
1829    Mr.  Alexander  W.  Johnston,  Pa. 

The  last  triennial  meeting  of  the  general  society  was  held  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  May,  1914. 
next  triennial  meeting  will  be  held  at  Asheville,N.  C. ,  in  May ,  1917. 

The  address  of  the  Secretary-General  is  the  Union  Club,  New  York. 

The  number  of  living  hereditary  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  as  reported  at  the 
triennial  meeting  May,  1914,  was  1,007.  The  limited  list  of  honorary  members  of  the  Order  includes 
President  Wilson,  ex-President  Taft,  ex-President  Roosevelt,  Admiral  Dewey,  Lieut.-General 
Miles  and  ex- President  Loubet,  of  France.  Presidents  Andrew  Jackson,  Zachary  Taylor,  James 
Buchanan,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Grover  Cleveland,  and  William  McKinley  were 
also  honorary  members. 

President  James  Monroe  was  an  original  member  like  Washington,  and  President  Pierce  was  an 
hereditary  member. 
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The  Drama  Society. 


SOCIETY   OF  THE  CINCINNATI— Co7!«w«<;d. 


The  following  are  the  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Secretaries  of  the  several  State  societies: 


STATliS. 

NewHampshire 
Massiicljuselts . 
Kliode  Island 
Connecticut  ... 
New  York..  .. 
New  Jersey.  ... 
Pennsylvania 

l)ehi,vvare 

Maryland 

Viiginia 

No'  ih  Carolina. 
SontU  Carolina 
Georgia 


PresidenLS^ 

Francis  ColHn  Martin.  .. 

Winslow  Warren 

AsaBrd  Gardiner    

Henry  Jjaicom  Abbott.. 

Talbot  Olypbant 

Janies  W.  S.  Campbell.. 

n  rris  Elric  Sproat 

Pliilip  Howell  White.... 

Oswald  Til.gliman 

Francis  T.  A,  Jnnbin... 
Wilson  Gray  Lamb  .  ... 

.lames  Simons 

Wiilter  t4lasco  Ciiarlton. 


Vice-  Presidenus. 


Secretaries.  • 


Daniel    Gilman 

Horatio  Appli'ton  Lamb.. 

Geoife  W.  OIne.v 

Morris  Woodruff  Seymour 
Fiancis  Key  Pendleton.... 

William   Pennington    

TilgLiman  Johnston 

John  Osgood  Piatt 

Henry  llandall  Webb 

Robert  W.  Massie 

John  Collins  Daves 

Daniel  E.Hnger  Smith.. 


Horace  M  orison. 
David  Greene  Ha.skins,  Jr. 
Charles  1.  F.  Robinson. 
Bryce  Metcalf. 
Francis  Bun  all  Hotfman. 
Henry  li.  Maxwell. 
Grant  Weidman. 
Leonard  E.  Wales. 
Thomas  E.  Sears. 
.  iLevin  Joynes. 
M.  De  Lancey  Hay  wood, 
Henry  M.  Tucker,  Jr 


W  lllam  Hall  Milton George  Francis  Tennllle. 


*Post-olfice  adihesses  of  Secretaries  are  asfohows:  Mas.saclinsetls,  Boston;  Rliode  Isliuid,  Hart- 
ford, Ct.;  Connecticut,  60  Wall  Street,  New  York  City;  New  York,  25  Broad  Street,  New  York  (;ity; 
New  Jersey,  Easton,  Pa.;  Pennsylvania.  Lebanon;  Delaware,  Wilmington;  Maryland.  Baltimore; 
Virginia,  Ricliniond;  North  Carolina,  Raleigh;  South  Carolina,  Charleston;  Georgia,  Savannah; 
New  Hampshire,  Bo.ston,  Mass. 


SONS    OF    THE 


General Prexident— j3im.es  Mortimer  Montgomery, 
New  York  City. 

Qetieral  Viri'-  P)es.— Richard  M.  Cadwalader,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Second  Urn.  F/'ce-P7-es.— Walter  Gilman  Page, 
Boston,  Mass. 


REVOLUTION. 

General  Secretary— Fro t  Wm.  Llbbey,  Princeton, 
N.  J. 

General  T^ra.oww— James  A. Sample,  Wash., D.C. 

(3ene.ral    Ren iUrar— Hon.     George    E.    Pomeroy, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Oetieial  .ffisto-ian— Hold  ridge  O.  Collins,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 
The  society  of  the  "Sons  of  the  Revolution  "  was  instituted  in  New  York  City  December  18,1875, 
on  the  motion  of  John  Austin  Stevens,  to  he  composed  exclusively  of  gentlemen  of  Revolutionary 
War  ancestry ;  reorganized  December  4, 1883,  to  incluile  civil  officers  who  materially  assisted  in 
establishing  American  Independence,  and  Incorporated  May  3,  1884,  to  "perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  men  who,  in  military,  naval  or  civil  service,  by  their  acts  or  counsel,  achieved  American 
Indeoendence;  to  promote  and  assist  in  the  proper  celebration  of  the  Anniversaries  of  Washington's 
Birthday,  tl)e  Battles  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  Capitulations  of 
Saratoga  and  Yorktown,  the  Evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  British  Army,  and  other  prominent 
events  relating  to  or  connected  with  the  war  of  the  Revolution  :  to  collect  and  secure  for  preservation 
the  mannsciipt  rolls,  recoids  and  other  documents  and  memorials  relating  to  that  war;  to  inspire 
among  the  niembeis  anil  their  descendants  the  patriotic  spirit  of  their  forefathers;  to  inculcate  in  the 
community  in  geneial  sentiments  of  nationality  and  respect  for  the  principles  for  wliich  the  patriots 
of  the  Revolution  contended;  to  assist  in  the  commemorative  celebration  of  other  great  historical 
events  of  national  importance,  and  to  promote  social  intercourse  and  the  feeling  of  fellowship  amon^ 
its  members  " 

Eligibility  to  membership  is  confined  to  male  descendants,  above  the  age  of  twenty- one  years,  from 
an  ancestor  who  as  I'ither  a  military,  naval  or  marine  officer,  soldier,  sailor  orm.-xrine,  or  official  in  the 
service  of  any  one  of  the  thirteen  original  Colonies  or  States,  or  ol  the  National  (lovernment,  represent- 
ing or  composed  of  those  Colonies  or  states,  iis.sisted  in  establisliing  American  Independence  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  between  the  19th  day  of  .4.pril,  1775,  when  hostilities  commenced,  and  the  19th 
daj;  of  April,  1783,  when  they  were  ordered  to  cease.  The  triennial  meetings  of  the  general 
society  are  held  in  the  city  of  Wa.shington. 

The  officers  of  the  New  York  Society  Sons  of  the  Revolution  are  as  follows:  Prexidenf^ 
Robert  Olypbant.  Virf-pi-e.iiden/s—i'ol.  William  W.  Ladd,  Pliilip  Livingston  iind  Col.  William  G. 
Bates.  .Sec)v?rt?-y— Henry  Russell  Drowne,  Frannces'  Tavern,  corner  Bioad  and  Peail  Streets,  New 
Yoik.  2)<°n«M?v'r— .Arthur  Melvin  Hatclj.  }ieoistrar—E^^ga^  )!.  Van  Winkle.  Chaplain— Ht.  Rev. 
Davirt  H.  Greer,  D  D. 

There  arethi  ny-one  Si  ate  societies  and  asociety  in  the  District  of  Columbia  The  aggregate  member- 
ship is  7,000,  that  of  the  New  York  Society  being  over  2, 3u0  and  the  Pennsylvauia  Society  over  1.100. 


DAUGHTERS   OF  THE  CINCINNATI. 

President — Miss  Julia  Chester  Wells.  Vice-President — Miss  Laura  Sylvlna  Hellner.  Secretary 
— Miss  Clara  Richards.  113  West  31st  Street.  N.  Y.  City.  Treasurer— Miss  Annie  Clarkson.  In- 
corporated in  1894.  The  objects  are  "to  renew,  foster  and  develop  among  its  members  the  friend- 
ships formed  and  cemented  amid  the  trying  ordeals  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  camp,  and 
on  the  battlefield  by  their  ancestors:  to  advance  and  encourage  investigation  and  study  of  the  history 
of  the  Revolution,  its  causes  and  results;  to  cherish  the  memory  and  record  the  deeds  of  the  noble 
women  who  encouraged  and  assisted  the  patriot  cause;  to  commemorate  by  celebrations  and  tablets 
the  achievements  of  our  ancestors  in  the  Revolution,  and  to  gather  and  carefully  preserve  documents 
and  relics  relating  to  the  Revolutionary  period." 


THE    DRAMA  SOCIETY. 

It  Is  an  organization  of  art-lovlns;  playgoers  on  a  basis  that  secures  to  regular  members  of  the 
Boclety  the  best  seats,  for  the  best  productions  only,  at  the  box-offlce  price.  There  are  no  dues,  and 
no  Initiation  fees.  The  only  condition  imposed  is  that  the  members  yearly  attend  ten  productions 
found  worthy  of  the  Intelligent  playgoer,  within  the  first  month  of  the  run.  By  insuring  that 
Intelligent  plays  receive  Immediate  attendance  and  financial  support,  the  society  hopes  to  encourage 
the  better  forms  of  dramatic  art.  „,,  , 

President — Mrs.  E.  R.  Hewitt,  New  York  City.  Secretary— :JohT\  Corbin,  131  East  Fifteenth 
Street,  New  York  City.  Treasurer — Thomas  W.  Lament,  23  Wall  Street,  New  York  City.  Executive 
Committer  — Mrs.  August  Belmont,  Mrs.  George  G.  Haven.  Jr.,  Mrs.  Philip  Lydig,  Mrs.  Frederic 
B.  Pratt.  Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbllt.  Mrs.  Egerton  L.  Wlnthrop,  Jr.,  Mr.  Walter  P.  Eaton,  Mr.  Robert 
P.  Perkins  and  Dr.  Percy  R.  Turnure. 


Military,  J^atriotic  and  Other  Societies. 
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National     Association     of     Naval    Veterans — 

Commodore  Comnianding — Walter  E.  Jacobs,  New 
Haven,  Ct.  Flea  Captain — WlDlam  Hlnea,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  Fleet  Commander  and  Chief  of  Staff — 
Sheldon  H.  Hoyt,  Stamford,  Ct.  Fleet  Lieutenant — 
Carter  C.  Morgan,  Lafayette,  N.  Y.  Fleet  Secre- 
tarv  and  Paymaster — Henry  F.  McCollum,  40  Shelter 
Street,  New  Haven,  Ct.  Organized  1887.  7,000  mem- 
bers. 1,500  contributing  members.  20  associations 
in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States 

The  American  Cross  of  Honor — This  order  was 
organized  in  1898  and  incorporated  by  act  of  Con- 
gress In  1906.  The  charter  members  were  H.  A. 
George,  Richard  Stockton,  John  J.  Delaney,  Andrew 
M.  Taylor,  Eugene  Longstreet,  and  Thomas  H.  Hern- 
don.  The  regular  membership  is  composed  of  persona 
upon  whom  tne  United  States  Government  has  con- 
ferred the  life-saving  medal  of  honor,  and  its  object 
is  to  advocate  tho.se  great  principles  of  the  value  and 
sanctity  of  human  life,  and  the  best  means  of  pre- 
serving it. 

Bronze  crosses  of  honor  are  conferred  In  certain 
cases  where  great  heroism  Is  shown  in  saving  human 
life.  A  gold  cross  of  honor  is  awarded  In  exceptional 
cases  to  persons  who  by  great  daring  have  highly 
distinguished  themselves  in  saving  life.  This  cross 
also  la  conferred  biennially  upon  some  person  nomi- 
nated by  the  Royal  National  Life-Boat  Institution  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  most  heroic  service  In  saving 
lilfe;  the  person  thus  honored  must  have  received  the 
gold  life-saving  medal  of  the  said  institution. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  Honorary 
President  of  the  order.  M.  Armand  Fallieres,  e.\-Presl- 
dent  of  France;  the  German  Emperor,  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  the  King  of  Italy,  ex-Presldents 
Roosevelt  and  Taft,  and  Andrew  Carnegie  are  hon- 
orary members. 

Presideru — Thomas  H.  Herndon.  Vice-PresidenJi 
— Capt.  Louis  I.  Van  Schaicl^.  Secretary — Harry  A 
George.  Treasurer — Richard  Stockton.  Headquar- 
ters. Washington,  D.  C 

Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America — National 
President — J.  Calvin  Strayer,  York,  Pa.  Vice-Presi- 
dent— -William  J.  Heaps,  Baltimore,  Md.  Secretary — 
Charles  H.  Stees,  1617  North  Broad  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa  Treasurer- — O.  B.  Wetherhold,  Reading, 
Pa.  Place  of  meeting  in  1917,  Chicago,  111.  Member- 
ship 279,000. 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars — The  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars  was  instituted  In  1892  to  "perpetuate 
the  memory  of  these  events  and  of  the  men  who,  in 
military,  naval,  and  civil  positions  of  high  trust  and 
responsibility,  by  their  acts  or  counsel  as.slsted  in  the 
establishment,  defence,  and  preservation  of  tlie 
American  Colonies,  and  were  in  truth  the  founders 
of  the  Nation.  With  this  end  in  view  It  seeks  to  col- 
lect and  preserve  manuscripts,  rolls,  and  records;  to 
provide  suitable  commenioratlons  or  memorials  re- 
lating to  the  American  Colonial  period  "  Eligibility 
is  confined  to  an  adult  male  descendant  of  an  an- 
cestor who  fought  in  battle  under  Colonial  or  British 
authority,  from  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  Va., 
In  1607,  to  the  battle  of  Lexington,  in  1775,  or  who 
served  as  Governor,  Deputy-Governor,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Member  of  tlie  Council,  or  other  high 
civil  olTicor  in  the  service  of  the  Colonies,  or  under 
the  banner  of  Great  Britain  There  are  branch  so- 
cieties in  28  States 

Governor-General — Richard  M.  Cadwalader,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Secretary-General — John  L.  Merrill, 
43  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City.  Treasurer-General 
■ — William  Macpherson  Homor,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Order  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of 
America — Governor-General — WlUlam  Cary  Sanger, 
Sangerfleld,  N.  Y.  Secretary -General — Henry  S.  Kis- 
sam.  New  York  Society,  25  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.    Treasurer-General — George  E.  Scranton 

The  order  was  founded  in  1896,  its  object  being 
"to  bring  together  and  associate  congenial  men  whose 
ancestors  struggled  together  for  life  and  liberty,  home 
and  happiness,  in  the  land  when  it  was  a  new  and 
unknown  country,  and  whose  line  of  descent  from 
them  comes  through  patriots  who  sustained  the 
Colonies  in  the  struggle  for  independence  in  the 
Revolutionary  War;  to  teach  reverent  regaid  for  the 
names  and  history,  character  and  perseverance, 
deeds  and  heroism  of  the  founders  of  this  country 
and  tlieir  patriot  descendants;  to  discover,  collect, 
and  preserve  records,  documents,  manuscripts,  mon- 
uments, and  history  relating  to  the  first  Colonists  and 


their  ancestors  and  their  descendants,  and  to  com- 
memorate and  celebrate  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Colonies  and  the  Republic'  Eligibility — Any  man 
above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  of  good  moral 
character  and  reput.otlou,  and  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  lineally  descended,  in  the  male  line  of 
either  parent,  from  an  ancestor  who  settled  in  any  of 
the  Colonies  now  included  in  the  United  States  of 
America  prior  to  May  13,  1657,  and  whose  inter- 
mediate ancestors  in  tlie  same  line  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary period  adhered  as  patriots  to  the  cause  of 
tiie  Colonies.  There  are  State  societies  in  New  York, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
Governor  of  the  New  York  Society  Is  William  E. 
Fitch,  M.  D.,  25  East  Sixtieth  Street,  New  York 
City.  Secretary — Eugene  J.  Grant,  189  Montague 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Society  of  Tammany,  or  Columbian  Order 
— This  organization  was  formed  In  1789,  being  the  ef- 
fect of  a  popular  movement  in  New  York  having  pri- 
marily in  view  a  counterweight  to  the  so-called  "aris- 
tocratic" Society  of  the  Cincinnati  It  was  essentially 
anti-Federalist  or  democratic  In  its  character,  and 
Its  chief  founder  was  William  Mooney,  an  up- 
holsterer and  a  native-born  American  of  Irish  ex- 
traction. It  took  its  first  title  from  a  noted  ancient, 
wise  and  friendly  chief  of  the  Delaware  tribe  of  In- 
dians, named  Tammany,  who  had,  for  the  want  of  a 
better  subject,  been  canonized  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution  as  the  American  patron  saint.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  May  12,  1789.  The  act  of  incor- 
poration was  passed  in  1805.  The  Grand  Sachem 
and  thirteen  Sachems  were  designed  to  typify  the 
Pre.sident  and  the  Governors  of  the  thirteen  original 
States.  William  Mooney  was  the  first  Grand  Sacliem. 
The  society  is  nominally  a  charitable  and  social  or- 
ganization, and  is  distinct  from  the  General  Commit- 
tee of  the  Tammany  Democracy,  which  Is  a  political 
organization,  and  cannot  use  Tammany  Hall  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  society. 

Grand  Sachem — John  R.  Voorhis.  Sachems — Louis 
F.  Haffen,  George  W.  Loft,  Thomas  F.  McAvoy.  Ed- 
ward C.  Sheehy,  John  J  Scannell,  Charles  F.  Mur- 
phy, Henry  W.  Unger,  John  F.  Ahearn,  Asa  Bird 
Gardiner,  George  W  Plunkitt,  Wauhope  Ly^n,  Will- 
lam  Dalton,  Thomas  Darlington.  Secretary — Thomas 
F.  Smith  Treasurer — William  Sohmer.  Sagamore — 
Bryan  P.  Henry.  Wiskinkie — John  A.  Boyle,  New 
Ycrk  City. 

Daughters  of  the  Revolution  —  President- 
General — Mrs,  Clarence  L.  Bleakley,  New  York. 
Recording  Secretary-General — Mrs,  Henry  T  Kent, 
Clifton  Heights,  Pa.  Corresponding  Secretary-Generai 
— Mrs.  Fred  M.  Goss,  Mass.  Treasurer-General — 
Mrs.  Frank  P.  Whiting,  New  York 

The  general  society  was  organized  In  the  city  of 
New  York  August  20.  1891.  Eligibility  to  member- 
ship is  restricted  to  "women  who  are  lineal  descend- 
ants of  an  ancestor  who  was  a  military  or  naval  or 
marine  officer,  soldier,  sailor  or  marine  in  actual 
service  under  the  authority  of  any  of  the  thirteen 
Colonies  or  States,  or  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  remained  always  loyal  to  such  authority,  or 
descendants  of  one  who  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  or  of  one  who  as  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  or  of  the  Congress  of  any  of 
the  Colonies  or  States,  or  as  an  official -appointed  by 
or  under  the  authority  of  any  such  representative 
bodies,  actually  assisted  in  the  establishment  of 
American  independence  by  service  rendered  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  becoming  thereby  liable 
to  conviction  of  treason  against  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain,  but  remaining  always  loyal  to  the 
authority  of  the  Colonies  or  States."  The  office  of 
the  General  Secretary  Is  33  West  Forty-second  Street, 
New  York  City. 

New  York  State  Society — Secretary — Miss  Edith 
P.  Gambrill,  2032  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution — A  society 
of  descendants  of  Revolutionary  patriots  and  others 
was  organized  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  after  the  cen- 
tennial parade  of  July  4,  1876,  entitled  "Sons  of 
Revolutionary  Sires,"  from  whence  was  organized  in 
1889  the  California  Society  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  became  part  of  the  National  Society 
in  that  year  State  societies  exist  in  forty-three 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  and  France. 
The  total  membership  of  the  organization  is  about 
13,000.  President-General — Newell  B.  Wood\.'orth, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Vice-president-General — Henry  F. 
Punderson,  Springfield.  Maaa.     Treasnrer-Generai— 
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John  H.  Burroughs,  New  York  City.  Secretarv-Gen- 
eral — A.  Howard  Clark,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  New  York  or  Empire  State  Society  was 
organized  February  11,  1890.  The  following  are  the 
officers:  President — Louis  Annln  Ames.  Secretary — 
Jesse  H.  Clute,  New  York  City.  Registrar — Teunls 
D.  Huntting 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution — 
President-General — -Mrs.  William  Cumming  Story. 
Registrar-General — -Miss  Grace  M.  Pierce.  Corre- 
sponding Secretary -General — Mrs.  Julius  C  Burrows 
Treasurer-General — Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Ransdell.  Re- 
cording Secretary-General — Mrs.  William  C.  Boyle. 
Chaplain-General — Mrs.  Mary  S.  Lockwood. 

The  society  was  organized  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  October  11,  1890  Membership,  admitted, 
115,865;  actual,  87,390:  1.455  local  chapters  exist  in 
the  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Cuba,  China, 
Mexico,  and  the  Philippines,  presided  over  by  regents. 

Eligibility — Any  woman  who  Is  of  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  is  descended  from  an  ancestor  who, 
"with  unfailing  loyalty,  rendered  material  aid  to  the 
cause  of  independence  as  a  recognized  patriot,  as 
soldier  or  sailor,  or  as  a  civil  officer  in  one  of  the 
several  Colonies  or  States,  or  of  the  United  Colonies 
or  States,"  provided  that  the  applicant  shall  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  society.  Every  application  for  mem- 
bership must  be  indorsed  by  at  least  two  members  of 
the  National  Society,  and  Is  then  submitted  to  the 
Keglstrar-General,  who  reports  on  the  question  of 
eligibility  to  the  Board  of  Management,  and  upon  its 
approval  the  applicant  Is  enrolled  as  a  member. 
Headquarters,  Memorial  Continental  Hall,  Seven- 
teenth and  D  Streets  N.  W  ,  Washington,  D  C. 

Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S. — Commander-in-Chief — 
A.  E.  B.  Stephens,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Senior  Vice- 
Commander -in-Chief — E.  W.  Sanford,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Junior  Vice-Commander-in-Chief — George  Duffy, 
Wilmington,  Del.  Chief  of  SJaiT— Edwin  M.  Amies, 
Altoona,  Pa  National  Secretary — Horace  H. 
Hammer,  Reading,  Pa.  National  Treasurer — James 
Lewis  Rake,  Reading,  Pa. 

Camp  No.  1,  Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A.,  was  or- 

fanlzed  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  September  29, 
879.  The  organization  is  composed  of  lineal  de- 
scendants, over  eighteen  years  of  age,  of  honorably 
discharged  soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines  who  served  in 
the  late  Civil  War.  There  are  now  about  1,154 
camps,  with  a  membership  of  55,000  distributed 
among  27  divisions,  corresponding  to  States,  the 
general  society  or  National  body  constituting  the 
Commandery-in-Chief.  Each  camp  has  its  own 
officers,  the  head  officer  being  the  Commander.  The 
principal  officer  of  the  division  is  the  Division  Com- 
mander. 

Lafayette  Camp  No.  140  (Division  of  New  York) 
by  roster  of  February  15,  1915,  had  300  members 
and  4  associate  members.  Commander — James  B. 
Turk.  Secretary — ^Frederick  F.  Richardson,  62 
William  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Sons  of  Veterans  Auxiliary  Is  an  association 
of  women  auxiliary  to  the  above  organization.  Mrs. 
Libble  Meis,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  National  Presi- 
dent, and  Mrs.  Katie  Hardcastle,  Philadelphia,  Pa  , 
National  Secretary. 

New  York  Division,  Sons  of  Veterans  Auxiliary, 
U.  S.  A.,  Meg.  Ida  B.  Lange,  President,  185  East 
Ninety-third  Street,  New  York  City.  A  patriotic 
order,  organized  to  assist  the  needy  veteran  and  his 
family,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  history  of  the 
heroic  dead  of  the  Civil  War,  1861  to  1865,  and  the 
proper  observance  of  Memorial  Day 

Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans — This  organiza- 
tion Is  composed  of  the  male  descendants  of  men  who 
fought  in  the  Confederate  Army  or  Navy  during  the 
Civil  War.  It  was  formed  in  1896  for  benevolent, 
social,  and  historical  purposes.  The  following  art 
the  officers:  Commander-in-Chief — W.  N.  Brandon, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  Adjiitant-tn-Chief — Nathan  Bed- 
ford Forrest,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Headquarters, 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

Army  of  the  Philippines — Commander-in^hief — 
Brig  -Gen.  Jacob  H.  Smith,  U.  S.  A,  of  Portsmouth, 
Ohio.  Adjutant-General — Frederic  Kensel,  953  Foster 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  Assistant  Adjutant-General — 
Dr.  John  W.  Goggin,  1305  Heyworth  Building, 
Chicago,  111.  Any  officer,  soldier,  or  sailor  of  the 
regular  or  volunteer  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps 
who  served  honorably  in  the  Philippine  Islands  dur- 
ing the  Spanish-American  War  or  the  Philippine 
insurrection  is  eligible  to  membership. 

Veterans    of    Foreign    Wars    of    the    United 


States — Commander-in-Chief — Gus  E.  Hartung, 
Denver,  Col  Senior  Vice-Commander-in-Chlef — 
Albert  J.  Rablng,  608  W.  139th  Street,  New  York 
City.  Junior  Vice-Commander-in-Chief — Andrew 
Hawkins,  South  Minneapolis,  Minn.  AdfutarU' 
General — R.  G.'  Woodslde,  329  Bakewell  Building. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

This  society  is  composed  of  officers  and  enlisted 
men  who  served  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  In  Cuba  or  Porto 
Rico,  between  April  21,  1898,  and  June  I,  1899,  In  the 
China  Relief  Expedition,  or  in  Guam,  or  the  Philip- 
pines, from  April  21,  1898.  to  July  4,  1902,  or  who 
since  July  4,  1902,  have  served  in  the  Philippines 
and  wliose  service  entitled  them  to  campaign  badges. 
Issued  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Its  objects  are  to  preserve  and  strengthen  fraternity 
among  its  members,  to  assist  worthy  comrades;  to 
care  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  com- 
rades; to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  history  of  our 
dead;  to  maintain  true  allegiance  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  fidelity  to  its 
Constitution  and  laws;  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of 
patriotism;  to  work  for  the  universal  spread  of 
liberty,  equal  rights  and  justice  to  all  men;  and  to 
preserve  and  defend  the  United  States  of  America 
from  all  her  enemies  whomsoever. 

Naval  and  Military  Order  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War — Instituted  February  2,  1899. 
Headquarters,  78  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 
Officers  cf  the  National  Commandery:  Commander- 
in-Chief — Capt  Milton  J.  Foreman,  Chicaco,  III. 
Recorder-in-Chief — Capt.  W.  Tyson  Romalhe,  78 
Broad  Street,  New  York  City.  Treasurer-in-Chief— 
Capt.  Homer  C.  Croscup,  78  Broad  Street,  New  York 
City.  The  Commander  of  the  New  York  Command- 
ery is  Com.  Albert  Moritz,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mem- 
bership is  composed  of  persons  who  served  on  the 
active  list  or  performed  active  duty  as  commissioned 
officers,  regular  or  volunteer,  during  the  war  with 
Spain,  or  who  participated  in  the  war  as  naval  or 
military  cadets.  Membership  descends  to  the  eldest 
male  descendant  In  the  order  of  primogeniture. 

Society  of  the  Army  of  Santiago  de  Cuba — 
Organized  in  the  Governor's  Palace  at  .Santiago  de 
Cuba  July  31,  1898.  to  preserve  the  history  of  events 
in  the  campaign  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  Cuba, 
between  July  14  and  17,  1898.  President — Major- 
Gen.  Chas.  F.  Humphrey,  U.  S.  A.  First  Vice- 
President — Major-Gen  Leonard  Wood,  U.  S.  A. 
Second  Vice-President — Brig. -Gen.  A.  A.  Harbach, 
U.  S.  A.  Third  Vice-President — Col.  Alfred  C. 
Sharpe,  U.  S.  A.  Secretary  and  Treasurer — Col. 
Chas.  A.  Williams.  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Historian — Major  G.  Creighton  Webb.  Registrar- 
General — Gen.  Philip  Reade.  Annual  dues,  $1;  life 
membership,  $17.  No  Initiation  fee.  There  Is  a 
branch  society  in  Illinois     Membership,  1,183. 

United  Spanish  War  Veterans — National  En- 
campment United  Spanish  War  Veterans.  Organized 
April  18,  1904,  by  the  consolidation  of  the  National 
Army  and  Navy  Spanish  War  Veterans,  National 
Association  of  Spanish-American  War  Veterans,  and 
the  Society  of  the  Service  Men  of  the  Spanish  War, 
to  which  was  added  in  1906  the  Legion  of  Spanish 
War  Veterans  and  in  1908  the  Veteran  Army  of 
Philippines.  Commander-in-Chief — L.  C.  Dyer,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Senior  Vice-Commander — Neil  F. 
McDonald,  Charlestown,  Mass.  Junior  Vice-Com- 
mander— Edward  R.  Conley,  Scranton,  Pa.  Adjutant- 
General — J.  A.  Costello,  Washington,  D.  C.  Soldiers 
and  sailors  of  the  regular  and  volunteer  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  who  served  honorably  in 
the  war  with  Spain  or  the  insurrection  in  the  Philip- 
pines prior  to  1902  are  eligible  to  membership. 
Headquarters,  Chemical  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

United  States  Volunteer  Association — All 
white  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  honorably  in 
the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States 
during  the  war  with  Spain  or  the  Incident  insurrection 
in  the  Philippines  are  eligible  to  membership.  This 
society  was  organized  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  August 
17,  1899.  and  has  a  membership  of  nearly  44,000.  It 
Is  National  in  scope  and  character.  Officers:  Presi- 
dent— Col.  Wm.  C.  Liller,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  First 
Vice-President — G.  A.  Wheatley,  Texas.  Secretary- 
Treasurer — Capt.  Frank  S.  Clark,  Indiana. 

Society  of  American  Wars — Commander-in- 
Chief — Brig.-Gen.  Wm.  H.  Blxby.  Recorder-General 
— Major  Hamilton  Rowan.  For  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing just  homage  to  the  memory  of  those  who  con- 
quered that  we  might  live,  and  to  Inculcate  and  foster 
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In  all  citizens  that  love  of  country  and  flag  and  that 
ambition  for  honorable  achievement  upon  which  so 
largely  depends  the  maintenance  of  our  high  position 
among  nations.  An  applicant  for  membership  in  the 
society  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character  and  repu- 
tation, who  is:  (a)  A  lineal  descendant  of  an  ancestor 
who  served  as  a  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor  or 
Deputy-Governor  of  any  of  the  thirteen  Colonies. 
(&)  A  member  of  the  Council  of  War  of  any  of  the 
thirteen  Colonies,  (c)  A  lineal  descendant  of  a  mili- 
tary or  naval  officer  under  authority  of  the  Colonies 
which  afterward  formed  the  United  States,  from  the 
settlement  of  Jamestown,  May  13,  1607,  to  April  19, 
1V83.  id)  A  military  or  naval  officer  who  has  served 
with  honor  as  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps  or  Revenue 
Cutter  Service,  In  any  war  In  which  the  United  States 
has  been  engaged,  or  a  lineal  descendant  thereof, 
(e)  A  lineal  descendant  of  a  Companion  of  the  Society 
of  American  Wars.  Headquarters,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Memb,"^rship,  1,020.  New  York  State  Com- 
mandery:  Commander — Capt.  Francis  M.  Gibson. 
Senior  Vice-Crmmander — Lieut.  Rufus  George  Shir- 
ley. Junior  Vice-Commander — Jesse  W.  Reno,  684 
St.  Nicholas  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Recorder — 
Major  W.  T.  Romaine,  Array  and  Navy  Club,  New 
York  City.    Membership,  200. 

Descendants  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence— The  society  was  founded 
July  4,  1907,  at  Jamestown  Va.  Its  purpose  is  to 
help  educate  the  people  in  love  and  patriotism  to 
country,  and  to  encourage  a  devotion  which  will 
stimulate  them  to  offer  upon  the  altar  of  their  coun- 
try their  lives  and  property  (if  necessary)  for  its 
continuance  and  prosperity.  Eligibility:  Men  or 
women  who  are  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  are 
lineally  descended  from  one  of  the  fifty-six  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Headquarters, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

President — -W.  Gordon  McCabe,  Richmond,  Va 
Secretary — Carl  M.  Kneass,  Stonelelgh  Court,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Treasurer— 3ohn  S.  Braxton,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars — The  Mili- 
tary Order  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  was 
Instituted  in  the  city  of  New  York  December  27. 
1894,  by  veterans  and  descendants  of  veterans  of 
one  or  more  of  the  four  foreign  wars  which  the  United 
States  had  been  engaged  in,  to  wit:  The  war  of  the 
Revolution,  the  war  with  Tripoli,  the  War  of  1812, 
the  Mexican  War,  "to  perpetuate  the  names  and 
memory  of  brave  and  loyal  men  who  took  part  In  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  the  principles  of  the 
Government"  in  said  wars,  and  "to  preserve  records 
and  documents  relating  to  said  wars,  and  to  celebrate 
the  anniversaries  of  historic  events  connected  there- 
with." Since  the  institution  of  the  order  the  United 
States  has  fought  two  foreign  wars  (war  with  Spain 
and  China  campaign).  By  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  all  American  officers  who  participated 
in  the  war  with  .Spain,  or  any  future  foreign  campaign 
recognized  by  the  United  States  Government  as 
"war,"  are  rendered  eligible  to  membership  as  vet- 
eran companions. 

State  commanderles  now  exist  In  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut,  Illinois.  California,  Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Vermont,  Vir- 
ginia, Rhode  Island,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  Colorado,  New  Jersey,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  National  Commandery  was  Instituted  March 
11,  1896,  by  the  officers  of  the  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Connecticut  commanderles.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  officers  of  the  National  Commandery: 
Commander-General — Rear-Admlral  William  B.  Ca- 
perton,  U.  S.  N.  Secretary-General — Major  David 
Banks,  23  Park  Place,  New  York  City.  Treasurer- 
General — Gen.  Oliver  C.  Bosbyshell.  Registrar-Gen- 
eral— Rev.  Henry  N.  Wayne.  Judge  Advocate-General 
— J.  Alston  Cabell.  Present  membership,  about  1,200 
companions.  There  are  Vice-Commanders-General 
representing  each  State  commandery. 

Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants — The  Gen- 
eral Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants  is  made  up 
of  several  State  societies,  organized  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  1897.  Societies  have  been  formed  in  New 
York,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts.  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois,  District  of  Columbia,  Ohio,  New  Jersey, 
Wisconsin,  Rhode  Island,  Michigan,  Maine,  Colo- 
rado, California,  Washington,  and  Kansas. 

Offlcera  of  the  General  Society  are:   Govamor-Geri- 


eral — Major-Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  Washington,  D.  C. 
SecTetaTy-Generalr—'VfBMer  S.  Allerton,  New  York. 
TreasuTer-Gerural — Henry  H.  Belknap,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants  was  or- 
ganized In  the  city  of  New  York,  December  22, 1894. 
by  lineal  descendants  of  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims. 
Every  descendant  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  male 
or  female,  is  eligible  to  membership.  Headquarters, 
44  East  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York  City. 
Governor — Frederick  C  Seabury.  Deputy  Governor — 
Russell  Benedict.  Secretory — Chandler  Smith. 
Treasurer — Walter  S.  Allerton. 

Order  of  Washington — This  society  Is  similar 
to  the  Orders  of  Chivalry  Instituted  in  Europe.  Its 
purposes  are  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of 
patriotism,  to  cultivate  the  study  of  history,  to  pre- 
serve family  records  and  other  documents  relating 
to  the  rise  of  the  Republic,  to  stimulate  a  National 
pride  and  to  preserve  the  integrity,  honor  and  (Chris- 
tian manhood  of  the  members.  Eligibility:  The  an-" 
cestor  must  have  arrived  In  America  prior  to  1750, 
have  been  a  landowner  or  founder  of  a  town,  and 
have  held  some  official,  military,  naval  or  ministerial 
position  in  Colonial  days  and  also  had  a  descendant 
who  assisted  the  Colonies  in  attaining  their  inde* 
pendence. 

Commander-General — Rear-Admlral  Charles  H. 
Stockton.  Vlce-Commander-Oeneral — Gen.  Marcus 
J.  Wright.  Secretary-General — Alfred  B.  Dent,  906 
A  Street  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Treasurer-Gen- 
eral— Dr.  Charles  H.  Bowker.  Chancellor-General — 
Dr.  J.  G.  B.  Bulloch.  Headquarters,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Aztec  Club  of  1847 — This  society,  originally 
composed  of  officers  of  the  United  States  Army  who 
served  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  was  formed  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  in  1847,  and  has  been  continued  "with 
a  view  to  cherish  the  memories  and  keep  alive  the 
traditions  that  cluster  about  the  names  of  those  of- 
ficers who  took  part  in  the  Mexican  War."  Member- 
ship Is  confined  to  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps  who  served  In  the  war,  or  their  male 
blood  relatives.  Each  primary  member  may  nomi- 
nate as  his  successor  his  son  or  a  male  blood  relative, 
who  during  the  life  of  the  primary  member  Is  known  aa 
associate-member,  and  on  the  death  of  the  former  Is 
entitled,  as  his  representative,  to  lull  membership. 
There  are  218  members. 

President — Col.  George  A.  Porterfleld,  Charles 
Town.  W.  Va.  Vice-President — Gen.  H.  G.  Gibson, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Secretary — Wm.  S.  Abert,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Treasurer — WlUlom  Tayloe  Snyder, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Society  Colonial  Daughters  of  Amer- 
ica— President-General-Mrs.  Betty  B.  Taylor.  Sec- 
retary-General— Miss  Mary  Florence  Taney,  Coving- 
ton, Ky.  Registrar-General  and  Treasurer — Mrs. 
Geogena  Hodge  Bailey  and  Misa  Florence  May 
Washington. 

The  society  was  organized  May  1,  1907,  and  Its 
object  Ls  to  perpetuate  in  enduring  form  the  memory 
of  the  women  of  the  Colonial  period  from  1607  to 
1775.    Headquarters,  Newport,  Ky. 

United  States  Daughters  of  1812 — President' 
Nationals-Mrs.  Robert  Hall  Wiles,  Chicago,  111. 
Corresvondino  Secretary — Mrs.  R.  J.  Johnstone, 
Humboldt,  Iowa.  The  office  of  the  National  society 
is  at  Hotel  Del  Prado,  Chicago,  111. 

Eligibility — Any  woman  over  eighteen  years  of 
age,  of  good  character  and  a  lineal  de.scendant  of  an 
ancestor  who  rendered  civil,  military,  or  naval  service 
during  the  War  of  1812,  or  the  period  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  that  war  (subsequent  to  the  War  of  the 
Revolution),  provided  the  applicant  be  acceptable 
to  the  society.  In  all  the  States  the  Initiation  fee  is 
$1.  The  President  of  the  New  York  State  society  Is 
Mrs  William  Gerry  Slade;  the  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary is  Miss  Elolse  Rand  Butler. 

Washington  Headquarters  Association — Presi- 
dent— Mrs.  N.  Taylor  Philips.  Treasurer — Mrs.  H. 
C.  Tuttle.  Recording  Secretary — Mrs.  Malcolm 
McLean.  Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  John  F. 
Yawger,  808  West  End  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
The  purpose  of  the  association  is  to  preserve  the  old 
mansion  on  160th  Street,  near  Amsterdam  Avenue. 
New  York  City,  which  was  at  one  time,  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,  the  headquarters  of  Washington. 
The  property  is  owned  by  the  city  and  Is  under  the 
care  and  direction  of  the  Washington  Heights, 
Knickerbocker,    Mary    Washington,    Colonial   and 
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Manhattan  Chapters  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.    It  Is  open  dally  to  the  public. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs — Presi- 
dent— Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennybacker,  Austin,  lex. 
Recording  Secrelaru — Mrs.  Harry  L.  Keefe,  Walthlll, 
Neb.  Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  Eugene  Reilley, 
608  Park  Avenue,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Treasurer — Mrs. 
William  B.  Williams,  Lapeer,  Mlcb. 

Colonial  Dames  of  America — The  Society  of 
the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  was  organized  In  the 
city  of  New  York  May  23,  1890,  and  was  the  first 
society  of  women  for  this  patriotic  purpose  founded 
In  this  country.  It  was  incorporated  April  23.  1891. 
The  society  is  purely  patriotic  and  educational  in  its 
objects,  which  are:  (1)  To  collect  and  preserve  relics, 
manuscripts,  traditions,  and  mementoes  of  the  found- 
ers and  builders  of  the  thirteen  original  States  of  the 
Union,  and  of  the  heroes  of  the  War  of  Independence, 
that  the  memory  of  their  deeds  and  achievements  may 
be  perpetuated.  (2)  To  promote  celebrations  of 
great  historic  events  of  National  importance;  to 
diffuse  information  on  all  subjects  concerning  Ameri- 
can history,  particularly  among  the  young,  and  to 
cultivate  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  reverence  for 
the  founders  of  American  constitutional  history. 
This  society  already  has  a  large  membership  and 
chapters  in  many  States.  It  is  a  distinct  organization 
from  that  which  follows. 

President — -Mrs  Timothy  Matlack  Cheesman,  18 
East  Eighth  Street,  New  York  City.  First  Vice- 
President — Mrs.  Ira  Davenport.  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent— Mrs.  E.  W.  Humphreys.  Treasurer — Mrs. 
George  Augustus  Lung.  Secretary — Miss  Borrowe 
Historian — -Mrs.  Arthur  Sutcliffe. 

National  Society  Colonial  Dames  of  America 
— The  National  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  Amer- 
ica is  composed  of  forty  corporate  societies,  of  which 
there  is  one  in  each  of  the  thirteen  original  States, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  twenty-six 
other  States.  It  was  founded  as  a  memorial  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies.  Membership  is  by  invitation 
only.  The  membership  is  about  9,000.  It  holds  a 
biennial  council  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

President — Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Lamar,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Secretary — Mrs.  Cbas.  R.  Miller,  Red  Oak 
Road,  Wilmington,  Del.  Treasurer — Mrs.  Alexander 
J.  Cassatt,  Haverford,  Pa. 

The  Colonial  Dames  of  the  State  of  New  York 
maintain  the  Van  Cortlandt  House  Museum  in  Van 
Cortlandt  Park  and  give  prizes  for  essays  at  the 
Teachers'  College  and  the  University  of  Rochester. 
The  society  supports  four  classes  in  the  City  History 
Club,  and  gives  a  gold  watch  annually  to  the  best 
cadet  on  the  training  ship  Newport.  It  has  a  library 
of  1,700  genealogical  and  historical  volumes  at  the 
rooms  of  the  society,  105  West  Fortieth  Street,  New 
York  City. 

President — Mrs.  William  Bedlow  Beekman.  Vice- 
Presidents — Mrs.  Hamilton  R.  Fairfax,  Mrs.  P.  F. 
"Thompson.  Treasurer— yi\ss  Julia  McAllister.  Re- 
cording Secretary — Mrs.  W.  V.  S.  Thorne,  4  East 
Seventy-second  Street,  New  York  City.  Member- 
Ship,  652 

Daughters  of  Holland  Dames — Descendants  of 
the  ancient  and  honorable  families  of  New  Nether- 
land. 

The  objects  of  the  society  are  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  and  to  promote  the  principles  and  virtues  of 
the  Dutch  ancestors  of  its  members,  to  collect  docu- 
ments, genealogical  and  historical,  relating  to  the 
Dutch  in  America,  and  to  erect  commemorative  and 
durable  memorials  to  be  lasting  tributes  to  the  early 
Dutch  settlers. 

Directress-General — Mrs.  William  T.  Helmuth,  225 
West  Eighty-sixth  Street,  New  York  City  Recording 
Secretary — Mrs.  Robert  F.  Stockton,  644  Salero 
Road,  Elizabeth,  N.  J  Corresponding  Secretary — 
Miss  Alice  Hart  Neafle,  23  Prospect  Avenue,  Goshen, 
N.  Y.  Treasurer — Mrs  Joseph  S.  Wood,  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y.    (Report  of  1914.) 

Mount  Vernon  Ladles'  Association  of  the 
Union — This  association  was  organized  in  1853  by 
Miss  Ann  Pamela  Cunningham  of  South  Carolina  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  purchase  of  the 
home  and  tomb  of  Washington.  In  1858  the  amount 
required  was  paid  over,  $200,000.  and  the  property 
received;  it  Included  237  acres  around  the  mansion 
and  tomb,  out  of  the  8,000  acres  owned  by  Wash- 
ington. The  estate  is  cared  for  and  directed  by  a 
Regent,  assisted  by  one  Vice-Regent  from  each 
State  represented:  there  are  now  thirty-two.  They 
hold  their  council  at  Mount  Vernon  every  year  In 


May.    Miss  Ann  Pamela  Cunningham  was  the  first 
Regent. 

The  present  officers  are:  Regent — Miss  Harriet  C. 
Comegys,  Dover,  Del.  Recording  Secretary— Mrs. 
Henry  W.  Rogers,  Rssex  Farm,  Riderwood,  Md 
Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  John  J.  Pringle, 
Chlcora  Wood,  Georgetown,  8.  C.  Treasurer — Ar- 
thur T.  Price,  1711  M  Street  N.  W.,  Washington, 

L).   C 

Ladles  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic — 

National  President — Mrs.  Catharine  De  Lacy  Roche, 
Scranton,  Pa.  National  Secretary — Mrs.  Anna  De 
Lacy  Peel.  Scranton,  Pa.  National  Treasurer — Mrs 
Olive  I.  Allison,  Richmond,  Ind. 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy — The 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  was  organized 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  September  10,  1894.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  widows,  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  and 
lineal  female  descendants  of  men  who  served  honor- 
ably in  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Confederate  States, 
or  who  served  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Confederate 
States  or  one  of  the  Southern  States,  or  who  gave 
personal  services  to  the  Confederate  cause.  The 
objects  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
as  stated  in  the  Constitution  of  the  society,  are 
"social,  literary,  historical,  monumental,  benevolent, 
and  honorable  in  every  degree,  without  any  political 
signification  whatever."  To  cultivate  ties  of  friend- 
ship among  our  women  whose  fathers,  brothers,  sons, 
and,  in  numberle.ss  cases,  mothers,  shared  com- 
mon dangers,  sufferings,  and  privations;  and  to  per- 
petuate honor,  integrity,  valor,  and  other  noble  at- 
tributes of  true  Southern  character.  To  instruct 
and  instil  Into  the  descendants  of  the  people  of  the 
South  a  proper  respect  for  and  pride  in  the  glorious 
war  history,  with  a  veneration  and  love  for  the  deeds 
of  their  forefathers  which  have  created  such  a  monu- 
ment of  military  renown,  and  to  perpetuate  a  truth- 
ful record  of  the  noble  and  chivalrlc  achievements  of 
their  ancestors.  The  organization  now  has  1,575 
chapters  in  the  United  States,  North  and  South,  and 
one  chapter  In  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  organi- 
zation has  about  90,000  members. 

President — Mrs  F.  G.  Odenhelmer,  Jessup,  Md. 
First  Vice-President — Mrs.  J.  H.  Stewart,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.  Recording  Secretary — Mrs.  Fannie  Ran- 
som Williams,  Newton,  N.  C.  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary— Mrs.  W.  F.  Baker,  Savannah,  Ga.  Treasurer — 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Tate,  Pulaski,  Va. 

The  Confederate  Veteran  Camp  of  New  York — 
The  Confederate  Veteran  Camp  of  New  York  was  or- 
ganized April  11,  1890,  incorporated  December  5, 
1911.  "Its  object  shall  be  to  perpetuate  the  memories 
of  our  fallen  comrades,  to  bury  our  dead  and  minister 
to  the  wants  of  the  living  who  are  needy  and  worthy 
Confederate  soldiers  and  sailors,  avoiding  everything 
partaking  of  partisanship  in  religion  or  politics,  and 
to  lend  our  aid  to  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order." 
Commander — Richard  H.  Gordon.  Lieut.-Com- 
mander — James  E.  Graybill.  Adjutant — Capt.  Clar- 
ence R.  Hatton.  Meetings  held  last  Thursday  of 
each  month.  Headquarters,  Hotel  Astor,  New  York 
City. 

Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee — Presi- 
dent— Major-Gen  Grenville  M.  Dodge,  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa.  Recording  Secretary — Smith  Hicken- 
looper,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  The  society  was  organized 
at  Raleigh,  N  C,  April  14,  1865.  The  headquartera 
is  at  Cincinnati. 

Army  of  the  Tennessee  Association — President 
— H.  L.  Dean.  Secretary — Byron  W.  Bonney,  624 
C  Street  N.  E.,  Washington,  D  C.  Treasurer — ■ 
James  S.  Roy.  Organized  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
August,  1902.  All  who  served  in  that  army  eligible 
to  membership. 

National  Society  of  Daughters  of  Founders 
and  Patriots  of  America — This  society  was  or- 
ganized in  Washington,  D  C  ,  June  7,  1898,  by 
Eugenia  Washington,  Helen  M.  Boynton,  and  Pella 
H.  Mason.  The  objects  are  to  preserve  the  history 
of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  times,  to  Inculcate 
patriotism  in  the  present  generation,  and  in  times  of 
war  to  obtain  and  forward  supplies  for  field  hospitals. 
National  President — Mrs.  William  Van  Zandt  Cox, 
Emery  Place,  Washington,  D.  C.  National  Vice- 
Presidera — Mrs.  Henry  V.  Boynton,  Washington,  D. 
C  National  Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  George 
G.  Martin,  101  The  Wyoming,  Washington,  D.  C. 
National  Treasurer — Mrs.  William  M.  Hannay, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland — 
President — Gen.  Orlando  A.  Somers,  Kokomo,  Ind. 
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Corresponding  Secretary — Lieut.  C.  D.  Mitchell, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  The  society  was  organized  in 
February,  1868,  and  Its  present  membership  is  350. 
The  permanent  meeting  place  Is  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
(Report  of  1914.) 

Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac — President 
— Col.  Andrew  Cowan.  Treasurer' — Charles  A. 
Shaw,  Movmt  Kisco,  N.  Y.  Secretary — Brevet  Col. 
Horatio  C.  King,  44  Court  Street,  Brool^lyn,  N.  Y. 
The  society  was  organized  In  1868.  The  present 
membership  is  over  1,500. 

Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society — This  society 
has  chapters  for  the  study  of  Socialism  in  sixty- 
five  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  and 
alumni  chapters  in  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Sprlngneld,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  St. 
Louis,  Boston,  Fresno,  Cal.,  and  Washington. 
Headquarters,  105  West  Fortieth  Street,  New 
Yorli  City. 

President — J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes,  Yale  University. 
Secretary — Leroy  Scott.  Treasurer — Mary  R.  San- 
ford,  Vassar.  Oroanizing  Secretary — Harry  W. 
Laldler,  Wesleyan  University. 

National  Association  of  State  Universities — 
President — Frank  Strong,  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan.  Vice-President — 
Thomas  D.  Boyd,  President  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, Baton  Rouge,  La  Secretary-Treasurer — 
Guy  Potter  Benton,  President  University  of  Ver- 
mont, Burlington,  Vt.  ExecvHve  Committee — 
Chancellor  Strong  of  Kansas,  Chairman:  President 
Benton  of  Vermont,  Secretary:  President  Boyd  of 
Louisiana,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Chancellor  Avery  of  Nebraska,  and  President 
Dunlway  of  Wyoming 

National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters — 
This  society  was  organized  by  men  nominated  and 
elected  by  the  American  Social  Science  Association 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  1898,  with  a  view  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  art,  music,  and  literature. 

Quaiiflcation'for  membership  is  notable  achieve- 
ment in  art.  music,  or  literature.  The  number  of 
members  Is  limited  to  250. 

President — Edwin  Howland  Blashfleld,  48  West 
Fifty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City.  Secretary — 
Ripley  Hitchcock,  34  Gramercy  Park,  New  York 
City. 

American  Federation  of  Arts-The  American 
Federation  of  Arts  is  an  association  of  art  organiza- 
tions constituting  cliapters  and  of  individuals.  It  was 
formed  at  a  convention  held  in  Washington  in  May, 
1909,  which  was  called  by  the  Regents  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Art.  Yearly  conventions  have  been  held 
since  that  time.  The  federation  ha.s  215  chapters, 
1,000  associate  members,  and  402  active. 

The  federation  publishes  a  monthly  magazine.  An 
and  Progress,  and  The  American  Ar/  Annual. 

The  objects  of  the  federation  are  to  unify  the  art 
interests  of  the  country  and  to  stimulate  popular 
interest  in  art  of  all  kinds.  It  acts  as  a  clearing-house 
for  public  opinion  in  matters  of  legislation  and  civic 
art. 

President — Robert  W.  De  Forest,  New  York. 
First  Vice-President — -Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Chi- 
cago, m.  Secretary — Leila  Mechlin,  1741  New  York 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.  Treasurer — N.  H. 
Carpenter,  Chicago,  111. 

International  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and 
Letters — Perpetual  Secretary — Dr.  Francis  C.  Nicho- 
las, New  York  City.  President — Dr.  Thomas  G 
Lewis,  Washington,  D.  C.  Vice-President — E.  B 
Webster,  Washington,  D.  C.  Secretary — C.  N. 
Murray,  1639  W  Street  S.  E.,  Wa.shington,  D.  C. 
Treasnier — J.  D.  McLaren,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Organized  and  incorporated,  Washington,  D.  C, 
1910  Object:  The  promotion  of  the  .study  of  sciences, 
arts,  and  letters  on  an  international  basis.  Meetings 
at  Oriental  University  Hail,  1400  Chapin  Street 
N.  W  ,  Washington.  D.  C  Annual  dues,  $2.00. 
Memberslilp,  75.   (Report  of  1914.) 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects — • 
The  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects  was 
organized  1899.  Eighty-six  members.  President — 
Prof.  James  S  Pray,  50  Garden  Street,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Secretary— AWmg  S.  De  Forest,  Sibley  Build- 
ing. Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful  Giving — 
President — Mrs.  August  Belmont.  Treasurer — Miss 
Anne  Morgan.  Secretary — Miss  Miriam  K.  Oliver. 
Headquarters,  38  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New 
York  City.  The  object  of  this  society  shall  be  to 
eliminate  through  co-operative  effort  the  custom  of 


giving  indiscriminately  at  Christmas  and  to  further 
in  every  way  the  true  Christmas  spirit  of  unselfish 
and  independent  thought,  good-will,  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  real  needs  of  others.  Any  girl 
or  woman  is  eligible  who,  accepting  the  object  of  the 
society  and  signing  a  membership  card,  agrees  to 
further  its  purpose  by  Joining  an  existing  squad  or  by 
herself  forming  a  squad.  The  dues  shall  be  10  cents 
a  year.  Each  member  shall  be  given  an  S.  P.  U.  G. 
button,  which  shall  be  worn  during  all  campaigns. 

Christian  Socialist  League  of  America — 
Secretary — Dr.  John  D.  Long,  406  Second  Avenue, 
Astoria.  New  York  City.  Treasurer — Miss  Mary 
Allen  Stuart,  New  York  City. 

Traveler's  Protective  Association — President 
— C.  F.  Tomllnson,  High  Point,  N.  C.  Vice-President 
— Louis  Ochs.  New  Orleans,  La.  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer— T.  S.  Logan,  915  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Membership,  48,000. 

Society  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  Con- 
federate States  —  President  — •  Lieut.  McHenry 
Howard.  Vice-President — I,ieut.  Joseph  Packarcl. 
Secretary — Capt.  William  L.  Ritter,  Relsterstown, 
Md.  Treasurer — Capt.  F.  M.  Colston.  There  are 
twelve  Vice-Presidents  and  an  executive  committee 
of  seven  members.  The  Society  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  Confederate  States  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land was  organized  in  1871  "to  collect  and  preserve 
the  material  for  a  truthful  history  of  the  late  war  be- 
tween the  Confederate  States  and  the  United  States 
of  America:  to  honor  the  memory  of  our  comrades 
who  have  fallen;  to  cherish  the  ties  of  friendship 
among  those  who  survive,  and  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
sacred  charity  toward  those  who  may  stand  In  need 
of  them."    The  membership  is  774. 

United  Confederate  Veterans — This  associa- 
tion was  organized  at  New  Orleans,  June  10,  1889. 
Its  avowed  purposed  Is  strictly  social,  literary,  his- 
torical, and  benevolent.  Its  Constitution  says  that 
it  "will  endeavor  to  unite  in  a  general  federation  all 
associations  of  Confederate  vetTans,  soldiers,  and 
sailors  now  in  existence  or  hereafter  to  be  formed:  to 
gather  authentic  data  for  an  impartial  history  of  the 
war  between  the  States:  to  preserve  relics  or  memen- 
toes of  the  same:  to  cherish  the  ties  of  friendship  that 
should  exist  among  men  who  have  shared  common 
dangers,  common  sufferings,  and  privations:  to  care 
for  the  disabled  and  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
needy:  to  protect  the  widows  and  the  orphans,  and 
to  make  and  preserve  a  record  of  the  services  of  every 
member,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  those  of  our  com- 
rades who  have  preceded  us  in  eternity."  State  or- 
ganizations are  authorized,  and  are  called  Divisions. 
The  permanent  headquarters  of  the  association  is  at 
New  Orleans,  La.  Number  of  Camps.  1,807.  Num- 
ber of  members,  according  to  last  report,  estimated 
about  40,000  to  50,000. 

Commander — Gen.  Bennett  H.  Voting,  I,oulsvlIle, 
Ky.  Adivtant-General  and  Chief  of  Staff — Major- 
Gen.  William  K.  Mickle,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Army  of  Northern  Virginia  Department— Com- 
mander — Lieut. -Gen.  J.  S.  Carr,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Adjutant-General — Brig.-Gen.  E.  V.  White,  Norfolk, 
Va. 

Army  of  Tennessee  Department — Commander — 
Lieut-Gen.  Geo.  P.  Harrison,  Opelika,  Ala.  Adfu- 
tant-GenercH — Brig.-Gen.  E.  T.  Sykes,  Columbus, 
Miss. 

Trans  -  Mississippi  Department  —  Commander  — 
Lieut. -Gen.  K.  M.  Vanzandt,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  Ad- 
jutant-General— Brig.-Gen.  W.  T.  Shaw,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex. 

The  Confederate  Veteran,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  estab- 
lished by  S.  A.  Cunningham,  is  the  official  organ. 

Arlington  Confederate  Monument  Associa- 
tion— During  the  administration  of  President 
McKinley  the  Confederate  dead  buried  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  vicinity  were  removed  to 
the  National  Cemetery  at  Arlington,  Va.,  the  old 
home  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  where  they  were  relnterred  in 
a  plot  of  ground  set  apart  by  the  President  for  that 
purpose,  and  designated  "The  Confederate  Section." 

The  Arlington  Confederate  Monument  Association 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  in  this  section 
a  suitable  monument  to  the  dead  there  buried,  and 
to  stand,  in  a  larger  sense,  as  a  memorial  to  all  those 
who  lost  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  Confederacy,  as 
well  as  to  the  cause  they  represented.  It  is  formed 
as  a  committee  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy, the  President-General  of  which  is  the 
President  of  the  association.  Vice-President — Col. 
Hilary  A.  Herbert*  Washington.  D.  C.     Rewrdino 
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Secretary — Mrs  Drury  C  Ludlow,  Washington,  D. 
C.  Corresponding  Secretarv — Mrs.  William  O. 
Roome,  911  North  Carolina  Avenue  S.  E.,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  Treasurer — Wallace  Streater,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

The  American  Flag  Association — Presidera — 
Col.  Ralph  E.  Prime,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Secretary — 
Louis  A.  Ames,  99  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 
Treasurer — Major  Henry  L.  Swords,  U.  S  Custom 
House,  New  York  City.  The  American  Fl^g  As- 
sociation was  organized  February  17,  1898,  its  motto 
being  "One  Flag,  One  Country,  God  Over  All."  Its 
object  is  to  secure  National  and  State  legislation  lor 
the  protection  of  the  flag  from  degrading  and  dese- 
crating uses,  and  to  secure  a  general  observance  of 
June  14  as  "Flag  Day,"  because  on  that  day  in  1777 
Congress  adopted  the  United  States  flag.  The  as- 
sociation is  composed  of  Individual  members  and  also 
the  members  of  the  flag  committees  of  patriotic 
societies  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  public  sentiment 
In  favor  of  honoring  the  flag  of  our  country  and  pre- 
serving It  from  desecration.  It  aims  to  co-ordinate 
the  efforts  of  all  flag  committees. 

American  National  Red  Cross — Incorporated 
by  Congress,  1905.  National  headquarters,  1624  H 
Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  President — Wood- 
row  Wilson.  Vice-President — -Robert  W.  De  Forest 
Treasurer — John  Skelton  Williams.  Secretary- — • 
Charles  L.  Magee.  Oiairman  of  Central.  Committee — 
Wm.  H.  Taft.  Natimial  Director — Ernest  P.  Blck- 
nell.  Executive  Committee — Miss  Mabel  T.  Board- 
man,  Robert  W.  De  Forest,  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Rob- 
ert Lansing,  Brlg.-Gen.  William  C.  Gorgas,  U.  S.  A.. 
Surgeon-Gen.  William  C.  Bralsted,  U.  S.  A.,  Charles 
I).  Norton. 

Imperial  Order  of  the  Dragon — Commemo- 
rating the  China  Relief  Expedition  of  1900.  Grand 
Viceroy — C.  A.  Lomas.  Custodian  of  Archives — W. 
C.  Manly.  Custodian  of  Finance — Harry  Pierce. 
Surgeon— Saxauel  E.  Reeves,  M.  D.  Chaplain — 
Rev.  Cecil  McAdle.  Every  officer,  soldier,  sailor  or 
marine  at  present  In  the  service  or  honorably  dis- 
charged or  retired  from  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  Army, 
Navy  or  Marine  Corps  who  is  entitled  to  the 
Chinese  Campaign  Medal  may  become  life  members 
upon  the  payment  of  $3.00.  This  fee  includes  the 
official  insignia  and  life  membership  card,  and  no 
other  dues  and  assessments  are  to  be  made.  Address 
all  communications  to  Custodian  of  Archives,  502 
West  173d  Street,  New  York  City. 

Military    Order    of    the    Dragon — President — 

. .    Vice-President — Rear- A  d  mi  ral  George 

C.  Remey,  XJ.  S.  N.  Registrar- — Major  Henry 
Leonard,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps.  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer— Col  Henry  O.  S.  Hefetend,  U.  S.  A.,  Federal 
Building.  Chicago,  111. 

The  Veteran  Corps  of  Artillery  of  the  State 
of  New  York— The  Veteran  Corps  of  Artillery 
of  the  State  of  New  York  was  lastltuted  In  New 
York  City  November  25,  1790,  exclusively  by 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
and  was  duly  confirmed  as  a  separate  corps  in  the 
organized  militia  of  the  State  by  Governor  George 
Clinton  March  3,  1791  Congress,  in  its  Militia  laws 
of  1792,  1874,  1903,  and  May  27,  1908,  enacted  that 
it  should  retain  "accustomed  privileges"  as  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  organized  militia,  supplemental  to 
the  National  Guard  and  the  status  of  the  corps,  as 
part  of  the  active  militia,  has  aLso  been  embodied  in 
several  State  statutes 

When  composed  wholly  of  Revolutionary  veterans, 
it  was  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States, 
June  25  to  July  2,  1812,  and  September  2,  1814,  to 
March  2,  1815,  and  afterward  recruited  exclusively 
from  veterans  War  of  1812,  imtil  1890,  when  the  sur- 
viving veteran  original  members  amended  their 
regulations  to  admit  male  descendants  of  original 
members  or  male  descendants  of  those  who  served 
honorably  in  the  War  of  1812  and  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  which  limitation  was  fixed  by  law  March 
9,  1895. 

On  January  8,  1826,  the  Military  Society  of  the 
War  of  1812  was  formed  at  New  York  City  exclusively 
by  officers  of  the  regular  Army,  Navy,  and  volunteer 
services  of  that  war,  and  consolidated  January  8, 
1848,  with  the  Veteran  Corps  of  Artillery,  and  was 
constituted  by  law  the  Civic  Association  of  the 
Corps,  for  "patriotic  and  other  laudable  purposes  " 
Its  last  Revolutionary  member,  Daniel  Spencer, 
died  March  4,  1854,  aged  95;  its  last  War  of  1812 
member,  Hiram  Cronk,  died  May  13,  1905,  aged  105. 
The  officers  are:  Colonel-Commandant — Asa  Bird 


Gardiner.  Vice-Commandant — Lleut.-Col.  Charles 
Elliot  Warren.  Brigadier-Major — Walter  Lispenard 
Suydam,  60  East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York 
City.  Paymaster — James  Mortimer  Montgomery. 
Chaplain — F.  Landon  Humphreys. 

The  officers  are  commissioned,  and  the  Corps,  with 
the  National  Guard,  form  a  part  of  the  active  militia 
of  the  State. 

The   General   Society  of   the   War  of   1812 — 

Composed  of  federated  State  societies  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Il- 
linois, District  of  Columbia,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey,  the  members  of  each  of  which  State  societies 
are  borne  upon  the  membership  roll  of  the  general 
society.  Any  male  person  above  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  who  participated  in,  or  who  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  one  who  served  during  the  War  of 
1812-1814  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Revenue  Marine, 
or  privateer  service  of  the  United  States,  offering 
satisfactory  proof  to  the  State  society  to  which  he 
makes  application,  and  Is  of  good  moral  character  and 
reputation,  may  become  a  member.  In  case  of  failure 
of  lineal  descendants  of  an  actual  participant  in 
said  war,  one  collateral  representative  who  is  deemed 
worthy  may  be  admitted  to  membership.  President- 
General— John  Cadwalader,  Pennsylvania.  Secre- 
tary-General — Herbert  M.  Leland,  10  Post-Office 
Square,  Boston,  Mass  Registrar-General — Henry 
Harmon  Noble,  Essex,  N.  Y.  Treasure] -General — 
George  H.  Richards,  M  D.,  Orange,  N.  J.  Surgeon- 
General— George  Horace  Burgln,  M.  D.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. J udge-Advocate-General — A.  Leo  Knott,  Mary- 
land. Chaplain-General — Rev.  Henry  Branch,  Mary- 
land. 

Society  of  the  Sons  of  Oneida — President — 
Joseph  M.  Deuel,  125  West  Eightieth  Street,  New 
York  City.  Vice-Presidents — Samuel  A.  Beardsley, 
50  Wall  Street,  New  York  City;  James  L.  Bennett, 
Chas.  R.  Carruth,  2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City. 
Secretary — Charles  H.  Wilson,  2  Rector  Street,  New 
York  City.  Treasurer — Charles  E.  Cady,  2  Rector 
Street,  New  York  City.  Executive  Committee — • 
Elihu  Root,  James  R.  Sheffield,  James  E.  Duross, 
A    Delos  Kneeland,  and  Wm.  F.  Miller. 

Army  and  Navy  Medal  of  Honor  Legion — The 
legion  is  composed  of  officers  and  enlLsted  men  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  Navy  who  have  been 
awarded  medals  of  honor  for  most  distinguished  gal- 
lantry In  action  during  any  war  in  which  the  United 
States  has  been  engaged.  At  the  present  time  It 
has  336  such  members. 

Commander — Wm.  D.  Dickey,  381  Fulton  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Senior  Vice-Commander— OrviUe 
T  Chamberlain,  Elkhart,  Ind  Junior  Vice-Com- 
mander— John  McCloy,  U.  S.  N.  Quartermaster — 
Alexander  A.  Forman,  189  Montague  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  Chaplain— Wm.  S.  Hubbell,  Bible  House, 
New  York  City.  Adjutant- — John  Brosnan,  381 
Third  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  Chief  of  Staff— i!le\son 
A.  Miles,  Washington.  D.  C 

Naval  History  Society — The  Sixty-second  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  Secoutl  Session,  enacted 
the  following  law  incorporating  the  Naval  History 
Society: 

See.  2.  That  the  object  of  such  corporation  shall  be 
to  discover  and  procure  data,  manuscripts,  writings, 
and  whatever  may  relate  to  naval  history,  science, 
and  art,  and  the  surroundings  and  experiences  of  sea- 
men in  general  and  of  American  seamen  in  particular, 
and  to  preserve  same  by  publication  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  4.  That  said  corporation  shall  have  the  right 
to  hold  meetings  at  any  place  in  tlie  United  States, 
but  annual  meetings  for  the  election  of  officers  shall 
be  held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  where  the  principal 
office  of  said  corporation  shall  be. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  suid  corporation  shall  have  the 
power  to  take  and  hold,  by  gift,  grant,  purchase,  or 
devise,  real  and  personal  property  not  exceeding  in 
value  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  shall  not 
be  divided  among  the  members  of  the  corporation, 
but  shall  be  used  and  administered  as  a  trust  for  the 
purposes  of  the  corporation,  and  so  far  as  unexpended 
transmitted  to  their  successors  for  the  further  pro- 
motion of  such  purposes. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  government  of  such  corporation 
shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  eleven  managers,  to  be 
elected  by  the  members  of  such  corporation,  and  the 
corporation  shall  have  such  officers  as  its  Constitutioa 
and  by-laws  may  prescribe. 

President — Rear-Admiral  C.  F.  Goodrich,  U.  S.  N., 
Pomfret,  Ct.  Vice-President — Robert  M.  Thompson, 
Washington,  D.  C.    Secretary-Treasurer — Robert  W, 
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Neeser,  247  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Library, 
29  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 

Naval  Order  of  the  United  States — The  Naval 
Order  of  the  United  States  Is  composed  of  a  General 
Commandery  and  Commanderies  In  the  States  of 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  General  Commandery  meets  trlennlally 
on  October  5,  and  the  State  Commanderies  meet 
annually  in  the  month  of  November  The  Massa- 
chusetts Commandery  Is  the  parent  Commandery, 
and  was  organized  at  Boston  on  July  4,  1890.  The 
General  Commandery  was  established  three  years 
later,  on  June  19,  1893.  The  Companions  of  the 
order  are  officers  and  the  descendants  of  officers  who 
served  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  In  any  war  or 
in  any  battle  in  which  the  said  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  have  participated. 

General  Commander — -Adinlral  George  Dewey,  U. 
S.  N.,  Washington.  D.  C.  Vice-Commanders — Rear- 
Admiral  H.  W.  Lyon,  U.  3.  N.,  Massachusetts; 
Brig -Gen.  Jamee  Forney,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Rear- 
Admiral  Francis  J.  Higglnson,  U.  S.  N.  General 
Recorder — Wm.  A.  Dripps  (late  U.  S.  N.),  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  General  Registrar — ^Alex.  W.  Russell  (late 
U.  S.  N.),  Pennsylvania. 

Army  and  Navy  Union — The  Army  and  Navy 
Union  was  organized  at  Cincinnati  and  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Ohio  in  March,  1888.  The  National 
organization  (called  the  National  Corps)  was  or- 
ganized in  August,  1890.  The  union  admits  to  its 
ranks  any  man  who  possesses  an  honorable  discharge 
from  the  United  States  service,  either  regular  or 
volunteer  Army  and  Navy  or  Marine  Corps,  whether 
said  service  was  before,  during,  or  since  any  war  at 
home  or  abroad.  National  headquarters,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

National  Conmander-^H.  Oden  Lake.  Adjutant- 
General — E.  P.  Dunlap,  Washington,  D.  C.  Inspec- 
tor-General— Henry  Lee,  6700  Germantown  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Judge-Advocate-General — Andrew 
Oleson,  U.  S.  S.  Maine,  care  Postmaster,  New  York 
City. 

The  Unlen  Society  of  the  Civil  War — President- 
General — Hon.  Edward  C.  Smith,  Vermont.  Rcais- 
trar-General — W.  Rysam  Jones,  45  Pine  Street,  New 
York  City.  Secretary-General — <:;ol.  Henry  H. 
Andrew,  507  West  End  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Treasurer-General — Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  17  State 
Street,  New  York  City. 

The  society  was  founded  in  1909  "To  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  those  loyal  offlcials  who,  outside  the 
military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States, 
rendered  invaluable  aid  and  assistance  to  the  Na- 
tional CJovernment  and  Union  cause  during  the  Civil 
War."  Eligibility — Any  loyal  Union  man  who  "be- 
tween April  12,  1861,  and  April  9,  1865,  served  as 
Presidenr,.  Vice-President,  Justice  of  Supreme 
Court,  Cabinet  Officer,  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
abroad.  Senator,  Member  of  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Special  Commissioner  or  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  United  States,  citizens  who  received  by  name 
the  thanks  of  Congress  for  valuable  services  rendered 
to  the  Government  during  the  Civil  War,  loyal 
Governor  of  loyal  State,  Lleut.-Governor.  Secretary 
of  State.  State  Attorney-General,  State  Treasurer, 
Commissioned  Officer  of  Governor's  Military  Staff, 
President  of  State  Senate,  Speaker  of  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Executive  Secretary,  State  Executive, 
Counsellor,  OIBce  of  State  Provost  Marshal's  De- 
partment on  recruiting  duty  for  United  States  Vol- 
unteer Service.  State  Military  Agent,  member  of 
commission,  board  or  committee  appointed  by 
Governor  to  aid  and  assist  in  matters  connected  with 
National  protection  and  defence.  United  States  Mili- 
tary or  Provisional  Governor  of  secession  State. 
Any  other  loyal  Union  man  may  be  elected  to  mem- 
bership who,  outside  the  military  or  naval  service  of 
the  United  States  between  the  aforesaid  dates, 
rendered  services  to  the  National  Government  and 
Union  cause,  which  may  be  considered  by  the  General 
Board  of  Manasrers  to  have  been  of  sufficient  value  to 
warrant  his  election  to  membership  in  the  society. 
Any  man  twenty-one  years  of  age  Is  eligible  to  mem- 
bership who  Is  descended  from  any  of  the  foregoing 
classes  provided  he  may  be  found  worthy. 

George  Washington  Memorial  Association— 
President — Mrs.  Henry  F.  Dlmock,  New  York. 
Treasurer — Mrs.  Frank  Northrop,  New  York. 
General  Secretary — George  Mllbanls  Hersey,  609 
Publicity  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

To  furnish  our  National  capital  with  a  building 
which  will  provide  facilities  lor  the  holding  of  con- 


gresses and  conventions — both  National  and  inter- 
national The  building  will  also  provide  office  ac- 
commodations for  the  many  societies  of  National 
scope  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  humanity 
which  require  National  headquarters,  such  as  thei 
patriotic,  sclentlflc,  educational,  art,  literary,  socio-' 
logical,  and  civic  virtue  federations.  It  will  also  set 
apart  a  room  for  each  State  (which  appropriates  Its 
quota  of  the  total  amount  to  be  raised)  so  that  a 
permanent  exhibit  of  the  State's  resources  may  be 
accessible  to  the  vast  number  of  people  visiting  the 
National  capital.  It  Is  to  cost  $2,000,000  and  will 
have  an  endowment  fund  of  $500,000  for  maintenance. 
The  building  may  also  be  used  for  inaugural  recep- 
tions and  special  public  meetings  authorized  by 
Congress.  The  structure  which  is  to  embody  this 
idea  is  to  be  known  as  the  George  Wa.shington 
Memorial  Building.  In  a  broader  sense  it  will  fulfil 
Washington's  wish  expressed  in  his  Farewell  Address, 
to  "promote  as  an  object  of  primary  importance  in- 
stitutions for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge." 
President  Taft  signed  the  bill  on  March  4,  1913, 
giving  the  association  permission  to  erect  this  build- 
ing in  the  north  end  of  the  reservation  known  as 
Armory  Square,  bounded  by  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Streets  West,  and  B  Street  South,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Governors  of  forty-three  States  have  accepted 
the  Honorary  Chairmanship  of  Advisory  Councita 
being  organized  or  appointed  in  their  respective 
Commonwealths. 

The  total  amount  to  be  raised,  S2,500,000,  Is 
equitably  apportioned  to  the  different  States:  for 
Instance,  Rhode  Island,  $50,000;  Connecticut, 
$100,000:  Massachusetts,  S200.000;  New  York, 
$350,000.  etc  ,  etc  A  considerable  amount  has  been 
raised  and  paid  in  to  Mr.  Charles  J.  Bell.  Trustee  of 
the  Permanent  Fund,  President  of  the  American 
Security  and  Trust  Company  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gifts  are  Invited. 

The  United  States  Hay  Fever  A.ssoclation — 
Forty-two  years  ago  the  United  States  Hay  Fever 
Association  came  into  existence  as  a  joke.  But  very 
soon  it  was  discovered  that  real  service  might  be 
rendered  hay  fever  sufferers  through  organization. 
The  "joke"  became  a  "practical"  one  and  has  so 
remained  to  date.  The  forty-second  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  association  was  held  at  Bethlehem,  N.  H., 
on  September  2,  1915. 

The  object  of  the  association  is  the  seeking  for  in- 
formation which  will  serve  to  relieve  sufferers  with 
hay  fever  and  their  mutual  benefit  and  comfort. 
Not  only  hay-feverltes,  but  the  townspeople  and 
proprietors  of  hotels  of  places  exempt  from  hay 
fever,  the  nvanufacturers  of  remedies  for  hay  fever, 
and  especially  physicians  who  have  made  a  study  of 
this  disease  are  invited  to  become  members  of  the 
association,  that  all  may  work  together  for  the  best 
results. 

State  meetings  were  held  at  Ocean  Beach,  Fire 
Island,  N.  Y.,  John  A.  Wilbur,  Chairman;  Lake 
Placid  Club.  N.  Y.,  Melvll  Dewey,  Chairman:  Kane, 
Pa.,  Charles  G.  Snyder,  Chairman;  Eagles  Nest, 
North  Carolina. 

President — John  R.  Pinover,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Vice-President — William  M.  Patterson,  New  York. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Miss  L.  B.  Gachus,  39  Third 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

The  National  Council  of  Women  Voters^ 
PrerUlent—^vs.  Emma  Smith  De  Voe,  605  Perkins 
Building,  Tacorra,  Wash.  Vice-President — Miss 
Jane  Addaroe.  Hull  House,  Chicago,  111.  Corresvond- 
ing  Secretary — Mrs.  Harrison  G.  Foster,  Perkins 
Buildlns,  "Tacoma,  Wash.  Treasurer — Dr.  Cora 
Smith  King,  51  The  Olympta,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  educate  women 
voters  in  the  exercise  of  their  citizenship  and  to  secure 
legislation  in  equal  suffrage  States  in  the  interests  of 
men  and  women,  of  children,  and  the  home.  To  aid 
In  the  further  extension  of  woman  suffrage  in  the 
United  States.  National  headquarters,  605  Perkins 
Building,  Tacoraa,  Wash. 

American  Proportional  Representation 
L/eague  for  Securing  an  Effective  Ballot — 
President — Wm  Dudley  Fouike,  Richmond,  Ind. 
Vice-Presidents — Prof.  John  R  Commons,  University 
of  Wisconsin;  W.  8.  U'Ren,  Portland,  Ore.;  Alice 
Thacher  Post,  Washington,  D.  C.  General  Secretary- 
Treasurer- — Clarence  Gilbert  Hoag,  Haverford,  Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer  for  Canada — Howard  S.  Ross, 
Montreal. 

American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals — President — Alfred  Wagstafl. 
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Vice-President— GOTAoa  Knox  Bell  Secretary — 
Richard  Welling.  Treasurer — Henry  Bergh.  Gen- 
eral Manager — William  K.  Horton.  Superintendent — • 
«hOEQa3  F.  Freel  Headquarters,  Madison  Avenue 
Id  Twenty-sixth  Street,  New  York  City. 
Parliament  of  Peace  and  Universai  Brother- 
hoods— Founded  March  3  1913,  by  Katharine 
Tingley,  Point  Loma,  Cal.  Correw(mdino  Secrelaru — 
J.  H.  Fussell.  The  parliament  was  convened  at 
Point  Loma.  Cal..  June  22,  1915,  and  will  remain  In 
session  so  lone  as  the  European  war  continues. 

The  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophlcal 
Society — The  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theo- 
sophlcal Society,  lounded  by  Mme.  H.  P.  Blavatsky 
in  New  York,  1875,  continued  after  her  death  under 
the  leadership  of  the  co-founder,  William  Q.  Judge, 
and  now,  under  the  leadership  of  their  successor, 
Katherlne  Tingley,  has  Its  International  head- 
quarters at  the  world's  theosophlcal  centre.  Point 
Loma,  Cal. 

This  organization  declares  that  brotherhood  Is  a 
:faet  In  Nature  The  principal  purpose  of  the  organlza- 
itlon  Is  to  teach  brotherhood,  demonstrate  that  It  is  a 
•fact  in  nature,  and  make  it  a  living  power  In  the  life 
of  humanity,  establishing  Raja  Yoga  schools  through- 
out the  world,  and  creating  a  new  literature.  Its 
subsidiary  purpose  is  to  study  ancient  and  modern 
religion,  science,  philosophy,  and  art.  to  investigate 
the  laws  of  nature  and  the  latent  divine  powers  In 
man  It  declares  In  its  Constitution  that  every 
.member  has  a  right  to  believe  or  disbelieve  In  any 
religious  system  or  philosophy,  each  being  required 
to  show  that  tolerance  tor  the  opinions  of  others 
\whlch  he  expects  for  his  own. 

Secretarv-—J.  H.  Fussell.  Point  l/oma,  Cal. 
Society  of  New  York  State  Women — ^The  so- 
iclety  was  organized  In  1909  and  incorporated  in  1912. 
The  object  of  this  society  Is  to  promote  Interest  along 
:all  lines  pertaining  to  the  development  In  New  York 
;State  of  the  fine  arts,  civic  and  State  prosperity,  the 
•betterment  of  conditions  affecting  women  and  chil- 
■dren,  the  advancement  of  education  in  matters  con- 
jjected  with  the  history  of  New  York  State  and  the 
encouragement  of  good  fellowship  among  the  mem- 
ibers. 

Men  are  eligible  to  associate  membership;  Initia- 
tion fee,  $2;  yearly  dues,  $3;  meeting  place.  Hotel 
Astor,  second  Monday  of  each  month. 

The  ofBcers  and  their  addresses  in  New  York  City 
:are:  President — Mrs.  Gerard  Bancker,  2528  Broad- 
way. First  Vice-President — Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Dcnorest, 
788  Riverside  Drive.  Recording  Secretary — •Mrs. 
William  K.  Klrchner,  2380  Marlon  Avenue.  Treas- 
urer— Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Leary,  107  VVest  119th  Street. 
National  One-Cent  Letter-Po«tage  Associa- 
tloQ — President — Charles  William  Burrows.  Secre- 
,tary-Treasurer — George  T.  Mcintosh.  Headquarters, 
627  Euclid  Avenue.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Non-S.-nokers'  Protective  League — The 
Non-Smoker's  Protective  I-icague  was  organized  in 
New  York  May  9,  1910.  Rrestdera—X>T.  Charles  G. 
Pease.  SecreJarv  — Eugenlo  di  Plranl.  Directors— 
Chancellor  James  R.  Day,  Syracuse;  President  David 
.Starr  Jordan,  Leiand  Stanford  University;  Dr.Harvey 
W.  Wiley;  Prof.  Burt  G.  Wilder,  Cornell;  Rev.  Dr. 
Jenkin  Llovd  Jones,  Chicago;  Prof.  Thomas  B. 
.Stowell,  University  of  Southern  California;  Prof. 
Wlnftelrt  S.  Hall,  Northwestern  University;  Prof.  W. 
A.  McKeever,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College; 
Dr.  J.  W.  Ssaver;  Dr.  Stephen  F.  Peckham,  Brooklyn, 
and  William  H.  Dougl.as,  William  B.  Chapman,  Asa 
F.  Smith,  Horace  Greeley  Knapp,  Charles  H  Valen- 
tine, George  A.  Rutherford.  T.  O  Abbott,  Alphonse 
Major,  New  York;  Arthur  G.  Lasswell,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  F.  W.  Roman,  University  of  South  Dakota, 
and  Dr.  Charles  G   Pease  of  New  York  City. 

Membership  is  open  to  any  one  In  sympathy  with 
the  purpose3  of  the  league.  Headquarters,  101  West 
.Seventy-second  Street,  New  York  City. 

New  York  State  League  of  Savings  and  Loan 
Associations — President — Clay  W.  Holmes,  Elralra, 
N.  Y.  First  Vice-President — -James  P.  Judge,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  Treasurer — John  H.  White,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  Secretary — Archibald  W.  McEwan,  2161 
Bathgate  Avenue.  New  York  City.  There  are  145 
associations  enrolled,  with  a  membership  of  142,000 
and  $49,000,000  assets. 

Metropolitan  League  of  Savings  and  Loan 
Associations — President — Charles  Stuart  Folsom. 
New  York  City.  Secretary — Archibald  W.  McEwan, 
'2161  Bathgate  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Treasurer — 
'£dward  M.  Cutler,  New  York  City.     There  are 


forty-six  associations  enrolled,  with  a  membership  of 
63,000  and  $28,000,000  assets. 

Congress  of  State  Societies — President — Mrs. 
Thomas  J.  Vivian.  Recording  Secretary — Mrs. 
Robins  A.  Lau.  2528  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  Charles  D.  Hirst,  219 
West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City.  Treasurer — 
Miss  Bertha  L.  Soule,  Hotel  St  George,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Life-Saving  Service  of  the  City  of  New  York 
■ — President — Commodore  Charles  L.  Huson.  Vice- 
President — -Wallace  E.  Schaufele.  Treasurer — 
Charles  F.  Stahl.  Secretary — Henry  E.  Smolen. 
Headquarters,  220  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Life- 
saving  stations  In  all  boroughs  of  Greater  New  York. 
Complement  comprised  of  29  divisions,  137  commis- 
sioned ofBoers,  1.070  surf  men  and  petty  officers. 
Rescues,  432;  assistance  rendered,  1,026;  first-aid 
cases,  2,886.  Awards  of  medals,  bars,  certificates  for 
heroic  rescues    101 

Anti-Horse  Thief  Association — Founded  1854; 
National  order,  1;  State  orders,  7;  sub-orders,  1,350; 
membership,  45.000. 

The  aim  and  object  of  the  A.  H.  T.  A.  are  concisely 
stated  in  the  following  preamble  to  the  Constitution 

of  tin*  QHRApjfi.t, if>n * 

We,  the  State  order,  including  the  delegates  repre- 
senting the  subordinate  orders  of  the  "Antl-Horse- 
Thlef  Association,"  of  the  Kansas  Division  and  Its 
jurisdiction;  In  order  to  aid  In  the  upholding  of  civil 
laws;  to  Insure  the  safety  of  our  people  and  the  se- 
curity of  their  property  against  loss  by  thieves,  rob- 
bers, murderers,  vagrants,  tramps.  Incendiaries,  and 
all  violators  of  law,  and  to  secure  to  us  and  our  fam- 
ilies the  enjoyment  of  Ule  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
In  the  possession  of  our  honest  reward  of  labor  with 
equal  and  just  rights  to  all. 

NatioiuU  President — E.  Hltt  Stewart,  Kahoka,  Mo. 
National  Secretary — T.  H.  Dohrer,  Arkansas  City, 
Kan.  President,  Kansas  Division — Bert  Williamson, 
Newton,  Kan.  Secretary — G.  J.  McCarty,  Cofley- 
Tllle,  Kan. 

The  Gateway  Movement — The  Gateway  Move- 
ment is  a  campaign  of  agitation,  education,  and  legis- 
lation through  the  press,  pulpit,  and  lyceum  in  sup- 
port of  MY  PLATFORM.  OflScers:  President — George  S. 
Lovelace  (Great  Commander  Knights  of  the  Macca- 
bees). Vice-Presidents- — Malcolm  J.  McLeod,  D.  J. 
Hondrle,  John  H.  Greusel.  Founder  and  Secretary — 
John  F.  H<)gan  (publisher  and  editor  The  Gateway 
Magazine).  Office,  1124  Dime  Bank  Building, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Mt  Platform — To  combat  Socialism;  to  uphold 
our  representative  form  of  government;  to  safeguard 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  property;  to  promote  re- 
spect for  constituted  authority;  to  assist  In  a  better 
mutual  understanding  between  capital  and  labor, 
rich  and  poor,  employer  and  employe;  to  sustain 
workmen  In  their  demand  for  Just  compensation;  to 
support  employers  In  their  right  for  reasonable 
profits;  to  make  clear  that  the  Interests  of  both  sides 
are  mutual,  and  based  on  loyalty  In  Its  broadest 
sense;  to  advocat-e  Individual  Initiative  as  the  basis 
for  all  social.  Industrial,  and  political  progress;  to 
defend  Integrity  of  family,  love  of  country,  reverence 
for  God. 

Bald-Head  Club  of  America — Organized  In 
Falls  Village,  Ct.,  1912.  One  of  the  conditions  men- 
tioned In  the  application  for  membership  Is  the  state- 
ment printed  therein  that  the  appUcaut's  "bald  spot 
is  not  less  than  three  inches  In  diameter,"  and  a 
further-  purpose  Is  to  promote  social  and  fraternal 
relations  between  bald  heads  and  cultivate  a  senti- 
ment of  sympathy  for  men  who  have  hair.  Member- 
ship fee,  SI 

President — P.  Davis  Oakey.  Hartford,  Ct.  Vice- 
President — George  C.  Woodruff,  Litchfield,  Ct. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Walter  W.  Norton,  Lakevllle, 
Ct.  Commissioners  of  Publicity — Louis  T.  Stone, 
Wlnsted,  Ct.;  John  Rodemeyer,  Canaan,  Ct.,  and 
Clifford  Knight,  Hartford,  Ct. 

National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Education  of  Exceptional  Children — "This  as- 
sociation, which  was  founded  by  Dr.  Maximilian  P. 
E.  Groszmann.  has  approached  the  problem  of  ex- 
ceptional development  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
normal,  or  potentially  normal,  child  as  representing 
an  actual,  positive  asset  In  human  society.  In  doing 
this,  this  association  has  endeavored  to  elaborate  a 
suitable  and  scientlflcally  tenable  classification  and 
terminology  which  would  enable  students  of  this 
problem  to  understand  the  different  types  of  excep- 
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tlonal  development  in  their  true  perspective.  It  IB 
the  purpose  of  this  association  to  evolve  methods  by 
which  this  human  waste  can  be  avoided.  Just  as 
modern  processes  of  manufacture  and  Industry  have 
led  to  saving  what  waa  formerly  waste  material  and 
what  Is  now  often  turned  Into  products  more  valuable 
than  the  original  object  of  production."  Organized 
in  New  Jersey  In  1905. 

PresMenl — Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile,  New  York  City. 
Vice-President — A.  A.  D'Ancona,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Secretary  and  Treasurer — Walderaar  H.  Grosz- 
mann,  Plainfleld,  N.  J.  Educational  Director — Dr. 
Maximilian  P.  E.  Groszmann,  Plainfleld,  N.  J. 

National  Association  of  Postmasters — The 
National  Association  of  Postmasters  of  Flrst-Class 
Offices  was  organized  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  October  8, 
1898.  The  association  consists  of  Postmasters  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third-class  Post-Offlces  In  the 
United  States,  and  Pre.sldents  and  First  Vice-Presi- 
dents of  State  Associations  of  Postmasters.  Heads 
of  the  Posc-OIHce  Department  and  Chiefs  of  Buieau.s 
are  eligible  for  meraberslilp.  Secretary — E.  S. 
Shannon,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  American-Scandinavian  Society — ^Thls  so- 
ciety was  organised  1908.  Its  purposes  are  to  culti- 
vate clo.ser  relations  between  the  Scandinavian 
countries  and  the  United  States,  and  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  between  Scandinavian-Americans.  In  the 
season  of  1913-1914  the  society  arranged  a  Scandi- 
navian concert  in  New  York  and  lectures  by  promi- 
nent Scandinavians.  Headquarters,  25  West  Forty- 
fifth  Street,  New  York  City.  President — John 
Aspegrer.    Secretary — Filer  Grieff. 

Ttie  American-Scandinarian  Foundatioa — 
Consists  of  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees.  In- 
corporated In  1911,  to  hold  in  trust  and  administer  an 
endowment  of  more  than  $500,000,  given  by  the  late 
Niels  Poulson,  and  other  funds  which  may  be  in- 
trusted to  their  care  In  order  to  cultivate  closer  In- 
tellectual relations  between  residents  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  The  founda- 
tion carries  out  this  end  by  grantlpg  stipends  to 
students,  and  aids  to  educational  undertakings  by 
publishing  the  Scandinavian  classics,  Scandinavian 
monographs,  and  the  American-Scandinavian  Review, 
and  by  maintaining  a  bureau  in  New  York.  In  the 
Scandinavian  countries  It  is  represented  by  advisory 
committees  appointed  by  the  Kings  of  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden.  Headquarters,  25  West  Forty- 
fifth  Street      Secretary- — Henry  Goddard  Leach 

American  Civic  Alliance — The  specilc  objects 
of  the  American  Civic  Alliance  are  to  «jncourage  the 
co-operatlon  of  all  civic  and  non-partisan  Interests  in 
every  part  of  the  Nation,  in  improving  the  standards 
of  American  citizenship,  in  Increasing  the  efficiency 
of  American  Institutions  for  the  service  of  popular 
welfare,  and  in  preserving  and  promoting  distinc- 
tively American  Ideals. 

Annual  fees,  SIO,  S5,  or  S2  a  year.  Life  member- 
ship, SlOO.  Annual  meeting,  the  last  Monday  in 
December.  Headquarters,  44  Broad  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 
National  Municipal  Leaiiue — Piesident — Law- 
son  Furdy,  New  York.  Vice- Presidents — Chas. 
Richardson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  J.  H.  McFarland, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Mi.ss  Jane  .'\ddams,  Chicago. 
111.;  Chester  H.  Rowell.  California;  John  Stewart 
Bryant,  Richmond,  Va  ;  Dubley  Tibblts,  Troy,  N.Y.; 
A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  Cambridge,  Mass  ;  George 
McAneny,  New  York  City;  C.  G.  Kidder,  New  Jer- 
sey; Richard  S.  Chllds,  New  York;  Charles  W. 
Dabney,  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  Walter  L.  Fisher,  Chicago, 
111  ;  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Boston,  Mass.;  L.  S.  Rowe, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Treasurer — George  Burnham.  Jr., 
Philadelphia,  Pa,  Seaetary — Clinton  Rogers  Wood- 
ruff, 703  North  American  BuUdlns,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chairman  Executive  Committee — M.  N.  Baker,  Mont- 
clalr,  N.  J.  The  league  Is  composed  of  Individuals  and 
associations  formed  In  cities  of  the  United  Stat^=,  and 
having  as  an  object  the  Improvement  of  municipal 
government.  It  has  no  connection  with  State  or 
Natlonpl  parlies  or  Issues,  and  confines  Itself  strictly 
to  Diunlclpal  aflalrs.  Any  a.ssoclatlon  belonging  to 
the  league  may  wUhdraw  at  pn>  time. 

League  of  American  Municipalities — PresiderU 
— Martin  Behrman,  New  Orleans,  La.  First  Vice- 
President — L.  A  Lapolnte,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Second  Vice-President — Patrick  C.  O'Brien,  Newark, 
N.  J.  TMrd  Vice-President — James  M.  Curley, 
Boston,  Mass.  Fourth  Vice-President — Roswell  O. 
Johnson,  Gary,  Ind.  Secretary-Treasurer — Robert 
E.  Lee,  Baltimore,  Md.  Honorary  Secretary  for 
Canada — C.  J.  Brown,  Winnipeg.  Canada. 


The  objects  of  the  League  of  American  Miinlcl- 
pallties  are  as  follows;  The  general  improvement  and 
facilitation  of  every  branch  of  muulclpr.l  administra- 
tion by  the  following  means:  First — The  perpetuation 
of  the  organization  as  an  agency  for  the  co-operation 
of  American  cities  In  the  practical  study  of  all  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  municipal  »dministration.     Sec- 
ond— The  holding  of  annual  conventions  for  the  dls- 
casslon     of     contemporaneous     municipal     affairs. 
Third — The   establishment   and    maintenance   of    a 
central  bureau  of  information  for  the  collection,  com- 
pilation, and  dissemination  of  statistics,  reports,  and 
all  kinds  of  information  relative  to  municipal  govern- 
ment    The  membership  of  the  league  includes  nearly 
all  of  the  Important  cities  In  this  country  and  Canada. 
American    Civic    Association  —  President  —  J. 
Horace    McFarland,    Harrisburg,    Pa       First    Vice- 
President — John    Nolen,    Cambridge,    Mass.      Vice- 
Presidents — Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Geo  B   Dealey,  Dallas,  Tex.;  J.  Lockie  Wilson, 
Toronto,  Canada;  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Biddle,  Carlisle, 
Pa.;   Arnold   W.   Brunner,   New   York   City;   J.   C. 
Nichols,  Kansas  City,  Mo.     Secretary — Richard  B. 
Watrous,  914  Union  Trust  Building,  Washington.  D- 
C     Treasurer — William  B  Rowland,  New  York  City. 
The  American  Civic  Association  was  formed  by 
merger  of  the  American  League  for  Civic  Improve- 
ment and  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  As- 
sociation, June  10,   1904.     The  association  seeks  to 
combine  and  make  efficient  the  country-wide  effort 
for  civic  betterment.    It  has  led  in  the  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  ot  Niagara  Falls  for  power  pur- 
poses: it  advocates  a  Federal  Bureau  of  National 
Parks:  it  is  inaugurating  a  campaign  for  the  restraint 
and  reduction  of  objectionable  outdoor  advertising 
as  a  defacement  of  Nature,  and  It  urges  community 
beauty.     It  fosters  parks,  playgrounds,  and  outdoor 
recreation;  it  arouses  communities,  and  leads  them 
toward  betterment;  It  conducts  a  city  planning  de- 
partment, a"nd  directs  a  National  crusade  against'  the 
"typhoid"  fly.    A  lantern-slide  service  is  maintained, 
and  many  bulletins  are  Issued. 

Society  of  Building  Commissioners  and  In- 
spectors— President — James  G.  Houghton,  Inspector 
of  Buildings.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Executive  Officer — 
F.  W.  Fltzpatrick,  4200  Sixteenth  Street,  Wa.shlng- 
ton,  D.  C  The  International  Society  of  State  andl 
Municipal  Building  Commissioners  and  Inspectors  is 
an  association  of  the  chiefs  of  the  building  depart- 
ments of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe,  Australia,  and  China,  to 
promote  the  "improvement  of  building  methods;  the 
revifion  and  perfecting  of  building  ordinances  and 
securing  their  more  thorough  enforcement;  the  lessen- 
ing of  our  appalling  fire  losses;  mutual  assistance,  the 
Interchange  cf  idejis,  and  the  binding  in  closer  union 
of  the  building  bureaus  of  the  several  cities  with  the 
view  of  ultimate  uniformity  of  building  laws." 

International  Reform  Bureau— 206  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  S.  E.,  Washington,  O.  C.  Pre.sidenl — 
Rev.  W.  R.  Wedderspoon.  Seaeiary — Rev.  Henry 
/^nsta/lt.  Su'iiei intendent  and  Treasurer — Rev.  Wilbur 
F.  Crafts,  Ph.  D  Devoted  to  the  icpresslon  of  In- 
temperance, Impurity,  Sabbath-breaking,  gambling, 
and  kindred  evils,  by  lectures,  letteis,  legislation,  and' 
literature;  also  giving  special  attention  to  antl-oplumi 
work  In  China,  and  the  suppression  of  liquor  selling 
among  native  races  In  Africa  and  elsewhere.  The 
bureau  has  drawn  sixteen  laws  that  have  passed 
Congress.  Is  now  promoting  bills  for  Federal  censor- 
ship of  motion  pictures  and  prohibition  of  Interstate 
telegraphmg  of  race  gambling  bets. 

National  Housing  Association — Established  lik 
1910  to  Improve  hou-sing  conditions,  both  urban  and 
suburban,  in  every  practicable  way.  Local  associa- 
tions or  committees  affiliated  with  the  National  as- 
sociation are  being  established  In  many  American 
cities.  Secretary  and  Director — Lawrence  Veiller. 
Field  Secretary— John  Ihlder.  Headquarters,  105 
East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 

National      Highways      Protective      Society — 

President—FTederic  R.  Coudert.  Secretary — Edward 
S.  Cornell.  Treasurer- — Joseph  A.  Herron.  Head- 
quarters, 1  West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York 
City.  To  prevent  the  improper  and  unreasonable  use 
of  the  public  highways  and  public  roads  and  places, 
by  the  owners  and  users  of  horses,  carriages,  bicycles, 
automobiles,  and  all  other  vehicles;  to  enforce  andi 
protect  the  rights  of  the  members  of  this  corporation 
and  the  public  In  the  reasonable  and  proper  use  ot 
Buch  public  highways,  public  roads  and  places,  en- 
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deavor  to  secure  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  good  roads  by  public  authority;  and  In  furtherance, 
and  not  In  way  of  limitation  upon  the  objects  above 
enumerated,  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  reasonable 
and  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  the  use  of  the 
public  highways,  roads  and  places  throughout  the 
United  States  of  Arnprica;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  in  respect  thereto,  and  so  far  as  may  be 
lawful  to  aid  in  securing  any  such  changes  or  modi- 
fications thereof  as  may  be  found  necessary  or  proper. 
The  society  has  a  children's  farm-garden  In  New  York 
City  (Jones's  Wood),  Sixty-sixth  Street,  between 
First  and  Second  Avenues:  playground  for  small 
children.  Sixty-ninth  Street  and  Second  Avenue. 
Established  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  children  off 
the  street  and  out  of  harm's  way 

National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection— The  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  meets  annually.  The  Forty-third 
Session — 1916 — will  be  at  Indianapolis,  Ind  ,  May 
10-17.  President — Rev.  Francis  H.  Gavisk,  LL  D., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  GeJierai  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
— ^William  T.  Cross.  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago.    Ill 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Conference  is  to  be 
a  forum  for  discussion  of  the  various  problems  of 
philanthropy,  penology,  and  social  progress.  The 
conference  does  not  formulate  platforms  nor  adopt 
resolutions  calling  for  action.  Proceedings  published, 
cloth  bound,  about  500  pages,  price  S2. 

The  Secretary's  office  Includes  a  bureau  of  in- 
lormatlon  on  all  subjects  concerning  charity  and 
correction,  service  free  to  members  of  the  confer- 
ence. Annual  dues,  S3.00  Sustaining  membership, 
$10.    Headquarters,  Chicago.  Ill 

National  Veterans  Relief  Corps,  Inc. — Incor- 
porated December  28,  1914.  Charitable  organiza- 
tion for  relief  of  all  honorably  discharged  soldiers, 
sailors,  their  widows,  and  dependents.  Iresident- 
■  General — Charles  O.  S.  B.  Gumaellus.  Vtce-President- 
■General — James  S.  Long.  Secretary  and  Treasurer — 
C.  Frederick  Swetner.  Headquarters,  307  Pulitzer 
Building,  New  York  City. 

American  Association  of  Societies  for  Organ- 
izing Charities — The  chiel  work  of  the  association 
Is  to  carry  the  message  of  organized  charity  through- 
out the  country,  and  to  assist  in  the  formation  of 
new  societies,  in  response  to  a  call  which  will  probaUly 
exceed  all  present  resources  for  such  work. 

Executive  Committee — Mrs.  W  H.  Lothrop,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Chairman;  W.  H.  Baldwin,  Vice-Chairman 
Treasurer— W.  Frank  Persons.  General  Secretary — 
Francis  H  McLean  General  Office,  130  East 
Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America — President 
• — Bishop  Luther  B.Wilson,  New  York  City  General 
Sjiperintend-ent — Rev.  P.  A  Baker,  Westerville,  Ohio. 
Secretary — Rev.  S  E.  Nicholson,  Richmond,  Ind 
Treasurer — Foster  Copeland,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  was  organized 
at  Washington,  D  C.  December  18,  1895,  and  is 
Installed  in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  including 
the  Hawaiian  Lslands  and  Alaska. 

The  league  througho\it  the  Nation  employs  about 
1.000  persons,  who  give  their  entire  time  to  the  work 
•of  this  Ipstitutlon,  and  it  has  about  175  offices  from 
which  were  distributed  during  the  year  more  than 
2,000,000  book  pages  of  anti-saloon  literature  pet 
day  during  the  year 

World's  Purity  Federation — This  federation 
and  the  committee  out  of  which  it  grew  have  been  at 
work  since  November,  1900,  and  represents  the  largest 
and  first  real  organized  movement  in  North  America, 
in  a  national  and  international  sense,  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  traffic  in  women  (white  slave  traffic) :  for 
the  annihilation  of  public  vice;  for  a  higher  and  single 
standard  of  morals,  and  for  the  safe  and  sane  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  in  sex  hygiene.  Departments  of 
work  are  maintained  covering  every  phase  of  social 
purity  work.  An  International  Purity  Congress  is 
held  every  two  years. 

The  International  headquarters  is  at  La  Crosse, 
Wis.     The  officers  are:  President — B.  S.  Steadwell, 


La    Crosse,     Wis.      First    Vice-President — Rev     T 
Albert  Moore,  Toronto,  Canada.    Second  Vice-Presi' 
dent—T>T.   E.   H.   Pratt,   Chicago,   111.     Secretary — 
Laurence  E.  Brownell,  Winnipeg,  Canada.     Treas- 
urer— Dr.  W   D.  Lawrence,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Columbians  (International  Order  of  Military 
Women) — Incorporated  October,  1913.  Weekly 
drills  at  armories  and  public  schools  under  direction 
of  Generals  Foote,  Hitchcock,  and  Janecky.  J. 
Hungerford  Milbank,  founder.  Headquarters,  206 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

American  Society  for  Thrift — The  society  was 
founded  to  promote  thrift  by  inquiry,  discussion, 
and  education.  It  accepts  no  fees  or  contributions; 
it  sends  out  regularly  literature  on  the  subject  of 
thrift.  In  brief,  its  function  is  to  lead  an  American 
thrift  propaganda.  It  has  interested  the  National 
Education  Association  in  Its  work,  and  that  body 
has  appointed  a  thrift  board  which  is  canvassing 
a  plan  of  Introducing  thrift  teachings  in  the  public 
schools  of  America. 

President — S.  W.  Straus.  Secretary — Henry  R. 
Daniel.  Headquarters,  6  North  Clark  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

Motion  Picture  Board  of  Trade  of  America, 
Inc. — Object:  To  foster  trade  and  commerce  among 
Its  members  and  to  promote  the  business  Interests  of 
such  members;  to  reform  trade  abuses  on  behalf  of 
its  members;  to  secure  freedom  from  unjust  and  un- 
lawful exactions;  to  diffuse  among  its  members  ac- 
curate and  reliable  information  as  to  the  standing  and 
character  of  those  engaged  In  any  or  all  branches  of 
that  industry,  and  to  supply  other  information  con- 
cerning said  Industry;  to  settle  differences  between 
Its  members  and  promote  a  more  enlarged  and 
friendly  Intercourse  between  them  and  to  do  and  per- 
form all  such  acts  as  may  tend  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  Industry  at  large. 

Until  the  annual  election.  January  23,  1916:  Presi- 
dent— J.  Stuart  Blackton.  Vice-Presidents — Carl 
Laemmle,  Nicholas  Power,  John  R.  Freuler,  W. 
Stephen  Bush,  F.  J.  Rembusch,  Wattenson  R. 
Rothacker.  Secretary — E.  A.  MacManus.  Treasurer 
— Joseph  W.  Engel.  Headquarters,  18  East  Forty- 
first  Street.  New  York  City. 

Cripples'  Welfare  Society — Chartered  to  as- 
sist cripples  In  procuring  employment  and  to  open 
to  them  such  suitable  departments  of  labor  as 
their  physical  condition  will  permit  them  to  pursue. 
To  elevate  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of 
cripples  by  supplying  them  with  artificial  legs,  arms, 
and  appliaAfces,  thereby  making  them  physically 
capable  of  earning  a  livelihood,  thus  reducing  mendi- 
cancy, vagrancy,  and  pauperism  among  them. 

President — Chas.  Noel  Douglas,  1299  Prospect 
Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  First  Vice-President — Mme. 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  Bordeaux,  Ftance.  Secnnd  Vice- 
President — Dr.  Wm.  Sheldon  Coons,  26  Livingston 
Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Sec.-Treas. — George  W. 
Ryder,  Hotel  St.  Denis,  Broadway  and  Eleventh 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Headquarters,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Membership  200. 

American  Association  of  Park  Superintend- 
ents— Organized  in  1898  in  Boston,  Mass.  President 
— Emil  J.  Mlsche.  Portland,  Ore.  Vice-Presidents — 
J.  W.  Thompson,  Seattle,  Wash.;  John  F.  Walsh, 
New  York  City;  Alexander  Stuart,  Ottawa,  Canada; 
Emmett  P  Griffin,  E.  St.  Louis,  Til  ;  L.  P.  Jenson, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Eugene  V.  Goebel,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  Secretary-Treasurer — Roland  W.  Cotteriil, 
Seattle,  Wash.  Next  session  will  be  held  In  New 
Orleans,  T^.,  October,  1916. 

National  German  Alliance — Founded  1900. 
President — C.  J.  Hexamer.  Headquarters,  419 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Telephone  Pioneers  of  America — The  objects 
of  this  society  are  social.  Tbey  are  to  bring  together 
those  who  were  associated  with  the  early  days  of  the 
telephone  business  and  peri)etuate  those  friendships 
made  at  that  time.  President— ^Theo.  N.  Vail. 
Secretary — R.  H.  Starrett.  Treasurer — George  D. 
Milne.    Headquarters,  15  Day  Street,  New  York  City. 


MILITARY  ORDER  OF  THE  LOYAL  LEGION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Cotnmander-in-Chie/ — Lieut. -Gen.  Samuel  B.  M.  Young.  Recorder-in-Chief — Brevet  Lleut.-Col.  John  P. 
Nicholson.  Registrar-in-Chief — First  Lieut.  Thomas  H.  McKee.  Treasurer-in-Chief — Brig.-Gen.  Joseph  W. 
Plume. 

The  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States  was  organized  by  officers  and  ex-officers 
■ol  the  Array,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States  who  took  part  In  the  war  ol  1861-65.  Total  mem- 
bership ol  the  Loyal  Legion  is  7,154. 
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ELIGIBILITY   TO    MEMBERSHIP    AS    FOLLOWS: 

Original  companions  of  the  first  class — Commissioned  officers  and  honorably  discharged  commissioned 
officers  of  the  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  regular  or  volunteer,  including  officers  of 
assimilated  or  corresponding  rank  by  appointment  of  the  Secretary  of  War  or  Navy,  who  were  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  prior  to  the  I5th  day  of  April,  1865,  or  who  served  under  the  Presi- 
dent's call  of  the  15th  day  of  April,  1861;  or  who,  having  served  as  non-commissioned  officers,  warrant  of- 
ficers or  enlisted  men,  during  the  V/>,r  of  the  Rebellion,  have  since  been  or  may  hereafter  be  commissioned 
as  officers  in  the  United  States  Regular  or  Volunteer  Army,  Navy  or  Marine  Corps.  All  midshipmen  In  the 
United  States  Navy  and  all  cadets  of  the  United  States  Army,  who,  while  pursuing  their  course  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  or  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  actually  rendered  service. 

Hereditary  companions  of  the  first  class — The  direct  male  lineal  descendants,  who  shall  have  attained 
the  age  of  21  years,  of  deceased  original  companions  of  the  first  class,  and  of  deceased  officers  not  members 
of  the  order,  but  who  were  eligible  as  such,  and  whose  direct  descent  shall  in  every  case  be  traced  anew  from 
the  original  founder  of  the  membership  in  the  order,  or  from  the  deceased  eligible  officer,  and  not  otherwise. 

Any  original  companion  having  no  direct  lineal  male  descendant,  may,  by  writing,  filed  with  the  Re- 
corder of  his  Commandery,  nominate  a  companion  of  the  second  class  from  among  the  collateral  male  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  descending  only  from  his  own  brother  or  sister,  and  the  person  so  nominated  \^en  be  shall 
have  attained  the  age  of  21  years  shall  become  eligible  to  membership  for  life  in  the  second  class. 

Second  class — The  sons,  and  if  there  be  no  sons,  the  grandsons,  of  living  companions  of  the  first  class, 
whether  original.  In  succession,  or  by  Inheritance,  who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  21  years,  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  membership. 

Third  class — Companions  of  the  third  class  are  those  gentlemen  who  in  civil  life  during  the  Rebellion 
were  specially  distinguished  for  conspicuous  and  consistent  loyalty  to  the  National  Government  and  were 
active  and  eminent  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  same;  and  who,  prior  to  the  15th  day  of  April, 
1890,  were  elected  members  of  the  order  pursuant  to  the  then  existing  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  tfie 
power  to  elect  such  having  ceased  at  that  date. 


ROLL  OF  COMMANDERIES. 


Coiiiiriaiidery 
of  tlie— 


State  of 
State  of 
State  of 
State  of 
State  of 
State  of 
State  of 
District 
State  of 
State  of 
State  of 
State  of 
State  of 
State  of 
State  of 
State  of 
State  of 
State  of 
State  of 
Stateof 
State  of 


Pa 

N.   Y. 
Maine. 
Mass  . 
Cal  .... 
Wis.  .. 
Illinois 
of  Col 
Ohio.. 
Mich 
Minn  . 
Oregon 

Mo 

Neb. 
Kan.sa.s 
Iowa 
Col  .. 
Ind... 
Wash  , 
Vt.  ... 
JStd.... 


Heftdqn.iiteis. 


Philadelphia. 
N.  Y.  City.... 
Portland . .     . 

Boston 

San  Francisco 
Milwaukee 

Chicago 

Waslinigton  . 
Cincinnati  .   . 

Detroit 

St.  Paul 

Portland. 
St.  Louis  .   . . 

Omaha 

fjcavenworth 
Des  Moines    . 

Denver  

Indianapolis  . 

Seattle 

Burlington. . 
Baltimore 


Apr.  15,1865 
Jan.  17,1866 
Apr.  25, 1866 
Mar.  4,1868 
Apr.  12,1871 
May  15, 1874 
May   8,1879 


lastituteil. 


Fell. 
May 
Feb. 
May 
May 
Oct. 
Oct 


1,1882 
3, 1882 
4, 1885 
6,1885 
6,1885 
21,1885 
_  _  .  21,1885 
Apr  22,1886 
Oct.  20,1886 
June  1,1887 
Oct.  17,1888 
Jan.  14,1891 
Oct.  14,1891 
Dec.  8,1904 


Recorders. 

Brevet  Lieut. -Col.  J.  P  Nicholson 
Brevet Lieut.-Col.W.S.  Cogswell 
First  Lieut.  Horatio  Staples.  ... 

Capt.  Chas.  W.  C.  Rhoailes 

Brevet  Col.  Wm.C.AIberger.    . 

Lieut.  Amos  P.Foster 

Capt.  Simeon  H.  Crane 

First  Lieut.  Thos.H.McKee 

Majo'r  W.   R.  Thrall 

BrevetBrig. -Gen.  F.W.Swift    .. 

Capt.  Ortoh  S.  Clark 

Lieut.  Joseph  E.  Hall 

Capt.  William  R.  Hodge.s 

First  Lieut.  F.  B.  Bryaiit 

Capt.  John  T.  Taylor ... 

Brevet  Capt.  Elbridge  D.  Hadley 

Lieut.  W.  H.  Conley 

First  Lieut.  Alex.  M  Scott 

Walter  B.  Reals 

First  Lieut.  Carlos  D.  Williams. 
Lieut.  Joseph  J.  Jauney 


Addre.ss. 


Flanders  Bldg.,  Phila. 
140  Nassau  St.,NewYork 
83  West  St. ,  Portland. 
Cadet  Armory,  Boston. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
HatliavvavBldg.,Milw'e 
320  Ashland  B. ,  Chicago. 
Kellogg  Bldg  ,  Wash. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Memorial  Hall,  Detroit. 
St.  Paul, Minn. 
Ainswoi  th  Bldg.,P't'd. 
Laclede  Bldg  ,  St.  Louis. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Leavenwortli.  [Moines. 
222  Vonnginan   B. ,  Des 
Kittredge  Bldg., Denver 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
HallerBldg.  Seattle. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Instituted  October  21,  1885. 
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Chautauqua  Institution — ChancelloT  Emeritus — 
John  H.  Vincent.  Chancellor- — George  E.  Vincent. 
President — Arthur  E.  Bestor.  Presidem  of  Trustees- — 
Clement  Studebaker,  Jr.     Treasurer — Fred  W.  Hyde 

The  Chautauqua  Assembly,  now  Chautauqua  In- 
stitution, was  organized  in  1874  as  a  result  of  the  joint 
plan  of  Lewis  Miller  and  John  H.  Vincent  The  an- 
nual assembly  during  July  and  August  at  Chautau- 
qua, N.  Y.,  is  a  sixty-day  programme  of  lectures, 
addresses,  concerts,  recitals,  and  various  forms  of 
platform  entertainment,  out-of-door  recreation,  and 
highly  organized  social  group  life.  Local  assemblies 
patterned  alt-jr  the  parent  Chautauqua  In  the  United 
States  number  over  3,000. 

The  Chautauqua  Summer  Schools  (Percy  H. 
Boynton,  Principal  of  Summer  Schools)  are  annually 
conducted  during  six  weeks  of  the  assembly  season 
Faculty,  115;  courses,  over  200,  in  fourteen  depart- 
ments; six  in  academic  subjects  usually  pursued  In 
academies  and  colleges,  eight  in  special  professional 
work  in  Library  Training,  Domestic  Science,  Music, 
Physical  Education,  Arts  and  Crafts,  etc.  Over 
3,500  students  annually. 

The  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle 
(E.  H  Blichfeldt,  Manager),  organized  at  Chautau- 
qua in  1878.  continues  the  educational  influence  of  the 
assembly  throughout  the  year.  More  than  350,000 
members  have  been  eiu-oUed.  Individual  readers  may 
pursue  the  course  alone,  or  local  circles  may  be 
formed.  The  time  required  Is  about  one-half  hour 
daily  for  nine  months.  Diplomas  are  granted  to 
those  who  complete  the  course  Any  one  may  be- 
come a  member  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  by  sending  $5  for 
the  unit  (lour  books,  membership  book  and  magazine 


for  one  year)  to  Chautauqua  Institution,  Chautau* 
qua,  N.  Y. 

National     Society    for    Broader    Education — 

National  Society  for  Broader  Education  of  New  York 
was  organized  in  December,  1909;  incorporated 
January,  1910,  under  the  laws  of  New  York.  Its  pur- 
pose is;  "Through  the  education  of  the  adult  to  aid 
In  the  normal  development  of  National  life;  in  remov- 
ing the  causes  of  distrust  and  antagonism  between 
classes  and  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  whole 
people  " 

The  society  carries  on  its  work  through  the  lecture 
platform,  the  pulpit,  and  the  newspapers.  In  1915 
Its  speakers  delivered  543  lectures,  its  singers  gave 
458  concert  lectures,  several  hundred  sermons,  con- 
ducted 527  discussions,  conducted  efficiency  cam- 
paigns in  28  towns.  President — George  Edward 
Reed,  S  T.  D  ,  LL.  D.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Managing 
Director — Guy  Carleton  Lee,  Ph  D.,  55  West  Forty- 
fourth  Street,  New  York  City  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer— Dr.  H.  H.  Langsdorf,  168  West  High  Street, 
Carlisle,  Pa. 

The  Northfield  Conferences  and  Summer 
Schools  were  established  by  D.  L.  Moody,  and  meet 
atmually  between  about  June  15  and  about  Septem- 
ber 1.  Bible  Studies  and  Special  Addresses  are  given 
in  connection  with  the  above,  and  the  Northfield 
Schools  each  year  from  May  1  to  October  1.  The 
Northfield  Schools  comprise  the  Northfield  Seminary 
for  young  women  and  Mount  Hermon  School  for 
young  men  President — William  R.  Moody.  Clerk— 
Ambert  G.  Moody.  Headquarters,  East  Northfield, 
Mass. 

The  John  F.  Slater  Fund — In  1882  Mr.  John  F. 
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Slater  of  Connecticut  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
the  sum  of  81,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  "uplifting 
the  lately  emancipated  population  of  the  Southern 
States  and  their  posterity.  For  this  patriotic  and 
munificent  plft  the  thanks  of  Congress  were  voted, 
and  a  medal  was  presented.  The  board  coaslsts  of 
WUUara  A.  Slater,  President;  Richard  H.  Williams, 
Vice-President;  John  A  Stewart,  John  M  Glenn, 
Cleveland  H  Dodge,  Wlcklifle  Rose,  David  F. 
Houston,  Francis  P.  Venable,  William  Lawrence, 
James  H.  DlUard,  Fairfax  Harrison,  Charles  Scribner. 
The  Treasurer  is  the  Metropolitan  Trust  Company  of 
NeA*  York  Direaor — Jas.  H.  Dillard.  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.  Field  Agents — W.  T.  B.  Williams,  Hamp- 
ton, Va.,  and  B.  C.  Caldwell,  Natchitoches,  La. 
Office  Secretary — Miss  G.  C.  Mann,  Charlottesville, 
Va.  The  fund  has  grown  throuo;h  judicious  Invest- 
ment, and  the  Trustees  have  now  an  annual  Income 
of  about  $80,003.  which  is  used  In  encouraging  in- 
dustrial and  normal  training  In  Institutions  for  the 
colored  race  in  the  South. 

"The  General  Education  Board — The  General 
Education  Board  was  organized  in  New  York  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1902,  and  incorporated  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, signed  January  12,  1903.  The  following  are 
members  of  the  board:  Frederick  T.  Gates,  Chair- 
man; L.  G.  Myers,  Treasurer;  Wallace  Buttrlck, 
Secretary;  E  C  Sage  and  Abraham  Flexner,  Assist- 
ant Secretaries;  Charles  W.  Eliot.  Andrew  Carnegie, 
Walter  H.  Page,  J.  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr ,  Albert  Shaw, 
Wallace  Buttrlck,  Starr  J.  Murphy,  Jerome  D. 
Green,  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Edwin  A.  Alderman, 
Hollis  B  Frissell,  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Edgar  L. 
Manston,  Wlcklifle  Rose,  and  George  E.  Vincent. 
The  purposes  of  the  board  are  to  promote  education 
In  the  United  States,  without  distinction  of  race,  sex, 
or  creed,  and  especially  to  promote,  systematize,  and 
make  effective  varloas  forms  of  educational  benefi- 
cence    Office,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

The  Southern  Conference  for  Education  and 
Industry— Successor  to  the  Southern  Educational 
Association  (organized  1890),  the  Conference  for 
FIducatlon  in  the  South  (organized  1898),  and  the 
Southern  Education  Board  (organized  1901),  con- 
BOlldated  at  Chattanooga  April  29,  1915. 


President — W.  H.  Smith,  Jackson,  Miss.  Vice- 
Fresidents — J.  A.  Patten,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  J.  D. 
Eggelston,  Blacksburg,  Va.  Treasurer — T.  R. 
Preston,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Exectulve  Secretary — 
A.  P.  Bourland,  508  McLachlen  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Members  of  the  Bxecvzive  Board  from  the 
Courury  at  Large — P.  P.  Claxton,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Bishop  James  Atkins,  Waynesvllle,  N.  C;  B.  D. 
Gray,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Clarence  Poe,  Raleigh,  N.  C; 
W.  M.  Rlggs,  Clemson  College,  S.  C;  H.  A.  Morgan, 
University  of  Tennessee,  KnoxviUe,  Tenn. 

The  conference  Is  a  united  eflort  lor  Southern 
development. 

Catholic    Summer    School     of     America — A 

Roman  Catholic  Chautauqua  or  Summer  school  wag 
opened  at  New  London,  Ct.,  in  the  Summer  of  1891 
under  the  auspices  of  distinguished  clergymen  and 
laymen,  and  the  first  meetings  were  held  from  July 
30  to  August  14.  The  association  has  since  acquired 
a  site  at  Cliff  Haven,  near  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake 
Champlaln,  upon  which  the  necessary  buildings  have 
been  erected,  and  here  the  Summer  school  is  held 
annually  for  ten  weeks,  from  July  to  September. 
The  work  of  the  institution  is  continued  throughout 
the  year  by  means  of  reading  circles  and  study  clubs 
on  the  University  Extension  plan.  Presideni — Rev. 
John  P.  Chadwick,  D.  D.,  7  East  Forty-second 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Negro  Rural  School  Fund,  Jeanes  Founda- 
tion— The  Negro  Rural  School  Fund,  amounting  to 
81,000,000,  was  established  In  1907  by  Miss  Anna  T. 
Jeanes,  a  resident  of  Philadelphia.  The  income  ol 
the  fund  Is  used  in  assisting  small  rural  public  schools 
for  negroes  In  the  Southern  States  by  supplying 
county  superintendents  with  the  salary  of  a  super- 
vising Industrial  teacher,  who  Introduces  simple  forma 
of  home  industries  in  the  schools  and  supervises  them. 
The  board  consists  of;  President— 3a.raea  H.  Dillard. 
Vice-President — Walter  H.  Page  Treasurer — George 
Foster  Peabody.  Secretary — R.  R.  Moton.  Director 
— James  H.  Dillard,  Charlottesville,  Va.  Field 
Agents — B.  C.  Caldwell,  Natchitoches,  La.,  and  W. 
T.  B  Williams,  Hampton  Institute,  Va.  Office  Sec. 
retarv — Miss  G.  C.  Mann,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


STAR    OF    BETHLEHEM. 


Star  of  Bethlehem — Ancient  and  Illustrious  Order  of  and  Knights  and  Ladles  of.  Chartered  at 
Philadelphia  1869;  lodges,  167;  members,  19,500;  sickness  benefits  paid,  $517,000.  Officers:  Emt.  Grand 
Commander,  Franl<  C.  Reichlin,  Detroit,  Mich  ;  Emt.  Grand  Vice-Commander,  Henry  Relmann,  Trenton, 
N.  J.;  Emt.  Grand  Scribe-Treasurer,  Thomas  J.  Crowe,  926  Cass  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Eastern  Star  Benevolent  Fund — (Insurance  Auxiliary)  2,300  members;  death  benefits  paid,  $153,987. 


DEAF  AND  DUMB  POPULATION  15  YEARS  OF  ACE  OR  OVER. 

CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING   TO   AGE,   FOR   THE   UNITED   STATES   AS  A   WHOLE:   1910.* 
(From  bulletin  ol  Census  Bureau,  August  10,  1915.) 


Male. 

Female. 

Age  OROtTP. 

Total 

Single. 

Mar- 
ried 

Wid- 
owed. 

Di- 
vorced 

Marital 
Condition 

Not 
Reported 

Total 

Single. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

351 

Di- 
vorced 

20 

Marital 
Condition 

Not 
Reported. 

15  yrs.  or  over* 

7,922 

5,387 

2,324 

162 

29 

20 

6,510 

3,808 

2,317 

14 

15  to  19  years 
20  to  24  years 
25  to  29  years 
30  to  34  years 
35  to  39  years  .  . 
40  to  44  years 
45  to  49  years 
50  to  54  years.    . 
55  to  59  years. .  . 
60  to  64  years 
65  to  69  years 
70  to  74  years. 
75  to  79  years  . 
80  to  84  years. . 
85  years  or  over 
Age  not  reported 

1,337 

1,193 

916 

695 

824 

733 

684 

516 

342 

249 

211 

104 

63 

21 

17 

17 

1,335 

1.135 

730 

423 

425 

314 

294 

238 

173 

110 

94 

54 

31 

12 

10 

9 

2 

52 

179 

268 

383 

390 

363 

263 

148 

123 

89 

37 

18 

5 

2 

2 

'4 

2 

10 

21 

22 

10 

17 

14 

26 

13 

13 

4 

5 

1 

i 

1 

2 
4 
7 
4 
2 
4 
1 
2 

5 

2 

2 

1 
1 
3 

1,066 

869 

790 

6.52 

693 

611 

567 

383 

262 

226 

177 

103 

59 

27 

15 

10 

1,054 

707 

443 

286 

269 

256 

216 

170 

117 

108 

74 

51 

29 

14 

9 

12 

154 

331 

352 

407 

314 

313 

167 

108 

76 

52 

19 

7 

2 

■■'3 

4 
12 
12 
14 
34 
36 
42 
35 
41 
49 
32 
23 
10 
6 
1 

2 

1 
1 
2 
7 
1 
3 
2 

2 
3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

5 

1 

i 

•  Includes  those  whose  age  was  not  reported 
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CARNECIE    ENDOWMENT    FOR    INTERNATIONAL    PEACE. 

On  December  14,  1910,  Andrew  Carnegie  of  New  York  transferred  to  a  Board  of  Trustees 
310,000,000  in  5  per  cent,  first  mortgage  bonds,  the  Income  of  which  Is  to  be  devoted  to  "hastening 
the  abolition  of  international  war."  The  methods  by  which  the  annual  Income  can  best  be  expended 
for  this  purpose  were  left  to  be  determined  by  the  Trustees.  The  Board  of  Trustees  consists  of  the 
following  members: 

EUhu  Root.  John  W.  Foster.  James  Brown  Scott. 

Robert  Bacon.  Austen  G.  Fox.  James  L.  Slayden. 

Robert  S.  Brookings.  George  Gray.  Oscar  S.  Straus. 

Thomas  Burke.  William  M.  Howard.  Charles  L.  Taylor. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Samuel  Mather.  Charlemagne  Tower. 

Joseph  H.  Choate.  Andrew  J.  Montague.  Andrew  D.  White. 

Cleveland  H.  Dodge.  Henry  S.  Pritchctt.  John  Sharp  Williams. 

Charles  W.  EUot.  George  W.  Perkins.  Robert  S.  Woodward.- 

R.  A.  Franks.  J.  G.  Schmldlapp.  Luke  E.  Wright. 

Arthur  William  Foster. 

The  officers  of  the  endowment  are  Hon.  Ellhu  Root,  President;  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Vice-President;: 
I^r.  James  Brown  Scott,  Secretary,  and  Hon.  Charlemagne  Tower,  Treasurer.  These  officers  have  been 
annually  re-elected.  The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  the  President,  the  Secretary,  the  Treasurer, 
and  Messrs.  Butler,  Fox,  Montague,  and  Prltchett.  The  headquarters  of  the  endowment  is  at  Nos.  2 
and  4  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C,  which  property  has  recently  been  purchased  The  trustees  operate 
under  a  series  of  by-laws. 

They  have  divided  the  work  of  the  endowment  Into  three  divisions,  viz. :  Division  of  Inter- 
course and  Education,  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia  University,  Acting  Director; 
Division  of  Economics  and  History,  Prof.  John  Bates  Clark  of  Columbia  University,  Director;  and 
Division  of  International  Law,  of  which  Dr.  Scott,  the  Secretary,  Is  the  Director. 

The  first  division  has  established  a  European  Bureau  at  24  Rue  Pierre  Curie,  Paris,  of  which 
M.  Jules-Jean  Prudhommeaux  Is  Secretary-General.  A  European  Advl.sory  Council  has  also  been 
established,  of  which  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant  Is  the  President. 

This  division  has  conducted  Its  work  of  propaganda  by  co-operation  with  other  existing  peace 
organizations  in  this  country  and  in  other  countries;  by  a  series  of  international  visits  of  representa- 
tive men  to  and  from  this  country;  and  by  a  series  of  publications  for  gratuitous  distribution,  the 
most  Important  of  which  thus  far  are  "Some  Roads  Toward  Peace,"  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  con- 
taining observations  and  Impressions  In  China  and  Japan  In  1912;  and  the  report  of  an  International 
commission  appointed  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  "Causes  and  conduct  of  the  two  Balkan  wars." 

The  second  division,  the  purposes  of  which  are  'to  promote  a  thorough  and  scientific  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  causes  of  war.  and  of  practical  methods  to  prevent  and  avoid  It,"  works  In 
co-operation  with  a  Committee  of  Research,  consisting  of  nineteen  of  the  leading  economists  of 
Europe,  Japan,  and  the  United  States  who  have  blocked  out  an  elaborate  schedule  of  researches, 
to  be  carried  forward  by  well  known  students  and  professors.  More  than  a  hundred  studies  of  this 
character  have  been  arranged  for,  and  several  of  these  have  been  published. 

The  Division  of  International  Law  has  tor  its  purpose  "to  aid  in  the  development  of  international 
law  and  a  general  agreement  on  the  rules  thereof,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  same  among  nations 
to  establish  a  better  understanding  of  international  right„s  and  duties  and  a  more  perfect  sense  of 
International  Justice  among  the  inhabitants  of  civilized  countries;  to  promote  a  general  acceptance 
of  peaceable  methods  in  the  settlement  of  international  disputes."  This  division  is  now  engaged 
In  the  preparation  of  a  collection  of  all  known  international  arbitrations  and  a  companion  work  con- 
sisting of  all  known  arbitration  treaties.  It  has  also  in  process  of  preparation  the  following  worlds:  Reports 
to  The  Hague  Conventions;  Cases  Heard  Before  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration;  Resolutions  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Law;  an  edition  in  Spanish  of  The  Hague  Conventions  of  1899  and  1907;  Treatise 
in  Spanish  International  Law,  and  a  number  of  other  works,  including  publications  In  French  of  the  follow- 
ing works:  Lawrence — The  Principles  of  International  Law.  Liszt — LehTbuch  des  Voelkerrechts.  Scott-^ 
The  Hague  Peace  Conferences  of  1899  and  1907.  Triepel — Voelkerrechl  -und  Landesrecht.  Westlake-  Inter- 
national Lau.  Kleen — Krigels  Lagar.  De  Louter^ — Het  StelUg  Voelkfurechl.  The  Institute  of  International 
Law  has  accepted  its  invitation  to  act  as  the  advisor  of  the  division  regarding  the  conduct  and  development 
of  its  work.  The  trustees  have  approved  a  plan  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Summer  or  vacation  school 
of  internationallaw  at  The  Hague,  of  which  teachers  and  students  of  the  subject  from  all  countries  may  take 
advantage. 

The  main  activities  of  the  endowment  are  thus  arranced  on  scientific  lines,  the  results  of  the 
activities  and  researches  of  the  latter  two  divisions  to  be  utilized  and  popularized  as  a  part  of  the 
propaganda  of  the  first  division.  The  plans  of  the  trustees  contemplate  a  world-wide  international 
co-operation  in  each  branch  of  the  endowment's  work.  While  these  plans  have  been  seriously 
Interrupted,  and  may  be  somewhat  modified  by  the  European  war,  the  outbreak  of  that  war  enor- 
mously emphasizes  and  Illustrates  the  importance  and  the  necessity  of  its  work. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  is  held  at  Washington  on  the  second  Friday  of  April,  and  a 
special  meeting  of  the  board  occurs  on  the  second  Friday  of  November  In  each  year. 

The  offices  of  the  first  two  divisions  are  at  407  West  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Street, 
New  York  City.  The  Division  of  International  Law  occupies  the  headquarters  building  of  the 
endowment  In  Washington.  

CARNECIE     MUSEUM. 

(Department  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 
Founded  1897.  W.  J.  Holland,  LL.  D.,  Director.  Established  on  the  broadest  lines  for  the 
promotion  of  scientific  research  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Collections,  valued  at  more  than 
81,000,000,  especially  rich  in  the  fields  of  zoology,  paleontology,  ethnology,  and  Industrial  art. 
Publishes  Annals,  8vo.  (9  vols.  Issued);  Memoirs,  4vo.  (6  vols.  Issued);  Annual  Re-ports,  Svo,  (16 
vols,  issued).  

CARNECIE    FOUNDATION    FOR    THE    ADVANCEMENT    OF    TEACHING. 

An  institution  founded  by  Andrew  Carnegie  in  1905,  and  Incorporated  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  In  1906.  The  Institution  is  endowed  with  Si  5,000,000,  to  provide  retiring  allow- 
ances for  teachers  and  officers  of  colleges,  universities,  and  technical  schools  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  and  with  $1,250,000  to  provide  for  educational  inquiry  and  publication. 
By  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  in  1914,  332  allowances  were  being  paid  to  teachers,  and  100 
pensions  to  widows  of  teachers,  at  an  annual  coat  of  8634,863.  The  amount  of  the  average  retiring  allowance 
Is  $11,594.83,  the  average  age  of  retirement  being  about  sixty-nine  years. 

In  the  administration  of  its  endowment,  the  foundation  has  restricted  Its  allowances  to  profes- 
sors and  oflicers  in  a  list  of  seventy-three  institutions  selected  for  their  educational  standing,  and  has 
published  a  series  of  widely  Influential  reports  and  bulletins  concerning  educational  conditions. 
The  President  of  the  foundation  Is  Dr.  Henry  S.  Prltchett;  Secretary,  Clyde  Furat;  address,  576 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 
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THE    CARNEGIE    INSTITUTION    OF    WASHINGTON. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  was  founded  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  January  28,  1902, 
when  he  gave  to  a  board  of  trustees  810,000,000,  in  registered  bonds,  yielding  5  per  cent,  annual  Interest. 
In  general  terms,  he  stated  that  his  purpose  was  to  "found  In  the  city  of  Washington  an  institution  whlcli, 
with  the  co-operation  of  institutions  now  or  hereafter  established,  there  or  elsewhere,  shall  in  the  broadest 
and  most  liberal  manner  encourage  investigation,  research  and  discovery,  show  the  application  of  knowledge 
to  the  Improvement  of  mankind,  and  orovide  such  buildings,  laboratories,  books,  and  apparatus  as  may 
be  needed."  Mr.  Carnegie  added  $2,000,000  to  his  gift  in  1907,  and  S10,000,000  in  1911.  making  a  total 
endowment  of  $22,000,000 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  April  28,  1904.  the  Institution  was  placed  under  the  control  of  a  board 
of  twenty-four  trustees,  all  of  whom  had  been  members  of  the  original  board  referred  to  above. 

The  trviatees  meet  annually,  and  during  the  intervals  between  such  meetings  the  affairs  oi  the  Institution 
are  conducted  bj  an  evecutlve  committee,  chosen  by  and  from  the  board  of  trustees,  acting  through  the 
President  of  the  institution  as  chief  executive  officer 

The  Administration  Building  is  situated  on  the  S.  E.  corner  of  Sixteenth  and  P  Streets  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Trustees  of  the  Instuution Chairman — EUhu  Root.     Vice-Chairman — Charles  D.  Walcott.     Secretary 

— Cleveland  H.  Dodge.  Robert  S.  Brookings,  Charles  P.  Flenner,  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Seth  Low,  Andrew  j  Montague,  William  W.  Morrow,  William  Barclay  Parsons,  George  W.  Pepper, 
Henry  S.  Prltchett.  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  Theobald  Smith,  William  H.  Taft,  Henry  P.  Wolcott,  William  H. 
Welch,  Andrew  D.  White,  Henry  White,  George  W.  Wlckersham,  Robert  S.  Woodward. 

President  of  the  InsVitntion — Robert  S.  Woodward. 


CARNEGIE  CORPORATION  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  incorporated  by  an  act  passed  by  the  New  York  Legislature  June 
9,  1911,  was  organized  November  10,  1911.  As  stated  In  the  charter.  It  was  organized  "for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  and  maintaining  a  fund  or  funds  and  applying  the  Income  thereof  to  promote  the  advancement 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  understanding  among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  by  aiding  technical 
schools,  institutions  of  higher  learning,  libraries,  scientific  research,  hero  funds,  useful  publications,  and 
by  such  other  agencies  and  means  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  found  appropriate  therefor  " 

Mr.  Carnegie  transferred  to  the  corporation  $2.5,000,000  and  later  added  $100,000,000  to  the  original 
gift.  The  work  carried  on  by  Mr.  Carnegie  as  an  Individual  for  many  years  in  founding  and  aiding  educa- 
tional Institutions  and  In  the  making  of  grants  to  churches  for  the  purchase  of  organs  has  been  turned  over 
to  the  corporation. 

The  trustees  are  Andrew  Carnegie,  Ellhu  Root,  Henry  S.  Prltchett,  S.  H.  Church,  Robert  S.  Wood- 
ward, Charles  L.  Taylor,  Robert  A.  Franks,  and  James  Bertram.  The  officers  are:  President — Andrew 
Carnegie.  Vice-Presidents — Elihu  Root  and  Robert  A.  Franks.  Treasurer — Robert  A.  Franks.  Secretary — 
James  Bertram,  576  Fifth  Avenue,  Nev.  York  City. 


THE    CARNEGIE    HERO    FUND. 

In  April,  1904,  Andrew  Carnegie  created  a  fund  of  $5,000,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  dependents  of  those 
losing  their  lives  in  heroic  effort  to  save  their  fellow  men,  or  for  the  heroes  themselves  if  injured  only. 
Provtelon  was  also  made  for  medals  to  be  given  in  commemoration  of  heroic  acts. 

The  endowment  known  as  "The  Hero  Fund"  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  composed  of 
twenty-one  persons,  residents  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  of  which  Charles  L.  Taylor  is  President,  and  F.  M. 
Wllmot,  Secretary  and  Manager  of  the  fund.  » 

In  his  letter  to  the  Hero  Fund  Commission  Mr.  Carnegie  outlined  the  general  scheme  of  the  fund  thus: 
"To  place  those  following  peaceful  vocations,  who  have  been  Injured  in  heroic  effort  to  save  human  life,  In 
somewhat  better  positions  pecuniarily  than  before,  until  able  to  work  again.  In  case  of  death,  the  widow 
and  children  or  other  dependents  are  to  be  provided  for  until  she  remarries,  and  the  children  until  they  reach 
a  self-supporting  age.  For  exceptional  children,  exceptional  grants  may  be  made  for  exceptional  education. 
Grants  of  sums  of  money  may  also  be  made  to  heroes  or  heroines  as  the  commission  thinks  advisable — each 
case  to  be  Judged  on  its  merits." 

The  fund  applies  only  to  acts  performed  within  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Dominion  ol  Canada, 
the  Colony  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  waters  thereof,  and  such  acts  must  have  been  performed  on  or  after 
April  15,  1904,  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  commission  within  three  years  of  the  date  of  the  act. 

Applications  should  be  made  by  letter  addressed  to  the  manager,  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  commission  has  awarded  1,128  medals — 723  bronze,  387  silver,  and  18  gold.  In  addition  to  the 
medals.  $1,249,656  has  been  awarded  for  disablement  benefits,  and  for  educational  and  other  special  purposes, 
and  for  the  dependents  of  heroes  who  lost  >heir  lives,  including  payments  made  to  December  31,  1915,  on 
monthly  allowances.  Peaslons  in  force  as  of  this  date  amount  to  $79,200  annually.  The  commission  has 
also  awarded  $169,462  for  relief  of  sufferers  from  disasters — at  Brockton,  Mass.,  $10,000;  from  the  California 
earthquake,  $54,462;  at  Monongah  Mines,  Monongah,  W.  Va.,  $35,000;  at  Darr  Mine,  Jacobs  Creek,  Pa., 
$25,000;  at  Lick  Branch  Mine,  Switchback,  W.  Va.,  £10,000;  at  McCurtain  Mine,  McCurtaln,  Okla., 
$15,000;  at  Jed  Mine,  Jed,  W.  Va.,  $10,000,  and  for  relief  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  flood  sufferers,  $10,000. 


ACTORS'   FUND   OF   AMERICA. 


President— Via,m^\  Frohman.  First  Vice- President— 3oaep\i  R.  Grismer.  Second  Vice-President— 
r.  F.  Mackay.     treasurer— William  Harris.     Secretary— K.  D.  Miner. 

The  Actors' Fund  was  established  In  1882  to  provide  assistance  for  disabled  and  needy  members 
of  the  theatrical  profession,  and  burial  for  such  as  leave  no  means  therefor.  The  Actors' Fund  Home, 
West  New  l^righ  ton,. Staten  Island,  under  the  direction  of  the  Actors' Fund  of  America,  was  opened 
May  10,  1902.  Tills  is  a  home  for  aged  and  needy  actors  and  actresses.  There  are  31  honorary 
members  and  441  life  members.    Office,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


RUSSELL    SAGE    FOUNDATION. 

Russell  Sage  Foundation  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  April 
1,1907,  for  the  iraprovementof  socialand  livingconditlonsia  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
foundation  does  not  attempt  to  relieve  individual  or  family  needs,  but  aims  to  eradicate  the  causes  of 
distrGSS 

Trustees. —Pi-esidfn<— Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  Fice-Pj-estdenf— Robert  W.  de  Forest.  TVeasMrer— 
Cleveland  H.  Dodge;  John  H.  Finley,  John  M.  Glenn,  Mrs.  William  B.  Rice,  Miss  Louisa  Lee 
Schuyler,  Mrs.  Finley  J.  Shepard,  and  Alfred  T.  White.  General  Director— John  M.  Glenn.  Office, 
130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 
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NATIONAL    REPUBLICAN    LEAGUE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

TheNatioual  Republican  League  of  the  United  Stales  'vas  organized  in  Cliicltering  Hall,  New- 
York  City,  December  15-17,  1887,  by  delegates  from  aboutSoO  Republican  clubsof  tlie  United  States, 
assembled  iu  national  convention,  pursuuni  to  a  call  issued  by  the  Republican  Club  of  New  York 
City.  It  is  composed  of  the  Republican  clubs  of  the  United  States,  organized  by  States  and  united  in  a 
national  organization.  Its  purpose  is  "Organization  and  Education."  It  aims  to  <!nlist  recruits  for 
the  Republican  party,  particularly  the  younger  men  and  the  "first  voters."  National  conventions 
have  since  been  held  at  Baltimore,  1889;  Nashville,  1890;  Cincinnati,  1891:  Butlalo,  1892:  Louis- 
ville, 1893;  Denver,  1894;  Cleveland,  1895;  Milwaukee,  180«;  Detroit,  1897;  Omaha,  1898  (bien- 
nial sessions  afterward);  St.  Paul,  1900;  Chicago,  1902;  Indianapolis,  1904;  Plillaaelpliia,  1906; 
Cincinnati,  1908;  New  York, 1910;  Chicago,  1912.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1908,  the  league, 
including  the  Taft  campaign  cjubs,  comprised  approximately  4,000  clubs,  with  a  membership  of 
1,500,000.  OjScers— President,  John  Hays  Hammond,  Gloucester,  Mass.;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
D.  B.  Athertoh,  New  York  City. 

SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION 

FOB  THE  INCREASE  AND  DIFFUSION  OF  KNOWLEDGE  AMONG  MEK. 
OFFICERS    OF    THE    SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION: 

Ex-OfflHo  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Institution,  Woodrow  WllBon,  President  of  the  United  States; 
Chancellor  of  the  Institution.  Edward  Douglass  White,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States;  Secretary  of 
the  Institution,  Charles  D.  Walcott;  Assistant  Secretary  In  Charge  of  United  States  National  Museum, 
Richard  Rathbun. 

Board  of  Regents,  Edward  Douglass  White,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  Chancellor; 
Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States;  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Member  of  the 
Senate;  William  J.  Stone,  Member  of  the  Senate:  Henry  F.  Hollls.  Member  of  the  Senate:  Scott 
Ferris,  Member  o<  the  House  of  Representatives;  Ernest  W.  Roberts,  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; Maurice  Connolly,  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  Andrew  D.  White,  citi- 
zen of  New  Yorlt;  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  citizen  of  Washington,  D.  C;  Charles  F.  Choate,  Jr., 
citizen  of  Massachusetts;  George  Gray,  citizen  of  Delaware;  John  B.  Henderson,  Jr.,  citizen  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  citizen  of  Indiana. 

The  Institution  at  Washington.  D.  C,  was  established  by  statute  In  1846,  under  the  terms  of  the  will 
of  James  Smithson,  who  bequeathed  his  fortune  In  1826  to  the  United  States  to  found  an  institution  for  the 
"increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men."  From  the  income  of  the  fund  a  building,  known  as  the' 
Smithsonian  Building,  was  erected  on  land  given  by  the  United  States.  The  Institution  is  legally  an  estab- 
lishment having  as  Its  members  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice-President,  the  Chief  Justice, 
and  the  President's  Cabinet.  It  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Regents  conshting  of  the  Vice-President,  the 
Chief  Justice,  three  members  of  the  United  States  Senate,  three  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  six  citizens  of  the  United  States  appointed  by  joint  resolution  of  Congress.  It  is  under  the  Immediate 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  Is  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  and  the 
director  of  the  Institution's  activities. 

For  the  Increase  of  knowledge,  the  Institution  aids  investigators  by  making  grants  for  research 
and    exploration,    supplying    books,    apparatus,    laboratory   accommodations,    etc.     It   occasionally 

f>rovldes  for  lectures,  which  are  published.  It  hos  initiated  numerous  scientific  projects  of  national 
mportance,  some  of  which  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Government  and  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  independent  Government  bureaus.  It  advises  the  Government  in  many  matters  of  scientific 
Importance,  especially  In  those  that  have  an  international  aspect.  It  co-operates  with  national 
Bclentlflc  bodies,  such  as  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Amerlcau  Association  lor  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  the  American  Historical  Association,  etc.  It  Issues  three  regular  series  of 
publications:  Annual  Reports,  containing  papers  of  general  Interest  Intended  to  keep  the  ordinary 
reader  abreast  of  the  progress  of  science;  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  the  distinct  feature  of  which 
Is  that  each  memoir  constitutes  an  original  contribution  to  knowledge;  Miscellaneous  Collections, 
which  contain  bibliographies,  reports  of  expeditions  and  of  various  scientific  researches,  and  stand- 
ard tables.  All  these  publications  are  distributed  gratuitously  to  Important  libraries  throughout 
the  world. 

The  Institution  maintains  a  library.  In  co-operation  with  the  Library  of  Congress,  which  num- 
bers 265,000  volumes  and  consists  mainly  of  the  transactions  of  learned  societies  and  scientific  peri- 
odicals. While  the  body  of  the  library  is  deposited  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  accessible  to  all 
Its  readers,  a  working  library  is  maintained  at  the  Institution.  Lists,  bibliographies,  rules  lor  cata- 
loguing and  library  work  have  been  published.  The  Institution  supports  a  table  at  the  Naples 
Zoological  Station.  All  these  and  numerous  other  activities  may  be  carried  on  solely  from  the  In- 
come of  tbe  Smithsonian  fund.  The  Regents  are  empowered  to  accept  gifts  without  action  of  Con- 
gress, In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  Institution,  and  to  administer  trusts  In  accord  therewith. 

The  parent  Institution  has  the  administrative  charge  of  several  branches  which  grew  out  of  Its 
early  activities  and  which  are  supported  by  Congressional  appropriations.  These  are  the  National 
Museum,  Including  the  National  Gallery  of  Art:  the  International  Exchange  Service,  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology,  the  National  Zoological  Park,  the  Astrophyslcal  Observatory,  and  the 
United  States  Regional  Bureau  for  the  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature. 

The  United  States  National  Museum  Is  the  depository  of  the  national  collections.  It  Is  especially 
rich  In  the  natural  history,  geology,  paleontology,  archseology  and  ethnology  of  America,  and  has  unique 
collections  of  American  history,  as  well  as  many  series  relating  to  fine  arts  and  the  Industrial  arts.  It  Is 
both  an  educational  and  a  research  museum,  and  Issues  numerous  scientific  publications.  The  National 
Gallery  of  Art  consists  largely  of  the  collections  of  etchings  and  engravings  of  George  P.  Marsh,  the  col- 
lections of  Charles  L.  Freer,  containing  numerous  paintings  and  etchings  by  Whistler,  and  examples  of 
Oriental  art;  the  Harriet  Lane  Johnston  collection,  Inclufling  works  of  a  number  of  the  greatest  English 
portrait  painters,  and  the  collection  of  William  T.  Evans,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  paintings,  represent- 
ing some  of  the  best  work  of  one  hundred  and  six  American  artists. 

The  International  Exchange  Service,  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  treaties 
entered  Into  between  the  United  States  and  various  foreign  nations.  Is  for  the  free  Interchange  of 
scientific,  literary  and  governmental  publications  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  foreign  Governments  and  Institutions,  and  investigators  In  the  United  States  and  foreign  lands. 
It  has  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  since  Its  establishifient  more  than  4,000,000 
packages,  containing  many  millions  of  publications,  have  been  handled  by  It. 

The  Bureau  op  American  Ethnology,  for  the  study  of  the  American  Indian;  The  Astro- 
physical  Observatory,  for  the  Investigation  of  solar  phenomena:  The  National  Zoological 
Park  at  Washington,  containing  about  1,400  animals;  the  Regional  Bureau  of  the  International 
Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature,  for  the  preparation  of  a  classified  Index  to  the  current  scien- 
tific literature  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Lanqley  Aerodynamical  Laboratory  are  also  branches 
of  the  Institution. 
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COPYRIGHT    LAW    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  SECURING  COPYRIGHT  UNDER  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  MARCH    4,  1909. 
The  copyright  law  approved  March  4,  1909,  which  took  effect  oq  July  1,  1909,  provides  that  the  appli- 
cation for  registration  of  any  work  "shall  specify  to  which  of  the  following  classes  ine  work  in  which  copy- 
right Is  claimed  belongs": 

SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  COPYRIGHT, 
(a)  Books,  including  composite  and  cyclopsedlc  works,  directories,  gazetteers  and  other  compilations; 
(b)  periodicals,  including  newspapers;  (c)  lectures,  sermons,  addresses,  prepared  for  oral  delivery;  (d)  dra- 
matic or  dramatico-rouslcal  compositions;  (e)  musical  compositions:  (f)  maps;  (g)  works  of  art;  models  or 
designs  for  works  of  art;  (h)  reproductioos  of  a  work  of  art;  (1)  drawings  or  plastic  works  of  a  scientific  or 
technical  character;  (j)  photographs;  (k)  prints  and  pictorial  illustrations.  The  amendment  of  August  24, 
1912,  adds:    (1)  motion  picture  photo-plays;  (m)  motion  pictures  other  than  photo-plays. 

The  application  for  registration  of  any  article  should  distinctly  specify  to  which  one  of  these  classes  the 
■work  belongs.  An  article  is  not  entitled  to  registration  unless  it  is  reasonably  possible  to  class  It  under  one 
or  the  other  of  the  designations  named  in  the  statute. 

STEPS  NECESSARY  TO  SECURE  COPYRIGHT  REGISTRATION. 
For  works  reproduced  in  copies  for  sale  or  public  distribution:     1.  Publish  the  work  with  the  copyright 

notice.     The  notice  may  be  in  the  form  "Copyright,  19.  .  . .  (year  date  of  publication)  by (n^me 

of  copyright  proprietor),  or  In  case  of  works  specified  above  (f)  to  (k)  the  notice  may  consist  of  the  letter  C 
enclosed  Id  a  circle  (C)  accompanied  by  the  Initials,  monogram,  mark  or  symbol  of  the  proprietor — provided 
that  his  name  shall  appear  on  some  accessible  part  of  the  copies."  2.  Promptly  aft«r  publication  send  to 
the  Copyright  Office,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  two  copies  (or  If  the  work  is  by  a  foreign 
citizen  and  Is  first  published  in  a  foreign  country,  one  copy  only)  of  the  best  edition  of  the  work,  with  an  ap- 
plication for  registration  In  the  case  of  motion  picture  photo-plays  and  of  motion  pictures  other  than 
photo-plays  a  description  of  the  work  must  be  filed  and  a  money  order  payable  to  the  Register  of  Copyrights 
for  the  statutory  registration  fee  of  $1 

In  the  case  of  books  by  American  authors,  or  permanent  residents  of  the  United  States,  the  copies 
deposited  must  be  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  under  the  official  seal  of  an  officer  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  stating  that  the  typesetting,  printing  and  binding  of  the  book  have  been  performed  within  the  United 
States    Affidavit  and  application  forms  will  be  supplied  by  the  Copyright  Office  on  request. 

Books  of  foreign  origin  In  a  language  or  languages  other  than  English  are  not  required  to  be  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  a  book  in  the  English  language  published  aoroad  before  publi- 
cation in  this  country,  an  ad  iiUerlm  copyright  for  30  days  from  the  day  of  the  deposit  of  the  foreign  copy 
may  be  secured  by  depositing  In  the  Copyright  Office  one  complete  copy  of  the  foreign  edition  within  30 
days  after  Its  publication  abroad.  If  two  copies  of  such  book  manufactured  in  this  country  are  deposited 
with  application  for  registration  and  fee  ($1)  during  the  ad  interim  term,  the  copyright  shall  be  extended 
for  the  full  term  of  28  years. 

For  works  not  reproduced  In  copies  for  sale:  Copyright  may  also  be  had  of  certain  classes  of  works 
(see  a,  b,  c.  below)  of  which  copies  are  not  reproduced  for  sale,  by  filing  in  the  Copyright  Office  an  applica- 
tion for  registration,  with  the  statutory  fee  of  $1,  sending  therewith:  (a)  In  the  case  of  lectures  or  other  oral 
addresses  or  of  dramatic  or  musical  compositions,  one  complete  manuscript  or  typewritten  copy  of  the  work. 
This  privilege  of  registration,  however,  does  not  exempt  the  copyright  proprietor  from  the  deposit  of  printed 
copies  of  a.  dramatic  or  musical  composition  or  lecture  where  the  work  Is  later  reproduced  In  copies  for  sale. 
A  new  application  must  be  made  In  such  cases  and  another  fee  of  SI  peld.  (b)  In  the  case  cf  photographs 
not  Intended  for  general  circulation,  one  photographic  print,  (c)  In  the  cpse  of  works  of  art  (paintings,  draw- 
ings, sculpture);  or  of  drawings  or  plastic  works  of  a  scientific  or  technical  character,  one  photograph  or 
other  identifying  production  of  the  work.  In  the  case  of  a  motion  picture  photo-play,  a  title  and  descrip- 
tion and  one  print  taken  from  each  scene  or  act.  In  case  of  a  motion  picture  other  than  a  photo-play,  a 
title  and  description  with  not  less  than  two  prints  to  be  taken  from  different  sections  of  a  complete  motion 
picture.  In  all  these  cases.  It  the  work  is  later  reproduced  In  copies  for  sale,  two  copies  must  then  be  deposited. 

COPYRIGHT   FEES. 

For  registration  of  any  work  subject  to  copyright,  SI,  which  sum  is  to  include  a  certificate  of  registra- 
tion under  seal.  But  only  one  registration  at  one  fee  Is  required  In  the  ca.se  of  several  volumes  of  the  same 
book  deposited  In  the  Copyright  Office  at  the  same  time.  For  every  additional  certificate  of  registration, 
or  copy  of  record  under  seal,  50  cents.  In  the  ease  of  photographs  the  fee  shall  be  50  cents  where  a  certifi- 
cate is  not  requested.  For  recording  and  certifying  an  assignment  of  copyright,  or  for  a  certified  copy  of  an 
assignment,  $1,  if  the  Instrument  Is  not  over  three  hundred  words  In  length:  If  more  than  three  hundred  and 
less  than  one  thousand  words  In  length,  $2;  If  more  than  one  thousand  words  in  length.  $1  additional  for  each 
additional  one  thousand  words  or  fraction  thereof  over  three  hundred  words.  For  comparing  a  copy  of  an 
assignment  with  the  record  of  such  document  In  the  Copyright  OfBce  and  certifying  the  same  under  seal, 
$1  For  recording  the  transfer  of  the  proprietorship  of  copyright  articles,  10  cents  for  each  tlMe  of  a  book 
or  other  article.  In  addition  to  the  fee  prescribed  for  recording  the  Instrument  of  assignment.  For  recording 
an  extension  or  renewal  of  copyright,  50  cents.  Remittances  should  be  made  by  money  order  payable  to  the 
Register  of  Copyrlghte.     Forms  for  application  for  copyright  registration  will  be  furnished  on  request. 

DURATION  OF  COPYRIGHT. 

The  original  term  of  copyright  runs  for  twenty-eight  years.  Within  one  year  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  original  term,  the  author.  If  living,  or  the  widow  or  widower  of  the  author,  or  the  children  of  the  author 
If  he  be  not  living;  or  If  none  of  these  be  living  then  the  author's  executors,  or  In  the  absence  of  a  will,  the 
author's  next  of  kin  may  secure  a  renewal  for  a  further  term  of  twenty-eight  years,  making  flfty-slx  years 
in  all  In  case  of  composite  works,  If  the  proprietor  secured  the  original  copyrights,  he  may  also  secure 
the  renewal. 

ASSIGNMENTS. 

Copyrights  are  assignable  by  any  instruments  of  writing.  Every  assignment  of  copyright  must  be 
recorded  In  the  Copyright  Office  within  three  calendar  months  after  Its  execution  in  the  United  States  or 
■within  six  calendar  months  after  Its  execution  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  "In  default  of  which 
it  shall  be  void  as  against  any  subsequent  purchaser  or  mortgagee  for  a  valuable  consideration,  without 
notice,  whose  assignment  has  been  duly  recorded."  Every  assignment  of  copyright  executed  In  a  foreign  coun- 
try must  be  acknowledged  by  the  assignor  before  a  consular  officer  or  secretary  of  legation  of  the  United 
States  authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths  or  perform  notarial  acts.  The  certificate  of  such  acknowledg- 
ment under  the  nand  and  official  seal  of  such  Consular  Officer  or  Secretary  of  Legation  Xsprimafacie  evidence 
of  the  execution  of  the  instrument. 

INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT  RELATIONS. 

Copyright  Is  not  secured  In  foreign  countries  by  action  In  the  Copyright  Office,  but  only  by  complying 
with  the  legislation  of  such  countries. 

Copyright  relations  have  been  established  with  the  following  foreign  countries  by  proclamation  of  the 
President:  Austria,  Belgium,  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  France,  Germany.  Great  Britain  and  her 
possessions.  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Mexico,  Netherlands  and  possessions,  Norway,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Tunis.  ,_,.„,. 

Copyright  treaties  have  also  been  entered  Into  vrtth  China,  Japan  and  Hungary  (the  latter  in  effect  on 
October  16,  1912).  The  Copyright  Convention  of  Mexico  of  1902  has  been  ratified  by  the  United  States 
and  Is  effective  from  July  1,  1908,  as  between  the  United  States  and  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua  and  Salvador. 
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The  Library  of  Congress  was  established  In  1800,  destroyed  In  1814  by  the  burning  of  the  Capitol, 
afterward  replenished  by  the  purchase  by  Congress  of  the  library  of  ex-Presldent  Jefferson,  6,760  volumes 
(cost,  $23,950);  In  1851,  35,000  volumes  destroyed  by  Are;  In  1852,  partially  replenished  by  an  appropriation 
of  $75,000;  Increased  (1)  by  regular  appropriations  by  Congress;  (2)  by  deposits  under  the  copyright  law; 
(3)  by  gifts  and  exchanges;  (4)  by  the  exchanges  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  library  of  which  (40,000 
volume'')  was,  in  1866,  deposited  In  the  Library  of  Congress  with  the  stipulation  that  future  accessions  should 
follow  It.  One  hundred  sets  of  Government  publications  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for 
exchange,  through  the  Smithsonian,  with  foreign  Governments,  and  from  this  source  .are  received  about 
12,000  volumes  annually.  Other  special  accessions  have  been:  The  Peter  Force  collection  (22,529  volumes, 
37,000  pamphlets),  purchased  1867,  cost  S100,000;  the  Count  de  Rochambeau  collection  (manuscript),  pur- 
chased 1883,  cost  $20,000;  the  Toner  collection  (24,484  volumes,  numerous  pamphlets),  gift  In  1882  of  Dr. 
Joseph  M.  Toner;  the  Hubbard  collection  (engravings). 

The  collection  Is  now  the  largest  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  third  in  the  world.  It  comprLsed  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  (June  30,  1915)  about  2,363,873  printed  books  and  pamphlets  (Including  the  law 
library  which,  while  a  division  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  still  remains  at  the  Capitol),  manuscripts,  maps, 
and  charts,  pieces  of  music,  and   photographs,  prints,  engravings  and  llthograplis  numbering  about  a  million. 

The  collection  Is  rich  In  history,  political  science.  In  ofKclal  documents,  National.  State,  and  foreign, 
and  In  Americana,  Including  Important  flies  of  American  newspapers  and  original  manuscripts  (Colonial, 
Revolutionary,  and  formative  periods).  Many  of  the  rare  books  and  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  library 
are  exhibited  In  show  cases  on  the  second  floor.  . 

Tbe  library  Is  rich  In  special  collections  acquired  since  1897. 

In  Prints — The  Hubbard  collection,  gift  In  1898  of  Mrs.  Gardiner  G.Hubbard;  Noyes  works  of  Japan- 
ese artists;  Garrett,  19,113  prints  (on  deposit);  George  Lotbrop  Bradley,  1,9§0  engravings;  prints  Issued  by 
tbe  Government  calcographles  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Austria-Hungary.  ' 

Manuscripts — The  PAPERS  OF  NINE  PRESIDENTS:  Washington.  .lefferson.  Madison,  Monroe, 
Jackson,  Van  Buren,  Polk.  Pierce,  and  Johnson.  AMERICAN  STATESMEN  AND  POLITICIANS: 
PYanklln,  R.  Morris,  Hamilton,  Van  Buren,  Duff  Green,  Washburne,  Clayton,  Chase,  Crittenden,  Lyman 
Trumbull,  E.  M.  Stanton,  John  Sherman,  Gideon  Welles  (deposited);  James  H.  Hammond,  J.  L.  M.  Curry, 
Thomas  Ewlng.  MILITARY  PAPERS:  Pickett  papers.  Gen.  George  B.  McClelland,  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman. 
DIPLOMATIC:  Wm.  Short  papers.  NAVAL  PAPERS:  Preble,  John  Paul  Jones.  COMMERCIAL 
HISTORY:  Ellis,  1805-1853;  Bourne,  1776-1816;  Galloway  (early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century);  letters  of 
William  Taylor  (tbe  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century) ;  of  John  White,  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  at  Baltimore;  Edward  Dixon,  merchant  of  Port  Royal,  1743-1796.  Blddle  papers  (Bank  of  the  U.  S.), 
deposited.  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA:  Papers  of  William  Thornton;  George  Watterston  EUROPEAN 
ARCHIVES:  Stevens  Index,  1763-1783;  upward  of  100,000  folios  of  transcripts  of  documents  relating  to 
American  Colonial  history  Mercy-Argenteau  family  papers,  fifteenth  to  nineteenth  century.  STATE 
PAPERS:  Continental  Congress;  House  of  Representatives.  COLONIAL  DOCUMENTARY  HISTORY: 
Records  of  Virginia  Company;  Spanish  papers  of  New  Mexico  and  Florida;  Philippine  and  Guam  documents. 
SCIENTIFIC;  Maury  papers.  MEXICAN  HISTORY:  Yturblde  papers;  Inquisition  pai)ers,  1759.  LIT- 
ERARY: Louise  Chandler  Moulton  collection  of  letters. 

Maps — The  Kohl  collection:  manuscript  maps  of  Lord  Howe  (and  many  other  manuscript  maps);  the 
Lowery  collection  of  maps  of  Spanish  possessions  now  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

Printed  Books — The  Weber  library  (Sanskrit  literature,  3,018  volumes,  1,002  pamphlets);  Hattala 
(Slavic,  about  1,500  volumes);  Yudin  (Russian,  80,000  volumes);  the  Hultfeldt-Kaas  (Scandinavian,  5,000 
volumes) ;  the  John  Boyd  Thacher  collection  of  Incunabula  (deposited) ;  the  Delnard  collections  of  Hebralca, 
comprising  upward  of  14,000  titles,  were  given  to  the  Library  by  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schlfl  In  I9I2  and  1914. 

In  1897  the  main  collection  was  removed  from  the  Capitol  to  the  building  erected  for  it  under  the  acts 
of  Congre.ss  approved  April  15,  1886;  October  2,  1888,  and  March  2,  1889,  at  a  cost  of  §6.347,000  (limit  by 
law,  $6,500,000),  exclusive  of  the  land,  which  cost  $585,000.  The  architects  who  furnished  the  original  de- 
signs were  John  L.  Smithmeyer  and  Paul  J.  Pelz.  By  the  act  of  October  2,  1888,  before  the  foundations  were 
laid,  Thomas  L.  Casey,  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army,  was  placed  In  charge  of  the  construction  of  the 
building,  and  the  architectural  details  were  worked  out  by  Paul  J.  Pelz  and  Edward  P.  Casey.  Upon  the 
death  of  Gen.  Casey,  in  March,  1896.  the  entire  charge  of  the  construction  devolved  upon  Bernard  R.  Green, 
Gen.  Casey's  assistant,  and  under  his  superintendence  the  building  was  completed  In  February,  1897,  opened 
to  the  public  November,  1897  The  building  occupies  three  and  three-quarter  acres  upon  a  site  ten  acres 
In  extent  at  a  distance  of  1,270  feet  east  of  the  Capitol,  and  is  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  library  build- 
ing In  the  world.  In  the  decorations  some  forty  painters  and  sculptors  are  represented — all  American  citizens. 
The  floor  space  Is  326,195  square  feet,  or  nearly  eight  acres.  The  book  stacks  including  the  new  stack  built 
over  the  southeast  Interior  court,  contain  about  100  miles  of  shelving,  affording  space  for  3,540,000  octavo 
volumes  and  84,000  volumes  of  newspapers. 

The  library  is  maintained  by  annual  appropriations  by  Congress  for  various  purposes.  Including  the 
purchase  of  books.  Total  appropriation  for  1916,  $660,105.00.  For  service  and  contingent  expenses,  $451,- 
460.00;  purchase  of  books,  $98,000.00;  building  and  grounds,  $110,645.00. 

Library  Service — Library  proper,  255  employes:  copyright,  91;  distribution  of  cards,  44;  legislative  ref- 
erence. 17;  disbursement  and  care  of  building  and  grounds,  134  Total,  541.  By  virtue  of  the  act  of  1897, 
employes  In  the  library  proper  are  appointed  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress  "solely  with  reference  to  their 
fitness  for  their  particular  duties." 

Copyright  Office — The  Copyright  Office  Is  a  distinct  division  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  is  located 
on  the  ground  floor,  south  side;  open  9  to  4.30.  It  Is  under  the  Immediate  charge  of  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights, who,  by  the  acts  of  February  19,  1897,  and  March  4,  1909,  is  authorize<l  "under  the  direction  and  su- 
pervision of  the  Librarian  of  Congress."  to  perform  all  the  duties  relating  to  copyrights.  Copyright  regis- 
tration was  transferred  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  by  the  act  of  July  8,  1870.  Of  most  articles  copyrighted 
two  copies,  and  of  some  one  copy,  must  be  deposited  In  the  Library  of  Congress  to  perfect  copyright. 

Entitled  by  statute  to  draw  books  for  home  use  are  the  following:  The  President,  the  Vice-President, 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  In  Congress  (no  books  may  be  given  out  upon  the  orders  of  mem, 
bers  In  favor  of  those  who  are  not  members);  Heads  of  Departments;  the  Justices,  Reporter,  and  Clerk  of 
the  Supreme  Court;  the  Judges  and  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Claims;  Judges  of  the  Court  of  .Appeals  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  representatives  at  Wash- 
ington of  foreign  Governments;  the  Solicitor-General  and  Assistant  Attorney-General;  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate;  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury;  ex-Presidents  of  the  United 
States;  the  Chaplains  of  the  two  Houses  of  Conarea?';  the  Secretary  and  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution; the  members  and  Secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the 

Inter-Library  Loans — While  not  a  lendWg  iffiwy,  but  a  reference  library,  primarily  and  essentially, 
the  Library  of  Congress  maintains  an  Inter-Ubraja' kian  system  by  which  special  service  Is  rendered  to  schol- 
arship by  the  lending  of  books  to  other  llbrariStfOT  the  use  of  investigators  engaged  In  serious  research, 
which  It  Is  not  within  the  power  or  duty  of  the  Irorary  In  question  to  supply,  and  which  at  the  time  are  not 
needed  In  Washington. 

Hours — The  Library  building  Is  open  to  the  public  all  days  In  the  year  excepting  4th  of  July  and  Christ- 
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mas.  The  hours  are  from  9  a.  m.  to  10  p  m.  week  days,  from  2  P.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  Sundays  and  holidays,  and 
9  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.  on  Saturdays  from  June  15  to  September  15. 

The  Main  Reading  Room  and  Periodical  Reading  Room  are  open  to  the  public  from  9  a.  m.  to  10  P.  M. 
week  days,  and  from  2  p.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  Librarian's  Offlce  Is  open  for  the  transaction  ol  business  from  9  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.  week  days,  and 
from  2  p.  M.  to  6  p.  M.  Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  other  administrative  divisions  of  the  Library,  Including  the  Copyright  Offlce,  are  open  for  the 
transaction  of  business  from  9  a.  m.  to  4  30  p.  M.  all  days  In  the  year,  excepting  legal  holidays  and  Sundays. 

Librarians  Since  the  Inception  of  the  Library — 1800-1814,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (for 
the  time  being);  1815-1829,  George  Watterston;  1829-1861,  John  S.  Meehan;  1861-1864,  John  G.  Stephen- 
son; 1864-1897  (June  30),  Alnsworth  R.  Spofford;  1897-January  17.  1899,  John  Russell  Young;  1899  (April 
5),  Herbert  Putnam. 

General  Administration — Librarian  of  Congress,  Herbert  Putnam;  Chief  Assistant  Librarian,  Appleton 
P.  C.  Grlffln;  Chief  Clerk,  Allen  R.  Boyd;  Secretary,  Jessica  L.  Farnum. 


RO. 

Ro  is  the  name  of  the  universal  language  constructed  by  Rev.  Edward  P.  Foster  of  Marietta,  Ohio. 
The  first  publication — an  eight-page  outline- — of  the  language  was  Issued  in  1906. 

Ro  uses  the  method  technically  known  as  a  priori;  that  Is,  It  rejects  all  existing  root  words,  whether  of 
Latin  or  any  other  lanf  uage,  and  uses  as  a  basis  simply  the  twenty-six  letters  of  the  alphabet.  These  letters 
it  makes  absolutely  phonetic.     No  accents  or  diacritical  marks  are  employed. 

For  the  formation  of  words,  Ro  first  analyzes  Ideas  into  their  ultimate  elements.  Having  completed 
the  analysis,  it  chooses  an  initial  letter  or  initial  syllable  to  designate  one  of  these  primary  elements  or  general 
cofacepts.  Each  added  letter  subdivides  or  particularizes  so  that  the  completed  word  represents  an 
Individual  thought  of  the* general  signification  denoted  by  the  initial  of  the  word.  The  initial  letter  repre- 
sents, as  it  were,  an  army  corps,  the  second  letter  a  division  of  that  corps,  the  third  a  brigade,  the  fourth 
a  regiment,  the  fifth  a  company,  and  the  final  letter  the  individual  soldier. 

For  example,  Ro  takes  the  initial  "a"  to  denote  pronoun;  "ab"  for  pronoun  of  the  first  person;  "abi" 
for  this  pronoun  in  the  nominative  case,  "1;"  "abiz,"  we;  "abe,"  my;  "abez,"  oiir;  "abo,"  me;  "aboz,"  us. 
The  initial  "e"  denotes  verb;  "eb"  Infinitive  mood;  "eba,"  to  be;  "ebe,"  to  become;  "ebi,"  to  make;  "ebni," 
to  unmake;  "ebo,"  to  be  made  (passive  voice).  The  initial  "t"  denotes  time;  "ta",  definite  period  of  time; 
"tab,"  moment,  second;  "tac,"  minute;  "tad,"  hour;  "tada,"  morning  hour;  "tadab,"  1  a.  m.;  "tadlb," 
1  p.  M.;  "tag,"  day;  "Tagab,"  Sunday;  "tal,"  month;  "Talab."  January;  "z"  denotes  number;  "za,"  unit 
column;  "zab,"  one;  "zac,"  two;  "zad,"  three;  "zaf,"  four;  "zag,"  five;  "zeb,"  ten;  "s,ec,"  twenty;  "zed," 
thirty;  "zlb,"  one  hundred;  "zibzedzaf,"  134. 

This  method  of  word-building  is  chosen  as  the  scientific  method,  the  only  one  that  is  absolutely  Inter- 
national, definite  or  adequate  for  the  twentieth  century. 
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There  ai-e  said  to  be  3,424  spoken  languages  or  dialects  in  the  world,  distributed  as  follows 
America,  1,624;  Asia,  937;  Europe,  587;  Africa,  276. 

The  English  language  is  spoken  by  more  than  150,000,000  of  people. 


German  by  more  tliau  120.000,000  of  people. 
Russian    "       "         "         90.000,000  '■ 
French     "       "         "         60,000,000 


Spanish        by  more  than  55,000,000  of  people. 
Italian  '*      "         "      40.000,000  "        '' 

Portuguese  "      "        ''      30,000,000" 
The  English  language  contains  approximately  600,000  words.      Of  this  total  nearly  one-half 
consists  of  scientific  terminology  seldom  met  outside  of  text-books  and  of  archaic,  obsolescent  or 
obsolete  terms. 

Various  estimates  of  the  sources  of  English  words  have  been  made  at  different  times.  On  the 
basis  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  George  Hickes  calculated  that  nine-tenths  of  our  words  were  of  Saxon 
origin.  Sharon  Turner's  estimate  was  that  the  Norman  were  to  the  Saxon  as4to(>  Trench  com- 
puted 60  per  cent. Saxon;  30  per  cent.  Latin,  including  those  received  through  French;  5  percent. 
Greek,  and  5  percent,  other  sources.  Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat  in  the  recently  published  fourth  edition  of 
his  Dictionary,  which  containsapproximately  20,000  words,  shows  the  following  sources: 

Anglo-Saxon  and  English 3,681 

Low  German 126 

Dutch '-J07 

Scandinavian 693 

German 333 

French  from  Low  German 54 

"     Dutch  or  Middle  Dutch......  45 

"          "     Sciindinavlan 63 

'•           "     (1)  German 85 

•*           "     (2^  Middle  High  German....  27 

«'          "     (3)  Old  High  German 1.54 

"           "     (4)  Teutonic 226 

*'      (Romance  languages) 297 

•'       from  Latin 4,842 

*•          "     Late  Latin 828 

"           "     Italian 162 

Celtic 170 

Latin  (direct) 2,880 

Provencal,  from  Latin 25 

Italian 99 


Spanish » 108 

Portuguese 21 

Greek  direct  or  through  Latin,  liate  Latin, 

French  or  other  sources 2,493 

Slavonic     31 

Lithuanian 1 

.\siHiic:  Aryan  languages,  including  Per- 
sian and  Sanskrit 163 

European  non- Aryan  languages 20 

Semitic:  Hebrew 99 

Arabic 272 

Asiatic:  Non-Aryan, not  Semitic,  including 
Malav,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Tatar,  Aus- 
tralian    135 

.\fricun  languages...., 32 

American 102 

Hybrid 675 

Unknown 12 

Total  19,160 


As  regards  the  number  of  words  in  the  principal  other  languages  no  estimate  of  any  practical  value 
has  been  made  in  recent  years,  but  existing  dlctionerfies  show  the  following  facts: 

The  vocabulary  of  the  New  Standard  Dictionary  ol'the  English  Language  aggregates  approximate- 
ly 450,000  words.  ■'-•''■- 

The  German  word-book  (Kurschner's  Univereal-Kpnirersations-Lexikon)  contains  not  more  than 
300,000  words,  including  personal  names.  .«  i  v'.c- 

Grimm's  Dictionary  of  the  German  Language  jmngnns  approximately  150,000  words;  Llttre's 
Dictionary  of  the  French  Language,  210,000  wordSi-.I^hrs  Dictionary  of  the  Russian  Language, 
140,000  words;  Carlos  deOchoa's  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  Language,  120,000  words;  Petrocchi's 
Dictionary  of  the  Italian  Language,  140,000  words. 

This  table  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Frank  H.  Vizetelly,  Managing  Editor  of  the  Standard  Dictionary. 
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ESPERANTO,  THE  INTERNATIONAL  LANGUAGE. 

Esperanto  Is  aa  artlflclal  language  Invented  by  the  Russian  Dr.  L.  L.  Zaraenhof,  of  Warsaw,  Poland. 
It  has  only  one  object  In  view,  namely,  to  serve  as  an  International  auxiliary  language;  It  Is  not  In  the  least 
Intended  to  replace  the  national  languages.    The  first  book  In  the  new  language  was  published  In  1887. 

The  Esperanto  words  are  mostly  of  Latin,  but  to  some  extent  also  of  Anglo-German  origin,  so  that 
at  the  first  glance  Esperanto  has  the  familiar  appearance  of  a  Roman  language. 

The  great  succe-ss  of  Esperanto,  which  la  now  known  and  studied  all  over  the  world.  Is  chiefly  due  to  the 
facility  with  which  It  may  be  mastered.  The  pronunciation  is  strictly  phonetic,  making  the  study  of  spelling 
unnecessary.  The  grammar  does  not  admit  of  any  exceptions  to  the  rules,  and  Is  so  logical  and  simple 
that  It  may  be  learned  completely  In  a  few  hours  by  any  person  who  Is  familiar  with  the  grauiiiiar  of  his 
mother  tongue.  The  vocabulary  consists  of  about  2,500  root  words,  a  large  majority  of  which  is  known 
to  any  one  whose  language  contains  a  great  number  of  Latin  roots — -for  Instance,   English. 

In  spite  of  this  small  number  of  root  words  Esperanto  has  been  made  rich  In  words  and  expressions 
by  the  adoption  of  certain  affixes  and  certain  methods  of  word  combination.  By  these  simple  and  easy 
means  a  considerable  vocabulary  may  be  obtained.     Esperanto  Is  a  well-sounding  language  when  spoken. 

Esperanto  Is  now  used  for  all  civilized  purposes  by  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  In  all 
civlllzeu  countries.  It  made  Its  appearance  In  the  United  States  In  an  organized  form  In  1905,  when  the 
first  society  for  Its  study  was  formed  In  Boston,  and  this  was  followed  soon  afterward  by  societies  In  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  It  Is  now  promoted  by  a  large  and  flourishing  national  association,  the  "Esperanto 
Association  of  North  America." 

Esperanto  has  a  large  literature,  over  a  hundred  periodicals.  Including  a  number  In  the  United  States, 
being  published  and  a  large  and  powerful  "Universal  Esperanto  .Association"  maintains  a  regular  system 
of  consulates  all  over  the  world,  to  facilitate  the  transaction  of  all  kinds  of  legitimate  business  for  Its  mem- 
bers by  means  of  the  common  tongue. 

International  congresses  of  Esoerantlsts  have  been  held  at  Boulogne,  Geneva,  Cambridge,  Dresden, 
Barcelona,  Washington.  Antwerp,  Cracow,  Berne  and  San  Francisco.  Delegates  representing  the 
Esperantlsts  of  forty  different  nations   and  languages  have  been  in  attendance 

The  Esperantlsts  of  America  have  established  In  Boston  an  office  from  which  may  be  obtained 
without  charge,  any  desired  Information  of  the  movement.  Address  "Esperanto  Office,"  West 
NewtOD  (Boston  Postal  District),  Mass. 
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Cecil  J.  Rhodes,  statesman  and  capitalist,  who  died  at  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  March  26.  1902, 
directed  in  his  will,  dated  July  1,  1899,  that  a  part  of  his  fortune  should  be  applied  for  the  creation  of  a 
fund  for  the  support  of  a  certain  number  of  scholarships  covering  a  three  yea:^'  course  at  Oxford  University. 
He  directed  that  the  selection  of  the  recipients  of  this  gift  should  be  made  as  follows:  From  three  to  nine 
scholars  from  each  of  the  British  Colonies,  two  from  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  one 
hundred  in  all.  Mr.  Rhodes  desired  that  in  awarding  the  scholarships  account  should  be  taken  of  different 
qualities — literary  and  scholastic  attainments,  love  of  outdoor  sports,  strong,  manly  qualities  such  as  courage, 
generosity,  kindness,  etc.,  high  moral  character,  and  desire  to  serve  in  public  affairs. 

The  agencies  for  final  selection  vary  a  good  deal.  Scholars  from  Cape  Colony  are  chosen  by  the  indi- 
vidual schools  to  which  the  scholarships  are  especially  assigned.  In  several  of  the  Canadian  provinces  It 
has  been  decided  that  an  appointment  shall  be  made  in  rotation  by  the  leading  universities  In  most  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  in  outlying  colonies  like  Bermuda,  Jamaica  and  Newfoundland,  in  provinces  of 
Canada,  in  New  Zealand  and  the  States  of  Australia,  the  final  choice  of  the  scholar  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
a  Committee  of  Selection.  Great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  constitution  of  these  committees,  as  it  has  been 
felt  that  on  the  wise  and  impartial  exercise  of  their  Judgment  depends  more  than  upon  anything  else  the 
full  success  of  the  scheme. 

The  conditions  regulating  the  award  of  scholarships  in  the  American  States  provide  that  the  candidates 
shall  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  work  of  at  least  two  years  In  some  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 
The  upper  age  limit  must  be  twenty-four  years  at  the  time  of  entering  upon  the  scholarship  at  Oxford. 
To  be  eligible  the  candidate  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  the  son  of  a  citizen,  and  must  be 
unmarried.  Each  student  receives  an  allowance  of  £300  a  year,  which  is  equivalent  to  $1,500,  payable  in 
quarterly  instalments,  which  Is  Just  enough  to  enable  a  man  to  pay  the  expenses  of  vacations  as  well  as 
terms.  The  first  instalment  Is  not  payable  until  the  student  has  actually  gone  into  residence  at  Oxford, 
so  he  should  go  abroad  with  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  in  his  posses."!lon. 

The  full  number  of  scholarships,  when  all  are  filled,  \n,  as  at  present,  189;  and  this  number  should  be 
maintained  from  year  to  year,  vacancies  being  filled  as  the  men  complete  their  three  years'  course.  The 
last  examination  in  the  United  States  took  place  In  October,  1915.  The  next  qualifying  examinations 
will  be  held  in  all  States  of  the  Union  in  October.  1916 

Hitherto  scholars  have  been  elected  In  all  States  of  the  Union  in  two  successive  years,  while  In  each 
recurring  third  year  none  was  chosen.  In  the  future  scholars  will  be  selected  each  year  from  32  States. 
The  48  States  have  for  this  purpo.se  been  divided  into  three  groups  (A,  B  and  C)  of  sixteen  each. 

For  the  year  1916  scholars  will  be  elected  from  groups  A  and  B;  for  1917  from  groups  A  and  C;  and 
for  1918  from  B  and  C,  and  subsequently  In  the  same  rotation  year  by  year. 

The  qualifying  examination,  which  is  In  essence  the  same  as  that  for  entrance  Into  Oxford  University, 
consisting  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Mathematics,  will  be  held  in  all  the  Stales  each  near. 

The  division  of  the  States  into  groups,  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned,  is  as  follows: 


A. 
Maine. 

New  Hampshire 
Vermont. 
Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut. 
Pennsylvania. 
New  York. 


A. 

Maryland. 

New  Jersey. 

Virginia. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Kentucky. 

Illinois. 

Tennessee. 


B. 

California. 

Washington. 

Oregon. 

Colorado. 

Nebraska. 

Kansas. 

Minnesota. 

Wisconsin. 


B. 

Michigan. 

Missouri. 

Iowa. 

Georgia. 

Texas. 

Alabama. 

Arkansas. 

Mississippi. 


C, 

Arizona. 

Delaware. 

Florida. 

Idaho. 

Louisiana, 

Montana. 

Nevada. 

New  Mexico. 


North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota. 

Oklahoma. 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota. 

Utah. 

West  Virginia. 

Wyoming. 


The  examinations  are  not  competitive,  but  qualifying.  Inquiries  as  to  particulars  by  Intending  candi- 
dates may  be  addressed  to  any  college.  Information  may  also  be  obtained  from  The  Rhodes  Trust.  Seymour 
House,  Waterloo  Place,  London  S.  W.,  or  from  F.  J.  Wylie,  Secretary  to  the  Rhodes  trustees,  9  South  Parks 
Road.  Oxford,  England. 

There  were  five  annual  German  Scholarships  which  were  created  by  a  codicil  to  the  will  of  1899.  scholars 
for  which  were  appointed  by  the  German  Emperor.  These  scholarships  were  for  three  years  and  had  an 
annual  value  of  £250.  They  have  naturally  stopped  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  but  nothing  has 
been  decided  with  regard  to  the  income  which  has  accrued.  As  they  were  created  by  a  codicil  to  the  original 
Win  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  English  Parliament  can  divert  this  fund  without  affecting  the  other  scholarships. 
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ASTOR,    LENOX    AND    TILDEN    FOUNDATIONS. 

Established  by  consolidation  of  the  "Trustees  of  the  Astor  Library,"  the  "Trustees  of  the 
Lenox  Library,"  and  the  "Tllden  Trust,"  May  23,  1896,  twenty-one  trustees  being  chosen  from  the 
Trustees  of  these  corporations;  In  1902  the  number  of  Trustees  was  Increased  to  twenty-flve,  of 
which  number  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Comptroller,  and  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  serve  ex  officio.  The  agreement  of  consolidation  provided  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  free  public  library  and  reading  room  In  the  city  of  New  York,  with  such  branches 
as  might  be  deemed  advisable  for  the  continued  promotion  of  the  objects  and  purposes  of  these 
several  corporations. 

The  Trustees  soon  after  consolidation  In  1895  determined  to  pursue  a  liberal  policy  and  to 
create  a  great  library  system  that  would  serve  the  needs  of  scholars  and  of  the  general  reading  public 
as  well.  An  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  approved  May  19,  1897,  giving  the  city  the 
necessary  authority  to  Issue  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a  building  on  the  present  site  and  to  contract 
with  the  New  York  Public  Library  for  Its  occupancy.  Carrere  &  Hastings  were  appointed  architects 
of  the  building  on  December  9,  1897.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  November  10,  1902,  and  the  building 
was  opened  to  the  public  on  May  23,  1911. 

The  building  Is  In  the  form  of  a  rectangle  390  feet  long  and  270  feet  deep,  built  around  two 
Inner  courts,  each  about  80  feet  square;  It  has  a  cellar,  basement,  and  three  upper  floors.  The  area 
covered  Is  about  115,000  square  feet,  the  cubic  contents  10,380,000  cubic  feet.  The  material  Is 
largely  Vermont  marble  (375,000  cubic  feet),  bonded  In  brick  walls.  There  are  seats  for  768  readers 
In  the  main  reading  room  and  seats  In  other  public  rooms  bring  the  total  capacity  up  to  1,760.  In 
the  main  stack  room  are  334,530  feet  (63.3  miles)  of  shelving,  with  capacity  for  aoout  2,500,000 
volumes.  Book  stacks  In  the  special  reading  rooms  amount  to  about  70,000  leet,  with  capacity 
Jor  about  500.000  volumes. 

The  building  fronts  on  Fifth  Avenue,  looking  east.  On  the  basement  floor,  with  entrance  from 
Forty-second  Street,  are  the  rooms  for  circulation  of  books,  for  children's  reading,  for  newspapers, 
a~llbrary  school  and  Its  offlces,  and  public  telephones;  on  this  basement  floor,  with  entrance  on 
Fortieth  Street,  are  the  shipping  rooms  and  the  printing  and  binding  ofllces.  On  the  first  floor  are 
the  business  offices  of  the  circulation  department,  the  offices  of  the  bursar,  exhibition  rooms,  and  reading 
rooms  for  current  periodicals,  technology,  patents.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  offices  of  the  Director,  a 
lecture  room,  the  ordering  and  catalogulhg  rooms,  and  reading  rooms  for  Jewish  llteratiure.  Oriental  litera- 
ture, Slavonic  literature,  science,  economics,  and  sociology,  and  public  documents.  On  the  third  floor  are 
the  public  catalogue  room'and  the  main  reading  room,  the  latter  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  west 
front  of  the  building,  in  sl7,e  about  300  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide,  with  seats  for  768  readers.  Along  the  south 
side  of  the  third  floor  are  special  reading  rooms  devoted  to  American  history,  maps,  and  engravings.  Along 
the  Fifth  Avenue  front  are  the  art  and  architecture  reading  room,  the  Stuart  room,  the  picture  galleries,  and 
the  manuscripts  division.  Along  the  north  front  of  the  third  floor  are  reading  rooms  for  music  and  for  gen- 
ealogy and  local  history. 

On  March  12,  1901,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  offered  to  give  $5,200,000  to  the  city  for  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  free  circulating  libraries  upon  condition  that  the  city  should  provide 
the  land  and  agree  to  maintain  the  libraries  when  built.  This  communication  was  submitted  to 
the  Mayor  on  March  15,  and  on  April  26  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  acceptance  of  the  gift  by 
the  city  upon  the  terms  Imposed  by  Mr.  Carnegie.  An  agreement  with  the  city  was  executed  on 
July  17,  the  library  acting  as  agent  for  Mr.  Carnegie,  under  which  forty-two  buildings  are  to  be 
erected  In  Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  and  Richmond  (later  Increased  to  fifty),  on  sites  to  be  selected 
and  purchased  by  the  city  with  the  approval  of  the  library,  the  buildings  to  be  leased  to  the  library 
and  to  be  under  Its  control.  The  city  agrees  to  provide  adequate  yearly  maintenance,  1()  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  each  building  being  agreed  upon  as  a  minimum. 

On  November  7,  1901,  an  agreement  was  made  with  three  firms  of  architects  In  New  York  to 
prepare  plans  and  specifications  for  these  branch  libraries.  On  June  6,  1902,  an  issue  of  bonds  for 
$250,000  was  authorized  for  purchase  of  sites.  The  first  Carnegie  building,  known  as  the  YorkvlUe 
branch,  was  opened  December  13,  1902,  at  222  East  Seventy-ninth  Street;  the  second,  providing 
a  new  home  for  the  Chatham  Square  branch,  was  opened  November  2,  1903,  at  33  Ea.st  Broadway. 
By  the  end  of  1915  thirty-seven  branches  had  been  opened  under  this  contract. 

The  Trustees  of  the  library  are  John  W.  Alexander,  William  W.  Appleton,  Andrew  Carnegie, 
Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  John  Murphy  Farley,  Samuel  Greenbaum,  Frederic  R.  Halsey,  John  Henry 
Hammond,  Lewis  Cass  Ledyard,  J.  P.  Morgan,  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  Stephen  H.  Olln,  Henry  Fairfield 
Osborn, William  Barclay  Parsons,  George  L.  Rives,  Chas.  Howland  Russell,  Edward  W.  Sheldon,  George 
W.  Smith,  Frederick  Sturges.  Henry  W.  Taft,  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  ex  offlclo;  Comptroller  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  ex  officio;  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  ex  officio. 

There  Is  an  advisory  committee  on  circulation  consisting  of  W.  W.  Appleton,  CTioJrman"  Mark  Ash, 
J.  H.  McMahon,  H.  W.  Taft,  Samuel  Greenbaum,  George  W.  Smith,  Lucius  WUmerding,  John  Henry  Ham- 
mond.   Director  and  Head  Librarian,  Edwin  H.  Anderson. 

Central  BtriLDiNa,  Fifth  Avenue,  40th  to  42d  Street  —  Open  from  9  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  every 
week  day  (including  holidays).  Sundays  from  1  to  10  p.  m.  The  picture  galleries  and  some  of  the 
special  reading  rooms  close  at  6  p.  m.  on  week  days.  The  adult  circulation  room  Is  open  from  9  A.  M. 
to  10p.m.  on  week  days  (Including  holidays).  2  to  6  p.  m.  on  Sundays.  The  children's  room  Is  open 
9  A.  M.  to  6  p.  M.  on  week  days  and  is  closed  on  Sundays. 

Circulation  Branches — 476  Fifth  Avenue  (Central  Circulation);  33  East  Broadway  (Chat- 
bam  Square);  192  East  Broadway  (Seward  Park);  61  Rlvlngton  Street;  388  East  Houston  Street 
(Hamilton  Fish  Park);  66  Leroy  Street  (Hudson  Park);  49  Bond  Street;  135  Second  Avenue  (Ot- 
tendorfer):  331  East  10th  Street  (Tompkins  Square);  251  West  13th  Street  (Jackson  Square);  228 
East  23d  Street  (Epiphany);  209  West  23d  Street  (Muhlenberg):  303  East  36th  Street  (St.  Gabriel's 
Park);  457  West  40th  Street;  123  East  50th  Street  (Cathedral);  742  Tenth  Avenue  (Columbus); 
121  East  58th  Street;  328  East  67th  Street;  190  Amsterdam  Avenue  (Riverside);  1465  Avenue  A 
(Webster);  222  East  79th  Street  (Yorkvllle);  444  Amsterdam  Avenue  (St.  Agnes);  112  East  96th 
Street;  206  West  100th  Street  (Bloomlngdale);  174  East  110th  Street  (Agullar);  201  West  115th 
Street;  9  West  124th  Street  (Harlem  Library);  224  East  125th  Street;  78  Manhattan  Street 
<George  Bruce);  103  West  135th  Street:  503  West  145fh  Street  (Hamilton  Grange);  1000  St.  Nicholas 
Avenue  (Washington  Heights);  535  West  179th  Street  (Fort  Washington);  321  East  140th  Street  (Mott 
Haven):  759  East  160th  Street  (Woodstock);  910  Morris  Avenue  (Melrose);  78  East  168th  Street 
(High  Bridge);  610  East  169th  Street  (Morrlsania);  1866  Washington  Avenue  (Tremont);  3041 
Klngsbrldge  Avenue  (KIngsbrldge);  5  Central  Avenue,  St.  George;  75  Bennett  Street,  Port  Rich- 
mond; 132  Canal  Street,  Stapleton;  7430  Amboy  Road,  Tottenville.  Branches  open  from  9  a.  M. 
to  9  P.  M.  on  week  days. 

Statistics  for  year  ended  June  30,  1915:  Volumes  consulted  In  reference  department,  2,260,719;  num- 
ber of  readers  using  above  volumes,  801,697:  volumes  taken  out  from  circulation  branches  for  home  use, 
10,120,914;  volumes  and  pamphlets  In  reference  department,  1,290,453;  volumes  In  circulation  department, 
1.083,472. 


A  Shakespeare   Tercentenary. 
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PUBLIC,    SOCIETY,    AND    SCHOOL    LIBRARIES    IN    THE    UNITED 

REPORTING   1.000  VOLUME'S  AND  OVER   IN   1913. 


STATES. 


SrATES. 

Llbr"rles. 

Volumes. 

Statks. 

Llbr'rles. 

Volumes. 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine       

190 
212 
139 
626 
87 
249 
1,037 
213 
446 

363 
252 
474 
295 
322 
278 
306 
212 
73 
77 
120 
197 

14 

85 
86 
71 
48 

1,315,211 

1,344,522 

782,961 

10,596,707 
1,269,135 
3,279.705 

13,308,082 
2.481 .082 
6.112,381 

4,488,228 

2,012,669 

5,605.891 

2,565.648 

2,327.225 

1.877.740 

1,959,642 

2,331,786 

296,811 

309,727 

831,687 

1.251,458 

204,072 

1,602.422 

4,929.527 

724.187 

304.842 

South  Atlantic  Dlv  — Cont'd: 
North  Carolina 

85 
42 
89 
24 

92 

77 
69 
42 
46 
149 
41 
69 

47 
18 

111 
20 
18 
33 
10 
36 

105 
69 

538 

576.785 
396.068 

New  Hampshire   .  .  . .  i . . . 

South  Carolina 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  YorK    

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tenne&see 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoiplng 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

564.053 
117,486 

755,029 
728,637 
462,297 
278,582 
462,174 
821.434 
278.000 
278,372 

New  Jersey    . . 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri ■ 

341.225 

152,516 

910,958 

84  837 

North  Dakota 

Ari7.0Da 

96,766 
208,635 
116.841 

South  Dakota   

Nebraska 

Utah 

Nevada 

Kansas 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Idaho 

Washington 

164.901 
732.864 

Delaware 

MaryLand 

Oregon 

'California 

534.451 
3.626  618 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

Total 

8.302 

86,802.877 

West  Virginia 

There  are  18,000  regularly  established  libraries  In 
the  United  States,  according  to  statistics  compiled 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  The 
number  of  volumes  is  an  Increase  of  20,000,000  since 
1908. 

Of  the  2,849  libraries  containing  5,000  volumes  or 
over,  1,844  are  classified  as  "public  and  society 
libraries."  and  1,005  are  school  and  college  libraries. 
Public  and  society  libraries  have  an  aggregate  of  over 
50.000.000  volumes,  with  7,000,000  borrowers'  cards 
In  force:  1,446  of  these  libraries  were  entirely  free  to 
the  public. 

Libraries  reporting  from  1,000  to  5,000  volumes 
numbered  5,453,  of  which  2.188  were  public  and 
society  libraries  and  3,265  school  libraries.  These 
libraries  contained  11.689,942  volumes.  Another 
group  of  still  smaller  libraries,  comprising  those  that 
reported  from  300  to  1.000  volumes,  increased  the 
total  by  2,961.007  volumes 


The  distribution  of  library  facilities  Is  still  uneven 
of  the  1,844  public  and  society  libraries  reported  for 
the  entire  United  States,  more  than  half  were  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States,  and  they  contained  24,627.921 
volumes  out  of  the  total  of  50,000,000:  and  of  the 
3,000,000  volumes  added  to  library  collections  for 
the  year  1913  almost  one-half  were  for  the  same 
section 

NewYork  State  had  7,842,621  volumes  in  her  214 
libraries:  Massachusetts,  7,380,024  in  288  libraries; 
Pennsylvania,  3.728,070,  and  Illinois,  3,168,766 
volumes.  Four-fifths  of  the  borrowers'  cards  in  use 
were  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Northern  Central 
States. 

There  are  at  least  five  libraries  In  the  world  which 
hold  over  a  million  books:  The  Blbliotheque  Na- 
tlonale  of  Paris  (which  claims  over  3,000,000),  the 
British  Museum,  the  Imperial  Library  at  Petrograd, 
the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington,  and 
the  New  York  Public  Library. 


BABY    WEEK    TO    BE    CELEBRATED. 

The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  announced  late  in  November,  1915 
that  State  health  officials  of  thirty-nine  States  had  already  pledged  their  co-operation  In  the  observance 
of  the  nationwide  Baby  Week,  March  4  to  11,  1916.  proposed  by  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
Scores  of  letters  about  Baby  Week  had  been  pouring  Into  the  Children's  Bureau  ever  since  the  plan  was 
announced  and  the  bureau's  preliminary  circular  of  information  about  Baby  Week  was  sent  in  response 
to  Inoulries  from  organi/atlons  fn  forty-five  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 

The  bureau  has  prepared  these  circulars  and  has  in  press  a  longer  bulletin  on  Baby  Week,  which  will 
shortly  be  av.-\llable  for  free  distribution,  in  order  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  all  communities  the  practical 
experience  of  those  cities  which  successfully  conducted  local  Baby  Week  campalcns.  notably  New  York, 
Chicago.  Pittsburgh,  Indianapolis,  Grand  Rapids,  Topeka,  Yonkers,  and  Long  Beach.  Cal  Special 
sections  of  the  circulars  are  devoted  to  suggestions  for  Baby  Week  in  small  towns  and  villages. 

A    SHAKESPEARE    TERCENTENARY. 

The  Shakespeare  Celebration  Association  with  headQ\iarters  at  No.  10  East  43d  Street.  New  York 
City,  was  incorporated  in  1915  to  provide  for  the  celebration  of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  William  Shakespeare  on  April  23.  1916.  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


This  is  a  State  affair,  without  relation  to  a  National 
movement  with  similar  purpose. 

The  celebration  will  consist  of  exercises  In  schools, 
colleges,  social  settlements,  churches  and  among 
societies  which  will  organize  festivals,  readings, 
musical  programmes,  Elizabethan  masques,  pageants 
and  dramatic  performances.  Sjiecial  programmes 
will  be  given  by  musical  organizations.  A  branch 
of  the  Englieh  Folk  Dance  Society  will  form  classes 
and  arrange  competitions  in  Morris  and  sword 
dances. 

Libnaries  will  co-operate  by  publishing  bibliog- 
raphies and  having  books  of  the  Elizabethan 
period  easily  accessible.       Shakespeare's  plays,  in- 


cluding some  of  the  less  familiar  ones,  will  be  pre- 
sented by  professionals 

Percy  Mackaye  has  written  a  "Community 
Ma-soue."  designed  as  a  climax.  It  will  have  pro- 
fessional actors,  and  choral,  dance  and  processional 
interludes  will  enlist  thousands  of  trained  amateurs. 
After  the  New  York  production  the  masque  will  be 
available  for  outdoor  presentation  elsewhere  In 
Spring  and  Summer. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  will  give  an  exhi- 
bition early  in  January,  In  which  books  relating  to 
Shakespeare  will  be  accessible.  Miss  Ada  Rehan 
has  donated  to  the  library  her  prompt  books,  con- 
taining notes  comments  and  directions  written  by 
Augustln  Daly. 


Among  prominent  citizens  of  New  York  who  will  take  part  In  the  arrangements  for  the  celebration 
are  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Edward  H.  Sothern.  Thomas  W.  Churchill,  Daniel  Frohman,  Otto  H. 
Kabn,  Gertrude  Atherton,  Augustus  Thomas,  and  His  Honor  Ma>or  MItctael. 
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National  Reading  Circle, 


NATIONAL    READING    CIRCLE. 


The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has  estab- 
lished the  National  Reading  Circle  and  will  issue 
certlflcates  to  readers  who  meet  requirements.  The 
Reading  Circle  comes  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Home  Education  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion at  Washington,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
wish  to  be  enrolled  among  its  students  various 
courses  of  readings  are  recommended.  The  following 
courses  are  either  ready  for  distribution  or  prepara- 
tion: 

Course  I.,  The  Great  Literary  Bibles;  Course  II., 
Masterpieces  of  the  World's  literature;  Course  III  , 
A  Ready  Course  for  Parents;  Course  IV.,  Miscel- 
laneous Reading  for  Boys;  Course  V.,  Miscellaneous 
Reading  for  Girls;  Course  VI.,  Thirty  Books  of 
Great  Fiction;  Course  VII.,  Some  of  the  World's 
Heroes;  Course  VIII  ,  American  Literature;  Course 
IX.,  Biography;  Course  X.,  History. 

Course  I.  includes  "The  Iliad"  and  the  "Odyssey" 
of  Homer,  "The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante,"  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Macbeth,"  "Hamlet," 
"Othello,"  "Faust,"  and  the  present  Course  II., 
which  includes  these  eight  books  and  also  the  nine 
following:  "Job,"  "Isaiah,"  "Deuteronomy,"  "Pro- 
metheus Bound  of  .lEschylus,"  "The  jEneid  of 
Virgil,"  "The  Nlbeiungenlled."  "Don  Quixote," 
•'Select  Plays  of  Moliere,  "Milton's  "Paradise  Lost  " 

Course  III.  includes  "Practical  Motherhood," 
"For  Girls  and  Mothers  of  Girls,"  "Marriage  and  the 
Sex  I>roblems,"  "The  Development  of  the  Child," 
"Studies  in  Child  Development,"  "The  Care  of  the 
Baby,"  "Childhood,"  "Training  of  the  Human 
Plan,"  "A  Study  of  Child  Nature,"  "Children's 
Rights,"  "A  Montessori  Mother,"  "Misunderstood 
Children,"  "Beckoning  from  Little  Hands,"  "Train- 
ing of  the  Girl,"  "Training  of  the  Boy,"  "Ethics  for 
Children,"  "Love  and  Law  In  Child  Training," 
"Dawn  of  Character,"  "Elements  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Cookery,"  "Domestic  Economy," 
"Shelter  and  Clothing,"  "Mother,"  "The  House  of 
Happiness,"  "Polly  Anna  —  The  Glad  Book," 
"Bobble,  General  Manager,"  "Rebecca  of  Sunny- 
brook  Farm,"  "Parents  and  Their  Problems," 
"Library  of  Home  Economics,"  "Parents'  Duty 
Concerning  Sex,"  "The  Care  of  the  Baby,"  "The 
Student's  Froebel  (The  Education  of  Man)."  "Boston 
Cooking-School  Cook  Book,"  Canning  Vegetables 
in  the  Home  (Farmers'  Bulletin  359),  Canning 
Tomatoes  at  Home  and  in  Club  Work  (Farmers' 
Bulletin  521),  Canned  Fruit,  Preserves,  and  Jellies 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  203),  Boys'  and  Girls'  Agricul- 
tural Clubs  (Farmers'  Bulletin  385).  The  Farmers' 
Bulletins  are  secured  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  P'rinting  OfBce,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Course  IV  includes  "Hans  Brlnker,"  "The  Jungle 
Book,"  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  "The  Last  of  the  Mo- 
hicans," "Tom  Sawyer,"  "Stover  at  Yale,"  "Lorna 
Doone,"  "Treasure  Island,"  "The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth,"  "David  Copperfleld,"  "Westward  Ho!" 
"Age  of  Chivalry,"  "Ivanhoe,"  "Idylls  of  the  King," 
"Macbeth."  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  "The  Oregon 
Trail,"  "Franklin's  Autobiography,"  "Abraham 
Lincoln,"  "Robert  E.  Lee,"  "Burke's  Conciliation," 
"Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,"  "Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address,"  "Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address,"  "Lives  of  Poor  Boys  Who  Became  Fam- 
ous," "Famous  Scouts,  Including  trappers,  pioneers, 
and  soldiers  of  the  frontier,"  "Careers  of  Danger 
and  Daring,"  "What  Can  Literature  Do  for  Me?" 

Course  V.  includes  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  "Birds' 
Christmas  Carol,"  "Little  Women,"  "Pride  and 
P'rejudlce,"  "The  Jungle  Book,"  "David  Copper- 
field,"  "Lorna  Doone,"  "Mill  on  the  Floss,"  "Ivan- 
hoe," "Evangeline,"  "Idylls  of  the  King,"  "Merchant 
of  Venice,"  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "Florence  Night- 
ingale," "The  Story  of  My  Life;  Helen  Keller."  "A 
Short  History  of  the  English  People,"  "Some  Silent 
Teachers,"  "Shelter  and  Clothing,"  "Foods  and 
Household  Management,"  "The  Furnishing  of  a 
Modest  House,"  "Girl  and  Woman,"  "What  Can 
Literature  Do  for  Me?" 

The  Bureau  of  Education  does  not  lend  or  sell  the 
books. 


Course  VI.  includes  "Adam  Bede,"  "Arabian 
Nights,"  "A  Modern  Instance,"  "Clarissa  Harlowe," 
"David  Copperfleld,"  "Guy  Mannerlng,"  "History 
of  Henry  Elsmond,"  "Ivanhoe,"  "Joseph  Vance," 
"Kidnapped,"  "Lorna  Doone,"  "Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp,"  "Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,"  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  "Pride  and  Prejudice,"  "Robinson 
Crusoe,"  "Romola,"  "Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  "The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth,"  "Vanity  Fair,"  "Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  "Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  "Scarlet 
Letter,"  "The  Pilot,"  "Les  Mlserables,"  "The  Three 
Musketeers,"  "Pere  Gorlot,"  "Anna  Karenlna," 
"With  Fire  and  Sword,"  "Treasure  Island." 

Course  VIII.  Includes  "The  American,"  "Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  "Ben  Hur,"  "Blgelow 
Papers,"  "E:ssays,"  "Representative  Men,"  "Democ- 
racy," "The  Federalist,"  "Four  Million,"  "Goldbug, 
Etc.,"  "The  Grandlsslmes,"  "Huckleberry  Finn," 
"Tom  Sawyer,"  "Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  "Liick  of 
Roaring  Camp,"  "Man  Without  a  Country." 
"Marble  Faun."  "Scarlet  Letter,"  "A  Modern  In- 
stance," "Montcalm  and  Wolfe,"  "My  Summer  in 
a  Garden,"  "Reign  of  Law,"  "The  Sketch  Book," 
"Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,"  "Walden." 

The  bureau  invites  all  who  wish  to  undertake  this 
course  of  reading  under  its  direction  to  Join  Its 
Second  National  Reading  Circle.  For  admission  to 
this  circle  It  Is  only  necessary  to  write  to  the  "Home 
Education  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,"  giving  your  name,  post-offlce 
address,  your  age,  and  a  very  brief  statement  of  your 
education  and  occupation.  You  should  also  write  the 
Home  Education  Division  of  the  bureau  when  you 
have  finished  reading  any  course. 

To  each  person  submitting  satisfactory  evidence 
of  having  read  all  the  books  on  this  list  within  three 
years  from  the  time  of  joining  circle,  there  will  be 
awarded  a  certificate  bearing  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  and  signed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  In  States  where  the  State 
Department  of  Education  co-operates  with  the 
bureau  this  certificate  may  bear  the  signature  of  the 
chief  school  officer  of  the  State  also  All  young  men 
and  women  who  wish  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  literature  are  invited  to  Join 
this  circle. 

Charles  Alphonso  Smith,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  Profes- 
sor of  English  in  the  University  of  Virginia;  Charles 
Forster  Smith,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin;  Richard  Burton,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  In  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
William  Lyon  Phelps,  Professor  of  English  Literature 
In  Yale  University,  will  assist  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion In  directing  this  course  of  reading. 

In  writing  about  this  course  refer  to  it  as  "United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  Home  Education  Di- 
vision, Reading  Course  No.  II  ,  or.  Great  Literature — 
Ancient,  Mediseval,  and  Modern  " 

Readers  may  take  one  or  more  courses.  They  are 
required  to  read  Course  I.  twice  during  the  three 
years  succeeding  enrolment.  Any  other  courses  are 
to  be  read  but  once.  No  reading  done  previous  to 
the  date  of  enrolment  will  be  considered  adequate. 

Let  the  bureau  know  when  each  book  Is  begun  and 
when  It  Is  completed.  Send  a  brief  statement  of 
what  the  book  means  to  you  when  you  have  finished 
reading  it. 

Evidence  Required — When  you  have  completed  a 
course  and  notify  the  bureau  it  will  choose  a  book 
which  you  have  read  and  ask  you  to  write  about  it. 

Books  may  be  purchased  of  publishers  or  bor- 
rowed from  libraries  or  elsewhere.  The  Bureau  of 
Education  does  not  furnish  or  lend  them  for  this 
purpose. 

If  the  editions  named  are  not  available  any  editions 
may  be  used.  Any  edition  of  the  Bible  may  be  used, 
but  the  advantage  to  be  gained  from  "Moulton's 
Modern  Readers'  Bible"  will  more  than  pay  for  the 
additional  cost. 

"The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Famous  Names  In 
Fiction,  Allusions,  References,  Etc.,"  by  E.  Cobham 
Brewer,  published  by  Llppincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  will  be  helpful  In  reading. 


State  Floxoers. 
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THE    HALL    OF    FAME. 

March  5,  1900,  the  Council  ol  New  York  University  accepted  a  gift  of  $100,000,  afterward  Increased 
to' $250,000,  from  a  donor,  whose  name  was  withheld,  for  the  erection  and  completion  on  University  Heights, 
New  York  City,  of  a  building  to  be  called  "The  Hall  ol  Fame  for  Great  Americans."  A  structure  was  built 
in  the  form  of  a  terrace  with  superimposed  colonnade  connecting  the  University  Hall  of  Philosophy  with 
the  Hall  of  Languages.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a  museum  200  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  consisting  of  a  cor- 
ridor and  six  halls  to  contain  mementoes  of  the  names  that  are  inscribed  above.  The  colonnade  over  this 
is  600  feet  long  with  provision  lor  150  panels,  each  about  2  feet  by  6  feet,  each  to  bear  the  na  _e  of  a  famous 
American. 

Only  persons  who  shall  have  been  dead  ten  or  more  years  are  eligible  to  be  chosen.  Fifteen  classes  ol 
citizens  were  recommended  for  consideration,  to  wit:  Authors  and  editors,  business  men,  educators,  Inventors, 
missionaries  and  explorers,  philanthropists  and  reformers,  preachers  and  theologians,  scientists,  engineers 
and  architects,  lawyers  and  judges,  musicians,  painters  and  sculptors,  physicians  and  surgeons,  rulers  and 
statesmen,  soldiers  and  sailors,  distinguished  men  and  women  outside  the  above  classes.  Fifty  names  were 
to  be  Inscribed  on  the  tablets  at  the  beginning,  and  five  additional  names  ever;'  fifth  year  thereafter,  until 
the  year  2000,  when  the  150  inscriptions  will  be  completed.  In  case  of  failure  to  fill  all  the  panels  allotted, 
the  vacancies  are  to  be  filled  In  a  following  year. 

In  February,  1904,  the  plan  was  announced  of  a  Hall  of  Fame  for  Women  near  the  former,  with  places 
for  50  tablets.      Its  foundation  has  been  begun. 

The  rules  prescribed  that  the  council  should  invite  nominations  from  the  public.  Every  nomination 
seconded  by  a  member  of  the  University  Senate  should  be  submitted  to  an  electorate  of  one  hundred  emi- 
nent citizens  selected  by  the  council.  Chancellor  Emeritus  MacCracken  presides  In  the  Senate  when  the 
Hall  of  Fame  is  considered.     Address  University  Heights,  New  York  City. 

In  October,  1900,  the  University  Senate  received  the  ballots  ol  the  electors.  Of  the  one  hundred  Judges 
selected  ninety-seven  voted.  The  number  of  names  which  had  been  submitted  to  them  was  252.  Of  these 
each  judge  returned  a  vote  for  fifty.  The  rule  required  that  no  candidate  receiving  less  than  fifty-one  votes 
could  be  accepted.  The  returns  showed  that  but  twenty-nine  candidates  received  the  required  number 
and  were  chosen.  These  were  as  follows:  George  Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Daniel  Webster,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  John  Marshall,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  Robert  Fulton,  Washington  Irving,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  David  G.  Far- 
ragut,  Henry  Clay,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  George  Peabody,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Peter  Cooper,  Eli  Whitney, 
John  J.  Audubon,  Horace  Manii,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  James  Kent,  Joseph  Story,  John  Adams,  William 
E.  Channlng,  Gilbert  Stuart  and  Asa  Gray. 

In  October,  1905,  under  the  rules  named  above,  the  Senate  received  the  ballots  ol  95  electors  out  of 
101  appointed,  of  whom  only  85  undertook  to  consider  the  names  of  women.  A  majority  of  51  was  demanded, 
but  In  the  case  of  the  names  of  women,  a  majority  of  only  47.  The  following  persons  were  found  to  be  duly 
chosen:  John  Quincy  Adams,  59:  James  Russell  Lowell,  58:  William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  58;  James  Madl» 
son,  56:  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  53:  Mary  Lyon,  58:  Emma  Willard,  50.  and  Maria  Mitchell,  48. 

The  hall  was  dedicated  May  30,  1901,  when  twenty-five  or  moreNational  associations  each  unveiled 
one  of  the  bronze  tablets  In  the  colonnade,  and  on  May  30,  1907,  eleven  new  tablets  were  unveiled,  orations 
being  given  by  the  Governors  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 

In  October,  1910,  the  next  ballot  was  taken,  the  number  cast  being  97  and  the  number  required  lor  a 
choice  being  51.  The  following  persons  had  the  requisite  number  of  votes:  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  74; 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  69;  F^gar  Allan  Poe,  69;  James  Fenlmore  Cooper,  62;  Phillips  Brooks,  60;  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  59:  Frances  E.  Willard,  56;  Andrew  Jackson,  53;  George  Bancroft,  63;  John  Lothrop  Mot- 
ley, 51.     There  were  211  nominees. 

The  fourth  quinquennial  election  in  1915  secured  the  ballots  of  ninety-seven  electors,  three  electors 
having  died  within  the  year,  nine  names  were  admitted,  viz.,  Alexander  Hamilton,  70  votes:  Mark  Hop- 
kins, 69;  Francis  Parkman,  68:  Ellas  Howe,  61;  Joseph  Henry,  56;  Rufiis  Choate,  52;  Daniel  Boone,  52; 
with  one  woman,  Charlotte  Cushman,  53.  Of  these  Hamilton  and  Agasslz  had  been  elected  in  1905  to  the 
separate  hall  proposed  for  famous  foreign-born  Americans.  When  the  Constitution  was  amended  in  1914, 
to  do  away  with  the  line  of  discrimination  between  native-born  and  foreign-born,  it  was  required  that  the 
four  foreign-born,  already  chosen,  be  re-elected  in  competition  with  the  native-born  put  In  nomination. 
The  two  above  named  were  approved,  while  John  Paul  Jones  and  Roger  Williams  lacked  a  majority,  but 
remain  in  nomination  for  the  year  1920.  The  total  names  admitted  in  the  four  quinquennial  elections 
Is  50  men  and  6  women.  The  hall  has  recently  received  S27,000  toward  its  completion  and  810,000  to- 
ward its  endowment. 


NATIONAL    FEDERATION    OF    COMMONS    CLUBS. 

This  organization  Is  composed  of  non-fraternity  men.  It  was  founded  In  Wesleyan  University  In  1906, 
has  11  active  chapters,  9  houses,  and  500  members.  Secretary — Seth  Wakeman,  Hobart  College,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 


STATE    FLOWERS. 

The  following  are  "State  Flowers,"  as  adopted  in  most  instances  by  the  vote  of  the  public  school 
scholars  of  the  respective  States: 


Alabama Golden  Rod 

Arkansas Apple  Blossom 

California  Golden  Poppy 

Colorado Columbine 

Connecticut Mountain  Laurel 

Florida        Orange  Blossoms 

Georgia tCherokee  Rose 

Idaho Syrlnga 

Illinois The  Native  Violet 

Indiana Carnation 

Iowa Golden  Rod 

Kansas Sunflower 

Louisiana Magnolia 

Maine tPine  Cone 

Maryland Black  Eyed  Susan 

Minnesota Moccasin 

Mississippi Magnolia 

Missouri Golden  Rod 

Montana *Bitter  Root 


Nebraska Golden  Rod 

New  Mexico Cactus 

New  York Rose 

North  Dakota Wild  Rose 

Ohio »Scarlet  Carnation 

Oklahoma Mistletoe 

Oregon Oregon  Grape 

Rhode  Island Violet 

South  Dakota.       Anemone  Patens  or  Pasque  Flower 

Tennessee Daisy 

Texas. ...  ...  Blue  Bonnet 

Utah Sego  Lily 

Vermont...         Red  Clover 

Washington Rhododendron 

West  Virginia Rhododendron 

Wisconsin Violet 

Wyoming ' Gentian 

Hawaii Lehua 


In  other  States  the  scholars  or  State 
Legislature,  not  by  public  school  scholars. 


Legislatures  have  not  yet  taken  action, 
t  Not  adopted  but  generally  accepted. 


*  Adopted  by  State 
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American  Learned  Societies, 


AMERICAN    LEARNED    SOCIETIES. 


Actuarial  Society  of  America — President —  \ 
James  M.  Craig.  New  York.  Vice-Presidents— V^m- 
1am  A.  Hutcheson,  Henry  Molr.  Secretary — Robert 
Henderson,  346  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Treas- 
urer—T>a.v\(i  G.  Alsop,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Editor  of 
the  Transactions,  Wendell  M.  Strong,  New  York. 
The  Actuarial  Society  of  America  was  organized  In 
1889  for  the  purpose  of  proracting  actuarial  science. 
Applicants  whose  nominations  are  approved  by  the 
council  are  admitted  to  membership  on  passing  the 
requisite  examinations.  There  are  two  classes  of 
members:  Fellows,  now  numbering  140,  and  asso- 
ciates, 12.3  Besides  Including  the  actuaries  of  life  in- 
surance companies  and  consulting  uctuarles  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  the  membership  embraces 
leading  actuaries  In  Europe  and  Australasia. 

Aeronautical  Engineers'  Society,  A.  S.  of  A. — 
Founded  1914.  This  society  has  for  its  principal  ob^ 
jects  the  promotion  of  the  science  of  aeronautics  and 
the  various  branches  of  engineering  kindred  tc  It;  to 
create  and  promote  an  Intercourse  between  persons 
Interested,  and  to  create  a  body  which,  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  its  membership  and  achievement,  will 
be  entitled  to  represent  the  Interests  of  aeronautical 
engineering  before  proper  iiodles  in  this  country.  A 
further  purpose  Is  to  review  technical  and  sclentlflc 
papers  relating  to  aeronautical  engineering. 

Persons  eligible  for  membership  include  graduates 
of  engineering  schools  In  good  standing;  persons  who 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year  have  been  In 
charge  of  responsible  work  of  an  engineering  nature; 
persons  who  have  shown  high  proficiency  In  flying; 
persons  who  have  rendered  signal  service  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  science  or  art  of  aviation. 

There  is  no  Initiation  fee.  The  yearly  d\ies  are  S25. 
Chairman— Charles  Wesley  Howell.  Secretary  and 
Treasvrer — Lewis  R.  Compton.  Headquarters,  29 
West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Aeronautical  Society  of  America — Founded 
1908  The  objects  of  this  society  are  to  advance  the 
science  of  aerial  navigation  by  assisting  its  mem- 
bers to  carry  out  experiments;  to  provide  facilities 
for  testing  aeronautical  devices;  to  bring  tonether,  as 
far  as  possible,  those  Interested  In  the  aeronautical 
art,  and  to  carry  out  public  demonstrations  of  com- 
pleted aircraft  so  as  to  keep  the  general  public  in- 
formed of  the  progress  and  advancement  from  year 
to  year  The  society  maintains  flying  grounds  at 
Oakwood  Heights.  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  the  use  of  ^ 
which  Is  lurnLshed  free  to  its  members,  and  hangars 
are  provided  at  a  nominal  rent.  To  the  society 
proper  there  are  no  initiation  fees:  the  yearly  dues 
are  SIO.  This  entitles  the  members  to  all  privileges. 
Including  eligibility  to  membership  in  the  Aeronau- 
tical Engineers'  Society.  President — Thomas  R. 
MacMechen.  First  Vice- President — Fred.  W  Barker. 
Treasurer— iJiifis  R.  Compton.  Secretary — Edward 
Durant.  Headquarters,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street, 
New  York  City. 

American  Academy  of  Medicine — President — 
Woods  Hutchinson,  M.  D.,  New  York  City.  Secre- 
tary— Thomas  Wray  Grayson,  M.  D.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Treasurer — Charles  Mclntire,  M.  D.,  Easton, 
Pa.  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Sociologic  Medicine — 
Thomas  Wray  Grayson,  M.  D.  Object — To  main- 
tain a  proper  educational  standard  for  the  medical 
profession  and  to  investigate  the  vai  ious  problems  of 
"medical  sociology  "  Initiation  fee,  S5;  dues,  S3  per 
annum.  Present  membership,  543.  Organized  1876. 
Incorporated  1913 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science—President — L.  S.  Rowe,  Ph.  D.,  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Secretary — .1.  P.  Lichtenberger, 
Ph.  D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Editor  of  the 
Annals,  Clyde  Lyndon  King,  Ph.  D.,  University  of 
Pennsvlvanla.  Clerk — N.  J.  Smlth-Fl.sher,  West 
Philadelphia  P.-O.,  Philadelphia.  Founded  in  1889 
to  promote  the  political  and  social  sciences.  Member- 
bership,  6.500,  distributed  among  every  State  and  35 
foreign  countries.  Annual  fee,  S5;  fee  for  life  mem- 
bership, SlOO    Annual  meeting  held  in  April 

American  Antiquarian  Society — President — 
Waldo  Lincoln,  Worcester,  Mass.  Corresvondino 
Secretaries — Foreign,  Franklin  B.  Dexter,  New 
Haven,  Ct.;  Domestic,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Lin- 
coln, Mass.  Recording  Secretary — Charles  L.  Nichols, 
M  D.,  Worcester,  Mass.  Librarian — Clarence  S. 
Brlgham.  A  nnual  meeting  Is  held  at  Worcester,  M  ass. . 
the  third  Wednesday  In  October.     Organized  1812. 


Domestic  membership  restricted  to  175.  Admission 
fee  of  United  States  members,  $5;  annual  dues  of 
New  England  members,  $5. 

Ainerlcan  Asiatic  Association — President — Wll- 
lard  Straight.  Vice-President — Lowell  Lincoln.  Sec- 
retary—JoTan  Foord,  P.-O.  Box  1500,  New  York.  The 
purposes  of  the  society  are  to  foster  and  safeguard 
the  trade  and  commercial  Interests  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  others  associated  therewith  in 
China,  Japan,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  and  else- 
where in  Asia  and  Oceania.  Membership,  300. 
Organized  1898.  Annual  dues,  $10.  Auxiliary  socie- 
ties at  Shanghai,  Yokohama  and  Kobe. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science — President — William  Wallace  Campbell, 
Lick  Observatory,  Mount  Hamilton,  Cal'.  Perma- 
nent Secretary — L.  O.  Howard,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.  Assistant  Secretary — F.  S. 
Hazard,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Treasurer — R  S  Woodward,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
association  was  organized  in  1848  and  chartered  in 
1874,  t)€lng  a  continuation  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Geologists  and  Naturalists,  organized  In  1840. 
The  membership  is  8,100.  Admission  fee,  S5;  annual 
dues,  S3.   Life  membership,  $55. 

American  Association  of  Anatomists — Presi- 
dent— Prof.  G.  Carl  Huber,  University  of  Michigan. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Secretary-Treasurer — Prof.  Chas. 
R.  Stockard,  Cornell  University  Medical  School, 
New  York  City  Has  300  members.  Annual  dues,  $7. 
American  Association  of  Obstetricians  and 
Gynecologists— fresWen^ — Dr.  Hugo  O.  Pantzer, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Secretary — Dr.  Ernst  Gu.stav 
Zinke,  4  West  Seventh  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Annual  meeting  at  Indianapolis,  Ind  ,  September 
26-28,   1916. 

American  Association  of  Orificlal  Surgeons — 
President — W.  A.  Guild,  M.  D.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Secretary — A.  E.  Kenwood.  M.  D.,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
Treasurer — B.  J.  Wlsner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Next  meet- 
ing, Chicago,  111.,  September,  1916. 

American  Association  of  Pathologists  and 
Bacteriologists  —  President  —  John  T.  Anderson, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Vice-President — W.  H.  Park, 
New  York  City.  Secretary— Dr.  H.  C.  Ernst,  240 
Longwood  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  Treasurer — Dr. 
Frank  B.  Mallory,  Boston,  Mass. 

American  Association  of  Public  Accountants 
— Membership  consists  of  all  accounting  societies  or- 
ganized In  the  various  States  and  some  individual 
members  at  large.  President— J.  Porter  Joplin,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Secretary — A.  P.  Richardson,  55  Liberty 
Street,  New  York  City.  Treasurer — Carl  H.  Nau, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teach- 
ing of  Speech  to  the  Deaf — President — Miss  Caro- 
line A.  Yale.  General  Secretary — Harris  Taylor. 
Founded  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell  Headquarters, 
Washington,  D.  C.      (Report  of  1914.) 

American  Astronomical  Society — President — 
Edward  C.  Pickering,  Cambrlnge.  Mass.  Secretary — 
PHiilp  Fox,  Evanston.  III.  Organized  1899.  Member- 
ship, 300. 

American  Bar  Association — President — Elihu 
Root,  New  York  City.  Secretary — George  Whltelock, 
Baltimore,  Md.  Treasurer — Frederick  E.  Wadhams, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  Each  State  and  Territory  is  repre- 
sented by  one  Vice-President  and  one  member  of  the 
General  Council.  Membership,  about  10.000.  This 
association  of  lawyers  of  the  United  States  was  or- 
ganized in  1878. 

American  Cancer  Research  Society — President 
— L.  D.  Rogers,  M.  D.,  Chicago,  111.  Secretary — W. 
A.  Guild,  M.  D.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Treasurer — E. 
Mather,  M.  D.,  Detroit.  Mich.  Headquarters,  1430 
Wells  Street,  Chicago,  111.    {Report  of  1913.) 

American  Chemical  Society — President — Chas. 
II.  Herty,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  SecreJary— Charles  L. 
Parsons,  Box  505,  Washington,  D  C  The  society 
was  organized  in  1876  for  "the  idvancement  of  chem- 
istry and  the  promotion  of  chemical  research."  An- 
nual dues,  810.  Total  membership.  7,300. 

Ainerlcan  Cllmatologlcal  and  Clinical  Asso- 
ciation— President — James  Alexander  Miller,  M.  D., 
New  York.  Secretary-Guy  Hinsdale.  M.  D.,  Hot 
Springs,  Va  Organized  1884.  Next  annual  meeting, 
Washington,  D.  C.  May  9-11,  191«. 

American  Dermatologlcal  As.soclatlon — Presi- 
dtnt — Slgmuud  Polltzer,  51  East  Sixtieth  Street,  New 
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York  City.  Secretary — Oliver  S.  Oiinsby,  25  East 
Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

American  Dialect  Society — President — W.  E. 
Mead,  Wesleyan  University,  Mlddletown,  Ct.  Sec- 
retary — Dr.  Percy  W.  Long,  Harvard  University. 
Treasurer — Prof.  George  D.  Chase,  University  of 
Maine,  Orono,  Me.  Organized  In  1889  for  "the  In- 
vestigation of  the  spoken  English  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  incidentally  of  other  non- 
aborlglnal  dialects  In  the  same  countries."  Publishes 
Dialect  Notes  semi-annually.  Annual  fee,  SI.  Mem- 
bership, about  325. 

American  Economic  Association — President — 
Prof.  Walter  F.  WIUcox,  Cornell  University.  Secre- 
tary^AWyn  A.  Young,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.  Organized  1885.  Has  2,500  members;  annual 
dues,  $5:  life  membership,  SIOO.  The  objects  of  the 
association  are  the  encouragement  of  economic 
studies  and  the  publication  of  papers  thereon. 

American  Electro-Therapeutic  Association — 
President — Dr.  Jefferson  D.  Gibson,  Denver,  Col. 
Secretary — Dr.  Byron  Sprague  Price,  65  Central  Park 
West,  New  York  City.  Treasurer — Dr.  Emil  Heuel, 
151  West  Eighty-seventh  Street,  New  York  City 
Organized  1890.     Membership,  225. 

American  Entomological  Society — President — 
Philip  P.  Calvert.  Secretary— aemy  Skinner,  M.  D., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Organized  1859.  Object:  The 
study  of  entomology.     Membership,  140. 

American  Fisheries  Society — President — Prof. 
Jacob  E.  Relghard,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  Vice-President — Dr.  George  W.  Field, 
Sharon,  Mass.  Recording  Secretary — Prof.  Raymond 
C.  Osburn,  Connecticut  College,  New  Loudon,  Ct. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Dr.  Chas.  H.  Townsend, 
The  Aquarium,  New  York  City.  Treasurer — W.  C. 
Wlllard,  Westerly,  R.  I.  Organized  December,  1870. 
Annual  dues,  $2.  Membership,  700.  Next  meeting. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  October  16-19,  1916. 

American  Folklore  Society — President — Dr.  P. 

E.  Goddard,  New  York.  Permanent  Secretary — 
Dr.  C.  Peabody,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Organized  in  1888  for  "study  of  folklore  in 
general,  and  in  particular  the  collection  and  publica- 
tion of  folklore  of  North  America."  Membership 
lee,  including  a  copy  of  The  Journal  of  American 
Folklore  (quarterly),  S3  per  armum. 

American  Forestry  Association — President — • 
Dr.  Henry  S.  Drinker,  South  Bethlehem.  Pa.  Secre- 
tary—P.  S.  Rldsdale,  1410  H  Street  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.     Organized  1882      Membership,  9,000. 

American  Geographical  Society—  President — A. 
M.  Huntington.  Vice-Presidents — Walter  B.  James, 
John  Greenough,  Anton  A.  Raven.  Corresponding 
Secretaries — Foreign,  William  Llbbey;  Domestic, 
Archibald  D.  Russell.    Recording  Secretary — Hamilton 

F.  Kean.  Offices  of  the  society,  Broadway  and  156th 
Street,  New  York  City.  The  objects  of  the  society 
are  to  investigate  and  disseminate  new  geographical 
information;  to  establish  in  the  chief  city  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, *  *  *  a  place  where  the  means  shall  be 
afforded  of  obtaining  accurate  information  for  public 
use  of  every  part  of  the  globe.  Organized  in  1852; 
membership,  1,200.  Annual  dues,  SIO;  no  entrance 
lee. 

American  Gynaecological  Society — President — 
J.  Wesley  Bovie,  Washington,  D.  C.  Secretary — 
Le  Roy  Broun,  M.  D.,  148  West  Seventy-seventh 
Street,  New  York  City.    Organized  1876 

American  Historical  Association — President — 
H.  Morse  Stevens,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Cal.  Secretary — W.  G.  Leland,  A.  M.,  Carnegie  In- 
stitution, Washington,  D.  C.  Treasurer — Clarence 
W.  Bowen,  Ph.  D.  Association  founded  1884,  in- 
corporated by  Congress  1889.  Object — The  pro- 
motion of  historical  studies.  Annual  dues,  $3. 
Membership,  2.917. 

American  Institute  of  Architects— Offices  and 
library.  The  Octagon,  Washington,  D.  C.  President 
— R.  Cllp.ston  Sturgis,  Boston,  Mass.  Secretary — 
Burt  L.  Fenner,  New  York  City.  Treasurer — John 
Lawrence  Mauran,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  institute  has 
40  chapters,  310  fellows,  790  members,  36  correspond- 
ing and  89  honorary  members.  Initiation  fee  Is  ?30; 
yearly  dues,  fellows,  $25;  members,  $20.  Organized 
1857. 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers- 
President — John  J.  Carty,  New  York  City.  Secretary 
— F.  L.  Hutchinson,  at  the  executive  offices,  library, 
and  reading-room,  33  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New 
York  City.    Annual  duea,  associates,  $10;  members. 


S15;  fellows,  $20;  entrance  fee,  85,  $15.  and  $20  re- 
spectively. Monthly  meetings  in  New  York  from 
October  to  May,  and  in  various  cities  througliout  the 
country.  Organized  1884.  Prints  its  Proceedings 
monthly,  and  Transactions  annually  Membership. 
October  1,  1915,  8,027. 

American  Instltuteof  Homoeopathy — President 
— Henry  C.  Aldrlch,  M.  D.,  401  Donaldson  Building, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Secretary — Sarah  M.  Hobson, 
M.  D.,  917  Marshall  Field  Building.  Chicago,  111. 
Organized  in  1844.  and  is  the  oldest  national  medical 
organization  in  the  United  States.  Has  3,300  mem- 
bers, representing  every  State  in  the  Uniou,  besides 
Canada. 

American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers — 
President — William  L.  Saunders,  New  York  City. 
Secretary — Bradley  Stoughton,  29  West  Thirty-ninth 
Street,  New  York  City.  Treasurer — Geo.  C.  Stone, 
New  York.  Membership,  October  1,  1915,  5,249. 
Organized  1871;  incorporated  1905.  Atmual  dues. 
$10. 

American-Irish  Historical  Society,  The — 
Founded  1897.  President — Joseph  I.  C.  Clarke.  New 
York.  Vice-President — Richard  C.  O'Connor.  San 
Francisco.  Cal.  Secretary — Edward  H.  Daly,  52  Wall 
Street,  New  York  City.  Treasurer — John  J.  Lenehan, 
New  York.     Membership,  1,200. 

American  Jewish  Historical  Society — Founded 
1892.  President — Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Treasurer — N.  Taylor  Phillips,  New  York  City. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Albert  M.  Frledenberg, 
38  Park  Row.  New  Yr>rk  City.  Recording  Secretary — 
Samuel  Oppeuheim,  New  York. 

American  Laryngologlcal  Association — Presi- 
dent— Dr.  G.  Hudson  Makuen,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Secretary — Harmon  Smith,  M.  D.,  44  West  Forty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York  City.  Organized  1878. 
Membership,  87. 

American  Laryngological,  Rhinologlcal  and 
Otologlcal  Society — President — Dr.  S.  MacCuen 
Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Secretary — Thomas  J. 
Harris.  M.  D  104  East  Fortieth  Street,  New  York 
City. 

American  Library  Association — Organized  1876. 
Object — To  promote  the  welfare  of  libraries  in  Ameri- 
ca. President — Mary  W.  Plummer.  New  York  PMbllc 
Library,  New  York  City.  Secretary — George  B. 
Utley,  78  East  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Membership,  3,000. 

American  Mathematical  Society — President — 
E.  W.  Brown.  Secretary — F.  N.  Cole.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City.  Treasurer — J.  H.  Tanner. 
Librarian — D.  E.  Smith.  Meetings  held  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  other  cities.  Society  was  reorganized 
July,  1894,  Object — To  encourage  and  maintain  an 
active  Interest  in  and  to  promote  the  advancement  of 
mathematical  science.  Admission  fee,  S5;  annual 
dues,  $5;  lite  membership,  $50.  Membership,  700. 
The  society  publishes  two  Journals,  the  Bulletin  and 
the  Transactions,  and  is  located  at  501  West  116th 
Street. 

American  Medical  Association — President — Dr. 
William  L.  Rodman.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Secretary — 
Dr.  Alex.  R.  Craig.  Editor  and  General  Manager — 
Dr.  George  H.  Simmons.  Office  of  the  association, 
535  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III.  Incor- 
porated 1897.  Next  annual  session  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  June  12-16,  1916.  Annual  fee,  $5.  Member- 
ship, 75,000;  fellowship,  42,000. 

American  Medlco-Psychologlcal  Association 
— President-  Edward  N.  Brush,  M.  D.,  Towson,  Md. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Henry  C.  Eyman,  M.  D., 
MasslUon,  Ohio. 

American    Medico-Pharmaceutical    League — 

President — Otto  Henry  Rhode,  M.  D.  Vice-PresiderU 
— Dr.  Enoch  Mather,  Detroit,  Mich.  Corresponding 
Secretary — Samuel  F.  Brothers,  M.  D.,  96  New  Jersey 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Treasurer — Eugenie  R. 
Ellscu,  M.  D.,  New  York.  Object — To  federate  the 
medical,  dental,  and  pharmaceutical  professions  of 
America,  with  a  view  to  fostering  all  that  appertains 
to  their  mutual  welfare,  in  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  to  the  public  at  large.  Membership,  4,000. 
American  Microscopical  Society — President — 
Prof.  Chas.  A.  Kofoid,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Cal.  Secretary — T.  W.  Galloway,  Belolt 
College,  Belolt,  Wis.  Treasurer — Prof.  T.  L.  Hankln- 
son,  Charleston,  III.  Custodian — Magnus  Pflaum, 
Meadvllle,  Pa.  Organized  1878.  Incorporated  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  1891.  Object — The  encourage- 
ment of  microscopical  research.     Initiation  fee,  |3; 
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annual  dues,  $2.    Membership,  350.    Research  funds, 
$3,500. 

American  Nature  Study  Society — Presldsnt — 
L.  H.  Bailey,  New  York.  Vice-Presidents — M.  A. 
Blgelow,  New  York;  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  Illinois;  B. 
M.  Davis,  Ohio;  S.  B.  McCready,  Ontario;  F.  L 
Holtz,  New  York.  SecretaTV-F.dUor — Elliot  R.  Down- 
ing, University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  Society  was 
organized  in  1908  to  promote  critical  and  construc- 
tive investigation  of  all  phases  of  scientific  nature 
study  In  schools  The  official  organ  is  the  Nature 
Study  Retdeu,. 

American  Neurological  Association — Presi- 
dent— Dr.  Lewellys  F.  Barker,  Baltimore,  Md.  Sec- 
retary— Alfred  Reginald  Allen,  M.  D.,  2013  Spruce 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Numismatic  Association — President 
— H.  O  Granberg,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  General  Secretary — 
Waldo  C.  Moore,  Lewlsburg,  Ohio.  Treasurer — 
Wynn  Hoerner,  Lewlsburg,  Ohio.  The  society  was 
founded  in  1891  for  the  promotion  of  numismatics 
Federal  charter  granted  by  special  act  of  Congress, 
1912.     Membership,  700. 

American  Numismatic  Society,  The — Audubon 
Park,  Broadway  and  156th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Governors — Edw.  D.  Adams,  H.  R.  Drowne,  Wm  B 
Osgood  Field,  Archer  M.  Huntington,  Edward  T. 
Newell.  Secretary — Bauman  L.  Belden.  Society 
founded  in  1858  for  the  promotion  of  numismatics, 
etc.,  in  the  United  States:  possesses  building,  coin 
and  medal  collection  and  library.  Total  meml>er- 
ship,  400. 

American  Oplithalmological  Society — Presi- 
dent— G.  E.  de  Schweinltz,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Secre- 
tary—W.  M.  Sweet.  1205  Spruce  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.     Membership,  196. 

American  Oriental  Society — President — A.  V. 
Williams  Jackson,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City.  Cerrespondlng  Secretary — Franklin  Edgerton, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Recording  Secretary — George  C.  O.  Haas,  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  Treasurer — All>ert  T. 
Clay,  New  Haven,  Ct.  Organized  September  7, 
1842,  for  the  cultivation  of  learning  In  the  Asiatic, 
African,  and  Polynesian  languages,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  works  relating  to  these  languages.  Publishes 
a  quarterly  journal  Annual  fee,  S5;  no  admission 
fee.      Membership,  304. 

American  Ornithologists'  Union — President — 
Dr.  Albert  K.  Fisher.  Secretary — John  H.  Sage,  Port- 
land, Ct  Organized  1883.  Object — The  advance- 
ment of  its  members  in  ornitholosilcal  science,  the 
publication  of  a  journal  of  ornithology  and  other 
works  relating  to  that  science,  etc.  Annual  dues, 
fellows,  S5;  members,  S4;  associates,  S3.  Member- 
ship, 1,206 

American  Orthopedic  Association — President — 
Chas.  F  Painter,  Boston,  Mass.  Secretary — H.  W. 
Orr,  Lincoln,  Neb 

American  Osteopathic  Association — President 
— Dr.  O.  J.  Snvder,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Secretary — I>r. 
H.  L.  Chiles.  Founded  1897.  Annual  fee,  $5  Mem- 
bership, 3,200 

American  Otologlcal  Society — President — Dr 
Charles  W.  Richardson,  1317  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Secretary — Dr.  John  B.  Rae,  247 
West  Seventieth  Street,  New  York 

American  Pediatric  Society — President — Row- 
land G.  Freeman,  M  D.,  New  York  City.  Secretary — 
Samuel  S.  Adams.  M.  D.,  1801  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D  C.  Next  annual  meeting  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  May  8-10,  1916 

American  Pharmaceutical  Association — Or- 
ganized 1851.  President — Wm.  C.  Alpers,  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  Secretary — William  B.  Day,  Chicago,  III. 
Treasurer — Henry  M    Whelpley,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

American  Philatelic  Society — Organized  1886. 
President — C.  A.  Howes,  Boston,  Mass.  Secretary — 
Wm.  E.  Ault,  728  East  Court  Avenue,  Jeffersonville, 
Ind.    Next  convention,  Boston,  Mass.,  August,  1916. 

American  Philological  Association — President 
— ^Prof.  Edward  P.  Morris,  Yale  University.  Vice- 
Presidents — PtoI.  Carl  D.  Buck,  University  of  Chl- 
caeo,  and  Prof.  Kirby  F.  Smith,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. Secretary  and  Treasurer — Prof.  Frank  G. 
Moore,  cf  Columbia  University,  New  York.  Initia- 
tion fee,  S5;  annual  dues,  $3.  Total  membership,  707. 
The  association  was  organized  in  1869.  Its  object  is 
"the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  philological 
knowledge." 

American  Philosophical  Association — Founded 


1900.  Secretary — Prof.  E.  G.  Spatilding,  Princeton* 
N.  J. 

American  Philosophical  Soclety^President — 
William  W.  Keen.  Secretaries — I.  Minis  Hays,  Arthur 
W.  Goodspeed,  Amos  P.  Brown,  and  H.  F.  Keller. 
Office  of  society,  104  South  Fifth  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa  Object — For  promoting  useful  iuiowledge. 
Founded  In  1727. 

American  Physical  Society — President — Ernest 
Merritt,  Cornell  University.  Secretary — A.  D.  Cole, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Member- 
ship, 675. 

American  Proctologic  Society — President — T. 
Chittenden  Hill,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Mass.  Secretary- 
Treasurer — Alfred  J.  Zobei,  M.  D.,  518  Shreve  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  Cai 

American  Psychological  Association — Presi- 
dent— John  B.  Watson,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Md.  Secretary  and  Treasurer — R.  M.  Og- 
den.  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan.  Organ- 
ized In  1892  for  "the  advancement  of  psychology  as 
a  science  "    Membership,  295.    Annual  dues,  $1. 

American  Public  Health  Association — Presi- 
dent— Dr.  John  F.  Anderson,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Secretary — Prof.  Selskar  M.  Gunn,  755  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

American  Roentgen  Ray  Society — President — 
Dr.  A  W.  Crane,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Secretary — Dr. 
W.  F.  Manges,  264  South  Sixteenth  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

American  Social  Science  Association — The 
association  was  founded  In  1865.  Incorporated  by 
act  of  Congress,  1899.  President — John  H.  Flnley. 
Secretary — Wm.  C.  Le  Gendre,  59  Wall  Street,  New 
York.    Membership,  about  1.000     Annual  fee,  S5. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers — Presi- 
dent— Charles  D.  Marx.  Secretary — Charles  Warren 
Hunt.  Treasurer — Lincoln  Bush.  Regular  meetings 
first  and  third  Wednesdays  of  each  month  (except 
July  and  August)  at  8.30  p.  m.  at  the  society's  house, 
220  West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York  City.  Has 
8,000  members.    Instituted  in  1852 

American  Society  of  Curio  Collectors — Sec- 
retary— Mrs.  Corlnne  Woolverton,  Osage,  Iowa.  A 
National  society  for  naturalists,  geologists,  miner- 
alogists, archseologlsts,  numismatists,  and  anti- 
quarians.   Membership,  440.     (Report  of  1914  ) 

,\merlcan  Society  of  Landscape  Architects  — 
President — James  Sturgis  Pray,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Vice-President — Harold  A.  Capam,  New  York  City. 
Secretary — Ailing  S.  DeForest,  222  Sibley  Block, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Treasurer — Henry  V.  Hubbard, 
Boston,  Mass. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers — 
President — John  Brashear,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Secre- 
tary— Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street, 
New  York  City.  Society  house,  29  West  Thirty-ninth 
Street,  New  York  City  Total  membership,  all  grades, 
6.500.  Two  annual  meetings,  in  Spring  and  Autumn, 
the  latter  in  New  York  City  in  December;  monthly 
meetings.  October  to  May,  in  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati,  Milwaukee,  St  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Los  Angeles,  New  Haven,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco.  Initiation  fee,  mem- 
bers, associate  members,  and  ass50ciate8,  S25;  juniors, 
S15.  Annual  dues,  members  and  associate  members, 
.S15;  juniors,  .SIO.  The  society  was  chartered  in  1881. 
Membership  is  not  limited  in  number 

American  Society  of  Naturalists — President — 
Frank  R.  Lillle,  University  of  Chicago.  Secretary — 
Bradley  M  Davis,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Treasurer — J.  Arthur  Harris,  Cold 
Spring  Harbor.  N.  Y.  Organized  1883.  Annual 
dues  SI.     Membership,  350. 

American  Society  for  Psychical  Research — 
Secretary-Treasurer — Jas.  H.  Hysiop,  LL.  D.,  133 
E^ast  Thirty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City.  Associates' 
dues,  85;  members,  SIO:  fellows,  S25.  Publications: 
Montlily  Journal  and  annual  Proceedings.  Head- 
quarters, 133  Fast  Thirty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City. 

American  Sociological  Society — President — E. 
A.  Rcss,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — Scott  E.  W.  Bedford,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Organized  1905  to  encourage  the 
s"ientific  study  of  society.  Membership,  750. 
Holds  annual  meetings.  Publishes  annual  Proceed- 
ings and  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology.  Annual 
dues,  S3.     (Report  of  1914.) 

American  Statistical  Association — President — 
E.  Dana  Durand,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Vice-Presi- 
dents— Chas.  P.  Nelll.  Charles  S.  Gettemy,  Joseph 
A.  Hill,  Edward  B.  Phelps,  Charles  H.  Verrlll.    Sec- 
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Tetarv — C.  W.  Doten,  491  Boylston  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  Treas-urer — S.  B.  Permaln.  Membership,  665. 
Annual  dues,  $2.     Association  organized  1839. 

American  Surgical  Association — President — 
Robert  G.  Le  Conte.  Ptiiladelphla,  Pa.  Secretary — 
Jolin  H.  Gibbon,  1608  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.     Number  of  members,  159. 

American  Ttierapeutic  Society — President — Dr. 
Robert  T.  Morris,  New  Yorit  City.  Secretary — Lewis 
H.  Taylor,  Washington,  D.  C.  Treasurer — A.  Ernest 
Gallant,  TJtica,  N.  Y.  Meeting  to  be  held  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  June  12,  1916.     Organized  May  1,  1900. 

American  Urological  Association — President — 
Dr.  Edward  L.  Keyes,  Jr.,  New  YotV.  City.  Secre- 
tary— Dr.  Henry  L.  Sanford,  1021  Prospect  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Archaeological  Institute  of  America — Presi- 
dent— F.  W.  Shipley,  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Secretary — Mitchell  Carroll,  The  Octagon, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Organized  1879.  Has  3,200 
members.     No  entrance  fee.    Annual  dues,  $10. 

Arctic  Club  of  America — President — Gen.  A.  W. 
Greely,  U.  S.  A.  (retired).    Secretary — Felix  Rlesen- 
berg,    345    Amsterdam    Avenue,    New    York    City 
Organized  1894.    Membership,  150.    (Report  of  1913.) 

Association  of  American  Physicians — President 
— Henry  Sewall,  Denver,  Col.  Secretary — Geo.  M. 
Kober,  M.  D  ,  1819  Q  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D. 
C.  Organized  1886.  Membership  limited  to  160 
active  and  25  associate  memt>ers. 

Astrological  Society,  The — Incorporated  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  1912.  President — Dr.  Altan  Z.  Steven- 
son. Secretary — David  Ferro.  Treasurer — J.  H. 
Wilson.  Headquarters,  1629  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  Yorl<  City. 

Botanical  Society  of  Kmeiica— President — Prof. 
J.  M.  Coulter,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Secretary — Prof.  H.  H.  Bartlett,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Has  352  members.  Founded 
1893.  Annual  dues,  $5.  Enlarged  by  federation  with 
the  Society  tor  Plant  Morphology  and  Physiology  and 
the  American  Mycological  Society,  1906.  Publishes 
the  American  Journal  of  Botany. 

Geological  Society  of  America — President — 
John  M.  Clarl<e,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Secretary — E.  O. 
Hovey,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
Yorli  City.  Treasurer — William  Bullock  Clark,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  Editor,  J.  Stanley-Brown.  Society 
founded  in  1888.  Has  380  fellows.  Entrance  fee, 
$10;  annual  dues,  SIO. 

Illuminating  Engineering  Society — President— 
Dr.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz.  Assistant  Secretary — 
Joseph  Langan.  Treasurer — L.  B.  Marks.  General 
offices,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Inventors'  Guild — Founded  1910.  The  object  of 
the  guild  Is  to  advance  the  application  of  the  useful 
arts  and  sciences,  to  further  the  Interests  and  secure 
full  acknowledgment  and  protection  loi  the  rights  of 
Inventors,  to  foster  scclal  relations  among  those  who 
have  made  notable  advances  in  the  application  of  the 
useful  arts  and  sciences.  President — Dr.  Edward 
Weston.  Waverly  Park,  N.  J.  First  Vice-President — 
F.  J.  Sprsgue,  165  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Sec- 
ond Vice-President — P.  C.  Hewitt,  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York  City.  Secretary — Thomas  Rob- 
Ins,  13  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Treasurer — 
Henry  L.  Doherty,  60  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

Medical  Association  of  the  Southwest — 
President — S.  S.  Glasscock,  M.  D.,  Kansas  Cltv,  Kan. 
Secretary — F.  H.  Clark,  M.  D.,  Ei  Reno,  Okla.  (Re- 
port of  1914.) 

Medico-Legal  Society — Meetings  held  monthly, 
on  the  third  Wednesday,  at  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York  City.  Medico-Legal  Journal  is  Its  offlcial  organ. 
There  are  Vloe-Presidents  for  each  of  the  States  and 
Territories  and  all  the  principal  foreign  countries 
Total  membership,  about  1,800.     (Report  of  1914.) 

National  Academy  of  Sciences — President — 
Wm.  H.  Welch,  Baltimore,  Md.  Vice-President — 
Chas.  D.  Waicott,  Washington,  D.  C.  Foreign  Secre- 
tary— George  E.  Hale,  Pasadena,  Cal.  Home  Secre- 
tary— Arthur  L.  Day,  Washington,  D.  C.  Treasurer — 
Whitman  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  academy. 
Incorporated  by  act  of  Congress  March  3,  1863, 
"shall,  whenever  called  upon  by  any  department  of  the 
Government,  investigate,  examine,  experiment,  and 
report  upon  any  subject  of  .science  or  art;  the  actual 
expense  *  •  *  to  be  paid  from  appropriations 
which  may  be  made  for  the  purpose."  The  academy 
holds  a  stated  session  each  year  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington on  the  third  Monday  in  April.  An  Autumn 
meeting  is  held  at  such  place  and  time  as  the  Council 


shall  determine.  There  are  at  present  142  members 
and  41  foreign  associates. 

National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  (105  East  Twenty- 
second  Street,  New  York  City)— PresiderU—DT. 
Theodore  B.  Sachs.  Vice-Presidents — Dr.  E.  R.  Bald- 
win and  Dr.  Christen  Quevii.  Hon.  Vice-Presidents — 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Sir  Wm.  Osier.  Executive  Secre- 
tary— Dr.  Charles  J.  Hatfield. 

National  Association  for  the  Study  of  Epi- 
lepsy— President — Dr.  David  F.  Weeks,  Sklilman, 
N.  Y.  Secretary — Arthur  L.  Shaw,  Sonyea,  N.  Y. 
Annual  dues,  S5. 

National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene — 
Pesident — Dr.  Lewellys  F.  Barker,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Vice-Presidents — Charles  W  Eliot,  (iambridge,  Mass., 
and  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  Baltimore,  Md.  Treas- 
urer— Otto  T.  Bannard,  New  York  City.  Secretary — 
Clifford  W.  Beers,  50  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
Objects  are  to  work  for  the  conservation  of  mental 
health;  to  help  raise  standards  in  the  treatment  of 
mental  diseases  and  mental  deilclency;  to  promote 
the  study  of  mental  diseases  and  to  disseminate  in- 
formation regarding  their  causes,  treatment  and 
prevention      Organized  1909. 

National  Geographic  Society — President — O. 
H.  Tlttman.  Vice-President — J.  E.  Plllsbury.  Secre- 
tary—O.  P.  Austin.  Director  and  Editor — Gilbert  H. 
Grosvenor.  Headquarters,  Washington.  D.  C.  Its 
purpose  is  "the  increase  and  diffusion  of  geographic 
knowledge "  It  publishes  a  monthly  magazine. 
Organized  1888.  Annual  dues  tor  members,  32. 
There  are  420,000  members. 

National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences — 
Founded  in  1912.  President — Hamilton  W.  Mable. 
Secretary — H.  Hoibrook  Curtis,  M.  D.,  118  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Treasurer— Heory  P. 
Davison,  New  York  City.    Membership,  950. 

New  York  Zoological  Society — President — Henry 
Fairfield  Osbom.  Chairman  Executive  Committee — 
Madison  Grant,  11  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 
Treasurer — Percy  R.  Pyne,  20  Exchange  Place. 
William  T.  Hornaday,  Director  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Park;  Charles  H.  Townsend,  Director  of 
the  Aquarium.  Annual  dues,  SlO;  life  membership, 
S200.  The  Zoological  Park  and  the  New  York 
Aquarium  are  under  the  sole  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  society. 

Society  for  Electrical  Development — President 
— Henry  L.  Doherty.  General  Manager — J.  M. 
Wakeman.  Secretary-Treasurer — James  Smleton,  Jr. 
Headquarters,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New 
York  City.  Organized  in  1912  to  carry  out.  In  a 
broad  way,  the  work  of  co-operative  electrical  de- 
velopment.    Membership,  1,241. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering 
Education — President — Henry  S.  Jacoby,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Secretary — F.  L.  Bishop, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Treasurer 
— W.  O.  Wiley,  432  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
1,450  members  from  149  engineering  colleges,  18 
manual  training  and  trades  schools;  400  members  are 
practitioners  and  are  not  teachers.  Founded  in  the 
Engineering  Education  Section  of  World's  Engineer- 
ing Congress,  1893,  Chicago.    Annual  tee,  S4. 

Society  of  American  Bacteriologists — Presi- 
deiU—T).  H.  Beraey,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Vice-Presi- 
dent— John  Welnziel,  Seattle,  Wash.  Secretary- 
Treasurer — A.  Parker  Hitchens,  Glenolden.  Pa. 

Society  of  Chemical  Industry  (New  York  Sec- 
tion)— Chairman — Wm.  M.  Grosvenor,  New  York 
City.  Local  .Secretary — Parker  C.  Mcllhlney,  50  East 
Forty-first  .Street,  New  York  City  Membership, 
977.  The  society  Is  international,  while  the  New 
York  and  New  England  branches  are  the  American 
representatives  The  officers  of  the  general  society 
are:  President — Chas.  C.  Carpenter.  Secretary — 
Charles  G.  Cresswell,  Broadway  Chambers,  West- 
min-ster,  London  S.  W.,  England 

Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine 
Engineers — President — Stevenson  Taylor  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer— Daniel  H.  Cox,  29  West  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York  City.  Object — The  promo- 
tion of  the  art  of  shipbuilding,  commercial  and  naval. 
Headquarters,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New 
York  City.  Membership  fee  for  members  and  as- 
sociates, $10;  annual  dues,  $10.  Juniors,  member- 
ship fee,  S5;  annual  dues,  S5.  Has  834  members, 
a.ssociates,  and  juniors. 

Southern  Medical  Association — President — Dr. 
Oscar  Dowllng,  Shreveport,  La.  Secretary — Dr. 
Seale  Harris,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
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AMERICAN    BOARD    OF    COMMISSIONERS    FOR    FOREIGN    MISSIONS. 

The  head  office  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  la  at  the  Congregational 
House,  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  There  are  three  district  oflBces:  (1)  at  the  United  Charities  Build- 
ing, Twenty-second  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  Rev.  E  L.  Smith,  D.  D.,  Secretary;  (2)  19 
S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  III.,  Rev.  A.  N.  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  District  Secretary;  (3)  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Henry  H.  Kelsey,  D.  D.,  DUtrict  Secretary.  Its  officers  are:  President — Edward  C.  Moore,  D.  D.  Cor- 
responding Stcrelaries — James  L.  Barton,  LL.  D.,  Cornelius  H.  Patton,  D.  D.,  Edward  L.  Smith,  D.  D. 
Treasurer — Frank  H.  Wlggln. 

The  American  Board,  which  Is  the  oldest  foreign  missionary  society  In  the  United  States,  was  organized 
June  29,  1810.  During  its  history  it  has  sent  out  over  3,000  missionaries,  of  whom  638  are  now  In  service. 
Into  the  673  churches  which  have  been  organized  by  these  missionaries  there  have  been  received  from  the 
first  229,373  members.  The  total  receipts  from  the  beginning  have  been  $45,488,439;  for  year  1915, 
81,102,243.02. 

The  mission  fields  now  occupied  by  the  board  are:  Mexico;  Mlcroneslan  Islands;  Mindanao,  Philippine 
Islands;  Japan;  North  China;  Shansl,  In  Northwestern  China;  Foochow  and  Canton,  In  Southern  China; 
Ceylon;  Madura,  in  Southern  India;  the  Maratbl  field  of  Western  India;  In  Southern  Africa,  the  Rhodesian 
branch  and  tbe  Zulu  branch;  West  Central  Africa;  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey;  Austria,  Spain,  Greece, 
and  Serbia. 


THE    SCHOOL    OF    JOURNALISM. 

(From  a  statement  prepared  by  Dr.  Talcott  WUllams,  Director.) 

The  School  of  Journalism  In  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  on  the  Pulitzer  Foundation,  opened 
September  30,  1912.  On  November  1,  1915,  it  bad  In  all  180  students,  of  whom  36  are  women.  Divided 
by  classes,  there  are  69  In  the  first-year  class,  43  in  the  second-year  class,  43  In  the  third-year  class,  and  25 
In  the  fourth-year  class.  Of  the  women  who  will  take  their  degree  in  the  School  of  Journalism,  17  are  In 
Barnard,  and  8  of  the  men  at  present  registered  in  Columbia  College  are  taking  courses  in  the  School  of 
Journalism.  Of  the  first-year  class  entering  last  Fall,  55  are  men  and  10  are  women.  Of  this  number,  43 
men  entered  on  examination  and  11  under  the  provision  laid  down  by  the  late  Joseph  P*ulitzer  In  his  gift, 
that  students  of  maturity,  experience  and  marked  fitness  should  be  admitted  wltnout  examination.  Of 
the  women,  10  entered  Barnard  College,  to  be  there  two  years,  on  examination.  AdmlMlon  without  ex- 
amination, as  Mr  Pulitzer  expected,  has  enabled  a  number  of  journalists  to  enter  the  school.  On  pursuing 
courses  for  two  years  with  credit,  these  students  are  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Literature  in  Journalism.  This  degree  was  conferred  on  22  graduates  in  the  course  at  the  last  commence- 
ment of  Columbia  University;  of  the  fourth-year  class,  13  were  in  the  school  last  year  In  the  third-year  class, 
and  12  are  graduates  of  other  colleges.     This  is  a  notable  step  toward  giving  the  school  a  graduate  character. 

The  total  attendance  Is  far  larger  than  was  expected  and  establishes  the  leading  position  of  the 
school  among  Institutions  of  Its  kind  In  this  of  any  other  country.  The  number  attending  is  greater 
In  proportion  to  the  number  of  Journalists  In  the  country  than  the  number  attending  the  law  and 
medical  courses  In  Columbia  University  Is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  practising  law  and 
medicine.  In  September,  1913,  the  school  entered  Its  new  building,  for  which  5500,000  was  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  Pulitzer's  bequest.  The  building  Is  excellently  equipped  In  every  way  for  training 
In  journalistic  work,  and  contains  a  reference  library,  flies  of  a  hundred  dally  papers,  American  and 
foreign,  and  a  morgue  of  400,000  newspaper  clippings  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director 
during  the  last  thirty  years. 

No  step  in  professional  education  has  attracted  wider  public  attention  or  awakened  a  more 
general  approval  In  the  American  press.  When  Mr.  Pulitzer  proposed  the  school  twelve  years  ago 
Its  plan,  purposes  and  need  were  all  challenged.  From  the  announcement  of  the  appointment  In 
February,  1912,  of  Its  Director,  Talcott  Williams,  formerly  of  the  New  York  World  staff  and  for 
38  years  In  active  journalism,  to  Its  successful  opening  and  full  operation  the  school  has  commanded 
the  confidence  of  newspapers  and  Journalists.  One-third  of  Its  teaching  staff  of  25  have  been  In 
active  service  on  newspapers. 

The  plan  of  the  school  and  its  couree  of  study  were  approved  and  at  many  points  directed  by  an 
Advisory  Board  of  eleven  Journalists,  Including  Mr.  John  Langdon  Heaton,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  World:  Mr.  Ralph  pnilitzer.  President  of  the  Press  Publishing  Company  (the  New  York 
World),  and  Mr.  George  S.  Johns,  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis-patch.  The  other  journalists  on  this 
AdvLsory  Board,  of  which  President  Butler  of  Columbia  University  Is  a  member,  are  S.  B.  Grlffln,  Springfield 
Republican:  Victor  Fremont  Lawson,  Chicago  Daily  Nevjs;  Charles  Ransom  Miller,  New  York  Times;  Edward 
Page  Mitchell,  The  Sun,  New  York;  Melville  Elijah  Stone,  Associated  Press,  New  York;  Charles H.  Taylor, 
Boston  Globe,  and  Samuel  Calvin  Wells,  Philadelphia  Press. 

The  administrative  work  of  the  school  Is  conducted  by  an  Administrative  Board,  composed 
of  President  Butler;  the  Director,  Talcott  Williams;  the  Associate  Director,  Prof.  John  W.  Cunllffe; 
Frederick  P.  Keppel,  Dean  of  Columbia  College;  William  P.  Trent,  Professor  of  English  Literature; 
Henry  R.  Seager,  Professor  of  Political  Economy;  James  T.  Shotwell,  Professor  of  History;  Ashley 
H.  Thorndike,  Professor  of  English,  and  Charles  A.  Beard,  Associate  Professor  of  Politics. 

While  there  are  41  universities  and  colleges  which  give  courses  In  various  phases  of  journalism 
and  several  which  have  schools  of  journalism,  no  other  school  has  an  endowment  so  large,  reaching 
§1,000,000  at  present,  with  other  gifts  In  prospect  from  the  Pulitzer  estate:  none  has  a  course  giving 
so  much  time  to  the  solid  study  needed  for  the  training  of  the  journalist,  and  this  has  also  the  crown- 
ing advantage  of  a  metropolis  like  New  York  In  which  to  train  Its  students  In  reporting  by  sending 
them  to  see  and  to  write  upon  events  as  they  come  In  the  life  of  a  great  city.  The  City  Hall,  the  de- 
partments and  the  regular  newspaper  assignments  have  all  been  used  to  train  men  in  getting  news 
as  well  as  In  writing  It.  Attendance  on  first-night  performances  Is  employed  In  training  for  dramatic 
criticism.  From  the  second  year  on,  the  students  are  under  direction  and  correction,  writing  articles 
on  financial  and  business  subjects,  editorials,  special  articles,  and  In  other  fields  of  newspaper  work. 
Th°  headquarters  of  the  political  parties  In  New  York  City  have  given  opportunity  for  training  in 
National  and  State  politics. 

This  practical  training  In  the  work  of  the  journalist  In  the  greatest  news  centre  of  the  country 
comes  in  the  last  two  years,  but  of  the  four  years'  course  four-fifths  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  his- 
tory, constitutional  law,  political  science,  economics,  statistics,  American  and  European  literature, 
etc.:  a  mastery  of  either  French  or  German  Is  insisted  on.  These  studies  follow  the  lines  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  In  his  plan  for  the  school.  They  are  taught  with  the  comprehensive  thor- 
oughness only  possible  in  a  great  university.  The  work  and  study  required  Is  on  a  professional 
standard.  Taking  the  technical  work  of  reporting  and  their  studies,  the  students  of  the  school  are 
working  as  hard  as  In  a  newspaper  office,  covering  the  same  range  of  subjects  and  writing  under  close 
supervision  and  correction  from  men  trained  as  Journalists. 
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LITERATURE    OF    1915. 

BY  FREMONT  RIDER. 

Caution  Induced  by  the  war  and  falling  off  of  importations  materially  reduced  the  number  of  books; 
published  In  the  United  Statea  In  1915.      Trade,  however,  on  the  whole,  held  Its  own,  there  being  no  sucb 
wholesale  cessation  of  publishing  as  in  Germany  and  France. 

Fiction  decreased  in  quantity  and  hardly  Improved  in  quality.  Drama  and  Poetry  continued  tO 
gain  in  both  importance  and  quality,  but  books  on  such  lighter  subjects  as  Amusements  drooped  near  zero. 
There  was  also  a  heavy  falling  off  in  Fine  Arts,  Biography  and  Travel,  counterbalanced  by  a  flood  of 
books  on  the  War  In  every  one  of  Its  thousand  phases.  The  booksellers  tell  us  that  "war  books"  are  not 
selling,  but  the  publishers  continue  to  publish  them  nevertheless.  A  special  attempt  is  here  made  to  list 
all  those  of  any  reasonable  significance  Also  a  new  subject,  always  prominent  in  European  publishing 
but  practically  unknown  heretofore  here,  looms  up:     Military  and  Naval  Science. 

The  following  800  odd  titles  out  of  some  11,000  published  in  1915  aim  to  include  the  most  important, 
not  only  In  the  sense  of  having  more  or  less  enduring  value,  but  also  because  of  their  popularity,  possibly 
transient,  but  no  less  significant,  aa  evidenced  by  sales  or  repute.  Where  choice  was  necessary,  emphasla 
has  been  laid  on  the  popular  and  practical,  rather  than  the  scholarly  and  theoretical  Endeavor  has  been 
made,  in  other  words,  to  list  books  of  legitimate  interest  to  the  stenographer  as  well  as  the  economist,  to 
the  farmer  as  well  as  the  reader  of  belles-lettres.  The  classification  adopted  Is  a  rough  adaptation  of  the 
Dewey  Decimal  classification  for  books,  which  is  in  wide  international  library  and  bibliographical  use. 
FICTION. 
POPULAR  ROMANCE  OF  THE  BEST-SELL- 
ING TYPE— Anne  of  the  Island,  by  Lucy  M.  Mont- 
gomery; Anne  and  her  friends,  grown  up,  students 
at  Redmond  College  (Page,  $1.25n.).  Beltane  the 
Smith,  by  Jeflery  Farnol;  romance  of  medieval  Eng- 
land (Little,  B.,  $1.50).  Emma  McChesney  &  Co.,  by 
Edna  Ferber;  the  former  saleswoman,  now  married, 
has  further  amusing  adventures  (Stokes,  sin.).  The 
Gray  Davm,  by  Stewart  Edward  White;  San  Fran- 
cisco In  the  fifties  Is  the  setting  (Dou.,  P.,  $1..35n.). 
H.  R.,  by  Edw.  Lefevre;  a  romance-satire  on  adver- 
tising by  which  the  hero  conquers  New  York  (Harp., 
$1.25).  The  Heart  of  the  Sunset,  by  Rex  Beach;  ro- 
mance of  to-day  on  the  Mexican  border  (Harp., 
S1.35n.).  The  Landloper,  by  Holman  Day;  the  ro- 
mance of  a  man  on  foot;  New  England  country  town 
Is  scene  (Harp.,  8l.35n.).  The  Law-Breakers,  by 
Rldgwell  Cullum;  another  of  author's  Western  min- 
ing and  ranching  stories  (Jacobs,  51.35n.).  Li:tle  Miss 
Grouch,  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams;  sparkling  love 
affair  on  an  ocean  liner  (H.  Miff  ,  Sin.).  The  Lone 
Star  Ranger,  by  Zane  Grey;  a  romance  of  the  border; 
Texas  in  the  seventies  (Harp.,  S1.35n.).  Michael 
O'Halloran,  by  Gene  Strat ton-Porter;  a  crippled 
newsboy  brings  happiness  to  several  selfish  lives 
(Dou.,  P.,  $1  35n.).  Missing:  Page  Id,  and  other 
problems  for  Violet  Strange,  by  Anna  Katharine 
Green;  detective  stories  (Put.,  S1.35n.).  Mr.  Grex  of 
Monte  Carlo,  hy  E.  Phillips  Oppenhelm;  international 
intrigue  and  cosmopolitan  romance  (Little,  B;, 
$1.35n.).  Open  Market,  by  Josephine  Daskam  Ba- 
con; young  American  girl  goes  to  New  York  to  sell 
herself  In  the  open  market  (Apltn.,  $1.35n.).  The 
Prairie  Wife,  by  Arthur  Stringer;  how  a  society  girl 
and  the  man  she  loved  make  good  In  the  wild  wheat 
country  (Bobbs-M.,  3l.25n.>.  Prudence  oj  the  Par- 
sonage, by  Ethel  Hueston;  love  and  humor  in  a  min- 
ister's family  CBobbs-M.,  gl.25n.).  Rvggles  of  Red 
Gap,  by  Harry  Leon  Wilson;  humorous  juxtaposition 
of  ultra-society  and  Western  democratic  simDllcity 
(Dou.,  P.,  $1.25n.).  The  Seven  Darlings,  by  Oouver- 
neur  Morris;  six  beautiful  girls  and  their  brother,  in 
straitened  fortune,  run  their  luxurious  Adiron- 
dack camp  as  an  inn  (Scrlb.,  $1.35n.).  Sheep's  Cloth- 
ing, by  Louis  Jos.  Vance;  mystery  around  a  stolen 
jewel  and  a  beautiful  girl  on  an  ocean  liner  (Little, 
B  ,  $1  25n.)  The  Story  Behind  the  Verdict,  by  Tulia 
D.  Irankau;  detective  stories  of  a  new  sort  (Dodd, 
M.,  $135n,).  Thirty,  by  Howard  Vincent  O'Brien; 
newspaper  story  (Dodd,  M.,  $1.35n.).  The  Turmoil, 
by  Booth  Tarkington;  the  despised  son  of  his  father 
makes  good,  for  the  sake  of  a  girl,  In  the  business  he 
hates  (Harp.,  $1.35n.). 


BY  SEMI-STANDARD  AUTHORS— Boon,'  Jw 
Mind  of  the  Race,  the  Wild  Asses  of  the  Devil,  and 
the  Last  Trump,  prepared  for  publication  by  Regi- 
nald Bliss;  an  H.  G.  Wells  fantasy  (Doran,  SI  35n.). 
Brunei's  Tower,  by  Eden  Phlllpotts;  story  of  Devon 
potters  (Macm.,  $I.50n.).  The  Freelands,  by  John 
Galsworthy;  three  generations  of  an  aristocratic 
English  family  seen  in  a  crisis  (Scrlb.,  S1.35n.). 
Invisible  Event,  by  J.  D.  Beresford,  completing 
"The  Story  of  Jacob  Stahl"  and  "A  Candidate 
for  Truth"  (Doran,  S1.35n  ).  LUtle  Women,  by 
Louisa  M.  Alcott;  new  edition,  illustrated  by 
Jessie  Wilcox  Smith  (Little,  B.,  82.50).  A  Ij}ver's 
Tale,  by  Maurice  H.  Hewlett;  romance,  in  me- 
diaeval phrasing,  of  the  Iceland  of  the  \'lklngs 
(Scrlb.,  $1.25n.).  The  Money  Master,  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker;  being  the  curious  history  of  Jean  Jacques 


BarblHe,  his  labors,  his  loves  and  his  ladies  (Harp., 
$I.35n.).  Mushroom  Town,  by  Oliver  Onions;  a 
novel  satirizing  town  booming,  centring  around 
Llanyglo,  an  Imaginary  Welsh  "Atlantic  City" 
(Doran,  $1.25n.).  Old  Delahole,  by  Eden  Phillpotts; 
tale  of  slate  quarries  in  a  Cornwall  village  (Macm., 
$1.50n.).  The  Research  Magnificent,  by  H.  G.  Wells; 
the  splendid,  futile  life  of  a  man  who  deliberately 
dedicates  his  life  to  knowledge  and  world  service 
(Macm.,  $1.50n  ).  A  Seio/Sir,  by  Joseph  Conrad;  six 
short  stories  in  variant  veins  and  settings  (Dou.,  P., 
$1.35n.).  The  Star  Rover,  by  Jack  London;  psychic 
experiences,  uniquely  conceived  by  a  man  condemned 
for  murder  (Macm.,  $1  50n ).  These  Twain,  by 
Arnold  Bennett;  last  vol.  of  "Clayhauger"  trilogy 
(Doran,  $1  60n.).  Victory,  by  Joseph  Conrad;  an 
Island  tale;  love  and  tragedy  of  three  futile  lives  on 
an  obscure  Pacific  Island  (Dou  ,  P..  $1.35n.). 

BY  FOREIGN  AUTHORS— Br tati?w-P(Xr«,  by 
Michael  Artzlbashef ;  life  In  a  garrison  town  in  the 
steppe  (Huebsch,  si.40n.).  The  House  of  the  Dead, 
by  F.  M.  Dostoevskil;  recounts  the  experiences  of  a 
Russian  during  ten  years'  penal  servitude  in  Siberia 
(Macm.,  $1  50n.).  Jerusalem,  a  novel  from  the 
Swedish,  by  Selma  Lagerlof;  a  study  in  religious  ex- 
altation; scene,  Sweden  (Dou.,  P  ,  S1.35u.).  The  Kiss, 
and  Other  Stories,  by  Anton  P.  Tchekhotf  (Stokes, 
Sl.25n.).  Sanine,  by  Michael  Artzlbashef:  novel  was 
written  in  despair  after  the  failure  of  the  Russian 
revolution  of  1907  (Huebsch,  $1.35n.;.  Short  Steves, 
by  Rabindranath  Tagore  (Macm..  si  25n.). 

GENERAL  FICTION—  A marilly  of  Clothes-Line 
Alley,  by  Belle  K.  Maniates;  a  child  of  poverty  helps  ^ 
her  fairy  godmother  (I/ittle,  B.,  sin.).  Angela's 
Business,  by  Henry  Sydnor  Harrison:  her  business 
was  getting  married;  a  modern,  practical  young  lady 
is  the  heroine  (H.  Miff.,  $1  35n.).  The  Bent  Twig, 
by  Dorothy  Canfleld;  development  of  an  American 
girl  (Holt.,  Sl-35n.).  Contiary  Mary,  by  Temple 
Bailey  (Penn,  sl.25n.).  Dear  Enemy,  by  Jean  Web- 
ster; adventures  of  a  clever,  lovable  girl  unexpectedly 
m  charge  of  an  orphan  asylum  (Cent.,  $1.30n.).  The 
Dual  Alliance,  by  Marjorle  B.  Cooke;  heroine  is  an 
actress;  hero  a  politician  (Dou.,  P.,  $ln.).  Duke 
Jones,  by  Ethel  Sidgwlck;  clever  novel  of  English 
life  (Small,  M.,  S1.35n.).  A  Far  Country,  by  Winston 
Churchill;  a  politlco-aoclal  novel  of  the  U.  S.  to-day, 
astray  in  "a  far  country"  (Macm.,  f  l.SOn.).  Felix 
O'Day,  by  F.  Hopklnson  Smith;  story  of  New  York 
and  some  big-hearted  people  therein;  humorous, 
shrewd,  kindly  (Scrlb.,  S1.3.5n.).  The  Fortunes  of 
Garin,  by  Mary  Johnston;  romance  of  Provencal  in 
time  of  Crusades  (H.  Miff.,  S1.40n.).  The  Grand 
.\ssize,  as  reported  by  a  humble  clerk,  by  Hugh 
Carlton;  imaginative  vision  of  all  sorts  of  people 
coming  before  Christ  at  judgment  (Do>i..  P.,  $1  35n.). 
The  Harbor,  by  Ernest  Poole;  a  novellzation  of  the 
spirit  of  New  York  Harbor  (Macm.,  $1.40n  ).  Hearts 
itinrfred,  by  Zona  Gale;  a  peace  novel  (Macm  ,S1.35n.). 
Hem.pfle.ld,  by  David  Grayson:  story  of  a  country 
newspaper  with  all  the  lovable  charm  of  the  author's 
"Adventures  in  Contentment"  (Dou.,  P.,  Sl.35n.). 
HUlsboro  People,  with  occa.sional  Vermont  verse,  by 
Dorothy  Canfleld  Fisher;  amusing,  pathetic,  wonder- 
fully vivid  short  stories  of  rural  New  fengland  (Holt., 
81.35n.).  HomeMira  Memories,  by  G.  Fitch;  homely 
stories  of  a  typical  Hoosler  village  (Little,  B., 
$1.25n.>.  The  Hope  of  the  House,  by  Agnes  and  Eger- 
ton  Castle;  the  self-effacement  of  an  older  brother 
for  the  sake  of  a  younger  and  his  war-given  oppor- 
tunity (Apltn.,  S1.35n.).  Jaffery,  by  Wm.  J.  Locke; 
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tlie  consterniition  wrought  by  the  unexpected  wife 
whom  an  explorer  trlngs  home  from  Albania  (Lane, 
S1.35n.)."if ,"  by  M.R.Rlnehart;  story  of  a  doctor  (H. 
MIH.,  S1.35n.).  The  Letter  of  the  Conlracl,  by  Basil 
King;  a  study  of  marriage  and  divorce  (Harp.,  Sin.). 
The  Little  Iliad,  by  Maurice  Hewlett;  a  modern  Helen 
Is  kidnapped  from  hei-  husband  by  four  brothers  (Llpp., 
S1.35n  ).  The  Lost  Prince,  by  Frances  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett; a  romance  of  to-day  (Cent.,  $1.35n.).  The  Man 
or  Iron,  by  Richard  Dehan;  love  story  of  Franco- 
Prussian  War  (Stoke.s,  S1.35n  )  The  Man  Who 
Rocked  the  Earth,  by  Arth  Train  and  R.  W.  Wood; 
Imaginary  scientist  controls  electric  forces  that  cause 
earthquakes  and  ends  war  (Dou.,  P.,  •  §1.25n.). 
Nickey-Nan.  RcservUt,  by  Sir  Arth.  T.  Quiller- 
Coucli;  careful  study  of  the  effect  of  the  war  on  a  lit- 
tle Cornwall  fishing  village  (Apltn.,  S1.35n.).  Of  Hu- 
man Bondaae,  by  W.  S  Maugham;  sad  story  of  a 
handicapped  life  (Doran,  Sl.SOn.).  Pollyanna  Grows 
Uv,  by  Eleanor  H  Porter;  the  cheer  dispenser  in  an 
adult  role  (Page.  S125n).  Tht.  Rat-Pit,  by  Pat- 
rick MacGill;  strong  study  of  the  under-world  of 
Glasgow  author  was  a  laborer  (Doran,  Sl.25n.). 
The  Starlet  Plague,  by  Jack  London;  romance  of 
the  year  2,000  when  a  great  plague  sweeps  world; 
civilization  falls  and  the  remnant  of  mankind  reverts 
into  savagery  (Macm.,  Sin.).  Somewhere  in  France, 
by  Richard  Harding  Davis;  short  stories  (Scrib., 
Sin.).  The  Trail  of  the  Hawk,  by  Sinclair  Lewis;  life 
of  an  adventurous  Scandinavian-American  (Harp , 
SI  35n.).  The  Valley  of  Fear,  a  Sherlock  Holmes 
novel,  by  Conan  Doyle;  very  little  of  S.  H  ;  most  of 
Story  Is  of  Penn.  in  the  eighties  (Doran,  §1  25n.). 
The  Wisdom  of  Father  Brown,  by  G  K.  Chesterton; 
more  stories  of  the  shrewd  little  Catholic  priest  (Lane, 
81  30n.).  Young  Earnest,  the  story  of  a  bad  start  in 
life,  by  Gilbert  Cannan  (Apltn  ,  S1.35n.). 

PHILOSOPHY,       ETHICS,       PSYCHOLOGY— 
Bahalsm  and  Its  Claims,  by  Sam.  G.  Wilson  (Rev., 
«1  50n./.    The  Ethics  of  Confucius,  by  Miles  M.  Da^v- 
aon    pref    by  Wu  Ting  Fang;  con.piled  quotations 
Irom  his  works  (Put.,  ?1.50n.).     Fenr  and  Conven- 
tionality,  by   Elsie   Clews  Parsons;   human  institu- 
tions and  customs  traced  to  their  primitive  origins; 
a  most  original  and  interesting  book  (Put.,  sl-50n.). 
Genetic  Theory  of  Reality,  by  J.  M.  Baldwin  (Put., 
S2n )      German  Philosophy   and   Politics,   by   John 
Dewey  (Holt,  $1.25n.)      Habits  Thai  Handicap,  the 
menace  of  opium',   alcohol,   and   tobacco,   and   the 
remedy,  by  Chas.  B.  Towns  (Cent.,  8l.20n.).     In- 
ventors and  Moneymakers,  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig; 
lectures  on  some  relations  between  economics  and 
psychology   (Macm.,   SI  50n.).      The  Limitations  of 
Saence.  by  L    T.  More   (Holt,  Sl-50n.).    Live  and 
Learn    by  Washington  Gladden;  addresses  to  high 
scJ^ool  children  (Manm.,  Sin.).    A  Mechanistic  Vleu 
of  War  arid  Peace,  by  Geo.  W   Crlle;  war  as  seen  by 
our  greatest  American  surgeon  (Macm.,  SI  25n  ) .    Un 
the  Cosmic  Relations,  by  Henry  Holt,  2  v.;  studies  in 
psychic  phenomena  by  a  publisher  (H.  Miff.,  Son  ). 
The  Origin  and  Nature  of  the  Emotions,  by  G.  W.Crile— 
miscellaneous   papers   (Saund.,   S3n).      Prthological 
Lying  Accusation,  and-  Swindling,  by  Wm.  and_Ma^y 
Healy;  a  study  in  foremjic  psychology   (Litue,  B 
$2  50n.).    Practical  Mysticism,  by  Evelyn  Underhlll; 
a  little  book  for  normal  people  (Dutt.,  Sin.).     The 
Problem  of  Knowledge,  by  D.  C    Macintosh  (Yale) ; 
discusses    dualism,    agnosticism,    idealism,    realism, 
intellectualism,  and  pragmatism  (Macm.,  S3).   Social 
Progress   and  the   Darwinian   Theory,   by    Geo.    W 
Nasmyth-  a  study  of  force  as  a  factor  in  human  re- 
lations (Tut  .  SI  son. V     Theism  and  Humanism,  by 
Arth   Jas.  Ballour  (Doran,  $1  75n.).     The  Unknown 
Guest     by    Maurice    Maeterlinck;    the    hypothetical 
Inner 'self;  es.says  on  ghosts,  clairvoyance,  etc.  (Dodd, 
M     S150n.).    What  Mcy  I  Hopef  hy  Geo.  Trnmhull 
L.ada-  an  inquiry  into  the  source  and  reasonableness 
of  the  hone  of  humanity,  especially  the  social  and 
religious  (Longm.,  SI  50n  ).   What  I  Believe  arid  Why. 
by   Wm    Hayes  Ward;  author  was  an  editor  of  The 
Indevendent  (Scrib  ,  §1  50n.).  What  Nietzsche  Taught. 
by  W  H  Wright;  elaborate  summary  of  the  philoso- 
phy  of   "the   superman"    (Huebsch,    S2n).      Whal 
Should  I  Believer  by  G.  T.  Ladd  (Longm.,  S1.50n.). 
Worry  and  Nerimtsness,  or  the  science  of  self-mastery, 
by  W  S  Sadler;  clear,  practical,  encouraging  advice 
<McCig.,     SI  50n.). 

RELIGION. 

American  Methodism,  its  dlvls'on  and  unification, 
by  Bishop  Th.B  Neely  (Rev.,  SI  SOn.l.  The  Bearing 
of  Recent  Discovery  on  the  Trustworthiness  of  the  New 


Testament,  by  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  (Doran,  $3n.). 
A  Century's  Change  in  Religion,  by  George  Harris; 
compares  religious  beliefs  and  practices  to-day  with 
those  of  1810  (H.  Miff.,  81  26n.5.  A  Chain  of  Prayer 
Arross  the  Ages.  comp.  by  S.  F.  Fox:  compilation  of 
prayers  of  40  centuries  arranged  for  daily  use  (Dutt , 
S2n.).  Confessions  of  a  Clergyman,  anonymous 
(McB.,  N.,  $1.50n.).  Confucianism  and  Its  Rivals, 
by  Herb.  A.  Giles  (Scrib.,  S2.25n.).  Cross-Reference 
Digest  of  Bible  References,  ed.  by  H.  E.  Monser 
(Cross-Ref  Bible  Co.,  $2.50).  The  Dawn  of  Chris- 
tianity, by  A.  W.  Martin;  companion  volume  to  "Life 
of  Jesus  In  the  Light  of  Higher  Criticism"  (Apltn., 
S1.25n.).  The  Drama  of  the  Spiritual  Lije,  by  Annie 
L.  Sears;  religious  idealism  and  mysticism;  sin  and 
Its  consciousness,  etc.  (Macm.,  S3n.).  The  English 
Hymn,  its  development  and  use  in  worship,  by  Dr. 
Louis  F.  Benson  (Doran,  83.50n  ;  The  Episcopol 
Church,  its  faith  and  order,  by  G.  Hodges  (Macm., 
SI  25n.).  Faith,  what  it  is  and  what  it  does,  by  Sam. 
McComb  (Harp.,  50c. n.).  Hurlbnit's  Story  of  the 
Bible,  300  iUus.,  8  in  col.  (Win.,  si  50)  The  Infalli- 
tnlity  of  the  Church,  by  G  Salmon  (Dutt.,  i;1.25n). 
Jewish  Life  in  Modern  Times,  by  Israel  Cohen  (Dodd, 
M.,  S3n.).  The  Man  Jesns,  by  Mary  H.  Austin;  well- 
known  novelist  tries  to  write  his  life,  stripped  of 
mediaevalism,  and  as  bis  contemporaries  would  see 
it  (Harp  ,  S1.20n.).  Martin  Luther's  Works,  in  10  v.; 
vs.  1  and  2  a  monumental  new  ed,  the  first  complete  in 
English  (Holman,  S2n).  Modem  Religious  Move- 
merUs  in  India,  by  J  N  Farquhar  (Macm.,  S2.50n.). 
Money-Making  Entertainments  for  Church  and 
Charity,  by  Mary  Dawson  (McKay,  sin.).  The  Old 
Testament  in  the  Light  of  To-Day,  by  Wm.  F.  Bade 
(U  of  Cal.)  (H  Miff.,  Sl-75n.).  Questions  of  Moral 
Theology,  by  T.  J.  Slater;  such  as  unearned  incre- 
ment, stolen  goods,  watered  stock,  eugenics,  bank- 
ruptcy, from  Catholic  viewpoint  (Ben/.,  S2n.).  The 
Reconstruction  of  the  Church,  its  message  and  pro- 
gramme, by  I.  M.  Stray er  (Macm.,  S1.50n).  The 
Rise  of  Modem  Religious  Ideas,  by  A  C.  McGiffert 
(Macm,  SI  .son.).  The  Successful  Sunday-School 
Superintendent  (Westmin.  P.  75c. n,.  The  Sunday- 
Scliool  Building  and  Its  Equipment,  by  H.  F.  Evana 
(U.  of  Chic,  75c.n.).  A  Sunday-School  Tour  of  the 
Orient,  by  F.  L.  Brown  (Dou.,  P.,  sin-)-  What  Is 
Christian  Science?  by  T.  W.  Wilby;  by  an  outsider 
(Lane,  75c.n.). 

SOCIOLOGY. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE— rfte  American  City,  a 
problem  in  civilization,  by  Delos  F.  Wilcox;  new  ed. 
(Macm.,  Sl.50).  American  Debate,  a  critical  history 
of  political  controversy  in  the  U.  S.,  with  digests  of 
notable  debates,  by  Marion  M.  Miller;  2  v.  (Put., 
$2ea  n.).  American  Diplomacy,  by  Carl  R.  FLsh; 
treated  not  as  episodes,  but  as  a  continuous  develop- 
ment; auth.  Is  prof  of  hLstory,  Wis.  (Holt,  S2.75n.). 
The  City  Manager,  a  new  profession,  by  Harry  Au- 
brey Toulmin,  Jr  ;  now  in  practice  in  14  American 
cities  (Apltn.,  S1.50n.).  Comparative  Free  Govern- 
ment, by  Macy  &  Gannaway;  Government  of  U.  S. 
compared  with  that  of  S.  Amer.  repuLllcs  and  cabinet 
systems  of  England,  etc  (Macm.).  Drift  and  Mas- 
tery, by  Wa  Lippmann;  "Attempt  to  diagnose  the 
current  unrest;"  a  battle  against  the  chaos  of  free- 
dom (Kenn.,  gl  50n).  European  Police  System,  by 
R.  B.  Fosdick;  based  on  two  years'  personal  study  of 
22  cities  (Cent.,  S1.30n  ).  The  Initiative.  Referendum 
and  Recall  in  Oregon,  by  Prof.  Jas.  D.  Barnett 
(Macm.,  S2).  An  Introduaion  to  the  Study  of  Govern- 
ment, by  L  H.  Holt,  prof,  at  West  Point  (Macm., 
$2n.).  The  Modern  City  and  Its  Problems,  by  F.  C. 
Howe:  author  believes  city  is  greatest  agency  of 
civilization,  but  Is  not  yet  filling  its  mission  (Scrib.. 
$1.50n.).  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  an  Interpretation,  by 
Alb.  Bushnell  Hart  (Little,  B.,  $1.25).  The  Negro,  by 
W.  E.  B.  Du  BoLs;  main  facts  of  the  history  of  the 
negro  race  and  a  fair  Interpretation  of  them  (Holt, 
50c. n.).  The  New  American  Government  and  Its  Work, 
by  J.  T.  Young,  prof,  of  public  administration,  U.  of 
Pa  (Macm.,  S2.25n.).  The  People's  Government,  by 
David  J.  Hill;  handbook  on  the  relation  of  the  citi- 
zen to  the  State  (Apltn.,  $1.25n  ).  The  PolUical  Sci- 
ence of  John  Adams,  a  study  in  the  theory  of  mixed 
government  and  the  bicameral  system,  by  Correa 
M.  Walsh;  practical  suggestions  for  a  possible  thor- 
ough overhauling  of  our  Constitution  (Put.,  $2.25n.). 
The  Reconciliation  of  Government  with  Liberty,  by 
.lohn  W.  Burgess  (Scrib.,  $2.50n.).  The  Revision  ot 
the  State  Constitution.  2  pts.;  Pt.  2,  City  and  County 
Government   Regulation  of   Economic   and   Social 
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Conditions  (Am.  Acad.  Pol.  Sc,  $1.50).  Robert's 
Rules  of  Order  for  Deliberative  Assemblies;  new  ed.  of 
the  standard  worli  (Scott,  F.,  $1).  Undercurrents  in 
American  Politics,  by  Arth.  T.  Hadley;  how  private 
hands  are  doing  the  same  things  tha*.  Government 
might  do,  and  others  that  it  is  supposed  to  do  (Yale, 
8l.35n.). 

PEACE — America  and  the  New  World-State,  a  plea 
for  American  leadership  In  international  organiza- 
tion, by  Norman  Angell  (I*ut.,  $1.25n  ).     T?ie  Bible 
and  Unicersal  Peace,  by  G.  H.  Gilbert  (Funli,  Sin.). 
The  Future  o!   World  Peace,  by  Roger  W.  Babson; 
based  on  theory  that  commercial  freedom  will  gradu- 
ally stop  war  (Babson's,  $1)      The  Peace  Conference 
al  The  Hague  [1899),  and  Its  bearing  on  international 
law  and  policy,  by  G.  F    W.  Holls  (Macm.,  $4n.). 
The  Road  Toward  Peace,  a  contribution  to  the  study 
of  the  eaases  of  the  European  war  and  of  the  means 
of  preventing  war  in  the  future,  by  C.  W.  Ellot  (H. 
Miff  ,  $ln  ).     War  and  Christianity,  from  the  Rus- 
sian point  of  view,  by  Vladimir  Solovyof;  auth..  a 
philosopher  and  poet,  died  1901  (Put  ,  $1.50)      War 
and  the  Ideal  of  Peace,  a  study  of  those  characteris- 
tics of  man  that  result  in  war,  and  of  the  means  by 
which  they  may  be  controlled,  by  H.  R.  Marshall 
(Duff..  SI  25n.).    The  War  of  Steel  and  Gold,  a  study 
of  armed  peace,  by  H.  N.  Brallsford  (Macm  .  sl.60n.). 
ECONOMICS — The  Abolition  of  Poverty,  by  Jacob 
H.  Hollander;  argues  it  is  curable  like  any  other  dis- 
ease (H.  Miff.,  75c. n  )     The  American  Industrial  Op- 
portunity (Am.  Acad.  Pol.  Sc,  $1).     The  Anthracite 
Coal  Combination  in  the  United  States,  with  some  ac- 
count of  the  anthracite  Industry,   by  Eliot  Jones 
(Harv.  Univ.,  SI  50n.)      Capital  To-Day,  a  study  of 
recent  economic   development,   by  Hermann   Cahn 
(Put.,  Sl-50n.).     Citizens  in  Industry,  by  Chaa.  R. 
Henderson:   summarizes   the  efforts   actually  being 
made  to  improve  the  situation  of  wage-earners  every- 
where (Apltn  ,  Sl-50n  ).  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
in  the  Coal  Industry  of  America,  by  A.  E.  Suffern  (H. 
Mifl.,  S2n.).  The  Cry  for  Justice,  an  anthology  of  the 
literature  of  social  protest,  comp.  by  Upton  Sinclair 
(Win  ,  S2n.)   Econotnic  Cycles,  their  law  and  cause,  by 
H.  L.  Moore  (Macm.,  S2n  ).  An  Economic  Interpreta- 
tion of  American  Politics,  v.  2;  economic  origins  of  Jef- 
fersonian  democracy,  by  Chas.   A.  Beard   (Macm., 
$2.50n.).    Economics  of  Efficiency,  by  N.  A.  Briscoe 
(Macm.,   $1.50n.).      A    History   of  Currency  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  brief  description  of  the  currency 
systems  of  all  commercial  nations,  by  Alonzo  Hep- 
burn; new  ed    (Macm.,  $2  50n.).    A  History  of  Mod- 
ern Banks  of  Issue,  by  (J.  A.  Conant;  rev.  ed.;  new 
chaps,  on  the  Federal  Reserve  act  and  the  banks  In 
the    European  war  (Put.,  S3.50n.).     The  House   on 
Henry  Street,  by  Lillian  D.  Wald;  vivid  story  of  its 
work  by  its  head  (Holt,  S2n.).    Income,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  returns  for  services  rendered  and  from 
property  owned  in  the  United  States,  by  Scott  Near- 
ing  (Macm.,  $1.25n.).    The  Individual  Delinquent,  by 
Wm    Healy   (Little,   B.,  S5n.).     Industrial  Accident 
Prevention,  by  David  S.  Beyer;  600  illus.;  auth.  is  an 
expert  (H    Miff.,  §7  ,TOn.).     International  Trade  and 
Exchange,  a  study  of  the  mechanism  and  advantages 
of  commerce,  by  Harry  Gunnison  Brown  (Macm., 
$1.50n.).    The  Japanese  Problem  in  the  United  Stales, 
by  H.  A.  Millis  (Macm.,  $1  50n.)    Juvenile  Court  and 
the  Community,  by  T.   D.   Ellot   (Macm.,  $1.25n.). 
Life  Insurance,  by  Solomon  .S.  Huebner,  prof,  at  U. 
of  Pa.;  a  thorough  exposition  of  the  whole  subject 
(Apltn.,  S2n.).    Lower  Living  Costs  in  Cities,  a  con- 
structive programme  for  urban  efficiency,  by  C.  L. 
King  (Apltn.,  $1.50n.)      Money  and  Banking,  by  J. 
T.  Holdsworth;  covers  the  origin  and  development 
of  banking  in  the  United  States  from  1792  to  the 
present  day  (Apltn  ,  S2n.).    My  Life  Out  of  Prison, 
by  Donald  Lowrie;  simple  and  earnest  statement  of 
the  author's  work  in  the  prison  reform  movement 
(Kenn.,  Sl.SOn.).     Open-Air  Politics,  and  the  con- 
version  of   Governor   Soothem,    by    "Junius   Jay;" 
suggestive    discussions    of    syndicalism    and    allied 
subjects    cast   in    story    form    (H.    Miff.,    $1  25n.). 
Out  of  Work,  a  study  of  unemployment,  by  Fran- 
cis A.  Kellor;  rev.  ed.  (I»ut.,  $1.50n  ).      Police  Prac- 
ticeand  Procedure,  by  C.  F.  Cahalane  (Dutt.,  $1.50n.). 
Praaical   Banking,    with   a   survey   of   the   Federal 
Reserve   act,    by    R.    S.    Harris;    a   study   in    un- 
technlcal  language  (H.  Miff.,  S1.75nJ.     The  Preven- 
tion and  Control  of  Monopolies,  by  Wm.  J.  Brown; 
based    on    Australian    experience    (Dutt.,    S2.25n.). 
Principles  of  Labor  Legislation,  by  John  B.  Andrews 
(Harp.,  $2n.).   The  Principles  of  Rural  Credits,  as  ap- 
plied in  Europe  and  as  suggested  for  America,  by  J. 


B.  Morman  (Macro.,  $1.25n.).  Railroads,  finance 
and  organization,  by  Wm.  Z.  Ripley,  prof,  of  eco- 
nomics at  Harvard  (Longm.,  $3n.).  Reflections  on 
Violence,  by  Georges  Sorel;  doctrine  of  syndicalism 
stated  by  its  founder  (Huebsch,  S2  25n.).  Regulation 
of  Railroads  and  Public  Utilities  in  Wisconsin,  by 
F.  L.  Holmes  (Apltn.,  $2n.).  Satellite  CUies,  by 
Graham  R.  Taylor;  economic  and  sociologic  discus- 
sion of  towns  like  Pullman  and  Gary  (Apltn  ,  SI  .50n.). 
Social  Reform,  as  related  to  realities  and  delusions, 
by  W.  H.  Mallock;  exposition  of  economic  fallacies 
based  on  English  statistics  (Dutt.,  S2.25n.).  Some 
Aspects  of  the  Tariff  Question,  by  F.  W.  Taussig; 
illus.  by  history  of  such  protected  industries  as  sugar, 
steel,  wool,  etc.  (Harv.  Univ.,  $2n.).  The  Taxation 
of  Land  Values,  by  Louis  F  Post,  Asat.  Sec.  of  Labor; 
tells  what  the  single  tax  is  (Bobbs-M.,  Sin.).  Wage- 
Earning  Pittsburgh  (Survey,  $2.50).  The  Wayward 
Child,  a  study  of  the  causes  of  crime,  by  Hannah  K. 
Schoff  (Bobbs-M.,  jln.).  Wealth  and  Income  of  the 
People  of  the  United  States,  by  WilUord  I.  King 
(Macro.,  $1.50n.).  Your  Pay  Envelope,  by  J.  R. 
Meader;  a  refutation  of  socialism  in  letters  to  an  in- 
telligent workingman  (Devln-A  ,  $ln  ). 

LAW — Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary  and  Concise  En- 
cyclopedia, by  John  Bouvier;  revised  by  F.  Rawie;  3 
V.  (West,  $19  50).  Recollections  of  Bar  and  Bench, 
by  R.  E.  W.  Alverstone,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land (Longm.,  S3.50n.).  The  Relation  of  International 
Law  to  the  Law  of  England  and  the  United  States,  by 
C.  M.  Plcclotto  (McB.  N.,  S1.75n.). 

ED  UCATION — The  Aims  and  Defects  of  CoUege 
Education,  by  Foster  P.  Boswell  (Put.,  80c. n.).  The 
American  CoUege;  studies  of  various  phases  by  a 
dozen  authorities  (Holt,  $1.25n  ).  The  American  Col- 
lege, what  it  is  and  what  it  may  become,  by  C.  F. 
Thwing;  discusses  such  topics  as  fraternities,  stu- 
dent self-government,  co-education,  etc.  (Piatt, 
S2n).  The  Boy  Problem  in  the  Home,  by  Wm. 
Byron  Forbush  (Pilg.,  $ln.).  Care  and  Education  of 
Crippled  Children  in  the  United  Stales,  by  Edith 
Reeves  (Survey.,  82).  The  Child  and  His  Spelling, 
by  W.  A.  Cook  &  M.  V.  O'Shea;  an  investigation 
of  the  psychology  of  spelling  (Bobbs-M.,  $ln.). 
Child  Training  as  an  Exact  Science,  by  G.  W.  Jacoby 
(Funk,  $1.50n.).  The  College  Course  and  the  Prepara- 
tion for  Life,  eight  talks  on  the  familiar  undergradu- 
ate problems,  by  Albt.  P.  Fitch  (H.  Miff.,  $1.25n  ). 
College  Men  Without  Money,  ed.  by  C.  B.  Riddle; 
how  many  successful  men  "worked  their  way 
through"  (Crow.,  Sin.).  College  Sons  and  College 
Fathers,  essays  by  Henry  S  Canby,  prof,  of  English, 
Yale;  essays  examining  American  university  educa- 
tion from  the  angles  of  the  student,  the  professor, 
and  the  results  achieved  (Harp.,  S1.20n  ).  Commercial 
Education  in  Public  Secondary  Schools,  by  F.  V. 
Thompson  (World  B.,  §1.50).  Conflicting  Principles 
in  Teaching  and  How  to  Adjust  Them,  by  C.  A  Mc- 
Murry  (H.  Miff.,  S1.25n.).  Education  for  Industrial 
Workers,  a  constructive  study  applied  to  N.  Y.  City, 
by  H.  Schneider  (World  B.,  90c.n.).  The  Industrial 
and  Commercial  Schools  of  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many, a  comparative  study,  by  F.  W.  Roman  (Put., 
S1.50n.).    An  Iruroduction  to  School  Hygiene,  by  W. 

B.  Drummond  (Longm.,  Sl-25).  A  Handbook  of  Vo- 
cational Education,  by  Jos.  S.  Taylor  (Macm.,  §ln  ). 
The  High  School,  its  function,  organization  and  ad- 
ministration, by  J.  E.  Stout  (Heath,  S1.50n.).  How 
to  Know  Your  Child,  by  Miriam  F.  Scott;  practical 
directions  for  child  training  by  an  expert  (Little,  B., 
$1.25).    Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools,  by  S. 

C.  Parker  (Ginn.,  SlSOn.).  The  Modern  High  School, 
its  administration  aud  extension,  with  examples  and 
interpretations  of  significant  movements,  ed.  by  C. 
H.  Jonnston  (Scrib.,  Sl-75n  ).  Monlessori  Children,  by 
Carolyn  S.  Bailey,  illus.  from  specially  posed  photos; 
a  record  of  12  pupils  with  some  pronounced  aptitude 
or  fault  and  what  M.  did  to  develop  or  correct  it 
(Holt,  S1.25n.).  Natural  BdtKation,  by  Winifred 
Sackville  Stoner  (Bobbs-M.,  Sin.)  The  New  Educa- 
tion, a  review  of  progressive  educational  movements 
of  the  day,  by  Scott  Nearing  (Row.,  P.,  SI. 25).  Out- 
lines of  Child  Study,  a  text-book  for  parent-teacher  as- 
sociations, mothers'  clubs,  and  all  kindred  organiza- 
tions comp.  by  W.  A.  McKeever  (Macm.,  Sin).  A 
Pillar  of  Fire,  a  profane  baccalaureate,  by  Seymour 
Demlng;  a  keen,  clever  criticism  of  college  education 
(Small,  M.,  .?1).  Play  in  Education,  by  J.  Lee;  its 
value  and  dangers  (Macm.,  $150n).  Principles  of 
Secondary  Education,  written  by  a  number  of  spe- 
cialists, ed.  by  Paul  Monroe;  bulky  work  (Macm., 
$1.90n.).    Readings  in  Vocational  Guidance,  ed.  by 
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Meyer  Bloomfleld;  a  bulky  compilation  of  slgnlflcant 
articles  (Glnn  ,  S2.25).  Rural  Life  and  the  Rural 
School,  by  Jos.  Kennedy  (Am.  Bk.,  80c).  School 
Discipline,  by  W.  C.  Bagley  (Mactn.,  S1.25n.). 
School  Feeding,  its  history  and  practice  at  home  and 
abroad,  by  Louise  S.  Bryant  (Llpp.,  Sl-50n  ).  School 
Hygiene,  by  Leo  Burgerstein  (Stokes,  $ln.).  Schools 
of  To-Morrow,  by  John  &  Evelyn  Dewey;  popular 
studies  of  new  educational  "movements"  (Dutt., 
$1.50n.).  Story  of  WellesUy,  1875-1916.  by  Florence 
Converse  (Little,  B.,  $2).  Through  College  on  Nothing 
a  Year,  literally  recorded  from  a  student's  story,  by 
Christian  F.  Gauss  (Scrib.,  Sin.).  Vocational  and 
Moral  Guidance,  by  J.  B.  Davis  (Ginn.,  $1.25).  Voca- 
tional Education,  its  theory,  administration  and  prac- 
tice, by  David  Snedden  and  others  (H.  Miff.,  51.20). 
What  the  Mother  of  a  Deaf  Child  Ought  to  Know,  by 
J.  D.  Wright  (Stokes,  75c. n.).  Working  Girls  in  Eve- 
ning Schools,  a  statistical  study,  by  Mary  Van 
Kleeck   (Survey.,  $1.50n.). 

WOMAN — 7'he  American  Country  Girl,  by  Martha 
Foote  Crow;  attempts  to  solve  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  young  woman  on  the  farm  (Stokes,  S1.50n.). 
The  American  Girl,  her  education,  her  responsibility, 
her  recreation,  her  future,  by  Anne  Morgan;  a  small 
book  by  daughter  of  J  P.  Morgan  (Harp.,  50c. n.). 
The  Complete  Club  Book  for  Women,  by  Caroline 
Benedict  Bun  ell;  compendium  of  information,  plans, 
and  suggestions  for  women's  clubs  (Page,  $1.25n.). 
Feminism  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  by  Katharine 
Anthony  (Holt,  SI  25n.).  The  Fundamental  Error  of 
Woman  Suffrage,  by  Wm.  Parker  (Rev.,  50c  n.).  The 
Industrial  Training  of  the  Girl,  by  Wm.  A.  McKeever; 
concise,  practical  information  (Macm.,  50c  n.).  The 
Marriage  Revolt,  a  study  of  marriage  and  divorce, 
by  Wm.  E.  Carson  (Hearst,  $2n.).  The  Public  Schools 
and  Women  in  Office  Service  (Women's  Educ.  and 
Indust.,  80c. n).  Talks  to  Freshman  Girls,  by  Helen 
D.  Bro.vn;  sensible,  sympathetic  advice  (H.  Miff., 
75c. n.)  The  Trade  Union  Woman,  by  Alice  Henry; 
concise  history  of  trade  unionism  for  working  women 
In  the  U.  S.  (-\pltn.,  Sl.SOn.).  The  Ways  of  Woman, 
by  IdaTarbell;  interpretation  of  the  viewpoint  and 
activities  of  the  average  normal  woman  (Macm., 
SI. 25).  What  Women  Warn,  an  interpretation  of  the 
feminist  movement,  by  Mrs.  Beatrice  Forbes-Robert- 
son Hale  (Stokes,  $1.25n.).  Woman  artd  Home,  by 
Orison  Swett  Marden  (Crow.,  81.25n.).  Women  in 
Public  Life,  ed.  by  Jaa.  P.  Lichtenberger  (Am.  Acad. 
Pol.  Sc,  $1). 

SCIENCE. 

A  Budget  of  Paradoxes,  by  Augustus  De  Morgan; 
2  v.;  curiously  interesting  satires  on  the  trlsectlonal 
problem,  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  the  squaring 
of  the  circle,  and  such  mathematical  efforts  (Open 
Court,  $7)  Geometry  of  Four  Dimensions,  by  Henry 
P.  Manning  (Macm.,  $2n.).  A  Day  in  the  Moon,  by 
Thdr.  Moreux;  40  illus.  from  photos  and  drawings 
(Stokes,  $1  20n.).  Electricity  in  Gases,  by  John  S. 
Townsend;  studies  in  ionization  (Oxford  Univ., 
84.75n.) .  Optic  Projection,  by  S.  H.  &  H.  P.  Gage;  800 
pages,  900  iilus.,  study  of  principles  and  use  of  magic 
lanterns,  moving  picture  machines,  etc  (Comstock, 
$3).  The  Problem  of  Volcanism,  by  Jos.  P.  Iddings; 
tells  in  untechnical  language  all  we  know  about  the 
earth's  interior  (Yale,  $5n  ).  The  Rare  Earths,  their 
occurrence,  chemistry  and  technology,  by  S.  T.  Levy 
(Longm.,  S3n.).  The  Earth,  its  life  and  death,  by  Al- 
phonse  Berget  (Put  ,  $1.75n  )  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Fossils  (plants  and  animals),  by  Hervey 
Woodburn  Shlrmer  (Macm.,  $2.40n  ).  Antiquity  of 
Man,  by  Prof.  Arth  Keith  (Llpp.,  S2.50n^.  An- 
thropology in  North  America,  by  F.  Boas  and  others 
(G  E.  Stech,  $3n.).  The  Antiquity  of  Man  in  Ettrope, 
by  James  Geikie  (Van  Nos  ,  S3n  ) .  The  Book  of  Hardy 
Flowers,  by  H.  H.  Thomas  (Funk,  $3.50n.).  The  fn- 
cyclopedia  of  Practical  Horticulture,  ed.  by  Granville 
Lowther;  3  v.  (Encycloped.  of  Hort.,  S20).  The 
Human  Side  of  Plants,  by  Royal  Dixon;  author  tells 
about  plants  that  go  to  sleep,  walk,  swim,  defend 
themselves,  rob,  fish,  eat  insects,  foretell  the  weather, 
dance,  keep  servants,  change  color,  blossom  under- 
ground, build  airships  or  even  kidnap  (Stokes, 
S1.50n.).  Marvels  of  Insect  Life,  a  popular  account  of 
structure  and  habit,  ed.  by  Edw.  Step;  700  unusual 
illus  (partly  in  color)  and  photos.,  made  through 
microscope  (McB.  N.,  $3.50n  ).  The  Mason-Bees,  by 
Jean  Heuri  Fabre  (Dodd,  M.,  Sl.SOn.).  The  House 
Fly,  its  structure,  habits,  developments,  etc.,  by  C. 
G.  Hewitt  (Put.,  $4.50n).  Book  of  Monsters,  por- 
traits and  biographies  of  a  few  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
woodland  and  meadow,  by  D.  &  M.  Fairchlld;  Insects 


photographed  magnified  like  big  game;  splendid  pic- 
tures (Nat.  Geog.,  S2).  Insects  and  Man,  by  C.  A. 
Ealand  (Cent.,  $3.50n.).  The  Butterflies  of  the  Eastern 
United  States,  by  Geo.  H.  French  (Llpp.,  S2d.).  The 
Hunting  Wasps,  by  J.  Fabre;  another  volume  of  the 
classic  insect  studies  of  this  French  naturalist  (Dodd, 
M.,  $1.50n.).  Water  Reptiles  of  the  Past  and  Present, 
by  S.  W.  Williston  (Chic.  Univ.,  $3n.).  Wild  Life 
Conservation  in  Theory  and  Practice,  by  W.  T.  Horna- 
day;  with  a  chapter  on  private  game  preserves  (Yale, 
S1.50n.).  Hoof  and  Claw,  by  C.  G.  D.  Roberts;  animal 
and  bird  stories  (Macm.,  S1.35n.).  Propagation  of 
Wild  Birds,  by  H.  K.  Job;  "a  manual  of  applied 
ornithology"  (Dou.,  P.,  $2n). 

EUGENICS — Anclenl  Eugenics,  the  Arnold  prize, 
essay  for  1913,  by  Allen  G.  Roper  (Oxford  Univ. 
85c. n.).  Dynamic  Evolution,  a  study  of  the  causes 
of  evolution  and  degeneracy,  by  C.  L.  Redfleld 
(Put.,  S1.50n.).  Heredity  and  Environment  in  the  De- 
velopment of  Men.  by  E.  G.  Conklin,  prof,  of  biology, 
Princeton  Univ  (Prince.  U.  P.,  $2n  )  The  Mechan- 
ism, of  Mendelian  Heredity,  by  Thos.  H.  Morgan  and 
others  (Holt,  $3).  Principles  of  Eugenics,  a  practical 
treatise,  by  Blanche  Eames  (MoW.,  Y.,  75c.n.). 
Psychology  and  Parenthood,  by  H.  Addington  Bruce; 
non-technical  suggestions  (Dodd,  M.,  S1.25n.). 
Towards  Racial  Health,  by  Norah  H.  March  (Dut., 
81.25n.).  War  and  the  Breed,  by  David  Starr  Jordan; 
argues  war  causes  racial  decay   (Beacon,  $1.35n.). 

APPLIED   SCIENCE,   ETC. 

MEDICINE,  HYGIENE — The  Baby's  First  Two 
Years,  by  Dr.  R.  M.  Smith  and  Mrs  H.  C.  Greene; 
all  a  mother  needs  to  know  (H.  Miff.,  75c. n.).  Bodily 
Changes  in  Pain,  Hunger,  Fear  and  Rage,  by  W.  B. 
Cannon,  and  practical  deductions  from  their  study 
(Apltn.,  $2n.).  Cambridge  Public  Health  Ser.,  Flies 
in  Relation  to  l>iseases;  v.  1,  Non-Blood-Sucktng 
Flies,  by  G.  3.  Graham-Smith;  v.  2,  Blood-Sucking 
Flies,  by  Edw.  Hindle;  Sewage  Purification  and  Dis- 
posal, by  G.  B.  Kershaw  (Put.,  $3.75n.).  Closed 
Doors,  studies  of  deaf  and  blind  children,  by  Marg. 
P.  Montague  (H.  Miff.,  Sin  ).  The  Criminal  Im- 
becile, by  Henry  H.  Goddard;  analysis  of  three  mur- 
der cases  by  imbeciles;  auth.  is  expert  on  feeble- 
mindedness (Macm.,  $1.50).  The  Determination  of 
Sex,  by  L.  Doncaster  (Put.,  82n.).  Expectant  Mother 
and  Her  Child,  by  Margaret  Modeland,  head  nurse 
Allegheny  Hospital  (Win.,  Sin.).  Keeping  Fit,  by 
Orison  Swett  Marden;  hygienics  of  eating  (Crow., 
$1.25n.).  Keeping  Physically  FU,  by  Wm.  J.  Cromle 
(U.  of  Pa.);  practical  manual  for  the  whole  family. 
Man  an  Adaptive  Mechanism,  by  Geo.  W.  Crile;  an 
interpretation  of  the  struggle  resulting  in  health  or 
disease  (Macm.,  82.50).  Mentally  Defective  Children, 
by  Alfr.  Blnet  and  Thdr  Simon;  contains  the  famous 
BInet-Simon  tests  of  intelligence  (Long.,  $ln.). 
OccupaXUm  Therapy,  a  manual  for  nurses,  by  Wm. 
R.  Dunton,  M.  D.  (Saunders,  S1.50n.).  Painless 
Childbirth,  a  general  survey  of  all  painless  methods, 
by  Marguerite  Tracy  and  Mary  Boyd;  an  argument 
for  (Stokes,  $1.50n.).  Peg  Along,  by  Geo.  L.  Walton; 
hints  on  avoiding  "nervous  breakdown"  (Llpp., 
Sin.).  Practical  Tropical  Sanitation,  by  W.  A.  Mulr- 
head;  "a  manual  for  sanitary  Inspectors"  (Dutt., 
S3.50n.).  The  Psychology  of  Relaxation,  by  G.  T.  W. 
Patrick  (H.  Miff.,  75c. n.).  Reducing  Weight  Com- 
fortably, the  dietetic  treatment  of  obesity,  by  G. 
Gaertner  (Llpp.,  SlSOn.)  Symptomatology,  Psy- 
chognosis  and  Diagnosis  of  Psychopathic  Diseases,  by 
Boris  Sidis  (^Badg.,  S2.50n.).  The  Truth  About  Twi- 
light Sleep,  by  Hanna  Rion  Ver  Beck  (McB.,  N., 
$1.50n.).  The  Untroubled  Mind,  by  Dr  Herb.  J. 
Hall;  suggestions  on  curing  "nerves"  (H  Miff., 
75c.n.).  Who  Is  Insane?  by  Dr.  Stephen  Smith; 
comprehensive  discussion  of  insanity  (Macm., 
Si. 50). 

ENGINEERING,  ETC.— Tfte  Amateur  Carpen- 
ter, by  Alpheus  H.  Verriil;  an  elementary  text-book 
(Dodd,  M.,  $1.25n.).  The  Analysis  of  Dyestuffs,  and 
their  Identification  in  dyed  and  colored  materials, 
lake-pigments,  foodstuffs,  etc.,  by  Arth.  G.  Green 
(Llpp.,  $3n.).  Artificial  Waterways  of  the  World,  by 
Alonzo  Barton  Hepburn,  new  ed.  (Macm.,  $1.25n.). 
Bookbinding  and  Its  Auxiliary  Branches,  by  J.  J. 
Pleger;  4  v.  (Inland  Pr.,  S5).  The  Book  of  Wireless,  by 
A.  F.  Collins;  "clear  description  of  wireless  telegraph 
sets  and  how  to  make  and  operate  them"  (Apltn., 
Sin.).  Carburation  in  Theory  and  Practice,  by  R.  W. 
A.  Brewer  (Apltn.,  $1  50n  ).  Cyclopedia  of  Automobile 
Engineering,  7  v.  (Am.  Tech.,  S19-80).  The  Diesel  or 
SUno-Comtmstion  Oil  Engine,  by  G.  J.  Wells  and  A 
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J.  Wallis-Taylor  (Apltn.,  $3n.).  A  Handbook  of 
Weaves,  by  G.  H.  Oelsner;  1,874  lllus.;  technical 
German  work  (Macm.,  $5).  Home-Made  Toys  for 
Girls  and  Boys,  by  A.  Neely  Hall;  "wooden  toys, 
cardboard  toys,  spool  toys,  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical toys"  (Loth.,  $1.25n.).  How  to  Make  and  How 
to  Mend,  by  an  amateur  mechanic  (Macm.,  $1). 
The  Model  T  Ford  Car,  by  Victor  W.  Page;  "its  con- 
struction, operation  and  repair;  a  complete  practical 
treatise"  (Hen.,  $ln.).  The  Modern  Motor  Car,  by 
H.  P.  Manly;  "a  book  of  simplified  upkeep  (Laird  & 
L.,  $2.50).  Motion-PiUure  BleclricUy,  by  J.  H.  Hall- 
berg  (Mov.  Pic.  W.,  $2.50).  Praalcal  Calculations 
for  Engineers,  by  C.  E.  Larard  and  H.  A.  Golding 
(Llpp  ,  $2n  ).  Regulation  of  Rivers,  by  J.  L.  Van  Or- 
num  (McG.H.,  S4n.).  Resistance  of  Materials,  for 
beginners  in  engineering,  by  S.  E.  Slocum;  does  not 
involve  use  of  calculus  (Ginn.,  $2).  Textiles,  by  Paul 
H.  Neystrom;  a  text-book;  auth.  is  an  expert  In 
mfg.  and  selling  economics  (Apltn.,  31.50n.).  The 
Utilization  of  Waste  Products,  by  T.  Koller;  rev.  ed. 
(Van  Nos.,  $3.50n.). 

AVIATION— ^ero  Engines,  by  G.  A.  Burb,  with  a 
general  introd.  account  of  the  theory  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine  (Llpp.,  S3n.).  The  Aeroplane,  by 
A.  Fage  (Llpp  ,  $2n.).  Aeroplanes  and  Dirigibles  in 
War,  by  Fred.  A.  Talbot  (Lipp.,  81  25n.).  A'rcrafi 
in  War,  the  aviation  key,  by  S.  E.  Bruce  (Doran, 
50c. n).  Aircraft  in  the  Great  War,  a  record  and  a 
study,  by  Claude  Grahame- White  and  Harry  Harper 
(McC)g.,  S2n.). 

AGRICULTURE — Agricultural  Commerce,  by  G. 
G.  Huebner  of  the  U.  of  Pa.;  selling  and  marketing 
crops  (Apltn.,  $2n.).  An  American  Fruit  Farm,  its 
selection  and  management  for  profit  and  for  pleas- 
ure, by  F.N.  Thorpe  (Put.,  $2. 60n  ).  Beavtifxtl  Gardens 
In  America,  by  L.  Shelton  (Scrlb.,  $5n.).  Beekeeping,  a 
discussloaof  the  life  of  the  honey  bee  and  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  honey,  by  Everett  F.  Phillips  (Macm. 
32n.).  Breeding  of  Farm  Animals,  by  Merrltt  Wes- 
ley Harper  (Judd.,  $1.50).  Care  and  Training  of 
Trotters  and  Pacers  (Horseman,  $1).  The  Chemistry 
of  Agriculture,  by  C.  W.  Stoddart  (Lea  &  F.,  $2). 
Citrus  Fruits,  by  J.  E.  Colt;  "with  special  ref.  to  Cal. 
requirements  and  practices"  (Macm.,  S2n))  Diseases 
of  Poultry,  aetiology,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  pre- 
vention, by  Pearl,  Surface  &  CurtLs  (Macm.).  Dogs, 
their  .selection,  breeding  and  keeping,  by  F.  T  Bar- 
ton (Stokes,  S1.35n.).  Electricity  for  the  Farm,  light, 
heat  and  power  by  inexpensive  methods  from  the 
waterwheel  or  farm  engine,  by  F.  I.  Anderson 
(Macm.,  $1.25n.)  Forest  Valuation,  by  H.  H.  Chap- 
man (Wiley,  $2n  ).  The  Fundamentals  of  Live  Stock 
Judging  and  Selection,  by  Robert  S.  Curtis  (Lea  & 
F.,  $2).  The  Gardening  Blue  Book,  a  manual  of  the 
perennial  garden,  by  Leicester  B.  Holland  (Dou.,  P., 
S3.60n.).  Happy  Hollow  Farm,  by  Wm.  R.  Llghton: 
how  a  newspaper  man  found  health,  wealth  and  hap- 
piness on  an  "abandoned"  farm  (Doran,  $1.25n.) 
The  Holy  Earth,  by  Hyde  Bailey;  the  splritua  back- 
ground of  agriculture  by  our  greatest  authority 
(Scrlb  ,  $ln  ).  Irrigation  in  the  U.  S.,  by  R.  P.  Teele, 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric.  (Apltn.,  $1  50n.)  Irrigation 
Practice  and  Engineering,  by  B.  A.  Etcheverry 
(McGraw,  S2n.).  The  Marketing  of  Farm  ProdUA:ls, 
by  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  prof  of  business  administration 
(Yale)  (Macm.).  The  Means  and  Methods  of  Agri- 
cultural Education,  by  Albert  H.  Leake;  present 
methods  and  possible  improvements  (H.  Miff., 
$2n  ).  Modern  Horse  Management,  by  R.  S.  Tim- 
mis  (Stokes,  $5n  ).  My  Growing  Garden,  by  J.  Hor- 
ace McFarland;  true  story  of  tbe  horticultural  re- 
juvenation of  an  old  suburban  place  (Macm.).  The 
Potato,  by  A.  W.  Gilbert  (N.  Y.  Coll.  of  Agric.) 
(Macm.,  $1.75).  Poultry  Culture,  Sanitation  and 
Hygiene,  by  BenJ.  F.  Kaupp  (Saund.,  S2n  ).  Pov.Ury 
Keeping,  an  elementary  treatise,  by  H.  R.  Lewis 
(Lipp  ,  Sln^.  Practical  Talks  on  Farm  Engineering, 
by  R.  P.  Clarlcson;  simple  explanations  of  water 
supply,  sewage  disposal,  irrigation,  etc.  (Dou  ,  P. 
$ln.).  The  Principles  of  Fruit-Grouting,  with  appli- 
cations to  practice,  by  L.  H.  Bailey  (Macm.,  SI  75n.). 
ProdiKtive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals,  by  F.  W.  Woll 
(Lipp.,  $1  50).  The  Pruning  Book,  by  L.  H.  Bailey; 
new  ed.  (Macm.).  The  Strawberry  in  North  America, 
by  S.  W.  Fletcher;  a  history  and  practical  guide 
(Macm.,  $1.75).  Studies  in  the  Marketing  of  Farm 
Products,  by  L.  D.  H.  Weld  and  others  (Univ.  of 
Minn.,  50c.).  Subtropical  Vegetable  Gardening,  by 
P.  H.  Rolfs  (Macm.).  Use  of  Water  in  Irrigation,  by 
Samuel  Fortler  (McGraw,  ^n.).  Working  Data  for 
Irrigation  Engineers,  by  E.  A.  Moritz  (Wiley,  $4n.). 


BUILDING,  HOUSEFURNISHING— Coumrj/ 
Plumbing  Practice,  by  Wm.  Hutton  (D.  Williams, 
S2n.).  The  Decoration  and  Furnishing  of  Apartments, 
by  B.  Russell  Herts  (Put.,  $3.50n.).  Encyclopedia  of 
Carpentry  and  Building;  4  v.,  3,000  lllus.  (Nat'l  Inst. 
Prac.  Mechan.,  $16).  Good  Taste  in  Home  Furnish- 
ing, by  H.  B.  &  M  A.  Sell  (Lane,  $1.25n.).  The  His- 
tory of  the  Dwelling-Hovse  and  Its  Future,  by  R.  E. 
Thompson  (Lipp  ,  $ln.).  The  House  That  Junk 
Built,  by  J.  R.  McMahon;  story  of  a  man's  building 
his  own  bouse  In  a  New  York  suburb  from  founda- 
tion to  finishing  (DuH.,  $1.25n.).  How  to  Make  a 
Country  Place,  by  J.  D.  Sawyer;  succeases  and  mis- 
takes In  an  amateur's  35  years'  experience  (Judd., 
$3n.).  Inexpensive  Furnishings  in  Good  Taste,  by 
Ekln  WalllcK  (Hearst,  $1.25n.).  Inside  the  House 
of  Good  Taste,  ed.  by  Richardson  Wright;  advice 
in  furnishing  (McB.  N.,  $1.50n).  Interior  Decora- 
tion, its  principles  and  practice,  by  Frank  A.  Par- 
sons (Dou.,  P.,  $3n  ).  Making  Walls  and  Ceilings, 
by  H.  D.  Eberlein;  types  of  finishes  and  hints  on 
repairing  (McB.  N.,  50c. n.).  Modern  Plumbing 
Illustrated,  by  Rob  M.  Starbuck,  rev  ed  ;  a  stand- 
ard work;  clear  illustrations  (Henley,  $4).  Re- 
modeled Farmhouses,  by  Mary  H.  Northend;  23 
examples,  lllus..  for  people  of  ample  means  (Lit- 
tle, B.,  $5).  Stalely  Homes  of  California,  by  Porter 
Garnett;  expensive  mansions  lllus.  in  color  (Lit- 
tle, B.,  $2. son).  Ye  Sundial  Booke,  by  T.  G.  W. 
Henslow  (Longm.,  $3.50n  ). 

BUSINESS — -Accounts,  Their  Construction  and 
Interpretation  for  Business  Men  and  Students  of 
Affairs,  by  W.  M.  Cole;  rev.  ed.  (H.  Miff  ,  S2.25n.). 
American  Chambers  of  Commerce,  by  K.  M.  Sturges 
(Moff.,  Y.,  S2n.).  Business  Organii.atinn  and  Com- 
bination, by  Lewis  H.  Haney;  rev.  ed  (Macm., 
$2n.).  The  Canadian  Iron  and  Steel  Industry,  by 
W.  J.  A  Donald;  "a  study  in  the  economic  his- 
tory of  a  protected  industry"  (H.  Miff.,  $2n.>. 
Commercial  Problem  in  Buildings,  by  C.  C.  Evers; 
"a  discussion  of  the  economic  and  structural  essen- 
tials of  profitable  building  and  the  basis  for  valu- 
ation of  improved  real  estate"  (Record  &  Guide 
Co  ,  $1.50n.).  The  Executive  and  His  Control  of 
Men,  a  study  in  personal  efficiency,  by  Enoch  Bur- 
ton Gowin  (Macm.,  $1.50).  Exporters'  Encyclo- 
pedia, 1915  (Exporters'  Enc.  Co.,  $7.50)  General 
Factory  Accounting,  by  F.  H.  Timken;  a  practical 
guide  for  manufacturers  and  employes  (Trade 
Period.,  $3).  How  to  Deal  With  Human  Nature  in 
Business,  by  Sherwin  Cody;  a  practical  book  on 
salesmanship  (Funk,  $2n.).  Installing  Efftciency 
Methods,  by  C.  E.  Knoeppel  (Engineer.  Mag  ,  S3). 
Keeping  Up  With  Rising  Costs,  by  Wheeler  Sam- 
mons;  suggestive  hints  for  retailers  based  on  con- 
crete examples  (Shaw  ,  $2).  Manual  of  Successful 
Storekeeping,  by  W.  R.  Hotchkin,  forfher  adv. 
manager  of  Wanamaker's  (Dou.,  P.,  $10n  ).  The 
Modern  Factory;  safety,  sanitation  and  welfare,  by 
Geo  M  Price,  M.  D.  (Wiley,  S4n.)  Ocean  Traffic 
and  Trade,  by  B.  O  Hough  (La  Salle,  S3).  The  Sci- 
ence and  Practice  of  Management,  by  Alex.  H.  Church 
(Engineer.  Mag.,  $2).  Selling  Latin  America,  by 
W.  E.  Aughlnbaugh;  lllus  from  photos  (Small. 
M.,  $2n.j.  Some  Problems  in  Market  Distribution, 
by  A.  W.  Shaw,  ed.  of  System  (Harv.  Univ.,  Sin.). 
Steam  and  Steel,  sketches  of  great  American  indus- 
tries, by  Jos.  Husband  (H.  Miff.,  $ln.,.  Stenog- 
rapher and  Typist,  by  C.  L.  Frank;  a  manual  in  civil 
service  exam.  (Civ.  Ser.,  $1).  The  Torrens  System, 
Its  simplicity,  serviceability  and  success,  by  A.  G. 
Cameron;  for  land  registration  (H  Miff.,  Sin.). 
Valuation,  a  text-book  on  valuation  applied  to  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  real  estate;  by  Samuel  Sklrm- 
shire  (Spon.,  $3n.).  Voting  Trusts,  chapters  in  re- 
cent corporate  history,  by  H.  A.  Cushman  of  the 
N.  Y.  Bar  (Macm.,  $1.50)  The  World's  Cotton 
Crops,  by  J.  A.  Todd  (Macm.,  $4n  ). 

BUSINESS— ADVERTIS1N(3 — Advertising,  Its 
principles  and  practice,  by  Harry  Tipper  and  others 
(Ronald,  $4).  Advertising,  the  social  and  economic 
problem,  by  Geo  French  (Ronald,  S2).  Adver- 
tisiTig,  selling  the  consumer,  by  J.  L.  Mahin,  Pub. 
for  Ass.  Adv.  Clubs  (Dou.,  P.,  $2n).  The  Business 
of  Advertising,  by  E.  E.  Calkins;  covers  funda- 
mentals of  entire  subject  (Apltn.,  $2n.).  The  New 
Business,  by  Harry  Tipper,  Pub.  for  Ass.  Adv. 
Clubs;  presents  commercial  background  of  mod- 
ern business  and  fundamentals  of  selling,  illus. 
with  concrete  cases  (Dou.,  P.,  $2n.).  Picture  Theatre 
Advertising,  by  E.  Wlnthrop  Sargent  (Moving  Pic- 
ture World,  $2).   Planning  an  Advertising  CatnvaiOU 
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for  a  Manufacturer,  by  Mac  Martin;  In  3  parts; 
Pt.  1,  analysis  ol  the  product;  Pt.  2,  analysis  of  the 
markets;  Pt.  3,  analysis  of  the  channels  of  distri- 
bution (Univ.  of  Minn.).  Productive  Advertising,  by 
Herb.  Hess;  covers  entire  field  (Llpp.,  S2n.).  Pub- 
licity and  Progress,  twentieth  century  methods  In 
religious,  educational  and  social  activities,  by  H. 
H.  Smith  (Doran,  $ln.).  Writing  an  Advertisement, 
by  S.  R.  Hall  (H.  Miff.,  $ln.). 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE — Artistic  Crochet,  ed. 
by  Flora  Kllckmann  (Stokes,  60c. n.).  The  Belgian 
Cook  Book,  ed.  by  Mrs.  Brian  Luck  (Dut.,  Sin.). 
The  Boston  Cooking-School  Cook  Book,  by  Fannie 
M.  Farmer;  a  revision  of  this  standard  and  excel- 
lent work  (Little,  B.,  $1.80n.).  Canning,  Preserving 
and  Jelly  Making,  by  Janet  M.  Hill  (Little,  B., 
$ln.).  Chinese-Japanese  Cook  Book,  by  S.  Bosse 
&  O.  Watanna  (Rand,  McN.,  50c  ).  Dainties  for 
Home  Parties,  a  cook  book  for  dance-suppers, 
bridge  parties,  receptions,  luncheons  and  other 
entertainments,  by  Florence  Williams  (Harp., 
50c. n.).  Efficiency  in  the  Household,  by  Thetta 
Quay  Franlis;  outlines  a  system  of  household  ac- 
counts and  management  (Dou.,  P.,  $1.50n.).  Elec- 
tric Cooking,  Heating  and  Cleaning,  a  manual  of 
electricity  in  the  service  of  the  home,  by  Maud 
Lancaster  (Van  Nos.,  S1.50n.).  Encyclopedia  of 
Diet,  by  Eug.  Christian;  5  v.  (Christian,  $25). 
Food  Products,  by  H.  C.  Sherman;  a  description 
and  analysis  for  the  layman  of  practically  every 
Important  article  of  food;  auth.  is  prof,  of  food 
chemistry  at  Columbia  (Macm.,  $2.25n.).  For  the 
Comfort  of  the  Famity,  a  vacation  experiment,  by 
Josephine  Story  (Doran,  $ln.).  Handbook  of  Ele- 
mentary SevHng,  by  Etta  P.  Flagg;  by  a  teacher  of 
home  economics  (Little,  B.,  50c.).  The  House- 
keeper's Handbook  of  Cleaning,  by  Sarah  J.  Mac- 
Leod (Harp.,  Sin.).  How  to  Knit  Socks,  a  manual 
lor  both  amateur  and  expert  knitters,  by  Mrs. 
Maud  C.  NicoU  (Breut.,  $ln.).  Knitting  Without 
"Specimens,"  the  modern  book  of  school  knitting 
and  crochet,  by  Ellen  P.  &  C.  A.  Claydon  (Dutt  , 
Sin.).  Laundry  Work  for  Hotne  and  School,  by  L 
Wetenhall  (Dutt.,  $ln.).  Mary  Frances  Dtess- 
maker,  by  Jane  Eayre  Fryer;  clever  sewing  outfit 
for  little  girls  (Win.,  Sin).  Midnight  Feasts,  202 
salads  and  chaflng-dlsh  recipes,  by  May  E.  South- 
worth  (Elder,  $1).  T?ie  Mistress  of  the  Little  House, 
ed.  by  Flora  Kllckmann,  and  her  training  of  a  green 
servant  (Stokes,  60c. n.).  Mothercraft,  by  Sarah 
Comstock:  common  sense,  but  modern  directions 
for  the  care  of  small  clilldren  (Hearst,  Sin.)-  The 
Nutrition  of  a  Household,  by  E.  T.  Brewster  &  Lilian 
Brewster  (H.  Miff.,  Sin.).  One  Hundred  Picnic  Sug- 
gesti07is,  by  Linda  H.  Larned  (Scrlb.,  50c. n.).  Prin- 
ciples of  Food  Preparation,  a  manual  for  students 
Of  home  economics,  by  Mrs.  Mary  D.  M  Cham- 
bers (Cooking-School  Mas.,  $ln  ).  Table  Service, 
by  Lucy  G.  Allen;  full  directions  for  waitresses' 
duties  (Little,  B.,  S1.25n.).  Wanted.  A  Young 
Woman  to  Do  Housework,  by  C.  H.  Barker;  pro- 
poses a  solution  of  the  servant  question  which  will 
give  to  housework  the  advantages  of  schedule  and 
pay  claimed  by  factory  and  store  work  (Moff.,  Y., 
Sin.). 

FINE   ARTS. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING — The  Amateur  Gar- 
den, by  Geo.  W.  Cable;  planning  and  making  of 
small  gardens  for  small  houses  (Scrib.,  Sl.50n.). 
An  Introduction  to  Town  Plannirm,  by  Julian  Julian 
(Llpp.,  SI  75n.).  The  Art  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture, its  development  and  application,  by  Samuel 
Parsons;  underlying  principles  summarized  In  quo- 
tation from  recognized  authorities  (Put.,  $3  60n.). 
City  Planning,  with  special  arrangement  to  the  plan- 
ning of  streets  and  lots,  by  Chas.  M.  Robinson 
(Put.,  S2n.).  City  Planning,  by  John  Nolen;  "a 
practical  little  book"  (Apltn.,  $1.50n.).  Continuous 
Bloom  in  America,  where,  when,  what  to  plant, 
with  other  gardening  suggestions,  by  Louise  Shel- 
ton  (Scrlb.,  S2n  )  Design  in  Landscape  Gardening, 
by  Ralph  Rodney  Root  &  C  Fabens  Kelley  (Cent., 
S2n.).  Development  and  Present  Status  of  City  Plan- 
ning in  New  York  City,  by  Committee  on  the  City 
Plan  of  New  York  City  (The  Committee).  Italian 
Gardens  of  the  Renaissance,  and  other  studies,  by 
Mrs.  Cartwright  Ady  (Scrib.,  $3n.).  Rural  Improve- 
ment, by  F.  A.  Waugh;  civic  art  applied  to  rural 
conditions  (Judd.,  S1.25n.).  Town  Planning,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Birmingham  schemes 
(Longm.,  S2.25n.). 


PAINTING,  KTC— The  Barbtzon  Painters,  being 
the  story  of  the  men  of  thirty,  by  Arth.  Hoeber; 
sketches  of  Corot,  Millet,  Daublgny,  Troyon,  etc, 
(Stokes,  $1.75n.).  Cubists  and  Post-Impressionism, 
by  A.  J.  Eddy;  69  lUus.,  "with  23  reproductions  In 
color  of  Cubist  and  Post-Impressionist  paintings, 
and  46  half-tone  illustrations"  (McClg.,  $3n.).  The 
Curves  of  lAfe,  by  T  A.  Cook;  an  account  of  spiral 
formations  and  their  application  to  growth  in  nature, 
to  science  and  to  art  (Holt,  $5n.).  Flower  Pictures, 
a  practical  guide  to  flower  painting  in  water  col- 
ors, by  Maude  Angell  (Stokes,  $2n.).  The  Galleries 
of  the  Exposition,  by  Karl  E.  Neuhaus;  a  critical  re- 
view of  the  paintings,  statuary  and  the  graphic  arts 
(Elder,  $1.50n.).  Modern  Painting,  its  tendency 
and  meaning,  by  WiUard  Huntington  Wright  (Lane, 

t2.50n.).  Outdoor  Stetching,  by  F.  Hopklnson 
mith;  lllus.  by  author;  enthusiastic  and  practical 
suggestions  on  the  subjects  of  composition,  mass, 
water-c(4or  and  charcoal  (Scrib.,  $ln.).  The  Re- 
naissance and  Its  Makers,  by  J.  D.  Symon  &  S.  L. 
Bensuan  (Dodge,  84.50n.).  What  Piaures  to  See  in 
America,  by  Mrs.  L.  M.  Bryant  (Lane,  S2n.). 

ARCHITECTURE — American  Churches,  introd. 
by  Ralph  A.  Cram;  2  v.;  "authoritative  articles 
on  designing,  planning,  heating,  ventilating,  light- 
ing and  general  equipment"  (Amer.  Arch.,  $7.50n.). 
The  Ancient  and  Afediaeval  Architecture  of  India, 
a  study  of  Indo-Aryan  civilization,  by  E.  B.  Havell 
(Scrlb.,  $12n  ).  Architecture  of  Colonial  America, 
by  Harold  D.  Eberleln  (Little,  B.,  $2.50n.). 

MUSIC — American  Composers,  by  Rupert  Hughes 
&  A.  Elson;  "a  study  of  the  music  of  this  country, 
and  Its  future;  with  biographies  of  the  leading  com- 
posers of  the  present  time"  (Music  Lovers'  Ser.;  Page, 
$2.50n  ).  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  an  his- 
torical sketch,  by  M.  A.  D.  Howe  (H.  Miff.,  $2n.). 
The  Choirtrainer's  Art,  by  A.  M.  Richardson;  con- 
stitution and  management  of  a  choir;  voice  produc- 
tion; the  rendering  of  church  music  (Schlrm.,  S2). 
Early  Opera  in  America,  by  O.  G.  T.  Sonneck 
(Schlrm.,  S5n.).  Glueck  and  His  Operas,  with  an  ac- 
count of  their  I  elation  to  musical  art,  by  Hector 
Berlioz  (Scrib,  $1.50n.).  History  of  the  Violoncello, 
the  Viol  da  Gamba,  Their  Precursors  and  Collateral 
Instruments,  by  E.  Van  der  Straeten;  results  of  30 
years'  research;  rare  illus.  (Scrib.,  S8.40n.).  Mu- 
sicians of  To-Day,  by  Roraaln  Rolland;  discusses 
Berlioz,  Wagner,  Saint-Saens,  d'Indy,  Wolf,  De- 
bussy, etc.  (Holt,  S1.25n.).  Piano  Mastery,  by 
Harrlette  Brower;  30  famous  pianists  explain  their 
methods  (Stokes,  S1.50n.).  The  Science  of  Musical 
Sounds,  by  Dayton  C.  Miller,  prof,  of  physics,  Case 
School  (Macm.).  The  Singing-Class  Teacher,  his 
principles  and  methods,  by  F.  C  F.  Hyde  (Bost. 
Mus.  Co.,  si. 75).  Some  Staccato  Notes  for  Singers, 
by  Marie  Wlthrow;  crisp  advice  about  the  singer's 
physical  and  mental  fitness  (Dltson,  $1). 

MINOR  FINE  ARTS — Antique  Furniture,  by 
Fred.  W.  Burgess;  periods  and  styles,  with  inter- 
esting facts  about  their  developments  and  relation, 
and  a  glossary  of  terms  used  (Put  ,  s2h.).  Artistic 
Anatomy  of  Trees,  by  Rex  V.  Cole;  profusely  illus. 
(Llpp.,  si.75n.).  Chats  on  Japanese  Prints,  by  A. 
D  Flckc;  "Collector's  Series"  (Stokes,  S2n.).  Chats 
oa  Old  Clocks,  by  Arthur  Hayden;  "Collector's  Se- 
ries" (Stokes,  S2n.).  Early  American  Craftsmen,  by 
Walt.  Dyer  (Cent.,  S2.40n.).  Flower  Art  of  Japan,  by 
Mary  Averill;  Japanese  have  "schools"  of  flower  ar- 
rangement like  our  schools  of  painting  (Lane,  $1  50n.). 
Japanese  Art  Motives,  by  Maude  Rex  Allen  (MccSlg., 
$2n.).  How  to  Make  a  Studio  Pay,  a  practical  manual 
for  the  photographic  profession,  by  Frank  Farrlng- 
ton  (Wilson,  Sin.).  Ivory  and  the  Elephant,  X>y  Dr. 
Geo.  F.  Kunz;  auth.  is  gem  expert  at  "Tiffany's 
(Don.,  P  ,  $5n  ) .  Lithography  and  Lithographers, 
by  Jos.  &  Ellz.  R.  Pennell;  a  history  and  criticism 
by  an  enthusiastic  expert  (Macm  ,  S4).  Magic  of 
Jewels  and  Charms,  by  Geo.  F  Kunz;  uniform  with 
author's  "Curious  Lore  of  Precious  Stones"  (Llpp., 
$5n.).  Modern  Book  Illustrators  and  Their  Work, 
by  M.  C.  Salaman;  many  beautiful  illus.  in  black 
and  color  (Lane,  S3n.).  The  Period  of  Louis  XV., 
by  R.  de  Felice;  a  little  book  about  Its  furniture 
(Stokes,  $ln.).  Pottery  for  Artists.  Craftsmen  and 
Teachers,  by  G.  J.  Cox  (Macm  ,  S1.25n.).  Practical 
Draiotng,  a  tK)ok  for  the  student  and  the  general 
reader,  by  Edn.  G.  Lutz  (Scrlb.,  $1.25n.).  Prints, 
a  brief  review  of  their  technique  and  history,  by 
Emil  H.  Richter;  aims  to  arouse  the  layman's  In- 
terest in  wood  cuts,  engravings  and  etchings  (H. 
Miff.,  $2n.).    Quilts  and  Their  Story,  by  Marie  D. 
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Webster;  75  lllvis.,  16  In  color  (Dou.,  P.,  S2.50n.). 
Simple  Art  Applied  to  Handwork,  by  H.  A.  Rankin 
&  F.  Brown  (Dutt.,  $ln.).  Stiegel  Glass,  by  F.  W. 
Hunter;  171  lllus.,  12  in  color  (H.  Miff.,  $10n.). 
"The  Studio"  Year  Book  of  Decorative  Art,  1916; 
latest  developments  in  artistic  construction,  deco- 
ration and  furnishing  of  the  home  (Lane,  S3n.). 
Tapestry  Weaving  in  England,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  18th  century,  by  W.  G.  Thomson 
(Scrib.,  $16n.).  Treatise  on  Hand  Lettering,  by  W. 
J.  Unborn  (Dutt.,  $2.50n.). 

SPORTS,  GAMES,  AMUSEMENTS. 
Art  of  Ballet,  by  Maris:  E.  Peruglni  (Llpp.,  $2.50n.). 
Baseball,  Individual  play  and  team  play  in  detail, 
by  W.  J.  Clarlie  &  F.  T.  Dawson;  practical  hand- 
book for  amateur  teams  (Scrlb.,  $ln.).  The  Book 
of  Magic,  by  A.  Fred.  Collins;  directions  for  the 
amateur  (Apltn.,  Sin  ).  Camp  and  Cnatng  AaivUies, 
by  Frank  H.  C'heley  &  Geo.  C.  Baker  (Assn.  Pr., 
$1.50).  Camp  Craft,  modern  practice  and  equip- 
ment, by  W.  H.  Miller  (Scrib.,  $1.50n.).  The  Com- 
plete Jujitsiian,  with  numerous  lllus.  from  motion 
pictures,  by  W.  H.  Garrud  (Dutt.,  $1.75n.).  Golf 
for  Women,  by  G.  Duncan  (Pott.,  $ln.).  History 
of  the  Harlegulnade,  by  Mauric*  Sand;  2  v.  (Llpp., 
$6n.).  Indoor  Games  for  Awkward  Moments,  comp. 
by  Ruth  Blakely;  divided  into  competition,  round, 
quiet,  noisy  and  table  games,  some  of  which  require 
preparation  by  the  hostess  (Hearst,  $lii.).  McCamp- 
bell  on  Avction  Tactics;  keen  reading  for  the  advanced 
player  (Dodd,  M.,  $1.25n.).  Modem  Tennis,  by  P. 
A.  Valle;  lllus.  by  many  explanatory  dlagrs.  &  photos 
(Funk,  $2n.).  On  the  Trail,  an  outdoor  book  for 
girls,  by  L.  Beard  &  A.  B.  Beard;  simple  rules  for 
camping,  avoiding  accidents,  etc.  (Scrlb.,  $1.25n.). 
Ota  of  Doors,  by  Emerson  Hough;  articles  on  camp- 
ing and  woodsmanship  generally,  reprinted  from 
Saturday  Evening  Post  (Apltn.,  $1.25ii.).  Pistol  and 
Revolver  Shooting,  by  A.  L.  A.  Himmelwrlght;  prac- 
tical Information  on  the  sport  (Outing,  70c. n.). 
Tennis  as  I  Play  It,  by  Maurice  E.  McLoughlin, 
Xormer  champion  (Doran,  S2n.). 

LITERATURE. 

POETRY — Armageddon,  by  Stephen  Phillips; 
epic  partisan  drama  of  the  war,  part  in  verse,  part 
prose  (Lane,  Sin.).  Belgian  Patriotic  Poems,  by 
Emile  Cammaerts,  trans,  by  his  wife  (Lane,  $1.50n  ). 
Collected  Verse  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  new  de  luxe  ed. 
lea.  (Dou.,  P.,  $5n.).  Complete  Works  of  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  new  ed.  in  limp  lea.,  6  v.  (Bobbs- 
M.,  S9n.).  Dreams  and  Dust,  by  Don  Marquis  of 
the  N.  Y.  Evening  Sun;  poems;  humorous,  cheer- 
ful, stirring,  tender  (Harp  ,  51.20n.).  Fads  in  Jingles, 
by  Winifred  SackvlHe  Stoner,  Jr  ;  the  recipient  of 
the  "natural  education"  gives  the  original  rhymes 
by  which  she  memorized  facts  (Bobbs-M.,  $ln.). 
T?ie  Laiighing  Muse,  by  Arthur  Guiterman;  hu- 
morous verses  on  various  themes  (Harp.,  $ln.). 
Panama  and  Other  Poems,  narrative  and  occasional, 
by  Stephen  Phillips  (Lane,  $1  25n.).  PhUip  the 
King,  and  Other  Poems,  by  John  Masefleld  (Macm., 
$1.25n.).  Poems,  by  Dana  Burnett;  on  the  war  and 
American  subjects  (Harp.,  $1.20n.).  Poems  by 
Emile  Verhaeren,  selected  and  translated  by  Alma 
Strettell  (Lane,  $ln.).  The  Preseru  Hour,  by  Percy 
Wallace  MacKaye;  poems  on  American  attitude 
toward  the  war  (Macm.,  $1  25n.).  Rivers  to  the  Sea, 
by  Sara  Teasdale  (Macm.,  SI  25n.).  Some  Imagist 
Poets,  an  anthology  (H.  Miff.,  75c  n).  The  Song, 
its  birth,  evolution  and  functions,  with  selections 
from  old  English  lyrics,  by  G.  P.  Upton  (McClg., 
$ln.).  The  Song  of  Hugh  Glass,  by  John  G.  Nei- 
hardt;  narrative  poem  of  Western  pioneer  life 
(Macm.).  Welsh  Poems  and  Ballads,  trans,  by  Geo. 
Borrow;  new  ed.,  introd.  by  Ernest  Rhys  (Put., 
S3.50n.).  The  IVinnowing  Fan,  poems  on  the  great 
war,  by  Laurence  Blnyon  (H.  Miff..  50c. n.).  Works 
of  Rabindranalh  Tagdre;  8  v.;  limp  lea.  (Macm., 
$1.50n.). 

DRAMA — Aspects  of  Modem  Drama,  by  F.  W. 
Chandler  (Macm.,  $2n.)  The  British  and  American 
Drama  of  To-Day,  by  Barrett  H.  Clark;  analyzes 
its  technique  and  construction  (Holt,  $1.60n.). 
The  Case  of  American  Drama,  by  Thom.  H.  Dick- 
inson (H.  Mifl.,  $2.75n).  Chief  Contemporary 
Dramatists,  20  plays  from  the  recent  drama  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  America,  Germany,  France,  Belgium, 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Russia  (H.  Miff.,  $2.75n.). 
Children  of  Earth,  a  play  of  New  England,  by  Alice 
Brown;  received  the  $10,000  prize  awarded  in  1914 
by  Winthrop  Ames  for  the  best  play  by  an  Ameri- 


can author  on  an  American  subject  (Macm.,  $1.25n.). 
Costumes  and  Scenery  for  Amateurs,  a  practical 
working  handbook,  by  Constance  d'Arcy  Mackay 
(Holt,  $1.75n.).  "Der  Tag."  by  Sir  Jas.  M.  Barrle; 
dream  dialogue  between  the  Spirit  of  Culture  and 
the  Kaiser  (Scrib.,  25c.n.).  Disguise  Plots  in  Eliza- 
bethan Drama,  a  study  in  stage  tradition,  by  Victor 
Freeburg  (I^emcke,  $1.50n.).  The  Dramatic  Works 
of  Gerhart  Hauplmann,  auth.  ed.  by  Ludwlg  Lewl- 
sohn;  v.  5,  Symbolic  and  Legendary  Dramaa 
(Huebsch,  $1.50n.).  The  Faithful,  a  tragedy  in  three 
acts,  by  John  Masefield  (Macm.,  $1.25n.).  Four 
Plays  of  the  Free  Theture,  pref.  by  Brieux;  founded 
in  1887,  in  Paris,  for  the  production  of  new  dramas 
unfettered  with  the  conventions  of  style,  technique 
and  subject  matter  (Stew.  &  K.,  S1.50n.).  Hand- 
book of  American  Pageantry,  by  Ralph  Davol;  a 
general  exposition  (Davol,  $2.50).  Happiness,  and 
two  other  plays,  by  J.  Hartley  Manners;  contents: 
Happiness,  Just  as  Well,  The  Day  of  Dupes,  by  the 
author  of  "Peg  o"  My  Heart"  (Dodd,  M.,  Sin.). 
How  to  Produce  Children's  Plays,  by  Constance 
d'Arcy  Mackay  (Holt,  $1  20n.).  How  to  See  a  Play, 
by  Rich.  Burton  (Macm.,  si.25n.).  The  Lie,  by 
Henry  Arthur  Jones;  drama  of  the  love  of  two  sis- 
ters for  the  same  man  (Doran.  Sin.).  The  Lonely 
Way:  Intermezzo;  Countess  Mizzle;  three  plays, 
by  Arth.  Schnitzler  (Kenn.,  si.50n.).  The  Man  Who 
Married  a  Dumb  Wife,  by  Anatole  France  (Lane, 
75c. n.)  Masterpieces  of  Modern  Drama,  ed.  by 
John  A.  Pierce;  2  v.;  reprints  of  plays  by  Shaw, 
Wilde,  Clyde  Fitch,  Belasco,  Rostand,  Gorky,  etc. 
(Dou.,  P..  84n.).  The  Modern  Drama,  an  essay  in 
interpretation,  by  Ludwlg  Lewlsohn  (Huebsch, 
$1.50n.).  Plays,  by  Clyde  Fitch;  4  v  ;  first  collected 
ed.  (Little,  B.,  $1.50ea  ).  Plays  of  the  Pioneers,  a 
book  of  historical  pageant-plays,  by  Constance 
d'Arcy  Mackay;  iUus.  from  photos  (Harp,  Sin.). 
Practical  Stage  Directing  for  Amateurs,  by  Gilford 
Shaw  (Dutt.,  Sin.).  Searchlights,  by  Horace  A. 
Vachell;  war  play  of  England  of  1914-15  (Doran, 
$ln.).  Shakespeare  on  the  Stage,  second  series,  by 
Wm.  Winter  (Moff  ,  Y.,  $3n.).  The  Sorrows  of 
Belgium,  by  Leonid  N.  Andreieff  (Macm.,  S1.25n.). 
The  Theatre  of  Ideas,  a  burlesque  allegory  on  crank 
theatrical  movements,  and  three  one-act  plays; 
"The  Goal,"  "Her  Tongue,"  "Grace  Mary,"  by 
Henry  Arthur  Jones  (Doran,  $ln.).  Writing  and 
Selling  a  Play,  practical  suggestions  for  the  begin- 
ner, by  Fanny  Cannon  (Holt,  Sl.SOn  ). 

ESSAYS,  ETC. — "Acres  of  Diamonds,"  and  their 
discoverer,  by  Russell  H.  Conwell;  story  of  a  great 
inspirational  lecture  (Harp.,  Sin.).  The  Art  of  the 
Moving  Picture,  by  Vachel  Lindsay;  an  appreciation 
by  an  original  poet  (Macm.,  si  50).  Art  of  Story- 
TeUing.  by  Marie  Shedlock;  auth.  is  a  noted  Eng- 
lish story-teller  (Apltn.,  si.50n.).  The  Coming 
Newspaper:  essays  on  newspaper  publishing  by  a 
dozen  authorities.  Complete  Gviae  to  Public  Speaking, 
by  Grenville  Klelser;  extracts  from  great  authorities 
covering  every  point  in  public  speaking  (Fimk,  $5n.). 
Contemporary  Belgian  Literature,  by  Jethro  Bithell 
(Stokes,  S2.50n.).  The  Greatest  of  Literary  Problems, 
the  authorship  of  the  Shakespeare  works,  by  Jas.  P. 
Baxter;  pro-Bacon  (H.  Miff  ,  S5n.).  Gridiron  Nights, 
by  Arth.  Wallace  Dunn;  recollections  of  guests  and 
members  of  the  famous  Gridiron  Club  (Stokes, 
$5n.).  A  History  of  Latin  Literature,  by  Marcus  S. 
Dinsdale  (Apltn.,  S2n).  Interpretations  of  English 
Literature,  by  Lafcadlo  Hearn;  2  v.  (Dodd,  M  ,  S6n.). 
Ivory,  Apes  and  Peacocks,  by  James  G  Huneker;  "es- 
says on  various  latter-day  poets,  painters,  composers 
and  dramatists"  (Scrib.,  SlSOn.).  Knickerbocker's 
History  of  New  York,  by  Washington  Irving;  iUus.  In 
color  by  Maxfteld  Parrish;  cheaper  reprint  of  an  ex- 
pensive ed.  of  15  years  ago  (Dodd,  M  ,  S2n.).  Letters 
on  an  Elk  Hunt,  by  Elinore  Pruitt  Stewart,  auth. 
of  "Letters  of  a  Woman  Homesteader"  (H.  Miff., 
$ln.).  Loeb  Classical  Library ,  this  year's  additions  in- 
clude Caesar's  "Civil  Wars,"  Ovid's  "Heroldes," 
Plutarch's  "Lives,"  etc.  (Macm.,  S1.50n.).  The 
Making  of  an.  American's  Library,  by  Arth.  E. 
Bostwick;  how  to  build  one  for  real  service  rather 
than  show  (Little,  B,  Sin.).  Making  the  Movies, 
by  Ernest  A.  Dench;  small  book  for  popular  con- 
sumption (Macm.).  The  Modern  Study  oj  Literature, 
an  introduction  to  literary  theory  and  interpreta- 
tion, by  Robt.  G.  Moulton  (Chic.  S2.50n.).  Motion 
Picture  Writer's  Guide,  by  Louella  O.  Parsons;  "a 
text-book  for  amateurs"  (McClg  ,  Sin).  New  Cosmo- 
polis,  by  James  G  Huneker;  essays  comparing  N.  Y. 
with  European  cities  (Scrib.,  S1.50n.).     Newspaper 
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Editing,  by  Grant  M.  Hyde;  a  text-book  of  Jour- 
naliam  (Apltn.,  $1.50n.).  Oxford  Boole  of  American 
Essays,  comp.  by  Brander  Matthews  (Oxford  Univ., 
$1.25n.).  Short  Stories  in  the  Making,  by  B.  W. 
Neal;  practical  Introduction  to  composition  and 
technique  (Oxford  Univ.,  60c. n.).  We,  a,  study  of 
the  art  of  making  things  happen,  by  Gerald  Stan- 
ley Lee;  new  essays  by  auth.  of  "Crowds"  (Dou., 
P.,  $1  35n.).  What  Shall  We  Read  to  the  Children?; 
■advice  by  Clara  W.  Hunt,  children's  librarian, 
Brooklyn  P.  L.  (H.  MIH.,  8ln.).  Works  of  Oscar 
Wilde;  13  v.;  Ravenna  ed.;  a  new  complete  ed. 
<Put..  $1.25n.). 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

NORTH  AMERICA — Big  Game  Fields  of  America, 
'North  and  South,  by  Dan.  J.  Singer  (Doran,  S2.25n.). 
British  ColUTniria,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present,  by  E.  O.  S.  Scholefield  &  F.  W.  Howay; 
4  v.  (Clarke,  $30).  The  Canadian  Commonwealth, 
by  Agnes  C.  Laut  (Bobbs-M.,  Sl.SOn).  History 
of  Mexico,  by  H.  H.  Bancroft;  588  p.,  iUus.,  maps, 
12  mo.;  "being  a  popular  history  of  the  Mexican 
people  from  the  earliest  primitive  civilization  to 
the  present  time."  Contents,  aboriginal,  the  Spanish 
conquest,  vice-regal  or  colonial  history,  the  revo- 
lution. United  States  of  Mexico,  the  growth  and 
condition  of  the  republic  (Bancroft,  $2n.).  Lands 
Forlorn,  a,  story  of  an  expedition  to  Hearne's  Cop- 
permine River,  by  G.  M.  Douglas,  18  months  In 
Arctic  Canada;  180  photos  (Put.,  $4n.).  Mexico, 
Its  ancient  and  modern  civilization,  history  and 
political  conditions,  topography  and  natural  re- 
sources, by  Chas.  R.  Enoch  (Scrlb.,  $3n.).  The 
Pocket  Guide  to  the  West  Indies;  British  Guiana, 
Briflsh  Honduras,  the  Bermudas,  the  Spanish  Main, 
and  the  Panama  Canal,  by  A.  E.  Aspinall  (Rand, 
Sl.SOn.).  QuairU  and  Historic  Forts  of  North  Amer- 
ica, by  John  M.  Hammond  (Llpp.,  $5n.).  Ttie 
Tourist's  Maritime  Provinces,  by  Ruth  K.  Wood;  a 
guide  book  to  far-eastern  Canada  (Dodd,  M.,  S1.25n.). 

PANAMA — The  Building  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
by  Maj.-Gen.  Geo.  W.  Goethals  (Scrib.,  $3.50). 
Construaion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  by  Brig. -Gen. 
Wm.  L.  Sibert  &  John  F.  Stevens;  both  authors 
were  prominent  in  the  construction  (Apltn.,  $2n.). 
Government  of  the  Canal  Zone,  by  G.  W.  Goethals 
(Prlnc.  U.  P.,  |ln.).  The  Panama  Canal  and  In- 
ternational Trade  CompetUion,  by  L.  Hutchinson 
(Macm.,  $1.75n.).  Mosquito  Control  in  Panama; 
the  eradication  of  malaria  and  yellow  fever  In  Cuba 
and  Panama,  by  Le  Prince  &  Orenstein,  Sanitary 
Inspectors  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  (Put ) . 
Sanitation  in  Panama,  by  Col.  Wm.  C.  Gorgas; 
for  the  general  reader,  by  the  man  who  conquered 
yellow  fever  there  (Apltn.,  $2n.). 

UNITED  STATES— /I OT€7-icaras  and  the  Britons, 
by  Frederic  de  Suraichrast;  a  sympathetic  but 
honest  observer  studies  our  democracy  (Alptn., 
S1.75n.).  California,  Romantic  and  Beautiful,  by 
Geo.  Wharton  James  (Page,  $3.50n.).  The  City  of 
Domes,  by  J.  D.  Barry;  an  architect's  study  of 
architectural  features  of  Exposition  (Newbegln, 
$1.50n.).  The  End  of  the  Trail;  the  far  West  from 
New  Mexico  to  British  Columbia,  by  E.  Alex. 
Powell  (Scrib.,  $3n.).  The  Favorite  Motor  Ways  of 
New  England,  by  Louis  H.  Baker  (MacNair,  $2). 
A  Guide  to  the  National  Parks  of  America,  comp  by 
E.  F.  Allen  (McBride,  Sin.).  Highways  and  By- 
ways of  New  England,  by  Clifton  Johnson;  Ulus. 
from  photos  by  author  (Macm.,  $1.50).  A  His- 
tory of  Travel  in  America,  by  Seymour  Dunbar;  4v., 
comprehensive,  readable  and  fully  illustrated  study 
that  is  really  a  history  of  American  civilization 
(Bobbs-M.,  $10n.).  Historic  Virginia  Homes  and 
Churches,  by  Robt.  A.  Lancaster  (Llpp.,  $7  50n.). 
In  the  Oregon  CourUry,  by  G  P.  Putnam  (Put., 
$1.75n.).  The  Jewel  City,  by  BenJ.  Macomber;  a 
newspaper  man's  comprehensive,  fully  lllus.  de- 
scription of  Exposition  (Williams,  $ln.).  Nature 
and  Science  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  a  guide  book  for 
scientific  travellers,  ed.  by  committee  of  the  Amer. 
Assn.  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  (Elder,  S1.50n  ). 
Old  Concord,  by  Allen  French;  drawings  by  Lester 
G.  Hornby  (Little,  B.,  $3).  Old  Roads  From  the 
Heart  of  New  York,  by  Sarah  Comstock;  historical 
guide  to  N.  Y.  suburbs  (Put ,  S2.50n.).  Old  Sea- 
port  Towns  of  New  England,  by  Edw.  M.  Bacon 
(Dodd,  M.,  S2.50n.).  On  Sunset  Highways;  a  book 
of  motor  rambles  in  California,  by  T.  D.  Murphy; 
56  illus.  (16  In  col.)  (Page,  $3n.).  Rambles  Around 
Old  Boston,  by  Edn.  M.  Bacon;  drawings  by  Lester 


G.  Hornby  (Little,  B.,  $3  50fl.).  The  Rocky  Mountain 
Wonderland,  by  E.  A.  Mills  (H.  Miff.,  S1.75n.). 
The  Tourist's  California,  by  Ruth  K.  Wood;  a  guide 
book  (Dodd,  M.,  $1.25n.).  Walks  About  Washing- 
ton, by  Francis  E.  Leupp;  drawings  by  Lester  G. 
Hornby  (Little,  B.,  $3n.).  We  Discover  New 
England,  by  Louise  Closser  Hale;  motor  trips,  lllus. 
from  drawings  by  Walter  Hale   (Dodd,  M.,  S2n.). 

SOUTH  AMERICA— r/ie  Argentine  in  the 
Twentieth  Century,  by  A.  B.  Martinez  &  M.  Lewan- 
dowskl;  discusses  economics,  commercial,  industrial, 
financial  and  agricultural  standpoints  (Scrib.,  $1 ,50n.) . 
Baedeker  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  by  Alb.  Martinez; 
a  guide  book;  not,  however,  as  It  claims,  by  Baedeker 
(Apltn.,  S3n.).  Chile,  by  6.  J.  Mills;  "physical  fea- 
tures, natural  resources,  means  of  communication, 
manufactures,  and  Industrial  development"  (Apltn., 
$1.50n.).  The  Future  of  South  America,  by  Roger 
W.  Babson  (Little,  B.,  $2n  ).  A  Guide  to  South 
America,  by  W.  A.  Hirst  (Macm.,  S1.75n.).  The 
Lower  Amazon,  by  Algot  Lange;  "a  narrative 
of  explorations  In  the  little  known  regions  of  the 
State  of  Par4"  (Put.,  S2.50n.).  Northern  Patagonia, 
character  and  resources,  by  Willis  Bailey  (Scrib., 
son.).  The  Northwest  Amazons;  notes  of  some 
months  spent  among  cannibal  tribes,  by  "Thos. 
Whllfen  (Duff.,  $3n.).  Pan-America  and  Pan- 
Americanism,  by  John  Barrett,  dir.  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union  (Harp.,  S1.25n.).  Paraguay,  by 
M.  R.  Hardy  (Scrib.,  $3n.).  The  Real  Argentine, 
by  J.  A.  Hammerton;  impressions  of  a  year's  resi- 
dence (Dodd,  M.,  S2.50n.).  The  South  Americans, 
by  Wm.  H.  Koebel;  study  of  their  racial  char- 
acteristics, by  a  resident  (Dodd,  M.,  S3n.).  South 
of  Panama,  by  E.  A.  Ross;  Interprets  the  Spanish- 
American  people  from  an  economic  and  sociological 
standpoint  (Cent ,  $2.40n.).  The  Spanish  Depen- 
dencies in  South  America,  by  Bernard  Mcses,  2  v., 
(Harp.,  $5n);  Through  the  Brazilian  Wilderness, 
by  Thdr.  Roosevelt;  lllus.  by  photos,  by  Kermlt 
Roosevelt  el  al.  (Scrib.,  $3.50n). 

EUROPE — Four  on  a  Tour  in  England,  by  Rob. 
and  Ellz.  Shackleton;  lllus.  from  photos;  six  weeks' 
motor  trip  (Hearst,  $2. 50n.).  The  English  Country- 
side, by  Ernest  C.  Pulbrook;  illus.  from  photos 
(Scrlb.,  $3n.).  English  Ancestral  Homes  of  Noted 
Americans,  by  Annie  Wharton  (Llpp.,  $2n.).  OUf 
English  Mansions:  fully  illus.,  special  number  oi 
Studio  (Lane,  $3n.).  Westminster  Abbey,  its  archi- 
tecture, history  and  monuments,  by  Helen  Marshall 
Pratt;  2  v.  (Duff.,  $4.50n.).  The  Charm  of  Ireland. 
by  Burton  E.  Stevenson;  lllus.  from  photos  by 
author  (Dodd,  M  ,  $2  50n.).  The  Book  of  France, 
ed.  by  Winifred  Stephens;  "Issued  In  aid  of  the 
French  parliamentary  committee's  fund  for  the 
relief  of  the  Invaded  departments"  (Macm.,  S2n.). 
Frarux  Herself  Again,  by  Ernest  Dlmnet;  compares 
demoralized  France  of  1870  with  united  France  of 
to-day  (Put..  S2.50n.).  The  Glory  of  Belgium,  by 
W.  L.  Bruckman;  20  lllus.  In  col.  (Doran,  S5n.). 
Bruges;  a  record  and  an  Impression,  by  Mary  Stratton 
(Scrlb..  82n).  The  Spell  of  Flanders,  by 'E.  N.Vose; 
description  of  northern  Belgium,  written  Just  before 
war  (Page,  $2  50n.).  Imperial  Germany  and  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  by  Thorstein  B.  Veblen; 
explains  her  marvellous  economic  advance  by 
natural  causes  (Macm.,  $1  50n.).  Socialized  Ger- 
many, by  Frederic  C.  Howe  (Scrib.,  $1.50n.).  The 
Soul  of  Germany;  si.  twelve  years'  study  of  the  people 
from  within,  1902-14.  by  T.  F.  A.  Smith;  auth.  be- 
lieves all  Germany  hated  England  (Doran,  $1  25n.). 
KuUuT  Cartoons  by  Will  Dyson;  foreword  by  H.  G. 
Wells;  satires  on  German  militarism  (Page,  Sin.). 
Germany  and  the  German  Emperor,  by  G.  H.  Perrls 
(Holt,  $3n.).  What  I  Found  Out  in  the  House  of  a 
German  Prince,  by  an  English-American  governess; 
among  others  she  met  (this  was  in  1909)  Bernhardl, 
von  Kluck,  the  Krupps,  Zeppelin,  etc.  (Stokes, 
$1.25n.).  A  Month  in  Rome,  by  Andre  Maurel, 
trans,  from  10th  French  ed.,  by  Helen  Gerard  (Put , 
S1.75n.).  A  Wanderer  in  Venice,  by  Edward  Verrall 
Lucas;  48  illus.  (16  In  col.)  (Macm.,  S1.75n.).  Old 
Calabria,  by  Norman  Douglas;  travel-guide  to 
southern  Italy  (H.  Miff.,  $4n.).  Mediterranean 
Winter  Resorts,  ed.  by  Eustace  A.  Reynolds-Ball; 
rev.  ed.;  "a  complete  and  practical  handbook  to  the 
principal  health  and  pleasure  resorts  (Dutt.,  $1.75n.). 
The  Spell  of  Spain,  by  Keith  Clark  (Page,  S2.50n.). 
In  the  Land  of  Temples  (Greece);  40  photograv.  by 
Jos.  Pennell  (Llpp.,  S1.25n.).  Constantinople  Old 
and  New.  by  H.  G.  Dwlght;  not  a  guide  book  but  an 
Impressionistic   description  by  a  resident   (Scrlb., 
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$5n.).  Modern  Austria  and  Her  Racial  Problems, 
by  Virginia  Gayda;  auth.  Is  Italian  (Dodd,  M., 
S3.50n.).  My  Years  at  the  Austrian  Court,  by  Nellie 
Kyan;  auth.  found  Hapsburgs  sane,  normal,  pleasant 
people  (I^ane,  S3n  ).  Peaks  and  Precipices;  scrambles 
in  the  Dolomites  and  Savoy,  by  Guldo  Rey;  daring 
climbs  by  a  noted  Alpinist  (Dodd,  M.,  $3.50n  ). 
Houmania,  by  Oscar  Brilliant  of  the  U.  of  Bucharest 
(Dodd,  M.,  S4n.).  Sketches  in  Poland,  by  Frances 
J).  Little;  sympathetic  glimpses  of  the  jieople  (Stokes, 
S2.50n-).  Scandinavia  of  the  Scandinavians,  by 
Henry  G.  Leach  (Scrib  ,  $1.50n.).  The  New  Russia: 
trom  the  White  Sea  to  the  Siberian  steppe,  by  Alan 
iethbrldge  (Dutt.,  $5n.)  Unknown  Russia,  by  Alan 
Lethbridge;  travels  In  out-of-the-way  corners  (Dutt.. 
$5n.).  Finland  and  the  Finns,  by  Arth.  Reade 
{Dodd,  M.,  $3n.).  The  Russian  Problem,  by  Paul 
Vlnogradoff ;  auth.  Is  exiled  Prof,  of  History  of  Univ. 
of  Moscow  (Doran,  75c. n.).  Russian  Realities; 
being  Impressions  gathered  during  some  recent 
Journeyings  in  Russia,  by  J  Hubback  (Lane,  $1.50n  ). 
An  Interpretation  of  the  Russian  People,  by  Leo. 
Wiener;  auth.  was  born  and  educ.  In  Russia  (McB., 
N.,  S1.25n  ). 

AFRICA — Adventures  in  Africa,  by  J.  B.  Thorn- 
hill;  vivid  account  of  four  years  as  a  pioneer  In  the 
Congo-Zambesi  watershed  country  (Dutt  ,  $3  50n  ). 
Alone  in  the  Slee ping-Sickness  Covntrv,  by  Felix 
Oswald;  travels  of  a  geologist  (Dutt.,  83n).  The 
Rediscovered  Country,  by  Stewart  Edward  White; 
diary  of  a  hunting  trip  In  equatorial  Africa  (Dou.,  P., 
S2nj.  Through  Central  Africa,  from  Coast  to  Coast, 
fiy  Ja.  Barnes;  illus.  by  photos  by  Cherry  Kearton; 
followed  part  of  Stanley's  historic  route  (Apltn., 
S4n.>. 

ASLA — The  Spell  of  the  Holy  Land,  by  Archie  Bell 
(Page,  $2.50n.)  Jnilia  and  Its  Faiths,  a  traveller's 
record,  by  Jas.  B.  Pratt  (H.  Miff ,  S4n.).  Kipling's' 
India,  by  Arley  Munson  (Dou.,  P.,  Sl.SOn).  Mem- 
ories of  India,  recollections  of  25  years'  soldiering  and 
sport;  by  I,ieut.-Gen.  Baden-Powell  (McKay., 
S3.50n.).  A  Winter  in  India,  light  Impressions  of  its 
cities,  peoples,  and  customs;  by  Archibald  B.  Spens 
(Dodd.,  M.,  $1.75n.).  Present-Day  China,  the  nar- 
rative of  a  nation's  advance;  by  Gardner  L.  Harding 
(Cent^  Sin.). 

elsewhere; — Australian  Byways,  by  Norman 
Duncan;  chatty  leisurely  travels  (Harp.,  $1.75n.) 
The  Conquest  of  Mount  Cook  and  Other  Climbs,  an  ac- 
count of  four  seasons'  mountaineering  on  the  south- 
ern Alps  of  New  Zealand;  by  Freda  Du  Faur  (Scrlb., 
S4.50n.).  Nature  Notes  for  Ocean  Voyagers,  by  A. 
Carpenter  &  D.  Wilson-Barker;  animals  seen  on  ship- 
board, weather,  waves,  etc.  (Llpp.,  $1.76n.). 

BIOGRAPHY. 

AMERICAN — Reminiscences,  by  Lyman  Abbott 
(H.  Miff.,  $3.50n  ).  Spencer  Fuller  Saird,  a  biogra- 
phy, Incl.  .selections  from  his  correspondence  with 
Audubon,  Agasstz.  Dana,  and  others,  by  Wm  H. 
Dall  (Llpp.,  $3.50n.)  The  Life  of  Clara  Barton,  by 
Percy  H.  Epler;  her  first  published  biography 
(Macm.,  82  50n.).  Ralph  Walao  Emerson,  by  O.  W. 
Firkins  (H.  Miff.,  $1.75n.).  Hitting  the  Dark  Trail, 
starshlne  through  30  years  of  night;  by  Clarence 
Havvkes:  how  a  blind  man  cheerfully  overcame  his 
handicap  (Holt,  81.25).  John  Hay,  author  and 
statesman,  by  ^.orenzo  Sears  (Dodd,  M.,  Sin). 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Hay,  by  Wm.  Roscoe 
Thayer  (H  Miff,  $5n.).  Julia  Ward  Howe,  1819- 
1910,  by  Laura  E.  Richards  &  M.  E.  Elliott;  2  v.  (H. 
Mill  ,  $7.50n.)  Letters  of  Washington  Irving  to  Henry 
Brevoort,  1807-1843,  2v.;  covers  nearly  all  the  events 
of  the  period  (Put  ,  $10).  Pleasures  and  Palaces, 
by  Princess  Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich;  romantic 
autobiography  of  an  American  girl  (Cent.,  $3nJ. 
Lincoln  and  Episodes  of  the  Civil  War,  by  Wm.  E. 
Doster  (Put.,  $1  50n.).  Henry  Codman  Potter,  7th 
Bishop  of  N.  Y  ,  by  Geo.  Hodges  (Macm.,  83.60). 
Life  of  Thomas  Brackett  Reed,  by  S.  W.  McCall; 
auth.  was  an  intimate  friend  (H.  Miff,  $3n.).  The 
Story  of  a  Pioneer,  by  Anna  Howard  Shaw;  auto- 
biography 01  a  pioneer  feminist  (Harp.,  S2n.).  Billy 
Sunday,  by  W.  T.  Ellis;  "The  man  and  his  message; 
in  his  own  words"  (Wins.,  S1.50n.).  Ceorge  Wash- 
ington, farmer,  his  home  life  and  agricultural  activi- 
ties, with  many  facsms.  of  private  papers,  by  Paul 
Leland  Haworth  (Bobbs-M.,  $1.50n.). 

FOREIGN^rAe  Life  of  His  Majesty,  Albert,  King 
of  the  Belgians,  by  John  de  C.  McDonnell  (Stokes, 
Sln^.  The  Life  of  Lord  Avebury  (Sir  John  Lubbock), 
by  H.  G.  Hutchinson;  2  v.  (Macm.,  $9n.).    Reminis- 


cences and  Letters  of  Sir  Robt.  Ball,  astronomer;  ed. 
by  his  son  (Little,  $5  ).  Hugh,  memoirs  of  a  brother, 
by  Arth.  Christopher  Benson  (Longm.,  $1.75nj). 
Robert  Brovming,  how  to  know  him,  by  Wm.  L. 
Phelps;  an  introd.  guide  to  his  work  (Bobbs-M., 
Sl.SOn.).  Thomas  Carlyle,  how  to  know  him,  by 
Bliss  Perry  (Bobbs-M.,  Sl.SOn  ).  Life  and  Times  of 
Cavour,  by  W.  R  Thayer;  2  v  ,  scholarly  and  carefiJ 
study  (H.  Miff.,  $3n).  Joseph  Chamberlain,  an 
honest  biography,  by  Alex.  Mackintosh  (Doran,  S3n.). 
Emma  Darurtn,  a  century  of  family  letters,  1792-1896; 
ed.  by  her  daughter,  Henrietta  Litchfield;  2  v.  (Apltn., 
S5n.).  The  Confessions  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  the 
Life  of  Frederick  the  Great.hy  Helnrich  von  Treitschke; 
a  source  book  of  German  militarism  (Put.,  S1.25n.). 
Sir  John  French,  an  authentic  biography,  by  Cecil 
ChLshoIm;  laudatory  life  oi  the  commander  of  the 
British  forces  on  the  Continent  (Stokes,  50c.n.).  My 
Childhood,  by  Maxim  Gorky  (Cent.,  $2n.).  The 
Secret  Memoirs  of  Count  Taaasu  Hayashi,  G.  C.  V.  O., 
e<l.  by  A.  M.  Pooley;  auth.  was  veteran  Japanese 
statesman  (Put.,  S2  50n.)  John  Huss,  his  life,  teach- 
ings and  death,  after  five  hundred  years,  by  David  S. 
Schaff  (Scrib.,  $2.50n.).  Court  Life  fr cm  Within,  by 
H.  R.  H.  the  Infanta  Eulalia  of  Spain;  frank  reminis- 
cences of  a  democratic  princess  (Dodd,  M  ,  $2.50n.). 
Isabel  of  Castile,  and  the  making  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  1451-1504,  by  lerne  L.  Plunket  (Put., 
S2.50n.).  My  March  to  Timbuctoo,  by  Jos.  J.  C. 
Joffre;  trans,  of  Gen.  Joffre's  only  book  (Duff., 
75c. n).  The  Fall  of  Mary  ."Stuart,  by  Frank  A. 
Mumby;  her  tragic  marriages  and  imprisonment  (H. 
Miff.,  S3n  ).  My  Life,  by  Sir  Hiram  S.  Maxim; 
autobiography  of  inventor  of  the  Maxim  gun  (McB. 
N.,  $4.50n.).  Napoleon  as  a  General,  by  Count  von 
Wartenburg;  2  v.  (Dutt.,  SlOn.).  Nelson's  Legacy: 
Lady  Hamilton,  Her  Story  and  Tragedy,  by  Julia 
Frankau  (Scrib.,  S4.50n.).  The  Life  of  Nietzsche,  by 
Frau  Ellz.  Forster-Nletzsche;  2  v.  (Stur  ,  $4n.).  The 
Story  of  Yone  Noguchi,  told  by  himself;  illus.  by  Yoshio 
Markino;  intimate  account  of  romantic  life  Of  the 
Japanese  poet  (Jacobs,  81  50n.).  Charles  Stewart 
Parnell,  a  memoir  by  his  brother,  John  Howard 
Parnell  (Holt.,  83n  ).  William  Pitt  and  the  Great 
War,  by  J.  H.  Rose  (Macm.,  $2  50n.).  Life  of  Lord 
Roberts.  K  G.,  V.  C,  by  Sir  G.  W.  Forrest  (Stokea, 
$4n.).  Twenty  Years  of  My  Life,  by  Douglas  Sladen; 
the  orginator  of  "Who's  Who"  writes  informally  of 
celebrities  he  has  known  (Dutt  ,  S3.50n.).  On  the 
Trail  of  Stevenson,  by  Clayton  Hamilton;  artistic 
in  illustrations  and  make-up  (Dou  ,  P.,  $3n  ).  Strath- 
cona  and  the  Making  of  Canada,  by  W.  T.  Preston; 
Interesting  career  of  the  great  pioneer  railroad  builder 
(McB.  N.,  $2.60n.).  Rabindranoth  Tagore,  a  biograph- 
ical study,  by  E.  Rhys;  frankly  laudatory  (Macm., 
$ln.).  Treitschke,  by  Adolf  Hausrath  (Put.,  $1.50n.). 
The  Political  Thought  of  Heinrich  von  Tieitschke,  ed.  by 
H.  W.  C.  Davis;  a  historian  who  has  influenced 
German  national  life  (Scrib.,  $2n.)  Emile  Ver- 
haeren.  by  Stefan  Zwelg  (H  Miff.,  S2n.).  The  Train- 
ing of  a  Sovereign,  an  abridged  selection  from  "The 
Girlhood  of  Queen  Victoria,"  being  Her  Majesty's 
diaries  between  the  years  1832  and  1840  (Longm., 
$1.50n.).  My  Life,  by  Richard  Wagner;  new  cheaper 
ed.,  2  v.  (Dodd,  M,,  $3.50n.).  The  World  of  H.  G. 
Wells,  by  Van  W.  Brooks;  a  keen  and  stimulating 
critical  study  (Kenn.,  S1.25n.).  The  Kaiser,  a  book 
about  the  most  Interesting  man  In  Europe  (Dou.,  P., 
S2n.)  The  Irish  Abroad,  a  record  of  the  achlevementa 
of  wanderers  from  Ireland,  by  E.  O'Donnell  (Dutt., 
$2.50n.). 

HISTORY. 
UNITED  STATES— The  Buccaneers  of  America, 
or  The  Pirates  of  Panama,  by  John  Esqueraeling; 
new  ed.,  illus.  in  color  by  G.  A.  Williams  (Stokea, 
$2nj.  The  California  Padres  and  Their  Missions, 
by  C.  F.  Saunders  &  J.  S.  Chase  (H.  Miff.,  .$2  50n.). 
Captives  Among  the  Indians,  first-hand  narratives  of 
Indian  wars,  customs,  tortvires,  and  habits  of  life  in 
(Colonial  times;  ed.  by  Horace  Kephart  (Out.,  $1). 
The  Conquest  of  Virginia,  the  forest  primeval,  by 
Conway  W.  Sams;  first  pfcrt  of  a  series  based  on 
original  sources  (Put.,  $3  50n.).  Dramatic  Ejdsodes 
of  the  Civil  War,  by  Rossiter  Johnson  (Put.,  $1.75n  ). 
The  Fighting  Cheyennes.  by  Geo.  B  Grinnell;  story  of 
a  famous  Western  tribe  (Scrib.,  $3.50).  The  Passing 
of  the  Armies,  by  Maj.-Gen.  Joshua  L.  Chfimberlaln; 
"Final  campaign  of  Army  of  the  Potomac"  (Put., 
$2.50.).  The  Riverside  History  of  the  United  Stales, 
by  various  authors;  very  fully  illustrated;  4  v.  (H. 
Miff.,  $5n.  ea.).  The  Scotch-Irish  in  America,  by  H. 
J.  Ford  (Princ.  U.  P.,  82d.).  Vancouver's  Discovery  of 
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Puget  Sound,  by  E  S.  Meany  (Macm.,  $2.50n.). 
The  Voyages  of  the  Norsemen  to  America,  by  Wm. 
Hovgaard  (Amer.-Scand  ,  $4).  A  Walloon  Family 
in  America,  by  Emily  J.  De  Forest;  history  of  the 
De  Forest  larally  (H.  MIH  ,  £5n ).  The  World's 
Hloh'itay,  America's  position  In  world  history  and  the 
part  she  must  play  in  neutralizing  the  sea;  by  Norman 
Angell  (Doran,  $1.5()n  ). 

FOREIGN — A  Handbook  of  Universal  History, 
from  the  Dawn  of  Civilization  to  the  Outbreak  of 
the  Great  War  of  1914.  by  Karl  J.  Ploetz-  trans,  of 
a  well  known  "Epitome"  (H.  Miff.,  $3n  ).  Men  of  the 
Old  Stone  Age,  their  environment,  life  and  art,  by 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn  (Scrib.,  $5n ).  Aegean 
Archeology,  an  introduction  to  the  archaeology  of 
prehistoric  Greece,  by  H.  R.  H  Hall  (Put.,  S3.75n.). 
A  History  of  Babylon,  by  Leonard  W.  King;  scholarly 
account  (Stokes,  S4.80n.).  Civilization  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria,  by  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.;  140  lUus.  (Lit)p., 
S6n.).  The  Myths  of  Ancient  Egypt,  by  Lewis  Spense 
(Stokes,  $2. son.)  A  Short  History  of  the  Egyptian 
People,  with  chapters  on  their  religion  and  dailj  life, 
by  E.  A.  T.  W.  Budge;  autn.  Is  an  authority  (Dutt  , 
Sin  ).  SajtMans  and  Greeks,  by  E.  H.  Minns;  "ancient 
history  and  archoeology  of  north  coast  of  Euxlne" 
(Put,  S20n).  Atfila  and  the  Huns,  by  E.  Hutton 
(Dutt.,  S2n  ).  The  Romance  of  Piracy,  by  E.  K. 
Chatterton;  "from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day"  (Lipp.,  $I.50n.).  A  B  C  of  Heraldry,  by  Guy 
C  Rothery;  its  romance  and  art  rather  than  technical 
minutiae  (Jacobs,  $2).  Outlines  of  European  His- 
tory, by  Jas  H  Breasted  and  Jas  Harvey  Robinson; 
new  ed.  of  a  standard  text-book  (Glnn,  SI  50). 
Germany,  France,  Russia,  and  Islam,  by  H.  von 
Treitschke;  trans,  from  German  for  first  time; 
essays  1871-1897  (Put.,  S1.50n.).  Crises  in  the  His- 
tory of  the  Papacy,  by  Jos.  McCabe;  studies  of  the 
reigns  of  20  Popes  who  were  significant  (Put.).  The 
Normans  in  European  History,  by  Chas.  H.  Hasklns 
(H.  MlCt.,  $2n.).  England  in  the  Later  Middle  Ages, 
by  K.  H.  Vlckers  (Put.,  $3n.)  The  Reign  of  Henry 
v.,  by  J.  H.  Wylie;  vol.  1,  1413-1415  (Put.,  $9n.). 
Wales,  by  Gilbert  Stone;  her  history  from  prehistoric 
times  (Stokes,  $2.50n.).  High  Lights  of  the  French 
Revolution,  by  Hilalre  Belloc  (Cent.,  $3n.).  Napoleon 
and  Waterloo,  the  Emperor's  campaign  with  the 
Armee  du  Nord,  1815,  a  strategical  and  tactical 
study,  by  A.  F.  Becke;  2  v.  (Dutt.,  S8n  ).  My  Ad- 
ventures in  the  Commune,  Paris  1871,  by  E.  A.  Vlze- 
telly  (DuB.,  $4n.).  Modern  Germany  and  Her  His- 
torians, by  A  Guilland;  political  and  social  Influence 
on  the  German  nation  of  Niebuhr,  Ranke,  Mommsen, 
Sybel,  and  Treitschke  (McB.  N.,  $2.25n  ).  History 
of  Germany  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  Helnrlch 
G.  von  Treitschke;  first  trans.  Into  English  of  a 
biased  standard  work  that  Germans  swear  by  (McB. 
N.,  $3.25n.).  Germany's  Vanishing  Colonies,  by 
Gordon  Le  Sueur  (McB  N.,  75c  n.).  The  Germans 
and  Africa,  by  Percy  E.  Lewln;  a  diplomatic  hl.story 
(Stokes,  S3.60n.).  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Kingdom. 
1795-1813,  a  short  account,  by  H.  W.  von  Loon 
(Dou.,  P.,  $2  50n.).  Serbia,  her  people,  history,  and 
aspirations,  by  W.  M.  Petrovitch  (Stokes.  $1.50n.). 
The  Inner  History  of  the  Balkan  War,  by  Reginald 
Rankin  (Dutt ,  S5n.).  Albania  the  Foundling  State 
of  Europe,  by  Wadham  Peacock  (Apltn.,  $2.50n.). 
The  Partitions  of  Poland,  by  Lord  Everslap;  history 
of  the  three  partitions  of  Poland — isetween  Rassla, 
Prussia,  and  Austria  In  1772;  between  Russia  and 
Prus5la  in  1793;  and  between  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria  In  1795  (Dodd.,  M.,  S2.50n  ).  Poland  and 
the  Polish  Question,  by  Ninian  Hill;  popular  and  com- 
prehensive account  of  the  rise  of  Poland,  and  the 
causes  of  her  downfall,  and  future  (Stokes,  $3n.). 
History  of  the  Nor'iegian  People,  2  v.,  by  Knut 
GJorset  (Macm.,  S8n.).  Russian  Exparision  on  the 
Pacllic,  1641-1850,  by  F.  A.  Colder  (Clark,  $5).  A 
History  of  Events  in  Egypt  from  1789  to  1914,  by 
Arth.  E.  Welgall  &  Pearse  Brome  (Scrib.,  $3n.).  The 
Haytlan  Revolution,  1791  to  1804;  or.  Sidelights  on 
the  French  Revolution,  by  T.  G.  Steward  (Crow., 
S1.25n.).  A  History  of  the  Japanese  People  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  End  of  the  Meiji  Era,  by  Fk. 
Brlnkley  &  Baron  Dairoku  Klkuchl;  fuUy  lllus., 
scholarly  and  exhaustive  account  (Encyc.  Brltan., 
$4.25).  Intervention  and  Colonization  in  Africa,  by 
Norman  Dwight  Harris  (H.  Miff.,  $2n.).  A  History 
of  Persia,  2  v  ,  by  F.  M.   Sykes  (Macm.,  S15n.). 

EUROPEAN    WAR. 

America's  Interests  After  the  European  War,  by 
many  well-known  publicists  (Acad.  Pol.  Scl.,  c>l). 


The  Anglo-German  Problem,  by  Chas.  Sarolea;  new 
ed.  of  boojt  written  In  1912  warning  England  of  aj)- 
proachlng  war  (Put..  $ln.).  America's  Interests  as 
Affected  by  the  European  War  (Am.  Acad.  Pol.  Scl., 
$1).  Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  Front,  by  Geo.  Adam 
(Duff.,  $2n.).  Behina  the  Scenes  in  Warring  Ger- 
many, by  Edw.  L.  Fox  (McB.  N.,  S1.50n.).  Bel' 
gium's  Agony,  by  Emile  Verharen;  pictures  it  before 
and  since  invasion;  auth.  is  Belgian  poet  (H.  Miff., 
S1.25n.).  Britain  as  Germany's  Vassal;  together  with 
Krlegsbrauch — the  customs  of  war  (published  by 
the  German  General  Staff,  Berlin,  1902),  by  Gen. 
Frledrlch  von  Bernhardi  (Doran,  Sin  ).  The  British 
Army  From  Within,  by  E.  C.  Vivian;  how  war  Is 
carried  on  to-day,  organization,  tactics,  daily  life 
of  men,  etc.  (Doran,  sin.).  The  Campaign  of  1914 
in  France  and  Belgium,  by  G  H.  Perris;  with  many 
maps  and  plans  (Holt,  S1.50n.).  Can  Germany  Winf 
the  aspirations  and  resources  of  its  people,  by  an 
American  (I»ut.,  Sin.).  Collected  Diplomatic  Docu- 
ments Relating  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  European  War; 
all  the  colored  "books"  In  original  and  translation 
(Doran,  Sin.).  DeuUchland  Ueber  Alles;  or,  Germany 
speaks;  collection  of  utterances  of  representative 
Germans  of  all  sorts  (Put.,  75c  n.).  The  Diplomacy 
of  the  War  of  1914,  the  beginnings  of  the  war,  by 
Eilery  C.  Stowell  (H.  Mitt,  S5n).  Economic  As- 
pects of  the  War,  by  Edw.  Jones  Clapp;  "neutral 
rights,  belligerent  claims  and  American  commerce 
in  the  years  1914-1915"  (Yale,  .$1  50n.).  The  Ele- 
ments of  the  Great  War,  by  rillaire  Belloc;  an  Intro- 
duction to  It  (Hearst,  SI  50n).  The  European  War 
of  1914,  Its  causes,  purposes  and  probable  results, 
by  John  Wm.  Burgess;  auth.  places  moet  of  blame 
on  England  (McClg.,  sin  ).  The  Evidence  in  the 
Case,  by  James  M.  Beck;  careful  legal  study  of  col- 
ored "boolcs"  to  place  responsibility  (Put.,  Sin.). 
Evolution  and  the  War,  by  Peter  C  Mitchell;  shows 
that  modern  war  is  not  in  accord  with  the  natural 
"struggle  for  existence"  (Dut..  Sin).  Eye-Wit- 
ness's Narrative  of  the  War,  from  the  Marne  to 
Neuve  Chapelle,  September,  1914-March,  1915; 
British  official  account  (Longm.,  75c. n.).  The  Fall 
of  Tsingtau,  by  Jefferson  Jones;  auth.  was  only 
civilian  American  with  Japanese  army  (H.  Miff., 
S2n.).  Field  Hospital  and  Flying  Column,  the  Jour- 
nal of  an  English  nursing  sister  in  Belgium  and  Rus- 
sia, by  V.  Thurstan  (Put.,  Sin.).  Field  Notes  From 
the  Russian  Front,  by  Stanley  Washburn;  special 
photographs  (Scrib.,  Sl.SOn,).  Fighting  in  Flanaers, 
by  E.  Alex.  Powell;  Louvain,  Antwerp,  etc.,  by  an 
eye-witness  (Scrib.,  sin.).  Five  Fronts,  on  the  firing- 
lines  with  Engllfjh-French,  Austrian,  German  and 
Rua.slan  troops,  by  Rob.  Dunn;  neutral  observa- 
tions (Dodd,  M.,  $1.25n.)  Four  V/eeks  in  the 
Trenches,  the  war-story  of  a  violinist,  by  Fritz 
Kreisler  (H.  Miff.,  sin.)  France  in  Danger;  or, 
French  nationality  menaced  by  pan-German  ag- 
gressions, by  Paul  Vergnet  (Dut  .  $ln.).  The  French 
Army  From  Within;  anonymous  account  of  present 
army  (Doran,  $ln.).  Frcrni  the  Trenches,  Louvain  to 
the  Alsne,  the  first  record  of  an  eye-witness,  by 
Geoffrey  Wlnthrop  Young.  Geographical  Aspects 
of  Balkan  Problems,  In  their  relation  to  the  great 
European  war,  by  Marion  I.  Newbigin  (Put., 
Si. 75).  Germany  and  England,  by  F.  von  Eern- 
hardi;  first  book  by  noted  pro-Germanlst  since  war 
began  (Dill.,  50c. n.).  The  German  Empire's  Hour 
of  Destiny,  by  H.  Frobenius  (McB.  N.,  $ln  ).  The 
German  War,  by  Conan  Doyle;  says  only  Germany 
Is  to  blame  (Doran,  75c. n.).  German  World  Policies, 
by  Paul  Rohrbach  (Macm.,  Sl-25n.).  A  German- 
American's  Confession  of  Faith,  by  Kuno  Francke; 
a  sincere  endeavor  to  be  loyal  to  both  new  and  old 
obligations  (Huebsch,  50c  n.).  Germany  Embattled, 
by  Oswald  Garrison  Vtllard;  series  of  essays  (Scrib., 
Sin  ).  Germany  in  Defeat,  by  Count  Chas.  de  Souza 
&  Maj.  Haldane  Macfall;  authors  think  it  settled 
at  the  Marne  (Dutt.).  Germany's  Point  of  View,  by 
Edm.  von  Mach  (Harvard);  straight  argumenta- 
tive, presentation  of  German  side  (McClg.,  81  50n.). 
Germany's  Violations  of  the  Laws  of  War;  based  on 
original  German  documents  (Put.,  $2n.).  Germany's 
War  Mania,  the  Teutonic  point  of  view  as  offlcially 
stated  by  her  leaders  (Dodd,  M.,  Sin.).  The  Great 
Settlement,  by  C.  E.  Fayle;  survey  of  problems, 
territorial,  racKl,  colonial,  economic,  and  political, 
which  may  arise  at  close  of  the  present  war  (Duff., 
$1.75n.).  The  Great  War,  the  .second  phase  (from 
the  fall  of  Antwerp  to  the  second  battle  of  Ypres), 
by  FranK  H.  Slroonds;  auth.  Is  one  of  keenest  critics 
we  have  of  the  war  (Kejn.,  $1.25n.).    A  Hilltop  on 
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the    Mame,    letters    written    June    S-Septemoer    8, 
1914,  by  Mildred  Aldrlch;  picturesque,   vivid,   per- 
Bonal  account  ol  a  critical  period  ol  world's  history 
(H.  MIH.,  S1.25n.).    The  History  of  Tu.clve  Days,  by 
Jas.  W.  Headlam  (Scrlb.,  S3n.).     Horrors  and  Atroc- 
Uies  of  the  Great  War,    by  I-ogan  Marshall   (Win.. 
Sin.).       How    Belgium   Saved   Europe,    by    Charles 
Sarolea  (Lipp.,  $ln.).     I  Accuse/  (J'accuse!)   by  a 
German;  warning  to  Germany  ol  approaching  failure 
by   a  high  rank   German  who  fled   to  Switzerland 
(Doran,  si.50n.).  India  and  the  War,  by  Lord  Syden- 
ham and  others  (Doran,  $ln.).     The  Inevitable  War, 
by  Francis  Delaisi  (Small,  M.,  $ln.).    The  Invasion 
of  France,  by  F.  W.  O.  Maycock  (Macm.,  $1.60n.). 
A  Journal  of  Impressions  in  Belgium,  by  May  Sin- 
clair; Urst  hand  views  of  a  trained  observer  (Macm., 
$1.50n.).     Kings,  Queens  and  Pawns,  Impressions  of 
war   in   castles   and   in   camps,   by   Mary    Roberts 
Rlnehart   (Doran,   Sl.SOn.).      "Made  in  Germany," 
by  Franklin  M.  Sprague;  German  milltarlBm  pre- 
sented   and    Belgian    invasion    condemned    (Pilg., 
$ln.).     The  Meaninn  of  the  War  for  Germany  and 
Great  Britain,   an   attempt  at  synthesis,   by   Wm. 
Sanday  (Oxford  Univ.,  70c.n.).     A  Month's  German 
Newspapers,  comp.   and   trans,  by  A.   L.   Gowans; 
December,    1914    (Stokes,   $ln.).      My   Year  of  the 
Great  War,  by  Frederick  Palmer;  by  an  experienced 
war  correspondent  (Dodd,  M.,  $1.50n.).    Nationality 
and  the  War,  by  A.  J    Toynbee;  plans  future  recon- 
struction in  light  of  national   histories,   character- 
istics and  ambitions  (Dutt.,  $2.50n  ).    The  New  Map 
of  Europe  (1911-1914),  by  Herb.  Adams  Gibbcns; 
summarizes  recent  diplomatic  crises  and   develop- 
ments (Cent.,  $2n.).     The  Note-Book  of  an  Attache. 
seven  months  In  the  war  zone,  by  Eric  F.  Wood 
(Cent.,  $1.60n.).    The  Origins  of  the  War,  1871-191/,, 
by  J.  H.  Rose;  a  study  of  international   political  de- 
velopments (Put.,  Sin.).     Oxford  Famphlef:  a  hun- 
dred or  more  pamphlets,  collectively  covering  every 
phase  of  the  war,  each  by  an  expert  (Oxford  Univ., 
6c.  &  10c. n.).     Paris  Reborn,  a  study  in  civic  psy- 
chology, by  Herb.  A.  Gibbons  (Cent.,  $2n.).    Paris 
War  Days,  diary  of  an  American,  by  Chas.  I.  Bar- 
nard (IJttle,  B.,  S2n.).    Paths  of  Glory,  Impressions 
of  war  written   at  and  near  the  front,   by  Irvln  S. 
Cobb;    grim    humor    and    grimmer    tragic    Impres- 
sions   (Doran,   jl.SOn.).      The  Peace  and  America 
by   Hugo   Miinsterberg;   sequel    to   his    "War   and 
America"  (Apltn  ,  51n  ).    The  Penlecost  of  Calamity. 
by  Owen  Wister;  condemns  U.  S.  for  not  protesting 
Belgian  Invasion  (Macm.,  50c,n  ).    Problems  of  Re- 
adjustment After  the  War;  specialists  discuss  various 
phases  (Apltn.,  Jin  ).     Punch  Cartoons  of  the  Great 
War  (Doran,  si.50n  ).    The  Recwistruclion  of  Europe. 
by  Sir  Thomas  Barclay,  Vice-Pres.  of  Instl.  of  Intern. 
Law;  after  the  war  (Little,  B.,  $2.50).  Russia  and  the 
Great    War,    by    Gregor    Alexinsky    (Scrlb.,    $3n  ). 
Russia  and  the  World,  a  study  of  the  war  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  world-problems  that  now  confront  Rus- 
sia and  Great  Britain,  by  Stephen  Graham  (Macm  , 
S2n.).     The  Second  Phase  of  the  Great  War.  by  An- 
drew H.  Atterldge;  Marne  to  Antwerp  by  an  Eng- 
lish Journalist  (Doran,  S2n.).    The  Socialists  and  the 
War,  ed.  by  Wm.  E.  Walling  (Holt,  $1.50n.).     The 
Soul  of  Europe,  a  character  study  of  the  militant 
nations,  by  Jos.   McCabe   (Dodd,   M.,   $3n.).      The 
Soul  of  the  War,  by  Phil.  Gibbs;  psychological  side 
of  battles,  hospitals,  sieges,  etc.  (McB.  N.,  $1.75n.). 
Stuaies  of  the  Great  War,  what  each  nation  has  at 
stake,  by  Newell  D.  Hillis  (Rev.,  $ln.).    A  Surgeon 
in  Belgium,  by  H.  S.  Souttar,  three  months  in  field 
hospital  work    (Longro.,   S2.40n.).      A   Text-Book  of 
the   War  for   Americans,   by   J.   W.   White    (Wins., 
Sin).     The  Third  Great  War,  191J,-1915,  considered 
In  relation  to  modern  history,  bj    Laurie  Magnus 
(Put.,  Sin.).    Treitschke  aruL  the  Great  War,  by  Jos. 
McCabe  (Stokes,  Sin.).    The  Undying  Story,  by  W. 
Douglas  Newton;  of  the  British  retreat  from  Mons 
to  Ypres  (Dutt.,  $1.2.5n.).    I'lie  War  and  Democracy, 
by    Alfred    E.    Zimmerman    and    others    (Macm., 
80c. n.).     The  War  in  Europe,  Its  causes  and  conse- 
quences, by  Rossiter  Johnson   (Sully  &  K..  $2n.). 
The  War  of  1914,  neutral  and  loyal  Belgium,  by 
Emlle  Waxweiler,  member  Royal  Academy  of  Belg. 
(Put.,  ?1.26n.).     The  War  That  Will  End  War,  by 
H.  G.  WelU  (Duti.,  75c.n.).     War-Words,  a  key  to 
the  spelling,   pronunciation  and  meaning  of  many 
terms  brought  into  public  notice  bj  the  war  (Funk, 
15c.).     The  Way  of  the  Red  Cross,  by  E.  C.  Vivian 
&  J.  E.  H,  Williams  (Doran,  $ln.).     What  Is  BacK 
of  the  War,  by  Alb.  J.  Beveridge;  based  on  personal 
Observation     and     Interviews     (Bobbs-M..     $2n.). 


What  Is  Wrong  With  Germany?  by  W.  Harbutt 
Dawson;  traces  German  national  thought  in  last 
25  years  (Longm.,  $laO.  When  Blood  Is  Their  Ar- 
gument, an  analysis  of  Prussian  culture,  ty  Ford 
Madox  Huefler;  Indictment  of  "Kultur"  (Doran, 
Sin.).  With  the  Allies,  by  Rich.  Harding  Davis; 
auth.  saw  Louvain,  Brussels,  Rhetms,  etc.  (Scrlb.. 
Sin.).  With  the  German  Armies  in  the  West,  by  Sven 
A.  Hedln;  a  trained  pro-German  witness  given  spe- 
cial facilities  for  observation  (Lane,  $3  50n.).  With 
the  Ritssian  Army,  being  the  experiences  of  a  national 
guardsman,  by  Robert  R.  McCJormlck  (Macm., 
.$2n.).  The  World  Crisis  and  Its  Meaning,  by  Felix 
Adler;  lectures  on  the  war  In  its  relation  to  social 
ethics  (Apltn.,  Sl.SOn).  The  World  in  the  Crucible, 
an  account  of  the  origins  and  conduct  of  the  great 
war,  by  Gilbert  Parker  (Dodd.,  M.,  S1.50n.).  The 
World  Si/trm  and  Beyond,  by  Edn.  D.  Schoonmaker; 
the  war  in  its  historical  perspective,  causes  and  re- 
sults (Cent.,  S2n.).  The  World  War.  how  It  looks  to 
the  nations  involved  and  what  It  means  to  us,  by 
E.  F.  Baldwin  (Macm.,  S1.25n.).  Orcr  There,  war 
scenes  on  the  western  front,  with  drawings  by  Walter 
Hale,  by  Arnold  Bennett  (Doian,  $1.25n.).  Economic 
Aspects  of  the  War,  neutral  rights,  belligerent  claims 
and  American  commerce  In  the  years  1914-1915,  by 
E.  J.  Clapp  (Yale,  $1.50n.).  Nelson's  History  of  the 
War,  by  John  Buchan;  7  v.;  subsequent  vols,  to  be 
Issued  (Nelson,  SOn.n.  ea.). 

MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  SCIENCE. 
Cavalry;  a  popular  ed.  of  "Cavalry  in  War  and 
Peace,"  by  Frledrlch  von  Bernhardi;  pref.  by  Sir 
J.  D.  P.  French;  auth.  is  a  cavalry  expert  (Doran, 
Sin.).  The  Conduct  of  War,  by  Colmar  von  der 
Goltz;  "short  treatise  on  most  important  branches" 
(Dutt..  S3.50n.).  The  Elements  of  Military  Hygiene; 
especially  arranged  for  officers  and  men  of  the  line, 
by  Maj.  P.  M.  Ashbum  (H.  Miff.,  $1.50n.).  Ex- 
plosives, Their  Manufacture,  Properties,  Tests  and 
History,  by  A.  Marshall  (Blakiston,  $7n.).  The 
Fourulations  of  Strategy,  by  H.  M.  Johnstone  (Macm., 
81.(>0n.).  La7c  and  Usage  of  War,  by  Sir  T.  Barclay; 
"a  practical  handbook"  (H.  Miff.,  $1.50n./  Letters 
on  Strategy,  by  Prince  zu  Hohenlohe  Ingelfingen; 
2  V.  (Dutt.,  SlOn.).  Manual  of  Military  Training, 
by  J.  A.  Moss;  primarily  for  military  schools  and 
militia  (Banta,  SI. 90).  Military  Law,  by  S.  C. 
Pratt  (Dutt.,  $1.50n.).  MUitia  Field  Manual,  by 
R.  Guild  &  Fred'k  C.  Test  (Banta,  $1).  The  Modern 
Army  in  Action;  an  exposition  of  the  conduct  ol  war, 
by  MaJ.-Gen.  J.  F.  O'Ryan,  N.  G..  N.  Y.,  &  W.  D.  A. 
Anderson  (McB.  N.,  $1.50n.).  Modern  Warfare, 
by  H.  S.  &  E.  H.  Williams;  popular  story  of  a  hor- 
rible progress  in  inventions  (Hearst's  $2n.).  Motor 
Transports  in  War,  by  Horace  Wyatt  (Doran,  50c. n.). 
The  Nations  in  Arms;  a  treatise  on  modern  military 
systems  and  the  conduct  ol  war  on  the  basis  of 
universal  military  service,  by  Field-Marshal  von 
der  Goltz  (Doran,  Sin.)  Naval  Construction,  by 
R.  H.  M.  Robinson;  new  ed.  (U.  S.  Nav.  Inst.,  $4). 
Naval  Courts  Martial,  by  David  Hannay  (Put., 
S2.,50n.).  Naval  Warfare,  by  J.  R.  Thursfleld; 
(•'Cambridge  Manuals")  (Put.,  40c.n.).  The  Navy 
and  Sea  Power,  by  D.  G.  Hogarth  (Holt,  .50c.n.). 
Notes  on  Field  Artillery  for  Officers  of  All  Arms,  by 
O.  L.  Spauldlng,  Jr.  (U.  S.  Cav.  Assn.,  $1.25).  On 
War  of  To-day.  by  Gen.  Frledrlch  von  Bernhardt, 
2  v.;  v.  1  principles  and  elements  of  modern 
war;  v.  2  combat  and  conduct  of  war  (Dodd,  M., 
S5n.).  The  Origin  of  ArtUlery,  by  Lieut. -Col.  H. 
W.  L.  Hlme  (Longm.,  $2n.).  Qvict  Training  for 
War;  a  few  practical  suggestions,  by  Sir  R.  S.  S, 
Baden-Powell;  new  ed.  (Duff..  5Cc.n.).  The  Po- 
litical Economy  of  War,  by  Francis  W.  Hirst;  deals 
with  the  cost  of  war,  its  effect  on  trade  and  ex- 
changes, with  estimated  cost  and  probable  conse- 
quences of  the  present  war  (Dutt.,  S2n).  The 
Principles  of  Strategy,  by  E.  Nash;  small  handbook 
(Dutt.,  81.25n.).  Rapid  Earthwork  Calculaticm.  by  C. 
E.  Housden  (Longm.,  50c.n.).  Rifles  and  Ammunition, 
by  H.  Ommundsen  &  E.  H.  Robinson  (Funk,  $6n.). 
Secrets  of  Success  in  War,  by  Edm.  Dane  (Doran, 
Sin).  Seventy  Problems;  infantry  tactics,  battalion, 
brigade  and  division,  by  J.  F.  Morrison  (U.  S.  Cav. 
Assn.,  S2).  Structural  Design  of  Warships,  by  Wm. 
Hovgaard  (Spon.,  $5.50n.).  Submarine -Mines  and 
Torpedoes  in  the  War,  by  C.  W.  Domville-Flfe  (Doran, 
50c. n.).  Tactics;  v.  2,  cavalry,  field  and  heavy  artillery 
in  field  warfare,  by  Wm.  Balck;  trans,  by  Wa.  Krueger 
(U.  S.  Cav.  Assn.,  $3).  Under  the  Red  Cross  Flag,  at 
home  and  abroad,  by  Mabel  T.  Boardman,  Chairman 
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U.  S.  Red  CYoss  (Lipp.,  $1.50n.)-  The  Wai  Bool<  of 
the  German  General  Staff;  apparently  supports 
charges  of  deliberate  German  military  brutality 
(McB.  N.,  sm.).  War:  Its  Condua  and  Legal  Re- 
sults, by  T.  Paty  &  J.  H.  Morgan;  English  viewpoint 
(Dutt.,  S3  50n.).  War's  New  WeapoTis,  by  HroU 
Dewltz  (Dodd,  M.,  SlSOn.)-  The  Prize  Code  of  the 
German  Empire,  trans,  and  ed.  by  Chas.  H.  Huberlch 
&  Richard  King  (Balder,  Voorhls,  S12  60). 

UNPREPAREDNESS  OF  U.  S.— America  and 
the  World  War,  by  Thdr.  Roosevelt;  various  period- 
ical articles  along  "preparedness"  lines  (Scrlb.,  75c.n.). 
The  American  Army,  by  Maj.-Gen.  W.  H.  Carter; 
a  statement  of  present  conditions  and  needs  (Bobbs- 
M.,  $1.50n.).  America  Fallen;  the  sequel  to  the 
European  war,  by  J.  B.  Walker;  bold  prophecy  oJ 
the  war  to  come  when  Germany  attacks  an  unpre- 
pared U.  S.  (Dodd.  M.,  75c.n  ).  Are  We  Ready  f  by 
H.  B.  Wheeler;  points  out  present  weaknesses  (Glnn., 
SI. son.).  Arms  and  the  Race;  the  foundations  of 
army  reform,  by  Robt.  Matteson  Johnston  (Cent., 
Sin.).  Defenseless  America,  by  Hudson  Maxim; 
vigorous  plea  for  preparedness  (Hearst's,  $2n.). 
The  Game  of  Empires;  a  warning  to  America,  by  E. 
S.  Van  Zile;  advocates  "preparedness"  (Moff.,  Y., 
S1.25n0.  Military  Unpreparedness  of  the  U.  S.,  bj 
Fred.  L.  Huldekoper  (Mscm.).       Our  Navy  ana  tht 


Next  War,  by  R.  W.  Neeser;  what  It  nejds  (Scrlb., 
$ln.) .  Pan- Americanism;  a  forecast  of  the  Inevitable 
clash  between  the  United  States  and  Europe's 
victor,  by  Roland  Greene  Usher;  foresees  trouble 
unless  America  prepares  (Cent.,  $2n.).  The  Present 
Military  Situation  in  the  United  States,  by  F.  V. 
Greene;  our  unpreparedness  and  how  to  meet  it 
(Scrlb.,  75c.n.). 

GENERAL  WORKS. 
Concise  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  by  Chambers;  ed. 
by  D.  Patrick  &  W.  Geddle;  new  ed.  of  this  stand- 
ard work  (Upp.,  $3n.).  A  Dictionary  of  Simplified 
Spelling,  comp.  by  Frank  H.  Vlzetelly  (Funk,  75c.n.). 
Diaionary  of  Universal  Biography,  by  Alb.  M. 
Hyamson  (Dutt.,  $6n.).  Familiar  Quotations,  by 
John  Bartlett,  10th  ed.,  rev.  and  eru.  by  Nathan 
Haskell  Dole;  bulky  revision  of  this  classic  (Little,  B., 
83n).  The  Happy  Phrase;  a  handbook  of  phrases 
for  the  enrichment  of  conversation,  writing  and 
public  speaking;  comp.  by  BIdn.  H.  Carr  (Put.,  $ln.). 
Heroes  and  Heroine  of  Fiction:  classical,  mediaeval, 
and  legendary,  by  Wm.  S.  Walsh  (-Lipp.,  $3n.). 
Index  to  Fairy  Tales,  Myths  and  Legenas,  comp.  by 
Mary  Huse  Eastman  (Boston  Bk.,  $2.25n.).  New 
IrUemalUmal  Encyclopedia,  24  v.;  new  ed.  of  this 
largest   of   American  cycloi)edlas  (Dodd,  M.,  SI.20). 


THE    PRODUCTION    OF    BOOKS. 

American  Publications,  1914  (Including  new  editions) — Fiction,  1,053;  theology  and  religion,  1,032; 
literature,  essays,  732;  general  encyclopaedias,  general  works — bibliographies,  miscellaneous,  141;  medical, 
hygiene,  542;  juvenile,  633;  poetry  and  drama,  902;  law,  507;  biography,  genealogy,  604;  history,  581;  de- 
scription, geography,  travel,  542;  education,  268;  fine  arts,  310;  music,  112;  business,  229;  domestic  economy, 
135;  philosophy, 408;  sociology  and  economics,  1,(138;  philology,  330;  science,  677;  applied  science,  technology, 
engineering,  669;  agriculture,  371;  games,  sports,  and  amusements,  194.  Total,  1914,  12,010;  1913, 
12,230;  1912,  10,903;  1911,  11,123;  1910,  13,470;  1909,  10,901;  1908,  9,254;  1905,  8,112;  1900,  6,366;  1897, 
4,928. 

Of  the  production  of  1914  there  are  8,563  books  by  American  authors. 

British  Publications,  1914  (Including  new  editions) — Religion,  969;  philosophy,  179:  education,  315; 
philology,  185;  fiction,  2,112;  ju-"enlle,  631;  law.  Jurisprudence,  etc.,  279;  sociology,  699;  travels,  geography, 
618;  history,  454;  biography,  442;  technology,  687;  poetry  and  drama,  (>42;  medicine,  public  health,  etc., 
454;  agriculture,  gardening,  198;  domestic  arts,  88;  literature  (general),  480;  bu-slness,  165;  fine  arts,  204; 
music,  55;  games,  etc.,  149;  science,  840;  general  works  (encyclopaedias,  magazines,  etc.),  300;  military  and 
naval,  402.  Total,  1914,  11,537;  1913,  12,379;  1912,  12,067;  1911,  10,914;  1910,  10,804;  1909,  10,725;  1908, 
9,821;  1907,  9,914;  1902,  7,381. 

German  Publications,  1913 — Bibliography,  encyclopaedias,  494;  theology,  2,683;  law  and  political 
science,  3,358;  medicine,  1,972;  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  1,953;  philosophy  and  theosophy,  699;  edu- 
cation, books  for  the  young,  5,429;  language  and  literature,  2,304;  history,  1,705;  geography,  1,450;  military 
science,  673;  commerce,  industrial  arts,  2,346;  architecture  and  civil  engineering,  1,217;  domestic  economy, 
agriculture,  forestry,  1.066;  drama  and  popular  literature,  5,319;  art,  1,051;  year-books,  643;  miscellaneous, 
716.  Total,  1913,  35,078;  1912.  34,801;  1911,  32,998;  1910,  31,281;  1908,  30,317;  1907,  30,075;  1906,  28,703; 
1905,  28,886;  1901,  25,331. 

Frencti  Publications,  1913 — Religion,  893;  sociology,  2,474;  science,  551;  medicine,  860;  history, 
1,636;  geography,  travel,  374;  literature,  2,167;  art,  386;  education,  1,136;  printed  In  foreign  languages,  281. 
Total,  1913,  10,758;  1912,  9,645;  1911,  10,396;  1910,  10,830;  1909,  11,200  (estimated);  1908,8,805;  1907. 
10,785;  1906,  10,898;  1900,  13,362. 

The  book  production  In  Japan  In  1911  was  43,244;  Russia,  In  1910,  29,057;  both  Inflated  by  pamphlet, 
and  periodical  material;  Switzerland,  1912,  1,591;  Italy,  1913,  11,100;  Denmark,  AprU,  1913-March,  1914, 
3,635;  HoUand,  1913,  3,831;  Belgium,  1912,  2,403;  Poland,  1911,  3,436;  Spain,  1913,  2,237;  Roumania,  1901. 
1,739;  Sweden,  1904,  1,474;  Bulgaria,  1909,  1,400;  Norway,  1911,  1,342;  Serbia,  1888,  258;  Luxemburg, 
1913,  54;  Ireland,  1902,  180;  Iceland,  1903,  212;  Uruguay,  1910,  619;  Greece,  1908,  63;  Argentina,  1.886. 
899;  Egypt,  1898,  164;  Turkey,  1890.  924;  Mexico,  1888,  167;  Chile,  1891,  385;  India,  1895,  8,000;  Austria, 
1908,  2,867  (In  German  only);  Canada,  1910,  94;  Ceylon,  1909,  422;  Himgary,  1912,  2,032. 

The  total  book  publications  of  the  world  annually  approximate  160,000.  Paul  Otlet,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Brussels  International  Bibliographic  Institute,  estimates  the  number  of  printed  books  since  the  Inven- 
tion of  printing  to  January,  1900,  at  12,163,000  separate  works,  and  the  number  of  periodicals  at  between 
fifteen  and  eighteen  millions.  M.  Iwlnskl  estimates  the  number  of  books  published  since  the  Invention  of 
printing  to  the  end  of  1908  at  10,378,365. 

Mr.  Fremont  Rider,  editor  of  The  Publishers^  Weekly,  furnished  the  statistics  from  which  the  above 
figures  were  compiled. 


THE    DICKENS    FELLOWSHIP. 

The  Dickens  Fellowship  Is  a  world-wide  league  of  English-speaking  men  and  women  whose  purpose 
Is  to  exemplify  the  teachings  of  Charles  Dickens  and  to  cultivate  and  diffuse  the  spirit  which  pervades  his 
writings — the  spirit  of  Innocent  festivity  and  mirth,  of  religion  without  bigotry,  of  charity  without  coldness, 
of  universal  philanthropy  and  human  Idnshlp.  The  society  began  Its  existence  In  London  in  October,  1902. 
The  object  and  aims  of  the  Fellowship  are: 

"To  knit  together  in  a  common  bond  of  friendship  lovers  of  that  great  master  of  humor  and  pathos. 
Charles  Dickens.  To  spread  the  love  of  humanity,  which  Is  the  keynote  of  all  his  work.  To  take  such  meas- 
ures as  may  be  expedient  to  remedy  or  ameliorate  those  existing  social  evils  which  would  have  appealed  so 
strongly  to  the  heart  of  Charles  Dickens,  and  to  help  In  every  possible  direction  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed.  To  assist  in  the  preservation  and  pvu-chase  of  buildings  and  objects  associated  with  his  name 
and  mentioned  In  his  works.  To  do  all  such  things  as  are  Incidental  or  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  the 
above  objects  or  any  of  them." 

The  fellowship  is  open  to  all,  without  restriction  as  to  class,  creed  or  nationality.  Headquarters,  White- 
hall House,  30  Charing  Cross,  London.  Secretary,  T.  W.  Hill.  Branches  of  the  fellowship  have  been 
formed  not  only  throughout  Great  Britain  but  In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  India,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  There  are  probably  24.000,000  copies  of  Dickens's  works  extant.  The  Life  Presidents  are  thetwO' 
surviving  children  of  Charles  Dickens,  namely,  Henry  F.  Dickens,  K.  C,  and  Mrs.  Kate  Perugini. 
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STATISTICS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

The  American  Newspaper  Annual  and  Directory,  published  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  reported  the  number 
of  newspapers  published  in  the  United  States  in  1915  as  follows: 


Alabama 

232 

28 

81 

308 

967 

398 

151 

35 

82 

207 

356 

163 

1,770 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . . . 
Michigan 

743 
941 

.  734 
305 
212 
136 
180 

.  677 
715 
815 

.  227 
977 
255 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . . 

North  Dakota 

Ohio   

649 
41 

.       368 

.  368 
121 

.  2,121 
301 
371 

.  1,104 
589 
305 

.  1,335 
52 

South  Carolina. . 
South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas   .    . 

..       170 
407 

312 

Arkansas 

1  043 

California 

Utah 

114 

Colorado 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. . . 

Wisconsin   

Wyoming 

97 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dlst.  of  Columbia.. 

254 
408 
204 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

681 
93 

29,422 

The  total  number  of  newspapers  published  in  New  York  City  (Manhattan  and  Bronx),  995. 

In  Porto  Rico,  24;  Hawaii,  34;  Philippines,  39;  Canada,  as  follows:  Alberta,  126;  British  Columbia, 
115;  Manitoba,  148;  Saskatchewan,  180;  Yukon,  3;  New  Brunswick,  50;  Nova  Scotia,  81;  Ontario,  663; 
Prince  Edward  Island,  11;  Quebec,  151;  Newfoundland,  21. 

The  total  number  of  newspapers  published  in  the  world  at  present  is  estimated  at  about  60,000,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  United  States  and  Canada,  24,491;  Germany,  8,049;  Great  Britain,  9.500;  France, 
6,681;  Japan.  1,000;  Italy,  2,757;  Austria-Hungary,  2,958;  Asia,  exclusive  of  Japan,  1,000;  Spain,  1,000; 
Russia,  1,000;  Australia,  1,000:  Greece,  130;  Switzerland,  1.005;  Holland,  980;  Belgium,  956;  all  others, 
1,000.    Of  these  more  than  one-half  are  printed  in  the  English  language. 


THE    ASSOCIATED    PRESS. 


The  following  are  the  officers  and  directors  of  this  organization:  President — Frank  B.  Noyes,  Washington 
Star.  First  Vice-Presidentr—Danie]  D.  Moore,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune.  Second  Vice-President — 
B.  H.  Anthony,  New  Bedford  Standard.  General  Manager — Melville  E.  Stone.  Assistant  General  Manager 
— Frederick  Roy  Martin.  Treasurer— J.  R.  Youatt.  Directors — Adolph  S.  Ochs,  New  York  Times:  Clark 
Howell.  Atlanta  Constitution;  W.  L.  McLean,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Charles  A.  Rook,  Pittsburgh  Despatch; 
Charles  W.  Knapp,  St.  Louis  Republic;  Victor  F.  Lawson,  Chicago  Daily  News;  Frank  B  Noyes,  Washington 
CD.  C.)  Star;  V.  8.  McClatchy,  Sacramento  Bee;  A.  C.  Weiss,  Duluth  Herald;  C.  H.  Clark,  Hartford 
Courant;  W.  H.  Cowles,  Spokane  Spokesman  Review;  W.  Y.  Morgan,  Hutchinson  News;  R.  M.  Johnston, 
Houston  Post,  and  D.  E.  Town,  Louisville  Herald. 


INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  PRESS  CLUBS. 

Elected  at  the  eighteenth  annual  convention,  held  in  Bermuda,  May  20-29,1909:  I^-esident— 
T.  J.  Keenan,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.).  Vice-Presidents— 3.  A.  Roiintree,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Dia^ie  Manu- 
facturer; Eldeo  Small,  T>elTO\t  News ;  Ada  Tower  Cable,  Bradford  (Pa.)  Herald;  Thomas  F.  Smith, 
New  York.  Seo-etoJ-y— Lewis  G.  Early,  Reading:  (Pa.).  J>ea.9i()ej-— Robert  B,  Mclntyre.  Brooklyn 
Item.  ExeciUive  CommiUee—Da,\\\e\  L.  Hart,  Wilkes- Barre  (Pa.);  Walter  B.  Frost,  Providence 
(R.I):  Louise  Allen  Osborne,  Scran  ton  :  E.  W.  Humphreys,  Woodstowu  (N.  J.);  James  C.  Garrison, 
K.  Y.  CMy  I'r ess;  Mrs.  Josephine  Arnold  Rich,  Washington  (D.C.);  A.  G.  Anderson,  Toledo  (Ohio); 
C.  ,Frank  Rice,  Boston  Press  Club;  Gile.s  H.  Dickinson,  Binghamton  (N.Y. )  Mepiiblirmi;  H.  B. 
liaufman,  Pittsburgh  Leader:  Libbie  Luttrell  Morrow,  Nashville  Banner;  Harriet  Haydeii  Finck, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  Woman's  Press  Association;  Belva  A.  Lockwood,  Washington  (D.  C. ) 
Peacemaker.  

AMERICAN    NEWSPAPER    PUBLISHERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

President — Herbert  L.  Brldgman,  Standard-Uriion.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Vice-President — Hopewell 
li.  Rogers,  Daily  News,  Chicago,  111.  Secretary- — John  Stewart  Bryan,  News  Leader,  Richmond, 
Va.  Treasurer — Edward  P.  Call,  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York  City.  Chairman  Special 
Standing  Committee — H.  N.  Kellogg,  831  Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ORDER  OF  THE  BLUE  GOOSE. 


A  National  organization  of  general  and  special  agents  of  fire  Insurance  companies  for  social  purposes. 
Each  State  organization  is  known  as  a  "State  pond"  in  the  United  States,  and  "Provincial  pond"  In  (ianada, 
and  the  general  organization  as  the  "Grand  Nest."  The  following  are  the  National  oflScers:  Most  Loyal 
Grand  Gander — J.  R.  Stewart,  15  Wellington  Street,  E.  Toronto,  Canada.  Grand  Supervisor  of  the  Flock — 
E.  G.  Carlisle,  124  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111.  Grand  Custodian  of  the  Goslings — Gus  M.  Wise, 
809  Sharp  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Grand  Guardian  of  the  Nest — W.  J.  Sonnen,  Insurance  Exchange, 
Chicago,  111.  Grand  Keeper  of  the  Golden  Goose  Egg — John  A  Hanson,  Endicott  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Grand  Wlelder  of  the  Goose  Quill — B.  A   Lehnberg,  1305  First  National  Bank  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


NATIONAL    MODEL    LICENSE    LEAGUE. 

President — T.  M.  Gilmore,  Louisville,  Ky .  Vice-President — George  G.  Brown,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Treasurer's .  B.  Wathen,  Jr.,  Louisville,  Ky.  Secretary — G.  R.  Washburne,  Louisville,  Ky.  Chairmart 
Executive  Committee — I.  W.  Bernheim,  Louisville,  Ky.  Chairman  Model  Laxo  Committee — A.  C.  Van  Winkle, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  conduct  a  National  educational  campaign  in  favor  of  legislation 
intended  to  take  the  liquor  question  out  of  politics  and  to  put  law-breakers  out  of  the  liquor  business.  It 
advocates  limitation  of  licenses  In  proportion  to  population,  thiis  preventing  undue  competition;  mandatory 
penalties  suspending  and  cancelling  licenses  of  law-breakers;  moderate  license  fees  enabling  the  license 
holder  to  maxe  a  legitimate  profit,  and  the  renewal  of  a  license  so  long  as  the  holder  obeys  the  law,  and  so 
long  as  the  business  is  not  outlawed  by  vote  of  the  people,  thereby  relieving  the  liquor  dealer  of  the  domina- 
tion of  politicians. 

The  league's  legislative  plan  has  been  adopted  as  a  whole  by  Indiana  and  Ohio,  and  In  part  by  Texas, 
Arkansas,  Michigan,  Louisiana,  and  Connecticut.  The  league  was  organized  in  October,  1907.  Its  mem- 
bership includes  numerous  professional  and  business  men.    Office,  Commercial  Building,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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STATISTICS    OF    EDUCATION. 

UNIVERSITIES.   COLLEGES.   AND  TECHNOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS. 
(Prepared  lor  The  World  Almanac  by  the  Statistician  of  the  United  States  Bureau  o(  Education.) 


States. 


United  States 

N.  Atlantic  Dlv 
N.  Central  Dlv 
S.  Atlantic  Dlv 
S.  Central  Dlv. . 
Western  Dlv . . 


North     Atlantic 
Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island.. 
Connecticut.  .  . 
New  Yorl5.. . . 
New  .Jersey  . . . 
Pennsylvania. . 


North      Central 
Division: 

Ohft) 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. . 
South  Dakota.  . 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


South     Atlantic 
Division: 

Delaware   

Maryland 

D.  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia  . 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 


South      Central 
Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennes.see 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 


Western 

Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming. . . . 

Colorado 

New  Mexico.. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington. . 

Oregon 

California.  . . . 


Income  in  1914. 


From 
Tuition 
and 
Other 
Educa- 
tional 
Services. 


$22,504,529 


10,024,574 
7,100,057 
2,714,202 
1,189,487 
1,176,209 


113,529 

180,229 

92,799 

2,638,800 
115,861 
620,400 

3,821,641 
373,507 

2,037,808 


1,195,001 
325,809 

2,255,960 
571,904 
703,399 
396,508 
689,532 
256,195 
74,498 
86,824 
262,237 
282,190 


373,529 
343,009 
372,989 
513,318 

61,473 
348,121 
295,975 
357,701 

48,087 


173,220 

326,145 

124,473 

87,879 

217,568 

453,112 

73,299 

33,791 


1S,142 

4,464 

194,076 

3,550 

3,699 

25,292 

1,941 

8,029 

141,092 

101,878 

674,046 


From 
Produc- 
tive 
Funds. 


$17,229,694 


8,101,306 
4,524,491 
1,064,598 
1,688,002 
1,851,297 


168,291 

202,835 

79,905 

2,426,718 
133,958 
966,512 

2,564,693 
358,521 

1,199,843 


860,782 
273,286 
1,644,136 
213,736 
196,854 
164,683 
415,819 
172,600 
139,246 
98,844 
241,156 
103.349 


73,214 

259,633 

68,234 

253,721 

24,866 

163,283 

63,010 

91,864 

66,773 


129,540 

235,314 

96,446 

92,276 

330,104 

720,190 

19,306 

64.526 


51,719 

8,601 

82,775 

8,228 

28,680 

47,766 

11,308 

68,922 

78,003 

117,485 

1,344.810 


From 

U.  S. 
Govern- 
ment. 


$5,227,626 


1,646,930 
926,874 

1,264,036 
510.495 
879,291 


80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
65,000 
1,021,930 
80,000 
80,000 


50,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
76,874 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 


171,000 
651,870 
101,000 
63,333 
70.000 
63,500 
55,000 
33,333 
55,000 


72,750 
68,000 
57,500 
55,817 
58,898 
70,000 
66,363 
61,167 


80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
79,291 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 


Total 
Receipts, 
Exclusive 
of  Addi- 
tions to 
Endow- 
ments. 


$102,156,401 


36,562,325 
36,288,831 
10,824,687 
8,303,203 
10,177,355 


761,993 
974.566 
456,667 

7,836,781 
423,203 

2,577,923 
15,568,116 

1,709,426 

6,253.650 


4,567,115 
1,933,901 
8,786,840 
3,121,161 
3,825,150 
3,580,355 
3,788,535 
1,754,685 
785,216 
679,747 
1,528,315 
1,937,781 


1,142,066 
1,842,723 
1,035,305 
2,016,578 

526,373 
1,332,369 
1,297,692 
1,182,990 

448,591 


844,750 
1,216,041 
628,119 
972.785 
908,481 
2,739,540 
371,468 
622,019 


479,596 

192,534 

1,099,081 

224,194 

266,892 

614,747 

208,476 

284,991 

1,320,405 

1,184,696 

4,401,743 


Propertt. 


Ubrarles 

Bound 

Volumes. 


18,199,354 


7,771,652 
6,161,757 
1,785,591 
1,001,198 
1,479,156 


247,844 
157,000 
153,395 

1,847,149 
230,926 

1,174.865 

2,190,291 
465,681 

1,304,501 


1,280,438 
476,349 

1,289,427 
573,446 
399,973 
309,753 
506,860 
575,576 
88,728 
84,407 
210,058 
366,742 


21,000 
356,400 
337,263 
322,551 

62,775 
281,767 
176,685 
169,830 

57,320 


127,307 

234,591 

90,400 

101.759 

134,305 

205,456 

56,000 

51,380 


44,274 
35,000 
273,139 
30,698 
21.000 
65,957 
26,200 
39,000 
149,862 
128,100 
665,926 


Value  of 
Scientific 
Ap'ratus, 
Mach'y, 

and 

Fvu-ni- 

ture. 


$70,113,586 


23,261,593 

26,131,448 

6,856,174 

5,500,851 

8,363,520 


492,738 
420,000 
455,000 

3,455,807 

1,601,238 
552,527 

8,966,889 
592,050 

6,725,344 


4,081,153 

1,220,217 

5,467,072 

2,8.35.060 

1,479,306 

2,084,725 

3,428,420 

2,388,803 

506,312 

417,105 

817,384 

1.405,891 


97,000 

2,042,037 

741,966 

1,170,219 

205,315 

1,018,095 

827,232 

507,252 

217,028 


631.622 

823,174 
445,528 
684,790 
750,236 
1,418,876 
313,850 
432,775 


291,045 
260,000 

1,301,711 
244,806 
118,000 
378,500 
124,000 
204,370 
922,282 
621,812 

3,896,994 


Value  of 

Buildings 

(•) 


$281,665,426 


112,124.436 
85,158,216 
36,860,820 
21,125,286 
26,396,668 


2,262,368 
2,400,000 
1,726,250 

23,003,166 
1,715,476 
2,095,051 

50,119,033 
2,411,500 

26,391,592 


14,441,934 
5,554,523 

16,387,614 
5,830,322 
6,086,472 
7,616,475 
9,531,927 
9,563,851 
1,449,485 
1,644,137 
2,787,340 
4,234,136 


155,000 
13,699,064 
4,143,860 
5,768,574 
1,047,578 
3,690,962 
3,596,240 
3,601,699 
1,157,843 


2.546,584 
3,606.431 
2,035,000 
2,312,928 
2,316,570 
6,299.373 
718,500 
1,289,900 


681,000 
371,500 

3,849.157 
373.400 
245,000 

1,158,900 
477,436 
617,164 

2,360,359 

2,380,038 
13,882,714 


Produc- 
tive 
Funds. 


$362,742,823 


178,032,675 
94,941,878 
20,982,394 
22,536,513 
48,249,363 


3,742,855 
4,020,000 
1,742,497 

47,117,551 
4,326,995 

18,903,100 

63,183,050 
6,925,076 

28,071,551 


18,220,419 
5,740,648 

31,320,994 
3,703,776 
3,773,685 
3,869,411 
6,867,681 

10,718,425 
3,133,013 
695,783 
4,468,238 
2.429,805 


169,000 
6,773,217 
2,090,172 
4,679,373 

742,389 
2,918,750 
1,399,956 
1,413,476 

796,061 


2,756,500 
5,085,826 
1,090,308 
1,512,084 
7,472,286 
3,936,507 
458.100 
224,912 


519,719 

60,852 

1.736.418 


10,500 

143,080 

150,400 

823,005 

6,384,442 

4,291,707 

32,129,240 


Benefac- 
tions in 
1914  for 
Endow- 
ment. 


$18,422,856 


11,390,111 

4,057,657 

1,965.723 

439,653 

669,712 


198,664 

79,762 

47,329 

3,548,464 

'  884, '238 

5,716,997 

300,007 

614,650 


557,653 

285,653 

809,232 

42,825 

110,709 

722,133 

1,013,227 

331,282 

9,020 

53,142 

55,255 

67,526 


623,018 

303,129 

537,018 

204,627 

4,787 

159,789 

40,588 

92,148 

619 


114,118 

304,967 
5,000 


15,568 


61.332 


212,990 
161,031 
134,359 


•  Not  Including  grounds  aggregating  $87,757,360  In  value. 
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UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS-CojiHn-u^A 


i 

o 
X^ 

1 

o 
S3 

g 

567 

116 
211 
103 
87 
18 

5 
2 
4 

17 
2 
4 

34 
7 

40 

41 

19 
32 

n 

12 

10 
25 
22 
5 
8 
11 
18 

1 
14 

7 
21 

4 

18 
17 
17 

4 

15 
19 

9 
11 

7 
15 

6 

5 

3 
1 
8 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
6 
9 
12 

Professors 

AND   IN- 
STRUCTORS. 

Students  in  1914. 

States. 

Total 
Number. 

Preparatory 
Depts. 

College 
Depts 

Graduate 
Depts. 

Professional 
Depts. 

Total 
Number.* 

g 

25,389 

8^03 
9,304 
2,615 
2,358 
2,609 

g 
i 

5,923 

1,394 

2,455 

844 

756 

474 

g 

33,837 

14,598 
4,221 
4.781 
2,023 

g 

1 

18,0i!7 

2,820 
6,754 
3,727 
4,029 
697 

g 

s 

130,488 

g 

1 

72,911 

0 

2 

a 

4) 

Q 
o 

4,209 

1,467 

1.707 

143 

184 

708 

§ 

35,695 

10,306 
13.073 
4.528 
4,591 
3.197 

a 

o 

1,484 

296 
802 
69 
120 
197 

a 
217,683 

d 

i 

United  Statea 

8,885 

117,295 

N.  Atlantic  Division. . . 
N.  Central  Division  . . . 

S.  Atlantic  Division 

S  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

44,107 
48,091 
14,03? 
11,910 

12,347 

19,3.52 
33.156 
6,110 
6,401 
8.892 

3,873 

3,096 

643 

296 

977 

68,409 
83,364 
23.905 
22,424 
19.581 

25,589 
53,412 
12,761 
13,229 
12.304 

N  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

239 
165 
161 

1,624 
108 
542 

3,144 
356 

2,164 

1,548 
755 

1,853 
647 
916 
584 
784 
838 
1.56 
147 
443 
633 

29 
534 
595 
373 
140 
338 
252 
266 

88 

344 
432 
247 
144 
333 
486 
169 
203 

75 
52 

384 
52 
31 

136 
31 
66 

342 

312 
1,128 

12 

5 

5 

409 

7 

5 

601 

43 

307 

426 

147 

452 

84 

160 

139 

381 

171 

54 

67 

155 

220 

■  •  •  y, 

42 
149 

32 
158 
141 
208 

43 

95 
127 

31 
130 
121 
160 

59 

33 

21 

18 
84 
10 
8 
21 
10 
19 
76 
81 
126 

95 

85 
70 
25 

■  ■  ■  20 

1,586 

1,531 

708 

7,598 

865 

3,274 

15.387 

2.321 

10,837 

8.667 
;.9e,6 
7,793 
5,454 
4  065 
2.610 
4.766 
3,.386 
521 
610 
1.885 
3,318 

159 
1,911 
1,434 

2.642 
595 
2.848 
2.300 
1.788 
356 

1,193 
1.860 
1,464 
1,508 

928 
3,267 

625 
1,065 

268 

64 

1,749 

119 

128 

943 

165 

257 

1.976 

1.543 

5.135 

407 

57 

273 

5,981 

231 

3 

8,382 

101 

3,917 

6.020 
2  106 
6.993 
1,798 
1.928 
1.854 
4,523 
1,644 
485 
416 
1.79C 
2,539 

'  612 
664 

1,155 
299 
941 
953 

1,201 
285 

548 
748 
421 

1,144 
477 

2,012 
363 
688 

196 

92 

1,617 

45 

71 

746 

140 

172 

1,463 

1,023 

3,327 

12 
11 

4 
970 
69 
269 
1,796 
179 
663 

203 

159 

1,420 

246 

313 

119 

159 

2C4 

lb 

14 

127 

116 

■  '228 

130 

72 

14 

111 

49 

31 

.     8 

43 
50 
26 
43 
43 
63 
8 
20 

13 

9 

106 

3 

1 

52 

1 

7 

101 

22 

662 

1 

1 

8 

174 

36 

57 

919 

2 

269 

167 
84 

841 
76 

132 

53 

63 

71 

3 

6 

116 
95 

■  ■  ■  40 
31 
4 
16 
10 
18 
12 
12 

24 

13 

1 

'  ■  ■  51 
44 
41 
10 

14 

5 
67 

1 

3 
11 

2 

'  ■  ■  92 

9 

504 

192 

21 

118 

2,486 

'  '  '272 

4.204 

48 

2.965 

1.236 
526 

4,251 

1,.382 
864 
811 
831 

1.392 
157 
112 

1,013 
498 

■  "383 
2,531 
612 
138 
390 
158 
239 
77 

400 
1,589 
341 
125 
867 
772 
215 
282 

69 

5 
■■■7? 

143 

■  ■  '75 

68 
10 

259 
29 
23 
63 

216 

27 

7 

■"29 
41 

"■35 
25 

6 
3 

2 

9 

■■'lo 

59 

37 

3 

2 

1,933 

1,653 

904 

10,983 

962 

3,937 

27,253 

3,256 

17,528 

13,231 

6,945 
17,648 
7.632 
6,162 
4,979 
7,672 
6.408 
1,309 
1,387 
3,811 
6,180 

159 

3.643 
4.627 
1,097 
1,141 
3,823 
3,126 
2,621 
668 

2,995 
4,962 
2,215 
2,377 
1,940 
5,201 
1,189 
1,545 

482 

110 

2,899 

294 

157 

1,287 

166 

348 

3,102 

2,576 

8.160 

113 

New  Hampshire. . . . 
Vermont 

61 

294 

Massachusetts 

6,380 
270 

Conneotlcut 

New  York 

72 

5,198 

697 

1,972 

2,328 

1.128 

3,356 

566 

734 

1,169 

1.277 

1.385 

374 

294 

679 

1,308 

■  i;043 

552 
643 
244 
461 
529 
535 
212 

543 
1.870 
471 
38C 
,52 
923 
319 
223 

43 

23 

189 

128 

28 

226 

10 

1,999 

162 

629 

883 
418 

1,440 
110 
135 
634 

1.060 
694 
181 
271 
281 
647 

'  260 
107 
679 
172 
987 
285 
810 
427 

496 

1,304 

89 

443 

245 

1,097 

224 

131 

15 
23 
48 
52 
18 
113 

170 
11,676 

New  Jersey 

301 

Pennsylvania 

N  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

6.024 
9,069 

Indiana 

3,232 

Illinois 

11.934 

Michigan 

2.313 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

3,107 
2,978 
7,465 

Mishouri 

North  Dakota 

So'.itb  Dakota 

Nebraska 

3,671 
1,358 
1,002 
2,807 

Kansas 

4,476 

S  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Maryland    

District  of  Cohimbla 

Virginia 

West  Vtreinla 

North  Carolina.  .  .  . 

South  Carolina 

Geoigia 

1,155 
865 
2,005 
777 
2.407 
1.855 
2,932 

Florida 

S,  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

765 

1,664 
2,370 

Alabama 

557 

MissLssippl 

Louisiana. 

1,980 
994 

Texas 

Arkansas 

3,744 
892 

Oklahoma 

Western  Division: 
Montana 

1.028 
361 

Wyoming 

147 

Colorado 

373 

16 

2.017 

122 

Arizona 

■■'128 

2 

92 

Utah 

872 

142 

Idaho  

30 
383 

273 
700 

33 
134 
193 

68 

2.5 

238 

503 

1,861 

■  ■  ■  '15 

36 
126 

310 

Washington 

Oregon 

2,041 
1,723 

California 

4,475 

*  Including  12,932  men  and  24.462  women  in  irregular  courses. 
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o, 

■ti 

a 

^ 

B 

1 

> 

>^ 

5  0 

9  <« 

g 

^. 

Estimated 

<6 

S^ 

^"i 

Value  of  All 

o§ 

"§ 

Average 

y^m 

Whole 

f  n 

Public 

Total 

-«^  £j 

Pupils 

2w 

Dally 

t^<! 

si>. 

No.  of 

^^ 

O  5i 

Property 

Amount 

oS  o, 

aS 

States. 

En- 

Attend- 

CCQ 

Teach- 

Sii 

Used  for 

Expended 

^9 

o^ 

rolled. 

■  o 

ance. 

ers. 

«s 

School 

for 

gs 

09 

II 

a 

OH 
0, 

r 

Purposes. 

Schools. 

S2 

a> 

^ 

19  8 

> 

< 

$66.07 

S 

United  States 

19.153,786 

73.66 

14,216,459 

74  2 

158  7 

580,058 

$1,444,666,859 

$555,077,146 

$5  62 

$39.04 

N.  Atlantic  Division . . 

4,578,126 

69  96 

3,677,735 

80  3 

181.0 

142,997 

13.5 

76  68 

551,120,068 

185.926,208 

6  66 

50  55 

N.  Central  Division. . . 

6.139,220 

76  65 

4,814,682 

78  4 

Ibbb 

220,075 

18.2 

64  91 

531,145,219 

212,584,896 

6.77 

44.15 

S.  Atlantic  Division. . . 

2.835,357 

72  39 

1,906,317 

67  2 

133  8 

69,576 

23  0 

49  16 

82,456,810 

36,053,519 

2  79 

18.91 

S.  Central  Division .  . 

4,142,849 

72  05 

2,696,622 

65  1 

129  4 

96,687 

313 

55  65 

113,791.909 

51,468,803 

2  78 

19  05 

Western  Division 

1.458,234 

81.84 

1.121,103 

76.9 

166.2 

50,723 

17.9 

84.24 

166,152,853 

69,043.720 

8.64 

61.59 

N.  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

144,620 

88.40 

113.056 

78  2 

167.b 

7,071 

lO.b 

47  64 

9,492,836 

3.874,858 

5  08 

34  27 

New  Hampshire. . 

63,004 

64.73 

50,000 

79  4 

IVl.V 

2,923 

V.l 

48  67 

6,041,185 

1,853.160 

4.22 

37  06 

Vermont 

65,137 

77  46 

51,324 

78.8 

173  2 

3,346 

ti.V 

46  71 

4,623,186 

1,964,529 

5  44 

38  28 

Massachusetts.  .  . 

576,510 

71  64 

486,869 

84  5 

184  u 

17,380 

10.2 

79  26 

88.011.194 

25,492,292 

7  07 

52  36 

Rhode  Island 

86,505 

63  23 

68,183 

78  8 

193.6 

2,586 

84 

72  57 

8.977,366 

2,868.854 

4  85 

42.08 

Connecticut 

211,975 

76  83 

168,060 

79.3 

184.7 

5,867 

5  7 

64  81 

22,351,929 

8,108,003 

6,74 

48  24 

New  York 

t,532,I5I 

68  06 

1,233,074 

80.5 

189  9 

49.143 

10  8 

99  04 

225,433.687 

65,936,380 

6  66 

53  47 

New  Jersey 

496,899 

73  56 

382,218 

76  9 

183  0 

15,085 

13.8 

93  05 

.57,670,226 

23,284,096 

8  27 

60.92 

Pennsylvania 

1,401.325 

68.19 

1,124,951 

80.3 

172.0 

39,596 

21.1 

yi-il 

128,518,459 

52,544,036 

6.37 

46.71 

N.  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

895.167 
548,497 

75  33 
79  00 

720,442 
441,168 

80  5 
80  4 

169  0 
156  2 

30,358 
18,449 

27.0 
31.5 

53  67 
76.02 

93,712,939 
49,224,882 

35,172,950 
19,946,938 

7.00 
7.18 

48  82 

Indiana 

45  21 

Illinois 

1,043,227 

70  81 

908,906 

87.1 

Ibl  0 

31,953 

18.4 

85  69 

119,568,943 

39,007,314 

6  52 

42  92 

Mlchican 

572,201 

78  16 

440,.595 

77  0 

172. (• 

19,.500 

14.7 

60.41 

44,389,110 

18.782,138 

6  31 

42  63 

Wisconsin 

440,103 

65  53 

323,476 

73  5 

168  0 

15,53! 

10  9 

61  55 

24,141,385 

13,829,203 

5  66 

42.75 

Minnesota 

457,041 

76  2?. 

354  ,.339 

77  5 

160  0 

16,920 

11  2 

58  66 

45,438,157 

18,452.125 

8  33 

52  08 

Iowa 

517,559 

8S6t 

384,000 

74  2 

174  0 

27,082 

10  0 

58  35 

36,125,107 

16.442.,52fi 

7.4(J 

42  82 

Missouri 

706,364 

80  24 

515,233 

72  9 

162  9 

18,648 

23.8 

61.41 

48,564,776 

17,501,867 

5  19 

33  97 

North  Dakota  . . 

148,021 

76..57 

102,490 

69  2 

159  0 

7,91! 

16  4 

58  36 

11.5.53,442 

6,605,653 

962 

54  45 

South  Dakota. .    . 

130,812 

71.41 

99,078 

75  7 

162.5 

6,861 

15  3 

56  08 

9,467.520 

4,538,026 

6  86 

45  80 

Nebraska 

287,566 

85  05 

214,152 

74  5 

1/0  0 

12,018 

12.1 

6172 

22,089,501 

10,095,680 

8.10 

47.14 

Kansas 

392,662 

83.20 

310,803 

79.2 

172.0 

14,844 

18.7 

72.38 

26,868,957 

12,210,174 

6.84 

39.29 

S.  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

35,950 

69.28 

22.560 

62  8 

r/o.o 

945 

12  2 

44  87 

1.650,000 

610,000 

2.91 

27  04 

Maryland 

245,258 

69  72 

160,281 

65  4 

178.0 

5.996 

15  1 

61  28 

10,807,862 

5,522,609 

4  12 

34  46 

District  of  Columbia 

56,563 

80  43 

46,591 

82  4 

174  0 

1.742 

12  7 

115  58 

10.600,000 

2,695,035 

7.63 

57  84 

VirKlnia 

427,937 

65  54 

28)  ,976 

65  9 

136.3 

11,336 

17  2 

45  04 

12,466,880 

5,577,874 

2  59 

19  78 

West  Virginia 

?99,135 

77. .55 

208,004 

69  5 

137.0 

9,820 

42  6 

5109 

12,668.000 

5,399,382 

4  05 

25  D6 

North  Carolina. . . . 

599,647 

78  70 

408,464 

68  1 

122  0 

13,255 

23  1 

39.79 

9,078,703 

5,059,351 

2.16 

12  39 

South  Carolina. . .  . 

378,669 

72  72 

250,163 

66  1 

104.3 

7,673 

20.3 

52  34 

6,.525.909 

2,914,638 

1.83 

11  65 

Georgia 

615.044 

69  .35 

101,713 

65  3 

140  0 

13,927 

21  3 

43  68 

13,851,064 

5,505,29.=: 

1  98 

13  70 

Florida 

177,154 

75.55 

126,565 

714 

122.9 

4,882 

22.0 

53.17 

4,808,392 

2,769.335 

3.27 

2188 

S.  Central  Division: 

Kentucky.  .    .  . 

.532.196 

77.03 

294,550 

55  3 

139.5 

11,836 

34.5 

51  50 

13,475,54! 

6.746,302 

2  87 

22  90 

Tennessee 

593,437 

87  64 

431,053 

72  6 

121.5 

12.578 

;^2.4 

52  75 

14,289,970 

5,867,4,50 

2.6(1 

13  61 

Alabama 

473.150 

65  65 

292,540 

61  8 

124  7 

10,212 

29.4 

56  09 

9,235,690 

4,480,614 

1  97 

15  32 

Mississippi 

492,7.56 

79  60 

301.922 

61  3 

123.0 

10,953 

26  7 

37  99 

3,110,300 

2.806.562 

148 

9  30 

Louisiana 

284,136 

51.15 

195.670 

689 

130  2 

6,828 

19  9 

64  20 

10,679,68.'' 

4,829,234 

2.72 

24  68 

Texas 

830.642 

62  25 

560,173 

67  4 

132  0 

22,043 

29.3 

63  98 

30,023,027 

14.497,750 

3  40 

25  88 

Arkansas 

439,624 

83.04 

298,597 

67  9 

129  7 

10,361 

44.0 

50  31 

11,950,315 

4.360,985 

2  59 

14.60 

Oklahoma 

496,908 

79.79 

322,117 

64.8 

136.0 

11,876 

31.8 

62.13 

21,027,383 

7,879,906 

3.89 

24.46 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

85,782 

S6..56 

63,686 

74.2 

163  3 

3,778 

13.9 

78.02 

8,532,845 

4,119,417 

9.50 

64.54 

Wyoming 

29,301 

178,392 

67,147 

84.13 
83  81 
60.39 

24,000 
118,972 
49,823 

81.9 
66.7 
74  2 

139.4 
171.0 
135  0 

1,488 
6,071 
1,803 

14  3 

15  5 
32.2 

62  37 
68.97 
61.77 

1,997,786 
16.760,089 
2,441,886 

1,153.847 
6.602,130 
1,336,764 

6.84 
7.26 
3.49 

48  08 

Colorado 

,55.49 

New  Mexico 

26.83 

Arizona 

44,303 

77  06 

29,912 

67.5 

156.0 

1,096 

14.1 

89.56 

2,000,000 

2,135,549 

8  93 

7139 

Utah 

96,678 

11,710 

92,437 

238,663 

80  31 

72.28 
81.55 
77.37 

79,173 

8,.552 

69,398 

180,225 

81.9 
73.0 
75.1 

75.5 

162.5 
160  0 
152.0 
176  5 

2,759 

576 

3,144 

8,639 

26.1 
16.7 
21.2 
19.8 

80.66 
92.31 
77,26 
90.59 

8,963,579 

1,. 588, 233 

8,561,430 

31,002,660 

4,174,781 

659,660 

3,821,138 

12,515,225 

10.07 
6  68 
9.66 
8.89 

52.73 

Nevada 

77.14 

Idaho 

55.06 

Washington 

69.44 

Oregon 

133,819 
480.002 

77.84 
89.53 

122,869 
374.493 

91.8 
78.0 

155.3 
174.1 

5,751 
15,618 

19.1 
15.2 

67.28 
100.12 

15,629,975 
68,674,370 

5,954,405 
26.579,804 

7.60 
9.64 

48.46 

CalUornia 

70.98 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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PUBLIC    AND    PRIVATE    HIGH    SCHOOLS    AND    ACADEMIES,    1914. 


States. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Dlv 
North  Central  Div 
South  Atlantic  Div 
South  Central  Div . 
Western  Div    

North  Atlantic  Dlv. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire  . 

Vermont 

Ma.s3achusetta.    . 

Rhode  Island. .  .  . 

Connecticut  

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  Dlv.: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan    

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota.  .  . 

South  Dakota.  . . 

Nebraska 

Kansas    

South  Atlantic  Dlv. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.  .  . 

North  Carolina.  . 

South  Carolina.  . 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Dlv.: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Western  Div  : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Public  High  Schools. 


Num- 
ber. 


11,515 


2,359 
5.168 
1,305 
1,694 
989 


187 

66 

76 

240 

23 

64 

666 

151 

886 

811 
592 
649 
403 
303 
263 
588 
452 
158 
149 
377 
423 

22 

92 

7 

302 

96 
263 
154 
283 

86 

202 
172 
164 
156 
111 
522 
150 
217 

70 

26 

116 

33 

16 

41 

16 

65 

229 

143 

234 


Secondary 
Teachers. 


Male.    Female . 


25,047 


6.489 
10,469 
2.000 
3,032 
3.0,57 


32,862 


232 

113 

98 

1,031 
136 
225 

2.123 
603 

1,928 

1,894 
1,273 
1,545 
876 
714 
761 
812 
890 
222 
210 
501 
771 

34 
253 
112 
375 
197 
295 
178 
436 
120 

326 
331 
266 
203 
195 
1,009 
267 
435 

139 

48 

305 

58 

55 

183 

34 

157 

635 

301 

1,142 


9,614 
13,889 
2,281 
3.155 
3,923 


Secondary 
Students. 


Male.    Female 


541,486 


414 

223 
189 

1,887 
189 
499 

3,562 
926 

1,725 

1,703 

1,316 

1,939 

1,430 

1,277 

1,165 

1,582 

1,032 

293 

275 

810 

1.067 

64 
286 
166 
515 
194 
340 
232 
336 
148 

353 
320 
306 
297 
289 
939 
208 
443 

205 

53 

430 

70 

65 

155 

35 

163 

724 

400 

1.623 


171,525 

217,652 

36,214 

54,877 

61,218 


677,321 


5,716 

3,221 

2,570 

32,389 

3,845 

8,222 

61.732 

16,198 

37,632 

35,693 
23,039 
33,705 
22,330 
17,787 
15,084 
19,186 
17,417 
3,180 
3,403 
10,923 
15,905 

964 
4,458 
2,668 
6,906 
3,392 
6,118 
3,262 
6,693 
1,753 

5,715 
6,243 
5,645 
4,073 
3,136 
18,219 
4,541 
7,305 

2,377 
719 

6,784 
993 
939 

3,273 
443 

2,689 
11,807 

6,405 
24,789 


204,757 

274,393 

49,510 

73,176 

75.485 


7,207 

3,978 

3,200 

38,397 

3,988 

9,532 

72,004 

19,627 

46,821 

41,635 
26,960 
40,687 
27,560 
21,150 
20,759 
26,691 
23,137 
4,356 
4,917 
14,793 
21,748 

1,149 
6,126 
3,388 
10,177 
4,412 
7,873 
4,641 
9,032 
2,712 

7,629 
8,327 
6,866 
5,340 
5,022 
24,520 
5,671 
9,801 

3,331 
980 
9,011 
1,142 
1,224 
3,629 
579 
3,363 

14,229 
8,048 

29.949 


Private  High  Schools. 


Num- 
ber. 


2,199 


692 
577 
347 
376 
207 


36 
26 
20 
98 
15 
55 

23 
68 

138 

75 
36 
105 
47 
35 
49 
85 
67 
10 
9 
30 
29 

5 
48 
29 
67 
19 
74 
29 
58 
18 

72 
67 
51 
29 
37 
88 
17 
15 

11 

3 

14 

6 

7 

17 


9 
33 
19 

88 


Secondary 
Teachers. 


Male.  Female 


5,820 


2,359 
1,191 

878 
890 
502 


79 
132 

49 
382 

55 
208 
669 
276 
509 

90 
89 

270 
69 

106 

153 
80 

164 
13 
29 
62 
66 

18 
165 

46 
211 

41 
168 

54 
138 

37 

114 

206 

88 

73 

106 

242 

34 

27 

26 
7 
19 
10 
20 
104 


33 

55 

54 

174 


8,070 


3,018 

2,245 

1,022 

977 

808 


115 
66 
84 

602 
61 

213 
1,101 

242 

634 

321 

134 

454 

213 

146 

203 

252 

244 

39 

22 

120 

97 

21 
125 
137 
195 

69 
205 

86 
136 

48 

202 

185 

103 

79 

80 

253 

34 

31 

48 
8 
56 
15 
12 
106 


27 
111 

74 
351 


Secondary 
Students. 


Male  Female. 


72.871 


28,547 
15,274 
10,909 
12,428 
5,713 


1,565 
1,870 

749 
4,392 

639 
2,322 
7,426 
2,789 
6,795 

1,387 

1,051 

3,475 

1,246 

1,118 

2,061 

1,334 

1,852 

162 

213 

665 

710 

199 
1,555 

358 
2,576 

540 
2,683 

601 
2,002 

395 

1,599 
3,439 
1,338 
1,203 
1,256 
3.110 
269 
214 

284 
93 

150 
92 

212 
1,802 


529 

505 

420 

1,626 


81,986 


28,123 
22,302 
11,547 
11,-578 
8,436 


1,540 
938 
844 

4,578 
517 

2,074 
'  9,655 

1,839 

6,140 

2,949 

1,229 

4,986 

2,262 

1,428 

2,328 

2,280 

2,210 

318 

284 

959 

1,069 

147 
1,035 
1,110 
2,604 

653 
2,585 

808 
2,152 

453 

1,937 

2,525 

1,457 

823 

792 

3,102 

522 

420 

486 
126 
503 
94 
247 
1,926 


481 

925 

566 

3,082 


THE  HUCUENOT  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA. 

This  society  was  organized  April  13,  1883,  with  an  ofBce  in  New  York  at  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street. 
Descent  from  Huguenot  ancestors  Is  the  qualification  necessary  for  membership.  President — William 
Mitchell.     Treasurer — T.  J.  O.  Rhinelander.     Secrelarj/- — -Mrs.  James  M.  Lawton. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    THE    STATE    OF    NEW    YORK. 

THE   STATE    DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  governed  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  established  and 
Incorporated  In  1784,  Includes  In  Its  constituent  membership  all  public  schools  of  the  State  and,  as 
Institutions  In  the  university,  all  secondary  and  higher  educational  Institutions  Incorporated  in  the 
State  and  such  libraries,  museums.  Institutions,  schools,  organizations  and  agencies  for  education 
as  may  be  admitted  to  or  Incorporated  by  the  university.  The  President  of  the  university  is  also 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  entire  State  educational  system. 
The  assistant  Commissioners  are  Augustus  S.  Downing  for  higher,  Charles  F.  Wheelock  for  secondary 
and  Thomas  E.  Flnegan  for  elementary  education.  The  State  Library,  Jcmes  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  director, 
and  the  State  Museum,  John  M.  Clarke,  director,  are  departments  ol  the  university. 
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School  and  College  Enrolment  in  1914- 


PUBLIC 

AND    PRIVATE    NO 

RNIAL 

SCHOOLS 

.    1914. 

PUBLIC  Normal  Schcols. 

Private  Norm.'Il  School8. 

States. 

Num- 
ber. 

Teachers  of 
Normal  Students 

Students  in 
Normal  Courses. 

Num- 
ber. 

Teachers  of 
Normal  Students 

Students  In 
Normal  Courses. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female . 

Male. 

Female. 

Male 

Female. 

United  States 

235 

1.636 

2,904 

17,509 

72.028 

46 

136 

223 

1,738 

4.011 

North  Atlantic  Dlv.. 
North  Central  Dlv.. 
South  Atlantic  Dlv. . 
South  Central  Dlv .  . 
Western  Division 

71 
82 
30 
31 
21 

403 
680 
144 
280 
129 

1,108 
886 
341 
303 
266 

2,697 
8.506 
1,118 
4,583 
606 

17.987 
31,002 

5,998 
10,529 

6.512 

13 

21 

8 

2 

2 

27 

92 

10 

3 

4 

57 
120 
26 
10 
10 

129 
1,332 

247 
20 
10 

896 
2,633 

406 
26 
50 

North  Atlantic  Dlv. : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire. 
Vermont 

7 
2 
2 

12 
1 
6 

18 
6 

18 

5 
3 

6 
5 
34 
6 
1 
7 
4 
4 
4 
3 

14 

7 

5 

72 

6 

13 

94 

26 

166 

20 
38 
83 
45 

162 

61 

1 

128 
34 
32 
48 
38 

56 

45 

10 

143 

39 

109 

277 

125 

304 

32 

33 

97 

107 

216 

104 

""in 

51 
59 
63 
12 

78 

2 

202 

i 

259 

34 

2.121 

42 
756 

1.654 
523 

1.245 

263 

1 

1,987 
147 
308 
791 
888 

845 

237 

197 

2,655 

460 

847 

4,783 

2,017 

5,946 

663 

2.211 

5.954 

4.142 

4.495 

3,772 

17 

3,786 

694 

919 

2,184 

2,165 

■■■34 
7 

"21 
6 

Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island..  . 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey    .  .  . 

6 
2 

12 
2 

366 
245 

Pennsylvania. .  . 
North  Central  Dlv  : 
Ohio 

5 

4 
6 
3 
1 
2 
2 

13 

14 
33 
12 

4 
15 

3 

16 

17 

57 

20 

4 

102 

39 
909 
181 
32 
46 
86 

285 
131 

Indiana 

Illinois 

1,943 
271 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

47 
30 
48 

Missouri 

1 

8 

42 

North  Dakota. .  . 

South  Dakota.    . 
Nebraska 

1 
1 

5 
6 

3 
11 

34 
5 

117 
4 

South  Atlantic  Div  : 
Delaware.    . .    . 

Maryland 

Dist.  of  Columbia 
Virginia 

5 

2 
6 
7 
5 
2 
3 

12 

2 
23 
43 
29 
19 
16 

25 
29 
28 
57 
88 
54 
60 

46 
4 

78 
596 
265 
102 

27 

4i5 

261 
1,121 

888 
1,120 

926 
1,267 

1,825 
1,048 
1,330 

366 
1,352 
2.683 

232 
1,693 

247 

1 

i 

2 
1 
2 

i 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

2 

1 

12 

32 

3 

11 

27 
24 

West  Virginia. 

3 

74 

21 

South  Carolina 

4 

34 

Florida 

2 

3 

4 
6 

4 

201 

2 
18 

■ ■ ■ ' io 

226 

South  Central  Div.: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana   .    ... 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

3 
4 
8 
1 
2 
5 
2 
6 

1 

29 
40 
36 
9 
■      18 
89 
13 
46 

9 

17 
44 
66 
10 
43 
74 
8 
41 

23 

1,027 
399 
630 
168 
274 

1,151 
145 
789 

16 

1 

2 

6 
20 

Western  Div  : 

Montana 

Wyoming .... 

"2 
2 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

1 
3 

2 

1 

7 
2 

4 
13 
10 

4 
60 
79 

83 

93 

375 

1 

10 

Nevada 

- 

Idaho 

Washington   . . 

2 
3 
1 

8 

13 
32 

7 
58 

22 

41 

12 

141 

62 
179 

27 
179 

438 
1,390 

136 
3.750 

1 

Oregon 

California 

'    6 

40 

SCHOOL    AND    COLLECE    ENROLMENT    IN    1914. 


Grades. 


Elementary     (kindergarten 

primary  and  grammar) . . .  17,934,982 
Secondary  (high  schools  and 

academies) 1,218,804 

Secondary  (preparatory  de-| 

partments    of    higher  In 

stitutions) 

Universities  and  colleges. . 

Professional  schools 

Normal  schools 


Total  for  the  above. 


City  evening  schools. 

Business  schools 

Reform  schools 

Schools  for  the  deaf .  . 
Schools  for  the  blind . 


Number  of  Pupils. 


Public 


22,414 

87,820 
12.289 
89.537 

19.365.816 


610,966 


54,798 
13,370 
4,971 


Private   Total 


1,626 
154,857 


310|19.561,292 
1,373,661 


63,324 

128.673 

54.777 

5.749 


2.033.690 


168,063 


489 


85,738 

216,493 

67,066 

95.286 

21.399.536 


610,966 

168,063 

54,798 

13,859 

4.971 


Grades. 


Schools  for  feeble-minded 

Government  Indian  schools 

Schools  in  Alaska  supported 
by  the  Government  . 

Other  public  schools  In 
Alaska 

Orphan  asylums  and  other 
benevolent  institutions 
(estimated) 

Private  kindergartens  (esti- 
mated)   

Miscellaneous  (art,  music 
etc.,  estimated) 


Total  for  special  schools. 

Total     for    all    schools    in 
United  States 


Number  of  Pupils. 


Public 


15,253 
32,718 

3,666 

3,100 


738.842 


Private   Total. 


687 


20.000 
74,725 
60,000 


323,964 


20,104.68812.357,654  22,462.342 


15,940 
32,718 

3,666 

3.100 

20,000 
74,725 
60,000 


1,062,806 


The  Disciples  of  Christ. 
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PROFESSIONAL    SCHOOLS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Medical 

Schools.* 

Years. 

Theological  Schools. 

Law  Schools. 

Regular. 

Homoeopathic. 

Teach- 

ITeach- 

Teach- 

Teach- 

Schools. 

ers. 

Pupils. 

Schools 

ers. 

Pupils. 

Schools 

ers. 

Pupils 

Schools. 

ers. 

Pupils. 

1905-1906... 

150 

1,103 

7,968 

98 

1,274 

15,411 

123 

4.877 

24,927 

18 

703 

1.083 

1906-1907.. 

162 

1,236 

9,178 

101 

1,208 

16,700 

124 

5.642 

22,022 

IS 

654 

1.102 

1907-1908 

156 

1,348 

9,583 

lOS 

1,424 

18,069 

121 

6,342 

21,237 

18 

858 

1,034 

1908-1909 

162 

1,3.50 

10,218 

109 

1,343 

18,553 

116 

6,802 

20,519 

17 

780 

997 

1909-1910.   . 

184 

1,453 

11,012 

114 

1,534 

19,567 

112 

6,607 

19.983 

U 

680 

897 

1910-1911 

193 

1,495 

10,834 

116 

1,570 

19,615 

104 

6,769 

17.773 

10 

5.53 

881 

1911-1912  .. 

182 

1,502 

11,242 

118 

1,707 

20,760 

98 

6.734 

17.239 

11 

648 

864 

1912-1913... 

179 

1,269 

10,965 

124 

1,460 

20,878 

94 

6,624 

♦16.130 

10 

549 

891 

1913-1914... 

176 

1,516 

11,269 

122 

1,471 

20,958 

86 

6,466 

*15.789 

10 

489 

827 

Dental  Schools. 

Schools  of  Pharmacy. 

Professional  Nurses. 

Veterinary  Medicine. 

1905-1906... 

56 

1,.329 

6,876 

66 

623 

5,145 

974 

21.052 

12 

204 

1.445 

1906-1907... 

57 

1,346 

6,919 

71 

690 

5,047 

1,023 

21.119 

13 

231 

1.692 

1907-1908... 

56 

1,595 

6,519 

75 

760 

5,-567 

1,026 

26.457 

15 

285 

2.239 

1908-1909... 

65 

1,609 

6,178 

78 

802 

5,999 

1,096 

29.32C 

19 

373 

2.677 

1909-1910... 

53 

1,546 

6,439 

79 

815 

6,226 

l,12fl 

32,636 

20 

351 

2,717 

1910-1911... 

55 

1,574 

6,961 

77 

847 

6.131 

1,121 

29,805 

21 

408 

2,571 

1911-1912... 

52 

1,588 

7.190 

76 

962 

6,163 

1,057 

32.389 

21 

400 

2,282 

1912-1913... 

48 

1,441 

8,115 

75 

784 

6,165 

1,094 

34.417 

22 

351 

2,324 

1913-1914... 

50 

1,532 

9,315 

72 

955 

5,930' 

1,250 

36.120 

22 

364 

2,481 

•  There  were  4  Eclectic  Schools,  with  111  instructors  and  224  students  in  1914-1915. 


THE    DISCIPLES    OF    CHRIST. 


The  Disciples  of  Christ  as  a  religious  movement 
bt-gan  to  develop  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Among  the  Protestant  bodies  of  America  they 
rank  fifth  in  number,  having  a  membership  of 
1,375.000,  with  9,000  churclies  and  6,O0iO  minis- 
ters. Their  strength  is  gi'eatest  in  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Valley  States.  Their  aim  is  to  occupy 
a  catholic  position  commion  to  all  Christian  bodies. 
They  seek  to  miite  all  followens  of  Cluist  iby  a 
return  to  the  common  faith  aiul  practice  of  the' 
apostolic  church.  Their  local  churohea  are  con- 
gregational in  polity;  their  organized  co-operative 
•work  embodies  the  following  organizations: 

A  General  Convention  consisting  of  delegates 
from  the  churches  meets  annually  in  October.  Its 
object  is  to  pi-omote  unity,  economy  and  efficiency 
among  the  philantliropic  organizations  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ,  promote  equitable  representa- 
tion and  seoiue  closer  co-operation.  Its  ijowers 
are  advisory.  There  are  aJso  annual  conventions 
in  the  varioxis  States.  Dr.  W.  F.  Richardson, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  President,  and  Rev.  Robert 
Graham  Frank,    Liberty,   Mo.,   is  Secretary. 

The  American  Christian  Missionary  Society  was 
organized  in  1SH9,  has  headquarters  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  operates  in  all  North  America.  It  has 
departmental  work  for  Sunday  scliools.  Social  Ser- 
vice. Rural  Chuivh,  Immigrants  and  Foreign  Re- 
lations. F.  W.  Bumhami  is  President,  Grant  K. 
Lewis  Secretary,  and  Robert  M.  Hopkins,  Bible 
'School  Secretary. 

The  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  was 
organized  in  1874,  and  has  lieadquarters  in  the 
College  of  Missions  Building.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
This  board  has  charge  of  the  women's  work  and 
has  mi.ssions  both  in  the  home  and  foreign  lands. 
Mrs  Anna  R.  Atwater  is  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Effie  L.  Cunningham,  Mrs.  J.  McDaniel  Stearns 
and  Mrs.   Ellie  K.  Pavne  are  Secretaries. 

TIw  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society  was 
organized  in  1875,  and  has  headquarters  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio.  It  is  engaged  exclusively  in  the 
work  of  foreign  missions.  X.  McLean  is  the 
President,  and  F.  M.  Rains,  Stephen  J.  Corey  and 
R.    \    Doan  are   Secretaries.  . 

The  Board  of  Church  Extension  was  organized 
in  188.S,  and  has  headquarters  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  This  board  is 
engaged  exchwvely  in  the  erection  of  church 
buildings.  G.  W.  Muckley  and  John  H.  Booth  are 
Secretaries.  ,     ,     .         ■  ^■ 

The  National  Benevolent  Association  was  organ- 
ized in  St  Louis  in  1S8T,  where  it  has  headquar- 
ters It  cares  for  orphans  and  widows  and  provides 
hemes  for  the  aged  and  infirm.     It  conducts  hos- 


pitals in  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  and  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  It  manages  homes  for  the  aged  in  Jackson- 
1-ille,  111.:  Bast  Aurora,  N.  Y. :  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.,  and  Dallas.  Tex.  It  conducts  homes  and 
institutions  for  children  at  St.  Louis.  Mo. ;  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Denver, 
Col.,  and  Omaha,  Neb.  J.  W.  Perry  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  is  President;  Lee  W.  Grant  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Treasurer,  and  James  H.  Mohorter, 
St.   Louis,  Mo.,   General  Secrelaiy. 

The  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  was  organized 
in  1805,  and  provides  pensions  for  ministers  and 
missionaries,  aged  or  disabled  in  the  service  of 
God,  and  for  their  widows  and  orphans.  Its  head- 
quarters is  at  120  East  Market  Street,  Indian- 
apolis. Ind.  A.  L..  Orcutt  is  President,  and  W. 
R.   Warren,  Secretary. 

The  American  Temiperance  Board  was  organized 
in  1910,  and  has  headquarters  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  Its  business  is  to  promote  the  temperance 
cause,  including  prohibition.  Its  President  is 
David  H.  Shields,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  and  its  Secre- 
tary is  L.   E.   Sellers,   Box  301,   Indianapolis. 

The  Commission  on  Christian  Union  was  organ- 
ized in  1910,  and  Dr.  Peter  Ainslie  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  has  been  the  only  President.  This  organiza- 
tion is  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  union 
throughout  the  world.  With  other  similar  bodiea 
the  commission  is  helping  to  plan  for  a  world 
conference  on  unity. 

The  Board  of  Education  was  organized  in  1&14. 
It  has  headquarters  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  It  con- 
sists of  the  exe<^utive  head  of  twenty-six  institu- 
tions of  learning  among  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 
Dr.  R.  H.  Crossfield,  Lexington,  Ky.,  is  Presi- 
dent, and  Charles  E.  Undenvood.  70  Layman  Ave- 
nue,   Indianapolis,   Ind,.   is  Secretary. 

All  the  institutions  just  referred  to,  missionary, 
educational  and  benei'olent,  are  related  to  tlie 
Men  and  Millions  Movement,  a  holding  corpora- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  premoting  a  special  work 
of  extension  amiong  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  This 
Men  and  Millions  Movement  lias  headquarters  at 
222  West  Fomth  Stieet.  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Its 
purpose  is  to  raise  in  five  years,  over  and  above 
the  regular  inccrase  of  these  societies,  $6,300,000 
for  enlargement,  1,000  new  missionaries  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  to  place  the  income  to  the  seT- 
enal  missncmary  and  pdiilanthroipic  enteoiirises  upon 
a  regular  systematic  basis  by  promoting  the  budget 
system  and  the  every-member  canvass.  This  move- 
ment is  directed  by  its  Secretaries,  A.  E.  Cory 
and  R.  H.  Miller.  The  total  income  of  thes© 
missionary  societies  last  year  was  $1,503,716. 


58G  ILLITERACY. 

{Statistics  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  The  World  Almanac.) 
The  term  illiterate,  as  here  used,  Includes  all  persons  unable  to  write  their  own  language,  except  In  cases 
indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*),  where  the  basis  is  inability  to  read  (a). 


Country. 


Europe: 
Austria.  .  . . 
Belgium  (b).. 

Bulgaria 


Denmark 

England  and  Wales 
France 


German  Empire  (c) 
Greece  (d) 


Hungary  (b). 
Ireland  * 


Italy  *. 


(b). 


Maltese  Islands  (e) 
Netherlands  (f) . . . , 


Portugal  •  (g). 
Prussia  (c) 


Roumania  (f). 
:d). 


Russia  (h). 

Scotland. . 
Serbia 


Spain 

Sweden  

Switzerland  (1) 

United  Kingdom. . . 
America: 
Continental  U.  S 
total  popul'n.. . 
Native  white,  na- 
tive parents... 
Native  white 
foreign  or  mix 
ed  parents. ... 
Fo  r  el  gn-born 

white 

Negro  

Indian 

Chinese 

Japanese. . . . 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 


Illit- 
erate 


P.  C 

18.7 

12.7 

79 

65  5 

25.4 

58  4 

02 

1  8 

14  1 

4  3 

4  1 

0  05 

57.2 

30  0 
33.3 

92 
8.1 

37  0 

31  1 

38  7 
67  5 

08 

2.2 

68.9 

0.02 

0.4 

60  6 

41.0 

69.0 

61.7 

1.6 

78.9 

43  4 

36.7 

58  7 

0.2 

0.3 

1.0 


7.7 
3.7 

1.1 

12.7 
30.4 
45  3 
15.8 
9.2 
54  4 
82.9 
85.2 


Basis. 


Popul'n  over  11  yrs 
Popul'n  over  10  yrs 

Army  recruits 

Popul'n  over  10  yrs 

Army  recruits 

Marriages 

Army  recruits 

Marriages 

Popul'n  over  10  yrs 

Army  recruits 

Marriages 

Army  recruits 

Popul'n  over  10  yrs 
Army  recruits.. . . 
Popul'n  over  6  yrs 
Popul'n  over  9  yrs 

Marriages 

Popul'n  over  10  yrs 

Army  recruits 

Marriages 

Popul'n  over  5  yrs. 

Army  recruits 

Marriages 

Popul'n  over  10  yrs 

Army  recruits 

Marriages 

Popul'n  over  7  yrs. 

Army  recruits 

Popul'n  over  10  yrs 

Army  recruits 

Marriages 

Popul'n  over  11  yrs 

Army  recruits 

Marriages 

Popul'n  over  10  yrs 

Army  recruits 

Army  recruits 

Army  recruits 


Popul'n  over  10  yrs, 
Popul'n  over  10  yrs, 

Popul'n  over  10  yrs. 


Popul'n  over 
Popul'n  over 
Popul'n  over 
Popul'n  over 
Popul'n  over 
Popul'n  over 
Popul'n  over 
All  ages 


10  yrs 
10  yrs 
10  yrs 
10  yrs. 
10  yrs. 

6  yrs.. 

7  yrs. 


Year 


1910 

1910 

1913 

1905 

1909 

1901-10 

1907 

1901-10 

1906 

1912 

1901-101 

1912 

1907 

Nodate 

1910 

1911 

1901-10 

1911 

1910 

1901-10 

1901 

1912 

1901-10 

1911 

1910 

1901-10 

1909 

1911 

1897 

1894 

1901-10 

1900 

1911 

1901-10 

1900 

1911 

1911 

1903-04 


1910 
1910 


1910 

1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1895 
1900 
1890 


Country. 


America- — Cont'd 
British  Honduras. . 

Canada 

Chile* 

Colombia'* 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba* 

Guatemala 

Mexico 

Newfoundland. . . . 

Porto  Rico 

Uruguay  (b) 

Australia  : 
Commonwealth  o  f 

Australia  (J)* 
New  So.  Wales  (J)* 

New  Zealand  (k) 

Queensland  (})*.. 

South  Australia  (j)* 

Tasmania  (J)*. 

Victoria  (j)' *.".', 

West.  Australia  (j)* 


Asia  andOceania: 
Ceylon  (all  races) 
Ceylon 

(European  race) 
Ceylon   (other  than 

European) 

India  (1) 

Philippine  Isl.  (m). 

Russia  (n) 

Hawaii 

Africa: 

Algeria 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

(ail  races) . . 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 

(European  race) . 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 

(other     than 

European) 

Egypt  (d) 

Natal  (Europ'  nrace) 

■'     (others) 

Orange   Free   State 

(all  races)     

Transvaal  (all  races) 
Union    of    South 

Africa  (all  races). 69.7 


Illit- 
erate 


.  C 


All  ages 

Popul'n  over  5  yrs. 
Popul'n  over  10  yrs 
Males  of  all  ages...  . 

All  ages 

Popul'n  over  10  yrs 

All  ages 

Popul'n  over  12  yrs 
Popul'n  over  5  yrs. 
Popul'n  over  10  yrs 
Popul'n  over  6  yrs. 


Basis. 


Popul'n  over 
Popul'n  over 
Marriages. . . 
Popul'n  over 
Marriages. . . 
Popul'n  over 
Marriages. . . 
Popul'n  over 
Marriages. , . 
Popul'n  over 
Marriages. . . 
Popul'n  over 
Marriages. .. 
Popul'n  over 
Marriages. . . 


All  ages. 
All  ages. 


10  yrs 
10  yrs 

10  yrs 

10  yrs 

ioyrs 

10  yrs 

10  yrs 

ib'yrs 


All  ages 

Popul'n  over  10  yrs 
Popul'n  over  10  yrs 
Popul'n  over  10  yrs 
Popul'n  over  10  yrs 

Army  recruits 


Popul'n  over  10  yrs 
Popul'n  over  10  yrs 


Popul'n  over  10  yrs 
Popul'n  over  10  yrs 
Popul'n  over  10  yrs 
Popul'n  over  10  yrs 

Popul'n  over  10  yrs 
Popul'n  over  10  yrs 

Popul'n  over  10  yrs 


Year. 


1901 
1911 
1907 
1912 
1892 
1907 
1893 
1910 
1911 
1910 
1908 


1911  • 

1911 

1901-10 

1911 

1901-10 

1911 

1901-10 

1911 

1901-10 

1911 

1901-10 

1911 

1901-10 

1911 

1901-10 

1901 

1901 

1901 
1911 
1903 
1897 
1910 

1912 

1911 

1911 


1911 

1907 
1911 
1911 

1911 
1911 


1911 


(a)  Figures  for  army  recruits  largely  from  Huebner's  Statistical  Tables,  1914  (b)  Based  on  number 
unable  to  read  and  write  (c)  Based  on  number  without  schooling,  (d)  Ba.sed  on  number  illiterate, 
but  this  term  is  not  defined  in  official  report.  (e)  Native  Maltese  population,  (f)  Based  on  number 
unable  either  to  read  or  write,  (g)  Including  Azores  and  Madeira,  (h)  Excluding  Finland,  (i)  Based 
on  number  without  any  proficiency  in  writing,  (j)  Excluding  full-blooded  aTjorlglnals.  (k)  Excluding 
Maoris  and  Chinese.  (1)  Based  on  number  unable  to  write  letter  to  friend  and  read  reply,  (m)  Civi- 
lized population,     (n)  Caucasia,  Siberia,  and  Central  Asia. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  ILLITERACY  IN  1910  (10  YEARS 

OF  AGE  AND  OVER). 

States. 

P.  C. 

1  7 
6  3 
4  1 

4  6 
3  7 

5  2 
1." 

6  0 
B  ■> 
5  5 
6.6 
5  9 
3.4 
3  i 
S  1 
3.1 
3  3 
3  2 
2.9 
3.0 

States. 

P.  C. 

Statk.s. 

P.  C. 

United  States 

New  England 

Maine 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  DaI;ota 

1.7 

4.3 

3  1 

2.9 

1.9 

2.2 

16.0 

8.1 

7.2 

4.9 

IB  2 

8  J 

18  5 

25  7 

20.7 

13.8 

17.4 

12  1 

13  6 
22.9 

Mississippi    

West  South  Central 

22.4 
13.2 
12  6 

South  Dulsota  

S  6 

Massachusetts • 

Kansas . . 

Texas 

9  9 

Khode  Island 

6  9 

Cnnnecticut •••••••••• 

Delawnre     

4  S 

Middle  Atlantic 

Maryland  ..,.,, 

Iduho 

2  2 

New  York 

District  of  Columbia 

3  3 

Vliginiii 

West  Virginia 

3  7 

Pennsylvania 

20  2 

East  North  Central 

20  9 

Ohio 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida  

Utah        .... 

2  5 

6  7 

Illinois 

P.-icific                  ...     . 

3  0 

Michigan .........•.••.•.... 

East  South  Centra]                     ...   . 

2  0 

Wisconsin ••••...••.... 

Kentucky 

1  9 

West  North  Central 

3  7 

Minnesota 

AlabiiiDa 

Unwersities  and  Colleges  of  the   United  States. 


C87 


l^riucipal  saiubccfliti'es  axcn  (tnilt^tn  of  Uje  sanite^  States. 

TABLE    ONE. 

The  statistics  embraced  in  this  table  were  communicated  to  The  World  Almanac  by  the  Presidents 
of  the  respective  Institutions,  and  represent  their  condition  at  the  cloee  ol  1915. 

Persons  writing  to  the  different  institutions  lor  catalogues  should  Inclose  postage  stamp  for  reply,  and 
also  Indicate  the  reason  for  request. 


5o 

O 

1896 
1853 
1876 
1905 
1872 
1866 
1861 
1885 
1871 
1836 
1815 
1886 
1913 
1891 
1821 
1784 
1856 
1872 
1891 
1890 
1869 
1818 
1869 
1860 
1849 
1858 
1845 
1889 
1863 
1845 
1880 
1846 
1871 
1855 
1881 
1840 
1893 
1857 
1871 
1869 
1794 
1857 
1880 
1877 
1764 
1880 
1846 
1855 
1888 
1880 
1870 
1866 
1879 
1900 
1851 
1846 
1870 
1881 
1851 
1903 
1839 
1887 
1857 
1853 
1864 
1785 
1849 
1871 
1853 
1842 
1902 
1878 
1889 
1894 
1889 
1881 
1813 


Colleges. 

Fdr  explanation  of 

signs,  see  Index. 


AdelphI  CoUeget 

Adrian  Collegef 

Ag.&Mech.Col.ofTex. 
Agnes  Scott  Colleget.. 
Alabama  Poly.  Inst.t . 

Albany  Colleget 

Albion  Colleget 

Albright  Colleget .... 
Alcorn  A.  &  M.  Col.t§ 
Alfred  Unlversityt  . . . 
Allegheny  Colleget .  .  . 

Alma  Colleget 

Amer.  Col.  Surgeons. . 
American  Unlv.t .    ... 

Amherst  College 

Annap.  &  Balti.  U.t.  . 

Antioch  Colleget 

Arkansas  Colleget  . .  . 
Ark.  Cum'rl'd  Col.t.. . 

Asbury  Colleget 

Atlanta  Universityt§. 
Auburn  Theol.  Sem'y. 
Augsburg  Seminary.. . 
Augustana  Colleget..  . 

Austin  College 

Baker  Unlversityt. .  . 
Baldwin-Wallace  Col.t 
Barnard  Colleget ((Z)    . 

Bates  Colleget 

Baylor  Unlversityt .  .  . 

Bellevue  Colleget 

Beloit  Colleget 

Benedicts 

Berea  Colleget 

Bethany  Colleget 

Bethany  Colleget 

Bethel  Colleget 

Blackburn  Colleget. . . 
Bonebrake  Th.  Sem.t. 
Boston  Unlversityt.  . 
Bowdoin  College   .    .  . 

Bowdon  Colleget 

Bridgewater  Colleget 
Brlgham  Young  Col  t . 
Brown  Unlversityt...  . 
Bryn  MawT  Col.j  .  .  . 
Buckneil  Unlversityt . 

Butler  Colleget 

Campbell  Colleget 

Campion  College 

Canisius  College 

Carleton  Colleget  (y). . 
Carlisle  Indian  Sc.t. . . 
Carnegie  Inst,  of  Tech. 
Carson  &  Newman  Ct 

Carroll  Colleget 

Carthage  Colleget.  .  .  . 
Case  Sc.  Appl.  Science 
Catawba  Colleget  . . . 
Cathedr.tl  College.  . . . 
Catholic  Univ.  Am.(/) 
Cedarville  Colleget. .  . 
Central  Colleget 
Central  Colleget  .  .  . 
Central  Wesley  an  Col  .t 
Charleston  College .  .  . 
Christian  Bros.  Col..  . 
Christian  Bros.  Col.. . 

Christian  Unlv.t 

Citadel  Mil.  College. . 

Clark  College 

Clark  University§t .  . . 
Clark  Unlversityt .... 
Clarkson  College  Tech. 
Clemson  Agrl.  College 

Coe  CoUeset 

Colby  Colleget  (y) 


Location. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  .. 

Adrian,  Mich 

College  Sta.,  Tex   . 

Decatur,  111 

Auburn,  Ala 

Albany,  Ore 

Albion,  Mich 

Myerstown,  Pa.. . . 

Alcorn,  MLss 

Alfred,  N.  Y 

Meadville,  Pa 

Alma,  Mich 

Chicago,  111 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Amherst,  Mass. . 
Baltimore,  Md  (to) 
Yellow  Springs,  O.. 
Batesville,  Ark. . . . 
Clarksville,  Ark .  . 

Wllmore,  Ky 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Rock  Island,  111. . . 

Sherman,  Tex 

Baldwin,  Kan 

Berea,  O 

Manh'n  Boro,  N.  Y. 

Lewiston,  Me 

Waco,  Tex 

Bellevue,  Neb 

Beloit,  Wis 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Berea,  Ky 

Llndsborg,  Kan .  . . 
Bethany,  W.  Va. . . 

Newton,  Kan 

Carlinville,  lU 

Dayton,  O 

Boston,  Mass 

Brunswick,  Me 

Bowdon,  Ga 

Bridgewater,  Va. . . 

Logan,  Utah 

Providence,  R.  I..  . 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  .  . 
Lewlsburg,  Pa.     . 
Indianapolis,  Ind. . 

Holton.  Kan 

P'rieduChlen.Wis. 

Buffalo,  N   Y 

Northfleld,  Minn   . 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa .  .  . 
Jefl.  City,  Tenn. . . 
Waukesha,  Wis.. .  . 

Carthage,  111 

Cleveland,  O 

Newton,  N.  C 

New  York  City.  .  . 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Cedarville,  O 

Fayette,  Mo 

Pella,  Iowa 

Warrenton,  Mo.  .  . 
Charleston,  3.  C  . 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Memphis,  Tenn.  . 
Canton,  Mo.  .  . . 
Charleston,  S  C.  . 
Worcester,  Mass.. . 
Atlanta,  Ga.  (s) . .  . 
Worcester.  Mass.. . 
Potsdam,  N.  Y. . .  . 
Clemson  Col..  S.  C 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
WatervlUe,  Me. . . 


Control. 


Non-Sect. . . 
Meth.  Prot. 

State 

Presbyterian 

State 

Presbyterian 
Meth.  Epls  . 
Evangelical . 

State 

Non-Sect.  .  . 
Meth.  Epls. 
PresbjOerian 
Non-Sect. . 
Meth.  Epis.. 
Non-Sect.  .  . 
Non-Sect.  . . 
Non-Sect. .  . 


Presbyterian 
Non-Sect. . 
Non-Sect. .  . 
E*resbyterlan 
Lutheran. 
Lutheran . 
Presbyterian 
Meth   Epis 
Meth.  Epls 
Non-Sect. . 
Non-Sect.  . 
Baptist. . .  . 
Presbyterian 
Non-Sect  . . 

Baptist 

Non-Sect. . . 
Lutheran.  . 
Disciples.  .  . 
Mennonite. . 
P*resbyterian 
U.  Brethren 
Non-Sect.  . 
Non-Sect. .  . 

City 

Brethren.  . 
Latter  Day 
Non-Sect  .  . 
Non-Sect  .  . 
Non-Sect.  .  . 
Disciples  .  . 
Non-Sect  .  . 
Catholic 


President  or  Chairman  of 
Faculty. 


Frank  D.  Blodgett 

Aubrey  F.  Hess,  Ph.  D 

Wm.  B.  Bizzell.  A.  M.  .  .. 
F.  H.  Gaines.  LL.  D.,  D.  D 
Chaa.C.Thach,M.A.,LL.D 

Wallace  H.  Lee.  A.  M 

Samuel  Dickie,  LL.  D 

L.  Clarence  Hunt,  A.M... 
Levi  J.  Rowan,  B.  S,,  Ph  D 
Rev.  Boothe  C.  Davis.  Ph  D 
William  H.  Crawford.  D  D 
Harry  Means  Croaks,  A  B 
John  G.  Bowman.  Dlr.  .  .  , 
Franklin  Hamilton,  Ph.  D. 
Alexander  Melklejohn .  .  . 
Thos  Fell.  Ph.  D..  LL.  D  . 
S.  D.  Fess,  LL.  D 


Non-Sect. .  . 
Non-Sect 
Non-Sect  .  . 
Baptist  .... 
Presbyterian 
Lutheran 
Non-Sect .  . 
RefChinU.S 
Catholic. . .  . 
Catholic. . .  . 
Ref.  Presb. . 


Baptist 

Meth.  Epis. 


Catholic 


Disciples.  .  . 

State 

Non-Sect. .  . 
Meth.  Epls. 
Non-Sect. .  . 
Non-Sect.  .  . 

State 

Independ't.. 
Baptist 


J.  L.  Spence.  A.  B 

Henry  C.  Morrison.  D.  D. 
Rev.  Edward  T.  Ware,  A.  B 
Rev.  G.  B.  Stewart.  D.  D.  . 
George  Sverdrup,  M.  A. . . 
Gustav  A.  Andreen.  Ph.  D 
Thos.  Stone  Clyce.  D.  D. . . 
Wilbur  N.  Mason.  D.  D.  . 
Arthur  L.  Bresllch.  B.  D. . . 
Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve.  D'n 
Geo.  C.  Chase,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 
Samuel  P.  Brooks.  LL.  D 

Wm.  E.  Nlcholl 

Edward  Dwlght  Eaton.  D.  D 
Byron  W.  Valentine.  A.  B. 
Wm.  G.  Frost,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D 
Rev.  E.  F.  Pihlblad.  A.  M.. 
Thos.  E.  Cramblet,  A.  M. 

J.  W.  Kliewer.  S  T.  B 

Wm.  H.  Hudson.  D.  D.  .  . 
Rev.  J.  P.  Landis.  Ph.  D. 
Lemuel  Herbert  Murlin  .  . 
Wm.  De  Witt  Hyde.  D.  D 
James  R.  Robb.  A.  M.  .  . 
John  S.  Flory.  Ph  D  .  A.  M 
C.  N.  Jensen.  B.S.A.,  M.S. A 
W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  D.D.,  A.  M 
M.  C.  Thomas,  LL.  D.    ... 

John  H.  Harris,  LL.  D 

Thos.  Carr  Ho\7e,  Ph.  D. . 
Rev.Wm  C.T.Adams,A.M 
Rev.  Geo.  R.  Klster,  S.  J . 


Donald  J.  Cowling.  D.  D 

Oscar  H.  Lipps 

A.  A.  Hamerschlag.  D   Sc 

J.  M.  Burnett.  D.  D 

Wilbur  O.  Carrier,  D.  D   . 
Rev.  H   D.  Hoover.  Ph.  D 
Charles  S  Howe.  Ph.  D. 
Rev.  J.  D   Andrew.  A.  B.. 
Very  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Hughes 
Rt.  Rev.  T.  J.  Shahan  D.  D 
Rev.W.R.McChesney.Ph  D 


John  Wm.  Bailey.  Ph.  D. 
Otto  E.  Krlege.  D.  D 


Bro.  Lawrence  Sixtus.  LL.  B 


Earle  Marion  Todd.  A.  B. 

Col.  J.  O.  Bond,  LL.  D 

Edmund  C.  Sanford,  Ph.  D 
Harry  Andrews  King,  D.  D 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  LL.  D.. . . 
John  P.  Brooks.  D.  Sc.    .  . 
W.  M.  Riggs.  B.  S..  LL.  D 
JohnA.Marquls.D.D.,LL.D. 
A.J.  Roberts,  A.  M 


S2 


39 
18 
98 

taz 

77 
17 
26 
20 
26 
42 
24 
21 


45 

220 

22 


15 

23 
36 
12 
16 
35 
12 
31 
52 

106 
28 
84 
11 
35 
35 
92 
40 
30 
22 
13 
6 

176 
28 
10 
28 
32 
89 
65 
51 
20 
10 
37 


38 
38 
205 
17 
21 
20 
53 
13 
28 
80 
15 

"l5 
22 


40 


16 
15 
27 
12 
21 
14 
116 
55 
27 


Stu. 
dents 

515 

215 

1,050 

n271 

2.032 

127 

512 

195 

525 

336 

400 

190 

"  "33 

420 

1,500 

115 

205 
380 
450 
64 
130 
675 
142 
532 
852 
655 
471 

1,209 
133 
385 
600 

1.656 
803 
412 
242 
247 
70 

2.060 
399 
350 
203 
850 

1.112 
445 
720 
276 
210 
356 

4.56 
683 
3,223 
383 
296 


555 
160 
417 
600 
125 

166 
337 

340 


72 
251 
171 
272 
107 
112 
819 
738 
450 


Vol- 
umes in 
Library 


16,264 

10.000 
10.000 

8,000 
23.000 

6,000 
23,500 
10.000 

1.500 
28,822 
40,000 
25,745 

'2i,obb 

110,000 
25,000 
12,000 

2,000 

2,200 
15,000 
36,315 

7.000 
21.266 

8,000 
30.000 
16.880 

36.370 

28.570 

6.000 

53,734 

7,900 

30,852 

10,000 

,8,000 

4,400 

4,000 

4,000 

62,000 

lll.OCO 


11,000 

7,500 

115,000 

75,000 

32,000 

14,000 

3,000 

15.550 

26.991 

3,500 
255,000 

3.000 
10.500 

8.972 
11,903 
lO.WO 
18,000 
90.000 

6.000 

"7,800 
10,000 

11,129 


10,000 

6,158 

75,000 

3,000 

65,000 

5,225 

18,500 

12.300 

50.000 
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5fl 

OH 
PS" 

O 


Colleges. 

For  explanation  of 

signs,  see  Index. 


1819  Colgate  University . . . 
1785  College  of  Charleston. 
1847  College  City  ol  N.  Y. 
.    .  College  of  Puget  S'd.t 

1851  College  of  the  Paclflcf 
1868  College  of  Woostert . . . 

1871  Colorado  Agrl.  Col.t.. 
1874  Colorado  Colleget 

1874  Colorado  Sc.  of  Mlnest 
1754  Columbia  Unlv.(d) . . . 

1839  Concordia  College 

1881  Connecticut  Agr.  Col  t 
1915  Connecticut  College^.. 

1890  Converse  Collegel 

18SC  Cooper  Colleget 

1853  Cornell  CoUeget 

1865  Cornell  Universityt(c) 
1889  Cotner  Unlversltyt . . . 
1878  Crelghton  Unlv.(p) . .  . 

1883  DakoU Wesley. Unlv.t 
1889  Daniel  Baker  Colleget 
1769  Dartmouth  College. . . 
1837  Davidson  College.  .  .  . 
1901  Decatur  C.  &  Ind.  Set 
1903  Defiance  Colleget  (!/). . 

1833  Delaware  College 

1831  Denlson  Universityt. . 
1898  De  Paul  University. . . 
1837  Depauw  Unlversltyt.. 

1865  Des  Moines  Colleget . . 
1783  Dickinson  Colleget . . . 

1872  Doane  Colleget 

1881  Drake  Unlversltyt 

1866  Drew  Theol  Seminary 

1873  Drury  Colleget 

1852  Dubuque  Col.  &Sem.. 

1873  Dubuque  College 

1900  Eastern  Colleget 

1847  Earlham  Colleget 

1855  Elmlra  Colleget 

1889  Elon  Colleget 

1837  Emory  &  Henry  Col. . 
1836  Emory  University**.  . 

1882  Emporia  Colleget 

1839  Ersklne  Colleget 

1855  Eureka  Colleget 

1892  Fairmount  Colleget  (J^) 
1888  Fargo  Colleget 

1884  Findlay  Colleget 

1866  Flsk  Unlversityt§ .... 
1905  Florida  State  Colleget 
1841  Fordham  University.. 
1787  Franklin  &  Marshall  C. 

1834  Franklin  Colleget .... 
1818  Franklin  Colleget .... 
1898  Friends  Unlversltyt.. 
1851  Furman  University. . . 

1864  Gallaudet  Colleget 

1817  General  Theol.  Sem. . . 
1872  Geneva  Colleget 

1875  Geo.PeabodyC.Teacht 
1829  Georgetown  Colleget 
1789  Georgetown  Unlv .  .  . 
1821  Geo.  Washington  U.t 
1888  Georgia  Sc.  of  Tech   . 

1885  Goucher  Colleget 

1895  Graceland  Colleget .  .  . 
1892  Grand  Island  Colleget 
1892  Greenville  Colleget .  .  . 

1891  Greer  Colleget 

1847  Grlnnell  Colleget ...  . 
1884  Grove  City  Colleget  . 
1888  Guilford  Colleget ...  . 
1862  Gustav.  Adolph.  Col  t 
1812  Hamilton  College .  . 

1854  Hamllne  Universityt. 
1776  Hampden-Sldney  Col. 
1868  Hampton N.& A. I  t(a) 
1829  Hanover  Colleget .  .  . 
1834  Hartford  Theol.  Sem.t 
1636  Harvard  UniversltyCO 
1873  Hastings  Colleget .  .  .  . 

1833  Haverford  College 

1907  Hawaii  College 

1855  Hedding  Colleget 


Hamilton,  N.  Y.. . 
Charleston,  S.  C.  . 
Manh'n  Boro,  N.  Y. 
Tacoma,  Wash. . .  . 

San  Jose,  Cal 

WooBter,  O 

Ft.  Collins,  Col...  . 
Colorado  Sp's,  Col. 
A 


I.,ocatlon. 


Non-Sect. . . 
City 


1850lHeldelberg  Unlv.t. 


Golden,  Co. 

Manh'n  Boro,  N.  Y. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. . 

Storrs,  Ct 

New  London,  Ct. 
Spartanburg,  8.  C 

Sterling,  Kan 

Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 

Ithaca.  N.  Y 

Bethany,  Neb 

Omaha,  Neb 

Mitchell,  S.  Dak... 

rownwood,  Tex. . 

—lanover,  N.  H...  . 

Davidson,  N.  C. . . 

Decatur,  111 

Defiance,  Ohio .... 

Newark,  Del 

Granville,  Ohio 

Chicago,  111 

Greencastle,  Ind..  . 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Crete,  Neb 

Des  Molnea,  Iowa. 
Madison,  N.  J.  .  .  . 

Springfield,  Mo 

Dubuque,  Iowa.  .  . 
Dubuque,  Iowa.  .  . 
Manassas,  Va.    . . . 

Richmond,  Ind 

Elmlra,  N.  Y    

Elon  College,  N.  C. 

Emory,  Va 

Oxford,  Ga 

Emporia,  Kan.  .  .  . 
Due  West,  S.  C.  .. 

Eureka,  111 

Wichita,  Kan 

Fargo,  N.  Dak.  . .  . 

Flndlay,  Ohio 

Nashville,  Tenn. . . 
Tallahassee.  Fla. .  . 
Fordham,  N.  Y.  C. 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Franklin,  Ind 

New  Athens,  Ohio. 
Wichita,  Kan  .  .  . 
Greenville.  S.  C.  .. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Manh'n  Boro,  N.Y. 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa.. . 
Nashville,  Tenn. .  . 
Georgetown,  Ky..  . 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md. . . . 

Lamonl,  Iowa 

Grand  Island,  Neb. 

Greenville,  111  . . . . 

Hoopeston,  111    .  .  . 

Grlnnell,  Iowa.  .  . 

Grove  City,  Pa 

Guilford  Col.,  N.  C 

St.  Peter,  Minn.    . 

Clinton,  N.  Y 

St.  Paul,  Mlnn.(z) 

Hamp. -Sidney,  Va 

Hampton,  Va 

Hanover,  Ind 

Hartford,  Ct 

Cambridge,  Mass.. 

Hastings,  Neb .  .  .  . 

Haverford,  Pa.  .  .  . 

Honolulu 

Abingdon,  111 

Tiffin,  Ohio 


Meth.  Epls. 
Presbyterian 

State 

Non-Sect. . . 

State 

Non-Sect. . . 
Evang  -Luth 

State 

None 

Non-Sect. . . 
Un.  Presb.. . 
Meth.  Epls. 
Non-Sect. . . 
Christian . . . 
Catholic. .  . 
Meth.  Epls. 


Control. 


John  L.  Seaton,  S.  T.  B. . . 
J.  Campbell  White,  LL.  D 
Charles  A.  Lory,  LL.  D. .. 
W.F.  Sloe  m,  LL.  D.,D.  D 
Wm.  B.  Phillips,  Ph.  D.  .  . 
N.  M.  Butler,  LL  D.,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Martin  Luecke 

Chas.  L  Beach,  B.  S 

Frederic  Henry  Sykes,  M.  A, 
Robert  P.  Pell,  Litt.  D .  .  . 
Rev.  RossT.  Campbell,  D.D 
Chas.  Wesley  Flint.  D.  D  . 
Jacob  G.  Schurman,  A.  M. 
W.  Oeschger,  B.  D.,  IL.  D 
Rev.  F.  A.  McMenamy,  S.  J 
Wm.  Grant  Seaman,  Ph.  D 


Non-Sect . 
Presbyterian 
Presbyterian 
Christian. . 

State  

Baptist. . . . 
Catholic. . . 
Meth.  Epls 

Baptist 

Meth.  Epls 
Congregat'l 
Independent 
Meth.  Epis. 
Non-Sect . . . 


Catholic 

Non-Sect. . . 

Friends 

Non-Sect. . . 
Christian . . . 
Methodist.  . 
Meth.  Epls. 
Presbyterian 


Disciples.  .  . 
Congregat'l 
Congregat'l . 
Ch.  of  God.. 


Non-Sect . . . 
Catholic. . . 
Ref.  in  U.  S 
Non-Sect. . 
Non-Sect. .  . 

Friends 

Baptist 

Non-Sect. .  . 
Prot.  Epls .  . 


Non-Sect. . 
Baptist. ... 

Catholic 

Non-Sect. . 

SUte 

Meth.  Epis 
Non-Sect. . 
Baptist. . . . 
Free  Meth. 


President  or  Chairman  ol 
Faculty. 


Harrison  Randolph,  LL.  D. 
Dr.  Sidney  E.  Mezes,  LL.  D. 


Ernest  Fox  Nichols,  LL.  D 
Wm.  Jos.  Martin,  LL.  D. . . 

A.  R.  Taylor,  LL.  D 

P.  W.  McReynolds,  D.  D. 
Samuel  C.  Mitchell,  Ph.  D 
ClarkW  Chamberlaln.Ph.D 
V'yRev.F.X  McCabe.C  M 
Geo.  R.  Grose,  A.  M.,  D.  D 

John  A.  Earl,  D.  D 

J.  H.  Morgan,  Ph.  D 

Wm.O.Allen,S.T.B.,Ph.D 

H.  M.Bell,  LL.  D 

Ezra  S.  Tipple,  D.  D 

James  G.  McMurtry,  A.  M 


Daniel  M.  Gorman,  LL.  D. 

Hervln  U.  Roop,  LL.  D 

Robt   L.  Kelly,  LL.  D 

John  Balcom  Shaw,  D   D. 
W.  A.  Harper,  Lit  D.,  LL.  D 
Chas.  C.  Weaver,  Ph.  D.  .  . 
Rev.JamesE.  Dickey  (Dean) 
Henry  C.  Culbertson,  LL.  D 


H.  O.  Prltchard,  A.  M 

Walter  H.  Rollins,  A.  B 

John  W.  Hansel    

Wm.H.  Guyer,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 


Edw.  Conradi,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Mulry,  S.  J. 
H.  H.  Apple,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 
Elijah  A.  Hanley,  D.  D. . . 
E.  M.  Baxter,  A.  M.,  LL.  D 
E^lmund  Stanley,  A.  M. . . 
Edwin  McN.  Poteat,  D.  D. 

Perclval  Hall,  M.  A 

Rev.  W.  L.  Robblns,  Dean 


Bruce  Ryburn  Payne,  A.  B 

M.  B.  Adams,  D   D 

Very  Rev.  A.  J.  Donlon,  S.  J 
Chas.  H.  Stockton,  LL.  D 
K.  G.  Matheson,  LL.  D.  . 

Wm.  W.  Guth 

Geo  N.  Brlggs 

Geo.  W.  Taft,  D.  D 

Eldon  G.  Burrltt,  A.  M 


Non-Sect. . .  John  H.  T   Main,  Ph.  D. . . 

Non-Sect   .  .  A.  T.  Ormond,  LL.  D    ... 

Friends.   . .  .  Thos.  Newlln,  D.  D  ,  LL.  D 

Lutheran   ..  O.  J.  Johnson,  B   D 

Non-Sect..     M.  W.Stryker,D.D.,LL.  D 
Meth.  Epis.  Samuel  F.  Kerfoot,  D.  D.. 
Presbyterian  Rev   H.  T.  Graham,  D.  D 
Non-Sect.  .  .  Rev.  H.  B.  Frlssell,  D.  D 
Presbyterian  Wm.  A.  MlUis,  LL.  D .  .    .  . 
Congregat'l    W.D.Mackenzle,D.D.,LL  D 
Non-Sect. .  .  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell. . 

Presbyterian  R.  B.  Crone 

Friends Isaac  Sharpless,D.Sc.,LL.D. 

Non-Sect. .  .  A.  L.  Dean 

Meth.  Epis.  Walter  D.  Agnew,  D.  D.  .  . 
ReX.  in  U.  S.  Chas.E.MUler,D.D.,IX.D. 


10 
233 


30 
52 
89 
72 
26 

930 
12 
33 
24 
27 
15 
41 

750 
24 

150 
33 

11  i 

13 

58 
26 
31 
47 

117 
40 
24 
27 
21 

105 
16 
30 

31 

20 
30 
27 
24 
12 

20 


30 
180 
18 
16 
16 
22 
16 
15 
15 


31 

26 
203 
225 
70 
46 
13 
35 
20 


54 
31 
17 
27 
21 
18 
9 

130 
18 
26 

859 
21 
23 
20 
16 
38 


Stu- 
dents 
(*) 


Vol- 
umes In 
Library 


80 
4,813 


322 
680 
999 
707 
173 
16,172 
261 
210 
137 
320 
207 
625 
5,1 

275 

1,211 

519 

i,470 
353 
739 
456 
232 
8.50 

1,093 
883 
631 
501 
163 

1,466 
171 
350 

'425 
200 
430 
275 
402 
215 
280 
243 


273 
317 
505 
531 


473 
1,627 
318 
240 
130 
398 
276 
119 
142 

295 

tan 

1632 
1,799 
1,006 
505 
173 
424 
305 


722 
300 
208 
370 
188 
415 
112 

1,780 

305 

55 

5,699 
300 
185 
125 
163 
650 


20,410 
65,500 


7,500 

38,000 

36,952 

70,000 

13,000 

550,000 

10,000 

13,940 

4,500 

6,000 

4,000 

40,000 

455,129 

5,000 

49,000 

10,300 

130,000 

24,586 

7,200 

6,000 

20,500 

45,000 

8,000 

27,725 

10,000 

34,000 

13,180 

30,000 

126,000 

32,000 

"moo 

5,000 
15,000 
11,000 

9,143 

'50,006 
14,000 


12,000 

32,000 

8,000 

6,125 


9.000 

71,200 

39,000 

20,000 

3,500 

9,000 

8,000 

5,000' 

59,691 

'  46,'oo6 

5,000 

155,000 

49.000 

13,000 

15,000 

8,745 

7.000 

4.000 


52,722 
11,000 

7,000 
12,000 
66,000 
15,000 
25,000 
35,419 
23,000 
105,000 
1,181,635 

5,200 
67,000 
12,167 

2,500 
15,000 
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1890  Henderson  Brown  C.t 

1880  Hendrix  CoUeget 

1894  Henry  Kendall  Col.t.. 
1857  Highland  Collegetw  .  . 
1889  Highland  Park  Col.t. . 
1855  Hillsdale  Colleget .  . .  . 
1850  Hiram  Colleget 

1849  Hiwas.see  Colleget 

1822  Hobart  College   

1843  Holy  Cross  College. . . 

1866  Hope  Colleget 

1842  Howard  Colleget  (I/) . 
1889  Howard  Payne  Col  t . . 

1867  Howard  Univ.t(c) 

1870  Hunter  Colleget 

1883  Huron  Colleget 

1829  Illinois  Colleget 

1857  111.  State  Norm.  Unlv.t 

1850  111.  Wesley.  Unlv.t  . . 
1820  Indiana  Universltyt    . 
1869  lo'a  St.C.A.&  M  Artst 
1842  Iowa  Wesley.  Unlv.t. 

1910  Jackson  Colleget 

1909  Jamestown  Colleget 

1887  John  B.  Stetson  Unlv.t 
1876  Johns  Hopkins  Un.(t) 

1839  Judson  Colleget 

1876  Juniata  Colleget .  .  . 
1833  Kalamazoo  Colleget    . 

1896  Kansas  City  Unlv.t 

1863  Kans.  State  Agr.  Col  t 

1888  Kansas  Wesleyan  Un.j 

1866  Ky.  Wesleyan  Col.t. 
1824  Kenyon  College. . . 

1890  Keuka  Colleget 

1837  Knox  Colleget 

1875  Knoxvllle  Colleget!  • 
1832  Lafayette  College .  . . 

1859  Lake  Erie  Colleget .  . 
1857  Lake  Forest  Colleget. 

1872  Lander  Colleget 

.  .  .  Lane  Colleget§ 

1832  Lane  Theol.  Seminary 

1867  La  Salle  College  .  . 
1847  Lawrence  Colleget  . 
1856  Leander  Clark  Col.t. 

1855  Lebanon  Unlversityt- 
1867  Lebanon  Valley  Col  t 

1866  Lehigh  University..  . 

1891  Leland  Stanford.  Jr.t 

1856  Lenox  Colleget    

1874  Liberty  Colleget 

1865  Lincoln  Colleget 

1897  Lincoln  Mem'l  Unlv.t 
1854  Lincoln  University^ . . . 

1851  Lombard  Colleget. . .  . 
1906  Louisiana  College.  .  , 

1860  Louisiana  State  Un.t 

1852  Loyola  College. . . 
1912  Loyola  University. .  . 
1909  Loyola  Unlversity{m) . 
1885  Maealester  Colleget 

1853  Manhattan  College  . . 
1835  Marietta  Colleget 

1864  Marquette  Univ.(ce). 

1856  Maryland  .\gri.  Col.t. 
1819  MaryvUle  Colleget .    . 

1867  Mass.  Agrl.  Colleget.. 

1861  Mass.  Inst.  Tech.t..  . 
1829  MeCormlck  Th.  Sem 
1828  McKendree  Colleget. 

1857  McMinnvllle  Colleget. 
1885  Mechanics'  Institutet . 

1838  Mercer  University 

1899  Meredith  Colleget. . . 
1809  Miami  Unlversityt  • 
1857  Mich.  Agrl.  Colleget  . 
1885  Mich.  Col.  of  Mines. . 
1800  Middlebury  Colleget. 
1887  Midland  Colleget. .. . 

1875  MiUigan  Colleget 

1885  Mills  Colleget .... 
1890  Millsaps  Colleget.. 
1867  Milton  Colleget.  . . 
1847  Milton  Unlversityt 
1880  Miss  A.  &M.  C.t.. 


Location. 


Arkadelphia,  Ark. . 

Conway,  Ark 

Tulsa,  Okla 

Highland,  Kan. .  .  . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Hillsdale,  Mich 

Hiram,  Ohio 

HlwasseeCol.,Tenn 

Geneva,  N    Y. .  .  . 

Worcester,  Mass.. . 

Holland,  Mich    . . . 

Birmingham,  Ala. . 

Brownwood,  Tex .  . 

Washington,  D.  C . 

New  York  City .  .  . 

Huron,  S.  Dak 

Jacksonville,  111.  .  . 

Normal,  111 

Bloomington,  111.. . 

Bloomlngton,  Ind. 

Ames,  Iowa  . . 

Mt,  Pleasant,  Iowa 

Tufts  Coll.,  Mass. 

Jamestown,  N  Dak 

De  Land,  Fla.  . . . 

Baltimore,  Md .... 

Marlon,  Ala 

Huntingdon,  Pa. . . 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.. 
Kansas  City,  Kan 
Manhattan,  Kan    . 

Salina,  Kan 

Winchester,  Ky .  .  . 
Gambler,  Ohio .... 
Keuka  Park,  N.  Y. 

Galesburg,  111 

Knoxvllle,  Tenn. . . 

Easton,  Pa 

Palnesville,  Ohio.. . 
Lake  Forest,  111.  .  . 
Greenwood,  S.  C  . 
Jackson,  Tenn .... 
Cincinnati.  Ohio.. . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Appleton,  Wis 

Toledo,  Iowa 

Lebanon,  Ohio. . .  . 
Annvllle,  Pa   .... 
S.  Bethlehem,  Pa. . 
Stanford  Univ.,  Cal. 
Hopkinton,  Iowa   . 

Glasgow,  Ky 

Lincoln.  Ill    

Harrowgate,  Tenn. 
Lincoln  Univ.,  Pa.. 

Galesburg.  Ill 

Plneville,  La 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  . 
Baltimore,  Md  . .  . 
New  Orleans,  La.  . 

Chicago,  III 

St.  Paul,  Minn. . . 
Manh'nBoro,  N.Y. 
Marietta,  Ohio. .    . 
Milwaukee,  Wis 
College  Park,  Md. 
Maryvllle,  Tenn  . . 
Amherst,  Mass. . .  . 

Boston,  Mass 

Chicago,  111 

Lebanon,  HI  .... 
McMinnvllle,  Ore. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. . . 

Macon,  Ga 

Raleigh.  N.  C.    . 
Oxford,  Ohio  . .  . 
E.  Lansing,  Mich. 
Houghton,  Mich.. 
Middlebury,  Vt.  .  . 
Atchison,  Kan.  .  . 
Milllgan,  Tenn.  .  .  . 
Mills  College,  Cal 
Jackson,  Miss.. . . 

Milton,  Wis 

Baltimore,  Md.  . . 
Agrlc'l  Coll.,  Miss 


Control. 


Meth.Epis.S 


President  or  Chairman  of 
Faculty. 


J.  M.  Workman,  A.  B. 


Presbyterian  Fred.W  Hawley,A.M.,D.D 
Presbyterian  W.  Gilbert  James,  A.  B.  .  . 
Presbyterian  Geo.  P.  Magill,  A.  M.,  D.D 

Non-Sect.  .  .  Jos.  W.  Mauck,  LL.  D 

Non-Sect...  MInerL.Bates.M. A.,LL.D 
Meth.Epis.S  Rev.  J.  E.  Lowry,  A.M... 
Non-Sect..  .  LymanP.Powell,D.D.,LL.D 
Catholic. . .  .  Rev.  Jos.  N.  Dlnand,  S.  J. . 

Ref.  of  Am..  Ame  Vennema,  D.  D 

Baptist J.  M.  Shelburne,  D.  D 

Baptist A.  E.  Baten,  D.  D.  (V.-Pres.) 

Non-Sect. .  .  Stephen  M.  Newman,  A.M. 

Non-Sect.  .  .  Geo.  S.  Davis,  LL.  D 

Presbyterian  Rev.  Harry  M.  Gage,  A.M. 
Presbyterian  C.  H.  Rammelkamp,  Ph.  D 

State D.  Felmley,  LL.  D.,  L  H  D 

Meth.  Epis    Rev.  Theodore  Kemp,  D  D 

State Wm.  L  Bryan,  Ph  D  ,LL.D 

State Raymond  A.  Pearson,  LL.D 

Methodist.  .  Edwin  A.  Schell,  D.  D 
Non-Sect.  .  .  Hermon  C.  Bumpus 
Presbyterian  B.  H.  Kroeze,  A.  M  ,  D  D 
Non-Sect  ..  Lincoln  Hulley.Ph.D.. LL.D 
Non-Sect. .     Frank  J,  Goodnow,  LL   D 

Baptist Paul  V.  Bomar,  D   D 

Brethren    .      I.  H.  Brumbaugh,  A.  M 

Baptist Herbert  L.  Stetson,  A.  M 

Meth.dl) .  .  J.  H.  Lucas,  D.  D  ,  LL.  D 

State HenryJ  Waters, B  S.,LL.D 

Meth   Epis.  John  F.  Harmon 
Meth.Epis.S  J.  L.  Clark,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 
Prot.  Epis..  Rev.W.F.Pelrce.D  D.,LHD 


Non-Sect. . 
United  Pres. 
Presbyterian 
Independent 
Presbyterian 
Methodist. 
Meth.  Epis. 
Presbyterian 
Catholic. . 
Meth.  Epis. 
U.  Brethren. 
Non-Sect.  . 
U.  Brethren 
Non-Sect. .  . 
Non-Sect. 
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Presbyterian 
Non-Sect. 
Presbyterian 
Non-Sect. 
Baptist  . . 
State.  . . . 
Catholic  . 
Catholic. 
Catholic . 
Presbyterian 
Catholic. 
Non-Sect.  .  . 
Catholic. . .  . 

State 

Presbyterian 

State 

Non-Sect.  .  . 
Presbyterian 
Methodist. 
Baptiat. . . 
Non-Sect  . 
Baptist.. . . 
Baptist  . 

State 

State 

State 

Non-Sect. . . 
Lutheran . . . 
Disciples  .  . 
Non-Sect.  .  . 
Meth.Epis.S 
7th  Day  Bap. 
Non-Sect. . . 


Thomas  McClelland,  D.  D 
Ralph  W.McGranahan, D.D 
John  Henry  MacCracken 

Vivian  B.  Small,  A.  M 

John  S.  Nollen,  Ph.  D..    . 
Rev.  John  O  Willson.  D.  D 
J.  F.  Lane,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D  . 
Wm.  McKlbbln,D.D  ,LL  D 
Bro.  Dennis  Eklward,  LL.  D 
Samuel  Plantz,  Ph  D.,  D  D 
Marion  R.  Drury,  D.  D 
HolIyE  Cunningham,  M.  A 
Rev.  Geo  D.  Gossnrd,  D.  D 
Henry  S.  Drinker,  LL.  D . 
Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur... 


.1. 


J.  H.  McMurray,  Ph.  D.  .  . 
George  A.  Hubbell,  Ph.  D. 
John  B.  Rendall,  D   D.  .  . 

R.  Barton  (Act.) 

C.  Cottingham,  M.  A 

Thomas  D.  Boyd,  LL.  D. . 
Rev.  Wm.  J.  Ennis,  S.  J.  . 

A.  E.  Otis,  S  J 

Rev.  John  B   Furay,  S.  J.  . 
T.M.Hodgman,A.M.,LL.D 
Rev   Bro.  Edward,  F.  S   C 
Geo.  W.  Hinman,  Ph.  D. . 
Herbert  C.  Noonan,  S   J.  . 
Harry  J.  Patterson,  D.  Sc  . 
Samuel  T  Wilson,  D.  D    . 
Kenyon  L   Butterfleld. 
RichardC.  Mac Laurin, LL.D 
Rev.J.G.K.McClure.D  D 
Huber  W.  Hurt,  B.  S.,  A.  M 
Rev   L.  W.  Riley,  D   D.. 
Carleton  B.  Gibson,  A.  M. . 
Wm.  R.  Pickard,  LL.  D 
Chas.  E   Brewer,  M.  A    .  . 
Raymond  M.  Hughes,  A.  M 
Frank  K.Kedzie.D.Sc  (Act.) 
F.  W.  McNair,  B  S  ,  D.  Sc. 
J.  M.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 
Rufus  B.  Peery,  D.  D.,  A.  M 

Josephus  Hopwood 

Hattie  B.  Ege,  B.  L.  (Act  ). 
Alfred  F.  Watkins,  D  D. .  . 
W.  C.  Daland,  M.  A.,  D.  D. 
Wm.  Jas.  Heaps,  A.  M  .  .  . . 


21 

9 

65 
24 
20 

8 

20 
32 

M 

19 

120 

211 

24 

24 

99 

45 

194 

402 

26 

25 
39 

250 
25 
23 
16 
29 

276 
41 
10 
18 


Stu- 
dents 
(*) 

225 


20 
24 
12 
21 
19 
91 
18 
62 

127 
53 
20 
17 

220 
32 
60 
65 

300 
19 
15 
15 
72 
23 
28 
57 

160 
23 
30 
18 
13 
33 
21 
15 
20 


271 

94 

LOOO 

478 

266 

162 

138 

595 

450 

196 

311 

1,500 

1,619 

453 

390 

3,244 

663 

2,800 

3,629 

395 

'  300 
506 

1,600 
253 
400 
240 
397 

3,091 
720 
100 
159 

'  654 
420 
595 
140 
206 
212 
400 
60 
225 
772 
250 
447 
396 
745 

2,037 


Vol- 
umes in 
Library 


3,000 


225 
491 
216 
180 
204 

1,504 
340 
230 

1,432 
314 
264 
261 

1,450 
300 
771 
650 

1,900 
191 
300 
240 

2,176 
357 
383 
765 

1,481 
124 
343 
250 
117 
135 
246 
130 
200 


5,000 

6,000 

7,000 

22,000 

13,000 

4.000 

57,495 

38,000 

22,000 

15.000 

4.000 

30,000 

20.564 

8,648 

19,000 

31,000 

15,000 

104,401 

49,250 

12,000 

5,600 

22,000 

188,000 

6.000 
28,000 
14,000 

5,000 
51.500 
12,500 

4,600 
42,000 


14,000 

4,500 

45,000 

12,958 

27,342 

5,842 

4.900 

23.000 

12,000 

33,321 

8.000 

10,500 

5.000 

137.000 

263,657 


5,000 

9.000 
11.988 
12,000 

2,000 
37.300 
40,000 
16,000 
64,000 
14,000 
19,159 
71,000 
12,600 

8,000 
15,000 
45,000 
118,000 
39,695 
10,000 

5,000 

3,920 
20,000 

5,000 
43,934 
39,685 
26,711 
44,500 
10,000 

4,000 
16,000 
12,000 
10,000 
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904 
889 
883 
856 
,892 
889 
856 
867 
,894 
882 
837 
808 
846 
867 
913 
837 
887 
856 
784 
866 
878 
904 
825 
831 
856 
915 
889 
892 
890 
,861 
865 
851 
819 
833 
887 
871 
870 
804 
1844 
891 
859 
885 
903 
865 
847 
886 
,849 
882 
875 
887 
875 
889 
873 
869 
832 
,862 
,855 
:877 
855 
887 
904 
887 
812 
746 
856 
871 
869 
1879 
1830 
,893 
887 
824 
892 
912 
832 
876 
,854 
853 
850 
1857 
.849 
.885 
1874 
766 
846 
867 


Colleges. 

For  explanation  ot 

signs,  see  Index. 


Miss.  Ind.  Col    gets. 
Missouri  Val.  Colleget 
Missouri  Wesley.  Col.f 
Monmouth  Colleget  (v) 
Mont  State  Colleget 
Mont.  Wesley.  Col.t. 
Moore's  Hill  Colleget 
Morgan  Collegetl .  .  • 
Morningside  Colleget 
Mount  Angel  College 
Mt.  Holyoke  CollegeJ. 
Mt.  St.  Mary's  College 
Mt.  Union  Colleget. 
Muhlenberg  College. 
Municipal  U.  Akront 
Muskingum  Colleget. 
Neb.  Wesleyan  Univ.t 
Newberry  Colleget.  .  . 
New  Brunswlck.T.S(j/) 
NewHamp.A.&M.C.t 
New  Orleans  Univ.t§ 
New  Rochelle  Col.t 
Newton  Theol.  last 
New  York  Vq\v.(w) 
Niagara  University. . 

Northern  111   Ut 

Nor.  C.Ag.&M.  Arts. 
N.  C.St.  Nor.  &  Ind.  Ct 
N.  Dakota  Agrl  Col  t 
NorthwesternCoU  t  (!/) 
Northwestern  Colleget 
Northweat'n  Un.(mm) 
Norwich  University.  . 

Oberlln  CoUeset 

Occidental  Colleget. . . 
Ohio  Northern  Univ.t 
Ohio  State  Unlversltyt 
Ohio  Universltyt .... 
Ohio  Wesley.  Univ.t. 
Okl'aAgrl.&Mech.C.t 

Olivet  Colleget 

Oregon  St.  Agrl.  Col.t 
Oriental  Univ.t  (c).  .. 
Ottawa  Universltyt. . 
Otterbeln  Unlversltjft- 
Ouachita  Colleget .... 
Pacific  Universltyt .  . 

Paine  Collegetl 

Park  Colleget 

Parker  Colleget 

Parsons  Colleget .  .  . . 
Payne  Universltyt!  • . . 

Penn  Colleget 

Pennsylvania  Colleget 
Pennsylvania  College 
Penna.  Military  Col. 
Penna.  State  Colleget- 
Philander  Smith  Col  t 
Polytechnic  Institute 
Pomona  Colleget ..... 
Potomac  Universltyt.. 
Pratt  Institutet     .... 
Princeton  Theol.  Sem 
Princeton  University.. 
Prltchett  Colleget  (2/).. 
Proseminar  College  . 
Purdue  Universltyt. .  . 
Radcline  Colleget  W. . 
Randolph-Macon  Col 
Randolph  Woman's  C 

Redfield  Colleget 

Rensselaer  Poly.  I  . . 
Rhode  Isl.  St.  Colt. 

Rice  Institutet 

Richmond  Col\eee(uu) 
Rio  Grande  Colleget . 

Ripon  Colleget 

Roanoke  College.  .  .  . 
Rochester  Th.  Sem.  (,v) 

Rock  Hill  College 

Rocktord  Colleget .... 

Rollins  Colleget 

Rose  Poly.  Inst 

Rutgers  College 

Scarritt  Mor'vllle  Ct . 
Scotia  Semlnaryt§ .... 


Ix)patlon. 


Holly  Springs,  Miss 
Marshall,  Mo 

Cameron,  Mo 

Monmouth,  III.  .    . 
Bozeman,  Mont. 
Helena,  Mont. .  . 
Moore's  Hill,  Ind. 
Baltimore,  Md .... 
Sioux  City,  Iowa.  . 
St.  Benedict,  Ore. . 
S.  Had  ley,  Mass.   . 
Emmltsburg,  Md. . 
Alliance,  Ohio.. . 

AUentown,  Pa 

Akron,  Ohio 

New  Concord,  Ohio 
University  PI  ,Neb. 
Newberry,  S.  C.  .  . 
N.  Brunswick,  N.  J 
Durham,  N.  H.  .. 
New  Orleans,  La.  . 
New  Rochelle,  N.Y 
Newton  Cent  ,Ma.ss 
New  York  City(ui) 
Niagara  Falls,  N.Y 

Chicago,  III 

W.  Raleigh,  N.  C 
Greensboro,  N.  C 
Fargo,  N  Dak   .  .  . 

Napervllle,  111 

Watertown,  Wis. . . 
Evanston,  III. (A).. 

Northfleld,  Vt 

Oberlln,  Ohio 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.. . 

Ada,  Ohio   

Columbus,  Ohio. . . 
Athens,  Ohio  .... 
Delaware,  Ohlo(i') 
Stillwater,  Okla.  . 

Olivet,  Mich 

Corvallls,  Ore. 
Washington.  D.  C 

Ottawa,  Kan 

Westervllle,  Ohio. 
Arkadelphia,  Ark. 
Forest  Grove,  Ore 

Augusta,  Ga 

Parkville,  Mo 

Winnebago,  Minn 
Fairfield,  Iowa     .  . 

Selraa,  Ala 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa. . . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  . .  . 

Gettysburg,  Pa 

Chester,  Pa 

State  College,  Pa.  . 
Little  Rock.  Ark.  . 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y  .  . 
Claremont,  Cal. . . 
Washington.  D.  C 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  .  . 
Princeton,  N.  J..  . 
Princeton,  N.  J.. 

Glasgow,  Mo 

Elmhurst.  Ill .  ... 
Lafayette,  Ind .... 
Cambridge,  Mass. . 

Ashland.  Va 

Lynchburg,  Va. . .  . 
Redfield,  S.  Dak..  . 

Troy.  N.  Y 

Kingston.  R.  I .  .  .  . 

Houston,  Tex 

Richmond.  Va.  .  . 
Rio  Grande,  Ohio. 

Ripon,  Wis 

Salem,  Va   

Rochester,  N.  Y. . . 
Ellicott  City.  Md.. 

Rockford,  111 

Winter  Park,  Fla. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. . 
N.  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Morrisville,  Mo .  . . 
Concord,  N.  C 


Control. 


Presbyterian 

Meth.  Epls. 

United  Pres. 

State.    . .  . 

Methodist. 

Meth.  Epis 

Meth    Epis 

Meth.  Epis 

Catholic.    .  . 

Non-Sect. . . 

Catholic. .  . 

Meth    Epls 

Lutheran 

City 

United  Pres 

Meth.  Epis 

Lutheran . .  . 

Ref.  in  Am. 

State  

Meth.  Epis 

Catholic.  . 

Baptist 

Non-Sect 

Catholic 

Non-Sect..   . 

State  

State  ...    . 

State 

Evangelical 

Lutheran .  .  . 

Meth.  Epls. 

Non-Sect   . 

Non-Sect . . 

Non-Sect . . 

Meth.  Epis 

State 

State 

Meth.  Epls. 

State 

Non-Sect   .  . 

State 

Non-Sect. . . 

Baptist 

United    .  .  . 

Baptist...    . 

Non-Sect. .  . 

Meth. Epls  S 

Non-Sect.  . 

Meth.  Epis 

Presbyterian 

Meth.  Epis 

Friends 

Non-Sect.  .  . 
Lutheran   . 
Non-Sect   . 
State     . .    . 
Meth.  Epls 
Non-Sect.    . 
Non-Sect. . 
Non-Sect 
Non-Sect.  .  . 
Presbyterian 
Non-Sect   . 
Non-Sect.  .  . 
Ger.  Evang 
State. . . . 
Non-Sect. .  . 
Methodist   . 
Meth.Epis.S 
Congregat'l . 
N on -Sect. .  . 

State 

Non-Sect. . . 

Baptist 

Baptist 

Non-Sect. . . 
Lutheran . . . 

Baptist 

Catholic. . . . 
Non-Sect.  .  . 
Non-Sect. .  . 
Non-Sect.  .  . 
Non-Sect. .  . 
Meth.Epis.S 


President  or  Chairman  of 
Faculty. 


FrankH.Rodgers,A.B.,D.D 
Wm.  H.  Black,  A.  M.,  D.  D 
Rev.  H.  R.  De  Bra,  D.  D. . 
T.H.McMlchael,A.M.,D.D 
James  M.  Hamilton,  M.  S. 
Chas.  L.  Bovard,  D.  D.  .  . 

Harry  A.  King,  D.  D 

John  O.  Spencer,  Ph.  D 

Alfred  E.  Craig,  D.  D 

Abbot  Placldus,  O  S.  B.  .  . 
MaryE.Woolley,M.A.,LL.D 

Rt.  Rev.  B.  J.  Bradley 

Rev.  W.  H.McMaster,  A.  M 
John  A.  W.  Haas,  D.  D.   . . 
Parker  R.  Kolbe,  Ph.  D    . 
Rev.  J.  K. Montgomery  ,D.D 

Clark  A.  Fulmer 

J.  Henry  Harms,  D.  D .  .  .  . 
Rev.  J.  P.  Searle,  D.  D   . . 
Edward  T.  Falrchild,  A.  M 
Chas.  M.  Meldon,  D   D    . 
Rev.  M.  C.  O'Farrell,  A.  B 
Rev.  George  E.  Horr,  D  D 
Elmer  E.  Brown,  Ph.  D. . . 
V.Rev  M.A.Drennan,C.M 
W.  D.  Marbiirger  (Chan.) 
Daniel  Harvey  Hill,  LL.  D. 
Julius  I.  Foust,  LL.  D.    .  . 
John  Henry  Worst,  LL.  D 
Lawrence  H.  Seager,  D.  D 

August  F.  Ernst 

Abram  W.  Harris,  D   Sc. . 

Ira  L.  Reeves 

Henry  C.  King,  D.  D 

John  W.  Baer,  LL.  D. . .    . 
Rev.  Albert  E.  Smith,  D.  D 
W.O.Thompaon,D.D.,LL.D 
Alston  Ellis,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  Herbert  Welch,  D.  D . 

J.  J   Cantwell 

Thos.  W.  Nadal  (Act.) 

Wm.  J.  Kerr,  D.  Sc 

Helmuth  P.  Holler,  Ph.  D 
Rev.  Silas  E.  Price,  D.  D. 
Walter  G.  Clippinger,  B.  D. 
S.  Y.  Jameson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 
Chas.  J   Busbnell,  Ph.  D. . . 

D.  E.  Atkins,  A.  B 

Fred.  W.  Hawley,  M.  A... 
JohnMcCormlck,A  M.,B.D 
Lowell  M.  McAfee,  LL.  D 
Hiram  E.  Archer,  LL.  D. . 

D.  M.  Edwards,  B.  S  ,  A.  M. 
John  Carey  Acheson,  LL.  D 
Wm.  Anthony  Granville 
Charles  E.  Hyatt.  LL.  D 
Edwin  E.  Sparks,  LL.  D.  . 
Rev.  James  M.  Cox.  D.  D 
Fred'k  W.  Atkinson,  Ph.  D 
James  A.  Blaisdell.  D.  D  . 
Ernest  W.  Porter,  Ph   D. . 
Charles  M.  Pratt,  A.M... 
Rev.  J.  R.  Stevenson,  LL.  D. 
J.  G.  Hibben,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

U.  S.  Hail,  A.  B 

Rev.  D.  Irion,  D.  D 

Winthrop  E.  Stone,  LL  D 
Le  Baron  R.  Briggs,  LL.  D 
R.  E.  Blackwell,  LL   D. . 
Wm.  A.  Webb,  Litt.  D.    . 
Edward  Arthur  Fath,  Ph.  D 
Palmer  C.  Ricketts,  C.  E. 
Howard  Edwards,  LL.  D. . 
Edgar  Odell  Lovett,  Ph.  D 

E.  W.  Boatwrlght,  LL.  D. 

Simeon  H.  Bing 

Silas  Evans,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 
J.  A.  Morehead,  A.  M  ,  D.  D. 
J.  W.  A   Stewart  (Act.) . . . 
Brother  Dorotheus,  F.  S.  C 
Julia  Gulliver,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 


3*. 
•^  i! 

00  Q 

a*' 


C.  Leo  Mees,  Ph.  D 

Rev.W.H.S.Demarest.D.D. 
Arthur  Bonner,  B.  D 


24 
89 
40 
28 
16 
27 
45 
35 
14 
8 
66 
20 
37 
12 
?J570 
18 
12 
60 
75 
48 
22 
15 
tU3(\ 
17 

175 
25 
42 

423 

120 
73 
88 
19 

159 
65 
20 
27 
27 
29 
19 
22 
10 
21 
14 
28 
18 
35 
16 

252 
24 
42 

46 
15 

201 
14 

210 

10 
■  8 
209 

134 

18 

44 
6 

63 

28 

40 

40 

11 

25 

20 

16 

16 

30 

18 

23 

95 

14 


Stu- 
dents 
(*) 


250 
200 
210 
438 
525 

97 
328 
377 
700 
130 
785 
400 
420 
215 
260 
815 
845 
236 

29 
610 
502 
200 

88 

6,625 

250 

41 
767 
698 
938 
349 
232 

tts.iu 

150 

1,689 

315 

1,668 

4,850 

4,317 

1,170 

2,306 

152 

1,629 

307 

375 

565 

330 

207 

298 

420 

140 

248 

450 

551 

175 

450 

100 

3,375 

423 

775 

551 

325 

3,620 

183 

1,615 

90 

176 

2,026 

655 

180 

607 

45 

602 

287 

383 

426 

423 

296 

205 


216 
114 

180 

1,250 

212 


Vol- 
umes in 
Library 


1,000 

15,792 

9,000 

13,'588 

2,500 

6,000 

8,300 

19,500 

25,000 

58.200 

12,000 

15,000 

21,000 

11,000 

7,000 

7,811 

7,000 

51,700 

33,000 

1,500 

3,900 

33,000 

123,655 

20,000 

8',087 

11,049 

25,363 

10,500 

9,693 

194,348 

16,600 

144,485 

10,000 

'  '150,000 

27,000 

68,647 

92,400 

33,000 

35,059 

5,000 

8,500 

17,000 

14,000 

18,818 

2,000 

27,000 

4,000 

8,588 

300 

7,500 

3,500 

35,000 

2,200 

57,984 

2,000 

10,000 

24,000 

.5,000 

109,098 

100,253 

353,845 

3,000 

3,231 

50.000 

35,000 

16,000 

12,000 

10,000 

11.035 


21.500 

4,200 

21,323 

25,000 

41,000 

8,000 

5,500 

8,761 

18,000 

80,000 

5,000 
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856  Seton  Hall  College 
865  Shaw  UniversltytS  . 
874  Shorter  Colleget 
827  Shurtleff  Colleget 
891  Simmonst 
899  Simmons  Colleget. 
867  Simpson  Colleget 

Sioux  Falls  Colleget . 
871  Smith  Colleget 
881  S.  Dak.  State  College. 
859  S'th'n  Bap.  Th.  Sem.t 
856  Southern  unlversityt . 
874  Southwe'n  Pres.  Univ. 
885  Southwestern  Colleget 
87.3  Southwestern  Unlv.t.. 
830  Spring  HUl  College .  .  . 
.890  State  Col.  of  Wash.t . . 
847  State  Univ.  of  lowat. . 

Stat*  Univ.  of  N.  Dakt 

St  Anselm's  College. . 

St.  Benedict's  Col.  (y). 

St.  Charles's  College. . 

St.  Ignatius's  College. 

St.  John's  College. . . . 

St  John's  College.  .  . . 

St.  John's  Col  lege  y^O  . 

St.  John's  University. 

St.  Joseph's  College. . . 

St  Joseph's  Seminary. 

St.  Lawrence  Unlv.t.  . 

St.  Louis  University. . 

St.  Mary's  College .  .  . 

St.  Mary's  College .  .  . 

St  Mary's  College    .  . 

St.  Mary's  College.  .  . 

St.  Melnrad  Col.  (y) . . 

St.  Olaf  Colleget 

St.  Stanislaus's  Col. . . 

St.  Stephen's  College . 

St.  Viator  College  (y) . 

Stevens  Inst.  oJ  Tech. 

Suoml  Colleget 

Susquehanna  Unlv.t. . 

Swarthraore  Col  t ... 

Syracuse  Unlversityt.. 

Tabor  Colleget 

Talladega  Colleget  (c) . 

Tarklo  Colleget 

Taylor  Unlversityt . .  . 

Teachers'  Colleget .... 

Teachers'  Col.  of  Ind.t 

Temple  Unlversityt.. . 

Texas  Christian  Unlv.t 

Throop  Coll.  Tech 

Transylvania  Unlvt .  . 

Trinity  College 

Trinity  Colleget (v)-.. 

Trinity  Colleget 

Trinity  Unlversityt... 

Tri-State  Colleget 

Tufts  Co\\e^e(hh) .... 

Tulane  University. . .  . 

Tusculum  Colleget .  .  . 

Tuskegee  Instltutetl.. 

Union  Christian  Col.t 

Union  Colleget 

Union  College 

Union  Unlversityt.  . . 

Union  Theol.  Sem.t... 

Univ.  of  Alabamat .  .  . 

Univ.  of  Arizonat .... 

Univ.  of  Arkansast.  .  • 

Univ.  of  Buffalot 

Univ.  of  Californiat.. . 

Univ.  of  Chattanoogat 

Univ.  of  Chicagot.  .  .  . 

Unlv.of  Clnclnnatit(y) 

Univ.  of  Coloradot 

Univ.  of  Denvert 

Univ.  of  Detroit 

Univ.  of  Florida 

Univ.  of  Georgia(y)..  . 

Univ.  of  Idahot 

Univ.  of  Illinoist 


Location. 


848 
886 
696 
865 
870 
857 
891 
895 
,856 
818 
863 
869 
821 
850 
857 
886 
890 
860 
,868 
,871 
,896 
,85« 
869 
870 
857 
867 
883 
346 
888 
882 
884 
873 
,891 
798 
823 
,900 
852 
869 
884 
852 
,834 
794 
881 
859 
891 
795 
845 
,836 
.831 
885 
,872 
846 
868 
867 
892 
870 
876 
864 
,879 
905 
785 
889 
,867 


1866lUniv.  of  Kansast. 


South  Orange,  N.  J. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. . . 

Rome,  Ga 

Alton,  111 

Abilene,  Tex.    .  . 

Boston,  Mass 

Indianola,  Iowa   . 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 
N'hampton,  Mass.. 
Brookings,  S.  Dak. 

Louisville,  Ky 

Greensboro,  Ala. . . 
Clarksville,  Tenn. 

Winfleld,  Kan 

Georgetown,  Tex.  . 
Spring  HUl,  Ala.  .  . 

Pullman,  Wash 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. .  . 
University,  N.  Dak 
Manchester,  N.  H 
Atchison,  Kan .... 
CatonsvlUe,  Md. .  . 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  . . 
Annapolis,  Md .... 
Washington,  D.  C 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  . 
CoUegevllle,  Minn 
ColIegevlUe,  Ind. .  . 
Dunwoodie,  N.  Y.. 

Canton,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Oakland,  Cal .... 
St.  Mary's.  Kan..  . 

St.  Mary,  Ky 

Dayton,  Ohio. .  .    . 
St.  Melnrad,  Ind . 
Northfleld,  Minn   . 

Chicago,  111 

Annandale,  N.  Y 
Kankakee,  111. . . . 
Hoboken,  N.  J.  .  .  . 

Hancock,  Mich 

Sellnsgrove.  Pa. . . . 
Swarthmore,  Pa. . 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. . . 

Tabor,  Iowa 

Talladega,  Ala.  . . . 

Tarklo,  Mo 

Upland,  Ind ...    . 
Manh'n  Boro,  N.  Y. 
Indianapolis,  Ind 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Pasadena,  Cal 

Lexington,  Ky .... 
Hartford,  Ct . .    .  . 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Durham,  N.  C .  .    . 
Waxahachie,  Tex. . 

Angola,  Ind 

Tufts  Col.,  Mass. (e) 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Greenville,  Tenn  . . 
Tuskegee,  Ala. . . . 

Merom,  Ind 

College  View,  Neb 
Schenectady,  N.  Y 
Jackson,  Tenn.  . 
Manh'nBoro,  N.  Y 
University,  Ala.tt- 
Tucson.  Ariz  ...  . 
Fayettevllle,  Ark(ff) 
Buffalo,  N.  Y   ... 

Berkeley,  Cal 

Chattan'ga,  Tenn  t 
Chicago,  111. . .  . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Boulder,  Col 

Denver,  Col 

Detroit,  Mich.. . 
Gainesville,  Fla.  . 

Athens,  Ga 

Moscow,  Idaho. . . . 
Urbana-Champ'gn, 

111 

Lawrence,  Kan. .. . 


Control. 


Catholic 


Baptist 

Baptist 

Baptist 

Non-Sect.  .  . 
Meth   Epls . 

State 

Non-Sect . . . 

State 

Baptist. . . . 
Meth.EpisS. 
Presbyterian 
Meth    Epls 
Meth  EpisS 
Catholic... 

State  

State 

State 

Catholic. . 
Catholic. . 


President  or  Chairman  of 
Faculty. 


Rt.  Rev.  J.  F.  Mooney,  D.  D 


Catholic. . 
Non-Sect.  . 
Catholic . . 
Catholic. . 
Catholic. . 
Catholic... 
Catholic.  . 
Non-Sect. . 
Catholic. . 
Catholic  . . 
Catholic. .. 
Catholic. . . 
Catholic . . 
Catholic... 


Prot.  Epls 
Catholic. 
Non-Sect. 
Suoml  Synod 
Lutheran. . 
Non-Sect. . 
Non-Sect. . 


Congregat'l 
United  Pres. 
Meth.  Epls. 
Non-Sect. . . 
Non-Sect . . . 
Partly  State. 
Disciples. 
Non-Sect. 
Non-Sect. 
Non-Sect. 
Catholic  . 
Meth.  Epls.  S 
Presbyterian 


Non-Sect 

Non-Sect 

Non-Sect 

Non-Sect 

Christian . ,  . 

Adventlst. 

Non-Sect.  . 

Non-Sect. . 

tate 

State 

State 

Non-Sect. . 

State 

Meth.  Epls. 
Non-Sect.  .  . 
City  Inst.  .  . 

State 

Meth.  Epls. 

Catholic 

State 

State 

State 


State. 
State. 


A.  W.  Van  Hoose,  LL.  D. 
Geo.  Milton  Potter.  A.  B. 

Jefferson  D.  Sandefer 

H.  Lefavour,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 
W.E.  Hamilton,  D  D.  (Act.) 

Rolvbt  Harlan,  Ph  D 

Marlon  L  Burton,  D.  D. . 
Elwood  C.  Perisho 

E.  Y.  Mulllns,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 
C.  A.  Rush,  A.  B.,  D.  D   . 
I.  R.  Dobyns,  A.  M  ,  LL  D 

F.  E.  Mossman,  A.  M.,  D.  D 
Rev.  Chas.  M  Bishop,  D.  D 

E.  Cummlngs,  S.  J 

Enoch  A.  Bryan,  A.M.     . 
Thos.  H.  Macbrlde,  Ph    D 
Frank  Le  R.  McVey,  Ph.  D. 
Rev  E.Helmstetter,O.S  B 
Rev.  Innocent  Wolf,  O.  S.  B 
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Rev.  Wm  B.  Sommerhauser 
Thomas  Fell,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 
B.  E.  Alfred,  F.  S.  C   ... 
V.  Rev.  J.  W  Moore,  C.  M 
Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Engel,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Hugh  Lear 

V.Rev.J.P  Chldwlck,D.D 


Bernard  J.  Ottlng,  S.  J.  .  . 
Brother  Velleslan.  F.  S.  C. 

Wm.  J.  Wallace,  S.  J 

Rev.  M.  Jaglowlcz,  C.  R. . 
Rev.BernardP. O'Reilly  ,S.M 
Rt.  Rev.  A.  Schmltt 


William  C.  Rodgers,  D.  D 
Rev  J.  P.  O'Mahony,  C.  S.  V 
A.C.Humphreys.D.So.LL.D 
Rev.  J.  K  Nlkander,  D  D 
Rev.  Chas.  T.  Alkens,  D.  D 
Joseph  Swain,  M.  S  ,  LL.  D 
Jas.  R.  Day,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D 


J.  M.  P.  Metcalf,  D.  D.  . 
Jos.  Addison  Thompson. . 
Monroe  Vayhlnger,  D.  D 
J.  E.  Russell   LL.  D.,  Dean 

Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker 

Rus.H.Conwell,D.D.,LL.D 
F.D.Kenshner.M.A  ,LL  D 
James  A.  B.  Scherer,  Ph.  D 
Richard  H.  Cro.s8fleld,  LL.D 
Rev.  F.  S.  Luther,  LL.  D.. . 
Sister  Catherine  Aloyslus .  . 
Wm.  P.  Few,  Ph.  D  ,  LL.  D. 
Sam'l  L.  Hornbeak,  LL.  D 


Hermon  C.  Bumpus,  Ph.  D 

Robert  Sharp,  A.  M 

C.  O.  Gray,  M.  A.,  D.  D.  . 


Chas  B.  Hershey,  D.  D.  .  . 
Harvey  A.  Morrison,  A.  M. 
Rev.  C  A.  Richmond,  D.  D 

Francis  Brown,  D.  D 

G  H  Denny,  LL.D.,D.C.L. 
R.  B.  Von  Kleiss  Smld,  D.  Sc 

J.  C.  Futrall,  M.  A 

Chas.  P.  Norton 

Ben].  Ide  Wheeler,  LL.  D. . 
Fred.  Whitlo  Hlxson,  D.  D. 
Harry  P.  Judson,A.M.,LL.D 
Chas.  W.  Dabney,  LL.  D 
Livingston  Farrand,  A.  M. . 
H.  A.  Buchtel,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Wm.  T.  Doran,  S.  J 

A.  A.  Murphree,  LL.  D.. .  . 

D.  C.  Barrow,  LL.  D 

Melvln  A.  Brannon,  B.  A. . 

E.  J.  James,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Frank  Strong,  LL.D. (Chan.) 


28 
14 
22 

118 
28 
12 

165 
73 
13 
17 
10 
20 
48 
31 

156 

300 
88 
21 
20 


25 
13 
14 
50 
51 
24 
12 
45 
261 
52 
29 
10 
47 
21 


Stu- 
dents 

(*) 


290 


270 

145 

512 

1,090 

616 

250 

1,708 

1,096 

305 

141 

130 

388 

924 

220 

3,350 

1,241 

165 

230 


Vol- 
umes In 
Library 

20,000 


496 
170 


800 
402 
300 
246 
641 
1,544 
540 
410 
95 
470 
260 


10 
50 
37 
10 
22 

sis 


37 
24 
22 

202 
40 

290 
36 
20 
20 
25 
30 
45 
22 


262 
310 
20 
185 
10 
26 
42 

'26 

lOi 

68 

75 

208 

434 

20 

392 

238 

200 

125 

53 

57 

68 

70 

787 
200 


57 
400 
452 

90 

369 

434 

4,000 


556 
236 
316 

4,702 
600 

3,579 
697 
125 
300 
240 
187 
653 
412 


1,539 

2.395 

176 

1,537 

80 

420 

480 

dm 

1,505 

363 

783 

900 

8,736 

409 

7,781 

2,190 

1.400 

1,290 

568 

647 

632 

840 

5,511 
2,800 


2,500 
17,000 

5,000 
23.839 
10,550 

3,000 
49,000 
18,800 
23,000 
10,500 
10,000 

6,000 
30,000 
10.000 
42,357 
114,000 
53,171 

8,000 
27,400 


18,000 
11,000 


14,000 
32,000 
10,000 
33,000 
23.990 
76,121 
13,800 
26.700 
6,500 
25,000 
22,000 


20,700 
7,000 

11,500 
2,892 

16,000 

26,000 
100,696 


15,500 

4,910 

6,000 

83,600 

6,284 

9,200 

3,950 

5,987 

20.000 

70,000 

18,530 

47,571 

6,000 


72,886 

69.500 
8,500 

19,000 
6,000 
6,000 

51,000 

123,'342 
45,000 
22.359 
25,000 

304,800 
10,000 

431,544 
79,400 
85,000 
30,000 
25,200 
9,498 
40,000 
31,104 

346,784 
100,000 
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Univ.  of  Kentuckyt. .  • 
1837  Univ.  of  LoulsvUlet (I/) 

1868  Univ.  of  Malnet 

1784  Univ.  of  Maryland! (J/) 
1837  Univ.  of  Mlchlgant- .  . 
1848  Univ.  of  Mlsslsslpplt.. 

1868  Unlv  ofMlnnesotatd/') 

1839  Univ.  of  Mlssourlt 

1893  Univ.  of  Montanaf.  . . 

1869  Univ.  of  Nebraskaf. .. 

1886  Univ.  of  Nevadaf 

1889  Univ.  of  N.  Mexlcof.  . 
1795  Univ.  of  N.  Carolinaf. 
1842  Univ.  of  Notre  Dame. 

1892  Univ.  of  Oklahomaf .  . 

1872  Univ.  of  Oregont 

1740  Univ.  of  Penna.(z) 

1787  Univ.  of  Pittsburght.. 
1903  Univ.  of  Porto  Rlcof.. 
1850  Univ.  of  Rochestert... 
1855  Univ.  of  Santa  Clara.. 
1880  Univ.  of  S.  Cal  t 

1801  Univ.  of  S.  Carollnat . 
1883  Univ.  of  S.  Dakota!  .  . 

1893  Univ.  of  South  Mlnn.f 
1857  Univ.  of  the  South .  .  . 
1794  Univ.  of  Tennesseet(c) 

1883  Univ.  of  Texaat 

1850  Univ  of  Utaht 

1791  Univ.  of  Vermontt .  .  . 

1819  Univ.  of  Virginia 

1861  Univ.  of  Washingtont. 
1848  Univ.  of  Wlsconsint .  . 
1886  Univ.  of  WyonUngf. . . 
1857  Upper  Iowa  Univ.f. .  . 

1893  Upsala  CoUeget 

1869  Urslnus  Collegef 

...  U.  S.  Indian  School. . . 

1802  U.  S.  Mil.  Academy.. . 
1845  U.  S.  Naval  Academy. 
1890  Utah  Agri.  Collegef. .  . 
1873  Valparaiso  Universltjrt 
1872  Vanderbilt University)- 
1861  Vassar  CollegeJ   

1865  Va.  Union  Unlv.§  .... 

1842  Villanova  College .... 
1806  Vlncennes  University! 
1903  Virginia  Chris.  Col.f.. 
1839  Virginia  Mil.  Inst.  .    . 

1872  Virginia  Poly.  Inst.  .  . 

1832  Wabash  College 

1834  Wake  Forest  College.. 

1866  Walden  Univer8lty§  . 
1863  Washburn  College! . .  . 
1802  Wash.  &  Jefferson  Col. 
1782  Wash.  &  Lee  Univ.  .  . 
1795  Washington  College!.. 
1782  Washington  College.  . 
1890  Wash  State  Col.!(y).. 
1853  Wash    Univ.!(w)    .  .  . 

1851  Waynesburg  College! . 
1875  Wellesley  College!     .  . 

1868  Wells  College! 

1836  Wesleyan  Fern.  Col.. . 
1831  Wesleyan  University.. 
1855  West.  Col.  for  Women 

1867  West  Maryland  Col.!. 
1826  West.ReserveUniv.(o) 
1825  West  Theological  Sem. 
1900  West  Lafayette  Col.!. 

1852  Westminster  College!. 
1867  West  Virginia  Univ.! . 

1890  W.  Va.  Wesley.  Col.! . 

1848  Wheaton  College!   . . . 

1834  Wheaton  College! 

1859  Whitman  College! 

1891  Whittler  College! 

1890  Whltworth  College!. . . 
1863  Wilberforce  Univ.!§... 

1873  Wiley  University!! . . . 

1843  Willamette  Univ  ! 

1693  William  &  Mary  Col  . 
1908  William  &  Vashti  Col.t 

1849  William  Jewell  Col.  . . 

1908  William  Smith! 

1793  Williams  College 


Location. 


Va 


Lexington,  Ky .... 

Louisville,  Ky 

Orono,  Me 

Annapolis  &  Balti 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Oxford,  Miss 

Minneapolis,  Minn 
Columbia,  Mo.(u) 
Missoula,  Mont.  . 

Lincoln,  Neb 

Reno,  Nev 

Albuquerque,N  M. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
Norman,  Okla..   . 
Eugene,  Ore  (,vv) 
Philadelphia,  Pa 
Pittsburgh,  Pa   . 
Rio  Pledras,  P.  R  , 
Rochester,  N.  Y... 
Santa  Clara,  Cal... 
Los  Angeles,  Cal... 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Vermilion,  S.  Dak 
Austin,  Minn.  . . 
Sewanee,  Tenn. .  . 
Knoxvllle,  Tenn.. 

Austin,  Tex.  (s) . . . 

Salt  Lake  City,U. . 

Burlington,  Vt.  .  . 

Charlottesville, 

Seattle,  Wash 

Madison,  Wis. . . . 

Laramie,  Wyo.  .  . 

Fayette,  Iowa 

Kenllworth,  N.  J. 

CoUegeville,  Pa.. . 

See  Carlisle  Indian 

West  Point,  N.  Y.. 

Annapolis,  Md.  . .  . 

Logan,  Utah 

Valparaiso,  Ind.. . . 

Nashville,  Tenn  . . 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Richmond,  Va.  .  . 

Villanova,  Pa 

Vlncennes,  Ind. . . 

Lynchburg,  Va.. .  . 

Lexington.  Va 

Blacksburg,  Va.  .  . 

Crawf  ordsviUe,  Ind. 

Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

Nashville,  Tenn.    . 

Topeka,  Kan 

Washington,  Pa     . 

Lexington,  Va 

Washington,  Tenn. 

Chestertown,  Md.. 

Pullman,  Wash 

St.  LouLs,  Mo. .  . . 

Waynesburg,  Pa. . . 

Wellesley,  Ma.sa. .  . 

Aurora,  N.  Y 

Macon,  Ga 

Middletown,  Ct. . . 

Oxford,  Ohio 

Westminster,  Md. 

Cleveland.  Ohio . .  . 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  .  . 

West  Lafayette,  O . 

N.  Wilmington,  Pa 

Morgaiit'n,  W.  Va 

Buckhan'n,  W.  Va 

Wheaton,  111 

Norton.  Mass.  .    . 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Whittler,  Cal 

Tacoma,  Wash. .  .  . 

Wilberforce,  Ohio. . 

Marshall,  Tex 

Salem,  Ore 

Williamsburg,  Va. . 

Aledo,  111 

Libeity,  Mo 

Geneva,  N.  Y 

Wil  lamst'n,  Mass. 


Control. 


State 

City 

State 

Non-Sect. . 

State 

Non-Sect. . 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

Catholic... 

Stat« 

State 

Non-Sect. . 
Non-Sect. . 
Government 
Non-Sect. . 
Catholic. . 
Meth.  Epis 

State 

State 

Non-Sect. . 
Prot  Epis . 
Non-Sect. . 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State-. 

State 


President  or  Chairman  of 
Faculty. 


Henry  S.  Barker,  LL.  D .  . . 

(aa) 

Robt.  Judson  Aley,  LL.  D 
Thos.  Fell,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D . 

H.  B.  Hutchins,  LL.  D 

Jos.  N.  Powers,  M.  A.,  LL.  D. 

Geo.  E.  Vincent,  LL.  D 

Albert  R.  Hill,  LL.  D 

Fred  C.  Scheuch  (Act.).... 
Sam.  Avery,  Ph.  D.(Chan  ) 
"A. 


Lutheran  . 
Non-Sect.  . 
School. 
U.  S.  Gov't 
U.  S  Gov't 

State 

Non-Sect. . 

Meth.Epls.S 

Non-Sect. 

Baptist... 

Catholic. 


State 

State 

Non-Sect. . 

Baptist 

Meth.  Epis 
Non-Sect. 
Non-Sect.  . 
Non-Sect. . 
Non-Sect.  . 
Non-Sect. . 
Non-Sect. . 
Non-Sect . . 
Presbyterian 
Non-Sect 
Non-Sect. . 
Meth.Epls.S 
Non-Sect . . . 
Non-Sect. . . 
Methodist. . 
Non-Sect. . . 
Presbyterian 
Meth   Prot 
United  Pres. 

State 

Meth.  Epis. 
Non-Sect. . . 
Non-Sect. . . 
Non-Sect. .  . 

Friends 

Presbyterian 
A.Meth.Ep 
Meth.  Epis 
Meth.  Epis 

State 

Non-Sect. . . 

Baptist 

Non-Sect. . . 
Non-Sect. . . 


Archer  W.  Hendrick,  M 

David  R.  Boyd,  Ph.  D 

Edward  K.  Graham,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  J.  Cavanaugh,  C.  S.  C. 
Stratton  D.  Brooks,  LL.  D 

Prince  L.  Campbell 

Edgar  F.  Smith,  LL.  D 

Sam.B.McCormick  (Chan.) 

PaulG.  Miller,  Ph.  D 

Rush  Rhees,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 
Walter  F.  Thornton,  S.  J.. 
Geo.F.Bovard,LL.D.,D.D. 

Wm.  S.  Currell,  Ph.  D 

obt.  L.  Slagle,  A.M.,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.W.Meiners.Ph.D.LL.D 
Rt.  Rev.  A.  W.  Knight,  D.  D 
Brown  Ayres,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 
Wm.  James  Bante  (Act.) .  . 
J.  T.  Kingsbury,  D.  Sc  ... 
Guy  Potter  Benton,  D.  D. . 
E.  A.  Alderman, D.C.L.LL.D 

Henry  Suzzallo,  Ph.  D I 

Chas.  R.  Van  Hise,  Ph.  D 


J3E 
§2 


Rev.  Peter  Froeberg,  A.  B. 
Geo.  Leslie  Omwake,  Pd.  D. 

Col.  Cl'r'eP.  Townsley.  Supt 
Capt.  E.  W.  Eberle,  Supt.  . 
JohnA  Widtsoe.LL.D.Ph.D, 
Henry  B.  Brown,  A.M.... 
J.H.Klrkland.LL  D.,D,C.L. 
Henry  Noble  MacCracken. 

Geo.  Rice  Hovey,  D.  D 

Rev.  E.  G.  Dohan,  A.  M.. . 


Edward  W.  Nichols,  Supt. . 

J.  D.  Eggleston,  A.  M 

G.L.Mackintosh.D.D.LL.D 

Wm.  L.  Poteat,  LL.  D 

G.  F.  Durgin,  A.  M 

Parley  P.  Womer,  D.  D 

Fred'kW.HInitt,Ph.D.,D.D. 
Henry  Louis  Smith.  Ph.  D. 

Jas.  T.  Coot^r,  D.  D 

James  W   Cain,  LL.  D 

Enoch  A.  Bryan,  LL.  D.. .  . 
David  F.  Houston  (Chan.) . 
Herbert  P.  Houghton, Ph.D. 
Ellen  F.  Pendleton,  Dean.  . 
Kerr  Duncan  MacMlUen. . . 
C.  R.  Jenkins,  A.  B.,  D.  D  . 
Wm.  A.  Shanklin,  LL.  D. . . 
Wm.  W  Boyd,  Pd,  D  ... 
Rev.  Thos  H.  Lewis,  LL.  D 
Charles  F.  Thwing,  D.  D.  . 
Rev.  James  A.  Kelso,  D.  D. 

A.  G.  Steele,  LL.  D 

Chas.  Freeman,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
Frank  B.  Trotter  (Act.) . . . 
Wallace  B.  Fleming,  Ph.  D 
C.  A.  Blanchard.A  M.,D.D 
Sam.  V.  Cole,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  S.  B.  L.  Penrose,  D.  D 
Absalom  Rosenberger,  A.  B. 
Dr.  D.  D.  MacKay,  A.  M. . 
Wm.  S.  Scarborough,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  M.  W.  Dogan,  Ph.  D. 
Carl  G.  Doney,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D. 

Lyon  G.  Tyler,  LL.  D 

Ward  L.  Ray,  A.  M 

John  P.  Greene,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Lyman  Plerson  Powell 

Harry  A.  Garfield,  LL.  D . . 


123 
155 
211 

mil 

33 

496 

227 

60 

459 

46 

26 

95 

85 

142 

135 

600 

360 

58 

44 

40 

281 

37 

55 

35 

37 

191 

285 

105 

100 

no 

192 

6*4 


Stu- 
dents 
(*> 


11 

18 

125 
131 
99 
218 
169 
138 
19 
40 


1,034 

557 
1,220 
1,200 

608 

8,972 

4,319 

525 

4,265 

369 

195 

1,121 

1,100 

1,687 

1,315 

7,500 

3,418 

689 

531 

375 

2,773 

509 

500 

1,073 

258 

4,132 

2,603 

1,390 

600 

1,002 

4,050 

7.1 


29 
53 
22 
26 
12 
54 
21 
32 
12 
10 

156 

218 
20 

142 
32 
40 
44 
31 
26 

224 
11 
13 
22 

101 
26 
30 
28 
31 
20 
16 
35 
33 
39 
20 
15 
39 


541 


104 
193 

627 

933 

1,469 

6,000 

982 

1,125 

300 

360 


Vol- 
umes Id 
Library 

28,18ft 

7,000 

65,000. 

25.000 

352,718 

30,000 

185,000 

238,133 
28,000' 
124,000 
27,500 
12,000 
72,000 
85,000 
21,748 
56,932 

400,000 
22,000 
8,231 
66,157 
30.000 
30,000 
50,000 
30,000 
27,000 
35,859 
36,000 

116,791 
42,690 
91,050 
80,000 

71,144: 

218.595 


385 
491 
335 
469 
100 
831 
314 
509 
167 
114 

1,532 

1,841 
240 

1,507 
202 
400 
498 
267 
230 

1,453 

81 

306 

260 

1,651 
455 
249 
210 
425 
135 
78 
453 
386 
386 
240 
225 
500 
106 
512 


2,200 
16,000 

95,000 
55,600 
28,452 
15.500 
58,000 
86,000 
13,000 
13,000 


20,000 

26,000 

50,000 

20,000 

10,000 

25,500 

26,417 

50,000 

5,000 

5,000 

39,351 

153,323 

5,000 

83,325 

25,160 

,'^,000 

102.000 

16,000 

10,000 

110,000 

35,000 

5,000 

11,000 

43,500 

6,000 

7,000 

9,845 

25,000 

4,600 

5,000 

7,000 

6,000 

11,000 

17,000 

3,000 

30,000 

55,000 

81,745 
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Colleges. 

1 

Vol- 

"S 

For  explanation  of 

Location 

Control. 

President  or  Chairman  of. 

iS 

Stu- 

umes in 

O 

signs,  see  index 

Faculty. 

dents 
(♦) 

Library 

187f1 

Wilmington  CoUegef. . 
Wilson  College! 

Wilmington   Ohio 

1869 

Chambersburg,  Pa 

Presbyterian 

Ethelbert  D.  Warfleld,LL.D 

21 

184 

12,000 

1886 

Wlnthrop  N.  &  I.  C.J 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C... 

Sta  e 

D.  B.  Johnson.  A.  B.,  LL.  D 

100 

942 

17,409 

181b 

Wittenberg  Colleget . . 

Springfield,  Ohio.. . 

Lutlieran. . 

Chaa.  G.  Heckert,  D.  D. . . . 

il 

972 

17,500 

18a4 

Woflord  College 

Spartanburg,  S.  C 

Meth.  Epls 

Henry  N.  Snyder,  LL.  D. . . 

18 

455 

21,125 

lyu 

Women's  Col.  of  Del.t 

Newark,  Del. . , , . . 

State 

Samuel  C.  Mitchell,  Ph.  D 

20 

86 

3.500 

1865 

Worcester  Poly.  Inst.. 

Worcester,  Ma?3.. . 

Non-Sect. . . 

IraN.  HoUls,  A.  M 

M 

541 

14,700 

IVOl 

Yale  University (66).. . 

New  Haven,  Ct. .  . 

Non-Sect. .  . 

Arthur  T.  Hadley,  LL.  D.  . 

460 

3,300 

1,000,000 

1881 

Yankton  Colleget .... 

Yankton,  S.  Dak. . 

Congregat'I 

Rev.  H.  K.  Warren,  LL.  D.. 

24 

308 

8,500 

i8ao 

York  Colleget 

York,  Neb 

U.  Brettiren. 

M.  O.  McLaughlin.  D.  D .  . 

21 

473 

3.00O 

TABLE    TWO-COMMENCEMENT    DAYS      GRADUATES,    ETC. 


COLLEGES. 


For  explanation  of 
signs,  see  index. 


Adelphl  C 

Agnes  Scott  C  .. 
Agr.  &  M.  C.  Tex 

Ala.  Poly.  I 

Albion  C 

Albright  C 

Alcorn  A.  M.  C.  . 

Alfred  U 

Allegheny  C 

Alma  C 

Amherst  C 

Asbury  C 

Annap.  &.  Baltl.  U . 

Atlanta  U 

Auburn  Theo.  S. . . 
Augustana  C 


tuQq 


aa 


Baker  U 

Bald-Wallace  C.  . 

Barnard  C 

Bates  C 

Baylor  U 

Bellevue 

Beloit  C 

Benedict  C 

Berea  C 

Bethany  C,  Kan. 

Boston  U 

Bowdoin  C 

Brlgham  Young  C 

Brown  U 

Bryn  Mawr  C 

Bucknell  U 

Butler  C 


S£fd 

05-3 
m 


Campion  C 

Carthage  C 

Cathedral  C 

Cen.  Wesleyan  C. . 
Christian  Bro.  C... 
Citadel  Military  C 

Clarke 

Clemson  A.  C 

CoeC 

Col.  City  of  N.  Y. . 
Col.  of  Wooster.  .  . 
Colorado  Agr.  C. . . 

Colorado  C 

Columbia  U 

Cornell  C 


Cornell  U. . . 
Cotner  U.. . . 
Creighton  U . 


June  15 
May  24 
June  13 
June 
June  15 
June  14 
May  24 
June 
June  14 
June  14 
June  21 
June 
June 
May  31 
May  11 
May  25 

June 
June 
June 
June  21 
June 
June 
June  14 
May  24 
June 
June 
June 
June  22 
June 
June  21 
June 
June  21 
June  15 

June  20 
June 
June  16 
June 
June  18 
June  15 


Earliest  Graduates 

Living  and  Year  of 

Graduation. 


Dakota  Wesley.  XT 

Dartmouth  C 

Decatur  C 

Delaware  C 

Denison  U 

Depauw  U 

Dickinson  C 

Doane  C 

Drake  U 

Drury  C 


June  15 
June 
June  14 
June  22 
June  15 
June 
June  14 
June 
June  15 

June  21 
June 
June  16 

June  14 
June  21 
June  13 
June  14 
June  14 
June  7 
June 
June  14 
June 
June 


1,073  R.  Seldner,  1897. 

135  5  of  Class  of  1906. 
1.200  L.  J.  Kapke.  1880. 
1,800  Rev.  W.  F.  Glenn,  '60 
1,100  Wm.  E.  Ambler,  1865 

493  Mrs.L.C.HoHman'59 

314  A.  Snodgraas,  1882. 
1,063  Mrs.  Mary  Powell, '50 
2.014  A.  J.  Brown,  1851. 

257  i  of  Class  of  1891. 
4,500  Rev.  W.  S.  Smith,  '48 

320  T.  W.  Shannon,  1833 
L.  Krozer,  1848 

796  Lucy  Laney,  1873. 
l,/78  A.  Dean,  1845. 
2,482  D.  A.  Dahlsten,  1861 

2  of  Class  of  1866. 
1,800  2  of  Class  of  1851. 
1,522  7  of  Class  of  1893 
2,013  J.  S.  Parsons,  1867. 
1,993  2  of  Class  of  1856 

210  R.  Paddock,  1889 
1,436  Horace  WlUte,  1853 

751  Mrs.  T.  Klrkland,  '82 

937  G.  Plgg,  1873. 
1,786  N.  E.  Glad,  1891. 
9,000  2  of  Class  of  1870. 
6,239  Edward  Robie,   1840 

700  E.  Z.  Carbine,  1885 
1.494  J   Hunt,  1842. 
1,456  H.  Randolph,  1889, 
1,879  J.  M    Lyon,  1851 

812  Mrs.  Atkinson,  1856 

351  Rev.  J.  Busch,  1884 
320  3  of  Class  of  1875. 
202 

70O  2  of  Class  of  1870. 

1,320  M   S.  Brennan,  1862, 

996  Col.  Aabury  Coward 

1854, 

Class  of  1905. 


385 
,121 

598 
,100 
,000 
620 
856 
,627 
,068 

,698 
,005 
,678 


S.  W.  Stookey,  1884. 

E.  Belfour,  1854. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Miller,  '71 
■  of  Class  of  1884. 

F.  Tuckerman,  1882 
R.  M.  Olyphant,  '42. 
Matthew  and  Mary 

Cavauagh,  1858. 


E.  Harris,  1892. 
J.Kinsler,LL.B.,'91 


O.  E.  Murray,  1889. 
11,000  E.  Boynton,  1845. 

344  J.  Richardson,  1909. 

597  E.  Whltaker,  1847. 
1,266  F.  M.  Hall,  1856. 
2,966  2  of  Class  of  1852. 
Wm.  B.  Carr,  1841. 

454  D.  E.  Tromble,  1877. 
4,146  J.  E.  Denton,  1882. 

525  4  of  Class  of  1875. 


Colleges. 


For  explanation  of 
signs,  see  index. 


Earlham  C . 
Eastern  C . . 

Elon  C 

Emory  O. . . 
Erskine  C. . 
Eureka  C... 


Fairmount  O 

Fargo  C 

Fordham  U , 

Franklin  &  M 

Ga.  School  of  Tech 
Georgetown  C.  .  .  . 
Georgetown  TJ .  .  .  . 
G.  Washington  U. 
Grand  Island  C.  . 

Greenville  C 

Grinnell  C 

Grove  City  C 

Guilford  C 

Gustavus  A.  C. . .  . 

Hamilton  C 

Hamline  U 

Hampton  N.  I .  .  . . 

Hanover  C 

Hartford  Th.  8. . . 

Harvard  U 

Haverford  C 

Heidelberg  U 

Highland  Park  C. 

Hillsdale  C 

Hobart  C 

Holy  Cross  C 

Howard  Payne  C. . 
Howard  U 


^  ■t-3 

^  2   t^ 

m 


June  14 
June 
May  24 
June 
June 
June  11 


June 
June  14 
June  12 
June  8 


Illinois  C 

111.  State  Nor.  U.. . 

III.  Wesley.  U 

Indiana  U 

Iowa  State  C 

Iowa  Wesley.  U. . . 

Johns  Hopkins  U. . 

Judson  C 

Juniata  C 


Kalamazoo  C 

Kan.  State  Agr.  C. 

Kan.  Wesley  U 

Kenyon  C 

Knox  C 

Knoxvllle  C 


Lake  Forest  C . .  . . 

Lander  C 

Lawrence  C 

Leander  Clar  C.  . . 

Lehigh  U 

Leland  Stanford  U. 

Lincoln  C 

Lincoln  Mem.  U.. . 

Lincoln  XJ 

Lombard  C 


June  14 
June  7 
June  16 
June  7 
June  7 
June  7 
June  14 
June  14 
May  3C 
June    1 


June 
June 
May 
June 
May 
June 
June 
June 
July 
June 
June 
June 
May 
June 


June  14 

June 

June 

June  14 

June 

June 


June  13 

May  23 
June  15 


June  21 
June  15 
June 
June  12 
June  10 
June  7 

June  21 
May  29 
June  14 
June  15 
June  6 
May  22 
June  14 
May  5 
June  8 
June  2 


1,269 

270 

302 

1,7,58 

850 

.    500 

238 

156 

1,7C8 

1,807 

775 

600 

6,700 

6,721 

93 

1,650 

1,500 

331 

1,250 

3,230 

900 
2,628 
1.100 

745 

42,302 

1,230 

760 
5,000 
1.475 
1,625 
1,642 

430 
3,000 

893 
2,648 
1,681 
6,000 
3,607 

958 


Earliest  Graduates 

Living  and  Year  of 

Graduation. 


E.  Test,  1863. 


Rev.  C.  Peel,  1890. 
P.  W.  White,  1844. 
W.  K.  Griffin,  1850. 
2  of  Class  of  I860. 

Class  of  1899. 
2  of  Class  of  1896. 
A.  M.  O'NeUI,  1849. 
P.  C.  Prugh,  1849. 

G.  G.  Crawford,  1890. 


3,128 
1,250 
1,357 

682 
2,621 

211 
1,570 
2,052 

533 

633 

362 
1,122 

834 
2,605 
5,567 

500 

76 

2,069 

547 


F.  M.  Gunnell,  1844. 
F.  M.  Gunnell,  1846. 
Mrs.  G.  Paine,  1896. 
W.  W.  Loomls,  1898. 
E.  O.  Tade,  1858. 
3.  Dodds,  1881. 
J.  M.  Dixon,  1889. 


A.  L.  Rhodes,  1841. 
Mrs.  Noble,  1860. 


Dr.J.B.  Gorrlll,1853. 
C.  M.  Jones,  1865. 
Dr.  Wellington,  1838. 
A.  M.  Klmber,  1840. 
N.  L.  Brewer,  1855. 


Mrs.  E.  Potter,  1856. 
N.  Barrows,  1844. 
Rev.  E.D.Boone. '51. 
J.  D.  Robnett,  1895. 


G.  W.  Harlan,  1846. 

1  of  Class  of  1860. 
P.  Warner,  1861. 
8.  C.  Parks,  1838 
L.  W.  Noyes,  1872. 
W.  Mayne,  185-1. 

3  of  Class  of  1878. 
Mrs.  T.  Lee,  1847. 
G.  Brumbaugh,  1878. 

T.  R.  Palmer,  1852. 
3  of  Class  of  1867. 
C.  W.  Burch.  1891. 
W.  G.  Le  Due,  1848. 
Rev.  G.  Bent,  1849. 
Mrs.  T.  Johnson,  1879. 

J.  Chapman,  1879. 

2  of  Class  of  1872. 
Rev.  H.  Colman,  1857. 
Mrs.  E.  N.  Steele, '64. 
W.  J.  Kerr,  1870. 
Class  of  1892. 
Miss  S.  Clay,  1868. 


Rev.  H.  Brown,  1868. 
W.  R.  Cole,  1856. 
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signs,  see  Index 


gQto 


Louisiana  State  U . 
Loyola  C 

Macalester  C. 
Manhattan  C. 
MaryvUle  C.  . 
Mass.  Agr.  C. 
Mass.  Inst.  Tech .  . 
McKendree  C. 
Mechanics  I... 

Mercer  U 

Miami  U 

Mich.  Agr.  C.  , 
Mlddlebury  C. 
Moore's  HIU  C 
Morgan  C.  . . . 
Mt.  HoIyokeC... 
Mt.  St.  Mary's  C. 

Mt.  Union  C 

Muhlenberg  C .  .  . 
Muskingum  C. .  . 

Neb.  Wesley.  U .  . 

Newberry  C 

New  Brunswick  S. 
New  York  U.  . . . 
N.  Car.  Agr.  M.  A 
N.  Dak.  Agr.  C. . 

N'w'n  C,  HI 

N'w'nU.,  Ill 

Norwich  U 

Oberlln  C 

Ohio  North'n  U. . 

Ohio  State  U 

Ohio  U 

Ohio  Wesley  U... 
Okla.  A.  &M.  C. 

Olivet  C 

Oregon  State  Agr.C . 

Oriental  U 

Ottawa  U 

Otterbeln  U 

Pacific  U 

Pennsylvania  C .  .  . 

Penn.  State  C 

Philander  Smith  C 

Pomona  C 

Pratt  Inst 

Princeton  Theo  S. . 

Princeton  U 

Purdue  U 

RadcUne  C 

R'd.-M'con,  W 

Rens'l'r  Poly  Inst. 
Rhode  Isl.  State  C. 
Richmond  C. . . . 
Rio  Grande  O... 

Ripon  C 

Rockford  O 

Rollins  C 

Rose  Poly.  Inst . 
Rutgers  C 

Shaw  U 

Shorter  C 

Smith  C 

S.  Dak.  State  C. 
Southwestern  C . 
Southwestern  U. 
Spring  Hill  C.  ..  . 
St.  Ignatlus's  C. 
St.  John's,  Md 
St.  Lawrence  U. . . 

St  Louis  U 

St.  Mary's  C,  Ohio 

St.  Olal  C 

State  C,  Wash. . . 
State  U.  of  Iowa. . 
State  U.,  N.  Dak. 
Stevens  Inst.  Tech 
Susquehanna  U .  .  . 
Swarthmore  C 


May  29 
June  15 

June  14 
June  20 
June 
June  21 
June  13 
June 
June  15 
June 
June 
June  20 
June  21 
June  14 
June 
June  14 
June  14 
June  14 
June  17 
June 


June 
June 
May  20 
June 
May  30 
June5-8 
June  17 
June  14 
June  22 

June  14 
May  31 
June  6 
June  22 
June  14 
May  26 
June  15 
June  6 
June  8 
June  7 
June  15 


June 
June 
June  14 
May  11 
June  21 
June  19 
May  9 
June  13 
June  7 

June  21 
June  6 
June  14 
June  15 
June  7 
June  22 
June  14 
June  14 
May  25 
June 
June  13 

May  11 
May  30 
June  20 
June  7 
June  6 
June  19 
June  20 
June  21 
June  21 
June  14 
June  21 
June  15 
June  9 
June  15 
June  14 
June  14 
June  6 
June  15 
June  14 


"2  «  f^ 


1,104 

500 

370 

966  J 

762 
1,200 
6,000 
1,160 
1,482 
2,000 
1,441 
2,426 
2.1 

600 

525 
4,870 


,095  J 


1,480 
783 
815 


Chaa.  F.  Buck,  1870, 
E.  F.  MllhoUand,  '56. 

S.M.Klrkwood,1889. 
.  P.  McClancey,  '66. 
J.  W.  Gates,  1851. 
Class  of  1871. 
Class  of  1868. 
J.  H.  Roberts,  1848. 
C.  W.  Fertlg,  1891. 
2  of  Class  of  1848. 
G.  Stewart,  1847. 
A.  F.  Allen,  1861. 

W.  Stewart,  1846, 
Mrs.  J.  Kahler,  1858 
2  of  Class  of  1877 
Mrs.  Sarah  Lane,  '45. 
Rev.  F.Chatard,  1857. 
S.  F.  De  Ford,  1858 
4  of  Class  of  1868. 
W.  G.  Waddle,  1855 


7204  of  Class  of  1890. 
541  E.  Houseal,  1869. 
1,200  John  F.  Meslck.  1837, 
23,307  L.  B.  Reed,  1843. 

830 


250|4  of  Class  of  1895. 
F.  Dreisbach,  1866. 
"".  M.  Kidder,  1859. 
S.  C.  Dow.  1838. 


679  H 


7,738 
3,500 
6,258 
1,068 
5,085 
602 
979 
1,693 


E.  A.  West,  1843. 


926 
1,673 

102 

842 
2,703 
5,203 
5,067 

462 
1,210 
9,000 
1,107 
1 

1,000 
1.412 


Earliest  Graduates 

Uvlng  and  Year  of 

Graduation. 


Dr.  A  .Townshend, '  78 

W.  S.  Smith,  1849. 

S.  W.  Williams,  1848. 

F.  E.  Duck,  1896. 

Mrs.  S.  Winiams,63. 

J.  Currln,  1870. 
800  Rev.  G.  Riegel,  1907 
554  Alice  Boomer,  1888. 
1.200|Mr8.  B.  R.  Hanby ,  '57 


G.  H.  Durham,  1866 
W.  F.  Eyster,  1839. 
J.  N.  Banks,  1861. 
R.  C.  Childress,  1888. 
Class  of  1894. 


Rev.  K.  Wight,  1848. 
3  of  Class  of  1846. 


291 

1,200 

2,960 

412 

679 

9,411 

6,235 

12,793 

5,000 


1,522  4  of  Class  of  1883. 

6332  of  Class  of  1896. 
2,204  S.  H.  Marlette,  1841. 

276  G.  W.  Burllngame,  '94 
1,004  L.  J.  Haley,  1854. 
98Mrs.H.G  Bowles, '83 

600  Miss  L.  Adams,  1866 

815  Mrs.  A.  S.  Moore,  '54. 

C.  L.  Guild,  1890. 
797  S.  S.  Early,  1885. 

2,674  Rev.  J.  R.  Levlte,   '42 

1,107  N.  F.  Roberts,  1878. 

521  Mary  Darlington, '75. 
6,278  Mrs.  E.  Brown,  1879. 

670|M.  A    Sayler,  1886. 

A.  J.  Graham,  1889. 

B.  D.  Dashiel,  1876. 

D.  Bienvenn,  1854. 
R.  E.  Fisher,  1894. 
W.  F.  Hopkins,  18.* 
A.  B.  Hervey,  1861. 
J.  J.  Broderick,  1862. 
G.  J.  Zuebelen,  1854. 
2  of  Class  of  1890. 
All  1st  Class. 
D.  E.  Smith,  1858. 


J.  Henderson,  1873. 
2  of  Class  of  1862. 
.5  ol  Class  1873. 


Colleges. 


For  explanation  of 
signs,  see  Index. 


Syracuse  U 

Talladega  C 

Teachers  C.  of  Ind . 

Temple  U 

Texas  Christian  U. 
Transylvania  U .  .  . 

Trinity  C,  Ct 

Trinity  U 

Tufts  C 

Tusculum  C 

Tuskegee  Inst 

Union  C,  Neb... 
Union  C,  N.  Y.  .  . 

Union  Theo  S 

U.  of  Alabama.  . . . 

U.  of  Arizona 

U.  of  Arkansas. . . 

U.  of  Buffalo 

U.  of  California.  .  . 

U.  of  Chicago 

U.  of  Colorado. . .  . 

U.  of  Denver 

U.  of  Detroit 

U.  of  Florida 

U.  of  Idaho 

U.  of  Illinois 

U.  of  Kansas 

U.  of  Kentucky.  .  . 

U.  of  Maine 

U.  of  Maryland .  .  . 
U.  of  Michigan...  . 
U.  of  Montana.  .  . 

U.  of  Nebraska 

U.  of  Nevada 

U.  of  N.  Carolina.. 
U.  of  Oklahoma. . . 

U.  of  Oregon 

U.  of  Pittsburgh. .  . 
U.  of  " 

U.  of  Rochester 
U.  of  S.  California 
U.  of  S.  Dakota.  .  . 
U.  of  S.  Minnesota 
U.  of  S.  Carolina.  , 

U.  of  Texas I 

U.  of  The  South. . .: 

U.  of  Utah , 

U.  of  Vermont 

U.  of  Washington.. 
U.  of  Wisconsin    . 
U.S.  Mil.  Acad.  .  . 
U.S.  Naval  Acad.. 
Utah  Agr.  C 


June  14 

May  30 
June  13 
June  IC 
June 
June  8 
June  19 
June 
June  21 
June  1 
May  25 


May  23 
June  14 
May 
June 
May  30 
June  7 
June  2 . 
May  17 
June  13 
June  7 
June  8 
June  20 
June 
June  14 
June  14 
June  7 
June  8 
June 
June  1 
June  29 
June 
June 
May  17 
May  31 
June  8 
June  14 
June  14 
Pennsylvania  June  14 
June  21 
June  8 
June  14 
June  8 
June  11 
June  13 
June  13 
June  7 
June  28 
June  14 
June  21 
June  12 
June 
June 


VanderblltU 

Vassar  C 

Virginia  Mil.  Inst.. 
Virginia  Poly.  Inst 

Wabash  C 

Washburn  C 

Wash.  &  Jeff.  C . . . 

Wellesley  C 

Wells  C 

Wesleyan  U.,  Ct. .  . 
Western  Md.  C.  . 
West  Virginia  U.  . 
W.  Va  Wesley.  C. 
Westminster  C . ,  Pa 
WheatonC,  111.  . 
Wheaton  C,  Mass. 

Whitman  C 

Williamette  U 

Wllberforce  U 

Wiley  U 

Wm.  Jewell 

Williams  C 

Winthrop  N.  I.  C. 

Wittenberg  C 

Wofford  C 

Worcester  Poly.  I. . 


497 
2,350 
4, 

394 
3, 


821 T 


427 
4,385 

230 
2,21l' 


470i 
5. 

3,926 
5,000 


,753  9 


1,000, 


11,43; 
9,141 

2,654 


Earliest  Graduates 

Living  and  Year  ol 

Graduation. 


8,000  Mrs.  S.  Gregory,  1854. 

Rev.  T.  Benson,  1876. 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Lewis,  1884. 
T.  T.  Myers,  1894. 
E.  Mllwee,  1876. 
,500^W.  D.  Pickett,  1843. 
J.  T.  Huntington,  '50. 
J.  S.  Groves,  1871. 
H.  Hersey,  1857. 
Dr.  S.  Butler,  184S. 
J.  T.  HoUis,  1885. 


H.  A.  Owen,  1894. 
.  K.  Williams,  1837. 

Rev.  W.  Porter,  1843. 

W.  S.  Wyman,  1851. 
134  Mrs.A. J.  Gould,  1895. 
"""  W.  J.  Waggener,  1876. 


J.  A.  Daly,  1864. 


O.  A.  Jackson,  1882. 


2,959  P.  V.  Carlin,  1882. 
394  J.  A.  Russell,  1883. 
236  W.  A.  Munsell,  1906. 
559  3  of  Class  of  1896. 
12,477  N.  C.  Rlcker,  1872. 
6,000  L.  D.  L.  Tosh,  1873. 
1,485  W.  B.  Munson,  1869. 
2,250  B.  F.  Gould,  1872. 

3.  Krozer,  1848. 

30,676liT.  R.  Palmer,  1847 
3401. 
6,453 
477 
6,.500 


2  of  Class  of  1873. 
F.  H.  Norcross,  1891. 
Dr.  A.  Hawkins,  1845. 
1, 00012  of  Class  of  1896. 

J.' Horner, 'l'849. 

Dr.  L.  Saulkner,  1840. 
J.  D.  Merrell.  1854. 
2  of  Class  of  1884. 


5,420 
2.484 
11.506 
5.476 
4.473 
550 


June  14 
June 
June  22 
June  14 
June  14 
June  9 
June  21 
June  20 
June  6 
June  19 
June  14 
June  14 
June  14 
June  13 
June  14 
June  14 
June  14 
June 
June  15 
May  17 
June 
June  21 
June 
'June 
June 
'June 


YaleU 'June  23 

Yankton  C 'June  14 


5,064 
40,000 
2,406 
2.220 
1,000 

1,380  

....  Dr.  A.  Fuller,  1844. 
4,790  S.  C.  Red,  1885. 
938  J.  J.  Hanna,  1873. 
W.  Bradford,  1876. 


Mrs.  C.  Witt.  1876. 
J.  W.  Slaughter,  1858. 
F.  T.  Bryan,  1846. 
J.  H.  Up,shur,  1847. 
R.  W.  Erwln.  1894. 

H.  W.  Morgan,  1875. 


7,5001 

4,1 

2.405O.  M.  Knight,  1842. 

1,000 

1,50WJ.  M.  Cowan,  1842. 

975'J.  B.  BiUard,  1870. 

4,607' Rev.  T.R.Stewart '41 

5,330  

599  Miss  J.  Daggett,  1869. 
3,209  M.J.  Talbot,  1843. 

966  W.  S.  Grouse,  1871. 
1.450  4  of  Class  of  1872. 

600  3  of  Class  of  1891. 
1,885  T.H.  Hanna,  1857. 

512  2  of  Class  of  1860. 
643  Mrs.  B. R.  Almy,  1843. 
421 G.  P.  Anderson,  1886. 
462  Mrs.  J.  Moore,  1859. 
Dr.  T .  H .  Jackson,  '70. 
286  H.  B.  Pemberton,  '88. 
850  D.  CL  Allen,  1855. 


5,659 
1,383 
1,611 


1,835 

28,168 
210 


W.  Porter,  1839. 
9  of  Class  of  1887. 
W.  H.  Wynn,  1851. 


1,075  Chas.  Petty,  1857. 


H.  P.  Armsby.  1871. 

D.  F.  Atwater,  1839, 
B.  W.  Burleigh.  1888. 
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Total  In- 

Total rn- 

Colleges. 

Tui- 

Living 

Produc- 

come. In- 

Colleges. 

Tui- 

Living 

Produc- 

coine, In- 

tion 

Ex- 

tive 

cluding 

tion 

Ex- 

tive 

cluding 

Cost 

penses, 

Funds — 

Tuition 

Cost 

penses, 

Funds- 

Tuition 

For  explanation  of 

Per 

Board, 

Amount 

or  Inci- 

For explanation  of 

Per 

Board 

Amount 

or  Inci- 

signs, see  index 

An- 

Etc. 

of. 

dental 

signs,  see  Index 

An- 

Etc. 

of. 

dental 

num.  * 

Charges 

num   • 

Charges 

Adelphi  C .  . 

$190 

$176,518 

$61,981 

Earlham  C 

$100 

$200 

$500,000 

$152,451 

Adrian  C 

75 

■  'ilto 

10,300 

23,065 

Elralra  C 

160-175 

250-300 

250,000 

104,006 

Agnes  Scott  C.   . 

110 

240 

175.568 

94,711 

Eion  C 

75 

145 

86,460 

54,986 

Ag.  &  M.  C.  Tex 

None 

a200 

209,000 

656,089 

Emory  U 

75 

175 

1,320,000 

{Cl 110,000 

Alabama  Poly.  I. 

TO20 

135-180 

284.500 

242,557 

Emporia  C 

80 

200-400 

233.829 

(C)  45,777 

Albany  C 

70 

144 

258,000 

74,461 

Eureka  C 

80 

20 

170,000 

53,659 

Albion  C 

50 

250-400 

405,000 

62,561 

Fargo  C 

75 

200 

12.000 

68,409 

Albright  C 

80 

235 

300,000 

34,U0 

Findlay  C 

65-75 

225-300 

118,000 

47,000 

Alcorn  A  &  M.  C 

None 

70 

201,100 

76,073 

Fordham  U .  . .  . 

uuMb 

345 

Alfred  U 

75 

200 

412,000 

100,000 

Franklin  C,  Ind 

85 

225 

'356,500 

(c)'48,'256 

Allegheny  C. 

120 

175-225 

1,006,142 

(C)81,I17 

Franklin  &M.C. 

115 

180 

481,729 

tt24,415 

Alraa  C 

47-52 

150-177 

401,070 

37,257 

Furman  U.    ... 

65 

146.50 

220,000 

tt5,814 

Amherst  C.  0')  • 

140 

2,776,152 

254,134 

General  Th   Sem. 

None 

225 

2,171,296 

148,826 

Antloch  C 

50 

145 

112,000 

16,000 

Geneva  C.  0) .  . . 

150 

160 

205,774 

28,013 

Atlanta  U 

24 

112 

105,879 

46,370 

G.  Washington  U. 

165 

250-350 

144,028 

217,386 

Auburn  Th.  Sem.. 

None 

17C 

793,770 

43,279 

Georgetown  C.   . 

70 

160 

275,000 

43,061 

Augustana  C. 

45-60 

200 

435,669 

116,898 

Georgetown  U.,  D 

Baker  U 

70 
50 

200 
122-136 

316,819 
535,102 

(C)  58,681 
Cc)46,447 

C 

Ga.  School  T.  (0) 

120-170 

300-400 
155  up 

180,000 

Bald  win-WallaceC 

365  535 

Barnard  C 

225 

365  up 

1,586.137 

438,828 

Goucher  C. .    . . 

165 

325 

719,313 

243.703 

Bates  C 

90-95 
85 

142-215 
144 

885,793 
263,124 

79,304 
125,461 

Grinneli  C 

Grove  City  C.  .  . . 

110 

ICO 

250 
144-216 

1,325,918 
81,802 

182  064 

Baylor  U 

75,663 

Bellevue  C 

6s 

180 

40,000 

50,000 

Guilford  C 

75 

160 

175,000 

39,500 

Beloit  C r.    . 

99 

209-285 

1,313,658 

109,988 

G.  Adolphus  C.  . 

55 

144 

211,094 

63,630 

Benedict  C 

28 

64 

140,000 

37,392 

Hamilton  C.      . . 

110 

200 

1,250,000 

83,867 

Berea  C    

21-30 

100-200 

1,215,134 

199,953 

Hamline  U  . . .  . 

75 

200 

600,000 

(c)72,163 

Bethany  C.W.Va 

0)      51 

120 

480,000 

(C) 47,527 

HarapdenSid.  C. . 

60 

260-325 

200,000 

25,712 

Bethany  C,  Kan 

36-120 

135  up 

94,363 

88.087 

Harap.  Nor  &  Ag 

(?) 

132 

2,835,304 

509,696 

Blackburn  C.    .    . 

4115-155 

i 

109,000 

13,490 

Harvard  U 

ttTO200 

175-500 

28,-448,701 

3,805,428 

BonebrakeTh.  S.. 

None 

175-185 

205,680 

Hastings  C 

58 

144 

202,462 

24,792 

Boston  U 

al50 

228  up 

2,600,900 

■  2'64,2'86 

Haverford  C .  .  . 

170 

2,000,268 

143,800 

Bowdoin  C 

125 

200-300 

2,264,034 

174,563 

Hedding  C 

70 

180 

120,000 

25,000 

Brown  U 

153 

4,566,134 

Heidelberg  U  ... 

75 

175 

312,000 

38,000 

Bryn  Mawr  C    . 

J/200 

325-625 

2,002,300 

395,624 

HendrixC.      ... 

85 

144 

300,000 

27,117 

Butler  C 

85 
70 

204 
200-250 

375,728 
50.000 

■'124.600 

Highland  C...    . 
Highland  Park  C 

60 
100 

180 
150-250 

41,000 

6  600 

Campion  C 

126.000 

Carleton  C 

300 

956.282 

256.513 

Hillsdale  C 

39 

152-228 

'3r3,0'95 

34,847 

Carnegie  Inst.  .  . 

'  15-75 

250  up 

8,650,000 

603,437 

Hobart  C 

120 

400-450 

750,073 

82,084 

Carson  New  C .  .  . 

45 

100-150 

90,000 

26.460 

Holy  Cross  C.  .  . 

100 

350 

71,045 

Carthage  C   .  .  . 

50 

152-228 

249,135 

21.470 

Hope  C,  Mich.. 

40 

200 

■"'397 ,659 

39,149 

Case  Sc.  Ap.  Sc.. 

175 

350 

2,419,788 

186,117 

Howard  C 

60 

150 

96.000 

(c) 48,000 

Catawba  C    .... 

60 

100 

38,000 

18,000 

Hiram  C 

85 

125-200 

365,000 

(c) 46,841 

Cath.  U  of  Am.. 

125 

300 

Howard  U.,  D.  C 

(«') 

105 

300,000 

203,000 

Cedarville  C.  .  . 

45 

200 

■9b,'ob6 

Huron  C 

50-70 

175-225 

465,000 

52,518 

Central  C   of  la.  . 

60 

200 

89,826 

15,767 

Illinois  C 

70 

200-3gg 

388,137 

49,471 

Central  C,  Mo. . 

40 

160 

225.000 

Cc)45,000 

Hi.  State  Nor.  U. . 

21 

108,226 

152,493 

Central  Wes.  C. 

60 

126 

209,000 

70,000 

Illinois  Wes.  U    . 

75-100 

200-225 

400.000 

(c)  49  841 

ChristlanBro.,Mo 

125 

200 

63,342 

la  State  C,  A.  M. 

W50 

350 

690,000 

1,420,136 

Christian  U..  . 

63 

127-146 

222,'45i 

17„500 

Iowa  Wes.  U 

065 

275  up 

218.000 

32.271 

Clark  C,  Mass. .  . 

75 

200  up 

1,400,000 

88,286 

Jamestown  C .  .  . 

45 

162 

145,000 

44.745 

Clarkson  C.  T... 

100 

450-600 

356,000 

29,000 

Johns  Hopkins  U. 

150-240 

200  up 

7,287,077 

(C)545,149 

Clerason  Ag.  C 

55-65 

133.40 

58,539 

202,371 

John    B.    Stetson 

Coe  C 

80 

300 

800,000 

84,000 

u  a) 

72-60 

165-206 

1,023,000 

98,129 

Colorado  Agr  C 

(OT) 

250 

201,088 

292,771 

Judson  C 

90 

205 

32,700 

68,632 

Colgate  U .     ... 

80 

300 

1,838,600 

147,963 

Juniata  C.    . .    . 

64-80 

165-185 

195,000 

63,524 

Col  City  of  N.  Y 

Free 

None 

** 

695,956 

Kalamazoo  C.     . 

60 

165 

531,145 

40,840 

Col  of  Pacific.  . 

40-70 

200-250 

109,259 

(C)51,517 

Kan.  State  Ag.  C 

18 

250-300 

938,147 

Col.  of  Wooster. 

100 

175-300 

1,173,322 

132,009 

Kenyon  C 

85 

165-215 

541,442 

69,416 

Colorado  C 

75 

190-230 

1,042,592 

(C) 85, 164 

Keuka  C      

75 

153 

523,596 

40,840 

Col.  Sc.  of  Mines 

150 

350 

112.380 

Knox  C 

75 

2.30-280 

500,000 

91,863 

Columbia  U.  (6) . . 

al5O-250 

11,856,177 

2,920,031 

Lafayette  C,  Pa. . 

160-210 

225-500 

642,790 

157,7.53 

•Conn.  Agr.  C. . 

m60 

300 

156,500 

Lake  Erie  C 

150 

225 

219,433 

66,289 

Conn.  C.t  ..   . 

150 

350 

i, 000,000 

Luke  Forest  C 

80 

200-320 

795,713 

91,812 

Cooper  C 

65 

111 

101,000 

22,7'2.5 

Lander  C 

55 

140-150 

7,800 

30,100 

•Cornell  C  ,  Iowa 

75-82 

230-350 

1,033,921 

132,079 

Lawrence  C 

70 

160 

905,831 

153,340 

Cornell  U.,  N.  Y. 

(e€) 

200-500 

14,057,115 

3,139,530 

Leander  Clark  C. 

55 

150-200 

203,500 

26,489 

■Creighton  U.  (i) 

680-150 

200 

2,7.'iO,000 

'    246,500 

Lebanon  Val.,  C 

80 

159-202 

60,000 

66,137 

Dartmouth  C .    .  . 

140 

400 

3,860,000 

501,000 

Lehigh  U 

100-200 

300-400 

1,480,000 

256,734 

Decatur  C.Ind.S.r 

85 

400-500 

208,777 

96,588 

Leland     Stanford, 

Defiance  C 

70 

110 

300,000 

41,258 

Jr,  U 

40-150 

300-400 

24,000.000 

1,235,000 

Delaware  C 

75 

300 

169,000 

(C) 142,345 

Lincoln  C 

45 

225  up 

120,000 

15,000 

Denison  U 

100 

150-210 

900.000 

307,880 

Lincoln  U 

35 

115 

664,566 

47,676 

Depauw  U 

75 

300 

1,058,715 

(C) 127,640 

Lombard  C 

9 

180 

238,000 

51,000 

Des  Moines  C 

70 

200 

200,000 

66,000 

Louisiana  State  U. 

(z) 

130.50 

318,313 

193,097 

r ipliinson  C.  0)  •  • 

300 

(0 

778,868 

53,823 

Macalester  C 

60 

198 

468,739 

55,048 

Doane  C 

60 

153 

283,757 

47,274 

Manhattan  C .  .  .  . 

100-150 

250 

None 

48,687 

Drake  U 

90-120 
None 

200 
120 

800,000 
850,000 

200,000 
60,000 

Marietta  C 

MaryviHe  C 

100 
21 

175-200 
98 

590,743 
498,055 

42,929 

Drew  Th.  Sem.  .  . 

99,020 

Drury  C 

60 

200 

233,789 

(C)  35,809 

Maaa.  Inst  Tech. . 

250 

400-600 

3,236,523 

(c) 721,703 
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Tota.  In- 

Total In- 

Colleges. 

Tui- 

Living 

Produc- 

come, In- 

Colleges. 

Tui- 

Living 

Produc- 

come, In- 

tion 

Ex- 

tive 

cluding 

tion 

Ex- 

tive 

cluding 

Cost 

penses, 

Fundsj 
Amount 

Tuition 

Cost 

penses, 

Funds — 

Tuition 

For  explanation  of 

Per 

Board. 

or  Inci- 

For explanation  of 

Per 

Board, 

Amount 

or  Inci- 

signs, see  Index. 

An- 

Etc. 

of. 

dental 

signs,  see  Index. 

An- 

Etc. 

of 

dental 

num.  ♦ 

Charges . 

num   * 

$280-360 

Charges. 

McCor.  Tlj.  Sem. 

None 

$250 

$1,815,259 

(c) $97, 527 

Stevens  I.  Tech. 

$285 

$1,350,000 

C$136,023 

McKendree  C.    . 

$60 

120 

208,000 

35.000 

St.  Lawrence  U.. 

70 

200  up 

747.940 

144,783 

McMinnviile  C. . . 

65 

200 

60,450 

34,142 

St.  Louis  U    . .  .•: 

75-175 

250  up 

180,000 

Mechanics  Inst. . . 

125 

250-350 

137,500 

114,775 

St.  Olaf  C 

51-65 

119-139 

275.905 

51,532 

Mercer  U 

70 

120-200 

634,594 

27,779 

Susquehanna  U. 

75 

150 

60.000 

32,000 

Meredith  C 

(a)iiO 

155 

114,202 

(C)62,194 

Swarthraore  C. 

190-225 

250-350 

1.612.996 

257,185 

Miami  U 

15-30 

135 

115,972 

329,591 

Syracuse  U . 

75-175 

200-300 

2,052.781 

733.630 

Mich.  Ag.  C.  . 

150 

150 

70,385 

633.58' 

Talladega  C  . . . 

25-30 

100 

212.103 

58.794 

Mich.  C.  of  M'8. 

(.h) 

300-350 

None 

81,898 

Tarklo  C 

a40 

135-180 

159.367 

■n23,867 

Middlebury  C. . . 

100 

200 

561,453 

129,100 

Teachers'  C,  Ind 

115 

200 

88.800 

57.615 

Midland  C 

60 

160 

82,000 

24,000 

Teach.  C,  N.  Y 

222 

406 

686.238 

Mills  C 

125 
50 

400 
126 

350,000 
299,533 

33,956 

Texas  Christ   U  .  . 
Throop  C.  of  Tech 

97 
170-200 

220 
250-300 

sb.'o'oo 

550,000 

C85.000 

Millsaps  C 

1    65.932 

Milton  U  

45-60 

175-250 

138,016 

14.408 

Transylvania  C 

65 

150 

319,612 

48.589 

Miss.  Ag.  &M.C. 

TO92 

100 

239,787 

544,033 

Trinity  C  . .  .    . 

100 

200-340 

1,226,801 

153.890 

Missouri  Wesl  C. . 

69 

171  up 

143,000 

tt 10,800 

Trinity  C,  N.  C, 

90 

200 

1,593,750 

109.357 

Monmouth  C.  .  . 

60 

165 

283,554 

99,248 

Trinity  U  ,  Texas 

86 

180 

104,000 

C29.788 

Moore's  Hill  C. 

60 

14C 

75.000 

20,000 

Tufts  C. 

100-175 

250-400 

2,200.000 

C265.380 

Mornlngside  C.  . 

100 

180 

450,000 

(c) 60,000 

Tulane  U . . . 

125-190 

135-200 

4,318,162 

387.931 

Mt  Holyoke  C. 

150 

275 

1.450,163 

372.939 

Tusculum  C. 

23-28 

107 

177,851 

63,361 

Mt.  Union  C. . 

75 

200 

300,000 

52.800 

Tuskegee  Inst.  . 

4.50 

102.50 

1,929,026 

295,375 

Muhlenberg  C     . . 

125 

200 

295,307 

95.614 

Union  C,  N.  Y. 

100-20(1 

250  up 

983,173 

Cl41,C26 

Municipal  U 

125 

300-500 

90,000 

65.000 

U.  of  Alabama 

15-25 

140-180 

565.000 

200,000 

Muskingum  C. . . 

50-6.") 

125-150 

121,000 

43.000 

U.  of  Arkansas. 

24 

150-250 

130.000 

215.160 

Nebraska  Wes  U 

60 

152-190 

312.593 

62.722 

U.  of  California 

77»  20-150 

250-300 

5.,591.839 

2.784.024 

N.  Ham.  C.  &  M 

75 

220 

885,000 

274,000 

U.  of  Chicago .  . 

130-200 

250-650 

20,372,039 

2.132.012 

New  Rochelle  C. 

170 

250 

15,250 

70,585 

U.  of  Cincinnati 

50-150 

160  up 

822.307 

368.133 

Newton  Th.  Inst. 

None 

186 

800.000 

45,000 

U.  of  Colorado. 

35-125 

350 

75,000 

326.000 

New  York  U 

125-225 

250-390 

1,393,805 

585,355 

U.  of  Denver. . 

80-150 

300  up 

250,355 

140,000 

N.  C.  Ag.  &M.  C. 

60 

250 

273,287 

U.  of  Idano. 

None 

230-350 

666.346 

264,803 

Northwestern  C 

65 

200 

60,006 

51,512 

U.  of  Illinois 

24 

375-500 

649.012 

2,844,541 

Northw'nU.,  Ul. 

lino 

II280 

3,937,020 

953,370 

U.  of  Kansas  . . 

190-350 

150.000 

616,700 

Norwich  U 

175-185 

133  up 

38,000 

tt55.000 

U.  of  Maine. . 

"  'm-m 

170 

215,000 

300.000 

Oberlln  C 

100 

160-250 

2,414,568 

486.986 

U.  of  Maryland 

75-170 

175  up 

150.000 

250,000 

Occidental  C 

115 

260-300 

310,000 

50.000 

U.  of  Michigan 

;60 

162-320 

963.193 

2.535,260 

Onlo  Nor  U .  . . 

50-60 

140-225 

42,000 

103,016 

U.  of  Mlnnesota(;) 

50-200 

250-500 

1,605,356 

3.033,891 

Chlo  State  U 

88 

300 

997,005 

1.466.120 

U   of  Mississippi 
U.  of  Missouri     . 

nn 

120 

700.000 

170,384 

Ohio  U.  Athens. 

0 

22C 

160,000 

501.106 

None 

390 

1,311.364 

Ohio  Wes.  U 

100 

200 

1,038,000 

145.300 

U.  of  Montana    . 

30 

250  up 

.    •    • 

172.573 

Okla.  A.  &M.  C. 

None 

150-250 

516.327 

U.  of  Nebraska. 

u 

250-400 

787,255 

1,309.752 

Olivet  C 

75  50 

171 

105,802 

66.703 

U.  of  Nevada.  .  . 

None 

171 

320,500 

195.600 

Oregon  St.  Ag.  C 

54 

180 

595,508 

U.  of  N.  Carolina 

80 

250 

190.000 

Ottawa  U 

54 

162 

252,000 

44,422 

U.  ofN.DakotaC?) 

Free 

183 

'  V,70'5.7'00 

229,692 

Otterbein  U 

90 

162 

225,000 

C59,196 

U.  of  Oklahoma 

m 

172-244 

245,187 

Pacific  UO  Ore.  . 

75 

200 

238,972 

27,223 

U.  of  Oregon 

None 

200 

55.000 

201,998 

Parsons  C 

87 

158 

236.676 

62,416 

U.  of  Penna. . . . 

150-200 

220-350 

7,639.505 

2,903.162 

Pennsylvania  C.  . 

110 

200 

400,000 

55,000 

U   of  Pittsburgh.. 

100-250 

250  up 

554.192 

447.510 

Penna.  State  C. . 

None 

300 

598,913 

947,309 

U.  of  Rochester. 

135 

225 

1,650.547 

139.809 

Philander  Smith  C. 

30 

80 

None 

16,000 

U.  of  S  Carolina 

58 

150 

128.476 

170.855 

Polytechnic  In.st 

200 

400,000 

185,000 

U.  of  S.  Dakota   . 

25 

171 

200,736 

Pomona  C 

90 

2'o6-235 

673.198 

226.266 

U.  of  the  South. 

,     45 

140-235 

'393,7'51 

123,878 

Princeton  Th   S 

¥)P°e 

150 

3.257.743 

144.052 

U.  of  Tennessee  . 

80 

in  up 

427.000 

293.547 

Princeton  U . .   . 

^175 

220  up 

5,562.750 

839.310 

U   of  Texas   . . . 

None 

250  up 

2.025,000 

828,272 

Proseminar  C .  . 

60 

100 

21,154 

fH3.657 

U.  of  Utah 

15 

160-300 

500,000 

257,126 

Purdue  U 

36-60 

400-000 

340,000 

929.983 

U.  of  Vermont 

11 

176-500 

934,264 

230.388 

RadcliffeC 

200 

324 

1,025,000 

223.033 

U.  of  Virginia .  .  . 

175 

200-400 

2,288,745 

C344.315 

Ran  -Macon  C .  . 

100 

175 

390,320 

48.519 

U.  of  Washington 

45 

300 

3,000.000 

564.801 

Ran.-MaconJ 

100 

260 

382,000 

185,000 

U.  of  Wisconsin 

mUQ 

325-375 

782.662 

2.758,118 

Redfleld  C 

50-60 

160-120 

80,000 

8.200 

U   of  Wyoming 

None 

350 

70,000 

232.191 

Rensselaer  P.  I.  . 

230 

220-370 

1,425.758 

227.801 

U   S.  Mil.  Acad  . 

t 

t 

t 

Rice  Institute. . 

None 

200  up 

10,000.000 

500,000 

U.  S.  Naval  Acad 

t 

X 

'  498.650 

Richmond  C  .  .  . 

125 

175 

1,020,797 

85,163 

Upper  Iowa  U.  U) 

70-75 

150  up 

'215,'o'o6 

25,199 

Rio  Grande  C 

28 

150 

80.000 

12,200 

Ursinus  C . 

125 

180-200 

236,100 

59.242 

Ripon  C  

80 

126-176 

252,000 

46,000 

UtahAg.  C.      . 

12-15 

162 

219.932 

239.652 

Roanoke  C 

80 

175 

143,500 

43,265 

Vanderbilt  U  . .    . 

105 

225 

2,421,000 

268.000 

Rockford  C 

lOO 

300-340 

208,976 

C94,254 

Vassar  C 

159 

350 

1,641,125 

349.153 

Rollins  C 

50-70 

190-214 

241,297 

30,961 

Va.  Military  I..    . 

125 

160 

21,000 

336.385 

Rose  Poly.  Inst.. . 

125 

750,000 

47,000 

Va  Pole.  Inst     . 

206 

150 

150,000 

Rutgers  C 

160 

250 

741,000 

255,000 

Va.  Union  U   

21 

100 

'"iob,'o'o6 

35.000 

Shorter  C 

80 

225 

50,000 

81,000 

Wake  Forest  C.    . 

79 

140-225 

697,064 

tt25,800 

Shurtleff  C 

80 

180 

175,908 

16,068 

Washburn  C . 

100 

180 

356,974 

78.753 

Simmons  C 

140-150 

260-300 

2.257.203 

208,759 

Wash.  C  ,  Md. .    . 

60 

171 

None 

62.795 

Simmons  C,  Tex. 

92 

160 

50.000 

45,000 

Wash   A  Jeff   C 

120 

207 

900.946 

68.941 

Simpson  C 

85 

175 

261.340 

46,868 

Wash.  &  Lee  U 

115-150 

150-250 

950,000 

C 104 .759 

Smith  C 

150 

300 

2,182.295 

C442,394 

Washington  U     . 

85-175 

350 

9,123,584 

716.471 

S.Dak.St.C.A.M 

12 

250 

317.296 

187,353 

Waynesburg  C .  . 

75 

200 

86.000 

10.000 

Southern  Bap.  S 

P 

115 

1,150,000 

C56,000 

Wellesley  C 

175 

325 

3.050.486 

C687,697 

Southern  U 

80 

135-153 

65.000 

17,631 

W  ells  C 

150 

350 

404.400 

180.046 

S.  W   C,  Kan... 

70 

150 

130.000 

43,000 

Wesley  an  C  t.  .  .  • 

70 

200 

125.000 

85.265 

S.  W.  Prea.  U... 

90 

114 

256,000 

25,000 

Wesleyan  U.   . 

140 

200-360 

2,414.768 

185.639 

S.  W   U.,  Tex..    . 

230 

120.219 

Western  C.t 

125 

225 

303,616 

112,384 

State  C.  Wash... 

■  Y 

300 

■52,000 

549.073 

Western  R.  U.  .  .  . 

Sl25 

300 

3,526,608 

392.169 

State  U.  of  Iowa. . 

20-50 

494.338 

986.513 

Western  Th.  Sem. 

None 

200 

836,832 

C57.330 

State  U.  of  Ky.    . 

m25 

"/256 

205.000 

400.000 

WestminsterC,  Pa 

90 

250 

500,000 

110,000 

StateU.  N.  Dak.. 

eiiDone 

210.25 

1,705,760 

218,895 

West  Virginia  U. . 

m50 

150-275 

115,104 

410.464 

Universities  and  Colleges  of  the  United  States.— conumied. 
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Produc- 
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Tui- 
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Ex- 
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Ex- 
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cluding 
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penses. 
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Tuition 

For  explanation  of 

Per 

Board, 
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or  Inci- 

For explanation  of 

Per 

Board, 

Amount 

or  Inci- 

signs, see  index. 

An- 
num. * 

Etc. 

of. 

dental 
Charges 

signs,  see  Index. 

An- 
nxim.  * 

Etc. 

of. 

dental 
Charges . 

W.VlrginiaWes.C 

$75 

$200 

$99,207 

$45,118 

Williams  C 

$150 

$350-530 

$1,947,522 

$225,575 

Wheaton  C,  111... 

40 

150-190 

211,974 

46,954 

Wittenberg  C 

100 

200 

515,000 

c52,000 

Wlieaton  C,  Mass 

150 

300 

1,000,000 

119,694 

Wofford  C 

80 

136 

192,521 

48,676 

Whitman  C 

105 

230 

722,798 

74,683 

Worcester  P.  I.  .  . 

190 

270 

837,819 

153,761 

Whittler  C 

70 

175 

150,000 

19,710 

YaleU 

125-180 

16,152,835 

1,777,134 

Wm.  &  Mary  C.  . 

55 

135 

151,327 

53.550 

Yanlcton  C 

50 

125 

190,000 

40,178 

Wm.  &VashtiC.. 

60 

2-10 

115,000 

19,500 

York  C 

60 

144 

25,000 

27,000 

Wm.  Woods  C 

65 

265 

50,000 

PRINCIPAL    UNIVERSITIES    AND    COLLEGES    OF    CANADA. 


O 


1881 
1838 
1814 
1894 
1789 
1844 
1907 
1906 
1821 
1887 
1873 
1863 
1874 
1867 
1855 
1847 
1888 
1899 
1851 
1845 
1915 
1912 
1852 
1877 
1800 
1907 
1855 
1827 
1841 
1873 
1877 


Colleges. 

Forexpl.ination  of  signs,  sea 

index. 


Alma  Colleget 

Acadia  Unlversltyt 

Dalhouslet 

Havergal  Ladles  College.. 

Kings  Unlversltyt 

Knox  Theo.  College 

Macdonald  Colleget 

McGIll  Univ.  Col.t 

McGIll  Unlverslty(*t) 

McMaster  Unlversltyt.. . . 
Montreal  Diocesan  Theo. . 
Mt.  Allison  Unlversltyt.. . 

Ontario  Ladles'  Col 

Presbyterian  College 

Provincial  Nor.  Col.t 

Queen's  Unlversltyt 

Ridley  College 

St.  Andrew's  College 

Trinity  Colleget 

Univ.  of  Bishop's  Col.t 

Univ.  of  British  Columbiat 
Univ.  of  Calgaryt.. . 
Unlverslte  Laval  U. . . 
Univ.  of  Manltobat.  . 
Univ.  of  New  Brunswickt . 
Univ.  of  Saskatchewant. . 
U.  of  St.  Fran.  Xav.  Col.t 

Univ.  of  Torontot 

Victoria  Col.  &  Unlv.t.  . . 

Wesleyan  Theo.  Col 

Wyclltfe  College 


Locfttion. 


St.  Thomas,  Ont. . 
Wolfvllle,  N.  8. .. 

Halifax,  N.  S 

Toronto,  Ont 

Windsor,  N.  S 

Toronto,  Ont 

A.  de  Bellevue,  Q. 
Vancouver,  B.  C. . 
Montreal,  Can .  .  . 
Toronto,  Ont.  .  .  . 
Montreal,  Can .  .  . 
Sackvllle,  N.  B. . . 

Whitby,  Ont 

Montreal,  Can . . . 

Truro,  N.  S 

Kingston,  Ont.. .  . 
St.  Cath'n's,  Ont.. 

"Toronto,  Ont 

Toronto,  Ont 

Lennoxvllle,  Que 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Calgary,  Alb. . . , 

Quebec , 

Winnipeg,  Man.. 
Frederlcton.N.  B. 
Saskatoon,  Sask. 
Antlgonlsh,  N.  S. 
Toronto,  Ont. . . 

Toronto,  Ont 

Montreal,  Can. . 
Toronto,  Ont..  . . 


Control. 


Methodist 

Baptist.-.  . 

Non-Sect. 

Prot.  Epls 

Prot.EpIs 

Presbyt'n. 

Non-Sect. 

Non-Sect. 

Indepen. . 

Baptist. .  . 

Prot.  Epls 

Methodist 

Methodist 

Presbyt'n. 

State..  . . 

Non-Sect 

Anglican 


Robt.  I.  Warner,  D.  D.. .  . 
Geo.  Barton  Cutten,  D.  D, 
A.  Stanley  MacKenzle,Ph.D. 
N.  W.  Hoyles,  K.  C,  LL.  D 


Prot.  Epls 
Anglican 

None 

Non-Sect. 
Non-Sect. 

State 

State 

State .... 
Catholic... 
State . . 
Methodist 
Methodist 


President  or  Chairman  of  Faculty 


Rev.  Alfred  Candler,  D.  T> 

F.  C.  Harrison,  D.  Sc 

Geo.  E.  Robinson  (Act.).  . 
Sir  Wm.  Peterson,  M.  A . . . . 
A.  L.  McCrlmman,  M.  A .  .  . 

E.  I.  Rexford,  M.  A 

Byron  C.  Borden,  D.  D 

Rev.  J.  J.  Hare,  M.  A 

John  Scrlnger,  D.  D 

David  Soloam,  LL.  D 

Very  Rev.  D.  M.  Gordon. . . 

Rev.  J.  O.  MlUer,  M.  A 

Rev.  D.  B.  Macdonald,  M.A 

Rev.  T.  C.  S.  Macklem 

Rev.R.A.Parrock.M  A  .LL.D 

F.  F.  Wesbrook,  M.  A.  .  . 
F.  H.  Dougall  (Act.).  .. 
Mgr.  Amedee  Gosselin,  M.  A 
James  A.  MacLean,  Ph.D 
Cecil  C.  Jones  (Chan.)..  . . 
Walter  C.  Murray,  M.  A.. . . 

H.  P.  MacPherson 

Robert  A.  Falconer,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  R.  P.  Bowles,  M.  A.. 
Rev.  J.  Smyth,  B.  A.. .... 

N.  W.  Hoyles,  LL.  D 


u  « 

M    O 

Stu- 

dents* 

a  ♦* 

20 

150 

27 

231 

HO 

398 

39 

297 

9 

55 

9 

140 

60 

407 

24 

340 

280 

1,620 

30 

'  300 

5 

3C 

21 

250 

22 

185 

21 

SO 

20 

425 

125 

1,610 

16 

160 

18 

260 

24 

180 

9 

58 

32 

377 

11 

268 

70 

474 

43 

881 

15 

150 

53 

445 

22 

186 

401 

4,428 

28 

610 

4 

100 
102 

8 

Vol. 
umes  In 
Library. 

2,000 
25,000 
28,000 

2,000 


22,000 

9,000 

1,600 

150,000 

20,000 
7,000 

12,000 
7,000 

20,000 
4,000 

67,000 


15,000 
11.000 
30,000 

160,660 
12,790 
40,000 
12,000 
22,000 

141.936 

25,008 

5,000 


SOME    FOREICN    COLLEGES. 


1903 
1286 
1348 
1530 
1845 
1832 

1440 
1737 


Imp.C'ol.Ag.&  Dendrology 
Cambridge  University. . .  . 
Charles-Ferdinand's  U.t 
College  of  Francef. .   .    . 

Cork  Unlversitj't 

Durham  U.t 


1901 

1897 

1668 

1810 

1903 

1472 

1906 

1249 

1818 

1811 

1905 

1875 

1875 

1583 

1806 

1450 

1737 

1386 

1904 

1409 

1911 

1527 

1411 

1477 

1582 

1880' 


Eton  College 

Geo.  August  University.  . 

Imp.  Univ.  of  Tokio 

Japan  Women's  Unlv .... 
Kioto  Imp.  University.  .  . 
Kungliga  U.  of  Lundt. . . . 
K.  Frederick  Wilhelmt. . . 
Liverpool  University. .  .  . 
Ludwig-Maximlllan's  U.t. 
Nat'l  Inst,  of  Panama.. . . 

Oxford  University 

Rheiniochle  Fried.  Wil. U.t 
Royal  Frederick's  U.t. . 
Sheffield  University. .  .  . 
Tohoku  I.  U.  Col.  Ag. 
Tokio  Commercial  College 
Univ.  of  Edinburgh. . . 

Univ.  of  France 

Univ.  of  Glasgowt   

Univ.  of  Gocttingen 

Univ.  of  Heidelberg.   . . 

Univ.  of  Leedst 

Univ.  of  Leipzlgt 

Univ.  of  Lisbon 

Univ.  of  Marburgt 

Univ.  of  St.  Andrewst. 

Univ.  of  Tublngent .... 

Univ.  of  Wurzburgt    . . 

Victoria  Unlversltyt. . . 
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Morloka.  Japan 
Cambridge,  Eng.. 

Prague 

Paris,  France. .  . . 
Cork,  Ireland .... 
Durham  and  New- 
castle, Eng 

Windsor,  Eng.  .  . 
Goettlngen,  Ger. . 
Tokio,  Japan.  . .  . 
Tokio,  Japan.  .  .  . 

Kioto,  Japan 

Lund.  Sweden.. . . 

Berlin,  Ger 

Liverpool,  Eng. . . 

Mimlch,  Ger 

Panama 

Oxford,  Eng 

Bonn,  Ger. .    .    . 
fflhristlania,  Nor. . 

Sheffleid,  Eng 

Sapporo,  Japan... 
Tokio,  Japan .... 
Edinburgh,  Scot. 
Paris,  France.  .  . 
Glasgow,  Scot.  . . 
Goettlngen,  Ger. 

Germany , 

Leeds,  Eng 

Leipzig,  Ger.  .  .  , 
Lisbon,  Portugal. 

Prussia 

St.  Andrews,  Scot. 

Germany 

Wurzburg,  Ger. . 
Manchester,  Eng 
Wlen,  Germany. . 


Xm.  Govt. 

§ 
State. . .  . 
State. .  .  . 
Non-Sect 

Non-Sect. 

% 
Non-Sect. 


Yoshinaga  Sato 

Lord  Raleigh,  O.M.(Chan.) 

Dr.  Ralph  Dvorak 

Maurice  Croiset 

Sir  Bertram  C.  A.  Wlndle.. 

Henry  Geo.  Percy,  K.  G... 
Rev.  Ed.  Warre  (Provost) . 
Dr.  Kaufmann 


Private. 
Govt  . . 

State.  .  . 
State. . . 


Jlnzo  Naruse 

Kenjiro  Yamakawa,  B.  Ph. 
Axel  Kock,  Ph.  D.,  Rector. 
Dr.  Planck 


State.  . . 
State.  .  , 

§ 

State. .  - 
State. . , 


Im.  Govt. 
State. . 


Non-Sect 
State ... 
State. .  . 
Non-Sect 
State ... 
State.  .  . 
State .  .  . 
State.  .  . 
State.  .. 
State.  .  . 
Non-Sect. 
State.  . 


26 

81 

218 

56 

128 

ito 


Dr.  F.  R.  von  MUIler 

Edwin  G.  Dexter,  Rector. 
Earl  Curzon  (Chan.).... 
Ernest  Landsberg 


Shosuke  Sato,  Ph.  D. 
Zensaku  Sano 


Sir  D'ld  MacAlister,  Ph.  D. 

Dr.  C.  Range 

Dr.  Bauer 

Duke  or  Devonshire  (Ch'n) 

Dr.  Otto  Mayer 

Joao  Almeida 

Dr.  W.  Troeltsch 

James  Donaldson,  M.  A. . . 

Dr.  John  Bellng 

Dr.  Wllhelm  Wlen 

Sh-H.  A.  Miers,Vice-Chan. 
Adolf  Menzel 


47 
181 
124 
5'20 
225 
437 

31 
112 
200 
160 
171 
134 

75 


175 


196 
179 
260 
176 
122 
67 
132 
103 

6I4I 


255 
1.658 
2,365 
2,000 

430 

1,040 
1,000 
2,900 
5,411 

420 
1,543 
1,200 
9,000 

800 
7,225 

617 
3,838 
4,500 
1,500 
1,700 

898 
1,310 
3,366 


16,600 
400,000 
482,000 

52.666 

37,000 

666,666 


2,470 
3,000 
2,300 
1,283 
6,000 

953 
2,347 

498 
2,048 
1,528 
1,415 
6,613 


15,300 
320,000 
200,000 


722,278 
5,000 
500,000 
350,000 
500.000 

39,683 
47,539 


100.000 
600,000 


60,000 
570,000 


250,000 
150,000 


500,000 
143.723 
909,099 


tCo-education  ot  the  seses.  iCburcb  of  England,  but  all  denomlnatloos  received. 
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REFERENCE    MARKS    USED    IN    PRECEDING    COLLEGE    TABLES. 

TABLE    ONE. 


♦  All  departments,  t  Co-education  of  the  sexes. 
X  Education  of  women  only,  i  For  the  education  of 
colored  students.  **  School  of  Liberal  Arts. 
Xt  Medical  Department  at  Mobile,  Ala.  tt  At 
Athens,  Tenn..  also. 

(a)  Co-education  excepting  In  Art  Department. 

(6)  Co-education  In  Nlediclne  and  Law. 

(c)  No  restriction  as  to  race. 

(cO  Number  of  Instructors  and  students  given  does 
not  Include  the  Horace  Mann  or  Speyer  Schools. 

(e)  Branches  at  Tufta  College  and  Boston. 

(/)  Confined  strictly  to  post-graduate  work.  The 
National  university  oi  tne  church. 

(0)  Academic  and  Technical  Departments  at 
FayettevlUe;  Law  and  Medical  Departments  at 
Little  Rock:  Normal  School  (for  negroes).  Pine 
BluH,  Ark. 

Qi)  And  at  Chicago. 

(i)  Co-ediicatlon  in  Graduate,  Teachers',  and 
Medicine  Departments.  , 

(})  For  Indians  and  colored  youths,  botn  sexes. 
(A;)  Not  co-educational  except  in  Art  Department. 

(1)  Radcliffe  College  is  the  women's  college  afBIi- 
ated  with  Harvard  University.  The  number  of  in- 
structors and  students  shown  at  RadcllHe  College 
are  not  included  In  the  Harvard  totals. 

(m)  Formerly  St.  Ignatius's  College,  co-educational 
In  Graduate  Departments. 

(o)  Comprises  Adelbert  College  for  men.  College 
for  women  and  professional  departments. 

(p)  Co-education  In  Professional  Departments. 

(a)  Co-education  In  Teachers'  Courses  and  Sum- 
mer Sessions. 

(r)  Schools  Pharmacy  and  Medicine  at  Chicago. 


(s)  Medical  Department  at  Galveston. 

(0  Excluding  Radcliffe  and  including  the  Summer 
School. 

(u)  School  of  Mines  at  Rolla,  Mo.,  wnlch  Is  In- 
cluded In  figures. 

(V)  Also  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

(w)  Co-education  in  Law,  Pedagogy.  Graduate. 
Summer,  ari  Commerce.  The  Undergraduate 
Schools  are  at  University  Heights,  Bronx  Borough, 
New  York  City;  Law,  Pedagogy,  Graduate,  and  Com- 
merce, Accounts  and  Finance  at  Washington  Square; 
Medicine  at  East  Twenty-sixth  Street  and  First 
Avenue. 

(I)  College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  St  Paul,  Minn.; 
College  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Minneapolis. 

(y\  Report  at  close  of  1914. 

(z)  Women  admitted  except  in  Engineering  and 
Academic  Departments. 

(bb)  Co-education  in  Graduate  School  for  Ph.  D. 
Art  and  Music. 

(e«)  Co-educatlonal  in  Professional  Schools. 

(//)  Co-education  In  Post-Graduate  Courses. 

(ft/!)  Also  have  Jackson  (iollegd  for  women. 

(ii)  Women  admitted  as  day  students. 

(if)  Extension  courses  for  both  sexes. 

(it*)  Co-educatlonal  in  Faculty  of  Art. 

(mm)  Co-educational  except  in  Medical  Dept. 

(ss)  Professional  Departments  are  in  Albany,  N.  Y, 

m  For  1914-1915. 

(uu)  C:k)-ordlnate  college  for  women. 

(TO)  Also  Annapolis.  Md. 

hvw)  Exclusive  of  (Columbia's  library. 

(II)  And  United  Brethren. 

(VV)  School  of  Medicine  at  Portland. 

(2Z)  Belongs  to  James  Mlllikin  University. 


TABLE   THREE. 


*  Tuition  cost  generally  Includes  books. 

t  At  U.  S.  Military  Academy  tuition  is  free.  Cadets 
are  paid  $709.50  per  year  each  by  the  Government, 
out  of  which  they  pay  their  own  expenses  for  board, 
clothing,  etc.;  living  expenses  average  about  $237 
per  annum. 

X  Education  of  women  only 

**  Maintained  by  the  city;  students  must  be  resi- 
dents of  New  York  City. 

tt  Income  from  tuition,  board  or  incidental  charges 

tX  At.  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  tuition  is  free.  Mid- 
shipmen are  paid  $600  per  year  each  by  the  Govern- 
ment, out  of  which  they  pay  their  own  expenses  for 
board,  clothing,  etc  ;  living  expenses  average  about 
$24  per  month.  Each  candidate  must  deposit  S280 
before  admission. 

(a)  Not  Including  books. 

(6)  In  making  up  the  figures  for  Columbia  University, 
Barnard  College,  Teacher.t'  College,  and  the  New 
York  College  of  Pharmacy  are  included,  because  these 
institutions,  although  Independent  corporations 
financially,  are  Integral  parts  of  the  educational 
system  of  Columbia  University. 

(c)  Exclusive  of  benefactions. 

(a)  Varies. 

(A)  Residents,  $25;  non-residents,  $150 


I 


i)  Living  expenses  Included  In  tuition  charges. 
Report  at  close  of  1914. 

(Ife)  Medical  and  dental,  $200. 

(m)  Free  to  State  residents. 

(0)  Registration  fee  $30. 

(p)  Free;  books  $25 

(q)  SlOO  provided  by  scholarship. 

(r)  Of  James  Mlllikin  University. 

(s)  Medical,  dental,  $150;  library.  $100. 

(u)  None,  except  law,  $40;  medicine,  $25;  pharmacy, 
S35;  fire  arts,  $4  per  course. 

(p)  Clinical  department  of  School  of  Medicine.  $125. 

(w)  Academic,  $40;  professional,  SlOO. 

(z)  Free  to  citizens  of  United  States;  others,  SlOO; 
books,  $15. 

(C€)  Free  to  $150. 

(«n)  Free  to  Mlaslsslpplans  except  In  law,  medicine, 
and  pharmacy.  In  which  It  Is  $45;  books,  S10-$50. 

(uu)  Medicine,  $225. 

(to)  No  tuition  charge;  books,  fees,  etc.,  $75. 

iww)  Except  law  school 

(21)  College  of  Liberal  Arts  only;  medical,  $175; 
law,  S160;  engineering,  $120;  pharmacy,  $110; 
dentistry,  §185;  oratory,  $180. 

(VV)  Resident  students,  $40. 

(2Z)  Law,  $50. 


ACADEMIC    DRESS. 


Academic  dress,  the  acknowledged  badge  of  the  scholar,  is  now  worn  by  the  majority  of  universities 
and  colleges  in  this  country.  Mr.  G.  C.  Leonard,  Director  of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Academic 
Costume  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  adapted  the  gowns,  hoods,  and  caps  now  usgd  in  America  from  the  English 
styles,  to  a  system  formulated  by  an  Intercollegiate  Commission,  whereby  the  exact  degree  of  each  wearer 
may  be  determined  This  code  has  been  officially  recognized  by  over  six  hundred  institutions  and  the 
bureau  is  now  chartered  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

There  are  three  distinct  types  of  gowns  and  hoods — the  bachelor's,  the  mast-er  s,  and  the  doctor's.  The 
bachelor's  gown  Is  most  commonly  worn  and  has  long  pointed  sleeves;  the  master's  gown  has  long  closed 
sleeves  with  a  slit  through  which  the  forearm  protrudes;  the  doctor's  gown  has  velvet  bars  on  round  open 
sleeves  and  velvet  facings  down  the  front.  Caps  worn  with  such  gowns  are  the  regulation  mortar  boards 
with  black  silk  tassels.     Doctors  may  wear  goW  tassels  on  caps. 

The  hoods  are  separate  from  the  gowns,  hanging  down  the  back  from  colored  velvet  bands  across  the 
throat.  They  Indicate  the  degrees  by  the  size  of  the  hoods  and  their  velvet  trimmings  and  show  the  in- 
stitutions granting  the  degrees  by  the  college  colors  In  distinctive  arrangements  in  the  exposed  linings  of  the 
hoods.  The  velvet  trimmings  are  two  inches  wide  on  the  bachelor  hoods,  three  inches  wide  on  ma.sters* 
hoods,  four  and  a  half  Inches  on  doctors'  hoods.  The  doctors'  hoods  are  also  widened  by  panels  edged 
with  cording  of  the  college  colors.     The  colored  velvet  trimmings  Indicate  degrees  as  follows: 

White,  Arte  and  Letters;  scarlet.  Theology;  purple.  Laws:  gold-yellow.  Science;  brown.  Fine  Arts; 
pink.  Music;  orange,  Engineering;  olive.  Pharmacy:  maize.  Agriculture;  lilac.  Dentistry;  gray.  Veterinary 
Science;  russet.  Forestry:  lemon.  Library  Science:  light  blue.  Pedagogy;  silver-gray.  Oratory:  drab.  Com- 
merce and  Accountancy;  sage-green.  Physical  Education;  crimson,  Humanlcs;  copper.  Economics. 
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Adelphl  Col.,  brown-gold. 
Adrian,  yellow-black. 
Agrl  &  Mech.  Ck)l.  Tex.,  red-white. 
Alabama  Poly.  Inst.,  orange-blue. 
Albion  Col.,  pink-green. 
Alcorn  A.  M.  Col.,  purple-gold. 
Alfred  Univ.,  purple-old  gold. 
Allegheny  Ool.,  navy-blue  gold. 
Amherst  Col.,  purple-white. 
Annapolis  &  Bait  U.,  maroon-black 
Athletic,  red-black.  *' 

Atlanta  Univ.,  gray-crimson. 
Augustana  Col.,  gold-blue. 
Baker  Univ.,  orange. 
Baldwin-Wallace  Col.,  brown-gold. 
Barnard  Col.,  light  blue-white. 
Bates  Col.,  garnet 
Baylor  Univ.,  green-gold. 
Beloit  Col.,  gold. 
Benedict  Col.,  purple-gold. 
Berea  Col.,  cream-blue. 
Bethany  Col.  (W.  Va  ),  white-green. 
Bethany  (Kansas),  yellow-blue. 
Boston  Univ  ,  crimson-white. 
Bowdoin  Col.,  white 
Brown  Univ.,  brown-white. 
Bryn  Mawr  Col  ,  yellow-white. 
Bucknell  Univ.,  orange-blue. 
Butler  Col.,  yale  blue-white 
Brlgham  Young  Col.,  crimson-gold 
Carlisle  Indian  Sch'l,  red-old  gold. 
Campion  Col  .  crimson-black. 
Carnegie  Inst.,  tartan  plaid. 
Carroll  Col.,  orange-white 
Carthage  Col.,  crimson. 
Case  Sch  Science,  seal  brown-white. 
Cathedral  Col.,  maroon-wblte. 
Cath.  Univ   of  America,  red-black. 
Central  Col.  (Iowa),  red-white. 
Christian  Bros.  Col.,  purple-gold. 
Clark  Col.,  scarlet-white. 
Clemson  Agrl.  Col.,  purple-orange. 
Coe  Col.,  crimson-gold. 
Col   City  of  New  York,  lavender. 
Col.  of  the  Pacitlc,  orange-black. 
Col.  of  Wooster,  black-gold. 
Colorado  Agrl   Col.,  green-gold. 
Colorado  Col.,  black-gold 
Columbia  Univ.,  sky  blue-white. 
Connecticut  Agri.  Col.,  blue-white. 
Conn.  Col. Women,  dark  blue-white. 
Cornell  Col.,  purple-white. 
Cornell  Univ.,  camel ian-white 
Creighton  Univ.,  blue-white. 
Dakota  Wesley  Univ.,  blue-white. 
Dartmouth  Col.,  green. 
Decatur  Col.,  blue-white. 
Denison  Univ  ,  Denison  red. 
De  Paul  Univ  ,  red-blue. 
Depauw  Univ.,  old  gold-black. 
Dea  Moinm  Col.,  orange-black. 
Dickinson  Col.,  red-white. 
Drake  Univ.,  blue-white. 
Drury  Col.,  scarlet-gray. 
Earlham  Col.,  yellow-cream 
Elon  Col.,  maroon-old  gold. 
Eureka  Col.,  maroon-gold. 
Fargo  Col  ,  blue-gold 
Florida  St.  C,  garnet-gold. 
Fordham  Univ.,  maroon. 
Franklin  &  Marshall  C,  blue-white. 
Furman  Univ.,  purple-white. 
George  Washington  Univ.  buff-blue. 
Georgetown  U.  (D.  C),  blue-gray. 
Georgia  Sch.  Tech  .  old  gold-white. 
■  Goucher  Col.,  blue-gold 
Grand  Island  Col.,  orange-blue 
Grlnnell  Col.,  scarlet-black. 
Grove  City  Col.,  crimson. 
Gustavus,  Adolph  Col.,  ebony-gold 
Hamilton  Col.,  blue-buff. 
Haraline,  red-gray 
Hampton  N.  Agrl.,  navy  blue-white. 
Harvard  Univ.,  crimson. 
Heidelberg  Univ.,  biack-orange-red 
Hillsdale  Col.,  ultra-marine  (blue.) 
Hobart  Col.,  orange-royal  purple. 
Holy  Cross  Ool.,  purple 
Hope  Col.,  orange-navy  blue. 
Hunter  Col.,  lavender-white. 
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Huron  Col.,  purple-gold. 
Illinois  Col.,  Yale  blue-white 
Illinois  State  Nor  Univ.,  red-white, 
Illinois  Wesley  U., olive  green-white. 
Indiana  Univ.,  crimson-cream. 
Iowa  State  Col.,  cardinal-gold. 
Iowa  Wesley.  Univ.,  white-purple. 
Johns  Hopkins  U.,  black-old  gold 
Juniata  Col.,  blue-gnld. 
Kansas  City  Univ..  purple-gold 
Kansas  Wesley.  U..  purple-old  gold, 
Knox  Col  ,  purple-gold. 
KnoxviUe  Col  ,  old  gold-maroon. 
Lafayette  Col.  (Pa),  maroon-white. 
Lander  Col.,  dark  blue-old  gold 
Lawrence  Col.,  Yale  bhie-wblte 
Lehigh  Univ.,  brown-white. 
Leiand  Stanford,  Jr.,  U.,  cardinal 
Lincoln  Mem'l  Univ  ,  blue-gray 
Louisiana  State,  old  gold-purple 
Loyola  U.  (La),  maroon-old  gold. 
Loyola  Univ.,  gold-blue. 
Macalester  C,  orange-peacock  blue 
Manhattan  Col.,  green-white. 
Marquette  Univ  ,  blue-gold. 
Maryland  Agrl    Col  ,  black-orange 
Maryvllle  Col.,  orange-garnet. 
Mass  Agrl   Col.,  maroon-white 
Mass  Agrl  Tech  ,  gray-cardinal. 
McKendree  Col  ,  purple-white. 
Mechanics  Inst.,  blue-gray. 
Meredith  Col.,  maroon. 
Miami  Univ.,  crlm.son-whlte. 
Michigan  Agrl.  Col.,  green-white. 
Mlddlebury  Col.,  Yale  blue-white. 
Montana  State  Col.,  blue-yellow. 
Morgan  Col.,  orange-navy  blue. 
Mornlngside  Col.,  raaroon-whlte. 
Mount  Holyoke  Col.,  light  blue. 
Mt.  St.  Mary's  C  ,  pale  blue-white. 
Mount  Union  Col.,  royal  purple 
Muskingum  Col.,  black-magenta 
Nebraska  Wes  U.,  yellow-brown. 
N.  H.  C  A   &  M.,  blue-white. 
New  Orleans  Univ.,  tan-blue. 
New  York  Univ.,  violet. 
N.  C.  Col.,  A   &  M..  red-white. 
N.  C.  St.  N.  &  I.  Col  ,  whlte-ye!low 
North  Dakota  Agrl  ,  green-yellow. 
Northwestern  (HI  ),  royal  purple. 
Oberlin  Col.,  crimson-gold. 
Occidental  Col.,  orange-black. 
Ohio  Nor.  Univ.,  orange-black. 
Ohio  .State  Univ.,  .scarlet-gray. 
Ohio  Wes.  Univ.,  red-black. 
Ohio  Univ  ,  olive  green-white. 
Oklahoma  A .  &  M .  C  ,  orange-black 
Olivet  Col.,  crimson. 
Oregon  State  Agrl  C,  orange-black 
Oriental  Univ  ,  mandarin-azure 
Ottawa  Univ.,  wheat  yellow. 
Otterbeln  Univ.,  cardinal-tan. 
Park  Col.,  canary-wine. 
Pennsylvania  Col.,  gold-navy  blu^ 
Penna  Col.,  orange-blue. 
Penna  State  Col.,  navy  blue-white. 
Philander  Smith  C,  old  gold-green. 
Polytechnic  Inst.,  blue-gray. 
Pomona  Col.,  navy  blue-white. 
Potomac  Univ.,  orange-navy  blue. 
Pratt  I.  (Brooklyn),  yellow-black. 
Princeton  Univ.,  orange-black. 
Purdue  Univ  ,  old  gold-black. 
Radcliffe  Col  ,  crimson-white. 
Rand-Macon  Col.,  black-lemon. 
Rensselaer  Poly.  Inst. .cherry-white. 
Rhode  Island  State  Col.,  blue-white 
Rice  Inst.,  blue-gray. 
Richmond  Col.,  crirason-navy  blue. 
Ripon  Col.,  crimson-white. 
Rockford  Col.,  purple-white. 
Rose  Poly  Inst.,  old  rose-white. 
Rutgers  Ck)l.,  scarlet. 
Seton  Hail  Col.,  blue-white. 
Shorter  Col.,  orange-white. 
Simmons  Col.,  purple-gold. 
Simmons  (Mass.),  blue-gold. 
Simpson  Col.,  red -old  gold. 
Smith  Col.,  white. 
S.  Dak.  St.  C.  A.  M.,  yellow-blue. 


Southw&stern  Col.,  purple 
Southwestern  Univ.,  black-gold 
Spring  Hill  Col.,  purple-white 
State  C.  Washington,  crfmson-gray. 
State  Univ.  of  Iowa,  old  gold. 
State  Univ.  of  Ky.,  blue-white. 
State  U.  Mont ,  silver-copper-gold. 
State  U  South  Dakota,  pink-green. 
Stevens  Inst    Tech.,  gray-cardinal. 
St   Charles's  Col  ,  blue-white. 
St  Ignatlus's,  navy  blue-gold. 
St  John's  C.  (Brooklyn),  red-white. 
St.  John's  Univ.,    cardinal-blue. 
St.  Lawrenee  Univ.,  scarlet-brown. 
St.  Louis  Univ  ,  blue-white. 
St   Mary's  Col  ,  red-blue. 
St   Mary's  Col.  (Ohio),  red-blue. 
St  Olaf  Col  ,  old  gold. 
St  Viator  Col.,  purple-gold. 
Susquehanna  Univ., orange-maroon. 
Swjirthmore  Col  ,  garnet. 
Syracu.se  Univ  ,  orange. 
Talladega  Col..  crlm«)n-a2ure  blue. 
Tarkio  Col.,  purple-cream. 
Teachers  Col    (Ind.),  green-white. 
Temple  Univ..  cherry-wlilte. 
Te.'iias  Christ   Univ.,  purple-white. 
Trinity  Col.,  (N  C),  navy  blue. 
Trinity  U    (Tex),  maroon-white. 
Tufts  Col.,  brown-blue 
Tulane  Univ.,  olive  green-blue. 
Tuskegee  Inst,,  crimson-old  gold. 
Union  Col  ,  black-red. 
Union  Theo.  Sem.,  scarlet. 
Univ.  of  Alabama,  crimson-white. 
Univ.  of  Arizona,  blue-red 
Univ.  of  Arkansas,  cardinal. 
Univ.  of  Buffalo,  blue-white. 
Univ.  of  California,  blue-gold. 
Univ.  of  Chattanooga,  gold-blue. 
Univ.  of  Chicago,  maroon. 
Univ.  of  Cincinnati,  red-black. 
Univ.  of  Colorado,  silver-gold. 
Univ.  of  Denver,  crimson-gold. 
Univ.  of  Detroit,  red-white. 
Univ.  of  Florida,  blue-orange. 
Univ.  of  Georgia,  red-black. 
Univ.  of  Idaho,  silver-gold. 
Univ.  of  Illinois,  orange-blue. 
Univ.  of  Iowa,  old  gold. 
Univ.  of  Kansas,  crimson-blue. 
Univ.  of  Kentucky,  blue-white. 
Univ.  of  Louisville,  scarlet-black. 
Univ.  of  Maine,  blue-white 
Univ.  of  Maryland,  maroon-black. 
Univ.  of  Michigan,  maize-azure. 
Univ.  of  Mlnnesota.old  gold-maroon 
Univ.  of  Mississippi,  red-blue. 
Univ.  of  Missouri,  black-old  gold. 
Un.  of  Montana,  silver-copper-gold. 
Univ.  of  Nashville,  garnet-blue. 
Univ.  of  Nebraska,  scarlet -cream. 
Univ.  of  Nevada,  blue. 
U.  of  N.  Carolina,  white-light  blue. 
Univ.  of  North  Dakota,  pink-green. 
Univ.  of  Notre  Dame,  gold-blue. 
Univ.  of  Oklahoma,  crimson-cream. 
Univ.  of  Oregon,  green-yellow. 
Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  red-blue. 
Univ.  of  Pittsburgh,  old  gold-blue. 
Univ.  of  Rochester,  yellow. 
Univ.  of  Santa  Clara,  red-whlto. 
Univ    of  S.  Carolina,  garnet-black. 
Univ.  of  S.  Dakota,  ver  nilion-silver. 
Univ  of  Southern  Cal, gold-cardinal 
Univ.  of  Southern  Minn., pink-green 
Univ.  of  Tennessee,  orange-white. 
Univ.  of  Texas,  orange-white. 
Univ.  of  the  South,purple-old  gold. 
Univ.  of  Utah,  red-white 
Univ.  of  Vermont,  green-gold. 
Univ.  of  Virginia,  orange-blue. 
Univ   of  Washington,  purple-gold. 
Univ,  of  Wisconsin,  cardinal. 
Univ.  of  Wyoming,  brown-yellow. 
U.  S.  Indian  School,  red-old  gold. 
U.  S.  Mil.  Acad.,  black-gold-gray. 
U.  S.  Naval  Acad.,  blue-gold. 
Utah  Agrl.  Col.,  white-blue 
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COLLEGE  COLORS — Ccmttnued. 


Vanderbllt  University,  black-gold. 
Vassar  College,  rose-gray. 
Virginia  Mil.  Inst.,  red-white-yellow 
Virginia  Poly.  Inst.,  orange-maroon 
Wake  Forest  Col.,  old  gold-black. 
Washburn  Col.,  Yale  blue. 
Wash.  &  Jefferson  Col.,  red-black. 
Wasnlngton  &  Lee  Univ  , blue-white 
Washington  Univ. (Mo.),  red-green 
Wellesley  Col.,  deep  blue. 


Wells  Col.,  cardinal-white. 
Wesleyan  Col., J  lavender-purple. 
Wesleyan  Univ.,  cardinal-black. 
Western  Col.,}  Tyrian  blue. 
Western  Maryland  Col.,  green-gold. 
Western  Reserve  U.,  crimson-white 
West  Virginia  Univ^old  gold-blue. 
West  Virginia  Wes  C.,  orange-black 
Whitman  Col.,  blue-maize 
Wilbertorce  Univ.,  green-gold. 


Wiley  Univ.,  royal  purple-white. 
Willamette  Univ.,  red-gold. 
William  Jewell  Col.,  red-black. 
Williams  Col.,  royal  purple. 
Wlnthrop  N.  I.  C;.,  garnet-gold. 
Wittenberg,  cream-cardinal. 
Wofford,  old  gold-black. 
Worcester  Poly  Inst.,  gray-crimson. 
Yale  Univ.,  Yale-blue. 
Yankton  Col.,  yellow-white 


t  Women's  Colleges 


THE  CARY  SCHOOI.  SYSTEM. 

The  Gary  or  Wirt  system  is  so  new  that  it  Is  not  mentioned  in  the  latest  published  encyclopedia,  bearing 
date  1915.  It  Is  also  known  as  the  "duplicate  school  system"  and  as  the  "work-study-and-play  plan."  The  latter 
phrase  Is  the  one  used  by  Mr.  Wirt  In  his  latest  written  statement,  made  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  also  In  several 
addresses.  Some  students  of  education  wonder  why,  since  schools  and  all  other  Institutions  of  learning  are 
universally  believed  to  be  for  jtudy  primarily,  work  Is  placed  first  In  the  combination,  and  believe  that  the 
true  order  should  be  "study,  play  and  work."  In  an  official  report  dated  July  30,  1914,  Mr.  Wirt  used  the 
expressions  "a  study,  work  and  play  school,"  "study,  work  and  play  programme,"  and  "a  successful  study, 
work  and  play  school  " 

The  system  was  devised  by  William  Wirt,  School  Superintendent  of  Gary,  a  city  In  Indiana,  about  30 
miles  from  Ciilcago,  where  is  the  main  plant  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Gary  has  a  population 
of  about  30,000,  and  the  number  of  school  children  Is  about  5,000.  The  central  principle  Is  that  two  schools 
shall  occupy  the  same  building,  each  a  counterpart  of  the  other,  using  alternately  the  classrooms,  shops, 
gymnasium,  auditorium,  library,  etc.  By  making  the  total  capacity  of  the  shops,  gymnasium,  playground, 
etc.,  equal  to  that  of  the  classrooms,  and  by  lengthening  the  school  day,  one  school  outfit  Is  made  to  accom- 
modate two  duplicate  schools  The  school  day  Is  from  8.30  to  5,  and  the  school  buildings  are  In  use  on  Sat- 
urday for  children  who  wish  to  go,  and  on  Sunday  for  private  organizations  engaged  in  social  service.  The 
Wirt  Idea  Is  to  use  all  the  school  facilities  of  the  community  all  the  time,  by  not  having  all  the  children  doing 
the  same  things  at  the  same  time.  The  school  auditoriums  are  used  not  for  assembling  the  entire  school 
tor  perhaps  15  minutes  a  day,  but  for  various  activities  three  hours  a  day:  children  also  use  the  public  li- 
brary systematically,  under  the  direction  of  teachers,  and  they  have  the  privilege  of  going  one  hour  a  day 
to  their  respective  churches  for  rellgloiis  Instruction.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  work  in  shops,  and  nature 
study,  botany,  physics,  chemistry,  bacteriology,  electricity,  etc.,  are  taught  in  laboratories. 

Mr.  Wirt  claims  that  there  Is  great  .enrichment  of  the  curriculum  through  the  provision  of  the  labora- 
tories, music  and  art  studios,  swimming  pools,  and  the  enlarged  opportunities  for  vocational  training.  He 
also  claims  that  the  quality  of  instruction  Is  raised  by  departmentalizing  the  work  throughout  all  the  grades 
of  the  elementary  school.  A  teacher  having  special  aptitude  for  music,  drawing,  any  of  the  sciences,  sewing, 
shopwork  and  industrial  arts,  or  domestic  science.  Is  assigned  to  teach  that  subject  to  several  classes  in  ro- 
tation. 

In  New  York  all  books  and  other  school  supplies  are  furnished  by  the  city,  but  In  Gary  each  child  pays 
a  yearly  book  rental,  the  amount  varylrig  with  the  grades.  There  Is  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  elementary  and  the  high  school,  both  being  in  the  same  building  and  using  the  same  shops,  studios, 
libraries,  laboratories  and  assembly  rooms.  There  is  no  graduation  from  the  elementary  grades  into  the  high 
school.    Evening  schools  are  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  the  enrolment  being  about  6,000. 

To  summarize  portions  of  Mr.  Wirt's  report  of  July  30,  1914:  Two  duplicate  schools  occupy  the  same 
classrooms,  auditoriums,  shops,  library  and  playground,  but  neither  could  make  more  use  of  these  facilities 
If  the  other  school  were  not  there.  Each  has  much  better  facilities  than  It  would  have  In  a  separate  plant 
of  Its  own.  But  there  are  many  other  advantages.  A  student  may  take  all  of  his  regular  school  subjects 
either  In  the  morning  or  afternoon.  This  enables  him  to  go  to  school  half  of  the  day  and  work  the  other 
half  either  In  school  shops  or  outside  the  school.  Pupils  In  one  school  may  do  additional  work  In  the  other. 
The  most  experienced  teachers  of  one  school  may  have  the  inexperienced  ones  in  the  other  assigned  as  as- 
sistants. A  large  share  of  Initiative  and  responsibility  can  thus  be  given  to  strong  teachers.  Since  the  schools 
are  exact  duplicates,  the  child  may  choose  either  one  or  a  part  of  both.  "Since  the  church  may  secure  Its 
children  for  religious  instruction  every  hour  of  the  day,  regular  religious  teachers  may  be  employed  by  the 
church  for  Its  Instruction."  Private  teachers  of  music,  etc.,  may  secure  their  pupils  at  any  hour  and  or- 
ganize their  classes  as  a  part  of  the  school  programme.  "It  should  be  specially  emphasized  ihat  there  is 
no  desire  to  double  the  capacity  of  school  plants  as  a  part-time  proposition." 

An  experienced  and  fair-minded  educator  who  recently  visited  Gary  reports  that  educational  tradi- 
tions, text-books  and  established  courses  of  study  are  thrown  to  the  winds,  because  they  may  not  appeal 
to  the  boys  and  girls:  that  the  theory  Is  to  give  the  child  what  he  prefers  and  not  to  force  upon  him  methods 
to  which  be  may  obiect;  that  the  keynote  of  the  Wirt  system  Is  to  allow  the  child  to  study  those  things  which 
he  likes  to  learn  In  the  manner  In  which  he  like"!  to  leirn  them;  that  the  use  of  formal  text-books  Is  dlseour- 
aged;  that,  while  the  usual  conception  of  the  Gary  schools  Is  that  they  are  designed  primarily  for  vocational 
and  practical  training.  Mr.  Wirt  denies  that  this  is  the  true  aim  of  his  course  of  study;  and  that  he  begins 
manual  training  In  the  lower  grades  and  attempts  to  give  to  this  course  a  real  practical  value  In  that  he  ex- 
pects the  pupils  In  the  shops  to  manufacture  the  things  they  actually  need  In  the  school. 

The  Gary  system  has  been  introduced  in  New  York  in  the  last  year.  It  is  In  operation  In  Public  School 
4.5,  the  Bronx,  and  to  some  extent  in  Public  School  S9,  Brooklyn.  The  Board  of  Education  has  au- 
thorized It  in  twelve  other  .schools  In  the  Bronx  It  Is  still  In  an  experimental  stage.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  a  plan  which  has  apparently  been  successful  In  a  small  city  In  the  Middle  West,  with  an  unusually 
homogeneous  population,  as  most  of  the  school  children  belong  to  families  of  those  employed  In  the  steel 
mills,  is  adapted  to  a  large  cosmopolitan  city,  with  very  different  conditions  and  a  mixed  population  of  all 
nationalities.  In  particular,  opposition  has  developed  to  the  religious  feature.  This,  however,  is  claimed  to 
be  wholly  voluntary,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  children  and  espe<Ually  their  parents.  The  careless 
freedom  of  the  pupils,  so  at  variance  with  the  traditional  ideas  of  discipline,  is  also  a  subject  of  criticism. 
Some  parents.  It  Is  stated  on  seemingly  good  authority,  are  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  progress  their  chil- 
dren are  making  In  the  Garyized  schools  On  the  other  side.  It  Is  asserted  that  proper  facilities  have  not  yet. 
been  provided  In  these  schools,  and  that  the  system  has  not  had  a  fair  trial. 

Nevertheless  the  financial  authorities  of  the  city  manifest  a  disposition  to  compel  the  New  York  Board 
of  Education  to  adopt  it  on  a  wide  scale;  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  has  approja-lated  for 
educational  purposes  for  this  year  no  more  than  was  allowed  last  year,  despite  the  Inevitable 
increase  In  school  attendance  (estimated  at  30,000),  and  Superintendent  Wirt,  who  was  employed  last 
year  as  a  "special  advL^ier"  to  the  Board  of  Education — receiving  for  his  services  as  an  expert  $10,(X>0  while 
giving  one  week  per  month  to  New  York — -Is  carried  in  the  1916  budget,  at  the  same  salary,  as  "educational 
consultant"  for  the  Board  of  Estimate. 

Conservative  educators  believe  that  before  a  clty-wlde  adoption  of  the  Gary  system  the  present  ex- 
periments and  those  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Education  should  be  thoroughly  tried  out  and  scientifically 
evaluated,  so  as  to  secure  "a  final  judgment  uncolored  by  the  extravagant  promises  ol  ardent  admirers  and 
by  the  dark  prophecies  of  bitter  opponents." 
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AMERICAN    COLLEGE    FRATERNITIES. 

MEN'S  GENERAL  FRATERNITIES. 


Fraternities. 


-Alpha  Chi  Rho. . . 
Alpha  DelU  Phi 
Alpha  Kappa  Psl. 
Alpha  Phi  Alpha 
Alpha  Sigma  Phi . 
Alpha  Tau  Omega 
Beta  Theta  PI    . 

Chi  Phi        

Chi  Psl 

Delta  Chi 

Delta  Kappa  Epsllon 
Delta  Phi      .      . . 

Delta  Psi 

Delta  Sigma  Phi 
Delta  Tau  Delta 

Delta  Upsilon 

Kappa  Alpha  (North) 
Kappa  Alpha  (South) 

Kappa  Sigma 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha. 
Phi  Delta  Chi  (Phar  ) 
Phi  Delta  Theta  . 
Phi  Epsilon  Pi ...  . 
Phi  Gamma  Delta 
Phi  Kappa  Psi . 
Phi  Kappa  Sigma. 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa. 
Pi  Kappa  Alpha. . , 
PI  Kappa  Phi.  . 
Pi  Lambda  Phlt  . . 

Psi  Upsilon 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon. 
Sigma  Chi     . 
Sigma  Nu    .    .    . 

Sigma  Phi 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 

Sigma  PI 

Tau  Kappa  Alpha 

Theta  Chi 

Theta  Delta  Chi    . 

Theta  Xi 

Zeta  Beta  Tau   . 
Zeta  Psi 


Total 
Member- 
ship. 

an 

.i 

-50 

1.102 

13 

1 

12 

8,500 

24 

7 

22 

348 

H 

0 

1 

650 

15 

3 

5 

1,656 

16 

0 

16 

1,200 

63 

34 

60 

20,842 

77 

25 

74 

6,500 

21 

28 

21 

5,638 

18 

12 

12 

3,872 

23 

5 

21 

*17,50O 

43 

42 

3,834 

12 

r 

11 

3,975 

7 

7 

1,728 

11 

2 

8 

10.464 

52 

26 

48 

10,500 

43 

3 

43 

1,300 

8 

2 

8 

10,000 

49 

16 

35 

14,000 

82 

17 

70 

1,300 

25 

0 

20 

2,900 

15 

3 

13 

20,950 

78 

44 

47 

400 

7 

(1 

7 

16,500 

59 

25 

56 

13,613 

46 

22 

45 

5,000 

21) 

14 

28 

4,000 

28 

1 

26 

6,500 

41 

11 

25 

700 

10 

4 

1 

847 

H 

4 

8 

13,000 

24 

1 

23 

17,500 

79 

25 

48 

15,000 

68 

40 

12,000 

72 

12 

30 

2,963 

10 

2 

10 

3,400 

36 

12 

4 

1,253 

10 

1 

10 

1,000 

37 

3 

1,500 

15 

0 

14 

6,000 

29 

29 

2,197 

2(1 

0 

6 

1,500 

21 

4 

18 

7.775 

24 

10 

22 

283,758 

1,264 

40! 

1,090 

Where  and  When 
Founded. 


Trinity,  1895 

Hamilton,  1832 

New  York  Univ.,  1905 .  .  .  . 

Cornell  Unlv  ,1906 

Yale,  1845 

Va.  Military  Inst.,  1865   .  . 

Miami,  1839 

Princeton,  1834 

Union,  1841 

Cornell,  1890 

Yale,  1844 

Union,  1827 .      .  . 

Columbia,  1847 

Col.  City  of  N.  Y.,  1889   . 

Bethany,  1859 

Williams,  1834 

Union,  1825 

Washington  and  Lee,  1865. 
University  Va.,  1869 .  . 

Boston  Univ.,  1909 

Univ.  Michigan,  1883    ... 

Miami  Univ  ,  1848 

Col.  City  N.  Y.,  1902    .  .  . 
Wash,  and  Jefferson,  1848. 

Jefferson  Col.,  1852 

University  Penn  ,  1850 . . 

Mass.  Agrl.  Col.,  1873 

University  Virginia,  1868 

Charleston  Col,  1904    

Yale.  1895 '. 

Union,  1853 

University  Alabama,  1856 

Miami,  1855 

Va.  Military  Inst.,  1869 .  .  . 

Union,  1827 

Richmond  Col..  1901 

Vlncennes  Univ  ,  1897 

Butler  Col.,  1908 

Norwich  Univ.,  1856 

Union,  1848 

Rensselaer  P.  In.st.,  1864.. . 
Col.  City  N.  Y.,  1898.  ... 
N.  Y.  University,  1817 


National  Secretary 

(From  latest  report  obtainable. 

Secretaries  subject  to  change.) 


Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  New  York  City. 
Himter  S.  Marston,  New  York  City. 
W.  McLeod  Murphy,  New  York  City. 
Howard  H.  Long,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Wayne  M .  Musgra ve.  New  York  City 
Claude  T.  Reno,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Francis  W.  Shepardson,  Chicago,  111. 
Geo.  M   Ward,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Harold  G.  Aron,  New  York  City. 
W.  W.  Bride,  Washington.  D.  C. 
James  A.  Hawes,  New  York  City. 
A.  G.  Freeland,  New  York  City. 
(No  Secretary.) 

Keenan  J  McNally,  New  York  City. 
Henry  T.  Bruck,  Mt.  Savage,  Md. 
John  P.  Broomell 

Theo.  Gllman,  Jr.,  New  York  City. 
Wm.  B.  Crawford,  Klsfimmee,  Fla. 
Herbert  M.  Martin,  Danville,  Va. 
Alvah  S  Holway,  Alliance,  Ohio. 
William  G.  Gaessler,  Ames,  Iowa. 
John  D.  Ellis,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Jease  Acker,  New  York  City. 
Harry  B.  Wassell,  Rttsburgh.  Pa. 
Howard  C.  Williams,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Richard  M.  Philler,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
John  A.  Lowe,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
P.  T.  Atkinson,  Hampden-Sidney,  Va. 
E  R   W.  Gunn,  Oxford.  Ga. 
S.  M.  Hollander.  Newark,  N.  J. 
George  S.  Coleman.  New  York  City. 
Wm.  C.  Levere,  Evanston,  111. 
Fred.  C.  Grahner,  Chicago,  111. 
Walter  J  Sear.s,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Philip  J.  Ross,  New  York  City. 
W.  L.  Phillips,  Richmond,  Va. 
Wm.  D.  Akers,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Roger  W.  Wallace,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Ralph  C.  Heath,  Boston,  Mass. 
C.  J.  Utjero,  Madison,  Wia. 
Hugh  T.  Wreaks,  New  York  City. 
N.  S.  Fineberg,  Montreal,  Canada. 
F.  H.  Nymeyer,  New  York  City. 


Living  and  dead. 


tFounded  upon  sectarian  principles,  and  still  exists  on  same  basis. 
WOMEN'S    GENERAL   FRATERNITIES. 


Alpha  Chi  Omega 
Alpha  Delta  Pi .. .    . 
Alpha  Gamma  Delta 
Alpha  Omicron  Pi 
Alpha  Phi.    ... 
Alpha  Xi  Delta.  .  .  . 
Beta  Sigma  Omicron 

Chi  Omega 

Delta  Delta  Delta 
Delta  Gamma. 
Gamma  Phi  Beta .  . 
Kappa  Alpha  Theta 

Kappa  Delta 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 
Mu  Phi  Epsilon 

Phi  Mu 

PI  Beta  Phi. . .  . 

Sigma  Kappa 

Sigma  Sigma  Sigma 
Zeta  Tau  Alpha   . . . 


Total . 


2,700 

21 

1 

17 

4,504 

27 

4 

17 

1,002 

14 

1 

10 

1,405 

17 

1 

H 

2,200 

17 

0 

12 

1,414 

19 

0 

12 

1,500 

19 

8 

2,153 

25 

2 

11 

4,000 

49 

4 

30 

3,793 

26 

12 

8 

2,5(Xi 

18 

13 

6,000 

38 

10 

24 

850 

14 

2 

6,500 

,38 

10 

22 

1,158 

20 

2 

4 

3,000 

20 

6 

2 

8,200 

48 

26 

24 

1,200 

13 

3 

6 

900 

7 

7 

1,188 

*16 

5 

5 

52,598 

445 

70 

189 

Depauw  Univ.,  1865 

Wesleyan  F.  Col.,  1851.  . . 

Syracuse  Univ.,  1904 

Barnard  Col.,  1897 

Syracuse  Univ  .  1872  . .    . 

Lombard  Col..  1898 

Mo.  State  Unlv  ,1888  .  .  . 
Univ.  Arkansas.  1895    .  .  . 

Boston  Univ..  1888 

Univ.  Mississippi.  1874.  . . 
Syracu,se  Univ..  1874.  . .  . 
Depauw  Univ..  1870  .  .  . 
Va.  State  Normal.  lo97.. . 

Monmouth  Col..  1870 

Met  Col.  of  Music,  1903. 
Wesleyan  Col.,  18,'^2.  .  . . 
Monmouth  Col.,  1867.  .    . 

Colby  Col.,  1874 

Va.  State  Normal,  1898. 
Va.  State  Nor.nal.  1898. 


Mary  E.  Griffith,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mrs.  O.  E   Smith,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Gladys  Branegan,  Madison,  Wis. 
Helen  N.  Henry.  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  F.  Wheelihan.  Evanston.  111. 
Rosalie  Ritz.  Ottawa,  111. 
Mrs.  V.  J.  Adams,  KnexvlUe,  Tenn. 
Jessie  A.  Parker,  Olathe,  Kan 
Mrs    M.  L.  McCray,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Mrs.E  W  Hawley, Minneapolis, Mln. 
Emma  F  Lowd,  New  York  City. 
L.  Pearle  Green,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Mary  S.  Thomas,  Columbia,  S  C. 
Mary  McE.  Rodes,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Roxlelettie  Taylor,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
E.  M.  Ferguson.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Amy  B.  Onken,  Chapin,  111. 
Florence  Colby.  Berkeley.  Cal. 
E.  Ruth  Callahan.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Bugg.  FarmviUe,  Va. 


*  With  12  alumnse  chapters 


LEGAL    FRATERNITIES. 


Delta  Theta  Phi* . . . 
Gamma  Eta  Gamma 
Phi  Alpha  Delta.     . 
Phi  Delta  Phi 


Total 19.200 


o,9l2 

1,250 

3,000 

10,200 


120 


15       52 


Cleveland.  1900 

Unlv.  Maine  Law  S.,  1901 
N'thwest.  U.  L.  S..  1902.. 
Unlv.  Michigan,  1869 


Wm.  H.  Thomas,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Chas.  M.  Moon,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Conger  G.  Roads,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
E.  A.  Donnelly,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


*  Alpha  Kappa  Phi,  Delta  Phi  Delta,  and  Theta  Lambda  PM  were  consolidated  In  1913  under  the  name 
[  Delta  Theta  Phi. 
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MEDICAL    FRATERNITIES. 


Fraternities. 

Total 
Member- 
ship. 

3JE 

.83 

Where  and  When 
Founded. 

National  Secretary. 
(From  latest  report  obtainable. 
Secretaries  subject  to  change.) 

Alpha  Kappa  Kappa. 
Alpha  Mu  PI  Omega 

Alpha  Sigma 

Chi  Zeta  Chi 

Kappa  Psl 

Nu  Sigma  Nu.    .  .  . 
Omega  Upsllon  Phi 
Phi  Alpha  Gamma 
Phi  Alpha  Sigma     .  . 
Phi  Beta  PI  . .  .      . 

Phi  Chi 

Phi  Delta 

Phi  Delta  Epsllon    .  . 
Phi  Rho  Sigma    .    . . 
Phi  Theta  Chi      .    . 
PlMu 

Total 

4,650 
850 
1,050 
1,800 
5,400 
5,500 
3,500 
2,100 
1,060 
6,200 
7,000 
1,000 
1,000 
3,000 
375 
650 

41,867 

37 
7 

10 
19 
31 
31 
15 
19 
4 
35 
38 
10 
10 
26 
35 
7 

324 

6 
1 

3 
5 
5 

'6 
2 
1 
6 

16 
7 
6 
1 

'  "z 

56 

22 
1 
4 
7 

14 

21 

12 

3 

3 

31 

14 

4 

5 

3 

1 

1 

83 

Dartmouth,  1S«8 

Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  1891 
N.  Y  Horn.  Med.  Col  ,  1893 
Univ.  Georgia,  1903      ... 
Cheshire  Mil.  Acad.,  1879 
Univ.  Michigan,  1882 

Univ.  Buffalo,  1894 

N.  Y.  Horn.  Med.  Col. ,1894 
Bellevue  Med.  Col.,  1886. 
Univ.  of  Pittsburgh,  1891   . 
* 

Long  island  Col.  Hosp  ,  I9oi 
CornellUniv.Med  Col  ,1904 
N'thwest  U.  Med.  S.,  (890. 
Tufts  Col.  Med.  Sch  ,  1902 
Univ.  Virginia.  1892 

John  P.  Sprague,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 
Wm.  Penn  Vail,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wm.  H.  Price,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
J.  Calhoun  McDougall,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Press  Eldridge,  Jr.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Erneat  E.  Irons,  Chicago,  111. 
J.  Samuel  Staub,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Richard  H.  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
E.  J.  G.  Beardsley,  Phlladelpnia,  Pa. 
David  S.  Long,  Harrlsvllle,  Mo. 
Dunning  S.  Wilson,  Valley  Bt'n,  Ky. 
W.  E.  Lippold,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
J.  H.  Leiner,  New  York  City. 
James  T.  Churchill.  Chicago,  Dl. 

B.  C.  WUUs.  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

•  University  of  Vermont,  1889 . 


HONORARY    AND    MISCELLANEOUS    FRATERNITIES. 


United  Chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa — The  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  was  founded  at  William  and 
Mary  College.  Williamsburg.  Va..  December  5. 
1776,  and  now  consists  of  86  chapters  located  In  as 
many  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  In  the 
land.  The  total  living  membership  is  about  30.500 
— 22,500  men  and  8,000  women.  Until  1883  the 
growth  of  the  society  was  comparatively  slow,  but 
since  the  organization  of  the  United  Chapters  the 
development  has  been  rapid,  many  chapters  having 
been  organized.  Women  were  first  admitted  In 
1875,  and  the  first  charter  to  a  woman's  college, 
Vaasar,  was  granted  In  1898.  Smith,  Wellesley,  Mt. 
Holyoke  and  Goucher  College  of  Baltimore,  and 
Radcllffe.  have  since  received  charters.  The  first 
woman  to  be  honored  by  election  to  the  Senate  was 
President  Mary  E.  Woolley  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College. 
The  present  officers  arc:  President — I*rof.  Edwin  A. 
Grosvenor.  LL.  D  Amherst,  Mass.  Vice  President — 
Dean  Edward  A.  Birge,  Madison.  Wis.  Secretarp — 
Rev.  Oscar  M.  Voorhees,  D.  D.,  350  East  146th 
Street,  New  York  City  Treasvrer — David  Layton. 
M.  P.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  "The  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Key"  is  the  offlcial  publication  of  the  UnitedChapters, 
which  was  authorized  by  tne  tenth  National  Council. 
The  society  is  growing  rapidly,  many  new  members 
being  received  each  year.  The  eleventh  National 
Council  of  the  United  Chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
was  held  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  on 
September  10,  1913,  at  which  time  the  revived 
chapter  at  the  University  of  Alabama  received  recog- 
nition and  eight  new  chapters  were  granted.  The 
twelfth  triennial  Council  will  be  held  in  September, 
1916.  President  Woodrow  Wilson  Is  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  man.  as  are  his  predecessors.  William  H. 
Taft  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Presidents  Lowell  of 
Harvard,  Hadley  of  Yale,  and  Hibben  of  Princeton 
are  members,  as  is  As'sociate  Justice  Charles  E 
Hughes  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

'^igma  XI — An  honorary  scientific  society  founded 
at  Cornell  University  in  1886,  and  having  twenty 
odd  chapters  in  the  principal  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  the  country.  It  is  not  secret.  The  per- 
formance of  creditable  scientific  research  In  the 
natural  and  applied  sciences,  together  with  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship,  constitutes  the  basis  of 
membership.    Women  are  admitted  as  well  .as  men. 

Sigma  Tau — -An  honorary  engineering  fraternity 
for  juniors  and  seniors  with  three  requirements, 
viz.,    scholarship,    practicality   and   sociability       It 


was  founded  February  22,  1904,  at  University  of 
Nebraska  and  now  has  581  members  and  ten  chap- 
ters. Prof.  F.  A.  Wirt  of  Manhattan,  Kan.,  Is 
National  Secretary. 

Tau  Beta  Pi — An  engineering  honorary  society 
founded  at  Lehigh  University  in  1885.  It  now  has 
30  chapters  and  about  6,500  members.  R.  C.  Mat- 
thews, University  of  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville.  is  the 
National  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Alpha  Omega  Alpha — An  honorary  medical 
society  In  which  scholarship  is  the  membership 
qualiflcatlon,  and  which  admits  women  on  the  same 
basis  as  men.  It  was  founded  by  Dr.  William  W. 
Root  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Chicago,  in  1902.  It  now  has  19  chapters  and  1,800 
members  Dr.  William  W.  Root.  Slatervllle  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  Is  the  National  Secretary. 

Acacia  Fraternity- — An  intercolle.glate  organiza- 
tion and  fraternity  for  Master  Masons  founded  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  In  1904,  now  has  a  mem- 
bership of  3,274  and  24  active  chapters.  The 
National  Secretary  is  Harry  E.  Kilmer,  Center- 
view,  Mo. 

Phi  Mu  Sigma  National  Sunday  School  Fraternity 
— This  society  has  824  members  and  32  active 
chapters.  It  was  founded  In  Washington.  D.  C, 
in  1908.  Supreme  Master— CWlon  P.  Clark.  M.  D.; 
National  Secretary — Willis  W.  Warren,  WaAlngton, 
D.  C. 

Theta  Nu  Epsllon — Is  the  only  national  Greek 
letter  Inter-fraternal  society.  It  was  founded  at 
Wesleyan  University  in  1870,  and  was  reorganized 
in  1907.  The  society  is  incorporated  under  New 
York  laws  and  is  represented  in  fifty  three  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  United  States,  the  member- 
ship being  18,397  J.  W.  S.  Mass,  2  Rector  Street, 
New  York  City,  Is  PYesldent  and  the  National 
Secretary  Is  Walter  Erlenkotter,  New  York  City. 

The  professional  fraternities  now  number  over  50, 
with  a  membership  exceeding  40,000.  They  are 
located  in  both  technical  and  professional  schools. 
With  the  exception  of  Theta  XI  (Engineering-Scien- 
tific), members  of  professional  fraternities  may  also- 
belong  to  the  general  college  fraternities. 

Local  or  "one-college"  fraternities  exist  in  nearly 
all  colleges,  and  some  date  back  as  early  as  1825. 
There  are  about  75,  with  a  membership  approximat- 
ing 10,000.  The  women's  local  fraternities  number 
about  50.  with  a  total  membership  of  about  5,000. 


PROMINENT  GRADUATE   MEMBERS. 


Alpha  Chi  Omega — Mary  Masters  Needham, 
author;  Theresa  Carreno,  pianist;  Mrs.  Eklward 
McDowell,  pianist  and  lecturer;  Olive  Porter, 
author;  Maude  Powell,  violinist;  Elizabeth  Wood, 
actress;  Louise  Van  Voorhees  Armstrong,  play- 
wright; Fannie  Bloomfleld  Zelsler,  pianist;  Ellen 
Beach  Yaw,  Florence  Larabee,  Gertrude  Rennyson, 
singer;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Beach,  musician. 


Alpha  Chi  Rho — Joseph  F.  Johnson,  New  York 
University;  Isaac  Joachim  Scbwatt,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Howard  Long,  Admiralty  lawyer; 
Right  Rev.  Frank  A.  McElwain,  D.  P.;  C.  M. 
Spofford,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology; 
Carlton  H.  Hayes,  Columbia  University. 

Alpha  Delta  Phi — Theodore  Roosevelt,  Joseph 
H.  Choate,  Hamilton  W.  Mable,  author;    Charles 
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W.  Eliot,  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Francis  Lynde 
Stetson,  lawyer. 

Alpha  Omlcron  Pi — Dr.  Maude  Carvlel.  physician; 
Jessie  Ashley.  Mr.'*.  Helen  Hoy  Greeley,  Madeleine 
Doty,  and  Bertha  Rembaugh,  lawyers;  Mrs.  Stella 
Stern  Perry,  author. 

Alpha  Phi  Alpha — Vernon  Sandy,  architect; 
Philip  M.  Thorne,  lawyer:  Dr.  Whltlngton  Bruce 
and  Dr.  S.  Le  Count  Cook,  .surgeons;  George  B. 
Kellex,  civil  engineer:  W.  E.  Du  Bois,  editor  of 
The  Crisis:   Kelly  Miller,  Harvard  University. 

Alpha  Sigma  Phi — Hon.  Franklin  MacVeagh, 
Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  Hon.  Wayne  '  MacVeagh, 
Charles  P.  Taft,  publisher:  Heiu-y  Holt,  publisher: 
Andrew  D.  White.  Judge  George  C.  Holt,  of  New 
York:  Albert  B  White,  of  West  Virginia;  William 
W.  Crapo,  of  Massachusetts;  Cyrua  Northrup, 
University  of  Minnesota:  Homer  B.  Sprague,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota:  Justice  Fred  B.  Kernochan, 
New  York;  Hon.  Charles  B  Elliott,  Judge  Oscar  R. 
Hundley,  of  Alabama. 

Alpha  Tau  Omega — Thomas  W.  Gregory,  United 
States  Attorney-General;  Walter  H.  Page,  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain;  Luke  Lea, 
United  States  Senator;  Robert  L.  Owen,  F.  M. 
Simmons,  Judge  Erskine  M.  Ros-s,  Norval  Richard- 
son,   Irving   Bacheller,    and   Leroy   Scott,   authors: 

C.  R.  Breckenrldge. 

Beta  Theta  Pi — Willis  Van  Devant^r  and  Joseph 
R  Lamar,  Associate  Justices  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court;  William  E.  Borah,  Rev.  Ftank  W. 
Gunsaulus.  lecturer;  Rollin  D  Salisbury,  geologist; 
Willis  O.  Robb.  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange. 

Chi  Phi — Hiram  W  Johnson,  of  California; 
William  W.  Att«rbury,  Vice-President  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad;  Lee  S,  Overman,  of  North  Carolina; 
W.  H.  Pope,  of  New  Mexico;  Sidney  E.  Mezes,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas:  Dr.  John  B.  Deven,  surgeon; 
Newcomb  Carlton.  President  of  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company;  Samuel  M  Felton,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad;  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of 
Interior  Department. 

Chi  P.sl — Frederick  W.  Whitrldge,  lawyer;  Elbridge 
T  Gerry,  lawyer  and  capitalist;  John  M.  Thomas, 
President  Middlebury  College;  Clinton  Scollard, 
author;  William  L  Putnam,  United  States  Circuit 
Judge,  Maine;  George  F.  Brownell,  Vice-IYeeident, 
Erie  Railroad:  James  A.  Hoyt,  Speaker,  South  Caro- 
lina, House  of  Representatives;  John  F.  Goodnow, 
Johns  Hopkins  University:  Very  Rev.  William  M. 
Grosvenor,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine,  New  York  City;  D.  M  Dickinson,  former 
United  States  Postmaster-General. 

Delta  Chi — Dudley  Field  Malone,  Collector  of 
Port  of  New  York;  Fred  W.  Carpenter,  Gonzalo  de 
<Juesada,  Judge  William  R.  Day,  Ohio;  Judges 
Charles  L,  Kirby,  New  York,  John  G.  Park,  Mon- 
tana, and  Frederick  S.  Nave,  Arizona;  Congressmen 
William  S.  Pennet,  New  York,  John  E.  Harding, 
Ohio,  George  R  Smith,  Minnesota,  Rul>en  L.  Haskell, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Mansfield,  N.  Neely,  Wash- 
ington 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilon — Rear-Admlral  Robert  E. 
Peary;  Owen  Wister,  author:  Arthur  T.  Hadley, 
Yale  University.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Robert  Bacon, 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  -August  Belmont,  capitalist;  J. 
P.  Morgan,  Ira  Remsen.  and  A.  Barton  Hepburn; 
bankers;  Rol>ert  T.  Lincoln,  Ex.  U.  S.  Senator 
Beverldge,  U.  S.  Senator  Brandegee,  Liang  Tung 
Yen,  Chinese  statesman;  Baron  Amida,  Japanese 
Ambassador  to  United  Stat<>s:  William  Lawrence. 
Episcopal  Bi.shop  of  Massachusetts;  William  and 
Mary   College;    J.   Harry   Covington,   Washington, 

D.  C. 

Delta  Phi— W.  H.  S.  Demarest,  Rutgers  College; 
Robert  Fulton  Cutting,  lawyer;  Charles  Scribner, 
John  W  ,  and  Joseph  Harper,  publishers;  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  3d,  U.  S.  A. 

Delta  Psi — Charles  A.  Peabody,  of  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.;  C.  B  Galloway,  Bishop  of  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church:  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  author; 
Luke  F.  Wright,  Stuyvesant  Fish,  J  Cleveland  Cady, 

Delta  Sigma  Phi — Ariid  D.  Anderson,  College  of 
City  of  New  York;  William  E.  Waters,  New  York 
University;  Walter  Fischer,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania: W.  E.  Esterbrooke,  College  of  City  of  New 
York. 

Delta  Tau  Delta — Champ  Clark,  Speaker  of  House 
of  Representatives;  A.  C.  Humphreys,  of  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology;  K.  C.  Babcock,  of  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona;   William  Kent,  M.  E.;  Jamea  E. 


Denton,  M.  E.;  Will  Carlton,  writer:  Frederick 
Palmer,  war  correspondent;  Blon  J.  Arnold,  electrical 
expert:  William  A.  Lieb  of  the  Edison  Electric  Com- 
pany: Rev.  W.  T.  Manning,  Rector  of  Trinity 
Church  New  York  City;  Rev.  C.  E  Jefferson, 
I'astor  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York  City. 

Delta  Theta  Phi — Edward  D  White  and  Mahlon 
Pitney,  Justices  of  the  Unlt«d  States  Supreme 
Court. 

Delta  Upsilons — Gen.  George  W.  Goethals,  Gov- 
ernor of  Panama  Canal  Zone:  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
Associate  Justice  of  United  States  Supreme  Court; 
David  Starr  Jordan,  Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks, 
Justice  Stephen  J.  Field,  William  H.  P.  Faunce, 
Brown  University;  Sereno  E  Payne,  tariff  expert; 
William  T.  Jerome,  Flavel  S.  Luther,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, HartforB;  M.  Linn  Bruce,  Erman  J.  Rldgway, 
publisher:  Louis  W.  Stotesbury,  Adjutant-General 
N.  G.  N.  Y. 

Kappa  Alpha  (Northern) — Horace  White,  of  New 
York;  Edward  H.  GritBn,  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
Francis  F.  Leupp,  Frank  H.  Hiscock,  Hobart  C. 
Chatfield-Taylor,  author;  Silas  B  Brownell,  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary;   Clark  Williams. 

Kappa  Alpha  (Southern) — Morris  Sheppard,  of 
Texas;  Joseph  W.  Folk,  Solicitor;  John  Temple 
Graves,  editor;  Clark  Howell,  e<litor  of  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution: Bishop  W,  A.  Candler. 

Kappa  Sigma — William  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary 
United  States  Treasury  Department;  Philip  P. 
Campbell,  Klrtland  I,  Perky,  United  States  Senator 
from  Idaho;  Rev.  Richard  J  Cooke,  Bishop  of 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church;    Lyon  G.  Tyler. 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha — Major  Edwin  T.  Cole,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology;  Prof.  Roy  G. 
Blakey,  Cornell  University;  Dr.  T.  Elmer  Grubbs, 
surgeon:  Robt.  O  Moody,  professor.  University  of 
California. 

Phi  Alpha  Delta — Judges  Harry  P.  Dolan,  Harry 
C.  Moran,  and  James  F.  Cooper,  of  Chicago,  III. 

Phi  Delta  Chi — Caswell  A.  Mayo,  editor  of  The 
American  Drugoist:  Azor  Thurston,  State  Chemist 
of  Ohio;  J.  P.  Remington,  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy;  Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; F.  J.  Wulllng,  University  of  Minnesota; 
George  B.  Kauffman,  State  University  of  Ohio. 

Phi  Delw  Theta^Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  of  Florida; 
Ray  Stannard  Baker,  author;  Brig. -Gen.  Fred. 
Funston,  U.  S.  A.;  N.  C.  Young,  of  North  Dakota; 
L.  H.  Bailey,  Cornell  University;  David  F.  Houston, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  J.  C.  McReynolds,  Asso- 
ciate Justice  United  States  Supreme  Court;  Thomas 
W.  Hardwlck,  of  Georgia;  Timothy  S.  Hogan,  of 
Ohio. 

Phi  Gamma  Delta— Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States;  Charles  W.  Fair- 
banks; George  W.  Guthrie,  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  Japan;  Newton  D.  Baker,  of  Cleveland; 
Meredith  Nicholson,  author;  Samuel  B.  McCormlck, 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Phi  Kappa  Psi — Woodrow  Wilson;  David  H. 
Gre«r,  Bishop  of  New  York;  George  E.  Chamber- 
lain, of  Oregon;  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  poet;  Ed- 
win James,  University  of  Illinois;  Theodore  P. 
Shonts,  street  railway  executive:  J.  Mitchell  Pal- 
mer, of  Pennsylvania;  Gen.  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  U.  S. 
A.;  Ellison  D.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina:  W.  S  Ken- 
yon,  of  Iowa. 

Phi  Kappa  Sigma — Henry  A.  du  Pont,  of  Dela- 
ware; E.  A.  Alderman,  University  of  Virginia; 
Claude  A.  Swanson,  of  Virginia;  Horatio  C.  King, 
lawyer  and  author;  Charles  I.  Wilson,  Brigadier- 
General  U.  S.  A.  (retired) ;  Col.  William  Jay,  of  New 
York;  Daniel  S.  Tuttle,  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Mis- 
soi:rl;  Frank  M.  Bristol,  Bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church:  Eftingham  B.  Morris,  President 
Glrard  Trust  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Samuel  T. 
Bodlne,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa — George  B.  Cortelyou,  Presi- 
dent of  Consolidated  Gas  Co.,  New  York;  Charles 
S.  Howe,  of  Case  School  of  Applied  Science;  Davison 
Melville  Post,  author;  Prof.  Wm.  P.  Brooks,  founder 
of  Agricultural  College  of  Tokio;  Joseph  F  Barrett, 
agriculturist;  Prof.  Harry  S.  Canby,  author. 

PI  Beta  Phi — May  L.  Keller,  Dean  of  Westhamp- 
ton  College:  Sarah  P.  Rugg  and  Julia  E.  Rogers, 
authors;  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  suffrage  leader; 
Jessie  Gaynor,  composer:  Ruth  Hammltt  Kauff- 
man and  Wanda  Petrunkevitch,  authors;  Winifred 
Harper  Cooley,  writer;  Florence  Finch  Kelly,  Mary 
Bartol  Theiss,  and  Una  Frances  Hudson,  writers; 
Anna  Kelton  Wiley,  suffragist  and  welfare  worker; 
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Pauline  Bush  Dwan,  motion  picture  actress;  El- 
mlna  Wilson,  architect. 

PI  Kappa  Alpha — Oscar  W.  Underwood,  ol  Ala- 
bama; William  Alexander  ol  the  Equitable  LUe 
Assurance  Society:  Bishop  W.  B.  Murrah,  ol  Mis- 
sissippi; Dr.  Theron  H.  Rice,  Richmond,  \'a.;  Rob- 
ert Whlttler,  Chairman  Administration  Board  of 
Richmond,  Va.;  Judge  Robert  M.  Hughes,  ol  Vir- 
ginia. 

Pi  Mu — Drs.  Stuart  McGuire,  A.  Murat  Willis, 
surgeons,  Richmond,  Va.;  Michael  Holce,  ortho- 
pedic surgeon,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Hugh  H.  Young, 
genito-urlnary  surgeon,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Henry  D. 
Furnlss,  gynecologist.  New  York  City;  A.  M.  Faun- 
tleroy,  surgeon,  U.  S.  N.  , 

Psi  Upsilon — William  H.  Taft;  Andrew  D.  White; 
Chauncey  M.  Depew;  Cornelius  VanderbUt,  capi- 
talist; John  B.  Stanchfleld,  attorney;  John  K. 
Bangs,  author;  Henry  F.  Lippitt,  of  Rhode  Island; 
Francis  G.  Newlands,  of  Nevada;  Dean  Worcester, 
Philippine  Civil  Service. 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon — Philander  C.  Knox;  J.  M. 
Dickinson;  Key  Pittman,  of  Nevada;  J.  Beckham; 
Henry  Sydnor  Harrison,  author;  Bishop  William 
A.  Guerry. 

Sigma  Chi — William  E.  Glasscock,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia: J.  M.  Hamilton,  of  Illinois;  A.  H.  Longino, 
Of  Mississippi;  Robert  S.  McCormick;  James  Deering, 
of  the  International  Harvester  Co.;  George  Ade, 
author:  John  M.  Harris,  of  Bucknell  College;  Booth 
Tarkington,  author;  Walter  L.  Fisher. 

Sigma  Nu — H.  D.  Clayton,  Federal  Judge:  Lee 
Worsham,  President  of  National  Conservation  Con- 
gress; United  States  Senator  Ball,  of  Delaware: 
Dr.  E.  S.  Meany,  Secretary  American  Historical 
Society:  George  A.  Carlson,  of  Colorado;  Charles 
D.  Marshall,  President  McClintic-Marshall  Con- 
struction Co. 

Sigma  Phi — Eugene  N.  Foss,  of  Massachusetts; 
Elihu  Root;  Chester  S.  Lord,  editor;  W.  A.  Shank- 
lln,  President  of  Wesleyan  University;  Andrew  D. 
White;  H.   S.   Prout,   President  Hall   Signal    Co.; 


Bishops  C.  E.  Cheney,  of  Chicago,  and  L.  C.  Wells, 
of  Spokane. 

Sigma  Pi — Dr.  Russell  Conwell,  President  Tem- 
ple University;  Wm.  F.  Mercer,  author  and  lec- 
turer; Justin  Brewer,  capitalist;  Prof.  R.  L.  Watts, 
of  State  College  of  Pennsylvania;  R.  O.  Evans, 
cartoonist. 

Tau  Kappa  Alpha — Albert  J.  Beveridge;  Dr.  Guy 
Potter  Benton,  University  of  Vermont;  H.  A.  Buch- 
tel.  University  of  Denver;  Oswald  Ryan,  publicist; 
Frank  H.  H.  Roberts,  New  Mexico  Normal  Uni- 
versity; Hilton  U.  Brown,  editor;  Hugh  T.  Miller, 
banker. 

Theta  Chi— De  Witt  C.  AVebb,  civil  engineer; 
Burleigh  F.  Spalding,  of  North  Dakota;  Dr.  R,  L. 
Irish,  physician;  W.  J.  Young,  professor,  Richmond 
College;  Dr.  J.  H.  C.  Winston,  professor,  Hampden- 
Sidney  College;  J.  H.  Foster,  of  Texas;  J.  A.  Holmes 
and  E.  Wesson  Clark,  civil  engineers;  W.  A.  English 
and  H.  W.  Mahr,  chemists. 

Theta  Delta  Chi— Right  Rev.  Cameron  Mann, 
Episcopal  Bishop;  O.  P.  Baldwin,  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun;  John  A.  Dix;  Henry  L.  Wilson,  F.  W.  Hamil- 
ton; Willis  S.  Paine;  John  W.  Griggs;  A.  M.  Ran- 
dolph, Episcopal  Bishop  of  Southern  Virginia; 
Charles  R.  Miller,  editor  of  the  New  York  Times; 
James  R.  Mellon,  banker:  Seward  A.  Spoor,  lawyer. 

Theta  XI — Palmer  C.  Ricketts,  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute;  Mordecal  T.  Endicott,  Rear- 
Admlral  U.  S.  N.  (retired);  ex-Congressmen  Will- 
lam  H.  Wiley,  New  Jersey;  Butler  Ames,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  William  A.  Thomas,  Ohio. 

Zeta  Beta  Tau — Mitchell  May,  of  New  York; 
Dr.  Richard  Gottheil,  professor,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Oscar  S.  Straus  and  Nathan  Straus,  mer- 
chants and  philanthropists. 

Zeta  Psi — Rev.  Almon  Gunnison,  St.  Lawrence 
University;  Richard  A.  Ballinger;  Nelson  Dingley, 
of  Maine:  George  D.  Robinson,  of  Mas.sachusetts; 
Rodney  Welch  and  William  H.  McElroy,  journal- 
ists: George  W.  Pepper,  attorney;  Nicholas  F.  Brady, 
capltellst;  William  K.  Field,  editor. 


LEAGUE    FOR    WORLD    PEACE. 

Programme:  To  promote  the  federation  of  the  Americas,  the  federation  of  Europe,  and  the  federation 
of  the  world.  President — George  H.  Shibley.  Vice-Presidents — David  Starr  Jordan,  Janet  E.  Richards, 
Mrs.  Belva  A.  Lockwood,  Dr.  William  L.  Robins,  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Colby,  Mrs.  Vance  Cheney.  Secrelaru — 
Dr.  W.  W.  Baker.  Treasurer — Dr.  George  H.  Wright.  International  Headquarters,  Woodward  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 


ASSOCIATION    OF    COLLEGES    AND    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 

President — ^Bert  E.  Young,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Vice-Presidents — A.  L.  Bondurant,  University,  Miss. 
Julius  T.  Wright,  Mobile,  Ala.  Secretary-Treasurer — Dean  Walter  Hullihen,  University  of  the  South,  Se 
wanee,  Tenn. 

The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern 
States  was  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  October  28-29,  1915. 


GUADALOUPE    CLUB. 

The  purposes  of  this  club  are  to  associate  congenial  women  whose  eligibility  entitles  them  to  member- 
ship; to  discover  and  preserve  family  records,  otherwise  unwritten  and  unknown  relating  to  the  Me.vlcan 
War,  and  to  teach  reverent  regard  for  names,  history,  character,  and  deeds  of  the  patriots  of  that  war,  and 
to  commemorate  events  in  its  history,  and  to  meet  together  for  historical,  memorial,  and  social  purposes. 
President — Mrs.  Jane  J.  Nicholson.  Corresponding  Secretary — Miss  Margaret  Laurenson  Hazzard.  Treas- 
urer— Mrs.  Matteson.     Headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SPECIAL    RELIEF    SOCIETY. 

This  society  was  formed  to  help  at  home  and  abroad  all  deserving  cases  of  neglect  and  suffering  which 
are  within  its  reach.  It  is  afBliated  with  the  War  Relief  Clearing  House,  whose  purpose  it  is  "to  gather  and 
to  disseminate  in  this  country  accurate  information  as  to  where  relief  is  most  urgently  needed,  and  the  na- 
ture of  supplies  which  are  required."  The  society  is  also  working  with  the  American  Red  Cross.  President 
— Mrs.  William  Alexander.  Vice-President — Mrs.  William  C.  Potter.  Treasurer — Mrs.  T.  J.  Oakley  Rhine- 
lander.     Secretary — Mrs.  John  A.  Logan,  Jr.     National  Headquarters,  597  Filth  .\ venue.  New  York  City. 


AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OF    IMMUNOLOCISTS. 

Organized  June  19,  1913,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  to  unite  the  physicians  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada who  are  engaged  in  the  scientific  study  of  Immunity,  serology  and  bacterial  therapy;  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  immunology,  and  to  promote  by  its  concerted  efforts,  scientific  research  in  this  department;  to  spread 
a  correct  knowledge  of  vaccine  therapy,  serology  and  Immunology  among  general  practitioners.  President — 
James  W.  Jobllng,  M.  D.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Treasurer — Willard  J.  Stone,  M.  D.,  Toledo.  Ohio.  Secreiary — 
Martin  J.  Synnott,  M.  D.,  Montclalr,  N.  J. 


Benefactions  of  1915. 
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The  benefactions  during  1915  amounted  to  about  $512,000,000.     Gifts  of  donors  under  $10,000 
are  not  Included  in  the  following  list.  *■*«,««« 


A  woman  resident  of  New  Zealand  offered  one  of 
the  most  valuable  mining  properties  df  that  Island, 
containing,  experts  estimated  at,  $75,000,000  worth 
of  tungsten  ore,  as  a  free  gift  to  the  Government, 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  caring  for  disabled  soldiers. 
Peter  A.  B.  Widener  of  Philadelphia  directed  in 
his  will  that  his  bronzes,  paintings,  tapestries,  books, 
etc.,  valued  at  $12,000,000,  be  given  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Washington. 

Henry  Ford  added  $9,000,000  to  his  previous  gift 
of  $1,000,000  for  world  peace  and  anti-preparedness. 
He  also  gave  $10,000  to  the  Canadian  Red  Cross. 
Mrs.  Ford  sent  a  check  for  $10,000  to  Miss  Jane 
Addams  to  be  used  in  instituting  a  National  woman's 
movement  tending  to  a  "just"  settlement  of  the 
European  war 

Andrew  Freedman  of  New  York  left  $6,000,000 
to  charity.  One-half  of  this  goes  for  the  Andrew 
Freedman  Home  for  Aged  Men  and  Women 

Over  $5,000,000  of  the  war  profits  of  the  Krupp 
gun  works,  it  was  announced,  would  be  distributed 
for  the  relief  of  soldiers'  families.  $925,000  was  also 
to  go  to  the  general  relief  fund. 

Oberlln  College  of  Ohlocame  in  for  $3,000,000  on 
the  death  of  Charles  M.  Hall,  head  of  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America,  who  left  the  bulk  of  his 
$5,000,000  estate  to  charity.  The  bequest  was  in 
the  form  of  a  $200,000  cash  endowment  to  be  used 
for  any  purpose.  $500,000  to  build  a  new  auditorium, 
SIOO.OOO  for  the  auditorium's  maintenance,  S20O,000 
for  campus  improvement,  all  property  in  Oberlln 
owned  by  Hall,  and  an  art  collection  valued  at  over 
$100,000  Other  institutions  throughout  the  country 
were  left  large  sums. 

The  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  contributed  $4,160,000 
to  provide  aeroplanes  for  use  on  the  British  front. 
He  also  purchased  the  steamship  Empress  of  India 
as  a  hospital  ship  for  Indian  troops 

Charles  E.  Ellis,  the  Philadelphia  traction  mag- 
nate, provided  on  his  death  $4,000,000  for  a  school 
for  fatherless  girls  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,- 
000,  and  the  remainder  to  go  toward  its  maintenance. 
The  residue  of  the  $4,000,000  estate  of  Jonn  A. 
Finch  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  estimated  at  about  $3,- 
258,000,  went  to  charitable  institutions. 

Jacob  Langeloth,  late  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  tlie  American  Metal  Company,  left  his 
residuary  estate  valued  at  $3,141,552  to  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital  to  establish  a  home  to  be  known  as  Valeria 
Home 

Gen.  Brayton  Ives  of  New  York  left  the  greatest 
part  of  his  fortune,  estimated  at  from  $1,000,000  to 
$3,000,000,  to  Yale  University. 

William  Hood  Dunwoody  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
willed  $1,000,000  to  the  Minneapolis  Society  of 
Fine  Arts  and  $1,277,352  for  the  William  Hood 
Dunwoody  Industrial  Institute. 

The  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church  South  in  Chi- 
cago was  promised  by  J.  B.  Duke,  the  tobacco 
magnate,  $100,000  a  year  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Public  Institutions,  by  the  bequest  of  the  New 
York  realty  owner  and  philanthropist,  Amos  T. 
Eno,  benefited  to  the  extent  of  $2,930,000.  Mr. 
Eno  3  will  provided  that  after  all  other  legacies  were 
paid  and  the  trusts  set  up,  $1,800,000  out  of  the 
residuary  estate  was  to  go  to  the-General  Society  of 
Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  fund  to  be  used  tor  "elementary  in.struction," 
and  that  such  instruction  t)e  made  available,  not 
only  for  those  who  are  able  to  take  extended  courses 
but  also  for  relatively  short  courses  of  instruction 
for  those  whose  circumstances  so  require."  Other 
gifts  were:  Tiie  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York 
As,sociation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  and  New  Yo-k  University,  $260,000  each; 
New  York  Public  Library,  $50,000  and  all  books 
and  prints  owned  by  the  testator  relating  to  the  city 
of  New  York:  the  residue  of  the  estate  and  $80,000 
to  Columbia  University.  A  few  weeks  previous  he 
gave  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Trades- 
men $25,000  and  a  lot  50  by  90  feet  in  the  lower 
section  of  New  York  City  valued  at  $40,000. 

Miss  Frances  M.  McGlnnis  bequeathed  $1,600,000 
to  charitable  institutions  of  Washington.  Ind. 

Miss  Grace  Headley  Dodge  left  $1,500,000  as  fol- 
lows:    $500,000  each  to  the  Teachers'   College  of 
Columbia  University  and  the  National  Board  of  the  I 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the  United  States;  $200,000  to  the  I 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  New  York,  $25,000  to  the  State 
Charities  Association,  $25,000  to  Y.  M.  CA.  of 
New  York.  $25,000  to  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society, 
$50,000  to  the  American  College  for  Girls  at  Con- 
stantinople, Turkey;  $25,000  to  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  same  amount  to 
the  PYesbyterian  Board  of  Home  MlMlons. 

The  International  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
received  the  residue  of  the  estate,  valued  at  $1,758,- 
000,  of  Mrs.  Julia  Lorillard  Butterfield  of  New  York. 
Among  the  gifts  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  In  addition 
to  the  many  given  through  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, are  $2,700,000  to  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  of  which  $1,200,000  was  for  new  build- 
ings and  $1,500,000  for  endowment.  This  makes  a 
total  of  $27,000,000  which  he  has  given  to  this  insti- 
tution since  its  foundation;  $95,000  to  Wellesley,  to 
enlarge  the  library;  $13,700  to  Ohio  University; 
$40,000  to  Allegheny  College;  $1,000  toward  the 
cost  of  a  new  pipe  organ  In  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Nechanic,  N.  J.;  $5,000  to  be  used  In  completing 
the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Women;  $100,000  to  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind;  $9,766  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin;  $250,000  to  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  through  his  foundation,  sent 
the  steamship  Massapequa  loaded  with  43,500  tons 
of  food,  etc  ,  to  the  sufferers  from  the  war.  The  cargo 
was  valued  at  about  $275,000  He  also  gave  $23,000 
for  children  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  attend  the  flower 
show:  $150,000  to  the  Brooklyn  Y  M.  C.  A.;  $100,- 
000  to  the  Baptist  Mission  Society:  $250,000  to  Ste- 
vens Institute  of  Technology;  $25,000  to  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  Society  to  fight  disease  in  Serbia; 
$1,200  for  an  agent  to  work  among  the  poor  of  West- 
chester County;  $1,000  to  the  Police  Society  of  the 
same  County.  Mrs.  John  D  Rockefeller,  on  her 
death,  willed  $1,005,000  to  Baptist  charities.  Among 
them  were  $100,000  to  the  Woman's  American  Bap- 
tist Foreign  Mission  Soi^ety  and  $300,000  to  the 
Woman's  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  So- 
ciety. The  residue  of  the  estate  to  be  divided  among 
the  Euclid  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
the  Baptist  Home  Society  of  New  York;  the  Baptist 
Home  of  Northern  Ohio;  the  Women's  Baptist  .Farm 
Missionary  Society;  the  Spelman  Seminary  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  and  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene.  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  gave  $18,000  to  be  used  for  the 
construction  and  furnishing  of  a  drug  addicts'  hos- 
pital on  Riker's  Island:  $100,000  to  relieve  distress 
among  the  unemployed  of  Colorado;  $100,000  for  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  in  Southern  Colorado  camps. 
Mrs.  Russell  Sage  gave  $150,000  to  the  Red  Cross 
Building;  a  stone  structure  of  Norman  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, to  be  known  as  the  Church  in  the  Gardens, 
to  the  residents  of  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.;  $25,000  to 
the  Junior  Audubon  Classes  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Audubon  Societies  for  the  saving  of  van- 
ishing song  birds.  Mrs  Sage  celebrated  her  87th 
birthday  by  sending  $10,000  checks  to  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  institutions,  including  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
Y.  W.  C  A.,  Home  Association,  Onondaga  Orphan 
Asylum,  Good  Shepherd  Hospital  and  Syracuse 
University.  Other  gifts  were:  $2,500  to  the  Woman 
Suffrage  cause:  $1()0,000  to  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute:  $15,000  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Permanent 
Wild  Life  Protective  Fund.  Previously  she  gave 
$10,000  to  this  fund. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  gave  $5,000  to  the  Seamen's 
Church  Institute;  financial  aid  to  the  Eugenic  So- 
ciety for  use  In  curbing  defectives;  a  fund  to  carry 
on  educational  campaign  for  the  benefit  of  workers 
In  occupations  dangerous  to  their  lives;  a  donation 
to  Health  Department  for  work  of  the  Occupational 
Clinic:  $50,000  to  the  Bed  Cross  Building,  and  a 
large  amount  to  the  American  Museum  of  Safety 
to  carry  on  its  work. 

Under  the  will  of  Justtis  Street  Hotchklss  of  New 
Haven,  Ct.,  Yale  University  received  over  $1,000,000, 
to  be  divided  among  the  academic,  law,  and  theo- 
logical departments.  He  also  gave  $50,000  and  hla 
home  to  the  Centre  Church  for  a  parsonage;  $100,- 
000  to  the  New  Haven  Hospital;  $5,000  each  to 
Lowell  House,  Hampton  Institute,  and  the  Home 
for  the  Friendless 

$300,000  for  a  free  dental  institution  to  be  equipped 
and  endowed  with  $750,000  more  was  offered  the 
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city  of  Rochester  by  George  Eastman  of  the  East- 
man Kodak  Company,  provided  that  city  appro- 
priate $10,000  a  year  for  Its  maintenance.  He  also 
offered  to  give  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  a  $500,000 
building. 

One'jhalf  of  an  estate,  valued  at  $1,050,000,  goes 
to  Northwestern  University  and  the  remainder 
equally  divided  to  the  General  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  Chicago 
Home  Missionary  and  Church  Extension  Society, 
according  to  provisions  made  in  the  will  of  John  R. 
Lindgren,  a  Chicago  banker. 

Archer  M.  Huntington  gave  the  site  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  in  New  York 
City,  and  Thomas  E.  H.  Curtis  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company  gave  $500,000  for  Its  erection 

President  MacLaurin  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  announced  gifts  to  that  in- 
stitution amounting  to  over  $1,000,000. 

The  will  of  Mrs.  Eliza  McMillan  created  a  trust 
fund  of  over  81,000,000  for  a  hospital  in  connection 
with  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  provid- 
ing her  son  leaves  no  child.  Under  the  same  con- 
ditions $100,000  goes  to  assist  young  girls  in  getting 
an  education  so  as  to  become  self-supporting. 

William  P.  Herring  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  declared 
that  he  would  give  his  estate  of  about  $1,000,000  to 
establish  a  college  in  his  native  city,  to  be  linown 
as  Herring  College. 

Mrs.  Helen  Collamore  of  Boston  willed  $1,000,000 
as  follows:  The  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hos- 
pital, $200,000  for  the  erection  of  a  building  and 
$20,000  for  free  beds;  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and 
Simmons  College,  $100,000  each;  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  820,000  to  aid  Unitarian  churches 
in  New  England;  Radcliffe  College.  520,000;  Vassar 
College,  $10,000.  The  residue  to  be  divided  among 
the  above  mentioned  Institutions  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

Drs.  William  J.  and  Charles  H.  Mayo  planned  to 
establish  a  $1,000,000  foundation  for  medical  re- 
search in  Minneapolis 

The  new  building  of  the  Evans  Museum  and 
Dental  Institute  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
costing  $1,000,000,  which  was  dedicated  in  February, 
was  the  gift  of  the  American  dentist,  Thomas  W. 
Evans,  who  died  in  France. 

M.  D.  Petersen  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  willed 
$1,000,000  to  charities  In  his  home  city. 

In  memory  of  the  late  Isaac  L.  Rice,  Inventor  and 
philanthropist,  his  widow  set  aside  $1,000,000  for 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  hospital  for  con- 
vale.sc.ent3  to  be  allied  with  Beth  Isniel  Hospital. 
She  also"  gave  2,000  volumes  of  French  memoirs  to 
Bates  College. 

Vassar  College  received  on  Its  50th  anniverary 
$203,000  from  the  alumnae  fund,  in  addition  to 
$475,000  already  raised. 

.Tacob  Sohifl  gave  8500,000  to  Barnard  College  to 
build  Students'  Hall,  which  will  serve  as  a  centre 
for  the  social,  philanthropic  and  religious  activities 
of  all  women  in  Columbia  University;  $5,000  to 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  and  $25,000  to  the 
fund  for  the  relief  of  Jews  in  Palestine. 

Octavia  Bates  willed  $11,798  to  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  also  two  residence  balls  for  women, 
valued  at  $550,000. 

On  the  death  of  Mrs.  Milton  D.  Martin  of  York, 
Pa.,  $500,000  went  to  build  a  public  library  for  York. 

The  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Company,  at 
Calumet,  Mich.,  announced  that  $500,000  wouW  be 
distributed  among  Its  10,000  employes. 

The  donor  of  the  8500,000  for  building  the  sanctu- 
ary of  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  in  Washington,  D.  C  ,  was  atmounced  to  be 
Mrs.  Archibald  Russell,  of  New  York. 

Charles  H.  Farnam,  Jr.,  of  New  Haven,  Ct., 
willed  $500,000  to  Yale  University,  subject  to  the 
life  use  of  his  wife. 

An  anonymous  donor  turned  over  $1,000,000  to 
Delaware  College  at  Newark,  Del. 

In  order  to  meet  the  provisional  gift  of  $250,000 
each  from  Andrew  Carnegie  and  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  raised  $1,385,- 
000. 

On  the  death  of  Mrs.  Currier,  widow  of  former 
Governor  Moody  Currier  of  New  Hampshire,  a 
million  dollar  art  gallery  was  bequeathed  to  the 
city  of  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Emory  University  received  $1,000,000  from  Asa 
G.  Candler  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mlsa  Cora  Dow  willed  $700,000  to  the  Cincinnati 


Symphony  Orchestra.  Miss  Dow  amassed  a  fortune 
In  the  retail  drug  business  In  Cincinnati  and  re- 
membered her  hundreds  of  employes  In  her  will. 

The  courts  decided  that  the  New  York  Public 
Library  is  entitled  to  $100,000  out  of  the  estate  of 
James  Hood  "Wright  of  New  York,  who  died  in  1894, 
and  that  $680,000  goes  to  the  Knickerbocker  Hos- 
pital, New  York 

Tufts  College  came  in  for  half  a  million  dollars  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Frederick  S.  Pearson  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  who  sank  with  the  Lusitania.  The  House 
of  Mercy,  Pittsfield,  and  Lowell  General  Hospital 
each  received  850,000. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Eliza  Patterson  of  New  York  willed 
$500,000  for  charity  and  churches  In  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin  and  London. 

William  W.  Brown  of  Bend,  Ore^  left  $600,000  to 
the  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  Oregon  for  a  school  for  boys  and  a  home  for  aged 
mini.sters  at  Salem.  He  also  left  a  small  sum  to 
Willamette  University. 

Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  gave  $500,000  to  the 
charitable  societies  of  Warsaw,  Russian  Poland.         ' 

Prinoes.s  Vicovaro  of  Rome,  Italy,  formerly 
Eleanor  Spencer  of  New  York,  left  a  large  fortune 
to  the  Policlinic  Hospital  in  Rome. 

The  Emperor  of  Japan,  on  the  occasion  of  hla 
coronation,  gave  $500,000  to  charity. 

Nearly  $500,000  was  left  between  six  employes 
of  Thomas  J.  Koch,  clothing  merchant  and  banker 
of  AUentown,  Pa  ,  for  their  faithfulness  and  diligence. 

Delaware  College  received  an  anonymous  gilt  of 
half  a  million  dollars.  The  giver  is  understood  to  be 
Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  President  of  the  du  Pont  Powder 
Co.  Of  this  sum  $300,000  is  to  be  used  for  new  build- 
ings and  the  remainder  for  the  Endowment  Fund  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  college  buildings. 

By  the  terras  of  the  will  of  William  Richard  Den- 
ham,  formerly  an  actor,  the  Masonic  Hall  and 
Asylum  Fund  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  was  made  residuary 
legatee,  the  fund  to  be  devoted  to  the  education  of 
boys  and  girls  in  any  profession  (or  which  they  may 
show  particular  ability  S450,000  goes  for  this 
purpose. 

Mrs.  Laura  Ogden  Whaling  of  Ohio  willed  $410,000 
to  Miami  University. 

E.  A.  Webb  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  willed  $400,000  to 
the  home  and  foreign  mission  branches  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Ten  religious  and  charitable  institutions  in  New 
York  received  837,164  each  from  the  estate  of  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Murray,  widow  of  the  New  York  cotton 
broker,  James  T.  Murray.  The  institutions  to  enjoy 
the  benefactions  are:  Women's  Hospital,  Presby- 
terian Hospital,  New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  New  York  City  Mission  and 
Tract  Society,  St.  John's  Guild,  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Women's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  Working  Girls'  Vacation  Society,  and 
the  Women's  Branch  of  the  New  York  City  Mission 
and  Tract  Society. 

Mrs.  Sarah  R.  French  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  left  8350,000  to  charity.  Among 
the  gifts  are:  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian 
Church  of  San  Antonio,  §15.000,  with  an  additional 
$10,000  after  all  the  other  bequests  are  paid;  Prot- 
estant Home  for  De-stitute  Children,  $5,000;  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Relief  for  Disabled  Widows  and 
Orphans  of  E>eceased  Ministers,  810,000;  American 
Bible  Society,  $5,000;  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  85,000;  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  $5,000;  for  the  establishment  of  a  home 
for  indigent  aged  women  of  San  Antonio,  $100,000. 

Nearly  the  entire  estate,  estimated  at  $3.50,000,  ot 
Augustus  C.  Brown  went  to  charity,  including  87,500 
each  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society  and  twenty-two 
other  organizations. 

E.  Henry  Wemme  of  Portland,  Ore.,  left  approxi- 
mately $350,000  to  the  Christian  Science  Churches 
in  his  native  city. 

$350,000  was  given  to  Yale  University  for  the 
Anna  M.  R.  Lauder  Memorial  Foundation,  School 
of  Medicine. 

The  establishment  of  instruction  in  scientific 
railroading  at  Harvard  University  was  insured  by  a 
gift  of  $125,000  from  friends  of  James  J.  Hill,  the 
railroad  magnate,  followed  by  another  $125,000 
from  Mr.  Hill,  to  found  a  Hill  professorship  in  rail- 
road transportation  in  the  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration.      Mr.  Hill  also  gave  $50,000  to  the 
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Eugene  Bible  University,  Eugene,  Ore.,  providing 
it  raised  S200,000. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Spencer  Leavltt  willed  $265,000  as 
follows:  The  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  875,000: 
Home  for  Aged  Men,  S15,000;  Graham  Home  for 
■Old  Ladles,  825,000:  Brooklyn  Orphan  Asylum, 
S25,000;  House  of  St.  Giles  the  Cripple,  830,000: 
Providence  Hospital,  Washington.  D.  C,  SI  5.000: 
Mission  Hospital  for  Aged  Ministers,  Newtown,  N. 
J.,  $25,000;  Hudson  City  Hospital,  Hudson,  N.  J., 
825,000;  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
■Church,  $30,000.  The  residue  of  the  estate  to  go  to 
Union  College  for  the  benefit  of  needy  students. 

Julius  Rosenwald  of  Chicago  presented  the  Rosen- 
wald  Hall,  costing  $260,000,  to  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Col.  Robert  B.  Woodward  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 
left  $200,000  to  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  In  addition  to  $25,000  for  Its  botanic 
garden.  He  also  left  $5,000  each  to  the  First 
Unitarian  Society  of  Brooklyn  the  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Charities,  the  Brooklyn  Children's  Aid  Society, 
and  the  Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital.  To  the 
Brooklyn  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
■Children,  the  Brooklyn  Hospital,  the  Brooklyn  Home 
for  Consumptives,  and  the  Brooklyn  Home  for 
Aged  Men  and  Aged  Couples  he  left  $2,500  each. 
The  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  of  New  York 
received  $1,000. 

The  Engineering  Foundation  which  planned  to 
do  in  engineering  research  work  for  hiunanlty 
similar  to  that  being  done  In  general  fields  by  other 
foundations  was  started  by  a  gift  of  $250,000  from 
Ambrose  Swasey  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Past  President 
•of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 

A  New  York  banker  offered  $250,000  to  Cornell 
University,  providing  six  others  made  up  an  equal 
amount. 

$250,000  was  raised  by  Princeton  University  to 
meet  the  provisional  gift  of  a  similar  amount  given 
by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  said  It  would 
give  three  small  parks,  worth  $250,000,  to  Gary,  Ind. 

The  will  of  Catherine  Reilly  of  New  York  contained 
the  following  bequests:  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor, 
$31,787;  Xavler  Free  Publication  Society  for  the 
Blind,  $27,787;  St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  $51,787; 
Seton  Hospital  for  Consumptives,  Holy  Name  Mis- 
sion for  the  Bowery  District,  and  St.  Malachy'a 
Home  for  Children,  $26,787  each;  the  Association  for 
Befriending  Children  and  Young  Girls,  Sisters  of  the 
Poor  of  St.  Francis,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
St.  Ann,  the  Servants  of  Relief  for  Incurable  Cancer, 
St  Agnes's  Hospital,  the  Mission  of  the  Immaculate 
Virgin,  Grace  Institute,  and  the  Mlserlcordla  Hos- 
pital, 85,000  each:  the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan 
Asylum,  $10,000;  and  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  S2,000. 

It  was  reported  that  George  C.  Boldt  of  New  York 
liad  given  8250,000  to  Cornell  University  for  a  new 
residential  hall. 

A  portion  of  the  half-mill  Ion-dollar  estate  of  Luther 
H.  Pierce  of  Chicago  was  left  to  Yale. 

The  University  of  Illinois  came  in  for  $215,000 
•  from  Capt.  Thomas  J.  Smith. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolldge  of  PIttsfleld, 
Mass  ,  gave  $100,000  tor  a  pension  fund  for  the 
Chicago  Syraphony  Orchestra  and  $100,000  to  build 
a  tuberculosis  hospital  in  PIttsfleld.  Mass. 

Henry  Rutherlord,  a  Wall  Street  broker,  willed 
$200,000  to  the  Rockefeller  Institute 

A  chapel  was  given  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Louis 
In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  by  R,  C.  Kerens,  formerly  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Austria-Hungary,  and  over 
$75,000  was  provided  (or  its  interior  decorations,  as  a 
memorial  to  his  wife. 

Robert  Boyd  Ward  of  the  Ward  Baking  Powder  Co. 
left  $187,000  in  trust  to  his  widow  to  distribute  "in 
such  proportion  as  she  shall  think  proper  among 
public,  religious,  benevolent,  charitable  and  educa- 
tional institutions  which  she  shall  select." 

The  late  Thomas  Outwater  Bell  of  Westfleld, 
N.  J.,  gave  his  entire  large  estate,  on  the  death  of  his 
widow,  to  Rutgers  College. 

"Uncle  SI"  Wyman  of  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  left  the 
bulk  of  his  estate,  estimated  at  $200,000,  for  the  aid 
and  care  of  helpless  and  needy  women  and  children, 
and  for  educational  purposes.  Land  worth  $7,000 
was  set  apart  for  the  support  of  a  home  or  refuge  for 
aged  women;  $2,000  was  given  for  maintaining  a 
"maternity"  bed  in  a  Hutchinson  hospital  for  desti- 
tute women;  $2,000  to  support  the  day  nursery. 
Land  worth  $11,000  went  to  the  Catholic  school,  and 


the  Salvation  Army  was  given  a  sufficient  fund  to  pay 
oft  the  debt  of  their  building  in  Hutchinson.  In  ad- 
dition they  received  town  property  to  be  used  in 
carrying  on  the  army's  work. 

Mrs.  Martha  Buck  gave  $200,000  to  Illinois  Wes- 
leyan  University. 

Miss  Anna  E.  Smith  of  New  York  willed  8200,000 
to  Peabody  Home  for  Aged  and  Indigent  Women, 

Margaret  Lenora  Denny  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  left 
$185,000  as  follows:  Pulmonary  Hospital,  Seattle, 
$70,000;  University  of  Washington,  $50,000;  Whit- 
man College,  $45,000;  Women's  Relief  Society  of 
Seattle,  $5,000;  Plymouth  Congregational  Church, 
Seattle,  $5,000. 

The  will  of  William  Douglas  Sloane,  of  the  New 
York  firm  of  W.  b  J.  Sloane,  disposed  of  $170,000  as 
follows:  $50,000  to  be  set  aside  as  an  emergency  fund 
for  the  Sloane  Hosplta  for  Women;  $50,000  for  the 
benefit  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  to  be  used  for 
mission  work  in  the  parish;  $25,000  to  be  used  by 
the  Children's  Aid  Society;  $10,000  to  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.;  $7,500  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital:  $22,500  to  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  for  endowment  of  beds;  $5,000 
to  the  House  of  Mercy,  PIttsfleld,  Mass.,  for  the 
benefit  of  employes  In  the  Sloane  place  at  Lenox. 
Mass. 

Ten  Institutions  In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  received  an 
equal  share  of  the  residue  of  the  estate,  valued  at 
$167,586,  of  Matilda  E.  Webb.  Old  Plymouth 
Church  received  $10,000. 

It  was  announced  at  an  annual  alumni  meeting  of 
Oberlin  College  that  a  gift  was  made  by  Mrs.  D.  P. 
Allen  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  of  $165,000  for  the  erection 
of  an  art  building  in  which  to  house  the  gifts  of  art 
from  the  Hall  estate  and  also  the  Olney  art  col- 
lection brought  from  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Clark  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  left  the 
bulk  of  her  $160,000  estate  to  the  Baptist  Home  and 
other  charitable  institutions. 

Miss  Laurastlne  Cotheal  Smith  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
provided  $160,000  In  bequests  In  addition  she 
gave  her  home  and  jewelry,  etc.,  and  $18,000  to 
servants. 

Mrs.  Frances  E.  Lent  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  willed 
$40,000  each  to  the  Associated  Charities,  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.,  the  Euclid  Avenue  Disciple  Church,  and  a 
hospital  for  relief  of  women  and  children;  also  $5,000' 
additional  to  the  Euclid  Avenue  Disciple  Church. 

Gen.  Charles  H.  Pine  of  Ansonla,  Ct.,  willed 
$150,000  to  Yale  College  for  the  Scholarship  Fund. 

William  Barth  of  Denver,  Col.,  left  $142,000  to 
various  charitable  and  educational  institutions. 

Mrs.  William  Church  Osborne  of  New  York  gave 
$125,000  to  Princeton  University  for  the  Dodge  Pro- 
fessorship of  MedisBval  History. 

Wesleyan  University  announced  a  $125,000  gift 
for  a  new  dormitory,  but  withheld  the  donor's  name. 

One  of  the  largest  single  gifts  ever  given  by  a 
woman  to  the  Pension  Ftind  for  Preachers  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  $125,000,  donated 
by  Mrs.  Fannie  Nast  Gamble  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A  prominent  New  Orleans  woman  gave  $100,000 
to  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation  In  her  city. 

"A  Friend"  gave  $100,000  to  Denlson  University. 

An  anonymous  gift  of  $100,006  was  given  to  the 
University  of  California  for  the  Fox  Memorial  Fund. 

Thomas  I.  Bergen  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  willed 
$100,000  to  Santa  Clara  College,  of  which  Institu- 
tion he  was  the  first  graduate. 

Albert  Arnold  Sprague  of  Chicago  left  $105,000 
among  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Art  Institute,  and 
the  Chicago  Orphan  Asylum.  His  widow  paid  the 
$110,000  mortgage  on  the  Nurses'  Home  at  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband. 
Mrs.  Arnold  also  gave  a  building  for  a  school  of  mu- 
sic, also  in  his  memory,  to  Yale  University. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Hackett  Trowbridge  of  New  York 
left  $100,000  to  Syracuse  University  and  $40,000  to 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

Temple  Bowdoln  of  New  York  bequeathed  a 
month's  salary  to  every  employe  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
and  Drexel  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  $50,000  to  the 
Boys'  Club  of  the  City  of  New  York,  $25,000  to 
Bowdoln  College,  $10,000  to  the  Hospital  Book  and 
Newspaper  Society,  and  $15,0©0  to  Zion  Church  at 
Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  will  of  Mrs  Henry  Watson  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa  ,  disposed  of  $100,000  to  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Diocese  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  memorial  to  her 
mother.  At  Mr.  Watson's  death  his  share  of  the  es- 
tate reverts  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 
New  York  City. 
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A.  Barton  Hepburn  willed  for  a  dormitory  and 
commons  $115,000  te  Middlebury  College,  where 
he  had  been  a  student. 

A  day  nursery,  costing  $110,000,  was  given  to  the 
Church  ol  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  New  York  City,  by 
Nicholas  F.  Brady,  President  of  the  New  York  Edi- 
son Company. 

James  J.  Myers,  who  was  formerly  Speaker  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  left  a 
residuary  bequest  of  $100,  000  to  Harvard  University. 

A  gift  was  made  of  $100  000  by  William  Thomp- 
son of  New  York  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  erection 
of  a  gymnasium  at  Ptiillips  Exeter  Academy. 

George  F.  Baker,  I^resident  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  New  York,  gave  ?100,000  to  Cornell  Uni- 
versity for  a  dormitory,  which  makes  a  total  of  $260,- 
000  which  he  has  contributed  to  that  institution. 

Walter  M.  Hodges  of  Brookline,  Mass  ,  left  $100,- 
000  to  Boston  charitable  institutions  as  follows: 
Boston  Floating  Hospital,  $25,000;  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, $25,000;  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  $10,000;  the 
Salvation  Army,  $10,000  to  provide  Christmas  and 
Thanksgiving  dinners  for  the  poor,  and  $5,000  each 
to  the  Farm  and  Trades  School,  Home  for  Aged 
Couples,  North  End  Mission,  and  the  Home  for 
Little  Wanderers. 

Rich  oil  lands  in  Pennsylvania,  valued  at  8100,000, 
became  the  possession  of  the  Salvation  Army  of 
America,  according  to  the  will  of  Henry  Cobham  of 
Warren,  Pa.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  90 

Albert  Plaut,  head  of  the  drug  firm  of  Lehn  & 
Fink,  left  $60,000  among  35  institutions  and  a  simi- 
lar amount  among  a  large  number  of  his  employes. 
Among  the  bequests  to  institutions  were:  $15,000  to 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  at  Columbia  University, 
$2,500  each  to  the  Montefiore  Home  and  the  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital,  $2,000  each  to  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities,  and  the  Hebrew  Orplian  Asylum,  and 
$1,000  to  30  other  Institutions. 

William  Waldorf  Astor  gave  $100,000  to  the  Red 
Cross  Fund. 

Alexander  A.  McKay  gave  $100,000  to  maintain 
and  enlarge  the  Mimger  Collection  in  the  Art  Insti- 
tution of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Augustus  D.  JuUllard  gave  $100,000  In  the 
form  of  a  floating  hospital  to  St.  John's  Guild  in  New 
-York  City. 

The  will  of  Cornelius  F.  Cronln  of  New  York  City 
stated  that  the  residue  of  his  estate  should  be 
divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  as  follows:  To  the 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul;  the  Sisters  of  the  Poor 
of  St.  Francis;  for  the  benefit  of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital; 
Institute  for  the  Blind;  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of 
Peace;  the  New  York  Catholic  Protectory;  for  use  of 
St  Philip's  Home  for  Industrious  Boys;  the  Servants 
of  Relief  for  Incurable  Cancer.  The  latter  gets  an 
additional  81  000.  The  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Most  Holy  Redeemer  and  the  College  of  St.  Francis 
Xavler  were  left  $1,000  each. 

I^arge  bequests  were  made  by  William  Washington 
Cole,  member  of  Cole  Brothers'  Circus,  including 
$20,000  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital;  $10,000  each 
to  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor,  Madison  Avenue  Reformed 
Church,  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  Hospital  Guild  of 
the  New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital;  $5,000 
CACh  to  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  Actors'  Fund  of  America.  Other  gifts 
were  Bellevue  HospltU  $10,000;  New  York  Opthal- 
mic  Institute,  $5,000;  Calvary  Church,  New  York, 
$10,000;  Trinity  Church.  Paterson.  N.  J.,  $5,000. 

Miss  Ellen  B.  Scripps  of  San  Francisco  gave 
£100,000  to  the  University  of  California,  to  be  ex- 
pended In  the  next  two  years  in  extending  the  Scripps 
Institute  for  biological  research  at  La  Jolla. 

Mrs.  William  J.  Fitzgerald  contributed  $100,000 
to  the  French  Hospital,  New  York  City,  to  be  used 
In  sending  a  unit  of  doctors  and  nurses  to  Paris,  to 
install  a  hospital  at  the  Chateau  de  Passy.  to  be 
known  as  the  "French  Hospital  of  New  York." 

$100,000,  in  gifts  of  $50,000  each,  was  given  by 
Mrs.  Donald  Mackay  and  Mrs.  Elbert  A.  BrinkerhoH 
to  the  Englewood,  N.  J.,  Hospital  In  memory  of 
their  husbands.  _,^ 

Princeton  University  received  an  anonymous  gift 
of  $100,000  for  a  professorship  in  economies. 

Charles  G,  Dawes  of  Chicago  planned  to  erect  a 
$100,000  hotel  in  Boeton  for  unemployed  men, 

A  wealthy  planter  of  Havana,  Cuba,  subscribed 
3100,000  lor  opera  in  that  city 

George  W,  Brackenridge  ol  San  Antonio,  Tex., 


gave  his  $100,000  yacht  to  University  of  Texas,  to- 
be  used  in  their  biological  department. 

$100,000  was  presented  to  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology  by  William  Hall  Walker  of  New  York 
for  a  laboratory  of  mechanical  arts. 
'■James  J.  Myers,  who  was  formerly  Speaker  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  left  a 
residuary  bequest  of  $100,000  to  HJarvard  Uni- 
versity. 

A  large  fortune  was  spent  for  the  relief  of  French 
soldiers  by  a  woman  who  was  known  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "Frenchwoman  at  Heart "  Among 
her  gifts  were  $7,000  to  help  forward  waterproof 
material  to  the  front;  $10,000  to  send  cloaks,  boots, 
etc.,  to  350  aviators;  $2,000  for  field  glasses;  $2,000 
for  watches;  $2,000  for  tobacco;  several  $10,000 
gifts,  and  various  large  sums  for  different  purposes. 

Miss  Georgeine  McLane  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  be- 
queathed to  her  housekeeper  all  her  household  ef- 
fects, wearing  apparel,  etc.,  and  $60,000 

The  Dyckman  House,  204th  Street  and  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  was  presented  to  the  city  by  Mrs. 
Bashford  Dean  and  Mrs.  Alexander  McMilland 
Welch,  descendants  of  William  Dyckman,  who  built 
the  house.  In  addition  the  Park  Commissioner  ob- 
tained a  gift  of  five  lots  surrounding  the  house,  to  be 
known  as  Dyckman  Park. 

Mrs.  Mary  Louisa  Van  Wagenen  of  New  York  be- 
queathed $86,000  to  institutions,  including  $25,000 
each  to  the  General  Clergy  Relief  Fund  and  the  Do- 
mestic and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church:  $12,000  to  the  New  York 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Mission  Society;  $8,000 
to  the  Home  for  Old  Men  and  Aged  Couples;  $5,000 
each  to  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Half  Orphans 
and  Destitute  Children  of  St  Luke's  Home  for  Agetf 
Women,  and  $3,000  each  to  St.  John's  Guild  and 
the  New  York  Bible  Society. 

Lewis  Davis  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  left  $85,000  to 
the  trustees  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  I>resby- 
terian  Church  In  the  United  States  in  America  for 
various  Presbyterian  homes  and  churches. 

An  anonymous  gift  of  $85,000  was  made  to  Cor- 
nell University  for  the  erection  of  a  dormitory. 

The  1890  Class  of  Harvard  University  presented 
that  institution  with  a  check  for  $80,000. 

Mrs.  Emily  W.  Skinner  left  $75,450  to  Carleton 
Co' lege. 

Eugenio  .Toseph  Arbib,  a  London  merchant,  left 
the  income  from  a  trust  fund  of  $70,000  to  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  Jews  in  Tripoli. 

Mrs.  Margaret  E  Armour  of  Kansas  City  left 
$65,000  among  various  educational,  charitable,  and 
religious  institutions. 

John  A.  Mead  gave  860.000  to  Middlebury  Col- 
lege.   He  belonged  to  the  class  of  1864. 

Mrs.  Mary  Hess  left  her  entire  estate  of  $60,000 
to  the  United  Brethren  College  and  Church  at  Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Under  the  will  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  Codman,  late 
Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Maine.  $60,000 
was  left  in  trust  to  St.  Luke's  Cathedral  in  Port- 
land, Me. 

Charles  A.  Schieren,  once  Mayor  of  Brooklyn, 
willed  $25,000  to  his  former  housekeeper.  At  her 
death  the  amount  is  to  be  distributed  as  follows: 
$5,000  each  to  House  ol  St.  Giles  the  Cripple  and  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.;  $7,500  each  to  the  German  Hospital 
and  Brooklyn  Hospital.  He  also  provided  that  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  receive 
paintings  and  100  shares  of  stock  in  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Music.  $5,000  each  went  to  the  Marien 
Heim  for  the  Aged,  Industrial  Home  for  Blind, 
Brooklyn  Home  for  Consumptives.  He  also  can- 
celled all  debts  due  him  from  churches,  charitable 
organizations,  and  colleges. 

Lyman  H.  Knox,  Vlce-F*resident  of  the  F.  W. Wool- 
worth  Co  ,  made  gifts  in  the  shape  of  500  shares  of 
•stock  In  his  company  to  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts 
Academy;  100  shares  each  to  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion of  Buffalo  and  the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  and 
50  shares  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
Russell,  St.  Lawrence  County.  N.  Y. 

Jesse  M.  Weyer  made  provision  In  his  will  for  a 
fund  of  $70,000,  the  interest  from  which  is  to  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  coal  for  the  poor  of  York,  Pa. 

Charity  and  religious  societies  and  servants  were 
remembered  in  the  will  of  Mrs.  Clara  F.  Hitchcock 
of  Scarsdaie,  N.  Y.  The  Hitchcock  Memorial 
Church  was  left  $25,000.  Other  charitable  bequests 
were:  New  York  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice, 
$5,000;  one-eeventeenth  of  the  residue  of  the  estate 
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and  $5,000  to  the  S.  P.  C.  A.;  New  York  University 
School  of  Pedagogy,  $5,000;  Brooklyn  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  $5,000;  New  York 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  $5,000; 
White  Plains  Hospital,  $2,500;  White  Plains  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  $2,500:  Hartsdale  M.  E  Church,  $2,500;  Mary 
Hitchcock  Memorial  Hospital  at  Hanover,  N.  H., 
$2,000;  St.  James's  Episcopal  Church,  Smlthtown, 
L.  I  ,  $3,000. 

John  Hinchellfle,  former  Mayor  of  Paterson,  N.  J., 
left  $50,000  to  S*.  Joseph's  Female  Orphanage  in 
Paterson;  the. Columbia  Building  Association  and 
the  holding  company  for  the  local  lodge  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  received  $10,000  each;  and  $5,000  went 
to  the  Paterson  Cricket  Club. 

Gifts  aggregating  $60,000  were  made  by  Mrs. 
Amelia  Lavanburg  of  New  York.  Among  them  were 
$10,000  each  to  the  Monteflore  Home  and  the  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital;  $5,000  each  to  the  Hebrew  Benevo- 
lent and  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Jewish  Working  Girls' 
Vacation  Society,  the  Emanuel  Sisterhood  and  the 
Temple  Emanu-el  of  Salem  Field;  $2,500  each  to  the 
Educational  Alliance,  the  United  Hebrew  Charities, 
the  Girls'  Technical  School,  the  Guild  for  Crippled 
Children,  the  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital,  and  the 
East  Side  Day  Nursery.  She  also  left  $1,000  each 
to  eight  other  Jewish  charities. 

For  betterment  in  the  care  of  the  feeble-mlndea 
and  Insane,  and  to  prevent  nervous  and  mental  dis- 
orders, the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 
received  $44,500  from  Mrs.  William  K  Vanderbllt 
and  $40,000  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Milbank  Anderson. 
The  latter  previously  gave  $10,000.  Mrs.  Vander- 
bllt also  gave  $10,000  toward  the  construction  of  a 
drug  addicts  hospital  on  Riker's  Island. 

An  anonymous  gift  of  $50,000  and  one  of  $10,000 
was  given  to  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. 

John  H.  Lyon,  head  of  a  large  company  that  makes 
paper  and  woollen  manufacturers'  supplies,  left  $35,- 
000  to  the  Brooklyn  Methodist  Episcopal  Home  and 
$10,000  each  to  the  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island 
Church  Society  of  the  Method Lst  Episcopal  Church 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital 

Emerson  McMillin,  the  banker,  gave  $51,000  to 
the  National  Aeroplane  Fund  of  the  Aero  Club  of 
America,  which  started  to  rai.se  $500,000. 

A  $50,000  estate  on  the  Hudson  River  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion In  New  York  State  by  Mrs.  Alan  H.  Strong  of 
New  Brunswick,  N    J. 

Suras  of  $50,000  were  given  by  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
steel  magnate,  of  which  $20,000  was  in  the  shape  of 
land  for  an  athletic  field  and  %30,000  for  a  gym- 
nasium in  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  Alfred  T.  White  of  New 
York  to  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  for  dormitories;  Seligman  Mayer,  equally  to 
the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  and  the  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital;  J.  C.  Grtes  of  Kansas  City,  in  property,  to 
Mercy  Hospital;  Philip  C  Lockwood  of  Boston,  to 
Harvard  Medical  School;  Francis  Eben  Woodruff, 
to  the  town  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  to  maintain  a 
State  Park;  the  late  Mrs  Julia  Irving  Grinnell  Bow- 
doln  of  New  York,  to  Grace  Church,  $30,000;  the 
Church  Temr-erance  Society,  $10,000.  and  the  New 
York  Training  School  for  Nurses,  ?10,000:  Charles 
H.  Clark  willed  among  the  Lathrop  Home  for 
Needy  Women  at  Northampton,  Mass  ;  the  Orphan 
Asylum  of  Brooklyn,  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
Brooklyn,  the  Brooklyn  Guild  for  Deaf  Mutes,  the 
Brooklyn  City  Mission,  and  the  Brooklyn  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind;  Alexander  E  Orr,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  old  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  to  Christ's 
Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Nathan  Straus,  for  the 
relief  of  residents  of  the  Holy  Land;  Edward  Wheel- 
wright of  Boston,  to  Harvard  University;  Alfred  T. 
White  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
In"5titute;  J.  P.  Morgan,  to  the  Seaman's  Church  In- 
stitute; to  Dr  John  A.  Brasher,  to  be  used  to  per- 
petuate his  scientific  labors. 

Robert  and  Martha  Raley  of  Marshalltown, 
Iowa,  willed  a  farm  of  240  acres,  estimated  to  be 
worth  $45,000,  to  Penn  College 

Northwestern  University  received  $40,750  from 
James  A.  Patten  of  Chicago. 

Mra  John  Hay,  widow  of  the  former  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Hay,  willed  $5,000  to  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  and  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  the  Church  of  the  Covenant, 
all  of  Washington,  D  C;  Children's  Aid  Society. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Brook- 
lyn; Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  American  Tract 


Society,  and  the  International  Y.  M    C   A.  of  New 
York. 

Marguerite  C.  Gumming  gave  $40,000  to  Crelgh- 
ton  University. 

Miss  Agnes  A.  Connell  left  $40,000  among  various 
Catholic  charities,  including  $5,000  to  the  Home  for 
the  Aged  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor;  Society  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul;  the  Dominican  Sisters'  Home 
for  Working  Girls;  the  Society  of  Helpers  of  tfie  Holy 
Souls;  St  Rose's  Free  Home  for  Incurable  Cancer; 
the  Catholic  Board  for  Mission  Work  Among  Colored 
People;  the  Missionary  Congregation  of  St.  Paul  the 
Apostle;  the  Paulist  Fathers,  and  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith. 

$40,000  was  given  to  Hampton  Institute  at  Hamp- 
ton, Va.,  by  a  "prominent  Brooklynlte,"  the  Income 
to  be  used  for  scholarships        ' 

Mary  C.  S.  Dater,  who  died  In  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, left  $40,000  to  an  employe  who  had  been  in 
her  service  25  years. 

W.  H.  Doane  gave  $38,000  to  Denlson  University. 
Miss  Sarah  B.  Hills  willed  $37,000  to  various  Pres- 
byterian  Institutions. 

Mrs  C  Stewart  Butler,  sister  of  the  late  James 
Clinch  Smith,  willed  the  Vestry  of  St.  James's  Church, 
St.  James,  L  I.,  a  tract  of  land  to  be  used  as  a  public 
park  forever  and  $5,000;  Grace  Cliurch,  New  York 
City,  $1,000  for  general  purposes;  8,500  to  the  Kips 
Bay  Day  Nursery,  the  income  wf  81,000  to  the  Pub- 
lic School  District  of  St.  James,  L  I  ,  and  $500  to 
the  Smlthtown,  L    I.,  Library. 

Miss  Josephine  Lewis  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  willed 
$5,000  to  St.  Stephen's  Church;  $3,000  to  the  Church 
Home  for  Children;  Sl,Uoa  each  to  Home  of  the 
Merciful  Savior  for  Crippled  Children,  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  and  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
The  principal  is  to  revert  to  the  University  Hospital 
and  the  Episcopal  Hospital  equally. 

Irving  S  Upson  provided  that  his  estate  should  go 
to  Rutgers  College  Alumni  Endowment  Fund. 

Tnistees  of  the  Milllkln  Estate  gave  $35,500  to 
Decatur  College. 

Nathan  Straus  of  New  York  donated  to  the  Zion- 
ist cause  in  Boston,  Mass  .  his  steam  yacht  Sicilian, 
valued  at  $35,000 

The  Salvation  Army,  under  the  will  of  Wllllam 
Sorley,  received  $35,197. 

$10,000  apiece  was  willed  to  the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  and  to  Grace  Church  in  New  York 
City  by  Miss  Catherine  Anita  Bliss 

Columbia  University  received  an  anonymous  do- 
nation of  $30,000 

John  D.  Haskell  of  Wakefield,  Neb  ,  gave  $30,000 
\o  Bellevue  College. 

Clara  B.  Henson  gave  $32,000  to  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University 

The  830,000  estate  of  Miss  Ellen  Dyer  was  left  to 
be  applied  to  the  study  of  the  broadest  interpreta- 
tion of  metaphysical  thought 

An  American  field  hospital  for  France  was  the 
gift  of  three  Americans;  each  gave  $10,000 

By  the  will  of  Elizabeth  Diehl  of  New  York  S15,'- 
300  and  shares  in  her  residuary  estate  vere  be- 
queathed to  religious  i^nd  charitable  organizations. 
Of  tills  sum  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Churcli  in  America  received  SG.oOO 

Charles  H.  Sliaw  of  New  York  licaueathed  $5,000 
outright  to  Yale  University  and  trust  funds  amount- 
ing to  several  thousand  dollars  on  the  death  of  the 
present  beneficiaries. 

Mrs.  Sarah  F  Robeson  of  Philadelphia  l3ft  three 
bequests  of  $5,000  each  to  St.  Timoihy's  Hospital, 
Roxborough,  for  free  beds;  83,000  to  Mercer  Memo- 
rial Home  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.;  $5,000  to  the 
Home  for  Incurables,  and  amounts  of  $5,000  to  the 
Merlon  Meeting  of  Lower  Merlon,  two  $1,000  and 
Jour  $2,000  gifts  to  other  Philadeli)hia  charities. 

A  gift  of  .527,500  was  made  by  Charles  M.  Schwab 
to  Lehigh  University  to  complete  the  baseball  end 
of  the  new  Taylor  Stadium. 

St.  Michael's  Cemetery,  Birdsboro,  Pa.,  received 
$27,000  left  by  Henry  Close  for  its  improvement  and 
a  new  chapel. 

The  Bennett  Wood  Green  Estate  gave  $26,793  to 
the  University  of  Virginia. 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College  received  $25,000  from 
Mr.  Ranltln  and  $26,000  from  Mr.  Clelland. 

Harvard  University  receivsd  $25,000  from  the  es- 
tate of  William  Endicott  and  $23,250  from  that  of 
Julia  M.  Moseley,  both  of  Boston,  for  the  work  Ol 
the  Harvard  Cancer  Commission. 
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Miss  Clementina  Furnlss  of  New  York  willed 
S6,000  to  the  New  York  Orthopaedic  Dispensary 
and  Hospital  to  endow  a  bed  In  memory  of  the  tes- 
tator, $10,000  to  her  maid,  S3,000  to  her  house- 
keeper, $3,000  to  her  butler,  and  S5,000  to  her  con- 
fidential servant. 

Gifts  of  $25,000  were  made  by  Dr.  William  H. 
Nichols  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  furnish  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Building  IB  Hanson  Place,  Brooklyn;  FranK  A. 
Munsey,  for  the  American  Ambulance  Hospital  In 
Paris;  T.  T.  Fishhime  of  Roanoke,  Va  .  to  Emory 
College;  George  Winshlp  of  Atlanta,  Ga  ,  to  Emory 
College;  the  late  Mrs.  Phllanda  G.  Cooper  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  to  Drury  College;  Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Pratt 
of  New  York,  for  a  fireproof  maternity  ward  as  a 
memorial  to  hei  sister,  to  the  Nassau  Hospital  at 
Mlneola,  L.  I.;  Bahcock  &  Wilcox  Company,  to  Ste- 
vens Institute  of  Technology:  anonymous,  to  the 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  Hospital,  f)r  a  new  building; 
James  M  Wilson  of  East  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  the  First 
Christian  Science  Church  of  St.  Louis. 

Alglerus  Brown  bequeathed  824,577  to  Worces- 
ter Polytechnic  Institute. 

Miss  Harriet  P.  McHarg  willed  Presbyterian  re- 
ligious Institutions  S24,000,  including  $10,000  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  University  Place,  New  York 
City 

Margaret  F.  Barnett  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  left  $24,- 
000  among  Brooklyn  institutions. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Guggenheim  gave  $12,000  to  equip 
a  complete  surgical  motor  "flotilla"  for  the  French 
firing  line. 

S.  D.  Wyman  of  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  willed  $20,000 
to  "some  old  women's  home." 

Pope  Benedict  sent  $8,000  to  the  National  Relief 
Fund,  to  be  expended  on  behalf  of  the  refugees  from 
the  invaded  department  of  the  North  of  France. 
He  also  donated  $5,000  to  the  Polish  Relief  Fund, 
$1,000  for  the  purchase  of  25  camp  altars  for  use  at 
the  front,  $5,000  as  a  personal  gift  to  the  Belgian 
sufferers  from  the  war,  and  $5,000  to  the  Roman  As- 
sociation for  the  Preservation  of  the  Faith. 

George  D.  Morgan,  who  died  In  Seville,  Spain, 
left  $20,000  to  the  wardens  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Paris 

The  J  R  Patterson  Estate  gave  $20,000  to  the 
Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Countess  Mary  Esther  von  Waldersee  left  $12,600 
to  charities  in  Germany. 

J.  R.  Patterson  gave  $18,000  to  the  Western  Col- 
lege for  Women. 

Mrs.  William  Douglas  Sloane  gave  $10,000  to  the 
Seaman's  Church  Institute  and  $10,000  to  the  Buru- 
liam  lndv\strlal  Farm  at  Canaan,  N.  Y.  , 

Siegfried  Rosenberg,  member  of  the  Importing 
house  of  S.  Rosenberg  &  Co.,  left  $20,000  to  Hebrew 
ohdiritics 

$20,000  was  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  of  the 
distributing  of  Bibles  by  Fanny  Dickinson  Nelson. 

Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Brldgham  offered  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 520,000  to  endow  a  research  fellowship  in 
applied  science  In  memory  of  her  husband. 

German  charities  In  New  York  were  enriched  to 
the  amount  of  $20,000  by  the  death  of  Emll  Wolff  of 
Bann,  Germany. 

Charles  F.  South  raayd  left  the  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety $10,000,  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  New 
York  S5,000,  and  the  New  York  Law  Institute  $2,000. 

$5,000  was  given  the  Hope  Farm  at  Verbank,  N.  Y., 
the  Adirondack  Cottage  Sanitarium  at  Saranac 
Lake,  and  St.  John's  Guild,  according  to  the  will  of 
Mrs.  Edna  Pomroy  of  New  York. 

John  Messlck  of  Shelbyvllle,  Ind.,  bequeathed 
$3,000  for  a  building  for  use  of  all  Masonic  bodies, 
$5,000  to  the  Preachers'  Aid  Society  of  the  Indiana 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  residue  of  his 
estate  to  the  Methodist  Hospital  and  Deaconess 
Home  In  Indianapolis. 

Andrew  Bryce  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  left  $15,497  to 
St.  Andrew's  Society  of  New  York. 

Ohio  Northern  College  received  $15,000  from  A  B 
Juilllard  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Cornelia  Prime  gave  $15,000  for  the  buying 
of  land  for  the  new  building  of  the  Huntington. 
L.  I.,  Hospital 

Mrs.  Rosanna  M.  Nagle  )f  New  York  willed 
$5,000  to  the  New  York  Foundling  Hospital;  a  like 
sum  to  the  Church  of  St  Ignatius  Loyola;  $2,000 
to  the  House  of  Calvary  Corporation,  and  Sl.OOO 
to  the  Tabernacle  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Mrs.  Johamia  Fitzgerald  willed  $12,000  to  churches 


and  charitable  institutions.  Including  $4,000  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  gave  $14,604  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

Marion  E.  Warren  gave  $17,109  to  th'e  University 
of  California. 

Hygo  A.  Taussig  gave  $10,335  to  the  University 
of  California. 

The  College  of  New  Rochelle  received  $11,000 
from  Miss  Harriet  MacGregor 

$10,000  was  given  by  the  following  persons: 
Anonymous,  to  the  Young  Women's  Hebrew  Asso- 
ciation; Mrs.  Herbert  Sheftel  of  New  York,  to  Yale 
University;  Miss  Adelaide  Hamilton,  to  charitable, 
religious  and  educational  institutions,  and  $8,000 
to  servants;  anonymous,  to  American  Red  Cross 
Fund;  Eben  Jordan,  director  of  Boston  Opera  Com- 
pany, to  found  two  scholarships  In  the  International 
Academy  of  Opera  in  Paris;  George  E.  Gilmartln  of 
White  Plains,  N  Y.,  to  criurches;  Wilson  M.  Powell, 
among  hospitals  and  homes;  James  T  Miller,  to  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  the  Fred.  A 
Digglns  Estate  in  Cadillac,  Mich.,  to  Olivet  Col- 
lege; John  F.  Dillon,  to  the  State  University  of 
Iowa;  Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Searle  of  New  Jersey,  to  the 
Sea  Shore  Non-Sectarian  Home  of  Asbury  Park, 
N  J  ;  Christopher  G.  Painter  of  BrooKlyn,  N.  Y., 
to  Booker  T.  Washington,  for  use  in  community, 
country  and  rural  negro  schools;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert W.  Long,  to  the  Long  Hospital,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Amanda  Dudley  Dean,  to  the  University  of 
Rochester;  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Coxe,  to  the  Children's 
Ho.spltal  Fund  in  Philadelphia;  James  B.  Brady,  to 
a  fund  for  a  new  club  house  for  The  Friars;  Mid  vale 
Steel  Corporation,  to  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; Mr.  W.  D  Hoxle,  to  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology;  Mr.  E.  S.  Harkneas,  to  Stevens  Insti- 
tute of  Technology;  anonymous,  to  the  University 
of  California  for  "Claypcle  Research;"  Isaac  A.  Hall 
of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  of  which  $7,000  went  to  chari- 
table institutions  and  $3,000  to  the  Elks'  Club. 

Dr.  Joseph  L.  Porter  of  Paola,  Kan  ,  willed  the 
University  of  Kansas  Medical  School  between  $10,- 
000  and  $15,000  to  be  invested  so  as  to  provide  a 
$300  yearly  Income  for  a  medical  student. 

The  General  Education  Board  announced  that  It 
was  going  to  find  out  what  happened  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Gary,  Ind.,  under  the  Wirt  system,  and  ap- 
propriated $20,000.  It  also  announced  gifts  as  fol- 
lows: Carleton  College,  $100,000  toward  an  endow- 
ment fund;  Hobart  College,  $50,000  toward  an  en- 
dowment fund;  Lafayette  College,  $200,000;  Kala- 
mazoo College,  $25,000  for  the  upkeep  of  the  Robert 
C.  Ogden  Memorial  Building  at  Hampton  lastltute; 
the  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
$75,000:  Department  of  Education  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, $5,600:  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
$250,000;  Vassar,  $200,000;  Denison,  $125,000; 
Pomona,  $100,000 

Many  large  bodies  announced  funds  to  be  raised 
by  them,  most  of  which  were  collected  They  in- 
cluded Grace  Church,  $500,000:  Seamen's  Church 
Institute,  $150,000;  the  Cathedral  of  St  John  the 
Divine,  to  complete  its  nave,  $1,000,000;  Church  of 
the  Holy  Apostles,  New  York  City,  $100,000; 
Sailors'  Institute,  $250,000;  Lenox  Hill  Settlement 
for  a  new  house,  $100,000;  Emergency  Fund  for  the 
Episcopal  Board  of  Missions,  5,400,000;  American 
Jewish  Relief  Commission,  $579,996;  American  Red 
Cross,  to  fight  tuberculosis  in  the  United  States, 
$520,000;  Committee  to  Relieve  the  Distress  of 
Residents  of  the  Holy  Land,  $125,000:  Brooklyn 
Federation  of  Jewish  Charities,  $100,000;  Masonic 
Relief  A.ssoclatlon  of  United  States,  $50,000:  the 
Friars'  Club,  $100,000  for  a  new  building;  Newsboys' 
Club,  $250,000;  Mme.  Vandervelde's  Fund  for  Bel- 
glum  Sufferers,  $300,000:  American  Jewish  War  Re- 
lief Fund,  $300,000;  Hospital  Saturday  and  Sunday 
Association,  $110,000:  the  fund  of  the  Mayor  of 
Chicago  for  the  aid  of  the  sufferers  from  the  East- 
land disaster,  $264,998,  of  which  $100,000  was  sub- 
scribed by  the  Western  Electric  Company;  National 
Aeroplane  Fund,  $500,000;  Episcopal  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, $1,740,000;  Christian  Alliance,  $43,500; 
Woman  Suffrage  at  their  November  rally  in  New 
York  City,  $100,000;  Shubert  Benefit  for  Sydenham 
Hospital,  $5,000:  Mme.  Marie  Depage  Fund  for 
Belgian  Relief,  $80,000:  for  war  sufferers  in  Italy, 
$400,000:  for  the  development  of  the  aviation  corps 
of  the  militia  of  Rhode  Island,  $11,052:  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Fund,  $37,030;  Baptist  Mission 
Society,  $305,000;  Brooklyn  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  $2,755,- 
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000;  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  §313,000; 
Broad  Street  Hospital,  $50,000. 

The  Episcopal  Board  oJ  Missions  started  a  cam- 
paign for  $400,000  emergency  fund;  $330,000  was 
realized  up  to  August,  1915. 

The  Church  Building  Society  of  the  National 
Council  of  Congregational  Churches  announced  re- 
ceipts of  $600,350. 

New  York  City  spent  $11,000,000  for  charity,  of 
which  84,550,484  went  to  private  charitable  insti- 
tutions, 53,686,806  to  public  charities,  and  $1,438,- 
682  to  Bellevue  and  allied  hospitals. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  gave  In 
charities  .5403,500.  Of  this  $42,000  went  to  foreign 
missions  and  $54,900  to  home  missions. 

Mrs.  Willard  D.  Straight  gave  $5,000  toward  the 
fund  for  the  erection  of  a  new  edifice  for  St.  Bridget's 
R.  C.  Church  of  Westbury,  L.  I. 

Colleges  that  announced  a  campaign  for  funds 
were:  University  of  Michigan,  $1,000,000;  Yale 
Alumni  Fund,  $104,454;  Vassar,  $1,000,000;  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology,  $1,360,000;  St.  Stephen's, 
$500,000. 

WAR   FUNDS. 

It  was  estimated  that  about  $300,000,000  has  been 
contributed  to  relieve  suffering  In  the  warring  na- 
tions, through  various  war  charities.  Of  this  amount 
the  South  African  War  Fund  was  56,600,000;  Prince 
of  Wales  Fund,  over  $33,000,000;  Belgium  Relief 
Commission,  824,000,000;  the  Indian  Soldiers'  and 
the  Queen's  Work  for  Women  Funds,  51,200,000 
each;  Royal  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  "$150,000  for  wounded  horses  and  strayed 
dogs;  collected  In  London,  $48,000,000;  Red  Cross 
Fund  of  the  London  Times,  $8,000,000;  the  National 
Commis.sion  for  Relief  In  Belgium,  $6,000,000;  Y  M 
C.  A.,  81,800,000;  the  Red  Cross  and  St.  John  Am- 
bulance Fund,   $7,500,000. 

Gifts  amounting  to  $3,000,000  went  from  the  people 
In  Canada  to  benefit  the  destitute  non-combatants 
of  Belgium 

The  Aymeric.  a  chartered  ship  of  the  Commission 
for  Relief  in  Belgium,  sailed  for  Rotterdam  with  a 
cargo  worth  about  8250,000,  the  gift  of  the  peonle  of 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Miciilg.an,  Mon- 
tana, Texas,  Utah,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
and  Washington 

The  steamship  Babscan  sailed  February  IS  with 
automobiles,  food,  etc.  The  Great  City,  carrying  tlie 
most  valuable  cargo  of  relief  supplies  ever  shipi)ed 
from  the  United  States  to  a  foreign  people,  sailed 
February  10.  The  value  of  the  cargo  was  about 
$530,000. 


The  second  New  York  State  Belgium  relief  ship, 
the  Daltonhall,  sailed  laden  with  supplies. 

Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  raised  $1,800;  Polish 
War  Victims'  Relief,  $5,000;  Mme.  Melba,  $200,000, 
and  gave  her  house,  the  rent  of  which  la  $6,000  a 
year,  for  a  hospital. 

Members  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist, 
Boston,  Mass.,  contributed  $127,607  to  a  fund  for 
the  relief  of  sufferers  from  the  war. 

In  July  the  American  Red  Cross  reported  that  they 
had  spent  $1,460,306  for  war  relief,  and  had  a  balance 
of  $174,818.  The  Jews  In  America  have  contributed 
more  than  $1,300,000  to  the  relief  of  destitute  mem- 
bers of  the  race  in  the  war  areas  of  Palestine. 


Nine  big  mls.sionary  societies  made  public  financial 
reports  for  their  fl.scal  year  ending  In  April.  The 
reports  showed  that  Americans,  through  their 
churches,  contributed  $55,000,000  a  year  to  home 
missions  and  $18,000,000  to  foreign  missions.  It 
cost  to  maintain  all  churches  in  this  country,  includ- 
ing the  mission  funds,  $410,000,000. 

John  H.  P  Voorheis,  who  died  in  Denver,  Col., 
left  that  city  8250,000  tor  a-  park. 

Gifts  of  $109,994  were  announced  by  President 
Lowell  of  Harvard  UnU'ersity. 

A  new  building  to  be  called  the  Guggenheim 
Memorial  Hospital,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000,  will  be 
donated  by  the  six  Guggenheim  brothers  in  memory 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs    Meyer  Guggenheim 

The  bulk  of  the  $3,250,000  estate  of  Elizabeth 
Thompson  of  New  York  was  left  to  religious,  chari- 
table, and  educational  institutions 

Edward  Missom  Owen  of  Manchester„England, 
left  .$750,000  to  the  Salvation  Army. 

Mrs.  Henry  Watson  .vllled  $100,000  to  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopiil  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  p'redeiick  F  Thomiison  i;ave  a  new  building 
costing  $150,000  to  the  VVomaus  Hospital  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Many  poor  people  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y., 
received  checks  for  Christmas  presents  from  banks 
in  Yonkers,  Mount  Vernon,  White  Plains,  Port 
Chester,  New  Koclielle,  and  Peeksklll.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  they  will  total  about  $1,000,000. 

The  executors  of  the  estate  of  William  Douglas 
Stone  gave  850,000  to  Sloane  Hosplt.al  for  Women. 

As  a  reward  for  their  faithful  service  to  his  father 
P.  A  B.  ^Videner  distributed  among  the  older  house- 
hold and  business  emplojes  SIOO.OOO 

Stuyvcsant  Fiih  gave  a  church  to  the  Episcopalians 
in  Garrison,  N.  Y. 


SIMPLIFtED    SPELLING    BOARD. 

The  object  of  this  board  is  to  promote  the  gradual  and  progressive  simplification  of  English  spelling 
by  omitting  silent  letters,  and  following  the  simpler  rather  than  the  more  complex  of  the  present  analogies. 
President — Charles  H.  Grandgent  Secretary — Henry  Gallup  Paine.  Treasurer — Gano  Dunn.  Number 
of  members:  Board,  44;  Advisory  Council.  236      Headquarters,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


ELLEN    WILSON    MEMORIAL    HOMES. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3.  1915,  George  Foster  Peabody,  Hugh  C.  Wallace 
Arthur  Jeffrey  Parsons,  Walter  S.  Ufford,  Archibald  Hopkins,  Julia  C.  Lathrop.  Grace  V.  Bicknell.  and 
Charlotte  Everett  Hopkins,  their  associates  and  successors,  were  created  a  body  corporate  and  oolitic  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  by  the  name,  title,  and  style  of  the  Ellen  Wilson  Memorial  Homes,  to  acquire, 
hold.  Improve,  rent,  mortgage,  sell,  and  convey  real  estate  within  the  District  of  Columbia  for  building. 
In  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson,  one  or  more  blocks  of  sanitary  houses  for  the  working  classes, 
and  renting  the  same  at  a  rental  sufficiently  low  to  cause  the  abandonment  of  dilapidated  and  Insanitary 
houses,  as  an  object  lesson  in  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  under  good  conditions  and  at  reasonable 
rates:  Provided,  That  the  value  of  any  and  all  property  so  acquired  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $500,000: 
Provided  further.  That  no  land  shall  be  acquired  or  house  built  thereon  except  of  the  character  hereinbefore 
described. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  shall  be  825,000,  divided  Into  two  hundred  and  fifty 
shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each,  and  when  said  amount  shall  have  been  subscribed  the  said  corporation 
shall  be  fully  authorized  and  empowered  to  commence  business:  Provided,  That  .said  capital  stock  may  be 
Increased  by  the  sale  of  additional  stock  from  time  to  time,  but  the  total  i.ssue  thereof  shall  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  $500,000:  Provided  further ,  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  officers  or  directors  of  said  corporation 
to  declare  any  greater  dividend  to  the  stockholders  than  five  per  centum  per  annum  upon  the  capital  stock 
outstanding  at  the  time  of  such  dividend. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  shall  be  managed  by  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  fif- 
teen persons,  who  shall  for  the  first  year  be  elected  by  the  Incorporators,  hereinbefore  named,  and  there- 
after said  board  shall  be  elected  annually  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by  the  by-laws  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  such  board  of  directors  shall  have  power  to  ordain,  establish,  and  put  into  execution  such 
rules,  regulations,  ordinances,  and  by-laws  as  they  may  deem  essential  for  the  good  government  of  the  cor- 
poration, not  contrary  to  the  laws  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  act,  and  generally 
to  do  and  perform  all  acts,  matters,  and  things  which  a  corporation  may  or  can  lawfully  do. 

Sec.  4,    That  Congress  reserves  the  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend  this  act. 
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BENEFACTIONS    ANNOUNCED    BY    THE    COLLEGES. 


Sem 


Alabama  Poly  Inat. 

Albion  Col 

Alfred  Unlv 

Allegheny  Col 
Atlanta  Univ    ...    . 
Auburn  Theo.  Sem 

Baker  Col 

Baldwin-Wallace  Col 
Barnard  Col .    . . 

Bates  Col 

Baylor  Unlv .  .  . 
Bellevue  Col  .  . . 

Belolt  Col 

Benedict  Col.   . 

Berea  Col 

Bethel  Col  . .    . 
Bonebrake  Theo 
Boston  Univ .  .  . 
Bowdoin  Col. . . . 
Bryn  Mawr  Col 
Campion  Col     . 
Carleton  Col.    .  .    . 
Carnecrie  Inst.  Tech 
Case  Scool  A  pp.  Sc 
Central  Col  (Mo.) 
Central  Wes.  Col 

Coe  Col 

College  of  Pacific . . 
College  of  Wooster 
Columbia  Univ 
Cornell  Univ. 
Cotner  Univ .  .  . 
Dartmouth  Col. 
Decatur  C.  1.  Sc 
Delaware  Col 
De  Paul  Univ  .    . 
Depauw  Univ 
Doane  Pol . 
Drake  Unlv  . 
Drury  Ci)l. .  . 
Earlham  Col. 
Elon  Col .... 
Emory  Univ 
Emporia  Col 

Eureka  Col 

Franklin  &  Mar.^hall  Col 
Franklin  Col.  (Ind  ) 
Geo.  Washington  Unlv 
Goucber  Col    .  . 
Grand  Island  Col 
Grlnnell  Col .  . 
Grove  City  Col 
Hamilton  Col 
Hamline  Univ  .  . 
Hamp  Sidney  C'o!   . 
Hamp.  N.  &  A    Inst 
Harvard  Univ 
Hastings  Col  . 


510,000 
40,000 
23,100 
40,000 
34,018 
32,879 
89,154 
75,000 

185,055 
12,690 
18.894 
30,000 

122,873 
11,500 

104,670 
18,717 
17,870 
40,282 
26,862 
25,834 
15,000 

137,192 

425,000 
25.000 

100,000 

48,000 

5,000 

36,000 

38,389 

814.111 

202.632 
12,000 
94.000 
36,049 

200,000 
21,000 
87,756 
16,590 
15,000 
25,000 
37,000 
13,309 
1,120,000 

121.81S 
40,000 
53,4i>7 
63,000 
11,843 

149.180 
10,549 
99.600 
80,000 
50,000 
65,000 
12,971 

253,247 

1.220.021 

17.70, 


Haverford  Col.  .  .  . 

23.000 

Highland  Park  Col .  .     .  . 

100,000 

Hiram  Col 

102,284 

lioly  Cross  Col 

12,000 

Hope  Col 

14,381 

Howard  Col 

48,000 
111,000 

Howard  Unlv 

Huron  Col. 

111.  We.s.  Unlv 

12,949 

378,695 

Iowa  Wes.  Univ 

12,371 

Jamestown  Col 

22,117 

Johns  Hopkins  Unlv .    .. 

1,350,000 

Kan.  Wes.  Unlv 

138,000 

Kenyon  Col. . 

36,119 

Knoxville  Col 

19.450 

Lawrence  Col 

32,000 

Leander  Clark  Col 

10.000 

Lincoln  Univ. .. 

33.737 

Louisiana  Col 

17.500 

Maryvllle  Col     . 

36,273 

Mass.  Inst.  Tech      .    . 

877,804 

McCormick  Theo  Sem  . 

87,265 

McKendree  Col          .    .  . 

17,450 

McMinnville  Col 

67,000 

Mechanics  Inst 

15,000 

Miami  Univ.    . 

410,000 

Middlebury  Col 

182,314 

Midland  Col   . 

15,000 

Millsaiis  Col 

16,478 

Mo  AVesleyan  Col 

51.000 

Moores  Hill  Col 

35,000 

Morningside  Col. . . 

200,000 

Mount  Holyoke  Col 

63,016 

Mount  Union  Col 

15,000 

Muhlenberg  Col 

G9.390 

Muskingum  Col 

17,000 

N.  Hamp.  A.  &  M    Col. 

37.500 

New  Rochetle  Col      ... 

14.000 

Northwestern  Col   (\Ms  ) 

46.000 

Northwastern  Univ 

6/.7S3 

Oberlin  Col 

132.803 

Ohio  Univ 

13.700 

Ohio  Wes.  Unlv 

25,900 

Olivet  Col..               .    . 

41.195 

Ottawa  Univ.. 

14.051 

Ouachita  Col 

10,000 

Park  Col .  . 

27,364 

I'arsODS  Col 

29,895 

Peabody  C  Tearlier.s 

23.891 

Penii.  Col 

45,136 

Pennsylvania  Col 

30,000 

Polytechnic  Inst  . 

IL.'-jOO 

Pomona  Col .  . 

447,139 

Princeton  Univ  . . 

774.663 

Proseminar  Col.   . 

22,260 

RadoliffeCol 

124,780 

Rensselaer  Poly  Inst 

200,700 

Ripon  Col 

15.000 

Roanoke  Col 

15,000 

Rockford  Col    

23.722 

Rutfers  Col 

4.';.000 

Shorter  Col .               . . . . 

79.986 

Simmons  Col 

17.890 

Sioux  Falls  Col      

11.000 

Smith  Col 

409.351 

Southern  Bap  Sem 

60.000 

S'thwe.stern  Col.  (Kan  ) . 

20.000 

State  Univ.  of  Iowa 

10,000 

Stevens  Inst.  Tech  .     . 

1,176.072 

St.  John's  (Md  )     

42,000 

Tarkio  Col 

22.210 

Taylor  Univ 

20,709 

Teachers"  Col.  (Ind.).   . . 

23,000 

Tex.  Christ.  Univ. 

130.000 

Throop  C.  Tech.  .  .    . 

30.117 

Transylvania  Unlv      .    . 

21.184 

Trinity  Col.  (Ct ) 

10.857 

Trinity  Univ 

31,175 

Tults  Col 

208.562 

Tusculum  Col  . .    . 

36,293 

Tuskegee  Inst 

270,466 

Union  Col 

92.324 

Union  Col.  (Neb.).    .    . 

27.500 

University  of  Ch'cago. 

1,144.380 

University  of  Illinois.  . 

222.633 

Univer.Mty  of  Michigan 

32.727 

University  of  Penn .  .  . 

1.729.766 

(Jniveislty  of  Rochester 

71.708 

Universitv  of  S  Clara 

200.000 

University  of  S.  C'al  .    . 

10.000 

University  of  the  Soi'.th.. 

42.900 

University  of  Virginia  . 

286.790 

University  of  Wi.scousln 

13.710 

VanderMIt  Univ.    .    .    . 

30.000 

Virginia  Military  In&t 

145.000 

Virginia  Union  Univ 

16.000 

Villanova  Col.  .  . 

12.000 

Wake  Forest  Col .  .  . 

59.000 

Washington  and  Jeff 

67.732 

Wash   and  Lee  Univ 

197.000 

Washington  Univ  . . 

190,126 

Wellesley  Col 

1,277,925 

Wells  Col 

37,084 

Wesleyan  Female  Col     . 

12,025 

Wesleyan  Univ. .  . . 

283.798 

Western  C.  Women. .  . 

31.000 

Western  Reserve  Univ 

58.094 

Western  Theo.  Sem .  .  . 

111,163 

Westminster  Col.  (Pa  ) 

12,000 

Wheaton  Col    (1)1  ) 

22,992 

Williams  Col 

110,375 

Wittenberg  Col  . .    . . 

35,000 

W'  orcester  Poly.  Inst 

30,137 

Yale  Unlv 

965.791 

OCCUPATIONS    OF    COLLEGE    GRADUATES. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  In  May.  1913.  made  public  statistics  showing  the  occupa- 
tions of  college  graduates,  from  1642  to  1900.  from  returns  furnished  by  thirty-seven  colleges  and 
universities.     Taking  three  periods  a  century  apart  gave  these  percentages: 


Occupation. 

1696-1700. 

^  65  6 
1   6 

3,1 

1796-1800. 

21    4 
30   5 

S.4 

1896-1900 

5   9 

15   6 

6.6 

OCCtJPATION. 

1696-1700. 

1796-1800. 

5.7 
5.6 
1.1 

1896-1900. 

Ministry 

Law 

Medicine 

Education..    . 

jBusiness 

Public  Service 

4.7 
1    6 
9.4 

26.7 

18.8 

1.0 

UNIVERSITY    FORUM    OF    AMERICA. 

An  educational  insiitntion  of  tr.avelling  professorships  of  eminent  men  of  action, and  original 
investigators,  whose  lectures  are  based  on  personal  experience  and  observation.  The  lectures  are 
delivered  before  the  leading  universities,  colleges  and  other  educational  bodies  throughout  North 
America,  Europe,  and  in  otlier  parts  of  the  world. 

The  forum  acts  as  a  standing  committee,  a  bureati  of  information,  a  clearing-house,  through 
vrhich  universities  and  colleges  may  promptly  and  readily  secure  National  leaders  to  speak  at  first- 
band  and  authoritatively  concerning  their  particular  line  of  life-work  and  activity. 

Headquarters,  550  West  113th  Street.  New  York. 


2'he  Palisades  Interstate  Park. 
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THE    DAILY    FOOD    ALLIANCE    OF    AMERICA. 


The  alliance  advocates  pure  food,  full  weight  and 
measure  and  sanitation.  The  officers  of  the  New 
York  organization  are'  Presitleni — Mrs    Charles  D. 


Hirst.  CoTTespoTulina      Secreiary — Mrs.      Nelson 

Worden,  704  West  End  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
TrensiiTeT — Mrs.  Clarence  N.  Titterlngton, 


NATIONAL    AMERICANIZATION    COMMITTEE. 


The  National  Americanization  Committee  is  a 
body  of  fifty-six  American  citizens  who  believe  that 
Americanization — a  deeper,  broader  sen.se  of  na- 
tionalization— is  the  need  of  the  hour,  and  that  it 
should  be  a  nation-wide  movement  In  every  hamlet 
in  America.  They  are  dominated  solely  by  the  dream 
of  a  United  America:  no  other  power  or  motives 
determine  their  policies,  methods  or  plans,  and  they 
are  willing  to  give  their  time,  thought,  effort,  and 
resources — in  money,  association,  and  power — to  the 
end  that  the  many  races  in  America  may  become 
one  nation  in  spirit  and  achievement. 

They  believe  that  American-born  citizens  need 
Americanization  in  increased  respect  for  the  flag, 
in  renewed  allegiance  to  America,  in  patriotic  use 
of  holidays,  in  the  discipline  and  loyalty  of  citizens' 
training  camns.  In  the  abolition  of  race  prejudice, 
and  in  the  full  recognition  of  foreign-born  citizens 
as  a  civic  as  well  as  an  Industrial  factor  In  American 
civilization. 


The  believe  that  the  foreign  born  peoples  within 
our  land  owe  to  America  the  duties  of  learning  our 
national  language,  of  becoming  literate,  of  becoming 
naturalized,  and  of  becoming  thrifty  and  efficient 
citizens  and  of  loyally  supporting  the  best  Ideals 
and  traditions,  the  government  and  institutions  of 
America,  in  exchange  for  the  rights  America  guar- 
antees to  all  residents  alike  In  this  country 

They  believe  that  American  and  foreign-born  alike 
should  Join  hands  to  assure  to  each  alien  within  our 
borders  the  opportunity  to  learn  English,  become 
literate,  and  to  provide  facilities  for  preparation 
for  citizenship. 

Chairman— Tra-iik  Trumbull.  First  Vice-Chair- 
man— Percy  R.  Pyne,  2d  Second  Vice-Chairman — 
Mrs.  Edward  Stotesbury.  Third  Vice-chairman — 
William  Sproule.  Treasurer — Wm.  Fellowes  Mor- 
gan. Executive  Commitiee — Mrs.  Vincent  Astor, 
Frances  A  Kellor,  Peter  Roberts,  Mrs.  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  Felix  M.  Warburg.  Headquarters,  18 
West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City. 


THE    PALISADES    IN 

The  State  of  New  York  possesses  several  forest 
reservations  and  also  several  parks.  One,  the  Ni- 
agara Reservation,  comprises  the  land  about  the 
great  cataract,  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000. 
The  State  Forest  Preserve,  on  October  1,  1914,  con- 
tained 1,609,113  acres  There  are  also  Letchworth 
Park,  about  the  falls  of  the  Genesee  River;  John 
Boyd  Thacher  Park,  about  the  Indian  Ladder  in 
Albany  County,  islands  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
and  the  Saratoga  Springs  Reservation.  The  assessed 
valuation  put  upon  the  Forest  Preserve  lands  of  the 
State  was  $4,532,505. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  PalLsades  Interstate  Park, 
partly  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  partly  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  extending  along  the  Hudson 
River  in  its  Palisades  region,  and  extending  north 
so  as  to  include  Bear  Mountain.  The  development 
of  this  park  to  Its  present  great  dimensions  began  in 
1910,  when  Mary  D  Harrlman,  widow  of  the  late 
Edward  H.  Harrlman,  informed  Governor  Hughes 
of  New  York  that,  following  the  wishes  of  her  hus- 
band, she  was  willing  to  convey  10,000  acres  of  land 
In  the  counties  of  Orange  and  Rockland  to  be  used 
as  a  park  and  also  give  $1,000,000  toward  the  park 
project 

The  Palisades  Park  Commission  had  the  same 
year  collected  $1,625,000  for  the  same  purpose.  Pre- 
viously the  commission  had  acquired  by  gift  of  land 
and  of  money  to  the  amount  of  $300,000,  a  con- 
tribution of  $400,000  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  $50,000  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  face 
of  the  Palisades  from  Piermont  to  Fort  Lee.  It  was 
also  proposed  In  1910  that  the  State  of  New  York 
should  appropriate  $2,500,000  for  a  further  purchase 
of  land  for  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park.  Subse- 
quently, in  1910,  this  proposal  was  ratified  by  the 
voters,  and  consequently  the  Palisades  Interstate 
Park,  which  will  cost  nearly  $6,000,000,  was  au- 
thorized. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Palisades  Interstate 
Park  since  1910  have  been  busily  engaged  in  develop- 
ing the  park.  The  State  of  New  York  is  preparing  to 
build  the  last  e  id  of  Route  3,  north  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  line,  sc  hat  ultimately  there  will  be  a  State 
nighway  from  t'le  State  boundary  line  of  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  aion<;  the  west  shore  of  the  Hudson 
River  north  to  Newburgh.  The  Com.nLssioners  have 
also  co-operated  with  the  State  of  New  York  and 
Grange  Coanty,  New  York,  in  securing  the  construc- 
tion of  Route  3  of  the  New  York  Stiite  highway  sys- 
tem along  the  Hudson  River  through  the  United 
States  Reservation  at  West  Point  and  around  Storm 
King  Mountain  The  park  roads,  when  built,  are  to 
connect  with  the  main  State  highways  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  There  is  a  "Henry  Hudson  Drive" 
under  the  Palisades  and  a  road  from  Bear  Mountain 
on  the  Hudson  River  to  Southftelds,  both  of  which 
are  on  park  properties.  The  commission  is  advancing 
the  Englewood  approach  to  the  Henry  Hudson  Drive. 
The  drive,  when  completed,  will  be  located  under 
the  Palisades  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  with  a 
number  of  approaches  or  spurs  connecting  the  drive 
with  the  roads  on  top  of  the  cliff. 


TERSTATE    PARK. 

A  camp  has  been  established  at  Blauvelt  for  the 
use  of  working  girls,  which  is  used  by  girls  of  all 
nationalities  and  religious  denominations.  A  large 
number  of  people  in  1915  used  the  portion  of  Pali- 
sades Park  at  Bear  Mountain,  which  is  located  on 
the  we.st  shore  of  the  Hudson  River  about  forty-five 
miles  from  New  York.  This  property  was  originally 
bought  by  the  State  of  New  York  for  a  prison  site 
and  abandoned  as  such  in  1910,  and  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Palisades  Park  Commission  for  park 
purposes.  The  commission  arranged  for  a  day-boat 
service  to  Bear  Mountain  in  the  Summer  of  1914 
and  1915.  A  large  number  of  excursions  visited  iJear 
Mountain  and  also  the  picnic  groves  under  the  Pali- 
sades. The  camp  privileges  granted  by  the  commis- 
sion In  1914  proved  very  popular,  a  large  number 
of  people  camping  near  Bear  Mountain  and  at  Car 
Pond  In  the  Harrlman  lands  At  Bear  Mountain  a 
playground  has  been  completed,  having  an  area  of 
more  than  ten  acres.  There  have  been  placed  at  Bear 
Mounty  tiftv  picnic  tables.  300  park  benches,  and 
300  chairs.  In  1913  the  New  York  College  of  ^^orestry 
at  Syracuse  Universit>  offered  to  co-operate  "'ith  the 
Palisades  Interstate  Park  Commission  in  making  a 
preliminary  study  and  plan  of  management  for  the 
forest  land  within  the  park.  This  offer  was  accepted 
and  the  work  has  since  been  In  progress. 

By  steamboat  from  New  York  City,  114,691  per- 
sons visited  Bear  Mountain  from  June  14  to  Sep- 
teral)er  7,  1914.  In  addition  to  the  regular  boat  ser- 
vice many  excursions  were  nm  to  Bear  Mountain, 
one  company  alone  transporting  15.445  excursion- 
ists during  the  season.  There  were  also  excursions 
by  Sunday-schools,  civic  associations  and  societies. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  excursions  came  from  New 
York  City  In  addition  the  Palisades  Park  Commis- 
sioners were  able  to  arrange  with  the  West  Shore 
Railroad  Company  that  four  north-bound  and  three 
south-bound  accommodation  trains  should  stop  at 
the  park. 

The  Boy  Scouts  in  1915  camped  on  one  of  the 
lakes  of  the  park  to  the  number  of  5,000.  camping 
in  troops  of  from  300  to  500  every  fortnight.  In  the 
park  about  Bear  Mountain  hundreds  of  white  tents 
afforded  shelter  to  cami)er.s  from  New  York  City. 

Blauvelt,  in  1914,  was  further  used  as  a  Summer 
camp  for  working  girls,  regardless  of  nationality  or 
religicus  denomination.  A  military  organization 
was  created  of  four  companies.  The  Captains  were 
chosen  from  among  the  counsellors — college  girls 
who  gave  their  services.  A  trained  nurse  was  In 
attendance  throughout  the  season.  There  were  1,130 
girls  in  the  camp,  divided  as  follows:  Store  girls  and 
saleswomen,  54;  factory  workers,  198;  seamstresses, 
65;  domestic  workers,  44;  children's  nurses,  21; 
school  girls,  182;  teachers,  37;  stenographers,  book- 
keepers, typists,  and  ofBce  workers,  334;  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
secretaries,  10;  no  occupation  given,  185. 

The  Palisades  Park  Commission  now  owns  18,000 
acres  and  have  under  condemnation  4,390  acres. 

Eleven  miles  of  the  Palisades  are  within  a  tew 
miles  of  the  largest  cities  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. 
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THE    VANDERBILTS. 

DESCENDANTS  OF  COMMODORE  COKNELIUS  VANDERBILT. 
Bom  on  Staten  Island,  N.    V.  ,179-1;  mivnied,   1st,    Sopliia  Johnson,   1813,   she  d.  1867;  2d,   Frances 

Crawford,  1869;   died  1877. 


Childeex. 


1.  Phebe  Jane  Vaiiderbilt.  b. 
1815;  ID  JamesM  Cross, 1841; 
d.  I800. 


3.  EthellndaVanderbiIt,b.l8l8i 
m.  Uuniel  B.  AllcJi,  183<);  1. 
1889. 


Gnndchlidreu. 


1.  Cornelius  Vamlerbilt  Cross. 
b.  18:i4;  m.  Emma  Eldert,  d 
19112. 


^  Etltelindu  Cross,  m   Burreti 
Wilson  HortoD. 


3.  Noimaii   Cross,   b.  1842;    d. 
1901. 


1.  William  Barton  Allen,  b. 
1835;  m.  Wary  Sutton,  1859, 
d.  1888. 


2.  Kriulilin  Allen,  d.  1909. 


3.  Van.lerbilt  Allen,  b.  1840, 
m.  l.st.  Helena  Mount,  1^66; 
2d,  Edith  IJe  SiWier,  1S13,  ;!d, 
Edith  Mott,  18911;  d.  1898. 


4.  Harry  Allen,  m.  AnuieOdfcil 
div.  1894;  he  d.  1899. 


.  William  Henry  Vnnderbili, 
b.  1821;  m.  Maria  Louise 
Klssam,  1840;  d.  1885. 


2.  Margaret  Louisa  Vanderbilt; 
in.  Elliot  F.  Shepard,  1868. 


5.  n. Dexter  AlleQ,b.l850:d.lS81 


6  Annie  Allen,  b.  IMSS,  m. 
1S76,  John  Wallace;  d.(  killed) 
18''0. 


1.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  l».1843; 
m.  Alice  Gwynne,  I867i  d. 
1899. 


3.  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  b. 
lf^4M;  m.  Alva  Murray  Smith, 
1874  (now  .Mis.  f).  II.  P.  Bel- 
mont); 2d,  1903,  Mrs.  Ann 
Harriman  (Sands)  Kuther- 
fur.l. 


4.  Emily  T.  Vanderbilt;  m. 
William  1),  Sloane,  1874;  he 
d.  1915, 


Great-Giandchildreu. 


1    W.S.  Vanderbilt  Allen,    b. 
13K0. 


•J.  Ethelinda  V.  Allen,  b.  1863; 
m.  .lames  H.  Ward,  189.'. 


1.  Marie  I'alnneli  Allen,  b  Iblu 
m.  John  C.  Wilmerding,  Jr., 
lS9i;  div.  1901;  he  d.  1911. 


2.  Ethel     Gladys     De     SiWier 
Allen,  b.  181.=.. 


1.  Mar^aiei  B.  Allen;m.  Arihur 
C.  Ketchani. 


2.  Annie  May  Allen,  b.  1813. 


3.  Ediih  Bruce  Allen. 


1.  Allen  Wallare,  b.  1819. 


1.  William    H.  Vanderbilt,   b 
1810;  d.  1892. 


2.  Cornelius  Van.lerbill.b.  1813; 
111.  Grace  Wilson,  1S96. 


3.  Gertrude  Vanderbilt,  b.  1815 
m.  Harry  Payne  Whitney 
1896. 


4.  Alfred  .Gwynne  Vanderbilt, 
b.  1811;  m  Elsie  French,  Jan, 
14,  lliOl;  div.  1908;  2d,  Mr<, 
Maigaret  Emerson  McKim, 
Dec,  1911;  he  d.  1915. 


.  Ueginald  C.  Vanderbilt,  I., 
1^80;  III.  Cutlileen  G  Neilson, 
1903. 


6.  Gladys  Moore  Vanderbilt,  b. 
18Sli;'m  Count  Laszio  Szech- 
enyi,  .Ian.  21,  l!i08. 

1.  Maria  Louisa  Shepard,  b. 
1810;  m.  William  Jay  Schief- 
felin,  1891. 


2.  Edith  Shefiard,   b.   1812;   m. 
EinestoG.  Fabbri,  1896. 


3.  Alice    Shepard      b.    1814;    n 
Dave  llennen  Morris,  1895. 


4.    Elliot  F.  Sliepa.d,  b.   1811 
m.  Mrs.  Estliei    Tottei.  1891. 


.  Mar^'uerite  Shepard,  b.  1880 
d.  1895. 


I.  Consuelo  Vanderbilt.  b.  IS11 
m.     Duke     of     Marlborough 

1895. 


.  Willi.amK. Vanderbilt,  Jr.,b 
1818,   m.  Virginia  Fair,  1899. 


3.  Harolds.  Vanderbilt,  b.l8s4. 


I.Florence  A.  Sloane,  b.  1875; 
m.  James  A.  Burden,  Jr., 1:^95. 


2  Emily  Vanderbilt  Slr.ane,  b 
ISI;;  m.  J.H.Hanim..nd,lS98. 

3.  Lila Vanderbilt  Sloane,b.T819^ 
ui.  Win.  B.  Dsgood  Field, 1902. 


Great-Great-Grandchildren. 


1     Vanderbilt  B.  Ward,  b.l893. 
2.  Mildred  8.  Ward,  b.  139ti. 


1.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  b.  1898 

2.  Grace  Vanderbilt,  b.  1899. 


1.  FloiaP.  V.WbUiiey.b.  1897. 
2  Coinelius  V.Whitiiey,b.l899. 
3.  Barbara  Whitney,  b   1903. 


1.  William   Henry  Vanderbilt, 
b.  Nov.  24,  1901 

2.  Alfred  Vandeibilt,  b.  1912. 

3.  George  W.,  b.  1914. 


1.  Cathleen,  b.  1904. 


1.  Corn.-Ma,  b.  Oct  27,  1908. 

2.  Alice,  b.  Aug.,  1911. 

3.  Gladys,  b.  1913. 


I.  Wm  .I.Sciileffelln,Jr  ,b.  1891. 
2.  Margaiet  L.,b.l893;  m.F.H. 
()sb«rn, 1914.3. Mary. I  ,b  1896. 
4.Jolin  J.,b.l89;.  5.Loul8eV, 
b.  1901.  6.  Bayard,  b.l9li2.  1. 
Elliot  F.,  b.  1904.8.  liarbara, 
b.  1906.  9.  Henry,  b.  19(i9. 


1.  Teresa  Fabbri,  b.  I.'i97. 

2.  Ernesto    (i.    Fabbri,  Jl.,   b. 
19n0;  d.  1910. 


.  Dave  H.  Morris,  Jr.,  b.  1900. 
2.  Louise,  b.  1901.  3.  Marion, 
b  1903.  4.  Noul,  b.  1904.  5. 
Emily,b.l901.  6.  Ali.  e,b.l911. 


John,  Marquis  of  Blandford, 
b.  189^. 
2    Lord    Ivoi    Charles  Spencer- 
Churchill,  b.  1898. 


Muriel  Vanderbilt,  b.  1900. 

2.  Consu.'lo  Vanderbilt,  b.  19113. 

3.  William   K.   Vanderbilt  3d, 
b.  1907. 


1.  Emily  Burden,  b.l896,  d.  2. 
James  A., b.  189*.  S.Douglas. 
4.  Florence  A. 

1.  Emily  Hammond.  2.  Adile.  3. 
Alice.  4.  Uachel.  5.  John.  Jr. 


I.   Wm.  li.O.Field,  Jr.,  2.  Fred. 
V.  3.  Mai  jorle  L.     4.  Mary. 
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THE     VANDERBILTS-Continned. 

Childbin. 

Grandchildren. 

Great-GraQdchildreii. 

Great-Great-Grandchildren. 

3.  William   Henry    Vanderblli 
(Continued). 

4.  Malcolm  D.  Sloane,  b.  I88I; 
m.  Elinor  Lee,  1916. 

6.  Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt,  b. 
1856;     m     Mis.  Alfred   Tor 
ranee  (nee  Anthony),  1880. 

fi.  Florence    Adile    Vanderbilt ; 
m.    H.     McKown   Twombly, 
1877;  he  d.  1910. 

1.  Alice  Twombly,  b.l880,d.'9fi 

2.  Florence    Twombly,   b.  1881, 
m.Wm.  A.M  Burden,  1904. 

1. Alice  T. Burden, b.l905,d. 1906. 
2.  Wm.A.,.li.,b.l906.  3.  Shir- 
ley  C,    b.l908. 

3.  Uuth  Twombly,  b.  1886  ;  d. 

4.  H.  McKown Tivombly.b  1888; 
d.  1906. 

".  Eliza  Orgnod  Vanderbilt  ;  m. 
William  Seward  Webb,  1881 

1     Frederiid  V.  Webb.  b.  188.', 
m.  Kalph  I'ulltjer,  1905. 

1.  Ralph  Pulilier,  Jr.,  b.  1906. 

2.  Sewaid  Webb  PulUzer.b.lSll. 

2  James  Wutson  Webb,  b.l884; 
m    Electra  Havemeyer,  1910. 

1.  Electra  Webb,  b   1910. 

2.  Samuel  B.  Webb,  b.  1912. 

3.  Lilia  Webb,  b.  1913. 

3.  WilllamSeward  Webb,  Jr.  b. 
1887;    m.     Gertrude     Emily 
Gaynor,  1911. 

1.  Wm.  Seward    Webb  •  3d,  b. 
1912. 

2.  Gertrude  Webb,  b.  1913. 

4.  Vanderbilt  Webb,  b.l891;  m. 
Aileen  Osborn,  1912. 

1.    Aaon,  b,  1913. 

8.  George  Washington  Vander- 
bilt, b.  18b2  ;  in.  Edith  Stuy- 
ves,int  Dresser,  1898;  d.  1914. 

1.  Cornelia  Stuyvesant  Vander- 
bilt, b.  1900. 

4.  Emily   Vandcrbilt,  b.  18-23  ; 
m.  ■VVnilam   K.  Thorn,   18-19  ; 
d.  189l>. 

1.  William  K.  Thorn,  b.  1861;d. 
1911. 

2.  Emily    Thorn,    b.    1853;     m. 
1st,   D.-iiiiel    King,    1869;  2d, 
Jaii:e8  C.  Parrish,  1873. 

1.  Louise  Alice   King,  b.  1870  ; 
m.  Alexander  Baring. 

2.  Helen  Parrish,  m.  Archibald 
Brown,  1903. 

Two  daughters. 

3.  James  C.    Parrish,  Jr.;  m. 
Charlotte  K.  Palmer,  IvlO. 

3.  Lena  Thorn,  b.  1858  ;  m  Gus- 
tavE  Kissel,  1881;  he  d.  1911. 

1,  Dorothy  Kissel. 

2.  Jeanii«tte  Kissel. 

3.  Thorn  Kiasel. 

5.  Cornelias  Jeremiah  Vander- 
bllt,  b.  18?5  ;  d.  I8SS. 

6.  Eliza    VnnderblU,    b.    1828  ; 
m.   George   A.  Osgood,  1849  ; 
.1.  1895. 

7.  Sophia  J.  Vaiiderbllt,  b.  !83ii, 
m.  Daniel  Torrance,  1849;  she 
d.  1913. 

1    Alfred  Torrance,  b.  1850  ;  m. 
Louise  H.  Anthony,  1872;  d. 
18^6.     She  hiarrieil  Frederick 
W.  Vanderbilt. 

2.  Maiie  Torrance,  b.  185L> ;    m. 
.lohn  Hidden,  Jr.,  187S. 

1.  John  Hadden,  b.  1874. 

8.  Maria  Alicia  Vanderblli,  b. 
1831  ;    m.  Nichulas  La   Ban, 

1847. 

1.  Bertha  V.  Iji  Ban;  m.  Geor(;e 
M.  Browne. 

■J.Edith    Li   Bau  ;    m.  Tiffany 
Dver. 

3.  Lillian  La  Ban  ;    m     1st,  En- 
eene  Blois  ;  .d,  Jose  Aymai, 
ISlii. 

9.  Catherine      Vanderbilt,      b. 
1834;    m.  Ist,  Smith   Bail<er, 
IS50;     2d,    Gustave    Lafitte, 
1861  ;  d    1887. 

1.  Cl.irence  Jolinson   Barker,  b. 
1N5:;  ;  d.   1306. 

;■.  Catherine  Barker,  b.  1867. 

3.  Morris  Lafilie.  b.  1863. 

10.  Marie  Louise  Vanderbilt,  b. 
1835;  m.   Ist,    Hor:ice    Cl.irk, 
1851;  2d,  Uoberl  Niven,  1860; 
she  d   1891. 

1.  Louise  Clark,  b.    )85:i;  m.  Ist, 
Clarence  L.  Collins,  1874  ;  2ri, 
Capt.     Bnrty     Midford  ;    :;d, 
Count  M.L.Subervillt;  shed. 
1^95. 

1.    E.iith     Lyman     Collins,    b. 
1876:   m.  Connt  CzHvl.owski 
(Uechi.l  Key),  18:1-;  di>    I9ir4: 
m.  2d,  Miuquis  tie  Maleissve, 
1911. 

2   CharU)lte  E.  Niven; m.  Connt 
de  ^^ers. 

11.  Frances  Vaiiilerbllt,  b   1-36; 
d.  186fi. 

12.  George    W.   Vanderbilt,    b. 
1841;  d.  1866. 

THE    GOULDS. 

DESCENDANTS  OF  .7 A  V  GOULD-Born  Ma.v  27.  1836:  married  Helen  Day  Miller.  1863:  died  1892. 

ChII  DBKN. 

Grandchilnren. 

Great-Grandrhildren. 

Great-Great-Grandchildren. 

1.  George  Jay  Gould,  b.  1864; 

1.  Kingdon  Gould,  b.  1887. 

m.  Edith  KingiloD,  1886. 

2.  Jay  Gould,  b   1888;  m   Annie 
Donu'la^  Gr.-iham,  lull. 

1.  Eleanor  Gould,  b    1912. 

2.  Aniie  Douglas,  b.  1913. 

3.  Marjorii-  Gwynne  Gould,  b 
1890;    m  Anthony  J.  Drexel, 
Jr.,  1010. 

1.  Edith    King.loD    Dreiel,  b. 
1911. 

2.    Anthony  J.   Dreiel,  3d,  b. 
1912. 
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THE    COULDS-Contlnned. 

Cbildrkn. 

GrADdcblldreD. 

Great-Grandchildren. 

Great-Great-Grandchildren. 

1.  George    Jay    Gould    (Cod- 
tlnoed). 

4.  Helen  Vlvipn  Gould,  b.  189S; 
m.  Lord  Decies,  1911. 

1.  Eileen  Vivien  de  la  Poer 
Beresford,  b.  1912. 

2.  Catherine  Moya,  1..  1913. 

3.  Arthur  George  Marcus  de  la 
Poer,  b.  Apnr21,  1915. 

6.  George  Jay  Gould,  b.  1896. 

6.  Edith  K.  Gould,  b.  1901. 

7.  Gloria,  b.  1906. 

9.  Edwin  Gould,  b.    1866;    m 

1.  Edwin  Gould,  b.  1893. 

Sarab  Shrady,  1892. 

2.  Frank  Miller  Goulrl.  b.  1899. 

3.  Helen  Miller  liould,  b.l868; 
m.  Finley  J.  Shepard,  1913 

Adopted  a  son,  191.S. 

4.  Howard  Gould,  b.  1871,   m. 
Katherioe    Clemmons,    1898; 
sepaiated  1909. 

5.    Anns    Gould,    b.    1815;    m. 
Count   Paul  Marie  Bonifacp 

1.  Boniface    de  Castellane,    b- 
1897. 

de  Castellane,  I89.i;  div.  1906, 
m.  '.'d,  Duke  de  Talleyrand- 
Perieord,   Prince    de    Sagan, 
1908: 

2.  (Jeorge  de  Castellane,  b.  I89!<. 

i.  Jay  de  Castellane.  b.  1902. 

4,  Chas.  Maurice  Jason  How- 
ard, Duke  lie  Sagan,  h.  1909. 

5.  A  danghter  b.  1915. 

6.  Frank  .lay  Gould,  b.  1877;  ni. 
Hel^n  Mar't  Kelly,  1901 ;  dIv. 

].  Helen    Margaret    Gould,    b 
1902. 

1909;  in.2d,Editb  Kelly,  l'.i09. 

2.  Uoroihy  Gould,  b.  1904.          i 

THE    ASTORS. 

DESCENDANTS  OF  JOHN  .lACOB  A.STOR 
Born  at  Waldorf,  Germany,  1763;  married  Sarah  Todd,  cousin  jf  Henry  Brevoort,  in  New  Voik,1785; 

died  1848. 


Children. 


I.  M:igdalen  Astor,  b.  1786;  m. 
Isi,  Gov.  Adrien  B.  Benizi'n 
of  Santa  Cruz,  1807;  2(1.  Uev 
John  Bristed,  1819:  d    1854. 


^.  John  Jacob  Astor,  b.  17 
1834. 


8;  d. 


3.  Eliza    Astor,    b.    1790;     m 
Count  Rumpff,  1825;  d.  18JB 


4.  William  Backhouse  Astor. 
b.  1792;  m.  Margaret  Alida 
Armstrong,  1818;  d.  1876. 


Grandchildren. 


,  Chailes    Astor     Biist^'d,     b. 
Ociobei  6,  1820;  m.  let,  Laura 
Brevooit,  1847;  2d,  Grace  A 
Sedgwick.  1867;  he  d.   Jaiiu 
ary  15,  1874. 


I.  John  Jacob  Astor  Bristtfd,  b. 

1848;  d.  1880. 


2.  Charles    Astor    Bristed,    b    1.  Mai  y  Symphoiosa  Bristed. 
18b9;    m.    Maiy     Uosa    Oon-12.  Katharine    Elizabeth   Grace 
nelly,  1894.  Biisted. 


,  Emily    Astnr,    b.    1819;    n 
Samuel  Ward,  1838;  d.  1841. 


1.  Margaret  Astor  Ward,  b. 
1838;  in.  John  Winthrop 
Chanler,  1856;  d.  1875. 


.  John  Jacob  Astor,  b.  1822; 
m.  Charlotte  Augusta  Gibbes, 
1846;  d.  1890. 


Great-Giamlchildren. 


Great-Great-Grandchildien, 


I.  William  Waldorf  Asloi.  b. 
1848;       m.      Mary     Dahl-i 
Paul,  1878;  she  .lied  1895. 


1.  .John  Armstrong  Chal'<ner, 
b.  18'J2;  m.  Anielie  Itivea, 
1888;  .liv.   Ifg.'.. 

2.  Winthiop  Astor  Chanler,  b. 
1863;  m.  Margaret  Terry, 
1882,  and  Iinu  issue:  1.  l..:iura 
Astor  Clianlei;  2.  Jolm  Win- 
throp Chanler,  d.  1894;  3. 
Margaret  Asior  Chanler;  4. 
Beatrice  Chanler,  b.  1891;  6. 
Hester  Chanler;  6.  a  son;  7. 
Theo    Ward,  h    1902. 

3.  Eliz:Lbetli  Winthiop  Chanlei; 
m  John  J.  Chapmin,  l.'>98, 
and  had  issue:  Chanler  1  hap- 
Miaii,  b.  1901. 

4.  Wm.  Astoi  Chanler,  b.  1S67  ; 
m,  Minnie  Ashley,  1903  ;  issue 
1904,  Wm.  Astor  Chanlei..lr. 

5.  Lewis  Stuyvesant  (.'lianler, 
b.  1869;  m.  Alice  Chamber- 
lain, 1890,  had  issue:  1  Lewis 
Stuyvesant  Chanler,  .Ir..  b. 
lit).  2  Alida  Chanler,  b. 
18Q4;  3.  Wm.  Astor  Chaulei, 
t>.  1896;  4.  a  daughter,  b  '907. 

6.  Margaret  LivingNtonChanler; 
m  Ulchird  Aldii.  h,  1906; 
issue,  a  son,  b.  1909 

1.  Kobert  Winthrop  Chanl.-r; 
m.  Julia  Kemiit(;ton  Cham- 
beilain,  189'1,  and  had  issue- 
Julia  Chanler,  b  1898;  Dor- 
othy Chanler,  b.  1904;  n,.  2d 
Liiia  Cavalieri,  1910;  div. 

8.  ^Alirla  Ileekm;in  Ch.anler;  m. 
Tem|>le  Emmet,  1896,  ;ind 
had  issue:  1.  Elizabeth  Em- 
met; 2.  Maigaiet  Emmet;  ;:. 
Alida  Emmet;  4.  Temple  Em- 
met, .1). 


1.  William  Waldorf  Astor,  b. 
1879;  m.  Nannie  L:ingho)ne 
Shaw,  1!106;  issue:  son,  1901; 
ilau.,1909;  l> rancis  D.,  b.l9l2. 
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THE    ASTORS-Continued. 


Childhrn. 


4.  William    Backhouse     Astor 
(CoDtinued). 


Grandclilldren. 


.  Laura    Astor,     b.    1824; 
FranklinDelano,1841;  d.  1902. 


.  Mary  Alida  Astor,  b.  1826; 
m.  John  Carey,  1860;  d.  1881 


1.  Arthur     Astor     Carey; 
Agnes  Whiteside,  1889. 


2.  Henry  Astor  Carey;  d.  1898 


5.  William  Astor,  b.  1830;  d 
1692;  m.  Caroline  Webatei 
Scbermeiharn,  1853  ;  d.  19(i8. 


B.  Henry  Astor,  b.  1794  ;  d.  18 


6.  Dorothea  Astor,  b.  1795;  m 
Walter  Langdon,  1812;  d 
1863. 


Grest-Grandchildren. 


2.  Pauline  Astor,  b.  1880;  m. 
Capt.  H.  Spender  Clay,  1904  ; 
Issue  1B06,  a  daughter;  1910, 
a  diiugliter:  d.  1912. 

3.  John  Jacob  Astor,  b,  1886. 

4.  Gwendolin,  b.  1889;  d.  1902, 


Keglnsld  Carey,  b.  1890. 
Arthur    Graham    Carey,    b* 
1892. 

3.  Allda  Carey,  b.  1893. 

4.  Fiances,  b.  1898. 


3,  Margaret  I^aura  Carey;  m 
1st.  Baron  M.  de  Stems;  2d, 
Count  Win. Elliot  Zboiowskv 
He  was  killtd  April  1,  1903 
shed.  1911. 


.  Emily    Astor,    b.    1864;    ni. 
James  J.  Van  Alen,  187t>;  d 

1881. 


2.  Helen  Astor,  b.  1865;  m. 
Jnmes  Hoosevelt  Koosevelt, 
1878;  d.  1893. 


3.  Charlotte  Augusta  Astor,  b. 
1858;  m.  1st,  J.  Coleman 
Diayton,  1879;  2d,  George 
Ogilvy  Hiiig,  1896. 


Great-Great-Grandchildren. 


1.  Margaret  Eugenia  Vlctorlce 
de  Steurs. 

2.  John  Herbert  Eugene  Fran- 
cois de  Steurs. 

3.  Hubert    Victor    Arthur     de 
Steurs. 

4.  A  son,  ■  Zborowskt,  b. 
1895. 


1.  Mary  Van  Alen,  b.  1876;  m. 
Griswold  A.  Thoiiipsou,  1913. 

2.  James  Laurens  Van  Alen, 
b.  1818;  m.  1900,  Margaret 
Loiiiue  Post,  and  had  issue; 
JamesHenryVanAIen,b.  1902;. 
Louise  Astor  Van  Alen,b  1910^ 

3.  Sarah  Steward  Van  Alen,  b* 
1881;  m.  1902,  Robert  J.  F, 
Collier. 


1.  James      Koosevelt  Roosevelt, 
Jr.,  I..  1879. 

2.  Helen      Rebecca    Roosevelt, 
b.  1881. 


1.  Ca>oline  Astor  Dravton,  b, 
1880;  Ml.  Willl.im  Phillips, 
1910.  Issue,  a  'laughter,  1912. 

2.  Henry  ColemaH  Drayton,  b. 
1883;  III.  Constance  Koower, 
Jan.  21,  1906. 

3.  Will.  Astor  Drayton,  b.  1888; 
.Helen  F.tiso  Sqitiers,1912. 

j4.  Alida    l>ivingston  Diaytou, 
I     b.  1890 ;     d.  1898. 


^.  Caroline       Scliermerhorn 
>    Astor,  b.    1861:   m.    Marshall 
Orme    Wilson,  1884. 


5.  John  Jacob  Astor,  b  '  1864;  m, 
AvaLowle  Willing,  1891;  div 
1909;  2d,  Madeleine  'fiilmagf 
Force,  Sept.  9,  1911.  He  d. 
1912. 


6.  Henry    Astor,    b.  1832;    m. 
Malvlna  Dinehart,  1865. 


.  Sarah  Langdon,  b.  1313;  m. 
Francis  R.  Boreel,  1834;  d. 
1897. 


1.  Marsball   Orine  Wilson,  Jr., 
b.  I885;m.  Alice  Borlnnd,1910. 

2.  Richard  Thornton  Wilson,  b. 

1886. 


1.  Wm.  Vincent  Astor,  b.  1891; 
m.  Helen  Diusmore  Uunling- 
ton,  1914. 

Ava   Alice  Marlel  Astor,  b. 
1902. 
3.  John  Jacob  Astoi,  b.  1912. 


1.  William  Walter  Astor  Boi  eel, 
b.  1838;  m.  Mary  Emily  Mil 
bank;  d.  1892.  


.   Eliza  Boreel ;  m.  B.tTon  H 
W.  Pallandt;  d. 


3.  Alfred  Boreel;   m.  daughter 
of  Baron  de  Mvilrecht. 


4.  IColjert  Boreel;  d.  1896. 


6.  Daughter;    m.     Baron     Otto 
Gioenice. 


6.  Daughter,  unmarried  ;  d. 


2.  John  J.  A.  Langdon,  b.  1814; 
d.  1837. 


3.  Eliza  Langdon,  b.  1816;  m 
Matthew  Willis,  1842;  d.  1899. 


I.  Eliza  Wilks;    m.   Byam  K 
Stevens, 1869. 


2.  Alice  Wilks;  m.  William  N. 
Keefer,  M.  D. 


3.  Langdon  Wilks,  b.  1855;  m 
Pauline  Kingsmill.  1891. 


4.  Mntthew    Astor    Wilks,     b< 
1844;  m.  Sylvia  Green,  1909. 


'5.  K:itherine  Langdon  Wilki. 


1.  Robert  John  Ralph  Boreel, 
m.  Miss  Ives. 


1    Matthew  Wilks  Keefer. 

2.  Petrena  Keefer. 

3.  Eliza  Christine  Keefer. 
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THE  ASTORS.-Contlnued. 


Cbildken, 


6.  Dorothea  AstorCCuntlaued). 


Grandchildren. 


,  Luuisa  LaDgdon,  b.  1S19;  in 
DeluDcey  Kane,  1841. 


1.  Walter  L:iDgdon  Kan«;  b. 
18S1;  m,  Mary  Uuntei,  1877 
(1.  1896. 


2.  Uelancey  Astor  Kane,  b.l844; 
m.Ele;inorlseHn.l872;d.l915. 


3.  John  Inoes  Kane,  b.  1856 
in.  Annie  Schermeihorn,  1878 
he  d. 1913. 


4.  Louisa  Langdou  Kane. 


6    Emily     Astor      Kane; 
AugustuB  Jay,  187fi. 


6.  Sybil  Kent  Knue. 


7.  "Woodbury  Kane  ;  m.  Mi*- 
Sallie  Ilargous  Elliott,  I9(i5 
he  d.  1905:  she  iii.  Capt 
Dogglaa  Gil 


5.  Walter  Langdon,  b.  1821;  m. 
Catherine  Livingston,  1847;  d 
1893. 


S.  Woodbury  L.ingilon,  b.  1824 
m.  Helen  Colford  Jones,  1847 
d.  1892. 


,  Cecilia  Laugdon,  b.  1827;  m 
Jean  de  Notbecli,  1849. 


8.  Eu'jene  Langdnn,  b.  1832; 
m  II:iriiet  Luwudes,  1859; 
d.  1.-^68. 


Great^liranilciiiiflren. 


S.  Samuel  Nicholson  Kane  ;  d 
1<)06. 


1.  A  sou;  d. 


1.  Woodluiry  Gersdorf  Lang 
don,  b  1850;  m.  Sophia  £ 
Montgomery,  1882. 


1.  Eugene  de  Notbecit,  b.  18.V2. 


2.  Cecilia  de  Notbeck.  b.  1856. 


3.  A  daughter. 


4.  A  SI>D. 


1,  ManoQ  Langdon,  b.  1864,  m 
Koyal  Phelps  C.irroll,  1S91 


Annel.  Langdon.  b.  1866;  m 
(lowaid  Townsend,  1894. 


Great-GieatGranJchildren. 


1.  Carolyn  Hunter  Kane, b. 1880; 
m.  Edg:ii  Morris  Phelps,  1900, 
and  hart  issue:  I.Waller  Kane 
Phelps,  b.  1901  ;  2.  Henry 
Delafield  Phelps,  b.1902. 

2.  Helen  Dorothy  Knpe. 


1.  Delancey  L^elin  K.'uie. 


1.  Delancey  Kane  Jay, 

2.  Peter  Augustus. 


1  Sophie  E.  Langdon,    b.  1883; 
m.  Barrett  P.  Tyler,  1911. 

2  Woodburv  G.  L.ingdon,  Jr. 

3  1 

4  V  Thiee  yi'unger  children. 
5.  } 


1.  Mnrlon  Doroibia  Carroll. 


1.  Sophie  W.  Townscnd. 

2.  Anne  Laugdon  Townsend. 

3    Howard       Van      Kensselaer 
Townsend. 
Eusene  Langdon  TowDsend. 


THE    ROCKEFEILLERS. 

DE.SCENDANTS  OF  WILLIAM  A.  JROCKEFELLEI! 
Bom  1810:  married  Eliza  Davison. 


Childbbn.                   .               Grandcliiliiren. 

Great-r.iandchililreD. 

lire.ii-Great-Grand.  iiildren. 

1.  John  D.  Kockefeller,  b.  1839, 
m.  Laura  C.  Spelmsa,   1864; 
she  d.  1»15. 

1.  Elizabeth  Uockefeller.b.H' (i, 
m.  Prof.  Charles  A    Strong 
1889;  d.  1906. 

I.  Margaret  Strong,  b.  1897 

2.  AlU-i    Rockefeller,    b.   1871, 
m.  1901,  E.Parmalee  Prentice. 

I.  J..lin  K   Prentice,  b.  1902. 

2.   Mary   A  elaide  Prentice,  b- 
Nov.  29,  1907. 

3-  Spelmin  Prentice,  b.  1911. 
1    JohnliockefellerMcCormick, 
b.  1897;  d.  LiOI. 

3.  Edith   Kockefeller,    b.  1872. 
m.   Harold     F.    McConiiick. 

1895. 

2.  Harold  Fowler  McCormick, 
b.  1898. 

3.  Edith  McCormick,  b.  19ii2;  d. 

1.  Muriel  McCormick,  b.  190J. 

5.  Mathilda  McCormick, b.l90.^. 

4.  John  n.  IlncUefeller.  Jr..  b. 
1874,  m.Abby  (ireene  Aldrich, 
1901. 

1    Abby  Kockefeller,  b.  1903. 

2.  John  D.  Kockefeller,  3d,  b. 
1906. 

3.  Nelson  Aldrich  Rockefeller, 
b.  1908 

4.  Lauraoce  3.  Rockefeller,  1>. 
1910. 

5.   Wlnthrop     Rockefeller,     b 
1912. 

6.  A  son,  b.  1916. 

2.  WllllBJB  Koeketellei,  b.  1841 , 
m.  Almlra   GeraldJne  Good- 
fell.  1864. 

1.  William    G.    Kockefeller,  b. 
I87D;  m  Elsie  Stillman,  1896. 

2.  E^in.i    Kuckeieliei,   b.   1868; 
m.    Dr.    David    Hnnter    Mc 
Alpln,  1896. 

3.  Percy  Avery  Kockefeller,  1.. 
1878;  m.  Isabel  G.  Stillman, 
1901. 

1.   Isabel  Rockefeller,  b.  1902. 

2.  Averv  Rockefeller,  b.  19W. 

.         , 

3.  Winifred  Rockefeller.b.  1905. 

4. Faith  Kockefeller,  b.  1909. 

6.  Gladys  Kockefeller,  b.  1910. 

4.  Ethel  Geraldlne  Rocket'eller, 
b.  1882;  in.  Marcellns  Hart 
ley  Dodge,  1907. 
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THE    MORGANS. 

DESCENDANTS  OF  JUNIUS   SPENCER  MORGAN. 
Born  1813;   married,  1836.  .Tiillet  Pierpont;  died  1890. 


Children.                   j                GrandchildieD. 

Great-Graodcbildren. 

Great-Great-Grandchildren. 

1,  Jolin    Pler|>ont    Morgan,    b.  1.  Louisa  Pierpont  Morgan,  b. 

1.   Mabel  Morgan  Satterlee. 

2d,     1865,      Fr.sncea     Louise 
Tracy;  he  d.  1913. 

ston  Satterlee. 

2.  Eleanor  Morgan  Satif  rlee. 

2.  John  Pierpont  Morgan,  Jr  , 
b.  1867;  m.  1890,  Jane  Norton 
Grew. 

1.  Junina  Spencer  Morgan,   b 
1892;  m.Lonise  Con veise, 1915. 

2.   Jane  Norton  Morgan. 

3.  Frances  Tracy  Morgan. 

4.    Henry  Slurgis  Morgan. 

3.  Juliet  Pierpont  Morgan,  b 
1870;    m.  1894,  William    Pier- 
son  Hamilton, 

1.    Helen  Morgan  Hamilton. 

2.    Pierpont  Morgan  Hanilll"n. 

3.   Laurens  Morgan  Hamilton. 

4.   Alexander  Hamilton. 

5.  Eliza'/eth  SchuylerHamilton 

4.  Anne  Tracy  Morgan,  b.  1873. 

2.  Sarah    Spencer    Morgan,  b. 
1839;    m.    1866,  George    Hale 
Morgan:    she  d.  1896;  he  d. 
1911. 

1.  Junins  Spencer  Morgan;  ni. 
Josephine  Adams  Perry. 

I    Saiah  Spea.er  Morgan 

2    Alexander  Perry  Morgan. 

2.  Caroline  Lucy  Morjran 

3.  Geoige  1).  Morgan;    m.  Yuki 
Kato,  Jan.21,  1904;  he  d. 1915. 

3.  Mary     Lyman     Morgan,   b. 
1844;  m.  1867,  Walter  Haynes 
Burns;  he  died  1897. 

1.  William  Burns  ;    dledanin. 
fsQl. 

2.   Wilier       Spencer      Morgan 
Bums;  m.  Evelyn  Cavendish 
Bentinck,  Feb.  9,  19u7. 

1.  Cynlhia  Burns,  b    191.8. 

2.  George  Burns,  b.  1911. 

3    Mary  Burns;  m.   1901,  Lewis 

1     Dons  Vernon  Harcourt. 

1 

i.  Olivia  Harcourt                        | 

1 

3     Barbara  Harcourt. 

i    William  Harcourt 

4    Junius   Spencer   Morgan,     b. 
1846,  d.  18.=.?. 

6.  Juliet    I'lerpoiii     M.^rgan,  o. 
1847;  m.  1867,  Key.  John    U. 
Morgan;  he  d.  1'JI2. 

1.  Ursnia  .Innins    Mor::an;    m. 
1906;  ICei.  Wm.  Fitz  Simon. 

1 
1 

1.  Jolin  Jnnnis  Moriran 

' 

THE    MACKAYS. 

DESCENDANTS  OF  JOHN   W     MACKAY. 


Roi-n  atDiiiilin,  Ireland,  1831;  m.  Marie  Louise 

Hungerford-BryanKw  )1867:  died  Jnl.v 20. 1902. 

(  HiLoKtN.                     •                 Giandchildien. 

Greai-GiandchiMrec 

Gieal-Gieat-Grandchildien. 

Eva  Biyant  Mackay  (adopted); 
m.  1885,  Piince    Je  Galatio 
C'donna    (afterward  Prince 
di  SLigliano). 

1.  Anilrea  Galatro-Colonna. 

2.  Blanca  Galatro-Colonna. 

3.  Marco  Galatio-Colonna. 

1.  John    W.    Mackav,    Jr  ,    b. 
Aug.  12,  18'0;  d.   P.irls,    Oct. 
18,  1895  (unmarried). 

2.  Clarence  H.  Mackay;  b.April 

I.  Katherine  Mackay,  b.  190i|. 

17,  1874;    ni.    1898   Katheriue 
Duei;  div.  1914;  she  m.  Dr. 
Joseph  Blake. 

2.  Ellin  Mackay,   b.  1903. 

3.  John  Will.  Mackay,  b.  1907. 

THE    HAVEMEYERS. 

DESCENDANTS  OF  WILLIAM   FREDERICK  HAVEMEYER. 
Born  in  New  York,  1804;  married  Sarah  Agnes  Craig,  1828;  died  November  30,  1874. 


Children. 

Grandchildren. 

Great-Grandchildren. 

Great-Great  Grandchildren. 

1.  William  Havemeyer,  b  18—; 
d.  IS34. 

2.  Sarah  Cliandler  Havemeyer; 
m.  Hector  Armstrong,  1856:  d. 
1915. 

1.  Winiam    F.   H.   Armstrong; 
m.  Jennie  Heirman. 

3.  John  Craig    Havemeyer,    b. 
New    York,    1833,    m.    Alice 
Alide  Francis,  1872. 

1.  Harriet  Francis  Havemeyer. 

2.  John    Francis      Haveme.vei 
m.  Mary  Hayward  Mitchell, 
1899. 

1.  Helen  Mitchell  HaM-nie.ver. 

2.  John  Francis  Havemeyer ,Jr. 

3.  Alice  Louise  Havemeyer,  m. 
Thos.  L.  Moore.  1910. 

4.  Henry    Havemeyer,  b. ; 

m.  Mary  J.  Moller,  1864;  d. 

1.  William  Moller    Havemeyer; 
d.  1900. 

1886. 

2.  William   F.  Havemeyer,  2.1, 
d.  1904. 

8.  J.    Bl-incbe    llevemeycr;  m. 
Adair  Campbell 

4  chll  ren. 
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THE    HAVEMEYERS-Contlnued. 


CHtLnRBN, 


4.  Henry     Havemeyer 
tlDUud). 


(Coii- 


6.  Hector  Craig  Hiivemeyer;  d. 
December,  1889. 


6,  James  Havemeyer,  b.  1842; 
m.  Delia  Conklln,  1870;  she 
d.  Nov.  5,  1911;  he  d.  Aug. 
18,  1912. 


2.  Agoes  Havemever;  m,  l-'ene- 
lonC.  Caitus.    She  d.  l!ill. 


7,  Laura  Amelia  Havemeyer; 
m.  Nov.lO,  1869,  Isaac  Walker 
Maclay;  he  died  1909;  she  d 
Nov.,  1912. 


1.  Jull:t  Havemeyer  Maclay;  m 
Charles  Ward  Hall. 


8.  Charles  W.  Havemeyer;  m 
.luiia  Loomis,  1814.  d.  1895. 


9.  William  Frederick  Have- 
meyer, b.  M.iich31,  1850;  m. 
Josephine  Hnimon,  1877;  she 
d.  1898;  he  d.  Sept.  1913. 


Grandchildren. 


4.  Edythe  Havemeyer. 


Great-Grandchildi  en. 


6.  Agnes  J. Havemeyer;  m.- 
Burnham;  d.  1893. 


6.  Harry  Havemeyer.  d. 


1.  James  Craig  Havemeyer;  m. 
Adah  Bryant;  dlv.l9I3:  he  m. 
2d.  Mis.  Thoibinn  Back 


I.  Charles  W.  Hall. 


2.  Archibald  Maclay  Hall. 


3.  Hector  Craig  Hall. 


2.  Agnes  Craig  Maclay. 


3.  Wm.  F.  Havemeyer  Maclay 
ni.  May  Yourtee 


4.  Henry  Havemeyer  Maclay.  d 


5.  Archibald  Maclay. 


"i.  T/aura  Grace  Maclay. 


.lulia  Loomis  Havemeyer. 


2.  I.oomis  Havemeyer. 


1.  Hector     H.    Havemeyer,    b. 
1878;  m.  Kay  M.  Russell,  1902 


2.  Martha  J.  Havemeyer,  b 
1879;  m.  William  11.  Willcox 
1903. 


3.  Arthur  Havemeyer,  b.  1882; 
m.  Cliira  Henlcli,  1908^ 


4.  Kaymond     Havemeyer, 

1884. 


Great-Gi  eat-Grandchildren. 


1.  Dorothy  Havemeyer. 


1.  Josephine  Havemeyer  Will- 

CftX. 

Wm.  Fr«.lerick  Willcox. 


I.  Martha  Havemeyer. 


DFSCEND^NTS  OF  FREDERICK  CHRISTFAN  HAVEMEYER. 
Born  in  New  York,  February  5, 1807;  married  Sarah  L.  Heudersoo,  1831;  died  July  28.  1891. 
Grandchildren.  "  '        -■.•.--  "  "-     ■  « 


Childrsn. 


1.  Frederick  Christian  Have- 
meyer ;  b.  1832 ;  m.  1862, 
Josephine  Hewlett;  d.  1910 


Josephine  Hewlett;  a.  I9iu. 
^.  Mary  O.  Havemeyer;  b.  In34 
m.  1858,  J.  L.  Elder;  d.  1865 


3.  Charles  B.  Havemeyer;  died 
In  infancy.   


A.  George    W.   Havemeyer;    b 
1837;  d.  1861;  iinmarrieri. 


5.  Theodore  Augustus  Have 
meyer,  b.  New  York,  May  17, 
1839;  m.  October  12,  1863, 
Emily  De  Loosey;  d.  Apill 
^8,   1897.    Shed.  1914. 


1.  Frederick  H.  Elder,  b.  1859; 
died  unmarried,  1885. 


2.  Minnie  H.  Elder,b.  1861;  m. 
McCoskry  Butt,  1884. 


1  NataMe  Ida  Blan.he  Have 
meyer,  b.  New  York,  1864;  m. 
John  Mayer,  August  1884;  d. 
Mahwah,  N.J.,  1900.  He  d. 
1912. 


2.  Emily  Blanche  Havemeyer, 
b.  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  1865;  m, 
Ed.  Clarkson  Potter,  January, 

1886. 


Great-Grandchlldren. 


Great-Great-Gran<lch)l'lren. 


1.  Robert  McCogkry   Butt;  b.| 

1884.  1 


2.  Laurence  H.  Butt ;  b.  1886. 


.  Emily  A.  Mayer,  b.  1886;  m. 
J.  G.  Willis,  1906. 


2.  John  Ed.  Maver,  b.  188T;  m 
1907,  Natalie  Fooie. 


3.  Rowland  Mayer,  b.  1892;  m. 


4.  Joseph     Mayer,     b. 
Itily,  1900. 


Kome, 


1.  Ed.  C.  Potter,  Jr.,  b.  Decem- 
ber, IS85;  m.  Lisa  B.  Mar 
shill,  1905. 


2.  Dorothea  Havemeyer  Potter, 
b.l887;  m.Wm.G.Coogan,1907. 


1.  Jos.  G.  Willis,  Jr.,  b.  1907. 


1.  John  Mayer,  3d,  b.  1908. 


1.  Catharine  Potter,  b.  May  17, 

1906. 
a    Edwaid  C.  Potter,  3d.  1909. 


1.  Wm.  G.  Coogan,  b.  1908. 

2.  Theo.  H.  Coogan,  b.  1909. 

3.  Emily  Coogan,  b.  1911. 
4    J.J.  Coogan,  b.  1913. 
5.  A  son,  b.  1914. 


3.  Emily  De  Loosey  Potter,  b    1    Emilv  L.  Jackson,  b.  1912. 
1889;  m.C.  H.Jackson,  1911.  2    Cha.-i.  H.  Jackson,Jr.,b.  1913; 
I     d.  1914. 
3.  F.  W.  Jackson,  b.  1915. 


4.  Thomas  Wyndeat  Potter,  b, 
1891. 


5.  Marie  Blanche  Pol  te-.b  1892; 
m.  Eugene  Cronin,  1913. 


6.  Theoilore  Havemeyer  Potter, 
b.  lf<93. 


1.  M.reB.  Cronin,  I..  1914. 


7.  Charles    Kobert    Potter,    b. 
1895. 


8.  Julia    Blatchford    Putter,  b. 
!    18!"i. 
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THE    HAVEMEYERS-Cominued. 


Childrkn. 


(,  Theodore    Aaguttas    Have* 
mcyer  (CoDtlnued). 


nrandcbildren. 


d.  Lillian  F.  Potter,  b.  18n». 


10.  UicbardM.B.I'otter,b.l900. 


II.  Eleanor  Majr  I'otier,  b.  190'^ 


,  Charles  Frederick  Have 
meyei,  b.  New  York,  1861;  m. 
Camilla  Moss,  1890;  d.  1898 


3.  Charles 
meyer,  b. 


4.  Theodore  A.  Havemeyer,  Jr 
b.  1866;  m.  Kalhetine  Aymaf 
Sands,  1893. 


5.  Blanche  Maximilian  Have- 
meyer,  o,  Vienna,  1871;  m. 
William  Butler  Duncan,  Jr., 
1891. 


6.  Marie  Ida  Pauline  Have 
mever,  b.  1818;  m.  Peny 
Tiffany,  1894  ;  Vd,  H.  F.  God 
frey,  I90fi.  


7.  Henrv  Osborne  Havemeyer. 
Ji..  b.  1816;  m.  Charlotte 
Whiting,  1900. 


1.  Carlotta  Havemeyer,  b.  1901. 


3.  Florence  Havemeyer,  b.  1906. 


i8.  Theodora  Havemeyer,  b. 
1818;  m.  Lieut-Com.  Cameron 
McKae  Winslow,  U.  3.  N., 
1899. 


1.  Natalie  E.  Winslow,  b.  1900. 


6.  Kate  B.  Havemeyer;  b.  1843; 
m.  I.oiiis  J.  Belloni,  Jr.,  1863. 


1.  Kate   li.  Belloni  ;    m.  Laii 
rence  Griffith. 


3.  Sadie  H.  Belloni. 


1.  George  (Miss)  H.  Belloni;  in 
l>r.  George  E.  Mcliaughlln 


1.  Thos.  J.  Havemeyer.  b.  1846; 
d.  1899. 


8.  Henry  O.  Havemeyer,  b.  New 
York,  Oct.  18,  1847;  d. 1908;  m. 
Mary  L.  Elder,  1810;  id, 
Looislne  Waldron  Elder,  1883, 
d.  Dec.  4, 1907. 


9.  Sarah  I.onlse  Havemeyer;  b. 
1849;  m.  Pre.lerick  Wendell 
J.'ickson,  1884. 


10.  Warren  H.  Havemeyer,  b. 
1849;  d. '.951. 


9.  Frederick  Christian  Have- 
meyer, 3d,  b.  1819;  m.  LllHe 
Harriman  Travers,  1906. 


1.  Mary  Louise  H.  Belloni;  b 
1864;  d.  1905.      


Ad:4line  Havemeyer,  b.  1884; 
m.  P.  H.  B.  Fielinghuysen 
1907. 


2  Horace  Havemeyer,  b.  1886; 
m.  Doris  Anna  Dick,  Feb.  28. 
1911. 


3.  Electra  Havemeyer,  b.  1888 
m.  James  Watson  Webb 
1910. 


1.  Charles  H.  Jackson,  b.  1886 
m.  Emily  De  Loosey  Potter, 
1911. 


2.  Louise  A.  Jackson,    b. 
m.  J.  B.Cornell,  1912. 


;88i 


Gre;it-Grandchi!dren 


.  Theodore  A.  Havemeyer,  'id. 
b.  1892;  m.  Jeanette  A.  Mac- 
Lean,  1916. 


Frederick 
1898. 


Have 


,  Natalie  Duncan,  b.  1892;  m. 

LoniB  Noel,  1912. 

David  Duncan,  b.  1893. 


Dorothy  Duncan,  b.  1901. 


Wm.  B.  Duncan,  od,  b.  1903. 


Marlon  Tiffany,  b.  1895. 


Theo.  PerryTiffany,  b.  1891. 


H.  F.  Godfrey,  Jr.,  b.  1906. 


,  Henry  Osborne    Havemeyer 
3d,  b.  1903. 


.  Fiederirk    Christian 
meyer,  4th;  b.  19C8. 


Have- 


,    Henry      Cameron 
Winslow,  b.  1901. 


McRae 


Theodora  Winslow,  b.  1903. 


3. 

sTjohn  Winslow,  b.  1 908 . 


Kmily  Winslow,  b.  1S04. 


6.  Arthur  Winslow,  b.  1913. 


1.  Louie  Belloni  Griffith. 


2.  Catherine  H.  Griffith. 


1.  Katherin? 
Laugh  i  in. 


Havemeyer    Mc- 


1.  Freiiericka    L. 
sen,  b.  1909. 


FreliMghuy 


2.  George     Frelinghuysen, 
1911. 


1.  Doris  Havemeyer,  b.  1912. 


2  Adaline  Havemeyer,  b.  1913 


3.  Horace  Havemeyer,  b.  1914, 


1.  Electra  Webb,  b.  1910. 


i.  S.B.  Webb,  b.  1912. 


3.  LeIlaWebb,  b.  1913. 


1.  Emily  L.  Jack.son,  b.  1812. 


2.  Cbas.  H.Jackson.Jr.,  b.l9ia. 


1.  J.B.  Cornell,  b,  1914. 


Ureat-Oreat-Grandrhlldren. 


THE    FIELDS. 

DESCENDANTS  OF    MARSHALL  FIELD. 
Born  in  Conway,  Mass.,  1835;  m.  1st,  Nannie  D.  Scoti,  1863;  2cl,  Delia  Spencer- Caton,  1905,  d.  1906. 


Chilprkn. 

Grandchildren. 

Great-Grandchildren. 

Great-Great  Grandchildren. 

1.  Mar.shall  Field,  Jr.,  b.  1868; 
m.    1890,  Albertine   Huck;  d. 

1.  Marshall  Field  III.,  b.  1893; 
m.  Evelyn  Marshall,  1915. 

Nov.    21,    1905;     she    m.    M. 

2.  Henry  Field,  b.  1895. 

3.  Gwendolyn  Field,  b.  1902. 

S.  Elhel  Field,  b.  1813;  m.  Ist, 
Arthur  Tree,  1891;  2d,  Capt. 
David  Beatty,  D.  S.O.,  1901. 

1.  lionald  Lambert  Field  Tree, 
b.  1897. 

2.  D^.vi.l  Flel.l  Beattv,  b.  1906. 

3.  Peter  Beatiy,  h.  1910. 
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THE    LORILLARDS. 

DESCENDANTS  OF  PETER  LORILLARD. 
Born  March  17, 1796;  married  Catherine  Griswold;  died  18t>7. 


Children. 


I.  Pierre  Lorillard,  b.  1833;  m, 
Emily  Taylor,  1868;  d.  1901. 


?.  George    L.   Lorillard,   mar- 
ried. 


3.   I.ouis  L.  Lorill.iid;  m.  Kath- 
eriDe  Beekmau;  d.  1910. 


4.  Jacob  Lorillard;  id.  Frances 
A.  Ulilhoru. 


GracdchlldreD. 


.  Emily  Lorillard,  b.  1868;  m. 
William  Kent,  1881. 


4.  Ulchard  Kent,  I).  Feb.  6, 1904 


2.  Pierre  Lorillard,  Jr.,  b.  1860; 
m.  Caroline  J. Hamilton,  1881: 
she  died  IVlarch  'J6,  I9U9. 


3.  Griswold     N.    Lorillard,    b, 
1863;  d.  1888,  unmarried. 


4.  Maude  Louise  Lorillard,  b 
1873;  m.  Thomas  Sulfero 
Taller,  1893;  2d,  Cecil  Barinjr, 
London,  England,  Nov 
1902. 


No  issue. 


1.  Louis  L.  Lorillard;  m.  Edith 
Norman  Hunter,  1914. 


2.  George  L.  Lorillard. 


3.  Beekman  Lorillanl;  m.  1903, 
Kathleen  Doyle.    She  d.l912; 


1.  Augusta  Lorillard;  m.  Will- 
iam H.  Sands. 


5.  Eva  Lorillard;  in.  Col.  L.-iw 
reuce  Kip,  186;. 


*€.  Mary  Lorillard;  m.  Henry 
^  Barbey. 


7.    Catherine       Lorilhtrd; 
.Tanies  I*.  Kern-icban. 


2.  Ernest  E.  Lorillard;  m.  Eliza- 
beth K.  Screven. 


Great-Grandchiidren. 


.  William  Kent,  Jr.,  b.  April 
14,  1882. 


.  Emily  L.  Kent,  b.  Oct.  23, 
1884. 


.  Peter  L.  Kent,  b.  March  3, 
1887. 


.  Pierre   Lorillard,3d,  b.March 
10,  I8s2. 


2.  Griswold  L.,  b.  June,  188.i. 


Lorillard  Tailer,  b.  Dec    25 
1897. 


Daphne  Baring,  b. Feb.,  1904 
liaurhter  b.  Oct..  190^. 


1.  Harold  A.  Saiuls. 

2.  Anita  L.  Sands. 


1   Maiy  V.  K.  Lorillaid 


3.    .lacob  Lorillard, -Ir 


1.  Lorillard  Kip;  d.  189  ■. 


Eva  Maria  Kip;  d.  187U. 


3.  Edith  Kip;  m.  Kichard  Mc 
Creeiy;  div.  1904;  m.  2d. 
Henry  T.  Coventry,  1907. 


1.  Henry  G.  Barbey. 


2.  Mary  I.,.  Barbey;  m.  Altred 
Seton,  Jr. 


3.  Ethel  Lynde  Barbey;  m.l89a. 
Ambrose  Lanfer.1  Norrie,  He 
d.  1912. 


4.  Helene    Barhey;    n».    Count 
Hermann  de  I'ourtales. 


S.  Eva  Harbey;  m.  Baron  Andie 
de  Neuflize. 


6.  Uita  Barbey. 


7.  Pierre  L.  Barbey. 


I.  .fames  Lorillard  Kernochan; 
m.  Eloise  Stevenson;  d.  1903. 


2.  Catherine    Lorillard    Kerno- 
chan; m.  HeibertC.  Pell. 


Ijiwrence  .MrCreery,  1(591). 


Victor  H.  Coventry,  1909. 


A  son,  b.  1911. 


Marie  Seton. 


Helen  Seton. 


Henry  Seton. 


1.  Lanfear  Norrie. 


'.   Emily  Uita  Norrie. 


3.  Valerie  Norrie. 


1.  Irene  Pourtalea. 

2.  Alex.  Ponrtales. 

3.  Jacquelin  Pourtales. 

I.  Marie  Madeline  de  Neullize 


Great-Great-Urandchildren. 


1.  Herbert  C.  Pell,  Jr. 


2.  Clarence  C.  Pell. 


THE    CARNECIES. 

DESCENDANT  OF  ANDREW   CARNEGIE. 
Born  at  Dunfermliue,  Scotland,  Nov.  25,  1835;  married,  1887,  JjOiiise  Wliitheld 


Childrkn. 


Marifaret  Carnegie,  o.  1897, 


GrandcliiMren. 


Great-Granilchildren, 


Great-Lfi  eat-Grandchiidieu 


Theie  aie  leiatives  of  iMr.  Carnegie  residing  in  the  United  States,   inclmling   the  family  of  his   late   broihei    Thomas  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  but  Andrew  Catnegie  is  the  fuundei  of  the  American  inultl-miliionaire  family. 

THE    ARMOURS. 

DESCENDANTS  OP  PHILIP  DANFORTH  ARMOUR. 
Bornin  Stockbridge,  N.Y.,  May  16,  1832;  married.  1862,  Malvina  Belle  Ogden;  died  .Tim.  6, 1901. 


Childbkn. 

Grandchildren. 

Great-(ii  an.lchildren. 

(;re  .t-Great-Grandchildren. 

1.  Jonathan  Ogden  Armour,  b. 
186);  m.  Lolita  Sheldon. 

1.  Lolita,  b   1896. 

2.  Philip  Danforth  Armour,  Jr., 
b.  1869;  m.  1890;  d.  1900. 

1.  Philip  D.-inforth  .-\rniour,  ;;d, 
b.  1894. 

2.  Lester  Armour,  b.  1896. 
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HARRIMANS 

DESCKNDAN'rs'O^F  KUWAKD  H. 'HARRIMAN. 
Boru  February  25,   1848.   son  of  Rev.    Orlando  Harriman;    marrieil    Mary  Williamson  Averell; 

died  1909. 


Children. 

Grandchildren. 

Great-Grandchildieii. 

Great 'Great-Grandchildren. 

1.    Edw.    N.    Hairlmsn,    .1.    In 
iDfancy. 

S.  Marv  Hanimao,  b.ldbl;  m. 
Chss.'  Gary  Uumsey,  1910. 

1.  Cha:<.  Gary  Uomuv,  Jr.,  b. 

1911. 
■2.  Mary  A.  H.  Rumsey,  b.  1913. 

3.  Coruella   Harriman,  b.  1885; 
m.  Kobt.   Livingston    Geiry, 
1908. 

1     Elbililge  T.Gerry,Jr.,b.li)09 
2.  Uoljt.  L.  Gerry,  Jr.,  b.  1911 
i.  Edw.   H.  Geirv   and   HenrN 
A.  Gerry,  b.  li.14. 

4.  Carol  Averell  Haniiiian,  b. 
1889. 

5    Wm     Averell    Harriman,   b. 
1891:  m.  Kitty  Lanier   Law- 
raiice,  I'll 6. 

6.  Edward  Ki.iaiid   Noel  Hair.- 
maii,  b.  1895. 

THE  DU  PONTS. 

DESCENDANTS  OK  PlEKRt;   SAMUEL  DU  PONT 
Born  1739;   married,  1766,  Maile  Loni.se  Le  Dee;  died  1817. 


First  Generation — Victor  Marie,  b.  176;;  rii.  1794,  Gabrtelle  Josepiiiiie  <Ie  la  Fitle  He  Pellepoi-t;  d.  1827. 
El<^uthe<e  Iienee,  b.  i;72;  di.  1T9I,  Sophia  .Vladelene  Dalmxs;  d.  1834. 


Second  Generation. 


Third  Generation. 


Amelia  Elizibeti,  b.  1796,  m. 
1812,  Nathaniel  Clifford;  d 
1869. 


.Vlai  y  Van  Dyke,  b.  182B;  d.  1909. 


Charlei    Irenee,     b.    1797; 
Isr,  1824,  Dorcas  Montgomery 
Van    Dyke;     2d,    1841.    Aim 
Kidgeley;  he  di^d  1869. 


Victor,  b.  1828;  m.  1861,  Alice 
Honnsfield,  d.  1888. 


Charles   Irenee,  .Jr.,  b.  1830;  m 
18fi2,  Mai>  8.  dn  Pont;. I.  1871. 


Ssmnel  Francis,  b.  1799;  d.  1  799 


Samuel    Francis,    b.    1803; 
1833,     Sophie     Maileline    dn 
Poni;   il.  1866.  


Julia  .Sophie,  b.  1J06;  m.  182J, 
Irvine  Shnbiick;  d.  188!;. 


Victor,  Jr.,   b,   Isv;;  m.   I'SO, 
Josephine  Andcson;  d.  1911. 


Amelia   .losephiue,  b.   1832;    d 

IS.'!:). 


N'icholas  Van    Dyke,   b.    1833; 
d.  1834. 


Amelia   Ellzaheih,   b.   1842;  m 
186rt,  Eusene  du  Pont. 


Henry  Uidt-eley.b.  1-48;  d. 1893 


Fuiirth  Generation. 


Viclor,  3d,    b.  1882;     m.   1906, 
Eliza  T.  Everett. 


Mary  Lanimot,  b.  1854;  in.  let, 
1878,  VViHiani  dn  Pont:  2d, 
1893;  Willard  Sanlsburv. 


Ethel.  I..  1867;  m    ls90, 
Baik>:dale. 

H.  M. 

Ch  irl.s  Irenee,  b.  I>69, 

1.  1902. 

Fifth  Generation. t 


■Samnel  Fr.inc's,  b.  18'  1;  d.  186-.'. 


Mice,  b   l86:i;  m.  1889,  Thomas 
Cnleman  du  Pont. 


Samnel  Fran'  Is,  l>.  1866;  d.  1893. 


Greta,  b.  1868;  il.  1878. 


Soph  e,  b.  1871;  m.  1904,  Bru.  e 
F.rd. 


UiDee  d'-  P  llepori,  b.  1874;  m 
1901,  L  To\  Hariey. 


Victoi  ine  Antuinette,  b.  1^65;  d. 
187e. 


Cha'l.-s  F    Philip,  b.   186s;    d 
1868. 


Victorine  F.Iizaheth,  b.  1792; 
ui.  1813,  Ferdinand  Bauiluy; 
d. 18bl. 


Victorine  Elizabeth,  b.  1826;  m 
1849,  Peter  Kenible;  d.  1887 


Emma  Paulina,  b.  1827;  d.  19I-I 


Lucille,  b.  1791; 


1795. 


Evelina  Gabii.lle,  b.  1796;  m 
1816.  .lames  AnLoine  Bidei 
mann;  d.  1863. 


Alfred  Viclor.  b  1798;  m.  1824 
Mai  earettaElizabethLammot; 
d.  1866. 


Eleuthe.a,    b.    1806;     m.     1834 
ThnmasM.  Smith;  d.  ISie. 


Sophia   Madeleine,  b.  1810,   in 
1633,      Samnel      Francis     di 

_Pont;  A.  ^^8SJ 

Henry,  h.  1>:2;  in.  1837,  Louisa 
(;trhar.l;  d.  1889. 


Alexis  Irenee,  b.  1816;   m.  1836 
Joanna  M.  Sn.ith;  d.  1867. 


Elenthere  Irenee,  b.  1829;  m 
1.-S58.  Charlotte  S.  Henderson, 
d.  1>77. 


Lammot,  b.  1831;  m.  1866,  Mary 
Belin;  .1.  1884.  


AIfr.-.l  Victor,  b.  1833;  d.  1893. 


Anne  Crizeno\e.  b.l860;  in. 1886, 
Ab>al"m  Wall,  r;  .1.  1899 

Martfueiite  1-ammnt,  b  1862;  m. 
1881,  Cazenove  G    Lee. 

Alfie.l  Ir.-nee,  b.  1S64;  m.  1st. 
1887,  Bessie  Gardner;  2d, 1907, 
Alicia  H.  B.ant.'id. 


Madeleine,  b.  1887;  m.  1st,  1907, 
Joim  Bancroft,  Jr.;  2a,  1913, 
Max  Heililer. 


Bessie,  h.  1889. 


Alfred  Viclor,  b.  1900. 


Vlclorlnc  Elsie,  b.  1903. 


Maurice,  b.  1866;  m    1889,  Mar- 
garet FiizGerald. 


Samuel,  b.l910;  d.  1910. 


Louis  Cazenove.b.  1868;  d.  1892. 


Eleulbera  Panliua,  b.  1912;  d. 
1912. 


Marv  Sophie,   b.  1834;  m.  1862, 
diaries  1.  du  Pont,Jr.;  d.l869 


Isabella,  d'An.lelot,  b.  1866;  d, 
1871. 


liidermann,    b.  1837;    m.  1861 
Ellen  S.  <'olemaii. 


Henry    Algernon,   l»     1838; 
1874,  Mary  P.  Foster. 


Evelina,  I..  1840. 


Snphia   Madeleine,   b.   1871;    d 
189). 


Ellen  EuEenia,  b    184;;  m    187-J 
Al.xander  D.  Irving;  d.  1907. 


[.."Uisa    Gerhard      b.     1846; 
1863. 


Sara,     h.   184;;    in.    1871,    .lohn 
Duei;  .1.  1876.      


Victorine  EI  zabeth,  b.  1849;  in 
1877.  A.  L.  Foster. 


Sophia    Madeleine,    b.  1861;  m 
1873,  T,   P.  Chandler. 


Mary  Constance,  b  1854;  il.l^.^4. 


lOuisi  d'An-ielot,    b.    1868;    in. 
1904,  CliarlesCopil.an.i. 


Pieiir  S  mnel,  b.  1870;  m.  1915, 
Alice  Belin. 


Henrv    Belin,  b.  1873;  m.  1897, 
Eleulheii  Brn.lforfl;  d.l9"v. 


Wiliani    Kembl.-,    b     187.=.; 
1899.  EthclK.ilillo.k;  d.l907 


Ir.  ne-.  b.  1876;  m.  1900,  Irene 
S.  dn  P'.ni.  

M  11  y^  "Belin,  b  1878;  m.l904 
William  W.  Laird. 


Limmot.  b.  ISSif-,  m.  1903,  Na 
Ualie  1>.  Wilson. 


Isabella    Mathien,  b.     1882;  m 
19D8,  Hugh  U.  Sburp. 


Charlotte  LouiFe,  b.  1893. 


Gerald  Fit/Gerald,  b.  1895. 


Nesta  Pamela,  b.  1903. 


Ilenry  Belin,  b.  1898. 


E'lwaid  Bradford,   b.  1899;  d. 
1900. 


Lisa,  b.  1900;  d. 1900. 


.Samuel  Halh.ck,  b.  1901. 


aulina.   b.  1903. 


Wllhelmina  Haedrick,  b.  1906. 


Irene  Sophie, l>.  1900. 


Margaretia  Lanimot,  b.  19"2.- 


Constance  Simons,  b.  1904. 


Davl.l,  b.  1905;  d.  .1908. 


Eleanor,  b.  DtOT. 


Doris,  b.  1909. 
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THE    DU    POHTS—CfnMnxied. 


Second  Generation.^ 


The  du  roots— Continued. 


Willirvm,  b.  1855;  m.  Ut,  1878 
Maiv  I,,  du  Pont;  2d,  1892 
Annie  Uod^ers.  


Thoinns  Markie,  b.  1852;  d.  Ib68. 


Jonunn  Mari:i,  b.  1864;  m,  IsSO, 
Edward  C.  Dimmicl^;  d.  19U1. 


Tliird  Generation. 


Margaretta  Lammot,    b.    I8S4; 
m.  R.  R.  M. Carptnter. 


Fr.inces  Elizabeth,  b.  1838;  m 
1861,  LeigbtoD  Coleman;  d 
190.'. 


Margaretta   Elizabeth,  b.  1862; 
m.  1888,  Micliael  B.  Coleman. 


Eugene,  b.  1840;  m.  1866,  Amelia 
E.  du  Pont;  .1.  1902. 


Thomas  Coleman,  b.  1863,   m. 
1889.  Alice  du  Pont. 


Aleiis  Irenee,  b.  1843;  mi.  Ist 
1S67,  M.irg-iretta  E.  Gilpin 
id,  1875,  Elizabelh  C  Brad 
ford;  he  died  1904. 


reue  Sophie,   D.  1^45;  m.  18i)8 
Edward  C.  I)  mmick;  .1.  1877 


Eleuthera  I'aulina,  b.  184>;  m. 
1872,  Edward  G.  Bradford 
d.  1906. 


Francis    Ijurney,    b.    1850;    m. 
1871,  Elisc  W.Simons;  d.l904, 


Catherine  Bartheltmie  Panline, 
b.  1875;  d.l876. 


Fourth  Generation. 


Marlanna,  b.  Ittll. 


Octavla,  b.  1913. 


Lucille,  b,  191S. 


Naulie  Wilson,  b.  1904. 


Antoine  Bidermann,  b.  1865 
m.  1st.  1892,  Ktl. el  Clark;  2d; 
1913,  Elizabeth  Hibb«. 


Mary  Belln,  b.  1907. 
Esther  WIlson,V.  19087 
Lammet,  b.  1909. 


Doia,  b.  1867;  m.  1886,  Harry  It 
Phillips;  d.  1891. 


Znra,  b.  1869. 


Paulina,  b.l871;  m.  1895,  Henry 
F.  BaMwin. 


Edith,  b.  1912. 

Alexandrine  de  Montchanin,  b. 
1915. 


Ellen,  b.  18-i9. 


Evan  Morgan,  b.  1872;  m.   1901, 
Helen  A.  Quinn. 


Alice,  b.  1891;  m.  1913,  PsnIE. 
Wilson. 


Francis  Victor,  b.  1894. 


Louisa  Evelina,  b.  1877;  in.  1900 
Francis  B.  Crowninsnield. 


Autoine  Irenee,  b.  1879;  d.  1879 


Henry  Framis.  b.  1880. 


Pierre  Ireueo,  b.  18>i2;  d.  1882. 


Paul  Louis,  b.I88-.>;  d.  1883. 


}am<  QuInn,  b.  1902. 


Anne  V.Sophie,  b.  1885;  d.  1886 


Marion,  b.  1894. 


Rnslna,  b.  1907. 


William,  Jr.,  b.  1896. 


Ann  Ridgeley,  b.  1867;  m.  1894, 
William  C.  Peyton. 


Alexis  Ireni-e,  b.  1869. 


Mary  Van  Dyke,  b.  1871:  d.  1871 


Eiiirene,  b.  1813;  m.  1913,  Eihel 
Pyle. 


Am  liaEIiziK'th.  1,.  1875. 


.Julia  Sophie,  b.   1877;  m.  1903, 
•lames  N,  Andrews. 


Alice  Euzenie,  b.  187H;  m.  1907 
JnTiin  Ortiz. 


Phillip  Fiaiicis,  h.  1878;m.  1906 
Elizabeth  B.  Horner. 


Eli74ibetli  Bradford,  b.  1880;  m 
l908.Thnm:i»F.  Bnyard. 


Eugnne   Eleulhire,  b.  1882;   m 
19i'8,  KatednlweeM<izham. 


Francis  Irenee,  b.  1S73;  m.  1897 
MariannaUbett. 


Eleanor  Bill,  b.  1875;  m.  1897 
Robeson  L.  Perot. 


Irene  Sophie,  b    1877;  m.  1900, 
Irenee  du  Pont. 


Alexis  Felix,  b.  1879;  m.  1902, 
Mary  Chichester. 


Ernest,  b.     I«80;    m.  1903,  Jo 
sephineL.  Biinton. 


Lionel,  b.  1882;  d.  1882. 


Theodore  Hume,  b.  1884;  d.  I91I 


Kegia,<ild  Ashby,  b.  1886;  d.l885 


EleutherePaul,  b.  1887;  m.  1910 
Jean  K.  Fonll;e,  Jr. 


Archibald   M.   L.,    '>.  1889; 
!ill.  E'Izabelh  Heywaid. 


Fifth  Generation.t 


Pierre  Samnel,  b.  1911. 


Kenee  de  Pelleporl,  b.  1897. 


Elenthere  Irenee,  b.  1902. 


Aileen  Madeleine,  b.  1893. 


Ethel  Bidermann,  b.  1896. 


Viclorlne.  b.  1900. 


l^iilerinann,'i'hoMia.s,  b.  1904. 


Ellen  Coleman,  b.  1909. 


Dora  Prichsrd,  b.  191 1 . 


William  Bayard,  b.  1915. 


Dull  in..a  Oplielia,  b.  1909. 


Phyllis  Moxhnm,  b.  1S15. 


Emile  Framis,  b.  189^. 


Hubert  Irenee,  b   1900. 


Eliee,  b.  19i'2. 


Framis,  b.  1903. 


E.lmon.l,  b.  1906. 


Alfre.l   Rbett,  b.  ISO'i. 


Alexis  Irenee,  b.  1909. 
Alexis  Felix,  Jr.,  b.  I9ii6. 


Lydia  Chlcliester,  b.  1907. 


Ricliaril  Chichester,  b.  1911. 


Alice  Frances,  b.  1912. 


Eusene,  3d,  b.  1911. 


Ernest,  Jr.,  b.  1903. 


All>erta  Brinton.b.  1907. 


Josephine,  b.  1915. 


Eleuthere  Paul,  Jr.,  b.  1911. 


Francis  G.,  b.  1913. 


Stephen,  b.  191.i 


Elizabeth  Frances,  b.  1906. 


Mary  Jane,  b.  1914. 


»A  daughter,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Rod. I,  had  a  dangliter.  Lama  Rudd,  born  1882,  died  1907.  Another  son,  Frank  R,  Rockefeller,  born 
1845,  had  five  children,  tliree  of  whom  are  living.  They  are  Mrs.  John  Porter  Brook,  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Bowler  and  Mrs.  M. 
A.  G.  Bollivar.  Pievious  ancestois:— John  Rockefeller  born  in  Germ  >uy  in  1634.  Johann  Peter,  his  son,  born  in  Germany  in 
3682.  This  man  emigrated  toAmeiics  with  his  cousin  Diell,  and  fiom  these  two  all  the  RockefelKrs  In  the  country  are 
descended.  Peter  Rockefeller,  his  son,  born  in  Segeiidoif,  G.'imany,  in  1711.  He  m»rrled  Mary  Bellls.  William,  their  son, 
born  In  Amwell,  N.  J.,  in  1760.  He  married  Christina  Rockefeller,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Simona,  who  was  a  granddaughter 
of  DIell.  the  other  emigiant. 
.^^  t  Siith  Generation— Victor,  4th.  b.  1911.    Emily  Tybont,  b.  1913.    t  For  first  generation  see  preceding  page. 
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THE    BELMONTS. 

DESCENDANTS  OF  AUGUST  BELMONT. 
Born  at  Alzey,  Germauy,  Dec.  8,  1816;  married,  1849,  Caroline  Slidell  Perry;  died  Nov.  24,1890. 


CHILnBBN. 

Grandchildren. 

Great-Granilchlldren. 

Gi«»t-Gie»i-Gi«ndchildren. 

I.  Perry  Beluiont,  b.  IflSl  ;    m. 
1899,  Jessie  Robbliis. 

S.  August  Belmont,  b.  1853;  m. 
1st.  1.S81,  Elizabeth  Hiimilion 
Morgan;  slie  died  1H98;  u\.  2d, 
EleaDur  Uobson,  1910. 

1.  August  Belmont,  Jr.,  b.  1882, 
m.  Alice  W.deUoicouiia,  1906 

1.    Bessie    Morgan  Belmont,  b. 
1907. 

2.  Aneust  Belmont,  3d.,  b.  1909. 

3    All.  e  de  G.  Belmont,  b.  1910. 

4.  C.'Cilia  Belmont,  b.  1913. 

5.  Barbara    Caroline    Belmont, 
b.  1915. 

3.  Rnymond  Belmont,    b.   1888, 
m.  Ethel  Lorraine,  1912;  sep. 
1914.                                         ^ 

3.  Morg.an  Belmont,  b.  189?;  m. 
Maigiret   Fr.mces  Andrews, 
1915. 

3.  Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont,  b.  1S58; 
d.  19ii8  ;    m.  Ist,  Sara    Swan 
Wbitl.ig,  188H;    2d,  Alv:i  M. 
Smith  (Vaii.lerbilti,  I89ri 

1.  N-ti.a,   b.    1884;    m.    Wm 
P.imdfit     Burden,   Apill    17. 
1907  ;  d.  Feb.  21,  1908. 

4.  l'>e.lLilk:i,   b.   1854;    m    1877, 
Samuel  8.  Howl  ind;  d.  190'J. 

5.  Kaymond  Belmont,  b.  1866; 
d.  1^87. 

6    Jane  P.  lielmoDl;  b.  1856;  .1 
1H75. 

THE   WHITNEYS. 

DESCENDANT.S  OP  WILLTAM   COLLINS    WHITNEY. 
Born  in  Conway.  Franklin  Co.,  Mass.,  July  5   1841;  manie'l,  Isf,  1869    Flora  B.  Payne,  daughter  of 
Henry  B   Payne,  of  Oliio,  who  died  Feb.  4,  1893;  2d,  Sept.  28,  1896,  Mrs.  Ed itli  Sybil  Randolph, 
who  died  Mav  6,1899.    He  died  Feb.  2,  1904. 


CHtl,Di:K.S. 


1.  Harry  Payne  Whimsy,  b.  in 
New  York,  April  29,  U72;  m 
Gertrnde  Vandeibilt,  1896 


1.  Flora     Pa\  ue    Wh.iney,     b. 

18'iT. 


2.  Pauline  Whitni'y;m.Almerio 
Hugh  Paset,  IS95. 


3.  Payne   Whitney;    m.   Helen 
Hav,  1902. 


4,  Dorcthy  P:i\-ne  Whitney;  m 
Wilhird  Stiaight,  l!)ll. 


6.  Child;   d.  Feb.  3,  1883. 


(IraDdc'illdren 


•J.  CorDeltus  V.Whitney,  b.l899, 
3.  Birbaia  Whilnev,  b.  lTi03~ 


1.  Olive  C.  cilia  Paget. 


2.  Dorothy  Wlndhani  Paget. 


1.  Joan  Whitney,  b.  Feb.5,190X. 


2.  Jolin  Hay  Whituey,  b.   Aui' 
17,  19"4. 


I.  Whitney    Wlllard    Siraight, 
b.  Noi.  6,  1912. 


2.  Uirl.  b.  Auff.  2,  1914. 


Great-Grandchildren. 


Great-tireat-Graudchlldren. 


THE    LEITERS. 

DESCENDANTS  OF   LEVI    ZEIGLER  LEITER. 

Born  at  Leitersbersr,  Washington  Co.,  Md.,  1834;  married   Mary  Theresa  Carver,   October  18,   1866; 
died  at  Bur  Harbor,  Me  ,  June  6, 1904;  she  died  1913. 


Children. 


1.  Joseph  I.eiter,  b.  in  Chicago 
December  4, 1868  ,  m.  Jnue  10, 
1908,  Juliette  Williams. 

2.  M.ary  Victoria  Leiter,  b.  Ma^ 
27,  1870;  m.  April  22,  lfi95, 
Rt.  Hon.  George  Nathaniel 
Curzon,  now  Lord  Curzon  of 
Kedleston,  ex-Vicetoy  of  In- 
dia; d.  1906. 


2.  Cynthia   Blanci,e  Cnrzon, 


3.  Alexandria    N.  Curzon. 


3.  Nancv  I.athrnp  Carver  I.eiter; 
m.  November  29,  1904,  Majoi 
Colin  Powys  Campbell. 


4.  Marguerite  Hyde  Leiter;  m 
Dec.26, 1904,  Henry  Molyneni 
Paget  HowardjEarl  ofBuSolk 


Grand' hildren. 


1.  Son,  b.  1909;  die.l    1909. 


2.   Son,  b.  July  1,  1910. 


3.  Son,  boin  Feb.  25,  1912. 


1.  Mary  Irene  Curzon. 


1.  Colin  Campbell,  b.  1907. 

2.  Marv  Campbell,  b.  1908. 


3.  John  Cam|.b.ll,b.l909;.l. 191 


4.  Nancy  A.  Campbell,  b.  1913. 


1    Charles   Henr\  George  How- 
aid.  Lord  Ando^er,  b.  19UB. 


Cer^il,    b.  1908. 


'3.  Greville  Howard,    b.  1909. 


Great-G  randcbildren. 


Great-G  lea  t-G  rail  deb  ildren. 
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The  Forty  Immortals  of  the  French  Academy. 

THE  AMERICAN  MULTI-MILUONAIRES— CoWiniied. 

THE    COELETS. 

DESCENDANTS  OF  ROBERT  GOELET. 
Born  In  New  York,  1809 ;  married  Sarah  Ogdeu ;  died  1879. 


Children. 

Grandchildren. 

GreaUGrandchlldreu. 

Great-Great-Grandchildren. 

1.  Robert  Goelet,  b.  New  York, 
Sept.  29,  184i  ;  m.  Henrietta 
Louise     WsFr-n,     18;9 ;      d. 
April  27,  1899.    She  d.  1912. 

1.  Uobeit    Walton    Goelet,     b. 
March  19,  18S0. 

2.  Beatrice  Goelet;  d.  1897. 

■!.  Oeden    Goelet,    b.    June    11, 
lS*B,m.May  It.  Wilson,  1811; 
d.  Aug.  21,  1697. 

1.  Uobert     Goelet;     m.      Elsie 
Whelen,  1904;  dlv.  1914. 

1.  Ogden  Goelet,  b.JaD.11,1907 

2.  Peter  Gerry  Goelet,  b.  1911. 

-'.  May  Goelet;  m.  the  Duke  of 
IJoxburehe,  190S. 

1.  A  son,  b.  ViXi. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    FOR    CONSTITUTIONAL    GOVERNMENT. 

This  association  is  a  purely  patriotic  and  in  no  sense  a  partisan  society.  It  lias  been  formed  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  opposition  recently  manijested  in  so  many  ways  to  the  institutions  of  representative  govern- 
ment established  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  result  in  part  of  ignorance  of  the  significance 
and  value  of  the  constitutional  guarantees,  and  in  the  equally  firm  conviction  that  unlimited  experiment 
In  social  legislation  is  a  menace  not  only  to  these  institutions  and  these  guarantees,  but  to  the  permanent 
existence  of  real  self-government.  The  primary  aim  of  the  association  Is  to  preserve  these  institutions  and 
these  guarantees,  first,  by  explaining  their  meaning,  and,  second,  by  demanding  a  sufficiently  deliberate 
consideration  of  proposals  of  change  in  the  National  Constitution  to  warrant  a  reasoned  acceptance  of  them 
before  their  adoption.  Chairman — David  Jayne  Hill.  TTeas^ner — John  Joy  Edson.  Secretary — Charles 
Ray  Dean.     Headquarters,  Colorado   Building,  Washington,  D    C. 


THE  FORTY  IMMORTALS  OF  THE  FRENCH  ACADEMY.* 


Year 

Elected. 


11886  .. 

2  1890  . 

3  1891  . 

4  1892  . 

6  1894  .. 
6 1896  . 

7  1897  .. 

8  1899  ... 
9 1899  . 

10  1900  . 

11  1901 
12.1903  .. 

13  1903  .. 

14  1905  . . 

15  1906  . 
16:1906  . 
1711907  .. 

18  1907     . 

19  1908  . . 
2O1908 
■21  1909  .. 

22  1909  . 

23  1909  . 

24  1909  . 
251909  .. 
26i  1910  . 
27|1911     . 

28  1911     . 

29  1912  .. 
30^1912  .. 
31  1914  .. 
5211914 


33 
34 
36 
36 
37 
.38 
39 
401 


1914 


Name. 


Oth6nin  P.  de Citron, Comted'Hau.ssoiiville. 

C'harles  Louis  de  Saulses  de  Freycinet 

Louis  Marie  Julien  Viaud  (Pierre  Loti) 

Ernest  Lavisse 

PaulBouvgel. 

Jacques  Anatole  Thibault  (Anatole  France) 

Gabriel  Hanotaux 

Henri  Leou  lOinile  l^avedan 

Paul  De.schanel 

Augiiste  Emile  Faguet 

ICO moiid  Rostand 

Frederic  MaKson '. 

Keno   Hazin 

litienne  Laniy 

Alexandre  Felix  Joseph  Rii)oi 

Maurice  Banes 

.Maurice  Donnay 

Marquis  de  S.jgur 

Francis  f'h.nrmes 

Jean  Birhepin 

Raymond  Poincare 

Kugcne  Brieux 

Jt-aii_  Aicard 

Rene  Doiimic 

Marcel  Pr6vost 

Monsignenr  Duchesne  

Henri  de  R^'.;nier       

Denys  Cochin 

Hubert  LyaiUey 

Emile  Boiitroux  ...      .  

Alfred  Opus    ....  

deLaGorce 

Bergson 

Vacant .  

Vacant 

Vacant     

Vacant 

Vacant 

Vacant 

Vacant 


Bom. 


Piedece.ssoi. 


Gurcj',  1843 

Foix,  1828 

Rochelort,   1850 

Nouvion,  1842 

.■V  miens.  1852 

Paris,  1844 

Beaurevolr,  1853... 
Orleans,  1859.   .   .. 

Brus-sels,    1856 

I, a  Koclie,  1847 

Mai-seilles,  1868.... 

Paris,  1847 

Angers,  1853 

Cize,  1845 

St.  Omer,1842 

Charmes,1862   .... 

I'aris,  1860 

Paris,  1853 

Aurillac,    1848  

Medea,  A1geria,1848 
Bar-le-Duc,  1860  .. 

Paris,  1858 

Toulon,  1848 

Paris,  1860 

Paris,  1862 

saiut-.Servan,  1843  . 

Honfleur,  1864 

Paris,  1851 

Nancy,  1854 

M  on'  uge(  Seine>  1845 
Ais-en-Prov  ,1857.. 

Vannes,  1846    

Paris,  1859 


Caro. 

Emile  Angier. 

Octave  Feuiliet. 

JurieiidelaGravl6re. 

Maxime  Du  Cam  p. 

Conite  de  Lesseps. 

Cballemel-Lacour. 

Henri  Mellhac. 

Herve. 

Cherbuliez. 
'.Bornier. 
lOaston  Paris. 

Legouve. 

jGerAid. 

iD'AndifTret  Pasquier. 

|De  H6redia. 

jSorel. 

iRousse. 

Berthelot. 

Theuriet. 

Gebhardt. 

Hal6vy. 

Copp6e. 

Boissier. 

Sardou. 

Matbieu. 

Melcliiorde  Vogue. 

Comte  Vandal. 
jCountH'ry  Houssaye 

Hippolyte  Langlois. 

Henri  Poincar^. 

Thureau-Dafigin. 

Emile  Ollivier. 


•  The  French  Academy  is  one  of  five  academies,  and  the  mo.-it  eminent,  constituting  the  Institute 
of  France.  It  was  founded  in  1635  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  reorganized  in  1816.  It  is  composed 
of  40  members,  elected  for  life, after  per.soTiai  application  and  the  submission  of  tlielr  nomination  to 
the  head  of  the  state.  It  meets  twice  weekly,  at  the  Palace  Mazarin,  23  Quai  Conti,  Paris,  and  is 
'  •  the  highest  authority  on  everything  appertaining  to  the  niceties  of  the  French  language,  to  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  poetry,and  the  publication  of  the  French  classics."  The  chief  officer  is  the  Secretary, 
who  has  a  life  tenure  of  his  position.  The  otlice  Is  at  present  vacant.  A  chair  in  the  Academy  is  the 
highest  ambition  of  most  literary  Frenchmen. 

The  other  academies  of  the  Institute  of  France  are :  The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- 
Ijettres,  with  40  members  ;  Academy  of  Sciences,  with  68  members  ;  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  with  40 
members(as follows  :  Painting,  14;  sculpture, 8  ;  architecture, 8  ;  engraving, 4;  musical  composition, 
■6).  and  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  with  40  members.    AU  members  are  elected  for  life. 


I^ainting  and  /Sculpture. 
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llainthtfl  anir  .Sculpture. 

NATIONAL     ACADEMY     OF     DESIGN 

NATIONAL  ACADEMICIANS. 


Elected. 

1899.  Adams.  Herbert,  131  West  11th  Street 
1914.  Altken,  Robert,  147  Columbus  Avenue. 
1S99    Barse,  George  R.,  Jr.,  7  West  43d  Street. 
1914.  Beal,  Gltford  R.,  27  West  67th  Street. 

1902.  Beaux,  Cecilia,  132  E.  19th  Street.  ■ 
1894.  Beckwlth,  J.  Carroll,  57  West  45th  Street. 
1913.  Bellows,  Geo   W.,  146  East  19th  Street. 
Betts.  Louis,  119  East  19th  Street. 

1905  Benson,  Frank  W..  Salem,  Mass. 
1888.  BIa.shfleld,  Edwin  H.,  Carnegie  Hall. 
1863.  Brevoort,  J.  R.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

1881.  Bridgman,  Frederick  A.,  Paris,  France. 

1908.  Brush,  George  De  Forest,  Dublin,  N.  H. 

1907.  Bunce,  William  Gedney,  Hartford,  Ct. 

1899.  Butler,   Howard  Russell,   107   Library  Place, 
Princeton. 

1913.  Calder,  Alex  Stirling,  51  West  10th  Street. 
1906.  Carlsen,  Emll,  43  East  59th  Street. 

1890.  Chase,  William  M  ,  333  Fourth  Avenue. 

1914.  Chapman,  Carlton  T.,  58  West  57th  Street. 
1885.  Church,  F.  S.,  Carnegie  Hall. 

1909.  Clark,  Walter,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

1898.  Clinedinst,  B.  West,  7  West  43d  Street. 
1912.  Coffin,  William  A.,  58  West  57th  Street. 

1908.  Cole.  Timothy,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

1862.  Colman,  Samuel,  320  Central  Park  West. 
1912.  Cook,  Walter,  3  West  29th  Street. 

1912.  Cooper,  Colin  C,  222  Central  Park  South. 

1911.  Couse,  E.  Irving,  58  West  57th  Street. 

1903.  Cox,  Kenyoti,  130  East  67th  Street. 
1901.  Crane,  Bruce,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

1904.  Curran,  C.  C  ,  39  West  67th  Street. 

1906  Daingerfield,  Elliott,  222  Central  Park  South. 

1863.  Dana,  W.  P.  W..  London,  England. 
1906    Davis,  C.  H.,  Mystic,  Ct. 

1906.  Dearth,  H.  G.,  Carnegie  Hall. 

1898.  De  Forest,  Lockwood,  7  East  10th  Street 
1906    Dessar.  Louis  Paul.  27  West  67th  Street. 

1907.  Dewey,  Charles  Melville,  222  West  23d  Street. 

1888.  Dewing,  Thos.  W.,  12  West  Sth  Street. 
1883.  Dielman,  Frederick,  Ridgeheld.  Ct. 
1907.  Dougherty,  Paul,  30  East  57th  Street. 
1906.  Du  Mond,  Frank  V.,  27  West  67th  Street. 

1906.  Duveneck,  Frank,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
1902    Eakins,  Thomas,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1912.  Emmett.  Lydla  F  ,  535  Park  Avenue. 
191J.  Flag!?,  Montasue,  222  Central  Park  South 

1904.  Foster,  Ben,  119  East  19th  Street 

1901.  French,  Daniel  Chester,  125  West  11th  Street 
1914.  Frleseke,  Frederick  K.,  450  Fifth  Avenue 

1913.  Garber,  Daniel,  1819  Greene  Slreet,  Philadel- 

phia, Pa. 

1882.  Gaul,  Gilbert.  Ridgefleld  Park,  N.  J. 

1907.  Gay,  Edward,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

1908.  Gilbert.  Cass,  11  East  24th  Street. 

1905.  Grafly,  Charles,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Granville-Smith,  M  ,  96  Fifth  Avenue. 

1867.  Griswold,  C.  C  .  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

1910.  GroU,  Albert  L.,  222  Central  Park  South. 

1889.  Hamilton,  Hamilton.  Norwalk,  Ct. 
1901.  Harrison,  Alexander,  abroad. 

1910.  Harrison,  Birge,  7  West  43d  Street. 

1906.  Ha.=sam,  Chllde.  130  West  57th  Street. 

1909.  Hastings,  Thomas,  225  Fifth  Avenue. 

1911.  Hawthorne,  Chas.  W.,  450  Fifth  Avenue. 
1863.  Hennessy,  W.  J.,  abroad. 

1906.  Henri,  Robert,  10  Gramercy  Park. 
1869.  Henry,  E.  L.,  222  West  23d  Street. 
1897.  Howe,  Wm.  H.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

1899.  Inness,  George,  Jr  ,  Cragsmoor,  N.  Y. 

Johansen,  John  C,  5  East  9th  Street. 

1894.  Jones,  Francis  C,  33  West  67th  Street. 

1883.  Jones,  H.  Bolton,  33  West  67th  Street. 


Elected. 

1905.  Kendall,  William  Sergeant.  58  Trumbull  Street, 

New  Haven,  Ct. 

1906.  Kost.  F.  W.,  146  West  55th  Street. 

1909.  Konti,  Isidore,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

1907.  Lathrop,  W.  L.,  New  Hope,  Pa. 

1897.  Lippincott,  William  H.,  7  West  43d  Street, 

1890.  Low.  Will  H.,  Bronxville  N.  Y. 
1906.  MacMonnies,  Frederick  w..  Fiance. 
1906.  MacNell,  Hermon  A..  College  Point,  L.  I. 
1876.  Magrath,  William,  England. 

1885.  Maynard,  George  W.,  3321  Giles  Place. 

1910.  Mead,  William  R.,  101  Park  Avenue. 
1906.  Melchers,  Gari,  222  West  69th  Street. 
1876.  Miller,  Charies  H.,  Queens,  L   I. 

Miller,  Richard  E.,  450  Fifth  Avenue. 

1894.  Moeller,  Louis,  Wakefield,  N.  Y. 
1906.  Mora,  F.  Luis,  142  East  18th  Street. 

1884.  Moran.  Thomas,  57  West  45th  Slreet. 

1891.  Mowbray,  H.  Siddons,  Washington,  Ct. 
1887.  Murphy,  J.  Francis,  222  West  23d  Street. 

1885.  NlcoU,  J.  C  51  West  10th  Street. 

1906.  Nlehaus,  Charles  H.,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 
1904.  Ochtman,  Leonard,  Coscob,  Ct. 
1897.  Palmer,  Walter  L  ,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
1906.  Parrish,  Maxl^eld,  Windsor,  Vt. 
1909.  Pennell,  Joseph,  London,  England. 
1869.  Perry,  E.  Wood,  317  West  29th  Street. 

1911.  Piatt,  Chas.  A.,  11  East  24th  Street. 
1906.  Potter,  Edward  C  .  Greenwich,  Ct. 

1906.  Potthast,  Edward  H..  222  Central  Park  South. 

1912.  Prellwitz,  Henry,  Peconic,  N.  Y. 

1904.  Proctor,  A.  Phimister,  168  East  51st  Street. 
1906.  Ranger,  Henry  W.,  27  West  67th  Street. 
1906.  Reld,  Robert,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
1914.  Ritschel,  William,  253  West  42d  Street. 
1911.  Robinson,  Wm.  S.,  202  West  74th  Street. 
1906.  Roth,  Fred'k  G.  R.,  Englewood,  K.  J. 

1906.  Ryder,  Albert  P  ,  308  West  15th  Street. 
1897.  Sargent,  John  S.,  London,  England 

1907.  Schofleld,  W   Elmer,  National  Arts  Club. 
1861.  Shattuck,  Aaron  D.,  Granby,  Ct 

1905  Smedley,  Wm.  T.,  58  West  57th  Street. 
1882    Smillie,  George  H  ,  156  East  36th  Street. 

1906.  Snell,  Henry  B  ,  2.53  West  42d  Street. 
1911.  Symons,  Gardner,  119  East  19th  Street. 
1911.  Taft,  Lorado,  Chicago,  111. 

1906  Tarbell.  Edmund  C  ,  Baston,  Mass. 

1901.  Thayer.  Abbott  H.,  Monadnock,  N.  H. 

1913.  Thorne,  William,  Carnegie  Hall. 

1880.  Tiffany,  Louis  C  ,  317  Madison  Avenue. 
1891.  Tyron,  D.  W.,  Harperly  Hall,  Central  Park  W. 
1836.  Turner,  C.  Y.,  27  West  67th  Street. 

1907.  Van  Boskerck,  Robert  W..  58  West  57th  Street. 
1909.  Van  Laer,  A.  T.,  Litchfield,  Ct. 

1865.  Vedder,  Ellhu,  abroad. 

1899.  Volk,  Douglas,  Center  Lovell,  Me. 
1906    Vonnoh,  Robert  W.,  12  West  Sth  Street. 

1902.  Walker,  Henry  O  ,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 
1891.  Walker,  Horatio,  550  Fifth  Avenue. 
1895    Watrous,  Harry  W.,  58  West  57th  Street. 
1911.  Waugh,  Fred.  J.,  Montclalr,  N.  J. 

1911.  Weinman,  Adolph  A.,  441  West  21st  Street. 
1886    Weir,  J.  Alden,  51  West  10th  Street. 

1866.  Weir,  John  F.,  Providence,  R   I. 
1897.  Weldon,  C.  D.,  51  West  10th  Street. 

1906.  Wiggins,  Carleton,  Carnegie  Hall. 
1897.  Wiles.  Irving  R.,  130  West  57th  Street. 
1909.  Williams,  F   Ballard.  27  West  67th  Street. 
1873.  Wllmarth,    Lemuel   E.,   352    Adelphl    Street, 

Brooklyn. 

1908.  Wolf,  Henry,  146  East  81st  Street. 

1907.  Woodbury,  Charles  H.,  Boston,  Mass. 
1880.  Yewell.  George  H..  51  West  10th  Street. 


ASSOCIATE 

Allen,  Thomas,  Boston,  Mass. 
Anderson,  Karl,  Saugatuck,  Ct. 
Armstrong,   D.    Maitland,    61   Washington 

South. 
Bacon.  Henry,  160  Fifth  Avenue. 
Baer.  Wm.  J.,  226  Central  Park  West. 
Ballin,  Hugo,  Saugatuck,  Ct. 
Beach,  Chester,  207  East  17th  Street. 
Beal,  Reynolds,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Bell,  E.  A..  226  Central  Park  South. 


NATIONAL   ACADEMICIANS. 

Blcknell,  Frank  A.,  58  West  57th  Street. 
Bittinger,  Chas.,  33  West  67th  Street. 
Square    Blakelock,   Ralph   Albert,     403     Stuyvesant    Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Blumenschein,  Ernest  L.,  58  West  57th  Street. 
Blumenschein.  Mary  Greene,  58  West  57th  Street. 
Bogert,  George  H.   204  West  55th  Street. 
Borglum,  Solon  H.,  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Boring,  Wm.  A.,  32  Broadway. 
Boston,  Joseph  H.,  Carnegie  Hall. 
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Boyle,  John  J..  221  West  64th  Street. 
Brandeeee.  Robert  B.,  Farmlngton,  Ct. 
Breckenrldge,  Hugh  H..  10  S.  18th  Street,  PhUadel- 

phla,  Pa. 
Bridges,  Miss  Fidelia,  Canaan,  Ct. 
Brown.  Chas   F.,  Chicago,  III. 
Brunner,  Arnold  W  .  101  Park  Avenue. 
Burroughs,  Bryson,  50  East  86th  Street. 
Burroughs.  Edith  VV.,  Hillside  Avenue,  Flushing 
Carlson,  John  F  ,  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 
Chase,  Adelaide  Cole,  Boston,  Ma.s3 
Clarke,  Thomas  Shields,  50  Riverside  Drive. 
Clarkson,  Ralph,  Chicago,  Hi. 
Coleman,  C.  C,  abroad 

Coman,  Mrs.  Charlotte  B.,  939  Eight.]  Avenue. 
Cornoyer,  Paul,  152  West  57th  Street 
Cox,  Louise.  130  East  67  th  Street 
Craig,  Thomas  B.,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 
Cram,  Ralph  Adams,  33  West  4:id  Street 
Crowninshield,  Frederick,  abroad. 
Cushing,  Howard  Gardner,  80  West  40th  Street. 
DalUn,  Cyrus  E.,  Arlington  Heights,  Mass 
Day,  Francis,  West  Stockbridge,  Mass 
J3ay,  Frank  Miles,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
De  Haven,  F  ,  257  West  86th  Street 
Drake,  W   H.,  30  East  63d  Street. 
Dufner,  Edward,  318  West  .57  th  Street, 
Earle,  L.  C  .  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Fa.\on,  Wm.  Bailey,  1,52  West  57th  Street. 
Flagg,  Charles  Noel,  Hartford.  Ct 
Flanagan,  John,  1931  Broadway. 
Foote,  Will  Howe,  Old  Lyme,  Ct. 
Franzen,  August,  222  Central  Park  South. 
Frazer,  James  E.,  3  MacDougal  Alley. 
Frazier,  Kenneth,  80  West  40th  Street 
Freedlander,  J.  H.,  244  Fifth  Avenue. 
Fry,  Sherry  Edmundson,  147  Columbus  Avenue. 
Fuller,  Heiu-y  Brown,  Windsor,  Vt. 
Fuller,  Lucia  Fairchlld,  40  Washington  Square. 
Gaugengigl,  X.  M.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Gauley,  Robert  David,  939  Eighth  Avenue 
Genth,  Lillian  M  ,  27  West  67th  Street. 
Glackens,  Wm.  J.,  29  Wa.ihington  Square. 
Green,  Frank  Russell,  14  West  12th  Street. 
Griffln,  Walter,  Paris,  France. 
Grover,  Oliver  D  .  Chicago.  Ill 
Haggin   Ben  Ali,  121  Madison  Avenue 
Hardenbergh,  H   J.,  47  West  34th  Street. 
Hays,  William  J  ,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 
Herter.  Albert,  130  East  fi7th  Street. 
Hills,  Laura  C  ,  Boston,  Mass. 
Howard,  John  Galen,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Hubbeil,  Henry  S  .  1  Lexington  Avenue 
Hyde  William  H.,  66  East  91st  Street. 
Ipsen.  Ernest  L  ,  257  West  86th  Street. 
Jongers,  Alphonse,  40  West  59th  Street. 
Keith,  Dora  Wheeler,  33  West  67th  Street 
Kline,  William  Fah-,  244  West  14th  Street. 
La  Farge,  C.  Grant,  25  Madison  Square  North 

COUNCIL. 

President — J.  Alden  Weir.  Vice-President — Howard  Russell  Butler.  Corresponding  Secretary — Harry 
W  Watrous  Recording  Secretary — Charles  C.  Curran.  Treasurer — Francis  C.  Jones.  Adolph  A.  Wein- 
man  Edwin  H   Blashneld,  Kenyon  Cox,  William  A.  Coffin,  Robert  I.  Altken.  Frederick  W   Kost. 

The  addresses  given  in  the  list  refer  to  the  city  of  New  York  when  not  otherwise  specified.  The 
National  Academy  was  founded  in  1826.  The  schools  of  the  National  Academy  are  open  from  the  first 
Monday  to  October  to  the  middle  of  May.  Circular?  containing  rules  and  other  details  may  be  had  on 
application  at  the  academy,  corner  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  West  109th  Street. 


Lawson.  Ernest,  23  MacDougal  Alley 

Lie.  Jonas,  154  West  55th  Street. 

Longman,  Fvelyn,  11  East  14th  Street. 

Loomis,  Chester,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Low,  Mrs.  Mary  Fairchlld,  BronxviUe,  N.  Y. 

Lukeman,  H.  Augustus,  145  West  55th  Street. 

MacEwen,  Walter,  abroad 

Manship,  Paul,  27  Lexington  Avenue 

Marsh,  Fred  Dana,  New  Rochelle,  N   Y 

Marttny,  Phiilu,  400  West  23d  Street 

McLane,  M.  GeAn,  5  East  9th  Street. 

Meakln,  L   H  ,  Art  Academy,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Mielatz,  C.  F.  W.,  422  West  160th  Street 

Moschowitz,  Paul,  31  Barclay  Street. 

Nettleton.  Walter,  Stockbridge,  Mass 

Nichols,  Hobart,  BronxviUe,  N.  Y. 

Niemeyer,  John  Henry,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

O'Donovau.  W.  R.,  590  Eagle  Avenue 

Olinsky,  Ivan  G.,  27  West  67th  Street. 

Olmsted,  Frederick  L  ,  Brookllne,  Mass 

Parshail,  De  Witt,  Carnegie  Hall. 

Peabody,  Robert  S  ,  Boston   Ma-ss. 

Pearson.  Joseph  T.,  Jr.,  5139  Wayne  Avenue,  Ger- 

mantown.  Pa. 
Peixotto,  Ernest,  58  West  57th  Street. 
Piccirllll,  Altilio,  463  East  142d  Street 
Poore,  H   R.,  Orange,  N.  J 
Post,  W   Merritt,  West  Morris.  Ct. 
Piatt,  Bela  L  ,  Boston,  Ma.ss. 
Preilwitz,  Edith  Mitchell,  Peconic,  N.  Y. 
Rice,  William  M    J.,  15  West  e7th  Street. 
Rook,  Edward  F  ,  Old  Lyme,  Ct. 
Rosen.  Oias.,  New  Hope,  Pa. 
Rungius,  Carl.  253  West  42d  Street 
Ryder.  Chauncey  F.,  24  West  59th  Street 
Sart.ain,  William,  130  West  57th  Street 
Sewell,  Amanda  Brewster,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I. 
Sewcll,  R   V   v..  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I. 
i  Sherwood,  Rosina  Emmet,  251  Lexington  Avenue. 
Shrady,  Henry  M  .  Elmsford   N   Y. 
Speicher,  Eucenc,  253  West  42d  Street 
Spencer.  Robert,  Lambeitville,  N.  J. 
Steele,  T.  C  ,  Belmont.  Ind. 
Sterner,  Albert,  24  Gramercy  Park. 
Story,  George  H  ,  230  West  59th  Street. 
Story,  Julian,  Philadelptiia,  Pa. 
Tanner,  Henry  O  ,  abroad. 
Trowbridge,  S   B   P.,  527  Fifth  Avenue 
Turner,  Helen  M  ,  207  Ea-st  17th  Street. 
Vonnoh,  Bessie  Potter.  33  West  67th  Street. 
Walcott,  H.  M.,  Rutherford.  N   J. 
Walker,  C   Howard,  Boston.  Mass. 
Warner.  Everett  L  ,146  West  55th  Street. 
Webb,  J.  Louis,  32  East  42d  Street. 
Wendt,  Wm.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Yates,  Cuilen,  939  Eighth  Avenue. 
Youns,  Chas.  Morris.  Washington. 
Young,  Mahonri,  1931  Broadway. 


NATIONAL    SCULPTURE    SOCIETY. 

The  National  Sctilpture  Society,  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  was  incorporated  in  1896.  It  is 
composed  of  lay  and  sculptor  members,  and  has  for  its  obieot  the  spreading  of  the  knowledge  of  good  sculp- 
ture, the  fostering  of  the  taste  for  ideal  sculpture  and  its  production,  both  for  the  household  and  museums; 
the  promotion  of  the  decoration  of  public  and  other  buildings,  squares,  and  parks  with  sculpture  of  a  high 
class;  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  sculptor's  art  as  applied  to  industries,  and  the  providing,  from 
time  to  time,  for  exhibitions  of  sculpture  and  objects  of  Industrial  art  in  which  sculpture  enters.  The 
oflBcers  are  as  follows: 

President — Herbert  Adams.  Vice-Presidents — Lloyd  Warren,  A.  A.  Weinman.  Secretary — Robert  I. 
Altken.  Treasvrer — I.  Wyman  Drummond.  Class  expiring  Mav,  1916:  William  A.  Boring,  Charles  Grafly. 
John  Flanagan.  Janet  Scudder,  John  De  Witt  Warner,  Mahonri  Young.  Class  expiring  May,  1917:  Robert 
I.  Altken,  Albert  Jaegers.  H.  Augustus  Lukeman.  H.  A.  MacNeil,Evarts  Tracy,  and  Albert  Weinert.  Class 
expiring  May,  1918:  Herbert  Adams,  I.  Wyman  Drummond.  A.  A.  Weinman,  Lloyd  Warren,  Edward 
McCartan,  and  Edmond  T.  Qulnn.      Headquarters,  212  West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  Vork  City. 


ROYAL    ACADEMY. 

President — Sir  Edward  John  Poynter,  Bart  ,  K  C.  V.  O.     Keeper  and  Librarian — A.  C.  Gow.    Treasurer 
^-Slr  Aston  Webb.     Secretary — W.  R   M    Lamb      Renistrar — E.  F.  Dixon. 

Honorary  Retired  Academicians:  1869,  Saiit,  James,  C.  V.  O.;  1878,  Yeames,  Wm.  Frederick. 
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\%\\  Blomfleld,  Beginald. 

1891  Brock,  Sir  Thomas,  K.C  B. 

1915  Brown,  J.  A.  Arnesby. 

19(18  Clausen,  George. 

1910  Cope.  Arthur  Stockdale. 

1891  Dlcksee.  Frank. 

1913  Drury,  K.  K.  B. 

1915  Farqubanson,  .loseph. 

1887  Flldea,  Sir  Luke 

1910  Forbes,  Stanhope  A. 

1902  Frampton,  Sir  George  J. 

1891  Gow,  Andrew  C. 

1881  Graham,  Peter. 

1910  Hacker,  Arthur. 

1910  Hemy,  Charles  N. 


Bell,  R.  Annlng. 
Brangwyn,  Frank. 
Bundy,  Edgar. 
Cameron,  D.  Y. 
Colton,  William  Robert. 
Cowper,  F.  Cadogan. 
Fisher,  Mark. 
George,  Sir  Ernest. 

ADDITIONAL, 


ROYAL  ACADEMICIANS. 
1896  .Tackson,  Sir  Thomas  Graham, 

Bart. 
!909  John,  Sir  Wm.  Goscombe. 
191J  La  Thangue,  henry  H. 
1898  Leader,  Benj.  Williams. 
1876  Leslie,  George  Dunlop. 
1898  Lur.as,  John  Seymour. 
1905  Murray.  David. 
1881  Ouless.  Walter  William. 
1911  Parsoas,  4Ifred. 
1876  Poynter,    Sir    Edward    John, 

Bart..  K.  C.  V.  O. 
1895  Richmond,  Sir  William  Blake, 

K  C  B 
1881  Ri\'lere.  Briton. 

ASSOCIATES. 
HonoraTV  Retired  Associate:  North,  John 


1897  Sargent,  John  Singer. 
1909  Shannon,  James  J 
1911  Short.  Sir  Frank. 
1911  Sraythe,  Lionel  P. 

1906  Solomon.  Solomon  J. 

1887  Stone,  Marcu.s. 
1914  Story.  George  Adolnhus. 

1888  Thornycroft,  Wm   Hamo. 
191*  Tuke,  He.nrv  S. 
1805  Waterhouse,  John  William. 
1003  Waterlow,  Sir  Krnest  A. 
1903  Webb,    Sir    Aston,  K.C  V.O., 
1893  Woods,  Henry.  [C.B. 

1907  Wyllle,  William  Lionel. 


W. 


Hartwell.  Charles  L. 
Henry,  George. 
Hughes,  Stanton  H. 
Jack,  Richard. 
Lavery,  John 
Llewellyn,  William. 
Lutyens,  Edwin  L. 


MacKennal,  Bertram. 
Newton,  Ernest. 
Olsson,  Julius. 
Orpen.  William. 
Pegram,  Henry  A. 
Philpot,  Glyn  W. 
Pomeroy,  F.  W. 


Prior,  Edward  S. 
Shannon,  Charles. 
Sims,  Charles. 
Stokes,  Adrian. 
Stott,  Edward.  ■ 
Strang,  William. 
Wood,  F.  Derwent. 


REPRESENTATIVE  AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 


PAINTERS 
Abbott,  Elenore  P. 
Adams,  Charles  P. 
Adolphe,  Albert  J. 
Ahreua,  Ellen  W. 
Bailey,  Henry  T 
Baker,  Martha  S 
Barne«,  Gertrude  J. 
Bartlett,  Fred  E. 
Baxter,  Martha  W. 
Beatty.  John. 
Beaumont,  Lilian  A. 
Blsbing,  H.  S. 
Bogert,  George  H. 
Boggs,  Frank  M. 
Bohra.  Max 
Breckenrldge,  Hugo. 
Browne,  Charles  F. 
Burgess,  Ida  J. 
Carter,  Charles  M. 
Cooper,  Emma  L. 
Dabo,  Leon. 
Davie.s,  Arthur  B. 
Dawson,  Arthur. 
Dow,  Arthur  W. 
Eaton,  Charles  W. 
Ert7,,  Edward  F. 
Funk,  Wllhelm  H. 
Gay,  Walter. 
Goldbeck,  Walter  Dean. 
Hale,  Philip  Leslie. 
Harrison.  Thomas  A. 
Ha.skeU,  Ernest. 

AMERICAN    ACADEMY    OF    ARTS    AND    LETTERS. 

f^  The  first  seven  mombsrs  of  the  A-nerlcan  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  were  •■jeleeted  by  the  National 
Institute  oj  Arts  and  Letters  from  Its  own  body  In  1904  by  ballot.  The  seven  were  \\  llliam  Dear  Lowells, 
Augustus  Saint  Gaudens.  Edmund  Clarence  .Stedman,  John  La  Farge,  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  John  Hay  and 
Edward  MacDoweli.  In  order  to  become  eligible  to  the  -American  Academy  one  must  first  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters.  This  society  was  organized  at  a  nicetlns;  of  the  American 
Social  Science  Association  In  1898.  The  qualification  for  membership  Is  stated  In  the  Constitution.  "It 
shall  be  notable  achievement  In  art.  music  or  literature."  The  number  In  the  Institute  Is  limited  to  250. 
and  the  election  Is  by  ballot. 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  numbers  fifty  members,  and  the  officers  are  William  Dean 
Howells,  President;  William  MlUigan  Sloane,  Chancellor  and  Treasurer;  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  52 
Vanderbllt  Avenue,  New  York  City,  Permanent  Secretary. 

The  following  are  the  present  members  of  the  academy: 


Ives.  Hal.sey  C. 
Johansen,  M.  J   M. 
Johnston,  John  H. 
Knight,  Louis  A. 
Lamb,  Frederick  S. 
Lawson,  E. 
Lever,  Hayley 
Marr,  Carl. 
McChesney,  Clara  T. 
McKlnstry,  Grace  E. 
Merritt,  Mrs  Anna  L. 
Metcalf,  Willard  L. 
Moran,  Edward. 
Moaler,  Henry 
Needham,  Charles  A. 
NicoUs,  Mrr.  Rhoda  H 
Norton,  William  E. 
Parker,  Lawton  S. 
Perrlne,  Van  Dearlng. 
Redfleld,  Edward  W. 
Robinson,  Florence  V. 
Rolshoven.  Julius 
Roseland,  HaiTv. 
Roaseau,  Perclval  L 
Sartain,  Emily. 
Sears,  Taber. 
Shannon,  James  J. 
Sloan,  John. 
Sparhawk-Jones,  lOIlz. 
Stewart,  Julius  L. 
Thum,  Patty  leather. 
Vail,  Eugene. 
Walter,  Martha 


Webster,  Herman  A. 
Wentworth,    Mrs.    Cecile 

D. 

Wheeler.  Janet  D. 
Whittaker,  John  B. 
Yeto,  Gen  J  Ire. 

SCULPTORS. 
Alfano,  Vlncenzo. 
Barnard,  George  G. 
Barnhorn,  Clement  J. 
Bartlett,  Paul  W. 
Berge,  Edward 
Bissell,  George  E. 
Borglum,  John  G.  M. 
Bracken,  Clio  H.  H 
Brenner,  Victor  D. 
Bringhurst,  Robert  P. 
Brooks,  Richard  E. 
Clews.  Henry.  Jr. 
Donate.  Giuseppe. 
Elwell,  Frank  E. 
Ezekiel,  Moses. 
Flanagan,  John. 
Fraser,  James  E. 
Harley,  Charles  R. 
Harvey,  Eli. 
Mercer,  Henry  C. 
Miller,  Joseph  Maxwell. 
Partridge.  William  O. 
Perrv,  Rowland  H. 
Pietro,  C 
Rhind   J   Ma"isey. 


Schonhardt,  Henri. 
Yandell,  Enid. 
Young,  Mahonrl  M. 

ILLUSTRATORS. 
Belts,  Anna  Whelan. 
Chiisty,  Howard  C. 
Corbet  t.  Bertha  L. 
Fischer.  A   O. 
Fisher,  Harrison. 
Flagg.  Jas.  Montgomery, 
Gibson,  Charles  Dana. 
Green.  Eliz.  Shipi)en. 
Gruger,  F.  G 
Guerin,  Jules 
Keller,  Arthui. 
Leyendecker,  Frank  X. 
LeyendecKer,  Joseph  C. 
Lowell,  Orson. 
Morgan,  Wallace. 
Newell.  Peter. 
Penfield.  Edward. 
Pre'^t'in,  May  W 
Raleis^h,  Henry. 
Kenterdahl,  Henry, 
Smith,  Dan 
Smith.  Je.s.sie  W. 
Stephens,  .Mice  R. 
Wen/.ell.  Albert  B. 
Wilson.  Rosa  C.  O'N. 
Wyeth.  N   C. 
Yohn,  Frederick  C 
Zoabaum.  Rufus  F. 


William  De.an  Howells 
Henry  James 
Henry  Adams 
Theodore  Roosevelt 
John  Singer  Sargent 
Daniel  Chester  French 
John  Burroughs 
James  Ford  Rhodes 
Horatio  William  Parker 
William  Minigan  Sloane 
Robert  Underwood  Johnson 
George  Washington  Cable 
Andrew  Dickson  White 
Henry  van  Dyke 
William  Crary  Brownell 
Basil  Lanneau  Glldersleeve 
Woodrow  Wilson 


Arthur  i  wining  Hadley 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
Edwin  Howland  Blashfleld 
William  Merritt  Chase 
Thomiis  Hastings 
Hamilton  Wright  Ivlable 
Brander  Matthews 
Thomas  Nelson  Page 
Elihu  Vedder 

George  Edward  Woodberry 
Kenvon  Cox 

George  Whitefteld  Chadwlck 
Abbott  Handerson  Thayer 
Henry  Mills  Alden 
George   De  Forest  Brush 
William  Rutlierford  Mead 
Bll.ss  Perr.v 


Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell 
James  Whltcomb  Riley 
Nicholas  Murray  3utler 
r  ul  Wayland  Bartlett 
Owen  Wister 
Herbert  Adams 
Augustus  Thomas 
Timothy  Cole 
Cass  Gilbert 
William  Roscop  Thayer 
Robert  Grout 
Frederio>>  Macmonnies 
Julian  Alden  Weir 
W'lliam  Gillette 
Paul  Elmer  More 
George  Lockhart  Rives 
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ART    PROGRESS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

BY    HENRY    TYRRELL. 

The  past  year's  development  and  progress  of  art  In  America,  In  some  respects  of  marked  significance, 
relate  principally  to  three  diverse  Influences:  (1)  Tiie  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  its  corollary  at  San  Diego:  (2)  the  European  war,  and  (3)  the  growing  resources  and  broadening 
educational  scope  of  the  country's  art  museums. 

The  World's  Fair  taltes  first  place,  because  of  its  magnitude  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  Its  various  repre- 
sentative offerings.  Its  overshadowing  importance  is  in  line  with  the  traditional  fact  that  such  commemo- 
rations— the  Philadelphia  Centennial  of  1876,  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  Chicago,  1892,  and  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  celebration  at  St.  Louis,  1904 — have  taiten  their  places  as  historic  milestones  in  the  National 
awakening  of  art  appreciation.  They  have  become  more  and  more  a  manifestation  of  beauty,  a  welding  to- 
gether of  practical  and  ideal,  achieved  by  the  co-operation  of  business  men  with  artists.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  the  San  Francisco  fair  has  achieved  its  greatest  triumph — supplemented  by  San  Diego's  special  presen- 
tation of  Spanish  Colonial  architecture  in  a  way  to  leave  its  impress  for  future  time.  First  and  foremost, 
the  whole  vast  exposition  was  a  pageant  of  American  art — an  actual  demonstration,  in  the  midst  of  an  in- 
ternational assemblage,  of  the  fact  that  American  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  kindred  handi- 
crafts possess  the  vital  urge  of  original  creative  energy.  The  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  the  most  striking  and 
picturesque  of  all  the  buildings  on  the  extensive  grounds  by  the  harbor  of  the  Golden  Gate,  gave  up  to  United 
States  exhibits  fully  two-tliirds  of  its  120  "galleries,"  or  more  or  less  spacious  rooms.  Japan  came  next,  with 
10  rooms,  Sweden  had  8,  France  7,  Italy  4,  Holland  4,  China  and  Portugal  3  each,  while  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines  had  separate  accommodations  for  their  respective  exhibits.  The  United  States 
exhibit  was  so  large  as  to  seem  in  places  Indiscriminate,  while  those  of  France  and  Italy  were  disappoint- 
ingly meagre,  on  account  of  the  stress  of  the  times,  yet  the  net  result  was  an  all-American  Salon,  with  a 
suflRoient  foil  of  foreign  representation.  Following  the  award  of  prizes  and  honors  by  an  international  jury, 
the  Inevitable  storm  of  protest  and  discussion  arose,  which  even  now  has  not  wholly  subsided.  The  main 
features  of  the  awards  were  as  follows:  Grand  prizes  to  Frederick  Carl  Frieseke  for  painting,  and  Henry 
Wolf  for  wood  engraving.  Medals  of  honor,  likewise  in  the  American  section,  to  John  W.  Alexander  (de- 
ceased), Cecilia  Beaux,  Emll  Carlsen,  Willard  Metcalf,  Violet  Oakley,  Richard  E.  Miller,  W.  Elmer  Scho- 
fleld,  Walter  Griffin,  and  Lawton  Parker,  for  oil  paintings;  to  Lillian  Prescolt  Hale,  Laura  Coombs  Hilla, 
Charles  H.  Woodbury,  F.  Walter  Taylor,  Frank  Mura,  and  Henry  Muhrmann,  for  water  colors  and  draw- 
ings; to  Herbert  Adams,  Karl  Bitter  (deceased),  and  Daniel  C.  French,  for  sculpture:  and  to  D.  A.  Wehr- 
schmidt  and  C.  Harry  White,  for  etching  and  engraving.  Then  follows  a  long  and  notable  list  of  gold,  silver, 
and  bronze  medals,  special  mentions,  and  the  like  Analysis  of  these  awards  from  any  academic  or  political 
viewpoint  is  futile.  The  great  essential  fact  is  that  the  National  art  exposition  at  the  fair  successfully  vied 
with  the  triumphs  of  skill  and  industry  as  an  expression  of  creative  impulse  and  energy. 

War  and  art  being  in  their  respective  natures  entirely  unrelated  to  one  another,  the  observable  effects 
of  the  European  armed  conflict  are  not  so  much  upon  art  itself  as  upon  the  bu.eines3  of  art.  In  that  relation 
it  is  Immensely  to  our  benefit.  Patronage  turns  to  native  artists,  and  these  stay  at  home  to  produce  their 
works,  as  well  as  to  devote  attention  to  the  students  who  in  former  years  T\ent  abroad.  Foreign  artists  who 
would  sell  to  rich  Americans  must  come  here,  too.  And  at  the  same  time  the  historic  masterpieces  which 
gave  to  European  art  schools  their  crowning  advantage  over  those  of  the  newer  Western  world,  are  more 
than  ever  gravitating  toward  the  country  of  boundless  wealth,  as  one  by  one  the  hitherto  inviolate  private 
collections  are  sold  and  dispersed.  The  scene  of  many  important  art  sales  hitherto  the  exclusive  prerogative 
of  Paris  and  London  now  shifts  to  New  York.  A  significant  move  foreshadowing  this  is  seen  in  the  leasing 
for  commercial  purposes  by  a  prominent  firm  of  international  art  dealers  of  the  fine  and  spacious  gallery 
erected  by  the  late  Benjamin  Altman  at  the  rear  of  his  former  residence  (originally  one  of  the  Vanderbilt 
mansions),  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-fifth  Street.  And  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  palatial  private  resi- 
dence in  the  same  neighborhood  now  undergoing  transformation  into  art  exhibiticm  and  sales  galleries. 
This  is  in  response  to  the  im;)erative  demands  of  the  art  trade  interests  and  markets  shifting  simultaneously 
with  the  transfer  of  flnaneiil  centres  from  England  and  the  Continent  of  Europe  to  busy,  "booming"  Amer- 
ica. Of  course  this  migration  of  art  interests  began  long  before  the  war  actually  broke  out,  but  the  calamity 
Is  accelerating  it  in  an  unprecedented  degree. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  while  not  having  this  year  any  special  accession  to  show  comparable 
to  the  Altman  collection  and  the  Riggs  arms  and  armor  which  signalized  1914,  is  appreciably  impressing 
its  Influence  through  the  numerous  activities  organized  in  its  various  departments  for  the  extension  of  its 
educational  work  The  Metropolitan  just  now  supremely  exemplifies  the  principle  that  an  art  museum  to- 
day, no  matter  how  well  fortified  with  patronage  and  endowments,  irust  work  for  its  living.  It  must  co- 
operate with  the  public  schools,  reach  out  and  help  designers  in  the  industrial  arts,  and  through  lectures, 
publications,  and  special  exhibitions  keep  its  members  as  well  as  the  general  public  in  touch  with  all  move- 
ments of  the  modern  art  world.  This  is  what  the  Metropolitan  Is  doing,  and  at  the  same  time  setting  a  prac- 
tical example  to  the  now  nearly  800  lesser  art  museums  and  fine  arts  societies  throughout  the  country. 
The  schools,  on  their  part,  have  not  been  slow  to  realize  that  there  is  something  vital  in  the  Idea  for  them. 
The  School  Art  League,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Florence  N.  Levy  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Haney,  has  organized 
in  practice  an  association  with  the  museum  that  already  shows  advantageous  results  to  members  of  the 
league  and  pupils  of  the  high  school  classes;  and  other  departments  of  the  city  schools,  hitherto  unrelated 
to  art  teaching,  have  embraced  their  opportunities.  Manufacturers,  shut  off  by  the  war  from  the  European 
sources  upon  which  they  formerly  depended  for  new  ideas  and  patterns,  now  look  to  home  designers,  and  en- 
courage the  latter  in  the  school  and  museum  studies  making  for  original,  native  creative  work  The  Metro- 
politan's new  Department  of  the  Art  of  the  Far  East  has  for  curator  Mr.  S.  C.  Bosch  Rectz,  a  Hollander, 
who,  after  receiving  his  education  as  a  painter  in  Munich  and  Paris,  became  Interested  in  Eastern  art,  in  his 
devotion  to  which  lie  has  won  a  distinguished  reputation. 

John  W.  Alexander,  distinguished  American  artist  and  public-spirited  citizen,  long  President  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  of  the  School  Art  League,  and  of  the  MacDowell  Club,  an  active  director  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  City  on 
May  31, 1915  In  the  month  of  March  preceding  he  had  retired  from  the  Presidency  of  the  academy,  which 
elected  as  his  successor  J  Alden  Weir.  Mr.  Weir  was  born  In  1852  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  where  his  father, 
Robert  W  Weir,  was  art  instructor  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Gerome  In 
Paris,  and  won  an  honorable  mention  at  the  Salon  In  1882.  Since  then  he  has  won  many  prizes  and  honors 
and  he  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  for  35  years.  Always  a  liberal  In  art, 
Mr.  Weir  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists,  and  with  John  Twachtman  he  helped 
to  lorm  The  Ten.  He  was  the  first  choice  for  P*resident  of  the  Association  of  American  Painters  and  Sculp- 
tors, folio'ved  by  Arthur  B.  Davles,  who  is  now  succeeded  by  Henry  Fitch  Taylor.  He  is  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  moiiorn  movement  in  art,  being  admired  and  looked  up  to  by  the  artists  of  all  the  various  groups. 
As  an  academician,  he  is  counted  upon  to  carry  along  the  work  of  Mr.  Alexander  in  securing  for  the  organi- 
zation a  comprehensive  exhibition  building  of  its  own 

The  Art  Alliance  oi  America,  recently  formed  by  a  group  of  Influential  New  York  men  and  women  In- 
terested in  art  and  in  induatrlal  development,  sets  forth  as  its  objects:  To  promote  co-operation  between 
artists,  art  students,  artisans,  publishers,  manufacturers,  advertisers,  and  all  others  engaged  In  artistic 
activities;  to  aid,  direct,  and  advise  art  students.  arti.«aus  and  artists  in  their  studlee  and  pursuits;  to  provide 
a  general  registry  for  the  aforesaid,  and  lor  employers;  and  to  hold  exhibitions. 
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THE    ALFRED    B.   NOBEL    PRIZES. 

The  Swedish  scientist  Alfred  B.  Nobel,  the  inventor  of  dynamite,  died  in  1896,  bequeathing  his  for- 
tune, estimated  at  $9,000,000,  to  the  founding  of  a  fund  the  Interest  of  which  should  yearly  be  distributed 
to  those  who  had  mostly  contributed  to  "the  good  of  humanity."  The  Interest  Is  divided  in  five  equal  shares, 
given  away,  "One  to  the  person  who  tn  the  domain  of  physics  has  made  the  most  important  discovery  or  in- 
vention, one  to  the  person  who  has  n.ade  the  most  important  chemical  discovery  or  invention,  one  to  the 
person  who  has  made  the  most  Important  discovery  in  the  domain  of  medicine  or  physiology,  one  to  the 
person  who  In  literature  has  provided  the  most  excellent  work  of  an  idealistic  tendenc5',  and  one  to  the  per- 
son who  ha.s  worked  most  or  best  for  the  fraternization  of  nations,  and  the  abolition  or  reduction  of  standing 
armies,  and  tbe  calling  In  and  propagating  of  peace  congresses." 

The  prizes  for  physics  and  chemistry  are  awarded  by  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Science,  that  for  physi- 
ological or  n  edical  work  by  the  Caroline  Institute  (the  faculty  of  medicine  in  Stockholm),  that  for  litera- 
ture by  the  Swedish  Academy  in  Stockholm,  and  the  peace  prize  is  awarded  by  a  committee  of  five  persons, 
elected  by  the  Norwegian  Stoi thing. 

In  accordance  with  these  statutes  the  awarders  of  the  prizes  (the  four  above  named  Institutions)  elect 
fifteen  deputies  for  two  consecutive  years,  the  Academy  of  Science  electing  six  and  the  other  prize  awarders 
three  each.  These  deputies  elect  for  two  consecutive  years  four  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Nobel  Institute,  which  board,  exclusively  consisting  of  Swedes,  must  reside  in  Stockholm  A  fifth  member, 
the  President  of  the  board,  is  nominated  by  the  Government.  The  Board  of  Pirectors  has  in  its  care  the 
funds  of  the  institution,  and  hands  yearly  over  to  the  awarders  of  the  prizes  the  amount  to  be  given  away. 
The  value  of  each  prize  is  on  an  average  $40,000.  The  distribution  of  the  prizes  takes  place  every  year  on 
December  10,  the  anniversary  of  Mr.  Nobel's  death.  Full  Information  can  be  obtained  from  "Nobelstiftel- 
sens  Styrelse"  (the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Nobel  Institute).  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

1914 — Chemistry  was  awarded  to  Prof.  Theodore  William  Richards,  of  Harvard  ITniverslty;  physicb 
to  Prof    Max  von  Labe  of  Frankfort-on-Maln. 

1915 — Physics,  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  Nikola  Tesla;  literature.  Remain  RoUand,  French:  Hendrik 
Pontoppidan  and  Troels  Lund,  Danes,  and  Verner  von  Heldenstam,  Swede;  chemistry.  Dr  Richard  WIU- 
Statter,  of  University  of  Berlin. 

For  list  of  awards  prior  to  1914  see  1914  Auhanac. 


THE    COMMISSION    OF    FINE    ARTS. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled.  That  a  permanent  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  is  hereby  created  to  be  composed  of 
seven  well-quallfled  judges  of  the  fine  arts,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  shall  serve 
for  a  period  of  four  years  each,  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified.  The  President 
shall  have  authority  to  fill  all  vacancies.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  commission  to  advise  upon 
the  location  of  statues,  fountains,  and  monuments  In  the  public  squares,  streets,  and  parks  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  upon  the  selection  of  models  for  statues,  fountains,  and  monument? 
erected  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  and  upon  the  selection  of  artists  for  the  execution 
of  the  same.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  offiners  charged  by  law  to  determine  such  questions  In  each 
case  to  call  for  such  advice.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Capitol 
b\illdlng  of  the  United  States  and  the  building  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  commission  shall 
also  advise  generally  upon  questions  of  art  when  required  to  do  so  by  the  President  or  by  any  com- 
mittee of  either  House  of  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  That  to  meet  the  expenses  made  necessary  by  this  act  an  expenditure  of  not  exceeding 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  hereby  authorized  Approved,  May  17,  1910.  This  act  has  been  supple- 
mented by  a  number  of  executive  orders  by  the  President,  broadening  the  scope  of  the  commission's 
functions. 

Headquarters,  1729  New  York  Avenue  N.  W..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chairman — Charles  Moore,  Detroit,  Mich.  Vice-Chairman — Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Brookline, 
Mass.;  Thomas  Hastings,  New  York  City;  Cass  Gilbert,  New  York  City;  Edwin  H.  Blashfleld.  New  York 
City;  Pierce  Anderson,  Chicago,  111.;  Herbert  Adams,  New  York  City.  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer— 
Col.  Wm.  W.  Harts,  U.  S.  A. 

ROCKEFELLER    FOUNDATION. 

The  State  of  New  York  granted  a  charter  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  1913.  Principal  funds 
8100,048,000  The  incorporators  are  John  D  Rockefeller,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr  .  Frederick  T.  Gates, 
Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Simon  Flexner,  Starr  J.  Murphy,  Jerome  D.  Greene,  Wlckliffe  Rose,  and  Charles  O. 
Heydt.  The  officers  are:  President — John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Secretary — Jerome  D  Greene.  Treasurer 
— L.  G.  Myers  Assistant  Treasurer — S.  M.  Dashlell.  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  are:  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Jerome  D.  Greene,  Simon  Flexner,  Starr  J.  Murphy,  Wlckliffe  Rose.  Headquarters, 
1  Broadway,  New  York  City.         

EDUCATIONAL    DRAMATIC    LEAGUE. 

The  Educational  Dramatic  League  was  organized  in  1913  to  give  assistance  to  amateur  clubs  in  churches, 
settlements,  schools,  and  other  organizations  and  to  unrelated  groups  of  young  people,  in  order  to  bring  the 
work  of  such  clubs  to  a  higher  standard  of  literary  and  entertainment  value,  to  combine  education  and 
self-expression  with  recreation. 

The  league  is  doing  this  by  giving  the  clubs  special  advice  and  aid  to  meet  their  Individual  needs  in 
the  selection  of  good  plays,  prompt-books,  costume-plates,  and  costumes,  and  by  instructing  teachers  in 
the  best  educational  method  of  producing  plays  or  supplying  clubs  with  competent  directors.  For  the 
younger  children  classes  have  been  formed  in  story-telling  and  story-playing. 

A  reference  library  of  plays  and  general  dramatic  literature  is  at  the  disposal  of  members. 

The  league  considers  the  public  performance  of  a  play  but  the  smallest  part  of  the  work,  and  that  the 
study  of  plays  furnishes  an  interesting  means  of  teaching  literature,  English,  diction,  bearing,  and  the  cor- 
rect management  of  a  production. 

The  league's  object  Is  national,  and  every  dramatic  club  of  any  kind,  whether  In  New  York  or  else- 
where, is  eligible  to  become  a  member.    Annual  dues,  $2  and  S5. 

President — Mrs.  August  Belmont.  Vice-President— Miss  Kate  Oglebay.  Secretary — Miss  Rachel 
Crothers.  Treasurer — Mr.  James  S.  Cushman.  Executive  Secretary — Miss  Marion  A.  Turner.  Headquar- 
ters, the  Tlldeo  Building,  105  West  Fortieth  Street.  New  York  City. 

ACTORS*    EQUITY   ASSOCIATION. 

The  Actors'  Equity  Association  has  tor  Its  object  equitable  arrangement  of  all  business  matters 
pertaining  to  those  who  follow  the  art  of  acting,  and  especially  pertaining  to  those  who  are  members 
of  the  association.  It  Is  a  voluntary  association,  formed  to  advance,  promote,  and  foster  the  pro- 
fession of  acting  and  those  engaged  therein;  to  protect  and  secure  the  rights  of  actors;  to  inform 
them  as  to  their  legal  rights  and  remedies;  to  procure  appropriate  legislation  In  matters  affecting 
their  profession;  to  do  such  thlnis  as  shall  appear  advantageous  or  refrain  from  doing  such  things 
as  shall  appear  disadvantageous  to  the  profession  of  acting    or  to  the  members  of  the  association. 

President — Francis  Wilson.  Vice-President — Bruce  McRae.  Corresponding  Secretary — Howard  Kyle. 
TreasuTer — Richard  A.  Purdy.     Headquarters,  608  Longacre  Building,  New  York  City. 
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Music. 


MUSIC. 


The  iMetiropolitaii  Opera  House  management^  pro- 
Tided  a  revival  of  ''Samson  et  Dalila."  jb 
French,  with  which  to  open  its  ninth  season 
under  the  direction  of  Gatti-Casazza,  November  15. 
Special  interest  was  added  to  the  occasion  by  the 
fact  that  Caruso  made  Ms  first  appearance  on  any 
stage  in  the  role  of  Samson.  Saint-Saenis's  work 
had  not  been  heard  at  the  Metropolitan  since  1895. 
when  'Tamagno.  Mantelli.  Campanari  and  Plancon 
sang  the  principal  parts.  In  the  latest  presenta- 
tion Caruso,  Matzenauer  and  Ajnato  were  the  prin- 
cipals. The  former  was  in  glorious  voice  and  his 
acting  of  the  strong  man  was  realistic.  The  music 
of  Dalila  was  admirably  sung,  especially  the 
aria,  '^Mon  Coeur  s'ouv^re  a  ta  Voix."  Ajmato 
impressively  rendered  tlie  music  of  the  High  Piiest. 
The  orchestra,  in  the  capable  hands  of  Folacco, 
did  full  justice  to  the  soore,  and  the  chorus  was 
excellent. 

Giorgio  Polaoco  conducted  "Boris  Godunoff," 
November  16.  This  Moussorgsky  work  was  effec- 
tively given  with  the  familiar  cast,  excepting  Max 
Blooh.  It  wUl  b3  lemembeied  that  Mr.  Polacco 
condu-cted  this  opera  once  last  year  and  was  warmly 
received  by  the  audience. 

Artur  Bodanzky,  a  new  condiictor  who  came  to 
this  coimtry  after  winning  laurels  not  onlj'  in  his 
own  city,  Vienna,  but  in  Paris  and  Petrograd  as 
well,  led  the  season's  first  Gennan  opera,  "Goetter- 
daernmerung,"  November  17.  The  performance  of 
the  Wagner  work  was  splendid.  Mr.  Bodanzky 
liappily  initiated  the  reform  of  shortening  the 
Wagner  worlds.  His  perfect  control  of  the  orches- 
tra and  its  tonal  balance  were  immediately  per- 
ceptible. He  allowed  the  voices  to  be  heard  clear- 
ly, and  at  no  time  were  the  singeis  deprived  of 
their  op)X)rtuniti€s 

Another  new  -conductor,  Gaetano  Bavagnoli,  tried 
bis  hand  with  "La  Boheme  "  November  10.  and 
Ida  Cajatti.  a  iyric  soprano  from  Trieste,  appeared 
for  the  fii'st  time  here.  .Vs  Musetta,  she  displayed 
an  agreeable  voice,  thougli  it  contained  too  much 
tremolo,  and  acted  spiritedly.  The  conductor 
brcught  out  all  the  beauties  of  Puccini's  score 
skilfully.  Caruso,  as  Rodolfo,  sang  superbly.  Oth- 
ers in  the  cast  were  Alda.  as  Mimi;  S'otti,  as 
ilarcello;  Tegani.  as  Schaunard.  and  de  Segurola, 
as  Colline. 

"Der  Rosenkavalier,"  which  Mr.  Bodanzky  re- 
duced in  length  by  half  an  ho\ir.  was  given  No- 
vember 20. 

''Boris  Godunoff"  was  selected  for  November  22. 
^Ir.  Didui  gave  liis  usual  strong  interpretation  of 
the  usurping  Czar.  Mme.  Ober  was  a  beautiful 
Marina  and  sang  with  much  charm. 

"The  Barber  of  SeviUe"  was  revived  on  the  eve- 
ning of  iNovcmber  25.  Rossini's  work  was  well  per- 
formed, and  the  three  newcomers  in  leading 
roles  were  well  received,  especially  de  Luca,  as 
Figaro,  and  Pompilio  Malatesta,  as  Dr.  Bartolo. 
The  fm-mer  used  his  rich  baritone  voice  to  advan- 
tage and  found  favor,  while  the  latter  sang  well 
and  gave  to  his  vole  just  enough  comedy.  Gia- 
como  Damacco,  the  new  tenor,  did  not  pome  up 
to  expectations  as  the  Count  of  .\Imaviva.  Frieda 
Hempel  was  a  pretty  Rosina  and  sang  tastefully. 
Didur,  as  Basilio.  was  effective  in  both  his  singing 
laud  acting.  Bavagnoli  conducted.  In  the  after- 
noon ''Parsifal"  was  given,  with  the  same  caiit  as 
last  year,  excepting  Mr  Weil,  who  appeared  as 
Amfortas  two  years  ago  Aitm-  Bodanzky  skilfully 
wielded   the  baton. 

The  new  Bohemian  soprano,  Knna  Zarska.  made 
Sieu'  bow  at  the  Metropolitan.  November  26.  in 
"Lohengrin."  Owing  to  a  cold  she  was  tmable  to 
ein€  to  advantage.  Bodanzlo'  conducted  this  Wag- 
ner work  here  for  the  fii-st  time  .\gain  there  was 
that  refinement  of  expression  shown  which  marked 
Ms  other  work.  Mme.  .Matzenauer  won  the  honors 
OS  Ortmd.  She  sang  with  beauty  of  tone  .and  ex- 
pression. Mr.  Schlegel  was  the  Herald.  Urlus 
appeared  as  Lohengrin. 

On  Novembeir  27  a  newcomer.  iMme.  Edvina, 
knade  her  debut  in  "Tosca  "  Her  voice  was  dis- 
apix)inting.  It  is  a  lyric  soprano  of  substantial 
timbre.     Oaruso,  as  Cavaradossi,  sang  batter  tlmn 


at  any  previous  performance  since  the  opening 
night.     Scotti   was  Scarpia. 

Flotow's  "Marta  "  in  Italian,  was  revived  at  the 
matinee  of  Deceimber  11,  with  Misa  Hempel  as 
Lady  Harriet,  Mme.  Ober  as  .Nancy,  Caruso  as 
Lionel,  de  Luoa  as  Plunkett  and  Malatesta  as  Six 
Tristan. 

Wagner's  ''TTistan  und  Isolde"  was  heard  De- 
cember 1.  with  the  fa«iiliar  cast.  The  only  new 
performer  was  the  conductor.  Mr.  Bodanzky.  He 
gave  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  his  ability,  and 
kept  the  orchestra  well  under  control  and  suitable 
to  the  aitterances  of  the  singers. 

The  standard  repertory,  presented  in  French, 
English.  Italian  and  German,  will  be  increased  by 
interesting  novelties.  For  the  first  time  on  a  New 
York  stage  a  Spanish  grand  opeja  wUl  be  sung  in 
the  Spajiish  language — "Goyescas."  the  libretto  by 
Fernando  I'eriquet,  the  music  by  Enrique  Grana- 
dos.  The  coanposer  will  be  present  at  tlie  premiere 
of  this  work.  In  addition,  a  new  singer,  Maria 
Barrientos,  the  Spanish  coloratura,  who  arrives  in 
.lanuary,  will  sing  in  this  opera.  Because  of  the 
interest  shown  in  Russian  opera,  the  management 
txpects  to  produce  Borodtne's  "Prince  Igor,"  a 
woi  k  of  the  Slavic  school  w.hich  was  scheduled  for 
production  last  year.  Plans  also  include  additional 
novelties  and  revivals,  among  them  Bizet's  "Les 
Pecheurs  de  Perles, "  "Lucia,"  and  perhaiis  ''Rigo- 
letto, "  ". Marta"  and  "La  Somiajmbula. "  'I'he 
management  airrangcd  for  bringing  to  America  ..ir. 
Serge  Diaghileff's.  Ballet  Ru.sse  Comijany,  which  in 
the  last  four  weeks  of  the  season  wUI  give  a 
varied  programme.  The  Metropolitan  has  also  ob- 
tained the  exclusive  rights  for  ''La  Chute  de  la 
Maison  Ushej-, "  "Le  Diable  dans  le  Beffroi"  and 
"La  Legende  de  Tristan."  all  by  Claude  Debussy. 
The  company  includes  foiu-  new  sopranos,  a  bari- 
toiie.  a  basso,  a  stage  manager  and  two  conductors. 
The  sopi'a.nos  are  Maria  Barrientos,  who  has  sung 
at  La  Scala,  Covent  Gaiden,  Buenos  Ayres,  War- 
saw, Madrid  and  Paris;  Editjfi  Mason,  an  American 
Uric  soprano  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  opera 
at  Nice.  Marseilles  and  of  the  Paris  Opera 
Comique;  Helen  Warrum  an  American  lyiric  so- 
prano formerly  with  the  Chicago  Opei-a  Company; 
Julia  Heinrich.  wlio  has  been  singing  here  in  con- 
cert and  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Hamburg 
opera.  The  baritone  is  Giuseppe  de  Luca.  fiist 
baritfme  of  La  Soala  and  of  the  leading  opera 
houses  in  Rome,  Naple.s.  Lisbon.  Petrograd,  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Covent  Garden. 

-^  large  audience  applauded  the  world-premiea'e 
of  Umberto  Giordano s  (1863)  new  opera.  ".Ma- 
dame Saos-Gene,"  on  January  25.  Its  libretto  is 
by  Renati  Simoni  and  is  founded  on  the  play  by 
Victorien  Sardou  and  B.  Moreau,  which  tells  of 
the  progress  of  the  washerwoman,  Caterina 
Huebscher  known  in  hei-  surromidings  in  Paris 
as  "iMme.  Sans-Gene."  She  has  among  her 
patrons  Lieut.  Bonaparte,  who  owes  an  unpaid 
bill. 

In  an  attack  upon  tihe  Tuileries  during  the 
Revolution.  Count  Neipperg.  a  wounded  Royalist, 
enters  her  shop  and  asks  for  protection.  S'he 
binds  his  wounds  and  hides  him  in   her  room. 

Mme  Sans-Gene  marries  her  village  suitor, 
Lefebre  and  nineteen  years  latar,  on  the  elevation 
of  her  huiband's  rank  in  station  and  fortune  she 
becomes  the  Duchess  of  Dantzic  and  her  husband 
a  Marshal  of  France.  It  is  evident  from  her 
conduct  at  court  receptions  that  .Mme.  Sans-Gene 
still  retains  her  laundry  atmosphere  in  spite  of 
the  court  surroundings.  Her  'husband  bells  her 
that  her  language  and  manners  are  laughed  at 
behind  her  back  and  tl>at  Napoleon  has  suggested 
a  divorce.  An  affectionate  scene  *  between  the 
couple  follows. 

Neipperg  remains  a  steadfast  friend  to  the 
Duchess  and  her  husband,  but  because  of  his 
affection  for  Empress  Marie-Louise  he  ibas  im- 
curred  the  di-splcasure  of  NaiX)leon.  He  is  or- 
dered to  be  banished.  Meanwhile  the  Duchess  is 
summoned  ■l>efore  the  Emperor  beoausie  of  her 
conduct  at  a  social  function  in  her  own  aijart- 
ment.  Mme.  Sans-Gene.  however,  preisents  the 
Emueror   with    hUs   unpaid   laundry    bill   and  wins 
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his  sympathy  ibj-  a  tale  of  her  service  m  the 
armies  of  France  as  a  vivandiere.  Neipperg  enters 
at  tliifi  time  on  his  way  to  the  ai^artments  of  the 
Empreaa.  Napoleon  has  him  seized.  In  the  last 
act  the  Count  is  condemned  to  deabh.  Catenna 
plans  his  rescue.  She  tells  the  Empress  that 
Neipperg  is  awaiting  a.t  the  door.  Marie-Louise 
■liands  out  a  package  of  lettera  whioh  NaiM>leon 
takes  and  finds  that  they  contain  an  appeal  to 
his  TOfe's  father  to  keep  the  Count  in  Vienna 
and  thereby  preTent  his  annoying  her.  Napoleon, 
satisfied  of  Marie-iLouise's  fidelity,  releases  the 
Count  and  thanks  Caterina  for  her  share  in  the 
happy  outcome  of  the  whole  affair.  _ 

The    music    is    oftentimes    tuneful,     the     'Car- 
magnole"  and    "Ca  ira"-ing  being   especiaJly  so 

Geraldine  Farrar  as  the  heroine  has  rarely 
sung  more  beautifully,  and  she  did  full  justice, 
by  her  able  acting,  to  tlhe  role  of  Mane.  Sans- 
Gene  Mr.  Martinelli  did  the  best  work  since 
his  arrival  in  New  York,  as  Liefebre.  His  voice 
gains  in  quality  and  his  acting  is  expressive. 
Amato  was  excellent  as  Napoleon,  both  in  singing 
the  music  and  in  his  characterization  of  the 
Emperor.  De  Segxuwla  was  Fouohe  and  Paul 
Althouse  -was  Neipperg.  The  entire  performance 
■was  artistioaUy  staged,  and  Toscanini  conducted. 
The  "Ring  cycle  of  the  season  was  begun  on 
January  28.  Of  the  new  singeie  who  had  not 
been  heard  before  in  ''Das  Rheingold,"  Mr.  Sem- 
bach  stood  out  for  his  admirable  interi^retation  of 
the  difficult  part  of  Loge.  Arthur  Middleton  and 
Paul  Althouse  were  new  in  the  roles  of  Dommer 
and  Proh  respectively,  and  oame  no  to  all  ex- 
pectation Carl  Braim's  Wotan  and  Albert  R«iss's 
Mime  were  both  excellent  performances.  "Die 
Walkuere"  was  heard  February  4.  Interest  cen- 
tred in  the  new  Brunnhilde  of  t)he  German  so- 
prano Mme.  Kurt.  She  rendei-ed  the  ValkyTies| 
cry  ivith  perfect  ease.  ";Die  Goetterdaemmerung" 
on  Ftibruar>'  18  brought  the  "Nibelungen  Ring" 
cycle  to  a  close.  Special  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  splendid  Waltraute  of  ^largaxete  Ober. 

For  tlie  first  time  in  two  years  Emmy  Destinn 
had  tihe  role  of  Elsa  in  ''Lohengrin,"  January  7. 
She  was  in  good  voice  and  aang  excellently. 
Basil  Ruysdael  was  the  King  and  Jacques  Urliis 
had  the  title  j>art.  ^    .    ,  , 

The  management  brought  out  an  admu-aole 
revival  of  Beethoven's  '"Fidelio"  on  January  30. 
It  first  came  to  Nerw  York  in  E>nglish  away  back 
in  1839  Several  y<ars  ago  Gustav  Mahler,  who 
had  previously  revived  it  in  Vienna,  yroduced  it 
at  the  Metroiwlitan.  At  that  time  Beita  Morema 
was  Leonora.  On  the  Tiresent  occasion  Mme.  Matz- 
ein.auer  was  the  Leonora.  Her  singing  and  acting 
were  beautifully  done.  In  the  scene  with  Flores- 
tan  she  was  especially  sincere  and  handled  the 
music  exceptionally  well.  Mr.  Urlus  was  Flores- 
tan  Mt.  Braun  was  Rocco,  and  Mme.  Schumann 
was  Marcelline.      All  were  in  excellent  voice. 

The  first  production  in  this  cotintry  of  the 
one-^act  opera  "L'Oracolo."  by  Franco  Leom, 
libretto  by  Camillo  Zanoni,  took  place  on  Feb- 
I'uaiy  4  The  work  is  founded  on  Chester  B. 
Fernald's  "The  Cat  and  tlie  Cherub."  a  story  of 
■the  Chinese  quarter  of  San  Francisco  before  the 
fire  The  story  oixns  at  5  A.  M.  on  the  Chinese 
New  Year's  Day  and  concerns  Chim-Fen.  pro- 
prietor of  an  opium  den  in  "iHatohet  Row,'  who 
tries  to  vnn  .\h-Yoe.  niece  of  his  neighbor, 
Hoo-Tsin  a  rich  merchant,  for  his  wife.  .\h-Yoe 
loves  Win-San  Lw.  son  of  the  sage.  Win-Shee. 
Chim-Fen  kidnaps  Hoo-Tsin's  baby  son.  Hop-Chee. 
and  hides  him  in  a  cellar.  Win-San  'Luj,  who 
finds  out  where  the  child  is  concealed,  tnee  to 
rescue  it.  but  Chim-Fen  kills  him  with  a  hatchet. 
Win-Shee  suspects  Chim-Fen  of  being  the  kid- 
napper, and  hearing  a  ohild's  cry  dashes  into 
the  opium  den.  and  succeeds  in  carrying  off  the 
infant  to  Hoo-Tsin's  house.  On  returning.  Win- 
Shee  goes  up  to  the  den  proprietor  and  in  ven- 
geance kills  him  with  the  plunge  of  a  knife  into 
liis  back  and  supplements  it  by  strangling  him 
with  his  queue.  As  a  policeman  passes  by,  Win- 
Shee.  who  has  propped  the  dead  man  up  in 
&it,'.ing  posture,  pretends  to  be  in  earnest  con- 
versation.    When  the   custodian  of  the   law  bets 


passed  Win-Shee  departs,  followed  by  the  falUng 
of  the'  corpse's  bodj  heavilj  to  the  ground.  The 
music,  though  lacking  in  originality,  is  melodious 
and  well  constructed  and  contains  much  lOnental 
color  The  author.  Leoni.  who  is  an  Itahan 
living  in  England,  also  vsrxote  '"La  Tsigane"  ana 
"Francesca  da  Rimini."  Antoaiio  Scotti  gave  a 
skilful  characterization  of  tlie  keeper  of  the  opium 
den,  a  part  in  which  he  appeared  ten  years  ago 
in  London.  Win-Shee  was  splendidly  sung  by 
\damo  Didur.  Miis  Bori  charmingly  rendered  th© 
music  allotted  to  her  as  Ah-Yoe.  narticularly  her 
song  from  the  balcony.  Luoa  Botta  displaced 
effective  singing  as  Win-San  Luy.  Mr.  I'olacco 
tastefully  read  the  score.  He  also  conductwi 
"Pagliacci,"  which  followed,  and  which,  m  ad- 
dition to  having  Caniso.  had  a  new  Tonio  ia 
Adamo  Didur.  This  was  the  first  time  that  this 
aitist  gave  the  "Pagliacci"  prologue.  Destinn  was 
Nedda  and  Tegani  was  Sylvio. 

Mme  Melamie  Kurt  made  hex  American  debut 
February  1  at  tlie  Metropolitan  las  Isolde  in  the 
great  music  drama  "Tristan  und  Isolde.  The 
star  made  an  instantaneous  success  and  I'eceived 
a  wai-m  welcome.  Her  voice,  while  not  the  most 
brilliant  has  freshness  and  purity.  This  singer 
received 'muoh  praise  a  couple  of  years  ago  when 
she  made  her  first  appearance  in  London  aa 
Kundry  in  "Parsifal."  In  this  role  she  dis- 
tingui6.bed  herself  at  the  Metropolitan  on  February 
22  by  giving  a  fine  performance.  Joliannes  Sem- 
bach  was  Parsifal  and  Clarence  WhitehiU  was 
Amfortas.  ...  ^  ,.■        ■ 

"II  Trovatore"  had  its  first  presentation  m. 
three  years  on  the  afternoon  of  FelTuary  20. 
Special  interest  attached  to  the  production,  as  it 
had  been  announced  as  ''xestudied"  under  .\rturo 
Toscanini.  who  conducted  it  for  the  fixst  tame 
here.  Verdi's  work  was  given  in  New  York  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  in  1855.  just  two  years 
after  it  had  been  heard  in  Rome,  and  one  year 
before  it  made  its  api>earaiice  in  London.  When 
the  construction  of  the  Meti'oiwlitan  was  fin- 
ished in  11883  it  was  placed  in  the  company » 
repertoire.  In  this  season's  perfopmance  Emmy 
Destinn  was  Leonora.  Her  ''Miserere"  was  very 
effective.  Mme.  Ober  was  an  excellent  Azuccna. 
.\mato  was  .splendid  as  the  Count  di  Luna.  His 
singing,  esi^ecially  in  the  second  act,  was  finely 
done.  kn  impressive  chanacterization  of  the 
troubadour,  Manrico.  was  given  by  MartinelU,  'and 
he  effectively  rendered  the  famous  "Di  quella 
pira"  aria  in  the  third  act.  In  the  evening 
'"Tosca"  was  the  bill,  with  a  new  Cavaradossi  in 
the  person  of  Luca  Botta,  who  acquitted  rhimself 
admirably. 

For  the  last  of  the  new  productions  of  the  sea- 
son Mascagni'a  "Iris"  was  revived.  This  work  was 
first  heard  at  the  Metropolitan,  October  16,  1902, 
under  the  composer's  direction,  which  was  about 
five  years  after  its  first  prcnJuction  at  the  Castanzi 
Theatre  in  Rome.  In  1899  it  was  heard  at  La 
Scala  under  the  conductorship  of  Toscanini.  Mr. 
Conried  brought  it  forward  again  on  December  6.  • 
1907.  with  Mme.  Eames  as  Iris.  Caruso  as  Osaka 
and  Scotti  as  Kyoto.  The  libretto  is  by  Luigi 
Illica.  who  wrote  "Geii'mania"  for  Franchetti.  The 
score  of  the  opera  opens  at  the  first  break  of  the 
sun  in  a  Japanese  garden,  with  Iris  singing  a.  beau- 
tiful choral  hymn  to  the  sun.  Her  father,  who  is 
blind,  hears  the  childlike  chatter  as  she  plays 
with  her  doll.  Osaka,  who  is  wealthy,  sees  Iris 
and  desires  her.  He  arranges.  ^Yith  the  aid  of 
Kj'Oto,  a  wretch  of  the  Joshiwara,  a  puppet  show 
to  attract  the  child  from  a  crowd  of  girls  so  that 
he  can  abduct  her.  The  trick  is  successful.  Kyoto 
takes  har  away,  leaving  a  purse  "to  make  the  ab- 
diKtion  legal."  Her  father.  II  Cieco.  believes  that 
his  little  girl  willingly  disgraced  him.  and  he  is 
led  to  the  forbidden  pairt  of  the  city  of  Tokio  to 
curse  iher.  Iris  is  in  the  house  of  Kyoto  in  Act  H. 
He  demands  of  Osaka  a  princely  ransom,  whioh  the 
latter  agrees  to  give.  Iris,  who  awakes,  finds  he<r- 
self  surrounded  by  gifts,  and  pays  reverence  to 
Osaka  as  a  ''Son  of  Lig'ht."  But  she  soon  cries 
for  her  home.  Thia  bores  Osaka,  and  ^he  bids  the 
keeper  frighten  her.  Kyoto  shows  her  a  secret 
I  vault  leading  to  a.  aew&t  basin,  and  tells  her  it  is 
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for  those  who  disobey.  Osaka  remorseful,  sings 
that  she  shall  have  her  wish.  JEfis  voi'ce  attraacts 
II  Cieoo.  who  curses  Kyoto,  The  Latter  shrieks 
back.  "He  sold  her!"  and  before  Osaka  can  inter- 
vene Iris  leaps  from  a  window  into  the  deep  abyss. 
Tihe  last  act  shows  a  waste  space  outside  the  city. 
Ragpickers  at  nigiht  axe  searching  with  hooks  far 
things  that  may  have  some  value.  They  see  a 
shining  object,  which,  on  further  investigation, 
proves  to  be  the  glinting  on  the  dress  of  Iris. 
Pulling  the  body  aahore,  they  strip  the  ormaiments 
from  tihe  gown  and.  seeing  that  th^ere  is  life  in  the 
body,  become  frightened  and  flee.  Iria  revives  a 
little.  As  the  momiug  dawns  ^e  stretches  out  her 
arms  toward  the  sun.  Here  again  the  chorus  of 
the  sun  is  heard.  Flowers  are  brougiht  forth  under 
the  power  of  the  sun's  rays  and  form  themselves 
around  the  body  of  the  dying  Iris.  The  music  is 
mostly  made  up  of  short  snatohes  of  melodious 
phrases.  It  has  at  times  Japanese  color.  The 
most  effective  passages  are  the  orchestra  introduc- 
tion accompanying  the  "Hymn  to  the  Sun"  and 
II  Cdeco's  outbreak  of  despair  at  the  end  of  the 
first  act.  The  performance  enlisted  some  of  the 
finest  powers  that  the  Metropolitan  could  summon. 
Lucrezia  Bori  gave  a  touciiing  impeTsonation  of  the 
tragic  little  Japanese  girl,  and  her  singing  was 
charming.  As  the  dissolute  young  nobleonan 
Osaka,  Duoa  Botta  shows  his  voice  off  to  best 
advantage.  Sootti  gave  a  remarkable  and  skilful 
ehajacterization  of  Kyoto.  The  entire  production 
was  well  staged.     Toscanini  conducted. 

Boston  Opera  Company. — The  first  visit  of  the 
Boston  Grand  Opeia  Company  to  New  York  under 
the  diTection  of  Max  Rabinoff.  occupied  the  two 
weeks  beginning  October  25  at  the  Manhattan 
0|»ra  House,  the  former  home  of  the  Hammerst^in 
operatic  ventures.  They  brought  several  novelties, 
both  in  operas  and  in  ballets,  in  conjimction  with 
.Anna  Pavlovva  and  her  Russian  daiioes.  The  en- 
gagement opened  with  Auber's  "iLa  Muta  di  Por- 
tici"  ("The  Dumb  Girl  of  Portici"),  which  has  not 
been  heard  in  this  country  in  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tiu-y  and  is  eighty-seven  years  old.  The  story  is 
of  the  son  of  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  a  fisherman  brother  of  the  dumb  girl, 
had  won  her  love;  she  discloses,  in  pantomime, 
to  hi'S  aristocratic  bride  on  the  eve  of  their  wed- 
ding his  perfidy.  When  the  fisherman,  who  is 
populair  with  the  masses,  ripe  for  insurrection,  re- 
turns, there  is  a  revolution.  The  dumb  girl  saves 
the  lives  of  both  her  lover  and  his  wife  and.  inci- 
dentally brings  about  the  death  of  her  brother  and 
of  herself.  The  music  of  this  old  work  contains 
several  attractive  airs  and  duets  and  two  barca- 
rolles. The  ballet  music  made  an  effective  vehicle 
for  the  graphic  pantomiming  and  artistic  dancing  of 
Mile.  Pavlowa.  .Mr.  Zenatello.  the  former  Ham- 
merstein  tenor,  as  Masaniello,  brother  of  the  dumb 
gill,  sang  splendidly  and  received  much  appla\ise. 
Felice  Lynn,  who  will  be  remembered  as  appearing 
in  "Hans  the  Flute  Player"  here  and  in  Ham- 
merstein's  London  Opera  Hovise  was  Elvira  the 
hride.  Thomas  Ohalmers,  as  Pietro,  and  Paolo 
.\nanian,  as  Borella,  gave  admirable  performances. 
.\gide  Jacdua,  the  conductor,  tastefuUy  read  the 
score.  For  their  second  presentation  the  com- 
pany chose  "The  Love  of  Three  Kings,"  which 
brought  out  a  completely  different  cast.  Perrari- 
Fontana  had  not  been  heard  here  before  in  this 
work.  Luisa  Villani.  who  sang  the  tragic  role  of 
Mootecmezzi's  heroine  at  the  world's  premiere  of 
the  opera  at  La  Scala,  in  Milan  April  11.  1915, 
sang  the  music  of  that  role  on  this  occasion,  and 
displayed  a  voice  fresh  and  powerful.  Edvardo  Fer- 
rari-Fontana's  singing  of  Avito  was  a  triumph  his- 
trionically and  vocally.  George  Baklanoff,  the 
baritone,  and  Mardones.  the  bass,  admirably  sang 
the  roles  of  Manfredo  and  Archibaldo,  resijectively. 
Roberto  Moranzoni  conducted.  After  the  opera  the 
"Elysian  Fields"  scene  from  "Orfeo"  was  given, 
with  Maria  Gay  singing  Orfeo  and  Mile.  Pavlowa 
appearing  with  her  ballet  and  the  ohorus.  Adolph 
Sohmid  conducted. 

The  rendering  of  "Otello,"  October  2&,  aroused 
much  enthusiasm.  Tie  presentation  as  a  whole 
was  a  meritorious  one  and  Maranzoni,  the  conduc- 
tor as  well  as  th«  <ino!ru3  and  singers  gave  satis- 
lactoiy  i)erfonnaincea,     Geoige  SaJdanofi.  aa  lago. 


sang  brilliajitly,  esi^ecially  the.  "Credo"  in  the  sec- 
ond act.  Others  ia  the  cast  were  Zeaatello  as 
Otello.  L/nisa  Villani  as  Desdemona,  Elvira  Leve- 
roni  as  Emilia,  Ernesto  Giacoone  as  Caasio  and 
Alfred  Kaufman  aa  Ludovico. 

Principal  interest  centred,  Octolber  28,  in  the  ap- 
pearance £oir  the  first  time  in  this  city  of  the 
Japanese  soprano,  Tamaki  Miura,  in  the  title  role 
of  ''Madama  Butterfly."  Mme.  Miiu-a's  ad'vent  was 
heralded  with  previous  records  of  success  gained  in 
London  witli  the  Beecham.  company  and  with  the 
Boston  company  in  Chicago.  Being  the  first  Jap- 
anese prima  donna  to  appear  in  opera  in  America 
and  Europe  and  in  addition  interpreting  a  Jai?- 
nese  oharacter,  naturally  aroused  much  curiosity  as 
to  her  performance.  Mme.  Miura,  however,  showed 
herself  to  be  an  actress  of  ability,  and  to  possess 
bssides  a  chanmiing  personality  a.  voice  Europeaa 
trained,  thougli  not  strong.  It  is  of  good  texture, 
except  m  the  lower  ranges,  where  it  lacks  warmth. 
The  Tieanainder  of  the  singers  in  the  cast  did  well. 
Riccardo  Martin  was  Pinkerton,  Thomas  Ohalmeirs 
was  Sharpless,  and  Elvira  Leveroni.  Suzuki. 

The  second  and  final  week  was  oonspiouous  for 
the  portrayal  by  Mme.  Olive  Fremstad  of  Toeca 
for  the  fiist  time  in  this  city  since  1913,  and  for 
the  initial  api>earanjce  of  Zenatello  as  Cavaradossi, 
October  .SI.  Mme.  Fremstad  was  warmly  received. 
Zenatello  moved  his  hearers  to  enthusiastic  demon- 
strations by  his  artistic  and  beautiful  work  in  hia 
denunciation  of  Scarpia  after  the  torture  scene. 
Baklanoff  was  a  splendid  Scarpia.  On  the  closing 
day  of  the  ocxmpany's  engagement,  Kovemiber  6. 
"Pagliacoi,"  with  Maggie  Teyte  as  Nedda,  was 
heard. 

HAVANA.  CUBA— /Phe  new  iNaitional  Opera 
House  one  of  the  largest  in  'tihe  worid.  opened 
April  22  with  'VXida,''^  with  J.  Cappella  in  tJh© 
title  role,  Maria  Gay  as  Amneris,  Jose  Palet  aa 
Rihadames,  and  Titta  Ruffo  as  Amonasro.  The 
project   failed.  _  ,        .  .     , 

CHICAGO — iScriaibine  8  "Prometheus'  received 
Dts  Aaneriicam  premiere  on  Maroh  5  at  the  conoert 
of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 

LOS  ANGELES — The  National  Grand  Opera 
Company,  at  the  Auditorium  in  January,  revived 
Verdi's  "I  Lombardi."  a  rarely  siuig  work,  whictl 
was  first  performed  February  ll,  1843.  a:t  MUaa. 
"Fairyland,"  tlie  $10,000  prize  opera  by  Horatio 
Parker  and  Brian  Hooker,  was  heard  for  the  first 
time  at  the  T«mple  Auditorixnn,  July  1. 

BERLIN— On  .May  24.  at  the  Royal  Opera. 
Weber's  "Freischuetz"  was  heard.  On  the  Slst 
Mozart's  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro"  was  the  attrac- 
tion. Felix  Ton  Weingartner's  music  drama,  "Cain 
and  Abel."  was  heard  at  the  Mimicipal  Opera 
in  Chemnitz.  In  October,  Max  von  .Schilling'a 
"Mona  Lisa,"  libretto  by  Beatrice  Dovsky.  was 
given  its  first  hearing  at  the  Royal  Opera. 

ROME — Mascagni's  '"Amioo  Fritz"  opened  the 
Teatre  Quirino  for  a  season  of  opera  in  April. 

BOSTON — 'Horatio  Parker's  oratorio.  Morvien 
and  the  Grail."  itext  by  Brian  Hooker,  was  sung 
for  the  first  time  at  tine  centenary  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  April  13. 

PHILADELPHIA  —  "X'Amore  dei  Tre  Re" 
opened  the  Boston  Opera  Company's  sea'son  he:-e  at 
the  Metropolitan.   November  8. 

MILAN— During  the  four  months  of  opera  at 
the  Scala,  seventy-five  perforanances  were  given. 
Tll^  inehided  "Das  Rheiingold,"  14;  Rigoletto.'* 
21;  "Notte  di  Leggenda.  '  7;  Loireley,"  16; 
"La  Gioconda,"  12;  "Fedra,"  4  and  the  ballet 
"iha,  Korrigane."  The  novelty  of  the  season  was 
the  pirem,iere  of  FrandhetU's  new  work.  "Notte 
di  Leggenda."  melodranaia  'by  G.  Porzano.  Ce- 
cilia Gagliardi  was  the  heroine  and  de  Luca  sang 
tihe  haritone  (part.  On  February  5  Catalini'a 
"Loreley."  whddh  had  not  been  heard  in  Milan  in 
ten  j-eaiis.  was  given,  with  "Bugenia  Barzio  in  the 
title  role.     Marenuzzi  conducted. 

NAPLES — During  a  four  months'  season  at 
the  San  Carlo,  ninety-two  workis  were  heard.  Tho 
two  novelties  were  Wolf-Femari'g  "Le  Domnfl 
Curiose."  whicih  had  ten  performanoeis,  and  Lao- 
oetlti's  "11  Miraoolo."  given  fivie  times. 

TURIN — ^The  first  productiOQ  in  ItaJy  (A  Gi- 
ordano's "Madame  Sana-Gene"  waa  given  cut  tih© 
Teatro  Begio  laite  In  February. 
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MUSIC — Continued. 


DRESDEN — In  May  a  leTival  of  Marsohner's 
0'>era.  "Hans  Heiling."  under  the  direction  of 
Fritz  Remer.  was  given,  with  Friedrich  Plaschke 
in  Hie  title  role.  Presenfcatioiis  were  also  made 
of  Richard  Strauss's  ''Ariadne,"  "iRosenkavallier," 
"Ekktra"  and  "Salome."  Frau  Gutheil-Schoder 
had  tihe  iprincii>al  part  dn  "EJektra"  a;nd  Strauss 
himself    conducted 

lAIONTE  carlo— On  March  11  tlie  .special 
opera  season.  orKanized  by  Kaoul  Gunsbourg, 
opemed  m+h  "Aida."  CariLso  api>eared  as 
Eh'adiames   and   Felia  Libvinne  had   tJie  title  role. 


The  Van  den  Berg-Conger  Opera  Company  began 
an  engagement  of  se-veral  weeks,  presenting  alter- 
nately grand  and  comic  opera,  at  the  Standard.  On 
May  10  they  gaye  ''II  Trovatore"  in  English. 
Alan  Turner,  in  the  role  of  the  Count,  displayed  a 
pleasing  baritone  voice,  and  Bettina  Freeman, 
foi-merly  of  the  Century  company,  sang  Leonora. 
Marie  Creasie  was  Azucena.  Oscar  Strauss's 
"Chocolate  Soldier"  was  the  offering  for  the  week 
of  June  7.  Dorothy  Maynard.  a  young  American, 
sang  the  soprano  role  of  Nadina  delightfully,  and 
Carrie  Reynolds  sang  and  acted  the  role  of  Mascha 
with  spirit.  Planquette's  old  comic  opera,  "The 
Chimes  of  Normandy,"  deligihted  the  patrons.  May 
25.  A  Tery  good  tenor  voice  was  displayed  by  Paul 
Hyde  Davis  in  bis  singing  of  Jean.  Arthur  Cun- 
ningham, who  years  ago  appeared  with  the  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  organization,  sang  the  charming  waltz 
song  of  the  Marquis  tastefully,  and  Carrie  Rey- 
nolds, in  addition  to  making  an  attractive  Serpo- 
lette,  sang  the  maisic  delightfully.  The  entire  pro- 
duction was  well  staged. 


Mr.  IjouIs  Zuro  begaji  Ihis  fifth  Spring  season  of 


grand  opera  at  t.it  People's  Theatre,  Apnl  26.  with 
"Aida."  Miss  Eversman.  who  was  soprano  of  the 
Cliicago  Opera  Companv.  admirably  sang  the  title 
role  Mme.  Matja  Nie.ssen  Stone,  formerly  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  was  an  excellent 
Amneris.  Guido  Cecotti  was  satisfactory  as  Rba- 
dames.  Per  Bettin,  of  the  Royal  Opera  of  Berlin, 
did  well  as  Amonascro. 

The  following  evening  "Rigoletto"  was  sung.  It 
served  to  introduce  Theodore  Kittay.  the  young 
tenor  as  the  Duke.  He  disclosed  a  voice  of  agree- 
able tone,  though  he  allowed  a  lack  of  dramatic 
technique. 

An  impressive  impersonation  of  Azucena  in  "II 
Trovatore"  was  given  by  Matja  von  Niessen  Stone 
on  April  30.  Hortense  Dourvalle  sang  the  role  of 
Leonora.  "Faust"  opened  the  second  week  of  the 
ZuTo  season  on  May  3.  Salvatore  Giordano  had 
the  name  part.  . 

TJie  Zuro  company  completed  their  season  with 
an  ambitious  production  of  ''Un  Ballo  in  Mas- 
chera"  for  the  first  time.  May  14.  Cecotti  handled 
the  role  of  Riccaido  very  well.  Hortense  Dour- 
valle was  Amelia.  George  Everett  sang  Silvano. 
and  Ilda  Rossi  was  Ulrica.  Si>erial  mention  should 
be  made  of  t,he  good  work  done  by  Modesti  a.'* 
Renato,  his  singing  of  ''Eri  tu"  being -especially 
well  done  Miss  Hoffman  easily  delivered  the 
coloratura  passages  of  the  .mu?ic  of  Edgar. 

Mr.  Zuro  began  another  .season  of  opera  on  No- 
vember 6  at  the  Thalia  with  ''Carmen."  Maude 
Santley.  former  member  of  the  Century  company, 
sang  the  title  role,  and  Luigi  SamoUi.  a  dramatic 
tenor,  was  Don  Jose.  ".\ida"  was  given  the  sec- 
ond week.  Miss  Lida  Errera.  an  Italian  dramatic 
soprano  made  her  bow  as  Aida.  and  Giocomo 
Alazuroif.  a  Russian,  was  Rhadames.  On  Novem- 
ber 23  Mr.  Zuro  revived  Verdi's  "Ernani." 


ANTI-CAPITAL    PUNISHMENT    SOCIETY    OF    AMERICA. 

The  purpose  ol  the  organization  Is  self-evident— to  work  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  In  every 
State  and  also  to  work  for  the  commutation  of  sentences  of  those  who  are  condemned  to  death  by  the  State. 
The  national  officers  are:  President — Gov.  George  W  P.  Hunt,  of  Arizona.  Vice-Presidents — McKenzie 
Cleland  Louis  K  Phillips,  Robert  McMurdy,  and  Charles  H.  Ingersol.  Secreiarv— Maurice  B  Kovnat 
Treasurer — Fay  Lewis.     National  office.  624  South  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

ANTI-CAPITAL    PUNISHMENT    SOCIETY* 

The  objects  of  this  society  are  to  create,  awaken  and  crystallize  public  sentiment  in  opposition  to  capital 
punishment,  and  to  work  for  the  abolishment  of  capital  punishment  in  the  State  of  New  York.     President — 

George  Foster  Peabody.     General  Manager  and  Treasurer — Leo  L    Redding.     Secrei.arv 

.     Headtjuarters — 440  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    RAILWAY    COMMISSIONERS. 

President — ClilTord  Thome,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  First  Vice-PreHdent—Bobert  R.  Prentis,  Richmond. 
Va.  Second  Vice-President— Ma,x  Thelen.  San  Francisco.  Cal.  Secretary — William  H.  Connolly.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C      Assistant  Secretary — James  R    M'alker.  New  York,  N   Y 

NATIONAL    AUTOMOBILE    CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE. 

President — Charles  Clifton.  Vice-President — Wilfred  C.  T,eland.  Secretary — R.  D.  Chapln.  Treasurer 
— George  Pope.     Headquarters,  7  East  Forty-second  Street.  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL    SOCIETY    OF    NEW    ENGLAND    WOMEN. 

The  object  of  the  society  shall  be  to  promote  intellectual  and  social  Intercourse  among  its  members, 
to  bring  together  and  assist  women  who  were  born  and  brought  up  In  New  England  or  are  descended  from' 
New  Englanders. 

Every  member  admitted  by  the  National  Boara  of  Directors  shall  be  a  member  of  the  national  society. 
Eligibility — a      Any  woman  of  American  parentage  over  18  years  of  age  who  was  born  In  New 

England  and  both  of  whose  parents  were  born  in  New  Eneland  Is  elHIble  for  membership  in  this  society. 

b.  If  not  of  New  England  birth,  she  must  represent  through  both  parents  at  least  two  generations 
of  New  England  ancestry,  or  she  must  represent  through  one  parent  at  least  three  generations  of  New 
England  ancestry. 

c.  New  England  birth  on  the  part  of  an  applicant  shall  count  as  one  generation 

d.  An  applicant  descended  from  a  pioneer,  who  became  a  permanent  settler  In  New  England 
prior  to  lfi45,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  counting  said  pioneer  as  renresentInT  one  generation. 
President  General — Mrs  Henry  Clarke  Coe,  8  West  Seventy-sixth  Street   New  York  City.     Corresvond- 

tng  Secretary  General — Mrs.  Charles  Van  Winkle,  Rutherford,  N.  J.  Treasurer  General — Dr.  J.  McNutt. 
Albany.  N.   Y. 

THE    CHINA    SOCIETY    OF    AMERICA:. 

The  object  of  this  society  is  to  promote,  foster  and  perpetuate  the  t'-lendly  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  China  and  to  disseminate  among  the  American  and  Chinese  people,  each  to  the  other. 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  Ideals,  culture  and  progress  of  the  two  nations. 

The  officers  are;   Honorary  President — Andrew   D.   White.     President— Lo\i\3  L.   Seaman,   247  Fifth 

Avenue,  New  York  City.      Vice-PresiderU — Henry  Clews      Secretary — .     Treasurer — • 

Walter  B.  Tufts,  94  John  Street.  New  York  CItv.  Chairman — Andrew  B.  Humphrey,  31  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City.  The  Board  of  Directors  are:  Andrew  B  Humphrey,  Walter  B.  Tufts,  William  C.  Demorest, 
Robert  C.  Morris,  Louis  L.  Seaman,  John  A.  Stewart. 
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CONCERTS^ 


Over  eigtoty  concerts  -were  given  by  the  PhU- 
harmonic  Society,  under  the  leadership  of  Josef 
Strajnsky.  during  1914-15,  ■Whidi  waa  tlie  seventy- 
third  year  of  its  existence.  Aboulfc  200.000  peoipJe 
attended  the  performjanct's.  The  personnel  of  tJhe 
oreliestra  was  efficient  and  the  programmes  fur- 
niisheJ  weie  of  the  Hijjghest  artistic  standard.  The 
.society  presented  for  the  first  time  in  New  Yorit 
Henry  Hadley's  tone  poem  ''Lucifer;'*  Arthur 
Hintom's  suite  ''Endymion;"  Erich  Konigold's 
"Sinfonietta,"  op.  5;  J.  Guy  Eopartz's  Fourth 
iSjinphony;  Sigisimond  Stojowski's  suite,  op.  9; 
Henry  Burclc's  "Meditation."  for  strings,  and 
Nicola  liaucella's   "Prelude  and  Temple  I>ance." 

Antonin  Ehiorak's  Fourth  SymplMny,  which  is 
.seldoni  presented  iere.  ^Yas  offered  as  the  principal 
mxirk  on  tilie  evening  of  March  4,  with  commend- 
able results.  Hajold  Bauer  was  the  soloist  and 
gave  an  excellent  interpretation  of  Schumann's  A 
minor  conoerto.  Alma  Gluck  .appeared  with  th,e 
.society  January  14.  Sbe  rendered  the  last  aria 
of  Donna  Anna's  from  "Don  Giovanni"  in  addi- 
tion .to  ntunibers  in  Kuasdan  by  Jtachmaninoff  and 
Rimskj'-K'orsakoff.  The  orchestra  e3i>ecially  dis- 
tinguished itself  in  its  exliibit  of  Liszt's  sym- 
pJionic  poem  'Tasso."  Beethoveii's  music  made 
up  the  .programime  January  21.  Fritz  Kreisler, 
as  the  soloist,  cam©  in  for  marked  appreciation 
for  bis  "dnteirpretatian  of  the  D  major  concerto. 
There  weire  two  soloists  at  the  oonoert  Jaauary 
24 — Florence  Hinkle.  soprano,  and  the  Russian 
Tiolinist,  Wasserly  Besekirsky.  The  former  sang 
t3>e  'aria  from  Mozait's  "Majiriage  of  Figaro"  and 
tlie  "Ave  Maxia."  from  Max  Bmch's  "Cross  of 
Fire."  Tlie  conductor  began  with  the  first 
sym.phony  of  Scbumann  in  B  flat  major,  followed 
by  four  character  pieces,  based  on  the  Rubaiyat, 
by  Foote,  aind  ended  with  Liszt's  Hungarian 
irhaijs-otlu'.  M.r.  Besekirsky  iiendeired  .Mendelssohn's 
E  minor  concerto.  His  musicianship,  while  cred- 
itable, left  much  to  be  desired.  The  first  half 
of  the  programme  January  28  was  devoted  to 
French  music.  Opeaiing  witli  the  overtiire  to 
Miehul's  "La  Ohasse  du  jeune  Henri."  the  orches- 
tra iga-p©  "L'Apprenti  .Sorcier,"  which  pleased  the 
audience  so  m\ich  that  it  was  rei)€at€d.  Miss 
Lucrezia  Bori  sang  with  beauty  of  tone-  "Depuis 
!«  Jour,"  from  Charpentier'a  "Loui3e,"  and 
"Naissantes  Fleurs,"  from  Greitry's  "Ctphale  et 
Procris,"  For  tlie  first  tim©  in  tHii.'s  coimtry  a 
.Buite  by  iSigismond  Stojowski,  tJie'  Polish  comiwser 
and  pianist,  was  played  Febniary  5.  On  February 
11  Wagner  numbers  made  up  tlie  programme.  The 
Austrian  violinist.  Fritz  Kj-eisler.  again  appeared 
with  the  society  on  February  21,  He  was  at  his 
best  in  Ibis  intei^^retation  of  the  Bruoli  G  minor 
concerto,  which  he  plajed  with  strength  and  ex- 
pressiveness. 

On  FebroaTy  26  Pasquale  Amato  was  soloist. 
Beethoven's  Third  .S-jTnpho-ny.  the  "Eroica,"  was 
beautifully  rendeaed.  For  the  first  time  dm-ing 
the  season,  Mr.  StransKv  gave  Ileger's  "Ballet 
Suite,"  which  was  dediicated  to  liim.  It  proved 
a  poptilaa-  number. 

T.h«  German  soprano  of  the  Dresden  and  Berlin 
Opera  Houses,  Mme.  E.izabeth  \an  Endert,  who 
has  a  well  ti'ained  voice  of  fine  texture,  appeared 
February  28  and  sang  the  famous  aria  from 
Weber's  "Der  Freischuetz,"  ''Wie  Nahte  rair  der 
Sohluimmeir,"  and  three  songs  which  have  only 
jecently  been  orchestrated  by  their  composers  and 
were  sung  for  the  first  time  here  with  orchesti-al 
accompaniment — Roger's  ^'Waldeinsamkeit"  and 
"Maria  Wiegenlied,"  and  iKichard  Strauss's 
''Staenddhen."     The  Russian  pianist,  Ossip  Gabri- 


lowitsoh,  played  Chopin's  E  mimor  concerto  at  the 
concert  of  .March  6.  He  gave  a  stirring  interpre- 
tation which  delighted  his  listeners.  The  musicians 
of  the  orchestra  deserved  tlie  highest  praise  for  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  they  supported  the 
pianist.  In  honor  of  the  memory  of  Cairl  Gold- 
mairk.  who  had  died  over  a  montii  previous  to  this 
concert,  his  work,  "Rural  Wedding"  symphohy, 
was  amon.g  the  ofxerings.  For  the  fiirst  time  in 
twenty  years  Dvorak's  Fourth  Symphony  in  G  was 
.heard  March  4. 

The  riiiiharmonic  Society  opened  its  seventy- 
fourth  season  with  a  superb  presentation  of  Edward 
MacDowell's  symphonic  poem,  "Lancelot  and 
Elaine,"  under  the  baton  of  Josef  Stransky.  The 
novelty  of  the  evening  was  Max  User's  "Varia- 
tions and  Fugue  on  a  Theme  by  .Mozart."  op.  132. 
This  work,  which  was  first  heard  in  Germany  last 
Winter,  was  excellently  played  and  warmly  re- 
ceived. On  November  28  -Vlme.  Melanie.  Kurt  sang 
two  numbers  by  Richard  Strauss  and  a  group  of 
five  songs  by  Brahms  and  Wolf.  The  initial  hear- 
ing in  this  country  of  Arnold  Sohoenberg's  sym- 
phonic poem,  "Pelleas  and  Melisande."  was  given. 
Emmy  Destinn.  soprano,  was  the  soloist.  A  fine 
performance  was  given  on  the  afternoon  of  Novem- 
ber 26,  when  Delius's  concerto  in  G  minor  for 
piano  and  orchestra  was  given  for  the  first  time  in 
America  with  Percy  Grainger,  the  Australian  pian- 
ist, as  soloist.  It  is  the  work  of  an  Englishman 
of  Gei-man  ancestrj-.  and  it  was  written  in  Florida 
about  ten  years  ago. 

The  Catholic  Oratorio  Society  at  its  tenth  an- 
nual production  sang  Coleridge  Taylor's  oratorio. 
"The  Atonement,"  at  Carnegie  Hall.  March  26. 

John  McCoi-mack  gave  ten  recitals  in  Greater 
Mew  York.  One  of  them  was  given  before  an  enor- 
mous audience  at  the  Century  Opera  House.  March 
21.  Beginning  with  Beethoven's  "Adelaide  "  in 
an  English  translation,  his  selections  included 
three  groups  of  English,  Irish  and  Scottish  ballads. 

At  the  first  concert  of  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra.  March  20,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  Xlodest 
Altschulcr  for  the  first  time  anywhere  caused  col- 
ored lights  to  tie  used  in  conjunction  with  thj 
rendering  of  an  orchestral  descriptive  work.  The 
composition  on  this  occasion  was  the  "I'oem  of 
Fire.  Prometheus,"  by  Alexander  Scriabine.  It 
was  performed  in  darkness,  while  povvfrfiU  colored 
lights  were  relayed  on  a  curtained  background. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  with  Dr.  -Much 
as  conductor,  during  its  series  of  concerts  brought 
out  the  work  of  an  .American  composer  for  its  first 
New  York  pubU-c  hearing.  "Ormazd,"  by  Frederick 
S  Converse.  .  It  was  first  given  by  .Max  Zach, 
of  the  St.  Louis  S.vmphony,  in  January,  1912. 
Their  other  new  performances  were  Percy  Grain- 
ger's British  folk  djinces.  Jo.sef  Suk's  "iScherzo 
Fantastique,"  Roger-Ducasse's  "Le  Joli  Jen  de 
Furct."  Albert  Roiissel's  '"Le  Festin  d'Araignee." 
Florent  Sc.hmitt's  waltzes,  "Reflets  d'Alemague," 
David  Stanley  Smith's  "Piluce  Hal."  and  two 
movements  from  a  sjTnphony  by  Frederick  A. 
Stock.     The  two  latter  were  Aimerican  works. 

Vernon  d'.\rnalle.  a  baritone  with  a  voice  of 
much  beauty  and  of  gTCat  compass,  which  he  uses 
to  advantage,  gave  a  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  Octo- 
ber 26,  accompanied  by  Maurice  Eisner.  His  pro- 
gramme was  tastefvilly  selected.  It  consisted  of 
compositions  by  Schubert.  Franz.  Schumann  and 
Brahms,  besides  two  Irish  ballads.  "'The  Weaver's 
Daughter"  and  "K  Ballynine  Ballad";  Carpenter's 
"To  One  Unknown,"  and  Hadley's  "How  Do  I 
Love  Thee."  In  addition,  Mr.  d'Anialle  added 
some  songs  to  his  own  accompanianent  which  were 
warmly   received. 

Carl  Schuetz,  the  harpist  of  the  Philharmonic 
.Society,  gave  a  recital  at  the  Princess,  January  24, 
assisted  by  Miss  Hattie  Deumm,  soprano.  Mr. 
Schuetz  Igave  a  finished  performance  and  he  was 
warmly  received  by  the  audience.  Bis  programme 
contained  several  num'bers  written  by  harpists  who 
.have  been  heard  by  the  .New  York  public.  Among 
them  were  Chesires  and  Holy.  Other  selections 
rendered  were  Oberthier's  "Clouds  of  Sunshine" 
and  two  pieces  of  liis  own  composition,  entitled 
''In  the  Garden"  and    "A  Spring  Thought." 
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The  year  was  especially  notable  for  the  number 
of  independent  ventures  launched  forth  toy  several 
produc€ns  interested  in  the  furthering  of  the 
artistic  rather  tl)an  the  commercial  standard  of 
the  stage.  These  projects  began  when  the  Hand- 
box  Theatre  opened  with  ''i'oor  Little  Thing," 
which  the  New  York  Play  Actors  intended  to  be 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  plays  to  be  given  by 
thfm.  This  play,  however,  ended  abruptly  after 
eleven  performances.  Then  the  Wasliington  Square 
Playens  took  over  the  theatre,  Pebruary  IS,  and 
furnished  short  plays.  There  next  appeared  on 
the  theatrical  horizon  Grainville  Barker  with  'his 
English  company.  He  hag  been  identified  with 
the  stage  in  Europe  and  has  two  theatres  in 
London,  the  Savoy  and  the  Kingsway.  His  ven- 
ting bega.n  at  Wallack's.  on  January  27.  wi.th 
''Androcles  and  the  Lion,"  a  fable  play  by 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  and  "The  Man  who  Mar- 
ried a  Dum;b  Wife."  by  Anatole  France.  Both 
works  were  new  to  New  York,  the  latter  never 
having  been  heard  before  on  the  English-speaking 
stage.  "Androcles  and  the  Lion"  was  first  given 
at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  London,  in  1913,  and 
created  quite  a  little  interest.  It  requires  a 
oast  of  seventeen,  besides  those  in  the  ensemble. 
Eighty-five  times.  Mr  Barker's  second  offering 
was  Shakespeare's  "A  Midsummer-.Night's  Dream," 
which  was  treated  in  a  novel  manner  He  made 
a  depajture  from  the  iisual  by  using  British  folk 
music  and  dances,  arranged  by  Cecil  Sharp  in- 
stead of  the  .Mendelssohn  music  setting  used  for 
the  play.  Miss  Lillah  McCarthy  pleasingly  por- 
trayed iHelena:  Horace  Braham  was  admirable  as 
Oberon.  and  O.  P.  Heggie  was  Quince.  iSeven- 
teen  times. 

.\nother  name  was  added  to  the  list  of  pro- 
ducers on  February  23,  When  Emanuel  Reicher, 
founder  of  the  (.Modem  Stage,  gave  Hauptoiann's 
"Elga."  a  dream  play,  at  t.he  GaTrick.  This  new 
organaz«ation  purposed  to  give  a  series  of  plays 
by  tlie  foremost  Continental  dramatists  as  well 
as  native  authors.  "Elga"  was  first  published 
in  Berlin  in  1905.  and  shortly  after  appeared  an 
English  translation  by  Mary  Hamed.  2  times. 
This  actor-manager  inaugurated  a  second  season  on 
November  16  with  the  first  production  in  the 
United  States  of  Bjornstjeme  Biornson's  social 
comedy  "When  the  Young  Vine  Blooms,"  trans- 
lated W  Arvid  Paulson,  at  the  Garden  Theatre. 
In  this  play  Mr.  Reicher  assumed  his  fJTst  comedy 
role  in  English.  With  him  was  associated  his 
daughter  Hedwig  Reicher.  After  a  month's  run 
Gerbart   Haaiptmann's   "The  Weavers"  was  given.* 

The  Braimwell  Players  began  a  second  season, 
iNovember  7  with  a  double  bill  consisting  of  a 
satire  entitled  "The  Courtsihip  of  Then.  Now  and 
To-MojTow."  by  Anna  Wynne,  and  a  playlet  in 
three  scenes  by  Butler  Davenport  called  "Depths 
of  Purity."  o     i   m 

Notable  among  the  years  revivals  was  Paul  M. 
Potter's  dramatization  of  Dii  Maurier's  novel 
"Trilby,"  by  Joseph  Brooks  and  the  Messrs. 
Shubert  at  the  Shubert  Theati-e,  AprU  3.  The 
event  marked  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
original  production,  whioh  had  its  initial  hearing 
at  the  Garden  TheaUe  in  1895.  The  eight 
principal  parts  were  acted  by  players  of  dis- 
tinction. They  included  Phyllis  Neilson-Terry, 
whose  impersonation  of  Trilby  was  a  triumph  for 
her.  Besides  her  fine  acting,  she  showed  ability 
to  sing  when  she  rendered  "Ben  Bolt"  before 
the  audience.  Wilton  Lackaye  received  a  hearty 
welcome  in  his  old  role  Svemgali.  Othere  in  the 
cast  were  Leo  Ditriohstein  as  Zou-Zou.  Burr  Mc- 
intosh as  Taffy.  Brandon  T.vnan  as  Little  Billee. 
George  Macfarlane  as  The  Laird,  Taylor  Holmes 
as  Gecko,  and  Rose  Coghlan  as  Mme.  Vinard. 
Seventy -three  times.  George  Bernard  shaws 
plays  were  revived  by  Arnold  Daly.  He  com- 
menced at  the  Ga.rrick,  April  5,  witJi  '  You 
Never  Can  Tell."  with  George  Giddena  in  the 
part  of  Walter.  Thirty-four  times  Mr.  Daly 
then  went  to  the  Park  Tlieatre,  wheie  he  gave 
a  performance  of  the  satirical  comedy.  ^.'Can- 
dida "   May   20.     la   this  he  appeared  in  his  old 


pole  of  Eugene  MarjoTihanks.  one  of  the  most 
amusing  of  Shaw's  characters.  Hilda  Spong  had 
the  title  role.  11  timea.  A  revival  of  "A  Cele- 
brated Case,"  a  new  version  of  Ennery  and  Cor- 
mon's  old  play,  was  given  on  April  7  by  David 
Belasco  and  Charles  Frohman,  with  Frederic  de 
Belleville.  Otis  Skinner,  Robert  Warwick,  N.  C. 
Goodwin.  Walter  F.  Scott,  George  Allison  Joihn 
Warneck,  Helen  Ware.  Mimi  Yvonne,  Beverly 
Sitgreaves,  Ruth  Farnum,  Herbeat  Ayling  Ann 
Murdook.  Florence  Reid  and  Elita  Proctor  Otis. 

The  $10,000  offered  by  Winthrop  Ames  for  the 
best  play  submitted  to  him  v^'aa  won  by  (Miss 
.\lice  iBrown's  "Tlie  Oliildren  of  Earth."  It  was 
ohosen  from  over  1.600  manuscripts.  This  play 
was  acted  for  the  first  time  at  the  Booth, 
January  12.  and  is  a  study  of  a  New  England 
conscience.  It  tells  of  the  middle-aged  romance 
of  a  New  England  woman  of  unusual  strength  of 
character.  While  Mr.  Ames  supplied  an  excellent 
cast  to  tell  the  story,  it  nevertheless  remained 
unconvincing  and  was  withdrawn  after  forty-one 
performances.  Effie  Shannon  gave  a  skilled  por- 
trayal of  .Mary  Ellen.  Others  in  the  caat  were 
Herbert  Keloey,  Cecil  Yapp.  OUve  Wyndham, 
Gilda    Vaiesi    and    .\.    E.    Anson. 

"Marie-Odile"  was  brought  to  the  Belasco, 
January  26.  It  was  in  three  acts,  by  IMward 
Knoblauch,  the  author  of  ''Kismet"  and  "My 
Lady's  Dress."  ''iMarie-Odile"  sets  forth  the  story 
of  a  young  novice  who.  when  a  Laby.  was  found 
one  morning  on  the  steps  of  tlie  convent.  Reared 
within  the  solemn  old  walls  of  the  .\lsatian  con- 
vent by  the  nuns  and  xvith  but  scant  thoaghi,  of 
what  her  station  would  be  in  the  world  outside, 
she  becomes  a  nun.  The  iilay  opens  at  the  time 
of  the  ending  of  her  novitiate  1870.  and  a  notable 
year  in  the  history  of  the  Franco- Prussian  War. 
No  news  of  the  war  icached  Marie-Odile.  and 
the  only  men  whom  she  had  ever  seen  were  the 
old  gai-dener,  Peter,  and  the  visiting  ijriest.  One 
afternoon  a  group  of  Prussian  soldiers  made  their 
way  into  the  convent.  The  sisters  took  flight, 
leaving  the  little  novice,  who  wasi  hiding  in  the 
loft  with  tier  pigeons,  alone  to  meet  the  soldiers, 
.^t  the  departure  of  the  Prussians  a  young  Corporal 
remains  behind,  and  the  novice's  romance  closes 
the  second  act.  "The  next  scene  is  a  year  later. 
The  nuns,  returning  to  the  convent,  leam  of 
Marie-Odile's  romance  and  denounce  her.  One 
mm  pleadsi  for  her  that  innocence  has  been  her 
only  sin.  Miss  Frances  Starr  as  Marie-Odile  has 
a  role  very  different  from  any  which  she  has 
been  acting  during  the  past  few  years.  In  her 
interpretation  of  the  nun  she  displayed  work  of 
the  highest  quality.     121  times. 

The  doors  of  the  Belasco  Theatre  were  thrown 
wide  for  the  present  season  August  10.  "The  Boom- 
erang." a  new  Ajnerican  comedy  in  three  acts  by 
Winchell  Smith  and  Victor  .Mapes.  was  tlie  attrac- 
tion. "This  comedy  of  jealousy  tells  about  the 
vicissitudes  of  two  couples  who  are  in  love  and 
who  become  jealous.  A  young  physician  under- 
takes to  cure  the  jealousy,  and  iu'etends  to  admin- 
iste^r  modern  remedies,  while  in  reality  he  gives  the 
old-fashioned  method  of  affected  indifference.  But 
the  wrong  person  takes  the  advice,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  young  doctor  is  wounded  by  his  own 
boomerang.  Wallace  Eddinger,  as  the  lovelorn 
youth,  disjjlayed  his  best  acting,  being  always  nat- 
ural and  effective.  Arthur  Byron  gave  an  excellent 
performance  of  the  phjsician.  Martha  Hedman,  as 
the  nurse,  acted  delightfully,  and  Ruth  Shepley.  as. 
Grace,  gave  a  skilful  portrayal  of  the  one  wiho  bad 
been   wooed  so  ardently.* 

.\notner  production  to  have  a  long  run  was 
the  melodrama  "Sinners."  by  Owen  Davis,  at 
the  Playhouse.  January  7.  The  cast  included 
Alice  Brady,  who  made  a  charming  and  girlish 
Mary;  Emma  Dunn.  Florence  Nash.  Robert  Ede- 
son  as  Bob  Merrick,  and  Charles  Richman.  (W. 
A    Brady.) 

E.  H.  Sothern,  after  a  year's  retirement  from 
the  stage,  appeared  in  .41fred  Sutro's  modern 
comfdy.  "The  Two  Virtues,"  at  the  BootH 
Theatre.   October  4.     This  play  was  produced  by 
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Sir  George  Alexander  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre, 
Ijondon.  in  March.  1914.  It  satirized  waman's  at- 
titude toward  woman.  Mr.  Sothem  played  the 
role  of  Jeffery  Plaotom,  a  rioh,  eccentric,  mid- 
dle-aged bachelor  who  through  an  unfartunate 
love  affair,  in  w-hich  his  fiancee,  Isabel,  marries 
another  man.  seeks  retirement  in  his  study  ana 
devoto  'himself  to  the  writing  of  a  history  of  the 
world.  Charlotte  Walkex  was  chosen  as  Mr. 
Sotheni's  leading  woman.  fLee  Shubert  and  Win- 
throp  .\mes  )  Sixty-3ix  times.  On  November  29 
''Lord  EVundrear^"  was  revived.  Mr.  Sothem's 
last  appearance  in  this  comedy  was  in  1914  and 
his  first  o-evival  was  made  in  New  York  in  1908. 
His  father  played  this  part  prior  to  1858.  when 
Joseph  Jefferson  had  the  part  of  Asa  Trenchard 
and  Laura  Keene  was  Florence  Trenchard.  In 
the  present  revival  Elizabeth  Valen.tine  took  the 
latter  part.     (Shubert.) 

One  of  tihe  events  in  the  theatrical   world   was 
the  return  to  the  stage  of  .\Iis3  Julia  Arthur  after 
an  absence  of  over  ten  years.     Her  last  appeajance 
was  as  Josephine  in    "More  Than   Queen.  '     Miss 
Arthur  came  to  the  Forty-eighth  Street  Theatre  in 
a  new  play,  "The  Eternal  Magdalene."  by  Robert 
McLovighlin.    on    November    1.      It    is    a    stilling 
morality    play,    dealing   with   certain    social    condi- 
tions.     It    is    written    in    a    straightforward,     un- 
usually  frank  manjier.    and   has   an   abundance   of 
keen    satire.      Julia    Arthur   gave    a    striking    per- 
formance of   the   Magdalene.      She   fitted   into   the 
role  perfectly,   and  her  weU-modulated  voice,   sim- 
plicity  and  beauty   made  the   portrayal   stand   out 
impressively.      Eramett  Corrigan  acted   the  narrow- 
minded.    public-si>irited    citizen    who    brought    an 
evangelist    to '  clean    up    his    town    and    who    falls 
asleep  to  dream  of  the   Magdalene  gliding  through 
his  house  as  a  maid  servant;  of  his  son.   who  has 
stolen  money:  of  his  daughter,   who  elopes  with  a 
scoundrel  and  is  deserted,   and   finally  of  his  own 
mistakes,   only  to  awaken  to  find  himself  with  the 
family  intact  and  himself  a  much  wiser  and  better 
man.      In   this  role   Mr.    Corrigan  did   so'me  excel- 
lent  acting.      Lowell   Sherman   was   capital  in   the 
part  of  the  newsixiijer  repoiter.      (Selwyn    &   Co.*) 
Cohan   &  Harris  brought  out  an  American  farce, 
"Hit-the-Trail    Holliday."    written    by    George    M 
Cohan  from  an  idea   suggested   by   George   Middle- 
ton  and    Guy   Bolton,    at   the  Astor  on   September 
13.     The  story  is  about  Billy  Holliday,   a   Broad- 
way bartender,   who  is  brought  to  a  small  town  in 
New    England    for    a    hotel    to   be    opened    by    the 
richest   man    in   town.    Granger.      Mrs.   Temple,    a 
widow,   arranged  for  a  temperance  meeting  in  the 
town  hall.      Granger  declared  that  the  hall  should 
not    be    used    for    the    pxupose.    as    he    owns    two 
breweiries.     Holliday  offers  his  services  as  a  speaker 
and   wakes  up  the  following  morning  to  find  him- 
self a  famous  temperance  lecturer.     He  ends  up  by 
closing  the  breweries,  making  a  fortune  in  "nearly 
beer"  for  the  hotel  keeper  and  falling  in  love  with 
the   rector's   daughter.      Fred   Niblo   was   the  bar- 
keeper-revivalist.    .\nother  successful  production  of 
these    managers     was    "Young    .\menca"     at    the 
Gaiety.    August   28.      It  was  by  Fred   Ballard  and 
dealt  with  the  Children's  Court. 

.\nother  amusing  farce  was  presented  at  the 
Eltinge.  Noveml)er  6.  It  was  entitled  "Pair  and 
Warmer."  and  was  by  .ivery  Hopwood.  author  of 
''Seven  Days"  and  "Nobody's  Widow."  This  play 
concerned  fo\ir  young  people  of  assorted  tempera- 
ments who  Mr.  Hopwood  endows  with  time  and 
money  enough  to  take  themselves  seriously  and 
then  proceeds  to  entangle  them  in  a  series  of 
laugh-provoking  situations  from  which  they  are 
extricated.  John  Cumberland  and  .Madge  Ken- 
nedy wei'e  effective  in  their  roles  of  husband  and 
wife,  respectively.  Others  in  the  cast  were  Balph 
Morgan.  Janet  Beecher.  Hamilton  Revelle.  Olive 
May  Robert  FisJier  and  Pete  Alealy.  (Selwyn  & 
Co.*) 

The  initial  stellar  engagement  of  Leo  Ditricfli- 
stein  under  the  management  of  Cohan  &  Harris 
oommenced  at  tiie  Lougacre.  where  he  opened  No- 
vember  10  in  "The  (ireat  Lover,"  a  romantic 
comedy  in  three  acta  by  Mr.  Ditriohstein  and 
Fanny  and  Frederick  Hatton.  The  story  is  about 
people  of  the  stage  world.  Jean  Paiirel,  a  bari- 
tone, ihas  enjoyed  .populajrity,  and  insists  on  de- 


ciding who  shall  and  who  shall  not  sing  with  him 
in  the  cast.  Later  the  petted  idol  suddenly  loses 
his  voice,  and  he  must  stand  aside  and  watch  a 
newcomer,  who  has  been  waiting  an  opportimity, 
greeted  with  acclaim  by  the  public.  Mt.  Ditrich- 
stein  gave  a   brilliant  performance. 

"Rolling  Stones"  was  the  title  of  a  melodra- 
matic comedy  by  .Edgar  Selwyn.  author  of  "Nearly 
Married  "  "The  Arab"  and  "The  Country  Boy  " 
at  the  Harris.  -August  17.  It  told  the  story  of 
a  couple  of  young  men  who  rise  spectacularly  from 
poverty  to  a  position  of  wealth.  They  go  forth  to 
get  the  living  which  they  claimed  the  world  owed 
them.  The  difficulties  which  they  encounter  fur- 
nished the  amusing  incidents  of  the  comedy.  It  is 
a  play  full  of  spirit  and  humor.  .\mong  those 
chosen  to  interpret  the  piece  were  Cha/rles  Ruggles 
who  was  a  capital  Dave  Fulton;  Harrison  Pordl 
who  was  splendid  as  the  other  deceiver;  Arthur 
Aylesworth  and   .Mary  Carroll.* 

The  inaugural  performatice  at  the  New  York 
Hippodirome  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Dilling- 
ham  took  place  on  September  30.  "Hip  Hip 
Hooray"  was  the  attraction.  It  was  a  brilliant 
spectacle.  Lyrics  were  by  John  L.  Golden  and 
music  by  Raymond  Hubbell.  One  of  the  promi- 
nent features  of  the  show  was  a  Winter  scene  and 
ice  ballet  which  ended  the  entertainment  The 
players  included  .Arthur  Deagan,  Nat  Wills  Orvill© 
Harrold,  Belle  Storey  and  Sousa  and  his  band.* 

Ethel  BauTymore  appeared  at  the  Lyceum  on 
October  19  in  ''Ouir  Mrs.  McChesney  "  a  new 
American  comedy  made  out  of  the  Edna  Ferber 
McChesney  stories  by  George  V.  Hobart  and  Edna 
Berber.  The  play  is  in  three  acts,  which  subdivide 
into  five  scenes.  .Miss  Baromore  portrays  a  trav- 
elling saleswoman.  The  action  of  the  play  in- 
cluded the  many  incidents  in  a  crowded  life  ex- 
tending from  Sandusky.  Ohio,  to  an  apartment  on 
Riverside  Drive.  (New  York.  The  role  of  Emma 
McChesney  affords  Miss  .Barrymore  an  opportunity 
tor  light  comedy  work,  and  she  is  altogether  de- 
lightful in  it.* 

Even  funnier  than  "Potash  and  Perlmutter" 
was  its  sequel,  under  the  title  of  "Abe  and  Maw- 
rass."  which  A.  H.  Woods  presented  at  the  Lyric, 
October  21.  It  is  from  Montague  Glass's  comic 
stones,  built  by  Roi  Cooper  -Megrue.  The  scene  of 
the  new  play  :s  the  home  of  Pejlmutter  It  is  in 
three  acts,  an.'  reveals  the  two  paitners  in  an  alto- 
gether different  social  and  business  environment 
than  before.  The  play  is  acted  by  all  the  old 
favorites,  including  Barney  Bernard  Julius  Tan- 
nen.    Mathilde  Cottrelly  and   Louise  Diesser  * 

"Hobson's  Choice."  a  four-act  comedy  by 
Harold  Brighouse.  had  its  New  York  opening 
at  the  Princess,  Noveraber  2.  The  play  is  a 
quaint  story  of  English  provincial  life  in  !Lan- 
ca.shire.  The  leading  feminine  character  was 
played  by  Molly  I'earaon,  who  was  the  original 
Bunty  in  the  .Vmerican  production  of  ''Bunty 
Pulls  the  Strings."  Mr,  Brighouse  has  chosen 
for  the  title  of  his  comedy  the  old  Engliah  ex- 
pression. ''Hobson's  Choice."  This  expression 
originated  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  con- 
necticm  with  a  livery  keeper,  who  made  it  a  rule 
that  all  his  patrons  take  the  horse  nearest  the 
stable  door  whether  it  he  good  or  bad  Mr. 
Ba-ighouse  has  applied  this  old  adage  to  his 
comedy,  in  which  the  central  character,  that  of  a 
Lancashire  shopkeejjer.  is  also  named  Hobson, 
only  he  has  four  daughters  to  dispose  of  instead 
of  horses.  He  determines  that  eaoh  shall  marry 
the  man  of  his  c-hoice.  irrespective  of  their  wishes. 
The  eldest.  Maggie,  however,  proposes  to  the 
young  man  she  picks  out  of  her  father's  shop, 
and  wfds  him  in  .spite  of  'her  sire's  objections, 
thereby  relegating  the  proverb  to  the  misfit  class. 
Molly  Peairbon  was  a  charming  Maggie.  She 
brought  to  the  character  all  the  chai-m  in  her  act- 
ing which  she  displaj-ed  as  Bunty.  S..  G.  An- 
drews, as  her  father,  Hobson,  was  excellent.  He 
gave  just  the  right  symi)athetic  touch  to  the  part 
in  the  last  act.      (Shubert.*) 

Oliver  .Moro.sco  presented  at  the  Gaiety.  Novem- 
ber 29.  the  three-act  roniantic  farce  "Sadie  Love," 
by  .\very  Hopwood.  The  story  tells  of  the  wed- 
ding of  a  fascinating  American  widow  and  an 
Italian    prince.      Immediately    after    the   ceremony 
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there  cornea  a  French  lady  -with  vfhom  the  prince 
has  liad  a  flirtation,  land  trouble  begins.  A  pro- 
posal is  made  that  the  bride  divorce  Iter  hiisba^id ; 
then  the  matter  of  a  wedding  journey  is  discussed, 
with  the  French  lady  to  go  along  to  see  that  heir 
inteiresta  are  not  jeopardized.  In  the  oast  were 
Mnrjorie  Rambeau.  as  the  bride,  and  Pedro  de 
Cordoba,  as  the  Italiaji  prince.* 

Among  the  new  authors  of  successful  plays  is 
Cleaves  Kinkead.  whose  Haj-vard  prize  play.  "Com- 
mon Clay."  a  melodrama  in  three  acts  and  aji 
epilogue,  was  staged  at  the  Republic,  August  26. 
Tliis  play,  which  ran  foe  twenty-two  weeks  in  Ciii- 
cago.  is  interesting.  It  tells  its  story  in  a  straig'ht^ 
forward  marmer.  dealing  with  urgly  truths  in  an 
effective  manner.  The  action  takes  place  in  a 
Western  city.  John  Mason  and  Jane  Cowl  acted 
in  their  best  manneo-.* 

"The  House  of  Glass,"  another  play  by  a  new 
author.  ^lax  Maicin.  came  to  light  at  the  Candler. 
September  1.  It  is  a  well-constructed  play  in 
three  acta,  telling  about  Margaret  Case,  a  stenc^- 
rapiher  in  New  York,  who  is  about  to  marry  James 
Burke,  crook,  thinking  he  is  an  (honest  man.  He 
as  arrested  in  hear  boardiag-house  for  stealing  and, 
on  circimistantial  evidence,  s-he  is  convicted  with 
him.  After  a  year  and  a  half  in  jaU  gtie  is  let 
out  on  parole,  which  she  breaks  and  goes  to  Kan- 
sas City.  There  she  marries  Harvey  Lake,  rail- 
road man.  who  is  offered  the  management  of  an 
Eastern  railroad,  which  he  accepts.  He  goes  to 
New  York.  Carroll,  a  detective,  there  meets  Mi's. 
Lake  and  recognizes  her.  She  confesses  to  her  hus- 
band her  past,  but  tells  of  her  innocence.  He 
takes  it  bitterly.  However,  lie  secures  Edward 
McClellan.  the  railroad's  lawyer,  to  thwart  the  de- 
tective. Tlie  latter  produces  Burke,  but  tlie  ex- 
crook  does  not  recognize  Mrs.  Lake.  who.  worn  out 
with  suspense,  confesses,  and  promises  the  detec- 
tive she  will  report  to  the  police.  The  Governor 
of  New  York  calls  on  Lake  to  prevent  his  prose- 
cuting a  youth  of  good  family  who  has  stolen  from 
the  railroad.  In  return  for  the  favor.  Lake  ob- 
tains a  pardon  for  the  woman  who  broke  her  pairole 
without  divulging  her  identity.  Mary  Ryan  ap- 
peared to  advantage  in  the  role  of  Margaret  Case. 
(Cohan   &   Harris.*) 

The  Selwyns  brought  to  the  Hudson  the  new 
melodrama  "Dnder  Fire,"  by  Roi  Cooper  Megrue, 
August  12.  The  play  is  a  vivid  war  play  which 
takes  for  its  theme  tlie  invasion  of  France  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Manie.  It  is  in  three  acts,  with 
scenes  in  London,  Belgium,  a  field  hospital  "some- 
where in  Northern  France"  and  a  trench  in  the 
open  coimtry.* 

Grace  George  began  a  season  under  her  o^vn 
management,  with  herself  as  t<he  star,  at  the  Play- 
house. September  28.  She  chose  Langdon  Mitch- 
ell's brilliant  comedy.  'The  New  York  Idea,"  for 
revival.  Miss  George  had  the  leading  role,  orig- 
inally played  by  Mrs.  Fiske.  Supporting  Miss 
George  were  Mary  Nash.  Lumsden  Hare,  Conway 
Tearle  and  Ernest  Lawford. 

"The  Chief"  was  the  title  of  Mr.  John  Drew's 
new  play,  in  which  he  came  to  the  Empire.  No- 
vember 26.  It  was  written  by  Horace  Annesley 
A'acheO.  and  is  a  light  comedy  of  modem  manneo-s 
in  which  the  comedian  has  the  role  of  the  Earl  of 
Yester.  The  action  of  the  play  takes  place  in 
(England  in  Summer.  Ten  years  previous  to  the 
time  the  play  opens  Yester  had  fallen  in  love  with 
Cyntliia  Vansittart.  but  through  the  deception  of 
a  Mrs.  Bargus  he  is  convinced  that  she  loves  an- 
other, and  so  he  marries  her  daughter.  Alicia. 
When  she  dies  Mrs.  Bargus  is  confident  that  she 
will  secure  Yester  for  her  second  daughter.  But 
the  Earl's  ward,  fresh  from  a  school  in  France, 
arrives  on  the  scene  and  the  plan  is  spoiled.    Con- 


suelo  Bailey  played  the  ward,  and  Laura  Hoi^e 
Crews  _  was  seen  as  Cynthia.  The  same  author's 
play,  '"Quinney's."  a  oomedv  in  four  acts,  from 
the  Hajmarket  Theatre.  London,  was  givep  Octo- 
ber IS.  at  Maxine  Elliott's  Theatre.  It  had  been 
running  for  thirty  weeks  with  muoh  success  in 
London. 

"The  Cinderella  Man."  a  new  play  by  Edward 
Childs  Carpente.r.  was  announced  for  presentation 
about  Jan4iai7  1  by  Oliver  Morosco.  It  is  a  com- 
edy-dirama  of  the  "Peg  o'  My  Heart"  sort. 

MUSICAL    PIECES. 

Following  the  annual  Summer  revue,  the  Winter 
<jarden  produced.  October  9.  "A  World  of  Pleas- 
ure." a  musical  show,  book  and  lyrics  by  Harold 
Atteridge.  music  by  Sigmund  Romberg  Among 
those  in  the  cast  are  Clifton  Crawford  Jack  Wil- 
son, Stella  .Mayhew.  Kitty  Gordon.  Frances  Pritcb- 
ard.  WilUam  Banfield  Taylor  and  Ada  Meade. 
The  latter  sings  "The  Melting  Pot."  a  patriotic 
song,   which  closes  the  first  act.      iShubert.*) 

The  Messi's.  Shuliert  also  brought  out.  October 
11.  at  the  Sliubert  Theatre,  a  nevv  Viennese  oper- 
etta, one  of  the  latest  from  the  pen  of  Franz 
Lehar.  entitled  "Alone  at  Last."  "This  piece  had 
met  with  success  in  Vienna.  Berlin  and  Buda- 
pest The  English  version  of  the  book  of  A.  M. 
VVillner  and  itobert  Bodanzky  was  made  by  Edgar 
Smith  and  Joseph  Herbert  and  the  lyrics  were 
iuinished  by  .Matthew  Woodward.  The  operetU 
IS  in  three  acts,  the  scenes  being  laid  at  Inter- 
taken,  Switzerland.  The  second  act  is  divided 
into  three  scenes,  shoiving  the  base,  the  slopes 
and  the  summit  of  the  Jungfrau.  The  stury  of  the 
piece  is  concerned  with  a  romantic  episode  in  the 
life  of  a  young  Bavarian  baron,  who  is  an  en- 
thusiastic  mountain  climber  and.  as  such  dis- 
guises himself  as  a  guide,  laying  aside  his'  title 
and  assuming  another  name,  .\niong  a  large  cast 
of  principals  are  the  names  of  Marguerite  Namara 
formerly  of  the  Boston  Opera  Company,  who  mad© 
her  first  appearance  in  light  opera;  Jose  CoUins 
John  Charles  Thomas.  Barbara  Schaefer.  Roy  At- 
well  and  Harry  Conor* 

Klaiv  &  Eilanger  brought  out  another  C.  M  S 
McLellan  product.  "Around  the  -Map,"  on  Sepl 
tember  1.  at  the  New  Amsterdam  It  was  a  mu- 
.sical  play  in  three  acts,  with  a  score  by  Herman 
l<mckj  Else  Alder,  from  the  Johanii  Strauss  Thea- 
tre Vienna,  made  her  first  New  York  appearance 
in  the  principal  part.  The  title  suggests  the  plot, 
ihe  charactei-s  spin  around  the  map^  and  Berlin 
i-ort  Arthur.  San  Francisco  and  New  York  are 
among  the  widely  separated  cities  visited  The 
party  embark  on  their  journey  as  the  result  of  a 
ivager  of  a  half  milUon  francs  * 

"Princess  Pat."  a  dainty  and  refreshing  musical 

comedy  with  a  melodious  score,   was  introduced  at 

the  Cort.  September  29.    It  was  the  work  of  Victor 

Herbert,     book     and     lyrics     by     Henry     Blossom. 

tleanor    Painter,    remembered   from   ''The    Purple 

Oommo,      in   the  prima  donna  role,   sang  delight- 

Inlly        Especially    attractive    was    the    duet     "All 

(t""!.^ *^^    }^L  *^^i^*  Painter  and  Joseph  R.  Letara 
(John   Cort.*) 

The  plays  that  were  mentioned  in  the  1915 
Almanac,  and  that  were  still  running  when  the 
book  went  to  press,  with  the  number  of  their 
performaiwes.  are  as  follows: 

"Mary    Goes    First,"    33;    "At   the   Bara  "    16' 

'Marriage   of   Kitty."    16;    "The   Dumb    aid    the 

Blmd."  16;   "The  Hawk."  149;   "The  Law  of  the 

Land."  220;   "Life."  164;   "Kick  In,"   214-    "So 

Muoh    for   So    Much,"    28;    "Daddy    Lone-^Lees  " 


Ajuiuci,  -»a;  i  uijBfciiii.^ ,  luo;  ""Driven,"  iio: 
"Lady  Luxury,"  16;  "The  Girl  From  Utah,"  124- 
"The  Only  Girl."  266;  "Watch  Your  Step,"  171- 
"The  Debutante,"  50;  "Suzi,"  56;  i'The  Lie'' 
176;  "The  Silent  Voice."  67;  "Wars  of  tfie 
World,"  201;  ''Song  of  Songs,"  18«;  "To-iNight's 
the  Night."  112;  "Hello.  Broadway,"  126;  "A 
-Mix-up."  92;  "Secret  Strings,"  a7;  "The  Siow 
Shop."   160:   "The  Lilac  Domino."  113. 
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Dec.  31 — Hudson:  "Tbe  E.how  Shop,"  a  coiiedv  In 
four  acts  bj  James  Forbes,  with  Douglas  Fair- 
banks, 303  times. 

Jan.  6 — Princess:  Richard  Bennett  In  "Maternity," 
in  three  acts,  by  Brieux.  30  times. 

Jan.  12 — Empire:  "Rosemary,"  a  comedy  in  four 
acts  by  Louis  N.  Parker  and  Murray  Carson, 
with  John  Drew,  15  times. 

Jan.  23 — Comedy:  "The  Fallen  Idol,"  a  comedy  by 
Guy  Bolton,  9  times. 

Jan.  25 — -Knlckprbocker:  Marie  Cahill  and  Richard 
Carle  in  "90  in  the  Shade  "  a  musical  comedy, 
book  by  Guy  Bolton,  music  by  Jerome  Kern,  40 
times. 

Jan.  25 — Princess:  "The  Critic:  or  a  Tragedy  Re- 
hearsed," a  comedy  In  three  acts  by  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  16  times. 

Jan.  25 — Empire:  Ethel  Barrymore  in  "The 
Shadow,"  in  three  acts,  by  Darlo  Nlccodeml  and 
Michael  Morton,  75  tiroes. 

Feb.  4 — Comedy:  "The  White  Feather,"  an  English 
war  play  by  Lechmere  Worrall  and  J.  E.  Harold 
Terry  (W.  A.  Brady),  131  times. 

Feb.  12 — Longacre:  "Inside  the  Lines,"  a  melo- 
drama by  Earl  Derr  Biggers,  100  times. 

Feb.  15 — Theatre  Francais:  "Les  Eclalreuses,"  by 
Maures  Donnay. 

Feb.  16 — Wallack's:  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  by  Shakespeare  (Granville  Barker),  17 
tiroes. 

Feb.  18 — Winter  Garden-  "Maid  in  America,"  a 
musical  production  In  two  acts  and  eleven  scenes. 
Songs  and  lyrics  by  Harold  Atterldge,  123  tlme.^. 

Feb.  19 — Booth:  "The  Trap,"  a  melodrama  by 
Richard  Hording  Davis  and  Jules  Eckert  Good- 
man (Arthur  Hammerstein),  28  times. 

Feb.  22 — Grand  Opera  House:  Flske  O'Hara,  Irish 
singer  and  actor,  in  '  Jack's  Romance,"  a 
comedy,  33  times. 

Mar.  1 — Maxine  Elliott's:  Miss  Phyllis  Nellson- 
Terry  In  a  revival  ol  "The  Adventure  of  Lady 
Ursula,"  by  Anthony  Hope,  33  times. 

Mar.  2 — 44th  Street:  "The  Peasant  Girl  "  a 
Viennese  operetta  adapted  by  Edsar  Smith  from 
the  German  of  Leo  Stein,  lyrics  by  Harold 
Atterldge  and  Herbert  Reynolds,  music  by 
Oskar  Nedball  (Shuberts  and  Comstock  & 
Gest),  103  times. 

Mar.  8 — Knickerbocker:  "Fads  and  Fancies,"  a 
musical  comedy,  book  and  lyrics  by  Glen 
MacDonough  and  music  by  Raymond  Huboell 
(IClaw  &  Lrlanger),  48  times. 

Mar.  8 — Theatre  Francais:  "Le  MonJe  Ou  I'On 
S'Ennule,"  by  E.  Pallleron.  Mar.  12 — "Les 
Vlvacltes  du  Capltaln  Tic,"  by  Lablche. 

Mar.  16 — Manhattan  Opera  House:  A  revival  of 
"The  Blue  Bird  "  by  Maeterlinck,  26  times. 

Mar.  15 — Theatre  Francais:  "L'Engrenase,"  a 
drama  by  Eugene  Brieux  In  French  (French 
Drama  Society). 

Mar.  17 — 39th  Street:  "Taking  Chances,"  a 
comedy  adapted  by  Benrimo  and  RJorgan  from 
the  original  German  of  Paul  Fran.;  and  Siegfried 
Geyer,  with  Lou-Tellegen  as  the  star  (Shu- 
berts), 96  times. 

Mar.  22 — Wallack's:  "The  Doctor's  Dilemma,"  a 
comedy  by  George  Bernard  Shav/,  15  times 

Mar.  23 — Booth:  "Alice  In  Wonderland,"  drama- 
tized by  Alice  Gerstenberg  from  Lewis  Carroll's 
"Alice  in  Wonderland"  and  "Through  the  Loo:.- 
ing  Glass,"  with  music  by  Eric  Delamater,  32 
tiroes. 

April  2 — Bramhall  Playhouse:  "The  Importance  of 
Coming  and  Coin?,"  by  the  Bramhall  Players. 

April  3 — Maxine  Elliott's:  "The  Revolt,"  a  melo- 
drama by  Edward  Locke,  with  Vincent  Serrano 
as  the  philandering  husband  and  Alma  Belwin 
as  his  wife  and  Edwin  Mordaunt  as  the  phy- 
sician, 64  times. 

April  3 — Republic:  "The  Natural  Law,  '  a  drama  oy 
Charles  Sumner  (John  Cort),  79  tinges. 

April  5 — Booth:  "The  Bubble,"  a  three-act  comedy 
by  Edward  Locke,  with  Louis  Mann.  Others  in 
the  cast  were  Mathilde  Cottrelly,  Laura  Walker, 
Harrison  Form,  and  Henrv  Mortimer,  81  times. 

April  7 — Bandbox:  Washington  Square  Players  in 
"A  Miracle  of  Saint  Antony,"  by  Maurice  Mae- 
terlinck, translated  by  Ralph  Roeder;  "For- 
bidden Fruit,"  by  Octave  Feulllet,  adapted  by 
George  J.  Smith;  "In  April  "  by  Rose  Past?r 
Stokes,  and  "Saviors,"  by  Edward  Goodman. 


April  12 — Lyceum:  "Beverly's  alance,"  a  modem 
comedy  In  three  acts  by  .'aul  Kester,  with 
Margaret  Anglln,  40  times. 

April  12 — Century  Lyceum:     "Le  Ruisseau." 

April  13 — Longacre:    Ibsen's  "Ghosts." 

April  19 — Manhattan  Opera  House:  A  revival  of 
"The  Auctioneer,"  with  David  Warfleld,  16 
times. 

April  19 — 18th  Street:  A  revival  of  Gilbert  anfl 
Sullivan's  operetta,  "The  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard." 

April  19— Knickerbocker:  "The  Hyphen,"  a  melo- 
drama In  three  acts  by  Justus  Miles  Forman,  16 
times. 

May  2 — Irving  Place:  "Blood  Is  Thicker  Than 
Water,"  by  W.  Warm. 

May  3 — Casino:  "A  Modem  Eve,"  music  by  Jean 
Gilbert  and  Victor  Hollender. 

May  17 — Gaiety:  "She's  In  Again,"  a  three-act 
farcical  comedy  taken  from  the  French  and 
adapted  by  Sidney  Blow  and  Douglass  Hoare 
and  Americanized  by  Thomas  J.  Gray  (Ned 
Wayburn). 

May  24 — Bandbox:  "A  Bear,"  a  playlet  by  Anton 
Tchekhov  (Washington  Sq.  Players),  4  times. 

May  29 — Winter  Garden:  "The  Passing  Show  of 
1915,"  lyrics  by  Harold  Atteridje. 

May  29 — Municipal  Stadium,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York:  "The  Trolan  Women  cf  Euripides," 
English  version  by  Professor  Gilbert  Murray 
(Granville  Barker),  2  times. 

June  3 — 3Sth  Street:  "Three  of  Hearts  "  by  Martha 
Morton. 

June  21 — "Zlegfeld  Follies,"  staged  by  Julian 
Mitchell  and  Leon  Errol.     Lines  and  lyrics  by 

/        Channing   Pollock,    Rennold    Wolf,    and    Gene 

'^  Buck,  music  by  Louis  Hlrsch  and  David 
Stamper. 

July  22 — Forty-fourth  Street:  "Hands  Up,"  a  re- 
view (Shuberts)*,  52  times. 

Aug.  6 — Casino:  "The  Blue  Paradise,"  a  Viennese 
operetta,  score  by  Edmund  Eysler,  story  by  Lee 
Stein  and  Bela  Zensbasch  (Shuberts). 

Aug.  9 — Lyric:  "The  Girl  Who  Smiles,"  alight  opera 
by  Paul  Herve  and  Jean  Briquet,  English  ver- 
sion by  Adolf  Phlllpp  and  Edward  A.  Paulton, 
24  times;  moved  to  Longacre. 

Aug.  11 — Gaiety:  "Search  Me,"  by  Augustin  Mac- 
Hugh  (Moffat  &  Peunaln,  13  times. 

Aug.  16— -Fulton:  "Some  Baby,"  a  farce  in  three 
acts  by  Zellah  Covington  and  Jules  Simonson, 
revised  by  Percival  Knight  (H.  B.  Harris). 

Aug.  16 — Comedy:  "Mr.  Myd's  Mystery,"  by  Mrs. 
Lillian  Trimble  Bradley  (Joseph  Brookes). 

Aug.  23 — Park:  May  Irwin  in  "No.  13  Washington 
Square  (Kurt  Elsfeldt),  48  times. 

Aug.  27 — Cohan:  Julian  Eltlnge  in  "Cousin  I,ucy," 
a  comedy  with  music  in  three  acts  by  Cliarles 
Klein,  music  by  Jerome  Kern  (A.  H.  Woods). 

Aug.  30— -Shubert:  "The  Road  to  Happiness,"  a 
comedy  of  optimism  by  Laurence  Whitman, 
with  William  Hodge  (Shuberts). 

Aug.  31 — Gaiety:  "lust  Outside  the  Door,"  a  drama 
in  three  acts  by  Jules  Eckert  Goodman  (Henry 
Miller),  8  times. 

Sept.  2 — Eltinge:  "See  My  Lawyer,"  a  farce  in  three 
acts  by  Max  Marcln,  13  times. 

Sept.  6 — Lyceum:  Marie  Tempest  in  a  revival  of 
"The  Duke  of  Klllicrankle,"  by  Robert  Mar- 
sh.ill,  and  a  playlet,  "Rosalind,"  by  James  M. 

Sept.  10 — Maxine  Elliott's:  "Our  Children,"  by 
Louis  K.  Anspacher,  with  Emmett  (jorrigan,  18 
times. 

Sept.  14 — Comedy:  "Just  Boys"  (William  Elliott). 

Sept.  21 — Forty-eighth  Street:  Husband  and  Wife," 
an  American  play  by  Charles  Kenyon  (W.  A. 
Brady),  16  times. 

Sept.  21 — New  Amsterdam:  "Moloch,"  a  war  drama 
by  Beulah  M.  Dix,  with  Holbrook  Bllnn,  24 
times. 

Sept.  22 — Lyric:  'Two  Is  Company,"  a  musical 
comedy  in  three  acts  from  the  French  of  Paul 
Herve;  music  by  Jean  Briquet,  adapted  by  Ed- 
ward A.  Paulton  and  Adolf  Phlllpp,  30  times. 

Sept.  23 — Century:  Ned  Wayburn's  -Town  Topics," 
music  by  Harold  Orlob,  words  by  Harry  B. 
Smith,  Thomas  J.  Gray  and  Robert  B.  Smith, 
56  times. 
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Sept.  24 — Manhattan  Opera  House:  "Stole.i  Orders," 
a  drama  with  50  speaking  parts,  by  Cecil  Raleigh 
and  Henry  Hamilton. 

Oct.  2 — Bandbox:  The  Washington  Square  Players 
In  four  one-act  plays — •'Fire  and  Water,"  a 
comedy  of  war  by  Henry  White;  "Night  of 
Snow,"  by  Robert  Bracco,  tran.slated  from  the 
Italian  by  Ralph  Roeder;  "Helena's  Husband," 
a  comedy  by  Philip  Moeller,  and  "The  Antlck," 
a  Yankee  fantasy  by  Percy  Mackaye,  with  Lydla 
Lopokova  in  the  leading  part,  42  times. 

Oct  5 — Cohan:  Elsie  Janis  in  "Miss  Information." 
a  comedy  in  three  acts  ty  Paul  Dickey  and 
Charles  W.  Goddard  (Charles  Dillingham). 

Oct  fr^Comedy:  "The  Bargain,"  a  drama  by  Her- 
man Scheffauer  (Shuberts). 

Oct  10 — Thirty-ninth  Street:  "The  Unchastened 
Woman,"  in  4  acts,  by    Louis   K.  .^nspacher.* 

Oct    20 — Princess:    'The  Mark   of  the  Betist,"   by 


Georgia  Earle  and  Fanny  Cannon,  with  George 
Nash   (Shuberts). 

Oct.  23 — Comedy:  "Mrs.  Boltay's  Daughters,"  a 
Himgarian  play  by  Eugen  Heltal,  English 
adaptation  by  Marion  Fairfax,  with  Rita  Joli- 
vet  (Harrison  Grey  Fiske  and  George  Mooser). 

Oct.  26 — Fulton:  "Sherman  Was  Right,"  a  farce  by 
Frank  Mandel.  In  the  cast  were  Dorothy  Dorr, 
Hale  Hamilton,  Dodson  Mitchell,  Jean  Shelby 
(H.  H.  FrazeeV 

Nov.  I — New  Amsterdam:  "Around  the  Map,"  a 
musical  play  in  three  acts  by  C.  M.  S.  Mc- 
Lqllan,  with  score  by  Herman  Flnck. 

Nov.  8 — Fulton:  Arnold  Daly  in  "The  Angel  In  the 
HoiLse."  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Eden  Phill- 
potts  and  Basil  Macdonald  Hastings. 

Nov.  1& — -Cohan:  "Back  Ho.ne,"  a  comedy  by  Bay- 
ard  Veiller,   written   from   the   "Judge   Priest" 


stories  of  Irvin  Cobb  (Selwyn  &  Co.),  8  timea. 
In  the  following  summary  the  season  Is  reckoned  from  the  opening  of  the  theatres  In  the  Autumn 
of  1914  to   their  closing  in  the  Spring  of  1915.     It  does  not  Include  performances  at  the  Irving  Place 
Theatre  and  stock  company  houses. 


Summary   of   Events   in   Pro- 
ducing Theatres. 

Number  of  New  Plays 113 

Number     of     New     Musical 

Comedies 22 

Number  of  Revived  Plays..    22 
Number  of  Revived  Musical 

Comedies 6 

Shakespearian  Revivals 11 

Classification  of  New  Plays. 

Serious,  Sentimental  or  Prob- 
lem      23 

Melodramas 28 


Romantic  Comedies 28 

Light  Comedies 7 

Farces 32 

One-act 23 

Sources   of    New    Plays. 

Original  Plays 94 

Adapted  from  Foreign  Plays  9 
Dramatized  from  Novels  or 

Stories 10 

Nationality  of  Authors. 

By  Native  Authors 72 

By  Foreign  Authors 41 


Nationality    of    Musical 
Comedy  Composers. 

By  Native  Composers.  .  .  .  1.5 
By  Foreign  Composers    ....      7 

General     Summary     of     the 
Season. 

Total  weeks  of  New  Plays.  .841 
Total  weeks  of  New  Musical 

Comedies 260H 

Total      weeks     of      Revived 

Plays 91 

Total     weeks     of     Revived 

Musical  Comedies.    .  .  21 


MOVING    PICT 

Motion  pictures  during  the  i^ast  year  made 
Immense  progress  botlh  as  a  means  of  entertadn- 
naent  and  instruction.  It  is  pi~obable  that  tihe 
indusitjy  has  made  greater  strides  during  1915 
Dhau  in  any  two  years  previous. 

Tliey  are  being  giradiuOy  introduced  in  srthooilfl 
and  in  November  Dr.  Jose  M.  de  Lasairte,  a 
professor  in  the  Sohool  of  Industrial  Engineering 
in  Barcelona,  Spain,  came  to  New  York  to  ar- 
range witih  American  film  manufacturers  for  tiie 
iJitroduction  of  films  in  the  schools  of  Ba,rcelona. 

Tliera  were  great  increases  in  tlie  number  of 
prominent  act'ors  and  actresses  from  the  legiti- 
mate stage  who  have  "been  engaged  to  act  ll>efpre 
the  namera,  notable  accessions  of  the  year  bedng 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Drew,  Dustin  FaPKum, 
Raymond  Hitchcock  Geraldine  Farrar,  Theda 
Bara,  BilUe  Bmrke.  Robert  Bdeson  and  scores  of 
ofihers.  Among  the  elaborate  productionis  of  the 
year  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  and  "The  Battle 
Cry  of  Peace"  vied  for  the  premierslhip,  but  *he 
greatest  advance  was  made  in  tlie  produotion  of 
plays  which  had  already  succeeded  on  the  legiti- 
anate  stage  and  in  the  production  of  new  plays  of 
from  tliree  to  six  reels.  Mauy  of  these  produc- 
tions were  of  rare  beauty  and  attained  immense 
papiUarity  Witli  the  improvement  in  the  class 
of  actoiB  appeariig  in  "bhe  film  prohuct.ions  and 
the  greatly  Increased  expense  attaching  to  tho 
prodiKtions,  tJie  admission  prices  have  generally 
advanced,  and  t.he  $2  picture  show  has  not  only 
aJTived  but   seems   to  havp  come   to  stay. 

The  motion  picttu:e  business  this  past  year  has 
(been  divided  into  two  camps.  In  ona  camp  v\e 
find  the  long  pictures,  consisting  of  from  five  to 
ten  reels,  and  in  tJhe  other  camp  uictuires  of 
fi'om  one  tJiousand  to  three  thousand  feet  io 
length   we.-e   used. 

For  long  films  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
motion  picture  aotors  and  actresses  have  been  em- 
ployed, and  a  small  fortune  hfls  been  expended 
in  eacji  jjroduotion — notably  Geraldine  Farrar  in 
"Carmen."  Miss  Farrar  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived $35,000  for  her  work  in  this  single  picture. 

The  short  or  thousand-foot  reel  made  the  mo- 
tion picture  business.  .Many  people  patronized 
the  small  picture  show  originally  because  bhev 
could  diTop  in  for  fifteen  or   twenty  minutes  and 
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see  a  complete  show,  as  a  thousand-foot  story  is 
run  in  alxxut   fifteen  minutes. 

Th*  year  1915  iias  seen  the  produotion  at 
many  films  depicting  scientific  subjects,  such  as 
the  action  of  oheimicals.  the  story  of  floweis  a.d 
birds,  and  intimate  rfews  of  niJd  animals,  made 
botii   in   Soitth    America   and   .Africa. 

Kalem  Company  lias  made  a  special  feature  of 
the  production  of  railroad  stories.  This  line  of 
work  entails  heavy  exipense  and  a  great  amount 
of   ingenuity. 

The  sceuartos  were  prepared  (by  a  train  de- 
siiJatcher  emisJoyed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
at  Pittsburgh,  and  in  t.ha  making  of  the  pictures 
the  entire  'branch  of  a  laafje  Western  railroad  was 
rented  in  its  entirety  for  eaoh  production.  In 
renting  the  railmad.  its  stations,  freight  and 
passenger  crews  and  all  equipment  were  used.  Re- 
markable scenes  were  made  utilizing  an  immense 
oantUever   bridge. 

The  heroine  of  all  these  stories  was  a  girl 
about  twenty  years  of  age.  and  in  order  to  fit 
herself  for  the  work  she  had  to  become,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  practicsil  engineer  and  a 
skilled  telegrapher.  Kalem  has  also  deveiloped  a 
special  field  in  Live  piodnation  of  a  series  of 
stories  by  prominent  authora  featuring  one  cen- 
tral character,  t)ut  making  eacih  story  compleite 
in  itself — notably  E.  W.  Homung  s  .\uistralian 
stories  of  "St.inisaree."'  Hornung  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  author  of  "iRaffles." 

The  c/iropany  now  ibas  in  praixiratior.  a  series 
that  will  run  into  about  tweaity  episodes,  being 
written  by  George  Bronson-Howard.  a  very  suc- 
cessful i>la.\-wright,  who  is  A\ell  known  through 
popular   Broadway  successes  WTitteu  by   him. 

The  European  war  was,  directly  or  indirectly, 
tiha  inspiration  of  the  two  greatest  scenic  pic- 
tures of  the  year.  "The  Biitt  of  a  Nation"  and 
"Tlie    Battle    Ci-y   of    Peace." 

"The  Biirbh  of  a  Nation.''  produced  by  David 
W.  Griffith,  covcjs  that  epoch  in  American  his- 
tory between  1S60  and  1872,  and  18,000  men 
were  emiployed  in  a  march  of  over  fifty  miles  of 
rough  country,  rei^resenting  the  Battle  of  Peters- 
burg, and  in  tha  raid  of  the  Kh-K1ux  CJansmen. 
In  the  battie  scene  actual  srhells  costing  $80 
eaoli     were     fired    from    real     cannon    and     3.0()0 
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(horses  were  utilized  in  makiag  up  the  gigantic 
produotion.  It.  +of>k  eight,  montihs  to  complete 
the  preparation  of  the  12,000  feet  of  film  on 
wliifh  the  5.000  scencE  were  pictured,  at  a  cost 
of  a  half  mdUion  dollars  The  first  part  of  the 
stOTv  had  to  do  with  the  Civil  War  and  the  la£t 
half  is  ft  uicturization  of  Tihomas  Dixon's  ncrvel. 
''Tii«  ■Clansman,"  and  covers  the  oiparations  of 
the  Ku-Klux  Clan,  -which  finally  put  an  end  \o 
negro  dominataon  and  ca  r[jet,-(bag  rule  in  the 
Soaith.  Striking  features  of  the  p|roduction  show 
the  assassination  of  President  lancoln  wyie  a 
performance  of  "Our  American  Cousin"  is  going 
on  on  tihe  stage  of  the  pictured  theatre,  tihe  burn- 
ing of  Atlanta  during  Sherman's  march  to  the 
sea,  and  Lee's  svurender  at  Apixtmattox. 

The  Battle  Cry  of  Peace'  is  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  European  war  and  is  based  on 
Hudson  Maxim 'a  book,  "Defenceless  America." 
It  is  designed  to  .shoiw  ■'how  easy  it  would  be  for 
an  alien  enemy  to  conquer  New  York  and  to 
deiJict  file  horrors  tihat  would  follow  the  cap- 
ture of  *!ie  city.  It  was  produced  by  the  Vita- 
gra,ph  Company  from  a  scenario  written  by  J. 
Stuart  Blacfcton,  w'ho  saroervised  its  creation.  In 
the  maJdng  of  the  picture  16,000  National 
Guardsmen,  SOO  G.  A.  R.  veterans.  5,000  horses, 
17  aeroplanes,  seaJplanes  and  dirigible  ballooiis, 
togeibher  with  submajrines,  dreadnoug'ht^,  torpedo 
boats  and  armored  motor  cars,  were  iised  to  make 
the  picture  as  true  a  reprodwotion  of  the  manner 
in  wTiic.h  modem  war  is  "waged  as  was  possible. 
Spectacular  features  ara  the  shooting  of  hej  two 
daughters  by  a  mother  to  prevent  their  falling 
iu'to  U»e  hands  of  the  invading  soldiers,  the  kill- 
ing of  a  lotKg  line  of  dtdzens  who  had  defended 
their  homes,  inoluing  the  hero,  by  machine  gun 
fire  and  the  sinking  of  two  battleships.  The  mOiSt 
thrilling  incident,  howeiier,  is  tha  bombardment 
of  New  Yodk,  in  which  skyscrapers  are  shown 
shattered  by  shell  fire  and  tumbling  into  the 
streets,  wluch  arn  crowded  with  people  rusiBing 
aaound  in   wild   uanic. 

NEW  YORK   CITY. 

Paramount  .pdct.ures  are  tlie  feature  oif  the 
Sto^and  Theatre's  programme  eaah  week.  Lou- 
Teillegen,  former  lcadi:«  man  for  Sarah  Bern- 
baivlt,  made  his  pho'to-dramaitio  de;but  in  a  film 
veision  of  William  Somerset  Maugham's  book, 
'"Tlie  Kxiplorer, "  Seititember  17.  The  scenes  dn 
tills  oictme  carrj'  tha  audience  from  the  centre 
of  fashionable  London  to  the  heart  of  the  .■V.frican 
jungle  Marie  Doro  was  the  star  of  tihe  film 
shown  October  10,  entitled  "The  White  Pearl," 
by  Edith  Barnard  Dfilano.  "The  I*rinee  and 
the  Pauper,"  Mark  Twain's  stO(ry  of  the  kid- 
napped heir  to  the  British  throne,  wiho  was 
nearly  chea'ted  out  of  his  heritage,  was  shown  on 
Novemlber  28.  witJi  Marguerite  Clark  in  tbe  dual 
tStle  role. 

The  Knickerbocker  "Pheatre  wras  added  to 
Broadway's  list  of  motion  picture  houses  September 
23  witih  Uie  first  pubSac  showing  of  the  Triangle 
films.  Those  feature  photo-plays,  produced  un- 
der the  direction  of  Griffith,  Ince  and  Sen- 
nett,  started  with  Dustdn  Famum  in  "'The  Ivory 
Stain."  Douglas  Fairbanks  in  "The  Lamib"  and 
Raymond  Hitchcock  in  "My  Valet."  Helen  Ware, 
tlie  eanotdonal  actress,  made  her  deibut  as  a  Tri- 
angle Star  in  a  play  aaUed  "Cross  Currents" 
Novem/ber  26.  One  of  the  most  intercsiting  of 
the  pictures  was  unquestionably  the  "Martyrs 
of  tOie  Alamo,"  a  drama  of  the  days  when  Tp:xaB 
fought  for  freedom.  It  was  fhe  first  in  a  series 
of  educational  film  plays  tihat  Triangle  qjurposes 
to  show.  "Mnitrimony.''  for  wtrich  Julia  Dean 
posed,  was  seen  at  tliis  house  October  24,  Harold 
Hickman  was  tihe  neglectful  'husband  in  this  pic- 
ture. 

One  of  the  most  important  phot.o-dramatic  pro- 
ductions f'ver  presented  ait  the  Strand  Theatje 
was  "Carmen,"  on  Octobeff  29,  with  Geiraldine 
Farrar  in  the  title  role.  Tlie  bull  fight  scenes 
for  the  play  were  specially  staged  by  a  company 
of  toTeadors  brou^t  from  Spain  and  with  bulls 
brought  from  Mexico.  More  than  20.000  parsons 
took  iiart  in  the  soemes  of  tJie  arena.  Miss  Far- 
rar was  supported  By  Wallace   Reid,    Pedjw  de 


Cordoba,  Anita.  King  and  H.  B  Carpenter. 
During  tie  same  week  Theda  Baxa  of  tha  Pox 
Films  gave  her  impersonation  of  tihe  title  role  in 
a  su^llP^uoas  ''Carmen"  at  the  Academy  and  at 
the  Riverside  Theatre.  A  reprodoiced  biill  ring 
with  a  real  Spanish  bull  insida  were  some  of  the 
equipments. 

"The  Juggernaut,"  a  Mg  railroad  wreck  photo- 
play, at  the  Vitagraph  Theatre  May  7,  proved 
to  be  worth  all  the  $25,000  it  cost.  The  great 
scene  in  wlhiclh  a  speeding  express  crashes  down 
throug-h  a  weak  trestle,  engine  and  cars  diving 
headlong  into  the  water,  made  a  hair-raising  ef- 
fect on  the  sci-een.  Othar  pictures  at  this  house 
included:  "The  Turn  of  the  Road."  "HeigJits  of 
Hazard,"  "The  Cave  .Man,"  "A  Price  for 
Fdlly,''  "What  Happened  to  Father''  and  "The 
Lady  of  tjie  Lightliouse  "  The  latter  was  bv 
Mrs.  liewis  Woodruff. 

(See  following  page  for  French  wai  films  in  New 
York  Caty.) 

'MOTION   PICTURES   IN  OTHER  LANDS. 

The  success  and  steady  development  of  tha 
motion-pictui-e  theatre  in  Canada  have  been,  cotm- 
paratively  apeaking,  as  phenomenal  as  in  the 
United  States.  The  methods  of  the  business, 
both  in  the  operation  of  the  'houses  and  in  the 
(distribution  of  films,  liava  been  placed  on  a 
highly    efficient   basis. 

Generally  speaking,  the  picture  house  has  with- 
stood the  shock  of  war  much  better  than  the 
vaudeviUa  and  reigulair  playhouses.  In  many  of 
the  smaller  and  to  some  extent  in  tihe  larger 
cities  vauderiHe  ai  d  drama  (have  definitely  given 
way  to  motion  pictures. 

In  Middle  and  Western  Canada  particularly, 
the  great  distances  betwcien  important  cities  have 
always  constituted  a  serious  Obstacle  to  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  "legitimate"  and  vaude\ill« 
houses.  Principally  for  this  reason,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  picture  theatre's  appeal  to  the  i>er- 
son  of  small  mea  s,  the  einemafograpih  business 
in  We3t.ern  Canada  has  deveiloped  to  a  wonder- 
ful degree,  as  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
elaborate  houses  constructed  and  the  high  order  of 
films  sho^vn.  It  lias  been  estimate  that  duiT- 
inig  normal  times  there  were  anin-oximateJy  2,2C0 
Diotian.picture  theatres  in  actnve  operation  in 
Canada,  these  havmg  a  daily  attendance  of  about 
500,000    people. 

Theatres  are  open  in  the  lai-ge  cities  from  10 
A.  M.  to  11  P.  M..  the  shows  consisting  of  four 
reels  and  the  admission  being  10  esents.  In  the 
smaller  cities  the  hours  are  from  2  to  11  P.  M., 
four  to  six  reals  being  shown  for  10  cents.  Reels 
are  changed  daily,  on  alternate  days,  cor  semi- 
weekly,  a/^cnrding  to  tiie  location  and  ehanacter 
of  the  theatre.  Picture  houses  are  invariably 
dosed  on   Sundays. 

There  are  thrp.e  motion-pioture  shows  in  Bar- 
ranquilla,  Spain,  two  in  Santa  Marta,  two  in 
Cartagena  and  seveirail  in  Bogota  and  Medellia. 
Baearamanga,  Oali,  Manizalf«,  and  other  small 
centres  all  have  them.  One  mining  company  has 
put  in  "movies"  to  keep  its  employees  contented. 

The  motion-ipiotuTe  theatre  has  not  reached 
in  Lisbon  as  yet  the  ixupularity  that  it  enjoys  in 
most  large  cities  of  Euroi>e  a-^d  America.  This 
is  due  partly  to  the  high  admission  prices  made 
neccsi^ry  by  the  tuxes  Which  these  places  are 
compelled  to  pay. 

Tlie  price  of  admission  ranges  betweem  9  and  21 
cents.  On  working  days  there  are  three  sections 
lasting  about  an  hour  and  a  half  each,  and  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  iive.  Tha  theatres  are 
quite  small  as  compared  with  the  large  halls  in 
other  cities,   and  rents  are   exceedingly  high. 

The  number  of  motion-'piotura  theatres  and 
performances  in  the  Azores  is  extremnely  limited, 
but  this  in  a  measure  can  be  accounts!  for  by 
tha  high  price  of  admis.'jion.  The  earning  capacity 
of  the  peoii>le  is  low,  but  the  large  Portuguese- 
American  eJement  in  the  islands  adds  no  litUfc 
interest  to   the  possSrilities  of  the  market. 

Of  the  nire  islands  of  this  archipelago  tlhree 
have  motion-picture  theatres.  Ponta  Delgada,  tihe 
largest   oity  on   the   island   of   St.    Michaels,   has 
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three  theatres,  and  there  are  small  ones  in  foiir 
other  towns  of  this  island.  There  is  one  thaatre 
at  Angea  and  one  at  Hartar  Tlve  shows  iu  the 
Azores  are  much  longer  than  those  in  the  United 
States.  The  largfr  theatres  usually  present  three 
sessions  of  four  reels  each,  the  last  two  sessions 
being  made  up  of  series  films  and  the  first  of 
reviews,  comios,  fashions  and  the  like.  The  smaller 
theatres  present  six  to  eight  reels  at  a  perform- 
ance. Most  of  the  photo-plaj'S  shown  here  in  the 
last  year  were  heavy  dramatic  or  tragic  ones, 
though  an  attempt  was  made  at  each  performance 
to  present  one  or  two  comics  and  a  lighter  photo- 
play.   

The   officiiil   TVenrJi   war   films   were  placed   on 
exhibition  in   t!his  country   under  the  auspices  of 


Tha  World  at  the  Fulton  Theatre,  New  York 
City.  Tliey  were  guaranteed  by  the  Frerch  Gof- 
emment  ho  take  the  spectators  onto  the  battle 
fiedds.  not  as  tourista  will  go,  long  after  the 
struggl-e  ja  over,  but  at  the  actual  moment  nf 
battle,  and  makes  them  observ-ers  in  the  midst 
of  infantry  drives  and  artillery  actions.  They 
show  evpiry  given  aspect  of  the  great  struggle  on 
the    western    fighting   front. 

Every  phase  of  sakUer  life  is  ^own  in  t^hese 
pictures  ji^st  as  it  is  being  lived  tjy  the  man  in 
the  trenches.  Tlie  films  were  taken  by  order  of 
the  French  Gpmeral  Staff  and  are  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  National  Archives  of  France,  that 
future  generations  may  be  able  tx)  see  how 
Fremehmen    foifght    for   their   country. 


THE    initiative:  AND    REFERENDUM. 

The  Referendum  has  been  defined  as  "the  referring  of  legislation  to  the  people  for  final  rejection 
or  acceptance;"  the  Initiative  as  "the  giving  to  the  people  the  right  of  proposing  legislation  to  be 
acted  upon."  It  has  been  further  said  that  the  Referendum  as  It  Is  now  generally  advocated  requires 
that  no  law  save  a  strictly  defined  class  of  urgent  measures  for  the  public  peace,  health  and  safety, 
which  usually  must  have  a  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  majority  to  pass,  shall  go  Into  effect  without 
waiting  a  nxed  time,  say  ninety  days.  If,  during  this  time,  a  part  of  the  voters,  say  ten  per  cent., 
sign  a  petition  for  the  Referendum  on  that  law.  It  would  not  go  Into  effect  till  the  next  regular 
election,  when  the  people  would  vote  on  It,  and  If  a  majority  voted  "  no  "  It  would  not  be  a  law.  The 
Initiative  gives  the  people  the  power  to  originate  laws.  If  a  certain  percentage  of  the  voters,  say 
ten  per  cent.,  sign  a  petition  for  a  law  and  tile  It  with  the  proper  official  It  must  come  before  the 
Legislature  and  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  people.  Sometimes  the  law  requires  that  legislation  be 
referred  to  the  people,  whether  they  petition  It  or  not.  This  Is  called  the  "  Compulsory  Referendum." 
Where  the  Referendum  Is  taken  only  when  a  certain  number  petition  for  It,  It  Is  called  the  'Optional 
Referendum."  The  Referendum  and  the  Initiative  provide  for  direct  legislation,  that  Is,  legislation 
directly  by  the  people. 

For  adoption  by  States  from  1897  to  1908,  see  1913  Almanac:  from  1909  to  1913  Inclusive,  see 
1914   Almanac. 


1914— Arizona  gave  a  majority  for  a  State-wide 
Prohibition  law;  a  majority  in  favor  of  a  proposi- 
tion to  strike  out  of  the  Constitution  the  right 
and  power  of  the  Governor  or  Legislature  to  veto 
measures  that  have  received  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  electors;  a  majority  In  fa\or  of  a 
Penal  Code,  a  majority  fixing  a  maximum  passen- 
ger Intrastate  railroad  rate,  a  majority  prohibiting 
blacklisting,  a  majority  In  favor  of  old  age  and 
mothers'  pensions;  a  majority  requiring  that  80 
per  cent,  of  employes  must  be  American  citizens; 
a  majority  in  favor  of  the  regulation  of  the  erection 
of  electric  poles,  wires,  etc.;  a  majority  establishing 
a  contract  systcin,  a  State  banking  system,  and  a 
printing  plant. 

Arkansas^A  majority  in  favor  of  a  Child  Labor 
law;  a  majority  in  favor  of  using  newspaper  publicity 
for  public  measures  or  acts;  a  majority  authorizing 
municipal  bonds;  a  majority  providing  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Lieutenant-Governor 

California— A  majority  in  fa^or  of  an  "abatement 
of  nuisances;"  a  majority  for  the  Investment  Com- 
panies act;  a  majority  for  the  Water  Commission 
act;  a  majority  exempting  vessels  from  taxation:  a 
majority  abolishing  the  poll  tax;  a  majority  in  favor 
of  the  University  of  California  Building  Bond  act;  a 
majority  in  favor  of  an  exposition  contribution  by 
Alameda  County;  a  jnajority  in  regard  to  the  con- 
solidation of  cities  and  counties  and  limiting  the 
fnnexatlon  of  contiguous  territory;  a  maiority  pro- 
hibiting prize  tights;  a  majority  in  favor  of  a  Land 
Title  law;  a  majority  in  regard  to  the  adoption  and 
aroend-nent  of  municipal  charters;  a  majority  con- 
cerning legislative  control  of  irrigation,  reclamation, 
and  drainage  districts;  a  majority  concerning  county 
charters;  a  majority  regarding  the  regulation  of  pub- 
lic utilities;  a  majorltv  in  relation  to  the  incorporation 
of  municipalities;  a  majority  in  relation  to  Irrigation 
districts  contnlling  international  water  systems;  a 
majority  regarding  the  valuation  of  condemned 
public  utilities  by  railroad  commissions;  a  majority 
In  relation  to  the  election  of  United  States  Senators; 
a  majority  in  relation  to  the  taxation  of  public 
property;  a  majority  concerning  the  Sacramento 
State  building  bonds;  a  majority  for  the  San  Francisco 
State  Building  act;  a  majority  in  relation  to  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Prohibition  amendment;  a  majority 
in  regard  to  "a  miscarriage  of  justice;"  a  majority 
concerning  "the  payment  of  bonds  and  Interest: 
a  majority  exempting  educational  institutions  from 
taxation:  a  majority  in  relation  to  the  minimum  wage: 
a  maiority  for  the  San  Francisco  Improvement  act 

Colorado — A  majority  on  State-wide  Prohibition; 


a  majority  for  better  roads;  a  majority  "relieving 
workmen  of  industrial  risks;"  a  majority  creating 
boards  to  equalize  taxation. 

Kansas — Amendment  to  the  Coastitutlon  adopted, 
providing  for  the  recall  of  public  officers. 

Louisiana — An  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
adopted,  providing  for  the  recall  of  all  elective  Slate 
officers  except  Judges. 

Massachusetts — A  majority  In  favor  of  making 
Saturday  a  half-holiday  for  laborers  employed  by 
the  State;  a  majority  to  abolish  the  enrolment  of 
members  of  political  parties 

Minnesota — A  majority  in  favor  of  authorizing  the 
use  of  certain  State  lands  for  State  forests. 

Michigan — A  majority  relative  to  the  right  of 
students  and  others  away  from  home  to  vote. 

Mls.sourI — A  referendum  on  the  Full  Crew  law 
rejected  the  law  by  a  vote  of  159. S72  to  324,384 

Montana —  A  majority  to  loan  State  funds  on 
farm  land  security;  a  majority  in  favor  of  woman 
suffrage 

Nebraska — A  majority  in  regard  to  employers' 
liability;  a  majority  eliminatinp  tie  rule  of  untforn'ity 
in  taxiition:  a  majority  regarding  "jury  \erdicts;"  a 
majority  regarding  salaries  of  State  officials. 

Nevada —  A  woman  suffrage  amendment  adopted. 

Oregon — A  majf-rlty  requiring  voters  to  be  citizens; 
a  majority  in  reparc?  to  the  merger  of  cities;  a  r^aicrity 
In  regard  to  State-wide  Piohlbition;  a  majority  abol- 
ishing the  dtath  penalty 

South  Dakota — A  majority  "relating  to  the  sale 
of  school  lands  " 

Washingtort — A  majority  for  Stat«-wide  Pro- 
hibition; a  majority  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of 
employment  agencies  ' 

Wyoming — A  majority  for  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation act 

1915 — California — This  State,  for  several  years,  has 
had  non-partisan  election  laws  In  1911  and  lfil3an 
extension  of  the  laws  was  made,  leaving  excluded 
nine  State  officers.  The  Legislature  cf  1015  passed 
laws  including  these  State  olflcers  wltlin  their  scope. 
The  voters  of  California  at  the  Fall  election  this 
"ear,  1P15.  rejected  this  proposal  Candidates  for 
the  judiciary,  however,  in  California  cannot  now  be 
placed  under  party  designations 

Massachusetts — Woman  suffrage  was  defeated. 

New  York— A  referendum  on  a  short  ballot  Con- 
stitution was  defeated,  as  was  also  a  referendum  on 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  granting 
woman  suffrage. 

Ohio — State-wide  Prohibition  was  defeated. 

Pennsylvania — Woman  suffrage  was  defeated. 
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YEAK8  OF 


STAGE. 

LIVING   OIIAMATIC   AND    MUSICAL   PEOPLE. 


Name. 


Abnrbaiiell,  Lena. 

Abott,  Bessie 

Ailams,  Muude.... 

Aile,  George 

Aibnnl,Emina 

Alda,  Frances 

Aldrich,  Marisk-i 

Alexander,  George 

Allen,  Viola 

AUen,  Bella 

Anderson,  Mary  .....•..•,. 

Anglin,  MniRnret 

ArbucUe,  Maclyn , 

Aiden, Edwin -   ...... 

Arliss,  George 

Aithnr,  Julia . 

Ashley,  Minnie 

Ash  well,  Lena • 

Baird,  Dorothea 

Bancroft,  Sir  Squire  B 

Banci  oft.  Lady 

Bangs,  Fi  auk  C 

Banis,  John  Kendrick  

Bardsley,  Jolin 

Barnabee, Henry  Clay 

Harrle,  Sir  Jan.esM 

Dairyniore,  Ethel , 

B;itetnan,  Is:il)el , 

Bateinaii,  K.ite 

Bates,  Blanche    

B:i\  agnoli,  Gactano 

Beban,  George 

Beeie,  Mrs.  Bernard 

Belasco,  Pavid 

B.'ll,Di-hy 

BeiinLli,  Ki<  haid 

Bergman,  Gustav 

Bel nai d,  Sam ............. 

Beinhault,  Sarah 

]$ingham,  Amelia. 

Bispham,  David 

Blass,  Robeit 

Blinn,  Holbrook 

Bodanzky,  Ai  thur 

Bonci,  Ales^andro.  ■ 

Bonrchier,  Arthur 

Brady,  William  A 

Breese,  Edmund 

Brian,  Donald 

Buchanan,  Viiginia 

Burke,  Billie 

Bnrronglis,  Marie 

Byron,  Oliver  Duud , 

Caiue,  Hall ..• 

Calve,  Emma 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Patrick 

Caraaa,  Federico 

Caiew,  James 

Caile,  Richaid   

Carr,  Alexander 

Carter,  Mr'i.  Leslie 

Cams,  Emma 

Caruso,  Enrico 

Cavalleri,  Jyina 

Cawthorn,  Joseph  

Chalmers,  Thomas 

Chase,  Pauline... 

Cheriy,  Charlts..'. ,. 

Clarke,  Marguerite 

Claxlon,  Kate 

Coghlan,  Gertrude  Evelyn.. 

Coglilan,Hose 

Cohan,  Geoi  ge  M 

Collier,  Constance 

Collier,  V^'illiam 

Compton,  Edward 

Conqiir'St,  Id;i 

Courtenay,  Wm.  Leonard.. 

Conrtleign,  William 

Coyne,  Joseph  , 

Ciabtiee,  Lotta 

Crane,  William  H 

Crosman,  Henrietta 

Daly,  Arnold     

Damrosch,  Waller  J 

Daniels,  Frank 

Davis,  Fay 

Davis,  lltchard  Harding  . 

Dawn,  Hazel  

Dazie,  Mile  . .   

Destinn,  Emmy 

D'Arville,  Camille 


Birthplace. 


Berlin 

Kiverclale,  N.  Y 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  . 

Kcntland,  Ind 

Chainbly,  Canada 

New  Zealand 

Boston,  Mass.... 

Reading,  England 

Alabama 

Cologne 

Sactameuto,  Cal 

Ottawa,  Canada 

Texas 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

London,  England 

Hamilton,  Out 

Fall  River,  Mass 

ll^ngland •••.. 

■'England 

Eii^'land 

England 

Alexandria,  Va 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

Manchester,  England. 

Poitsinoulh,  N.  H 

Kirriemnir,  Scotland. 

Phlladelpliia,  Pa 

Cincinnati,  O 

Baltimoie,  Md 

l*ortland,  Ol  e.. 

I'arrna,  Italy 

San  Francisco,  Cal..,. 

Xoifolk 

San  Francisco 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Cass  Co.,  Ind 

Stockholm,  Sweden... . 

Birmingham,  Eng 

Palis 

llickville,  O 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

New  York  City 

San  Francisco,  Cal...., 

Vienna,  Austria 

Cesena,  Italy , 

England , 

San  Francisco 

Brooklyn,  N.Y , 

St.  John's,  NewfoundPd 

Cincinnati,  O 

Washinglou 

San  Fi  ancisco.. 

Baltimoie,  Md 

Isle  of  Man 

Aveyron,  France 

London 

San  Sebastian,  Spain... 

Indiana 

Somer\ille,  Mass 

Russia 

Lexington,  Ky 

Beilin  

Naples,  Italy 

Rome,  Italy 

New  York 

New  York  City 

Wasliiiigton , 

Kent,  England 

Cincinnati 

New  Yoi  li  City 

Engl  and 

Peiersboro,  England   . . 

Providence,  R.  I 

Windsor,  England 

New  York  City 

l^ndoQ 

Boston 

Worcester,  Mass 

Guelph,  Ont 

New  York 

New  Yoik  City 

Leicester,   Mass 

WTieeling,  W.  Va 

New  York 

Breslan,  Prussia 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Philadelphia 

Ogilen,  Utah.... 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Prague , I  IHH 

Holland .; '  1S63 


Uorn 


I8S0 
1885 

isee 

1862 
1882 
ls81 
1858 
1869 
1881 
1859 
1876 
1867 
1864 
1868 
186? 
1816 
1872 
1876 
1841 
1839 
1836 
1862 
)8>>3 
IS33 
1860 
1880 
H54 
1843 
1873 
1881 
1873 
1856 
186'^ 
1851 
1872 


1363 
1844 
1869 
1867 
1872 

1877 
1870 
1863 
1865 
1871 
1880 
1846 
1886 
1866 
1847 
1853 
1864 
1864 
1887 
1879 
1871 
1880 
1862 
1872 
1871 
1884 
1868 
1884 
lt'86 
187-.! 
1887 
1848 
1876 
1850 
1878 
1882 
1869 
1854 
1870 
1875 
1867 
1870 
1847 
1845 
1865 
1S75 
1862 
I860 
1872 


1884 


N  AMU. 


De  Angelis,  Jefferson. ... ..   . 

De  Belle ville,Fiederic 

De  Koven,  H.  L.  Reginald... 

De  Merode,  Cleo 

De  Reszke,Edouard 

De  Reszke,  Jean 

De  Wolfe,  Elsie 

Ditiichutein,  Leo 

Dixey,  Helliy  E ... 

Dnilsnn,  John    E 

Donnelly,  Dorothy  Agnes,....!  i^ci'  York 
Doir,  Dorothy ,    jfcncU>n,  Maj??, 


Birthplace. 


San  Francisco,. ...... 

Belgium 

Mlddletown,  Ct 

Paris 

Warsaw,  Poland..,,. 
Warsaw,  Poland.,,,. 

New  Yoik  City 

Teineshar,  Hungary*. 

Boston,  Mass ., 

London. 


Dresslei,  Marie.. 

Diew,  John 

Dnse,  Eieanora ,,, 

Eaines,  Ennna  Hayden  .... 

Earle,  Virginia 

Edeson,  Robert 

Ediss,  Connie 

Edwardes,  George  

Elliott,  Mnxine 

Ellslei,  Eftie 

Eltiiige,  Julian  

Evesson,  Isabel ••.. 

Ewell,  Loi.s ,.... 

Eytiiige,  Rose 

Fail  banks,  Douglas 

Farnnm,  Dnstln 

Farrar,  Geraldine 

'aveisliam,  William. 

Feiguson,  Elsie  L 

"lelds,  Lewis. 

Fischer,  Alice 

Fiske,  Hai  ison  Grey 

Fiske,  Minnie  .Maddern 

Forbes-Robertson,  Sir  J. . . . 

Fornia,  Rita 

Frederick,  P:iuline 

Freeman,  Betlina , 

Frohman,  Daniel 

Gad-^ki,  Johanna... .,,.,.., 

Galland,  Bertha 

Garden,  Mary 

Genee,  Mme 

George,  Grace 

Geisler,  EtL-lka 

Gillette,  William 

Gilman,  Mabelle 

Glaser,  Lulu 

(iluck,  Alma 

Godwin,  Nat  C 

Granville,  Lil'ian 

(irippon,  Eva 

llaekelt,  J.iiiies  K 

Hading,  Jane 

Haines,  Robert  T 

Hall,  Pauline 

Hainmei  stein,  Ost-ar 

Hannah,  Jane  Osborn 

H;ire,  John.. 

Hnined,  \'irginia 

Hal  I  ison,  Maud 

Hauptmanii,  Gerhard 

Hawtrey,  Charles 

Held,  Anna 

Herbert,  Victor 

Heme,  Chr\stal 

JHeioii,  Biiou   

Hilliard,  Robeit  S 

Hitrhcock,  R.-iymond 

Holland,  Joseph  Jefferson 

Homer,  Louise 

Hopper,  De  Wolf , 

I  Hopper,  Edna  Wallace  ..... 

llliiigton,  Margaret . 

Irish,  Annie 

Irving,  H.  B.. 

Ii  ving,  Isabel 

Ii  win,  M.ay 

Jacchia.  Agide 

Janis,  Elsie 

Jeffieys,  Ellis  

Jones,   Henry  Arthur 

Jordan,  Mary , 

Jorn,  Carl 

Keim,  Adelaide 

Kelcey,  HerheitH.L 

1864   j  {Kellogg,  Clai a  Louise 

1891       Kendal,  William  H 

iKendal,  Mrs.  W.  H 

1  Kidder,  Kathryn 

I  Kingston,  Morgan 


O&naaa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Vigevano,  Italy 

Shanghai,  China 

Cincinnati 

Baltimoie,  Md 

Brightou,  Eng 

Dublin 

Rockland,  Me 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Boston,  Mass 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Tennessee 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Denvei,  Col 

Hampton  Beach,  N.  H.. 

Melrose,  Mass 

England 

New  Yoi  k 

New  York  

Indiana 

Hairi=on,N.  Y  

New    Oileans..... 

London       

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Boston 

Boston,  Mass 

Sandusky,  O 

Anklam,   Prussia 

New  York  

Scotland 

Aarhuiis,  Jutland,  Den,. 

New  York  City 

K:iscliau,  Hungary 

Hartfoid,  Ct 

New  Yoik  City_ 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Uumania 

Bosti'ii,    M.ass 

Canada 

Paris,  France • 

Ciiiail 

Maiseilles,  France. 
Miincie,  Ind 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Bet  tin,  Germany 
Cincinnati,  O 
Loudon 
Boston,  Mass 
England 

Salzbrunn,  Austria. 
Eton,  England 
Paris 

Dublin,  Ireland. 
Boston,  Mass.. .. 
New  York    City. 

Brook  I VII 

Anbuin,  N.  Y... 
New  York  City.. 
Pittsbuigh,  Pa  . 
New  Yoilc  City.. 
San  Francisco. . . 
Blonmington,  111 

England 

London  

Biidgeport,  Ct... 
Toionto,  Canada 

Lugo,  Italy 

Delawaie,  O..., 

Ii  eland 

Graiidsborongh,  England 

Scianton,   Pa 

Riga,  Russia 

New  York  

London,  England 

Suniptervllle,  S.  C 

London  

Lincolnshire,  England... 

Newark   

Staffordshire,  England. 


Bom, 


1869 
1857 
1869 
1874 
1856 
1850 
1865 
1S65 
1869 
1867 
1880 
1867 
1869 
1853 
1859 
1868 
187S 
1868 
18i5 
1852 
1871 
1858 
1883 
1870 


1837 
1883 
1876 
1883 
1868 
1885 
1867 
1875 
1861 
1865 
1853 
1878 
1884 
1889 
1860 
1872 
1877 
1876 
1882 
1880 
1867 
1856 
1880 
1874 
1884 
1867 
1887 
18S4 
1869 
1869 
1870 
1865 
1847 
1879 
1844 
1868 
185S 
1862 
1858 
1873 
1859 
1883 
1863 
1860 
1S70 
1860 

1862 
1874 
1881 
1862 
1870 
1870 
1862 
1875 
1889 
1868 
1S51 

i873 

1885 
1856 
1842 
1843 
1849 
1868 
1883 
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BIRTHPLACES    AND    BIUTH    YEA113  OK    I.IVINO    OUAMATIC     AND  MUSICAL  I'l'.OPLE— Coit^imifd 


Namk. 


Klein,  Charles 

Kolker,  Henry 
Kreldlei.  Louis. .1.   .. 

Labia,  Mile 

Lacknye,  Wlltoii 

Lan^try,  Lily 

La  Pafma,  Beatrice 

Lipman,  Clara 

Lofttis,  Cissie 

LoD^,  John  Luther 

Mack,  Andrew 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice     ... 

Mann,  Louis 

ManneiiDif,  Marv     

Mantell,  Uol>eit  B  ...      . 

Mapleson,  Helen 

Marlowe,  Julia 

Martin,  Uiccardo     

Mai  tliiot,  Sadie 

Mason,  John 

Matthlson,  Edith  Wynne. 

Maude,  Cyril 

May,  Edna 

Mayo,  Margaret 

Mclntyre.  Frank 

McKae,  Bruce 

Meade,  Ada 

Melba,  Nellie 

Miller,  Heniy 

Millward,  Jessie 

Mitcliell,  Maggie 

Morfiaiiiit,  Frank 

Motence,  Bertha..... 

Mot  lis,  Clara 

Monnet-Snlly,  Jean 

Mvirphy,  Joseph 

Nazlmova,  Mme 

Nethersole,  Olga 

Nielsen,  Alice 

Nilsson,  Christine 

NorJa,Jane 

Okott,  Chauncey 

O'Neill.  James 

O'Neill,  Nance 

Opp.Jnlle 

Otto,  Wilhelm 

Otero,  Caroline 

Padereuski,  Ignace  J     ..    . 

Patti,  Adelina 

Phillips,  Fiank 

Pinero,  Arthur  Win;; 
Post,  Guy  Bates  .      .. 

Potter,  Cora  Urqnhart 

Powers,  James  T 

Pi  lest,  Janet 

Prince,  Adelaide 

Rasch,   Albertina 

Uavelle,  Hamilton 

Ueeve,  Ada 

Reiian,Ada 

Reiger,  Wm.  H 

Reiiine,  Gabiielle 

Uenaud,  Maurice 

Richmati,  Charles 

Itiog,  Blanche 


Birthplace. 


Loudon 

IJcilin,  Geimaiiy      .' 

Beihlehem,  Pa 

lialy 

Viigiiiia 

St   Saviour's,  Jeisev  (E  ) 
Montreal, Can.   .. 

Clilcago     :. 

tilasgow 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

BoBion,  Mass 

Belgium 

New   York    City.. 

London  

Ayisliiie,    Scotland. 

New  York  City 

Culdheck,   England 
Hopkinsville,  Ky 

Youkeis,    N.  Y 

Oiange,  N.J 

England 

London 

Syracuse  

Illinois 

Aim  Arbor    IVIich.   .. 
London.  England. . 

Lexington,    Ky 

Meibonriie 

London  

England 

New  York   Citv.  .      .. 
Bmlington,   Vt... 

Munich 

Toronto,  Canada  ...   . 

Bergeiac,   France     

Biooklyn,N.  Y 

Yalta,  Crimea,  Russia 

London  

N.ishvllle,  Teiin.   . 
Wederalof,  Sweden 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Piovidence,   K.I. 

li  eland 

O.ikland,  Cal.. 

New  York 

Leipzig,  Germany 

Spain 

Poland 

Madiid 

Russia 

London   

Seattle,  Wash   . .   . 
New  Orleans.  .    . 

New  Yoik    Cily     . 
East  Lowell,  Me    . 

London 

Vienna,  Anstiia  .   . 

Ma.lrid     

London 

Limei  iek,  Irelanil 

New  York 

Palis,  France..  , 
Bordeaux,  France 
Chicago,  III.  .       .  . 
Boston,  Mass 


Born. 

T86T" 
1874 

1883 
1862 
1863 
1884 
1869 
1816 
1861 
1863 
186-.' 
1865 
I8';6 
1x64 
1814 
1865 
1819 
1851 
18.i1 
1815 
1869 
1811 
1882 
laT9 
1864 

i866 
1859 
1861 
1832 
1841 
1816 
1846 
18-11 
1839 
1819 
1863 
1816 
1843 
1885 
1862 
1849 
1815 
1811 
1875 
1868 
1860 
1843 
1808 
185S 
1815 

1862 
1881 
1866 
1894 
1869 
1816 
1860 
1862 
1851 
I8'.2 
1810 
1816 


Nauk. 


Ritchie,  Adele     .... 

Robeits,  Florence 

Roberts,  Theodore. . . 
Robson,  Eleanor     . . 

Robson,  May 

Rockwell,  Florence.    ... 

Russell,  Annie 

Hnssell,  Lillian 

Snivini,  Tominaso.... 

Sanderson,  Julia 

Scheff,  Fiilzl 

Sctiumaun-Heink,  Mine 

Scott,  Cyril 

Scott.  Hemi 

Scotti,  Antonio 

Selwyn,  Eilgar 

Seiiibiicli,  :\iaicell;i... 

Sliannou,  F.flSe 

Shaw,  Geo.  Bernard 

Shaw,  Marj? 

Skitinei,  Otis 

Slezak,  Leo 

Smith,  Mrs.  Sol 

Sothern,  Ednaid  II.. 
Sousa,  Joliii   Philip. . . 

Spong,   Hilda 

Stahl,  Rose 

Stanhope,  Adelaide 

Starr,  Frances 

Stevenson,  Chailes  A.. 
Summerville,  Ameliu 

Swinnbmne,  Ann 

Szendrei,   Alfred     

Taliaferro,  Mabel 

Tanguay,  Eva 

Tearle,  Osmond. . 

Tempest,  Mat  le 

Templeton,  Fay . . 

Terry,   Ellen 

Tetrazziiil,  Mme     

Teyte,  M;iggie 

Thomas,  Augustus 

Thursby,  Emma         

Tiee,  Beerbohin 

Tyler,  Odette   

Tynan,  Bi  andoo 

Walnwright,  Marie 

Walcot,  Cliarlis 

Walker,  Ch-arlotte  .    ..    . 

Ward,  Fannie 

Ward,  Genevieve 

Warde,  Frederick. 

Warfield,  David , 

Webei,  Joseph 

Wheatley ,  Wal  tcr 

Williams,  Fritz  

Williamson,  Hardy..   . 

Wilson,  Francis 

Woodiuff,  Haiiy 

Wyndham,  Sli   Charles.    . 
ZaiicwilL  Isratl......  .    . 

Zarska,  Eima 

Zerola,  Nicola 

Ziegfeld,  Florenz,  Jr     . . 


Birthplace. 


Pbilaiielphia,  Pa     . 

New  York  City 

San  Fianciseo,  Cal. . . 

England 

Ontario 

St. Louis,  Mo 

Liverpool 

Clinton,  Iowa 

Milan,    Italy 

Springfield,  Mass 

Vienna 

Austria 

Ireland 

Coatesville,  Pa 

Naples,  Italy 

Cincinnati,  O 

Lenibeig,  Austria.  . 
Cambridge,  Mass... 
Dublin,  Ireland.  . 

Wolfboio,  N.  H 

Cambiidgepoi  t,  Mas.s 
Schonberg.Anslrii..  ' 


New  Oileans,  La..      . 

Washington 

Australia 

Monti  eal 

Paris,  Fiance 

Oneonta,  N.  Y 

Dlibliu,  lielaud 

ICildare,  1)  eland 

Eugene,  Ore 

Hungary 

New  York 

jHoIyoke,  Mass 

Plymouth,  Engliind.    , 

London 

Savannah 

Coventry,  England 

Italy 

England 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Biooklyn,  N.  Y 

England 

Savannah,  Ga 

Dublin,    Ireland 

Philadelphia 

New  Yoi^  City 

Galveston,  Tex 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

New  York  City 

Warrington,  England  . 
Sail  Fianciseo,  Cal.. .. 

New  York  City 

Joplin,  Mo 

Boston 

iVIurton,  England 

Philadelphia,  Pa..     .. 

Hartford,  Ct 

England 

London 

Olmuti,  Austria 

Naples,  Italy 

Chicago,  111 


Bo.n. 

Ib14 
1811 
1861 
1880 
1868 
1880 
1864 
1860 
1»-30 
1881 
1819 
1861 
1866 
1816 
1x66 
1816 
18. -.8 
1667 
1x56 
1860 
1867 
1876 
1830 
1864 
1854 
1815 
1815 
1.-68 
1886 
1860 

isw 

1-84 
1881 
1818 
1862 
1x67 
1861 
1848 
1814 
1891 
1859 
18.i7 
1863 
lf69 
1819 
1853 
1840 
1818 
1815 
1838 
Iti51 
18K6 
1867 
1885 
1865 
1888 
1854 
1869 
1837 
1x64 
1891 
1x16 
1867 


MOVING    PICTURE 

AC! 

"ORS    AND    ACTRESSES. 

Name. 

Birthplace. 

Born 

1879 

Name 

Birthplace. 

Born. 

Baggot,  King 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Marshall,  Betty 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1890 

Bara,  Theda 

Sahara 

1890 

MlUarde,  Harry 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

1889 

Beaumont,  Harry.  . 

Abilene,  Kan 

1888 

Moore,  Tom 

Ireland    

1887 

Black  well,  CaryJe.  . 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Morena,  Antonio. . .  . 

Madrid,  Spain.  .  .  . 

1888 

Brice,  Rosetta 

Sunbury,  Pa. 

1892 

Neilson,  Anna 

Stockholm,  Sweden 

1890 

Briscoe,  Lottie.  . .    . 

St.  Louis,  Mo.    .      .    . 

1893 

Ogle,  Charles 

Zanesville,  Ohio  . 

1865 

Bu3hraan,  Francis  X 

Norfollt.  Va 

1885 

O'Moore,  Barry*. . . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

1883 

Chllders,  Naomi   ,  . 

Pottstown,  Pa.  . 

1893 

Ostrlche,  Muriel .... 

New  York  City . 

1897 

Clayton,  Margutrite 

Salt  Lake  City  . .      .    . 

1892 

Pickford,  Mary 

Toronto,  Canada 

1893 

Costello,  Maurice .  .  . 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.      ... 

1877 

Stewart,  Anita 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

1895 

Courtot,  Margaret.. 

Summit,  N  J 

1897 

Storey,  Edith 

New  York  City ...    . 

1892 

Cruze,  James 

Ogden,  Utah 

1884 

Talmadge,  Constance 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

1899 

Drew,  Mrs.  Sidney. 

Sedalia,  Mo 

1890 
1877 
1893 

Talmadge,  Norma. . 
Van,  Wally 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Hyde  Park,  N.  Y 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

1895 

Finch,  Flora 

England 

Washington,  D.  C. .  .  . 

Fuller,  Mary 

Waliter,  Lillian 

1888 

Gish,  Lillian 

Springfield,  Mo 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

1896 
1876 

Washburn,  Bryant.. . 
White,  Pearl 

Chicago,  111 

1889 

Johnson,  Arthur.  .  .  . 

Missouri 

1889 

Joyce,  Alice 

Kansas  City,  Mo  .... 

1889 

Williams,  Earle. .    . 

Sacramento,  Cal 

1880 

MacDermott,  Marc. 

London,  England 

*  Known  on  stage  as  Herbert  Yost 
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PKOFErfSiONAL  AND  N ON- PROFESSIONAL  NAMES— Co»i<t;md. 


Professional  Name. 


Real  Name. 


Alda,  Frances GattI  -Casazza,   Mrs. 

Glullo. 

Alexander,  George Sampson,  George. 

Allen    Viola Duryea,  Mrs.  Peter. 

Anderson,  Mary Navarro,  Mrs.  A.  F.  de. 

Anderson,  Sarah Bearnstein,  Mrs.  Jo&eph. 

Angeles,  Almee Consldlne,  Mrs.  Geo. 

AngUn,  Margaret Hull.  Mrs.  Howard. 

Arcber,  Frank Arnold,  Frank  B. 

Armstrong,  Sydney Smyth,  Mrs.  W.  G. 

Arthur,  Joseph Smith,  Arthur  E. 

Arthur,  Julia Cheney,  Mrs.  Benj.  P. 

Ashley,  Minnie Chanler,  Mrs.  Wm.  A. 

Ashwell,  Lena Simson,  Mrs. 

Atherton,  Alice Edouin,  Mrs.  Willie. 

Balrd,  Dorothea Irving,  Mrs.  Henry  B. 

Banks,  Marguerite Toye,  Mrs.  Fred  H. 

Barnes,  Edith Mason,  Mrs.  Norman. 

Barry,  Mrs.  Thomas..  .  .Redmond    Mrs.Wm. 

Barrymore,  Ethel Colt,  Mrs.  Russell  G. 

Barrymore,   Japk  .  .     .     .  Blythe,  John. 

Barrymore,  Maurice. ..  .Blythe,  Herbert. 

Bates,  Blanche      .       .  .  .Creel,  Mrs.  George. 

Bayes,  Nora Clarke,  Mrs.  Uarry. 

Beckley,  Beatrice  M..      Hackett,  Mrs.  J    K 

Beere,  Mrs    Bernard..    .Olivier,  Mrs.  A.  C.  S. 

Bentley,  Irene Smith.  Mrs.  Harry  B. 

Bernhardt,  Sarah Damala,  Mme. 

Bertram,  Helen    Morgan,  Mrs.  E.  J. 

Bingham,  Amelia Bingham,  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

Blair,  Eugenie Downing,  Mrs.  Eugenia 

Blanchard,  Kitty Rankin,  Mrs.  McKee. 

Blauvelt,  Lillian Pendleton,  Mrs.  W.  F. 

Bonehlll,  Bessie Seeley,  Mrs.  Wm. 

Bonfantl,  Mile Hoffman,  Mrs. 

Bonita Hearn,  Mrs.  Lew. 

Booth,  Hope Wolf,  Mrs.  Rennold. 

Booth,  Rachel Powers,  Mrs.  Jas.  T. 

Brevalne,  Beatrice Acosta,      Mrs.     Jose     D 

M.  de. 

Bryan,  Gertrude   Fair,  Mrs.  Chas 

Buck,  Bernlce Corlhell,  Mrs.  Herbert. 

Buffalo  Bin       Cody.  William  F. 

Burke,  Billle Ziegfeld,  Mrs.  Florenz. 

Burnett,  Frances  H.        .Townseiid,  Mrs.  S. 

Burroughs,  Marie.     .    .  .  Macpherson,  Mrs.  R.  B 

Burt,  Laura Stanford,  Mrs.  Hy.  B. 

Burton,  Blanche Standing,  Mrs.  Guy. 

Busley,  Jessie      .  Joy.  Mrs.  E.  C. 

Butt.  Clara Rumford,  Mrs.Keniierly 

Byron,  Oliver  Doud.     .    Doud,  Oliver  B. 

Cahlll,  Marie.  .     .    .  Arthur,  Mrs.  Daniel   V. 

Caldwell,  Gladys.       .    .    Willard,  Mrs.  John 

Calve.  Emma Gaspari,  Mme.  Alnor. 

Cameron,  Beatrice.     .  .    MansrteKl.  Mrs.  RIchd. 

Cameron,  Violet De  Bensaude,  Mrs. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Patrick.  West,  Mrs.  George  Corn- 

walHs. 

Carter,  Mrs.  Leslie Payne,  Mrs.  Wm.  L. 

Carus,  Emma Everall,  Mrs.  Harry  J. 

Castle,  Vernon    Blythe,  Vernon  Castle. 

Cavallerl,  Llna Chanler.      Mrs.     Robert 

WInthrop. 

Cavendish,  Ada Marshall,  Mrs.  Frank. 

Cecil,  Arthur Blunt,  Arthur  Cecil. 

Chase,  Pauline Driimmond,  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander. 

Claude,  Toby Carleton,  Mrs.  W.  T.,  Jr 

Clayton,  Bessie Mitchell,  Mrs.  Julian. 

Clayton,  Estelle Cooper,  Mrs.  S.  E. 

Clemmons,  Katherlne. .  .  Gould.  Mrs.  Howard. 

Coe,  Isabelle McKee,  Mrs.  Frank. 

Coghlan,  Gertrude Pltou,  Mrs.  A.,  Jr. 

Coghlan,  Rose  .    ...Sullivan.  Mrs.  John. 

Cohan,  Josephine Nlblo,  Mrs.  Frederick. 

Comstock,  Nannette. .  .  .Burbeck,  Mrs.  Frank. 

Conquest.  Ida BertelU,  Mrs.  RIccardo. 

Conroy,  Edna Courtleigh,  Mrs.  Wm. 

Conway,  Minnie Tearle,  Mrs.  Osmond. 

Conwell,  Mary  B Farnum,  Mrs.  Dustln. 

Corlnne Flaherty,  Corlnne  Kim- 
ball. 

Courtleigh,  William Flynn,  William. 

Cowl,  Jane Klauber,   Mrs.  Adolph. 

Crosraan,  Henrietta,  .  .  .Campbell.  Mrs.  Maurice 

Dacre,  Arthur James,  Arthur. 

Dale,  Alan Cohen,  Alfred  J. 

Daly,   VInle   Kohl,  Mrs.  Chas.  E. 

Dare.  Zena Brett,  Mrs.  M.  V.  B. 

D'Arvllle,  CamlUe Crelln.  Mrs.  W.  D. 


Professional  Name. 


Real  Name. 


Davis,  Fay  ...  .  Lawrence.  Mrs.  Gerald. 

Dawn,  Hazel Tout,  Hazel. 

Dazle,  Mile Fellowes,  Mrs.  Cornelius. 

De  Mar,  Carrie Hart,  Mrs.  Joseph. 

De  Sllva,  N Harvey,  Mrs.  Martin. 

Destlnn,  Emmy KIttel,  Emille. 

Deutsch,  Florence Bernard.  Mrs.  Sam. 

Dickson,  Charles Doblln,  Charles. 

Dillon,  Louise Dillon,  Mrs.  John. 

Dockstader,  Lew Clapp.  Geo.  Alfred. 

D'Orsay,  Lawrance Dor-set,  Wm.  Lawrence. 

Dorr,  Dorothy Dam,  Mrs.  Hy.  J.  W. 

Dressier,  Marie Dalton,  Mrs.  Jas.  H . 

Durbin,  Maud Skinner,  Mrs.  Otis. 

Duse.  Eleanora CeccI,  SIgnora. 

Eames,  Emma Gorgorza  Mme.EmlUode. 

Elliot    Gertrude Forbes-Robertson,   Lady 

J. 

EUsler,  EfBe Weston,  Mrs.  Frank. 

Eltlnge.  Julian Dalton,  William. 

Emerson,  Billy Redmond,  William. 

Emery,  Winifred Maude,  Mrs.  Cyril. 

Ersklne,  James Rosslyn,  Earl  of. 

Ethel,  -Agnes Tracy,  Mrs. 

Etherldge,  May FItzGerald,  Lady. 

Eytlnge,  Rose Searle,  Mrs.  Cyril. 

Fealy,  Maud Durkln,  Mrs.  James. 

Fenton.  Mabel Kelly,  Mrs.  Chas.  J. 

Fernandez,  Bijou Abingdon,  Mrs.  W.  L. 

Fetter,  Sellna Royle,  Mrs.  Edwin  Mil- 

ton. 

Fllklns,  Grace Marix,  Mrs.  Adolph. 

Flrmln,  Annie Jack,  Mrs.  John. 

Fisher,  .Alice Harcourt,  Mrs.  Wm. 

Flske,  Minnie  Maddern .  Flske,      Mrs.      Harrison 

Grey. 

Florence,  Katherlne ....  Williams,  Mrs.  Fritz. 

Forbes-Robertson,     Bea- 
trice   Hale,  Mrs.  Swinburne. 

Foy,   Eddie Fitzgerald,   Edwin. 

GadskI,  Johanna Tauscher,  Mme.  H. 

Gay.  Marie..  . . .  .Zenatello.   Mrs.  G. 

Genee,  Adeline Isitt,  Mrs.  Frank  S.  N. 

George,  Grace Brady,  Mrs.  W.  A. 

Gerard,  Florence    Abbey,  Mrs.  H.  E. 

Gerard,  Theodora Raymond,  Mrs.  Jos. 

Gerster.  Etelka Gardlnl,  Mrs.  Dr. 

Oilman, Mabelle Corey,  Mrs.  Ellis. 

Gluck,  Alma Zlmballst,  Mrs.  Efrem. 

Gordon,  Kittle B  e  r  e  s  f  o  r  d  ,  Mra.  de  la 

Poer. 

Graham,  Robert  E.  .  .  .    McGee,  Robert  E. 

Granger, Maude Baxter,  Mrs.  W.  R. 

Gray,  .\da TIngay,  Mrs.  Chas.  F. 

Grey,  Katherlne Best.  Katherlne. 

Grubb,  LllPe Hayman,  Mrs.  David. 

Hading,  Jane Konlng.  Mme.  Victor. 

Hale,  Helen Hodge,  Mrs.  William. 

Hall,  Pauline White,  Mrs.  Frank. 

Hammerstein,  Stella..     Keating.  Mrs.  Fred.  L.C. 

Hanley,  Emma Allen,  Mrs.  Louise. 

Hare,  John Fairs,  John. 

Harned,   Virginia Courtenay,  Mrs.  Wm. 

Harrison,  Alice Metz,  Alice. 

Harrison,  Louis    Metz,  Louis. 

Hart,  Senator  Bob Sutherland,  J.  M. 

Haswell,  Percy Faucett,  Mrs.  Geo. 

Heath,  Caroline Barrett,  Mrs.  Wilson. 

Henderson,  Grace Henderson,  Mrs.  D. 

Herndon,  Agnes Jessel,  Mrs.  Jos.  A. 

Heme,  Dorothy. Moses,  Mrs.  M.  J. 

Heme,  James  A Ahern,  James. 

Heme,  Katherlne  Chrys- 

tal Pollard,  Mrs.  Harold  S. 

Heron  Bijou Miller,  Mrs.  Henry. 

Heron,  Matilda Stoepel,  Mrs.  Robt. 

Hodson,  Henrietta Laboucbere,  Mrs.  Hy. 

Holland,  Mildred White,  Mrs.  Edw.  C. 

Hope,  Eric Yarmouth,  Earl  of. 

Hopper,  Edna  Wallace.  .Brown,  Mrs.  A.  O. 

Humphrey,  Kathryn...  .Mack,  Mrs.  Andrew. 

Illlngton,  Margaret Bowers,  Mrs.  Edw.  J. 

Irish,  Annie Dodson,  Mrs.  J.  E. 

Irving,  Isabel Thompson,  Mrs.  W.  H. 

Irwin,  Beatrice Simpson,  Beatrice. 

Irwin, May    Elsfeldt,  Mrs.  Kurt. 

Janis,  Elsie Blerbower,  Elsie  Janls. 

Janlsch,  Mme D'Arco,  Countess. 

Jansen,  Marie Key,  Mrs.  Barton. 

Jeffreys.  £Uls Sleatb.  Mrs.  Herbert, 
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PROFESSIONAL  AND  NON- PROFESSIONAL  NAMES— CoTKznwcd. 


Professional  Name. 


Real  Name. 


Professional  Name. 


Jeffreys-Lewis,  Ida Malnhall,  Mrs.  H. 

Jesslyn,  Dora Clyde,  Mrs.  Wm.  P.,  Jr. 

Joyce,  Alice Moore,  Mrs.  Tom. 

Karl,  Tom Carroll,  Thomas. 

Kearney,  Eileen Dillingham, Mrs. Chas.  B. 

Keene,  Laura Taylor,  Mrs. 

Keene,  Thomas  W Eagleson,  Thos.  W. 

Kelcey.  Herbert Lamb,  Herbert. 

Kellermann,  Annette Sullivan,  Mrs.  Jas.  R. 

Kellogg,  Clara  Louise.  .  .Strakosch,  Mrs.  C. 

Kellogg,  Shirley DeCourvUle,  Mrs. 

Albert 

Kendal.  William  H Grlraston.  W.  H. 

Kendal,  Mrs.W.  H Grlmston.Mrs.  W.  H. 

Kidder,  Kathryn Anspacher,  Mrs.  L.  K. 

Kimball,  Grace McGulre,  Mrs.  M.  D. 

Kimball,  Jennie Flaherty,  Mrs.  Jennie. 

KIngdon,  Edith Gould,  Mrs.  Geo.  J. 

Langtry,  Mrs De  Bathe,  Mrs.  Hugo  G 

Laurel.  Jane Jordan,  Mrs.  Hobt. 

Lawlor,  Amber Allls,  Mrs.  Gilbert. 

Lee,  Jennie < .  Burnett,  Mrs.  J.  P. 

Lehman,  LIUl Kallsch,  Mme.  Paul. 

LeMoyne,  Sarah  Cowell.LeMoyne,  Mrs.  Wm.  J. 

Lerner,  Tina Shavltch,  Mrs.  V. 

Leslie,  Elsie Winter,  Mrs.  W.  J. 

Lewis,  Ada Parr,  Mrs.  John. 

Lewis,  Catherine Robertson,  Mrs.  Donald 

Lewis,  Lillian Marston,  Mrs.  Laurence. 

LInthlcum,  Lotta Strachan,  Mrs.  W.  C. 

LIpman.  Clara Mann,  Mrs.  Louis. 

Loftus,  Cecilia Waterman,  Mrs. 

Logan,  Cella Connelly,  Mrs.  Jas.  H. 

Lohr,  Marie Prinsep,  Mrs.  A. 

Loomls,  Estele Burgess,  Mrs.  Gelett. 

Loses,  Frank Losee,  Ira  N. 

,Lotta Crabtree,  Charlotte. 

-Macdonald,  Christie. . . .  Gillespie,  Mrs.  Henry  L. 

Mack,  Andrew McAloon,  William  A. 

MacLean,  R.  D Shepherd,  Rezln  D. 

Maddern,  Emma Stevens,  Mrs.  R.  E. 

Mannering,  Mary Wadsworth.Mrs.  Fred  E. 

Mantell,  Robert  B Hudson,  Robert. 

Mantelll,  Mme.  Eugenie. De  Amicis,  Mrs. 

Markham,  Pauline McMahon,  Mrs. 

Marlowe,  Julia    Sothern,  Mrs.  E.  H. 

Marr,  Pauline Collier,  Mrs.  Wm. 

Martlnot,  Sadie    Nethersole,  Mrs.  Louis. 

Materna,  Mme Frledrlch,  Mme. 

Matthlson,  Edith  Wynne  Kennedy,  Mrs.    C.  R. 
Matzenauer,  MargaretheFontana-Ferrarl,  Mrs. 

May,  Edna Lewlsohn,  Mrs.  O. 

Mayhew,  Stella Taylor.  Mrs.  Blllle. 

Mayo,  Margaret Selwyn,  Mrs.  Edgar. 

McCarthy,  Lllah Barker,  Mrs.  Granville. 

McCoy,  Bessie Davis,  Mrs.  R.  H. 

Meiba,  M  me Armstrong,  Mrs.  N. 

Millard,  Evelyn Coulter,  Mrs.  Robt.  P. 

Mlllward,  Jessie Glendennlng,  Mrs.  J. 

Mlskel,  Caroline Hoyt,  Mrs.  Chas.  (2). 

Mitchell,  Maggie Abbott,   Mrs.  Chas. 

Montague,  Henry  J Mann,   Harry  J. 

Moor,  Mary Albert,  Mrs.  James. 

Moore,  Eva Esmond,   Mrs.   H.  V. 

Mordaunt,  Frank Markyam,  Francis. 

Mordaunt,  Mabel Norrls,  Mrs.  Wm. 

Morelaud,    Marjorle. ..  .Goodwin,  Mrs.  Nat.  C. 

Morris,  Clara Harriott.  Mrs.  F.  C. 

Murray,  Alma Forman,  Mrs.  Alfred. 

Murska,  lima  dl Hill,  Mrs. 

Nazlmova,  Alia Bryant.  Mrs.  Chas.  E. 

Nellson,  Adelaide Lee,  Mrs.  Philip  H. 

Nellson,  Julia Terry,  Mrs.  Frederick. 

Neruda,  Mme.  Norman.  Halle,  Lady. 

Nevada,  Emma Palmer.  Mrs. 

Nielsen,  Christine Leffler,  Mrs.  Joseph. 

Nllsson,  Christine Miranda,  Countess  Casa 

Nobles,  Miss  Dolly Nobles,  Mrs.  Milton. 

Nordstrom,  Marie Dlxey,  Mrs.  Henry  E. 

Norla,  Jane Centanlnl,  Mrs.  G.  P. 

Odell,  Maud Hagemann,   Mrs.  Adol. 

Olcott,  Chauncey Olcott,  Chancellor  J. 

Opp,  Julie Faversham,   Mrs.  W.  F. 

O'  Nelll,  Anne Miner,  Mrs.  H.  C. 

Otero,  Caroline Webb,  Mrs.  Rene. 

Otis,  Ellta  Proctor Camp,  Mrs.  M.  C. 

Palmer,  Minnie Rogers.  Mrs.  John  R. 

Parker,  Flora Jacoby,   Mrs.   Harry. 

PattI,  Adellna Cedarstrom,  Baroness  R. 

Perry,  Evelyn Hoe.  Mrs.Arth.IngersoU. 


Real  Name. 


Peruglnl,  Slgnor Chatterton,  Ji,hn. 

Phillips,  Frank Fein,  Philip. 

Pitt,  Fannie  Addison.  .     Pitt,  Mrs.  Henry  M. 

Plxley,  Annie Fulford,   Mrs.  Robert. 

Potter,  Mrs Potter,    Cora    Urquhart. 

Prescott,  Marie Pertzel,  Mrs. 

Priest,  Janet Robb,  Mrs.  Thos.,  Jr. 

Prince,  Adelaide Clarke.   Mrs.   Creston. 

Quayle,   Florence Harris,  Mrs.  Wm. 

Raleigh,  Cecil Rowlands,  Mr. 

Randolph,  Louise McKnlght,    Mrs.    Ford. 

Rankin,  Doris Barrymore,  Mrs.  Lionel. 

Rankin,  Phyllis Davenport,   Mrs.  H'y  L. 

Rappold,  Marie Berger,  Mrs.  Rudolf. 

Raymond,  John  T O'Brien,   John   T. 

Raymond,  Maud Solomon,  Mrs.  Gus. 

Rehan,  Ada Crehan,  Ada. 

Rejane,  Mme Porel,  Mme.  D.  P.  P. 

Rice,  Fannie Ryder,   Mrs.  Paul  W. 

Ritchie,  Adele Bell,  Mrs.  Chas.  Nelson. 

Roberts,  Florence Morrison    Mrs.  Lewis. 

Robertson,  Agnes Bouclcault,   Mrs.  Dion. 

Robson,  Eleanor Belmont,  Mrs.  August. 

Robson,  May Brown,   Mrs.   Augustus. 

Roosevelt,  Blanche Machetta,  Mme. 

Rorke,  Kate Gardner,   Mrs.  James. 

Roseile,  Amy Dacre,    Mrs.    Arthur. 

Ross,  Chas.  J Kelly,  Chas.  J. 

Itussell,  Annie Yorke,  Mrs.  Oswald. 

Russell,  Dorothy Dunsmulr,  Mrs.  Dunsm'r 

Russell,  Mme.  Ella Rhiglnl,  Mme.  de. 

Russell,  Lillian Moore,  Mrs. 

.St.  John,  Florence Marlus,   Mrs.  Claude. 

Sembrlch,  Mme Stengel,  Mme.  Gulllaume 

Shannon,  Effle Kelcey,  Mrs.  Herbert. 

Shannon,  Joseph  W Sendelbach,  J.  W. 

Shannon,  Lavlnia Shine,  Mrs.  Giles. 

Shattuck,  Truly Douglas,  Mrs.  S.  A. 

Sherwood,  Phyllis NIckerson,  Mrs.  Thos. 

Simone,  Mme Perler,  Mme.  Caslmlr. 

Slater,  Jennie  Douglat      Lawford,  Mrs.  Ernest. 

Spong,  Hilda Spong.  Frances. 

Stahl,  Rose Bonelll,  Mrs.  Wm. 

Stanhope,  Adeline Wheatcroft,  Mrs.  N. 

Stirling,  Mme.  A Macklnlay,   Mrs.  J. 

Stuart,  Cosmo Gordon-Lennox.     Cosmo 

Stuart,  Julia Mackay,  Mrs.  Ed. 

Stuart,  Leslie Barrett,  T.  A. 

Summervlile,  Amelia. ..  .Shaw,   Amelia. 

Sutherland.  Anne Hartley,  Mrs.  Fred. 

Taliaferro,  Mabel Carrlgan,  Mrs.   Thos.  J. 

Tanguay,  Eva Ford,  Mrs.  John  W. 

Tempest,  Marie Stuart,  Mrs'.  Cosmo. 

Temple,  Rose Jones,  Mrs.  J.  H. 

Templeton,  Fay Patterson,    Mrs. 

Terriss,  Ellallue Hicks,   Mrs.  Seymour. 

Terrlss,  William Lewin,  Arthur. 

Terry,  Ellen Carew,  Mrs.  James. 

Teyte,  Maggie Plumnon,  Mrs.  Eugene. 

Theo,  Mme Piccolo,  Ceclle. 

Tiffany,  Annie  Ward Green,  Mrs.  Chas. 

Tilly,  Vesta De  Frece,  Mrs.  W. 

Tltcome,  Helolse Wills.  Mrs.  Nat.  M. 

Traux,  Maud Redding,   Mrs.   Edw.  A. 

Tree,  Henry  Beerbohm.  .Blrnbaum,  Henry. 

Trevelyn,  Hilda Blow,   Mrs.  Sidney. 

Truax,  Sarah Albert,  Mrs.  Chas.  S. 

Tyler,  Odette Shepherd,   Mrs.  R.  D. 

Ulmar,  Geraldlne Caryll,   Mrs.   Ivan. 

Ulrich,  Olive Taylor,  Mrs.  Geo. 

Valda,  Mme.  Glulla.  .  .  .Cameron,  Mrs.  Julla. 

Vanbrugh,  Violet Bourchler,   Mrs.  Arthur 

Vane,  Helen Snyder,  Mrs.  Chas. 

Vassar,  Queenle Cawthorn,   Mrs.  Joseph. 

Vaughn,  Teresa Mestayer,  Mrs.  W.  A. 

Victoria,  Vesta Terry,  Mrs.  Herbert. 

Vincent,  Ruth Eraser,  Mrs.  John. 

Vokes,  Roslna Clay,   Mrs.  Cecil. 

Walnwrlght,  Marie Roberts,  Mrs.  Franklyn. 

Walker,  Charlotte Walter,   Mrs.  Eugene. 

Walsh,  Blanche.  ......  .Travers,   Mrs.   Wm. 

Ward,  Genevieve Guerbel,  Countess. 

Waring,  Herbert Rutty,   Herbert   W. 

Warren,  Lavlna Stratton,  Mrs.  C.  S. 

Wilton,  Ellis Doremus,  Mrs.  T.  C. 

Woods,  Al.  H Herrman,  Albert. 

Wood,  Marjorle Gleason,  Mrs.  Joa.  J. 

Yeamans,  Lydla Titus,  Mrs.  Fred.  J. 

Zlppulll.  AUce AlbegUnl.  Mrs.  G. 
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THE    FAMOUS    OLD    PEOPLE    OF    1916. 

(Age  at  the  last  birthday  Is  given.  The  list  wafi  made  up  lor  January  1,  1916.) 


Aoe. 

93 — Dr.  James  M.  Peebles,  psychologist. 

92— Ex-Senator  Henry  G.  Davis  of  West  Virginia; 
Brig. -Gen.  Peter  Joseph  Oslerhaus. 

91 — Ex-Vice-President  Levi  P.  Morton,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
B.  Blacliwell,  suffragette;  James  Seligman, 
banker. 

90 — Sir  William  Altken,  pathologist;  Rear-Admlral 
Stephen  B.  Luce,  retired 

89 — Ex-Empress  Eugenie,  Charles  Andrews,  ex- 
Chlef  Judge  New  York  Court  of  Apjeals 

87 — De  Freycinet,  French  statesman;  ex-Senator 
Edmunds,  ex-President  Dvight  of  Vale, 
James  B.  Angell,  Roger  A.  Pryor,  Mrs  Rus- 
sell Sage. 

86 — Mrs  Sol  Smith,  actress;  ex-Senator  Isaac  Ste- 
phenson. 

85 — Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  Salvinl,  tragedian; 
Dr  Abraham  Jacohi,  ex -Postmaster-General 
Thomas  L.  James,  Amelia  E.  Barr,  novelist; 
Justin  McCarthy,  Sir  William  Crookes,  Brit- 
ish scientist. 

84 — Frederic  Harrison,  positivist:  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
Joiin  Langbourne  Williams,  Bishop  John  H. 
Vincent,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Lockwood,  founder 
of  D.  A.  R. 

83— Maggie  Mitchell,  actress;  Andrew  D.  Vhite, 
ex-Justice  Shirus,  Commodore  E.  C.  Bene- 
dict. 

82— George  W  Smalley,  journalist;  Col.  J.  S.  Mosby, 
ex-Congressman  Grosvenor  of  Ohio. 

81 — Ex-Senator  Depew,  ex-President  Eliot  of  Jl^r- 
vard  University,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Epnest 
Haeckel,  biolupist;  Hjrace  White,  journalist. 

80 — Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  Ricnard  CIney,  ex-Prime 
Minister  Combes  of  France,  Hetty  Green, 
Andrew  Carnegie,  ex-Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wilson,  Mantan  Marble,  journalist;  Theodore 
Braga,  first  PreJiJcnt  of  Portugal;  Bisliop 
Gray  of  Siuth  FHilda,  ex-President  McCurdy 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  ex- 
Secretary  of  the  Nivy  William  E.  Chandler, 
Rev  James  M.  Buckley,  Edgar  Page  Stites, 
hymn  writer. 

79 — Sir  Edward  J.  Poynter,  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy;  Prof.  C.  F  Chandler,  William  Win- 
ter, dramatic  critic;  T>ord  Brassey,  Sir  Nor- 
man Lockyer,  ex-Spe^ker  Joseph  G.  Cannon, 
ex-Senator  Hale.  Henry  M.  Alden. 

78 — Gen.  Horace  Porter,  W.  D.  Howells,  novelist; 
Sir  Michael  Hic'cs-Beach,  John  Burrougiii:, 
essayist;  Admiral  Dewey,  Bishop  Tuttle,  C;ol 
Washington  A.  Boejling,  James  J.  Hill,  finan- 
cier; Senator  du  Pont  of  Delaware. 

77 — Ex- Embassador  Bryce,  ex-Queen  Liliuokalanl, 
John  Morley,  John  Wanamaker,  ex-Presldent 
Loubet,  General  Brooke,  ex-Governor  Mc- 
Creary  of  KcntucUy,  Archbishop  Ireland, 
Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe,  meteorologist;  Count 
'^Jeppelin.  Count  Okuma 

76— Cardinal  Logiie,  General  Miles,  ex-Senator 
Clark  of  Montana,  Bishop  Keane,  .'Vsa  Bird 
Gardiner,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Baron  Eiichi 
Shibusawa,  Japanese  banker. 

V5 — Henry  Watterson.  Cleraenceau,  Palmer  Cox,  Sir 
Hiram  S.  Maxim,  Austin  Dobson,  poet; 
Thomas  Hardy,  novelist;  Lord  Reay,  Presi- 
dent of  the  British  Academy;  Gen.  S.  6  M. 
Young,  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  ex- 
Govemor  Baldwin  of  Connecticut,  Henry 
Clews,  banker. 

74 — James  Gordon  Bennett,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Sir 
Charles  Wyndham,  Mounet-Sully,  William 
Rockefeller,  ex-Presldent  Fallleres  of  France, 
Earl  of  Dunraven 

73 — Abdul  Hamid,  ex-Sultan  of  Turkey;  Anna  Dick- 
inson, Cardinal  Farley,  Lord  Alverstpnej 
Flammarion,  astronomer;  Robert  T  -  Lin- 
coln, Mayor  Blankenburg  of  Phlladell)hia. 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  Rev.  Dr.  Parkhurst; 
Senator  Bankhead  of  Alabama  ■  ■■     ' 


Age. 

72 — Justice  McKenna,  Christine  Nllsson,  Adelina 
Patti,  Senators  Dillingham  and  Nelson,  Henry 
James,  novelist;  Dr   Robert  Koch. 

71 — Sarah  Bernhardt,  Dowager  Queen  Alexandra, 
General  Greely,  John  Hare,  comedian;  King 
Peter  of  Servla,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts, 
George  W.  Cable,  Bishop  Greer,  Prof.  Elie 
Metchnikoff,  biologist:  Dr.  Robert  Bridges, 
poet  laureate  of  England;  Clara  Morris, 
actress;  John  R.  Hegeman,  life  underwriter. 

70 — Chief  Justice  White,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court; 
William  H.  Crane,  actor;  Ellhu  Root,  Rear- 
Admlral  Sigsbee.  Theodore  N.  Vail. 

69 — Ix)rd  Charles  Beresford,  ex-Senator  Wetmore, 
ex-Senator  Foraker,  Hamilton  W.  Mable,  Col. 
William  F.  Cody,  Ch.arles  H.  Taylor,  Jour- 
nalist; Princess  Christian  of  England,  Elbert 
H  Gary,  Lord  Rosehery,  Julian  Hawthorne, 
Field  Marshal  von  Hlndenburg. 

68— Thomas  A  Edison,  Senator  Tillman,  Lotta 
Crabtree,  Oscar  Hammerstein,  Rear-Admlral 
C3oodrlch,  Bishop  Hall  of  Vermont,  John  D. 
Archbold,  Arthur  J.  Bnlfour,  Kate  Claxton, 
King  William  of  Wurttemberg,  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  Senator  Martin  of  Virginia 

67— Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  author;  William  Wal- 
dorf Ast^r,  Senator  Stone  of  Missouri,  Ellen 
Terry,  actress;  Louis  F.  Tiffany,  artist;  Sir 
William   Osier,   Nathan .  Straus,   merchant. 

66 — Max  Nordau,  author;  Bishops  White  of  Indi- 
ana, and  Kinsolving  of  Texas,  ex -Secretary  of 
Commerce  Nagel.  Henry  C.  Frlol;.  steel  man- 
ufacturer; William  K.  Vanderbllt,  Daniel 
Frohman,  Justice  Day  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Luther  Burbank,  naturalist:  William  M. 
Chase,  artist. 

65 — Champ  Clark,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Senator 
Lodge.  Oscar  S.  Straus.  Rose  Coghlan,  Pierre 
Loti,  Seth  Low.  Bishop  Cheshire  of  North 
Carolina,  President  Schurman  of  Cornell. 
Lord  Kitchener,  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  Fimond 
Gosse,  poet 


64 — Rear-Admlral  Hugo  Osterhaus,  Felix  Adier 
I  Duke  of  Sutherland.  Bishop  Beckwith  of  Ala- 
bama, ri.  W  McCall,  Digl)y  Bell,  actor:  Sen- 
ator Burton  of  Ohio,  Stuyvesant  Fish,  Charles 
J.  Bonaparte,  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Perry  Bel- 
mont, Osmond  Tearle,  actor;  David  Starr 
Jordan,  John  E   Redmond 

63— Ex-Vice-President  Fairbanks,  Lily  Langtry,  Ed- 
win Markham,  poet;  John  Bach  McMaster, 
historian;  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Field 
Marshal  Sir  John  French,  British  commander; 
Rt.  Hon.  Hert)ert  H.  Asquith,  British  Pre- 
mier; Judge  Samuel  P    Colt 

02 — John  Drew,  act.or;  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
poet;  Augu.'it  Belmont,  financier;  Senator 
Crane  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Sir  Beerbohm  Tree, 
actor:  Sir  J.  Forbes-Robertson,  actor;  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  Ambassador  to  Italy;  General 
Joffre 

61— Pope  Benedict  XV.,  Vice-President  Marshall 
of  the  United  States,  Re.  Hon  Herbert  J. 
Gladstone,  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg,  Sen- 
ators Williams  of  Mississippi,  Overman  and 
Simmons  of  North  Carolin..,  and  Chamber- 
lain of  Oregon:  Frank  A  Mun.sey,  journalist; 
Fiancis  Wilson,  actor;  Robert  B.  Mantell, 
actor:  Professor  Hyslon,  psychologist:  Bourke 
Cockran,  General  William  C.  Gorgas. 

60 — Senator  Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia,  Poultney  Blge- 
!ow,  .'Vrthiir  W  PinPro.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox, 
Justice  Vernon  M  Davis.  Eugene  V  Debs, 
Socialist  leader;  Rear-Admiral  Caperton, 
John  Hays  Hammond,  mining  engineer; 
Senator  Robert  .M    La  Follette  of  Wisconsin. 


At  what  age  does  one  become  "old"?  Five  centuries  ago  a  man  was  old  at  fifty.  But  the  hale  and  hearty 
gentleman  of  to-day  who  has  just  turned  sixty  would  probably  protest  against  being  classed  among  old  peo- 
ple, even  if  famous.  That  his  susceptibilities  may  not  be  wounded,  therefore,  a  separating  dash  has  been 
discreetly  Introduced  after  age  sixty-five. 


Death  Roll  of  1915. 
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DEATH    ROLL    OF    1915. 

Age  at  death  la  given  In  parentheses;  vocation,  place  and  time  of  death,  when  known,  follow: 


Adams,    Charles    Francis     (80) 
historian    and    publicist,    Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Mar.  '20. 

Adams,  Charles  H.  (70),  Joiirnallat. 
Derby,  Ct  ,  Aug.  28 

Adamson,  Rear-Adm.  Alfred  (78), 
U.  S.  N.  (retired),  Feb.  22. 

Adlckes,  Dr.  Franz  (68),  of  Unlver 
slty  of  Franklort,  Frankfort, 
Germany,  Feb.  4. 

Altken,  John  W.  (65),  retired  mer- 
chant, N.  Y.  City,  Sept.  3. 

Albee,  John  (83),  poet  and  author. 
Mar.  24. 

Aldrlch,  Nelson  W.  (73),  former 
U.  S.  Senator,  N.  Y.  City,  April 
16. 

Alexander,  Dr.  Gross  (63),  editor  of 
the  MeUiodist  Review,  Sept.  /. 

Alexander,  John  White  (58), artist, 
N.  Y.  City.  May  31. 

Alglardl,  Cardinal  (83).  Chancellor 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Rome,  Italy,  Mar.  20. 

Allen,  Brlg.-Gen.  C.  J.  (75),  U.  S. 
A.  (retired),  AshevUle,  N.  C, 
June  15. 

Allen,  Dr.  Dudley  P.  (63),  surgeon. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Jan.  6. 

Allen.  William  F.  (69),  railway  pub- 
lisher. South  Orange,  N.  J  . 
Nov.  9 

Aloyshis,  Sister  Agnes,  Lake  Quln- 
algamond,  Mass..  Aug.  16. 

Amoss-  Dr  David,  physician. 
Rockefeller  Inst..  Nov.  3. 

Anderson.  Brlg.-Gen.  George  S 
(65),  U.  S.  A.  (retired).  N.  Y, 
City.  Mar.  7. 

Anthony.  Rev.  Brother  (74).  Presi- 
dent emeritus  of  Manhattan 
College.  N.  Y.  City.  Mar.  15. 

Armstrong.  Paul  (46).  playwright 
N   Y  City.  Aug.  29 

Arthur.  Major  WUUnm  (80),  U.  S 
A.  (retired).  Feb.  28. 

Ashles.  John  W  (67),  merchant 
Bay  Side.  L.  1  .  Aug.  19 

Aubert.  Admiral  (67).  French  Navy. 
Paris.  June  7. 

Auspltz.  Julius.  Journalist,  N.  Y. 
City.  July  9. 

Austin,  Rev.  Alonzo  E.  (77),  Port 
Jervls.  N.  Y..  Jan.  16. 

Avery.  Susan  (97).  Suffragist  and 
writer.  Wyoming.  N.  Y.,  Feb.  2. 

Bacon.  Edward  R  (09).  (inancler, 
Baltimore.  Md.,  Dec.  2. 

Bacon,  Henry  (69).  ex-Congress- 
man. Goshen.  N.  Y.,  Mar.  25. 

Baker.  Major  Henry  H.  (73),  New 
Orleans,  editor.  Aug.  31. 

Baker.  William  H.  (64).  cocoa  and 
chocolate  manufacturer,  Syra- 
cuse. N.  Y  .  Feb.  25. 

Bancroft.  William  H.  (75).  R.  R 
omclal.  Salt  Lake  City.  April  22 

Barbor.  Herbert  (68).  shipping 
merchant.  N.  Y    City.  Nov.   16 

Bard.  Thomas  L.  (74),  ex-U.  3. 
Senator,  Hueneme.  Cal.,  Mar.  5. 

Barnaby,  Sir  Nathaniel  (86),  naval 
designer  and  author,  London 
England,  June  15 

Barnard,  George  D.  (69),  merchant 
and  philanthropist,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  May  31. 

Ba.stian,  Dr.  Henry  C.  (78),  Lon- 
don. England,  Nov.  17. 

Bates,  Jr.,  Llndon  (31),  lost  on 
Lusitanla,  May  7. 

Batten,  Col.  Joseph  (76),  turf  au- 
thor, Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  22. 

Bauer,  Cardinal  Francis  S.  (74), 
Olmutz,  Austria,  Nov.  26. 

Beachey,  Lincoln,  aviator.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Mar.  14. 

Beadle,  Brlg.-Gen.  William  H.  (77), 
Civil  War  veteran,  Nov.  13. 


Beers,  John  W.  (67),  banker.  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  7. 

Beers,  Nathan  P.  (92),  city's  oldest 
teacher,  N.  Y.  City.  Feb.  18.' 

Bemis,  William  E.  (51),  Standard 
Oil  Co..  Port  Jervls.  N.  Y  , 
Nov.  29. 

Berenger,  Rene  (85),  French  Sen- 
ator, Paris,  Aug.  30. 

Berry.  M.  F.  (66),  of  American 
Express  Co.,  N.  Y.  City,  Mar.  4. 

Bessey,  Dr.  (Jharles  E.  (69),  col- 
lege professor,  Feb.  25. 

Blddle.  Dr.  Thomas,  naturalist. 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  Feb.  19. 

BlUlnghurst,  Gulllermo  (64),  ex- 
President  of  Peru,  Iqultiue,  June 
28. 

Bingham,  Sir  John  E.  (75),  electro- 
plating, London.  Mar.  19. 

BIrklnblne.  John  (71).  mining  engi- 
neer. Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  14. 

Birmingham,  Rev.  Daniel  M.  (83), 
Journalist.  Orovllle.  Cal.,  June  18. 

Bitter,  Karl  Theodore  F.  (47), 
sculptor,  N.  Y.  City.  April  10. 

Blair,  BenJ.  F.  (77),  retired  lawyer 
and  Civil  War  veteran.  Glen 
Ridge,  N.  J..  Mar.  1. 

Blair,  De  Witt  C.  (81),  banker. 
N.  Y.  City.  June  3. 

Blake,  Rev.  William  M.  (51),  of 
St.  Vincent's  Home  for  Boys, 
Brooklyn.  June  6. 

Blakelcy.  Col  Archibald  (88),  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.    Aug   27. 

Blethen,  Alden  J.  (69),  Journalist 
Seattle,  Wash.,  July  12. 

Bliss,  Francis  E.  (/2/,  publisher. 
Hartford.  Ct.,  Nov.  9. 

Boardman.  Rev.  Dr.  George  N 
(89),  theologian,  N.  Y.  City. 
Nov.  9. 

Boardman.  William  J.  (83).  lawyer. 
Washington.   D   C  .  Aug   2. 

Boggs.  Admiral  L  G..  U.  S.  N.  (re 
tired).  Paris.  Nov.  22 

Boldrewood.  Rolf  (80),  novelist. 
Melbourne,   Australia,  Mar.   12 

Bonnal.  Edward  (75).  historian 
Paris.  Oct.  19 

Bonsall.  Amos  (85).  last  of  the 
Ellsha  Kent  Arctic  expedition. 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  Feb.  1. 

Bookwalter.  John  W.  (78),  philan- 
thropist, San  Remo,  Italy.  Sept 
26. 

Bouvet,  Marie  M.  (50),  author. 
Reading,  Pa.,  Mav  31. 

Bowdish,  Rev.  Dr.  Wellington  (76) 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y  .  Oct   8 

Bowen.  Frank  W.  (62).  journalist. 
OH  City.  Pa..  April  18. 

Bowles,  Samuel  (63),  Journalist, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Mar.  14. 

Boyd,  James  N.  (65).  cotton  finan- 
cier. Richmond,  Va..  Sept.  6. 

Boynton.  Charles  A.  (79).  Journal- 
ist. Washington.  D.  C.  Sept.  5 

Brackett.  Prof.  Cyrus  F.  (82).  of 
Princeton  University,  Princeton. 
N.  J.,  Jan.  29. 

Brackett.  Col.  Guatavus  (88),  po- 
mologlst.  Aug  2. 

Bradbury,  Justice  J.  P.  (77),  Jurist. 
Pomeroy.  Ohio.  July  17. 

Braddon,  Mary  E.  (78),  English 
novelist,  R  Ichmond-on-Thames, 
London,  Feb.  4. 

Bradshaw,  Capt.  Albert  M.  (77). 
known  as  "Father  of  Lakewood." 
Lakewood,  N.  J.,  Sept.  3. 

Branch.  John  P.  (84),  banker  and 
philanthropist,    Richmond,  Va. 
Feb.  2. 

Brentano,  Simon  (55),  publisher. 
Orange.  N    J.,  Feb.  15. 

Brltton.Capt.  A.  H.  (78).  Civil  War 
veteran,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  7. 


Broadhead,  Mrs.  E.  W.  (45),  novel- 
ist, Denver.  Aug.  5. 

Brown,  Augustus  C.  (7.5),  ex-Vlce- 
President  of  Bar  Association,  N. 
Y.  City.  Jan.  3. 

Brown,  Dr.  George  W.  (95),  former 
abolitionist,  Rockford,  111.,  Feb.  5, 

Brown,  Waldron  P.  (67),  banker, 
N.  Y.  City.  May  15. 

Bruguiere.  Mrs.  J.  S..  lost  on  steam- 
ship Arabic.  A'ig.  19. 

Bryan.  George  J.  (63),  anthologist 
and  publisher,  N.  Y.  City,  Jan. 
'23. 

Bryant,  A.  G.  (40),  Director  of  the 
World's  Peace  Foundation,  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  Feb.  24. 

Bullen,  Frank  T.  (.58),  English 
writer,  Madeira,  Mar.  1. 

Bunny,  John  (52),  moving  picture 
actor.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  April  26. 

Burke.  Martha  Jefferson  (04), 
great-granddaughter  of  Thomiui 
.'efJerson.   Alexnndria.  Aug.   8. 

Burke  Bishop  Thomas  M.  A.  (75). 
Bishop  of  Albany.  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20. 

Burpee,  W.  Atlee  (57).  horticul- 
turist. Doylestown.  Pa..  Nov.  26. 

Burr,  Justice  Joseph  A.  (65),  jurist, 
N.  Y.  City,  April  18. 

Burrows.  Julius  C.  (78),  ex-U.  S. 
Senator.  Kalamazoo.  Mich..  Nov. 
16. 

Burt,  Brlg.-Gen.  Andrew  S.  (75), 
U.  3.  A.  (retired),  Washington, 
Jan.  12. 

Bussey,  Maj.-Gen.  Cyrus  (82), 
Civil  War  veteran,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Mar.  2. 

Buxton,  Sir  Thomas  F.  (78),  ex- 
Governor  of  South  Australia, 
Oct.  28 

Cadogan,  George  H.  (75) ,  Lord  Earl 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  London. 
Mar.  6. 

Caldwell.  Henry  Clay  (83).  Jurist, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Feb.  16. 

Callender.  Prof.  G'ly  3.  (50),  In- 
dian Neck.  Ct..  Aug.  8 

Calvo.  Dr.  Joaquin  B  (58).  diplo- 
mat. Washington.  D  C  .  Nov  22. 

Cameron,  Alexande.-  (81),  retired 
capitalist,  Richmond,  Va..  Feb.  3. 

Carteret,  George  (41),  of  the  New 
York  World,  N.  Y.  City,  Feb.  22. 

Carteret,  G.  W.  C  (08).  former 
Journalist.  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Aug    20. 

Caryl.  Mrs  Eliza  J.  P.  (81).  Hon- 
orary President  D.  A.  R.,  Yon- 
kers.  N.  Y..  April  27. 

Champlln.  John  D  (SO),  author 
and  editor.  N.  Y.  City.  Jan.  8. 

Chandler.  Brlg.-Gen.  John  G.  (85). 
U.  3.  A.  (retired).  June  21. 

Chase.  Benjamin  E  (73).  banker 
and  manufacturer,  N.  Y.  City, 
Mar.  27. 

Cheng,  Admiral  Tseng  Ju,  Governor 
of  Shanghai.  Nov    10. 

Cheyne.  Rev.  Thomas  K.  (73), 
English  authority  on  Scriptural 
writings.  London,  Feb.  10. 

Chlesa.  Marquis  Jules  Delia, 
brother  of  Pope  Benedict,  April 
12. 

Christie.  Mrs.  Isabella  M.  (74), 
suffrage  leader,  Bayonne,  N.  J., 
Aug.   25. 

ChUTch.  Sir  Arthur  H.  (81),  Eng- 
lish chemist.  June  2. 

Church.  Dr  Charles  A.  (75),  Pas- 
saic, N.  J..  Nov.  12. 

Clark,  Charles  H.  (Max  Adeler) 
(74 >.  humorist,  Aug.  10. 

Clarkson.  Major  Thaddeus  S.  (74), 
ex-ciomniander-in-Chlef,  G.  A, 
R.,  Newberg,  Ore  ,  Jan.  16. 
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Coffin.    Rev.    Selden    J.     (76),    ot 

Lafayette  College  Jaculty.  Mar. 

15. 
Comstock,    Anthony  (71),    noted 

vice    crusader,    Summit,     N.    J  , 

Sept.  21 
Conant,  A.  J.  (94),  portrait  painter 

and  author,  N.  Y.  City,  Feb.  3. 
Conant,  Charles  A.   (54),  financial 

expert,  Havana,  July  6. 
Condon,  "Blind  John,"  race    track 

owner,  Chicago,  III  ,  Aug    10. 
Conkey,   Henry   M.    (37),   cashier. 

Chase    National    Bank,    N.    Y. 

City,  July  24. 
Connolly,    Monslgnor   F    F.    (71), 

PhllUpsburg,  N.  J.,  Jan.  4. 
Conover,  Charles  H.  (68),  Chicago 

banker,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  4. 
Constantlnovltch,      Grand      Duke 

Constantlne    (57),      of     Russia, 

June  15. 
Coogan,  James  J.  (69),  former  Bor- 
ough President,  N.  Y.  City. 
Cook,  Eugene  B.  (85),  expert  chess 

player,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Mar.  19. 
Coy,  Prof.  E.  W.  (83),  author  and 

educator,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Mar. 

29. 
Crane,  Walter  (69),  artist,  lecturer 

and  author,  London,  Eng.,  Mar 

15. 
Crater,  David  S.  (68),  New  Jersey 

Secretary  of  State,  N.  Y.  City 

April  3. 
Creelman,  James   (55),  American 

journalist,  Berlin,  Germany,  Feb. 

12. 
Croffut.     Dr.     William     A.     (80) 

journalist  and  author,  July  31. 
Crorapton,     Mrs.     Paul,     and     her 

children,  lost  on  Lusltanla,  May 

7. 
Crook,  Col.  William  H.  (76),  White 

House    DLsburser,    Washington, 

D.  C  ,  Mar.  13. 
Crowell,  J.  Foster  (66),  civil  engi- 
neer. Flushing,  L.  I  ,  Mar.  29 
Crowell,    Thomas    Y.     (80),    book 

publisher,  July  29 
Cudahy,   John    (71),   pork   packer, 

Chicago,  April  23. 
Cummlnps,    Or.    William    H.    (S3), 

composer,-  London.  Eng  ,  June  7. 
Curtis.  ex-Judge  George  M.    (72), 

lawyer.  May  14. 
Curtis,  Thomas  E   H.  (63),  art  col- 
lector, Atlantic   City,  N    J  ,  Aug 

31- 
Cunningham,  Col.   Albert  B.   (69). 

turi.st,  Baltimore,   Md  ,  Sept    29. 
Gushing.  Marshall  (55),  editor  and 

publisher,  May  12. 
Dana,  Mrs.  E.  Longfellow,  daughter 

of   the   poet,    Lancaster,    Mass 

July  21. 
Daniel,  Judge  Robert  T.  (51),  Odd 

Fellow  official.  May  27. 
Davis,     Daniel     A      (67),    banker, 

Indian  Bock,  Me..  Sept.  25 
Davis,  Octavio  E   (53),  sugar  manu 

facturer,  N.  Y.  City,  Dec    4 
Davis.   Theodore   M.    (78),    Egyp- 
tologist,   Miami,    Fla.,    Feb     23 
Dawbarn,  Dr.  Robert  H.  M.  (65), 

surgeon,  N.  Y.  City.  July  18 
de    Bouchervllle,    Senator    Eiigene 

B.      (93),     former      Premier     of 

Quebec,  Sept    10. 
De  Coillavet,     Gaston     A.      (45) 

French  dramatist,  Paris,  Jan.  13 
fle   Goumont,   Reray    (57),  French 

poet,  Paris.  Sept.  28 
De  Horsey,  Lleut.-Gen.  William  H 

B.  (89),  survivor  of  the  famous 

Light   Brigade   charge   at   Bala- 

klava.  May  6. 
De   Lacy,    Peter    (71),    "poolroom 

king,"  N.  Y.  City,  Nov.  13 
Delafleld.  Dr.  Francis  (73),  pathol- 
ogist, Horoton,  Ct.,  July  17. 


Dempster,  Alexander,  manufac- 
turer, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Aug.  2. 

De  Munek,  Ernest  (75),  Belgian 
composer,  London,  Feb.  6. 

De  Reuter.  Baron  Herbert  (63),  of 
Renter  s  News  Agency,  London, 
Eng.,  April  18. 

De  Ryther,  Mme.  Jule  (70) 
writer,  N.  Y.  City,  Mar.  14. 

Diaz,  Gen.  Porflrio  (84),  former 
President  of  Mexico,  July  2. 

Dickinson,  Marquis  F.  (75),  Mas- 
sachusetts lawyer,  Sept.  18. 

Dickinson,  Susan  E.  (82),  noted 
newspaper  correspondent  during 
Civil  War,  Nov.  16. 

Dlzlen,  Mgr.  Jean  Marie  L.,  Bishop 
of  Amiens,  France,  Mar.  28. 

Dodge,  Frederick  W.  (51),  pub- 
lisher, N.  Y.  City,  Nov.  10. 

Dodge,  James  Mapes  (63),  me- 
chanical engineer,  Philadelphia. 
Pa  ,  Dec   4. 

Donaldson,  Sir  James  (84),  British 
educator  and  author,  London, 
Mar.  9. 

Dooly,  Rev.  John  (77),  Civil  War 
veteran,  Oxford,  Mass.,  Nov    8 

Dougherty,  Brlg.-Gen.  William  B 
(74),  U.  3.  A.  (retired),  Oakland, 
Cal.,  July  13. 

Dresser,  Daniel  Le  Roy,  former 
banker,  N.  Y.  City,  July  10. 

Drury,  Dr.  Deborah  S.  (91),  Haver- 
hill, Mass.,  Aug.  23. 

Du  Bois,  Augustus  Jay  (66),  In- 
structor, New  Haven,  Ct.,  Oct 
19. 

Dubs,  Bishop  Rudolp  (78),  Harrls- 
burg.  Pa.,  Mar.  31. 

Duckworth,  Sir  James  (74),  Presi- 
dent U.  3.  Methodist  Free 
Church,  London,  Jan.  I. 

Dulles,  W  illlam  (57),  manufac- 
turer, Fisher's  Island,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  14. 

du  Mont.  Dr.  Josef  (59).  journalist, 
Cologne,  Germany,  Nov    1. 

Dunbar,  James  R  (68).  jurist. 
BrookUne,  Mass.,  Aug.  20 

Dunham,  Sylvester  C  (69),  insur- 
ance, H.irtrord,  Ct  .  Oct.  26. 

Dunlop,  Aug\iBt>is  P.  (76),  journal- 
ist, N.  Y.  City,  Oct.  8 

Dunn,  Mrs.  Martha  B.  (67),  au- 
thor, Waterville,  Me  ,  July  22. 

Dunne,  James  (73),  public  official 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  April  6. 

Dyche,  Prof.  Louis  L.  (58),  zoolo- 
gist and  explorer,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Jan.     20. 

Karnes  Dr.  Charles  J.  (84).  chem- 
ist. Mar.  4. 

East,  Charles  R.,  journalist,  N.  Y 
City.  July  22. 

Easton,  Edward  D.  (59).  foimder  of 
Columbia  Oraphophone  Co..  Cen- 
tral Valley,  N.  Y..  April  .30. 

Eastwood.  Miss  Ell^.abeth  Howard 
author,  New  Falrflcld,  Ct..  July 
26. 

Eden,  Sir  William.  Engll.sh  artl.st, 
London.  Feb.  21. 

Edwards,  Capt.  A.  Noel,  famous 
polo  player,  Ypres,  June  1. 

Ehrllch,  Dr.  Paul  (61).  scientist. 
Bad  Homburg.  Germany.  Aug 
20. 

Einstein.  Benj.  F.  (70),  lawyer,  N 
Y.  City,  Feb.  2V. 

Elkln,  John  P.  (58),  jurist,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.    Oct.  3. 

Elkln,  Rev  Dr.  Meyer  (75),  Hart- 
ford, Ct.,  Dec.  12. 

Elliott.  Justice  Thomas  I.  (59),  jur- 
ist. Baltimore,  Md  ,  Dec.  5 

Emerson,  Prof  L\ither  O.  (93) 
hymn  writer,  Boston.  Sept.  29. 

Emery.  Charles  G.  (78).  tobacco 
manufacturer,  N.  Y.  City.  Jan 
14. 


Engel,    Martin    (68),    noted    poli- 
tician, N.  Y.  City,  July  15. 
Englls.     John     (83),     shIpbuUder. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  1. 
Eno,  Amos  F.  (81),  merchant.  N. 

Y.  City.  Oct.  21. 
Evans.  George  (46),  minstrel  known 

as    "Honey    Boy,"    Baltimore. 

Md.,  Mar.  5. 
Fabre,  Jean  Henri  (92),  entomolo- 
gist, Orange,  France,  Oct.  11. 
Fargo,     James     C.     (86),     express 

pioneer,  N.  Y.  City,  Feb.  8 
Ferguson,    Edward    L.    (55),    steel 

engraver.  N.  Y.  City.  Feb.  3. 
Flnlny.   Dr.   Charles    J.    (82),  Ha- 
vana, Cuba,  Aug   20. 
Fish,   Mrs    Stuyvesant   (60),   Glen 

Cliff,  N.  Y.,  May  26. 
Fisher.   Gen.   Franklin   (81),  Chief 

Signal   Officer  of   the   U.   S.   A. 

during  Civil  War.  Sept   9. 
Fitch,  George  (38),  author,  Aug.  9. 
Fleming,   Very   Rev.   David,   Irish 

Franciscan,  London,  Nov    11. 
Fleming.  Sir  Sanford  (88),  Canadian 

sclentl.st,  Halifax.  N.  3.,  July  22. 
Flores.    Antonio,    ex-Presldent    of 

Ecuador,    Geneva,    Switzerland. 

Aug    31. 
Ford,    H.   Clay    (72),   manager  of 

Ford's  Theatre  at  time  Lincoln 

was  assassinated,  Passaic,  N.  J.. 

July  22. 
Forker,    Howard    J.     (70),    Jiu-lst, 

Brooklyn,  N    Y.,  April  25. 
Forman,   Justus  M.    (39),   lost  on 

Lusltanla,  May  7. 
Forsyth,  Gen.  George  A.  (77),  U. 

S.  A    (retired).  Rocktort,  Mass., 

Sept.  12. 
Forsyth,  Rear-Admlral  James  McQ. 

(7.3),  U    S    N     (retired),  Shamo- 

kin.  Pa.,  Aug  3. 
Forwood,    Brig  Gen.    William    H. 

(76).  U.  3   A.  (retired),  Wa.'^hinc- 

ton.  May  11. 
Fosdick,  Charles  A.  "Harry  Castle- 

mon"     (73),     author,    Hamburg, 

N.  Y.,  Aug.  22. 
Foster,  William  E.  (74),  journalist, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  25 
Fowler.  Edwarn  S.  ((i5)  ex-Collector 

of  Port  of  New  York,  N.  Y.  City, 

April  24. 
Fox,  Bishop  Joseph  J.   ^60),  Wis- 
consin, Mar    14. 
Franklin,    Benj     W.    (66),    retired 

lawyer.  N.  Y.  City.  Mar.  31. 
Franklin,  William  M    (80),  banker. 

East  Orange,  N.  J  ,  Nov    20. 
French.    Richard    P     (71),    former 

hotel    proprietor,    N.    Y.    C^lty, 

May  31. 
Frisscll.  Dr   Sarah  (74).  physician. 

Dalton.  Mass.,  June  20. 
Frohn-tan.   Charles    (54),   lost  on 

Lusltanla,  May  7. 
Frothlngham,      George     B.      (78), 

comic  opera  singer,  "Friar  Tuck, 

Jan.  19. 
Fuller,   Frank   (87).  war  Governor 

of  Utah.  N.  Y.  City,  Feb.  19. 
Fuller,    Paul    (67),   lawyer,    N.    Y. 

City,  Nov.  .30. 
Gait.  Dr.  Francis  L.  (83).  Civil  War 

surgeon,  UppervlUe.  Va..  Nov.  17. 
Cans,  William  A.  (65),  lawyer.  N. 

Y.  City,  April  8. 
Garrett,  Ml.ss  Mary  (61).  Baltimore, 

philanthropist.  Bryn   Mawr  Col- 
lege. Pa.,  April  3. 
Gelkle.  Prof.  James  (75).  geologist, 

Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Mar   2. 
GervlUe-Reache.  Mme.  Jeanne  (34), 

operatic  contralto.   N.   Y.   City, 

Jan,  5. 
Girtord.   Mrs.   Augusta  Hale   (73), 

author  and  historian,  Portlond, 

Me.,  Feb.  9. 
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Gokhale,  Gopal  Krishna  (49), 
Hindu  statesman  and  educator, 
Bombay,  India,  Feb.  19. 

Goldmarck,  Karl  (82),  composer. 
Vienna,  Jan.  2. 

Good,  Brent  (77),  manufacturer, 
Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  Nov.  10. 

Goodale,  Bris.-Gen.  G.  A.  (7.5),  U. 
S.  A  (retired),  Wakefield,  Mass., 
Feb.  17. 

Goodell,  David  H.  (80),  ex-Gover- 
nor of  New  Hampshire,  Antrim, 
N.  H..  Jan.  22. 

Goodman,  Ellas  (67),  Alderman. 
N.  Y.  City,  Feb.  23. 

Goodrich,  Ur.  John  E.  (84),  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  latin  at  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  Burlington, 
Vt.,  Feb.  24. 

Goschen.  Charles  H.  (76),  banker, 
London.  Mar.  22. 

Gough,  Gen.  John  E.  (44),  of  Brit- 
ish General  Staff,  London,  Feb. 
23. 

Gowers,  Sir  William  R.  (70), 
physician  and  writer,  London, 
May  4. 

Graham,  Edward  J.  (58),  N.  Y. 
State  ofBcial,  Atlantic  City. 
N.  J.  Aug.  22. 

Granger,  Charles  E.  (80),  Jurist, 
Long  Beach.  Cal.,  Oct.  26. 


Grant,  John  Patterson  (84),  Rich- 
mond banker.  Feb.  2. 

Graves,  Rev.  Dr.  Gemont  (88) 
Washington,  Jan.  27. 

Graves,  William  B.  (81),  professor 
of  natural  science,  Andover, 
Mass..  May  5. 

Gray,  Dr.  Henry  (73),  publicist, 
Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  June  19. 

Gray,  John  Chlpman  (75).  leading 
authority  on  real  estate  law, 
Boston,  Feb.  25. 

Greaves.  Arthur  (47),  journalist, 
N.  Y.  City.  Oct.  19 

Greenfield,  Joseph  M.  (49),  choco- 
late manufacturer,  Montclalr, 
N.  J.,  July  21. 

Gregg,  Dr  William  H.  (84),  chem- 
ist and  naturalist,  St.  Cloud 
Fla.,  June  20. 

Gregory,  Rev.  Daniel  Seelye  (83) 
Secretary  Bible  League  of  N 
America,  April  14. 

Gregory,  Eliot  (60),  author  and 
arttet,  N.  Y.  City,  June  1. 

Gross,  Prof.  Hans  (68),  criminolo 
gist,  Gratz.  Austria,  Dec.  11. 

Groton,  Rev.  William  M.  (65), 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  25. 

Gulcciardinl,  Count  (64),  former 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Italy,  Sept.  1 

Guild,  Curtis  (55),  public  official 
Boston,  Mass.,  April  6. 

GulUaume,  Vllburn,  President  of 
Haytl,  Port-au-Prlnce.   July  28. 

Gurley,  William  F.  (5.5),  manu- 
facturer of  surveying  Instru- 
ments, Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Feb 
17. 

Guthe,  Dr.  Karl  E.  (49),  scientist 
Ashland,  Ore.,  Sept.  11. 

Gwaltney,  Pembroke  D.  (78),  mil- 
lionaire known  as  "Peanut  King," 
Smithfteld,  Va.,  Feb.  10. 

Hagner,  Alexander  B.  (88),  jurist, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  30. 

Haltley,  Sir  Charles  A.  (90),  river 
and  harbor  engineer,  London, 
Feb.  22. 

Hall,  Jr.,  Gardiner  (78),  thread 
manufacturer.  South  WlUlngton. 
Ct.,  April  17. 

Hall,  Prof.  Allen  Garland  (53),  in- 
structor, Nashville,  Tenn.,  Nov. 
28 

HaU,'  Mrs.  Gertrude  (52),  author, 
N.  Y.  City,  Sept.  24. 

Hall,  J.  K.  P.  (70),  ex-Congressman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Jan.  5.  | 


HamlU,  Howard  M.  (65),  PYesldent 

of     the     International     Sunday 

School     Assn.,     Tate     Springs 

Tenn.,  Jan.  22. 
Hamilton,  David  G.  (72),  street  car 

magnate,  Chicago,  111.,  Feb.  16 
Hancock,    Elmer   N.    (71),   editor, 

Savannah,  Ga.,  Sept.  9. 
Hancock,  William  F.  (61),  pottery 

manufacturer.  Brown's  Mills,  N. 

J.,  May  25. 
Hanley,  Edward  W.  (58),  of  Ohio 

Democratic     State     Committee. 

Mar.  27. 
Harkness,  Lamon  V.  (74),  capitalist, 

.San  '^enlto  County,  Cal.,  Jan.  17. 
Harper,    John    Wesley     (84),    pub- 
lisher, Biddeford,    Me  ,  Aug.    14. 
Ha  rlnqton,  Charles  A.,  asst.  naval 

constructor.    Las    Animas,    Col., 

Mar.  10. 
Harris,    Andrew    L.    (80),    former 

Governor  of  Ohio,  Eaton,  Ohio, 

Sept.  13. 
Harris,   Daniel   (69),  labor  official, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  5. 
Hartland,  Brlg.-Gen.  Edward  (83). 

Civil  War  veteran    and    banker, 

Norwich,  Ct.,  Mar.  9. 
Hartley,  Sir  Charles  A.  (90),  Eng- 

ll'Jh  engineer.  Feb.  21. 
iHasson,   Dr.   David    A.   (92),  pub- 


lisher,   Colorado     Springs,    Col., 

Aug.  9. 
Hauser,  Carl  (68),  former  editor  of 

Puck,  N.  Y.  City,  April  14. 
Hawaweeny,  Bishop  Raphael  (54), 

head  of  Syrian-Greek  Orthodox 

Church    of    America,    Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.,  Feb.  27. 
Hayes,  Thomas  G.  (71),   ex-Mayor 

of     Baltimore,      Oakland,     Md 

Aug.  27. 
Heaton,   John   C.    (57),  journalist, 

N.  Y.  City,  June  26. 
Hellbroner,    Samuel    (76),    retired 

cigar  manufacturer,  N.  Y.  City, 

Feb.  26. 
Henderson,    Dr.    Charles   R.    (69). 

prof,   at  University  of  Chicago. 

Charleston,  S    C,  Mar.  29. 
Hensel,  William  Uhler  (63),  Penn 

lawyer,  educator,  and  politician, 

Feb.  27. 
Herreshoff,    John    B.     (74),    yacht 

builder,  Bristol,  R.  I.,  July  20. 
Herring.    William     P.    (70),    paper 

manufacturer,  Watertown,  N.  Y 

Aug.   16. 
Hett,  Edward  (48),  inventor.  Cedar 

Grove.  S.  I.,  Aug.  14. 
Hey  wood,  Major-Gen.  Charles  (75), 

U.  S.  A.   (retired),  Washington, 

D.  C,  Feb.  26. 
Hicks,  Dr.  Joseph  L.  (81),  surgeon 

in    Civil   War,   Flushing,    L.    I 

Aug.  19. 
Hillard,   Miss  Katharine  (76),  au 

thor,  N    Y.  City,  Nov.  3. 
Hillyer,  Appleton  R.   (82),  philan- 
thropist, Hartford,  Ct.,  April  21. 
Hlnchcllfre,  John  (64),  ex-Mayor  of 

Paterson,    St.    Augustine,    Fla 

Mar.  19. 
Hodges,  Rev.  John  S.  B.  (85).  com- 
poser of  church  music,  Baltimore, 

Md.,  May  1. 
Hodjes,  William  S.,  lest  on  Lusi- 

tanla.  May  7. 
Holder,  Dr.  Charles  F.  (64),  natural- 
ist, Pa.sadena,  Cal.,  Oct.  10. 
Hollaender,  Gustav  (65),  composer, 

Berlin,  Pec.  7. 
Holmes,  Joseph  A.  (55),  Director  of 

Federal  Bureau  of  Mines,  Den- 
ver, July  13. 
Hone,  John  (70).  financier,  N.  Y 

City,  Mar.  21. 
Hopkins,   Albert   L.    (42),  lost  on 

Lusitania,  May  7. 
Hortod,  Ex-Judge   Oliver  H.   (80), 

Chicago,  Feb.  7 . 


Hough,   Warwick    (79),   Jurist,  St. 

Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  28. 
Howe,  Gen.  Walter  (69),  U.  S.  A. 
(retired),    Washington,    D.    C., 
Nov.  8. 
Howland,    Dulany,    journalist,    N. 

Y.  City,  April  8. 
Hubach,  Otto  (55),  Journalist,  N. 

Y.  City,  Jan.  9. 
Hubbard,    Elbert     (55),    lost    on 

Lusitania,  May  7. 
Hubbard,   Gen.   Thomas   H.    (76), 

financier,  N.  Y.  City,  May  19. 
Hudson,    Prof.    Richard     (69),    of 
University   of   Michigan,   N.   Y. 
nty,  Feb.  22. 
Hudson,  William  C.   (71),  journal- 
ist. Pearl  River,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16 
Hughes,   Dr    Donnell    (57),   obste- 
trician, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  8. 
Hugo,     Adeie     (85),     daughter    of 
Victor     Hugo,     Paris,     France, 
April  21. 
Humphrey,  Lynjan  U.  (70),  former 
Governor  of  Kansas,   Independ- 
ence, Kan  ,  Sept.  12 
Hunter,    Dr.   Thomas    (83),   noted 

educator,  N.  Y.  City,  Oct.  14 
Hurd,  William  B.  (64),  ex-Judge  of 
Kings  County,  N.  Y.  cnty.  Mar 
22. 
Hurst,  Tim   (54),  baseball  player, 

Pottsvilie,  Pa.,  June  4. 
Hyde.  Seymour  J.  (54),  cotton  con- 
verter, Greenwich,  (it.,  Feb.  14. 
lillnston,     Percy     (45),     London, 

England,  Jan.  3. 
Ingersoil,     ex-Jii.nlce     Henry     H. 
(71),  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.,  Mar.  12. 
Ingraham,    D.    Phoenix    (70),   real 

estate.  N.  Y.  City,  April  7. 
Inman,  Samuel  Martin  (72),  cotton 

king,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  Jan.  12 
Inouye,      Marquis      Kaoru      (80), 
statesman,  Tokio,  Japan,  Sept   1. 
Ivins,   William   M.    (64),   lawyer. 

N.  Y.  City,  July  23. 
Jackson,  loscph  D.  (67),  Supt. 
The  New  York  World's  compos- 
ing room.  N.  Y.  City,  Jan.  12. 
Jackson,  Mrs  Mary  .^nna  (83), 
widow  of  Gen  "Stonewall" 
Jackson,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Mar. 
24. 

James,  Frank  (73).  last  survivor  of 
the  notorious  James  robber  gang, 
nr.  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.,  Feb 
18. 

James,  Dr.  Henry  (83),  surgeon  in 
Civil  War,  Waterbury,  Vt.,  June 
10. 
James,    William    G.    (45),    editor, 

Boston,  Mass.,  April  9. 
Jasper,  John  (77),  formerly  Super- 
intendent  of   Schools   in    N.    Y. 
City,  Feb.  7. 
Jay,  Col.  WiUlara  (74),  New  York 
lawyer.   White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va.,  Mar.  28. 
Jeffers,  Dr.   Eliakim  T.   (74),  edu- 
cator, York,  Pa.,  Nov    18. 
Jeffrey,  Alexander  (79),  journalist. 

Saddle  River,  N.  J.,  Sept.  4. 
Jeffries.    Dr.    Benj.   Joy    (82),    eye 
specialist,   Boston,    Mass.,   Nov. 
21. 

Jenkins,  John  J.,  "Lord  Glantawe" 
(80),  British  statesman,  London, 
July  2C. 
Jenkins,     Michael     (72),     banker, 

Baltimore,  Md  ,  Sept.  7. 
Jenner.  William  Allen,  lawyer,  N. 

Y.  City,  Mar.  14. 
Jenness,    William    C.    (65),   Balti- 
more, Md.,  Feb.  28. 
Jennings,   D.   Webster   (75),  hotel 

proprietor,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  12. 
Jessop.   G.   H.,   author  and   play- 
wright, London,  Mar.  22. 
Johnson,   J.  Wesley    (71),    horse- 
man, Plalnfleld,  N.  J.,  Oct.  3. 
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Josefty,  Rafael  (63).  celebrated 
piano  virtuoso,  N.  Y-.  City,  June 
25. 

Joslln,  Francis  W.  (53),  Journalist, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  26. 

Joyce,  Col.  John  A.  (72),  Civil  War 
veteran,  Washington,  Jan.  18. 

Junor,  Dr.  K.  F.  (69),  cancer 
specialist,  Toronto,  Canada,  Sept. 
26. 

Kane,  Charles  S.  (84),  law  partner 
of  Lincoln  and  former  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Utah,  Mar.  29. 

Kane,  Col.  De  Lancey  A.  (71),  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  April  4. 

Kaplan,  B.  David  (51),  wool  mer- 
chant, N.  Y.  City.  Mar.  15. 

Kavanaugh,  Judge  William  M. 
(50),  ex-U.  S.  Senator,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  Feb.  21. 

Kelly,  Joseph  M.  (56),  hotel  pro- 
prietor, Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y  , 
Oct.  27. 

Kenealy,  Alexander  (51),  Journalist, 
London,  June  26, 

Kennedy,  J.  Russell,  Journalist, 
Tokio,  Jan    8. 

Kennedy,  Sir  William  R  (69),  Eng- 
lish Jurist,  London,  Jan.  17. 

Ketcha.n,  Isaac  A.  (88),  Inventor, 
Brooklyn,  Mar.  29. 

Kllmorey,  the  Earl  of  (73),  Lon- 
don, July  23. 

King,  Capt.  Heary  (72),  journalist, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Mar.  15 

Klssam,  Samuel  H.  (84),  retired, 
N.  Y.  City,  April  18. 

Klein,  Charles  (48),  lost  on  Lusl- 
tania.  May  7. 

Knap,>,  Capt.  John  J  (58),  Phll- 
adel  )nia,  Pa  ,  Sept.  28 

Knauber,  Jacob  C,  journalist,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  May  29. 

Knaat  1,  Antouino  (60),  lawyer. 
Lake  George.  N.  Y  ,  Dec.  3. 

Kno^ies,  Justice  Willis  S.,  Jurist, 
North  Scituate,  R.  I  ,  Sept.  6. 

Knox,  Capt.  George  H.  (41),  First 
Aero  Squadron,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort 
Sill,  Okla  ,  Aug.  12. 

Kollea,  Dr.  G.  J.  (73),  educator 
Holland,  Mich  ,  Seot.  5. 

Kraner,  William  (68),  ex-Magis- 
trate, Brooklyn,  Mar.  23. 

LaiTa  1,  Micjael  F.  G.,  former 
Treasurer  N.  Y.  Sun,  N.  Y.  City 
Aug.   19. 

Laidlavv,  Sir  Robert  (59),  President 
World's  Sunday  School  Associa- 
tion, London,  Nov.  5. 

Lamb,  Sir  John  C.  (70),  British 
scientist,  Hampstead,  London 
Mar.  31 

LamprecQt.  Prof.  Karl  (59),  Ger- 
man historian,  Leipsic,  Germany, 
May  11. 

Langelier,  Sir  Francis  X.  (76), 
Lieut. -Governor  of  Quebec.  Spen- 
cer Wood,  Que.,  Feb.  8 

Langenberg,  Gustav  C.  (55),  artist, 
N.  Y.  City,  Nov.  27. 

Langevln,  Most  Rev.  Louis  Philip 
(59),  Archbishop  of  St.  Boniface 
Manitoba,  June   15. 

Langnorne,  John  Devall  (91),  re- 
tired banker,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Nov.  24. 

Langlotz,  Prof.  Carl  A.  (82),  pro- 
fessor of  music,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
Nov.  25. 

Lawley,  George  (92),  yacht  builder, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Feb   27. 

Lehmai,  David  S  ,  philanthropist, 
Denver,   Col.,   April  22. 

Lefferts,  James  (60),  Brooklyn,  N 
Y.,  NOV.  5. 

Le  June,  Henry  (71),  Jurist,  Win- 
nlDST,  Ilanitoba.  Nov.  22. 

Leonard,  H.  Ward  (54),  electrical 
Inventor,  N.  Y.  City,  Feb.  18 

Leschetlzky,  Theodor  (85),  piano 
Instructor,  Vienna,  Nov.  17. 


Lewis,  WUllam  I.  (74),  Civil  War 
veteran,  Westbrook,  Ct.,  Jan    1 

Llbby,  Charles  F.  (71),  ex-Presl- 
dent  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation,  Portland,   Me.,   June   3 

Llebmann,  Henry  (78),  brewer, 
N.  Y.  City,  Mar.  27. 

Llnson,  John  J.  (64),  ex-Senator, 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  2. 

Little,  Dr  George  T.  (58),  libra- 
rian, Aug   5. 

Little,  Capt.  William  M.  (69),  U.  S 
N.  (retired),  Newport,  R.  I, 
Mar    12 

Littlefleld.  Charles  E.  (82),  horse- 
man, Sheepshead  Bay,  L.  I., 
July  8. 

Littlefleld,  Charles  E.  (64),  ex-<:;on 
gressraan  of  Maine,  N.  Y.  City, 
May  2. 

Loeffller,  Prof.  Friedrlch  (62),  Ger- 
man scientist,  Berlin,  Germany, 
April  8. 

Logan,  Capt.  George  W.  (57)  U.  S 
Naval  Commander,  Portsmouth, 
April  22 

Lombardi,  Mario  (67),  opera  Im- 
presario, Portland,  Ore.,  April  22 

Long,  John  D.  (77),  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  Hlngham, 
Mass.,  Aug.  28. 

Loop,  Charles  L.  (75),  Vice-Presi- 
dent Southern  Express  Company, 
Nov    17. 

Lounsbury.  Thomas  R.   (77),   col 
lege  professor.  New  Haven,  Ct., 
April  9. 

Ludlow,  Rear-Admiral  (73),  U  S 
N    (retired),  N.  Y.  City,  Dec.  9 

Lyman,  Rev.  Albert  J.  (70),  South 
Norwalk,  Ct.,  Aug.  22. 

Lyman.  Arthur  T.  (83),  manufac- 
turer. Oct.  24. 

Maarten,  Maartens  (57),  novelist, 
Zeist,  Holland,  Aug.  4. 

MacCord,  Charles  W.  (79),  college 
professor,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  April 
13. 

Mac  Donald,  Sir  Claude  (63),  states- 
man, Sept.  11. 

MacKenzle,     Dr.     Alexander     C 
President  of  Elmira  College,  Ei- 
mira,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  23 

Mackenzie,  Rear-Adm.  Morris  R 
(66),  U.  S.  N.  (retired),  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  Jan.   16. 

Maes,  Bishop  Camlllus  P.  (69) 
Covington,  Ky.,  May  10. 

Magowan,  I'tank  A.,  ex-Mayor  of 
Trenton,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  June 
26. 

Makovsky,  Constantine  (76),  Rus- 
sian oainter,  Petrograd,  Oct.  1 

Manatt,  Prof.  James  I.  (70),  of 
Brown  University,  Feb    14. 

.Vlang.iQ,  Frank  (4.S).  Journalist 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  Oct    9. 

Manney,  Rear-Admiral  Henry  N. 
(71),  U.  S  N  (retired),  PolHt 
Lo.na,  Cal.,  Oct    25 

Marceaux,  Rene  de  Saint  (74) 
sculptor,  Paris,  France,  April  23 

Miirtln,  Edwin  C.  (64),  author  and 
editor,  Watchung  N.  J.,  July  23. 

Martin,  Judge  James  L  (68),  U.  S 
District  Court  of  Vermont, 
Montpelicr,  Vt.,  Jan.  14. 

Martin,  Pierre,  French  Inventor, 
May  23. 

Marsh.  Col.  John  T.  (68),  Civil  and 
Mexican  War  veteran,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  Jan.  10. 

Mason,  Rev.  Dr.  Madison  C.  B. 
(56),  negro  educator,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  July  30. 

McAlvay,  Aaron  V.  (67),  jurist, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  July  9. 

McCarthy,  Justin  (42),  advertising 
manager,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
Mar.  8.  I 


McCIaln,  ex-Justlce  Emlln  (64), 
Jurist  and  author,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  May  25. 

McClellan,  Mrs.  Ellen  M.,  widow 
of  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan, 
Nice,  France,   Feb    13. 

McClure,  John  (81),  Jurist,  July  8. 

McCollom,  Dr.  John  H.  (72),  col- 
lege professor,  June  14. 

McCormack,  Charles  J.  (50),  Presi- 
dent Borough  of  Richmond, 
Mount  Manresa,  S.  I.,  July  11. 

McCormlck,  Rear-Admiral  Alex- 
ander H.  (74),  U  S.  Navy  (re- 
tired), Annapolis,  Md.,   Aug.  21. 

McCready,  Monslgnor  Charles  (78), 
N.  Y    City,  April  9. 

McCreary,  George  D.  (68),  ex-Con- 
gressman, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July 
26. 

McCulloch,  George  F.  (60),  jour- 
nalist. Summit,  N.  J.,  Mar.  27. 

McFarland,  Floyd  A.,  bicycle  cham- 
pion, Vailsburg,  N.  J.,  April  17. 

McGowan,  Rear-Admiral  John 
(72),  U.  S.  N  (retired),  Haines 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  13. 

McGowan,  Dr.  John  P.  (49),  Sur- 
geon-ln-Chlef  of  naval  brigade, 
N.  Y   City.  Feb.  28. 

Mclvor,  Nicholas  W.  (55),  ex-U.  S. 
Consul-General,  Toklo,  Japan, 
Feb.   10. 

McKelway,  St.  Clalr  (70),  Journal- 
ist, Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  July  16. 

McPherson,  Smith  (65),  Federal 
Jurist,  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  Jan   17. 

Meldola,  Prof.  Raphael  (66),  Eng- 
lish chemist,  Nov.  16 

Mehegan,  Mother  Mary  Xavier 
(91),  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  June  24. 

Meneely,  George  R.  (64),  bell 
manufacturer,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  23. 

Meslck,  Dr  J.  F.  (102).  York,  Pa.. 
June  30. 

Metcalfe,  James  G.  (67),  R.  R.  of- 
ficial, Summit,  Pa.,  Aug.  31. 

Meyerheim,  Paul  Frledrich  (73), 
painter,  Berlin,  Sept.  14 

Mldlam,  S.  C.  (83),  naval  engineer 
in  Civil  War,  N.  Y.  City,  June  2. 

Mllkowskl,  Col.  Slgmond  (92), 
Polish  patriot,  Lausanne,  Swit- 
zerland. Jan.  11. 

Mills,  Major  Thomas  M.  K.  (80), 
Civil  War  veteran,  Westfleld, 
N.  J..  Feb.  7. 

Milman,  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  George  B. 
(92),  veteran  who  was  with  the 
Relief  of  Lucknow,  London,  Jan. 
30. 

Mitchell,  James  T  (81),  jurist, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  4. 

Mitchell,  John  W.,  war  correspon- 
dent during  Spanish-American 
War.  Virginia,  June  18. 

Mitchell,  William  W.  (61),  lumber- 
man, Cadillac,  Mich.,  Nov.  8. 

Mizner,  Gen.  Henry  R.  (87),  re- 
tired Brig-Gen.  U.  S.  A.,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  Jan.  4. 

Moersch,  John  (98),  Bensonhurst, 
L.  I..  Nov.  12. 

Mohun,  Richard  D.  (51),  African 
explorer.  Royal  Oak,  Md.,  July 
13. 

Mollneiix,  Gen.  E.  L.  (82) ,  Civil  War 
veteran,  Brooklyn,  June  10. 

Monroe,  Edward  (106),  Civil  War 
veteran,  London,  Feb.  7. 

Montagu,  Rear-Adm.  Victor  A. 
(75),  retired  British  naval  fighter, 
London,  Jan.  31. 

Moore,  Bishop  David  H.,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio,  Nov.  23. 

Moore,  Edward  B.  (63),  former  U. 
S.  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
Washington,  8e_pt.  6. 

Moore,  Col.  John  C.  (84),  journalist. 
Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.,  Oct.  27. 
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Morgan,  Rev.  D.  Parker  (72) 
Sharon,  Pa.,  Sept.  26 

Mott,  Jordan  L.  (85),  iron  manu- 
facturer, N.  Y.  City,  July  26. 
Muckle,     Col.    M.     Richard     (89), 
journalist,      Philadelphia,      Pa  , 
Mar.  30. 

Mueller,  Dr.  Armond  (60),  chemist, 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  July  19 

Munn,  Col.  William  H.  (77),  mer- 
chant, Troy,  N.  Y.,  June  7. 

Murray,  Sir  James  A.  H.  (78),  dic- 
tionary editor,  Oxford,  Eng  , 
July  27. 

Nannettl,  Joseph  P.  (64),  former 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  April  26 

Nares,  Vlce-Adm.  Sir  George  S. 
(83).  Royal  Navy  (retired),  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  Jan.  15 

Nathan,  Ernst  (73),  former  Col- 
lector of  Internal  Revenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  3. 

Natili,  Baron  Randolphe,  railroad 
official,  Morgan  City,  La.,  May 
10. 

Needham,  Henry  Beach  (43),  spe- 
cial writer  for  magazines,  June  17. 

Nelson,  William  R.  (74),  journalist, 
Kansas  City,  Mo  ,  April  13. 

Nicholson,  Donald  (84),  journalist. 
Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y  ,  April  10. 

Noble,  Sir  Andrew  (84),  explosives 
expert,  London,  Oct   22. 

Nocton,  James  A  (70),  journalist, 
N.  Y.  City,  Sept.  11. 

Norton,  Dr.  Horace  G  (57),  phy- 
sician, Trenton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  25. 

Noyes,  Dr  Williams  (58),  specialist, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  20. 

O'Connell,  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  P.  (83), 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  9. 

O'Connor,  Monsignor  James  P.,  of 
the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Mar.  16. 

O'Connor,  Gen  Luke  (83) ,  Crimean 
War  veteran,  Feb.  2. 

Orozco,  Gen  Pascual,  noted  Mexi- 
can rebel,  Van  Horn,  Tex.,  Aug. 
30. 

Packard,  Brig. Gen.  P.  F.,  retired, 
Salem,  Mass.,  April  7. 

Palmer,  Lowell  M.  (70),  Stamford, 
Ct.,  Sept   30. 

Parker,  Dr.  James  H.  (72),  finan- 
cier, N.  Y.  City,  Jan  27. 

Parry,  David  MacLean  (65),  manu- 
facturer. May  12. 

Parsons,  John  E  (85),  lawyer,  N.  Y. 
City,  Jan.  16. 

Pattlson,  James  W.  (71),  author, 
Asheville.  N.  C,  May  29. 

Payerk,  Julius,  Polar  explorer,  Vi 
enna,  Aug  31. 

Pearson,  Dr  Fred  S.  (54),  lost  on 
Lusltanla,   May  7. 

Peck,  Carson  C.  (57),  merchant 
and  newspaper  owner,  Brooklyn, 
April  29. 

Peck,  Dr.  Edward  S.  (67),  New 
York,  physician  and  medical 
critic.  Mar.  25. 

Pecker,  Col.  Jonathan  E.  (77), 
Journalist,  Concord,  N.  H.,  Aug 
12. 

Peebles,  Mrs.  Mary  Louise  (81), 
author,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  April  25. 

Pegoud,  Adolphe  (26),  French 
aviator,  France,  Aug.  31. 

Peretz,  Isaac  L.  (63),  Jewish  writer, 
Warsaw,  Russia,  April  3. 

Perner,  Abraham  J.  (38),  assistant 
auditor  of  The  New  York  World, 
N.  Y.  City,  April  14. 

Perrln,  Raymond  S.  (66),  author, 
N.  Y.  City,  Aug.  30. 

Perry,  John  L.,  hotel  proprietor, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  April  13. 

Phelps,  Edward  B.  (52),  editor  and 
publisher,  N.  Y.  City,  July  24. 

Philips,  Stephen  (47),  dramatist. 
Deal,  England,  Dec.  9. 


PhlUlpS,  Major  (84).  one  of  the  last 
two  surviving  ofHcers  of  famous 
charge  at  Balaklava,  Reading, 
Eng  ,  May  1. 

Phyfe,  William  H.  P.  (58),  writer 
and  compiler  of  dictionaries, 
N    Y    City,  Mar.  7. 

Pickard,    Samuel   T.    (87),    biogra- 
pher   and    literary    executor    of 
John  Greenleaf  Whlttler,  Ames 
bury,  Mass.,  Feb.  12. 

Piel,    Michael    (68),   brewer,   Lake 

Parlln,  Me.,  June  12. 
Pinkerton,     Mrs.     Charles     (40) 
daughter    of    former    President 
Arthur,  near  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y 
Sept   6. 
PItou,   Augustus   (72),   playwright 
Hobe  Sound,  Fla.,  Dec   4. 

Plant,  Albert  (58),  drug  manufac- 
turer, June  18. 

Playford,  Thomas  (78),  ex -Premier 
of  South  Australia,  London, 
April  21 

Plympton,  Eben  (60),  actor,  N.  Y 
City,  April  12. 

Polls,  Capt  Alber  (53),  Vice- 
Director  of  Hamburg-America 
Line,  «oboken,  N.  J.,  Feb.  26 

Ponsonby-Fane,  Sir  Spencer  (91), 
diplomat,  London,  Dec.  1. 

Poppenberg,  Felix  M.  J  (46),  Ger- 
man essayist  and  historian. 
Sept.  1. 

Poppenberg,  Felix  (46),  German 
essayist,  Berlin,  Germany,  Aug 
31. 

Poor,  Hem-y  W.  (71),  publisher, 
N.  Y.  City,  April  13. 

Post,  E.  C.  (69),  Newport,  R.  1  , 
July  5 

Preetoruis,  Edward  L.  (49),  jour 
nallst,  St    Louis,  Mo  ,  Nov.  1 

Price,  Capt.  Alexander  H.  (75),  U 
S.  N.  (retired),  Atlantic  City,  N 
J.,  Sept   26 

Prime,  Edward  (82),  banker,  N  Y 
City,  Nov.  5. 

Prime,  Frederick  (69),  college  prO' 
fessor,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J  ,  July 
14. 

Purves,  Austin  M  (61),  financier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  13. 

Putnam,  Era  ^is  G.  (82),  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.,  V.   t.  1 

Putnam,  Prof.  F»  ^erick  W.  (76), 
Cambridge,  Mass..  Aug.  14 . 

Putnam,  John  Bishoi  (68),  pub- 
ll.sher.  Bye.  N.  Y  .  Oct.  7. 

Quigley,  Archbishop  James  E.  (61), 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  10. 

Quigley,  John  F.  (61),  school  prin- 
cipal, N.  Y.  City,  May  6. 

Quinn,  Col.  James  B.,  U.  S.  En- 
gineer Corps  (retired),  Wood- 
stock, Md.,  Feb.  23. 

Rand,  Rear-Adm.  Stephen  (71) 
U.  S  N.  (retired),  Washington 
July  12. 

Rand,  W.  H.  (87),  map  publisher 
New  Canaan,  Ct.,  June  20. 

Randle,  Dr.  William  H.  (62),  yel- 
low fever  specialist,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa  ,  April  2. 

Rankin,  Henry  C.  (71),  July  13 

Rathbone,  Robert  C.  (89),  Insur- 
ance, N.  Y.  City,  Feb.  10. 

Raub,  Herman  (46),  brewer.  Rock- 
away,  L.  I.,  Aug.  3. 

Rawle,  Col  William  B.  (72), 
lawyer,  N.  Y.  City,  Dec.  1. 

Read,  Cassius  H.  (83),  N.  Y.  City, 
Nov.  8. 

Ream,  Norman  B.  (70),  capitalist, 
N.  Y.  City.  Feb.  9. 

Reaney,  Rev.  Father  W.  H.  (52) 
Chaplain  In  the  U.  S.  N.,  N.  Y 
City,  Nov.  18. 

Reed,  Fanny  M.  (79),  formerly  a 
noted  soprano  singer,  Jan.  21. 

Rend,  William  P.  (75),  coal  miner 
Chicago,  III.,  Nov.  30. 


Renskort,  Alfred    (51),  philanthro- 
pist, N.  Y.  City.  Aug.  19. 
Revillon,  Leon,  fur  merchant,  Paris, 

Jan.  31. 
Reynolds,  Forman  J.  (73),  of  N.  J. 

Grand    Army    of   the   Republic, 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Jan.  7. 
Rice,  Irsaac  Leopold  (64),  financier, 

N    Y    City,  Nov.  2. 
Rice,  John  C.  (57),  comedian,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  June  5. 
RIdder,    Herman    (63),    journalist, 

N.  Y.  City,  Nov.  1. 
Rinaker,  Gen.  John  I.   (86),  Civil 

War  veteran,  Jan   17. 
Ripley,  Gen   Edward  H.  (76),  Civil 

War     veteran,     Rutland,     Vt  , 

Sept.  14. 
Roan,  Judge  Leonard  S   (66),  Judge 

of  Court  of  Appeals  of  Georgia, 

N.  Y  ,  Mar    23. 
Roberts,  George  H.   (62),  ex-Post- 
master  of   Brooklyn,    Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.,  Jan.  1. 
Robertson,  Morgan  (54),  writer  of 

sea  stories,  Atlantic,  N.  J.,  Mar. 

24 
Roby,  Henry  J.,  author  and  college 

professor,   London,  Jan.  4. 
Roche,  James  Connor    (70),  actor, 

N.  Y    City,  Aug.  24 
Rockefeller,  Mrs.  John  D  ,  Sr  ,  (75), 

wife  of  oil  magnate,   Pocantlco 

HilLs,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  12 
Rodenstein,  Dr.  Louis  A.  (79),  New 

York  surgeon,  N.  Y.  City,  Jan. 

31. 
Rollins,  Frank  W.  (55),  ex-Governor 

of     New     Hampshire,     Boston, 

Mass  ,  Oct.  27. 
Rossa,       O'Donovan       (Jeremiah 

O'Donavan)    (83),   Irish   Patriot 

and    Revolutionist,    Staten    Isl- 
and, June  29. 
Rostand,     Eugene     (71),     French 

economist,  Cambo,  France,  Jan 

20 
Rothschild,  Alonzo  (53),  author  of 

Lincoln  biography,  Sept.  27 
Rueker.   Sir  Arthur  William   (67), 

scientist  and  educator,  London, 

England,  Nov.  1. 
Russel,  George  H.  (67),  banker,  De- 
troit. Mich.,  May  17. 
Ruppert,  Jacob  (74),  brewer,  N.  Y. 

City,  May  25 
Sabsovlch.  Prof.  H.  L.  (55),  founder 

of   Jewish   agricultural   colonies. 

New  York,  Mar.  22. 
Sarrazln,  Dr.  Gregor  (58),  professor. 

University  of  Breslau,  Nov.  4 
Saunders,  Ripley  D.  (58),  journal- 
ist, St.  Louis,  Mo  ,  Mar.  16. 
Sawyer,  Rev.  Rollin  A.  (84),  Mont- 

clair,  N.  J  ,  Jan   18. 
Scanlan,  Rt.  Rev.   Lawrence  (72), 

Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Salt 

Lake  City,  Utah,  May  10. 
Schauffler,  Alfred  T.  (74) ,  of  Rob- 
ert College,  Constantinople.  June 

11. 
Schechter,  Dr.  Solomon  (67),  Jewish 

educator,  N.  Y.  City,  Nov.  19. 
Schleren,  Charles  A.   (73),  leather 

manufacturer  and  former  Mayor 

of    Brooklyn,    N.    Y.,    Mar.    10. 

His  wife,  Louise  Bramm  Schleren 

(73),  died  Mar.  11. 
Scrlmger,  Rev.  John  (66),  educator, 

Quebec,  Canada,  Aug.  7. 
Seaman,    Judge   William   H.    (72), 

jurist,     Coronada     Beach,   Cal., 

Mar.  8. 
Seamana,   Clarence  W .   (60) ,  typcr 

writer      manufacturer,      JPlgeon 

Cove,  Mass.,  May  30. 
Sedgwick,  Arthur  G.  (70),  Civil  Wat 

veteran    and    writer,    Flttsfleld, 

Mass.,  July  14. 
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Seeley,    Andrew    J.    (84),    lamouslstory,  Thomas  Waldo  (60),  sculp- 


rlverman,  known  as  "Pop  Seeley, 
N.  Y.  City,  Feb.  12. 

Selchow,  Ellsha  Gee  (70),  Inventor 
ol  "Pigs  In  Clover"  puzzle  and 
toy  dealer,  Greenwich,  Ct.,  Feb 
22. 

Seligman,  Henry  (90),  banker, 
N.  Y.  City,  Jan.  10. 

Seligman,  Edmond,  lawyer,  Paris, 
France,  April  23 . 

Semple,  John  L.  (53),  criminal 
lawyer,  Camden,  N.  J.,  Feb.  6. 

Sewall,  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  (78),  edu- 
cator, Washington,  Dec    7. 

Seward,  Frederick  W.  (84),  former 
Ass't  Secretary  of  State,  Mon- 
trose, N    Y  ,  April  25. 

Seymour,  Gen.  Lord  William  E 
(77),  London,  Feb.  9. 

Sharp,   Dr.   Benjamin   (56),   zoolo- 
gist   and     explorer,     Morehead 
N.  C.  Jan  24. 

Shedd,  Joel  H  (81),  engineer, 
North  Smlthfleld.  R.  I.,  Nov.  27 

Shepard,  Dr.  Charles  U.  (71).  Sum- 
mervlUe,  S.  C  ,  July  4. 

Sheppard,  Dr.  John  Evans  (56), 
ear  specialist,  Hept    13. 

Sherman,  Frank  A.  (73),  college 
professor,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Feb 

Sl>imer,  Mrs.  Augusta  Post  (93), 
Civil  War  nurse,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  29. 

Shrlver,  John  S.,  journalist,  Balti- 
more, Md  ,  April  11. 

Shurtleff,  R.  M.  (75),  American 
artist  and  Civil  War  veteran,  N 
Y.  City,  Jan.  6. 

Simpson,  Robert  (55),  journalist, 
Toronto,  Aug.  30. 

eistare.  Col.  William  H.  M.  (73), 
Civil  War  veteran,  N.  Y  City, 
Nov   25. 

Smith,  Gerrlt  (76),  inventor.  Long 
Island,  May  4. 

Smith,  Col.  James  M.  (70),  capital 
ist,  Smithsonia,  Ga.,  Dec.  11. 

Smith,  Stephen  T.  (62),  typewriter 
manufacturer,  N.  Y.  City,  May  4 

Somerville,  Judge  Henderson  M 
(78),  Customs  Appraiser,  Edge- 
mere,  L.  I.,  Sept.  16. 

Speed.  Philip  (43),  journalist 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  Dec,  8. 

Spence,  William  W.  (100),  flnan- 
cier  and  philanthropist,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Nov.  3. 

Sprague,  William  (84),  famous 
"War  Governor"  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and, Paris,  France,  Sept.  11 

Standish,  Myles  (66),  retired  law- 
yer, N.  Y.  City,  June  30. 

Stephens,  Clinton  (81),  engineer, 
South  Bay,  L    I.,  Oct.  1. 

Sternberg,  Brig  -Gen.  George  M 
(76),  U.  P.  A.  (retired),  Nov    3 

Stetson,  Clarence  (56),  journalist, 
Nolsy-le-Sec,    France,   Jan    6. 

Stevenson,  Mrs.  Mathilda  C.  (60). 
author,  Oxon  Hill,  Md.,  June  24 

Stewart,  John  W.  (90),  statesman, 
Middlebury,  Vt.,  Oct.  29. 

Stldman,  John  W.  (106),  Stone 
Mountains,  Ky.,  Aug.  19. 

StUlmau,  Prof.  Thomas  B.  (63) 
chemist,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Aug 
10. 

Stoessel,  Lleut.-CJen.  Anatole  M, 
(67),  Russian  defender  of  Port 
Arthur,  Petrograd,  Russia,  Jan 
17. 

Stone,  Herbert  S.,  lost  on  Lusi- 
tania.  May  7. 

Storm,  Clarence  (44),  lawyer  and 
Secretary  of  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars,  N.  Y.  City,  Mar.  24. 

Story.  Major-Geu.  John  P.  (74) 
U.S.A.  (retired),  Pasadena,  Cal., 
Mar.  25. 


tor,  N.  Y.  City,  Oct.  23 
Stowe,  Harry  Welch  (44),  journal 
1st,   Whltestone  L/andlng,  L.  I., 
Oct.  27. 
Streett,  Dr.  David  (60),  Baltimore 

Md  ,  July  30. 
Styles,    Brig  -Gen.   John   H.    (91) 
Civil  War  veteran,  N.  Y.  City, 
Mar.  26. 
Sullivan,     Dennis     (78),     banker, 

Denver,  Col ,  Oct.  10. 
Sulzberger,   Ferdinand     (74),    meat 
packer,     Constance,      Germany, 
Aug    6. 
Sutton,  James  F.  (71),  artist,  Bed- 
ford Hills.  N.  Y  ,  Nov    24. 
Swan,    Frank    (82),    former   U.    S 

Consul,  Stamford,  Ct.,  June  9. 
Sylvester,  Frederick  O.  (45),  land- 
scape  painter,    St.    Louis,    Mo., 

Mar.  2. 
Taft,   Capt.   Elijah  D.    (95),  Civil 

War    veteran,    Freeport.    L.    I', 

Mar.  1. 
Taylor,  Frederick  W.   (59),  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Mar   21.     • 
Thackara,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Sherman 

Paris,  July  18. 
Thorne,     Samuel     (79),     financier, 

Quebec,  Canada,  July  4. 
Tilden,   Edward   (60),   packer  and 

banker,  Chicago,  111.,  Feb.  5. 
TUden,  William  T    (60),  publicist, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  29 
Timberlake,    Ambrose    (70),    bank 

note  expert,  Washington,  Jan.  9. 
Tlsdall.     FitzGerald     (75),    college 

professor,  N    Y.  City,  Nov.   11 
Toll,  Suffragan  Bishop,  William  E. 

(71),  Chicago,  111.,  June  27. 
Tompkins.  Brlg.-Gen.  C.  H.   (84), 

U.  S.  A.   (retired),  AVashlngton, 

Jan.  18. 
Torrey,  Herbert    G.   (73),  assayer, 

Stlllng,  N  J  ,  Aug.  29. 
Tousey,  Sinclair,  publisher,  Yonk- 

ers.  N.  Y   City,  July  28. 
Tracy,  Gen   B.  F.  (85),  former  Sec- 
retary of   the  Navy,  N.  Y.  City 

Aug.  6 
Tremeau,    Gen.    Charles    L.    (65) 

French    Army,    Briare,    France, 

April  18. 
Trojan,    Dr.    Johannes    (78),    edu- 
cator, Germany,  Nov   23. 
Trudeau,    Dr.    Edward   Livingston 

(67).  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y  ,  Nov 

15. 
Tupper,  gir  Charles  (94),  Canadian 

statesman.  Oct.  30. 
Turner.  Sir  George,  surgeon,  known 

as    "Father   Damlen,"    Colyton, 

England,  Mar.  12. 
Turner.  J.  Milton  (76),  former  U 

S.  Minister  to  Liberia,  Ardmore. 

Okla  ,  Nov.  1. 
Turner,   Thomas   M.    (58),   cotton 

mills,  N.  Y.  City,  Jan.  9. 
Ulman,  Charles  H.  (80),  Civil  War 

veteran,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb 

24. 
Vaill,   Joseph   H.    (77),   journalist 

Ardmore,  Pa.,  Mar.  25. 
Van  Amringe,  Prof.  J.  Howard  (80) 

former  Dean  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity,     Morrlstown,      N.      J  , 

Sept.  10. 
Van  Auken,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Lansing, 

Watervliet.  N.  Y..  Nov.  27. 
Van     Boskerck,     Cornelius     (61). 

banker,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  Jan 

13. 
Van  Cleve,  James  A.  (56),  editor, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov,  25. 
Van  Deman,  Prof.  Henry  E.,  po- 

mologlst,    Washington,    D.    C, 

April  28. 
Vanderbilt,   Alfred   G.    (37),   capi- 
talist, lost  on  Lusltanla,  May  7. 


Van  Home,  Sir  William  C.  (72), 
financier,  Montreal,  Canada, 
Sept.  11. 

Van  MlUingen,  Prof.  Alexander 
(74),  noted  student  of  history, 
London,  England,  Sept.  15. 

Vane-Tempest-Stewart,  Sir  Charles 
Stewart  (62),  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry, London.  Eng.,  Feb.  8. 

Van  Wyck,  Col.  William  E.  (74). 
veteran  of  Civil  War,  N.  Y.  City, 
Jime  2. 

Vlckers,  Col.  Thomas  E.  (82), 
London.  England.  Oct.  19. 

Vllllers.  Victor  A.  G.  (70).  ex-Gov- 
ernor-General of  New  Soutb 
Wales.  May  31. 

Von  Lindequiat.  Gen.  Oskar  (77), 
Berlin.  Germany.  April  19. 

Von  Pausinger,  Franz  (76),  Aus- 
trian painter,  Salzburg,  April  7. 

von  Wagenheim,  Baron,  (German 
diplomat,  Constantinople,  Oct. 
25. 

Von  Wedel-Plesdorf,  Herr  Wilhelm 
K.  H.  M  (78),  German  states- 
man, July  12. 

Von  Werner,  Anton  (71),  German 
illustrator,   Berlin,  Jan.  6. 

von  Zumbusch,  Kaspar  (85),  sculp- 
tor, Sept.  30. 

Wagner,  Major  C.  V  (73),  Com- 
mander Confederate  Veteran 
Camp,  N.  Y.  City,  Jan   28. 

Wagner,  Paul  (80),  Ci\il  War  vet- 
eran. Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  22. 

Waldteufel,  Emile  C.  (77),  French 
composer.  Paris.  Feb.  16. 

Walker.  Albert  H.  (70),  author, 
N.  Y.  City,  Aug.  31. 

Waller,  Lewis  (55),  actor,  London, 
Nov     1 

Waller ,  Robert  (65) ,  retired  banker, 
N.  Y.  City,  Feb.  21. 

Walsh,  Blanche  (42),  actress,  Oct. 
31. 

Walton,  I,leut.-Col.  R.  Foster  (40), 
Spanish  War  veteran,  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  15. 

Walworth,  Mrs.  Ellen  Hardin  (82). 
D.  A.  R  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
June  22. 

Ward,  Edgar  Melville  (76),  artist. 
May  15. 

Ward.  Robert  B  (64).  manufac- 
turer, New  Bochelle,  N.  Y., 
Oct    18 

Ward,  Dr.  Samuel  B.  (73),  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  June  3. 

Warner,  Anna  B.  (84),  author 
known  as  "Amy  Lathrop," 
Highland  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22. 

Washburn,  Rev.  George  (82), 
President  of  Robert  College  in 
Constantinople,  Boston,  Feb.  15. 

Washington,  Dr.  Booker  T.  (5(i). 
negro  educator,  Tuskegee,  Ala., 
Nov.  14. 

Watson,  William  (81).  artist,  Bos- 
ton. Mass..  Sept.  30. 

Webly.  Reginald  Earle  (83),  finan- 
cier  Oct.  29 

Weldn'er,  Prof.  Revere  F.  (64),  edu- 
cator, Tangerine,  Fla.,  Jan.  6. 

Weil,  Jean  (65),  publisher,  N.  Y. 
City,  April   19. 

Weiss,  Col.  Francis  (94),  ClvU  War 
veteran,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  April  25. 

White,  Mrs  Ellen  G.  (88),  noted 
Seventh  Day  Adventfst.  St. 
Helena.  Cal.,  July  16. 

White.    Col.   John    V.    (61),    coast 

artillery,  Brooklyn,  Aug.  24. 
Whitney,  Anne  (93).  sculptor,  Bos- 
ton. Mass.,  Jan.  23. 
Wilding,    Anthony  F.,  noted  tennis 
player,  Dardanelles,  May  12. 

Wilkinson,  Capt.  A.  J.  (75),  Civil 
War  veteran.  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  Feb, 
4. 

Willard,  Edward  S.  (62),  actor, 
London,  Nov.  9. 
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WUUams,  Gus  (72),  comedian, 
N.  Y.  City,  Jan.  16. 

WilUams,  Col.  Jere,  ClvU  War  vet- 
eran, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  11 

WilUams.  John  Langbourne  (83), 
banker,  Feb.  11. 

Williams,  Rev  Richard  R.  (72), 
editor.  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  Sept. 
30. 

Wills,  Charles  T.  (63),  buUder, 
Greenwich,  Ct.,  Aug.  31. 

Wilson,  John  (78),  Member  of  Par- 
liament, London,  Mar.  25. 

Wilson,  John  Cook,  professor  at 
Oxford  University,  London,  Aug. 
12. 

Wilson,  Dr.  Nelson  W  ,  Journalist, 
N.  Y.  City,  Aug.  30. 

Winter,  Fred,  author  of  "The 
Rosary,"  London,  Jan.  11. 


Wltte,  Count  Serglus  Julovlteh 
(65),  Russian  statesman,  Petro 
grad,  Russia,  Mar.  12. 

Wolfe,  Dr.  Theodore  F.  (72),  eth- 
nologist, Succasunna,  N.  J., 
June  14. 

Wood,  Brlg.-Gen.  Palmer  G.  (72), 
U.  S.  A.  (retired),  Beverley  HJUs, 
Cal .  July  18. 

Wood,   Lewis  M.    (78),    iournallst, 

Jamaica,  L.  I.,  May  14. 
Woodbury,  Urban  A.  (76),  fonnei 

Governor  of  Vermont,  AprU  15. 
Woodrufl,    Col.    Charles    E.     (55). 

U.  S.  A.  (retired).  New  Rochelle. 

N.  Y  ,  June  13. 
Woodruff,  Charles  H.   (79),  jurist. 

Litchfield,  Ct.,  May  4. 


Woods,  Mrs.  John  (82),  actress, 
Birchington,  Eng.,  Jan.  12. 

Woodward,  Dr.  Anthony  (68),  of 
American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Tallman,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  4. 

Woodward,  Col.  Pobert  B.  (75), 
financier,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
Sept.  2. 

Worden,  William  W.  (73),  former 
hotel  proprietor  and  Postmaster, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  May  28. 

Wright,  Major  John  M..  Marshal 
of  U.  S   Supreme  Court,  Jan.  2. 

Wyman,  Albert  U.  (82),  former 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
Washington,  D.  C,  Mar.  4. 

Young,  Eliza  Burgess  (87).  last  of 
Brlgham  Young's  19  wives.  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  Aug.  20. 


RECORD  OF  EVENTS  IN  1915. 


Jan.  1  British  battleship  For 
midable  sunk  in  English  Channel 
by  German  submarines:  500  lives 
lost. 

Jan.  1.  Russians  in  Galicla  be« 
gan  second  invasion  of  Hungary. 

Jan.  2.  The  United  States  Sen- 
ate passed  the  Immigration  bill 
providing  a  literacy  test  for  immi- 
grants, by  a  vote  of  50  to  7. 

Jan.  4.  The  London  Stock  Ex- 
change opened,  having  been  closed 
since  July  30 

Jan.  6.  A  fire  in  the  New  York 
subway  caused  by  defective  insula- 
tion resulted  In  the  death  of  a  wo- 
man and  partial  asphyxiation  of 
about  200  passengers. 

Jan.  6.  Principal  belligerents  ac- 
cepted Pope  Benedict's  proposal  for 
exchange  of  permanently  disabled 
prisoners 

Jan  7.  President  of  France 
signed  decree  prohibiting  sale  and 
transportation  of  absintiie. 

Jan.  13.  An  earthquake  in  Cen- 
tral Italy  destroyed  towns  and 
killed  about  29,000  people 

Jan.  15.  Wheat  in  Chicago 
reached  $1.45^  a  bushel. 

Jan.  19.  Twenty  strikers  were 
shot  by  factory  guards  at  Roose- 
velt, N.  J. 

Jan.  22.  Army  bill  appropriat- 
ing SlOl, 000,000  bassed  the  United 
States  House  of  Represantatlves. 

Jan.  25.  AlexanderGrahamBell. 
in  New  York,  in  the  flrst  conversa- 
tion across  the  Continent  talked 
on  telephone  with  Thomas  W. 
Watson  in  San  Francisco. 

Jan.  26.  Germany  seized  food 
supply  by  oflBcial  edict. 

Jan.  28.  President  Wilson  ve- 
toed the  Immigration  bill. 

Jan.  29.  Royal  decree  called 
Italian  troops  to  colors. 

Jan.  29.     Peruvian  Ministry  re- 


signed. 

Jan.  30 
passed  a 
penalty. 

?cb.  2 


South   Dakota  Senate 
blU     abolishing     death 


Werner  Van  Horn,  a 
German-American,  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  dynamite  the 
bridge  across  the  St    Croix  River. 

Feb.  4.  A  German  proclama- 
tion was  issued  declaring  "the 
waters  around  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  including  the  whole  English 
Channel,  a  war  zone  from  and  after 
Feb.  18." 

Feb.  5.  Arkansas  Senate  passed 
a  State-wide  prohibition  measure, 
to  take  effect  Jan.  1.  1916. 

Feb.  6.    The  British  liner  Lusl- 


tania  entered  Liverpool  flying 
American  flag  as  protection  against 
German  attack  by  submarine. 

Feb.  10.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion In  New  York  City  restored  to 
duty  Mrs.  Lora  M.  Wagner,  who 
was  suspended  on  charge  of  neglect 
of  duty,  to  give  birth  to  a  child;  16 
other  teachers  restored. 

Feb.  10.     The     most     valuable 
cargo  of  relief  supplies  ever  shipped 
from  the  United  States  was  carried 
on  steamship  Great  City  for  Bel 
elan  suflerera. 

Feb.  16.  Great  Britain  seized 
the  American  ship  Wllhelmlna, 
bound  for  a  German  port  with  wheat 

Feb.  18.  The  German  decree 
regarding  warfare  by  mines  and 
submarines  around  the  waters  of 
Great  Britain  against  merchant 
ships  went  into  eflect. 

Feb  18.  Iowa  House  agreed  to 
repeal  Mulct  law  and  re-fstablLsh 
prohibition  Jan.  1,  1916. 

Feb.  19.  Great  Britain  affirmed 
its  Intention  to  send  the  case  of  the 
detention  of  steamship  Wilhelmina 
to  a  prize  court  in  a  reply  to  the 
American  protest. 

Feb.  19.  United  States  Hoiwe 
of  Representatives  adopted  Pension 
Appropriation  bill  ($164,000,000). 
Feb.  22.     Senate  adopted  the  bill. 

Feb.  19-20.  British  and  French 
warships  bombarded  Turkish  forts 
at  entrance  to  Dardanelles. 

Feb  20.  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition  opened. 

Feb.  23.  Senate  passed  .\rmy 
Appropriation   bill    (5103,000,000). 

Feb.  23.  Governor  Boyle  of 
Nevada  signed  the  "Easy  Divorce" 
bill. 

Feb.  24.  United  States  Senate 
adopted  Post-Ofllce  Appropriation 
bill  ($322,000,000). 

Feb.  25.  British  and  French 
warships  attempted  to  force  Dar- 
danelles and  reduce  the  four  forts 
at  the  entrance. 

Feb.  25.  Idaho  Senate  passed 
State-wide  Prohibition  bill. 

Feb.  27.  French  cruiser  seized 
freighter  Dacia  in  English  Channel 

Feb.  27.  The  William  P  Frye. 
an  American  sailing  vessel,  from 
Seattle  to  Queen.stown,  sunk  by 
Prinz  Eitel  Frledrich,  a  German 
converted  cruiser. 

Feb  21.  The  Seamen  3  bill  passed 
United  States  Senate. 

Feb.  28.  Steps  were  taken  to 
form  an  American  Legion  for  Na- 
tional Defence. 

Feb.  28.    At    WaablngtOQ    an- 


nouncement was  made  of  the  dis- 
covery by  Dr.  Walter  F.  Rittman 
of  processes  for  producing  gasoline. 
dye.stufls.  and  explosives  from  pe- 
troleum. 

March  1.  British  Hoiise  of  Com- 
mons appropriated  $1,435,000,000 
for  war  purposes. 

March  1.     Dr.    Feliciano    Viera 

was  elected  President  of  Uruguay. 

March  1     Harrison  law  affecting 

sale  of  opium  and  its  derivatives 

went  into  efTect. 

March  2.  Wheat  in  Chicago 
down  to  1.41  Vi. 

March  2.  Explosion  of  gas  in 
Layland  mines  in  West  Virginia 
caused  the  death  of  over  100  men. 
March  2.  Utah  House  adopted 
a  State-wide  Prohibition  bill  pre- 
viously passed  by  Senate 

March  2.  Governor  Alexander 
•If^ied  the  Idaho  Stato-wlde  Pro- 
hibition bill,  effective  Jan.  I,  1916. 
March  2.  Anarchists  placed  a 
bomb  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral: 
plotters  captured. 

March  3  Dii)lomatlc  agents  of 
China  and  Japan  agreed  in  Peking 
to  an  extension  lor  99  years  to  the 
existing  Japanese  lease  of  the  ports 
of  Dalny  and  Port  Arthur. 

March  5.  North  Dakota  Legis- 
lature passed  bill  abolishing  death 
penalty. 

March  8.  New  York  Senate 
passed  the  Spring  bill  repealing  the 
alien  clause  in  the  labor  law. 

March  10.  Rear-Admirals 
Fletcher,  Howard,  and  Cowles 
raised  to  grade  of  Admh-al. 

March  10.  German  converted 
cruiser  Prinz  Eitel  Frledrich  entered 
Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  and  was  In- 
terned 

March  14.  German  cruiser  Dres- 
den sunk  by  three  British  cruisers 
off  Chilean  coast. 

March  14.  Lincoln  Beachy,  avi- 
ator, during  spectacular  flight  at 
San  Francisco  Exposition,  killed. 

March  15  British  Government 
declared  the  intention  of  allies  to 
use  privilege  of  confiscating  or  re- 
quisitioning cargo  of  any  merchant 
vessel  if  the  goods  were  of  enemy 
origin  or  destination. 

March  15.  Great  Britain  re- 
fused to  agi'ee  to  American  proposal 
for  solution  of  controversy  with 
Germany  over  merchant  vessels. 

March  16.  Battleship  Pennsyl- 
vania launched  at  Newport  News, 

March  19.  French  battleship 
Bouvet  and  British  battleships  Ir- 
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resistible  and  Ocean,  while  in  .it- 
tack  on  the  Dardanelles,  were  sunk 
by  floating  mines. 

March  24  Mothers'  Pension  bill 
passed  New  York  Assembly. 

March  25.     United    States   sub 
marine  F-4  met  with  an  accident 
and  sank  In  Honolulu  Haroor;  crew 
of  21  lost 

March  27.  British  passenger 
steamer  Falaba  sunk  off  Wales  by 
German  submarine;  111  lives  lost, 
including  an  American. 

April  3.  Dutch  steamer  Prlns 
Mauritz  loundered  during  storm  off 
Virciala  coast;  59  lives  lost 

April  5  Jess  Willard  of  Kansas 
won  the  heavyweight  pugilistic 
championship  of  the  world  from 
Jack  Johnson  at  Havana,  Cuba 

April  6.  Seventh  New  York 
State  Constitutional  Convention 
assembled  at  Albany;  elected  Elihu 
Root  President. 

April  6  Mayor  of  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  two  Judges  and  twenty-four 
others  convicted  of  election  frauds. 
April  7.  Governor  Whitman 
signed  Widowed  Mothers'  Pension 
bin 

April  7.  Local  municipal  self- 
government  given  to  all  towns  in 
Poland  by  law  promulgated  in 
Petrograd 

April  "..  German  auxiliary  cruiser 
Prlaz  Kitel  Friedrlch  and  her  crew 
interned  in  NorfnlU,  Va 

April  9.   J.  B    Greenhut  Co.   of 
New  York  went  Into  hands  of  re 
celvers. 

April  13.  Accident  In  coal  mine 
near  Shlnanoseki,  Japan,  resulted 
In  logs  of  236  lives. 

April  14.  Bill  abolishing  office  of 
Coroner  In  New  York  State  signed 
by  Governor. 

April  16.  1,600  carpenters  on 
strike  in  Chicago. 

April  19.  Tiie  Supreme  Court  of 
United  States  denied  Leo  M. 
Frank's  appeal  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpu 

April  19.    The   suit   against   ex- 
Presldent      Roo^^velt      for      libel, 
brought   by    William    Barnes,    Jr 
begein  at  Syracuse,  N   Y. 

April  20.  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  Railway  Company  went 
into  hands  of  a  receiver. 

April  23  A  woman  suffrage  con 
Rtltutlonal  amendment  adopted  by 
Danish  Diet. 

.-Vprll  26.  United  States  Navy 
Dopartment  announced  that  bat- 
tlc3".ilp  California  would  be  pro- 
polled  by  electricity  First  in  the 
world . 

April  26.  German  converted 
cruiser  Kronprinz  Wilhelm  interned 
at  Newport  News,  Va. 

April  26  French  cruiser  Leon 
Ga.nbotta  sunk  by  Austrian  8\ib- 
marlne  U-5  In  Strait  of  Otranto; 
500  lor,t. 

April  27.  The  International  Wom- 
en's Peace  Congress  opened  at 
The  Hague;  14  countries  repre- 
sented. 

April  28.  American  oil  tank 
steamer  Cushlng  was  damaged  by 
German  aeroplane's  bomb  In  North 
Sea 

April  30  22  blocks  were  de- 
svi'oyed  in  Colon,  Panama,  by  fire; 
11  persons  killed  and  53,500,000 
property  loss. 

April  30.    Wireless     communica- 
tion    between     Washington     and 
Panama  Canal  Zone  perfected. 
May     1.       American     oil     tank| 


May  2.  Dr.  F.  V  .  Murphy  and 
Frank  Johnson  of  Pierpbint,  S.  D., 
Invented  an  eyeless  needle  for  sur- 
geons' use 

May  3.  John  R.  Lawson,  mem- 
ber of  United  Mine  Workers  of 
.\merlca,  found  guilty  of  murder  by 
Colorado  Jury. 

May  3.  Congress  of  Venezuela 
elected  Juan  Vicente  Gomez  Presi- 
dent. 

May  6.  Japan  sent  her  ultima- 
tum to  China  that  the  latter  must 
accept  unconditionally  the  Japa- 
nese demands 

May  7.  Transatlantic  liner  Lusl- 
tanla  sunk  by  German  submarine 
off  southern  coast  of  Ireland;  1,150 
lost  (Including  100  Americans);  767 
saved. 

May  12.  World  Court  Congress 
convened  at  Cleveland,  Ohio 

May  13.  Salandra  Ministry  in 
Italy  resigned;  May  15  the  Premier 
consented  to  retain  office. 

May  13  British  battleship  Goli- 
ath sunk  by  Turkish  destroyer;  500 
lost. 

May  13.  United  States  protested 
against  Germany's  submarine  policy 
and  sinking  of  Lusitanla 

May  15.  Railroads  cannot  own 
steamship  lines  on  Great  Lakes  was 
decided  by  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  under  Panama  Canal 
act 

May  18  United  States  fleet, 
after  ten  days'  exhibition  In  the 
Hudson  River,  passed  out  to  sea. 
reviewed  by  President  Wilson  and 
Secretary  Daniels. 

May  22.  Colonel  Roosevelt  was 
awarded  the  verdict  In  the  550,000 
libel  suit  brought  against  him  by 
William  Barnes,  Jr ,  in  Syracuse. 
N.  Y 

May  23.  Italy  declared  that  a 
state  of  war  existed  with  Austria- 
Hungary  from  May  24. 

May  24.  Formal  declaration  of 
war  against  Austria-Hungary  by 
Italy 

May  24.  Thomas  A.  Edison  an- 
nounced completion  of  the  "tele- 
scribe"  to  record  telephone  conver- 
sation. 

May  24.  Pan-American  Finan- 
cial Conference  met  at  Washington, 
D.  C 

May  25.  Representatives  of  Ar- 
gentine, Brazil,  and  Chile,  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  signed  a  treaty  to 
better  their  political  relations. 

May  25.  New  British  Coalition 
Cabinet  announced 

May  25.  Conviction  of  Charles 
Becker  affirmed  by  Court  of  Appeals 

May  25  Two  treaties  between 
China  and  Japan  signed  in  Peking. 

May  26.  Battleship  Triumph 
sunk  In  Dardanelles. 

May  27.  English  battleship  Ma 
Jestic  sunk 

May  28.  Germany  replied  to 
American  note  regarding  warfare 
agclnst  merchant  ships 

May  31.  Ninety  bombs  dropped 
by  Zeppelins  on  London;  four  killed 

May  31  Germany  officially  ac- 
knowledged that  American  steamer 
Gulflight  was  damaged  by  German 
submarine 

May  31.  Ralph  de  Palma  drove 
an  automobile  at  Indianapolis. 
Ind.,  500  miles  at  the  rate  of  89.8 
miles  an  hour. 

June  1.  The  Federal  Court  of  the 
U.  S.  decided  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation. 

June  2     Count  Bemstorff  called 


steamer   Gulflight  sunk    off   Sclllylon  President  Wilson  to  discuss  Ger- 
Islands  by  German  submarine.       I  man  affairs. 


June.  3  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  held  to  be  lawful  by 
United  States  Circuit  Court. 

June  4.  Directors  of  Ford  Motor 
Company  Increased  capital  stock 
from  $2,000,000  to  $100,000,000. 

June  6.  Treaty  ratified  in  Petro- 
grad between  Sweden  and  Russia, 
mutually  acknowledging  the  finan- 
cial, commercial,  and  industrial  In- 
terests of  the  respective  countries. 
June  7.  Reginald  A.  J.  Warne- 
ford,  British  aviator,  destroyed 
German  Zeppelin;  up  6,000  feet. 

June  8  Secretary  of  State  Will- 
iam Jennings  Bryan  resigned. 

.  June  9.  United  States  replied  to 
Germany's  note  of  May  28  and 
asked  for  assurances  that  measures 
be  taken  to  safeguard  American 
lives  and  ships. 

June  9.  Germany  refused  to 
yield  to  United  States  In  the  Frye 
case. 

June  14.  14,000  employes  of  sur- 
face and  elevated  railroad  lines  In 
Chicago  on  strike. 

June  15.  Great  Britain  voted 
51,250,000,000  lor  war  credit. 

June  18  Golf  championship  of 
United  States  won  by  Jerome  D. 
Travers. 

June  19.  Battleship  Arizona 
launched  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

June  19.  Fourth  Avenue  (N. 
Y.  City)  subway  officially  opened. 
June  22.  opened  to  the  public. 

June  19.  The  Grenfell  mls-sion 
schooner  George  B.  Cluett  sailed 
for  the  Arctic  regions. 

June  21.  The  "grandfather" 
clause  in  Oklahoma's  and  Mary- 
land's suffrage  laws  declared  void 
by  United  States  Supreme  Court 

June  22  Gen  Christian  De  Wet 
of  South  Africa  found  guilty  of 
treason;  sentenced  to  six  years' 
imprisonment  and  SIO.OOO  fine. 

June  22.  Governor  Slaton  of 
Georgia  commuted  Leo  Frank's 
sentence  to  life  Imprisonment. 

June  22  British  House  of  Com- 
mons voted  85,000,000,000  loan  for 
war  fund. 

June  22.  Grand  Jury  finds  elec- 
tion-fraud indictments  against  128 
Indianapolis  officials  and  employes, 
including  Mayor  Bell  and  Demo- 
cratic National  Committeeman 
Thomas  Taggart. 

June  23.  Robert  I^ansing  ap- 
pointed United  States  Secretary  of 
State. 

June  24  New'  York  City  cele- 
brated the  raising  of  its  first  munici- 
pal flag,  which  was  presented  by 
the  City  of  Amsterdam. 

June  24.  United  States  renewed 
demands  on  Germany  In  Frye  case. 

June  25  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  adopted  appropriation  of 
81,120,000,000  for  war. 

June  27  General  Huerta  ar- 
rested at  Newman,  N.  Mex.,  ac- 
cused of  plotting  against  Mexico. 
Freed  on  ball. 

June  30.  Preliminary  figures  of 
American  foreign  trade  for  the  fiscal 
year  showed  a  81,000,000.000  bal- 
ance of  exports  over  Imports 

July  1.  State-wide  prohibition 
became  effective  in  Alabama. 

July  1.  The  Munitions  of  War 
bill  passed  by  British  House  of 
Commons 

July  1.  Five-cent  telephone  rate 
won  for  New  York  City:  approxi- 
matel"  a  reduction  of  85,000.000  a 
year. 

July  2.  Senate  reception  room  in 
United  States  Capitol  wrecked  by 
bomb. 
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July  3.    J.  Plerpont  Morcan  shotf     Aug.  3.   Cloudburst  at  Erie,  Pa., 
at  9a.  M.Jby  Frank  Holt,  a  German.  flcx>ded  city;  25  drowned 


at  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 

July  6.    Frank  Holt,  dynamiter 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  D 
C,  and  who  fired  a  shot  at  J.  P 
MorKan,  killed  himself  In  Nassau 
County,  N.  Y.,  jail 

July  7.  Italian  cruiser  AmalU 
sunk  by  Austrian  submarine 

July  8.  First  women  Justices  In 
the  British  Empire  were  appointed 
in  South  Australia. 

July  8.  Germany  delivered  to 
American  Ambassador  her  reply  to 
American  note  ot  June  9  regarding 
submarine  warfare. 

July  8.  To' guarantee  neutrality, 
United  States  naval  authorllies  took 
control  of  wireless  station  at  Say- 
ville,  L.  I. 

July  10.  Application  made  to 
Justice  Hughes  of  United  States 
Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  ot  error 
in  case  of  Charles  Becker  denis<l. 

July  12.  Secretary  of  Navy 
Daniels  formulated  plans  for  crea- 
tion of  advisory  board  of  civilian 
engineers  to  davise  methods  for 
conducting  naval  warfare. 

July  12.  German  cruiser  Ko- 
ntgsberg  destroyed  by  British  moni- 
tors and  cruisers. 

July  14.  Floods  in  Southern 
China  drowned  80,000. 

July  14.  Harry  Thaw  declarca 
sane  by  jury:  released  on  ball 

July  13.  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion bill  declared  valid  by  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York. 

July  15.  The  business  section  of 
Valdez,  Alaska,  destroyed  by  lire 
SoOO.OOO  loss. 

July  15.  Coal  industry  of  Wales 
tied  up  by  miners'  strike;  settled 
July  20. 

July  15.  Germany  formally  ad- 
mitted that  Nebraskan,  United 
States  merchant  ship,  was  damaged 
by  German  submarine. 

July  16.    Panama  Canal  used  for 
first  time  by  United  States  battle- 
ships; Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Wiscon 
sin  passed  through. 

July  20.  A  strike  of  6,000  cloth- 
ing workers  in  New  York  City 
averted  by  arbitration;  wages  in- 
crea,'5ed  about  12  per  cent. 

July  21.  Third  note  sent  to  Ger- 
many concerning  rights  of  neutral 
ships  by  United  States. 

July  21-22.  Strike  of  workers  at 
Standard  Oil  plant  in  Bayonne.  N. 
J.,  caused  riot,  resulting  in  two 
deaths. 

July  24.  Excursion  steamer  East- 
land turned  over  at  her  pier  In 
Chicago;  852  lost. 

July  25.  Juan  Luis  San  Fuentes 
elected  President  of  Cliile. 

July    25.      American    steamship 
Leelanaw   sunk    by    German    sub 
marine  off  coast  of  Scotland. 

July  27.  First  direct  wireless 
communication  between  Japan  and 
United  States  established 

July  28,  Haytian  revolutionists 
killed  President  GulUaume  Sam 
American  cruiser  Washington  landed 
Bailors  in  Hayti  to  prevent  rioting 

July  28.  Bayonne,  N.  J  ,  strike 
ended  through  efforts  of  Sheriff 
Klnkead. 

July  28.  Supreme  Court-  Justice 
John  Ford  denied  application  for 
new  trial  to  Charles  Becker. 

July  29.  Japanese  Minister  of 
Interior  Viscount  Oura  resigned 
under  charges. 

July  30.  Charles  Becker  elec 
trocuted  at  Sing  Sing. 


Aug.  4.  A  strike  of  60,000  work- 
ers on  ladies'  garments  in  New  York 
City  prevented  by  arbitration  and 
wage  increase. 

Aug.  5.  Warsaw  captured  by  the 
German-Austrian  Army. 

Aug.  9.  United  States  assumed 
control  of  Haytian  affairs. 

Aug.  10.     At  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 
an  experiment  was  begun  in  train 
Ing  American  citizens  for  National 
defence. 

Aug.  12.  An  army  aeroplane  fell 
at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  resulting  in 
death  of  Capt.  Geo.  H.  Knox  and 
Injuring  Lieut.  P.  B.  Sutton. 

Aug.  13.  Pacific  Mall  S.  S.  Co. 
30ld  Ave  of  its  steamers  to  Atlantic 
Transport  Co. 

Aug.  14.  Over  50  people  killed 
by  derailment  of  the  Irish  Mall  of 
the  London  and  Northwestern  Ry 
near  Stowe  Tunnel,  England. 

Aug.  16  17.  Tropical  storm  on 
Texas  coast  caused  death  of  200 
and  property  loss  of  jiilUons  of 
dollars. 

Aug.  17.  Leo  M.  Frank  lynched 
near  Marietta,  Ga. 

Aug.  17.  Zeppelins  raided  out- 
skirts of  London;  10  killed,  36 
wounded. 

Aug.  17.  Missouri  Pacific  Ry 
went  into  hands  of  receiver. 

Aug.  19.  Ger.nan  submarine  sank 
White  Star  liner  Arabic;  20  lost. 

Aug.  21.  Cotton  declared  contra- 
band by  the  allies. 

Aug.  21.  Italy  declared  herself  in 
a  state  of  war  with  Turkey. 

Aug.  22.  Vilhjal  nur  Stefansson, 
commanding  Canadian  Arctic  Ex- 
pedition, annovmced  discovery  of 
new  land  in  the  Arctic  at  77  de- 
grees 43  minutes  north  lat.  and 
115  degrees  43  minutes  west  long. 

Aug.  24.  Conference  of  Gov- 
ernors began  in  Boston. 

Aug.  24.  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  de- 
clared an  illegal  co.-nblnation  in  re- 
straint of  trade  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Ordered  dissolved. 

Sept.  1.  Lowest  rate  tor  sterling 
exchange  was  4.50.  The  lowest 
traded  was  4.51  }4. 

Sept.  1.  The  diplomatic  contro- 
versy between  the  Unitel  States 
and  Ger.Tiany,  concerning  subma- 
rine warfare,  ended  when  German 
Ambassador  declared  liners  not  to 
be  suaK  without  warning;  German 
Foreign  Office  Indorsed  pledge 
Sept.  14. 

Sept.  2.  Cardinal  Gibbons  de- 
livered Pope  Benedict  XV.'s  mes- 
sage to  Preiiieat  Wilson  concern- 
ing peace  In  Europe 

Sept.  4.  Rear-.^dTilral  Caperton 
proclaimed  martial  law  in  Haytian 
territory  occupied  by  United 
States  forces. 

Sept.  4.  It  waa  announced  that 
an  American  chemist  di.scovered 
a  process  for  making  dyes  from 
coal  tar. 

Sept     4.     Canadian   liner   Hes- 
perian,  bound   for   Montreal,   tor- 
pedoed or  struck  by  mine  off  south 
ern  coast  of  Ireland;  24  lost. 

Sept.  7.    It  waa  stated  that  Brit 
IsU  Government  took  over  control 
of   715   private  factories   put  into 
use   for   manufacturing   munitions 

Sept.  0.  United  States  a,sked  Aus- 
trla-Hungar>'  to  recall  its  Ambassa- 
dor, Dr.  Dumba. 

Sent.  10.  The  CnnsMtutional 
IConventiou  of  1915  eude  1  ■:-,  i  15 


P.   M.,   after  adopting   the  revised 
New  York  State  Constitution 

Sept.  14.  State-wide  prohibition 
voted  In  South  Carolina. 

Sept.  15.  British  House  of  Com- 
mons voted  $1,250,000,000  war 
credit. 

Sept.  16.  Russian  Duma  pro- 
rogued by  Czar. 

Sept  16.  Treaty  signed  between 
United  States  and  Hayti  at  Port- 
au-Prince  to  provide  Ameriwn 
supervision  of  Haytian  '  flnanies 
and  constabulary. 

Sept.  17.  Formal  recognition  ac- 
corded by  United  States  to  the  new 
Haytian  Government,  headed  by 
President  d'Artlguenave. 

Sept.  20.  Forty-five  persons 
killed,  80,000  rendered  homeless, 
and  800  dwellings  collapsed  as  re- 
sult of  floods  in  Ganges  Valley. 
India. 

Sept.  20.  Slides  in  the  Galllard 
Cut  caused  the  clo.sing  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal. 

Sept.  22.  Dynamite  explosion  in 
the  subway  excavation  on  Seventh 
Avenue  tore  away  an  entire  block 
from  curb  to  curb;  7  killed,  100  in- 
jured; Sept.  25,  a  section  of  Broad- 
ivay,  near  39th  Street,  collapsed;  1 
killed,  3  injured. 

Sept.  23.  United  States  made 
public  a  note  from  Germany  that 
the  latter's  warships  would  not  de- 
stroy American  vessels  carrying 
conditional  contraband. 

Sept.  24.  German  Finance  Min- 
ister announced  subscription  for 
war  loan  of  $3,000,000,000. 

Sept.  26.  A  gasoline  tank  car  ex- 
plosion in  Ardmore,  Okla.,  killed 
.30  people. 

Sept.  28.  Italian  battleship  Bene- 
detto Brln  was  blown  up  by  an  in- 
ternal explosion  in  BrlndLsi  Harbor; 
Ilear-Admiral  de  Cervin  and  over 
300  of  the  crew  killed. 

Sept.  29.  A  wireless  telephone 
conversation  was  carried  on  by  of- 
acials  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co.  tetween  Ar- 
lington, Va.,  and  Honolulu,  4,900 
miles. 

Sept.  29.  Tropical  hurricane  in 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  resulted 
In  549  deatlis  and  property  dam- 
age of  $12,000,000. 

Oct.  5.  German  Government 
disavowed  the  act  of  the  submarine 
co.-nmander  who  sank  the  Arabic. 
Oct.  5.  King  Constantine  of 
Greece  refused  to  support  Premier 
Venizelas's  pro-allies  policy;  lat- 
ter resigned. 

Oct.  6.  The  engagement  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  Mrs.  Norman  Gait 
if  Washington,  D.  C  ,  was  an- 
nounced. 

Oct.  6.  The  Ru-sslan.  French, 
British,  Italian,  and  Serbian  Min- 
isters to  Bulgaria  asked  for  their 
passports. 

Oct.  v.  Lord  Eryce  declared  In 
the  British  House  of  lords  that 
from  May,  1915,  800,000  .\imeni- 
ans  were  slain  by  Turks  in  Asia 
Minor. 

Oct.  9.  Gil  Anderson,  driving  a 
Stutz  car  350  miles  at  the  rate  of 
102.6  miles  .an  hour  won  the  Astor 
Cup  and  made  a  new  automobile 
record  at  Sheep.shead  Bay,  New 
York. 

Oct.  11.  Lieut.  Walter  D.  Talia- 
ferro, United  States  Army  aviator, 
killed  while  flying  over  San  Diego 
Bay. 

Oct.  13.  The  championship  base- 
ball series  waa  won  by  the  "  Red 
j.-c."  4-1. 
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Oct.  13.  The  "Cotton  Futures" 
act  was  declared  unconstitutional 
In  the  United  States  District  Court 
at  New  York. 

Oct  13.  Bulgaria  formally  de- 
clared war  on  Serbia. 

Oct.  14.  Forty-one  persons  killed 
and  101  wounded  by  Zeppelins  In 
London. 

Oct.  15.  Great  Britain  declared 
war  on  Bulgaria. 

Oct.  .5.  3500,000,000  loan 
agreement  between  the  British  and 
French  Governments  and  the 
American  underwriters  signed  in 
oflBce  of  J    P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

Oct.  15.  Serbia  declared  war  on 
Bulgaria. 

Oct   111     Sixteen  were  killed  in  a 
Union  Pacific  motor  car  when  it 
plunged    Into   a   creek   near   Ran 
dolph,  Kan. 

Oct  18.  Sir  Edward  Carson  re- 
signed from  Britiph  Cabinet. 

Oct.  19.  Russia  proclaimed  "the 
treason  of  Bulgaria  to  the  Slav 
cause;"  virtually  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war. 

Oct.  19  Italy  declared  war  upon 
Bulgaria. 

Oct.  19  The  United  States 
recognized  Gen  Carranza  in  Mex- 
ico; 8  Central  and  South  American 
republics  took  similar  action. 

Oct.  19.  Woman  suffrage  was 
rejected  by  voters  of  New  Jersey 
by  about  50.000  majority 

Oct  20.  United  States  declared 
an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of 
arms  to  Mexico',  except  to  territory 
controlled  by  Carranza. 

Oct.  21.     United  States  soldiers 
were  killed  by  Mexicans  near  Mis 
sion,  Texas 

Oct.     23        More     than     25,000 
women  paraded  in  New  York  City 
as   a   woman   suffrage   demonstra 
tion  before  election. 

Oct  24.  United  States  Secret 
Service  arrested  Robert  Fay  as 
conspirator. 

Oct  25  Fourteen  persons  were 
killed  and  eight  Injured  in  a  fire  in 
a  building  occupied  by  the  Union 
Paper  Box  Company  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Oct.  27.  A  new  American  aero- 
plane record  was  made  by  Oscar  A. 
Brindley,  who  flew  554  miles  along 
the  California  coast  in  ten  hours. 


Oct.  28.  The  Vlvianl  coalition 
ministry  in  France  resigned. 

Oct.  28.  Twenty-one  girls  burned 
to  death  in  the  hallway  of  St. 
John's  Parochial  School,  Peabody, 

Nov.  1.  The  Arizona  Anti-Allen 
law  providing  that  80  per  cent,  of 
employes  of  any  concern  must  be 
Americans  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
Nov.  2.  The  proposed  new  New 
York  State  Constitution  rejected 
by  the  voters. 

Nov.  4.  The  Cabinet  of  Premier 
Zalmis  of  Greece  was  forced  to  re- 
sign. 

Nov.  4.  President  Wilson  ad- 
dressed the  Manhattan  Club  in 
New  York,  outlining  his  plan  for 
preparedness. 

Nov.  4.  The  Greek  Cabinet  re- 
signed. 

Nov.  6.     Arbitration  treaty  be 
tween    United    States    and    Chile 
ratified. 

Nov.  6.  Fire  destroyed  the  lives 
of  12  employees  In  the  Diamond 
Candy  factory  In  Williamsburg, 
New  York  City. 

Nov.  7.  United  States  sent  a 
note  to  Great  Britain  protesting 
against  interference  on  the  .sea  with 
American  trade. 

Nov.  7.  In  a  demonstration 
against  the  closing  of  saloons  on 
Sunday  in  Chicago  40,000  men 
paraded  in  that  city. 

Nov.  9.  Italian  liner  Ancona 
sunk  by  Austrian  submarine;  272 
perished.  Including  27  Americans 
Nov.  10.  A  wind  storm  swept 
over  Central  Kansas,  Missouri 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  Iowa, 
killing  50  persons.  Injuring  100  and 
causing  property  Damage  of  about 
$1,000,000. 

Nov  10-11.  Four  American 
plants  manufacturing  war  muni- 
tions for  the  Allies  were  damaged 
by  fires  believed  to  have  been  in- 
cendiary 

Nov  10.  Admiral  Tseng  Ju 
Cheng,  Governor  of  Shanghai,  as- 
sassinated. 

Nov  10.  Yoshohlto  crowned 
Emperor  of  Japan. 

Nov  11.  Premier  Asquith  an- 
nounced the  creation  of  a  War 
Council    composed    of    the    Prime 


Minister,  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, Colonial  Secretary,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  aijd  Min- 
ister of  Munitions. 

Nov.  11.  The  Suez  Canal  waa 
closed  to  merchant  ships  by  Brlt- 
Lsh  Government  for  military  rea- 
sons. 

Nov.  12.  King  Constantlne  dis- 
solved the  Greek  Parliament. 

Nov.  12.  Haytl  approved  the 
treaty  with  the  United  States  pro- 
viding for  a  virtual  American  pro- 
tectorate over  the  country. 

Nov.  13.  Winston  Spencer 
Chiirchill  resigned  from  British 
Cabinet. 

Nov  14.  Three  Austrian  aviators 
dropped  bombs  on  Verona,  Italy; 
sixty  persons  killed. 

Nov.  22.  Over  20  persons  killed 
In  railroad  eollision  near  Colum- 
bu^  Ga. 

Nov.  17.  British  hospital  ship 
Anglla  sunk  by  mine;  nearly  100 
soldiers  drowned. 

Nov.  29.  An  operator  for  the 
Federal  Wireless  Telegraph  Co. 
at  Honolulu  picked  up  messages 
being  transmitted  from  Nauen, 
Prussia,  to  Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  about 
9,000  miles  away. 

Nov.  29.  Thirty-one  men  were 
killed  and  six  fatally  injured  In  an 
explosion  in  the  du  Pont  powder 
mills  near  Wilmln-jton,  Del 

Nov  29.  The  United  States  Su  • 
prerae  Court  held  that  the  Allen- 
Labor  law  of  New  York  State  wp" 
valid. 

Dec.  3.  On  account  of  what  the 
United  States  Government  con- 
sidered improper  activities  In  mili- 
tary and  naval  matters,  it  requested 
of  the  German  Government  the 
recall  of  Capts  Boy-Ed  and  Von 
Papen,  German  diplomats. 

Dec  6.  The  Spanish  Cabinet  re- 
signed. 

Dec.  8.  A  note  was  sent  by  the 
United  States  State  Department 
to  the  Teutonic  allies  demanding 
satisfaction  for  violation  of  Ameri- 
can sea  rights  In  the  sinking  of  the 
Ancona. 

Dec.  10.  Fire  destroyed  the  city 
of  Hopewell,  Va.;  10,000  persons 
homeless;  S2, 000,000  property  loss. 


ADVERTISING    MEN'S    LEAGUE    OF    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

Incorporated  1906   with  headquarters  at  47  East  Twenty-flfth  Street,  New  York  City. 
800.     SecretdTy — Herman  Daych. 


Membership, 


BLIND    MEN'S    IMPROVEMENT    CLUB    OF    NEW    YORK. 

Organized  1906  with  the  view  of  Improving  the  unhappy  conditions  of  the  blind  men  of  New  York. 
In  case  of  a  member's  illness  funds  are  contributed  to  relieve  his  necessities.  Questions  relative  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  blind  are  considered,  and  resolutions  for  improved  legislation  are  drafted  and  sent  to  the 
city  and  State  authorities  The  club  interests  itself  on  behalf  of  Its  members  in  obtaining  newsstand  priv- 
ileges, hospital  treatment,  etc.  Meetings  are  held  the  second  and  fourth  Monday  evening  of  each  month  at 
the  Lighthouse,  111  East  Fifty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City  Membership,  about  140.  President — W.  I. 
Scandlln.     Treasurer — H.  Baumann     Con esponding  Secretary — G  H   Longenecker. 


NATIONAL    REPUBLICAN    CONGRESSIONAL    COMMITTEE. 

This  committee  is  composed  of  one  representative  from  each  State,  and  Its  business  is  to  conduct  the 
campaign  for  the  election  of  Republican  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  Chairman — Frank  P. 
Woods,  Esthervllle,  Iowa  Vice-Chairmen — Frank  B.  Brandegee,  New  London,  Ct  r  Julius  Kahn,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.:  Charles  E.  Patton,  Curwensville,  Pa.  Secretary — John  C.  Eversman,  Champaign,  111.  Treas- 
urer— Geo.  W.  White,  Washington,  D.  C.  Chairman  Finance  Committee — William  B.  McKlnley,  Cham- 
paign, 111.     Headquarters,  Riggs  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Joseph  Thomas  of  Markleysburg.  Pa.,  butchered 
a  hog  1,020  pounds  dressed.  It  wa?  three  years  old 
and  11  leet  lojg. 

Jacob  Hays,  aged  75,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War, 
living  at  Wlnslow,  Ind.,  was  reported  as  cutting  a 
third  full  set  of  teeth.  He  never  had  his  teeth  pulled; 
they  wore  away 

Mrs.  Josephine  Davis  Hill  of  MUlbrook,  Ala.,  be- 
came a  grandmother  at  the  age  of  29. 

A  hawk  whioh  measured  5  feet  from  tip  to  tip  was 
caught  by  J.  F  King  of  OclUa,  Ga. 

Mrs.  George  Juris  of  Deadwood  Gulch,  Idaho,  had 
a  17  months'  old  white  Leghorn  pullet  which  laid  an 
egg  measuring  9H  inches  in  circumference.  It  con- 
tained a  second  perfect  egg. 

Canon,  Ga.,  a  town  of  728  Inhabitants,  has  nine 
aistlnct  religious  denominations,  six  of  which  have 
U  place  of  worship. 

Robert  T7.  Bates  of  Letcher  County,  Ky.,  99  years 
Old,  is  the  father  of  a  son  born  January  25. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  McKnight  of  Redding,  CaU,  gave  birth 
to  four  babies  on  March  11. 

A  baby  daughter  weighing  1 H  pounds  was  torn 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Newell  of  Sharon,  Pa. 

A  baby  boy  weighing  1  %  pounds  was  born  to  Mrs. 
Albert  Brun  of  Clifton,  N.  J. 

The  largest  American  flag  ever  made  was  unfurled 
at  Broadway  and  Forty-second  Street  on  July  4.  It 
was  1 65  feet  long  by  52  wide. 

Mrs  Henry  H.  Bull  of  Sparta,  N.  J  ,  exhibited  a 
lemon  raised  in  a  hothouse  measuring  13  Inches  in 
circumference.  8  inches  in  length  and  weighing  4 
pounds.  It  took  one  year  from  the  time  the  tree 
blossomed  until  the  lemon  was  ripe 

Richard  Brings  of  Wlnsted,  (;t  .  is  reported  as 
wearing  a  grafted  eyelid  made  out  of  the  flesh  and 
skin  of  one  of  his  arms. 

"Roaring  Bull"  Buoy,  whioh,  with  anchor,  weighs 
6.000  pounds,  was  carried  away  by  a  whale,  accord- 
ing to  oltlrers  of  the  Canadian  Government  steamer 
Lansdowne 

A  hen  belonging  to  Thomas  Gaynor  of  I*unta 
Gorda,  Fla.,  took  possession  of  a  litter  of  kittens  and 
r;ared  for  them. 

A  young  sergeant  in  the  French  army  had  ex- 
tracted from  his  heart  a  splinter  of  a  hand  grenade. 
The  splinter  remained  in  the  ventricle  4}-^  months 
before  it  was  extracted. 

A  Holsteln  cow  at  the  Colony  F.arm,  British  Co- 
lumbia, broke  all  records  in  Can.ada  for  milk  produc- 
tion. During  86  .successive  day.s  she  produced  9,370 
pounds  of  milk  and  107  pounilis  of  loiter. 

Joseph  C.  Cimningha'n  of  l.awrenceburg,  Ind, 
caught  a  white  perch  which  weighed  42  Vo  pounds. 

Abraham  J.  Randell.  91  years  old,  and  Mrs  Mary 
Ann  Scott,  aged  ^5,  were  man  led  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

E.  Harper  of  North  Roseburg,  Ore.,  owns  a  calf 
with  only  three  legs.  The  ani'iial  has  only  one  front 
leg,  which  Is  larger  than  the  leg  of  a  normal  calf. 

Mrs.  Del  nar  E.  Loomis  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
gave  birth  to  twin  boys;  one  born  1  .30  P  M  February 
28,  and  the  otlipp  at  2.30  p.  m.  March  3 

A  human  skull,  a  right  shoulderblade.  a  left  thigh- 
bone, an  upper  armbone  and  one  nngerbone  were 
found  In  the  stomach  of  a  r2-foot  shark  captured  by 
Henry  Sanford  of  New  York,  near  Soldier  Key.  Fla. 

Miss  Elsie  Dobbins  of  Caldwell,  N.  J  ,  is  the  owner 
of  a  hen  which  is  14  years  old  and  laid  its  3,000th  egg 

Miss  Bessie  Allen  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  an  opera- 
tion had  a  diseased  vertebra  replaced  with  a  piece  of 
bone  from  one  of  her  legs. 

Seven-year-old  Harold  Lutzk  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  sees 
every  object  backward,  jujt  as  a  normal  person  sees 
it  In  a  mirror. 

What  physicians  describe  as  a  rare  and  remarkable 
case  of  tinnitus  was  that  of  a  five-year-old  girl  in 
Philadelphia,  in  whose  head  a  .sound  resembling  the 
ticking  of  a  watch  could  be  distinctly  heard. 

Miss  Sarah  D  Robbins  of  Harwick  Centre,  Mass., 
owns  a  Rhode  Island  hen  that  has  laid  an  egg  with 
three  yolks.  The  egg  measured  IVi  and  5X  Inches 
around  the  ends  and  middle,  respectively. 

R.  W.  Josey,  living  near  Riddley,  Ga.,  claims  to 
have  the  largest  family  in  Georgia.  He  has  25  chil- 
dren, 21  of  whom  are  living. 

J.  H.  Peak  of  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  showed  a  lemon 
IGH  Inches  in  circumference  and  17^^  Inches  from 
end  to  end 

The  first  girl  of  five  generations  was  bom  in  Par- 
sons, Kan.,  In  the  family  of  E.  G.  Crandall. 


UNIQUE    EVENTS    IN    1915. 

(Compiled  from   newspaper  reports.) 


The  official  test  of  365  days  of  FIndeme  Fayns,  the 
great  cow  of  the  Somerset  Holsteln  Breeders'  Com- 
pany, is  24,600  pounds  of  milk,  containing  1,116 
pounds  of  butter  fat 

A  workman  burned  his  feet  in  South  Norwalk,  Ct., 
while  dismantling  a  baker's  oven  In  which  there  had 
been  no  lire  in  more  than  four  years.  It  had  pre- 
viously been  in  use  31  years. 

An  operation,  said  to  be  the  first  of  Its  kind,  was 
performed  by  Dr.  D  F.  Reeder,  at  Ancon  Hospital, 
Panama,  on  D.  W.  MacCormark,  who  ruptured  an 
ear  drum.  The  skin  from  the  Inside  of  a  fresh  egg- 
shell was  taken  and  put  over  the  ruptured  mem- 
brane After  48  hours  the  eggsKin  was  removed  and 
the  membrane  of  the  ear  drum  had  grown  together, 

A  woman  from  Waukakee,  Wis  ,  on  X-ray  exam- 
ination, was  discovered  to  have  in  her  stomach  a  live 
snake  6  inches  long. 

Beatrice  Whitelam,  four  years  old,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  swam  320  >ard8  in  13^  minutes  in  the  Schuyl- 
kUl  River. 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  v^alone  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  gave 
birth  to  twins  They  are  the  27th  and  28th  children 
of  the  father,  21  of  whom  are  living,  all  born  within 
a  period  of  31  years 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Napier  of  Harrisburg,  Ga.,  possessed 
a  weeli-old  duckling  with  three  feet  perfectly  de- 
veloped. 

A  four-year-old  Holsteln  cow,  owned  by  James  N. 
Jarvls  of  Montclalr,  N.  J.,  produced  in  seven  days 
734  pounds  of  milk.  For  30  days  she  gave  more  than 
100  pounds  of  milk  daily. 

What  is  perhaps  the  smallest  penknife  in  the  world 
was  complete<l  by  M.  A.  Kaufman  of  Altoona,  Pa. 
It  measured  5-32  of  a  Inch  in  length,  with  a  blade 
less  than  2-16  of  an  Inch  long  and  weighing  a  third 
of  a  grain. 

Mrs  James  Reeves,  38  years  old,  of  Meridian, 
Miss.,  who  has  five  grandchildren,  presented  her 
husband  with  a  set  of  triplets.  She  previously  had 
nine  children. 

Mrs  Galther  Drewry  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  30  years 
old,  gave  birth  to  nine  children  in  18  months;  five  at 
the  first  birth  and  four  at  the  last 

An  egg  8  inches  one  way  and  6H  inches  another, 
and  weighing  3H  ounces,  was  laid  by  a  Leehorn  hen 
owned  by  C.  .\    Enright  of  Homestead,  Pa. 

A  horse  died  in  North  Yakima,  Wash  ,  at  the  age 
of  42. 

Deborah  Pelton  of  Denver,  Col  ,  two  years  of  age, 
imdeiwent  16  operations 

Miss  Maud  Lincoln.  21  years  old.  who  had  passed 
her  whole  life  in  blindness  was  restored  to  sight. 
She  awoke  one  morning,  experienced  a  strange  feel- 
ing in  her  right  eye  and  was  astonished  to  see  ob- 
lects  around  her  for  the  first  time. 

Moab  Turner,  77  years  old,  of  Newcastle,  Ind  , 
was  buried  in  a  coffin  which  he  had  made  30  years 
previous. 

Lera  Macey  of  Smith,  La  ,  dug  out  a  turtle's  nest 
containing  20  eggs.  Mr  Macey's  old  Rhode  Island 
red  hen  hatched  out  of  these  eggs  18  snapping  tui  f  les. 

A  one-po:!nd  boy  1  foot  in  loncrth  was  born  to  Mrs 
Richard.son  Oldham  of  Johnstown,  Pa 

Mrs  William  Bishop,.  37  years  old,  of  Wlnsted, 
Ct.,  gave  birth  to  ber  1 7th  baby  They  ail  had  brown 
eyes. 

Dr.  J.  W  King  of  Bradford.  Pa.,  In  an  address, 
told  how  In  treating  a  negro  woman  for  lumbago  by 
ether  freezing  he  had  turned  hOT  lee  white. 

Warren  D  Horner  of  Berkeley,  Cal  ,  in  an  experi- 
ment, held  his  breath  10  minutes  and  10  seconds. 

The  31st  child  was  born  to  President  Yuan  Shi 
Kal  of  China. 

It  was  reported  that  Arthur  Warren  of  Greenville, 
S  C,  completed  a  20-mlle  cruise  in  the  Tar  River  in 
a  bathtub 

Mrs.  Alexander  Ekosci  of  Barberton,  Ohio,  was 
the  mother  of  a  24-pound  baby  boy. 

It  was  claimed  that  a  farmer  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
owns  a  gander  that  is  42  years  old. 

Announcement  was  made  that  Ben  Bolt,  a  car- 
rier pigeon,  (lew  from  Norwalk,  Ohio,  to  Los  Angeles, 
Cal  ,  approximately  2,200  mi!e.s,  in  5  days  9  houra 
and  31  minutes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Slifer  of  Freeport,  111.,  both 
98  years  old,  celebrated  their  76th  wedding  anni- 
versary 

Mrs.  Maria  di  Gavini,  37  years  old,  of  New  York 
City,  presented  to  her  husband  her  19th  baby. 
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The  Dixie  Highway. 


UNIQUE  EVENTS  IN  1915 — Continued. 


Mrs.  Annie  Olson  moved  all  her  household  goods 
from  Seattle,  Wash.,  by  parcel  post. 

Max  Shuster  of  McKinley,  Wis.,  claimed  to  have 
a  chicken  that  was  hatch^  with  three  eyes,  two 
combs  and  a  bill  and  a  half. 

It  was  revealed  that  Daniel  McLoughlin,  who 
died  in  the  Holy  Family  Hospital.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
had  lived  for  six  weeks  with  a  4-inoh  fountain  pen 
Imbedded  In  his  brain. 

Samuel  Johnson,  fisherman  of  Sea  Bright,  N.  J., 
after  a  two  hours'  fight,  managed  to  land  a  460-pound 
tuna  8  feet  1  inch  long  and  5  feet  3H  Inches  around. 

Miss  MolUe  Fancher  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  began 
her  50th  year  in  bed  as  an  Invalid 

Mrs.  West  E.  Wilkinson  of  Seneca,  Kan.,  claimed 
to  have  the  oldest  wedding  cake  In  Kansas.  It  was 
made  46  years  ago. 

William  Green  of  Bancroft,  Kan.,  raised  a  peach 
with  a  girth  of  14  inches  and  weighing  1)^  pounds. 

Blind  from  birth  Miss  Tomsyna  Carlyle,  26  years 


old,  of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  saw  for  the  first  time.  Her 
sight  was  restored  by  a  two-minute  operation. 

John  Brooks,  82,  was  getting  his  third  set  of  teeth. 
His  grandmother,  he  claimed,  cut  her  tlilrd  set  of 
teeth  at  94 

The  first  woman  to  swim  the  Hudson  at  Its  widest 
point  between  the  Battery  and  Yonkers  and  to  swim 
back  without  touching  foot  to  shore  Is  Mary  Elizabeth 
Miller,  14  years  old.  She  covered  the  distance  (5J4 
miles)  on  September  1  In  Ih.  51m.  25s. 

A  pet  Minorca  hen  belonging  to  W.  S  Geremeyer  of 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  laid  343  eggs  In  343  consecutive  days. 

Mrs.  Anna  Elhabeth  Magill  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
attended  the  funeral  servloes  of  her  son,  Benjamin 
Morris  Magill,  73  year.s  old. 

Betsy  Green,  a  fat  negress,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
stood  beside  a  big  fat  man  at  a  station  when  a  puff  of 
wind  removed  the  man's  hat  and  sent  It  sailing  down 
the  avenue.  He  chased  the  hat  as  best  as  his  avoir- 
dupois would  permit.  Betsy  laughed  and  continued 
to  do  so  for  an  hour  and  forty-five  minutes  without 
being  able  to  stop.    An  ambulance  was  summoned. 


THE    DIXIE 

The  Dixie  Highway,  the  most  pretemtioua  of  the 
national  road  miovements  deTeloi>ed  during  the 
year  1915,  was  officially  launched  at  the  confeir- 
ence  of  Grovernors  of  the  States  interested  called 
to  meet  .at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  April  3,  1915,  by 
Governor  Samuel  Kalston.  of  Indiana.  The  sys- 
tem of  highways,  as  designated  by  two  conunis- 
sioneiB,  each  appointed  by  the  Grovea-nors  of  the 
States  of  .Michigan  Illinoig,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky. Tennessee.  Geoi-gia  and  Florida,  consists  of 
two  dirisions  and  one  loop  each  in  the  States  of 
Miohjgan  and  Florida,  with  connecting  links.  The 
western  division  starts  at  Chicago,  and  is  routed 
through  the  cities  of  Danville,  III. ;  Indianapolis, 
lud.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  Nashville  and  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.;  Home.  Atlanta  and  Macon  Ga.;  Talla- 
hassee, Kissimee.  Bartow  and  Jupiter,  Fla., 
where  it  connects  with  the  eastern  division.  In- 
dianapolis Ind..  is  connected  mth  a  loop  around 
the  State  of  Michigan  at  South  Bend.  Ind.  Join- 
ing the  eastern  end  of  the  Michigan  loop,  which 
follows  Lake  Huron  to  Detroit,  the  eastern 
dirisdon  of  the  highway  is  routed  through  the 
cities  of  Moni-oe.  Mich. ;  Toledo.  Dayton  and  Cin- 
cinnati Ohio;  Lexington.  Kj . ;  Cumberland  G<ip 
and  Knoxville,  Tenn..  to  Chattanooga-  thence  to 
.\tlanta.  Ga  ,  via  Dalton;  thence  to  Macon  via 
McDonough-  thence  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  via  Fitz- 
gerald and  Waycross,  Ga.,  and  along  the  east  coast 
of  Florida  to  Miami.  A  connectiag  link  from  In- 
dianaplis  on  the  western  division  to  Dayton.  Ohio, 
on  the  eastern  division,  and  from  Tallahassee, 
Fla..  on  the  western  division  to  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
on  the  eastern  division  has  also  been  d€signiated. 

The  Dixie  Highway  has  a  total  mileage  of  4.206. 
In  the  eight  States  it  traverses  163  counties.  It 
will  serve  a  territory  with  a  population  of  almost 
forty  million.  There  are  over  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand automobile  owners  in  this  territory,  from 
which  the  Dixie  Highway  can  reasonably  expect  to 
attract  tourists. 

That  remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in  tlie 
shoit  history  of  the  movement  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  i-epoits  received  from  fifty  counties,  fi-om 
which  a  conservative  estimate  was  compiled  which 
shows  that  approximately  five  million  dollars  has 
been  expended  in  the  past  six  months  and  that 
prei>aratioms  have  been  made  to  expend  during  1916 
almost  twenty  million  dollars.  Starting  with  a 
highway,  a  large  part  of  'which  consisted  of  bad 
country  roads,  the  progress  has  been  so  rapid  that 
there  are  only  two  serious  barriers  to  through  travel 
at  the  beginning  of  1916.  These  barriers  consist 
of  about  seventy  miles  of  road  yet  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  eastern  division  between  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio  and  Knoxville.  Tenn..  in  the  mountain 
counties  of  Kentucky,  and  about  eighty  miles  of 
mountain  road  in  Tennessee  on  the  western  divi- 
sion between  Nashville  and  Chattanooga.  Ample 
financial    preparations    have    been    made    to    have 


HIGHWAY. 

these  sections  of  the  bighway  completed  by  Fall  of 
1916. 

Entire  sections  of  the  Dixie  Highway  are  plan- 
ning paved  roads  for  thedr  entire  stretch.  Notable 
among  those  are  the  sections  of  the  highway  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Danville,  111.;  Toledo  and 
Cincinnati.  Ohio;  Jacksonville  and  Miami,  Fla., 
and  from  Tallahassee  to  Bartow,   Fla. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Dixie  Highway  Associa- 
tion are  located  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  The  offi- 
cers are  J%idge  M.  M.  Allison,  President;  C.  H. 
Huston,  First  Vice-President;  W.  R.  Long,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer;  W.  S.  Gilbreath,  Field  Secre- 
tary, and  V.  D.  L.  Robinson,  Assistant  Secretary. 
"The  Executive  Committee  is  composed  of  President 
Allison.  Secretaiy  Long.  Richard  Hardy,  Chatta- 
nooga; Clark  Howell  editor  Atlanta  Constitution. 
Atlanta.  Ga.,  and  Carl  G.  Ksher.  Indianapolis, 
founder  of  both  the  Lincoln  and  Dixie  Highway 
movements. 

The  State  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
emore  of  the  various  States,  who  are  also  directors 
and  officers  of  the  association,  are  as  follows: 
Michigan,  Vice-President  P.  T.  Colgrove,  Hast- 
ings, President  .Michigan  Good  Roads  .Association 
and  Frank  Hamilton,  Traverse  City.  Vice-President 
of  the  West  Michigan  Pike  .Association,  appointed 
by  Governor  Ferris;  Illinois,  Vice-President  Rich- 
ard J.  Finnegan,  Chicago,  city  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago journal,  and  W.  W.  Marr.  Springfield.  Chief 
State  Highway  Engineer  of  Illinois,  appointed  by 
Governor  Dunne;  Indiana.  Vice-President  Thomas 
J.  Taggert.  French  Lick,  and  Carl  G.  Fisher  In- 
dianapolis, appointed  by  Governor  Raulston;  Ohio, 
Vice-President  Harry  L.  Gordon,  Cincinnati, 
former  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Col  George  W. 
Harris.  Cincinnati.  Sinking  Fund  Trustee  for 
Queen  and  Crescent  Route;  Kentucky.  Vice-Presi- 
dent H.  B.  Hanger,  Richmond,  President  con- 
tracting firm  of  .Mason,  Hanger  &  Co..  and  Claud 
B.  Mercer.  Hardinsburg.  lawjer  and  capitalist,  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Rye;  Georgia.  Vice-President 
W.  T.  Anderson,  Macon,  editor  Macon  Telegraph, 
and  Clark  Howell,  Atlanta,  editor  .Atlanta  Con- 
stitution, appointed  by  Governor  Slaton;  Florida. 
Vice-Pi-esident  George  W.  Saxon.  Tallahassee, 
banker  and  capitalist,  and  S.  A.  Belcher.  Miami, 
Chairman  Dade  County  Road  Commission  and 
originator  of  Belcher  system  of  road  oonstructiooi, 
appointed  by   Governor  Tra'mmell 

'The  other  directors,  named  by  founders  who  sub- 
scribed $1,000  each,  are  as  follows:  Vice-Presi- 
dent C.  H.  Huston,  Chattanooga. .  mainufacturer 
and  capitalist;  T.  R.  Preston,  Chattanooga.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Hamilton  National  Bank;  M.  E.  Tem- 
ple. Chattanooga,  furniture  manufacturer;  John  X. 
Patten,  Chattanooga.  President  Chattanooga  Medi- 
cine Company;  Richard  Hardy.  Chattanooga,  man- 
ufacturer; .Secretary  W.  R.  Long.  Chattanooga, 
manufacturer  and  capitalist,  and  .A.  F.  Sanlord. 
Knoxville.  Tenn.,  editor  of  the  KnoxvUle  Joiu-nal- 
Tribune. 
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NATIONAL    CORN    EXPOSITION. 

Organized  and  held  annually  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Corn  Association.  Association  officers 
are-  President — E.  D.  Funk,  Shirley,  111.  First  Vice-President — E.  G.  Montgomery,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Secretary 
and  Treasurer— C.  P.  Bull,  St.  Paul.     Thirty-five  States  are  represented  by  Vice-Presidents. 

The  National  Corn  Exposition  has  been  held  six  times.  The  first  was  In  Chicago,  1907;  the  second 
and  third  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  in  1908  and  1909;  the  lourth  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  1911;  the  fifth  at  Columbia, 
S   Car  ,  1913,  and  the  sixth  in  Dalla,<i,  Tex.,  1914. 

The  slogan  of  the  National  Corn  Exposition  Is  the  "Betterment  of  Agriculture.  The  exposition  is 
composed  of  three  prominent  factors:  (1)  Educational  exhibits  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  State  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment  stations,  demonstrating  experimental  work  and  principles  and  facts  in 
agriculture.  (2)  Competitive  exhibits  from  thirty  or  more  Stat«a,  selected  from  State  contests.  (3)  Com- 
prehensive and  complete  educational  exhibits  from  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  devoted  to 
many  phases  of  agricultural  endeavor.  _  ,  ..  ,         ,  „„„ 

Four  trophies  are  awarded:  (1)  Indiana  Ten  Ear  Trophy,  for  best  ten  ears  of  com,  value  $1,000. 
(2)  Colorado  Oat  Trophy,  for  best  peck  of  oats,  value  51,500.  (3)  Kellog  Single  Ear  Trophy,  for  best  single 
ear,  value  SI. 000.  FuTrn  and  Fireside  Wheat  Trophy  for  best  peck  of  wheat,  $48,000  In  cash  premiums 
will  be  offered.     Also  other  smaller  trophies  for  small  grains. 


AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OF    FAIRS    AND    EXPOSITIONS. 

The  American  Association  of  Fairs  and  Expositions  comprises  fifty-two  fairs  and  expositions  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  which  have  reached  the  stability  of  permanent  institutions.  In  most 
Instances  they  are  State,  interstate  or  provincial  organizations,  and  thus  represent  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent  in  the  progress  made  In  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock  raising,  manufacturing,  do- 
mestic science,  public  welfare,  education,  transportation,  good  roads,  art,  etc.,  etc.  Secretary — Charles 
Downing,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SAN    DIECQ    PANAMA-CALIFORNIA    INTERNATIONAL    EXPOSITION. 

The  Panama-California  International  Exposition  In  San  Diego  is  to  be  continued  during  1916.  Attend- 
ance during  1915  about  2,000,000. 

It  has  already  secured  foreign  exhibits  from  Canada,  Switzerland,  Russia,  Spain,  Holland,  Italy,  Brazil, 
Guatemala,  and  Honduras.  In  addition  to  these  foreign  exhibits  the  exposition  has  many  American  cor..- 
mercial  displays,  as  well  as  participation  by  many  of  the  Western  States  and  counties.  The  United  States 
Government  will  also  have  a  comprehensive  exhibit  The  Panama-Calif crnia  Exposition  closed  December 
31  1915,  and  the  Panama-California  International  Exposition,  which  will  be  held  during  1916,  has  taken 
up' the  worii  right  where  it  was  left  off  December  31.     President— kj.  A.  Davidson,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


PANAMA-PACIFIC    INTERNATIONAL    EXPOSITION. 

The  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  at  San  Francisco  was  open  from  February  20  to  Decen-le"- 
4  1915  The  total  attendance  was  18,871,957.  The  last  day  rcade  the  record,  458,558  persons  having  passed 
through  the  tumstUea.     The  Fine  Arts  Palace  will  remain  open  until  May  1,  1916. 


INTEREST    PAID    BY    FARMERS    ON    LOANS. 

In  March,  1913,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  mailed  nearly  3.000 
letters  to  country  banks  of  the  United  States,  containing  the  following  request  and  explanation: 

This  bureau  proposes  to  make  an  Inquiry  each  year  concerning  the  average  rate  of  Interest  paid 
by  farmers  on  loans,  the  reports  to  be  comr>lled  into  averages  by  States,  and  so  published  In  the 
Crop  Reporter,  a  publication  of  this  department.  The  purpose  of  the  Inquiry  is  to  show  the  average 
differences  which  prevail  In  the  different  States,  and,  as  the  Inquiry  proceeds,  to  show  the  change 
In  the  average  rates  from  year  to  year.  It  Is  hoped  that  you  will  assist  us  by  reporting  for  your 
community.  

Question  1.  Wha,t  Is  the  average  of  the  current  rates  of  Interest  paid  to  banks  by  farmers  for 
3  to  6  month?"  loans.  (Rate  which  will  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the  average  of  all  auch  loans, 
secured  and  unsecurei.) 

Question  2.     What  was  the  .verage  for  similar  loans  a  year  ago? 

About  90  per  cent,  o;  the  banks  replied.  Their  replies  were  tabulated  and  a-»eragcd,  with  the 
loUowIng  results:  ..  _,  ^  ^     ,.        , 

[Averages  of  answers  to  questions  quoted  above.] 


State. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.  .  . 
Rhode  Island .  .  . 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania.  .  . , 


Divisional  aver. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. . . 
North  Carolina. . 
South  Carolina.  . 

Georgia 

Florida 


Divisional  aver. . 


1913. 

1912. 

P.  C. 

P.  C. 

6.14 

6.06 

5.80 

5.80 

6.00 

6.00 

5.96 

5.95 

5.95 

5.91 

5.92 

5.92 

5.99 

5.99 

5.92 

5.92 

5.93 

5.93 

5.96 

5. 90 

5.94 

5.94 

5.93 

5.92 

6.21 

6.21 

6.24 

6.28 

6.39 

6.38 

8.06 

8.06 

9.98 

9.67 

8.80 

8.77 

7.36 

7.30 

State. 


Ohio 

Indiana.  .  , 

Illinois 

Michigan.  , 
Wisconsin. 


Divisional  aver. 


Minnesota. . . . 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota., 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


Divisional  aver. . 


Kentucky.  . 
Tennessee . , 
Alabama.  . 
Mississippi. 


1913. 

1912.  , 

P.  C. 

P.O.  ' 

6.23 

6.24 

6.47 

6.46 

6.31 

6.25 

6.88 

6.82 

6.24 

6.23 

6.38 

6.35 

7.93 

8.05 

7.21 

7.23 

7.28 

7.28 

10.70 

10.89 

9.48 

9.69 

8.00 

7.99 

8.37 

8.44 

8.05 

8.11 

6.86 

6.84 

8.28 

8.26 

10.02 

10.00 

8.26 

9.54 

State. 


11913.  1912 


P.  C. 

Louisiana 8 .  33 

Texas 9.97 

Oklahoma 10.58 

Arkansas 9 .  67 


Divisional  aver. 


Montana. . . . 
Wyoming. . . . 
Colorado .  . . . 
New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington.. 

Oregon 

California.  .  . 


Divisional  aver. 
United  States* .  . 


9.51 


8.55 


7.75 


P.  C. 

8.25 
10.03 
12.10 

9.66 


9.68 


10.32 
9.37 
9.32 
10.66 
10.50 
8.63 
9.30 
9.98 
9.06 
8.27 
7.43 

8.57 


7.79 


•  The  United  States  average  obtained  by  weighting  the  State  averages  with  valuea  of  their 
farm  lands  in  1910. 
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Federal  Impeachments  in  History. 


NEW    YORK    STATE    PROPORTIONAL    REPRESENTATION    LEAGUE. 

Its  purpose  Is  to  have  every  party  or  group  of  voters  represented  in  every  lawmaking  body  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  votes  they  cast,  thus  assuring,  what  is  not  possible  under  our  present  method,  that 
legislative  bodies  will  be  practically  a  condensation  of  the  whole  voting  population.  For  example:  If  Ave 
parties,  or  temporary  groups,  had  30  per  cent.,  2.5  per  cent.,  20  per  cent.,  15  per  cent.,  and  10  per  cent,  re- 
spectively! of  the  total  vote  cast  for  members  of  a  legislative  body,  each  would  have  exactly  the  same  per- 
centage of  the  members  of  such  assemblage. 

The  league  states  there  are  several  ways  by  which  the  above  result  can  be  accomplished  with  the  secret 
ballot  now  imiversally  used.  Practically  every  method  provides  that  each  party  or  group  shall  elect  as  many 
representatives  as  they  have  quolas  of  votes;  a  (luota  being  found  by  dividing  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast 
for  all  candidates  by  the  number  of  legislators,  preferably  seven  or  more,  to  be  chosen  in  each  district.  Each 
voter  may  vote  for  but  one  candidate.  The  dlHerence  between  the  several  methods  applies  only  to  the  rule 
for  transferring  surplus  and  other  non-effective  votes  received  by  a  candidate.  The  league  does  not  ad- 
vocate any  particular  method. 

Executive  Committee — William  Walter  Wheatly,  Chairman.  Secretary — Henry  B.  Hammond.  Treas- 
urer— J.  De  Lancey  Verplanck.  Headquarters,  Park  Avenue  Hotel,  Park  Avenue  and  Thirty-third  Street, 
New  York  City. 


TREASURERS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Continental Treasurkr— The  germ  of  the  Treasury  Department  was  planted  when,  on  .Tuly 

29,  1775,  the  Continental  Congress  appointed  two  Treasurers.  The  appoiiiLmerits  were  Michael 
HilleKas  and  Geor^je  Clymer.  The  latter  soon  resigned  to  accept  his  seat  as  delegate  to  the  Congress. 
Mr.  Hiliegas  discharged  the  duties  of  Treasurer  until  September  11,  1789.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment was  organized  under  the  act  of  September2,  1789.  .Strictly  speakins,  it  was  reorganized,  for 
the  department,  under  various  names,  had  been  in  existence  since  1775.  The  Constitution  wentinto 
efiect  March  4,  1789.    Washington  wa't  inaugurated  as  the  first  President  of  the  United  States  April 

30,  1789.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Hiliegas  was  Treasurer  for  nearly  five  months  after  the 
inauguration  of  Washington,  and  for  nine  days  after  the  Treasury  Department  was  organized  under 
the  Constitution, 


Name. 


1  Michael  Hiliegas 

2  Samuel  Merediih 

3  Thomas  T.  Tucker 

4  WilliamClaik... 

5  John  Campbell . . . 

6  William  Selden  .. 

7  John  Sloaue 

8  Samuel  Casey 

9  AVilliam  C.  Price. 

10  F.  E.  Spinner 

11  Ji.hn  C  NVw.    ... 
Ig  A.  U.  Wyman.   .. 


Whence 
Appointed. 


Pennsylvania  . 
Pennsylvania.. 
South  Caiolina 
Pennsylvania.. 

Viiginf.i 

\''irginia 

Ohio 

Kentucky  ...   . 

"Mi-^souri 

New  Yorit 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 


Date   of 

Commission. 


July  29, ms 
Sept. 11, 1789 
Deo.  l,;8ul 
June  4,1828 
May  26,18-29 
July  22,IH39 
Nov. 27, 1850 
Apr.  4,1853 
Teb.  2.-<,1860 
Mar.  16,18'!1 
Jnne30,lS75 
July.  1,1876 


Expiration 
of  Service. 


Sept. 11, 1189 
Oct.  31,1801 
May  2,1828 
May  31,1829 
July  20,18391 
Nov.23,l850l 
Apr.  6,IS.i2 
Dec.  22,1859 
Mar.  21 ,1861 
June  30,1875 
July  1,1876 
June  30,18771 


Namb. 


13  James  Giltiilan. 

14  A.  U.  Wyman. 

15  Conrad  N.  Jordan 

16  James  W.  Hyatt. 

17  J.N.  Huston 

18  Enos  H.  Nebeker. 

19  Daniel  N.  Morgan 
21)  Ellis  H.lloberts.. 

I   Chas.  H.  Treat... 

22  Lee  MeClun? 

23  Cai  mi  A.Thompson 

24  John  Burke. . .    . . 


Whence 
Appointed. 


Date   of 

Commission. 


Counecticut ... . 

Wisconsi , 

New  York.  ... 
Connecticut... 

Indiana 

ndiana 

Connecticut  . . 
New  York.... 
New  York .... 

i'enoessee  . 

(Aio 

Norih  Dalfotii. 


July  1,1877 
Apr.  1,1  S83 
May  1,1885 
.May  24,1 'J87 
May  11,1389 
Apr.  25,1891 
June  1,1893 
Jnlv  1,1S97 
July  1,1905 
Nov.  1,1909 
Nov.,20,I91-2 
Apr.     I,1913i 


Expiration 
of  Service. 


Mar.  1,1883 
Apr.  30,1885 
Jtav  23,1887 
May  10,1889 
Apr.  24,1891 
May  31,1893 
Jniie  30,1897 
June  30,1905 
Oct.  31,  1909 
Nov.14,  1912 
.Mar.  31,1913 


FEDERAL    IMPEACHMENTS    IN    HISTORY. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Article  II.,  Section  IV.,  provides  that  civil  oflflcers  of 
the  United  States  may  be  removed  from  office  on  Impeachment  and  co.ivlctlon  of  treason,  bribery  or 
other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors;  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  the  sole  power  of  Im- 
peachment and  the  Senate  the  sole  power  to  try  Impeachments;  that  the  Vice-President  shall  prc- 
sidp  at  Impeachments  except  when  the  President  Is  tried,  when  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  preside;  and  that  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  must  vote  for  conviction  before  a 
person  impeached  shall  be  deemed  guilty.  Only  nine  persons  have  been  Impeached  and  tried  before 
the  Senate,  and  only  three  of  them  have  been  convicted.     The  record  Is  as  follows: 

William  Blount,  Senator  from  Tennessee;  Impeached  July  7,  1797,  for  conspiring  to  wage  war 
with  Spain  In  favor  of  Great  Britain,  to  excite  the  Cherokee  Indians  against  Spain,  .and  to  create 
disaffection  among  the  Indians  toward  the  United  States;  trial,  December  17,  1798,  to  January  14, 
1799-  vote    11  guilty,  14  not  guilty;  verdict,  acquittal. 

John  Pickering  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  New  Hamp- 
shire- impeached  1S03  for  drunkenness  and  disregard  of  the  terms  of  the  statutes;  trial.  March  3  to 
March  12    1803-  vote.  19  guilty.  7  not  guilty:  verdict,  guilty;  punishment,  removal  from  office. 

Samuel  Chase,  Associate-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  Impeached  1804 
for  misconduct  at  trials  of  persons  charged  with  breach  of  the  Sedition  Law;  trial,  November  30, 
1804,  to  March  1,  1805:  vote,  9  guilty,  30  not  guilty,  and  15  guilty,  19  not  guilty,  on  different  counts; 
verdlct,^acquUtal.^^^  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Missouri; 
Impeached  for  tyrannous  treatment  of  counsel.  1830;  trial.  May  11  to  May  30,  1830,  and  from 
Derpmber  13  1830  to  January  31,  1831;  vote,  21  guilty,  22  not  guilty;  verdict,  acquittal, 
^^''^'west  h'  Humphreys  Judg»  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Tennessee-  Iraneached  1862  for  supporting  the  secession  movement  and  unlawfully  acting  as  Judge 
StoeConfedV^te  District  Court;  trial  May  22  to  June  26.  1862;  vote,  32  guilty,  4  not  guilty,  and 
38  eulltv-  verdict,  guilty;  punishment,  removal  from  office.     ^    ,  ^  .,,»,., 

Andrew  Johnson.  President  of  the  United  States:  Impeached  for  usurpation  of  the  law,  corrupt 
use  of  the  veto  power.  Interference  at  elections  and  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors;  trial,  March 
30  to  Mav  26.  1868;  vote,  35  guilty,  19  not  guilty;  verdict,  acquittal.  ^    .  .  ^,        ... 

WnilamW  Belknap  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States;  Impeached  for  accepting  bribes: 
frinl    Anrll  1  to'Aneust  1    1876-  vote,  5  guilty,  25  not  guilty;  verdict,  acquittal. 

Char  esSwavni  Judge  of  the  D  strict  Court  of  the  United  States  for^the  District  of  Florida; 
impeached  1905X  misconduct  in  office;  trial,  February  6  to  February  27,  1905;  vote,  55    guilty. 

^^  °Robert''w.'Archbkd?'AssocVate  Judge  of  United  States  Commerce  Court,  wag  Impeached  July 
11,  1912.  on  thirteen  articles  charging  him  with  corrupt  collusion  with  coal  mine  owners  and  ral  road 
oMclals  while  In  office.  The  Senate  began  his  trial  Decembers,  1912,  and  ended  January  13,  1913. 
Verdict  guilty;  removed  from  office,  _„  ,  i.jt.jij  j 

On  June  12,  1914,  District  Judge  Alston  G.  Dayton  was  Impeached.  Proceedings  dropped 
March  3.  1915. 


Tjargest    Cities   of  the  Earth. 
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aargfst  (txii%%  of  Uje  32artl|). 


POPULATION 


ACCORDING    TO    LATEST    CENSUS     REPORTS    OR     OFFICIAL 
ESTIMATES,  (c) 

KANK  OP  FIFTEEN  LAKGEST  CITIES. 


Cities. 

lUnk. 

New  York  (;i) 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

Pari8(c) 

Chicago ,, . 

Berlin 

opulat'n. 

ClTIBS. 

Kank. 

6 
1 
8 
9 
10 

Populat'n. 

2,033,821 
2,031,498 
2,019,000 
1,661,810 
1,«I«,000 

Cities. 

Kank. 

Populat'n 

6,'263,!)S6 

11 
12 
13 
14 
16 

1,560,16! 

4,6-22,964 

Vienna 

Conxtaniinople 

08aka(d) 

1,3'>0,0W 

9,888,110 
2,393,326 
2,011, '261 

l,v26,o9( 

Philadelphia 

Calcutta 

l,-.'22,31i 

Moscow 

Ulo  De  Janeiro 

1,128,63' 

Cities. 


Aachen 

Aberdeen 

Adelaide*. 

Agra  

Anmedabad 

Albany 

Aleppo  t 

Alexandria 

Alger 

Algiers 

Allahabad        

Aitona 

Amoy  t 

Amritsar 

AmBterdam 

Aiitung  t 

Antwerp    

Astrakhan 

Athena 

Atlanta 

Auckland 

Augsburg 

liazdad 

I'.ahla+ 

liaku 

Italtlmore       

I'nngalore 

Bangkok    

Barcelona , 

Bnr.illy 

Barl   , 

r>armen  ...  . .. . , 

DaselJ 

l:ahn  ia , 

Bjirutt 

B  lem  \ 

Belfast 

Benares 

Berlin 

Birmingham,  ICngland 
Binninffliain,  Ala..    . 

Blackbiiin 

Bochum 

Ito.'Otl 

Bologna 

Bolton 

Bombay 

Itordeaux 

Boston 

Bradford 

Bremeu 

Breslao 

Bridgeport,  Ct 

Brighton,  England.... 

Biisbane* 

Bristol,  England 

Brunri 

BiuDSwick 

Brussa  f 

Brussels  *...,.,, 

Bncbarest 

Budapest 

Buenos  Ayres ; . , 

Bnifalo 

Cairo,  Egypt 

Calcutta* 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Cam<l  en 

Canton  f 

Cardiff 

C  irLsruhe 

Cassel 

Catania 

Cawnpore 

Changshaf 

Charlottenbiirg 

Ch«mnltz 

Chicago 


Year. 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1911 
1911 
1915 
1913 
1901 
1911 
1910 
1911 
1910 
1912 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1912 
1011 
1907 
1914 


1910 
1012 
1911 
1910 
1914 
1911 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1910 
1914 
1905 
1912 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1910 
1911 
1914 
1911 
1910 
1912 
Mil 
1911 
1912 
1911 
1915 
1911 
1910 
1910 
1914 
1911 
1912 
1911 
1910 
1910 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1910 
1914 
1915 
1901 
1911 
1915 
1915 
1912 
1011 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1912 
1910 
1910 
1914 


Popuial*n. 
16(1,143 
163,891 
192,294 
185,449 
215,836 
108,061 
260,000 
332,246 
112,391 
690,000 
111,697 
112,628 
114,000 
162,156 
6.10.960 
161,000 
312,884 
160,000 
161,419 
119,292 
120,000 
102,481 
225,000 
29n,ii00 
t06,000 
619.590 
189,486 
6-28,615 
660,000 
12'.i,162 
103  610 
169,214 
145,000 
138,5.il 
160,000 
200,000 
386,947 
203,804 

2,011,251 
525,833 
166,154 
1  :3,:i52 
136,931 
121,251 
112  628 
180.851 
982,1100 
261,618 
725.82;! 
288,458 
241,437 
612, ln5 
116,289 
131,237 
145,000 
351,048 
125,137 
143,662 
110,000 
663,600 
338,109 
V80,311 

1,. 160.163 
461,887 
654,116 

I,2v2,313 
101,396 
102.215 
90U.000 
182,269 
134  313 
1. =.3,1 96 
210,703 
118,661 
260,000 
306,918 
281.801 

J,393,32S 


Chingkiang  t 

hristiania 

CiinMgkiDg  t .• 

Cincinnati    

Cleveiaud 

Cologne   

Colombo 

Columbus 

Constantinople^.   ... 

Copenhagf  n  * 

Cordoi.a,  Arg.  t 

Coventry 

Crai'ow  (8i!e  Krakow). 

CrefeM 

Croydon 

Dacca 

Dallas 

Damascus  \ 

Danzig.,,.  

Dayton 

Delhi 

Denver 

Dei  bv.  England.   .   . . 

Detroit 

Dortmund 

Dresden 

Dublin 

Dui-buig 

Dundee       

l>usseldorf.  .... 

D^in  k , 

lidinburgh    

E;b,;ifeM 

Erfurt 

lilasen 

Pall  Kiver 

F.zt 

I'lorence      

Kranl.  I'ort-on-Main ... . 

Fn.howt 

Gels  uliir  h«n 

ijenuva 

(ieuoa 

hent 

laBgow 

(J o tfb  ' rg:f 

Grand  Kiipids 

Graz 

Gu:idal:i  jara 

llaidarabad 

Halifax.  Knh'^a"^* 

Halle 

Hamboin,  Geimany 

Hamburg  t 

H.uigchow  f 

H .T nk ow  f 

Hanover 

Hartfnr.l 

Havana 

Havre 

Helsinef'^rs 

liroshima 

Hongkong 

Huddei  sfield 

Hull 

In'lianapolls 

Irkutsk 

Ivanove-vozoesenak,,   . 

laipur 

lersey  City  

Johannesburg 

Ju^bulpore 

Kfinnznwa 

Kansas  City 

Karachi 

Kazan 

Kharkov 

Kiel 


Year 


1911 
1910 
1912 
1914 
1914 
1910 
1911 
1914 
1914 
1911 
1912 
1911 

1910 
1911 
1911 
1914 
l'.U2 
1910 
1914 
1911 
1914 
1911 
1914 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1910 
1911 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1915 


Populat'n. 


1911 
1910 
1912 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1911 
1914 
1914 
19111 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1910 
1910 
1912 
1912 
1912 
191C 
1914 
1913 
1911 
1910 
19(18 
1912 
1911 
1911 
1914 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1916 
1911 
1911 
1908 
1914 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1910 


Is4,000 
241,834 
5!'8,000 
402,115 
639,431 
611,000 
213,3911 
204,661 
1,300,000 
669,398 
100,000 
106,349 

129,406 

169,661 

1U8,55! 

111,986 

300,000 

110  331 

123,194 

232,837 

246  623 

1-.3,110 

6;i7,660 

214,226 

660,666 

403,030 

229,483 

165,004 

35-,12 

110,912 

.120,318 

110,196 

111,463 

294  653 

124,191 

140  000 

232,860 

414,616 

624,00 

169.613 

125,620 

212,221 

161,600 

784,4   6 

111,200 

■.23,221 

151,781 

118,199 

600,623 

101,663 

180,843 

101,103 

953,019 

694,000 

826,000 

302,(16 

107,038 

324,200 

136,169 

141,218 

142,163 

417.400 

101,821 

211,991 

259,413 

10>,060 

161,000 

131,098 

210,9113 

231,220 

100,661 

110,994 

281,911 

161,?.03 

188,100 

249,000 

211,621 


Cities. 


Kiev 

Kishinev 

Kobe 

KoKand 

Konigsberg 

Krakow 

Kuie 

Kyoto 

Lahore 

La  Plata 

Leeds 

Leicester 

Leipzig 

Lumbtig , 

Lieee 

Lille 

Lima , 

Lisbon 

Liverpool..         

LiVoino. 

Lodz 

Loudon (b  

Los  Ang'  les 

Louisville 

Low  II 

I.ucknoiv,.    .      .... 

Lyons   

Madras 

Madrid 

.Madura 

.Magdeburg 

Mainz 

Malaga 

Malta 

Manchester,  England 

Mandalay 

Manila 

■Vlanheim  • 

Marseilles 

.Meerut 

Melbourne 

Memphis 

Mendo^a,  Arg.  J.... 

VIes.sina 

Mexico  City 

Milan 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Minsk 

Montevideo 

Montreal 

Moscow 

iMnkden 

Mnlheim ,.... 

Munich 

Mnrcia 

Nag-.sakiJ 

^agoya 

S^BP"'' 

Nancy 

banking  t 

Nantes 

Naples 

Nashville 

Neukolln 

Newark,  N.J 

New  Bedford 

Newcastle 

New  Haven 

New  Orleans 

New  Vork(a) 

Nice 

Nikolayev 

Ningpot 

Nizhnli-Novgorod.,.. 
Noiwich,  England... 

Nottiugham 

Nuremberg 


Year. 


1911 

1911 

1908 

19.8 

1910 

1910 

1908 

190s 

1911 

1912 

1911 

1911 

1910 

1910 

1912 

1911 

1913 

1914 

1911 

1911 

1910 

1911 

1915 

1914 

1916 

1911 

1911 

1911 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1910 

1910 

1912 

1911 

1911 

1910 

1910 

1911 

1911 

1911 

1914 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

1914 

1914 

1910 

1912 

1911 

1912 

1916 

1910 

1910 

1910 

1914 

1908 

1911 

1911 

1912 

1911 

1911 

1914 

1910 

1915 

1915 

1911 

1914 

1914 

1916 

1911 

1910 

1912 

1911 

1911 

1911 

1910 


Populat'n 


606,06( 
126,001 
378,197 
113,8li< 
246,99* 
161,.' 8( 
100,67! 
442,-16', 
228,fe81 
106,38'. 
44?,55(1 
221,22'. 
689.86( 
206,113 
170,600 
217,801 
143,!0C 
600,000 
146,421 
105.316 
415.660 

4,022,964 
638,000 
•-'36,114 
101  304 
269,198 
6V3,196 
520,000 
311,639 
134,130 
219,629 
110  6:'.4 
133,04J 
2I6,00C 
114,335 
138  299 
231,409 
193  903 
660,619 
116,221 
600. 1 60 
143,231 
206,393 
126,r.61 
410,669 
699,200 
411,0.14 
343,466 
105,000 
352,487 
410,480 

1,618,000 
184,389 
112,580 
596,467 
12J,985 
161,600 
318,231 
101,415 
119.949 
261,000 
nS,535 
723,000 
114,899 
231,289 
366,121 
109,462 
266,603 
144,605 
361,221 

5.263.816 
142,940 
103,610 
40i.,000 
108,820 
121,418 
269,904 
333.142 
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LARGEST  CITIES  OF  THE  EARTH — Continued. 


Cities. 


OHklaoH 

Odesaa 

Oldham 

Omaha 

Omsk 

OportoJ 

Oian 

Usalia 

ralermo 

Paris  (c) 

Priterson 

I'atDa 

Peking  + 

I'emambuco  J 

Petrogmd 

Philadelphia 

Pingyungt 

Pittsburgh 

Plauen  

Plymouth,  £iig]ai.d.. 

Poona  

Portland,  Ore. 

Po  [0  Aleirte  f 

Portsmouth,  England 

Posen 

Prague 

Prfston 

Providence 

Pnebia 

Puket 

Itangoon 

Rcidini:;,  Pa 

Kheims 

Uirhmond 

I'iga 

Kio  de  Janeiro 

Kncliuster,  N.Y 

Itome 

Uosai  io 

Uoflto\  -oil-Don 

ICotterdam^ 

Itoubaix 

Uoufn 

Saa'bi  urken 


Year. 

1914 
1911 
1911 
1914 
1911 
1914 
1911 
1912 
19!I 
1911 
1915 
1911 
1912 
1914 
1912 
1914 
1912 
1914 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1914 
1911 
1911 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1915 
1910 
1010 
ICU 
ICU 
1911 
1914 
1911 
1011 
1915 
1911 
1914 
1910 
1914 
1911 
1911 
1910 


Popiilat'ii 


18:1,002 
620,2u0 
147,483 
133,214 
129,450 
200.000 
123,086 

1,226,690 
341,088 

2,8>8,1I0 
124,815 
136,153 
693,000 
2  0,000 

2,019,000 

1,657,810 
146,000 
664,')78 
121,272 
112,612 
!  58,056 
260,601 
100,000 
V31,141 
156,691 
223,741 
117,088 
247,660 
101,214 
179,1.00 
293,316 
103,361 
116,178 
134,917 
3711,000 

1,128,637 
248,465 
642,123 
22-1,838 
)72,J76 
462,481 
122,723 
124,987 
105.089 


Cities. 


St.  Elienne 

St.  Louis 

St.Paul„ 

Salford , 

Salonica  t 

Salt  Lake  City , 

Samara 

San  Antonio 

San  Francisco 

Santiago,  Chile 

Sao  Paulo  f , 

Saratov   

Schoenberg , 

Scranton . 

Seattle 

Seoul 

Soville , 

Shanghai  -f 

Sheffield , 

Singapore 

Smyrnaf  

Srjeiabnya 

Soerakartri 

Sofia 

South.ampton 

South  Shtelils 

Spokane 

Springheld,  Mass.   

Srinagar 

Stultin 

Stockholm 

Stockport 

Stoke-on-Trent 

Stras-sbuig  J 

Stuttgart 

Suchowt  

Snnilerland 

Sui  at , 

Swansea 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W.* 

Sy  racuse 

Szeged  

Tabrlzt 


Year. 


1911 
1914 
1914 
1911 
1916 
1914 
1911 
1914 
1914 
1910 
1911 
1910 
1910 
1914 
1914 
1912 
1910 
1912 
1911 
1911 
1912 
1905 
1906 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1914 
1916 
1911 
1910 
1912 
1911 
1911 
1916 
1910 
1912 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1915 
1915 
1910 
1913 


Popnlat'n 

148,666 
734,66 
236,766 
231  35 
531,932 
109,530 
145,600 
116,063 
448,602 
332,724 
460,000 
217,600 
112,823 
141,351 
313,029 
278.958 
156,366 
651,000 
464,632 
303,321 
375,000 
160,198 
118,378 
102,812 
119,012 
108,647 
135,667 
102,103 
126,344 
236,113 
360,000 
108,680 
234,634 
186.000 
286,218 
5n0,000 
151,169 
1 14,863 
114,663 
t  800,000 
146,237 
118,328 
200,000 


CmBs. 


Tacoma  

Tashkent 

Teheran  "f 

The  Hague 

Tientsin  + 

Tiflis 

Tokio 

Toledo 

Tomsk 

Toronto 

Toulon 

Toulouse  

Trenton,  N.  J 

Trichinopoly 

Trieste^ 

Tsariisvn,.,, 

Tslnanfut 

Tula 

Tunlst 

Turin 

Ufa 

Utrecht 

Valencia 

Valpaiaiso 

Vancouver  :f 

Venice 

Vienna 

Vllna 

Vllebsk 

Warsaw 

Washington  ...   . , 

Wench'tM  f 

West  IK-im 

Wiesl)adcn 

Wilmersdorf 

Winiiipfg 

Wotcestei,  Mass. 

MTuhuf 

Yaroslav <". 

Yekaterinoslav. . . 

Yokohama^ 

Zaragoza 

Zurich 


Year. 

1914 
1912 
1913 
1911 
1912 
1910 
1914 
1914 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1915 
1911 
1914 
1910 
1914 
1911 
1907 
1911 
1910 
1911 
1910 
1910 
1914 
1911 
1910 
1911 
1910 
1915 
1914 
191-.I 
1911 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1915 
1912 
1910 
1911 
1910 
1910 
1910 


Populat'n, 


103,418 
271,700 

280,000 
288,577 
800,000 
303,160 

2,033,321 
184,126 
112,00') 
376,638 
104,682 
149,676 
103,190 
122,(128 
260,000 
100,847 
300,000 
136,530 
260,000 
427,106 
103,485 
121,311 
233,348 
179,815 
207,383 
160.719 

2,031,498 
193,000 
103,840 

1,250,000 
3.-.3,378 
100,000 
289,030 
119,002 
109,716 
136,035 
160,117 
122,000 
111,876 
218.000 
400,01.0 
105,788 
189,088 


*  With  subuibs,     tEs'in'sled.    J  American  Cousular  report. 

(a)  New  York  City,  inclmling  all  boroughs,  on  Dec-  2,  1915,  according  to  census  of  Police  Department  of  New  York  City. 
Accoidiiig  to  New  York  State  C'eubus  of  1915  the  p.-pulailon  was  5,006,484,  making  the  estimat.-*!  popnlation  of  Greater  New 
York,  Incudiiig  WesLhest.  r  nn.l  New  .lersey  suburbs,  1,600,000.  (b)  Population  of  Ueglstration  London  in  1911  wa.s  4,522,964, 
and  with  meiropoliran  and  city  i  oil.  e  districts,  7,252,963.  (r)  Population  of  some  cities  shown  in  this  list  has  been, 
temporal ilv  at  le:i8t,  n  .ateiially  affected  by  the  war  in  Euiope,  (d)  Population  Jigures  of  Japanese  cities  subject  to  later 
revi.sion  w&en  obiainable. 

NoTK — J'tie  population  of  Chines.'  cities  other  than  those  mentioned  in  this  list  is  omitted,  because  reports  respecting  it  are 
untrnstwoi  thy.  'Phere  are  many  Chine.se  cities  omitted  from  tliis  list  whose  Inhabitants  are  numbered  by  rumoi  at  from 
200,000  to  1,000,000,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  estimates  in  many  instances  covered  districts  of  country  bearing 
the  same  names  as  the  cities,  instead  of  definite  niunlcii'iiiitiea, 

WHITE    AND    NECRO    POPULATION    IN    CITIES    OF    UNITED    STATES. 

(Based  on  the  1910  Census.}) 


Cities. 

All 
Classes. 

1 
Negro. 

Cities. 

All 

Classes. 

Negro. 

Albany.  N.  Y 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

100,253 
154,839 
558,485 
132,685 
670.585 
102,054 
423,715 
104,839 
2,185,283 
363,591 
560,663 
181,511 
116,577 
213,381 
465,766 
119,295 
112,571 
233,650 
267,779 
248,381 
319,198 
223,928 
106,294 
131,105 
373,857 
301,408 
110,364 
133.605 

1,037 1 
51,902 
84,749 
52,305 
13.564 
1,332 
1,773 
4,707 
44,103 
19,639 
8,448 
12,739 
4,842 
5,426 
5,741 
355 
6651 
21,816 
5,960 
23,566 
7,5991 
40,522' 
133| 
52.4411 

980; 

2,592 1 

36,523, 

3.561' 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Manhattan  Borough 

339,075 
4,766,883 
2,331,542 
430.980 
1,634,351 
284,041 
85,969 
347,469 
150,174 
124,096 
12,5,600 
1,549,008 
533,905 
207,214 
224,326 
127,628 
218,149 
687,029 
214,744 
416,912 
129,867 
237,194 
104,402 
137,249 
168,497 
331,069 
145.986 

89,262 
91,709 
60,534 
4,117 
22,708 

Birmingham.  Ala 

Bronx  Borough 

Boston,  Mass 

Brooklyn  Borough 

Bridgeport,  Ct 

Queens  Borough 

3,198 
1  152 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Richmond  Borough 

Newark,  N.J 

9  475 

Chicago,  111 

Oakland,  Cal 

3,055 
4  426 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Omaha,  Neb 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Paterson,  N.J 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

1,539 

84,459 

25.623 

1,045 

5,316 

46,733 

879 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Denver,  Col 

Portland,  Ore ,,, 

Detroit,  Mich 

Providence,  R.  I 

Richmond,  Va 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Rochester,  N.  T 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

43,960 

3,144 

1,642 

567 

Jersey  City   N.J 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Scranton,  Pa 

Louisville,  Ky 

Seattle,  Wash 

2,296 
723 

Spokane,  Wash 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Toledo,  Ohio 

1,124 

1,877 

94,446 

1.241 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C 

Worcester,  Mass 

Nashville.  Tenn . '. . 

New  Haven,  Ct ". 

6  See  separate  table  ol  States  which  had  a  1915  Census. 
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THE    SOCIETY    OF    AMERICAN    INDIANS. 


This  society  is  a  National  organization  of  In- 
dians and  tiielr  friends.  The  purpose  of  the  society 
Is  to  work  for  the  uolift  and  advancement  of  the 
American  Indian.  It  seelts  to  brine  about  better 
conditions,  so  that  the  Indian  may  develop  normally 


as  an  American  people  In  America.  Membership, 
1,000.  PresideM—'RK^ .  Sherman  Coolldge,  Fari- 
bault. Minn.  SecTeiaTv-TrensvTer — Arthur  C.  Parker. 
Headquarters,  Barrister  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


POPULATION      ACCORDING     TO     COLOR      OR      RACE,     BY      DIVISIONS      AND 

STATES. 


Division  and  Statb, 


United  Stales 

Geographic  Divisions: 

New  Kugland 

Middle  Atlantic  

East  North  Central.  .. 
West  North  Central. 

South  Atlantic  

East  .South  Cen  tral . .  . 
West  South  Central  .. 

Mountain. 

Pacilic 


New  England: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont  

Massac  hu. setts 

Khode  Island.. . 

Connecticut 

Middle  Atlantic: 

New  York 

NewJersey 

Pennsylvania 

East  North  Ceiitral: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan  . .  

Wisconsin 

West  North  Cenlial: 

Minne.sota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakoiii. 

South  l>akoia 

Nebraska 

Kansa.s 

South  Atlantic: 

Delau'are 

Maryland   

District  of  Columbia  . 

Virginia 

West  Vlrjjlnia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina..     . 

Georeria 

Florida 

East  South  Central: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee     .  .  

Alabama 

iMississlppi  

West  South  Central: 

Arkansas.         

IjOiiisiaiia 

Oklahoinn*    

Texas 

Mountain : 

Monta.ia 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Pacific: 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


White. 


1910. 


81,731,S>57 


6,480,514 

18,880,452 

17,&27,622 

11,351,621 

8,071,603 

5,754 ,32fi 

6.721,491 

2,520,455 

4,023,873 


739.99.'> 
429,9()rt 
3.54,298 

3,:!2l,92i; 
6:12.492 

1,098,897 

8,966,845 
2,445,894 
7,467,71." 

4,6.54,89' 
2,ti.S9,9til 
6.:.26.962 
2  ;8o,247 
2. 320,555 

2  (!.59,22T 
2  2.19,191 
3.134.9:2 
569,855 
5^.1,771 
l,I80,2o:i 
1,034,352 

171,102 

1.0(j2,6o9 

236,128 

1,.S89,809 

1.1.56,817 

1,500,511 

679,161 

l,-i:il,8l>2 

443,6o4 

2  "27,951 

1  n,4o2 

l,22-l,Hr2 
78o,lll 

l,i"'i,n26 
9a,u«6 

1  -114.531 
3,2o4,848 

360,.^80 
S19  221 
1W..S18 
783,415 
304,594 
171,468 
366.683 
74,276 

1,109,111 

655,090 
2,259,6-2 


66,809,196 


5,527,026 

15,110,862 

16,710,053 

10,066,81- 

6.706,058 

5,044.847 

4,771,065 

1,.579.865 

2,29:^.613 


692,226 
410,791 
342,771 
2,769,764 
419,050 
892,424 

7,156,881 
1.812,:il" 
6,141,664 

4,060,204 
2,458,502 
4,734,873 
2,398,563 
2  057,911 

1,737,036 
2,218,667 
2,944,843 
311,712 
380.714 
1 .0.^6.626 
1,,16,319 


153 
952 
191 

1,192, 
916, 

1,263 
657. 

1,181, 
297, 


,977 

,424 
,532 
855 

2;« 

,603 

,807 
,294 
,333 


1,862,309 

1,540,186 

1,001.1.52 

641,200 

944,580 

729,61J 

670,201 

2,426,669 

226,283 
154.495 

89,051 
529,046 
180,207 

92,903 
272,465 

35,406 

498,304 

394.582 

1.402,727 


Kr  ORo. 


1910 


9,827,763 


66,306 

417,870 

300,836 

242,662 

4,112,488 

2,652,513 

1,984,426 

21,46 

29.195 


1,363 
564 

1,621 
38,055 

9,529 
15,174 

134,191 

89.760 
193,919 

111,452 
6-1  320 

1(19.049 

17,115 

2,900 

7,084 

14,973 

157,452 

617 

817 

7,689 

54,030 

.SI  ,181 
2  .2,250 

94,446 
671,096 

64.173 

697,843 

835,843 

1,176,987 

308,669 


1900. 


8,833,994 


69,099 

325,921 

257.842 

237,909 

3,729,017 

2,499,886 

l,t;94,066 

15.690 

14.664 


Indian. 


910.   I90O. 


1,319 

66; 

826 

31,974 

9,092 

15,226 

99,232 

69,H44 

156,845 

96.901 
57 ,505 
85, ( 
15  816 
2,542 

4,9.59 

12.693 

161,234 

286 

465 

6,269 

52,003 

30.697 
23 .3,064 

86,702 
660,722 

43,499 

624,469 

782.321 

1,0.34,813 

230.i30 


261.6.".6  284,706 

4i'.f,088  480,24.f 

908,2^2'  82;,.3o 

1,009,4871  907,630 

442,891  366  856 

71.1,874,  660,8!)4 

137,612,  65,684 

690,049 1  620,722 


1,834' 

651  j 

2,2,;5! 


1,523 

293 
940 


11,153 

8,570 

1,628 

2,009 

1,144 

513 

1,610 

1,848 
672 
134 

6,058 

1,492 

21,645 

2,614 

1,105 

11.045 

266,683 

2,076 

7,717 

18,255 

41,406 

9.054 

2,612 

76,767 

75,338 

32.4.53 

892 
34 
26 
688 
284 
152 

6,046 

168 

1,603 

127 

279 

188 

7,519 

10,142 

9,063 
471 
313 

6,486 
19,137 

3,502 

2,444 


56 
68 

539 

36 

7,851 

331 
95 
74 

234 

216 

909 

1>3 

460 

780 

74,825 

702 

10,745 

3,48j 
1.486 
1.4,S2 
20,573 
29,201 
3,123 
5,240 

10,997 

6.090 

16,371 


237,196 


1,600 

6,959 

16,027 

42,:«9 

6..585 

2,590 

65,574 

66,165 

30,367 

798 
22 
"5 

587 
35 

15:J 

5,257 

61 

l,6o9 

42 

243 

16 

6,354 

8,372 

9,182 

130 

6.968 

20,225 

3  -Mi 

2,130 

9 

3 

22 

354 

12 

5,687 

121 

19 

358 

102 

108 

177 

2,203 

66 

593 

64,446 

470 

11.343 
4 ,226 
l,6s6 
1,4.37 
13,144 
26,480 
2,623 
5,216 


Chinb-^sk. 


1910.  1900 


1,631 


3,499 
8,189 
3,415 
1,195 
1,5^2 
414 
1  30:l 
5,614 
46.320 

108 

67 

8 

2,582 

2:2 

462 

5,266 
1,1.39 
1,784 

669 
276 
2,1(.3 
241 
226 

275 
97 

535 
39 

121 

112 
16 

30 

378 

369 

154 

90 

80 

57 

233 

191 

62 
43 
62 
26 

62 
507 
139 
695 

1,28.5 
8.H 
216 
373 
248 

1,:S05 
371 
927 


89,863 


4,203 

10,490 

2,533 

1,135 

1,791 

427 

1,555 

7,950 

59,779 


Japanrsr. 


1910.   1900. 


119 

112 

39 

2,.M68 
366 
599 

7  170 
1,393 
1,927 

371 

207 

1,503 

240 

212 

166 
104 
449 

32 
165 
180 

39 

51 

644 

455 

243 

66 

51 

67 

204 

120 

67 

75 

68 

237 

62 
599 

58 
836 

1.7f9 

1,'  ■ 
4  ;i 

5?;) 

341 
1,419 

5.2 
1,252 


10,039  2,709  3,629 

4,951  7,363  10,397 

15,377136,248145,753 


72,157 

272 

1,643 

482 

1,000 

156 

26 

428 

10,447 

57,703 

13 
1 

3 
101 
3i 
71 

1,247 

2I>6 
190 

76 
.38 
2<o 
49 
34 

67 
36 
99 
59 
42 
590 
107 

4 

21 
4/ 
14 

3 
2 

8 

4 

50 

12 
8 
4 
2 

9 

31 

48 

340 

l,-585 

1,363 

1,696 

2,301 

258 

371 

2,110 

864 

12,929 

3,418 

41,356 


24,326 

89 

446 

126 

223 

29 

7 

30 

5,107 

18.26:i 


4 
1 

'  )).f 
I'l 

18 

354 
62 
40 

27 

5 

80 


61 
7 
9 
148 
1 
3 
4 

1 

y 

10 


1, 
13 

2,441 

1,291 
393 
48 
8 
281 
417 
228 

5,617 

2,-501 

10,161 


All 
other: 
1910. 

Tvil 


14 

21 

11 

37 

12 

lU 

119 

196 

2,755 


11 


19 


28 


11 


11  I 


21 
12 

84 
1 


20 
56 

186 

312 

2,257 


•  Includes  popuiaiion  of  Indian  Territory  for  1900. 
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THE    CENTRE    OF    POPULATION. 


UENsua  Year. 

Approximate  Location  by  Important  Towns. 

PYom  Point 

to  Point  In 

Direct  LIne.t 

1790 

23  miles  East  of  Baltimore,  Md      

1800     

18  miles  West  of  Baltimore,  Md 

40  6 

1810    

40  miles  Northwest  by  West  of  Washington,  D.  C 

16  miles  North  of  Woodstock,  Va 

36  9 

1820    

60  5 

1830      

19  miles  West-Southwest  of  Moorefteld,  W.  Va.* 

40  4 

x840 

16  miles  South  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.* 

23  miles  Southeast  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.* 

55.0 

1850   

54  8 

1860 

20  miles  South  of  Chllllcothe,  Ohio 

48  miles  East  by  North  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

80.6 

1870 

44.1 

1880   

8  miles  West  by  South  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

20  miles  East  of  Columbus,  Ind 

6  miles  Southeast  of  Columbus,  Ind ; 

In  the  city  of  Bloomlngton,  Ind 

68   1 

1890      

48  6 

1900      

14  6 

1910 

39.0 

West  Virginia  formetl  part  of  Virginia  until  1860.      t    Movement  In  miles  during  preceding 
decade. 

FOREIGNERS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  Census  Bureau  issued  a  bulletin  In  August,  1914,  making  the  following  statement  regarding 
foreigners  In  the  United  States  in  1910: 

There  were  13,515,886  persons  of  foreign  birth  in  the  United  States  In  April,  1910  These 
13,515,886  foreigners  constituted  14.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  In  1910; 
13,345,545  of  them  were  whites,  the  remainder,  which  was  only  170,341,  representing  chiefly  Japanese 
and  Chinese.  The  foreign  born  in  the  United  States  in  1900  numbered  10,341,276  and  constituted 
13.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 

FOREIGN-BORN    WHITE    BY    COUNTRIES. 

The  countries  of  birth  of  the  13,345,545  white  foreigners  in  1910  were  as  follows: 


England  .  . .  . 
Scotland.  . .  . 

Wales 

Ireland 

Germany. . . . 
Norway . . . . 

Sweden 

Denmark .  .  . 
Netherlands. 
Belgium  .  .  .  . 
Luxemburg. 
France 


876.455 

261,034 

82.479 

1,352,155 

2,501,181 

403,858 

665,183 

181,621 

120,053 

49,397 

3,068 

117,236 


Switzerland 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Russia 

Finland ,.  .. 

Austria 

Hungary 

Roumanla    

Bulgaria,     Serbia,    and 

Montenegro 

Greece 


124, 

57, 

21, 

1,343, 

1,602, 

129, 

1,174, 

495, 

65, 

21, 
101, 


834 
623 
977 
070 
752 
669 
924 
600 
920 

451 
264 


Turkey  In  Europe  . . 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Canada — French. . .  . 

Canada — Other  and 
Newfoundland. . .  . 

Mexico 

Cuba  and  other  West 
Indies  (except  Porto 
Rico) 

All  other  countries   . 


32,221 

59,702 

385,083 

816,063 
219,802 


23,169 
'56,701 


The  figures  on  the  foreign-born  population  of  the  United  States  make  no  distinction  as  to  the 
length  of  residence  in  this  country;  they  include  those  who  have  been  here  fifty  years  or  more  as 
well  as  immigrants  who  arrived  during  the  first  three  months  of  1910,  just  before  the  census  was 
taken.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  foreign  born  from  year  to  year  does  not  represent  necessarily 
tie  number  of  immigrants  who  come  to  the  United  States.  The  foreign  born  are  constantly  being 
drawn  upon  by  return  migration  and  by  death,  and  immigration  must  make  up  for  these  losses  before 
there  can  be  any  increase  in  the  total  number. 

The  figures  given  above  relate  only  to  conditions  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  last  Federal 
Census,  taken  as  of  April  15.  1910,  and  no  cognizance  is  taken  of  the  large  body  of  immigrants  who 
have  come  to  this  country  since  that  date. 


NATIVE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  FOREIGN  WHITE  STOCK  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Cen.sus  Bureau  on  December  2,  1913,  published  the  following  table  showing  the  mother 
tongues  of  the  foreign-born  population  and  natives  of  foreign-born  parents  In  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  Census  of  19)0. 

The  full  list  of  mother  tongues  as  reported  at  the  Thirteenth  Census  Is  given  for  the  total  foreign 
white  stock  (which  includes  the  foreign  born  and  natlve.s  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage)  and  for  the 
forelen-born  whites  separately,  as  follows: 


Mother  Tongue. 


All  mother  tongues. 


Engll.<;h* 

Germanic: 

German 

Dutch  and  Frisian. . . . 

Flemish 

Scandinavian: 

Swedish   

Norwegian 

Danish 

Latin  and  Greek: 

Italian    

French 

Spanish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Greek 

Slavic  and  Lettlc: 

Polish 

Bohemian  and  Moravian. 

Slovak      


Total 
Foreign 
White 
Stock, 
1910. 


32,243,382 


10,037,420 

8,817,271 

324,930 

44,806 

1,445,869 

1,009,854 

446,473 

2,151,422 

1,357,169 

448.198 

141,268 

51,124 

130,379 

1,707,640 
539,392 
284,444 


Foreign- 
Born 
White. 


13,345,545 


3,363,792 

2,759,032 

126,045 

25,780 

683,218 
402,587 
186,345 

1,305,110 

528,842 

258,131 

72,649 

42,277 

118.379 

943,781 

228,738 
166,474 


Mother  Tongue. 


Slavic  and  Lettlc — Con.: 

Russian 

Ruthenlan 

Slovenian 

Sebro-Croatlau — 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

Serbian 

Montenegrin 

Bulgarian 

Slavic,  not  specified.. .  . 
Lithuanian  and  Lettish. 
Miscellaneous: 

Yiddish  and  Hebrew..  . 

Magyar    

Finnish 

Armenian 

Syrian  and  Arable 

Turkish 

Albanian 

All  other 

Unknown 


Total 
Foreign 
White 
Stock, 
1910. 


95,137 

35,359 

183,431 

93.036 
5,505 

26,752 
3,961 

19,380 

35,195 
211,235 

.676,762 

320,893 

200,688 

30,021 

46,727 

5,441 

2,366 

790 

313,044 


Foreign- 
Born 
White. 


57,926 

25.131 

123,631 

74,036 

4,344 

23,403 

3.886 

18,341 

21,012 

140.963 

1,051,767 

229,094 

120,086 

23,938 

32,868 

4,709 

2,312 

646 

116.272 


•  Includes  persons  reporting  Irish,  Scotch  or  Welsh. 
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POPULATION    OP    THE    UNITED    STATES 

AT  EACH  CENSUS  FROM  1790  TO  191(Jt. 


status  and 
Territobiks. 

Alabama  — 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado  

Connecticut  — 

Dakota 

Delaware 

D.  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana  

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

INIaine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi  .     . 

Missouri  

Montana  .   .. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 

New  York  

North   C'a)0lina 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklalionia 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  . 
Khode  Island. 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota . 

Tennessee  

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Viracinia 

Washington   .   . 
West  Viijjinia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total  


1830. 


1840. 


309,521        590,756 


30,388 


297,675 

76,748 

39,834 

34,730 

516,823 


157,445 
343,031 


687,917 
215,739 
399,455 
447,040 
610,408 
31,639 

136,621 
140,455 


269,328 
320,823 

1,918,608 
737,9H7 

937,903 


1,348,23;^ 

97,199 

581,185 

681,904 


280,652 
1,211,405 


1850. 


97,574 


309,978 

78,085 

43,712 

54,477 

691,392 


476,183 
685,866 

43,il2 

779,828 
352,411 
601,793 
470,019 
737,699 
212,267 

375,651 
383,702 


284,574 
373,306 

2,428',921 
753,419 

1,519,467 


1,724,033 
108,830 
394,398 

829,210 


291,948 
1,239,797 


30,945 


1860. 


771.623 


209.89' 
92,597 

370,792 

9i',532 

51.687 

87,445 

906,185 


851,470 
988,416 

192,214 

982,405 
517,762 
583,169 
583,034 
994,514 
397,654 
6,077 
606,526 
682,044 


317,976 

489,555 

61,547 

3,097,394 

869,039 

1,980,329 

13,294 

2,311,786 

147,545 

668,507 

1,1102,717 

212,592 

11,380 

314,120 

1,421,661 


305,391 


1870. 


12.866,020  17.069.453  23.191,876  31,443.321 


964,201 


435,450 

379,994 

34,277 

460,147 

4,837 

112,216 

75,080 

140,424 

1,057,286 


1,711,951 
1,350,428 

674,913 

107,206 

1,155,684 

708,002 

628,279 

687,049 

1,231,066 

749413 

172,023 

791,305 

1,182,012 

28,841 

6,857 

326,073 

672,035 

93,516 

3,880,735 

992,622 

2,339,511 

52,465 

2,906,215 

174,620 

703,708 

1,1 09 ,801 

604.215 

40,273 

316,098 

1,596,318 

11,594 

775,881 


1880. 


996,992 

'9,658 
484,471 
560,247 

39,864 
537,454 

14,181 

125,015 

131,700 

187,748 

1,184409 

14,999 
2,539,891 
1,680,637 

1,194,020 
364,399 

1,321,011 
726,915 
626,915 
780,894 

1,457,351 

1,184,059 
439,706 
827,92 

1,721,295 

20,595 

122,993 

42,491 

318,300 

906,096 

91,874 

4,382,759 

1,071,361 

2,665i60 

90,923 

3,521,951 

217,353 

705,606 

1,258,520 

818,579 

86,786 

330,551 

1,2-25  163 

23,955 

442,014 

1,054,670 

9418 


1,262,595 

40,440 
802,525 
864,694 
194,32' 
622,700 
135477 
146,608 
177,624 
269,493 
1,542,180 

32,610 
3,077,871 
1,978,301 

1,624,615 

996,096 

1,648,690 

939,946 

648,936 

934,943 

1,783,085 

1,636,937 

780,773 

1431,597 

2,168,380 

39,159 

452,402 

62,266 

346,991 

1431,116 

119.565 

5,082,871 

1,399,750 

3498,062 

174,768 

4,282,891 

276,531 

995,577 

1,. 542,359 

1,591,749 

143,963 

332,286 

1,512,565 

75416 

618,457 

1,315,497 

20,789 


1890. 


2438,093 
64,356 

204,354 
1.574,449 
2,377,549 

799,024 
1,114,756 

202,322 
331,069 
751439 

2,609,121 
191,909 
326  594 

6,638,591 

2,700,876 

» 

2,224,771 
1,690.949 
2,289,905 
1,656,388 

742,371 
1,295,346 
3,366,416 
2,810473 
2,075,708 
1,797,114 
3,293,335 

376,053 

1,192,214 

81,875 

430,572 
2,537,167 

327,301 
9,113,279 
2,206,287 

577.056 
4,767,121 
1  657,155 

672,765 
7,665411 

542,610 
1,515,400 

583.888 
2,184,789 
3,896,542 

373,351 

355,956 
2,061,612 
1,141,990 
1,221,119 
2,333,860 

145.965 

38,658,371  50,155.783  62.622.250  75,991,5751  91,972,266 


1,513,017 

59,620 

1428,179 

1.208,130 

419,198 

746,268 

168,493 

230,392 

391,422 

1,837,353 

84',385 
3,826,351 
2,192,404 

1,911,896 
1,427,096 
1,858,635 
1418,68 

661,086 
1,042,390 
2.238,943 
2,093,889 
1,301,826 
1,289,600 
2,679484 

132459 

1,058,910 

45,761 

376,530 
1,444,933 

153,593 
5.997,853 
1,617,947 

182.719 

3,672,316 

61,834 

313,767 
5,258,014 

345,506 
1451,149 

328,808 
1,767,518 
2,235,523 

207,905 

332,422 
1,655,980 

349,390 

762,704 

1,686,880 

60,705 


1900. 


1910. 


1,828,697 

63,592 

132,931 

1,311,564 

1,485,053 

539,700 

908,420 

184','735 

278,718 

528,542 
2,216,331 

154,001 

161,772 
4,831  ,.550 
2,516,462 

392,060 
2,2;J1,853 
1,470,495 
2,147,174 
1,381,625 

694,466 
1488,044 
2,805,346 
2,430,982 
1,751,394 
1,551,270 
3  106,665 

243,329 

1,066,300 

42,335 

411,588 
1,883,669 

195,310 
7,368,894 
1,893,810 

319,146 
4,157,545 

398,331 

413,536 
6,302,115 

438,556 
1,340,316 

401,570 
2.1I2I),616 
3,048,710 

276  749 

343,641 
1,854484 

518,103 

958,800 

2,069,042 

92,531 


*  Indian  Territoiy  merged  into  Oklahoma. 

t  See  also  separate  table  of  those  States  which  took  a  State  Census  in  1915 

Population:  Censcjs  OF  1790.— Connecticut,  237,946;  Delaware,  59,096;  Georgia,  82,548;  Kentucky, 
73,677;  Maine,  J  96,540;  Maryland,  319,728;  Mas.sachusetts, 378,787;  New  Hampshire,  141,885;  New  .Jersey, 
184439;  New  -^-ork  340,120;  North  Carolina,  393,751;  Pennsvlvania,  434,373;  Khode  Island, 68,825;  South 
Carolina,  249,073;  Tennessee,  35,691;  Vermont,  85,425;  Virginia,  747,610.     Total  U.  S. ,  3,929,214. 

Popiil.^tion:  Ckmsus  of  1800.— Connecticut,  251,002;  Delaware,  64,273;  District  of  Columbia,  14.093; 
Georgia,  162,686;  Indiana,  5,641;  Kentucky,  220,956:  Mai ne,t  151,719;  Maryland,  341,548;  Massachusetts, 
422,845;  Mississippi,  8.850;  New  Hampshire,  183.858;  New  Jei-sev,  211,149;  New  York,  589.051;  North 
Carolina,  478,103;  Ohio,  45,365;  Pennsylvania,  602,365;  Rhode  Island,  69422;  South  Caroliua,  345,691: 
Tennessee,  105,602;  Vermont,  154,465;  Virginia,  880.2U0.     Total  U.  S. ,  6,308,483. 

PopuLATiov:  Ck^sus  of  ISIO. —Connecticut.  2R1.942:  Delaware,  72.674:  Districtof  Columbia,  24.- 
023;  Georgia,  252.433:  Illinois,  12,282;  Indiana.  24,520:  Kentuckv,  406.511;  Louisiana,  76.566;  Maine. t 
228,705;  Maryland.  .380,546:  Mas,sachusetts.  472.040;  Michigan.  4.762;  l^lississippi,  40.352;  Missouri,  20,845: 
New  Hampshire, 214.460:  New  .Tersev,  245.562:  New  York,  959,049:  North  Carolina.  555.500;  Ohio.  230,760; 
Pennsylvania.810,091;  Rhode  Island.  76.931;  South  Carolina.  415.115;  Tennessee,  261,727;  Vermont. 217,- 
895;  Virginia,  974,600.    Total  U.  S..  7.2.39.881.     t  Maine  a  part  of  Massachusetts  until  admitted  in  1820. 

PoptJLATioNT.  1820. —  Alabama,  127,901;  Arkansas,  14,2.55:  Connecticut.  275448;  Delaware,  72,749; 
District  of  Columbia,  32.039:  Georgia,  340.986:  Illinois,  ,56.162:  Indiana.  147478:  Kentuckv.  564  135; 
Louisiana,  153.923:  Maine.  298.269:  Maryland,  407,350:  Massachusetts,  .523459:  Michigan,  8  765; 
Mississippi,  75,448:  !\fi==ouri,  66.!>57:  New  Hampshire.  244.023:  New  .Tersev,  277,426;  New  York,  1^72,111; 
North  Carolina,  638.829:  Ohio,  581,295:  Pennsylvania,  1,047.51)7;  Rhode  Island.  83.015;  South  Carolina, 
502,741 ;  Tennessee,  423,771 ;  Vermont,  235,966;  Virginia,  1,066,116.    Total  U.  S.,  9,638,453. 


668         Incorporated  Places  of  5,000  or  More  Inhabitants. 

INCORPORATED    PLACES    OF    5,000    OR    MORE    INHABITANTS. 

(According  to  the  1910  Census.) 


ALABAMA. 

Annlston. .    .  . 

12,794 

Bessemer .... 

10,864 

Birmingham. . 

.     132,686 

Dothan 

7.016 

Florence 

6,689 

Gadsden 

10,557 

Huntsvllle.  .  . 

7,611 

Mobile 

51,521 

Montgomery . 

38.136 

New  Decatur. 

6.118 

Selma.  .  .  . 

.       13.649 

Talladega. 

6,854 

Tuscaloosa . 

8,407 

ARIZONA. 

BIsbee 

9,019 

Douglas.  .  . 

6,437 

Globe 

7,083 

Phoenix.    .  . 

11.134 

Pre.scott.  . 

5,092 

Tucson 

13,193 

-1.RKANSAS. 

Argenta 

11,138 

Fort  Smith. . 

23,975 

Helena 

8,772 

Hot  Springs 

14,434 

Jonesboro. .     . 

7,123 

Little  Rock    . 

45,941 

Paragould. .  .  . 

5,248 

Pine  Bluff 

.       15,102 

Te.xarkana .  .  . 

5,655 

CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda..     . 

23,383 

Bakersneld.    . 

12,727 

Berkeley. .     . 

40,434 

Kureka    . 

11,845 

Fresno 

24,892 

I^ong  Beach . 

17,809 

Los  Angeles 

319,198 

Marysvllle.  . 

5,430 

Napa..  . 

5,791 

Oakland.     .. 

150,174 

I'asadena.  .  .  . 

30,291 

Petaluma.  .  .  . 

5,880 

Pomona.  .  .  . 

10.207 

Redlands.  .  . 

10,449 

Richmond.    . 

G,S02 

Riverside .  . 

15,212 

Siicramento    . 

44,696 

San  Bernardlm 

)       12,779 

San  Dle;,'o. 

39.578 

San  Francisco. 

416,912 

San  Jose    .... 

28.946 

San  Luis  Oblsp 

)        5,157 

San  Rafael    . 

5,934 

Santa  Ana.  . 

8,429 

Sauta  Barbara 

11,659 

Santa  Cruz. . 

11,146 

Santa  Monica 

7,847 

Santa  Rosa. . 

7.817 

Stockton.    . 

23.253 

Vallejo.  . 

11,340 

COLORA 

DO. 

Boulder. 

9,539 

Canon 

5,162 

Colorado  Sp'gs 

29.078 

Cripple  Creek 

6,206 

Denver .     . 

213,381 

Fort  Collins. 

8,210 

Grand  .luncfii 

7,754 

Greeley. .  . 

8,179 

LeadvlUe. 

7„508 

Pueblo..    . 

44,395 

Trinidad. 

10,204 

CONNECT 

ICUT 

Ansonla. 

15,152 

Branford. . 

6,047 

Bridgeport    . 

102,054 

Bristol:.     .    . 

13,502 

Danbury. .    . 

23,502 

Derby 

8,991 

East  Hartford 

8,138 

Enfield 

9,719 

Fairfield 

6,134 

Greenwich.  .  . 

16,463 

Groton 

6,495 

Hamden 

5,850 

Hartford 

98,916 

Huntington . . 

6,545 

CONNECTIC  UT-Con. 


KUIlngly 
Manchester.  .  . 
Merlden ... 
MIddletown 
Naugatuck. .  .  . 
New  Britain. .  . 
New  Haven .  . . 
New  London. . 
New  Mlllord .  . 

Norwalk 

Norwich 

Orange 

Plalntield.  .  . 

Plymouth 

Putnam 

Southlngton... 
South  Norwalk 

Stafford 

Stamford .... 
Stonlngton.  .    . 
Stratford. .    . 
Torrlngton   .  . . 

Vernon 

Wallliigford  .  . 
Watnrbury . .  . 
Wllllmantlc.  .  . 

Wlnsted 

DELAWARE. 
Wilmington.  .  .       87,411 

DISTRICT     OF 

COLUMBIA. 

Washington    ..    331,069 

FLORIDA 
Gainesville. .  . . 
Jacksonville.  . . 

Key  West 

Lake  City.    .    . 

Miami 

Pensacola.  . 
St.  Augustine. . 
Tallahassee.    .. 

Tampa 

West  Tampa.  . 

GEORGIA 

Albany 

A  merle  us 
Athens    . 

Atlanta 154.839 

Augusta 41.040 

Brun.swick    .     .  10, 1S2 

Columbus.    .  .  .  20,554 

Cordele 5.883 

Dalton 5,324 

Dublin 5,795 

Elberuon 6,483 

Fitzgerald..  .    .  5.795 

Gainesville    .  .  .  6.925 

Grimn 7  478 

La  Grange.  .  . .  5.587 

vlacon 40,666 

Marietta 5,949 

Wewnan 5,548 

Rome 12,099 

Savannah 65,064 

Thomasvllle. .  .  6,727 

Valdosta 7,656 

Waycross.  .  . .  14,485 
IDAHO. 

Boise 17,358 

Coeur  d'Alene  7.291 

Lewlston.      .  6,043 

Pocatello 9,110 

Twin  Falls  6,258 

ILLINOIS. 

Alton 17.528 

Aurora 29,807 

Beardstown.  .  .  6,107 

Belleville 21,122 

Belvldere 7,253 

Berwyn 5,841 

Bloomlngton. ..  25,768 

Blue  Island 8,043 

Cairo 14,548 

Canton 10,463 

Carbondale. .  6,411 

Centralla 9,6,S0 

Champaign.    .  .  12,421 


6,564 

13,641 

32,066 

20,749 

12,722 

43,916 

133,606 

19,659 

5,010 

24,211 

28,219 

11,272 

6,719 

5,021 

7  280 

6.516 

8,968 

5,233 

28,836 

9,154 

5,712 

16,840 

9,087 

11,156 

73,141 

11,230 

7,754 


6,183 

67,699 

19,945 

5,032 

5.471 

22,982 

5,494 

5.018 

37,782 

8,258 

8,190 

8,063 

14,913 


ILLINOIS — Continued. 

Charleston .... 

5,884 

Chicago 

2.185,283 

Chicago  H'ghts 

14,526 

Cicero 

14,557 

Clinton...    . 

6,166 

ColllnsvUIe. .  .  . 

7,478 

Danville.  .    .    . 

27,871 

Decatur 

31.140 

DeKalb 

8,102 

Dixon.  . 

7,216 

Duquoln 

5,464 

East  St.  Louis. 

58,547 

EdwardsvlUe . 

6,014 

Elgin 

26,976 

Evan.ston 

24,978 

Forest  Park .  . . 

6,594 

Freeport 

17,567 

Galesburg 

22.089 

Granite 

9,903 

Harrlsburg    .  .  . 

5.309 

Harvey 

7,227 

Herrln 

6,861 

Jacksonville.    . 

15,326 

Jollet.    . 

34.670 

Kankakee  .. 

13.986 

ICewanee. .  . . 

9.307 

La  Grange.  .    . 

5,282 

Lasalle 

11,537 

Lincoln 

10,892 

Litchfield 

5,971 

Macomb..  . 

5,774 

Madison 

5,046 

Marlon 

7,093 

Mattoon. .  .  . 

11,456 

Maywood 

8,033 

Mollne 

24,199 

Monmouth. .  .  . 

9,128 

Mount  Carmel. 

6,934 

Mount  Vornon. 

8,007 

Murphysborc. 

7,485 

Oak  Park. 

19,444 

Olney 

5,011 

Ottawa 

9,535 

Pana        

6,055 

Paris 

7.664 

Pekin 

9.897 

Peoria 

(6.950 

Peru 

7,984 
6.090 

Pontlac 

Quincy 

36,587 

Rocktord 

45.401 

Rock  Island.    . 

24.335 

Springfield    . 

51,678 

Spring  Valley.. 

7.035 

Staunton..    . 

5.048 

Sterling..  . 

7,467 

Streator .  . 

14,253 

Taylorvllle 

5.446 

Urbana. . . 

8,245 

Waukegan 

16,069 

INDIANA. 

Alexandria.  .    . 

5,096 

Anderson 

22,476 

Bedford 

8,716 

Bloomlngton. .. 

8,838 

Brazil 

9,340 

Clinton ... 

6,229 

Columbus. . 

8,813 

Connersville. .  . 

7,738 

Crawfordsvllle. 

9,371 

East  Chicago.  . 

19,098 

Elkhart 

19,282 

Elwood 

11.028 

Evansvllle.  .  .  . 

69,647 

Fort  Wayne. .  . 

63,933 

Frankfort 

8,634 

f^ary 

16,802 

Goshen 

8,514 

Greensburg. .  . . 

5.420 

Hammond. . . . 

20,925 

Hartford 

6,187 

Huntington.  .  . 

10,272 

Indianapolis..  . 

233.650 

JeffersonvlUe.  . 

10,412 

Kokomo 

17,010 

Lafayette 

20,081 

Laporte 

Lebanon 

10,526 

6,474 

Linton 

5.906 

*  New  State  census  ol  1915  not  available  when  AiiMANAC  went  to  press. 


INDIANA— Continued. 

Logansport. .  . .  19,050 

Madison 6,934 

Marlon    19,359 

Michigan 19,027 

MIshawaka.. . .  11,886 

Mount  Vernon.  6,563 

M  uncle 24,005 

New  Albany. ..  20,629 

New  Castle. .  .  9,446 

Noblesvllle.  . .  6,073 

Peru 10,910 

Portland 5,130 

Princeton. .  . .  6,448 

Richmond 22,324 

Seymour 6,305 

Shelby  vine. .  . .  9,500 

South  Bend.  .  .  63,684 

Terre  Haute. .  .  68,167 

Valparaiso.  .  .  .  6,987 

Vlnccnnes 14,895 

Wabash 8,687 

Washington.  . .  7,854 

Whiting 6.587 

IOWA*. 

Boone 10,347 

Burlington.  .  . .  24,324 

Cedar  Rapids..  32,811 

Ccntervllle.  .  .  6,936 

Charles  City.  .  6,892 

Clinton 25,577 

Council  Bluffs.  29,292 

Creston 6,924 

Davenport.  . . .  43,028 

Des  Moines.  .  .  86.368 

Dubuque 38,494 

Fort  Dodge.  .  .  15,543 

Fort  Madison..  8.900 

Grlnnell.  .  .     .  5,036 

Iowa  City 10,091 

Keokuk 14.008 

Marshalltown  .  13,374 

Mason  City.  . .  11,230 

Muscatine.  .  . .  16,178 

Oelweln. .  .      .  6,028 

Oskaloosa 9,466 

Ottumwa 22,012 

Sioux  City 47,828 

Waterloo 26,693 

Webster  City.  .  5,208 

KANSAS. 

Arkansas  City.  7,508 

Atchison.  ..     .  16,429 

Coffey  vlUe.     ..  12.687 

Emporia 9,058 

Fort  Scott.      ..  10,463 

Galena 6,096 

Hutchinson.  .  .  16.364 

Independence..  10,480 

lola 9.032 

Junction 5  .598 

Kansas  City..  .  82.331 

Lawrence 12.374 

Leavenworth..  19,363 

Manhattan....  5,722 

Newton 7,862 

Ottawa    7,650 

Parsons 12,463 

Pittsburg..     ..  14,755 

Rosedale 6,960 

Sallna 9,688 

Topeka 43,684 

Wellington 7,034 

Wichita 52,450 

Wlnfield 6,700 

KENTUCKY. 

Ashland 8,688 

Bellevue 6,683 

Bowling  Green  9,173 

Covington.  .. .  63,270 

Danville 6,420 

Dayton 6,970 

Frankfort 10,465 

Henderson....  11,452 

HopklnsvlUe...  9,419 

Lexington 35,099 

Louisville 223,928 

Mayfield 6,916 

Maysvllle 6,141 

Mlddlesboro. . .  7.305 


Incorporated  J'laces  of  5,000  or  More  Inhabitants— c<mc  d.    669 


KENTUCKY— Con. 

Newport 30.309 

Owenaboro ....  16.01 1 

Paducah 22,760 

Parla 5,859 

Richmond 5,340 

Winchester.  ..  .  7,156 

LOUISIANA. 

Alexandria....  11,213 

Baton  Rouge..  14,897 

Crowley 5,099 

Houma 5,024 

Lafayette 6,394 

Lake  Charles . .  11,449 

Monroe 10,209 


15.064 


MAINE 

Auburn 

Augusta i3,'2i] 

Bangor 24,803 

Bath 

BIddeford.  . 
Brewer.  .  .  . 
Brunswick. 

Calais 

Caribou.. .  . 
Gardiner.  .. . 
Houlton.  .  .  . 
Lewlston..  , 
Old  Town.  .. 
Plsque  Isle. . 


MASSACHUSETTS — 
„         CotMnued. 

Hudson 6,743 

Hyde  Park 16,607 

Ipswich 5,777 

Lawrence 86,892 

Leominster....  17,680 

LoweU 106,294 

Lynn 89,336 

Maiden 44,404 

Mansfield 5,183 

Marblehead .  . .  7,338 

Marlboro 14,679 

Maynard 6,390 

Medford 23,150 


5,026 
96,652 
14,949 


Morgan  City.  .  5.477  Melrose. 
New  Iberia. .  .  7,499  Methuen 
New  Orleans.  .     339,075  MIddleboro 

Shreveport 28.015  Mllford, 

Milton. 
Montague, 
Natlck..  . 
Needham .  .  . 
9  396  '^^w  Bedford. 
17,'079  JJewburyport.  .       -.,„.„ 

5,667  Newton 39,806 

6,621  North  Adams.        22,019 
6  116  North  Andover 
5377  N.  Attleboro... 
-'         Northampton.. 
Northbrldge.  .. 

Norwood 

Orange 

Palmer 

Peabody 15!72i 

PIttsfleld 32,121 

Plymouth 12.141 

Qulncy 32,642 

Reading 5,818 

Revere 18,219 


MICHIGAN— Con. 

Jackson 31,433 

Kalamazoo....  39,437 

Lansing 31,229 

Laurlum 8,537 

Ludlngton.  .  ..  9,132 

Manistee 12,381 


Marquette 
Menominee.  , 

Monroe 

Mt.  Clemens. 
Muskegon. 
Negaunee. . . . 

Nlles 

Owosso 

Pontlac.  .. 
Port  Huron 


11,503 
10,507 
6,893 
7,707 
24,002 
8,400 
6,156 
9,639 
14,632 
18,863 


„  MONTANA— Con. 

Butte.    39,166 

Great  Falls. .  . .       13,948 

Helena    12,515 

KaJlspel 6.549 

Livingston 6,359 

Missoula. 12.869 

NEBRASKA. 


Saginaw 60,510 


6,311 

6.845 

26.247 

6.317 

„     .         5.179 

Portland 68.571 


Rockland. 

Rumford 

Saco 

Sanford 

Skowhegan. .  .  . 
South  Portland 
WatervUle.  .  .  . 
Westbrook .... 


8,174 
6,777 
6,583 
9,049 
5,341 
7,471 
11,458 
8,281 


15,716 

11,448 

8,214 

13,055    ;t.  Joseph 5!936 

7,924  St.  Ste.  Marie.  12.615 

6,866  Three  Rivers.  .  6,072 

9,866 1  Traverse  City. .  12,115 

'■""'■   Wyandotte....  8.287 

Ypsllantl 6,230 

MINNESOTA. 

Albert  Lea.  .. .  6,192 

Austin 6,960 

Bemldjl 6,099 

Bralnerd 8,626 

Chlsholm 7,684 


6,529 
9,562 
19,431 
8,807 
8,014 
5,282 
8,610 


MARYLAND. 

Annapolis 8,609 

Baltimore 558,485 

Cambridge. .  . .         6.407 
Cumberland.  ..       21,839 

Frederick 10,411 

Frostburg 6,028 

Hagerstown.  .  .       16,507 

Salisbury 6,090 

MASSACHUSETTSt. 


Ablngton 

Adams 

Amejbury. .  . . . 

Amherst 

Andover 

Arlington 

Athol 

Attleboro    .  .    . 

Belmont 

Beverly 

Blackstone   .  .  . 

Boston 

Bralntree.  .  .    . 
Brldgewater.  .. 

Brockton 

Brookllne 

Cambridge   .    . 
Chelmsford..    . 

Chelsea 

Chlcopee. .    .    . 
Clinton.    .    .    . 

Concord 

Danvers .... 

Dedham 

Easthamitan.  . 

Easton 

Everett 

Falrhaven.    .    . 
Fall  River.   .  . . 

Fltchbarg 

Fraralngham.  . 

Franklin    

Gardner 

Gloucester.  .  . . 

Grafton 

G't   Barrlngton 
Greenfield. .  .    . 

Haverhill 

Holynkc 


5,455 

13,026 

9,894 

5,112 

7,301 

11,187 

8,536 

16,215 

5,542 

18,050 

5,648 

670,585 

8,066 

7,688 

56,878 

27.792 

104.839 

5,010 

32,452 

25,401 

13,075 

0,421 

9,407 

9.284 

8.524 

5,139 

33,484 

5,122 

119,295 

37,826 

12,948 

5,641 

14,099 

24,398 

5,705 

5.926 

10,427 


Rockland 6  928 

Salem 43,6^7 

Saugus 8,047 

SomervIUe.  .  .  .  77  236 

Southbrldge.  .  .  12,592 

Spencer 6,740 

Springfield.  .  .  .  38,926 

Stoneham.  ..    .  7  090 

Stoughton...    .  6.316 

Swampscott.    .  6,204 

Taunton 34,259 

Wakefield.  ..    .  11,404 

Walthara.  .  .    .  27,834 

Ware 8,774 

Watertown.  .    .  12875 

Webster 11,509 

Wellesley 6,4  i  3 

W.  Springfield.  9.224 

Westboro    ....  5.446 

Westfield 16  044 

Weymouth.  .    .  12,895 

Whitman ...    .  7,292 

Wlnchendon. .  .  5  678 

Winchester.  ..  .  9,309 

WInthrop 10,132 

Woburn 15,308 

Worcester 145,986 

MICHIGAN. 

Adrian 10,763 

Albion 5,833 

Alpena 12,706 

Ann  Arbor.  .  .  .  14,817 

Battle  Creek.   .  25,207 

Bay  City 45,166 

Benton  Harbor  9,1S5 

Boyne  City.  .  .  5,218 

Cadillac 8,375 

Cheboygan.  .    .  6,859 

Coldwater. ..    .  5,945 

Detroit 465,766 


Dowajjiac 5,088 

Escanaba 13  194 

Flint 38,550 

Grand  Haven..  5,856 

Grand  Rapids.  112,571 

Hanco'k 8.981 

Hillsdale 5  001 

Holland 10,490 

Houghton 5,113 

Ionia 5,030 

Iron  Mountain.  9,216 

44,115  Ironwood 12,821 

57,730llshpemlng.  .  .  .  12448 


Cloquet 7,031 

Crookston 7,559 

Duluth 78,446 

Mankato 10,365 

Minneapolis.  ..  301,408 

New  Ulm 5,648 

Owatonna 5,658 

Red    Wing 9,04 8 

Rochester 7  g44 

St.  Cloud 10,600 

St.    Paul 214,744 

Stillwater 10  198 

Virginia ]o  473 

Winona 18,583 

MISSISSIPPI. 

glloxl. 8,049 

Brookhaven.  .  .  5,293 

Columbus  City  8,988 

Corinth 5,020 

Greenville 9,610 

Greenwood. .  .  .  6'S36 

Gulf  port 6,386 

Hattlesburg.  .  .  11.733 

Jackson 21  262 

Laurel 8,465 

McComb 6  237 

Meridian 23,285 

Natchez    ...    ,  ]  ]  791 

yicksburg. ..    .  20,'814 

Yazoo 6,796 

MISSOURI, 

Brookfleld .... 

Cape  Girardeau 

CJarthage 

(^hllllcothe 

Columbia 

Flat  River.  .  .  . 

Fulton 

Hannibal 

Independence. . 

Jefferson 


9.356 
6,014 
6.294 
8,718 
10,326 
9,338 
6,202 


5.749 
8.475 
9,483 
6,266 
9,662 
5,112 
5,228 

18,341 
9,859 

11,850 

32,073 

248,381 

6,347 

5,242 

5,939 

10,923 
7,176 
6,916 
9,437 

77,403 


t  See  separate  table  lor  State  Census  of  1915. 


Joplln. 
Kansas  City. 
Kirks  vDle... 
Lexington.. 

Mexico 

Moberly .  .  . . 

Nevada 

Poplar  Bluff. 
3t.  Charles .  . 
St.  Joseph..  . 

St.  Louis 687;629 

Sedalla 17  S22 

Springfield.  .  . .       351201 

Trenton 5,656 

Webb 11,817 

Webster  Groves        7,080 
Wellston 7,312 

MONTANA. 

Anaconda 10  134 

Billings 10.031 

Bozeman. . .  .  5,107 


Beatrice  ... 
Columbus. .  . 
Falrbury. .  . . 
Freemont.  . 
Grand  Island 
Hastings.    .  . 

Kearney 

Lincoln .'.  431973 

Nebraska    City  6,488 

Norfolk 6,025 

Oin.aha. 124,096 

South  Omaha. .  26.259 

York 6,236 

NEVADA. 

Reno 10  867 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Berlin n  ygo 

Claremont.  .  ..  71529 

Concord 21,497 

Derry 5,123 

Dover 13  247 

Franklin ;  6;i32 

Keene    10,068 

Laconia 10,183 

Lebanon ....  5  yig 

Manchester...  701063 

Nashua 26,005 

Portsmouth.  .  .  11.269 

Rochester 8.868 

Somersworth.  .  6,704 

NEW    JERSEYt. 

Asbury  Park..  10.150 

Atlantic  City..  46.160 

Bayonne 55  545 

Bloomfleld...:  15;070 

Brldgeton 14,209 

Burlington 8,336 

Camden 94,638 

Dover 7  468 

S{^f„  Orange...  34137 1 

Elizabeth 73  409 

Englewood . .  Q'924 

Garfield \  10213 

Glouce.ster.  .  .  .  9462 

Guttenberg.  .  .  .5,'647 

Hackensack ...  14  050 

Hammonton...  sloss 

Harrison. ...  14  J  98 

Hoboken 70;324 

irvlngton n  877 

Jersey    Cltj  . .  .  267,779 

^earny 18,659 

V?",- .Branch.  .  13,298 

^'"^'11  e, 12,451 

Montclalr...     .  2J,550 

Morrlstown  .  .  .  12,507 

Newark 347,469 

New  Brunswick  23,388 

N.  Plalnfleld.  .  6  117 

Nutley    6.009 

grange 29.630 

Passaic 54,773 

Patersan 125,600 


Perth  Amboy 
Phllllpsburg... 
Plalnfleld .  ... 
'rlnceton  .  . . .  . 
Ilahway  .  . 
Red  Bank.  ..'.■■ 
RIdgewood..  .  . 

Roosevelt 

Rutherford..  . . 

Salem 

SomervIUe.  .  .  . 
South  Amboy. 
South  Oranee. . 
Summit  .  .  . 

Trenton '.      go.'siS 

Union 21,023 


32.121 
13,903 
20,550 
6,136 
9,337 
7,398 
5,416 
6,786 
7,045 
6,614 
6,060 
7,007 
6,014 
7,500 


VIneland 

Westfield .... 
West  Hoboken 
W.  New  York. 
^l'est  Orange    . 


6,282 

6,420 

35.403 

13,660 

10,980 
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NEW    MEXICO. 
Albuquerque.  .       11,020 

Roswell 6,172 

Santa  Fe 5,072 

NEW    yORKJ. 

Albany 100,253 

Albion 5,016 

Amsterdam  . . .       31,267 

Auburn 34,668 

Batavia 11,613 

BInghamton..         48,443 
Bullalo 423,715 


Canandaigua. 

Catsklll 

Coboes 

Corning 

Cortland 

Dunkirk 

Elmlra 

Fredonla 

Fulton 

Geneva 

Glens  Falls.  .  .  . 
GloversvlUe.  .  , 
Haverstraw.  .  . 

Herkimer 

Hooslek  Falls. 

Hornell   

Hudson 

Hudson  Falls .  . 

Illon 

Ithaca •.  . 

Jamestown. .  .  . 
Johnstown . 


7,217 

5,296 

24,709 

13,730 

11,504 

17,221 

37,176 

5,285 

10,480 

12,446 

15,243 

20,642 

5,669 

7.520 

6,532 

13,617 

11,417 

5,189 

6,588 

14,802 

31,297 

10,447 


NO.  CAROLINA — Con. 

Newbern 9-961 

Raleigh 19.218 

Rocky  Mount.  8.051 

Salem 5.533 

Washington.  .  .  6.211 

Wilmington.     .  26,748 

Wilson 6,717 

Winston 17,167 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Bismarck 5,443 

Devil's  Lake  . .  6,157 

Fargo 14,331 


Grand  Forks.  . 
Mlnot. 


12,478 
6,188 


Kingston 25,908 

Lackawanna...  14,549 

Little  Falls 12,273 

Lockport 17,970 

Malone 6,467 

Maraaroneck.  5,699 

Matteawan..  6,727 

MechanlcsvUle.  6,634 

Medina 5,683 

Mlddletown    .  15,313 

MountVeriion.  30,919 

New  Rochelle.  28,867 
New  York.      .    4,766,883 

Newark. .    .  6,227 

New  burgh.  .  27,805 

Niagara  Falls. .  30.445 

N.  Tarrytown.  5,421 

N.   Tonawanda  11,955 

Norwich 7,422 

O^densburg.  .  .  15,933 

Oiean 14,743 

Oneida 8,317 

Oneonta.  .  .    .  9,491 

Osslnlng      .      .  11,480 

Oswego 23,368 

PeeksklU 15,245 

Plattsburg.  .  .  11,138 

Port  Chester . .  12,809 

PortJervIs 9,564 

Poughkeepsle  .  27,936 

Rensselaer.  .  .  .  10,711 

Rochester 218,149 

Rome 20,497 

Salamanca.  .  .  .  5,792 

Saratoga  Sp'gs  12,693 

Schenectady. .  .  72,826 

Seneca 6,588 

Solvay 5,139 

Syracuse 137,249 

Tonawanda.  .  .  8,290 

Troy 76,813 

Utlca 74,419 

Watertown. .  .  .  26,730 

Watervllet.  .  .  .  15,074 

White  Plains.  .  15,949 

Yonkers 79,803 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


OHIO. 

Akron 69,067 

Alliance 15,083 

Ashland .  .  .  6,795 
Ashtabula.      .  .       18,266 

Athens 5,463 

Barverton.     .  .         9,410 

Bellaire 12,946 

Bellefontalne    .         8,238 

Bellevue 5,209 

Bowling  Green.  5,222 
Bucyrus  .  .  .  .  8,122 
Cambrldgo.  11,327 

Canal  Dover. . .         6,621 

Canton 50,217 

Chllllcothe  .  .  .  14,608 
Clnclnnail.  ..  363,591 
CIrclevllle. .     ..         6,744 

Cleveland 560,663 

Columbu.5.    ...     181,511 

Conneaut.  .  .    . 

Coshocton      .  . 

Dayton 

Defiance. . 

Delaware 

Delphos    

Eiot  Cleveland 
E.-xst  Liverpool 
Elyrla. 


OaiO—Continued. 
Washington 

Court  House.        7,277 

Wellston 6,876 

Wellsvllle 7.769 

Wooster 6,136 

Xenla 8,706 

YoungstowD. .  .       79.066 

ZanesvlUe 28.026 

OKLAHOMA 


PENNA. — Continued. 
Homestead..  .  .       18,713 
Huntingdon .  . 

Indiana 

Jeannette.  .  .  . 
Jersey  Shore. . 
Johnstown .  .  . 


Ardmore 
BartlesvlUe. .  . . 

Chlckasha 

Durant 

El   Reno 

Enid 

Guthrie 

Lawton 

McAIester.    .  . . 

Muskogee 

Oklahoma  City 

Sapulpa 

Shawnee. .  . . 

Tulsa 

OREGON 

Ashland 

.\storia 

Baker  City.    . 

Eugene 

Medford . 
Portland. 
Salem .  .  . 


8,618 

6,181 

10,320 

5,330 

7,872 

13,799 

11,654 

7,788 

12,964 

25,278 

64,205 

8,283 

12,474 

18,182 

5,020 
9,599 
6,742 
9,009 
8,840 
207,214 
14,094 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Ashevllle 
Charlotte 
Concord. 
Durham. 
Elizabeth 
FayettevlUe . 
Gastonla. .  .  . 
Goldsboro... 
Greensboro. . 
High  Point.. 
Klnston 


City 


18,762 

34.014 
8,715 

18,241 
8,412 
7,045 
5,759 
6,107 

15,895 


FIndlay 

Fostoria 

Fremont 

Gallon 

Galllpolls 

Greenvlll'j 
Hamilton 

Ironton 

Jackson 

Kenton.  .      .    . 
Lakewooil. 
Lancaster.  . 

Lima 

Lorain 

Madlsonvllle.  . 

Mansfield. 

Marietta. . 

Marlon 

Martins  Ferry. 

MasslUon ...    . 

Mlddletown    .  . 

Mount  Vernon. 

Nelsonvllle. 

NewPhlla. 

Newark. . 

Newburg.    .  . . 

Nlles 

Norwalk 

Norwood 

Palnesvllle. 

PIqua 

Portsmouth    .  . 

Ravenna 

St.  Bernard.  .  . 

St.  Marys 

Salem. 


8,319 
9,603 
116,577 
7,327 
9,076 
6,038 
9,179 
20,387 
14,825 
14,858 
9.597 
9,939 
7,214 
5,560 
6,237 
35,279 
13,147 
5,468 
7,185 
15,181 
13.0C3 
30,508 
28,883 
6,193 
20,768 
12,923 
18,232 
9,133 
13,879 
13,152 
9,087 
6,082 
8,542 
25,404 
5,813 
8,361 
7,858 
16,186 
5,501 
13,388 
23,481 
5,310 
5,002 
5,732 
8  943 
Sandusky.';;;!       19;989 

Sidney 6,607 

Springfield 46,921 

SteubenvlUe..  .       22,391 

Tlffln 11,894 

Toledo 168,497 


Troy 6, 1 2 

Urbana 7,739 

Van  Wert 7,157 

9,525IWapakoneta...         5,349 

6,995lwarren 11,081 


Allentown. 

Altoona 

,\mbrldKe .    .  . 
Archbald..    . 

Ashland 

Ashley. .         .  . 

Bangor 

Beaver  Falls. . 
Bellevue    . 
Berwick    .... 
Bethlehem.  . 
Blakely  .... 
Bloomsburg. 
Braddock. 
Bradford. .    . 

Bristol 

Butler 

Carbondale  .  . 
Carlisle.  . . 
Carnegie..  .  . 
Carrlck    .  .  . 
Catasauqua.  . 
Chambersburg. 
Charlerol .  . 
Chester. .  . 
Clearfield 
Coaldale   . 
Coatesvlile 
Columbia . 
ConnellsvUle.    . 
Conshohocken . 
Coraopolls .... 

Corry 

Danville 

Darby 

Dickson  City.. 

Donora 

Dubois 

Dunmore 

Duquesne...     . 

Duryea   

E.  Conemaugh. 
E.  Pittsburgh.. 

Easton 

Ed  wards  vlUe.  . 

Erie 

Etna 

Forest  City . .  . 

Franklin 

Freeland 

Gllberton 

Glassport 

Greater 

Punxsutawney 
Greensburg. . . . 

Greenville 

Hanover 

Harrlsburg. .  . . 
HazletoD 


51,913 

62,127 

5,205 

7.194 

6,855 

5,601 

5,369 

12,191 

6,323 

5,357 

12,837 

6,346 

7,413 

19,357 

14,644 

9,250 

20,728 

17,040 

10,303 

10,009 

6,117 

5,250 

11,800 

9,616 

38,537 

6,851 

5,154 

11,084 

11,454 

12,845 

7,480 

5,262 

6,991 

7,517 

6,305 

9,331 

8,174 

12,623 

17,615 

15,727 

7,487 

5,046 

5,615 

28,523 

8,407 

66,625 

5,830 

5,749 

9,767 

6,197 

5,401 

5,640 

9,058 

13,012 

5,909 

7,057 

64,186 

26,452 


lunlata 

Kane 

Kingston 

Knoxvllle 

Lancaster 

Lansford 

LarksvUle 

Laprobe 

Lebanon 

Lehlghton 

Lewlstown .... 
Lockhaven .... 

Luzerne 

McKees  Bocks. 
McKeesport. .  . 
Mahanoy  City. 

Meadvllle 

WIddletovin. . . 

Mill  vale 

Milton..      .    . . 

Mlnersvllle. .  .  , 

Monesscn.  .  ,  . 

Monongaheln. 

Mount  C  arr,  el. 

Mt.  Flcaiiant.  . 

Munhall 

Nantlcoke. .  .  . 

New  Brlgliton . 

New  Castle .     . 

N.  Kensington. 

Norrlstow  n. 

N.  Braddock    . 

Northan  pton. . 

Oil  City.     .  . 

Old  Forge.    . 

Olyphaiit.     .  . 

Phlladtli;hla.. 

Phoenlr.vlllc. 

Plttsb\'.rgh  . 

Pittston  .  . 

Plj'irioiitl!. 

Potistov.'i  . 

PottsviUe    . 

Rankin  . 

Heading . 

RIdgway. 

Rochester 

St.  Clair    . 

St.  Mary's 

Sayre. .  . 

Scottdalc    . 

Scran  ten. 

Shar.iol,ln. 

Sharon .  .     . 

Sharpsbiirg.    . 

Shenandoah .  . 

S.  Betlilcl  em 

South  isharon. . 

Steelton .     . 

Sunbury .  . 

Swissvale 

Swoyersvllle. 

Tanaqua.    .  . 

Tarentum. 

Taylor. .       .    . 

Throop.  .    .    . 

TltusvlUe..    . 

Tyrone 

Unlontown... 

Warren 

Washington    . 

Waynesboro. . 

West  Berwick 

West  Chester. 

West  Plttsfon 

WUkes-Barre. 

Wllklnsburg. . 

WlUlarasport . 

WUmerdlng.  . 

WIndber 

WInton 

York...      . 
RHODE 

Bristol. .  .  . 

BurrlllvlUe 


6,861 
5,749 
8,077 
5,381 
65,482 
5.285 
6,626 
6,449 
6,651 
47,227 
8,321 
9,288 
8,777 
19,240 
5,316 
8,166 
7,772 
5,426 
14,702 
42,694 
15,936 
12,780 
5.374 
7,861 
7,460 
7,240 
11.775 
7,598 
17,532 
5,812 
5,185 
18,877 
8,329 
36,280 
7.707 
27,875 
11,824 
8.729 
15.657 
11,324 
8.505 
1,549.008 
10,743 
533,905 
16,267 
16,996 
j5,599 
20,236 
6,042 
96,071 
5,408 
6.903 
6,455 
6,346 
6,426 
6,456 
129,867 
19.588 
15,270 
8.153 
25,774 
19,973 
10,190 
14.246 
13,770 
7,381 
5,396 
9,462 
7,414 
9,060 
6,133 
8,533 
7,176 
13,344 
11,080 
18,778 
7,199 
5,512 
11,767 
6,84.S 
.       67,105 
18,924 
.       31.860 
6.133 
8,013 
5,280 
44,750 

ISLAND*. 

8,565 
7.878 


t  See  separate  table  tot  State  Census  of  1916. 
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RHODE    ISLANU — 
Continued. 


Central  Falls. 

Coventry 

Cranston 

Cumberland. .  . 
E.  Providence. 

Johnston 

Lincoln. 


22,754 

5.84S 

21,107 

10,107 

15.808 

5,935 

9,825 


Newport 27,149 


N.    Providence 
Pawtucket.  .  . 
Providence. .  . 
S.  Kingstown. 

Warren 

Warwick 

Westerly 

Woonsocket. 
SOUTH  " 
Anderson 
Charleston .  . 
Columbia. . . 
Florence .... 
Georgetown. 
Greenville..  . 
Greenwood. . 
Newberry..  . 
Orangeburg. 
Rock  Hill .  . . 
Spartanburg. 

Sumter 

Union.  .  . . 
SOUTH 
Aberdeen.  . 

Huron 

Lead 

Mitchell .  .  . 
Sioux  Falls. 
Watertown. 


5,407 

51,622 

224,326 

5,176 

6,585 
26,629 

8,696 

38.125 

CAROLINA. 

9,654 


TEXAS — Continued. 


58,833 

26,319 

7,057 

5,530 

15,741 

6,614 

5,028 

6,906 

7,216 

17,517 

8.109 

5,623 

DAKOTA. 

10,753 

5.791 

8,392 

6,515 

14,094 
7,010 


TENNESSEE. 


Bristol 

Chattanooga. 
Clarksvllle.  .  . 
Cleveland. .  .  . 
Columbia.  . .  . 

Jackson 

Johnson  City. 
Knoxvllle.  . .  . 

Memphis 131,105 

Nashville 110,364 

Park  City 

TEXAS. 

Abilene 

Amarlllo 

Austin 

Beaumont 


Brownsville 

Brownwood.  .  . 

Cleburne 

Corpus    Chrlstl 

Corslcana 

Dallas 

Denlson 

fil  Paso 

Ennis 

Fort  Worth.  .  . 

Gainesville. .  . . 

Galveston 

Greenville..  .    . 

Hlllsboro. . 

Houston 

Houston  H'gU's 

Laredo 

Long  view 

Marshall 

Orange 

Palestine 

Paris 

Port  Arthur  .  . . 

San  Angelo. .  . . 

San  Antonio.. . 

Sherman 

Sulphur  Sp'nga. 

Taylor 

Temple 

Terrell 

Texarkana.  .  . . 

Tyler 

Waco 

Waxahachle.  . . 

Weatherford. . . 

Wichita  Falls.. 
UTAH. 

r,ogan 7.522 

Ogden 25,580 

Provo S.925 

Salt  Lake  City.      92.777 
VERMONT. 

Barre 10,734 

Bennington...         8,698 

Brattleboro 7,541 

Burlington....       20,468 

Colchester 6,450 

Montpeller. .  .  .         7,856 

Rockingham...        6,207 
5,126  Rutland 13,546 

St.  Albans.  .  .  .         6,381 

9.204  St.  Johnsl)ury. .         8,098 

9.957  VIRGINIA. 

29.8G0  Alexandria.  ..   15,329 

20,640  Brlnol 6,247 


7,148 

44,604 

8.548 

5,549 

5.754 

15.779 

8,502 

36,346 


10,517 
6,967 

10.364 
8,222 
9,749 

92,104 

13,632 

39.279 

5,669 

73,312 
7,624 

36,981 
8.850 
6,115 

78,800 
6,984 

14,855 
5,155 

11,452 
6,527 

10,482 

11,269 
7,863 

10,321 

96,614 

12.412 
5,151 
6.3141 

10,993 
7,050 
9,790 

10,400 

26.425 
6,205 
6,074 
8,200 


VIRGINIA  — Con: 

Charlottesville.  6.765 

Clifton  Forge.  .  5,748 

Danville 19,020 

Fredericksburg.  5,874 

Hampton 5,505 

Lynchburg....  29.494 

Newport  News.  20,205 

Norfolk.  ..  67,452 

Petersburg....  24,127 

Portsmouth...  33,130 

Richmond 127,628 

Roanoke.  .        .  34.874 

Staunton 10,604 

Suffolk 7.008 

Winchester.  .    .  5,864 

WASHINGTON 

Aberdeen...    .  13,660 

Belllngham. .  ..  24,298 

Centralla.  .  .  7,311 

Everett 24.814 

Hoqulara 8,171 

North  Yakima.  14,082 

Olympla 6.996 

Seattle 237,194 

Spokane 104,402 

Tacoma 83,743 

Vancouver....  9,300 

Walla  Walla..  .  19,364 

WEST   VIRGINIA. 


WISCONSIN— Cora. 


Bluetield. 
Charleston.  .  . . 
Clarksburg.  . . . 

Elklns 

Fair  mount.  .  . . 

Grafton 

Huntington.  .  . 
Marilnsburg. . . 
Morgantown  ., 
Moundsvllle.  ., 
Parkersburg.  ., 
Wheeling. 


11.188 

22,996 

9,201 

5.260 

9,711 

7,563 

31,161 

10,698 

9.150 

8,918 

17,842 

41,641 


WISCONSIN. 


Antlgo. . 

Appleton 

Ashland 

Baraboo 

Beaver  Dam.  .. 

Belolt 

Chippewa  F'ls. 
Eau  Claire .... 
Fond  du  Lar . 
Grand  Rapids 
Green  Bay 
Janesvlile 
Kenosha 


7,196 
16.773 
11,594 

6,324 

6,758 
15,125 

8,893 
18,310 
18,797 

6,521 
25.236 
13,894 
21.371 


La  Crosse.  . .  . 

.       30,417 

Madison    .... 

.       25,531 

Manitowoc.  . 

13,027 

Marinette.  . 

14,610 

Marslificid 

5,783 

Menasha  .    . 

6.081 

Menomoule     . 

5,036 

Merrill 

8.689 

Milwaukee.  . 

373,857 

Neenah.  . 

5.734 

Oconto . 

5,629 

Oshkosh 

33,062 

Portage.  . 

5,440 

Racine. . 

.       38,002 

Rhlnelaniler.  . 

5,037 

Sheboygan . 

26,398 

S.  Milwaukee. 

6,092 

Stevens  Point. 

8,692 

Superior.  . 

40,384 

Watertown    . 

8,829 

Waukesha. 

8,740 

Wausau. 

16,560 

West  Allls.      . 

0.645 

WYOMING. 

Cheyenne 

.       11.320 

Laramie.  .  .  . 

8,237 

Rock  Springs. 

5.778 

Sheridan.  . . 

8,408 

PORTO 

RICO. 

AguaUlUa      ...         6,135 

Areclbo 9,612 

Bayamon.  .    . .         5,272 

Caguas 10,354 

Fajardo 6,086 

Guayama 8,321 

Huraacao.  .    . .         5,159 
Mayaguez. .    ..       16,563 

Ponce 35,005 

San  Juan.  .  .    .       48,716 

Yauco   6,589 

HAWAII. 
(District  means  election 
district.) 


Ewa  District. 
Hamakua  Dlst. 
Honolulu  City 
Koloa  District. 
Makawao  Dlst. 
N.  HUo  Dlst..  . 
N.  Kohala  Dls. 
Puna  District.. 
S.  Hllo  District 
Walalua  Dlst.  . 
Walluku  Dlst. . 
Walmea  Dlst.  . 


14,627 
9,037 

52,183 
5,769 
8,855 

12,941 
5.398 
6,834 
9,604 
6,770 

11,742 
8.195 


ONE    HUNDRED    LARGEST    CITIES  §. 


Cities. 


New  York,  N.  Y.    . 

Chicago,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  . 
St.  Louis,  Mo..  .  .  . 
Boston.  Mass. .  .    . 
Cleveland,  Ohio.   . 
Baltimore.  Md..    . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa..    . 
Detroit,  Mich.  .    . 
Biiflalo,  N.  Y.   ... 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Milwaukee,  Wis    .  . 
•Cincinnati,  Ohio.  . 
Newark,  N.  J.    .    . 
New  Orleans,  La. . 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Los  A  ngeles,  Cal. .  , 
Minneapolis,  Minn 
Jersey  City,  N.  J .  , 

Kansa.s  CItv,  Mo.  , 

Seattle.  Wash.  .  .  . 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Providence,  R.  I. . 

Louisville,  Ky .  . . . 

Rochester,  N.  Y .  . 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  ,  . 

Denver.  Col 

Portland,  Ore 

Columbus,  Ohio.  . 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Oakland,  Cal 

Worcester,  Ma-'s. . 

Syracu.se.  N.  Y.. .. 
i  For  cities  In 


'opulaf  n. 


4,760.883 

2,185,283 

l,oI9,008 

687,029 

670.585 

560,663 

5,'j8,485 

533,005 

465,766 

423,715 

416,912 

373.857 

364,463 

347,469 

339,075 

331,069 

319,198 

.301,408 

257,779 

248,381 

237,194 

233,650 

224,326 

223,928 

218,149 

214,744 

213.381 

207.214 

181,548 

168,497 

154,830 

150.174 

145.986 

137,249 


Cities. 


New  Haven,  ct  T 
Birmingham,  Ala 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
.Scranton,  Pa.  .  . 
Richmond,  Va. . 
Paterson,  N.  J.. 
Omaha,  Neb.  .  . 
Fall  River,  Mass.    . 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Lowell,  Mass 

Cambridge,  M.iss 
Spokane,  Wash 
Bridgeport,  Ct. .    .    . 
Albany.  N.  Y.   . 
Hartford,  Ct.  .  . 
Trenton,  N.  J 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 
San  Antonio,  Tex.    . 

Reading,  Pa 

Camden,  N.  J 

Salt  Lake,  Utah .    .  . 

Dallas.  Tex 

Lynn,  Mass 

Springfield,  Mass.  .  . 
Wilmington,  Del..  .  . 
Dss  Moines   la.    .    . 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Tacoma,  Wash .  . 
Kan.sas  City,  Kan.. . 

Yonkers.  N.  Y 

Youngstown,  Ohio    . 


Populat'n. 


133.605 

132.685 

131,105 

129,867 

127,628 

125,600 

124,096 

119,295 

116,577 

112,571 

1 10,364 

106,294 

104,839 

104,402 

102,054 

100,253 

98,915 

96,815 

96,652 

96,614 

96,071 

94,538 

92,777 

92,104 

89,336 

88,926 

87,411 

86,368 

85,892 

82,972 

82,331 

79,803 

79,066 


Cities. 


Houston.  Tex 

Duluth,  Minn 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.  .  . 
Somervllle.  Mass.. 

Troy,  N.  Y 

Utica,  N,  Y 

Elizabeth,  N.  J 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. .  .  . 

Waterbury.  Ct 

Schenecl.ady,  N.  Y 
Hoboken,  N.  J..  . 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Evansvllle.  Ind.  . 

Akron,  Ohio 

Norfolk,  Va.  ..  . 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.. 

Peoria,  111 

Erie.  Pa 

Savannah.  Ga 

Oklahoma  City.  Okia 
Harrl.sburg.  Pa.  .  . 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Charleston,  S.  C 

Portland,  Me 

East  St.  Louis,  III. .  . 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.  .    . 
Holyoke,  Mass    .    .  . . 
Jacksonville,  Fla. .  .  . 

Brockton,  Mass 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Passaic,  N.  J 

South  Bend,  Ind 


Populat'n. 


78,800 
78,466 
77,403 
77,236 
76,813 
74,419 
73,409 
73,312 
73,141 
72,826 
70,S24 
70,063 
69,047 
69,067 
67,452 
67,105 
66,950 
66,525 
65,064 
64,206 
64,186 
63,933 
58.883 
58.571 
58,547 
58,157 
67,730 
57,699 
56,878 
65,545 
55,482 
54.773 
63,634 


States  which  took  a  State  Census  in  1915  see  separate  table. 
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Population  of  Towns  in  the  State  of  New  York. 


POPULATION    OF    TOWNS    IN    THE    STATE    OF    NEW    YORK. 

(ACCORDING  TO  THE  STATE   CENSUS   OF    1915. — See  note  at  end  of  this  table.) 


ALBANY  COUNTY. 


cat'augus  CO  — Con 


CHENANGO  CO. Con. 


Berne.. .  . 

1,638 

Otto 

839 

Pitcher 

656 

Pawling 

2,203 

Hunter  

2.944 

Bethlehem 

5,590 

Perrysburg  . . 

1,123 

Plymouth    .. 

959 

Pine  Plains.  . 

1,387 

Jewett 

1,014 

Coeymau3 

4,581 

Persia 

1,800 

Preston 

640 

Pleas't  Valley 

1.332 

Lexington . . . 

926 

Colonie 

9,989 

Portville 

2,455 

Sherburne. . . 

2,808 

Poughkeepsie 

6,048 

New  Baltlm'e 

1.840 

Green  Island 

4,533 

Randolph  . . . 

2.578 

Smlthvllle. . . 

933 

Red  Hook. . . 

3,808 

Prattsvllle. . . 

887 

GulUerland  . 

3,690 

Red  House  . . 

700 

Smyrna 

1,139 

Rhlnebeck  . . 

3,485 

Windham.... 

1,390 

Knox 

1,101 

Salamanca... 

414 

CLINTON  COUNTY. 

Stamford .... 

1,582 

HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

New  Scotland 

2,924 

South  Valley. 

497 

Altona 

2,328 

Union  Vale. 

1.149 

Arietta 

319 

Rensselaer  v'e 

1,619 

Yorshire...    . 

1,639 

Ausable 

1,968 

Wapplnger    . 

4,155 

Benson 

155 

Westerlo 

1,263 

CAYUGA  COUNTY 

Beekraant'n 

1,862 

Washington.. 

3,538 

Hope 

250 

ALLEGANY  COUNTY. 

Aurelius 

1,469 

Black  Brook. 

1,962 

ESSEX  COUNTY. 

Indian  Lake. 

1.0S6 

Alfred 

1,495 

Brutus 

2,438 

Champlaln    . 

4,579 

Chesterfield. 

1,865 

Inlet  

219 

Allen 

627 

Cato 

1,588 

Chazy      .... 

3,187 

Crown  Point 

1,605 

Lake  Pleasa't 

429 

Alma 

752 

Conquest  .    . 

1,225 

Clinton    

1,386 

Ellzabetht'n 

1,205 

Long  Lake..  . 

1,058 

Almond .    .    . 

1,279 

Fleming 

1,031 

Dannemora  . 

4,532 

Essex 

1,193 

Morehouse    . 

133 

Amity 

2,015 

Genoa 

1,853 

Ellenburgh    . 

2,965 

Jay 

2,382 

Wells 

842 

Andover.  .    . 

2,013 

Ira 

1,467 

Mooers..   .    . 

3,175 

Keene 

1,138 

HERKIMER  COUNTY. 

Angelica 

1,718 

Ledyard...  . 

1,629 

Peru 

2,356 

Lewis 

814 

Columbia.. . . 

1.090 

Belfast. . 

1,477 

Locke    .    .    . 

843 

Plattsburgh. . 

2.380 

Minerva 

705 

Danube 

1,050 

Birdsall     .   . 

564 

Mentz 

1,991 

Saranac 

3.114 

Moriah 

6,007 

Fairfield 

1,334 

Bolivar 

2,180 

Montezuma  . 

914 

Schuyler  F'Us 

1,633 

Newcomb.  .  . 

511 

Franlifort    .  . 

5,962 

Burns.   . 

1,289 

Moravia. . .    . 

2,239 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

North  Elba. . 

3.933 

German  Flats 

12,809 

Caneadea  . 

1,250 

Niles.     .    .    . 

1,254 

Ancrara 

1,110 

N.  Hudson.  . 

477 

Herkimer..   . 

11,030 

CentervUle... 

813 

Owasco 

1.503 

Austerlltz    . . 

889 

Schroon 

967 

Litchfield.... 

836 

Clarksville  .. 

743 

Sclpio     .  . 

1,417 

Canaan  .... 

1,057 

St.  Armand  . 

952 

Little  Falls.  . 

627 

Cuba 

2,376 

Sempronius. 

743 

Chatham..    . 

3,301 

Tlconderoga . 

4,746 

Manheim. . .  . 

3,885 

Friendship  . 

2,050 

Senuett  . .  . 

1,481 

Claverack. . . 

4,403 

Westport. .    . 
Willsboro 

1,686 

Newport.  . .  . 

1,707 

Genesee    .    . 

1,061 

Sprlngport  . 

1,502 

Clermont  .    . 

881 

1,652 

Norway 

597 

Granger. . .    . 

709 

Sterling    .  . . 

2.459 

Copake    .... 

1,368 

Wilmington. . 

593 

Ohio 

496 

Grove  . 

753 

Sum.mer  Hill 

604 

Gallatin 

780 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

Russia 

1.747 

Hume 

1,915 

Throop  . 

963 

Gerraantown. 

1,745 

Altamont   . . . 

4,480 

Salisbury 

1,643 

Independence 

1,177 

Venice  .. 

1.402 

Ghent 

3.118 

Bangor 

2,179 

Schuyler   . . . 

1,130 

New  Hudson. 

762 

Victory.    ... 

1,258 

Greenport     . 

1,470 

Belmont  . .    . 

2,031 

Stark 

906 

Rmhford  .    . 

1,326 

CHAUTAUQUA  CO 

Hillsdale  . .    . 

1,313 

Bombay 

1,337 

Warren    .... 

1,288 

Sclo 

1,064 

Arkwrlght.    . 

S43 

Kinderhook. 

3,346 

Brandon    . . . 

860 

Webb 

1.274 

Ward 

506 

Bu.stl          .    . 

2.351 

Livingston  .  . 

1,522 

Brighton .... 

vvv 

Wilraurt 

227 

Wellsville.... 

5,856 

Carroll..    .    . 

1,714 

New  Lebanon 

1,369 

Burke 

1.835 

Winfleld 

1,435 

West  Almond 

462 

Charlotte.  . 

1,308 

Stockport 

2,313 

Chateaugay.. 

2,903 

JEFFER80N  COUNTY. 

Willing      . . . 

924 

Chautauqua . 

3.902 

Stuyvesaut   . 

1,841 

fJonstable 

1,331 

Adams 

3,279 

Wilt 

1,061 

Cherry  Creek 

1,630 

Taghkanlc 

741 

Dickinson.    . 

1.514 

Alexandria... 

4,355 

BRONX  COUNTY. 

Clymer  .   .    . 

1,341 

CORTLAND  COUNTY. 

Duane 

255 

Antwerp    .    . 

2,762 

N.    Y.    City, 

EUery 

1,876 

Cincinnatus.. 

9.58 

Ft.Covingfn 

2.045 

Brownsville  . 

3,861 

Bronx  Bor. 

618,620 

Ellicott  ...    . 

5,216 

Cortlandvllle. 

3,266 

Franklin    .  .  . 

1,378 

Cape  Vincent 

2,514 

BnOOME  COUNTY. 

Ellington. .  .  . 

1.317 

Cuyler.  . 

945 

Harriets  to'n. 

4,716  Champion     . 

2,990 

Barker 

987 

French  Creek 

941 

Freetown  .    . 

511 

Malone      .    . 

11,255,  Clayton.  .  .    . 

3,976 

Binghamton. 

731 

Gerry 

1,194 

Harford 

728 

Moira 

2,41.3  Ellisburgh. .  . 

3,487 

Chenango 

1,273 

Hanover    .    . 

6.465 

Homer 

3.745 

Santa  Clara.. 

525 

Henderson  .. 

1,451 

Coldsville      . 

2,525 

Har.Tiony   . . . 

3,072  Lapeer 

465 

St.  Regis  Ind. 

Hounsfield  .. 

2,193 

Conlilin 

9)2  Klantone. . .  • 

641  Marathon. . . 

1.500 

Res 

1,086 

Le  Ray 

2.540 

Dickinson..  . 

1,2221  Mina 

1,021 

Preble    

761 

Waverly..  . 

2,133 

Lorraine  .... 

9»3 

Fenton  ...    . 

l,240i  Poland..    . 

1,442 

3cott      

683 

Westville 

1.128 

Lyme 

1.869 

Kirk  wood    .. 

942 

Pomfret. . . 

7  535 

Solon 

545 

FULTON  COUNTY. 

Orleans    .... 

2,269 

Lisle 

1,477 

Portland .... 

3,352 

Taylor 

703 

Bleecker. . .    . 

498 

Pamella 

980 

Maine 

1,339 

Ripley    .    ... 

2.482 

Truxton 

1.089 

Broadalbln    . 

2,030  Philadelphia. 

1.593 

Nanticoke.    . 

519 

Sheridan    . . . 

2,077 

Virgil 

1,201 

Caroga. . 

516  Rodman...    . 

1,167 

Sauford     . .  . 

2.805 

Sherman 

1,732 

Willett 

607 

Ephratah . 

1,288 

Rutland  .... 

1,764 

Triangle     .  . 

1,633 

Stockton   .    . 

1,830 

DELAWARE  COUNTY'. 

Johnstown     . 

2,691 

Theresa 

2.060 

Union  

15,236 

VlUenova 

1,148 

Andes 

2,084 

Mayfield.  . .  . 

2,095 

Watertown.  . 

1,179 

Vestal 

1.688 

Westfield     .  . 

4,707 

Bovina 

867 

Northampton 

2.231 

Wilna     .... 

6,393 

Windsor     ..  . 

2„'184 

CHEMUNG  COUNTY. 

Colchester.    . 

3,250 

Oppenhelm   . 

1,161 

Worth 

579 

CATTAR.\UGUS   CO. 

Ashland 

828 

Davenport.. . 

1,393 

Perth .    . 

713 

KINGS  COUNTY. 

Allegany .  . . 

3,.356  Baldwin     .  .  . 

539 

Delhi 

2,852 

Stratford.    .  . 

534 

Brooklyn  ..  .1,796,799 

Allegany  Ind. 

1  Big  Flats. . .  . 

1,495 

Deposit .    ... 

1,645 

GENESEE  COUNTY. 

LEWIS  COUNTY. 

Res  .      .    . 

833 

Catlln 

834 

Franklin    .    . 

2,222 

Alabama. 

1.697  Croghan...    . 

2.972 

Ashford . . 

1,521 

Chemung. ... 

1,383 

Hamden    .    . 

1.387 

-Alexander      . 

1,403' Den.Tiark  .    . 

2.116 

CarrolUon  . 

1.260 

Elmlra 

1,971 

Hancock    .  .  . 

4,908 

Batavia     .    . 

2,0621  Diana 

2,439 

Cold  Spring.. 

722 

Erin 

840 

Harpersfleld 

1,223 

Bergen .... 

1.716'  Greig 

758 

Conewango. . 

1,142 

Horseheads. . 

6,033,  Kortright..    . 

1,608 

Bethany. 

1,394  Harrisburg    . 

677 

Dayton 

1.770 

Southport     . 

2,320 

Masonville 

988  Byron 

1,501  Highmarket 

390 

East  Otto  . .  . 

1,062 

Van  Etten    . 

1,116 

Meredith. .  .  . 

1,472  Darlen 

2,013'  LewLs 

733 

Elko 

302 

Veteran. .  .    . 

1,565 

Middletown 

4,020!  Elba 

1,754 

Leyden 

1,663 

Ellicottville.. 

1.844 

CHENANGO  COUNTY. 

Roxbury.  .    . 

2,3!8 

Le  Roy 

5,823 

Lowville 

4,104 

Farmersville 

976 

Afton 

1,809 

Sidney. .    .   . 

4,215 

Oakfleld  ..    . 

2,257 

Lyonsdale . . . 

1,024 

Frankllnvllle 

3.174 

Balnbridge    . 

2,004 

Stamford..    . 

2,343 

Pavilion...    . 

1,615 

Martinsburg. 

1,761 

Freedom 

1,124 

Columbus  ... 

794 

Tompkins 

1,919 

Pembroke     . 

2,473 

Montague .  .  . 

489 

Great  Valley 

1.513 

Coventry  .    . 

793 

Walton 

5,275 

Staffoid...    . 

1,259 

New  Bremen. 

1,660 

Hinsdale 

1,090 

German.    .    . 

412 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY. 

Tonawanda 

Osceola    .... 

467 

Humphrey  .. 

625 

Greene..    .    . 

2,959 

Amenia. 

2,204 

Ind.  Res.. 

455 

PincUney.. . . 

804 

Ischua 

775 

Guilford  . .    . 

1,963 

Beekman.. . . 

951 

GREENE  COUNTY. 

Turin 

1.108 

Leon 

925 

Llncklaen    .  . 

532 

Clinton 

1,333 

Ashla*l 

658 

Watson 

771 

Little  Valley. 

1.836 

McDonough. 

825 

Dover 

1,967 

Atliens 

2,725 

West  Turin. . 

2.011 

Lyndon 

549 

New  Berlin. . 

2,442 

East  Fishkill 

2.173 

Cairo 

1,967:  L1V1NG.STON    COUNTY. 

Machlaa 

1.575 

N.  Norwich.. 

699 

FishklU    

3,214 

Catskill 

9,021  Avon 

3,862 

Mansfield  .. . 

867 

Norwich 

1,201 

Hyde  Park .  . 

3,144 

Coxsackle.  .  . 

3,453;  Caledonia.  . . 

2,102 

Napoli 

783 

Otselic 

967 

La  Grange. . . 

1,326 

Durham 

1,363  Conesus 

1.041 

New  Albion.. 

2.152 

Oxford 

3,073 

Milan 

824 

Greenville. . . 

1,550  Geneseo 

3,348 

Olean 

1,324 

Pharsalla 

699 

Northeast. . . 

2,342 

Halcott 

353 

Groveland. . . 

3.159 

DUTCHESS  CO. — Con. 


GREENE    CO. Con. 
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POPULATION    OF 

TOWNS    IN    THE   STATE    OF    NEW    YORK— Con/inaed. 

Liv'sTON  co- 

—Con. 

ONEIDA    CO.^ — Con 

ORLEANS  CO.— 

-Con. 

ST.LAW'CE  CO.— 

-Con. 

SENECA  CO. — Con. 

Leicester 

1,811 

Deerfleld 

1,836 

Ridgeway    . . 

6,721 

De  Kalb    . . . 

2,795 

Waterloo 

4,764 

Lima    .... 

2,118 

Florence. . . 

970 

Shelby 

4,240 

De  Peyster.. 

911 

STEUBEN  COUNTY. 

Livonia.  .  .    . 

2,999 

Floyd.... 

702 

Yates 

2,288 

Edwards.  . . . 

1,307 

Addison 

2,160 

Mt.  Morris. 

5,055 

Forestport 

1,170 

OSWEGO  COUNTY.      | 

Fine 

1,579 

Avoca  .     .    . 

2,108 

N.  Dansville. 

4,290 

Kirkland. . 

.        4,781 

Albion   

1,510 

Fowler 

1,493 

Bath 

8,172 

Nunda 

2.289 

Lee 

1,313 

Amboy 

670 

Gouverneur  . 

6,016 

Bradford 

629 

Ossian 

66G 

Marcy    .    . 

.        1,260 

Boylston .... 

678 

Hammond  . . 

1,685 

Cameron  .    . 

957 

Portage .    ... 

96? 

Marshall .  . 

1.814 

Constantia    . 

2,123 

Hermon.  . .    . 

1.595 

Campbell 

1.106 

Sparta.  . .    . 

891 

NewHartJ'rd      7,864| 

Granby.    ... 

1,928 

Hopkinton... 

1,511 

Canlsteo  .     . 

3,394 

Sprlngivater 

1,089 

Paris 

3,018 

Hannibal  . .  . 

2,334 

Lawrence..    . 

1,782 

Caton  . . 

1,053 

West  Sparta. 

800 

Remsen . .  . 

983 

Hastings   .  . . 

2,361 

Lisbon   

3,120 

Cohocton  .    . 

3,103 

York 

2,802 

Sangerfield 

2,032 

Mexico 

3,149 

Louisville  .. . 

1,476 

Corning 

2,580 

MADISON  COUNTY.      I 

Steuben.    . 

8,39 

New  Haven.. 

1,476 

Macomb.  .  .  . 

1,204 

Dansville  .    . 

1,269 

Brooltrield  . . 

2,330 

Trenton. . . 

2,671 

Orwell .      ... 

924 

Madrid      . .  . 

1,471 

Erwln ...    . 

2,469 

Cazenovla. 

3,857 

Vernon...  . 

3,841 

Oswego    .... 

3,090 

Massena    .    . 

7,090 

Fremont.  .    . 

812 

De  Ruyter.. 

1,267 

Verona  .    . 

3.752 

Palermo  .... 

1,231 

Morrlstown  . 

1,785 

Greenwood    . 

1,142 

Eaton . . . 

2,5G1 

Vienna. .    . 

1,931 

Parish      

1,392 

Norfolk    .... 

2,840 

Hartsville 

638 

Fenner. . . 

836 

Western  .  . 

.        1,150 

Redfield  .... 

678 

Oswegatchie. 

2,393 

Hornby .  .  . 

842 

Georgetown.. 

939 

Westraorela 

•d      2,115 

Richland    .  .  . 

3,920 

Pari.shvllie  .  . 

1,678 

Hornellsville. 

2,053 

Hamilton  .   . 

3,651 

Whlte-stown 

9,128 

Sandy  Creek 

2,326 

Piercefleld  .. 

1,303 

Howard 

1,386 

Lebanon    .    . 

1.116 

ONONDAGA 

COUNTY. 

Scriba 

2,260 

Pierrepont  . . 

1,579 

Jasper.. 

1,253 

Lenox ...    . 

5,517 

Camillus.  . 

.        3,031 

Schroeppel  .. 

3,149 

Pltcalrn  .... 

755 

Lindley .  .  . 

1,181 

Lincoln      .    . 

950 

Cicero    .    . 

.        2,689 

Volney 

2,420 

Potsdam .... 

9,098 

Prattsburg  .. 

1,798 

Madison    .    . 

1,830 

Clay 

2,661 

West  Monroe 

93» 

Rossle    

932 

Pulteney 

1,335 

Nelson 

1,230 

r>e  Witt... 

8,806 

Williams  town 

861 

Russell 

1,806 

Rathbone.. 

869 

Smithfleld.    . 

904 

Elbridge... 

3,039 

OTSEGO  COUNTY. 

Stockholm  .  . 

2,655 

Thurston. .  . 

855 

Stockbrldge 

1,514 

Fabiiis   .  .  . 

1,570 

Burlington... 

1,145 

Waddlngton. 

1,904 

Troupsburgh. 

1,532 

Sullivan.. 

3,683 

Geddes..   . 

.        6,739 

Butternut .  .  . 

1,539 

SARATOGA  COUNTY. 

Tuscarora      . 

955 

MONROE  COUNTY.      | 

Lafayette.. 

1,447 

Cherry  Vall'y 

1,544 

Ballston     .    . 

2,464 

IJrbana.. 

3,096 

Brlehton 

2,974 

Lysander. . 

4,630 

Decatur 

437 

Charlton .  .  . 

1,080 

Wayland 

3,099 

Chill  ... 

2,050 

Manllus. . . 

.        6,301 

Edmeston .  .  . 

1,682 

Clifton  Park. 

2,391 

Wayne. .    .    . 

686 

Clarkson    .    . 

1,657 

Marcellus 

2,927 

Exeter    .    ... 

967 

Corinth 

2,661 

West  Union 

885 

Gates.    .    .    . 

5,498 

Onondaga. 

.        6,267 

ilartwlck  . .  . 

1,943 

Day 

541 

Wheeler. . 

892 

Greece.  . 

10,794 

Onondaga 

Laurens 

1,410 

Edinburgh... 

m 

Woodliull    .  . 

1,510 

Hamlin 

2,458 

Ind.  Res. 

587 

Maryland .  . . 

1,731 

Galway .  .    . . 

1,278 

SUFFOLX  COUNTY. 

Henrietta  . 

2,083 

Otisco..   .. 

1,058 

Middlefield. . 

1,671 

Greenfield. . . 

1,642 

Babylon.   . 

11,190 

Irondequoit  . 

4,603 

Porapey.. 

.        2.344 

Milford.    ... 

1,843 

Hadley 

689 

Brookhaven.. 

19,591 

Mendon 

2,896 

Salina  ..    . 

3,958 

Morris   .    ... 

1,367 

Halfmoon.  .  . 

6,.559 

Easthampton 

5,164 

Ogden    .    .    . 

2,800 

Skaneateles 

4,619 

New  Lisbon 

976 

Malta 

1,298 

Huntington.. 

15,244 

Parma .... 

3,208 

Spafford.  . 

.        1,082 

Oneonta  .... 

1,527 

Milton 

5,702 

Isllp 

17,330 

Penfield 

2,967 

TuUy 

1,574 

Otego 

1,521 

Moreau ...    . 

3,240 

Riverhead. . . 

5.730 

Perinton    .    . 

7,338 

Van  Buren 

3,370 

Otsego 

4,481 

NorthumbTd 

1,120 

Shelter  Island 

1.155 

Pittsford .  .    . 

4,703 

ONTARIO  c 

OUNTY. 

Pittsfield  . . . 

965 

Providence    . 

512 

Smithtown... 

5,136 

Riga 

1,840 

Bristol.  .    . 

1,143 

Plainfield  ... 

873 

Saratoga .    .  . 

3,814 

Southampton 

13,453 

Rush    

1,578 

Canadlce. . 

556 

Richfield .    . . 

2,419 

Stillwater 

0,837 

Southold 

11,740 

Sweden    .... 

4,635 

Canandaigu 

a.      2,140 

Roseboom. .  . 

867 

Waterford.    . 

5,487 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 

Webster  .-. . . 

4,389 

E.Bloomlie 

d       1,975 

Springfield.. . 

1,506 

Wilton 

1,090 

Bethel    . 

2,308 

Wheatland    . 

2,314 

Farmington 

..        1,585 

Unadilla  .... 

2,457 

SCHENECTADT 

CO. 

Callicoon. . . . 

2,06« 

MONTGOMERY 

CO'TY. 

Geneva 

1,386 

Westford 

773 

Duanesburg 

2,280 

Cochecton. . . 

1,141 

Amsterdam. . 

3,375 

Gorham. .  . 

2,114 

Worcester   .  . 

2,416 

Glenville.  . . . 

6,538 

Delaware..  .  . 

1,915 

Canajoharle 

4,023 

Hopewell. . 

1,416 

PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

Niskayuna... 

2,607 

Forestburgh.. 

429 

Charleston... 

898 

Manchester 

5,411 

Carmel 

2,737 

Princetown. . 

621 

Fremont..     . 

1,771 

Florida 

1,912 

Naples 

.        2,285 

Kent 

854 

Rotterdam    . 

6,198 

Fallsburgh 

5.760 

Glen 

2,065 

Phelps.  .. . 

.        4,891 

Patterson... . 

1,451 

SCHOHARIE  COUNTY. 

Highland  . 

1,043 

Minden 

4,629 

Richmond. 

1,208 

Phlllipstown. 

3,571 

Blenheim. . . . 

530 

Liberty..   .  . 

6,339 

Mohawk  ". . . 

2,575 

Seneca. .    . 

.        3,001 

Putnam  V'ley 

992 

Broome 

756 

Lumberland.. 

806 

Palatine    .    . 

2,449 

South  Brist 

)1.          964 

South  East.  . 

3,162 

Carlisle 

963 

Mamakatlng 

3,104 

Root 

1,327 

Victor 

2,617 

QITEENS  COUNTY. 

Cobleskill.... 

3,870 

Neversink      . 

1,861 

St.  JohnsvlUe 

3,458 

W.  Bloomfl 

■d       1.203 

Queens  Boro 

396,194 

Conesville   .  . 

681 

Rockland.     . 

3,803 

NASSAU  COUNTY. 

ORANGE  C 

OUNTY. 

RENSSELAER 

CO. 

Esperance. . . 

970 

Thompson. 

4,942 

Hempstead . 

63,291 

Blooming 

Berlin 

1,480 

Fulton     .... 

1,350 

Tusten.      .    . 

901 

N.  Hempst'd 

23,687 

Grove  .. 

2,116 

Brunswick  .  . 

3,010 

Gilboa 

1,420 

TIOGA  COUNTY. 

Oyster  Bay   . 

29,164 

Chester .    . 

2.135 

e;  Greenwich 

1,559 

Jefferson .... 

1,181 

Barton. .  .    . 

6,682 

NEW  YORK  COUNTY.  I 

Cornwall   . 

5,110 

Grafton   .  .    . 

948 

Middleburg.. 

2,253 

Berkshire  .   . 

875 

N.  Y.  City, 

Crawford  . 

1,693 

Hoosick.    .    . 

8,013 

Richmondvl'e 

1,460 

Candor  ...    . 

2,896 

Manhattan 

Deerpark  . 

1,753 

^f  assau 

2,205 

Schoharie  .   . 

2,438 

Newark  Val'y 

1,975 

Borough.   .2 

.103,206 

Goshen..   . 

5,310 

N.  Greenbush 

1.383 

Seward  .   .    . 

1,380 

Nichols. 

1,533 

NIAGARA  COUNTY. 

Greenville. 

830 

Petersburgh 

1,238 

Sharon . 

1,781 

Richford 

913 

Cambria    . 

1.892 

Hamptonb' 

g.        1,184 

Plttstown    .  . 

2,887 

Summit 

1,057 

Spencer 

1,205 

Hartland..    . 

2,783 

Highlands 

4,054 

Poestenkill    . 

1,134 

Wright 

926 

Owego   . 

7,466 

Lowlstou   . .  . 

3,276 

Mlnlslnk    . 

1,405 

Sand  lake.  . .  . 

2,110 

SCHUYLER  COUNTY. 

Tioga 

2,004 

Lockport. .    . 

2,077 

Monroe .  . 

2,888 

Schaghtlcoke. 

2,711 

Catharine.    . 

1,192 

TOMPKINS  COUNTY. 

Newfane .... 

4.537 

Montgomer 

y.       8,017 

Schodack  .  .  . 

4,647 

Cayuta  .     . . 

346 

Caroline  .. 

1,676 

Niagara 

2,738 

Mt.  Hope . 

1,589 

Stephen  town. 

1,287 

Di.\ 

3.568 

Danby. 

1,230 

Pendleton .  .  . 

1.323 

New  Winds 

or       2,745 

RICHMOND  COUNTY. 

Hector  . 

3,548 

Dryden      .    . 

3,556 

Porter    .    ... 

2.504 

Newburgh. 

.  .        4,807 

Richmond 

Montour   . . . 

1,676 

Enfield 

1,057 

Royal  ton. . . . 

5,006 

Tuxedo 

3,636 

Borough.. 

98,281 

Orange 

982 

Groton.. 

3,501 

Somerset.  .    . 

2,420 

Walkill..   . 

2,803 

ROCKLAND  COUNTY. 

Reading.   .  .  . 

1,385 

Ithaca 

1,893 

Tuscarora 

Warwick .  . 

.  .        8,113 

Clarkstown. . 

7,941 

Tyrone 

1,257 

Lansing.    ... 

2,612 

Ind.  Res    . 

394 

Wawayand 

a,.        1,954 

Haverstraw  . 

9,266 

SENECA  COUNTY. 

Newfield .... 

1,647 

VTieatfield    . 

1,936 

Woodbury 

2,300 

Orangetown 

13,601 

Covert 

1.863 

Ulysses 

2,613 

Wilson 

3,216 

ORLEANS 

30UNTY. 

Ramapo 

12,384 

Fayette 

2,640 

ULSTER  COUNTY 

ONEIDA  COUNTY. 

Albion 

.  .        7,253 

Stony  Point 

3,721 

Junius   

942 

Denning 

531 

Annavllle. . . . 

1,450 

Barre 

1,875 

ST.  LAWRENCE  CO. 

Lodi 

U99 

Esopus..    .    . 

4,643 

Augusta  .... 

2,050 

Carlton .  .  . 

2,289 

Brasher .    ... 

2,270 

Ovid 

1,744 

Gardiner.  . .  . 

1,328 

Ava    

659 

Clarendon. 

1,373 

Canton 

6,777 

Romulus.  . .  . 

2,098 

Hardenbergh. 

565 

Boonville  . . . 

3,260 

Gaines.  . . . 

1,981 

Clare 

358 

Seneca  Falls . 

7,631 

Hurley..    .    . 

1,189 

Bridgewater. 

862 

Kendall .  .  . 

1,678 

Clifton 

1,423 

Tyre 

895 

Kingston. . .  . 

26,354 

Camden 

3,359 

Murray . . . 

. .        4,221 

Colton 

1.362 

Varick 

1,273 

Lloyd 

2,865 
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POPULATION   OF    TOWNS 

IN   THE   STATE   OF   NEW    YO^Yi— Continued. 

ULSTER  CO.- 

-Con. 

WARREN  CO. Con. 

wash'ton  CO.- — Con. 

WEST'TER  CO 

.—Con. 

WYOMING  co.- 

-Con. 

Marbletown.. 

2,709 

Queensbury . . 

2.7^ 

Whitehall  . 

5,462 

Greenburg 

23,519 

Eagle 

1.189 

Marlborough. 

4,308 

Stony  Creek. 

719 

WAYNE  COUNTY. 

Harrison .  . 

5,081 

Gainesville    . 

2,475 

New  Paltz.   . 

2,569 

Thurman.. . . 

807 

Arcadia.    . 

9,014 

Lewisboro   . 

1,507 

Genesee  Falls 

661 

Olive 

2,921 

Warrensb'gh. 

2.311 

Butler    . . . 

1,754 

Mamaroneck 

.       7,830 

Java 

1,636 

Platte'.Ull..    . 

1,928 

WASHINGTON 

CO. 

Galen.     . 

4,643 

Mt.  Pleasant 

.      12,971- 

Middlebury 

1,485 

Rochester. .   . 

2,715 

Argyle 

1,674 

Huron.     .  . 

1,681 

New  Castle 

4,401 

Orangeville.  . 

905 

Rosendale     . 

2,880 

Cambridge... 

1,651 

Lyons  . .  . 

6,195 

North  Castle 

.       2,482 

Perry 

5,841 

Saugerties 

9,856 

Dresden  .... 

514 

Macedon   . 

2,483 

North  Salem 

1,181 

Pike.  .  . 

1.076 

Shandaken  . . 

2,736 

Easton 

2,118 

Marion  . 

2,435 

Ossining 

12,181 

Sheldon 

1,752 

Shawangunk. 

2,392 

Fort  Ann..    . 

2,280 

Ontario. 

2,934 

Pelham    . 

3,685 

Warsaw.    .  . 

4, .545 

Ulster 

3,437 

Fort  Edward. 

5,731 

Palmyra 

4,197 

Poundridge. 

643 

Wethersticld. 

895 

Warwaising  . 

7,507 

Granville. 

6,38) 

Rose  . 

2,243 

Rye    .  . 

24,136 

YATES  COUNTY. 

Woodstock .  . 

1.605 

Greenwich     . 

4,321 

Savannah 

1,639 

Scarsdale 

2,717 

Barrington 

1,017 

WARREN  COUNTY. 

Hampton 

671 

Sod  us. .  . . 

5,757 

Somers  .  . 

1,173 

Benton 

2,0S3 

Bolton.  . 

1,397 

Hartford 

1.171 

Walworth 

2,308 

Yorktown    . 

2,431 

Italy 

823 

Caldwell 

1,642 

Hebron 

1.356 

Williamson 

3.762 

WYOMING  COUNTY. 

Jerusalem 

2,424 

Chester  . 

1,630 

Jaclcson ...    . 

988 

Wolcott..  . 

3,261 

Arcade 

2,479 

Milo.    .  .  . 

6,221 

Hague..     .    . 

943 

Kingsbury... 

7.288 

WESTCHESTER    CO. 

Attica 

2,911 

Middlesex.    . 

1,133 

Horicon 

1,056 

Putnam     . . 

679 

Bedford . 

.        6,806 

Bennington. 

1,757 

Potter        .    . 

1,414 

Johnsburgh  . 

2,358 

Salem  .... 

2.473 

Cortland    . 

.      22,790 

Castile 

2,440 

Starkey 

2,656 

Luzerne 

1,070  White  Creek. 

2.275 

Eastchester 

7,568 

Covington. . 

981  Torrey 

1.070 

NOTE— NEW  YORK  STATE  ENUMERATION: 


The  Secretary  of  Stat*  ot  New  York  In  1915  made 
an  enumeration  of  the  population  of  the  State. 
Primarily  this  enumeration  was  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  census  facts  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention then  in  progress.  As  soon  therefore  as  the 
enumeration  was  completed  the  statistics  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  convention.  It  was  known,  however, 
that  owing  to  the  haste  with  which  the  figures  were 
compiled  there  were  errors  of  a  minor  nature  in 
them  wiilch  should  be  corrected  before  the  Legis- 
lature of  1916  met,  which  would  have  the  duty  of 
reapportioning  the  Senate  and  Assembly  Districts 
on  the  basis  of  these  very  figures. 

This  work  of  a  careful  re-examination  and  cor- 
rection ot  the  figures  of  the  enumerators  and  com- 
piling of  final  results  has  been  in  progress  at  the 
Enumeration  Bureau  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Albany  for  months  past,  and  was  still  being  pushed 
When  this  edition  of  the  Almanac  went  to  press,  on 
December  15,  1915.  Some  of  the  cities,  notably  the 
city  of  New  York,  was  not  yet  complete— the  final 


figures  for  New  York  and  its  boroughs,  it  was  stated, 
would  not  be  in  their  final  form  much,  if  at  all,  be- 
fore the  legislature  met  in  Janu.iry,  1915 

In  the  mean  time  the  Police  Department  of  New 
York  City  h'as  made  a  census.  Upon  December  2. 
1915.  the  result  of  this  census  was  stated  to  he  as 
follows;  Manhattan.  2,295,761;  Brooklyn,  1,825,- 
534;  Bronx,  649.726:  Richmond,  93,631;  Queens. 
389,233    Total,  5,253,885 

Contrasted  with  the  announced  result  of  the  State 
enumeration  made  in  June  and  July  (figures  which 
are  still  under  correction,  as  stated  above),  the  re- 
sult was  as  follows; 

Manhattan — Police  census,  2,295,761;  State, 
2,103,206 

Brooklyn — Police  census,  1,825,634;  State,  1,803,- 
191 

Bronx— Police  census,  649,726;  State.  612,493. 

Richmond— Police  census,  93.631;   State,   94,571. 

Queens— Police   census,   389,233;   State.   395.651. 


POPULATION    OF    CITIES    IN    THE    STATE    OF    NEW    YORK. 

(According  to  1915  State  Census  ) 


1910 

1915 

Aliens. 

1910. 

1915 

Aliens. 

Albany.  .  .          ... 

100,257 

108,067 

8,164 

Newburgh.  .  .  . 

27,805 

27,876 

1.900 

Amsterdam      

31,263 

34.319 

7,447 

New  Rochelle 

28.867 

31,758 

4,384 

Auburn       

34,668 

32,468 

3,288 

*New  York  (Greater) 

4,766,883 

5,006,484 

Batavla           

11,613 

13,278 

1,519 

Niagara  Falls. .    .  . 

30,446 

42,257 

10,965 

Beacon 

11,040 

10,825 

1,198 

North  Tonawanda 

11,955 

13,498 

2,387 

Binghamton 

48,443 

53  668 

5.240 

Norwich ... 

7,442 

8,.342 

426 

♦Buffalo 

461,887 

Ogdensburg    ...    . 

15,933 

14.338 

1,030 

Canandaigua 

7,217 

7.501 

359 

Clean 

14,748 

17,925 

1,393 

Cohoes .          

24,709 

23,433 

2,809 

Oneida 

8,313 

9,401 

554 

Corning 

13,730 

13,459 

760 

Oueonia 

9,497 

10  474 

507 

Cortland 

11.504 

12,367 

963 

Oswego 

23,361 

25,426 

2,517 

Dunkirk 

17.221 

17,870 

2.160 

Plattsburg 

11,138 

10.134 

246 

Fimira 

37.176 

40.073 

1,488 

Port  Jervis 

9,564 

9,413 

584 

Fulton     

10.480 

11,138 

1,379 

Poughkeepsle 

27,936 

32,714 

2,372 

Geneva 

12,446 

13.232 

983 

Rensselaer 

10,711 

11,210 

355 

Glens  Falls 

15  243 

16,323 

836 

Rome 

20.497 

21.926 

3,375 

Gloversville   

20,642 

21,178 

1,987 

Salamanca 

8  075 

8,370 

362 

Hornell 

13,617 

14,352 

470 

t Saratoga  Springs. . . . 

12,603 

13.792 

567 

Hudson 

11,417 

11,544 

1,517 

Schenectady 

72,826 

80.381 

11,014 

Ithaca                

14,802 
31,297 

16.750 
37.780 

995 
5,196 

Syracuse 

137.249 

145.237 
73,302 

14,074 

Jamestown 

*Troy 

Johnstown      

10,447 

10,688 

1.007 

Utica 

74,419 

80,589 

13,462 

Kingston 

25,908 

26,354 

1.110 

Watertown 

26,730 

26.S95 

2,864 

*Lackawanna 

16,346 

tWhlte  Plains 

15,949 

19,287 

2,699 

Little  Falls 

12.273 

13,022 

2.974 

Wat«rvliet 

15,074 

14,990 

800 

Lockport     

17,970 

18,693 

1,216 

Yonkars 

70,803 

90.886 

14,608 

tMechanicsville. 

6,634 

8.208 

867 

Rochester 

218,149 

248,465 

32,958 

Middletown    .    ... 

15,313 

17.381 

529 

Tonawanda 

8,290 

9.154 

689 

Mount  Vernon 

30.919 

37,583 

4,534 

The  above  figures  for  1915,  in  their  total  form,  include  aliens.  *  1915  population  figures  for  Buffalo, 
Lackawanna,  New  York  (Greater)  and  Troy  are  approximate  only,  as  the  final  computations  were  in  process 
of  tabulation  at  time  Almanac  went  to  press,  t  MechanicsviUe  became  a  city  on  June  29,  1915;  Saratoga 
Springs  on  June  22,  1915;  White  Plains,  January  1,  1916. 
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Atlantic  County 

Atlantic  City 

Buena  Vista 

Egg  Harbor  City .... 
Egs  Harbor  Towns'p 

Galloway 

Hamilton 

Hammonton 

Pleasantville 

Ventnor 

Bergen  County 

Allendale 

Bergenfleld 

Bogota 

Carlstadt 

Chester 

Cllffslde  Park 

DeUord 

Dumont 

East  Rutherford 

Edgewater 

Englewood 

Fairvlew 

Fort  Lee 

Franklin 

Garfield 

Glen  Rock 

Hasbrouck  Heights . 

Hillside 

Hohokus 

Leonia 

Little  Ferry 

Lodl 

Maywood 

Midland 

Midland  Park 

New  Barbadoes  Tp.* 

North  Arlington 

Orvll 

Overpeck 

Pallsadea   

Palisades  Park 

Park  Ridge 

Ramsey 

Ridgefleld 

Ridgewood 

Rutherford 

Saddle  River 

Teaneck 

Tenafly 

Union 

Walllngton 

Westwood 

Wood-Ridge , 

Burlington  Co. 

Beverly  City 

Beverly  Township. 

Bordentown 

Burlington  City.    .  . 
Burlington  Township 

Chester 

Chesterfield 

Cinnaminson 

Delran 

Evesham 

Florence 

Lumberton 

Mansfield 

Medford 

Mount  Laurel  . .    . 
Northampton   .    .  . 

Palmyra 

Pemberton 

Riverside 

Riverton 

Southampton 

Springfield 

Camden  County. 

Audubon  

Berlin 

Camden 

Centre 

Clementon 

CoUlngswood    

Delaware 

Gloucester  City 

Gloucester  Township. 


1910 

1915. 

46,I5( 

51,667 

2,72C 

3,599 

2.18i 

2,416 

1,110 

1,856 

1,976 

2,115 

2,271 

2,432 

5,08f 

5,896 

4,390 

4,863 

491 

1,676 

937 

1,121 

1,991 

2,924 

1,125 

2,341 

3,807 

4,137 

l,48o 

1,735 

3,39-1 

4,778 

1,000 

1,244 

1,783 

2,278 

4,273 

4,576 

2,655 

3,150 

9,924 

11,071 

2,441 

4,016 

4,472 

5.288 

1,954 

2,238 

10,213 

15,455 

1,055 

1,689 

2,155 

2,424 

1,072 

1,444 

1,881 

2,428 

1,486 

2,132 

2,541 

2,729 

4,138 

6,379 

889 

1,309 

1,480 

1,884 

2,001 

2,130 

14,050 

15,856 

437 

1,079 

970 

1,167 

4,512 

7,000 

1.141 

1,592 

1.411 

2,264 

1,401 

1,643 

1,667 

1,873 

966 

1,187 

.5,416 

6,729 

7,015 

8,347 

3,047 

4,014 

2,082 

3,254 

2,756 

2,999 

4,076 

7,299 

3,443 

4,071 

1,8/U 

2,217 

1,043 

1,500 

2,140 

2,450 

2,337 

2,719 

4,250 

4,095 

8,336 

9,044 

1,220 

1,424 

5,069 

6,061 

1,130 

1,228 

1,266 

1.585 

1,031 

1,409 

1,408 

1,396 

4,731 

6,240 

1,768 

1,854 

1,526 

1,597 

1,903 

1,978 

1,573 

1,736 

5,6o2 

5,657 

2,(181 

3,295 

1,679 

1,865 

4,011 

5.465 

1,788 

2,141 

1,778 

1,848 

1,278 

1,329 

1,343 

3,009 

1,611 

2,076 

94,538 

102,215 

3,200 

3,710 

2,794 

2.605 

4,795 

6,600 

1,706 

2,227 

9,462 

10,554 

2,380 

2.764 

Haddon 

Haddon  field 

Haddon  Heights 

MerchantvlUe 

Pensauken 

Voorhees 

Waterford   

Wlnslow 

Cape   Mat  Co. 
Cape  May  City .  .  . . 

Dennis 

Lower  Township.  . . 
Middle  Township. .  . 
North  Wild  wood.  .  . 

Ocean  City 

Upper  Township .  .  . 
West  Cape  May. . . . 

Wlldwood  City 

Woodbine 

Cumberland  Co. 

Bridgeton 

Commercial 

Deerfleld 

Downe 

Fairfield 

Greenwich 

Hopewell 

Landia 

Lawrence 

Maurice  River 

Mlllville 

Vineland 

Essex  County. 

Belleville 

Bloorafield 

Caldwell 

Cedar  Grove 

East  Orange 

Glen  Ridge 

Irvington 

Livingston 

Millburn 

Montclalr 

Newark 

Nutley 

Orange  

S.  Orange  Township. 

S.  Orange  Village 

Verona 

West  Orange 

Gloucester  Co. 

Clayton 

Deptf  ord 

East  Greenwich 

Elk 

Franklin , 

Glassboro 

Greenwich 

Harrison 

Logan , 

Mantua 

Monroe 

Paulsboro 

Pitman 

Swedesboro 

Washington , 

West  Deptford 

WestvlUe 

Woodbury 

Woolwich 

HUDSON  County. 

Bayonne 

East  Newark 

Guttenberg 

Harrison 

Hoboken 

Jersey  City 

Kearny 

North  Bergen 

Secaucus . .      

Town  of  Union 

Weehawken 

West  Hoboken 

West  New  York. .  . . , 

Hunterdon  Co. 

Alexandria , 

Clinton 


I  1910 

1,465 
4,142 
1,452 
1,996 
4,169 
1,174 
1,484 
2,919 

2,471 
1,751 
1 

2,974 
833 

1,950 

1,483 
844 
898 

2,399 

14,209 
2,604 
3,311 
1,519 
1,629 
1,145 
1,818 
6,435 
1,746 
2,124 

12,45) 
5,282 

9,891 

15,070 
2,236 
2,409 

34,371 
3,260 

11,877 
1,025 
3,720 

21,550 

347,469 

6,009 

29.630 
2,979 
6,014 
1,675 

10,980 

1,926 
2,524 
1,406 
1.02 
2,603 
2,82! 
874 
1,682 
1,523 
1,529 
3,015 
2,121 
1,950 
1,477 
1,396 
2,057 

4,642 
1,136 

55,545 

3,163 

5,647 

14,498 

70,324 

267,779 

18,659 

15.662 

4,740 

21,023 

11,228 

35,403 

13,560 

1,045 
2.108 


1915 


2,082 
5,077 
2,297 
2,242 
5,213 
1,330 
1,9.% 
3,531 

2,513 

1.804 

1,271 

3,383 

1,088 

3,721 

1,589 

1,068 

3 

1,869 

13,61 
2,624 
3,621 
1,570 
1,621 
1,147 
1,807 
8,658 
1,801 
2,221 

13,307 
6,531 

11,996 

17,306 
3,409 
2,979 

40,961 
4,153 

20,342 
1,202 
4,372 

25,029 

366,721 

7,987 

29,805 
4,676 
5,866 
2,643 

13,610 

1,729 
1,800 
1,614 
1,042 
3,008 
3,030 
1,155 
1,793 
1,521 
1,849 
3,490 
2.876 
2,577 
1,738 
1,626 
1,728 
2,036 
5,288 
1,31! 

64,451 

2,873 

6,332 

14,520 

67,611 

270,903 

22,1,50 

20,679 

4,906 

21,739 

13,488 

38,776 

22,943 

1,093 
2.157 


Delaware 

East  Amwell 

Flemlngton 

Franklin 

High  Bridge 

Holland 

Klngwood 

Lambertville 

Lebanon 

Raritan 

Readlngton 

Tewksbury 

Union 

Mercer  County. 

Ewing 

Hamilton 

Hopewell  Borough.. 
Hopewell  Township 

Hightstown 

Lawrence 

Princeton  Borough. . 
Princeton  Township 

Trenton 

Washington 

West  Windsor 

Middlesex  Co. 

Cranbury 

Dunellen 

East  Brunswick. .  . . 

Highland  Park 

Jamesburg 

Madison 

Metuchen 

Middlesex 

MlUtown 

Monroe 

New  Brunswick. . . . 
North  Brunswick. . . 

Perth  Amboy 

Piscataway 

Raritan 

Roosevelt 

Sayreville 

South  Amboy 

South  Brunswick. . . 

South  River    

Woodbridge 

Monmouth  Co. 

Asbury  Park 

Atlantic 

Atlantic  Highlands.. 

Belmar 

Bradley  Beach 

Eatontown 

Fair  Haven 

Freehold  Town 

Freehold  Township 

Highlands 

Holmdel 

Howell 

Keyport 

Long  Branch 

Manalapan 

Manasquan 

Matawan  Borough.  . 
Matawan  Township. 

Marlboro.  , 

Middletown 

Millstone 

Neptune 

Ocean 

Raritan 

Red  Bank 

Rumson 

Sea  Bright 

Shrewsbury 

Spring  Lake     

Upper  Freehold .... 

Wall 

West  Long  Branch..  . 
Morris  County. 

Boonton 

Butler 

Chatham 

Chester 

Denvllle 

Dover 


1910.      1915 


1,740 
1,203 


1,099 

1,699 
1,265 
4,657 
2,179 
4,003 
2,569 
1,742 
930 

1,: 

7,899 
1,073 
3,17! 
1,879 
2,522 
5,136 
1,178 
96,815 
1,090 
1.342 

1,424 
1,990 
1,602 
1,517 
2,075 
1,62! 
2.138 

i,5'84 
1,723 

23,388 
990 

32,121 
3,523 
2,707 
5,786 
6,783 
7,007 
2,443 
4,77, 
8,948 

10,150 
1,205 
1,645 
1,433 
1.807 
2,076 

3,233 
2,329 
1,386 
1,058 
2,703 
3,554 
13,298 
1,375 
1,582 
1.646 
1,472 
1,754 
6,653 
1,46! 
5,551 
1,377 
1.583 
7,398 
1,4!9 
1,220 
3,238 

8.53 
2,053 
3,817 

879 

4,930 
2,265 
1,874 
1.251 


7.468 


1,941 
1,251 
2,535 
1,141 
1,700 
975 
1,241 
4,600 
2,211 
1,896 
2,618 
1,734 
1,054 

3,261 
11,143 
1,341 
3,430 
2,592 
3,339 
5,678 
1,414 
103,190 
1,215 
1.426 

1,533 
2,377 
1,865 
2,901 
1,865 
2,123 
2,692 
1,310 
1,902 
2,581 

30,019 
1,247 

39,719 
3,624 
3,412 
8,049 
6,312 
7,482 
2,929 
6,691 

12,133 

10,910 
1,200 
1,771 
2,553 
2,236 
2,164 
1,490 
3,622 
2,338 
1,759 
1,315 
2,931 
4,019 
14,565 
1,467 
1,817 
1,771 
1,833 
1,842 
7,795 
1,2,55 
6,774 
1,405 
1,955 
8,631 
1,583 
1,327 
2,315 
1,393 
2,064 
4.338 
1,065 

5,207 
2,534 
2,207 
1,257 
1,012 
8.971 
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Population  per   Square   Mile,   by    /States. 


POPULATION  OF  NEW  JERSEY— Continued. 


Hanover    .  .    . 

Jefferson      .    .    . 
Madison .         ... 
Mendham     .    .    . 
MontvlIIe      .... 

Morris 

Morrlstown. 
Mount  Olive  . 
Netcong  .    . 

Passaic 

Pequannock      ... 

Randolph 

Rockaway  Borough . 
Rockaway  Township 
Roxbury ...    .    ... 

Washington    .... 

Wharton 


Ocean  County. 

Brick 

Dover  .         .... 

Jackson 

Lakewood .... 
Manchester 

Plumstead 

Point  Pleasant  Beach 
Tuckerton 

P.\s3Aic  County. 
Acquackanonk 

Haledon 

Hawthorne     ...    . 

Little  Falls 

Passaic 

Paterson 

Pompton   

Pomoton  Lakes    .    . 
Prospect  Park      .  .    . 

Totowa      

Wayne 

West  Milford 


1910 

1915 

6,228 

8,121 

1,303 

1,186 

4,558 

5,628 

1,129 

1,248 

1,944 

1,719 

3,161 

3,034 

12,507 

13.006 

1,160 

1,084 

1..532 

1,680 

2,165 

2,457 

1,921 

2,313 

2,307 

2,545 

1,902 

2,224 

4,835 

3,264 

2,4H 

2,514 

1.900 

2,055 

2,983 

2.591 

2,177 

2,308 

2,452 

2.676 

1,325 

1,465 

5,119 

4,662 

1,112 

998 

1,123 

1,186 

1,003 

1,204 

1,268 

1.312 

11,869 

20,822 

2,560 

2.890 

3,400 

3,999 

3,750 

2,928 

54.773 

61,225 

125,600 

124,815 

4,044 

6,068 

1,060 

1,400 

2,719 

3,853 

1,130 

1,493 

2,281 

2,625 

1,937 

1,877 

West  Paterson .  .  . 
Salem  County 
Alloway     . 

Elraer 

Lower  Alloway 
Lower  Penns  Neck 
Mannlngton 
Oldmans.  . 
Pennsgrove     .    .    . 
Pilesgrove    . . 

Plttsgrove 

vjulnton  .  .  ... 

3alem 

Upper  Penn.s  Neck  .  . 
Upper  Pittsgrove.  . 
Woodstown. .  . 

Somerset  County 
Bedmlnster   .  . . 

Bernards 

^ound  Brook .  .    . 
Branchburg  .  . 
Bridge  water.  .  . 

Franklin 

jllllsborough 

Montgomery 

North  PlalnOeld.. . 
Peapack  &  Gladstone 

Rarltan 

Somerville 

South  Bound  Brook 
Warren 

Sussex  County 

Byram 

Prankford 

Franklin 

Hardyston 

Newton 

Sparta 

Stanhope 


1910 


1,533 
1,167 
l,2.i2 
1,544 
1,605 
1,364 
2,118 
1,786 
2.394 
1,091 
6,614 
744 
1,754 
1,613 


2,375 
4,608 
3,970 
970 
1,7(2 
2,395 
2,313 
1,637 
6,117 

3,672 
5,060 
1,024 
1,036 


1,055 
1,004 

5.210 
4,467 
1,579 

1,0,31 


1915. 


1.535 

1.500 
1,143 
1.289 
1,605 
1,&53 
1,324 
4,412 
1,763 
2,169 
999 
6,953 
1.559 
1,984 
1.507 


1.342 
5,057 
5.152 
1.034 
2.039 
3,090 
3,183 
1,961 
6,037 
1,346 
4,028 
6.038 
1.108 
1,099 


437 
1,090 
3,262 
2,030 
4,433 
1.170 
1,028 


Sussex .      .  , 

Vernon. .    . 
Wantage.  . 

Union  County. 
Cranford 
Klizabeth 
Fanwood 
Garwood. . 

Hillside 

Linden  Borough. 
Linden  Township. 
New  Providence 
Plalnfleld  .      .    . 
Rahway     . 
Roselle  .... 
Roselle  Park 
Springfield.     .    . 
Summit   .  ... 

Union. . . 
Westfield 

Wabren  Coiinty 
Alpha  . 
Belvidere.    . 
Blairstown 

Franklin 

Frelingbuysen  .... 
Greenwich  .  . 
Harkettstown 
Harmony 

Hope 

Independence 
Knowlton.  ..    . 

Mansfield.  .  .  . 

Oxford 

PhlUlpsburg 

Pohatcong 

Washington  Borough. 
WashingtonTownjhIp 
IWhIte 


1910. 


1,212 
1,675 
2,077 


3,641 

73,409 

1,616 

1,118 

610 
1,988 

873 
20,550 
9,337 
2,725 
3,138 
1,246 
7,600 
3,419 
6,420 


1,764 
1,718 
l,5a5 
1,074 
904 
2,715 
1,490 
1,119 
867 
1,5.56 
1,238 
3,444 
13,903 
3,202 
3.567 
1.023 


1915. 


1.251 
1,604 
2,269 


4.967 
82.03S 
1,97a 
1,642 
2,773 
1,15» 
3,826. 
1,132 
24,516 
9,586. 
3,823 
4,327 
1,619 
9,136 
3,167 
8,147 


2,084 
1,823 
1,447 
1,311) 
788 
1,014 
2,976 
1,465 
1,074 
1,151 
1,192 
1,217 
1.975 
15,430 
1,634 
3.250 
1.078 
1.237 


•  New  Barbadoea  Township  coextensive  with  Hackensack  Town. 


POPULATION    PER    SQUARE    MILE,    BY    STATES. 


State. 


United  States  . 

Rhode  Island. 
Massachusetts. 
New  Jersey    .  . 
Connecticut. .  . 
New  York. .   .  . 

Pennsylvania. . 
Maryland. .  .  . 

Ohio 

Delaware.  .  .  . 
Illinois 


Indiana 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Virginia..    . 
West  Virginia.  . 

South  Carolina. 
Mlchlcjan .  . 

Missouri 

New  HaTip-ihlre. 
North  Carolina . 

Georgia 

Wisconsin 

Alabama 

Iowa 

Vermont 


Population  per 
Square  Mile. 

1910. 

1900. 

1890. 

30.9 

26.6 

21. i 

508.5 
418.8 
337.7 
231.3 
191.2 

400.7 
349.0 
250.7 
188.5 
152.5 

323.8 
278.5 
192.3 
154.8 
126.0 

171.0 
130.3 
117.0 
103.0 
100.6 

140.6 

119.5 

102.1 

94.0 

86.1 

117.3 

104.9 

90.1 

85.8 
68.3 

74   9 
57   0 
52.4 
51   2 
50. S 

70.1 
63.4 
48.5 
46.1 
39.9 

61.1 
46.3 
42.4 
41.1 
31.8 

49   7 
48   9 
47.9 
47.7 
45.3 

44.0 
42.1 
45.2 
45   6 
38.9 

37.7 
36.4 
39.0 
41.7 
33.2 

44.4 
42.2 
41.7 
40.0 
39.0 

37.7 
37.4 
35.7 
40.2 
37.7 

31.3 
30.6 
29.5 
34.4 
36.4 

State. 


Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Minnesota 

Maine 

Oklahoma 

Kansas 

Washington 

Nebraska 

California 

Texas 

Florida 

North  Dakota 

Colorado 

South  Dakota 

Oregon 

Utah 

Idaho 

New  Mexico 

Montana 

Arizona 

Wyoming 

Nevada 

District  of  Columbia . 


Population  peb 
square  Mile. 


1910. 

1900. 

1890. 

38    8 
36.5 
30.0 
25.7 
24.8 

33.5 
30.4 
25   0 
21.7 
23.2 

27.8 
24.6 
21.5 
16.2 
22.1 

23.9 
20.7 
17.1 
15   5 
15    3 

11.4 

18.0 
7.8 

13.9 
9.5 

3.7 
17.5 

5.3 
13.8 

7.8 

14.8 

13.7 

8.2 
7.7 
7    6 

11.6 
9.6 
4.5 
5.2 

6.2 

8.5 
7.1 

2.7 
4.0 
4.5 

7.0 
4.5 
3.9 
2.7 

4.3 
3.4 
1.9 
1.6 

3.3 
2.6 
1.1 
1.3 

2.6 
1.8 
1.5 
0.7 

1.7 
1.1 
0.9 
0.4 

1.0 
0.8 
0.6 
0.4 

5.517.8 

4,646.3 

3.972.3 

POPULATION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  BY  STATE  CENSUS  OF  1915i  677 


COUNTIES. 

State 

Census, 

1915. 

Federal 

Census, 

1910. 

Counties. 

State 

Censuf, 

1915 

Federal 

Census, 

1910. 

Counties. 

State 

Census, 

1915. 

i^'ederal 

Census, 

1910. 

Barnstable 

Berkshire 

Bristol 

Dukes    

Es-sex 

Franklin 

28,578 

114,162 

345,544 

4,878 

459,868 

48.172 

27,M2 

105,259 

318,573 

4,504 

136,477 

43,000 

Hampden 

Hampshire 

Middlesex 

Nantucket 

Norfolk    

260,424 

69,164 

724,974 

3,153 

200,765 

231,369 

63,327 

669,915 

2,962 

187,506 

Plymouth 

Suffolk   

155,801 
806,205 
426,131 

144,337 
731,388 
399,657 

Worcester 

Total 

3,647,822 

3„366,415 

POPULATION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  BY  CITIES. 


Boston 

Worcester 
Fall  River    .  . 
New  Bedford. 
Cambridge   .  . 
Lowell ... 
Springfield  .  . 

Lynn 

Lawrence.      . 


725,823 
160,117 
124.791 
109,462 
107,395 
107,304 
102,103 
95,028 
89,020 


670,585 
115.986 
119,295 
96,652 
104,839 
106.294 
88,926 
89,3.36 
85,892 


Somervllle. 
Brockton  . 
Holyoke. . . 
Haverhill. . 
Maiden .  .  . 
Chelsea.  .  . 
Newton.  .  . 
Fltchburg 
Quincy.  .  .  . 


86,223 

77,236 

61,944 

56,878 

58,789 

57,730 

49,234 

44,115 

48,500 

44,404 

43,121 

32,452 

42,929 

39,806 

40,367 

37,826 

40,344 

32,642 

Pittsfield 
Everett.  .  , 
Salem  . . . 
Taunton. . 
Brookltne. 
Medford  . 
Waltham. 
Chlcopee 
Revere .  .  . 


39,301 
37,635 
36,826 
35,430 
32,577 
30,1.38 
30,047 
29,909 
25,097 


32,121 
33,484 
43,697 
34,259 
27,792 
23,150 
27,834 
25,401 
18,219 


POPULATION    OF    RHODE 

BY   STATE   CENSUS   OF 

ISLAND. 

1915. 

CoTTNTiES    Cities. 

POPULATION 

Counties,  Cities, 
AND  Towns. 

Population 

Counties,  Cities, 
AND  Towns. 

Population 

AND  Towns 

1915 

1905. 
480.082 

15,048 
1,923 
7,512 
5,613 

34,163 
5,698 
3,218 

■  ■  '474 

36,073 

1,337 

1.232 

1,581 

1915 

1905 

1915 

1905. 

The  State 

595,986 

Newport  Co. — Con 

Newport 

New  Shoreham... 

Portsmouth 

Tiverton 

Providence  County . 

Burrillville 

Central  Falls. . . 

Cranston   

Cumberland 

East  Providence  . 

Foster 

Gloucester 

Johnston 

Lincoln 

North  Providence.. 

30,47? 
1,414 
2.6/8 
4,409 
465,937 
8,086 

23,708 

26,940 
9,929 

18,584 
1,076 
1,491 
6,693 

10,149 
6,780 

25,039 
1,273 
2,371 
3,240 
370,056 
7,425 

19,446 

17,570 
9,378 

13,750 
1,160 
1,557 
4,550 
9,222 
3,816 

Providence  Co. — Con 

North  Smithfleld .  . 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Scituate 

Smithfleld 

Woonsocket 

Washington  County 

Charlestown . . 

Exeter 

Hopkinton 

Narragansett .  .  . 

North  Kingstown. 

Richmond 

South  Kingstown  . 

Westerly 

2,805 

55..335 

247,660 

3,342 

3,284 

40,075 

26.793 

901 

904 

2,496 

1,431 

3,931 

1,458 

5,497 

10.175 

2-,496 

43,381 

198,635 

3,207 

Bristol  County 

Barrington 

Bristol     

20,525 
2,982 

10.302 
7.241 

38.866 
6.669 
3,604 

13,302 

15,782 
509 

43,865 
1,518 
1,382 
1,992 

Warren 

Kent  County    

Coventry 

East  Greenwich . . . 

Warwick 

West  Warwick .... 

West  Greenwich  . . 
Newport  County 

Jamestown 

Little  Compton .    . 

Middletown 

2,267 

32,196 

24,742 

959 

789 

2,453 

1,469 

4,046 

1,421 

5,224 

8,381 

MALES    AND    FEMALES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Table  No.  1. 

General  Nativity  and 

Color. 


Total  population.  . 

Native  white: 
Native  parents. 
Foreign  parents. 

Foreign  white.  .  .  . 

Negro 

AH  other 


1910. 


Males. 


47,332,122 


25,229,294 

9,427,053 

7,522,445 

4,886,358 

266.972 


Females. 


44.640,144 


24,259,147 

9,473,610 

5,821,138 

4,941,936 

144.313 


Males 
per  100 
Females 


106.0 


104.0 
99   5 

129.2 
98.9 

185.0 


1900. 


Males. 


38,816,448 


20,849,847 

7,836,603 

5.515,285 

4,386,547 

228,166 


Females. 


37,178,127 


20,099,515 

7,809.414 

4,698,532 

4,447.447 

123.219 


Males 
per  100 
Females. 

104.4 


103.7 
100.3 
117.4 
98.6 
185.2 


Table  No. 
Division. 


United  States 

New  England  ...  . 
Middle  Atlantic. ... 
East  North  Central . 
West  North  Central. 

South  Atlantic 

East  South  Central. 
West  South  Central. 

Mountain 

Pacinc 


1910. 


1900. 


Males. 


47,332,122 


3,265,137 
9,813,181 
9,392,792 
6,092,869 
6,134,600 
4,245.170 
4,544,485 
1,478,010 
2,365,878 


Females. 


44,640,144 


3,287,544 
9,502,711 
8,857,829 
5,545,052 
6,060,295 
4,164,731 
4,240,049 
1,155,507 
1,826,426 


Males 

per  100 

Females. 


Males. 


106.0 


38,816,448 


99.3 
103.3 
106.0 
109  9 
101.2 
101.9 
107.2 
127.9 
129.5 


2,763,796 
7,761,081 
8,177,308 
5,412,014 
5,222,595 
3,809,666 
3,372,256 
940,038 
1.357.694 


Females. 


37,178,127 


2,828,221 
7,693.507 
7,808,273 
4,935,409 
5,220.885 
3,738,091 
3,160.034 
734,619 
1,058,998 


Males 
per  100 
Females. 


104.4 

97.7 
100.9 
104.7 
109.7 
100.0 
101.9 
106.7 
128.0 
128.2 


Table  No.  3. 
Division. 


United  States. .  . 

New  England 

Middle  Atlantic.  ..  . 
East  North  Central. 
West  North  Central 

South  .\tlantlc 

East  South  Central. 
West  South  Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 


Males  per  lOO  Females. 


Native 
White, 
Native 
Parents. 


104.0 

98  1 
98.9 
102.9 
106.6 
102.1 
103.5 
108.2 
119.8 
117.4 


Native 
White, 
Foreign 
Parents 


99.5 

96.0 

96.5 

98.7 

103.3 

97.6 

94.5 

105.1 

112.7 

106.8 


Foreign 
White. 


129.2 


104.8 
120.9 
131.2 
141.3 
146.9 
139.3 
138.9 
189.7 
131.9 


Negro. 


98.9 


97.7 

94.9 

108.3 

lOS.l 

97.5 

98.4 

100.4 

121.8 

120.6 


All 
Other. 


185  0 


There  are  only  six  States.  In- 
cluding the  District  of  Columbia, 
In  which  at  the  present  time  female? 
are  In  the  majority,  as  follows: 


403.5 
323.9 
147.5 
112.2 
135.1 
137.1 
105.5 
143.2 
396.4 


STATE. 


Mass 

Rhode  Island 
Maryland .  .  . 
DIst.  of  Col. . 

N.  Car 

S.  Car 


1,665,226 
270,359 
644,225 
168,050 

1,098.471 
761,842 


Females. 

1,711,190 
272,251 
651,121 
173,019 

1,107,81ft 
763.563 
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Cities. 


Akron,  Ohio 

Albany,  N.  Y 

AUentown,  Pa 

Altoona,  Pa 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.. 
Baltimore,  Md   .    ... 
Bayonne,  N  J .    ... 
Blnghamton,  N   Y   r 
Birmingham,  Ala 
Boston,  Mass.  . 
Bridgeport,  Ct   .  .    . 
Brooltlyn  Boro.,  N  Y 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Cambridge,  Mass  . 
Camden,  N.  J. .  .  . 
Canton,  Ohio  . 
Charleston,  S.  C.  . 
Chattanooga,  Tenn 
Chicago,  III.  .  . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio   . . . 
Cohoes,  N.  Y    .    ... 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  v 
Covington,  Ky.  v.  . 

Dallas,  Tex     

Davenport,  Iowa   . . 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Col 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich 

District  of  Columbia 
Dubuque,  Iowa  v 
Duluth,  Minn. 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.   . 

Elmlra,  N.  Y 

Erie,  Pa 

Evansville,  Ind.  v 
Fall  R'ver,  Mass    . 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  v 
Fort  Worth,  Tex 
Galveston,  Tex.    .  .  . 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich 
Harrisburg,  Pa 
Hartford,  Ct  .  .    . 
Haverhill,  Mass. 
Hoboken,  N.  J.  . 
Holyoke,  Mass 
Houston,  Tex .  ,  . 
Indianapolis,  Ind 
Jaclcsonville,  Fla 
Jersey  City,  N.  J   . 
Kalamazoo,  Mich  . 
Kansas  City,  Kan 
Kansas  City,  Mo.    .  . 
Lansing,  Mioh.     .  . 
Lawrence,  Mass.    . 

Lincoln,  Neb 

Little  Rock,  Ark 
Los  Anseles,  Cal. 
Louisville,  Ky. . .  . 

Lowell,  Mass 

Lynn,  Mara 

Manchester,  N.  H    . 
MemphLs,  Tenn .... 
Milwaukee,  Wis.    . 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mobile,  Ala 

Mcmtgomery,  Ala.  .  . 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y 
Nashville,  Tenn. .  . 
Newark,  N.  J  ... 
New  Bedford,  Mass  ! 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J 
New  Haven,  Ct.  . . 
New  Orleans,  La.  . 
Newport,  R.  I .  .  .  . 
Newton,  Mass .... 
New  YorK  Cityt . . 


c3  a>   . 


11 H 
15  H 

6 

3.43 
26 

5 
313^ 

4 
10 
50 
47  H 

13.4 
See 
42 

5 

6H 

TA 

92 

5 

8.22 
198 
72 

52  H 
8 

22 
KVi 

18 

9 

16.4 

oSVi 
54 

4m 

See 
13 
85 

9.'/2 
7K2 

8 

9 

41 

im 

7 
17  J^ 

7H 
18 
32 

IM 
22  Ji 
32  M 
35  H 
10 
19 

S'A 
18 
60  8 

8 

IH 

8 

19 

288 

26 

14 

IIH 
34 
19  3 
25.7 

53  K 
17.5 

6M 

4 '4 

18.2 

23h 

19h 

4, '4 

22^2 

198 

18 
t314K 


Esti- 
mated 
Popu- 
lation, 
Jan.  1, 

1916 


106,000 

110.000 

63.000 

65,000 

200.000 

51.667 

590,000 

67,000 

62,500 

195,000 

732,027 

150.000 

New  Y 

460,000 

60,000 

112,000 

105,000 

65,000 

72,000 

90.000 

2,467,285 

400,311 

720,000 

25,000 

215,000 

35,000 

58,000 

135,000 

49,000 

130,000 

250,000 

106,000 

673,000 

Washin 

45,000 

92,000 

83,471 

42.000 

85,000 

92,500 

130,000 

75.000 

100,000 

50,000 

141,856 

80,000 

145,000 

49.234 

70,000 

58,789 

148,000 

285,000 

92,160 

290,000 

45,000 

95,000 

325,000 

45,000 

98,000 

52,000 

62,500 

550,000 

267,34 

lll.OOD 

97,000 

80.000 

160,000 

430,000 

360,000 

57,000 

60,000 

38,000 

135,000 

405,000 

113,000 

30,000 

150,000 

375,000 

30,500 

42,000 

5,597,982 


Net 
Public 
Debt. 


$5,599,876 

5,005,465 

307,249 

1,449,584 

4,796,600 

5,368,395 

59,613,962 

3,665,831 

1,573,597 

6,500,000 

83,987,473 

2,603.426 

ork  City. 

33,769,917 

757,000 

17,172,734 

4,375,459 

3,403,282 

3,786,500 

3,666,000 

25,814,932 

59,091,907 

54,635,148 

522,104 

14,000,000 

712,853 

1)2,492,843 

5,734,076 

585,500 

5,989,280 

848,681 

1,866,224 

15,325,831 

gton,  D.  C 

828,773 

2,146,000 

3,216,790 

1,167,000 

5501,949 

1,628,000 

5,482,967 

386,000 

5.416,740 

4,847,672 

4,752,400 

1,771,719 

7,775,249 

1,710,869 

3,004,578 

2,981,4.58 

10,746,978 

4,503,500 

3,875,884 

119,000,000 

1,035,741 

2,102,495 

3,808,031 

275.000 

3,433,849 

967,000 

437,546 

34,318,090 

10,383,837 

2,911,877 

4,503  697 

797.1I0 

7.001,000 

11,925.000 

19,687,000 

3,763,500 

A2,599,000 

4,232.050 

;j8,760,000 

29,785,052 

2,249,186 

863,000 

4,260,493 

37,244,920 

943,368 

2,721,952 

1,015.808,363 


Assessed 

Valuation 

of  All 

Taxable 

Property. 


$136, 

109 
47 
26 

181, 
93, 

818, 

60, 

33, 

95 

1,566 

115 


,540,000 
,857,471 
,110,865 
,711,661 
,9i8,I05 
,061,800 
,102,313 
,591,967 
,346,101 
000,000 
397.400 
154.912 


381,667,500 

25,395,145 

130,110,810 

71,343,005 

82,181,120 

20,600,000 

35,669,153 

1,000,797,000 

598,925,400 

872,385,855 

12,418,736 

275,800,720 

4,903,444 

27,144,145 

118,311,950 

50,048,980 

169,920,000 

403,719,668 

127,144,242 

558,943,950 

.,  on  follow 

36,500,000 

72,672,262 

68,012,021 

28,012,728 

53,108,817 

41,515,250 

106,691.445 

38,838,810 

67,046,941 

40,631,452 

163,026,822 

50,336,754 

173,609,244 

44,436,569 

71,187,118 

65,215,053 

135.805,000 

240,453,610 

59.720,000 

/275,236,000 

47,036,695 

93,022,315 

206,7?0,055 

38,000,000 

82,695.620 

10,637,223 

33,504,953 

513,971,652 

212,178,222 

92,716,047 

91,840,310 

75,398,164 

124,130,336 

a05,713,510 

201,434,284 

33,225,593 

24,341,741 

40,035.79: 

85,342.000 

420,311.342 

108,032,232 

16,853,495 

148,552,269 

243,237,331 

64,921.500 

85,945,659 

8.460,812,542 


-  cQ 

0) 

S> 

C5 

Oh<; 

h 

100 

$1  46 

87 

2  46 

75 

I  ,59 

50 

1  00 

60 

I  25 

80 

2  03 

100 

2  13 

100 

2  25 

2  82 

60 

1  no 

100 

1  80 

100 

180 

80 

2.61 

60 

4  52 

100 

2,30 

100 

2  00 

100 

1  27 

42 

3  65 

45 

165 

33  ^ 

5  25 

100 

1  55 

100 

1  53 

80 

fi2  31 

100 

1  36 

25 

192 

80 

2  65 

60 

190 

50 

6  90 

100 

1  34 

100 

1  23 

80 

2  75 

100 

2. .36 

Ingp 

age. 

X 

1  4(1 

k 

3  49 

100 

194 

85 

2  69 

80 

2  00 

60 

60 

100 

2.30 

50 

1  16 

70 

1  00 

75 

1.48 

100 

1  99 

52  H 

2  15 

75 

2  25 

100 

2.02 

100 

(J 

100 

1  88 

100 

1  80 

50 

2  36 

65 

128 

100 

211 

100 

1  81 

100 

1  91 

40 

1  2.0 

100 

1  (HI 

100 

188 

75 

9  78 

40 

2  82 

50 

160 

100 

1  85 

100 

2.19 

100 

2.18 

100 

1  58 

60 

158 

100 

183 

k 

3  58 

fiO 

1  10 

GO 

1  13 

80 

2  49 

65-70 

I  ,50 

100 

2  28 

)00 

2,30 

60 

2  3(1 

100 

195 

75 

3  12 

80 

1  56 

100 

1  85 

100 

§1.87 

Names  of  Mayors  or 
Plan  of  Government. 

For  other  cities 
governed  by  commis- 
sion, see  Index. 


Wm.  J.  Laub,  R. .   .  . 

Joseph  W.  Stevens,  R. 

Commission. 

Commission. 

Councllmanic. 

Commission. 

James  H.  Preston,  D. 

Commission. 

Frank  H.  Truitt.  Proh 

Commission. 

James  M.  Curley,  D. 

Clifford  B.  Wilson,  R 

Commission. 
Charles  H.  Lane,  D 


Dec.  31,  1917 
Dec.  31.  1917 


May,       1919 
Jan.     1,  1918 


Charles  H.  Ellis,  R.  . 
C.  A.  Stolberg.  R 

T.  T.  Hyde,  D 

Commission. 

Wm.  H.  Thompson,  R 

Federal. 

Federal. 

James  S.  Calkins,  R.  . 

Federal. 

M.  B.  Snyder,  R 

Commission. 

Commission. 

Alfred  C.  Mueller,  R.. 

Commission. 

Commission. 

Commission. 

Oscar  B.  Marx,  R.  .  . . 

James  Saul,  D 

Commission. 
Victor  Mravlag,  R. . . 
H.  N.  Hoffman,  R  .  .  . 
Commission. 

BeuJ   Bos.3e,  D 

James  H   Kay.  R    . . 

W.  J.  Hosey,  D 

Commission. 

Commission. 

George  E   Ellis,  Ind .  . 

Commission. 

Jos.  H.  Lav/ler,  D.  . . 

Commission 

Commission. 

John  J.  White,  Ind  . 

Commission. 

Joseph  E.  Bell,  D.  . 

J.  E.  T.  Bowden,  D 

Commission. 

Jas.  B.  Balch,  D.  .  .  . 

Commission 

Henry  L.  Jost,  D  . 

J.  G.  Reutter,  D 

Commission. 

Commission. 

Aldermanic. 

C.  E   Sebastian,  R 

J.  H.  Buschemeyer,  D 

Commission. 

Commission. 

H.  W.  Spaulding,  R.. 

Commission. 

G.  A.  Bading,  Ind.  . 

Wallace  G.  Nye,  Ind 

Commission. 

Commission. 

Edwin  W.  Fiske.  D. . . 

Commission. 

T.  L.  Raymond,  R.  .  . 

Ed.  R   Hathaway,  R.. 

Commission. 

Frank  J.  Rice,  R 

Commission. 

Patrick  J  Boyle,  D. . . 

Ed.  O.  Childs,  D 

John  P.  Mitchel.  Ind.. 


Terms 
Expire. 


Feb. 
Nov. 


4,  1918 

5.  1917 


May    7,  1917 


Jan.      1,  1917 
Dec    31,  1917 


April   8,  1919 

Dec.  31.  1917 
Mar.  31,  1916 

AprU  19, 1916 

Jan.     1.  1917 

April   6,  1916 

Dec  31,  1916 
Dec    31,  1917 

Jan  7,  1918 
Jan.  1,  1917 
Jan.     1,  1918 

May  1,  1916 
April  18.  1916 

Jan      1   1917 

Jan.  1,  1918 
June  22,  1917 

April  10,  1916 

April  18.  1916 
May     1.  1916 


(uly  6,  1917 
Nov;  13,  1917 


Jan.  1.  1918 

April  18,  1916 
Jan.  1.  1917 


Jan.  1,  1918 

Dec.  31,  1916 

Jan.  3,  1916 

Jan.  1.  1918 

Jan.  I.  1917 

Dee.  31,  1917 

Dec.  31.  1917 
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C3  V 

Esti- 

Assessed 

+- 

Names  of  Mayors  or 

mated 

Net 

Valiiation 

£> 

4^ 

03 

Plan  of  Government. 

Cities. 

Popu- 

Public 

of  All 

nrt 

e; 

Terms 

^S< 

lation, 

Debt. 

Taxable 

o§ 

X 

For  other  cities 

Expire. 

.Ian.  1. 

Property. 

0)  o 

93 

h 
J185 

governed  by  commis- 

m 

1916. 

Cu< 

sion,  see  Index. 

OaKlancl,  Cal 

200,000 

$8,589,285 

?142,148,150 

50 

Commission. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

17H 

86.000 

3.708,500 

64,300,000 

75        183 

Commission. 

Omaha,  Neb   

31 5i 

215,000 

9.087.9,56 

45,235,292 

20 

104 

Commission. 

Passaic,  N.  J 

Wi 

62, .500 

/!2.382.474 

47,906.9.52 

100 

2  03 

Commission. 

Paterson,  N.  J    .  . 

SH 

126,000 

A4.964.256 

108.008,745 

100 

2.04 

Commission. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

SH 

56,000 

5.028,485 

55.466.153 

100 

n 

G.  W.  Esterbrooke,  D. . 

Dec.  31.  191S 

Peoria,  111 

9.4 

80.000 

53d.000 

24.081,158 

33  H 

6.16 

E.  N.  Woodrua.  R 

May    4,  1917 

Philadelphia,  Pa  . 

i29'A 

1,735.000 

100,650,850 

2,260.221.800 

85 

8 

Thomas  B.  Smith,  R. . . 

Jan.     5.  1920 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

41 

571.984 

36.074.01! 

771.024.310 

100 

3  14 

Councilmanlc. 

Portland,  Me 

22 

65,000 

2,718,049 

71.843.235 

100 

2.28 

Wilford  G.  Chapman.  R 

Dec.   11,  1916 

Portland,  Ore   .  .    . 

66  H 

260.000 

15,467,470 

315,119.240 

V 

77 

Commission. 

Pouglikeepsie,  N   Y 

3 

32,281 

2,195.000 

26,665.720 

80 

1.85 

Dan.  W.  Wilbur,  R 

Dec.  31,  1917 

Providence,  R   I 

18  K 

250,000 

14.093,528 

349..375.720 

100 

m 

Jos   H.  Gainer,  D 

Jan.     1,  1917 

Quincy,  111 

5H 

40.000 

243.000 

10,958,5,';5 

33  H 

5  03 

Aldermanic 

Reading,  Pa.  . 

6K 

107.000 

1.783.423 

61,8.53,202 

70 

180 

Commission 

Richmond,  Va.  . 

27 

155.000 

11,167.635 

156,403,604 

66  H 

1  40 

George  Ainslie,  D .    ... 

.Sept.    1,  1916 

Rochester,  N   Y 

27 

250.000 

19.530,104 

226.679,460 

80 

1  99 

H.  H.  Edgerton,  R.  .  . 

Dec.  31,  1917 

RocUford,  111.. 

914 

60.000 

359.800 

21,197.240 

33  H 

4.51 

W.  W.  Bennett,  R 

May     1,  1917 

Sacramento,  Cal 

27 

75.000 

2,020,165 

69.420.580 

72 

T 

Commission. 

Saginaw,  Mich   .... 

16 

30.000 

1,787,253 

46.997.825 

!00 

3  01 

Commission. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

.50 

125.000 

.    4,948,000 

71.719.,308 

40 

4  15 

Commission. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

36 

125.000 

5.488.000 

105.566.755 

70 

161 

Commission. 

San  Diego,  Cal.  .  . 

75  M 

100,000 

10.400.000 

86.000.000 

60 

I  79 

City  Manager. 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

46 

521,494 

42.482.700 

656.333.229 

50 

2  26 

James  Rolph,  Jr  ,  R    . 

Jan.     8,  1929 

Savannah,  Ga. .    .  . 

7H 

85.000 

2.616.000 

57,007,336 

75 

1  25 

Wallace  J   Pierpont,  D 

Jan     20,  1919 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 

8 

85.000 

6.372,948 

58,131,477 

85 

3  12 

George  R.  Lunn,  S. ..   . 

Dec    31,  1917 

Scranton,  Pa 

21 

150.000 

1,640,224 

84.405.075 

80 

167 

Ed.  B   Jermyn,  Ind  .    . 

Jan.     5,  1918 

Seattle,  Wash.  . 

58  >^ 

335.000 

17,806,634 

221.239.103 

45 

4  19 

Hiram  C.  Gill.  Ind  . . . 

Mar.  20,  191S 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

44  H 

61.787 

1,160,000 

55,699,937 

70 

2  35 

Commission. 

Somerville,  Mass 

4H 

86.223 

1,616,000 

77,217,390 

100 

70 

ZebedeeE.  Cliff,  R. 

Jan.     1,  1917 

South  Bend.  Ind 

14  H 

67.,500 

525,000 

29,990.530 

50 

338 

Fred.  W.  Keller,  Ind 

Jan.     1,  1918 

Spokane.  Wash 

39  M 

125.000 

8,956,000 

88.913,470 

50 

130 

Commis.slon. 

Springileld,  111 

8H 

60.000 

725.000 

15.583.515 

20 

6  71 

Commission. 

Springfield,  Mass   . 

38  H 

102,103 

4,311.600 

189.544,290 

100 

1  82 

Frank  E.  Stacy,  R 

Jan.     1,  1917 

Springfield,  Ohio 

11 

60,000 

1,637,735 

59,469.690 

100 

1.4C 

Commission. 

St  Joseph,  Mo     .  . 

13K 

101,800 

893,350 

42,826,042 

60 

1  30 

Elliot  Marshall,  R.    ... 

April  15,  1916 

St   Louis,  Mo. 

61 H 

760,000 

22,639.074 

630.452,290 

66% 

2  35 

Henry  W   Kiel,  R 

April    3,  1917 

St.  Paul,  Minn     . . 

541^ 

276.141 

9..590.443 

116,222,826 

35 

3  28 

Commission. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

20 

155,000 

10,023,487 

144,111,656 

100 

1.85 

Walter  R.  Stone,  R  . . 

Dec.  31,  1918 

Tacoma,  Wash.  .  . 

39  H 

108,094 

5.805,891 

61,807,357 

50 

0 

Commission. 

Taunton,  Mass 

40 

36,500 

1,478,971 

26,804.541 

100 

2  12 

Commission. 

Toledo,  Ohio  . 

2SH 

!i)189,224 

9,565,351 

249,785,310 

100 

I  12 

Charter. 

Topeka,  Kan. 

8 

50.000 

2,028,008 

55,941,978 

100 

190 

Commission. 

Trenton,  N.  J 

7M 

110.000 

8,100,951 

82,155.698 

80 

2  28 

Commission. 

Troy,  N.  Y . 

9H 

77.000 

4,869,203 

60.313,860 

z 

2  17 

Cornelius  F.  Burns,  D 

Dec.  31,  1917 

Utica,  NY..      . 

12 

85.835 

2,834.231 

52,620,010 

806 

2  22 

James  D.  Smith,  D 

Dec.  31,  1917 

Washington,  D.  C 

6914 

359.000 

6.223,000 

441,440.675 

66  ?i 

1  .50 

For  Government,  see  In 

dex. 

Wheeling,  W   Va. 

32 

42.000 

965,482 

60.111,8.50 

100 

1  14 

H.  L.  Kirk.  R...    . 

July     1,  1917 

Willi.imsport,  Pa. 

79 

33,000 

289.500 

15.718,100 

66  M 

Commission. 

■Wilmington,  Del 

10 

95,000 

5.032,600 

78,604.459 

96 

r35 

Commission. 

■Worcester,  Mass 

38  H 

170,000 

9.862.-552 

179,198.586 

100 

2.05 

Geo.  M.  Wright,  R... 

Jan.     1,  1917 

Yonkers,  NY. 

21 

91,418 

10.511,011 

117,294,.5S7 

80 

2.77 

James  T.  Lennon,  D. 

Dec    31.  1917 

Youngstown,  Ohio.  . 

25 

118,000 

13.967,531 

165,000,000 

80 

1.30 

Carroll  Thornton 

Jan.      1,  1918 

D..    Democrats;   R..   Republicans;   Soc,   Socialist;    Ind.,   Independent;   Prog  ,   Progressive. 

*  This  Is  the  percentage  ol  assessment  upon  actual  valuation,  f  Tax  on  each  $100  of  assessed  valua- 
tion for  all  purposes  %  Area  in  sqiiare  miles — -Manhattan,  21.9;  Bronx,  40.6;  Brooklyn,  77. C;  Queens, 
118.6:  Richmond,  07.2.  The  Surveyor's  Bureau  gives  the  area  as  326.83  square  miles  |  Tax  rate — Man- 
hattan, SI. 87;  Bronx.  SI. 94;  Brooklvn,  $1.92;  Queens.  SI  95;  Richmond,  S2  24.  (a)  See  New  York  City 
above,  id)  Old  part  of  city,  $2.24.  new  part,  $2  17.  (e)  Including  State  and  City.  {/)  Less  $28,853  prop- 
erty exempted,  (h)  Bonded  debt.  Ck)  Real,  40%;  personal.  33}^%.  (ra)  Tangible  personalty,  $1.75: 
intangible  pereonalty,  40  cents,  (re)  Real  estate  and  tangible  personal  property,  $1.65,  and  intangible 
property,  40  cents  (o)  $3.51  to  $3.97  («)  Exclusive  of  school  debt.  (r)  $1.24  and  $1.13.  (.<)  Re.alty, 
SI  00;  personalty,  40  cents  (p)  Year  1914.  (?c)  Saloon  census  (i)  Real  estate,  90%;  building,  75%. 
(J/)   75%  of  cash  value  on  land  and  50%  on  buildings,     (z)   81.90  to  100%. 


Cities.  Re,\lty. 

Albany    $95,974,200 

Atlanta,  Ga 129,203,080 

Baltimore        417,975,764 

Boston 1,261.954,300 

Buffalo .  344,357.830 

Chicago 707.366.379 


Columbus.  Ohio  (n) . 

Cleveland 

Dayton,  Ohio  (n)  .. . 

Detroit 

District  of  Columbia., 

Jersey  City,  N  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Los  Angeles.  . 

Milwau^Kee 

Minneapolis  (n).. . 


200.000,000 
564,245.260 
112.301.180 
392,335,600 
390,098,849 
200,000,000 
141,452.950 
394,744,600 
413,677,170 
156,427,530 


Personalty. 

$113,883,271 

52,745,025 

400,126,549 

304,443,100 

/37,309,670 

213.430,681 

75,045.160 

308,140.595 

11,473,480 

166.608,350 

51.341.826 

m75.004.000 

65.277.005 

ffl  19.227.052 

92.036.340 

87.664.684 


ClTIEP 

Newark,  N.  J.   (n) . 
New  Haven,  Ct. .  .  . 
New  Orleans  (n) . . . 
New  York  City.... 

Philadelphia 

Portland,  Ore 

Providence     

Rochester 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

Springfield,  Mass 
St.  Louis 
Syracuse 

Toledo 

Worcester,  Mass. . . 


Realty. 

.  $345,762,704 

127.737,431 

173.466.S90 

8,108.700,787 

1.685,221.800 

244.103,915 

216.132,380 

202,737.940 

.     526,927,767 

179.546.419 

.     155,949,860 

.     532,403,770 

.     132.216,038 

.     169.425.190 

139,751,950 


Personalty. 

557,437,000 

20.682.521 

71,855.524 

352,051,755 

575.000,000 

A:71,015.325 

6133.243,340 

/122,982,120 

129,405,462 

41,692.684 

33,594.430 

98,048.520 

/ll. 895.618 

80.360,120 

39,446,636 


€  Including  tangible  and  intangible  personalty.  /  Including  franchises,  ff  Including  operative,  ft  Less 
exemptions.  )  Including  railroads,  i:  Including  public  service  corporations,  m  Including  second-class 
railroad    property.      (;j)    For    year    1914. 


Wo 


cities    Under  Commission  Form,  of  Government. 


CITIES    UNDER    COMMISSION    FORM    OF    GOVERNMENT. 

(From  a  Report  of  the  Census  Bureau  ol  June  12,  1914.) 

Washington,  D.  C,  was  the  first  city  In  the  United  States  to  be  governed  for  any  number  of 
years  by  a  commission,  coming  under  that  form  of  government  by  the  terms  of  an  act  of  Congress 
that  became  effective  June  11,  1878.  The  application  of  this  form  of  government  to  the  Capital  of 
the  United  States  grew  out  of  the  relation  of  the  National  Government  to  this  particular  city,  and 
the  city  of  Washington  was  not  considered  as  an  example  to  other  municipalities  with  reference 
to  its  form  of  government. 

The  great  need  of  improvement  in  sanitary  conditions  of  Memphi"?,  Tenn.,  following  a  severe 
visitation  of  yellow  fever  in  1878,  combined  with  the  fact  that  at  the  time  the  city  had  incurred  an 
indebtedness  equal  to  its  authority  for  borrowing  money,  led  the  I/eeislature  of  Tennessee  In  1879 
to  out  an  end  to  the  existence  of  the  city  as  a  municipal  corporation  and  to  create  in  its  stead  a  tax- 
ing district  whose  affairs  were  conducted  by  a  small  body  of  officers  having  practically  the  authority 
of  the  Commissioners  in  the  cities  under  the  new  or  commission  form  of  government.  After  the  re- 
covery of  the  city  from  the  difficulties  which  made  this  form  of  government  necessary,  Memphis 
was  reincorporated  as  a  city,  with  its  earlier  form  of  government,  and  its  experience  was  not  deemed 
such  as  to  encourage  the  substitution  of  this  form  of  government  for  that  of  Mayor  and  council. 

A  destructive  storm  having  overwhelmed  Galveston,  Tex.,  on  September  1,  1900,  and  left  the 
city  prostrate  flnancialiy,  as  Memphis  had  been  in  1878,  Galveston  was  placed  under  a  government 
hy  a  commission  in  1901.  The  experience  of  Galveston  under  this  form  of  government  was  such 
that  In  1905  it  was  adopted  by  Houston,  Tex.  Two  other  cities,  having  30,000  inhabitants,  adopted 
Jt  in  1907.  two  in  1908,  eight  In  1909,  six  in  1910,  fifteen  in  1911,  nine  in  1912,  twenty-one  In  1913. 
and  three  in   1914. 

THE   CITY   MANAGER   PLAN. 

An  act  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  approved  May  6,  1913,  provided  for  a  form  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment to  be  known  as  the  "City  Manager  plan,"  the  council  to  consist  of  five  members  in  cities 
of  less  than  10,000  inhabitants,  of  seven  members  in  cities  of  from  10,000  to  25,000  Inhabitants,  and 
of  nine  members  in  cities  having  over  25,000  Inhabitants,  the  council  being  elected  in  all  cases  for 
a  term  of  four  years  This  council  Is  to  constitute  a  governing  body  with  power  to  pass  ordinances, 
adopt  regulations,  appoint  a  chief  administrative  officer  to  I)e  known  as  the  "City  Manager,"  fix 
his  salary,  approve  all  appointments  made  by  him  (except  as  otherwise  provided),  and  appoint  a 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  all  boards  or  commissions  created  by  ordinances. 


The  following  list  of  cities  under  Commission  form  of  Government  revised  to  October  1,  1915. 


Alabama. 
Birmingham 
Cordova 
Florence. 
Hartselle 
Huntsvllle 
Mobile. 
Montgomery. 
Sheffield. 
Talladega. 
Tuscaloosa. 

Arizona. 
*Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS. 

Fort  Smith. 

California. 
*Bakersfield. 
Berkeley. 
Modesto. 
Monterey. 
Napa. 
Oakland. 
Pasadena. 
Sacramento. 
San  Diego. 
San  Luis  Obispo 
San  Mateo 
Santa  Barbara. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Monica. 
Stockton. 
Valielo 

COLORADO. 

Colorado  City 
Colorado  Spgs. 
Denver. 
Durango. 
Fort  Collins. 
Grand  Junction. 
*Montrose. 

Florida. 
♦Lakeland. 
Orlando. 
Pensacola. 
*St.  Augustine. 
St.  Petersburg. 

Georgia. 
Cartersville. 
Idaho. 
Lewis  ton. 
Boise.  f, 

Illinois.  * 
Bloomington. 
Cairo. 
Carbondale. 


III. — Cont. 
Clinton. 
Coal  City. 
Decatur. 
Dixon, 
Effingham. 
Elgin. 
Flora. 

Forest  Park. 
Hamilton. 
Harrl.sburg. 
Harvey 

Highland  Park. 
Hillsboro. 
Jacksonville. 
Joliet. 
Kewanee. 
Lincoln. 
Marseilles 
Murphysboro. 
Mollne 
Ottawa. 
Pekin. 
Rochelle. 
Rock  Island. 
•Springfield. 
Spring  Valley. 
Sterling 
Waukegan. 

lOWA. 

Burlington. 
Cedar  Rapids. 
Des  Moines 
Fort  Dodge. 
Keokuk. 
Marshalltown. 
Mason  City. 
Ottumwa. 
Sioux  City 

Kansas. 
Abilene. 
Anthony. 
Arkansas  City. 
Caldwell 
(jhanute. 
Cherryvale 
Coffeyville. 
Council  Grove. 
Dodge  City. 
Emporia. 
Eureka. 
Fort  Scott. 
Garden  City. 
Garnett. 
Girard. 
Great  Bend. 


Kan.- — Cont. 
Hiawatha 
Holton. 
Hutchinson. 
Independence, 
lola. 

Junction  City. 
Kansas  City. 
Kingman. 
Lawrence. 
Leavenworth. 
Manhattan. 
Marion. 
McPherson. 
Neodesha. 
Newton. 
Olathe. 
Osawatomie. 
Ottawa. 
Parsons. 
Pittsburg.       i 
Pratt. 
Topeka. 
Wellington. 
Wichita. 

Kentucky. 
Covington. 
Harrodsburg 
Hopklnsvllle. 
Lexington. 
Middlesboro. 
Newport. 
Paducah. 

LOUieiANA 

Alexandria 
Baton  Rouge 
DonalAsville. 
Lafayette. 
Natchitoches. 
Hammond. 
Jennings. 
Ijike  Charles. 
New  Iberia. 
New  Orleans. 
Shreveport. 
Maine. 
Gardiner 

Maryt-and. 
Cumberland. 

MAS.SACHU8ETT3. 

Gloucester. 

Haverhill. 

Lawrence. 

Lowell. 

Lynn. 


Mass  — Cont. 
Salem 
Taunton. 

Micuigan. 
Adrian. 
Alpena. 
Battle  Creek. 
♦Big  Rapids. 
♦Cadillac 
Eaton  Rapids. 
Fremont. 
Grand  Haven. 
Harbor  Beach. 
♦Jackson. 
♦Mani.stee. 
Marquette. 
Monroe. 
Owosso 
Pontiac. 
Port  Huron. 
.Saginaw 
Traverse  City. 
Wyandotte. 

Minnesota. 
Duluth 
Eveleth. 
Faribault. 
Mankato. 
Morris. 
tSt  Paul. 

Mississippi. 
Clarksdale. 
Greenwood. 
Gulfport. 
Hattiesburg. 
Jackson. 
Laurel 
Meridian. 
Vlcksburg. 

Missouri. 
Aurora. 
Joplln. 
KIrksvlIle. 
Monette. 
West  Plains. 

Montana. 
Helena. 
Missoula. 

Nebraska. 
Beatrice. 
Lincoln. 
Nebraska  City. 
Omaha. 

New  Jersey. 
Asbury  Park. 


New  Jersey — 

Conl. 
Atlantic  City. 
Bayonne. 
Belleville. 
Beverly. 
Bordentown. 
Haddonfield. 
Hawthorn. 
Hoboken. 
Irvington. 
Jersey  City. 
Long  Branch. 
Millvllle. 
New   Brunswick. 
Nutley. 
Ocean  City. 
Orange. 
Passaic. 
Phlllipsburg. 
Rldgefleld  Park. 
Ridgewood. 
Trenton. 
Vineland. 
Walliugton. 

New  Mexico. 
Las  Vegas. 

New  York. 
Beacon. 
Buffalo. 
Mechanicsville. 
♦Newburgh. 
♦Niagara  Falls. 
Saratoga  Springs 

N.  Carolina. 
Asheville. 
Greensboro. 
♦Hickory. 
High  Point. 
♦Morganton. 
Raleigh. 
Wilmington. 
North   Dakota. 
Bismarck. 
Devil's  Lake. 
Fargo. 
Mandan. 
Minot. 
Wllliston. 

Ohio. 
Ashtabula. 
♦Dayton. 
Mlddletown. 
♦.Sandusky. 
♦SpringfleW. 


Oklahoma. 
Ada. 
Ardmore. 
Bartlesvllle. 
♦CoUinsville. 
Duncan. 
El  Reno. 
Enid. 
Guthrie. 
HoldenvlUe. 
Lawton. 
MacAIester. 
Miami. 
Muskogee. 
Oklahoma  City. 
Okmulgee. 
Purcell. 
Sapulpa. 
Tulsa. 
Wagoner. 
Weatherford. 

Oregon. 
Baker. 
♦La  Grande. 
Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allentown. 

Altoona. 

Beaver  Falls. 

Bradford. 

Carbondale. 

Chester. 

Connellsvllle. 

Corry. 

Easton. 

Erie. 

Franklin. 

Harrlsburg. 

Hazleton. 

Johnstown. 

Lancaster. 

Lebanon. 

Lock  Haven. 

McKeesport. 

Meadvllle. 

New  Castle. 

on  City. 

Pittston. 

Pottsville. 

S.  Bethlehem. 

Reading. 

TltusvlIIe. 

Wilkes-Barre. 

Wllllamsport. 

York. 
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CITIES  UNDER  COMMISSION  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT — Continued. 


S.  Carolina. 
Columbia. 
Florence. 
Orangeburg. 
Spartanburg. 
•Sumter. 

South  Dakota 

Aberdeen. 

Canton. 

Chamberlain. 

Dell  Rapids. 

Huron. 

Lead. 

Madl.son. 

Pierre 

Rapid  City. 


S.  Dak. — Cont. 
Rapid  City. 
Sioux  Falls. 
Vermillion. 
Water  town. 
Yankton. 

Tennessee. 
Bristol. 
Chattanooga. 
Jackson. 
La  Follette. 
Knoxville. 
Lebanon. 
Memphis. 
Murfreesboro. 
Nashville. 
Springfield. 


Texas. 
•Amarilio. 
Aransas  Pass. 
Austin. 
Coleman . 
Corpus  Christ!. 
Dallas. 
Denlson. 
♦Denton. 
Fort  Worth. 
Galveston. 
Greenville. 
Houston. 
Kennedy. 
Marble  Falls. 


Texas — Cont. 
Marshall. 
McKinney. 
Palestine. 
Port  Arthur. 
Port  Lavaca. 
San  Angelo. 
San  Antonio. 
*Sherman. 
♦Taylor. 
♦Tyler. 

Utah. 
Logan. 
Murray. 
Ogden. 
Provo. 
Salt  Lake  City.  . 


Washington. 
Central  ia. 
Chehalls. 
Everett. 
Hoquiam. 
North  Yakima. 
Spokane. 
Tacoma. 
Walla  Walla. 

West  Virginia. 

Bluefleld. 
Falrmount. 
Grafton. 
Huntington. 
Parkersburg. 
Wheeling. 


Wisconsin. 
Antlgo. 
Appleton. 
Ashland. 
Eau  Claire. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Janesville. 
Ladysmlth. 
Menominee. 
Oshkosh. 
Portage. 
Rice  Lake. 
Superior. 

Wyoming. 

Cheyenne. 
Sheridan. 


*Clty  Manager  Plan.        fModllled. 

In  addition  there  are  officers  called  managers  In  the  following  towns,  w.ilch  do  not  have  commiaslon- 
manager  ciarters  or  lack  some  of  the  fundamental  features  of  the  plan-  Staunton  and  Fredericksburg,  Va  ; 
Norwood,  Mass.;  Inglewood  and  San  Diego,  Cal.;  Giencoe  and  River  Forest.  HI.:  Grove  City  and  Titus- 
vllle.  Pa.;  Morrlg,  Minn.;  Clarinda  and  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa;  Clark,  S.  D.;  Beaufort,  S.  C;  Tucson,  Ariz 
and  Roswell,  N.  Mex.;  Terrell,  Tex.;  Grand  Haven,  Mich.;  Alhambra,  Cal.  la  Canada:  Port  Arthur, 
Ontario,  and  Maissonneuve,  P  Q. 

There  are  state-wide  laws  permitting  cities  to  adopt  this  plan  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Virginia. 
Ohio  and  Iowa. — (From  Bulletin  of  National  Short  Ballot  Org&nlzationj.  ^^ 


SALARIES  OF  MAYORS  IN  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED    STATES. 


Akron,  Ohio,  $3,000;  Albany,  N.  Y..  $4,00t; 
Baltimore,  Md.,  56,000;  Boston,  Mass.,  Slf.OOO; 
Bridgeport,  Ct.,  S3,000;  Butte,  Mont.,  84,000; 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  $3,500;  Camden,  N.  J.,  S4,500: 
Canton,  Ohio,  $3,000:  Charleston,  S.  C,  $3,500; 
Chicago,  III.,  $18,000;  Cohoes,  N.  Y„  $2,000;  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  $1,500;  Detroit,  Mich.,  $5,000;  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.,  $2,000;  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  $1,50';  Fail 
River,  Mass.,  ?3,0(  0;  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  82,000; 
Hartford,  Ct.,  $3,600;  Holyoke,  Mass.,  $2,000; 
Indlananolls,  Ind.,  $7,000;  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
$3,000;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  $5,000;  Lansing,  Mich., 
$2,000;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  $4,500;  Lonlsvllle,  Ky., 
$5.0C0;  Manchester,  N.  H.,  $3,000;  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  $4,000;  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  $6,000;  Mount 
Vernon,   N,   Y.,  $5,00f;   Newark,   N,  J.,   $10,000; 


New  Bedford.  Mass.,  $5,000;  New  Haven,  Ct.* 
$3,500;  Newport.  R.  I.,  $1,800;  Newton,  Mass.' 
$2,500;  New  York  City,  $15  000;  Pawtucket,  R.  I.» 
$1,500;  Peoria,  III.,  $3,500;  Philadelphia,  Pa.» 
$12,500;  Portland.  Me.,$2,000;  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y., 
$1,000;  Providence,  R.  I.,  $5,''0O;  Richmond,  Va., 
$5,000;  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  $5,000;  Rockford,  III., 
$2,000;  San  Francisco,  Cal..  $6,000;  Savannah, 
Ga.,  $6,000;  Schnectady,  N.  Y.,  $4,000;  Scranton, 
Pa.,  $5,000;  Seattle,  Wash.,  S7,50C;  Somervllle, 
Mass.,  $2.5(  0;  South  Bend,  Ind.,  $3,C0O;  Springfield, 
Mass.,  $4,000;  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  $3,600;  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  $5,000;  .Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  $4,000;  Troy,  N.  Y.. 
$4,000;  Utica,  N.  Y.,  $4,000;  Wheeling,  ff.  Va.I 
$3,000;  Worcester,  Mass.,  $4,000;  Yonkers.  N.  Y  . 
$4,000.  ^ 


Following 
went  to  press: 
California.    . 
Colorado. . . 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Georgia     .    . 
Illinois 


AUTOMOBILE    MANUFACTORIES    IN    UNITED    STATES. 

are  the  latest  statistics  on  the  distribution  of  motor  vehicle   factories   at  time  Almanac 


Indiana.  . . 

Iowa 

Kansas.  .  . 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana . 
Maine.  .  .  . 


Maryland 4 

Massachusetts  17 

Michigan 86 

Minnesota.  .  .    15 

Missouri 16 

Nebraska 1 


New  Jersey  .  in 
New  York.  .  60 
North  Carolina    1 

Ohio 52 

Oklahoma  .  .  1 
Oregon 2 


Pennsylvania 

35 

Virginia 

1 

Rhode  Island 

1 

Washington    . 

R 

South  Dakota 

1 

West  Virginia 

.  1 

Tennessee 

3 

Wisconsin. .  . . 

14 

Texas 

.1 

Utah 

Total 

448 

LATEST  AUTO   STATISTICS  FROM   REPORTS  BY  THE  NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  CHAMBER 


OF   COMMERCE   IN   DECEMBER.    1915. 


Motor  vehicles  sold  during  fiscal  year  ended 

June  30,  1915 703.500 

Increase  over  preceding  fiscal  year 198.400 

Retail  value  of  cars  sold  in  last  fiscal  year  $625,000,000 

Increase  over  preceding  fiscal  year $43,000,000 

Passenger  cars  sold  in  last  fiscal  year.    ...        665,826 
Retail  value  of  passenger  cars  sold  in  last 

fiscal  year $540,000,000 

Average  retail   value  ol  passenger  auto- 
mobiles in  1915 $811 

Motor  vehicles  registered  in  the  United 

States  July  1,  1915 2,070,900 

Registered  in  New  York  State  at  end  ot 

September,  1915 222,000 

Registered  in  California  at  end  of  Oct.,  1915        160,000 

Registered  in  leading  ten  grain  States 677,000 

Motor  vehicle  fees  collected  in  27  out  of 

49  States $13,259,000 

Passenger  car  manufacturers 236 

Commercial  vehicle  manufacturers ......  212 

Total  manufacturers  of  passenger  and  com- 
mercial cars 448 

Dealers,  garages,  repair  shops,  and  supply 

stores 27,700 

States  In  which  automobile  factories  are 
located 34 


Proportion  motor  vehicles  to  iwpulation 
of  United  States 

Mileage  public  roads  in  United  States.  .  .  . 

Proportion  of  motor  vehicles  to  miles  of 
road,  nearly 

Proportion  of  automobiles  to  area  of  United 
States  (per  square  mile)       

Estimated  total  value  motor  vehicles  ex- 
ported during  12  months  ended  Dec,  1915  $100, 

Increase  over  previous  12  months 

Estimated  value  exports  of  commercial  ve- 
hicles during  12  months  ended  Dec,  1915.  $63 

Increase  over  previous  12  months 

Estimated  value  exports  passenger  cars 
during  12  months  ended  Dec,  1915 $37 

Increase  over  previous  12  months 

Freight  car  loads  automobiles  shipped  dur- 
ing first  10  months  of  1915 

Miles  travelled  annually  by  motor  vehicles.   M 

Gasoline  consumed  annually  by  automo- 
biles (barrels) 

Lubricating  oil  consumed  annually  (gals.).. 

Tires  used  annually  on  motor  cars 

Wage  earners  employed  by  sixty  Michigaa 
automobile  factories 


1  to  48 

,273,00a 

1  to  1 

to  1  ;-i. 

,000.0001 
250%. 

.oon.ooO' 

623% 

000 .000 
90% 

142,983 
billion 

,000,0001 
',000,009 

,ooo,oo;i 

51.009 
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Pay  and  Terfns  of  Members  of  Legislatures. 


STATE    AND    TERRITORIAL    GOVERNMENTS. 


Statks  and 

TBBRTTORliCS. 


Alabama 

Alaska. 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut . . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana . . . 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota, . 
Mississippi.. 
Missouri .... 

Montana 

Nebraska.  . . 

Nevada 

N.  Hampshire 
New  Jersey  . 
New  Mexico. 

New  York 

N.  Carolina.. . 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island. 

S.  Carolina 

South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington.. 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin. ... 
Wyoming. 


QOVKKNOUS. 


Nnines. 


Charles  Hendersou,  D — 
John  F.  A.  Strong,  !)•... 
George  W.  P.  Hunt,  D. .. 

George  W.  Hays,  D 

Hiram  W.  Johnson,  Prog 
George  A.  Carlson,  B. .  . . 
Marcus  H.  Holcomb,  R  . 

Charles  R.  Miller,  R 

Park  Trammell,  D 

Nat.  E.  Harris,  D 

Lucius  E.  Pinkham,  D*. ., 

Moses  Alexander,  D 

Edward  F.  Dunne,  D.   ... 

Samuel  M.  Ralston,  D 

George  W.  Clarke,  R 

Arthur  Capper,  R 

A.  O.Stanley.D 

Luther  E.  Hall,  D 

OakleyC.  Curtis,  D 

Emerson  C.  Harrington, D 
Samuel  W.  McCall,  R. . 
Woodbrldge  N.  Ferris,  D. 

W.  S.  Hammond,  D 

Theodore  G.  Bilbo,  D. . . . 

Elliott  W.  Major,  D 

Samuel  V.  Stewart,  D. . . . 
John  H.  Morehead,  D... 

Emmet  D.  Boyle,  D 

Rolland  H.  Spaulding,  R. 

James  F.  Fielder,  D 

Wm.  C.  McDonald,  D... 
Charles  S.  Whitman,  E. 

Locke  Craig,  D 

L.  B.  Hanna,  R 

Frank  B.  Willis,  R 

R.  L.  Williams.  D 

James  Withycombe,  R.. 
M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  R... 

Arthur  Yager,  D* 

R.  Ijiv'gston  Beeckman.R 
Richard  I.  Manning, D — 

Frank  M.  Byrne,  R 

Tom  C.  Rye,  D 

James  E.  Ferguson,  D.... 

William  Spry,  R 

Charles  W.  Gates,  R 

H.  C.  Stuart,  D 

Ernest  Lister,  D 

Henry  D.  Hatfield,  R.... 

E.  L.  Philipp,  R 

John  B.  Kendrick,  D 


Salnries 


$7,500 
7,000 
4,000 
5,000 

10,000 
5,000 
5,000 
4,000 
6,001) 
5,000 
7,000 
5,000 

12,000 
8,000 
5,iH)0 
6,00(1 
6,500 
5,000 
3,000 
4,500 

10,000 
6,000 
7.000 
5,000 
6,000 
5,000 
2,500 
7,000 
3,000 

10,000 
6,000 

10,000 
5,000 
5,000 

10,000 
4,500 
5,000 

10,000 
8,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
4,000 
4,000 
6,000 
2,500 
5,000 
6,000 
5,000 
6,000 
4,000 


L'gih 
Term, 
Years. 


Terms  Empire 


Jan.  —.1919 
Oct.  —,1917 
Dec.— ,1916 
Jan. -,1917 
Jan.  1,1919 
Jan. —,1917 
Jan.  -,1917 
Jan.  21.1917 
Jan.  —.1917 
Jan.  —.1917 
Nov.— ,1917 
Jan.  —,1917 
Jan. —,1917 
Jau  11,1917 
Dec  — .1916 
Jau. —,1917 
Dec— ,1919 
May  — ,1916 
Jan.  — ,  1917 
Jan. —,1920 
Jan. -,1917 
Jan. —,1917 
Jau. —.1917 
Jan. —,1920 
Jan.  -,1917 
Jan.  —,1917 
Jau. —.1917 
Jan. —,  1919 
Jan.— .1917 
Jan.  15,1917 
Jan.  —,1917 
Dec. 31, 1916 
Jan.  1,1917 
Dec.  31,1916 
Jan.  8,1917 
Jan.  11. 1919 
Jan. -,1919 
Jan.  -,1919 
Dec  16,1917 
Jan.-  1917 
Jan.— ,1917 
Jan. —.1917 
Jan.  -,1917 
Jan.  12,1917 
Jan.  —,1917 
6,1917 
1,1918 
1,1917 
4,1917 
1,1917 
1.1919 


Jan. 
Mar. 
Jan. 
Jau. 
Jau. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
.Ian. 
Apr. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Legislatures. 


Next    Regular 

Session 

Begins. 


7,1919 
5,1917 
8,1917 
— , 1917 
8,1917 
3.1917 
3,1917 
2,1917 
3,1917 


June  27, 1917 

Feb  21,1917 

2, 1917 


Jau 

Jau. 

Jan. 

Jau. 

.Ian. 

.Ian. 

May 

Jan 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jau. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan, 

Feb. 

Jan 

Jau. 

Jan. 

Jau. 

Jau. 

Jan. 

Jau. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb 

Jan. 


3, 1917 
4,1917 
8,1917 
9,1917 
4, 1916 
8, 1916 
3,1917 
6,1916 
6,1916 
3,1917 
2,1917 
4,1916 
3,1917 
1.1917 
2,1917 
-.1917 
3.1917 
11,1916 
9.1917 
6,191H 
3,1917 
4.1916 
1.1917 
2,1917 
8,1917 
2,1917 
14,1916 
.  4,1916 
.Tan.  11,1916 
Jan.    2,1917 


Jau. 
Jau. 
Jan, 
Jan. 


1, 1917 
9,1917 
8,1917 
3,1917 


Jan.  11,1916 
Jan,  8,1917 
Jan.  10,1917 
Jau.  —,1917 
Jau.    9,1917 


Ann. 

or 
Dieu. 

Quad 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien 

Bien 

Bien. 

Bleu. 

Bien. 

A  nn. 

Bieu. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien 

Bieu. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Ann. 

Bien. 

Bieu. 

Bieu. 

Bleu. 

Bleu. 

Bieu. 

Bien 

Bleu. 

Aiiu. 

Bien. 

Anu. 

Bieu. 

Bieu. 

Bien. 

Bieu. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Anu. 

Ann. 

Ann. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bieu. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 


Limit 

of 

Session 

50  dys 
60  dys 
60  dys 
60  dys 
None. 
90  dys 
None. 
60  dys 
60  dys 
50  dys 
60  dvs 

60  dys 
None. 

61  dys 
N  one. 
50  dys 
60  dys 
60  dys 
None. 
90  dys 
None. 
N  one. 
90  dys 
None. 
70  dys 
61)  dys 
60  dys 
60  dy.s 
None. 
None. 
60  dys 
None. 
60  dys 
60  dys 
None. 
60  dys 
40  dys 
None. 
60  dy.s 
60  dys 
40  dys 
60  dy.s 
75  dys 
90  dys 
60  dys 
None. 
60  dys 
60  dys 
46  dys 
None. 
40  dys 


Time  of  Next 

State  or 

Territorial 

Eleclion.t 


Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov 

Nov. 

Nov 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Apr. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov 

Nov 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 


7,1916 
7,1916 
7, 1916 
7,1916 
7,1918 
7.1916 
7,1916 
7,1916 
7,1916 
13,1917 
7,1916 
7,1916 
7,1916 
7,1917 
7.1916 
7.1916 
—,1909 
18,1916 
11,1916 
6,1917 
7,1916 
7,1916 
7,1916 
4,1919 
7,1916 
7,1916 
7,1916 
-.1918 
7,1916 
7,1916 
7,1916 
7,1916 
7,1916 
7. 1916 
7,1916 
4, 1918 
7,1916 
7,1916 
7, 1916 
7,1916 
7,1916. 
7,1916 
7.1916 
7,1916 
7,1916 
7,1916 
6,1917 
7,1916 
7,1916 
7,1916 
5.1918 


D.,  Democrats.     R.,  Kepublirans.      Prog. 
Presidential  election  November  7,  1916, 


Progressive.     'Territorial  Goveroois  are  appointed  by  the  President,     f  Next 


PAY    AND    TERMS    OF    MEMBERS    OF    LEGISLATURES. 


States  and 
Tkrhi. 

TORIES, 


Alabama.. 
Alaska.. .. 
.■irizona. .. 
Arkansas  . 
California. 
Colorado.. 
Connec'  t . 
Delaware . 

Florida 

Georgia. .. 
Hawaii.. . 
Idaho.  ... 
Illinois  ... 
Indiana. ., 

Iowa 

Kansas  .  . . 
Kentucky. 


Salaries  of 

Members, 

Annual  or  Pei 

Diem,  while 

in  Session. 


$4  per  diem 
$15      " 
$7         " 

$6 

$1,000  term. 

$1,000      " 
$300  term  . . 
$5  per  diem 
$6 
$4 

$600  ses'  n . . 
$b  per  diem 
$3,500  ann.. 
$6  per  diem 
$1, 000  ses'  n 
$3  per  diem 
$10      " 


TSBMS   OF 

Mkmbbbs, 

Ykars. 

Sena- 

Repre 

tors. 

ntifes 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

States  and 
Terri- 
tories. 


Louisiana. 
Maine. .  .. 
Maryland. 

Mass 

Michigan  . 

Minn 

Miss'sippi. 
Missouri.  . 
Montana 
Nebra-ska . 
Nevada  ... 
N.  Ham  p.. 
N.  Jersey.. 
N.Mexico. 
N.  York.  . 
N.Caro'la. 
N.  Dak... 


Salaries  of 

Members, 

Annual  oi   Pel 

Diem,  while 

in  Session. 


$5  per  diem 

$300  ann 

$0  per  diem 
$1,000  ann.. 
$800  ann.... 
$1,000  ses' n 
$500  ses 'n.. 
$5  per  diem 
$10  " 
$10  ses'n  .. 
$600  term.. 
$200  term  . 
$500 ann..  . 
$5  per  diem 
$1,500  ann.. 
$4  per  diem 
$5 


Terms  or 

Members, 

Years. 

Sena- 

Repre 

te!  s. 

atives 

4 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2-4 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

States  and 
Terri- 
tories. 


Ohio 

Oklah'ma.. 
Oregon.. . 

Penna 

Porto  Rico 
R.  Island. 
S.Carol 'a 
S.  Dakota. 

Tenn 

Texas.    . . 

Utah 

Vermont  . 
Virginia. .. 
Wiush'ton. 
W.  Va.... 
Wisc'nsiu. 
Wyoming. 


Salaries  of 

Meinbeis, 

Annual  or  Pel 

Diem,  wliile 

in  Session. 


$1,000  ann.. 

$6  per  diem 

$3         ** 

$l,500ses'ii. 

$5  per  diem 

$5        *  * 

$200  term . . 

$6  per  diem 

$4 

$5 

$4 

$4 

$500  ses'n.. 

$5  per  diem 

$4 

$500  ann.... 

$8  per  diem 


Terms  of 

Mrmbbhs, 

Years. 


Sena- 
tors. 


Repr* 
sent- 

fttivea 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
.  2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


All    of   the  States  anil  Territories  pay   mileage   also,  except  New    Jersey, 
Jersey  by  all  railroads  to  membeis  by  law. 


but  free  transportation  is  acearded  in  New 


State  and  Territorial  Statistics. 
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THE    STATES    AND    THE    UNION. 

THE   THIRTEEN   ORIGINAL   STATES. 


Statks. 

Ratified  the  Constitution.  - 

States. 

Ratified  the  Constitution. 

1 

Delaware 

1787,  December  7. 

1787,  December  12. 
1737,  December  la 

1788,  January  2. 
1788,  January  9. 
1788,  February  6. 
1788,  April  28. 

8  South  Carolina 

9  New  Hampshire 

10   Virginia 

1788,  May  23. 
1788,  June  21 

^ 

NpwJersev  

1788,  June  26* 

t\ 

1788,  July  26. 

1789,  November  21 

5 

12  'North  Carolina^ 

13  iRhode  Island 

6 

1790,  Way  29. 

7 

IVTarvlanrt       

STATES   ADMITTED   TO   THE   UNION. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


States. 


Vermout  .... 
Kentucky .. 
Tennessee.. 

Ohio 

Louisiana-.. 

Indiana 

Mississippi . 

Illinois 

Alabama  _.. 

Maine 

Missouri 

Arkansas.... 
Michigan... 

Florida 

Texas 

Iowa 

Wisconsin.. 
California   . 


Admitted.* 


1791, 
1792, 
1796, 
1803, 
1812, 
1816, 
1817, 
1818, 
1819, 
1820, 
1821, 
1836. 
1837, 
1845, 
1845, 
1846, 
1848, 
1850, 


March  4. 
June  1. 
June  1. 
February  19. 
April  30. 
December  11. 
December  10. 
December  3. 
December  14. 
March  15. 
August  10. 
June  15. 
January  26, 
March  3. 
December  29. 
December  28. 
May  29. 
September  9. 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


Statks. 


Admitted.  * 


Minnesota  _ 

Oregon 

Kansas    

West  Virginia.. 

Nevada 

Nebraska  

Colorado 

North  Dakota.. 
South  Dakota.. 

Montana 

Wa.shington  .... 

Idaho  

Wyoming 

Utah 

Oklahoma  . ... 
New  Mexico  . 
Arizona 


1858, 
1859, 
1861, 
1863, 
1864, 
1867, 
1876, 
1889, 
1889, 
1889, 
1889 
1890; 
1890, 
1896, 
1907, 
1912, 
1912, 


May  11. 
February  14. 
January  29. 
June  19. 
October  3L 
Miirch  1, 
Augusll. 
Noveniber  2, 
November  3. 
Novembers. 
Noveniber  11 
Julys. 
July  11. 
Jaiuiary  4. 
Novembei  16. 
January  6. 
February  14. 


THE    TERRITORIES. 


Territokies. 


Organized. 


District  of  Columbia...  July  16,  1790— Mar.  3,91 
Alaska Ijuly   27.  lB6a 


Territories. 


Organized. 


HaN^aii April  30,  1900. 


*  Date  when  admission  took  effect  is  given  from  U.  S.  C'ensus  reporta  lu  many  instances  the  act 
of  admission  by  Congress  was  passed  on  a  previous  date. 

New  Possessioms.— a  government  for  Porto  Rico  wa-s  established  by  the  Fifty-sixth  Congres!?. 
The  Philippines  are  under  a  provisional  civil  government,  Guam,  Tutuila.  and  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Zone  under  Governors,  p11  appointed  by  the  President.  Poito  Rico  is  represi-nied  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  by  a  Commissioner,  aud  the  Philippines  by  two  Commissioners  elected 
respectively  by  the  people  thereof. 


STATE    AND    TERRITORIAL    STATISTICS. 


Gioss 

Extreme 

Extreme 

Gross 

Extieme 

States  and 
Tkrkitories. 

Square 
Miles.* 

Breadth, 
Miles.t 

Length, 
Miles. 

Capitals. 

Tbkbitokiks. 

S'jimre 
Miles.* 

Breadth, 

Miles. -t 

Length, 
Miles. 

Capitals. 

Alabama 

51,998 

200 

330 

Montgomery 

Nebra-ska .... 

77,520 

415 

205 

Lincoln. 

Alaska  Ter.   . 

590,884 

800 

1.100 

Jniieau. 

Nevada 

110,690 

315 

^85 

Carson  City. 

Arizona 

113,956 

335 

390 

Phoenix. 

New  Hamp 

9,341 

90 

185 

Concord. 

Arkansas .... 

53,335 

275 

240 

Little  Rock. 

New  Jersey.. . 

8,224 

70 

160 

Trenton. 

California  .... 

158,297 

375 

770 

Sacramento. 

New  Mexico. 

122,634 

350 

390 

Santa  Fe. 

Colorado 

103,948 

390 

270 

Denver. 

New  York.   . 

49,204 

320 

310 

Albany. 

Connecticut . . 

4,965 

90 

75 

Hartford. 

N.  Carolina 

52.426 

520 

200 

Raleigh. 

Delaware 

2,370 

35 

110 

Uover. 

N.  Dakota  ... 

70,837 

360 

210 

Bismarck 

Dist   of  Col. 

70 
58,666 

9 
400 

10 

460 

Washington, 
rallahassee. 

Ohio 

41.040 

70  057 

230 
5!>5 

205 
210 

Columbus 

Florida 

Oklahoma  ... 

Oklahoma  C. 

Georgia 

59,265 

250 

315 

.■Atlanta. 

Oregon 

96,699 

375 

290 

Salem. 

Idaho 

83,8S8 

305 

490 

Boisu. 

Pennsylvania 

45,126 

300 

180 

Harri.sburg. 

Illinois 

56,665 

205 

380 

Springfield. 

Rhode  Island. 

1,248 

35 

50 

Providence. 

Indiana 

36,354 

160 

265 

Indianapolis. 

S.   Carolina... 

30,989 

235 

215 

Columbia. 

Iowa 

56,147 
82,158 

300 
400 

210 
200 

Des  Moines. 
Topeka. 

S.  Dakota 

Tennessee 

77,615 
42,022 

380 
430 

245 
120 

Pierre 

Kansas 

Nashville. 

Kentucky 

4(1,598 
48,506 

350 
280 

175 

275 

Frankfort. 
Baton  Rouge 

Texas 

266,896 
84,990 

760 
275 

620 
345 

Louisiana 

Utah   

Salt  ;,ake  C'y 

Maine    

33,040 

205 

235 

Augusta 

Vermont 

9,564 

90 

155 

Monrpelier. 

Maryland 

12,327 

200 

120 

Annapolis. 

Virgmia 

42,627 

425 

205 

Hiclimond. 

Ma.ssachus'tts 

8,266 

190 

110 

Boston. 

Washington. . 

69.127 

340 

230 

Olynipia. 

Michigan.   ... 

57,980 

SIO 

400 

I^ansing. 

W.  Virginia.. 

24.170 

200 

225 

Cbarlestou. 

Minnesota 

84.682 

350 

400 

St    Panl. 

Wisconsin 

56,066 

290 

300 

Madison. 

Mississippi  . . 

46,865 

180 

340 

Jackson. 

Wyoming 

97,914 

365 

275 

Cheyenne. 

Missouri 

Montana  .     . 

69,420 
146,997 

300 
580 

280 
.315 

Jefferson  C'y 
Helena. 

Total  U.  S. 

3,617,673 

t2,720 

il,600 

Areas  of  the  new  possessions:  Philippines,  115.026  square  miles;  Porto  Rico,  3,435;  Hawaii, 
6.449;  Samoa,  77;  Guam.  210;  Panama  Canal  Zone,  436.  *Gross  area  includes  water  as  well 
as  land  surface.  These  areas  are  those  published  by  the  United  States  Census  Office  in  1910. 
t  Breadth  is  from  east  to  west.  Length  is  from  north  "to  south,  t  Breadth  from  Quoddy  Head,  in 
Maine,  to  Cape  Flattery,  in  Washington;  length  from  the  49th  parallel  to  Brownsville,  on  the  Rio 
Grande.     This  is  exclusive  of  Alaska 
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New   York   Counties. 


NEW    YORK    COUNTIES. 

SHOWING  POLITICAL  AND  JUDICIAL  DIVISIONS  OF  WHICH  THEY  ARE  UNITS. 


COUNTIBS. 


Albany 

Allegany 

Bronx  

Broome 

Cattariiugus 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua 

Cliemung 

Chenango 

Cliuton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton  and  Hamilton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Kings 

Lewis. 


Livingston... 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Nassau 

New  York... 
Niagara. 


C.3 
t/5  W 


28 

44 
21-22 

39 

51 

40 

51 

41 

37 

33 

26 

40 

39 

26 
48,49,50 

33 

34 

32 

44 

27 

32 

35 
3-10 

32 

43 

37 
45,  46 

§1 

1 

11-20 

4 


*  Eleventh  Congressional  D 
and  portions  of  New  York  Cou 


□  . 
22 


28 

43 
21-24 

34 

43 

36 

43 

37 

34 

31 

27 

35 

34 

26 
40.41.42 

31 

31 

30 

39 

27 

33 

32 
3-10 

32 

39 

32 
38,39 

30 

1 

11-23 

40 


3 
8 
1 
6 
8 
7 
8 
6 
6 
4 
•A 
6 
6 
9 
8 
4 
4 
4 
8 
3 
5 
6 
2 
5 
7 
6 
7 
4 
2 

I 


t»  ^  a 
5  o  g 


3 
4 
1 
3 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
4 
4 
2 
4 
4 
3 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 


COUHTUS. 


Oneida 

Onondaga,...., 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego , 

Otsego 

Putnam  

Queens 

Rensselaer.... 
Richmond.  ... 

Rockland 

St.  lyawrence. 

Saratoga 

Schenectady.. 
Schoharie  .... 

Schuyler 

Seneca , 

Steuben 

.Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins.... 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

Westchester. . 

Wyoming 

Yates 


•23 


0.5 


36 
38 
42 
25 
47 
36 
37 
26 

2 
29 
23 
23 
34 
30 
31 
31 
41 
40 
43 

1 
26 
41 
41 
27 
33 
30 
42 
24 
44 
42 


i.strict  also  includes  Governors    Island,  Bedloe's 
nty.    Blackwell's  Island  is  in  the  Seventeenth  Co 


c« 

§2 

S„S 

?5 

m 

to     O 

o 

33 

6 

35 

6 

36 

7 

26 

9 

39 

8 

32 

5 

34 

6 

26 

9 

1.2,  9 

2 

28.  29 

3 

•11 

2 

25 

9 

31 

4 

29 

4 

30 

4 

27 

3 

37 

6 

36 

7 

37 

7 

1 

2 

27 

3 

37 

6 

37 

6 

27 

3 

29 

4 

29 

4 

36 

7 

24,25 

9 

39 

8 

36 

7 

>  **  » 

§"| 
a  I  5 

4 
4 
4 
2 
4 
4 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
2 
4 
4 


Island,  Ellis  Island, 
ngressioual  District. 


COUNTIES  IN  THE  ORDER  OP  THEIR  CBE.VTION, 


No.    County. 


1 — Albany 

2 — Dutchess  .    . 

3— Kings 

4 — New  York.  . 

6 — Orange  .    ... 

6 — Queens. .  .  . 

7 — Richmond 

8— Suffolk   . 

9— Ulster 

10 — Westchester. . 
11 — Montg'mery* 
12 — Washlngtonf. 

13 — Columbia 

14— Clinton  .    . .  . 

15 — Ontario 

16— Rensselaer. .  . 

17 — Saratoga 

]S— Herkimer 

19— Otsego 

20 — Tioga  ...  . 
21 — Onondaga. ... 
22— Schoharie.     . 

28 — Steuben .    .  . 
24 — Delaware. .    . 

25— Rockland.  .  . 
26 — Chenango 


27— Oneida.  . 
28 — Essex. . . 
29 — Cayuga 
30 — Greene  . 


31 — St.  Lawrence. 

32 — Genesee 

33 — Seneca 


Formed  from    Date  of   Creat'n.     No.     Countt. 


(Original)... 
(Orli,'lnal)... 
(Original)..  . 
(Original)... 
(Original)..  . 
(Original)... 
(Original)... 
(Original)..  .  . 
(Original)...  . 

(Original) 

Albany... 
Albany. .. 
Albany. ..  . 
Washington. 
Montgomery. 
Albany... 
.■Mbany. . . 
Montgomery  . 
Montgomery.. 
Montgomery. 
Herkimer. . . 
Albany  and 

Otsego. 
Ontario...   . 
Ulster  and 

Otsego.     . 

Orange 

Tioga  and 

Herkimer.  . 
Herkimer. . . 

Clinton 

Onondaga  . . . 
Albany  and 

Ulster.   .  . . 

Clinton 

Ontario 

Cayuga 


Nov. 
Nov. 
JNov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 

Nov. 

March 

March 

April 

.VI  arch 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

March 


1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

12, 

12, 

4, 

7, 

27 

7. 

7, 

16, 

16, 

16 

5, 


April  6, 

March     18 


March 
Feb. 


10, 
23 


March  15, 

March  15, 

M  arch  1 

March  8, 

March  25, 

March  3, 

March  30, 

March  24, 


1683 
1683 
1683 
1683 
1683 
1683 
1683 
1683 
1683 
1683 
1772 
1772 
1786 
1788 
1789 
1791 
1791 
1791 
1791 
1791 
1794 

1795 
1796 

1797 
1798 

1798 
1798 
1799 
1799 

1800 
1802 
1802 
1804 


34 — Jefferson. .. 

35— LewLs 

36— Madison 

37 — Broome. . .. 
38 — Alleguny. ... 
39 — Cattaraugus 
40 — ChautauQua 
41— FranKUu  . 
42 — Niagara. . . 
43— Cortland... 
44 — Schenectady 
45— Sullivan. 
46—  Putnam 
47 — Warren  . 
48— Oswego  . 

49— Hamilton. . . 
50 — Tompkins. 

51 — Livingston.  . 

52 — Monroe 

53— Erie 

54— Yates.    .  . 
55 — Wayne.  .    . 

56 — Orleans. . 
57 — Chemung  . 

58 — Fulton 

59 — Wyoming. . 
60 — Schuyler 

61 — Nassau 

62 — Bronx 


Formed  from    Date  of   Creat'n. 


Oneida 

Oneida 

Chenango 

Tioga 

Genesee  .... 
Genesee  .... 
Gene.see  .... 
Clinton... 

Genesee 

Onondaga.... 
Albany  . . 
Ulster  .... 
Dutchess 
Washington. 
Oneida  and 

Onondaga..  . 
Montgomery.. 
Cayuga  and 

Seneca.  .  . 
Genesee  and 

Ontario. .. 
Genesee  and 

Ontario  .. 
Niagara 

Ontario 

Ontario  and 

Seneca  .  .   . 

Genesee   

Tioga 

Montgomery.. 

Genesee 

Cliemung, 

Steuben  and 

Tompkins.... 

Queens 

New  Yorkt . . 


March 

28, 

1805 

March 

28, 

1805 

March 

'■il. 

1806 

March 

28, 

1806 

April 
March 

7, 

1806 

11, 

1808 

March 

11. 

1808 

March 

11. 

1808 

March 

11, 

1808 

April 

8, 

1808 

March 

7, 

1809 

March 

27, 

1809 

June 

12, 

1812 

March 

12. 

1813 

March 

1, 

1816 

April 

12. 

1816 

April 

7. 

1817 

Feb. 

23. 

1821 

Feb. 

23. 

1821 

April 

2, 

1821 

Feb. 

5. 

1823 

April 

11, 

1823 

Nov. 

12, 

1824 

March 

29, 

1836 

April 

18, 

183S 

May 

14, 

1841 

April 

17. 

1859 

Jan.     ^ 

1, 

1899 

Jan.     » 

1, 

1914 

*  Formerly  Tryon,     t  Formerly  Charlotte, 
York  County  in  1873  and  1895. 


t  A  portion  ol  Westchester  County  was  annexed  to  New 


New  York  State  Government. 
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NEW    YORK    STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

(January  1,  1916.) 

Governor Charles  Seymour  Whitman . .  . Term  ex.  Dec.  31,  1916.  .Salary,  $10,000  and  mansion. 

iiewtenaTtt-GoBernor..  .Edward  Schoeneck,  Syracuee.      "       "  "  "  "  5,000 

Secretary  to  Goverttor. .  William  A.  Orr "  4,000 


Secretary  of  State Francis  M.  Hugo,  Watertown Term  ex.  Dec.  31,  1916. Salary, 

Comptroller Eugene  M.  Travis,  Brooklyn "       "  "         1916. 

State  Treasurer James  L.  Wells,  New  York "       "  "         1916.      " 

Attorney-General Egburt  E.  Woodbury,  Jamestown  ...     "       ,"  "         1916.       " 

State  Engineer  and  Surveyor.  .Frank  M.  Williams,  Goshen "       "  "        1916 . 

Superintendent  of  Insurance.  .Jesse  S.  Phillips,  HorneU "       "    July     1,1918. 

Superintendent  Banking  Dept. 'Eugene  IjiiTal)  RlchUKis,   New  Brighton     "       "    May    9,1917. 

Superintendent  State  Prisons.  John  B.  Riley,  F\&tXaX)\irg '•       "    May  24,  1916. 

Superintendent  Public    Works.yf.  Yf.  Wotherspoon "       "    Dec.  31,  1916. 

Commissioner  of  Education.  .  .John  H.  Flnley,  New  York Term  during  the  pleasure  of  the 

of  Regents.     Salary,  $10,000. 


$6,000 
8,000 
6,000 

10,000 
8,000 

10,000 
7,500 
6,000 
8,000 

Board 


Deputy  Secretary  of  State — A.  D.  Parker.    Salary, 

34,500. 
Deputy  Comptrollers — James  A 

Boardraan,  Warren  I.  Lee, 

Salaries,  $6,000  each. 


Wendell,    William 
Fred  C.  Reuaswlg. 


Deputy  Supt.  of  Insurance  (1st) — Henry  D.  Appletou. 

Salary,  $6,500. 
Deputy   Supt    of  Insurance    (2d) — Jsmes   J.   Hoey. 

Salary,  $6,000. 
First  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education — Augustus 

S.  Downing. 


CANAL   BOARD. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Edward  Schoeneck. 
Secretary  of  State  Francis  M.  Hugo. 
Comptroller  Eugene  M.  Travis. 
State  Tre.isurer  James  L.  Wells. 
Attorney-General  Egburt  E.  Woodbury. 
State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  Frank  M.  Williams. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works    W.    W.   Wother- 
spoon. 


PUBLIC    SERVICE    COMMISSIONERS. 

First  District — Oscar  S.  Straus,  Feb.  1,  1918: 
George  V.  S.  Williams,  Feb  1,  1917;  John  Serjeant 
Cram,  Feb.  1,  1916;  William  Hayward,  Feb  1, 
1920;  Robert  Colgate  Wood,  Feb.  1,  1919. 

Second  District — James  O.  Carr,  Feb.  1,  1920; 
Frank  Irvine,  Feb.  1,  1916;  Devoe  P.  Hodson,  Feb. 
1,  1917;  William  Temple  Emmet,  Feb.  1,  1919; 
Seymour  Van  Santvoord,  Feb.  1,  1918. 


STATE    ARCHITECT. 

Lewis  F.  Pitcher,  Brooklyh.    Salary,  $10,000. 

COMMISSIONER3   OF   THE    CANAl.   FUND. 

Lieutenant-Governor,    Secretary    of    State,    Comp- 
troller, State  Treasurer,  Attorney-General. 

CIVIL   SERVICE    COMMISSIONERS. 

Samuel  H.  Ordway,  New  York,  C.iimnan. 
Willard  D   McKinstry,  Watertown. 
William  Gorham  Rice,  Albany. 
John  C.  Birdseye,  Secretary. 

Salaries  of  Commissioners,  $5,000  each. 

COMMISSIONER   OF  HIGHWAYS. 

Edwin    Duffey,     Cortland.       Holds    office    during 
pleasure  of  Governor     Salary,  $10,000 

CONSERVATION   COMMISSIONER. 

George  D.  Pratt,  New  York.  Term  ends  Dec  31, 
1920.    Salary,  S8,000  and  expenses. 

FISCAL    SUPERVISOR   OF   STATE    CHARITIES. 

William  A.  Mallery,  Jr.,  Hillsdale.  Term  ends  June 
9,  1917.     Salary,  $6,000. 

STATE    COMMISSIONER    OF   EXCISE. 

George  E.  Green,  Binghamton.  Terra  expires 
October  1,  1920     Salary,  S7,000  and  expeMes 

STATE    FISH    CULTURIST. 

Dr.  Tarleton  H.  Bean      Salary,  53,000. 

THE    GOVERNOR'S    STAFF. 

The  Adjutant-General,  S.  N.  Y. — Louts  W.  Stotesbury. 

.Military  Secretary — Capt.  Lorillard  Spencer. 

Aide^-de-Camp — Major  Henry  J.  Cookinham,  Jr , 
1st  Infantry;  Major  Reginald  L.  Foster.  12th  In- 
fantry; Major  Francis  L.  v.  Hoppin,  Adjutant- 
General.  1st  Brigade;  Major  James  L.  Kincaid; 
Lieut. -Commander  Louis  M.  Josephthal,  Naval 
Militia;  Capt  Lyman  P.  Hubbell:  Capt.  Joseph 
J.  Kingsbury;  Capt.  Walter  F.  Gibson,  74th  In- 
fantry; Capt.  Theron  R.  Strong,  Field  Artillery; 
Capt.  Henry  E.  Greene,  2d  Infantry;  Capt 
Howard  E.  Crall:  P^rst  Lieut.  John  F.  Daniel], 
7th  Infantry;  First  Lieut.  John  W  Goff,  Jr.,  71st 
Infantry;  Capt.  Harold  C.  Woodward,  Corps  of 
Enelneers;  Capt.  Alvan  W.  Perry,  1st  Field 
Artillery:  Capt.  Thomas  Fairservis.  23d  Infantry; 
First  Lieut.  Mauasell  S.  Crosby.  10th  Infantry. 

CCUBT   OP    CLAIMS. 

Adolph  J.  Rodenbeck,  Rochester;  Fred.  M.  AeUer- 
son.  Niagara  Falls;  Thomas  F.  Fennell,  Elmira 
Additional  judge.  Charles  R.  Paris,  Hudson  Falls. 
Salary,  $8,000  and  expenses. 

COMMISSIONER   OF    AGRICULTURE. 

Charles  S.  Wilson,  Ithaca  Term  expires  March  31, 
1918.    Salary,  $8,000  and  expenses. 

STATE    SUPERINTENDENT   OP   PUBLIC    BtJILDINOS. 

William  H.  Storrs,  Albany.    Salary.  $5,000. 


STATE    COMMISSIONER   OP   HEALTH. 

Hermann  M.  Biggs,  M.D.,  New  York.  Salary,  $8,000 
and  expenses      Term  expires  Dec.  31,  1919 

HEALTH  OFFICER  OF  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Joseph  J.  O'Connell,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn.  Salary, 
$12,500.     Term  expires  Feb.  19.  1916. 

.STATE    INDUSTRIAL    CCMMIS-SION. 

John  Mitchell,  Mt  Vernon,  Chairman;  James  M. 
Lynch,  Syracuse:  William  H.  H.  Rogers,  Roches- 
ter; Edward  P.  Lyon,  Brooklyn;  Louis  Wlard, 
Batavia.    Salary,  .»8,000  each. 

SUPERINTENDENT   OF   WEIGHTS   AND   MEASURES. 

John  F.  Farrell,  Albany.  Salary,  $3,500.  Term 
ends  March  27,  1919. 

STATE    HOSPITAL   COMMISSION. 

James  V.  May.  M.  D.,  $7,500;  Andrew  D.  Morgan, 
55,000;  Fred.  H.  Parker,  $5,000.  Each  SI, 200 
expenses. 

STATE    SUPERINTENDENTS   OF    ELECTIONS. 

John  R.  Voorhis,  New  York;  Wm.  J.  Hillery,  Buffalo; 
John  Pallace,  Brockport.     Salary,  $5,000  each. 

STATE    RACING    COMMISSION. 

James  W.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo;  John  Sanford, 
Amsterdam;  Henry  K.  Knapp,  New  York. 

REGENTS    OF   THE    UNIVERSITY. 

Chancellor— :     Vire-Chanre'lor, 

Pliny  T.  Sexton;  Adelbert  Moot,  Albert  Vander 
Veer,  William  Nottingham,  Abram  I.  Elkus, 
Chester  S.  Lord,  Francis  M.  Carpenter,  Walter  E. 
Kellogg,  Charles  B.  Alexander,  John  Moore, 
Walter  Guest  Kellogg. 

STATE    BOARD    OP   CHARITIES. 

William  Rhinelander  Stewart,  New  York;  J.  Richard 
Kevin,  Brooklyn;  Simon  W.  Rosendaie,  Albany; 
Frank  F.  Gow,  S^chuyler-.  i|!e;  Clayton  H  lewis, 
Syracuse;  Horace  MeGulre,  Rochester;  William  H. 
Gratwick,  Buffalo;  Stephen  Smith,  M.  D.,  New 
York;  Thomas  M.  Mulry,  New  York;  Henry 
Marauard,  Mt.  Kisco;  Daniel  Walter  Burdick. 
Ithaca. 

STATE    ATHLETIC   COMMISSION. 

John  Franey.  Albany;  Fred  A.  Wenck,  New  Rochelle; 
Frank  Dwyer,  Geneva  Termi  three  years,  except 
originals,  which  expire  ,Ian    1,  1916,  1917,  1918. 

STATE    COMMISSION    OF   PRISONS. 

Henry  RoloiQon.  New  York:  Richard  M  Hurd, 
New  York;  Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Davenport,  Bath;  James 
T.  Murphy,  Ogdensbur";  Rudolph  F.  Diedling, 
M.  D.,  Saugerties;  Frank  E.  Wade,  Buffalo;  Leon 
C.  Welnstock,  New  York  City.  Term  four  years; 
compensation.  $10  for  each  day's  attendance  at 
meetings  of  commission,  not  exceeding  $500  yearly. 

COMMISSIONER    OF    PODS   AND    MABKET8. 

John  J.  Dillon,  New  York.  Term  ends  Nov. 
21,  1920.     Salary.  $6,000. 
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Legislature  of  the  State  of  New   York. 


LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

SENATE  1916-17. 
President,  Lieutenant-Governor  Edward  Schoeneck,  Rep.,  of  Syracuse. 


rHst.    Names  of  Senators.     Politics.  P.  O.  Address. 

1  George  L.  Thompson Rep.  Kings  Park. 

2  Bernard  M.  Patten* Dem  Long  Island  City. 

3  Thomas  H.  Cullen* Dem  Brooklyn. 

4  Charles  C.  Lockwood . . .   Rep.  Brooklyn. 

5  William  J.  Heffernan*.  .  .Dem  Brooklyn. 

6  William  B.  Carswell* ....  Dem  Brooklyn. 

7  Daniel  J.  Carroll*    .  .    . .    Dem. Brooklyn. 

8  Alvah  W.  Burlingame,  Jr  Rep.. Brooklyn. 

9  Robert  R.  Lawson Rep.  Brooklyn 

10  Alfred  J.  Gilchrist Rep.  Brooklyn. 

11  Christopher  D.  Sullivan*  .  Dem  New  York  City. 

12  Henry  W.  Doll Dem  New  York  City. 

13  James  J.  Walker Dem  New  York  City. 

14  James  A.  Foley* Dem. New  York  City. 

15  John  J.  Boylan* Dem. New  York  City. 

16  Robert  F.  Wagner* Dem. New  York  City. 

17  Ogden  L.  Mills Rep.  New  York  City. 

18  William  M.  Bennett Rep.  New  York  City. 

19  George  W.  Simpson* Dem  New  York  City. 

20  Irving  I.  Joseph Dem  New  York  City. 

21  John  J.  Dunnigan Dem  New  York  City. 

22  James  A.  Hamilton Dem.New  York  City. 

23  George  Cromwell Rep.  Dongan  Hills. 

24  George  A.  Slater Rep.  Port  Chester. 

25  John  D.  Stivers* Rep.  Mlddletown. 

26  James  E.  Towner* Rep.  Towners. 

27  Charles  W.  Walton Rep.  Kingston. 

28  Henry  M.  Sage*    Rep.  Mcnands. 


Dlst.    Names  of  Senators.     Politics.  P.  O.  Address. 

30  George  H.  Whitney* Rep.  MechanicsviUe. 

31  Arden  L.  Norton Rep.  CoblesklU. 

32  Franklin  W.  Crlstman.  .  .Rep.. Herkimer. 

33  James  A.  Emerson* Rep.  Warrensburg. 

34  N.  Monroe  Marshall  ...  .Rep.  Malone. 

35  Elon  R.  Brown* Rep. .  Watertown. 

36  Charles  W.  Wicks Rep..Sauquolt. 

37  Samuel  A.  Jones Rep.  Norwich. 

38  J.  Henry  Walters* Rep.  Syracuse. 

39  William  H.  Hill Rep.  Lestershlre. 

40  Charles  J.  Hewitt* Rep.  Locke. 

41  Morris  S.  Halliday Rep.  Ithaca. 

42  Thomas  B   Wilson* Rep.  Hall. 

43  Charles  D.  Newton Rep.  Geneseo. 

44  Archie  D.  Sanders Rep.  Stafford. 

45  George  F.  Argetsinger*..   Rep.. Rochester. 

46  John  B.  MuUan Rep.  Rochester. 

47  George  F.  Thompson* . .  .  Rep.  Middleport. 

48  Clinton  T.  Horton Rep.  Buffalo. 

49  Samuel  J.  Ramsperger*.  .Dem  Buffalo. 

50  William  P.  Greiner    Dem. Buffalo. 

51  George  E.  Spring Rep..FrankllnvlUe. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Republicans  . . . 
Democrats  . .    . 


Total 


34 
17 

.51 


29  George  B.  Welllngtont. .  .Rep.. Troy. 

*  Members  of  the  last  Senate,     t  Elected  vice  Walter  A.  Wood,  deceased.     Senators  are  elected  for 
two  years.     The  terms  of  the  above  expire  December  31,  1916.     Salary,  81,500  and  mileage. 


Assembly. 


Dist.    Names  of  Members.     Politics.  P.  O.  Address. 

ALBANY. 

1  Clarence  F.  Welsh*. .         Rep.  Albany. 

2  John  G.  Malone* Rep.  Albany. 

3  William  C.  Baxter*  Rep..Watervliet. 

ALLEGANY. 

William  Duke,  Jr.  .  . .       Rep..WelIsvllle. 

BRONX. 

32  William  L.  Evans* Dem.New  York  City. 

33  Earl  H.  Miller* Dem.New  York  City. 

34  M.  Maldwln  Fertlg* Dem.New  York  City. 

35  Jos.  M.  Callahan*.       . .   Dem.New  York  City. 

BROOME. 

Simon  P.  Quick* Rep..  Windsor. 

CATTARAUGUS. 

De  Hart  Ames* Rep.  FrankllnvlUc. 

CAYUGA. 

William  Whitman* Rep. .Venice. 

CHAUTAUQUA. 

1  Leon  L  Fancher Rep.  Jamestown. 

2  Joseph  A.  McGinnies   .     Rep.  Ripley. 

CHEMUNG. 

Robert  P.  Bush Dem  Horseheads. 

CHENANGO. 

Bert  Lord* Rep.  Afton. 

CLINTON. 

William  R.  Weaver        .   Rep.  Peru. 

COLUMBIA. 

William  W.  Chace* Rep..  Hudson. 

CORTLAND 

George  H.  Wiltse* Rep.  Cortland. 

DELAWARE. 

Edwin  A.  Mackey*.  .    .     Rep. .  Franklin. 

DUTCHESS. 

1  James  C.  Allen* Rep..  Clinton  Corners. 

2  Frank  L.  Gardner. . .        .Rep.  Poughkeepsie. 

ERIE. 

1  Alexander  Taylor Rep.  Buffalo. 

2  Ross  Graves* Rep.  Buffalo. 

3  Nicholas  J.  Miller* Buffalo 


EUiK—Conthined. 
Dist.    Names  of  Members.    Politics.  P.  O.  Address. 

4  James  M .  Mead* Dem  .Buffalo. 

6  John  A.  Lynch* Dem  Buffalo. 

6  Peter  C.  Jerzewakl* Rep.  Buffalo. 

7  Joseph  J   Roemhild Rep   Buffalo. 

8  Leonard  W.  Glbbs* Rep.  Buffalo. 

9  Nelson  W.  Cheney Rep.. Eden 

ESSEX. 

Raymond  T  Kenyon*     . Rep..  Ausable  Forks. 

FRANKLIN. 

Warren  T.  Thayer    . . .     Rep  Chateaugay. 

FULTON-HAMILTON. 

Burt  Z.  Kasson* Rep. .  GloversviUe. 

GENESEE. 

Lewis  H.  Wells* Rep.  PaviUlon. 

GREENE. 

George  H.  Chase* Rep..  Jewett. 

HERKIMER. 

Selden  C.  Clobrldge*         Rep.  Herkimer. 

JEFFERSON. 


1  Henry  E.  Machold* . 

2  Willard  S.  Augsbury* . 


Rep.  Ellisburg. 
Rep..  Antwerp. 


KINGS. 

1  R.  Hunter  McQulstion*.  .Rep.  Brooklyn. 

2  William  J.  Gillen* Dem.Brook'yn. 

3  Frank  J.  Taylor* Dem  .Brooklyn. 

4  Peter  A.  McArdle* Dem  .Brooklyn. 

5  Fred  G.  Milllgan,  Jr.*. .  .Rep.  Brooklyn. 

6  Nathan  Shapiro* Rep.. Brooklyn. 

7  Daniel  F.  Farrell* Dem  Brooklyn. 

8  John  J.  McKeon* Dem  Brooklyn. 

9  Fred  S.  Burr* Dem  .Brooklyn. 

1 0  Fred  M .  Ahern* Rep. .  Brooklyn. 

11  George  R.  Brennan* Rep.  Brooklyn. 

12  William  T.  Simpson*. .  .  .Rep.  Brooklyn. 

13  Herman  Kramer* Dem  .Brooklyn. 

14  John  P.  La  Frenz* Dem  .Brooklyn. 

15  Jeremiah  F.  Twomey. . .  .Dem.Brooklyn. 

'  16  Charles  Joseph Dem.  P.  Brooklyn. 
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ASSEMBLY— Ct)7iii7«t«i. 


KINGS— Cfc)i//m(e((. 
Dl&t.    Names  of  Members.     Politics.  P.  O.  Address. 

17  Frederick  A.  Wells* Rep.  Brooklyn. 

18  Frederick  B.  Maerkle.  . .    Rep.  Brooklyn. 

19  William  A.  Bacher* Dem  .Brooklyn. 

20  August  C.  Flamman*   .  .  .Rep.  Brooklyn. 

21  Isaac  Mendelsohn* Dera  Brooklyn. 

22  Charles  H.  X)uff* Rep.  Brooklyn. 

23  Abraham  I.  Shlplocoff.  .    Soc... Brooklyn. 

LEWIS. 

Henry  L.  Grant* Rep.. Copenhagen. 

LIVINGSTON. 

C!eor.ge  F.  Wheelock     .     Rep.  Leicester. 

MADISON. 

Morell  E.  Tallett*     . .  .     Rep..  De  Ruyter. 

MONROE. 

1  James  A.  Harris* Rep.  Penfteld. 

2  Simon  L.  Adler*    Rep.  Rochester. 

3  John  R.  Powers*     Rep.  Rochester. 

4  Frank  Dotoson* Rep.  Charlotte. 

5  Franklin  W.  Judson* .  .  .   Rep.  Gates. 

MONTGOMEBY. 

E.  Corning  Davis* Rep.  Fonda. 

NASSAU. 

Thomas  A.  McWhlnney* . . . Rep..  Lawrence. 


NEW   YORK. 

1  John  J.  Ryan* Dem 

2  Peter  J.  Hainill Dem 


3  Cuesar  B.  F.  Barra. . .       Dem 

4  Henry  S.  Schlmmel*  ....  Dem 

5  Maurice  McDonald*   ....  Dem 

6  Nathan  D.  Perlman* .  . .   Rep. 

7  Peter  P.  McEUIgott* .  .  .    Dem 

8  Abraham  Goodman. . . .     Dem 

9  Charles  D.  Donohue*   . .  .Dera 

10  Leon  Bleecker Rep. 

1 1  James  F.  Mahoney     . . .    Dem 

12  Joseph  D.  Kelly* Dem 

1 3  James  C.  Campbell* Dem , 

14  Robert  L.  Tudor* Dem, 

15  Abram  Ellenbogen* Rep. 

16  Martin  G.  McCue* Dem 

17  Vincent  Gilroy Dem 

18  Mark  Goldberg* Dem 

19  Perry  M.  Armstrong. . .      Dem 

20  Frank  Aranow* Dem. 

21  Thomas  T.  Reilley Dem 

22  Maurice  Block* Dem 

23  Daniel  C   Oliver* Dem 

24  Owen  M   Kiernan* .    ...    Dem 

25  Robert  McC.  Marsh  . . .    Rep. 

26  Meyer  Levy Dem. 

27  Hoffman  Nickerson Rep. 

28  Salvatore  A.  Cotlllo*   .  .  .  Dem 

29  Alfred  D   Bell Rep.. 

30  Timothy  F.   Gould Dem 

31  Jacob  Goldstein Dem. 


.New  York  City. 

New  York  City. 

New  York  City. 

New  York  City. 

New  York  City. 

New  York  City. 
.New  York  Cltv. 
.New  York  City. 
.New  York  City. 

New  York  City. 
.New  York  City. 
.New  York  City. 
.New  York  City. 
.New  York  City. 

New  York  City. 
.New  York  City. 

New  York  City. 

New  York  City. 

New  York  City. 
.New  York  City. 

New  York  City. 
.New  York  City 

New  York  City. 

New  York  City. 

New  York  City. 
.New  York  City. 

New  York  City. 
.New  York  City. 
.  New  York  City. 

New  York  City. 

New  York  City. 


NIAGARA. 

1  William  Bewley* Rep..  Lock  port. 

2  Alan  N.  Parker* Rep..Nljigara  Falls. 

ONEIDA. 

1  John  J.  Hess Dem  .Utlca. 

2  Louis  M.  Martin Rep    Clinton. 

3  George  T.  Davis Rep  .Rome. 

ONONDAGA. 

1  Edward  Arnts* Rep.  Syracuse. 

2  J.  Le.slle  Kincaid* Rep.  Syracuse. 

3  George  Fearon Rep.  Syracuse. 


Heber  E.  Wheeler* . 


ONTARIO. 


Rep.  East  Bloomfield. 


ORANGE. 

1  wniiara  T.  Snider  Rep.  Montgomery. 

2  Charles  A,  Mead Rep.  Mlddletown. 


Dist.    Names  of  Members.     Politics.  P.  O.  Address. 

ORLEANS. 

A.  Allen  Comstock*    .  .     Rep..Waterport. 

OSWEGO. 

Thaddeus  C.  Sweet*  .      .  Rep.  Phoenix. 

OTSEGO. 

Allen  J.  Bloomfleld  Rep.. Richfield  Springs. 

PUTNAM. 

Hamilton  Fish,  Jr*  Prog  Garrison. 

QUEENS. 

1  Nicholas  Nehrbauer.  Jr  *  Dera  Long  Island  City 

2  Peter  J.  McGarry* .  Dem  Long  Island  City 

3  William  H.  O'Hare* .  Dem  Long  Island  City. 

4  George  E.  Polhemus*         Dem  Long  Island  City. 

RENSSELAER. 

1  John  F   Shannon*   .  .  Dem  Troy. 

2  Arthur  Cowee.  .  .  Rep.  Berlin. 

RICHMOND. 

Stephen  B.  Stephens*        Dem  Port  Richmond. 

ROCKLAND. 

William  A.  Serven. . .         Rep.  Pearl  River. 

ST.    LAWRENCE. 

1  Frank  L.  Seaker*  Rep.  Gouverneur. 

2  E.  A.  Everett*  .        ...      liep.  Potsdam. 

SARATOGA. 

Gilbert  T.  Seelye*  Rep.  Burnt  Hills. 

SCHENECTADY. 

Walter  H.  McNab*     .       Rep.  Schenectady. 

SCHOHARIE. 

Edward  A.  Dox*   .  Dem.RlchmondviUe. 

SCHUYLER. 

Rep..Watklns. 

SENECA. 

William  J.  Maler*  Rep.  Seneca  Falls. 

STEUBEN. 

1  Reuben  B.  Oldfleld*  .  Rep.  Bath. 

2  Richard  M.  Prang  en*        Rep..Hornell. 

SUFFOLK. 

1  Dewltt  C.  Talraage*   . .     Rep    East  Harapton. 

2  Henry  A.  Murphy*  Rep.  Huntington. 

SULLIVAN 

William  B.  Voorhees  Rep.  Roscoe. 

TIOGA. 

Daniel  P.  Witter.  .      .      .  Rep. .  Berkshire. 

TOMPKINS. 

Casper  Fenner .  Rep.  Haddens. 

ULSTER. 

1  Henry  R.  Dewltt*. .  Rep.  Kingston. 

2  Abram  P.  Le  Fevre*  Rep    New  Paltz. 

WARREN 

Henry  E.  H.  Brereton*      Rep.  Diamond  Point. 

WASHINGTON. 

Charles  O.  Pratt* .    .         Rep..  Cambridge. 

WAYNE. 

Riley  A.  Wilson* Rep.  Savannah. 

WESTCHESTER. 

1  George  Blakely* Rep.  Yonkers. 

2  WlUlara  S   Coffey*    ....   Rep.  Mount  Vernon. 

3  Walter  H.  Law,  Jr  *         .Rep.  Brlarcllfl  Manor. 

4  Floy  D.  Hopkins*    ....    Rep.  White  Plains. 

WYOMING. 

John  Knight* Rep.  Ai cade. 

YATES. 

Howard  S.  Fullager    .   .  .Ren.  Penn  Yan. 


H.  J.  Mitchell*. 


Republicans 

Democrats 
Progressive. . 
Socialist. .  .  . 


RECAPITULATION. 


97 

51 

1 

1 


Total 150 


*]Viembersof  Uielast  Assembly.  Assemblymen  are  elected  forone  year.  Salary,  $1,6U0  and  mileage. 


SENATE. 

Republicans 34 

Democrats 17 

Total 51 


ASSEMBLY   ' 

Republicans 97 

Democrats    61 

Progressive     1 

Socialist 1 


Total 150      Total 


JOINT   SESSION    or   LEGISLATURE. 

Republicans 131 

Democrats C8 

Progressive 1 

Socialist 1 


.201 
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JUDICIARY    OF    THE    STATE    OF    NEW    YORK. 

JUDGES    OF    THE    COURT    OF    APPEALS    OP    NEW    YORK. 


J  1 1  l>fi  KS. 

Hesideuces. 
Brooklyn. .. . 

C(jiinlies. 
Kings  

Salaries. 

$14,200 
13  700 

Politics. 
Deni.. 

Terms  Expire. 

Willard  Burtlett.  Oliief  .1  mlKe   

Dec.  31,  1916 

Will. H.Cuddeback,  Associate  J uOge.. 
John  W.  Hogan,                   " 
Frederick  Collin,                  "            

Buffalo 

Krie  ...... 

Oem 

"      31     in2B 

Syracuse 

Onondaga 

13,700 

Dem.  .. 

"     31,  1926 

Elmira 

Chemung 

13,700 

Dein 

"     31,  1920 

William  E.  Werner,             "            

Rochester.  ... 

Mofiroe 

13,700 

Rep.  ... 

"     31,  1918 

Frank  H.  Hiscock,                " 

Syracuse 

Onondaga . .  . 

13,700 

Rep 

"     31,  1926 

Samuel  Seabnry,                   "            

New  York  — 

New  York     .. 

13,700 

I.L.  P.D. 

"     31,  1928 

*Einorv  A.  Chase,                 "            

Catskill 

Greene 

13,700 

Rep.   . 

Tempoiury. 

•Cuthheit  W.  Pound, 

Lockport 

Niagara 

13,700 

Rep 

Temporary. 

•Benjamin  N.  Cardozo,       "              

New  York.... 

New  York 

13,700 

R.  .fe  rg. 

Temporar.v. 

'  Temporary  designation  to  Court. 

JUDGES    OP    THE    APPELLATE 


DIVLSION    OP    THE    SUPREME   COURT. 


Depart.mknt. 


Isl.    The  county  o£  New  York. 


2d.  Kings,  Queens,  Nassau,  Rich- 
mond, Sntlolk,  Rockland,  West- 
chester, Putimm,  Orange,  Dutch- 


3d.  Sullivan,  Ulster,  Greene,  Co- 
lunibia,Scboliarie,  Albany,  Rens- 
selaer, Fulton,  Schenectady, 
Jlontgomery,  Saratoga,  Wash- 
ington, Warren.  Hamilton, 
lisse.x,  Clinton,  Franklin,  St. 
Lawrence,  Delaware,  Otsego. 
Broome,  Chenango,  Madison, 
Cortland,  Tioga,  Tompkins, 
Schuyler,  Chemung. 

4th.  Herkimer,  Oneida,  Lewis, 
Jelferson,  Oswego,  Onondaga, 
Cayuga, Seneca,  Wayne,  Ontario. 
Yates,  Steuben,  Livingston, Mon- 
roe, Allegany,  Wyoming,  (Gen- 
esee, Orleans,  Niagara,  Erie, 
Cattaraugus,  Cbautaiiqiia. 


Justices. 


John  Proctor  Clarke... 

Victor  J.  Dowling 

George  L.  Ingraham  . 
Chester  B. McLaughlin 
Frank  C.  Laughlin. 
Waller  Lloyd  Smith... 
Francis  M.  Scott ...  . 
Luke  D.  Stapleton  .. 

Almet  F.  .lenks 

Isaac  N.Mills  

Edward  B.  Thomas 

Adelbert  P.  Rich 

William  J.  Carr 

Harrington  Putnam. . 

A.  V.  S.  Cochrane 

John  M.  Kellogg 

George  F.  Lyon 

Wesley  O.  Howard  ... 
John  Woodward 


John  S.  Lambert 

Nathaniel  Foote 

Frederick  W.  Kruse. 

James  A.  Robson 

Edgar  S.K.Merrell... 


Residences. 


New  York. 


Port  Henry 

Bnllalo 

Elmiia 

New  York... 
Brooklyn 


Mt.  Vernon. 
Brooklyn.... 

Auburn 

Brooklyn.  .. 


Hudson 

Ogdensbnrg.. 
Binghamton . 

Troy 

Buffalo , 


Fredonla 

Rochester  .... 

Olean 

Canandalgua. 
Lowville 


Politics. 


Rep... 

Dem.. 

Dem.. 

Rep... 

Rep.  . 

Rep.. . 

Dem., 

Dem  , 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep.  , 

Dem 

Dem. 

Dem  , 

Bep.  , 
Hep.  , 
Rep.  , 
Rep.  . 
Rep. 


Rep.  , 
Rep.  . 
Rep.  . 
Rep. 
Dem  , 


Designations 
Expire. 


Dec.  31,  1929 

"     31,  1918 

"     31,1917 

"     31,  1919 

•'      31,  1919 

"     31,  1916 

"      31,1916 

Nov.     6,  1919 

Dec.  31,  1923 

May     3,  1920 

Dec.    31.  1918 

Temporarv. 

Jan.      6,  1916 

Temporary  . 

Dec.  31,  1929 
"  31,  1917 
Jan.  11,  1917 
Dec.  31,  1916 
Feb.  28,  1918 


Nov.  7,  1917 
Dec.  31,  1916 
"  31,  1922 
Jan.  7,  1917 
May  16,  1918 


JUSTICES    OP    THE    SUPREME    COURT. 

The  salaries  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are:  First  and  Second  Districts,  $17,500;  remaining- 
Districts,  $10,000;  but  non-resident  Justices,  sitting  In  the  Appellate  Divisions  of  the  First  and  Second 
Departments,  receive  the  .same  compen.sation  as  the  Justices  in  those  Departments;  if  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  First  and  Second  Districts,  other  than  in  the  Appellate  Division,  their  additional  com- 
pensaiiou  is  $10  per  day. 


DiSTKICTS. 

Justices. 

Residences. 

Politics. 

Terms  Expire 

1st.   The  city  and  county  of  New- 

Samuel  Oreenbanm  . 

New  York 

Dem.  .. 

Dec.   31,  1929 

York. 

George  L.  Ingraham 

Dem 

"     31,  1917 

Francis  M.  Scott 

* '         

Dem  .. 

"     31,  1918 

Joseph  E.  Newburger 

Dem  ... 

"     31,  1919 

Vernon  M.  Davis 

Dem.    . 

"     31,  1916 

Philip  H.  Dugro 

Dem.  .. 

"     31,  1928 

Victor  J.  Dowling 

Dem 

"     31.  1918 

Benjamin  N.  Cardo/.o.. 

R.  &  Pg. 

••     31,  1927 

Thomas  F.  Donnelly.. 

Dem..   . 

"     31.  1926 

Eugene  A.Philbln 

D.&Fns 

"     31,  1927 

Irving  Lehman 

Dem.     . 

"     31,  1922 

Leonard  A.  Giegerich. 

Dem... 

'•     31.  1920 

Alfred  R.  Page 

Rep.... 

• '     31,  1923 

Nathan  Rijur 

Rep...;. 

"     31,  1923 

Ed  ward,  J.  Gavegan.. 

Rep 

•'     31,  1923 

John  Proctor  Clarke. . 

Rep 

"     31,  1929 

John  W.Gotr. 

Dem.  .. 

"    31,  1918 

Bartow  S.  Weeks 

i  c 

Dem  

"     31,1928 

Clarence  J.  Shearn.... 

Dem 

"     31,  1929 

John  M.  Tierney 

Dem.... 

•'     31,  1929 

Edward  R.  Finch. 

Rep.  .... 

"     31.  1929 
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Districts. 

Justices. 

Residences. 

Politics.  Tf 
Dem...      1)( 

>rn)S  Expire. 

Ist.  The  city  aiK^  county  of  New 

Edward  G.  Whltaker 

New  York 

-c.    31.  1926 

Yoik—Coutinited. 

M.  Warley  Platzek 

Dem. 

'     31,  1920 

Peter  A.Heudrick. 

'  *          

Derri.  . 

"     31.  1920 

John  Ford 

Ind.L.. 

'     ;.l,  1920 

Mitchell   L.  Erlanger. . 

"         

Dem.  ... 

"     31,  1920 

Francis  K.  Pendleton. 

t  * 

Dem. 

'     31,  ]921 

Daniel  F   Cohalan 

'• 

Dem.  . 

'     31,  192.5 

Henry  \).  Hotchkiss. 

i  ( 

Dem.. 

•     31.  1925 

Charles  L.  Ouy 

*  *         

Dem 

'      31,  1920 

John  J.  Brady  

Dem 

'      31,  1920 

Francis  B.  Delehanty.. 

' ' 

Dem.... 

'     31,   1929 

•^d.    Kings,  Queens,  Nassau,  Rich- 

Isaac M.  Kapper 

Brooklyn .     .   . 

Dem    . 

"     31,  1923 

mond,  and  Suffolk. 

Stephen  Callaghan 

Bep... 

'     31,  1629 

Luke  D.  Stapleton..  . 

* ' 

Dem... 

'     31,  1922 

Harrington  Putnam    . 
David  F.  Manning 

Dem. 

"     31,  1921 

Dem  .. 

■•     31,  1920 

Alrnet  F.  Jeiiks 

** 

Dem... 

'     31,  1926 

Oarret.L  Ganetsou.  .. 

Elmhnrst    ...     . 

I!ep. 

'     31,  1917 

William  J.  Kelly 

Brooklyn 

Dem. 

'     31.  1917 

Samuel  T.  Maddox  . . 

Itep. 

'■     31,  1923 

Edward  B.  Thomas 

Walter  H.  Javcox 

Itep.. 
Rep 

'     31,  1918 

Patchogue  .  . 

•     31    1920 

Joseph  Aspinall 

Brooklyn 

Rep... 

'     31,  1920 

Frederick  li  Crane  ... 

*  • 

Rep..  .. 

'     31,  1920 

Ijesler  W.Clark 

New  Brighton.. 

Hep. 

'     31,  1920 

Abel  E.  Black  mar 

Brooklyn 

Hep.... 

'     31,  1922 

William  J  Carr 

* ' 

Dem. 

'     31,1920 

Townsend  Scudder  . 

Glen  Head 

Dem 

■     31,  1920 

Russell  Benedict 

Brooklyn 

Rep. 

"     31,  1925 

James  C.  VanSiclen... 
Charles  H.Kelby  

.Tamaica 

Rep.  ... 
Rep.  ... 

'     31,  J  925 

Brooklyn 

'     31,  1925 

3d.  Columbta,Ren8selaer,Sulllvan, 

William  P.  Rudd 

Albany  

Rep — 

"     31,  1921 

Ulster,     Albany,     Greene,     and 

Wesley  O.  Howard  . 

Troy 

Rep.. 
Rep . . . 
Rep.  . 

'     31    1916 

A. V.  S.Cochrane. 

Hudson  

'     31    1929 

A  Iden  Chester ' 

.■Albany 

"     3l!  1918 

ICmory  A.  Chase 

Catskill 

Rep.  . 

•     31    1924 

Gilb'tD  B.Hasbrouck 

Kingston 

Rep.  . . . 

'     31,  1920 

4th.  Warren ,Saratoga,Sl.  ].,a\^rence, 

John  M.  Kellogg 

Ogdensbnrg  

Rep.     . 

"     31,  191'! 

Washington,     I'Jssei,      Franklin, 

HenryV.  Borst 

Amsterdam  . 

Dem 

"     31,  192^ 

Clinton,  Montgomery,  Hamilton, 

<  :harles  C.  Van  Kirk  . . 

Whitehall 

Rep.  .. 

•     31.  1919 

Fulton, and  Sclieiieciady  counties 

Henry  T.  Kellogg 

Platlsburg 

Rep. 

'     31    1917 

Chester  B.  Mclaughlin 

Port  Henry 

Rep.  . 

'     31,  1923 

Edward  C.  Whitmyer. 

Schenectady.   .. 

Rep.    . 

'     31,  1926 

5th.  Onondaga,  .lerterson,  Oneida, 
Oswego,    Herkimer,   and    Lewis 
counties. 

Williams.  Andrews.. 

Syracuse 

Rep.    . 
Rep..  . 

'     31,  1927 
■     31,  1928 

William  M.Ross 

P.C.J.  DeAngelis 

trtica 

Rep.    . 

•     31.  1920 

Irving  L  Devendorf. .. 

Herkimer 

Rep.  .. 

'     31.  1919 

Leonard  C.  Crouch  .. 

Syracuse  . 

Dem. 

'     31,  1927 

Ed^arS.  K.  Merrell... 
IrvnigG.  Hubbs 

Lovvville 

Dem  . 

'     31,  1923 

Pulaski 

Rep.  . 

'     31,  1925 

EdgarC.  Emerson.   ... 

Watertown 

Rep. 

'     31,  1920 

8th.  Otsego,    Delaware,    Madison, 

George  McOana 

Elmira 

Rep. 

'     31.  1927 

Chenango,    Tompkins,    Broorae, 

Albert  H.  Sewell 

Rowland  L.  Davis 

Walton 

Rep. 
Rep. 

'     31    1927 

Chemnng,   Schuyler.  'IMotia,  and 

Cortland 

'     31,   1929 

Cortland  counties. 

Michael  H.  Kilev 

Cazenovia 

Rep.    . 

'     31,  1926 

Walter  Lloyd  Smith... 

Elmiia 

Rep.  . 

'     31,  1916 

George  F.  Lyon  

Bingham  ton  . 

Rep.  . 

•     31,  1919 

7th.   Livingston,  Ontario,  Wayne, 

.Tames  A.  Robson 

Canandaigiia 

Rep.. 

•     31,  1918 

Yates,  Stenhen,  Seneca,  Cayuga, 

Adelbert  P.   Rich 

Auburn 

Rep.. 

•     31,  192S 

and  Monroe  counties. 

Nathaniel  Foote 

Rochester 

Rep   .  . 

'     31,  1919 

Williain  W.  Clark.     .. 

Wayland  ,.     .. 

Rep 

•     31,  1920 

Arthur E.  Sutherland 

Rochester 

Rep 

•     31,  1919 

George  A.  Benton.     .. 

Spencerport 

Rep.  . 

•     31    1918 

Samuel  N.Sawyer.     .. 

Palmyra 

Rep. 

'     31.  1(»21 

8th.  Erie,Chantauqua,Caitaraugus, 

John  S.  Lambert 

Fredonia 

Rep. 

'     31,  1917 

Orleans,  Niagara,  Genesee,  Alle- 

Henrv L.  Taylor 

Bultalo 

Rep. 

'     31,  1927 

gany,  and  Wyoming  counties. 

Herbert  P.   Bissell.  ... 
Frank  C.  Laughlin.    .. 

Charles  A.  Pooler 

Frederick  W.  Kruse 
John  Woodward 

it 

Dem. 
Rep.  .. 
Ind.Rep. 
Rep  .  . 
Rep. 

'     31     1927 

( ( 

'     31    1923 

1 1 

'     31,  1924 

Olean  

'     31,  1922 

Jamestown 

'     31.  1924 

CuthbertW.  Pound     .. 
Edward  K.  Emery 

TjOckporl 

Rep. 
Rep   . 

'     31    19>0 

Bntralo 

'     31.  1920 

Louis  W.  Marcus 

'  *        

Rep.  . 

'     31,   1920 

Charles  H   Brown.     .. 
Charles  B.  Wheeler 

Belmont 

Rep. 
Rep. 

'     31,  1920 

BufTalo 

'     31.  1921 

9th.  Westchester,  Putnam,  Dutch- 

Isaac  N.  Mills 

Mt.  Vernon 

Nyark 

Rep.  .. 
Rep.   . 

'     31.  1920 

ess.Orange  and  Rockland  counties 

Arthurs.  Tompkins... 

'     31.  1920 

/ 

Joseph  Morschauser.. 

Poushkeepsie  ... 

Rep... 

'     31,  1920 

Michael  H.  Hir.schberg 

Newbnrgh 

Rep.... 

'     31,  1917 

Martin  .1.   Keogh 

New  Rorhelle 

Dem  ... 

•     31,  1922 

William  P.  Piatt 

White  Plains.  .    . 

Dem 

•     31,  1929 

J.  Addison  Young 

New  Rochelle 

Rep 1     ' 

'     31,  1929 
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GOVERNORS    OF    NEW    YORK. 

COLONIAL, 


CJoVHItNORS. 


Adrian  Juris 

Coiiieiiiis.lacobzen  Mey. 

Williinu  Verliulst 

Pi'ier  Miiuiii 

Wouter  Vail  Twiller 

William  Kielt 

Petiiis  rituyvesaut 

Kicliaid  Nicolls 

Fraiiuis  l^ovelace    

Aiillioiiy  Colve 

Ednioiid  Aiidros 

Anthony  BrockhoUes 

(Joiii.-in-Cliier , 

Sir  KaIiuoiuI  Aiidros 

An  L  h  o  n  y  BioeUliol  le.s 

Coiii.-iii-C'liief 

'riionias  Doiigan 

Sir  Kiliiioiul  Aiidros. 

Francis  Nio-liolsoii 

Jacob  Leisler. , 

Henry  Slongliter , 

Ricliaid    luKoldsby. 

tloni  -in-Chief.  ... 

Benjamin  Fletclier 

Earl  of  Belloniont 


*rerui 


1B23  1624| 

16J5-1626 
1626-1633 
1633-1638 
1638- 1647 
1647-16641 
1664-1668' 
1668-1673 
1673-1674 
1674-16771 

1677-1678 
1678-1681 

I 

1681-1683' 
1683-1688 

168H  i 
168H-1689. 
1689-1691, 

1691  . 

1691-1692 
1692-1698 
1698-1699 


LiOVEtlNUVtS. 


Ttrma. 


Joliti  Naiilau,  Lt,.-Gov. 

Earl  of  Belloniont 

Col.  William  Smith 

Col  Abraham  JJePeyster 

Col.  Peter  Schuyler..   .. 

John   Nanfau,  Lt.-Gov. 

Lord  Cornbury 

Ijoid  J.,ovelace 

Peter   Schuyler,  Pres... 

Kichaid    Ingoldbby,  Lt. 
Gov    

Peter  Schuyler,  Pres... 

Richaid    Ingoldsby,  Lt.- 
Gov 

(jerardus      Beekman, 
Pre.sideiit. 

Rolierl  Hunter 

Peter  Schuyler,  Pres. .. 

William  Burnet 

.lolin  Montgomerie 

Kip  Van   Dam,  Pjesideni 

William  Cosby 

lieoi'ge  Claik,   [jt. -Gov 
eoige  Clinton 


1699-1700 
1700-1701 

1701 

1701-1702 

1702-1708 

1708-1709 

1709 

1709 
1709 

1709 

1710 
1710- 1719 
1719-1720 
1720-1728 
1728-1731 
17.«-1732 
1732-1736 
1736-1743 
1743-1753 
Sir  JJanvers  Osborne 1763-1755 


GOVBKNORS. 


James  Ue  Lancey,  Lt.- 
Gov 

Sir  Charles  Hardy 

James  De  Lancey,  Lt.- 
Gov 

Cadwallader  Golden, 
PresideiiL 

Cadwallader  Coldeu, 
Lt.-Gov 

Robei  t  Moncklon 

Cadwallader  Col  den, 
Lt-Gov 

Robert  Wonckton 

.Cadwallader  Cold  en, 
Lt.-Gov 

■Sir  Heniy  Moore 

Cadwallader    Golden, 

I    Lt -Gov 

;Kailof  ]>unmore 

William  'I'ryon 

Cadwalliider    Golden, 

I    Lt.-Gov 

I  William  'Pry  on 

iJames  Robertson 

lAndrew  Elliott,  L.-Gov. 


Terms. 


1755 
1765-1757 

1757-1760 

1760-1761 

1761 

1761 

1761-1762 
1762-1763 

1763-1765 
1765-1769 

1769-1770 
1770  1771 
1771-1774 

1774-1776 

1776-1780 

1780-1783 

1783 


STATE. 


1  George  Clinton  

2  John  Jay 

3  GeorgeClinlon 

4  Morgan  f^ewis 

5  Daniel  D.  Tompkins. 

6  John  Taylor 

7  l)e  Witt  c;iiiiton 

8  Jo.seph  C.  Yates. 

9  De  Witt  Clinton 

1(1  Nathaniel  Pitcher  .. 

11  Martin  Van  Biiren 

12  PJnos  r.  I'hroop 

13  William  L  Maicy  ... 

14  William  H  Seward 

15  William  C  Roiick  ... 


1777-1795i:l6  Silas  Wright  

1795-18011:17  John  Young 

1801- 18041118  Hamilton  Fish 

1804-18117  19  Washington  Hunt 
1807-1817  20  Horatio  Seymour. 

1817       21  iSfyron  H.  Clark.... 

1817  1822  22  John  A.    King 

1822-1824  23  Edwin  D.  Morgan. 
1824-1826  24  Horatio    Sevmonr. 

1828  25  Ueuhen  E.  Feutou. 
1828-1829  26  J  oh  11  T.  Hortman. 
1829-1832  27  John  Adams  Dii. . . 
1833-1839  28  Samuel  J.  Tilden,. 
1839-1842  29  Lucius  Robinson... 
!l843  1844  30  Alonzo  B.  Cornell. 


1846-1846i|31 

1847-1848^32 
1849- 1851 133 


1851- 18.52 
1853-1854 
1855-1856, 
1857-1858: 
1859- 1862! 
1863-1864- 
1865-18681 
1869-1872 
1873-1874 
1875-1876 
1877-1880 
1880- 188i 


Grover  Cleveland.  .. 

David  B.  Hill 

Roswell  P.  Flower  . 

Levi  P.  Morion 

Fiank  S.  Black 

Tlieodoie  Roosevelt. 
Benjamin  B.Odell,Jr 
Francis  W.  Higgiiis. . . 

Charles  E.  Hughes 

Horace  White 

John   Aldeii  Dix 

William  Sulzer* 

Martin  H.Glynn  f.. 
Charles  S.  Whitman 


1883  1884 
1885-1891 
1892-1894 
1895-1896 
1897-1898 
1899-1900 
1901-lfl(M 
19(i5-1906 
1907-1910 
1910-1910 
1911-1912 

1913 
191.S- 1914 
1915-1916 


*  lii;peached  .-iiid  removed  from  office  f  Itecame  Govcruor  by  vi.tue  of  his  office  as  LieuteDAiit-Uovernor,  od  removal  of 
Governor  Sulzer.  

MAYORS    OF    THE    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK. 

Beforic  the  Revolution  the  Mayor  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Province;  and  from 
1784  to  1820  by  the  Appointing  Board  of  the  State  of  New  York,  of  which  the  Governor  was  the  chief 
member.  Fiom  1820  to  tlie  ameiulment  of  the  Charlei,in  1830, the  Mayor  was  api>oinled  by  the 
Conimon  (Jouncil.     In  1898  the  term  of  the  fii-st  Mayor  of  (Greater  New  YorJk  (Van  Wj'ck)  began. 


Ma 


■I'ei-. 


Thomas  Willett 

Thomas  Delavall 

Thoma.s  Willett 

CornelisSteenwyck  . 

Thomas  Delavall 

Matthias  Nicolls 

lohn  Lawrence 

William  Deivall  

Nicholas  de  Meyer   . . . 

S.  van  Cortlandt 

Thomas  Delavall 

Francis  Rombouts     ... 

William  Dyre  

(jornelisSteenwyck  .. 

Gabriel  Miiiville 

leJNicliolas  Bayard 

17  S.  van  Cortlandt  

18  Peter  Delanoy 

19  John  Lawrence 

20  Abraham  De  Pe.vster 

21VVilliam  Merritt 

22.lolianiies  De  Peyster 

23  David  Provost 

24I.saacde  Uiemer 

25  Thomas  Noell 

26  Philip  French     ... 

William  Peartree  

F,benezer  Wilson 

Jacobus  van  Cortlandt 

Caleb  Heathcote 

lohn  Johnson 

Jacobus  van  Cortlandt 
Robert  Walters 


27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 


1665 
1666 

1667 
1668-1670 

1671 

1672 

1673 

1675 

16i6 

1677 

1678 

1679 

1680-1681 

1682-1683 

1684 

1685 
1686-168' 
1689-1690 

1691 
1692-1695 
169.5- 16»8J|54 
1698- 1699;  55 
1699-1700|l56 
17«0-1701|l57 
1701-1702158 
1702-1703 
1703-1707 


Mavors. 


I     Terms. 


tohannes  Jansen.   ...     1725-1726 

Robert   Lurting 1726-1735 

Paul  Richard 1735-1739 

■Tohn  Cruger.  Sr  1739-1744 

Stephen  Bayard 1744-1747 

Kdward    Holland 1747-17.57 

Tohn  Cruger,   Jr 1757-1766 

Whiteliead    Hicks.     ..   1766-1776 
David   .Matthews,Tory  1776-1784 

lames  Duaiie 1784-1789 

Richard    Varick  ...       .1789-1801 
Kdward   Livingston    .   1801-1803 

46lDeWitt  (Minton 1803-1807 

47Mariiins   Willett 1807-1808 

De  Witt  Clinton 1808-1810 

lacob   RadclitT 1810-1811 

De  Witt  Clinton 1811-1815 

John  Ferguson 1815 

Jacob  Radclirt 1815-1818 

Cadwallader  D.Colden  1818-1821 

Stephen  Allen 1821-1824 

William  Paulding  ..      1825-1826' 

Philip  Hone 1826-18 

William  Paulding     ..    1827-1829! 
Walter  Bowne     ..     ..    1829-18:i3 

.Gideon  Lee 1833-1834 

|60|CorHelius  W.  Lawrence  1834-1837 

1707-1710.61  Aaron  Clark     

1710-1711«K2lTsaac   L  Varian 

1711-1714f63lRobert  H.  Morris.... 

1714-1719  !64l.rames  Harper 

1719-1720 165, Wm.  F.  Havemeyer 

1720-172.5'!     I 


.59 


Ma  vv»R.s. 


661 A  lid  re  w    H .  M  ickle 

67IWilliam  V.  Brady 

681  Win.  F.  Hiivemever.  . 
69lCuleb  S.  Woodhull 

0 
71 

2 
73 
74 
75 

6 


Ambiose  C.  Kiiigslaiul 
Jacob   A.Westei velt. 

Fernando    Wood 

Daniel  F.   Tieinauu 

Feinando  Wood    

George    Opiiyke 

C.  Godlrey  tjuiither. 

John  'T.    HotTmau 

'T.  Coniim(aetg  Mayor) 
.A.  Oakey  Hall      .  . 
Wm.  F  Havemeyer 
B.  H.  Vancet  Acting) 


IVrmfi. 


William   H.  Wickham 

Smith   Ely 

Edward   Cooper 

William  R.  (irace... 

Franklin   Edson 

William  R.  Grace... 
88.Abrsm  S.  Hewitt... 
89  Hugh  J.  Grant  .  . 
90'Tliomas  F  Gilrov... 
l9l!William  L.  Strong. . 
92, Robert  A.  Van  Wyck.. 

1837-18.39  93  Seth  Low 

1839-1841; 94  George  B.  McClellan. 
1841-1844! 9.5' William  J.  Gavnort.. 


1844-1845  96 
1845-1846,97 


Ardolph  L.  Kline  §... 
John  Purroy  Mitchel.. 


1846-1847 
1847-1848 
1848-1849 
1849-1851 
1851-1853 
1853-1855 
1855-1858 
1858-1860 
1860-1862 
1862-1864 
1864-1866 
1866-1868 

1868 
1869-1872 
1873-1874 

1874 
1875-1876 
1877-1878 
1879-1880 
1881-1882 
1883-1884 
1885-1886 
1887-1888 
1889-1892 
1893-1894 
1895-1897 
1898-1901 
1902-1903 
191)4-1909 
1910  1913 

1913 
1914-1917 


:J  John  Purroy  Mitc''el,  President  nt  ihe  Bontd  of  Aldermen,  h;id  full  power  as  Mayor  during  part  of  SfptemUer  and  October 
1910,  while  Mayoi  Gaynor  was  disabled  by  an  attempted  assassiaation.    §  Filled  unexpired  term  of  Mayor  Gaynor,  deceased. 
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THE    REJECTED    CONSTITUTION 

The  voters  of  New  York  State  at  the  general 
election  oif  1M5  rejected  a  Constitution  submitted 
to  them  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  iliat 
year.  Below  are  given  the  chief  am«ndments  to 
the  present  Constitution  suggested: 

Article  I..  Section  6.  That  no  person  shall  be 
held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  in- 
famous crime  unless  on  presentment  or  indictment 
of  a  ^and  jury — except  in  oases  of  impeachment 
and  in  cases  of  militia  when  in  actual  service 
and  the  land  and  naval  forces  in  time  of  war. 
This,  however,  was  qualified  by  the  statement 
that  any  person  might  waive  indictment  and  trial 
b-  jury  on  a  charge  of  felony  punishable  by  not 
exceeding  five  years'  imprisonment  or  of  an  in- 
dictable misdemeanor.  Lastly,  in  any  court  the 
party  accused  in  any  criminal  case  should  have 
the  right  to   at  least  one  appeal. 

Article  I.,  Section  7.  Providing  that  when 
private  property  is  taken  for  any  public  use  the 
compensation  to  be  made  for  it  shall  be  ascertained 
by  tihe  Supreme  Court  or  by  one  or  more  Supreme 
Court  Commissions  or  within  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Judicial  Departments  and  such  part  of  the 
Second  Judicial  Department  not  vrithin  the  city 
of  iNew  York  by  not  less  than  three  Commissi-jn- 
ers  appointed  by  a  court  of  record.  Also  that 
where  the  proceedings  are  instituted  by  a  civil 
division  of  the  State  compensation  must  be  made 
before  the  property  is  taken,  unless  the  Supreme 
Court,  after  hearing,  because  of  public  neces,sity, 
should  otherwise  direct.  Finally,  that  the  owners 
of  swamp  lands  might  construct  dikes  upon  the 
lands  of  others  to  drain  their  lands,  and  that  the 
Legislature  migiht  also  authorize  cities,  in  order  to 
establish  a  uniform  system  of  streets,  to  take  leal 
property  within  an  abandoned  street  or  highway 
and   to  sell  and  lease  it. 

Article  I..  Section  15.  Abolished  peacemakers' 
courts  of  the  Tonawanda  nation,  the  peaeema^kers' 
courts  and  surrogates'  courts  of  the  Seneca  na- 
tion and  all  other  agencies  of  the  Indian  tnbes 
and  nations  in  so  far  as  they  exercise  judicial 
fvinctiona;  and  applied  the  general  laws  of  the 
State  to  all  Indians  witihin  the  State. 

Article  I..  Section  16.  Continuing  in  force 
Colonial  or  State  laws  not  repealed  or  altered. 

Article  I..  Section  19.  Declares  that  nothing 
contained  in  the  Constitution  should  be  construed 
to  limit  the  .power"  of  the  Legislature  to  enact 
la;ws  for  the  Tjayment  either  by  employers,  or  by 
employers  and  employees,  or  otnerwise,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  a  State  or  other  system  of  in- 
surance, or  otherwise,  of  compensation  for  injuries 
to  or  occupational  diseases  of  employees,  or  for 
death  of  employees  resulting  from  such  injmies  or 
diseases  without  regard  to  fault  as  cause  thereof. 

Article  II..  Section  4.  Provided  that  laws 
should  be  made  for  the  regulation  of  elections  and 
for  ascertaining  the  eleciora  who  should  be  on- 
titled  to  the  right  of  suffrnge  and  for  their  annual 
registration,  which  should  be  completed  at  least 
fifteen  days  before  each  general  election;  and  de- 
claring that  in  cities  and  villages  having  5.000  in- 
habitants or  more,  according  to  the  last  preceding 
Federal  or  State  census  or  enumeration,  electore 
shall  be  registered  upon  personal  application. 
Laws  were  authorized  permitting  travelling  men  to 
register  five  months  in  advance  of  the  day  of 
election. 

Article  II..  Section  6.  Provided  for  the  equal 
representation  of  the  two  great  political  parties  on 
boards  charged  with  the  duty  of  registering  "elec- 
tors" or  of  distributing  ballots  at  the  polls  to 
electors. 

Article  III..  Section  3.  Declares  that  "the 
State  shall  be  divided  into  fifty  districts,  to  be 
called  Senate  districts,  each  of  which  shall  choose 
one  Senator. 

Article  l.II  .  Section  4.  Provided  that  the  Sen- 
ate districts  should  be  altered  in  1916  upon  the 
enumeration  made  in  1915.  It  was  also  provided 
that  no  county  should  have  more  than  one-third 
of  all  the  Senators,  and  no  two  counties  or  the 
territory  thereof  as  organized  on  January  1,  1895, 
"which  aie  adjoining  counties  or  which  are  sep- 
arated  only    by   .public    waters    (as.    for    instance. 


OF    NEW    YORK. 

New  York  and  Kings  Counties)  should  have  more 
than  one-^half  of  all  the  Senators."  The  provision 
was  retained  by  which  an  enlargement  of  the  Sen- 
ate might  be  made,  namely:  "The  ratio  for  aip- 
portioning  Senators  shall  always  be  obtained  by 
dividing  the  nirmiber  of  inhabitants,  excluding 
alierks.  by  fifty,  and  the  Senate  shall  always  be 
composed  of  fifty  members,  except  that  if  any 
county  having  three  or  more  Senators  at  the  time 
of  any  apportionment  shall  be  entitled  om  such 
ratio  to  an  addition.al  Senator  or  Senators,  such 
additional  Senator  or  Senators  shall  be  given  to 
such  county  in  addition  to  the  fifty  Senators  .ind 
the  whole  number  of  Senators  shall  be  increased 
to  tiliat  extent." 

Article  III..  Section  5.  .Provided  for  the  ap- 
portionment of  Assemblymen  by  the  LsgisUture  of 
1916  and  that  the  apportionment  should  be  based 
upon  the  enumeration  of  1915.  The  provision 
that  every  county  in  the  State  except  the  county 
of  Hamilton  should  be  entitled  at  least  to  one 
memiber  was  retained.  It  was  also  provided  that 
each  county  sihould  be  divided  up  into  Assembly 
districts  by  the  various  Boards  of  Sui)ervisors  or 
by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  basing  such  a  division 
of  districts  upon  the  last  preceding  State,  or  if 
DO  State  eniuneration  shall  have  been  taken'within 
a  period  of  five  years  prior  to  such  apportionment, 
then  according  to  the  preceding  Federal  census. 

The  proposed  Constitution  at  this  point  omitted 
a  present  provision  that  no  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature should  receive  any  civil  appointment  within 
the  State  or  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  from 
the  Governor,  the  Governor  and  Senate,  or  from 
the  Legislature,  or  from  any  city  government, 
during  the  time  for  wldch  he  shall  have  been 
elected. 

Article  III..  Section  8.  Increased  to  $2,500  the 
annual  salary  of  each  member  of  the  Legislature 
and  also  provided  that  the  members  of  each  nouse 
should  "also  receive  tlie  railroad  fare  actually  paid 
in  going  to  and  returning  from  their  place  of 
meeting  on  the  most  usual  route,  but  not  oftener 
than  once  each  week  during  any  session  of  the 
Legislature." 

Article  III.,  Section  9.  Provided  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  elected  to  each  house  should 
constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business-  and  that  if 
the  'Lieutenant-Governor  become  Governor  the 
temporary  President  of  the  Senate  should  become 
Lieutenant-Governor  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term:  and  that  if  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
should  be  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
office  or  be  Acting  Governor  the  Assembly  might 
ohoose  a  temporary   SiJeaker. 

Article  III..  Section  10.  Authorizing  the  Leij- 
islature  to  convene  on  its  own  motion  to  take 
action  in  the  matter  of  removal  of  a  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  or  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
and.  secondly,  that  the  Assembly  of  its  own  mo- 
tion might  convene  for  the  purposes  of  impeach- 
ment. 

.\rticle  III..  Section  11.  Omitted  a  provision 
of  the  present  Constitution  making  ineligible  for 
election  to  the  Legislature  any  man  who  at  the 
time  of  his  election  or  within  100  days  previous 
thereto  has  been  a  member  of  Congress,  a  civil  or 
military  officer  imder  the  United  States  or  an 
officer  under  any  city  government 

Article  III..  Section  12.  Providing  for  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature 
from  day  to   day. 

Article  III..  Section  16.  Omitting  a  provision 
of  the  present  Constitution  authorizing  a  Governor 
or  Acting  Governor  to  certify  to  the  necessity  of 
the  Immediate  passage  of  a  bill  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

.\rticle  III.,  Section  19.  Declaring  that  the 
Legislature  shall  not  pass  a  private  or  local  bill 
granting  to  any  corporation,  association  or  indi- 
vidual the  right  to  prove  a  claim  against  the 
State  or  against  any  civil  division  thereof;  or  a 
bill  authorizing  any  civil  division  of  the  State  to 
allow  or  pay   any  claim  or  account. 

Article  III..  Section  21.  Declaring  that  no 
public  moneys  or  property  shall  be  appropriated 
for  the  construction  or  improvement  oi  any  build- 
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ing,  bridge,  higihway,  dike,  canal  feeder,  water- 
way or  other  -work  until  iplans  and  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  such  work  shall  have  been  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  b>  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  together  with  a  certificate  by  him  as 
to  wheUier  or  not  in  his  judgment  the  general 
interests  of  the  State  there  require  that  such  imi- 
provement  be  made  at  State  expense  This  pro- 
Tision  was  not  to  apply  to  grade-crossing  appio- 
priations  or  to  highway  appropriations. 

Article  III.,  Section  22.  Provided  that  no 
money  should  ever  be  paid  out  of  the  State  Treas- 
ury except  in  pursuance  of  an  appropriation  by 
law;  nor  unless  such  payment  be  made  "not  later 
than  tihree  months  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  next  succeeding  that  in  which  such  appropria- 
tion was  made." 

Article  JII.,  Section  25.  Authorizing  the  Leg- 
islature by  general  laws  to  establish  different 
fonns  of  government  for  counties  not  wholly  in- 
cluded in  a  city — when  such  form  of  government 
shall  have  been  approved  by  its  electors.  This 
section  also  contained  the  following  new  pro- 
vision: "No  local  or  special  law  relating  to  a 
county  or  counties,  except  to  a  county  or  countie3 
Wholly  included  within  a  city,  shall  be  enacted 
except  upon  request  by  resolution  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  county  or  counties  to  be  affected." 

lAirticle  131.,  Section  26.  The  Legislatm-e  was 
authorized  to  confer  uipon  any  elective  or  ap- 
pointive county  officer  or  officers  any  of  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  now  exercised  by  the  towns  of  any 
county  or  the  officer  or  officers  thereof  relating 
to  highways,  public  safety  and  the  care  of  the 
poor. 

Article  III..  Section  27.  Making  unlawful  to 
grant  any  extra  compensation  to  any  public  offi- 
cer. 

Article  III..  Section  28.  Declaring  that  co 
person  imprisoned  in  a  State  prison,  penitentiary. 
jail  or  reformatory  should  be  allowed  to  work  at 
any  trade  wherein  his  work  should  be  sold  to  any 
person. 

lArticle  III..  Section  29.  Added  a  new  pro- 
vision as  follows:  "The  Legislature  shall  nave 
the  power  to  regulate  or  prohibit  manufacturing 
in  tenement  houses." 

Article  IV.  "Increasing  from  $10,000  annually 
to  $20,000  annually  thsi.  salary  of  the  Governor 
who  will  be  next  elected  and  who  will  enter  upon 
his  administration  on  January  1,  1211. 

Article  IV..  Section  6.  Declaring  that  if  the 
office  of  Governor  be  vacant  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor shall  become  Governor,  and  that  if  the 
Governor  be  tmder  impeachment  or  be  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  or 
be  absent  from  the  State  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
shall  act  as  Governor  diuing  suoh  inability,  ab- 
gence  or  the  pendency  of  such  impeachment. 

Article  IV.,  Section  7.  Providing  that  if  the 
office  of  Governor  be  vacant  and  there  be  no 
Lieutenant-Governor,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  at  the  next  general 
election  happening  not  less  than  three  months 
after  the  vacancy  occvu"s:  and  in  the  interval  the 
duties  of  Governor  be  executed  by  the  temporary 
President  of  the  Senate,  or,  if  there  should  be 
none,  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  either  of 
these  officers  to  become  Governor  "until  the  iir.st 
day  of  the  i>oliticaI  year  next  succeeding  the  elec- 
tion at  which  the  office  of  Governor  shall  b» 
filled."  Secondly,  that  if  the  office  of  Governor 
should  be  vacant  and  the  Lietitenant-Govemor  be 
under  impeaohment  or  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  office  of  Governor  or 
be  absent  from  the  State  the  temporary  President 
of  the  Senate  should  act  as  Governor  during,  suoh 
inability,  absence  or  the  pendency  of  such  im- 
peachment. Lastly,  that  if  the  temiwrary  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  should  be  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  of 
Governor  ox  be  absent  from  the  State  the  Speaker 
of  the  Assembly  should  act  as  Governor  during 
such  inability  or  absence. 

Article  V..  Section  1.  This  provided  for  the 
preparation  of  a  State  budget  by  the  Governor. 
The  head  of  each  department  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment, except  the  Legislature  and  the  Judiciary, 
was  to  submit  to  ihim  itemized  estimates  of  their 


needs  for  the  approaching  fiscal  year.  The  Gov- 
ernor was  to  revise  these  estimates  according  to 
his  judgment  and  submit  to  the  liegislature,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  February  next  succeeding, 
"a  budget  containing  a  com,plete  plan  of  proposed 
expenditures  and  estimated  i-evenues."  Itemized 
estimates  of  the  financial  needs  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  of  the  Judiciary  were  to  be  included  in 
the  budget  without  revision,  but  with  such  rec- 
ommendations as  he  might  think  proper.  The 
Legislature  might  not  alter  an  appropriation  biil 
submitted  by  the  Governor  except  to  strike  out 
or  reduce  items  therein:  but  this  provision  did 
not  apply  to  items  for  the  Legislature  or  the 
Judiciary.  It  was  further  provided  that  neither 
house  of  the  Legislature  should  consider  further 
appropriations  until  the  appix>priation  bills  pro- 
IX)sed  by  the  Governor  should  have  been  finally 
acted  on  by  both  houses:  nor  should  such  further 
appropriations  be  then  made  except  by  separate 
bills,  each  for  a  single  work  or  object,  which  bills 
should  be  subject  to  the  Governor's  apiwoval. 

Article  VI..  Section  — .  Divided  the  civil  de- 
partments into  seventeen  in  nviimbeir:  law.  finance, 
accounts,  treaaiUT,  taxation.  State,  public  works, 
health,  agriculture,  charities  and  correction,  bank- 
ing, insurance,  labor  and  industry,  education, 
public  utilities,  conservation  and  civil  service; 
with  as  their  heads  the  Attorney-General,  the 
Oomptroller,  a  Commissioner  of  Accounts  a 
Treastirer,  a  State  Tax  Oommissionex,  a  Secre- 
tary of  State,  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Works 
a  Commissioner  of  Health,  a  Commissioner  oi 
.Agriculture,  a  Secretary  of  Charities  and  Correa- 
tion.  a  Superintendent  of  Banks,  a  Superintendent 
of  Insurance,  an  Industrial  Commission  or  Com- 
missioner, the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Public  Works  Commissioners,  a  Conserva- 
tion Commissioner  and  a  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioner. This  section  also  provided  for  the  elec- 
tion at  a  general  State  election  of  an  Attorney- 
General  and  a  Comptroller,  and  the  appointment 
by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  of  an  Industrial  Commission  or  Commis- 
sioner. Public  Service  Commissioners  and  three 
Civil   Service  Commissioners. 

Article  VI..  Section  4.  It  provided  that  the 
Governor  should  appoint  the  heads  of  all  depart- 
ments, unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  might  be  removed  by  him  in  his  dis- 
cretion. 

Article  VI.  Section  5.  Provided  that  the  At- 
torney-General and  the  Comptroller  might  be  re- 
moved from  office  by  impeachment. 

Article  VI..  Section  6.  Provided  that  all  ap- 
pointed heads  of  departments  should  be  subject  to 
impeaohment  or  they  might  be  removed  by  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  its  memihers. 

Article  VI..  Section  7.  Constituting  as  the 
Canal  Board  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Of- 
fice and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund 
the  following  officials:  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  Secretary  of  State.  At- 
torney-General. Comptroller.  Treasurer  and  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Works. 

Article  VI..  Section  8.  Declaring  that  the 
article  should  not  apply  to  military  or  naval  af- 
fairs, nor  to  property  from  time  to  time  devoted 
to  military  or  naval  purposes. 

The  article  abolished  the  office  of  State  Engi- 
neer  and    Surveyor. 

Article  VII..  Section  1.  Provided  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Department  of  Conservation,  to  con- 
sist of  nine  members,  "to  serve  without  compen- 
sation and  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  bj 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
for  terms"  to  expire  in  nine  successive  years,  the 
first  ending  on  January  1.  1917.  and  their  suc- 
cessors to  be  appointed  for  terms  of  nine  years. 
One  Comimissioner  was  to  reside  in  each  judicial 
district. 

Article  VII.,  Section  2.  Authorized  tlie  Con- 
servation Department  to  reforest  lands  i-n  the 
Forest  Preserve  and  to  constniot  fire  trails  there- 
from for  purposes  of  reforestration  and  fire  pro- 
tection solely. 

Article  VII..  Section  4.  Authorized  the  Legis- 
lattixe  to  authorize   the  use  by  the  city  of   New 
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York  for  its  miLBicipal  water  supply  of  lands  now 
belonging  to  the  State  located  in  the  towns  of 
Hurley  and  Shandaken,  in  Ulster  County,  and  in 
the  town  of  Lexington,  in  the  county  of  Greene, 
after  paying  just  comi)ensatioD. 

Article  VII.,  Section  5.  IMrecting  the  Legisla- 
ttu-e  to  make  provision  annually  for  the  purcliase 
of  real  property  within  the  Adirondack  and  Cats- 
kill  parks,  the  reforestation  of  lands  and.  the 
making  of   boimdaxy   and   valuation   siu'veys 

Article  VIII..  Section  1.  Providing  for  the 
election  of  three  additional  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  take  the  places  of  those  trans- 
ferred to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  of  two  additional 
Justices  of  the  same  court  in  the  First  Judicial 
District,  together  with  such  additional  Justices  as 
might  be  authorized  by  the  Ivegislature. 

Article  VIII..  Section  2.  Providing  tbait  the 
Appellate  Divieion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
First  Department  should  consist  of  not  less  than 
ten  nor  more  than  twelve  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Second  Department,  should  have  seven 
members:  and  that  the  ApDellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Coui-t,  First  Department,  might  sit  in  two 
parts.  Secondly,  it  was  provided  in  this  section  tiiat 
the  other  Justices  of  tha  Appellate  Divisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  should  be  designated  from  all  the 
Justices  elected  to  the  Supreme  Cburt.  It  was 
also  provided  that  in  case  of  the  absence  or  in- 
a.bility  to  act  of  a  Justice  of  any  Appellate  Divi- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  the  Presiding  Justice 
thereof  might  assign  any  of  Uie  Justices  of  th? 
Supreme  Comt  to  sit  in  the  Appellate  Division 
during  such  absence  or  inability,  but  no  Justice 
60  designated  should  sit  longer  than  four  months 
dn  any  year.  It  was  further  provided  that  when- 
ever an  Apijellate  Division  becajne  unable  to  dis- 
pose of  its  business  within  a  reasonable  time  a 
majority  of  the  Presiding  Justices  of  the  several 
departments  might  transfer  such  nvimber  of  the 
pending  apT)eal3  from  the  department  affected  to 
aay  other  department  for  hearing  and  determina- 
tion. Lastly,  it  was  provided  that  on  appeals 
from  judgments  of  conviction  in  criminal  cases 
the  Appellate  Division,  or  the  Appellate  Term,  as 
the  case  might  be.  might  reduce  the  sentence  im- 
posed by  the  trial  cotirt  or  Judge. 

AT-ticle  VIII..  Section  3.  Providing  that  there 
should  be  an  Appellate  Term  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  First  and  in  the  Second  Department 
consisting  of  not  less  than  thi-ee  nor  more  than 
five  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court;  and  that  tais 
Appellate  Term  shoiild  hear  all  appeals  from 
judgments  and  orders  in  civil  cases  made  by 
county  courts  within  such  departments  and  all 
a-DDeals  from  judgments  and  orders  made  by  the 
City  Court  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Munici- 
pal Court  of  the  city  ai  New  York  and  the 
Court  of  Special  Sessions  of  the  city  of  New 
York  and  by  all  other  inferior  courts,  except 
courts  held  by  Justices  of  the  Peace,  City  Magis- 
trates' Courts  and  Courts  of  Special  Sessions  neld 
by  one  City  Magistrate  only. 

Article  VIII.,  Section  6.  Making  it  the  duty 
of  the  Legislature  to  act  with  all  convenient  speed 
upon  the  report  of  the  Boaj-d  of  Statutory  Con- 
solidation transmitted  to  the  Legislature  on  .-Vpril 
21.  1915.  and  to  enact  a  brief  and  simple  civil 
practice  act  and  to  adopt  a  separate  body  of 
civil  practice  rules  for  the  regulation  of  procedure 
in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  Supreme  Court  and 
county  courts.  Secondly,  at  intervals  of  not  less 
than  five  years  the  Legislature  was  authorized  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  oonsider  and  report  what . 
changes,  if  any.  there  should  be  in  the  law  and 
rules  governing  civil  procedure.  Further,  the 
Legislature  was  forbidden  to  "enact  any  law  pre 
scribing,  regulating  or  changing  the  civil  pro- 
cedure in  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Supreme  Court 
or  county  courts  imless  Uie  Judges  or  Justices 
eanpowered  to  make  and  amend  civil  practice 
rules  should  certify  that  legislation  was  necessary. 
It  was  lastly  stated,  that  after  the  adoption  of  the 
civil  practice  rules  by  the  Legislature  the  power 
to  alter  and  amend  such  rules  and  to  make,  alter 
and  amend  civil  practice  rules  should  vest  and 
remain  in  the  couita  of  the  State,  to  be  exercised 


by  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Api>eal3  and  the 
Justices  of  the  Appellate  Divisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  or  by  such  Judges  or  Justices  of  tiie 
Court  of  Appeab,  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
county  coujts  as  the  Legislature  might  provide 

Article  VIII.,  Section  7.  Continued  the  Court 
of  Claims  and  made  it  a  court  of  record 

Article  VIII..  Section  8.  Authorizing 'the  Ap- 
pellate Divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
First  and  Second  Departments  to  appoint  Su- 
preme Court  CommissioneiB  for  each  of  the  coun- 
ties iMthin  the  city  of  New  York  to  detetmine 
the  compensation  to  be  paid  whenever  private 
property  is  fallen  for  a  public  use  when  such 
compesation  is  not  made  by  the  State.  These 
Commissioners  might  also  be  designated  as  ref- 
erees and  perform  such  other  duties  as  might  be 
devolved  upon  them  by  special  order  or  rule  of 
court  by  the  A,ppellate  Divisions  or  by  the  civil 
practice  rules.  The  Legislature  was  also  author- 
ized to  pennit  of  the  appointment  of  Supreme 
Court  Commissioners  in  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Judicial  Departments  and  in  the  coainties  in  the 
Second  Department  not  within  the  city  of  New- 
York.  These  Commissioners  were  not  to  pr/ctice 
M  attorneys  or  counsellors  in  any  court  of  this 
State  or  of  the  United  SUtes. 
.,  Article  VIII..  Section  9.  Provided  that  the 
tliree  Supreme  Court  Judges  now  serving  as  Asso- 
ciate Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  by  designa- 
t'°?.,«f,^the  Governor  should  be  -\ssociate  Judgea 
untU  their  terms  as  Supreme  Court  Judges  ex- 
pii«d;  and  that  in  case  of  the  temporary  absence 
or  mability  to  act  of  any  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  the  court  might  designate  any  JusUce  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  serve  as  Associate  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  during  such  absence  or  in- 
abihty  to  act,  but  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
tour  months  in  any  year.  Further  it  was  pro- 
vided that  for  the  purpose  of  disijosing  with  rea. 
sonable  speed  of  the  accumulation  of  causes  now 
pending  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  the  Court  should 
on  or  before  March  1.  1916,  designate  not  less 
than  four  nor  more  than  six  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  serve  as  Associate  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  until  the  causes  pending  on  the 
calendar  should  be  reduced  to  one  hundred  out 
not  lat«r  than  December  31.  1917.  when "  they 
should  return  to  the  Supreme  Court.  During 
such  period  the  Court  of  Appeals  should  sit  in 
two  parts,  each  of  which  should  consist  of  not 
more  than  seven  Judges.  Whenever  also  on  Jan- 
uary 1  later  of  any  year  after  the  present  aecu- 
iRulation  of  causes  had  been  disposed  of  there 
should  be  more  than  500  causes  pending  and  un- 
disposed of,  the  Court  should  in  like  manner  add 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Couit  to  its  member- 
ship and  sit  in  two  parts,  "but  not  later  than 
until  the  exinration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of 
such  designations,"  when  the  Justices  designated 
should  return  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  was  also 
provided  that  the  Court  of  .\ppeal3  might  desig- 
nate Justices  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  Associate  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  that  in  this  case  the  Ap- 
pellate Division  might  designate  other  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  sit  in  the  Appellate  Divi- 
sion during  the  absence  of  regularly  assigned  Jus- 
tices of  such  division  serving  as  Associate  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  "in  case  the  business  of 
the  Appellate  Division  should  render  such  action 
necessary." 

Aaticle  VIII..  Section  11.  Provided  that  after 
December  31.  1915,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  "except  where  the  judgment  is  of 
death,  or  where  the  A,-.pellate  Division  on  re- 
versing or  modifying  a  judgment  makes  new  find- 
ings of  fact  and  renders  judgment  thereon." 
should  be  limited  to  the  review  of  questions  of 
law.  It  was  further  provided  that  ai>peals  mignt 
be  taken  as  of  right  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the  following  cases  only: 

"1.    Where   the  judgment  is  of  death. 

"2.  From  a  judgment  .or  order  entered  upon 
the  decision  of  an  Appellate  Division  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  finally  determines  an  action 
or  special  proceeding  where  Is  directly  involved 
the  construction  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
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or  of  the  United  Spates,  or  wiere  one  or  more  of 
"the  Justices  who  heard  the  case  dissents  from  th,i 
•decision  of  the  court,  or  where  the  judgment  of 
"the   trial   court   is  revei'sed   or  modified. 

"3.  From  an  orcler  of  an  Appellate  Division  of 
the  Supreme  Court  gpauting  a  new  trial  where 
the  apiiellant  stipulates  that  upon  affirmance 
judgment  absolute  shall  be  rendered  against  him  " 
The  Court  of  lAppeals  might  also  allow  an  appe«l 
in  any  case  where  in  its  opinion  a  question  of 
law  was  involved  which  ought  to  be  reviewed. 
The^  Court  of  Appeals  was  authorized  to  deter- 
mine the  qualifications  and  prescribe  the  rules 
regulating  the  admission  to  practice  of  attorneys 
and   counsellors   in   the   courts   of   the   State. 

Article  VIII..  Section  14.  Surrogates  were 
added  to  the  list  of  Judges  who  should  not  hold 
office  after  reaching  70  years  of  age.  It  v/as 
stated  that  each  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
should  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $10,000;  those 
assigned  to  the  Appellate  Divisions  of  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Departments,  $12,000  each;  the  Jus- 
tices of  the 'First  and  Second  Departments  what 
they  are  now  receiving.  $17,500:  and  Justices  of 
the  Third  and  Fourth  Deijartments  designated  for 
duty  in  the  First  or  the  Second  Judicial  Depart- 
ments $20  a  day  for  expenses  Excei)t  in  -..he 
case  of  the  consolidation  of  the  offices  of  County 
Judge  and  Surrogate  or  to  make  the  corai)ensatiou 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Coiirt  of  Appeals  equal  to 
that  of  any  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  was 
provided  that  the  compensation  of  a  Judge  or  Jus- 
tice of  any  court  of  record  in  the  State  should 
neither  be  increased  nor  decreased  during  the 
term,  of  office  for  which  he  should  be  elected  or 
appointed 

Article  VIII.,  Section  \5.  Declared  on  the 
trial  of  an  imi:ieac.hment  against  the  Governor  or 
Lieutenant-Governor  neither  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor nor  the  temporary  President  of  the  Senate 
should  act  as  a  memtoer  of  the  court. 

Article  VIII..  Section.  16.  Abolished  the 
County  Judges  in  the  counties  of  Kings.  Queens, 
Riclimond  and  Bronx  and  made  the  Judges  of 
these  courts  until  the  end  of  their  terms  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions. 

Article  VIII  .  Section  i9.  Provided  that  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace,  City  Maglsuaies  and  all  other 
judicial  officers  whose  election  or  appointment 
was  not  otherwise  provided  for  might  be  elected  in 
the  several  cities  of  the  State  or  in  any  boroughs 
contained  witliin  a  city  or  within  districts  cre- 
ated for  that  pirr|X)se  or  might  be  ai>pointed  by 
some   local   authorities   of  the   several   cities. 

Article  VIII..  Section  20  Provided  that  after 
January  1,  1917,  the  Court  of  General  Se?sions  of 
the  City  and  County  of  New  York  should  nave 
the  same  iurisdiction  and  )X)wers  throughout  the 
city  of  New  York  as  it  now  possesses  within  the 
comity  of  New  York.  It  added  to  the  present 
court  the  CouTity  Judges  of  the  counties  of 
Kings.  Queens,  Jiichmond  and  Bronx,  and  cre- 
ated a  Court  of  General  Sessions  consisting  of 
seven  Judges  residing  \n  and  elected  by  the  elec- 
tors within  the  county  of  New  York,  five  Judges 
resident  in  and  elected  'by  the  electore  in  the 
county  of  Kings,  and  one  Judge  resident  in  and 
elected  by  the  electore  in  each  of  the  counties  of 
Queens.    Richmond  and  Bronx. 

Article  VIII  .  Section  21.  Continued  the  City 
Court  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  provided 
that  it  should  have  the  same  jurisdiction  and 
power  throughout  the  city  of  New  York  as  it  now 
possesses  within  the  countv  of  New  York  and  the 
county  of  Bronx  and  original  jurisdiction  in  ac- 
tions for  the  recoverv  of  uioiiev  onlv  in  which 
the  complaint  demands  judgment  for  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $3,000  It  was  also  provided  that 
there  should  he  five  additioml  Judges  of  this 
court,  two  to  be  elected  in  Kings  County  and 
one  each  in  the  counties  of  Bronx.  Richmond  and 
Queens. 

.Article  VIII.,  Section  22.  AuKliorized  the  Leg- 
islature to  establish  Children's  Courts  and  Courts 
of    Domestic    Relations. 

Article  VIII.,  Section  25.  The  Legislature  ivas 
■directed  to  pi-ovide  for  the  speedy  publication  of 
civil  practice  rules  and  rules  of  court  and  the 
collection,    compilation    and    publioation    annually 


of  the  civil  and  criminal  judicial  statistics  of  the 
State. 

.\iticle  VIII.,  Section  28.— Tlje  Legislature -was 
authorized  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Commissioner  of  Jurors  in  any  county  in  a 
TOunty  in  the  First  and  Second  Judicial  Districts 
by  the  respective  Appellate  Divisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  in  a  coiuity  in  the  other  ju- 
dicial  districts  by  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  resident  in  the  judicial  district  emibracing 
such  county. 

Article  IX..  Section  2.  Authorized  the  SUte  to 
oonti-act  debts  in  anticipation  of  the  receipt  of 
taxes  and  revenues,  direct  and  indirect,  for  the 
Durposen  and  wiUiin  the  amounts  of  appropria- 
tions theretofore  made.  Bonds  or  other  obliga- 
tions for  the  money  so  borrowed  should  be  issued 
and  sliould  with  the  interest  thereon  be  paid 
from  such  taxes  and  refvenues  within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  issue. 

Article  IX.,  Section  4.  Declared  that  except 
debts  specified  in  sections  2  and  3  of  the  article 
(to  contract  debts  in  anticipation  of  taxes  and 
ire\'enues.  and  to  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrec- 
tion or  defend  the  State  in  war)  all  debts  con- 
tiacted  by  the  State  after  Novemiber  2  1915 
pursuant  to  an  authorization  therefor  heretofore 
or  hereafter  made  and  each  portion  of  any  such, 
debt  trom  time  to  time  so  contracted,  irrespective 
of  the  terms  of  such  authorization,  shall  be  paid 
m  equal  annual  instalments,  the  first  of  whiah 
shaU  be  payable  not  more  than  one  year  and  ilie 
last  of  which  shall  be  payable  not  more  than 
itty  years  after  such  debt  or  portion  thereof  shall 
have  been  contracted."  It  was  further  provided 
Uiat  if  such  debt  hereafter  authorized  shall  be 
contracted  for  a  iieriod  longer  than  that  of  the 
probable  life  of  the  work  or  obiect  for  which  the 
debt  IS  to  be  contractea.  to  be  determined  by 
general  laws,  which  determination  shall  be  con- 
clusive. Lastly,  it  was  provided  that  "the  Leg- 
islatui-e  may  from  time  to  time  alter  the  rate  of 
interest  to  be  paid  upon  any  State  debt  which 
has  been  or  miy  be  authorized  pursuant  to  the 
l)rovisions  of  this  section  or  upon  any  part  of 
such  debt;  provided,  however,  that  the  rate  of 
interest  shall  not  be  altered  upon  any  part  of 
such  debt  or  upon  any  bond  or  other  evidence 
thereof  which  has  been  or  shall  he  created  or 
issued  before  such  alteration." 

Article  IX..  Section  5.  Continued  the  Sinking 
Funds  before  contracted  for  the  extinguishment  of 
the  principal  and  payment  of  the  interest  of  the 
debts  of  the  State.  The  additional  provision  was 
made,  however,  that  the  Comptroller  should  eafh 
year  appraise  the  securities  held  for  investment 
in  each  of  the  Sinking  Funds  at  their  fair  market 
value  "not  exceeding  par"  and  certify  to  the  Leg- 
islature the  amount  of  each  of  such  funds  and 
the  amounts  which,  "if  thereafter  annually  con- 
tributed to  each  such  fund,  would  with  the  fund 
and  with  the  accumulations  thereon  and  upon 
the  contributions  thereto  computed  at  the  rate 
of  three  per  centum  per  annum  produce  at  the 
date  of  maturity  the  amount  of  the  debt  to  re- 
tire whicli  snch  fund  was  created."  the  Legisla- 
ture should  thereupon  .tppropriate  as  the  contri- 
bution to  each  such  fund  for  such  year  at  least 
the  amount  thus  certified.  The  further  declara- 
tion was  made  that  "if  the  income  of  any  such 
fund  in  any  year  is  more  than  a  sum  wliich  if 
annually  added  to  such  fund  would  with  the 
fund  and  its  accumulations  as  aforesaid  retire  the 
debt  at  maturity  the  excess  income  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  interest  on  the  debt  for  which  the 
fund  was  created;"  and  that  "after  any  sinking 
fund  shall  equal  in  amount  the  debt  for  which  it 
was  created  no  fiu'thcr  contribution  shall  be 
made  thereto  except  to  make  good  any  losses  as- 
certained at  the  annual  appraisals  above  men- 
tinned  and  the  income  thereof  shall  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  the  interest  on  such  debt."  It 
was  also  stated  that  any  excess  in  such  income 
not  required  for  the  payment  of  interest  might  be 
applied  to  the  general  fund  of  the  State.  Finally, 
the  Legislature  was  authorized  by  general  laws  to 
provide  means  and  anthonty  "whereby  outstand- 
ing bonds  of  the   State,    for  which   sinking  funds 
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are  proTided.  jnay  be  exchanged  at  par  for  can- 
cellation, for  seiial  bonds  of  the  form  autliorized 
under  Section  4  of  this  aiticle.  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  to  intei'est  and  otherwise  as  it 
may  in  its  discretion  authorize  or  determine,  ex- 
cept tliat  the  debt  as  thus  refimded  shall  fin-ally 
mature  no  later  and  at  no  greater  comparative 
cost  to  the  State  than  tlie  original  debt;  the  de- 
teraiination  of  the  Legislature  as  to  such  com- 
parative cost  shall   be   conclusive." 

Article  IX  .  Section  6.  Provided  that  the 
Legislature  should  annually  provide  by  appropria- 
tion for  thS  payment  of  interest  ujx)n  and  instal- 
ments of  the  principal  of  all  debts  created  on  be- 
half of  tlie  State,  except  those  contracted  under 
Section  2  of  the  article,  as  the  same  should  fall 
due.  and  for  the  contribution  to  all  of  the  sink- 
ing funds  before  created  by  law  of  the  amounts 
a.nnually  to  be  contribut.cd  under  the  provisions 
of  Section  5  of  the  article.  If  at  any  time  tl>e 
Legislature  should  fail  to  make  any  such  appro- 
priation the  Oooiptroller  should  .set  apart  from 
the  firet  revenues  thereafter  received  a;pplicable  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  State  a  sum  smficient  to 
pay  such  interest,  instalments  of  principal  or 
contributions  to  such  "sinking  fund,  as  the  case 
might  be.  and  sliould  so  a.pply  the  moneys  thus 
set  apart.  The  further  declaration  was  made 
that  the  Comptroller  might  be  required  to  set 
aside  and  a.pply  such  revenues  "as  aforesaid"  at 
the   suit  of  any   holder   of  such   bonds. 

Article  IX.,  Section  7.  Provided  that  debts 
hereafter  aiithorized  for  tha  improvement  of  high- 
ways should  be  created  only  in  the  maimer  pro- 
vided in  Section  4  of  the  article;  and  tiiat  no 
provision  of  the  article  should  be  dcemsd  to  itn- 
pair  or  affect  the  validity  of  any  debt  of  the 
State  heretofore  conti'acted  or  any  right  or  obli- 
gation heretofore  created  between  the  State  and 
any  of  its  civil  divisions. 

Article  IX.,  Section  8.  Declared  that  the 
moneys  authorized  to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of 
highway  bonds  "pmisuant  to  the  law  approved  by 
vote  of  the  i>eople  at  the  general  election  held" 
in  1912,  "which  have  been  apportioned  to  certain 
counties  in  excess  of  the  sums  to  be  determined 
by  the  Comptroller,  which  are  or  will  be  required 
tc  construct  and  imiprove  the  highwa>'s  heretofore 
determined  by  general  laws  to  be  constructed  and 
improved  in  such  counties,"  should  ba  applied  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  after  appro- 
priaitiou  by  the  Legislature  to  the  construction 
amd  improvement  of  such  State  routes  and  por- 
tions thereof  as  were  defined  by  law  when  such 
bonds  were  authorized  and  located  outside  of  such 
counties  as  might  be  deemed  expedient. 

Article  IX.  Sx'tion  10.  Forbade  the  Legisla- 
ture from  selling  or  leasing  the  canal  terminals 
or  to  creapte  any  easement  m  or  incumbrance  on 
the  canals  or  their  terminals.  It  was  ali3o  pro- 
vided that  the  abandonment,  sale)  or  other  dis- 
pC'Sition  of  canals  or  canal  prop'erty  should  be 
under  and  pursuant  to  general  laws  only;  and 
that  tlie  leasing  of  surphis  waters  of  any  of  the 
State  canals  should  hereafter  be  pursuant  to  gen- 
eral laws.  Lastly,  that  each  lease  should  be  for 
a  stated  period,  not  exceeding  30  years. 

.Article  X.,  Section  1.  The  declaration  was 
made  that  the  ix)wer  of  taxation  should  never  be 
surrendered,  suspended  or  contracted  away,  except 
as  to  the  securities  of  the  State  or  a  civil  division 
thereof:  and  that  hereafter  no  exemption  from 
taxation  should  be  granted  except  by  general  laws 
ai>d  upon  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-tliirds  of  all 
the  miembers  elected  to  ea<:h  house  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Articla  X.,  Section  2.  The  .provision  was  made 
that  taxes  should  be  iimposed  by  general  laws  and 
for  public  Tiurposes  only. 

Article  X.,  Section  3.  The  ILegislature  was 
directed  to  establish  tax  districts,  none  of  which, 
imless  it  should  be  a  city,  should  embrace  more 
than  one  county,  "for  the  assessment  of  real 
pioperty,  heretofore  locally  assessed."  In  these 
districts  the  assassors  should  be  elected  by  the 
electors  of  such  districts  or  appointed  by  such 
authorities  as  might  be  designated  by  law.  The 
Legislature  might  provide  that  the  assessment  roll 
of    each    larger   district   might    serve    for   all    the 


lesser  tax  districts  within  its  boundaries.  No  tax 
district  larger  than  a  town  should  be  establi.shed 
until  the  law  providing  therefor  should  have  been 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  a  majo-rity  of  the  electors 
voting  thereon  in  such  proposed  distiict  at  an 
election  for  which  provision  should  be  made  by 
law.  The  Legislature  might,  however,  provide  for 
the  assessment  by  State  authorities  of  all  the 
IJToperty  of  designated  classes  of  public  service  cor- 
porations. 

Article  XI.,  Section  11.  Making  the  provisions 
of  the  present  Constitution  relating  to  the  debts 
that  are  to  be  excluded  in  ascertaining  the  power 
of  a  city  to  become  indebted  applicable  to  the 
cities  of  Buffalo  and  Rochester. 

Article  XI.,  Section  12.  Declared  that  the 
Legislature  should  provide  for  the  method  and 
limitations  under  which  dieibts  might  be  contracted 
by  the  cities,  counties,  towns,  villages  and  other 
civil  divisions  of  the  State,  to  the  end  that  such 
debts  "shall  be  payable  in  annual  instalments, 
the  last  of  wliich  shall  fall  due  and  he  paid 
within  fifty  years  after  such  debt  shall  have  been 
contiacted  and  tliat  no  such  debt  shall  be  con- 
tracted for  a  period  longM-  than  the  probable  life 
of  the  work  or  object  for  which  the  debt  is  to  be 
ccntracted." 

Article  XI.,  Section  13.  Declared  that  the 
Legislature  should  provide  for  a  State  Commission 
in  Lunacy  in  which  should  "remain  the  manage- 
ment and  fiscal  control  of  the  State  hospitals  for 
the  insane  (not  including  institutions  for  crim- 
inals or  convicts)  except  in  so  far  as  such  ma'Q- 
agement  may  now  or  hereafter  be  delegated  by  the 
Legislature  to  local  boards  of  managei-s. " 

Article  XIII  ,  Section  2.  Provided  that  all 
city,  town  and  village  officers  whose  election  or 
appointment  was  not  provided  for  by  the  Consti- 
tution should  be  elected  by  the  electors  of  such 
cities,  towns  and  villages,  or  of  some  division 
thereof,  or  be  appointed  by  such  authorities 
thereof  "as  shall  be  piorided  by  law."  Secondly, 
that  all  other  officers  whose  election  or  appoint- 
ment was  not  provided  for  .by  ths  Constitution 
and  all  officers  whose  offices  might  hereafter  be 
created  by  law  should  be  elected  by  the  people  or 
appointed  as  "may  be  provided  by  law." 

Article  XIV  ,  Section  4.  Providing  that  the 
Governor  should  appoint  his  aides-de-camp  and 
military  secretary  "and  the  Adjutant- General  of 
the  State"  and  also  that  the  Legislature  might 
"prescribe  the  nuim.ber  and  qualifications  of  ma- 
jor-generals and  aides-de-camp." 

Article  XIV..  Section  5.  Declared  that  all 
other  commissioned  and  non-comm.issioned  officers 
should  be  chosen  or  appointed  in  such  manner 
and  should  "have  such  qualifications"  as  the  Leg- 
islature might  deem  most  condxicive  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  militia. 

Article  XV.,  Section  1.  Made  it  the  duty  of 
the  Legislature  "by  general  laws"  to  provide  for 
the  organization  of  "new"  cities  "in  such  man- 
ner as  shall  secure  to  them  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  granted  to  cities  in  this  article."  It  was 
also  provided  that  "except  as  to  cities  having 
more  than  100,000  population"  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  Legislature  "to  restrict  the  powers  of 
taxation  and  assessment  so  as  to  prevent  abuses  in 
ta.xation  and  assessments  by  any  city  or  incor- 
porated  village." 

Article  XV.  Declared  that  the  Legislature  might 
regulate  and  fix  the  wages  "and  except  as  other- 
wise provid^^"  in  the  article  "the  salaries  of  per- 
sons employed  by  the  State  or  by  any  county, 
city,  town,  village  or  other  civil  division  of  the 
State,  and  might  also  regulate  and  fix  the  hoiU'S 
of  work  or  labor  of  jiersons  employed  by  th3  State 
OT  by  any  county,  city,  touTi  or  village."  In  an 
abstract  of  the  Con.stitution  the  statement  •  was 
made  that  "this  section  is  a  part  of  Section  1  of 
.\i-ticle  XIJ.  of  the  present  Constitution  and  mod- 
ifies it  only  to  the  extent  of  transferring  from  the 
Legislature  to  cities  the  right  to  fix  tlie  salaries 
mentioned  in  the  ensuing  provisions  of  the  article. 

Ai-ticle  XV  ,  Section  3.  Provided  that  eTery 
city  should  have  exclusive  power  to  manage,  regti- 
late  and  control  its  property,  affairs  and  m/unici- 
pal  government,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  and  "subject  fiu'ther  to  the  provisdona 
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of  thj  general  laws  of  the  State,  of  laws  a<pplliag 
to  all  the  cities  of  the  Stat^  without  classifica- 
tion or  distinction  and  of  laws  applying  to  a 
county  not  wholly  included  within  a  city  estab- 
lishing or  affecting  the  relation  between  such,  a 
county   and   a  city  therein." 

This  power  of  the  citi:s  should  be  deemed,  tie 
•Constitution  said,  to  include  among  others: 

(a)  The  i>owe-r  to  organize  and  manage  all  de- 
partments and  to  regulnte  the  powers,  duties,  qual- 
ifications, mode  of  selection,  nuimbeir,  terms  of 
•office,  compensation  and  method  of  remioval  of  all 
city  officem  and  employees,  including  all  police 
and  health  oCficei-g  and  employees  paid  by  the 
•city  and  of  aJl  non-judicial  officers  and  employees 
attached  to  comts  not  of  record,  and  to  regulate 
the  compensation  of  all  officea's  not  chosen  by  the 
electoi-s  and  of  all  employees  of  counties  situated 
V  holly  within  a  city  except  assistants  and  em^ 
ployees  of  District- Attorneys  and  except  officers 
and  eonployecs  of  courts  of  record. 

lb)  "The  power  to  revise  or  enact  amendments 
to  its  charter  in  relation  to  i'ts  property,  affairs 
or  mnniciiMl  gorernment  and  to  enact  amend- 
ments to  any  local  or  special  law  in  relation 
thereto."  Under  this  sub-division  a  city  was 
authorized  to  aflopt  a  revised  charter  or  ena»;t 
a:m.?nd.ments  to  its  charter  or  any  existing  special 
01  local  law  in  relation  to  any  matter  of  State 
concern  the  management,  regulation  and  control  of 
which  should  have  been  delegated  to  the  city  by 
law,  ''until  and  unless  the  Legislature  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Section  4  of  this  article  shall 
enact  a  law  inconsistent  therewith."  The  term^ 
"charter"  was  declared  for  the  purposes  of  the 
article  to  include  any  general  city  law  enacted  for 
the  cities  of  one  class  in  so  far  as  it  applied  to 
.«uch  city. 

Under  this  section  it  was  also  provided  that  the 
legislative  body  of  a  city  might  enact  ajnendments 
to  its  charter,  subject  to  tlie  approval  of  the 
Mayor  and  of  the  BoaivJ  of  Estimiate  and  Appor- 
tionment if  any  there  should  be;  provided,  how- 
-ever,  that  in  a  oity  in  whidh  any  of  the  menibers  of 
the  Board  of  Estimat3  and  A|)portionmeni  were 
not  elected  or  in  which  no  such  body  existed  iw 
such  amendment  of  the  cliarter  should  be  enacted 
without  the  assent  of  two-thiKla  of  all  m£m,ber3 
elected  to  such  legislative  body.  Every  amend- 
ment which  changed  the  framework  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  city  or  modified  restrictions  as  to 
issuirug  bonds  or  contracting  debts  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  in  th3^  year  1916  on  or 
before  March  lo  and  in  any  year  thereafter  durmg 
the  first  week  of  its  next  regular  sssion  and 
should  take  effect  as  law  60  days  after  such  sub- 
mission, unless  in  the  mean  time  the  Lsgislatiu-e 
has  disapproved  the  same  by  joint  resolution. 
Every  other  such  amendment  should  take  effect 
upon  its  enactment  without  such  submission  to  the 
Legislatiue. 

.  It  was  also  provided  that  At  the  geneffal  elec- 
tion in  1917.  and  unless  its  charter  aiter  one  re- 
vision should  otherwise  provide,  in  every  eighth 
•year  th^ieaftor  either  at  the  general  or  at  a  si^e- 
cial  election,  evei-y  city  should  submit  to  the  elec- 
tors the  question:  "Shall  there  be  a  comimission 
to  revise  th?  cbarter  of  the  city?"  and  might  at 
the  same  time  choose  seven  Commissioners  to  re- 
vise the  city  charter  if  the  question  should  he  an- 
Ewered  in  the  affirmative;  provided,  however,  that 
in  the  city  of  New  York  the  numb  t  of  such  Com- 
missioners should  be  sixteen,  nine  of  whom  should 
be  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the  entire  city,  two 
by  the  electors  of  the  boroiigh  of  Manhattan,  two 
by  the  electors  of  the  borough  of  Brooklyn  ana 
ona  each  by  the  electors  of  the  boroughs  of  the 
Bronx,  Queens  and  Richmond  respectively.  Such 
revision,  when  completed,  should  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  City  Clerk  and  not  less  tihan  6  weeks 
after  such  filing  should  be  submitted  to  the  elec- 
tors of  the  city  at  the  next  ensuing  general  elec- 
tion or  at  a  special  election  to  be  called  for  that 
purpose.  If  such  revision  should  be  approved  by 
a  majority  of  thei  electors  such  revision  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Legislature  during  the  first  week 
of  its  session  in  January  of  the  year  following 
and  if  not  disapproved  by  the  Legislature  by  joint 
resolution   prior   to    thei   first   day   of  July    there- 


after should  thereupon  take  effect  as  law  except 
as  therein  otherv\'ise  specified. 

Article  XV.,  Section  4.  Classified  all  cities 
■according  to  the  latest  Federal  or  State  enumera- 
tion The  following  declai-ations  were  then  made : 
"The  Legislature  may  delegat.e  to  cities  for  exer- 
cise within  their  respective  local  jurisdictions  such 
of  its  powers  of  legislation  as  to  mattei-s  of  State 
concei-n  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  Axvo.  ex- 
pedient. The  Legislature  shall  pass  no  law  re- 
lating to  the  property,  affairs  or  municii>al  gov- 
ernment of  any  city  excepting  such  as  is  applica- 
ble to  all  the  cities  of  the  State  "without  classi- 
fication or  distinction.  The  provisions  of  this 
article  shall  not  be  deemed  to  restrict  the  powers 
of  the  Legislature  to  pass  laws  regulating  matters 
of  State  concjm  as  distinguished  from  matters  re- 
latiixg  to  the  property,  affairs  or  mmiicipal  gov- 
enianent  of  cities.  Laws  affecting  cities  in  rela- 
tion to  boimdaries.  water  supply,  sewerage  and 
public  improvements,  involving  the  use  of  terri- 
tory outside  the  boundaries  of  cities,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  the  government  of  cities  in  matters  of 
State  concern  and  applying  to  less  than  all  the 
cities  of  the  State  -without  classification  or  dis- 
t)nction  are  defined  for  the  -purposes  of  this  arti- 
cle as  special  city  laws." 

CoTji'Cs  of  special  city  laws,  after  thev  were 
passed  by  the  Legislature,  it  was  provided,  were 
to  be  sent  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city  concerned  for 
approval  or  disappi'oval  within  15  days;  and  upon 
their  return  to  tlie  State  Capitol  were  to  be  sent 
to  the  Govei-nor  for   his  action. 

Article  XV.,  Section  5.  The  present  Constitu- 
tion was  amended  to  provide  that  all  elections  of 
city  and  county  officers  in  the  counties  of  New 
York,  Kin^s,  "Queens.  Richmond  and  Bronx  " 
except  to  fill  vacancies,  should  be  hdd  on  tne 
I'utsday  succeeding  the  first  Monday  in  November 
in  an  odd   numbered   year. 

Article  XVII.,  Section  — .  Provided  tliat  any 
amendment  or  amtndiments  to  the  Constitution 
might  be  proposed  in  th3  Senate  and  Assembly 
and  if  the  same  should  be  agreed  to  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  elected  to  each  of  the  two 
houses,  "after  consideration  in  joint  session,  as 
hereinafter  provided  and  after  the  same  shall 
have  been  printed  and  upon  the  desks  of  the 
members  in  its  final  form  for  at  least  five  calendar 
legislative  days  prior  to  agi'eement  thereon,  such 
broiJOsed  ainendmi3nt  or  amendments  shall  be  en- 
tered on  their  journals  and  the  yeas  and  nays 
taken  thereon  and  refen-ed  to  the  Legislature  to 
be  chosen  at  the  next  general  election  of  Senators 
and  shall  be  published  for  three  months  previous 
to  th3  time  of  making  choice.  On  the  first  Tues- 
day following  the  adoption  by  either  house  of  the 
]>gislatme  of  any  proiwsed  amendment  to  tbis 
Constitution  the  two  houses  shall  convene  in  joint 
session  for  the"  consideration  thereof  and  there- 
after the  proposal  sliall  be  considered  and  acted 
upon  by  the  hoiLses  separately.  If  the  Legislatiue 
so  next  chosen,  as  aforesaid,  auoh  proposed 
amendment  or  amendments  shall  be  agreed  to  by 
a  majority  of  all  the  memibers  elected  to  each 
house  and  all  the  requir  ments  for  the  original 
passage  thereof  shall  be  observed,  then  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  imbrait  such  pro- 
posed amendment  or  amendments  to  the  people 
for  approval  at  the  general  election  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Legislature  shall  prescribe,  and  if  the 
people  shall  ai^prove  and  ratify  such  amendment 
Or  amendments  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  vot- 
ing thereon,  such  amendment  or  amiendments  shall 
become  a  part  of  this  Coni?titution  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  January  next  after  sudli  approval." 

Article  XVII.,  Section  2  This  section  opened 
with  the  following  declaration:  "The  question 
'Shall  there  be  a  convention  to  revise  and  amend 
the  Constitution?'  shall  be  submitted  to  the  electors 
of  the  State  at  each  general  election  next  ensuing 
the  lapse  of  twenty  successive  years  since  the  last 
previous  submission  thereof,  and  siiall  be  submit- 
ted at  such  other  general  elections  as  the  Legis- 
lature may  by  law  provide."  It  was  further  pro- 
vided that  "in  case  a  majority  of  the  electors 
voting  thereon  shall  decide  in  favor  of  a  conven- 
tion for  such  purpose  the  electors  of  every  Senate 
district  of  the  State  aa  thea  organized  shall  elect 
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three  delegates  at  the  next  ensuing  general  elec- 
tion at  which  members  of  the  Aaaemtily  sliall  be 
chosen  and  the  electors  of  the  State  TOting  at  the 
same  election  shall  elect  fifteen  delegates-at-large. 
The  delegatcg  so  elected  shall  convene  at  the 
Capitol  on  the  first  Tuesday  following  the  com- 
pletion of  the  canvass  of  th«  votes  c?.st  for  dele- 
gat. saHarge  at  such  election  and  shall  contiuue 
tJieir  session  until  the  business  of  such  convention 
sliall  have  been  completed  "  It  was  further  pro- 
vided that  any  propased  Constitution  or  Constitu- 
tional amendment  which  should  have  been  adopted 
bv  such  a  convention  should  be  suboaitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  eioctore  of  the  State  at  a  general  elec- 
tion which  should  b.'  held  not  le^  than  90  days 
alter  the  adjoiunmcnt  of  such  convention. 

Article  XVII  ,  S-sction  3.  This  provided  that 
the  validity  of  an  election  uijon  any  amendment 
or  proposed  Constitution,  or  the  question  "Shall 
there  be  a  convcjiition  to  revise  and  amend  the 
Cdistitution?"  or  upon  any  other  question  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors  of  the  State  "amd  t)he  de- 
termination whether  the  proix>sed  amendment, 
Concititution  or  question  has  received   the  number 


of  votes  requisite  for  the  adoption  of  such  amend- 
ment or  Constitution  or  the  decision  of  such 
question"  might  b?  contensted  in  the  Supreme 
Ccurt  by  any  eJactor  Ln  an  action  in  equity 
"brought  within  three  months  after  guch  election 
against  the  S^-cretary  of  State  and  the  judgment 
rendered  shall  be  reviewable  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals." 

Article  XVII.,  Section  4.  The  abstract  stated' 
that  provision  was  made  in  this  section  for  em- 
bodying in  the  new  Constitution  the  proposed 
Woman  Suffrage  amendment  submitted  by  the  Leg» 
Islattu-e  if  at  the  general  election  it  was  approv^ 
and  ratified.  Provision  was  also  made,  according 
to  the  abstract,  that  if  the  people  should  approve 
the  Camal  Referendum  act,  vVhich  was  submitted 
to  them  for  approval,  the  debt  so  authorized 
should  be  paid  in  equal  annual  instalments  in- 
stead of  through  a  sinking  fund  as  provided  hy 
the  act.  "The  purpose  of  this,"  it  was  stated, 
was  "to  conform  to  the  n  "w  provision  of  the 
ConstitutiOB  herewith  submitted  lequixing  serial 
bonds  instead  of  sinking  funds  for  ail  future  debts 
of   the  State." 


THE    LINCOLN    HIGHWAY. 


The  Lincoln  Highway  Is  the  longest  road  in  the 
world  It  connects  twelve  States,  and  is  laid  out 
between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  as  directly 
as  possible,  consistent  with  the  topography  or  the 
country  Its  length  is  about  3,284  miles,  and  it  is 
constantly  being  shortened  by  improvements  and 
the  elimination  ol  curves 

The    idea    of    an    ocean-to-ocean    highway    was 
presented  to  the  public  in  the  early  Fall  of  1913, 
by  a  National  proclamation  issued  by  the  Lincoln 
Highway  Association,  an  organization  incorporated 
with  headquarters  In  Detroit,  Mich.       The  origina- 
tor of  the  idea  was  Carl  G.  Fisher  of  Indianapolis, 
now  Vice-President  of  the  Lincoln  Hlchway  Asso- 
ciation.       The    object    of    the    Association  was — 
"The  establishment  oJ  a  continuous  Improved 
highway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  open 
to  lawful  traffic  of  all  descriptions,  without  toll 
charges    and  to  be  of  concrete  wherever  prac- 
ticable-^thls  highway  to  be  known.  In  memory 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  the  "Lincoln  Highway." 
National    interest    has    attached  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  great  thoroughfare,  and  the  effort  of 
the  public  in  the  States  throu!?h    which  It  passes 
has   been   devoted   to   its   rapid   Improvement  and 
marking.      In  the  two  years  since  the  e.stablishmpnt 
and    dedication   of   the   route,    the   road    has   been 
marked    for    practically    its    entire    distance,    and 
construction  has  progressed  as  rapidly  as  possible 
In   every   State. 

The  Lincoln  Highway  Association  was  not  organ- 
ized to  construct  the  road,  but  to  promote  and  aid 
In  its  construction  by  the  local  communities,  counties 
and  States  through  which  It  passes  In  round 
figures  $3,780,000  have  been  spent  In  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Lincoln  Highway.  The  eastern  section 
of  the  great  road  Is  almost  completely  hard-sur- 
faced The  Middle  W^estem  States  have  devoted 
every  effort  to  the  grading  and  maintenance  of  the 
route,  and  are  progressing  to  hard-surfacing  as  fast 
as  means  will  allow.  Much  work  on  the  road  has 
been  done  in  the  W^est,  but  it  Is  there,  particularly 
in  the  States  of  Utah  and  Nevada,  that  outside  aid 
solicited  by  the  association  is  particularly  needed, 
due  to  the  long  mileages  and  sparse  population, 
which  makes  the  raising  of  sufficient  funds  from  the 
regular  road  improvement  sources  impossible. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  amount  spent 
on  the  Lincoln  Highway  during  the  eighteen  months 
previous  to  the  first  of  September,  1915,  In  each  of 
the  States  crossed  by  the  highway. 


Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana  . .    . . 

Illinois     

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Wyoming. . . . 

Utah 

Nevada 


State  Aid 

S259,000 

$69,000 

437,000 

240,000 

889,780 

367,000 

871,000 

None 

331,500 

76,000 

397,000 

20,000 

192,000 

30,000 

271,000 

5,000 

52,000 

13,000 

80,000 

13,600 

Total $3,780,280 


$833,600 


The  efforts  of  the  Lincoln  Highway  Association 
are  directed  toward  the  procuring  of  construction 
along  the  route,  and  one  of  the  chief  means  used  to 
Interest  the  communities  in  road  construction,  and 
educate  them  to  the  advisability  of  hard-surfaced 
improvement,  is  the  establi.shment  of  "seedling 
miles"  of  standard  Lincoln  Highway  by  the  asso- 
ciation. It  being  the  theory  that  if  the  association 
provide  sufficient  cement  for  the  construction  of  a 
standard  .■section  of  concrete  Lincoln  Highway  in 
every  county,  the  people  of  the  countv^  through 
observation  and  use,  would  learn  of  the  value  of 
such  construction,  and  that  future  funds  spent  on 
the  road  would  be  utilized  for  further  extensions  of 
the  hard-surfaced  mile.  Such  "seedling  miles" 
have  been  built  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Nebraska, 
and  the  association  purposes  to  continue  this  policy 
until  a  standard  section  has  been  constructed  In 
every  county  through  which  the  Lincoln  Highway 
passes,  between  the  Indiana-Ohio  line  and  the 
Wyoming-Nebraska  line. 

The  development  of  the  Lincoln  Highway,  and 
the  National  Interest  which  has  been  aroused  In  It, 
have  been  responsible  for  a  tremendous  increase  in 
the  volume  of  transcontinental  touring.  This 
Increase  in  the  flow  of  through  traffic,  has  amounted 
to  over  300  per  cent,  in  the  two  years  since  the 
Lincoln  Highway  was  announced  The  Automo- 
bile Club  of  California  estimates  that  25,000  cars 
drove  into  the  State  during  the  touring  season  of 
1915,  and  advises  that  the  majority  of  tliese  tourists 
came  over  the  Lincoln  Highway  The  officers  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco 
estimates  even  a  greater  number. 

The  Lincoln  Highway  stands  as  a  foremost  example 
of  the  most  certain  economic  need  of  the  United 
States — Improved  connecting  highways,  permanent 
in  construction,  and  leading  from  a  definite  point 
to  some  other  definite  point  It  was  the  thought 
of  those  men  who  founded  the  Lincoln  Highway 
Association  that  the  establishment  of  the  Uncoln 
Highway  would  prove  a  great  object  lesson  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  and  eventually  result  in  a  Nation- 
wide system  of  like  improved,  permanent  roads. 

No  conflicting  element  has  ever  entered  into  the 
constructing  development  of  the  Lincoln  Highway 
and  the  Nation-wide  support  which  the  movement 
has  received,  particularly  from  the  press,  both  daily 
and  periodically,  and  from  the  motoring  public  and 
the  American  farmer.  Indicates  that  its  ultimate 
success  and  rapid  completion  are  assured. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Lincoln  Highway 
Association  are  given  below: 

President — Henry  B  Joy,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Presidenl — Carl  G.  Fisher,  Indianapolis, 
TreasureT — Emory  W.  Clark,  Detrnlt,  Mich. 
President — Roy  D.  Chapln,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Selberling,  Akron,  Ohio.  Russell  A.  Alger,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Albert  J.  Beverldge,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  Y.  Gowen,  Chicago,  III.  Paul  H.  Demlng,  De- 
troit, Mich.  John  N.  Willys,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Sec- 
TetaTv — A.  F.  Bement,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Vtce- 
Ind. 
Vice- 
F.   A, 
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THE    GREAT    WAR 


THE  WORILiD  was  tihe  first  American  newspa.per 
— the  first  newspaper  anywhere — to  point  out  the 
true  significance  of  the  greait  war.  On  Amguat  5. 
1914,  th«  clay  a.tter  England,  in  defence  of  B^um, 
de<;lAred  war  on  Germany,  which  had  aLi'ea.dy  at- 
tacked France  and  Russia.  THE  VVOKU:*  said: 
"The  issue  is  now  joined.  Eitlier  German  aiutoc- 
jacy  must  'be  crushed  or  .Euroipean  democracy  will 
.be  oblitei-ated.  There  is  no  middle  cxjurse.  Jf 
the  forces  t.hat  tJie  Kaiser  has  loosed  are  vic- 
torious, the  map  of  European  republicanism  may 
as  well  1)6  roUed  up  and  the  American  people  .pre- 
pare to  make  the  last  grand  stand  for  democ- 
laicy."  That  is  the  fundamental  issue  of  the  -war. 
The  Kaiser,  it  is  true,  dreamed  of  a  World-Elm- 
ipire.  .iust  as  Alexander  the  Great  and  Caesar  and 
Napoleon  had  dreamed  ibefore  hima;  but  his  tri- 
umiph  would  have  been  more  tlhan  bhe  triumiph  of 
one  'man  or  of  one  nation— it  would  have  'been  the 
triumph  of  a  system  of  goverrument  which  for  a 
thousand  yea;:s  has  been  slowly  orumlbling  beneath 
the  pressure  of  human  x'lghia,  and  human  liberty. 
.Millions  of  men  are  giving  their  lives  to-day  to 
decide  whether  thco'  and  their  children  are  to  con- 
tinue to  exist  merely  as  members  of  a  state,  or 
whether  they  as  individuals  have  certain  unalien- 
,able  rights,  of  wihioh  no  Government  may  deprive 
them  ibut  to  secure  'W'lrnch  all  government  exists. 
■Those  who  aire  resisting  the  Kaiser's  efffort  to 
make  Germany  a  World^Bmpire  and  impose  Pnis- 
sianism  on  mankind  are  ftglitattg  to  fix  the  future 
of  all  generations  yet  to  come;  they  are  fighting 
for  "a  lOTnciple  of  human  liberty  upon  which 
rests  the  development  of  the  freedom  of  the 
world":  they  aie  fig'hting  for  democracy  against 
autooraoy. 

•GJROWTIH   'OF   PKUSSlAiN   aMILITARISlM. 

In  1701  Prusaia  ibecame  a  kingdom,  and  the 
head  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollem.  who  'had 
ranked  beneath  the  Electors  of  'Saxony  and  Bava. 
ria  and  had  been  a  vassal  of  the  Kings  of  Poland, 
■was  elevated  to  royal  rank.  From  the  first  t)ha 
■Kingdom  of  Prussia  was  (based  uii»n  tlie  autooracy 
of  militarism,  uix)n  the  existence  of  a  sa'crosain'Ct 
caste  superior  to  any  other,  and  upon  the  suh- 
serviience  of  civil  to  military  lauthoiity.  This  was 
the  system  of  Frederiok  the  Great,  who  'brought 
liis  Prussian  army  to  such  a  state  lof  perfection 
that  he  was  able  to  -withstand  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  it  reiceived  further  iuiii)etu3  in  1870.  when  the 
gendus  of  Bismarck  i^laced  the  sceptre  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  in  bhe  hands  of  the  Kings  of  Prus- 
sia. Tihe  HohenzoUerns  never  emancipated  any 
one.  even  by  accident,  and  the  failure  of  the  Ger- 
man revolution  of  ISiS.  one  of  the  great  tragedies 
of  the  human  race,  made  autocracy  and  militarisim 
more  secure  in  Prussia  than  anywhere  else.  In 
1S&4  Denmark  was  despoiled  of  Stohleswig-Hol- 
stein.  giving  Germany  full  control  of  the  Elbe 
■and  a  large  portion  of  the  Baltic  coast.  Through 
the  territorj-  thus  taken  from  her  ■weaker  neighbor 
the  Kiel  Canal  runs  to-day.  linKing  the  Noirtb 
Sea  and  the  Baltic,  one  of  the  many  monuments 
to  German  foresight  and  preparedness.  Aiistria 
(waa  next  attaclred.  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
jlohenzollems  over  the  Haipabuings  estalblished.  and 
the  latter  forced  to  consent  to  a  reorganization  of 
Germany  dn  wihich  they  had  no  particdpation. 
■Hanover.  Hesse-C<assel  and  Xassau  iwere  annexed 
to  .Prussia.  Then  came  the  'wax  of  1870  and  the 
foundation  of  the  German  Bmipire.  with  the 
:Hohenzollems  dominating  Central  Europe.  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  wei-e  wrested  from  Fi-ancc.  and  the 
Kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Wuerttemlberg  and  the 
■Grand  Duc-hv  of  Baden  and  the  southern  .provinces 
of  the  Grand  Duoliy  of  Hesse  -were  added  to  the 
J>liorth  German  Confederation  From  that  day  all 
tlie  German  States  wlrdch  had  survived  the  strug- 
gle of  1806.  with  the  exception  of  Austria,  the 
tiny  Grand  Duohy  of  Ijuxemlbuiig  and  the  Princi. 
jialaby  of  Lichtenstein.  were  ioconxirated  as  a  fed- 
erated nation  under  the  heiieddtary  leadership  of 
the  Kings  of  Prussia.  'Avitih  the  title  ■of  Oei'man 
iBmperor.  In  1870  Belgium  nairrowly  escaped  Ger- 
.man  domination,  as  only  England's  threat  that  sbg 


vTOuld  fight  on  the  side  of  Frartoe  if  Belgium's 
neutrality  were  violated  caAised  Bismarck  to  hesi- 
tate. 

GiERlM)ANY"S  WONDJHIFUL  PROGREIS'S. 
Dining  the  next  forty-four  years — •firoim  1870 
to  1914 — Germany's  maiterial  iprogress  was  unintex- 
Tupted.  Centrulized  a'uthority.  organization  and 
scientific  management  brought  albout  am  extiiaor- 
dinary  degiee  of  national  efficiency.  Germany 
amassecl  vast  wealUh,  her  population  increased  to 
07.000,000.  her  exixkrts  were  apLMoachim'g  in  vol- 
uine  those  of  England,  ■she  fouijded  a  colonial  em- 
pire, her  shii>ping  grew  a  hundtedlfoH,  she  built  a 
great  naivy  and  oiiganized  an  arm^y  that  l)ewildered 
and  filled  ■with  aiwe  a'll  those  iwiho  saw  it.  There  waa 
no  secret  albout  her  .readin^ess  tor  'war.  For  forty 
yeara  her  philosophers  had  preached  a  doctrine  of 
brute  Awice  as  the  basis  of  'World-iEnai>ire.  had  pre- 
conized  a  .poli'cy  of  preparedness  and  had  incul- 
cated to  the  youth  of  the  rising  generation  a  be- 
lief that  Germans  were  a  race  of  supermen,  des- 
tined to  rule  the  eartlh.  But  the  blessi.gs  that 
iwotonged  peace  bad  brought  to  the  German  pe(i- 
)>le  'Were  so  great  that  mankind  hesitated  to  -be- 
lieve war  possilble.  and  tihe  nations  of  Europe  con- 
tinued to  bear  the  burdens  of  armaiment  without 
realizing  that  one  man  had  the  axuwer  to  iphuige 
Ini-manity  into  the  greatest  of  conflicts,  to  devas- 
tate continents  and  array  forty  'million  of  his  ftl- 
low-men  in  a.rms  to  shed  each  other's  blood.  Yet 
after  the  Balkan  wars  Germany's  martial  .prepara- 
tions iw«<re  intensified;  a  war  tax  of  Sitaiggering 
proportions  had  suijipljed  the  Kaiaer  'with  the  gold 
for  his  crowning  effort,  for  the  realization  of  his 
arnlbition  to  dominate  Europe  and  achieve  World- 
Bm'pdxe.  .Alone,  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
Germany  was  ready  for  ,war.  France  had  made 
some  effort  to  keeip  pace  with  the  .prei>arednes3  of 
her  ancient  foe;  Kussia  had  increased  her  standing 
army;  ,but.  of  all  the  powers,  Germany  alone  had 
grasped  the  gigantic  scale  on  whiiih  the  great  -war 
was  to  be  fought  and  had  made  ready  for  it. 
England  was  totally  imiprepared,  and  but  for  her 
grand  fleet  and  her  financial  power  was  an  al- 
mjost  neglrgilble  factor  at  tlie  oiiHbreak  of  he-stiU- 
ties.  In  the  liglht  of  all  the  diplomatic  dooumentrt 
pulbUshed.  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Germany 
was  seeking  a  favoraible  opportunity  to  strike,  and 
that  her  iplan  'was  to  thrO'W  down  the  gantlet  to 
Russia  in  the  ill-founded  hoije  that  France  miglit 
liesitate  before  joining  in  the  fight.  But  in  any 
case  her  statesmen  appeared  to  oe  confident  that 
the  conflict  could  be  restricted  to  a  struggle  for 
European  supremacy  in  bhe  first  place  between 
Germany  and  her  allies  on  the  one  side  and  Rus- 
sia and  France  on  the  other  The  result  Germany 
never  doubted.  .After  the  Kaiser  had  made  him- 
self supreme  in  .Eiurope  and  had  •wrested  from 
France  her  colonies.  Germany  would  be  able  to 
attack  England,  obtain  tlve  mastery  of  'the  sea.s 
and  that  World-Dominion  wfhioh  for  imore  than  a 
generation  had  been  the  dream  of  Prussia. 

.PAN.)GERIM.\iNISM    Ai-VD  .PAN,SLAV1SM 

TV'hen.  after  decades  of  jealous  bickerings,  the 
little  Balkan  states  had  agreed  upon  a  concerted 
iplan  of  action  and  had  crumpled  the  Turk.  Teuton 
influences  were  brought  to  bear  to  set  them  fight- 
ing among  themselves.  For  Slavism  had  profited 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Sultam.  a  thing  Germany 
could  not  tolerate.  In  the  Near  East  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Teuton  .had  grown  and  that  of  the 
.Slav  had  dwindled  ever  since,  in  190S.  .Austria 
had  annexed  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  Russia 
had  failed  to  take  bhe  stand  hojied  for  by  the 
southern  Slavs,  especially  the  Serbs,  who  had  seen 
their  national  hopes  for  the  reconstitutJOn  of  an- 
cient 'Serbia  dashed  forever  b-y  t'he  growth  of  Pan- 
(Jermanism.  On  the  veiT  day  before  the  Treaty 
of  Bucharest  was  signed — it  was  .■\ugust  9,  1913, 
a  yeaa'  before  the  war  broke  out — Austria  had  con- 
fided to  Italy  tthat  ''in  common  accord  with  Ger- 
many" ^he  'Was  about  to  deli\'«r  to  Serbia  an  ulti- 
matum of  substantially  the  same  tenor  as  that 
sent  in  July.  1914.  Italy  ref^used  to  consider  suon 
action  as  ''defensive."  oir  to  'be  bound  by  its  re- 
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suits,  and  she  urged  Germany  to  dissuade  Austria 
from  "so  perilous  an  adventure."  Germany  was 
thus  aiware  tliat  she  ■could  not  txmnt  upon  Italian 
support,  and  so  she  pressed  •with  feverish  Jiaste 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Kiel  Oanal  and  the  coniple- 
tion  Oif  the  strategic  railways  leading  to  the  Bel- 
gian filontier.  Jules  Cambon.  the  Fren'dh  Arnbas- 
sador  in  Berlin,  reported  to  his  Government  in 
November.  3S18.  a  cliange  in  the  Kaiser's  pacific 
attititde.  and  King  Albei't  (rf  Belffiuim  ■was  fore- 
.waimed  of  th-e  approaching  sti-uggle  and  given  a 
solemn  pled'ge  that  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
.would  never  be  violated. 

HOW    TiHE    WAK    BEGAN. 
On  June  28.   1914.    Archduke   Franz  Ferdinand, 
heir  aipparent  of  Aoistria-Huiiigary,   was  assassinated 
witih    his  contort,    the    Duoliess   of    Holienberg.    by 
Bosnian    conspirators    at    Sairajevo.    the    capital    of 
Bosnia,   where    Pan-Slavic    feeling    ran    high.      Ou 
July    23    the    .\<ustro-Hungarian    Minister    at    Bel- 
grade   presented     to     the     .Sei'bian     Government    a 
drasti'C    ultimatum    demanding    puni?hment   of    tlie 
alleged  Serbian  instigators  of  the  taagedy.  and  im- 
posing    along    with    many    olTTer    humiliating    de- 
mands'  tHie  condition  that  Seitbia   '"acceipt  tlie  col- 
la.boration  of   -Austrian  officials  in  the   suppression 
of"    tihe    Pan-iSerbian    movement,    and    giving    her 
weaker  neighbor  forto-eight  bours  in  which  to  com- 
ply.    It  was  openly  the  aim  of   Austria  "in  aocord 
with  Germany"   not  only   to  deprive  Serbia  of  its 
politi<;ail  indei^endence  but  also   to  infliot  a  check 
to  Russia.      From   tlien   on   events   moved   rapidly. 
Sei<bia.   on  July   25,   gave   way   to  all    the   .ixistrian 
demands,  but  denied  the  right  of  Austria  to  exer- 
cise .iudicial  autlw>rity  in  Seiiiia      Italy,   before  the 
espiration   of   the  ultim.ttum.   made  it  known   that 
she   was    not    in   sympathy   'Witb    the    .\u3tro-Hun- 
caiian    note    to   'Sertjia       At   once   diplomatic    ex- 
changes began  between  the  various  |X)iwers  to  avert 
the    war    that  'Was    impending:    but.    on    Jidy    27, 
Austria  issued   a  note    to    the  powers  stating   that 
Sertiia's  acquiescence  io  her  demands  was   unsatis- 
factory and  ''filled   wiitli  tihe  9i>irit  of  dishonesty." 
and    on    the  following    day,   July    2S.    Austria  de- 
clared .war   on    Serbia       Russia    at    once   began    to 
mobilize,    and   notified    the   poiwere   that  she   would 
not'  permit  the  invasion  of  Sei*bia.     The  ne.xt  day. 
Sir    Edward    G.rey.    Britjh'h    Secretarj'    for    Foreijn 
.\ffairs.    sent    'peace    .prO'imsa'.s    for    a    Council    of 
Eiirope    to   both    the    Kaiser   and    the   Czar.      His 
action    was   sumiorted    by    Fran>-e    and    Italy.      The 
Kaiser's  renly  was  a  genenal  order  of  mobdlizaiion 
and   an    ultimatum,    with   a    twelve-hour   limit,    to 
Russia   to    stop   moHlizing       Of   Fiance.    Germany 
demanded    to   bs  informed  of  her  attitaide  in   case 
of   a   RussojOerman    war.      This    was   on    Jidy   30. 
and  on  bhe  same  day  Austria  invaded  Sei-toia.     On 
July   31    military   law    was   iproclaimed    throughout 
Germany,   and    Russia  ordered   a   general   mobiliza- 
tion      Personal  messa-^es   were   exchanged  between 
the  Czar  and  the   Kaiser,  to  both  of  whom   King 
George  sent   appeals    for   peace,  but   on    .iugust   1 
Germany    suddenly    decided    that    "the    swoixl    had 
been  forced   into  her  hand"   and   declared    war  on 
Russia  while   .\ustTia  was  still  actually  negotiatang 
with  tihe  Czar.      France  at  once  ordered  a  general 
mobilization     and  Ttalv  formally  declared  henr  neu- 
tralitv      It  was   iilain   thaJt  a  general  war  was  un- 
avoidaible     The  Kaiser  sent  an  ultimatum  in   Ger- 
man to  King  Albert  of  Belgium    on  A.ugu5t  2,  de- 
manding free   passage    for   his   armies.      The  same 
day  German  forces  crossed  the  frontiers  of  l^uxem- 
hnrg  and   France,    and  on  -August  3   Germany  de- 
clared war  OT  Fr.an-ce.     On  the  moming  of  August 
4   the  German   armiy  invaded   Belgium,   whioh   had 
already  aonealed   to   England   to  preserve  her   neu- 
tra'ity    and  the  Bri'tish   Ambassador  in   Berlin  de- 
manded the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  Kaisers 
forces  from  Belgium,   and.   unable  to  obtain  satis- 
faction,   England    declared    war   on    Germany    the 
game  evening,  to  the  unaffected  dismay  of  the _ Ger- 
man Chancellor,   who  could  not  believe   that  "just 
for  a  scrap  of  paper  lEngland   was  going  to  make 
war."     At  first  the  conflict  assumed  the  aisnect  of 
a   Russo-German    .,ar.    wit^   the   allies  of    each    as 
activ'e   ■narticiipants.      Civilization   menaced   by   the 
Slav   rveril    was   the  keynote  of  the  early   German 
propaganda. 


PRIBUBELNT  -WJ.LSON'S  MlBDLATlOtN  OFWER. 
President  Wilson,  on  A.ugust  5.  tendered  tha 
friendly  mediation  of  the  United  Sta.te3  to  all  the- 
helligerent  iwiwers  in  the  following  message,  whioh 
he  addressed  to  'the  Brnperois  of  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Russia,  to  the  King  of  England  and 
to  the  President  of  the  French  Republic:  ''.\8 
official  head  of  one  of  the  .powers  signatory  to 
Tihe  Hague  Convention.  I  feel  it  to  be  imy  .priv- 
ilege and  my  duty,  under  .Article  MI.  of  tliat  con- 
vention.  to  say  to  you  in  a  spirit  of  earnest  friend- 
sliij)  tliat  'I  should  welcome  an  apportuni'ly  to  act 
in  the  interest  of  Euroii>ean  peace  either  now  or 
nt  any  obher  time  thait  mjg'bt  be  thought  more 
suitaAile.  as  an  .occasion  to  serve  you  and  all  con- 
cerned in  a  way  that  \vould  afford  me  lasting, 
cause  for  gratitiide  and  hai>pine?s."  But  this  ef- 
fort at  ratiliatiOTi  was  unavailing,  and  tihe  con- 
flagration continu«I  to  .?i>read.  On  .August  6 
Austaa-Hungai7  declared  war  on  Russia,  and  three 
dao's  later  .Montenegro  declared  war  on  .Austria- 
Hungary  and  Sejtiia  gave  the  German  Minister  his 
passports.  France  formallv  declared  war  on  .Aus- 
tria on  August  10.  followed  t»vo  days  lateir  by 
(Jieat  Britain.  Ja|>an.  as  England's  ally,  assumed 
her  treaty  obligations  in  the  Far  Easit  and  de- 
clared war  on  Germany  on  ..\iugiist  23.  The  war 
was  further  extended  by  the  entity  of  Turney  on 
the  aide  of  the  Central  lEmipires.  the  iSultan's  dec- 
laration of  war  against  the  Czar  being  made  ou 
October  30.  On  November  5  England  in  turn  de- 
claied  war  against  Turkey.  Italy  maintained  her 
neutrality  till  May  23,  1915.  when  overw(he'jnin){ 
public  sentiment  forced  Bhe  King  of  Italy  to  de- 
clare war  on  his  former  ally,  the  Emperor  of  Aiu- 
tria,  while  retaining  a  .peace  status  wi'fh  Germany. 
She  also  declared  war  on  Turkeo'  on  August  23. 
Bulgaria  threw  in  her  lot  with  The  Kaiser  on  Oc- 
tober 13.  lOilo.  by  invading  Serbia,  after  an  Aus- 
tro-Genman  armiy  had  taken  the  heights  soutli  of 
Belgrade. 

OERNfANY   IVRTES    TO    CRUSIH    FRiA.NCE. 

The  German  jilan  was  to  cinish  France  before 
Russia  could  mobilize,  and  then  to  turn  eastward 
and  destroy  the  Czar's  forces.  Time  was  an  es- 
sentiial  element  of  this  'plan.  The  Franco-German 
fron'tier.  with  the  Vosges  'Mountains  and  their 
SDuis  and  the  IMoselle  River,  fortified  by  the  Ver- 
dun-lTouI  and  the  Epinal^Belfort  defenses,  consli- 
Inted  an  almos't  im'pregnable  barrier,  one  which  iu 
any  case  could  not  easily  be  broken  through.  Be- 
.sides.  the  selected  point  of  concentration  for  the 
li'iench  modiilizatfon  was  at  Neufchateau,  directtv 
opposite  Bhe  TnulJBpinal  gap.  But  the  nortliera 
frontier  of  France  lay  almost  oi^en ;  it  was  wea'kly 
defended,  and  only  .peaceful  and  industrious  Bel- 
gium stood  in  the  .way.  'So  the  Kaiser's  forces 
were  gatliered  for  the  steam-roller  movement  across 
the  territory  oif  that  little  country,  the  neutrality 
of  which  had  been  solemnly  guaranteed  hy  Ger- 
many and  the  other  ix>wfrs.  and  confirmed  by  t'he 
neutrality  clause  of  The  Hague  Convention,  to 
wbieh  tfhe  United  States  was  a  .party.  B-ut  King 
.\ltoert  never  wavered,  and  with  an  army  of  less 
than  200,000  men  he  prepared  to  resist  the  on- 
slaught of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  war  ma- 
chine ever  organized.  He  told  his  people:  "I 
have  faith  iu  our  dest'inies.  .\  nation  which  de- 
fends itself  commands  the  respect  of  all.  Such  a. 
nation  'cannot  perish.  God  will  be  with  us  in  \ 
ju^t  taase.  ijong  live  independent  Belgium!" 
That  iwas  his  .reply  to  t.he  "hack  our  way  through"' 
statement  of  von  Bethmann-Hollvveg,  who  in  the 
Ueichstag  ipleaded  tlie  law  of  necessity  for  ''the 
wrong  that  we  are  committing  " 

The  'war  actually  began  on  Sunda'y.  .August  2, 
when  Gierma.ny  invaded  .both  Luxembuiig  and 
Framce.  At  6  o'clbck  in  the  morning  German 
Irooiiis  from  Treves  entered  the  neutral  state  of 
Lnxemlburg.  whi.*.  under  the  treaty  guaranteeing 
its  neutrality  and  to  which  Gennany  was  a  party, 
was  not  allowed  to  maintain  an  amjy,  and  could 
therefore  offer  no  resistance.  By  noon  German 
ravalrv  patrols  had  entered  France  at  Birdliamibois, 
near  Cirey-sur-'Vezouze.  aind  at  Long-la-ViF.e.  near 
T,ongw!V.  and  a  part.y  of  uhlans  advanced  ten  kilo- 
metics  within  French  teiritory  near  Delle,  desiiile 
the  fact  that  war  had  not  yet  been  declared.     -Al- 
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tlioiigh  the  twelveJhoivr  ultimatum  sent  by  Uer- 
miiUiy  to  Belgium  ex'pii-ed  at  7  A.  iM.  on  Monday, 
Auwust  3,  the  achial  invasion  of  Bfl^iiiim  did  not 
take  place  till  9  o'cIock  on  Tuesday  morning, 
August  4.  wheu  a  large  force  of  GepmAn  troops  iu 
automobi-les  was  tJiTOwn  acaoss  tihe  frontiei'  and  oc- 
cu)i>ieid  Vise,  just  nortli  oif  Liege.  The  invasion  of 
Belgium — the  first  real  act  of  war  ofificdally  aii- 
mitted  by  the  German  Govenuneat — iwas  timed  for 
exactly  the  hour.  9  A.  M..  and  exactly  the  day, 
August  the  fourth,  on  whicih  German  forces  hud 
crossed  the  French  frontier  at  Wisseniburg  in  1870. 
forty-foiur  years  before. 

SBLiGIUM  iFOflDS  EAISEBTS  PiliAiN. 

The  first  resistance  to  the  Kaiser's  forces  was 
oflfered  at  Liege,  betfore  w'hich  place  the  advance 
guard  of  t-he  German  army  arrived  soon  aifter  noon 
on  August  4.  While  tiiis  'vvas  'being  held  in  checik  the 
Belgian  army  set  aibcmt  tihe  wholesale  destruction 
of  bridges,  culverts,  railroads,  &c.  It  was  this 
ouick  and  determined  destructaon  of  'all  imeans  of 
tranaporltation  through  Belgium  that  frustrated  the 
Kaiser's  plans,  as  a  raand  advance  by  rail  from 
Liege  to  the  Oha/i-leroi  frontier  was  an  essential 
factor  in  the  crushing  bloiw  taiat  Germany  aimed  to 
deal  at  PVance.  In  the  absenioe  of  railways  the 
Teuton  ifoKes  tpressed  on  by  horse  and  motor  trans- 
portation and  on  ;foot.  the  Belgian  army  striving 
to  retiird  their  progress  as  miuoh  as  possible  vrit/h- 
out  risking  a  pitted  'battle  'with  the  first  line 
German  trooi>9.  The  'Belgian  plan  'was  to  hold 
Liege  as  long  as  possilble,  and  then  to  fall  ibaclt 
•witfi  'their  right  vvSng  resting  on  Namur.  which  was 
on  the  direct  line  I'D  Paris.  Liege  o(flfered  a  most 
heroic  resistance,  but  as  the  grent  German  nruiy 
advancetl  tJie  defending  forts  were  surrounded  by 
a  sea  of  graiyjclad  soldiers  and  altihough  the  city 
itself  fell  to  the  invaders  on  August  6.  t(he  main 
forts  heM  out  till  the  dSth.  ©ut  the  German  at- 
tack was  so  sudden  and  so  ovenwheliming  that 
from  the  stai't  they  made  themselves  'masters  of 
the  Meuse.  and  the  Belgian  army  had  to  fall  back 
on  the  Gettte  Unwilling  to  leave  the  Belgian 
army  undestroyed  in  tJieir  rear.  tIhe  Germans 
pressed  the  attack  at  Halene.  Diest,  Tirlemont, 
Aerschoit  and  Louvain.  the  two  last  cities  being 
sacked  laif^er  la  few  d-aij"s  of  German  occupation  and 
their  inhalbitants  massacred  by  the  hundreds  on  the 
pretext  of  their  having  violated  the  mJMitary  reigula- 
tions  of  the  viotora.  King  .\lbert  'was  itorced  to 
abandon  Brussels  and  thrwvn  back  \vith  his  army 
to  Malines  and  the  defences  of  Antwerp.  On  Au- 
gust 31  the  Gennan  anny  entered  Brussels,  and 
the  game  day  t'heir  main  forces  arrived  before 
Namur.  which,  to  the  sunprise  oif  military  ex;i>erts 
ovewwhere.  was  reduced  within  forty-eight  hours 
by  high  exiprosive  shells  from  the  enormous  16- 
inch  howitzers,  ^vhic!h  no  tfortifioaltions  cfluld  with- 
stand and  the  existence  of  wliich  Gei^many  had 
keipt  a  profound  secreit.  From  the  very  start  Ger- 
many possessed  a  tremeadous  superiority  over  the 
allies  in  heavy  artillery,  as  well  as  in  eveiy  other 
Kind  of  equipment,  especially  miachiue  guns  and 
ammunrtijon.  France,  however,  had  the  advantage 
iu  lig-ht  field  pieces,  her  3-incJh  gun — 'the  famous 
"soixante  Quinze" — (pi-oviug  far  superior  to  the 
German  77'mm. 

PBENCH  .INVf-ilDE  AILlSAOE-lLORRAINlE. 
As  Germany  invaded  Belgiu'm,  France  begun  a 
counter  offensive  in  ..\lsace  and  Lorraine,  wliich.  if 
successfid.  would  have  forced  the  Germans  to  de- 
fend the  Rhine  and  aband'on  their  attack  from  the 
north.  France  seized  all  tihe  imiJOrtant  ipasses  of 
the  Voages  Mountains,  and  on  August  8  a  French 
force,  leaving  Belfort.  entered  .Alsace  from  the 
south  and  overcame  German  resistance  first  at  .41t- 
kirch  and  then  at  Muelhausen,  menacing  the  strong 
German  defences  at  Neu  Breisadh,  the  uppeiinost 
of  the  Rhine  ftorts.  and  at  Colmar,  the  key  to 
Strassb'UTg  from  the  south.  Muelhausen  changed 
hands  several  times,  resting  finally  on  -August  25 
with  the  Germans,  as  JoPfre  called  hack  every 
available  man  to  stem  the  Teuton  tide  advancing 
on  Paris.  The  coimter  offensive  in  Lorraine  W'as 
on  a  larger  and  miore  imipoattant  scale,  and  on 
August    19    the    Fiffteen'th    FreniCh    army    reached 


iiaarburg.  on  the  main  raUiway  line  (between  Metz 
and  Strasaburg.  and  the  great  .Vlatz-Thionville  de- 
fence line  was  threatened.  Germany,  however,  waa 
fiiUy  preipared.  and  on  .\ug'ust  *iO  the  Crown  Prince 
of  iB'av'aria.  at  the  ihead  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
men,  met  the  JfiYeuch  invasion,  and  on  August  21- 
'22,  the  I"rench  'were  decisively  defeated  in  the  Bat- 
tle of  iMetz  and  driven  hack  across  the  frontier  to 
their  defensive  positions  known  as  the  Grand  Cou- 
lonoe  de  Nancy  with  heavy  losses  in  men  and 
guns.  This  victory,  coincident  'with  tJie  sweeaung 
aside  of  Belgian  resistance  at  Namur,  really  marks 
the  'beginning  of  the  great  advance  on  Paris, 

The  Germans  poured  across  the  Sambre  and  the 
Meuse.  overoominig  desperate  French  resistance  at 
Oharlerod.  'wihere  a  very  bloody  battle  was  fought. 
The  French  riight  centre,  vVhiah  had  scored  an 
initial  success  at  Neufchateaiu  (Belgium),  was 
driven  back,  and  forces  which  had  heen  sent  to 
the  assistance  of  Longiwy  were  'withdrawn  into  the 
-irgonne.  But  the  crucial  was  at  Mens,  on 
the  extreme  left,  w^ere  the  British  expeditionary 
force  iwhich  had  been  landed  less  than  a  week  l)e- 
fore  was  outnumibered  five  to  one  by  von  KliicK. 
With  the  French  falling  back  on  their  imght.  their 
own  flank  exposed  to  an  enveloping  movement, 
there  iwas  no'thing  for  them  to  do  biit  retreat;  biit 
they  retreated  fighing  steadily  night  and  day  for 
six  days  and  holding  in  chock  an  entire  German 
army  conps.  An  effort  was  made  to  gather  French 
forces  in  the  north  to  outflank  the  e>streme  Ger- 
man rig'ht,  hut  the  movement  failed,  and  no  effort 
\vas  even  made  to  hold  Lille.  The  retreat  of  the 
allies  carried  them  back  more  than  1.25  miles  in 
twelve  days,  until  Saptember  4,  when  they  reached 
the  shelter  of  the  Grand  iNforange,  under  the  guns 
of  the  Paris  forts. 

TUB  BlIARIOH  ON  PARIS. 
The  flower  of  the  Kaiser's  army  had  swept 
across  nortiieadtem  'France  witli  irresistible  force. 
The  line  of  the  Samlbre  and  Meuse  had  been  ahan- 
iloned  on  -August  24.  At  Camlbrai  land  Le  Cateau, 
on  the  26th.  the  Germans  had  been  victorious,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  followijig  day  had  swept  the 
allies  back  to  the  Somme.  The  advance  of  the 
tierman  right  "wing  was  halted  for  a  moment  on 
the  28th  by  the  heroic  chai'ges  of  the  British 
Household  Ca.valry.  and  on  .\ai'gust  28  the  troojjs 
\5liich  Joffre  had  called  badk  from  .\lsace  success- 
fully attaclked  the  Prussian  Guard  and  two  German 
army  corps  at  Guise,  thus  aiffording  much  needed 
relief  to  it)he  British  a.rmy  at  St.  Quentin.  De- 
spite this.  Joffre  continued  to  retreat,  because  the 
hope  of  resuming  the  offensive  at  this  moment 
was  Tendered  vain  iby  the  rapidity  of  the  march  of 
the  German  .right  wing.  On  Aiigust  31  the  small 
Britisfh  force  had  been  pushed  bacK  Iby  Sheer 
weisfht  of  numibers  and  had  uncovered  the  French 
left  flank  Despite  successes  on  the  .French  right, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  allies  to  give  battle 
under  these  conditions,  as  a  defeat  iwould  have  cut 
off  the  main  Frenicih  army  from  Paris  and  from 
their  British  allies.  French  and  Eng-M'sh  continued 
to  retreat  in  good  ordw,  straightening  out  their 
line  as  they  fell  back.  On  Sesi'tcmlber  1  the  Brit- 
ish were  successful  in  an  engagement  in  the  Forest 
of  Comipeigne  and  tooik  some  German  cannon,  and 
by  the  3d  they  had  reached  a  position  south  of  the 
Mame,  vvhere  they  '\veTe  prepared  to  make  a  stand, 
but  at  Jtfffre's  request  they  fell  back  on  to  the 
Seine.  The  German  army,  having  crossed  the 
Oise.  noiw  threatened  P.^ri3.  and  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, on  SaiJitcmher  3.  was  transferred  to  Bor- 
deaux. The  retreat  ended  on  Septemlber  4.  when 
the  German  anny  ooimmandied  toy  von  Klnck  'made 
a  sudden  sweep  to  the  southeast.  Tlie  Germans 
have  never  officially  explained  this  movement. 
Two  courses  of  axstion  were  open  to  thean.  One 
was  to  attem,pt  to  force  the  French  armies  back 
into  the  intrenched  camp  of  Paris  and  'isolate  the 
eastern  defences  of  Verdun  from  the  capital,  the 
other  was  an  attentpl  to  eni^'eloip  amd  destroy  the 
French  armies  in  the  field  hefore  seizing  the 
French  capital.  If  successful,  tlie  latter  would 
have  oiffered  the  quicKest  solnltion.  and,  with 
France  crusfhed.  Germany  oould  have  turned  on 
Russia,  which  had  micuhilized  'her  forces  far  quicker 
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than  Genmany  had  expected  and  had  overrun  a 
large  part  of  Ea*  Prussia.  It  was  at  this  mo- 
ment vrhen  the  outlook  was  iblajckest  for  France, 
and  the  fall  of  Ptins  appeared  certain  that  the 
allies  signed  the  famous  agreement  ndt  to  make  a 
se<parate  peace:  "The  .Brinish,  French  and  Rus- 
sian Governments  juutiually  agree  not  to  conclude 
peace  separately  during  tlhe  ipresenit  w^ar.  The 
thi-ee  Governmenlts  agree  that  when  the  terms  of 
peace  come  to  be  discaissed  no  one  of  the  allies 
vrill  demand  conditl'ons  of  peace  without  the  pre- 
WOU3  laigreement  of  each  of  the  ether  allies."  Tliia 
coTOfpadt  was  also  ad'hered  to  by  both  Japan  and 
Italy  after  they  had  en'tered  the  war.  and  con- 
firmed by  ithe  five  powers  in  London  in  Decemlber, 
IMS.  I 

TBB   BATTDE  OP  THE   M.VUNE.  I 

But  von  Kluck's  movement  exposed  Tiis  right  to 
the  orfTensive  movement  of  the  aHiea'  left,  wliere 
fresh  French  forces  had  ibeen  'brought  oip  to  estend 
the  British  linee;  besides,  a  precious  reserve  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  men  had  been  held  in  Paris. 
On  Sm>tem!ber  5  General  Joffre  issued  his  famoais 
order  of  itJie  da<y:  ''The  hour  has  come."  he 
wrote,  ""to  advance  a-t  all  <cx>sts  and  to  die  where 
you  stand  rather  tban  give  way."  The  Battle  of 
the  Marne  was  on.  The  aUiea  began  a  general  at- 
tack on  the  Meaux-Sei^anne-Vitry  le  Ftancois-Ver- 
dun  fronlt.  Holding  the  Germans  fast  in  the  cen- 
tre, the  iFrencTi  left,  with  'the  troops  of  the  Pans 
garrison  and  the  iBritish  army,  struck  desperately 
toward  Soassons.  and  on  Sept.  9  suicceeded  in 
hurling  the  German  invaders  bactk  axiress  the 
Marne,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  battle 
that  lasted  to  the  12th  of  September.  For  a 
time  Ton  KkiCK's  army  was  in  the  greatest  plight, 
but  be  extricated  himself  by  forced'  marches.  A 
desperate  German  counter  at'ta,ck  on  the  Frendi 
centre  at  Vi'try  le  Francois  was  repulsed,  and 
then  General  Foch  struck  wbat  was  .pertiapa  the 
decisive  blow  by  talnng  advantage  of  a  weak  sipot 
between  'tbe  lines  of  von  Buelow  and  fihe  Wuert- 
temlburg  army  and  throwing  the  Prussian  Guardi 
in  great  disorder  into  the  marshes  of  St.  Gond. 
This  determined  a  reitrealt  along  the  entire  German 
fiont  to  a  .point  beihind  the  .Sod.ssons-Rbedms  line, 
and  it  was  ac-centuated  by  a  severe  defeat  admin- 
istered to  the  Orwvn  Prince's  army  in  the  Ar- 
gonne.  'by  v\''hich  Yerdun  was  definitely  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  invaders.  It  seemed  at  one 
time  as  if  French  soil  wo^ild  be  freed,  but  the 
F.ren-ch  cavalry  was  utiterly  exhausted,  'and  the  faU 
of  Maubeuge  on  September  7  had  removed  What 
would  have  constituted  a  gi"ave  menace  to  the 
German  lines  of  communication.  The  rear  guard 
actSons  foiight  by  the  retreating  forces  oi  the 
Kaiser  assumed  gireater  intensity  till,  on  Septem- 
ber 12  and  lH.  after  ajbandoning  Amiens,,  and  on 
their  extreme  left  Lunevdlle  and  St.  Die.  the  Ger- 
mans dug  themsedves  in  to  the  positions  on  the 
range  of  hills  nort^h  of  the  Aisne  that  Bluecber 
once  boasted  he  could  hold  against  the  world  •with 
80.000  men.  The  lines  were  almost  identical  -with 
those  occupied  to-day  from  Soisson.  on  the  uAisne, 
to  the  Veidun   front. 

ON  THE  AISiNlE  AND  TN  PU^lNIDBRiS. 
On  Seiptember  13  .the  Fren<?h  itroops,  in  the  face 
of  a  deadly  fire,  -crossed  the  Aisne  near  Soissons. 
and  there  ensT.ied  a  long  series  of  attacks  and 
counter  aittacks  launched  from  the  Disposing 
trenches,  wliich  in  many  places  were  only  a  hun- 
dred yards  aipant.  To  .the  south,  near  Rheims.  the 
Germans  lost  ground,  and  retaliated  by  tihe  bom- 
bardiment  of  the  citiy  and  the  partial  destruction  of 
its  great  cathedral,  but  without  achieving  any 
military  object  or  advantage.  The  fighting  to  the 
west  was  of  far  more  imiix)rt.an.ce.  The  French 
threw  evei-y  availalble  man  forward  on  their  ex- 
treme left  in  an  attemipt  to  turn  the  German 
iri^t  and  throw  the  invaders  badk  over  the  Meuse; 
the  Gerona.ns  brought  uip  freSh  forces  in  an  effort 
to  bum  the  FVendh  left  and  threaten  Paris  from 
■the  north.  At  one  time  the  German  cavalry 
readied  St.  Ooner,  oniy  twenty-five  miles  from 
Calais,  but  they  were  thrown  ba<5k  by  the  British 
forces  w'hich,  at  Field  Marshal  French's  reqiiest, 
had  been  shifted  to  the  extreme  left  and  assigned 
■the  task  of  mafcfog  a  junction  with  the  Belgian 


army.  After  violent  fighting  near  Arras  on  Septem- 
ber 30  the  turning  movement  developed  into  a  race 
for  the  sea.  and  the  allies  struck  due  north.  A  long 
drawn  out  fight  in  Flanders  continued  the  Battle 
of  the  Aisne.  whidh  in  itself  iwas  only  the  pro- 
longation of  the  Battle  of  the  Marne.  It  was  at 
this  stage  tliat  the  Gernaan  commanders  aittemipted. 
to  destroy  the  Belgian  army,  w'hich  still  threatened 
their  rear  from  the  intrenched  camip  of  Antwerp. 
Brinigdng  up  the  big  siege  guns  tbat  had  been  used 
at  MaiJbeuge.  they  invested  Anitwerp  on  September 
26.  By  the  5th  of  October  they  had  destroyed  the 
outer  forts  and  brought  the  city  itself  within  range 
of  their  great  guns.  The  next  day  King  .Albert 
withdrew  with  his  army  under  cover  of  a  Briti^ 
cavalry  force  which  had  been  disemlbarked  at  Os- 
tend  and  nished  to  Ghent  to  cover  the  Belgian 
retreat.  This  was  the  famous  (Seventh  Division, 
Wihich  afterward  fought  its  way  to  Ypres  and  held 
there  till  the  main  British  force  joined  it.  King 
.Albert  and  his  army  reached  the  Yser  on  October 
15.  taking  up  positions  at  Nieuport  and  Dixmude. 
On  the  l7th  the  Germans  attacked  in  force,  and 
Joffre  sent  word  to  King  .VVbert  to  bold  at  all 
costs  for  twenty-four  hours.  With  70.000  Belgians, 
who  had  fought  all  the  way  from  Liege  to  Antweiip 
and  to  the  Yser.  King  iA.lbert  hdd  the  coast  and 
some  25.000  .English  troops  heM  the  line  at  Yprea 
for  five  days  against  five  Gennan  army  corps.  On 
the  2i2d  of  October  tlie  French  came  up.  threw 
the  Germans  back  beyond  tbe  Yser.  and  tie  Bel- 
gians on  October  29  opened  the  di'kes  and  flooded 
the  country,  destroying  all  possibility  of  the  Ger- 
mans reaching  Calais  by  a  imarch  along  the  coast. 
The  trenches  now  stretched  in  one  continuous  line 
from  the  North  Sea  to  S'witzerland,  and  although 
the  Kaiser  in  person  directed  desperate  efforts  and 
sacrificed  liSO.OOO  men  to  brea^k  the  lines  and  force 
his  way  through  to  Calais,  he  was  foiled  in  the 
atteimpt;  he  bent  the  line  at  Arras,  but  his  down- 
ing aitteimpt.  made  at  Yii>res  early  in  Novemlber 
with  the  Prussian  Guards,  was  beaten  off  with 
huge  losses  by  the  thin  khaki  line  of  British 
soldiers,  reinforced  by  part  of  the  Tenth  FrencTj 
Array.  On  top  of  this  the  Germans  tried  te  drive 
a  we<lige  between  Verdun  and  Toul,  and  isolate  the 
former  fortress.  They  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
.Meu.se  at  St.  '.Mihiel  on  November  19,  and  their 
advance  at  this  point  forms  the  famous  salient 
that  has  been  described  as  "an  arrow  aimed  at  the 
heart  of  Prance."  But  t'hes'  could  get  no  further. 
Thia  was  tlie  laat  attemipt  in  force  to  shatter  the 
allies'  line  on  the  /west  and  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  existing  deadlooK  and  the  end  of  the  first 
period  of  the  war. 

THE   TU.BINT1NG    POINT   OlP   THE  'WAB. 

The  Battle  of  the  Mame  did  more  than  save 
Paris:  it  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Kaiser's  bid  for 
world  emphe.  Germany,  with  its  war  machine  at 
the  highest  point  of  efficiency  after  more  than  a 
generation  of  preijaration.  bad  failed  to  destroy 
France,  which  entered  the  conflict  with  inferior 
forces  incoanpletely  molhilized.  iBy  reason  of  its 
homogeneous  organizatdon.  whic'h  has  enabled  it  to 
shift  its  forces  from  east  to  west  amd  from  west 
to  east  at  will.  Germany  with  the  aid  of  Austria 
has  been  able  to  make  great  territnrind  gnins  on 
eveiv  front  except  the  west ;  but  these  gains  hare 
been  made  at  an  enormous  cost  in  lives,  and  a3 
the  German  line  has  lengthened.  Germany's  nu- 
meiiteal  and  economic  strengtli  has  -weakened,  w.hile 
that  of  tbe  allies  has  steadily  grown.  This  has 
been  in  great  part  due  to  England's  command  of 
the  iseas.  which  cult  Germany  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  while  placing  all  the  resources  of  the 
enrtire  Britisih  BmiMre  and  all  the  .prod.ucUve  power 
of  neutral  nations  at  the  disrposal  of  the  allies. 
Canltrilbuting  causes  to  the  victory  of  the  M'arne, 
whioh  was  the  turning  .point  of  the  .war,  were  the 
rapidity  of  the  Russian  moibilization  and  the  in- 
vasion of  East  Prussia  by  the  forces  of  the  Czar, 
thus  obliging  tbe  Genmans  bo  detach  several  army 
corps  from  the  huge  mass  of  men  hurled  upon 
Paris,  and  also  two  brilliant  sorties  from  Antwerp, 
led  by  King  Albert  in  person.  'Whidh  detached 
I'SO.OdO  trooips  from  the  .armies  that  were  pouring 
into  France.  The  operations  on  the  western  front 
included  the  entrance  of  Russian  forces  into  Gali- 
pia  an4  "ttie  <>a(pture  of  Taxnoipol  ou  August  SI, 
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that  of  Lembeng  in  Septem'ber  and  the  investment 
of  Przemy^l.  forcing  the  Aoiatrians  to  pause  in 
their  aittaok  on  Pk>land.  wiiere  they  ■were  making 
a  aucx;essful  demonstratitm  before  Liilblin  with  the 
intention  of  threatening  Waraaw.  But  it  was  the 
invasion  <xf  East  Prussia  tJiat  caused  the  most 
concern  to  the  German  General  Staff.  The  Czar's 
trooips  swarmed  over  the  frontier  cm  August  17  and 
alm'ost  without  oupoaition  made  thenaselves  mas- 
ters of  Lydk.  Insterburg.  Gunibinnen.  Oerteliburg 
and  MarienlbuTg.  Allenstein  and  Koendgsrbui'g  were 
threatened,  and  fdve  Genman  army  corps  were  hur- 
riedly detadhed  from  the  iWeStern  fjxjnt  and  hurled 
aeaiDBt  the  Russians.  Von  Hinden/burg.  a  general 
■whose  life  work  in  studying  the  re^on  of  the  Ma- 
zui-iau  Lakes  had  broiight  upon  him  much  army 
ridicule,  was  called  from  retirement  by  the  Kaiser. 
and.  gatlherinig  vesei-ves  and  adding  ■rt'hat  garrison 
troops  be  ooiild  to  tlhe  first  line  forces  from  the 
■west,  he  strirrik  aA  the  Russian  invaders  on  August 
27  at  Tannenburg.  just  south  of  -illenstein.  and 
in  three  da.>"s  ■virtiially  annihilated  250.000  Rus- 
sians. thTowin«  them  into  the  swamps,  where  1)8 
oaiptured  100.000  prisoner  and  killed  and  drowned 
tens  of  thOT-isands  more.  Following  up  his  success, 
■pon  Hindecibung  threw  General  RennenKampf  back 
across  the  frontier  behind  the  Kovno-Grodno  line 
of  forts.  While  these  events  were  in  progress  Aus- 
tria bad  launched  against  Serbia  an  attack  that  at 
first  iwas  successful.  The  Sei<bdans.  wiho  in  their 
first  dash  had  obtained  a  foofhold  in  Bosnia,  were 
driven  acioss  the  Drir.a  Raver,  and  on  Decemfber  2 
tbe  Austrians  captured  Belgrade.  King  Peter  hav- 
ing already  moved  his  cai>ital  to  JVish.  Outnum- 
bered and  beaten,  the  Sertjians  retreated  into  the 
mountains,  wlhile  the  victorious  .\u'dtrians  laid 
waste  the  fertile  valleys  and  lowlands  and  con- 
verted fhe  country  around  Belgrade  into  a  land  of 
corpse-sjbrewn  desolation.  But  neither  victors  nor 
vanqiiisilied  had  paid  any  attention  to  sand'tation, 
and  disease  and  plague  broke  out  in  both  armies. 
The  Serbians  in  the  'healtlvv  mountain  districts  suf- 
fered least,  and,  gathering  np  all  their  forces, 
they  fell  upon  the  invaders  with  indesoribalble  fury 
and  virtually  anniihilated  the  Austrian  army,  driv- 
ing it  out  of  Belgrade  bv  December  15  and  taking 
more  than  60,000  prisoners,  of  whom  no  less  thao. 
50  Per  cent,  died  of  plague  in  the  concentration 
canaps.  This  broke  the  Austrian  offensive,  and 
for  tlie  time  being  Sertbia  ceased  to  figure  in  the 
■war  except  as  a  plague  spot  where  the  American 
Hed  Cross  was  figbting  tjiplius  and  the  black 
deatb. 

iPROGKEOS  OP  THE  GREAT  STRUGGLE. 

'Since  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  nothing  has  oc- 
curred w'hic'h  can  be  compared  to  it  for  strategic 
results  or  polJtioal  importance.  Lt  settled  one 
thing:  Germany  cannot  win.  Tlie  deadlock  on  the 
■western  front,  it  is  true,  has  remained  almost  un- 
broken desipite  much  desperate  fighting  and  great 
loss  of  life,  and  Germany  is  still  ia  possession  of 
almost  all  of  Belgium  and  of  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  richest  mining  and  industrial  region  of  France, 
with  at  least  60  ,per  cent,  of  France's  muoh-needed 
supiply  of  iron.  But  Ei.'gland  has  raised,  trained 
and  equipped  an  army  of  more  than  three  million 
men.  «nd  is  3tctidily  increa'sing  her  forces,  with 
the  result  that  in  the  spring  tJie  allies  will  have 
an  overwhclminig  superiority  of  men  'and  guns  and 
ammunition  in  France.  On  the  eastern  front  Ger- 
many has  inflicted  severe  reverses  on  Ritssia.  and 
besides  taidng  Warsaw  is  master  of  rich  Russian 
and  Polish  provinces;  brtt  s/he  has  not  destroyed 
the  Russian  armies,  whose  lack  of  equipment  and 
ammunition  is  being  rapidly  remedded  and  whose 
suppldea  of  men  are  in^exihaustible.  Russia  anoves 
her  millions  with  the  relentless  certainty  of  a 
efla«ier  .A'ttack  her.  and  she  retreats  on  Moscow. 
Leave  her  atane,  and  tbe  deep,  slow  tide  of  her 
advance  rolls  forward  again.  In  fhe  Spring  she 
will  hawe  sax  million  men.  '  As  things  stand  to- 
day Oepmany  is  not  invaded,  excei)t  for  a  tiny 
strip  of  territory  in  Alsace,  and  eveaTwhere  her 
armies  are  fdg^ting  on  enemy  soil.  But  Germany 
has  lost  virtually  all  of  'her  colonies,  and  her 
Oag  has  been  siwept  from  every  sea  but  the  Bal- 
tic. The  German  navy  remains  bottled  ^up  in 
tihe  Ki«l  Oanal  and  behind  the  mined  defences  of 
Heligloland,   vai'albl^  to  cc^pe  -with  the  crushing  su- 


periortty  of  the  British  navy  and  of  no  more  use 
than  if  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Japan, 
wbich  antered  tflie  war  xa  Bngland-'s  ally,  seized 
Germ'aniy's  foot'hold  in  Asia,  the  fortress  of  Tsing- 
tau,  iiu  conjun-ction  with  a  deta-chment  of  Eng- 
land's Indian  army.  Germany's  ally,  Austria, 
has  'wdith  the  Kaiser's  help  managed  to  free  her 
eastern  territory,  which  at  one  time  was  deeply 
invaded  by  the  Russian  forces;  but  Italy  has  en- 
tered 'the  iwar  on  the  side  of  the  allies  and  has 
obtained  a  strong  grip  on  the  Tientino  and 
forced  Austria  to  co'ncentrate  most  of  her  best 
troops  and  heavy  artillery  among  the  mountains 
and  passes  of  her  southern  frontier.  Turkey, 
whiah  threw  in  its  lot  with  Germany  and  at- 
tacked Russia,  has  successfully  resisted  the  coon-- 
bined  attemiJts  of  England  and  France  to  force 
tbe  Dardanelles,  to  carry  much  needed  supplies 
to  Russia  and  afford  an  outlet  for  her  grain  arop, 
w;hii.'h  "was  one  of  the  most  abundant  in  years.  In 
the  Caucasus,  after  initial  reverses.  Turkey  has 
withstood  the  Ru^ian  army,  who  were  powerleiss 
tb  aid  the  .Armenians,  whom  the  Turks  have  set 
aJbout  to  exterminate  entirely.  In  .Mesopotamia 
a  JJritiS'h  expedition  which  at  one  time  menaced 
Bajgdad,  after  a  brilliant  march  from  the  Persian 
Guif.  has  met  witih  a  reverse.  England,  early  in 
the  Fall  of  1914.  repulsed  a  Turkisli  attack  oa 
the  Suez  Canal  and  seized  this  opportunity  to 
secure  her  bold  on  Bgyt-vt,  over  which  she  pro- 
claimed a  protectorate.  In  order  to  ma.ke  a 
junotion  iwith  the  Turks,  Germany  i-eceU'tly  struck 
a  Ibold  bloiw  in  the  BalKans,  where  she  scored  her 
first  diplomatic  euocess  of  the  war  by  inducing 
Butearia  to  fight  on  her  side.  As  a  result,  Ser- 
bia was  crushed,  and  a  new  field  of  battle  has 
opened  in  tJhe  /Balkaas,  the  allies  landing  forces 
in  Greeice.  but  neither  sufficiently  soon  nor  in 
sufficient  force  to  'be  able  to  save  Seifbia  from 
the  faite  of  Belgium.  Other  importanit  pihases  of 
tbe  world  struggle  have  been  Germany's  attempted 
suftmiarine  blockade  of  Great  Britain,  which, 
after  the  tor4)edoing  of  the  Lusitania,  brougiht 
about  a  diplomatic  crisis  with  the  United  States; 
the  Gemian  Zeippelin  raids  on  England,  in  vvlhich 
many  innocent  civilians  and  non-comibatants  have 
been  MUed,  and  the  allies'  attempt  to  starve  out 
Germany  and  Austria,  wliiah,  desiute  trem.endous 
territorial  gains,  are  as  a  matter  of  fact,  besieged 
an'd  suritoumded  by  a  riji.g  of  s'teel  which  will  be- 
gin to  'dose  in  upon  tihem  in  the  Spring  In  the 
following  pages  oa'ch  of  these  eubjeots  is  treated 
under  its  separate  heading,  and  statistics  are 
added  ;ihoiwJng  tbe  cost  of  the  war  in  men  and 
money   to  date. 

WAR  ON  THE  WESTlE'RN  FiRONT. 
Trenicfh  warfare  on  the  we>stem  front  has  beeo 
comtinuous  ever  since  the  deadlock  began.  All 
thpougti  the  \\"im.teT  of  1914-15  there  was  a  con- 
stant; ibonibaA'dment  all  aioiig  tilie  line  from  Swit- 
zerl-and  to  tlie  Noa^tli  Sea,  tilie  initeneity  of  whicli 
keuH  on  increasing  as  the  mobilization  of  the  in- 
diH^trial  forces  of  France  and  England  pn>gressed, 
tlnis  continually  augmenting  the  supply  of  am- 
munition at  the  front.  Immediately  after  tiie 
Battle  of  the  Marne  the  allies  had  faced  a  serious 
shortage  of  every  kind  of  artillery  and  muinitions, 
from  heavy  howitzer  to  rapid-fire  machine  guns, 
whereas  the  almost  inexlia^ustible  siipplies  of  the 
Germans  showed  how  long  and  thorough  had  been 
the  Teuton  preparations  fbr  the  war.  It  was  only 
in  the  Fall  tliat  the  allies  really  began  to  accumu- 
late a  sui^plus  over  their  im'mediate  needs  so  as 
to  suaiply  the  reserves  of  ammmiition  ueceS'Sary 
for  the  intensive  oombardment  which  must  pre- 
cede any  attack  in  force.  It  will  not  be  till  the 
SiM-img  of  1916.  wben  the  bulk  of  the  enormous 
amm'unition  orders  placed  in  the  United  States 
will  be  delivered,  that  the  allies  wU  have  any 
m'arked  advantage  over  the  Germans,  who  have 
so  tlioroughly  organized  their  ind'Ustrial  resoiuces 
as  to  be  able  to  turn  out  about  2,000,000  shells 
a  week  indefinitely.  Disii^arity  in  the  supply  of 
i'mmunition,  however,  has.  not  prevented  many 
severe  engagements  taking  place  in  BeJgiu^m, 
France  and  ..ilsace.  Early  in  January  the  FrencJi 
laamdhed  .a  n-ew  offensive  in  Alsace,  in  whioh  they 
made  themselves  masters  <?l  Sleinbaoh.    Ilhey  also 
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made   a   siiccesslful    attaCK   north    of    Soissons,    but 
the    German    counter   offensbe    more    than    -wiped 
out   their  gains,    and    a   few  males   to  'the   east   of 
Trtiere  the  Freach  had  attaclted  fhe  Kaiser's  forces 
took  im:ix)rtant  iix)sitioias  and  inflicted  heavy  losses 
by    inundating   ipart    of    the    Aisne    Valley.      The 
first  really  serious   afctem(i>t  to  smash   through  the 
Germ^aai   lineis.  was  made  by  the  Britislh,   who  tooik 
the    ofjensave    towai'd    Lalle    and     cai>tured    Neuve 
Oha/pelle.   just   noi'th  of   La  fiassee  on   March   10. 
Near^    the   emtire    Brttisih   force   was   emjijloyed    in 
this  great  etflfort.   w'liich  broke  down   almost  in   the 
moment    of    ■victor^'    when    it    seemed    certain    the 
German    lines    would    be    brolten    because    tlie    at- 
tackimg  forces  were  decimated   by  the  fire  of  their 
own    artilleiT.       But   the    Britisrh    stuck    to    their 
gains,   and  despite  every   eiffort  the  Germans   have 
not  been   alble   to  dislodge   them.      Early   in    .Vpril 
there    was    fieiroe    fighting    in    the    St.     Mihiel    sa- 
lient, where  the  Co-oiwin   Prince  had  time  and  time 
again  been  foiled   in  his   attem.pts   to   isolate  Ver- 
dun.     The   French   took   the   crest   of   the   hill   at 
Les  Bparges.  depriviL^K  the  Germans  of  a  position 
of  igreat  strategic  imqxjrtance  w.Moh  dominated  the 
Talley    of    th'e    Woevre.       Fig!hting    has    raged    al- 
tnost    continuously    around     tihe     Hartmaannsweiler 
Koprf,    wihic)h  is  said   to  have  changed   hands  some 
Seventy   times   since   the   nvar   begam    and    to  .have 
cost  iOO.OOO  lives.     One  stope  of  the  moinitain  is 
now  in  the  ha-ds  of  the  French  and  the  other  in 
the  hands  of  tfie  Genraa.ns.     In   the   beginning  of 
Aipril    marked    actdrity    was    noticed    back    of    the 
German   lines,   and   on   Ai^ril   17    the   Britislh   cap- 
tured   Hill    60   in    an   engagement  whi-c'h    preceded 
the  second   .great  Germain   attacK   on   Ypre«.     This 
culminated  on  A^iri;   24,    when   aisa>hj'xiating  gases 
were   used   for  the    first   time    with    such    terrible 
effect  that  the  Germans  gained  nearly  three  miles. 
Their  failure  to  hreai  tlhrough   was  due   in   large 
measiire  to  fhe  splendid  gallantny  of  the  Canadian 
troops,    whose    crack    reiment.     the    Princess    Pat 
JA^  iMfaotry    was  almost  wiped  out  hoilding  an 
advanced  position.      Since  then  the  Germams  have 
made    no    further    attempt    to    break    through    to 
Calais.     The  French  again  took  the  offensive,   amd 
in  May  and  June  the  c^hief  fighting  centred  around 
Arras,    with    the    French    gradually    creeping    up 
towiard   Lens,    a   railway    centre   of   great  strategic 
Talue,   fihe   capture   of  iwihich   would  have  impeded 
German  communications  along  the  front  and  have 
forced  a  retirement.     It   was  in  this  advance  that 
the    liVenioh    cajiytured     the    remarkable    defensiive 
■work  known   as   the   Lal^yrintih.   a   veotable   under- 
ground   fortress    with    trenches    and    sulblterranean 
passages  lined  with  steel   and  concrete,  near  Neu- 
Tille  St.   Vaast.     The   Germans  belieived  it  to   be 
absolutely  impregnable.     When  finally  occupied  by 
the   French   On   June   23    t^ig   undePgrotind   strong- 
hold   was   found    to   cover    an    area    of   more    than 
two  sciuare  miles.     Tlie  French  were  also  success- 
ful  in  fighting  in   the  Vosges  and  in   Alsace,   but 
lost   about    a   mile   of   their    trenches    in    the   Ar- 
goime.       All    thTousfh    Jub'    and    August    fighting 
continued    it    the    long    line   of    trenches    and    in- 
creased   in    activity    in    th«    air,    numerous    raids 
being  made  by   aviators  on  both  sides,   the  advan- 
tage,   however",    resting    wi1^   the    allies.      In    Sep- 
tember   after  continuous  Germain  successes  in   t)he 
East,    which   had   cajried   a    large   portion   of   the 
Teuton    forees   far    into    Russia.    Joffre    made   his 
long  expected  eiflfort  to  break  the  deadlock  on   the 
western     front.       The     allied     offensive    developed 
into  a  stuT>endoU8  but  unsuccessful  drive  in  Cham- 
pagne.   Arbois  and   Belgium.     Following  the   most 
terrific    bombardment    on    record,     in    which    the 
German   trenches    were    literally    vdped    out    by    a 
storm    of    Ihigh     esiilosive    shell-fire,     the    French 
drove    the    Gennans   back    nearly    three    miles    in 
Ohamipajgne,    and   by    aen>temlber    27    had   captured 
more   than   20  OOO   prisoners   and   a   lai-ge   number 
of  guns,   ammunition   and  other  war  material;  but 
thev    did    not    succeed    in    breaWng    through,     al- 
though they  sacrificed  m'ore  than   100,000  men  in 
the   attemspt.     The   British,   striking   at   the   same 
time.    tooK   five   miles   of    German    trenches    south 
of  La  Bassee  Canal,  and  both  the  French  and  the 
Briti^   suocesisfuUy   resisted    the    German    counter 
crfifensive.     to   support    which    five    German    army 


corps  had  been  hurriedly  transported  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  front.  Continuing  to  ad- 
vance, the  French  pierced  the  German  second-line 
defences  amd  threatened  the  Orowm  Prince's  com- 
mumta.tions  in:  the  Argomne,  but  their  drive 
slackened  in  the  beginning  of  October,  after  the 
caipiture  of  Tahure.  They  had  retaken  about  fifty 
square  miles  of  French  territory.  A  few  days 
later  the  Germans  fiercely  assailed  the  British 
'.ines  in  an  effort  to  reconquer  the  posttions  they 
had  lost  at  Looa.  but  they  •  were  beatem  off  and 
left  8.000  dead  beibween  the  lines.  Theiy  also 
failed  in  a  series  of  attaciks  launched  in  the  early 
part  of  November  against  the  French  in  Cham- 
pagne, despite  a  temix>r>ary  success  at  Tahure. 
n'liich  changed  hands  several  times.  .\I1  through 
December  there  was  a  contiu'uous  artillerj'  duel 
along  the  wes'tern  front,  but  the  year  ends  with 
the  deadlock  unbroken. 

WIAIR    ON    THE    BASTEIRN    FRONT.    . 
At  the   outbreak   of   the    war  the    Germam   plan 
on  the  eastern  front  was  based  on   tbe  belief  that 
the    C2Kir'8    forces    would    strike   straight   for    Cra- 
cow,   the   gateway   to    Berlin    and    Vienna.      This 
was   what   the   GePmans   wanted;   for   if  the   Rus- 
sians had   tJhrown   aU   their  forces  into   the  Polish 
salient  Germany   could   have  attacked   their  north- 
em   .flalnik    fromi    Eiast    Prussia    and    .\uStria    their 
southern  flank   from   Galicia,    cutting  the   Rus&ian 
lines    of    communication    and    literally    "ibagging" 
tihe    Czar's  fiTSt-lin«  armies.     So.    in  ord«r  to  at- 
tract t'his  hoiied-for  Russian  offensive,   a  few  Ger- 
man    divisions     were     thrown     into     Poland;     but 
Grand    Duke    Nicholas    was    not    to   be   caught    in 
any    such    trap        Disregarding    the    demonsit  ration 
in  Poland,   the  Russian  oomm^ander  strucK  simul- 
tanemisly  at  the  Germans  in   East  Prussia  and  at 
the   Ausitrians  in   Galicia.     Despite  the  defeat   of 
t^e    Ruisians   at   Tannenberg   by    von    Hindenburg 
witih    forces    transported    in    all    haste    from    the 
western  fix>nit,  and  which  broke  dowm.  fhe  Russian 
olffensive  in  Bast  Prussia  and  threw  General   Ren- 
nenkamipf  tbacik    behind    the    Kovno-Grodno   forts, 
the  Czar's  forces  continued  to  advance  in  GaUcia 
agaiust    the    Ausltrians,     whom    they    defeated    at 
Rawa  Ruska  on  September  3.    Then  they  took  Lem- 
berg.  woo   a  battle  near  Lublin,   and   on  Sept  em- 
ber  22  book  Jaroslaw  and  imvested  the  great  fort- 
ress of  Przemysl.     With  the  Hussianig  weeft  of  the 
Sam    and    the    Attstriain    rigW    wing    fla.nked    by 
hoi*des    of    Cossacks    who    were    raiding    well    into 
the   plaims.   and  with   the   Carpathian   passes   fall- 
ing inlto  the  hands  of  the  invaders,   Austria  called 
upon   Germany  for  immediate   aid.      Von   Hinden- 
buflg  was  sent  to  the  rescue.     With  four  German 
artcny  corps  taken  from  East  Prussia — ^fhns  making 
possible    the    Russian    success    ait    Augiustowo    on 
October   2 — 'and  other   reinforcemenita   drawn   from 
the  western  front,    the  German  general,  instead  of 
trtying    to   stem    the    invasion    of    Himgary.    struck 
stiaight    at    Warsaw    and    the    Ivangorod   fortress. 
This  counter  offensive  was  highly  successful.     With 
their   right   flanK    in    great   dai-oger,    the    Russians 
had    no   alternative  but   to  take  their   army    back 
across  the  San.    The  Austrians  followed,  and  drove 
the   imvaders  from   Hungary   and   the   Carpathians, 
after  raising  the  siege  of  Przemysl.     The  German 
advance   in  Polawd   was  pressed,   and  von   Hinden- 
burg's   cavalry    screen   was   wilthin    seven    miles    of 
Warsaw    wihen    the    Russians,    gathering    all    their 
availalble   cavalry   forces,    hurled    a   body    of  more 
than    100.000  horsemen   upon    tlie    advancinig  foe. 
This   bent  back   the   German   left  wing   and   com- 
pelled a  hasty  retreat  to,  the  frontier.     This   Ger- 
map  reverse  had  serious  consequences  fVar  the  Aus- 
trians.    against    whom    the    Rtussians   concentrated 
an    enormous    foi<ce,    and    the    second    invasion    of 
Galicia    beg-an.     The    A'ustrians    were    routed    at 
Jaroslaw   on    Novemlber  5   and    their   army   cut  io 
two,    one  half  being   forced   back   into  the  snow- 
laden    Camaithian  passes,    the  other  driven  toward 
the  Oraco^v  defences^  the  outer  line  of  wOiich  was 
penetrated  by  the  Russians  on  Novemiber  7.     The 
Russians  were  also  following  up  their  victory  over 
the  Germanis,   wfho  kept  on   retreating  into  Silesia 
and  successfully  draiwing  into  the  Polish  bag  great 
masses   of   the   Czar's   troopa,   wtoo   believed    that 
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they  were  pursuing  tJbe  main  German  anny.     But 
although    the    Buaaianis    had    advanced    far    into 
Southern    Poland    the    GewBana   ■were    unalble    to 
carry    out    their    original    plan,    becaoise    tihey    no 
longer  had   the   men  in   East  iPjussia   to  out  the 
Russian    comimiinicationB    by    -aia    attaci    on    the 
norbh  flank,  and  on  the  south  flanfe  the  Jiustrian 
base  ctf  operationa  waa  in  the  handa  of  ithe  Rua- 
sians.     JBut  just  vphen  the  Russians  in  pursuit  of 
the    retrearting    Germams    had    taken    Ploeken,    in 
Gemnany,    to  the  southeast  of  Posen,   the   Kaiser 
gathered    his   main   eastern   army   at  Thorn.      On 
November  12  these  forces,  under  General  Macken- 
sen.   were  suddenly  launched  forward,  and  had  no 
difficulty  in   overwhelming  the  much  smaller  Riis- 
sia/n.  forces  which  were  guardirig  the  flans  of  the 
Russian    advance    on    Silesia.      In    ten    days,    by 
forced   maiiches.    Madkensen   had  reached   Bresiny, 
some   fifteen    miles    east  of    Lodz,    where   he   nar- 
rowly escaped  disaster;  for  the  Russians,  hurryinig 
uip  from  all  sides,  nearly  out  oiff  more  than  100,- 
000  of  his  advance  guard.     But  the  Germans,   by 
a    magnificent     feat     of     arms,     cut     their     way 
through,   altihoug'h   there  as  little  doubt   that  they 
wtould  have  been  annihilated  had  it  not  been  for 
Bennenkaimipf's  delay  in  coiming  up.     Thia,   added 
to   his   defeat   at  Tanmeniberg,  cost  him  his  com- 
mand.    By   this  time  the  main  Geitman  army  3iad 
come  up.    and  on    Deceoilber   6  it  took   Lodz  and 
advanced   northlwaiid   to    Lowltz,    forcing  the   Rus- 
sians .to  give  up  their  oflfensive  in  tihe  Cracow  dis- 
triat.  ■  Again  the  Germams  tHirust  ait  Waisaw,  but 
the  Russians  t'ook  up  iposibions  on  the  Bzura  a»Dd 
Rawka    Rivers,    where   they   made   a   great   stand. 
The    Russian    liae    had    been   drawn   iback   in    the 
south  to  prepared   positions  behind  tftie  Nida  and 
Dunajec   Rivers  and   exitending   ri'glUt    up   to   their 
northern  army.     There  the    Gennan   advance  was 
checked  early  in  January,   and  a  dea«ilo<5k  ensued 
which  lasted  till  July.     The  Germans  could  make 
no    headiway    in    Poland,    but    Mackeaisee's    drive 
had  so  far    relieved    t)he  pressure  in   GaUda   that 
Austria    atteimpted    a    fresh    offemsive    nvovememt 
aigairtst   the    weakened   Russian   linfes.      Reinforced 
with    some    Gennan    troops,    and    supported   by    a 
sortie  of  100,000  men  from   Pizeanysl,    they  came 
through    the    passes;    but    their    movemen'ts     were 
slaw    and   the   Russians   had    time   to    concentrate 
new   armies   wlii  A    at   Tamoiw.   on   Decemtoer    25, 
smashed    the    Austrdana    completejy,     establishing 
ttheim'selves    on    the    Tamow    lime,    overran    Buiro- 
wiaa.    and    seized    the    Carpathian    passes,    which 
they  held  until   driven  out  by   Madkensen  in  ^ay 
and   June.      In    Felbruary.    Germany    succeeded    in 
dealing  a  grea^t  coiuiter  blow,  the  effect  of  vrtidch 
undoubtedly   influenced    the    subsequent    course   of 
eveuts  on    the   eastern   front.      The   Russians   had 
been  gradually  gaining  ground  again  in  East  Prus- 
sia, where  hea^'y  sno^vifalls  had  made  anything  Kke 
imxd   movements  of  large  bodies  of  trooijs  appear 
out  of  the  ques/tion.     But  they   were  saiddenly   at- 
ta'oked   oa   both   flanks.     Von    Hindenburg  caught 
them  again  in  the  region  of  the  Mazurian  Lokes, 
crushed   in    their    riglit   iwing   at    Gumhinnen    and 
their  left   at  Lyck,   and  then,    converging  on   theit 
cenltre.   virtually  destroyed  the  Russian  East  Prus- 
sian   army    on    February    22.     taking    mere    than 
100. 000    prisoners    and    nearly    all    of    their    gams, 
amtnunition    and    equipment.      The    way    for    the 
Gewnan    advanice   into    Oourland    was  olear.     The 
Russians  were  also  running  very  ^ort  of  ammuni- 
tion  amd   opposed   but   weak  resistaooe   to   a   Ger- 
man drive  toward   Ossowiec,   the  great  fortress   of 
North    Poland,    in    which    the    invaders    captured 
Plryzasnyz    and    threaitened    Nowogeorgiewsk.      The 
Austrians   also    took    heart  from   the    Russian '  re- 
verse and  began   to  drive  them   out  of  Bukowina, 
but    ODKe    again    the    tide   'turned    in    the    Czar's 
favor  with   the   surrender  of  the  -iusfcrian   fortress 
of    Przeimysl    on     Maixih    22.       Besides    capturing 
120.000  prisoners  and  vast  stores  of  war  ntaterial 
this  released  a  .Russian  force  of  more  than  a  quar- 
ter  of  a  million    men,    all   of   wliom  Tvere  rushed 
into  the  Carpathians  to  beat  ibacK  the  Austrians 
who'  were   atltemptdng    to   turn    their   left  'wing   in 
Biitooiwina,  and  penetrate  more  than  twenty  miles 
imto  Htmgiaiy  after  taking  most  of  the  important 
Oaiipaithiaa   passes,     lAgain    Aiistrta   was   in    sore 


s'traits,  and  again  she  appealed  to  the  Kaiser  for 
h«lp.      Mackensen    waa    sent    to    the    rescue    with 
lange  iforces  draiwn  from  von  Hindenfburg's  armies, 
thus  again   reducing  operations  in  the  north  to  a 
deadlock.     Enormous  forces  of  heavy  artilleiy  were 
transipoited  from  the  western  fronit,  and  the  com- 
bined  German  an'd  Austilan  forces  began  a  peat 
counter  offensi've  against  the  advancing  Russians. 
After  a  terrible  artiUeiy  bombardment  of  the  Rus- 
sian positions  tIhe  drive  "was  launched  w'hich  dnyve 
Russia   entirely    out  of   Galioia    and    really    sealed 
the    fate    of    Warsaw.       The    Dunajec    lioe     was 
piei^ced   early   in   May,   and,    overwhelming   all   re- 
sistance,    the    Germans,    on    a    front    sixty    miles 
wide,    swept    on    toward    Jaroslau    and    Przemysl, 
which  latter  fortress  they  retook  on  Jome  3.     On 
they    went,    breaking    through    the   tthind    Russian 
line  of  defence  from  Rawa  Ruska  to  Giodek  and 
the   Dneister.    and,   taking  Lemberg   on   June    24, 
t^ey    cleared   the   Russians   out  of    all   their   hard 
won  positions.     But  although  the  ilussian   armies 
were   driven   back    they   were    not   desitroyed,    and 
the   German   victory    was  won   solely   by   an   over- 
whelming   suii>eiiordty    in    guns    and    aram-unition. 
Arohangel    had    been   oloeed    all    the    Winter,    the 
tuans-Siheriam    pailw>ad    blocked    in    many    places, 
and  despite  all  the  effoi'ts  of  the  allies',  especially 
Jai>aii.    to    supply   them,     the    Czar's    foircfs    were 
helpless  for  lacK  of  cannon  and  sheUs  and  quick- 
firing   guns   and    ammunition,    wi'tlhout   whicii   her 
inexh'austible  supply  of  men  availed  nothing.    How- 
ever,   a   few   weeks   earlier,    the    Germans   had   ef- 
fected   an    entrance     into    Oourland.     and    forces 
under  von  Buelow  had  ac'tmally  landed   in  North- 
ern Russia   and,    moving  south  from  the   Gulf    of 
Riga,   had   effected   a   junction  with   von   Hinden- 
burgs     army     before     Warsaw.       Simultaneously,. 
MackeDsen.   turning  north  from  his  Galician  cam. 
paign,    had  forced  the   Russians   back   beyond   the 
Ivulblin   line   and   was   almost   in    contadt   with   the 
right  wing  of  the  forces  attacking  Wajsaw.     The; 
Austrian    foirces,    reinforced    by   German    artillery, 
continued  the  line  along  the  J?ug  and  the  Dneis- 
teir.      In  this  manner  it   waa   virtually  impossible 
for  the  Russians  to  outflank  their  opponents  with- 
out   first    breaking    their    lines,    and    the    lack    of 
amimunition  made  any    kind  of  offensive  impossi- 
ble.    With  the  Czar's  foixies  on  the  defensive,  the 
Genmans   began    to  dose  in  on   Warsaw   from   all 
sides.     Pultusk   fell    to    the  Teiitons  on   July   25, 
and  five  days   later  the  Russiams  began  the  evacu- 
ation oS  Warsaw,  retrealting  toward  a  prepared  line 
from  Kovno  through   Grodno   and  south   to  Brest- 
Litovsk.     Choim.    an   imix)rtanlt  fortress  southeast 
of  Ivangorod.  was  the  next  Russian  stronghold  to 
fall    and  on  August  i6  Wasaw,  the  capital  of  Po- 
land,   was    occupied     by    Bavarian    troops    imder 
Prince  Leopold.     The  victorious  German  campaign 
was   conniploted   by   the   fall    of   Ivangorod.    Serook, 
Praga.   Ixnnza  and  .Siedlce,  and  finally,  on  -August 
19.    Kovno,   one  of   the  greater   of   Russian   fort- 
i-esses.  was  taken.     Then  Nowogeorgiewsk  and  Os- 
sowiec fell,   and  the  Genmans  began  to  close  in  ou 
Brest-iLitovsk.    which    surrendered    on    August    27. 
At    the   same    time,   renewing    their   drive   to   free 
Austria,   the  Teutons  araa^ied  the  Russian  line  iu 
Galicia.    crossing  the   Zlota-Lipa   River,   and    then 
began    an    advance    along    their    entire    SOO-asile 
fronit,   capturing  Lipsk  and  Grodno  and  advancing 
on    their    left    toward    Riga.       Still    mainltaining 
their  progress,    the    Germans   captured   Vilna   and 
threatened    Dwinsk;   but  then   tlie   Kaiser's   offen- 
sive in  the  east  weakened  owing  to  the  withdra.wal 
of  five  army  corps  sent  to  resist  the  French  drive 
in  ClhamiiJagne.   and  this   enabled   the  Russians  to 
make    some   gains    in    Galicia.    hold   back    the    in- 
vaders in  the  SmorgOn  district,   and  stop  the  Ger- 
man advance  on  Dwinsk  early  in  October,  despite 
the  fact  that   von   Hindenlburg   had   succeeded    in 
crossing  the  Viliya,   east  of  Vilna.   and  that  Aus- 
tro-German   forces   had  forced   back   the    Russians 
in   Galicia  to   the  eastern  bank  of  the   Styr.     On 
Octolber    21    the    Russians   reoocupled    Czemowitz, 
tlie   capital   of   Bukowina.    and   txxvk   the   offensive 
at  Mitau  and  before  DwinsK,   amd  by  Novemlber  1 
had   forced    the    German   army    attacking    Riga    to 
retreat  over  the  Miasa.    The  Winter  has  since  mivle 
active    opeiraitiona    iuicreasingly    dSlfSloult    oa    ttie 
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eastern  front,  bwt  altliougli  the  Russians  have 
been  very  soreily  tried  by  a  long  succession  of 
serious  reirerses  Uiey  have  mai:,'aged  to  keep  their 
armies  intact.  Tlie  Oerman  gains  ha.ve  been  gains 
of  teiTitory.  ot  less  sitrategic  value  tlian  would 
have  been  tihe  annihilation  of  any  of  the  Rusaan 
armies,  not  one  of  which  has  been  destroyed. 
Neverthele3S.  Mie  poTftical  eiPfect  of  the  German 
victories  has  beea  very  great,  especially  in  the 
Balkans.  T4ie  Czar  is  mow  raising  large  numbers 
of  fresh  troops  to  fill  his  ranks,  and  gat'lieiing 
vast  siiiM>lies  of  arms  and  aanmiunition  to  enable 
him  to  retake  the  offensive  in  the  Spring  with  an 
army  which,  it  is  asserted,  will  exceed  six  million 
men. 

THE    N.\,VA,L   WAR; 
In  Julj.    19114.   just  beifore   the   war.    the  grand 
fleet    of   Enigland,    the   mo^t    powerful    naval   force 
ever    assembled,    was   ipa.9sed    in    review   toy    King 
Gebrtge    at    Spiifhead.      Two    hundred    and    sixteen 
shii»   were   in    the   line,    and    there    can    be   little 
doufbt   that    this   imposiing  demonstration    of    Eng- 
lai::id's  naval  strength  at  a   time  when  portents  of 
a    European    coafliat   were   visible    on   every    hand 
was    initended     to,  discourage    any     warliKe    plans 
other    nations    migtot    entertain.      Thanks    to    the 
foresight  of  Prince  Ijoiris  of  .Babtentoeiig,  this  grand 
fleet   was  never  demlolbilized.    and   when   war   came 
it   found   England's   mea-ci-iwur   cleared   for   action 
and    at    their    apt»inted    battle    stations    in    the 
Nortlj   Sea   and   tihe   Brutish    Channel       From   thf 
first   day  of   the   war   the  .great   German    navy,   on 
whiclh  the    Kaiser  larislied   so   many   millioinis   and 
so  m-uch  oa-re    has  been  virtually  bottled   up  with 
in   the  Kiel  Oana:l  and  ibeTiind  the  mine  fields  of 
Heligoland   and   the   guns   of   CMxihaven    and   Wil- 
helmshaven,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  useless 
for  the  protettion  of   German  sbipping  or  for  any 
offensive  action  against  the   allies  .aa  if  it  were   at 
Che    bottom    of    the    ocean.       The    British     fleet, 
which  at  first  was  stationed  in  the   North   Sea,   is 
now  riding  at  anicihor  in'  British   roadsteads,  .ready 
ait   any   mimute   to  sally   forth,    should    the    enemy 
venture   out.  prepared  instantly  to   respond  to  the 
sign'al  off  any  one  of  the  2.000  armed  patrol  Iboats, 
yaicljts,   trawlers  and   fisihing  vessels   which   unceas- 
ingly guard  the  coasts  off  the  British  Isles.     Swift 
destroyers,    torpedo    boats,    guruboats    and    subma- 
rines   dash    hither    and    thither    in    the    Irish    Sea 
and    the    Britislh    Channel,    tout    for  moi^'tha    their 
active  oiwpations  have  been  limited  to  the  sinking 
or  caiptnre  of  German  submarines.     The  absence  of 
any  igi-eat  sea  fi^t  has  been  ono  of  the  surprising 
features  of   the  war.      Not  a  single  battleshiip   has 
been   engaged    a*   sea.    and    the   on'ly    two    actions 
tbat    merit  'to   rank   as   naval   battles    were   fought 
off  the  coast  of  South  .America.     These    with   two 
naval  akirmislhes  in    tie  Ntortb   Sea,   really   consti- 
tute almiost  the  sura  total  of  sea  fighting.     Three 
weeks   after  the   outbreak    of   the   war,    on    Augu<=t 
24.     Adimiral     Beatty.     wi;tlh    a     Britisih    sqiiadroo 
made  a  speotac-ular  raid  on  the  German  warshii)s 
in    the    Bighit    of    Heligioiland.      The    Britisb    olaim 
to   have   simk    at  lea^    two  ■cruisers    and   two    de- 
s»tro5'ers;    the   Germans   mari'Ditain   that   their   losses 
were    onJy    half    as    great.      But    on    November    1 
Admnral     Cradock.     m      coravmand     of     a     British 
squadron    in   the    Pacific,    was  surprised   by    a  su- 
perior GePman   force   oflf   Coronel.    Ohdle     and   his 
naigshim,  the  l^fomnlouth,  was  sunk    as  well  as  the 
(iood    Hope,    with    all    hands.      The    cruiser    Glas- 
gow escarped,  badlcy  damaged.     The  vi'ctorious  Ger- 
man   flee*    was    in    turn    destroiyed   toy    a    British 
squadron  Which  met  thein  at  the  FalKland  Islands 
on    Decemtoer    8.    and    sank    Admiral    von    Spee's 
flagship,    the  'Scharnhorst.    as  well   as  the    Gneise- 
nau,   the  Leipzig  and  ttoe    NuerfimbeTg      Only   the 
Dresden   escaped  and   made   her  way   to  San   Juan 
Fernandez  Island,  where  sbe  was  fbuird  on   Marcli 
22   by    t^e    Glasgow    and    the    Kent    and    sunk    in 
tlie   territorial    waters  of   Chile,    an    act   for  Wliich 
England     offered    a    full     amologv     to    the     South 
Ameri':>an  republic.     .Meanwhile,   following  raids  on 
the  JiogliSh  coast    in  which  German   wareliips  had 
bombairderj    defenceless    towns,    kilting    many    non- 
oomtoa/t'ants   as    at   Scartoorouigh.    a    Briti-sh    battle 
cruiser  squadron    intercepted   other  German    shijns 
enigaiged  on  a  similar  errand,    and  on  January   k 


the    Bluec'her,     a    poWrlful    armced    cniiser,    was^ 
sunk    and    several    other    German    warships    were- 
damaged.        In      tbiis     engagement     the     Germans, 
claimed     to     have     destroyed     the    British     battle^ 
cruiser  Tiger,  but   this  vessel,  although  badly  dam- 
aged,    reached   its   home   port.     There  have   been   a 
nnimber  of  naval   skirmishes  in   the  Baltic,  in  the 
.Medijterramean.  wilierc  at  tihe  beginning  of  the  war 
the    German    cruisers    Goeben    and    Breslau    bom- 
barded   the   coast  of    .ygeria   before   making  good 
their  escape  into  the  Dardanelles,   and  the  French 
sank  the   German  ship   Panther.     In   the   Adriaitic 
French    and    I'taliaa    waTsihiiie    have    beeai    engaged 
with    .\ustrian     vessels        But    submlaj-ine    ivaa-Pare 
has    perhaps    been,    the    most    important    phase    of 
naval  activity;   in  any  case,   it  has  been   the  most 
spectacular.     At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  sub- 
marine was  an   unKnown  quantity,  but   in  the  last 
■fi'Pteen  imo."ths  it   has  more  than   justified   all   the 
wonderful  things  that  had  been  claimed  for  it  and 
has  profonndly   changed    naval   tactics.      When  the 
British   fleeit.    at   the  beginning  of   hos^tilities,    was 
paitrolling   the    North    Sea    and    the    British    Chan- 
nel, the  German  submarines  aocounted  for  a  num- 
ber of  ^ips.     On  .September  6  the  cruiser  Path- 
finder  was   sunk,    and    two    weeks    later   the    U-9 
one  of  the  smallest  imdersea  boats,  sank  three  big 
Eng-lish   men-of-war,    the   .ibouWr.    the   Cressy   and 
the   Hogue.      The   Hawke.    another  British   cruiser, 
was    sunk   by   a    German   submarine   in    the    North 
Sea  oij  October  16,  and  on  the  1st  of  January  the 
battleslhip    l'\)nnSdable.    which    had    just    left    the 
nK>utn  of  the  Thames  and  gone  to  take  up  its  po- 
sition   in   the   British    Channel,    was    torpedoed    in 
the   dead    of    nigtot.     A   submarine    actually    pene- 
trated  the    Dwvns   and   sank    the   Brinish   guaiboat 
Niger,   and   the    BulwarK,    which  was  blown  up  in 
ttoe    Medway    on     November      26,    is    believed    by 
maioy    t»    ha^'e    been    torpedoed,    thoug'h    officially 
Its    loss   is   attributed   to    the    exjilosion    of   amm^- 
nition    wbich    was   being    placed    on    board       The 
submannes    have    also    been    active    in    the    Baltic 
and  in  the  Mediterranean  and  near  Eastern  waiters 
but   tbeir   use    was    confined   to   attacks  On    hostile 
warships  until  Germany   attemi^ted   to  carry   out  a 
•sulbmarane  blockade"  of  Greait   Britain   in  retalia- 
tion  for  the   food  blockade   of   Germany   that  had 
been    establashed    by    England    and    France       On 
Janiiar.v  31  von   TiniMtz,  head  of  the  Germain  navy, 
began    his   attempt    to  starve    Ehigland   by   sinking 
merchantmen    and    cargo    carriers,    three   of    which 
were    torpedoed    and    sunk    without    warning    by 
German  submannes  in   the  Irish  Sea      This  policy 
was   oODtmued    till,    on    Feibuary   5,    an    annoimce- 
ment    came    from    Beriin    that   after    February    18- 
Germany   wouM   consider  all  the  waters  about  the 
British  Isles  as  a  war  zone  and  would  destroiy  all 
enemj  ships  found   there;   at  the  same  time  waim- 
inig  was  given  to  all  neutral  vessels  to  avoid  these 
waters.     This  elicited  a  note  from  President  Wil- 
son    wammg   Germany   that  she  would   be   held    to 
a  strict  accountab.lity"   if  American  vessels  were 
attacked  or  American  lives  lost       On  February  18 
Germany,    desoite    the   protests   of  neutrals     be<^n 
sinking     unarmed    meTchantimen    in    the    so-called 
war    zone,    and    in    pursuance    of    this    poU'cy    the 
steamsliap    Lusitanla.    bound    from    New    York    to 
Liverpool,    was    supk    without   warning   on    May    8 
by    a    German    siibmarine   oiflf   Old    Head    of    Kin- 
sale.    Ireland,   with  the  loss  of  the   lives  of  1  150  • 
non-combatanlB.   many   of   whom   were   women  "amd 
children.     The  death  list  included  114    Xm^ricans 
This  precipitated  a   crisis  with  the   United   States 
t^i   *     V-*  ",?*  ^^^  passed.      After   the  sinking  of 
the  Arabic,  however,   Germany  stated  that  pas'^en. 
ger   shiT»    would    not    be    sunk    without    wanning 
ll^      o^'"^   f»™   of   wanfare   Germany   sunk    more 
pan   300   vessels  belonging    to    the    allies     with    a 
loss   of   at   least   2.000   lives   and   a   property   dam- 
n's,! ^^^^^'^^  ^'^^   varioush'  assessed   at   between 
.<:.'«5.000  O^X)    and     $60.00O.0«O.       However      within 
mx   months    of    Germany's    submarine    warfare    the 
?I„         naviy   has    found    means   to   counteract   the 
S^rh=^!"l-    <-ll   '5    ^"'"'^    ^^^^    airships,     torpedo. 
„?oc!?  irilf  ^^"^   destro\-ers    hav?    been    used    with 
great  effect  and   that   many  submarines  hii.ve  been 
p^^J°*°t*'    ^H!'    "destroyed,    but    the    British 
Government   has   ref.used    to    make  pulblio   any   de-  " 
Uils  or  to  give  out  any  i>nformation  in  oonne«tion  i 
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with  the  capture  or  destrucftion  of  umclersea  craJt. 
It  is  .known  that  ait  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Ger- 
many had  aJboiit  thirty-five  submarines,  and  it  is 
believed  that  for  the  first  six  mcjths  she  was 
launchdng  new  ones  at  the  Tate  of  one  a  week, 
increasing  tins  output  as  the  war  iprogressed.  This 
woiUd  give  her  a  total  otf  some  120  submarines 
since  the  war  smarted.  Of  these  it  is  ounremtly 
reported  that  some  four-score  have  either  been 
captiued  or  destroyed  by  the  British  navy.  Ger- 
in'am  sutwnajTOe«  bav«  penetrated  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  and  have  sunk  vessels  in  the  Adriatic; 
they  have  been  active  in  the  Baltic,  and  aje  even 
reported  to  have  attacked  icargo  ahii>s  in  the  Wlxite 
Sea;  but  of  lale  sabmarines  have  been  much  leas 
active,  partly  because  the  heavy  weather  experi- 
eniced  iin  Euroi>ean  waters  for  the  past  two  months 
lias  been  uofavoraole  to  their  aperatioo, 
partly  because  the  number  accounted  for  by  the 
British  fleet  has  greatly  lessened  the  number  of 
officera  and  men  available  for  this  particular  ser- 
vice. Eng'and  is  believed  to  have  about  100  sub- 
marines and  Fiance  at  least  fiftj',  but  th^  have 
been  emiployed  exclusively  as  wea-poiis  of  attack 
on  eu'em^y  battleships,  and  on  July  2  the  Pom- 
mem,  a  powerful  German  ^hip  of  the  line,  was 
torpedoed  in  the  Baltic,  and  six  months  later  the 
Turkis:h  battleship  Xfassndieih  was  sunk  in  the 
Dardanelles.  Apart  from  tbe  exploits  of  the  sub- 
marines, one  of  the  most  spectacular  features  of 
the  naivaJ  .warfare  was  the  brief  but  active  careers 
of  the  German  sea  raiders  wliicli  preyed  upon 
British  a.nd  allied  commerce  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  The  Emden 
was  the  most  famous,  and  she  was  sunk  by  the 
Australian  cruiser  Sydney;  the  KarLsruIhe  ran 
ashore  in  the  C'anibean  and  was  blown  up  by  her 
craw,  and  the  others  that  were  not  destroyed  tooi 
refuge  iu  American  ports. 

GERMANY  LOSES  HBR  OOiLONIAIi  EMPIRE. 

When  the  Kaiser  declared  war,  on  Auigust  1, 
15(14.  Germaoy  had  a  colotoial  empire  more  than 
one-third  the  size  of  the  United  States,  covering 
1.134.240  squaire  males  in  Africa,  Asia  and  tlie 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  with  a  total  population 
well  in  excess  of  15,000,000.  All  of  this,  with 
the  exceptJon  of  a  portion  af  her  East  African 
possessions,  has  been  stripped  froim  her,  and  every- 
where in  Gemnan  West  Africa,  in  Germain  East 
Africa,  in  Kamerun,  in  Togoland,  in  the 
Province  of  Kiaochovv  in  China  and  in  the  Pa- 
cific. German  forces  have  been  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  forced  to  surrender.  By 
far  the  strongest  amd  most  important  Gennaa  col- 
ony  was  in  Southwest  Africa,  where  some  12^000 
regular  German  troops  were  stationed,  besides 
■which  there  were  some  7,000  or  8.000  reservists 
■who  had  been  given  land  to  colonize  and  settle 
there.  The  military  strength  of  this  colony  and 
its  pTOxiTniity  to  the  British  Union  of  SiDuth 
Africa  made  it  a  matJter  of  great  imiportance  that 
it  Should  be  at  once  subdued,  and  at  the  very  be- 
^nning  of  the  war  orders  were  issued  to  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  to  organize  an  expedition 
and  invade  the  Gei'man  colo-ny.  But  for  many 
years  Gei-man  agents  had  been  active  in  British 
South  Africa  keei55ng  alive  whatever  resentment 
remained  against  the  English  as  the  result  of  the 
Boer  War.  These  intrigues  were  so  far  successful 
that  wlien  tflie  order  to  attacJc  tihe  Geiiman  colonj 
was  given.  Genenal  Beo'ers,  commander  of  tfhe 
British  South  .African  forces,  resigned,  and  with 
General  de  Wert,  the  famous  Boer  leader,  started 
a  revolt  against  the  British.  General  Bot/ha.  .who 
■was  Premier  of  the  Union  off  South  Africa,  there- 
upon took  the  command  of  tAie  British  foi'Ces  amd 
etaimped  out  the  rebellion.  Beyers  was  killed  and 
de  Wet  captured  and  sentenced  to  only  six  years' 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  $10,000.  Then  Gen- 
eral Botha  led  his  forces  against  the  Germans 
and.  after  a  brilliant  campaign,  coTKjuered  the 
colony,  the  last  German  force  surrendering  to  him 
■unoonditionaUy  on  July  8.  Kamerun  was 
also  taken  possession  of  by  English  and  French 
forces  about  thfe  same  time,  aftsr  considera-ble 
fighting  whdclli  at  tlie  outset  almost  ended  in  the 
repulse  of   an    English   force,    the  native  soldiers 


'  getting  out  of  hand  in  the  faice  of  the  German 
maiihine-gun  fire  and  retreating  with  a  loss  of 
nearly  half  their  rffectivea.  JBut  this  setback  was 
retrieved,  and  in  the  Spring  the  Botish  renewed 
their  advance  and  fin^ally  took  possession  of  the 
coloiKy  on  June  29.  Togol-amid  offered  virtually  no 
resistance,  falling  bo  a  foi<ce  from  the  British  iCol- 
ony  of  the  Gold  Coast  within  two  weeiks  of  the 
declaration  of  war.  The  capture  of  the  Geilman 
setitlemenit  iu  Asia,  with  its  strong  fortress  of 
Tsingtau.  was  achieved  by  the  Japanese  trooipa 
simpoited  by  boto.^  detachmentij  of  .Bogland's  In- 
dian army. 

JAiPl-'ViN  AND  TfHiE  WAR. 

Jaipan  entered  the  war  as  an  ally  of  England 
after  halving,  on  August  16.  addressed  an  uMima- 
tum  to  Germany  demanding  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  all  German  warslupa  in  Japanese  and 
Chinese  waters  or  their  disannamenit  and  initem- 
ment  and  the  evaeuaftion  within  thirty  days  of  the 
Province  of  Kiaochow,  the  princiiml  port  of 
whidh  Tsingbau,  had  l>eein  sbromgly  fortified  by 
the  Kaiser  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  domin- 
ions that  Germany  soug'ht  to  acquire  in  Asia.  The 
Pro\'lnce  of  Kiaochow  was  held  by  Germany  under 
a  ninety-nine  years'  lease  which  Berlin  had  forced 
China  to  grant  in  18917  as  an  indemnity  for  the 
murder  of  two  Gerraian  missionaries.  Germany 
had  strongly  fortified  the  position  with  a  chain 
of  eight  forts,  the  three  most  imixyrtant  of  •wfliioh 
were  named  iBismardk.  Moltke  and  Itlis.  No  an- 
swer was  sent  by  Berlin  to  the  Japanese  ulti- 
matiftn.  and  so.  on  August  22.  Japan  announced 
that  she  was  perpared  to  carry  out  the  terms  of 
her  offensive  and  defensive  alliaio'ce  with  England, 
and  on  the  following  day  she  declared  war  on 
Genmany.  iwhich  had  at  that  time  a  force  of  about 
8.000  men  in  Tsingtau.  Agaanat  these  the  Mikado 
sent  2fi.000  iwell- equipped  first-line  trooips.  They 
were  soon  joined  by  detachments  of  Kngla/ad's 
Indian  army,  and  the  combined  forces  set  ajboiut 
to  reduce  the  Kaiser's  Asiatic  stronghold.  An 
.inglo-Japanese  fleet  bombarded  the  forts  on 
.\.ugT.ist  2A  and  25.  but  the  allied  commanders  de- 
cided t)hat  the  haribor  defences  were  too  strong  to 
be  reduced  by  a  sea  attack  and  that  it  would  be 
oiecessary  to  attack  the  fortress  by  land.  On  Sep- 
tember 18  the  Japanese  made  their  first  onslaught, 
and  twelve  days  later  they  were  in  possession  of 
the  outer  works  and  had  seized  two  of  the  smaller 
forts.  By  this  time  some  40.000  Japanese  trooips 
had  been  brought  up,  btrt  the  German  garrison 
held  out  with  great  gallantry  in  the  face  of  a 
continuous  bombardment  from  sea,  land  and  sky. 
It  was  not  till  NWember  6  that  the  defenders 
sucoumlbed  to  a  comibined  sea  and  land  attack. 
The  stronghold  finally  surrendered  unconditionally 
on  November  10,  its  defenders,  with  their  arms 
and  aimmunition  and  five  transports,  two  gun- 
boatts  atid  a  destroyer  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  allies.  Before  the  fiall  of  Tsingtau,  China 
had  protested  against  an  alleged  violation  of  her 
neutrality  by  Jai>an,  and  had  made  it  known  thait 
she  exipected  the  provinces  to  be  turned  back  to 
her  in , accordance  wth  an  implied  promise  made 
by  the  Japanese  at  the  oirtbreak  of  the  war,  but 
there  was  a  strong  poipular  movement  in  Jaipan  in 
favor  of  retaining  the  conquered  territory,  and 
foTmal  announcement  was  made  on  Noveinlber  7 
by  Baron  Chinda,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  in 
Washington,  that  England  and  Japan  would  oc- 
cupy the  Province  of  Kiaochow  jointly  until  the 
end  of  the  war,  when  a  decision  would  be  taken 
as  to  its  final  disposition.  As  a  maitter  of  fact, 
the  port  of  Tsingtau  has  corrtinued  to  be  admin- 
istered by  Japanese  officials.  But  the  reduction 
of  Vhe  Kaiser's  Asiatic  stronghold  has  not  -by  any 
means  been  the  limit  of  th^  services  Japan  has 
rendered  to  the  allies  during  the  war.  From  the 
very  first  all  her  factories  haive  been  worsting  at 
full  blast,  turning  out  arms  and  ammunition, 
most  of  which  was  shipped  to  Russia,  and  when 
tihe  situation  on  tffie  easrtem  ftont  in  Europe  be- 
came critical  the  Japanese  went  to  the  length  of 
dismantling  their  own  forts  and  shipped  every 
available  gun  over  the  trans-Siberian  railroad.  In 
addftiion  to  this,  numbers  of  Japanese  emgineers 
and  railroad   men   and   traffic   ex5)erts  have   been 
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working  to  relieve  the  congestion  on  the  trans- 
Siberian  railroad  so  as  to  be  aible  to  keep  Bns- 
sian  oomnwinications  with  the  Paciiic  at  the  high- 
est possible  degree  of  efficiency.  Purther,  vir- 
tually  all  of  Japan's  armj  is  kcspt  in  a  state  of 
readiness  in  case  any  emergency  might  anise  in 
Asia. 

TURKEY  AND  THE  WAR. 

Turkey's  entrance  into  the  war  on  the  side  of 
Genmany  may  be   directly  traced  to  the  activities 
of  the  Kaiser  himself,  as  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury  he   had   lost   no   opportunity    of   establishing 
cordial    relations    with    tbe    Sublime    Poi-te.      His 
first    visit   tx)    Constantinople    was   in    1889,    after 
his  sister's  marriage  in   Athens.      In  1898  he  re- 
turned,   and    in    a   series    of    personal    conferences 
with   Abdul   Hamid,   who  had  incuiTed  the  enmity 
of  all  Christian  Europe  by  the  Armenian  massacres, 
he  laid  the  basis  for  the  extension  of  German  in- 
fluence  in   the   East.      When   the   war  broke    out, 
Tirrkey  had  two  fine  battleships  building  in  Brit- 
isli    shipyards,    and   these    England    seized    despite 
the    Sultan's    protest.      While    relations    between 
England  and  tlie  Sublime  Porte  were  strained  over 
this    incident,    two    German    cruiseis,    the   Brealau 
and  the  Goeben,  managed  to  elude  the  French  and 
English    fleets    in    the    Mediterranean    and    make 
their  way  to  the  Dardanelles.     Germany  forthwith 
turned  both  of  these  vessels  over  to  Turkey  under 
pretext  of  a  sale.     This  led   to  a  protest   by   the 
allies,    who    demanded  that  all    the   German   offi- 
cers  and   men  of  the  two  boats  shoiild   either  be 
sent  out   of  Turkey  or  interned   for   the  duration 
of   the    war.      This   request   was    refused,    and    on 
October   29   two    cruisers   flying    the   Tiirkish    flag 
sank   a    Russian    gunboat  an    the    Black    Sea   and 
fired  upon  a  French  steamship,  two  of  whdse  pas- 
sengers were  killed  by  shell  fire.     This  act  of  war 
was   followed,    on    November   31,    by   the  bamibard- 
ment  of   Theodosia  and   Novorissich  by  a  Turkish 
fleet  under  the  command  of  the  German  Admiral 
von  Souchon.  who  flew  his  flag  from  the  Goeben, 
Two  days  later  the  Ambassadors  of  the  allies  de- 
manded   their   passports    and    left    CJonstantinople, 
and   on    November   5    the    allies    declared    war   oo 
Turkey.     Russia  at  once  threw  a  strong  force  over 
the  Caucasian  frontier  in  an  effort  to  take  Erzerum 
and  bring  about  a  revolt  of  the  Armenians  against 
Turkey.     On   November  16.   at  the  request  of  the 
Kaiser,   the   Sheikh-ul-Islam,  head   of  the   Moham- 
medans at  Constantinople,   proclaimed  a  holy   war, 
but  the  only  effect  of  this  was  to  bring  about  a 
repudiation    of    the    Sultan    by    the    Mohammedan 
leaders  in  India,   Egj'pt  and  North  Africa.     There 
were  some  nava.1  engagements  of  minor  importance 
in    the    Black    Sea    between    Russian    and    Turkish 
warships,   and  an  Anglo-Frenoh  fleet  made  a  hos- 
tile demonstration  before   the  Dardanelles,  the  en- 
trance   to   which   they  bombarded.      The   Turks   at 
firat   fell    back    before    the   Russian    forces    in    Ar- 
menia,   but   in    the   early    part   of   November   they 
inflicted    a    severe    defeat    and    drove    the    Czar's 
troops  over  the  frontier,   pushing  a  strong  counter 
offensive  in  the  direction   of  Tiflis,   the  capital  of 
the  Caucasus:   but  the  Turks  were  in  turn  beaten 
by  the   Russians,    who   had   brouglrt  up  strong  re- 
inforcements  and   annihilatetl   one  of  the   Sultan's 
army  corps  at  Ardahan  in  the   early  i>art  of  Jan- 
uary.     The    'Turks    took    revenge    by    a    wholesale 
slaughter   of   Ai'menians.      Fighting   has   continued 
in  this  region,   extending  over  a  long:  strip  of  ter- 
ritory ninning  through  Russia  in  Asia.   Turkey  in 
Asia   and   the   northei-n   part   of    Persia  as  far  as 
Tabriz,    but  although    the   losses  have   been   heavy 
and   many   non-combatants   have  been   put_  to   the 
sword,  no  decisive   advantage  has   been   gained  by 
either    side.      England    also    struck    at    Turkey    by 
sending   an    expedition    from    India,    wliich   started 
from     the     Persian    Gulf     and.     advancing    north 
through   the  valley  of  the  Tigris,    carried  the  war 
into  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  menaced  Mesopota- 
mia.     "This   also   hit   at    Germany's    gi-eat    Asiatic 
enterprise,  the  Bagdad  railroad.     This  British  ex- 
pedition   met    with    oomtnnual    success,     and    was 
wit.hin  a  few  miles  of  Bagdad  when,  at  the  end  of 
November,  they  suffered  a  reverse  at  the  hands  of 
an  overwhelming  force  of  Turks.     The  British  ad- 
vance  guard   had  been  liued  by  Araibs.    who  pre- 


tended a  great  hatred  of  the  Turks,  aa  far  as 
Ctesiphon,  just  south  of  Bagdad,  but  when  they 
saw  the  British  outnumbered  they  fell  uixim  theox 
flanks,  and  after  severe  losses  the  Anglo-Indian 
expediition  was  forced  to  fall  back  nearly  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  Kut-el-Amaxa.  Egypt  also  was 
brought  into  the  zone  of  active  miUtary  opera- 
tions by  a  spirited  Turkish  attack  on  the  Suez 
Canal  laite  in  Januairy  and  in  early  Februai-y.  Led 
by  German  officers,  largie  bodies  of  Turkish  troops 
liad  been  gathered  in  Palestine,  and  advanced 
over  the  Arabian  desert;  but  on  February  4  they 
vrere  severely  defeated  by  Anglo-Egj'ptian  and  Aus- 
tralian troops,  and  since  then  no  attempt  has 
been  made  on  Egypt,  although  it  is,  in  a  way,  the 
keystone  of  the  Briitish  Empire.  Par  more  im- 
portant than  any  other  oi^erations,  however,  has 
been  the  attempt  of  England  and  France  to  force 
bhe  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  so  as  to  take 
much  needed  supplies  of  arms  ajiid  ammunition  to 
Riissia  and  in  turn  enable  her  to  export  th»  enor- 
mous abocks  of  wheait  which  have  piled  up  at  her 
Black  Sea  ports.  Desi>ite  the  anisgivings  of  Lord 
Fisher,  the  Finst  Sea  Lord,  and  of  high  Freoioh 
militaJV  audhorities,  a  combined  English  and 
French  fleet  a.tteimpted  to  force  the  passa^  of 
the  Dardanelles,  lyattering  at  the  Turkish  forts 
froim  Febiuary  21  to  March  18.  when  they  at- 
tempted to  force  the  Narrows,  but  wei'e  repulsed, 
■with  the  loss  of  the  British  baittHships  liTesistible 
and  Ocean  and  the  French  battlesliips  .Bouvet  and 
Gaulois.  iij  addition  to  serious  injury  to  a  nmnber 
of  other  wuTShips  engaged.  A  joint  land  and  sea 
expedition  was  senit  to  aeoomplish  what  the  fleets 
had  flailed  to  achieve.  On  April  25,  in  the  face 
of  incredible  obstacles,  80.000  men  were  success- 
fully landed.  The  Turks  had  laid  bai-bed  wire  en- 
tanglements even  under  the  surface  of  the  water 
near  shore,  they  had  the  exact  range  of  every 
possible  landing  place,  and  an  army  of  more  than. 
100.000  men  officered  by  Genmane.  The  most 
desperate  figlitlng  has  been  going  on  there  since 
the  beginning  of  May.  The  allies  have  employed 
Botrish  and  French  regulars — 'the  famous  Foreign 
Legion  of  France,  British  colonials  from  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealamd,  and  troops  from  Egypt, 
the  Soudan  and  North  Africa — 'but  they  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  capturing  the  sununita  of  the 
hills  that  command  the  NaiT0«T3  and  the  great 
TWkish  foals.  The  lamd  forces  have  had  the  con- 
stant supiiort  of  British  and  French  fleets,  which 
have  engaged  the  defences  at  close  range.  On  May 
11  the  British  baibtleship  GoUaith  was  sunk,  and 
two  weeks  later  a  German  submarine  made  its 
way  through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  succeeded  in 
torpedoing  the  British  battleship  Traumiph  and 
the  Majestic  and  Agamemnon  British  subma- 
rines also  distinguisihed  themselves,  and  several 
passed  through  the  Narrows  and  sank  a  number 
of  Turkish  tTa.nsports.  causing  a  gi-eat  shortage  of 
aiinmunibion  among  the  defenders.  Turkish  troops 
are  also  reported  to  have  taken  j>art  in  the  recent 
fighting  in  the  Balkans,  having  n&de  a  juncUoa 
with  tbe  Bulgarian  forces. 

ITALY    ANID    THE    WAR. 

Some  of  the  fiercest  fighting  of  the  war  has 
taken  place  on  the  Austro- Italian  front  where 
close  range  artillery  battles  and  despepa/te  hand-4;o- 
hand  flighting  in  mountain  passes  have  entailed 
enormous  loss  of  life.  Italy  entered  the  wai-  on 
May  23.  but  for  nearly  six  vieeks  her  operaitions 
were  mostly  strategic  movements  of  trooi^s  de- 
signed to  preverbt  tJhe  Austrians  from  invading 
Lombardy.  Until  she  had  made  certain  that  the 
defences  of  her  frontier  were  reasonably  safe  from 
attack.  Italy  could  not  take  the  offensive.  Then 
she  had  to  concentrate  lai-ge  forces  on  the  plains 
of  Venetia  to  support  attacks  which  were  launched 
ogainst  the  Trentino-Tvrol  fortifications,  so  as  to 
keep  the  Austriian  giarrisons  bottled  up  there  While 
the  main  offensive  was  dii-ected  against  tlie  Isonzo 
front.  AudtiTia  made  no  attempt  to  defend  the 
west  bank  of  the  Isonzo.  but  withdrew  her  forces 
immediately  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river.  On 
May  25.  two  days  after  the  declaration  of  war.  the 
Italians  crossed  the  frontier  and  established  them- 
selves on  the  highways  leading  to  Tolmino  and 
Goeritz.    which    was   the   main    Italian   objective. 
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Then  they  struck  at  the  Drave  Valley  and  Istria, 
which  offer  a  mwre  promisiog  road  into  Austria 
than  tflie  main  range  of  tihe  Tyrolean  Alps  that 
lead  directly  to  Vienna.  The  obstacle  offered  by 
fche  Julian  Alps  nias  far  kes  fomwd'alble.  and  Oie 
advance  toward  Trieste  -was  pushed,  despite  the  ex- 
cellent fortifioationfl  that  the  Austriains  had  es- 
tablished on  the  other  side  of  tli«  Isonzo  Biwr. 
By  the  beginning  of  June  the  ItaJian  forces  had 
found  a  weak  spot  in  the  AuStriain  defences  and 
had  taken  Monte  Nero  by  assault.  This  heigiht 
commandfl  several  ianporbamt  passes  and  is  in  th-e 
rear  of  the  Isonzo  line.  This  success  enabled  the 
Italians  to  thiow  their  right  vring  fjrwao-d  on  the 
coast  and  capture  Monfalcone,  one  of  AuBtma's 
haval  stations  on  the  Adriaitic.  with  itfl  big  ship- 
yards and  (locks.  Already  the  Italians  were  in 
right  of  Trieste,  and  their  next  success  was  the 
capture  of  Gradisca.  on  June  10,  which  permitted 
them  to  comicentrate  all  their  forcra  at  this  por- 
tion of  th«  front  for  an  attack  on  Goeritz.  the 
main  Aiistriian  stronghold  of  the  Isonzo  line.  A 
spirited  attack  by  the  Italians  cut  the  Austrian 
line  near  Plava,  and.  with  the  aid  of  forces  from 
Monte  Js'ero.  Tolmino  was  invested  and  its  surren- 
der forced  early  in  July.  Goeritz  then  toeoame  the 
target  for  wliich  the  Italian  forces  aimed,  but  its 
magmificenit  natural  defences  and  elaborate  in- 
trencihaneints  rendered  it  ajlmost  impreginable.  Italy 
attacked  on  a  threefold  plan.  She  bombarded  the 
approaches  of  the  fortress,  and  reduced  Podgora 
and  the  Monte  Sabino.  mtlhin  less  than  four  miles 
of  Goeiitz;  s'h^  struck  out  from  Plava  with  an  in- 
fantry movement  designed  to  envelop  th«  fortress, 
and  lastly  she  laiinohed  a  g^aeraH  attack,  pre- 
ceded by  tlw  corLcenti'ated  fi<re  of  hundreds  of 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  followed  by  an  infantry 
attack  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Plateau  of 
Carso.  which  lies  immediately  southeast  of  Goeritz 
and  extends  almost  bo  the  ouitskirts  of  Trieste. 
Figihting  of  the  most  desperate  character  ensued 
all  along  this  front,  and  although  at  the  beginning 
of  December  it  seemed  that  Goeritz  must  finally 
fall,  and  tliat  tlie  ItaJian  forces  would  be  able  to 
adviance  to  cut  off  and  capture  Trieste,  tihe  Alls- 
triams  have  m^anaged  to  faievemt  the  aatuaJi  capture 
of  the  city. 

WAR   IN  THE  BALKANS, 

On  FWdiay,  August  13,  nefivs  ireiached  liondon 
tlMJt  an  Ausitro-Genman  army  of  more  than  300.000 
men  was  massing  at  a  poinlt  on  the  Seirt)ian  fron- 
tier, and  it  was  asserted  that  the  Kaiser  was 
about  to  strike  a  blow  at  Senfbia  in  order  to  im- 
prove Teuton  prosipects  in  the  Bwlkans,  whert 
Koumania  and  Greece  had  been  reiwrted  as  wait- 
ing a  favorable  opportunity  to  join  the  allies.  The 
great  Germ'an  victories  in  Russia,  follomng  tlie 
fall  of  Warsaw,  liad.  however,  caused  the  Balkan 
kingdoms  to  \vaver.  and  Bulgaria  was  said  to  have 
strong  iwxi-German  leanings.  On  Aiigtiet  16  the 
Austro-^eiTnan  army  crossed  the  frontier  and  be- 
gan a  bombardment  of  Belgrade.  Tliis  led  to  a 
crisis  in  the  Greek  Parliament,  where  the  Veni- 
zelos  paa'ty  caused  tlie  doiwnfall  of  the  Cabinet, 
w^hich  supported  tlie  King's  laittitude  of  strict  neu- 
trality wliich  he  had  promised  his  consort,  who  is 
the  sister  of  t^lhe  Kaiser,  that  lie  woiild  maintain. 
On  August  21  Sci-bia  made  it  known  that  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  advice  of  tOie  allies  she  was 
willling  to  grant  tha  demands  of  Bulgaria  for  the 
i»tum  of  teiTitoa-y  taken  in  the  last  Balkan  War, 
«nd  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  Bulgaria  would 
ie-ntea-  tlie  waa-  on  tlie  /side  of  tlie  allies.  However, 
pa  Septemtoer  19.  inspired  articles  appeared  in  the 


German  papers  saying  that  Bulgaria  ■would  tie  woiu 
over  to  the  central  empires  and  that  GermaDy 
would  establish  an  unbroken  Un«  of  armies  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Bosporus.  Serbia  was  to  be 
crushed  as  Belgium  bad  been.  On  September  23 
Bulgaria  mobilized  her  farces  and  two  days  later 
Greece  took  a  similar  step.  German  officers  made 
their  appeapance  in  Sofia  in  uniform  and  began 
to  take  over  oonuniand  of  tihe  Bulgarian  army. 
This  led  Russia,  on  October  4.  to  send  an  ulti- 
ma/tunn  to  Bulgaaia  demanding  the  expulsion  of 
tlie  GemVans  from  Bulgarian  amny  commande  with- 
in tweoty-four  hours,  but  King  Ferdinand  seat  no 
reply.  The  next  day.  on  the  invitation  of  Pre- 
mjor  Venizelos,  the  allies  began  landing  troops  at 
SaJottioa  bo  go  to  the  assistance  of  Serbia.  Im- 
mediately  the  King  of  Greece  dismissed  Venizelos 
and  protested  to  bhe  allies  against  the  landing  of 
troops  on  Greek  tennibory.  Bulgaria  sent  an  ulti- 
matirai  to  Serbia  demanding  compliance  with  her 
Macedonian  pretension  within  twenty-four  hours, 
and  at  the  same  time  400,000  Austro-German 
trooiJs  began  pouring  into  Serbia  from  tlie  north. 
Tliey  were  momentajrily  checked,  and  a  portion  of 
their  advanoe  guaid  was  anna  hi  feted  before  Bel- 
grade by  a  spirited  Serbian  attack.  On  the  10th 
of  Oetdber  Belgrade  was  occupied  by  the  invaders, 
and  on  October  13  tlire*  Bulgeuian  airmies  invaded 
Seitoia.  This  led  Great  Britain  bo  declare  war  on 
Bulgaria,  and  the  landing  of  allied  forces  at  Salo- 
nica  wa-3  continued  at  the  rate  of  12.000  to  14.000 
a  day;  but.  despite  aU  tliedr  efforts,  they  were 
too  late  to  save  Seifljia.  which  was  rapidly  over- 
ran by  the  invaders.  On  October  20  Italy  de- 
clai-ed  war  on  Bulgaria,  thus  further  reducing  the 
possibility  of  maintaining  the  existing  "peace" 
status  vriith  Germany.  The  situation  in  the  Bal- 
kans was  becoming  a  serious  menace  ito  the  allies, 
and  England  offered  to  cede  CyiJmis  to  Greece  if 
that  country  would  fulfil  its  treaty  obligations  to 
defend  Serbia,  but  this  offer  was  rejected  on 
October  23.  The  allied  fleets  which  had  been 
supporting  the  land  operations  at  the  Dardanelles 
liombaTded  the  Bulgarian  coast  from  the  A^ean 
Sea.  Some  relief  was  afforded  to  the  situation 
by  tSie  French  effecting  a  junction  with  tlie  Ser- 
bian forces  and  taking  Strumitza,  but  on  October 
27  Loid  Lansdowne  announced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  Serbia  could  not  hold  out  much 
longer,  and  on  the  flolkuving  day  the  Austro- 
German  and  Bulgarian  aimies  joined  tlieir  forces 
and  the  K'aiser  had  made  good  his  boaat  that  his 
line  would  stretch  unbroken  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  BospoQUS.  Serbia  was  overmn,  nearly  its  en- 
tive  anmy  being  desU-oyed  or  taken  prisoneii-s.  and 
the  ■allied  foi'oes  on  the  spot  by  the  middle  of 
December  did  not  exioeed  150.000,  and  were  out- 
numbered at  least  four  to  one  by  the  Au3tix>- 
GermannBulgiarian  contingents.  Italy,  however.  Is 
believed  to  have  landed  a  large  force  in  .'Vlbania, 
and  the  Czar  is  stiiking  at  Bulgajria  fi-om  the 
east;  but  these  movements  are  hidden  behind  a 
veil  of  strict  censorahip.  If  the  combined  Anglo- 
French -Russian  and  Italian  forces  succeed  in  cut- 
ting the  Kaiser's  extended  line.  Constantinople 
will  fall  and  the  iron  ring  an'oiind  Germany  will 
be  closed  tighten-  than  ever  If  the  Kaiser  resists 
their  efforts,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  be  able 
to  throw  perhaps  a  million  men.  including  the 
Geiiman-officered  Turttisdi  armies,  against  Egypt, 
bhe  very  keystone  of  blie  British  Bmpiaie 

THE    BUTCHER'S    BIIjL. 

Experience  has  shown  that  nations  organized  on 
a  military  basis  and  resorting  to  conscription  can 
place  in  the  field  a  total  fighting  force — including 
active  armies  and  reserves  of  all  kinds — <'qual  to 
one-tenth  of  the  total  i>opulation.  As  ea.oh  yeair 
the  number  of  males  attaining  a  fighting  age  is 
appi'oximabely  2  j^er  cent,  of  bhe  population,  it  is 
not  an  exaggei'ation  to  say  tlat  in  the  case  of 
naitions  such  as  Germajny  and  France  their  total 
available  fighting  forces  are  equal  to  12  per  cent, 
of  what  their  populiaition  was  wihen  the  war  broke 
out.  lees  the  losses  so  faj*  incuiTed.  This  per- 
centage, however,  is  too  high  in  bhe  case  of  some 
of  'the  obher  naibiona  at  war,  and  in  the  following 
table  am  effort  ia  made  to  arrire  at  the  actual 
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numb  en-   of    laea   available   on   both   sides   in   tihe 
grea/t  war: 


IPopulatioa.l  Basis.! Man-Power. 

Giermany   

Austnia-Hungary   . 
Tvtrkey    

65.000,000    12% 

50.000.000    10% 

20.000,000      8% 

5,000.000      8% 

7.800.000 

5,000.000 

1.600,000 

400,000 

Bulgaria    

Total  man -power  of  Kaiser's  forces. 

14,800,000 

Prance  

40,000.0001   12% 
165  000  000      Scy- 

4,800,000 

13.200.000 

4.500,000 

"50.000 

3.500.000 

250.000 

250.000 

50,000 

1,000.000 

Eussia   

England    

Canada-Australia  . 
Italy    

45.000.000 

13.000.000 

35.000.000 

7.500,000 

5,000,000 

500,000 

50,000.000 

10% 

6% 

10% 

Belgium     

Montenegro 

Japan    

Total   nma-power  of  tbe  aJlies |  28.300.000 

Thus  the  total  main-power  of  the  comlbataiitfl  ex- 
ceeds 40.000.000,  with  tlie  allies  ajmoat  twice  as 
powerful  as  the  central  empires.  But  great  as 
has  been  the  theatre  of  tlie  war,  it  has  not  been 
possible  foir  any  one  of  tihe  powers  to  use  all  of 
their  men  in  f3ie  field.  Space  tramapoirtation,  sup- 
plies, equipmemft  and  officers  have  been  alike  lack- 
ing for  the  handling  of  suah  vast  nuimibers  of  men. 
Germany  has  pao'baibly  o,e\"er  had  more  than 
3.500.000  men  in  arms  at  one  time,  Ai;stria  may 
have  had  2.000,000.  Turkey  about  700  000  and 
IBulg-aria  possibly  as  many  as  300,000.  This  would 
give  a  total  war  footing  for  the  central  empires  of 
about  6.500.000  and  a  reserve  of  8.300.000,  less 
losses.  Now.  actual  experience  in  this  war  has 
Sihowu  tbat  the  losses  of  armies  in  the  field  are 
alxyut  10  pex  cent,  per  month,  but  that  some  40 
per  cenit.  of  the  total  casualiUea  finally  return  to 
the  firing  line  when  medical  relief  is  as  pa\>mpt  as 
it  has  beetn  on  the  weetem  froot.  This  makes  the 
net  wastage  of  armies  in  the  field  6  per  cent,  per 
mionth.  Goiimaiiy's  net  losses,  on  the  basis  of  sev- 
enteen momths'  fighting,  would  thei^ore  be  sldghtly 
in  excess  of  100  per  cent,  of  her  ajmies  in  Mie 
field,  or  3.500.000  men;  Austria's  losses  have  cer- 
tainly been  heavier  in  proixjrtion  on  account  of 
the  large  niiimlbfr  of  iJirisoners  taken  by  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  heavy  losses  on  the  Italian  front  but 
they  probably  do  not  exceed  2.500.000;  Tiu-key's 
losses  for  fourteen  months'  figliting  would  be  a 
little  less  than  500.000,  and  it  is  known  that  in 
the  last  two  months  the  Bulgarians  have  lost  mome 
tlram  50.000.  On  the  1st  of  January,  therefore, 
Germany,  wth  a  field  aamy  of  3.500,000  mem, 
will  have  800.000  men  in  resei-ve;  Ausbi-ia  wit3i  a 
field  array  of  2.000,000.  will  have  about  500.000 
in  reserve;  Tiu-key.   with  a  field  army  of  700.000 


will  have   400.000  in  reserve,   and   Bulgaria     wMx 
toroes  of  300.000,  wiU  not  have  more  tnao  bo.OOO 
to   fall   back    upon.      This  places    tlie    total    maa- 
power   of   the    Kaiser's   forces,    counting   Germany, 
Austflria-Humgairy,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria    on  the  1st 
of  January.    1916,    at  an  actual   fighting  foa-ce  of 
6,500,000  men,   witih  1.750.000   in  reserve.     If  we 
apply   the  same  caJculations  to  the  allies,   leaving 
JaiJan  out  of  considea-ation.   we  know  that   France 
has  never  had  moire  than  2.000,000  in  the  field  at 
any   one    tiime.    Russia   profeably    aever    had    more 
than  2.50O.C0O.   Bngiand  lias  but  recently  brought 
her    field    forces    up    to    1,000.000.     and    Italy    is 
maintaining  hers  at  about  the  same  figure,  making 
due  allowance  for  troops  that  she  may  liave  landed 
within  the   past  two   weeks  in   the   Balkans       Bel- 
gium  had    250.000  under   arms    at    the    outset     as 
did   Seiibia.     The   total   field  armdes   of   the   allies 
have    proibaJbly    oevei-   at    any    one    time    exceeded 
6.500.000,     which     is     TiTtually     the    same     field 
strength  as  the  central  empires"^;  but  deducting  the 
casualties,    there    is    an   overwihetaing    sun>lus    of 
reserve   on    the   side  of   the   allies,     fiance   must 
have  lost    at   least   2.000.000   men    to    date,   Eng- 
land's   casualties   are    known    to    be    600.000,    and 
Russia's  have  been  omioh  higher  in  proportion  than 
those  of  the  other  nations,   but  they   have  not  ex- 
ceeded   4.000.000.      Italy    is    credibly    rejjorted    to 
have  lost  half  a  million  men,  and  the  Belgian  and 
Sertiian  armies  havie  been  aU  but  wiped  out.    The 
total   losses  of  the  allies   have  certainJy   not  been 
inferior  to   7.500.000.     On   this   basis   Prance,   on 
tilie  1st  of  January,  with  a  field  army  of  2.000.000 
men.   will  liave  800.000  in  reserve,  the  same  n'lun- 
ber  as  Germany.     Bngiand.   with  1.000  000  in  the 
field,   will  have  nearly  3.500.000  in  reserve;   Rus- 
sia,   if  s/he    njaintains    her    army    at    a    2  500  000 
strengith,    vpill  stiU  have  6.800.000  in  resea\€    'and 
lUb'.     wit/h     1.000,000    in     the     field,     wiU     have 
2.000.000   in  Tcservie.     This   will  give  the  allies  a 
total    field    force    of   about   6.500,000.    with    more 
than  13.000.000  men  in  reserve.     With  the  actual 
fighiting  forces  in   the  field  approximateily   equal— 
that    is.    allowing    6.500.000    for    the    central    em- 
pires and  Tuikey  and  Bulgaria,  and  6.500.000  for 
the    allies — the   former    will    have    reserves    of    not 
more   than   1.750,000,  as  against  the   latter's    13.- 
000.000.      At   the   prtwnt  rate  of  slaughter,    with 
a   minimum  Wastage  of   6   per  cent,   on    6.500.000 
men.  or  -aemvly  400.000  men  a  month  on  eacli  side, 
the  oe«itral  empires  will  have  used  up  all  of  theia* 
reserves    by    the    middle    of    May.     19l6.      But    if 
England  throws  another  million  men  into  the  field, 
and  the    Czar   cajrries   out   the  expectations   of   his 
allies    and    raises    an    army   of    five   or   six   million 
men.   the  Spring  of  1916  will  find  Germany  hope- 
lessly outnumbered  as  well  as  enrtirely  destitute  of 
reserves 


LEAGUE    OF    FOREIGN    BORN    CITIZENS. 

The  League  of  Foreign  Born  Citizens  Is  a  non-     the  work  is  divided  into  a  number  of  bureaus,  as  fol- 


racial,  non-sectarian  organization,  founded  in  De- 
cember, 1913,  for  the  purpose  of  Interesting  our 
newer  citizens  in  civic  aTairs  and  causing  tho-je  who 
hare  not  yet  been  naturalized  to  take  steps  toward 
becoming  American  citizens.  The  league  main- 
tains a  library,  reading  room  and  auditorium,  and 


lows."  Naturalization,  social  welfare  and  lecture  bu- 
reau Membership,  October  1,  1915,  l.'^O'.'..  Presi- 
dent— Nathaniel  Phillips.  Serrelary  and  TTenxvTer — 
Samuel  W.  Levine.  Headquarters,  S2  Second  Ave- 
nue. New  York  City. 


LIST    OF    APPROPRIATIONS    BY    CONGRESS. 

1913. 


Deficiencies 

Legislative,      Executive    auti 

Jiidicial 

Siindiy  Civil 

Support  of  tlie  Army 

Naval  Service 

Indian  Service ,,,, 

Riveisand  Harbors 

Forts  and  Foi tifications  .... 

Military  Academy 

Post-Ortice  Department 

Pensions     

Consular  and  Diplomatic... 

Agricultural  Department 

District  of  Columbia 

Recliimation  Fund ,,., 

EelielB  and  iVliscellaneous.... 

Totals 


mo9. 


$42,662,723.93 


32,832 

94,11.1, 

95.3S2, 

122,662 

9,253 

18,09-.' 

9,316, 

845 

Indeti' 

163,063, 

3,538 

11,612, 

10,UU1, 


,913.50 
143  23 
247.61 
;4S5.47 
347.87 
.94,1  00 
,745.00 
634.87 
iiite. 
000.00 
,852.72 
,106.00 
,888.85 


14,086,212.78 


627,616,246  Ji3 


1910. 


$18,913,656.88 

32,007,049.00 

117,842,109.36 

10l,lS5,^83.34 

136,935,199.05 

11,864,982.48 

29,190,264.00 

8,170,111.00 

2.531, .=,21. 33 

Indefinite. 

160,903,000.00 

3,613,»61.>i1 

12,995,036.00 

10,699,531.49 


1,334,571.66 


648,191,676.26 


1911. 


$23,045,612.11 


,?4.158, 

106,1115, 

95.440, 

131,410, 

9.266, 

49,380, 

6,617, 

1,856 

IniieK 

165,768 

4,1  !6 

13,487, 

10,608 

20,020 

.■i,544. 


767.00 

198.82 

567.55 

568.30 

52S.00 

541.50 

200.00 

,249. S7 

nite 

OOO.on 

081.41 

636.00 

045  99 

000  00 

798.29 


1912. 


$10,028,526.84 


35,378 

1.-5,241 

93,374, 

126,405, 

8,84'.', 

30,8s3, 

6,473, 

1,163, 

IlHletil 

163,6S2, 

.5,S88, 

16,900, 

12,056, 


,149.85 

,935  34 

,756.97 

,609.24 

,136.37 

419.00 

,707.00 

,424.07 

lile. 

000.00 

,=.16.41 

016.00 

786.60 


1,130,678.81 


663,725,794.84  634,549,661.40 


$8,lf5,687.26 

34.245,356,76 

102,6:«,9;i4.40 

90.958,712.9: 

123,161.538.76 

8  920,970  66 

40,559,620.60 

4,036,235.00 

1,064,668.26 

Indefinite. 

165,146,145.84 

3,638,047.41 

16,64R, 168.00 

10,616,833.60 


7,642,359.03 


617,382,178.34 


1914. 


$27,080,512.29 


35,172 

106,-49 

94,-.'66 

140,718 

9,486, 

61,118 

6,218 

1,099 

Indefi 

1  80,300, 

3,730 

17,986 

11,383. 


.434.60 
632  01 
146.51 
,434.63 
,819.67 
.889.00 
260.00 
,734  87 
nite. 
,000.00 
,642.66 
,945.00 
739.00 


445,I97.V2 


684,767,276.26, 


1915. 


$23,828,999.41 

37.630.781.37 

103,080,276.74 

101.019,212.60 

144,868,716.61 

9,771,902.76 

26,989,000.00 

6,627,700.00 

997.899.54 

Indefinite. 

169,160,000.00 

4  3119,856.66 

19,866,832.00 

12,171,457.28 


14,878,428.99 


674,190,062.86 
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WOMAN    SUFFRAGE. 

In  the  United  States  women  possess  suffrage  upon  equal  terms  with  men  at  all  elections  Id 
Wyoming,  established  In  1869;  In  Colorado,  In  1893:  In  Utah,  In  1896;  In  Idaho,  In  1896;  In  Wash- 
ington, In  1910;  In  California,  In  1911;  In  Arizona,  Kansas,  and  Oregon,  In  1912;  and  In  Nevada  and 
Montana,  In  1914.  During  1913  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Alaska  granted  full  euflrage  to 
women,  and  the  State  Legislature  of  Illinois  extended  all  the  franchise  rights  within  Its  power  td 
bestow,  namely,  for  all  the  offices  not  created  by  the  State  Constitution. 

Women  have  school  suffrage  In  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Alaska.  In  Iowa  women  may  vote  at  all 
school  or  municipal  elections  upon  any  proposition 
to  vote  bonds  or  Increase  the  tax  levies    ■ 

Abroad,  women  have  full  Parliamentary  suffrage 
In  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Finland, 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  Iceland.  They  have  munici- 
pal suffrage  on  the  same  terms  as  men  throughout 
the  British  Isles  and  in  Sweden,  and  a  certain  meas- 
ure of  municipal  franchise  rights  in  nine  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Canada,  and  In  the  cities  of  Belize  in  British 
Honduras,  Rangoon  in  Burmah,   and  Baroda  and 
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Bombay  in  British  India.  In  certain  districts  of  Aus- 
tria, Germany,  Hungary,  and  Russia  women  who 
own  property  are  allowed  to  cast  their  votes  on  vari- 
ous communal  matters  either  in  their  own  persons  or 
through  proxies.  In  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  France,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  Roumania,  and  Switzerland  women 
have  no  political  rights  whatever,  but  are  permitted 
to  vote  for  certain  administrative  boards — educa- 
tional, philanthropic,  correctional  or  industrial. 

The  women  who  voted  in  Chicago  at  the  primaries 
February  24,  1915,  showed  their  party  affiliations  as 
follows:  For  Mayor,  93.965  Democrats,  59.734  Re- 
publicans, 824  Progressives,  and  227  Socialists,  a 
total  of  154,750.  This  is  a  larger  vote  than  was  polled 
by  the  men  at  the  primaries  of  the  last  three  years. 
Of  the  total  registered  vote  of  769,106  in  April,  1915, 
282.291  were  women 

WAS    ACTED    UPON    AS     FOLLOWS: 

March  6 — The  Governor  of  Iowa  signed  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

March  6 — -The  proposed  amendment  was  defeated 
in  the  Texas  House  by  90  to  32 

March  9 — Both  Houses  of  the  Delaware  Legisla- 
ture killed  separate  bills.  House  voted  22  to  8;  Sen- 
ate 11  to  6. 

March  15 — The  Pennsylvania  Senate  passed  by  a 
vote  of  37  to  11  the  joint  resolution  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  voters 

March  17 — Bill  passed  Maine  Senate 

March  23 — Bill  failed  to  pass  in  the  Maine  House. 
The  vote  in  favor  was  88  to  59. 

March  24 — The  Rhode  Island  House,  by  a  vote 
of  65  to  31.  sustained  a  committee's  recommenda- 
tion that  action  on  a  bill  granting  right  to  women  to 
vote  for  Presidential  Electors  be  postponed  in- 
definitely. 

March  25 — -Woman  suffrage  was  killed  in  the 
Connecticut  House  by  a  unanimous  vote 

March  30 — Women  watchers  at  the  polls  during 
the  balloting  on  the  amendment  in  New  Jersey 
were  permitted  under  the  terms  of  a  bill  approved 
by  the  Governor. 

April  8 — Bill  rejected  in  Connecticut  House,  124 
to  106. 

April  20 — -The  Lower  House  cf  Wisconsin  rejected 
the  Bradley  resolution  to  submit  the  question  to  a, 
vote  of  the  people. 

April  22 — The  Governor  of  New  Jersey  signed  the 
bill  providing  for  a  special  election  on  October  19 
for  the  submission  of  the  amendment  to  the  voters. 

April  23 — The  Danish  Diet  adopted  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  giving  the  vote  to  women  and 
conferring  upon  them  the  right  of  election  to  the 
Diet. 

April  26 — The  Lower  House  of  Florida  rejected 
the  resolution  to  submit  the  question  to  the  voters 
in  1916. 

May  3 — The  New  Jersey  Legislature  passed  a  new 
bill  ordering  an  election  on  the  suffrage  amendment 
and  two  simlJar  amendments  on  October  19 

June  5 — The  Danish  Parliament  unanimously 
passed  a  new  Constitution  which  conferred  suffrage 
on  women 

June  19 — The  King  of  Denmark  signed  a  bill 
granting  full  suffrage  to  Iceland's  women. 

July  2 — The  Wisconsin  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  17  to 
14.  refiised  to  reconsider  its  vote  in  killing  the  Grell 
resolution. 

October  11 — Women  voted  for  the  first  time  la 
Norway 

October  19 — Woman  suffrage  was  defeated  at  the 
special  election  In  New  Jersey. 

November  2 — ^Woman  suffrage  waj  defeated  in 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

The  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  is  composed  of  National  Woman  Suffrage  Associations 
comprising  twenty-six  nations.  Its  officers  are:  President,  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  2  West  Eighty-sixth 
Street,  New  York  City;  Vice-President,  Mlillcent  Garrett  Fawcett,  London;  Second  Vice-President,  Annie 
Furubjeim,  Finland;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Stanton  Colt,  London;  Corresponding  Secretaries — First,  Mrs.  Stanley 
McCorraicK,  Boston,  M&ss,;  Seopnd,  Rosika,  Schwimmer,  Hvingary,  Headquarters,  7  Adam  Street,  Adelphl, 
London. 


January  12— The  proposed  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment giving  nation-wide  suffrage  to  women  was  re- 
jected in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  vote  of  204  to  174. 

January  26 — The  West  Virginia  Legislature  voted 
by  large  majorities  to  submit  a  woman-suffrage 
amendment  at  the  1916  election 

February  1 — The  New  Jersey  Assembly  passed 
the  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  tor  suffrage 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  67  members  present. 

February  ,3 — ^The  resolution  providing  for  the  sub- 
mission of  t'ne  question  to  the  electorate  of  New 
York  went  through  the  Assembly  by  a  unanimous 
vote. 

February  4 — The  New  York  Senate  unanimously 
approved  the  amendment  passed  by  the  House. 

February  4 — The  Massachusetts  Senate  adopted 
a  suffrage  measure  on  its  second  passage  through  the 
Legislature. 

February  4 — The  North  Carolina  House  rejected 
an  amendment. 

February  .5 — The  Arkansas  House  adopted  an 
amendment  previously  pas.sed  in  the  Senate. 

February  9 — The  resolution  to  submit  to  the 
voters  the  amendment  in  Pennsylvania  was  passed 
finally  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  130  to  71 

February  12 — The  Vermont  Senate  passed  with- 
out debate  a  bill  extending  the  franchise  to  women 
at  town  and  city  elections  and  lor  Presidential 
Electors. 

February  12 — The  Iowa  Senate  adopted  the 
amendment 

February  16 — The  Judiciary  General  Committee 
of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  voted  to  postpone 
consideration  of  the  suffrage  resolution. 

February  16 — The  amendment  was  passed  in  the 
Massachusetts  Hoiise  by  a  vote  of  196  to  33. 

February  16 — By  a  vote  of  24  to  28  the  South 
Dakota  Senate  rejected  the  bill  previously  passed 
by  the  House  granting  women  the  right  to  vote  on 
municipal  issues  and  for  State  and  county  officers 
not  named  In  the  Constitution  as  "Constitutional 
Officers." 

February  16 — The  New  Jersey  Senate  adopted 
amendment  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters,  17  to  4. 

February  18 — The  Secretary  of  the  State  of  New 
York  signed  the  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  submitting  the  resolution  to  the  voters. 

February  20 — Limited  suffrage  for  women  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Indiana  Senate.  The  bill  was  made  a 
party  measure  by  the  Democratic  majority  and  was 
adopted  under  suspension  of  the  rules  within  five 
minutes  after  it  wa.s  reported  out  of  committee. 

February  23 — A  favorable  committee  report  to 
the  Delaware  House  and  Senate  was  made. 

March  2 — By  a  vote  of  8  to  7  the  Pennsylvania 
Senate  Judiciary  General  Committee  reported  out 
the  amendment  resolution. 
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The  officers  of  the  Natloual  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  are: ,  President; 

Jane  Addaras,  Hull  House,  Chicago,  III  .  First  Vice-President;  Mrs  Desha  Breckinridge.  Lexington,  Ky., 
Second  Vice-President;  Katharine  B.  Davis,  New  York.  Third  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Susan  W.  FitzGerald, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Rogers,  New  Haven,  Ct ,  Treasurer;  Mrs. 
Helen  G.  Miller,  Columbia,  Mo.,  First  Auditor;  Mrs.  Medlll  McCormick,  Chicago,  111.,  Second  Auditor. 
National  Headquarters,  505  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  New  York  State  Association  Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage  has  Its  central  office  In  New 
York  City.  Its  officers  are  as  follows:  Miss  Alice  H.  Chittenden,  President;  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Dodge, 
Mrs.  Ellhu  Root,  Mrs.  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Scott,  Miss  Eleanor  G.  Hewitt, 
Mrs.  George  D.  Miller,  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Northrup,  Vice-Presidents;  Mrs.  John  A.  Church, 
Treasurer;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Loorais,  Secretary,  Engineering  Societies  Building,  37  West  Thirty-ninth 
Street,  New  York  City.  There  are  also  organizations  In  Massachusetts,  Iowa,  Washington,  D.  C,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Vermont, 
Virginia.  Wisconsin,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and  Texas.  These 
are  founded  with  the  object  of  testifying  to  legislative  committees  and  through  the  medium  of  the  public 
press  that  the  opposition  to  woman  suffrage  Is  based  upon  what  is  claimed  to  be  "Intelligent  conviction  of 
the  majority  of  representative  women  in  all  lines  of  social.  Industrial  and  domestic  progress  "  Pamphlets 
with  information  as  to  the  objects  of  the  association  may  be  had  from  the  Secretary. 

New  York  State  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  founded  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  in  1869.  President, 
Mrs.  Raymond  Brown,  294  West  Ninety-second  Street,  New  York  City;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Nicolas  Shaw  Eraser,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.;  Corresponding  Secretary.  Miss  Marlon  May,  215  West  101st  Street, 
New  York  City;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Childs.  The  number  of  enrolled  members  of  the  association  is 
1,000,000,  assembly  district  organizations,  150;  campaign  district  Chairmen,  12.  Headquarters,  303 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
MAN-SUFFRAGE    ASSOCIATION    OPPOSED    TO   POLITICAL   SUFFRAGE   FOR    WOMEN. 

Chairman,  Everett  P.  Wheeler;  Treasurer,  Louis  T.  Romalne;  Secretary,  Franklin  Carter,  Jr.  Head- 
quarters, 27  William  Street. 

"This  society  organized  In  1913  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  legislative  committees  and  the 
people  generally  that  the  giving  of  political  suffrage  to  women  generally  would  draw  their  interest 
and  attention  from  home  duties  which  they  alone  can  discharge,  would  bring  selfish  and  artful 
women  to  the  front,  attract  them  by  political  prizes,  and  tend  to  produce  freak  legislation.  We 
call  ourselves  the  Home  Rule  party." 

MEN'S    ANTI-SUFFRAGE    LEAGUE    OF    NEW    JERSEY. 
President,  Col.  Wm   Libbey,  Princeton,  N.  J  :  Vice-President,  Edward  Q.  Keasbey,  Morrlstown,  N.  J.; 
Secretary,  Walter  C.  Ellis.  25  Edgar  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J  ;  Treasurer,  John  C   Eisele,  191  Ballantlne 
Parkway,  Newark,  N.  J 

"The  purpose  In  the  minds  of  the  men  of  this  organization  Is  to  exempt  the  women  of  New  Jersey  from 
the  burden  of  a  political  responsibility,  which,  on  Investigation,  we  find  a  vast  majority  do  not  desire  We 
are  not  opposed  to  women  We  are  for  women,  and  In  opposing  the  entrance  of  women  In  politics  we  know 
we  are  representing  the  Interests  and  wishes  of  80  per  cent  _of  the  women  of  this  State  " 
NEW  YORK  STATE  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  PARTY. 
Chiirman,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt.  2  West  Eighty-sixth  Street.;  Vice-Chalrman,  Mrs.  Norman 
De  R.  Whltehouse.  „ 

STATE   VOTES    ON    WOMAN   SUFFRAGE. 


Mass.  (1915)  .  .  . 
Nebraska  (It  14) 


For 

162.406 
90,738 


Against 

295,489 
100,842 


New  Jersey  (1915)    133,282    184,390 
New  York  (1915)    544,457   732,770 


For. 


Against 


N.  Dakota  (1914) 
Penna.  (1915) .  .  . 


For 


40,209 

284,538i 


Against 


49,348 
337,560 


WOMAN    SUFFRAGE    IN    OTHER    STATES. 


Majority 
Against 

Majority 
Against 

Majority 
Against. 

Ohio  (1912) 

Ohio  (1914) 

Michigan  (1912) 

87,455 

182,905 

760 

Michigan  (1913) 

Wisconsin  (1912)    .    .    . 

96,144 
91,478 

Missouri  (1914) 

South  Dakota  (1914). 

140,206 
11.914 

HOW    NEW    CITY    YORK    VOTED    ON    SUFFRAGE,    1915. 


Yes. 

No 

Majority 
Against. 

Yes 

No. 

Majority 
Against 

38,684 
12,040 

Yes. 

No. 

Majority 
Against. 

Manh'n 
Bronx..  . 

87,762 
34,394 

118,318 
41.007 

30.556 
6.613 

Brookl'n 
Queens. . 

84,546 
21,173 

123,230 
33,213 

Richm'd 
Totals. 

5,968 

7,447 

1,479 

233,843 

323,215 

89.372 

CONGRESSIONAL    UNION    FOR    WOMAN    SUFFRAGE. 

National   Headquarters,    1420    F    Street,    Washington,    D     C.     New  York   Headquarters,  13  East 

Forty-first  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Congressional  Union  supports  only  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment,  known  in  the  Sixty-third 
Congress  as  the  Brlstow-Mondell  resolution.  It  is  an  amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution,  which 
demands  that; 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

ExecTitive  Cmnmittee — Miss  Alice  Paul,  N  J.,  Chairman;  Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y.,  Vice-Chalrman; 
Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md  ;  Mrs  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Crystal  Eastman  Benedict,  N.  Y.;  Mrs. 
Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C;  Miss  Elsie  Hill,  Ct.;  Mrs.  William  Kent,  Cal.;  Mrs   Lawrence  Lewis,  Jr.,  Pa. 


SANTA    CLAUS    ASSOCIATION. 

Incorporated  under  the  membership  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  March  10.  1914.  Founded  by 
John  D.  Gluck,  December  1,  1913,  and  is  the  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  association  is 
supported  by  popular  subscription  and  by  volunteer  labor.  Its  principal  object  is  the  purveying  of  the 
Christmas  spirit  in  the  homes  of  the  poor.  It  collects  all  the  letters  from  the  Post-Office  each  December 
and  sends  those  deemed  worthy  direct  to  donors,  of  which  the  association  has  30,000.  In  this  manner  36,000 
poor  children  in  Greater  New  York  received  a  visit  from  Santa  Claus  In  the  month  of  December,  1914. 
President — John  D.  Gluck.  Seninr  Vice-President — Martin  H.  Glynn.  Secretary — X^ester  L.  Mayer.  Head- 
Quarters  for  the  United  States,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City. 
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VICE-PRESIDENTS    OF    THE    UNITED    STAETS. 


Name 


.lullD  Adams 

TlioiriRS  Jeffersou 

A  ;ii  oil  Bin  r 

(jKOitje  CUnlon 

ICIIitidpe  Gerry 

l};iliiel  D.  Tciiipkius. . . . 

Jolit)  C.  C:llhoinl    

M:n  tin  Van  Buien 

Uirliai  4I  M.  Ju)iuson .... 

.lolm  'i'vler 

(i.M.i(;e"M.  Dallas 

MiUiilil  Fillmore 

VViiliiim  U.  King 

Jdliii  C.  BiecUiinidge.. . 

(I:innib:il  Hamlin 

Aitiliew  Joklisoil 

Sirlinylei  Colfax 

Ileiiry  Wilson 

Williaiii  A.  Wheeler.   .., 

(Iliestyi  A.  Aitimr 

Tlios.  A.  Heotliiuks 

f.evi  1*.  M'M  ton 

Adiiil  IC.  Steven.son.  ... 
GaitetA  Mol)a)l.  .  .. 
Thfodore  Rooaeveit.  .., 
diaries  W.  l''aiil)aiiks.. 
James  S.  Sherman  .  . , 
Thomas  U.  Maishall... 


Birthplace, 


Qniucx ,  Ma&s 

ShadiCell.   Va 

Newalk,  N.  J. .    

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y 

Marbiehead,  Mass, . . . 

Scsisdale,  N.  Y 

Abbeville,  S.  C 

Kimierhook,  N.Y 

Louisville,  Ky 

Greenway,  Va 

Philadelfdiia,   Pa 

Suminerhlll.N.  Y.... 
Sampson   Co.,  N.  C  . . 

Irfxiugton,  K) 

Palis,  Me 

Raleigh,  N.  C  

New  Yoik  City,  N.  Y. 

Faimington,  I^.  H. 

M.alone,  N.  Y   

Fail  field,  Vt 

Mnskingum  Co.,0  ,   . 

Shoiehain,  Vt 

CInistian  Co.,  Ky.  .. 
Long;  Blanch,  N.  J  ,  . 
New  York  City,  N.  Y 
Unionville  Center,  O 

Utica,  N.Y 

.No.  Mantbesler,  Ind. 


1735 
1743 
1756 
1739 
1744 
1174 
1:85 
1782 
1780 

i-;90 

1-92 
1800 
1786 
1821 
1609 
1808 
1823 
ISIS 
1819 
1830 
1819 
1824 
1635 
1844 
1868 
1852 
1855 
1854 


Paternal 

Ancestry. 


ICngiifih.  . .  . 
Welsh  ...  . 
English  .... 

English  . 

ICnglish  . 

English  .... 
Scotch-Irish 
Dutch.   ... 

English  . 

English  . 

English  .  .. 
English  .  . . 
English  ..   . 

Scotch 

English  .... 
English  .... 
English  .  . . 
English  ..  . 
English  .... 
Scotch-liisli 
Scotch-liish 

Scotcli 

Rcotch-iiish 

English . 

Dutch 

English. 

English 

English. ... 


£h  ** 


Mass 
Va.. 
N.Y  , 
N.Y. 

M.ass 

N.Y 

S.  C 

N.Y 

Ky 

Va.. 

Pa. 

N.Y. 

Ala  . 

Kv   . 

Me... 

Tenii 

Ind.. 

M;iss. 

N.Y  . 
N  Y. 
Ind... 
N.  Y., 
III... 
N  J. 
N.Y. 
Ind.. 
N.  Y. 
Ind  . 


T7'sr 

1797 
1801 
1886 
1613 
1817 
1825 
1833 
1837 
1841 
1845 
1849 
1853 
1857 
1861 
1866 
1869 
1873 
1877 
1881 
1885 
1889 
1693 
1S»7 
1901 
1905 
19(19 
1913 


Fed  .. 

Rep.. 

Rep... 

Rep... 

Rep.. 

Rep... 

Rep... 

Dem.. 

Dein. . 

Dein.. 

Dem. 

Whig 

Dein. 

Dem. 

Rep.. 

Rep... 

Rep... 

Rep.. 

Rep.. 

Rep... 

Dem. 

Rfp... 

Dem. 

Rep.  . 

Hep... 

Rep... 

Rep.. 

Dem., 


Qiiincy,  Mass 

Monticello,  Va  .  .  . . 
Suien  Island,  N.Y.. 
W.ashingtou,  D.  C... 
Washington,  D.  C... 
Staten  Island,  N.Y. . 
W.ashingtou,  D.  C... 
Kindeihook,  N.  Y... 
Fiaiikfort,  Ky 
RichiHOnd,  Va 


Place  of  Death. 


Philadelphia,  Pa..    . 

BiiflFalo,  N.Y 

Dallas  Co.,  Ala 

Lexington.  Ky.. . . 

Bangoi ,  Me 

Caitei  Co.,Tenn..  . 
Maiikato,  Minn  ...  . 
Washington    D.  C... 

Maloiie,  N.  Y 

New  Yoik City,  N.Y 
Indianapolis,  Ind 


Chic-^go,  III.... 
PatersoD,  N.J. 


Utica,  N.  Y 


1826 
1826 
1636 
1612 
1614 
1825 
1860 
1662 
1860 
1862 
1864 
1874 
1653 
1876 
1891 
1875 
1665 
1876 
1687 
1886 
1865 

i9i4 

1899 


1912 


-<:0 

90 
83 
80 
73 
70 
51 
6S 
79 
10 
72 
72 
74 
6T 
54 
81 
6S 
62 
63 
68 
56 
6S 

78 
6S 


PRESIDENTS    PRO    TEMPORE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    SENATE. 


CoNQUKSs.     Yeais. 


1,   2 

2 
8,  3 

3 

3.  4 
4 

4,  5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 


7 
7 
8 
8 
8 
9,  10 
10 

10,  11 
11 
II 

11,  12 

12,  13 
13 

13-15 
16.  16 
16-19 


Na 


.lolm  Laiigdon 

Ricliaid  H.  Lee 

.lolin  I.jiiigdon 

Ralph  Izard 

Ileniy  T.azewell 

Samuel  Livennore. ... 

William  Bingham.... 

William  Biadtoid 

.lacob  Read 

Tlieo.  Sedgwick 

.lolin  Laurence 

.lames  Ross 

Samuel  l.ivermore  , . . 

Uiiali  Tiacy  

lolm  E.  Howard 

lames  Hillliouse  .    . 

Aliialiam  Baldwin.  . . 
IStepheu  K.  Bradley.. 

lolm  Blown 

.lesse  Eiaiikiin 

.loseph  Andaisou 

Samuel  Smith    

Stephen  R.  Biadley.. 
'i.lolin  Milleitge 

Andlew  Glegg 

.lolin  G.-iillaid    

-lohn  Pope 

Will.  H.  Ciawford  ... 

.loseph  11.  Vainiim... 

.lolm  Gaiilaid   

.lames  llaibour 

.loliii  Gaillard 


Stat- 

Born 

Died. 
1819 

N  H 

1739 

Va... 

1732 

1794 

N.  H 

1739 

1819 

S.C... 

1742 

1804 

Vn  .. 

1753 

1799 

N.  H 

1732 

1803 

Pa... 

1751 

1804 

R.  I 

1729 

1608 

S.C. 

1752 

1816 

Mass 

1746 

1613 

N.Y. 

1750 

1810 

Pa... 

1762 

1847 

N.  H. 

1132 

1603 

Ct... 

1755 

1807 

Md  . 

1752 

1627 

Ct.... 

1754 

1832 

Ga... 

175-1 

1807 

Vt... 

1764 

1830 

Kj.   . 

1757 

1837 

N.C. 

1758 

1823 

Teiiii 

1757 

1837 

Md... 

1762 

1839 

Vt  ... 

1754 

1830 

Ga.... 

1751 

1618 

Pa... 

1755 

1836 

S.  C. 

1765 

1626 

Ky... 

1770 

1845 

Ga.. 

1772 

IS34 

Ma&s.. 

175C 

1621 

S.C. 

1766 

1826 

Va.... 

1776 

1642 

S.C. 

1765 

1826 

19,  90 
20-22 

22 
22,  23 

23 

24 
24-26 
26,  21 
21-29 
29,  30 

31,  32 

32,  33 

33,  34 
34 

35,  36 
36-35 

38 

39 

40 
41,  42 

43 
44,  45 

46 

41 

41 

46 

49 
49-51 

52 

53 
54-62 

63 


Years 


1826-28 
1828-32 

1632 
1832-34 
1834-36 
183.1-36 
1836-41 
1841-42 
1842-46 
1846-49 
1850-52 
1852-64 
1864-51 

1851 
1867-61 
1861-64 
1864-65 
1865-67 
1667-69 
1869-73 
1873-75 
1875-79 
1879-81 

1881 
1881-83 
1883-65 
186.1-87 
1881-91 
1691-93 
1693-95 
1695-1911 
1913 


Name. 


Nathaniel  Macou.   .. 

.Sniiiuel  Stutth 

L.  W.  Tazewell 

Hugh  L.  White..  .. 
George    Poindexter.. 

John  Tyler 

William  K.  King.   . 
Saml.  L.  Southard... 

W.  P.  Mauguni 

I).  R.  Atchison 

William  It.  King.   . 

D    K   Atchison 

Jesse  D.  Bright 

James  M.  Mason . 

Benj.  Fitzpatiick* 

Solomon  boot 

Daniel  Claik 

Lafayette  S.  Foster.. 
Itenjainin  F  Wade.. 
Heniy  B.  Anthony.. 

M.   H.  Catpeiiter 

Thomas  W.  Ferry.    . 
A.  G.  Thurman.    . , 
Thomas  F.  Bayard   . 

David  Davis   

Geo.  F.  Edmunds 

John  Sherman 

Joh"n  J.  litgalls 

C.  F.  Maniierson  . ... 
Ishaiii  G.  Haiiis  . . . 

William  P.  Frye 

-lames  P.  Cl:irke 


State     lioin.   Died 


N.C 

Md.. 

Va  . . . 

Teun . 

Miss. 

Va.. 

Ala... 

N  J 

-N.C 

Mo.. 

Ala    . 

Mo.. 

Iiid. 

Va  .. 

Ala. 

Vt  .. 

N.  H. 

Ct... 

Ohio 

R.  I  . 

Wis.. 

Mich 

Ohio  . 

Del.. 

III.   .. 

Vt    .. 

Ohio.. 

Kan.. 

Neb.. 

Teun  . 

Me.. 

ArU   . 


1151 
1762 
1774 
1773 
1179 
1790 
1766 
1781 
1792 
1801 
1786 
1801 


1831 
1839 
1860 
1840 
1863 
1862 
1863 
1842 
1661 
1866 
1863 
1865 


1612   1675 


1798 
1802 
1802 
1809 
1806 
1800 
1815 
1824 
1827 
1813 
1626 
1815 
1628 
1823 
1833 
1837 
1816 
18:u 
1854 


1811 
1669 
1b6S 
1891 
1880 
187« 
1884 
1661 
1896 
IS95 
1898 
1686 

i960 
1900 
1911 
1891 
1911 


SPEAKERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


Congress. 

Years. 
1189-91 

Name. 

State 

Born. 

Died. 

CONGBKSS 

Years. 

Naine. 

Slate. 

Born 

Died' 

1 

F.  A.  Muhlenbuig 

Pa.. 

1160 

1601 

29 

164.5-47 

lohn  W.  Davis  .... 

lud... 

1799 

1650 

2 

1791  -93 

.loiiathau   Trumbull.. 

Ct.... 

1140 

1809 

30 

1847-49 

Uobeit  C.  Winthrop.. 

M.ass  . 

1809 

1894 

3 

1793  95 

1'    A.  Miihlenbiiig  .. 

Pa... 

1750 

1801 

31 

,1849-51 

Howell  Cobb 

Ga  . . . 

1615 

1868 

4,  5 

1795  99 

■loiiathan  Davtoli 

N.J. 

1760 

1824 

32,  33 

1851-55 

Linn  Boyd 

Kv.. 

1800 

18.i9 

6 

I799-I60I 

rheo.  Sedgwick 

Mass 

1746 

1813 

34 

1855-51 

Nathaniel  P.  Banks  . 

Mass.. 

1816 

1894 

1-9 

IBOI -01 

Nathaniel  Macon 

N.C. 

1757 

1837 

35 

1851-59 

James  L.   Oil 

S.C. 

1622 

1673 

10,   11 

1601-11 

.loseph  B.  Vamnin... 

Mass.. 

1750 

1821 

36 

1659-61 

Wm.  Pennington     .. 

N.  J.. 

1796 

1862 

12,    13 

1611-14 

HeiirvClav 

Kv.. 

1777 

1852 

37 

1661-63 

Galusha  A.  Giow  .... 

P.i  . . . 

1623 

1907 

13 

1614-15 

Langdon  Cheves 

S.C. 

1776 

1857 

38-40 

1663-69 

Schuyler  Colfax..    . 

Ind... 

1823 

1885 

14  16 

1816-20 
1820  21 

HenrvClav 

Ky.. 
N.Y. 

1777 
1764 

1852 
1664 

41   43 

44 

1669-75 
1675-76 

J  ames  G.  Blaine 

Michael  C.   Keir 

Me... 

Ind... 

1830 
1821 

1893 

16 

John  W.  Taylor 

1676 

17 

1821-23 

Philip  P.   Barbour 

Va... 

1763 

1641 

44-46 

1876-81 

Samuel  J.  Randall... 

Pa... 

1828 

1890 

18 

1823-25 

Henrv  Clay 

Kv.. 

1777 

1862 

47 

1881-83 

Joseph  W.  Keifer.... 

Ohio  . 

1836 

19 

ll>25-21 

John  W.Taylor 

N.  Y 

1764 

1854 

48-50 

1883-89 

John  G.  Carlisle 

Ky... 

1835 

1910 

20-23 

1821-34 

Andrew  Stevenson  ... 

Va..   . 

1784 

1657 

51 

1869-91 

Thomas  B.  Reed 

Me... 

1839 

1902 

23 

1634-35 
1835-39 

John  Bell 

Tenu. 
Tenn. 

1797 
1795 

1669 
1649 

52,    53 
54,    55 

1891   95 
1895-99 

Charles  F.  Cri.sp 

Thomas  B.  Keed.... 

Ga.... 
Me... 

1845 
1839 

1896 

24,   26 

James  K.  Polk 

1902 

26 

1839-41 

R.  M.  T.  HunUr 

Va... 

1809 

1887 

56.    67 

1899-1903 

David  B.  Henderson. 

la.... 

1840 

1906 

21 

1841-43 

John  White 

Ky  .. 

1805 

1845 

68-61 

1903-11 

Joseph  G.  Cannon, . . 
Champ  Clark 

III.... 

1836 

28 

1643-45 

John  W.  Jones 

Va.... 

1805 

1848 

62 

1^11- 

Mo... 

1860 



^Succeeded  Thos.  J ,  Rusk,  o{  Texas,  elected  March  14, 1851,  as  President  pro  tempore. 
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DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  AND  STATE  COMMITTEES. 

DEMOCRATIC    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE.* 


(Appointed  by  or  subsequent  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  July,  1912.) 

Chairman 

.  WM.  F.  MCCOMBS 

.  New  York  City. 

Missouri 

.  E.  F.  Goltra  .... 

St.  Louis. 

Vic^Chairman.'H.  S.  Cummings 

Stamford,  Ct. 

Montana 

.J.  Bruce  Kremer. 

Butte. 

Secretarv 

..Thomas  J.  Pence. 

.  Washington. D  C 

Nebraska 

.P.L.Hall    . 

Lincoln. 

Treasurer 

.RoUa  Wells 

.St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Nevada     

.W.J.Bell    

Wlnnemucca. 

Alabama 

.Wm.  D.  Jelks.    .  . 

.  Birmingham. 

N.  Hampshire. 

.Eugene  E.  Reed.. 

Manchester. 

Alaska 

.Z.  R.  Cheney  . .. 

.Juneau. 

New  Jersey 

Rob't  S.Hudspeth 

Jersey  City. 

Arizona 

.Reese  M.  Ling.  . . 

.Phoenix. 

New  Mexico.. 

A.  A.  Jones 

Las  Vegas. 

Arkansas     .... 

.Vincent  Miles. .  . . 

.Little  Rock. 

New  York. ... 

Norman  E.  Mack 

Buffalo. 

California 

.John  B.  Sanford.. 

.  Uklah. 

North  Carollna.Josephus  Daniels 

Raleigh. 

Colorado.  .  .  . 

.John  T.  Barnett 

Denver. 

North  Dakota. 

John  Bruegger. 

.  WUIIston. 

Connecticut... 

H.  3.  Cummings. 

Stamford. 

Ohio 

E.  H.  Moore 

Columbus. 

Delaware 

.Wlllard  Saulsbury 

Wilmington. 

Oklahoma     .. 

Robert  Galbreaih. 

.Tulsa. 

Dl3t.  of  Col.. 

John  F.  Costello. 

Washington. 

Oregon 

Will  R.  King 

.  Portland. 

Florida      ..   . . 

.J.  T.  G.Crawford 

Jacksonville. 

Pennsylvania.. 

.A.  M.  Palmer 

.  Stroudsburg. 

Georgia 

.Clark  Howell. 

Atlanta. 

Philippines 

.  Robert  E  Manly. 

.Naga,  Ambos  Ca- 

Hawaii 

.John  H   Wilson 

Honolulu. 

marinef. 

Idaho 

.R.  H.  Elder 

Cceur  d'Alene. 

Porto  Rico..  .. 

Henry  W.  Dooley.San  Juan. 

Illinois 

.C.  Boeschenstein 

.  Edwardsvllle. 

Rhode  Island.. 

G.  W.  Greene 

.  Woonsocket. 

Indiana 

.Thomas  Taggart 

.  French  Lick. 

South  Carolina  B.  R.  Tillman 

Trenton. 

Iowa. 

..W.  W.  Marsh.    .  . 

Waterloo 

South  Dakota. 

Thomas  Taubman 

.  Planklnton. 

Kansas 

.William  F.  Sapp. 

Galena. 

Tennessee  .. 

Cordell  Hull   .  ... 

.  Carthage. 

Kentucky 

.Urey  Woodson.  . 

.  Owensboro. 

Texas       ...   . 

Cato  Sells 

Cleburne. 

Louisiana 

.Robert  Ewlng.. .  . 

.  New  Orleans. 

Utah..  ..... 

Wm.  R.  Wallace. 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Maine 

.  Charles  F  Johnson 

.Watervllle 

Vermont  .  .  . 

Thos.  H.  Browne 

Rutland. 

Maryland 

.J.  F.  C.  Talbott  .  . 

.  Luthervllle. 

Virginia  ..     . 

.  J.  Taylor  Ellyson . 

Richmond. 

Massachusetts 

.John  W.  Coughlln 

Fall  River. 

Washington.... 

.John  Pattlson.     . 

Spokane. 

Michigan 

.Edwin  O   Wood 

.Flint. 

West  Virginia. 

.John  T.  McGraw. 

.  Grafton. 

Minnesota... . 

F.  B.  Lynch.    .   .  . 

.St.  Paul. 

Wisconsin    .  .  . 

..Jos.  E.  Davies 

.  Madison. 

Mississippi 

.Robert  Powell..  .  . 

.  Jackson. 

Wyoming 

.J.  E.  Osborne 

.Rawlins. 

DEMOCRATIC    STATE    COMMITTEES.* 


States. 

Chairmen. 

Post-Offlces. 

Secretaries. 

Post-OHlces. 

Alabama 

Bibb   Graves 

Montgomery 

Walter  Sessions.      .    .. 

Birmingham. 

Arizona 

George  H   OUiey  .  . 

Phoenix 

C.  C.  Thompson 

Phoenix. 

Arkansas 

A.   J    Walls 

Little  Rock. . . 

J.  S.   Maloney 

Little  Rock. 

California.  .     . 

Fred  H.  Hall 

Bakersfleld  . ... 

R.  P.  Troy 

San  Francisco. 

Colorado .  .  . 

Wellington  H.  Gates. 

Denver 

Leo  U.  Guggenheim     . 

Pueblo. 

Connecticut.. 

David  E    FitzGerald. .  . 

New  Haven  . .. 

P.  B.  O'Sulllvan 

Derby. 

Delaware  . 

Thomas  F.  Bayard.   . . 

Wilmington 

James  Lord 

Dover. 

Florida 

George  P.  Haney     .... 

Tampa 

Georgia .... 

E.  J.  Reagan 

McDonough .... 

St.  Elmo  Mas.sengale. 

Atlanta. 

Idaho 

Joseph  T.  Pence 

Arthur  W.  Charles 

Bernard  Korbly 

Boise      

J.  P  Pope 

Isaac  B.  Craig 

Charles  Sallee 

Boise. 

Illinois 

CarmI 

Indiana.  . 

Indianapolis 

Indianapolis. 

Iowa     .... 

J.  W    Reynolds 

Creston 

W   I.  Branagan 

Emmetsburg. 

Kansas 

E.  E.  Murphy 

Leavenworth.. . . 

J.  M.  Lewis 

Kinsley. 

Kentucky 

S.  W   Hager 

Owensboro 

John  W.  Woods 

Ashland. 

Port  Allen 

A.  W.  Newlin    

Maine 

Charles  T.  Read   

Biddeford..      ... 

James  B.  Perkins 

Boothbay  Harbor. 

Maryland 

Murray  Vandiver.    .  . 

Havre  de  Grace.. 

Albert  J.  Alraoney 

Rockville. 

Massachusetts  . 

Michael  A.  O'Leary. 
Edmund  C.  Shields. 

Boston. 

D.  F.  O'Connell 

Fltchburg. 
Clare. 

Michigan.    . 

Lansing 

A.  R.  Canfield 

Minnesota 

A    L.  Sorter. . . 

Minneapolis.  ... 

Robert  W   Harg.ardlne..  . 

St.  Paul. 

Mississippi. f    .    . 

J.  M.  McBeath.   . 

Meridian 

Joseph  E.  Norwood  .    ... 

Magnolia. 

Missouri 

D.  C.  McClung    .... 

Jefferson  City. .    . 

George  H.  Mtddlekamp  . 

Hawk  Point. 

Montana      .    .    . 

Thomas  Arthur. 

Billings 

Frank  F.  Steele            .... 

Helena. 

Nebraska 

W.  H.  Thompson. . . 

(jrand  Island.  .  .  . 

A.  P   Sprague 

York. 

Nevada 

S.    M.  Pickett 

Reno 

William  McKnlght   .... 
Robert  C.  Murchle   .  .  . 

Carson  City. 

New  Hampshire. 

George  E.  Farrand  . 

Concord    

Concord. 

New  Jersey.    .  .  . 

Edward  E.  Grosscup.    . 

Wenonah 

William  L.  Dill 

Paterson. 

New  Mexico 

J.  H.  Paxton 

Santa  Fe 

Thomas  J.  Guilford   . . 

Albuquerque. 

New  York.  .  . 

William   C    Osborn   . 

New  York  City. 

G   Van  Namee. 

New  York  City. 

North  Carolina. 

Thomas  D.  Warren 

H.  H.  Perry 

New  Bern .  .    . 

Ellendale 

Kenton    

J.  R.  Collie 

Loulsburg. 

North  Dakota 

F.  W.  McLean 

Ohio.    ... 

William  W.  Durbin  . . . 
W.  R    Samuel        .      ... 
B.  E.  Haney.  .  .  . 

J   W.  Beall 

S.  A    Heatley. 

Oklahoma. 

Vinita 

Mangum. 
Albany. 

Oregon 

Portland 

William  H.  Hornibrook 

Pennsylvania 

Roland  S.  Morris.      . 

Philadelphia.  .  . 

Warren  Van  Dyke 

Harrisburg. 

Rhode  Island  .  .  . 

Francis  E.  SnIIivan 

Providence.     . 

J.J   Cunningham 

Providence. 

South  Carolina. . 

John  Gary  Evans 

Spartanburg ...    . 

W.  C.  McGowan 

Columbia. 

South  Dakota.. . 

Dr.  H.  J.  Rock 

Aberdeen 

Miss  L.  A.  Pardou 

Aberdeen. 

Tennessee .... 

L.  D.  Hill    

Sparta 

Fort  Worth 

P.  L.   Harned 

E.  Kirk 

Clarksvllle. 

Texas 

Paul  Waples 

Houston. 

Utah 

Samuel  R.  Thurraan 

Salt  Lake  City . . . 

H.  M.  Stephens.     .  .    . 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Vermont 

James  S.  Kennedy     .    . 

Wililston 

James  E.  Byrnes     

Bellows  Falls. 

Virginia 

J.  Taylor  Ellyson 

Hugh  C.  Todd           .    . . 

Richmond 

Seattle 

J.  N.  Brenaman 

Richmond. 

Washington..  .  . 

George  E.  Ryan 

Seattle, 

West  Virginia. . . 

C.  L.  Shaver 

Fairmont 

Harry  H.  Byrer 

Phlllppl. 

Wisconsin 

Joseph  Martin     

Green  Bay 

J.  S     Glndlce 

Schletslngervllle. 

Wyoming 

G.    S.  Hopkins 

Cheyenne 

Robert  Connaghan 

RIverton. 
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N'eio   York  County  Lawyers*  Association. 


REPUBLICAN    NATIONAL    AND    STATE    COMMITTEES. 

REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE." 
Appointed  by  or  subsequent  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  at  Chicago,  Jane,  1912 


Chairman Chas.  D.  Hili  e? 

Secretary Jas.  B.  Reynolds. 

Treasurer Geo.  R.  Sheldon. 

Alabama P.  D.  Barker..  . 

Alaska Wm.  S.  Bayllss. 


Arizona R.  H.  Cameron 

Arkansas H.  L.  Remmel.  . 

Calltornla.  .  .  .P.  A.  Stanton  . 
Colorado .  .  .      Hubert  Work  .  .  . 
Connecticut..  .Wm.  F.  Henney 
Delaware. .    .   C.  du  Pont.  .  . 
Dist.  ol  Col. . .  Chapln  Brown .  . 

Florida Henry  S.  Chubb.. 

Georgia Henry  S.  Jackson 

Hawaii Chas  A   Rice 

Idaho John  W.  Hart  . . 

Illinois Roy  O.  West.   . 

Indiana Jas.  P.  Goodrich. 

Iowa John  T.  Adams.. 

Kansas Fred  Stanley. .  .  . 

Kentucky. .  .  .J.  W.  McCuUoch 

Louisiana Victor  Lolsel     . 

Maine Frederick  Hale.  . 

Maryland.  .  .  .Wm.  P.  Jackson 
Massaohus'ts..  W.  Murray  Crane 

Michigan Chas.  B.  Warren.. 

Minnesota        E.  B   Hawkins. 
Mississippi.. .  .L.  B.  Moseley. . 


New  York  City 
.Washington,  D.  C 

New  York  City. 
.Mobile. 
.Juneau. 

Grand  Canyon. 
.Little  Rock. 
.Los  Angeles. 

Pueblo 
.  Hartford. 
.  VVilmington. 

Washington. 

Gainesville. 
.Atlanta. 

Honolulu. 

Menan. 

Chicago. 

Indianapolis. 

Dubuque. 

Wichita. 

Owensboro. 

New  Orleans. 

Portland. 

Salisbury. 
.Dalton. 

Detroit. 

Duluth. 

Jackson. 


Missouri T.K.NeldrlnghausSt.  Louis. 

Montana T.  A.  Marlow.  . . .  Helena. 

Nebraska R.  B.  Howell.  . .  .  Omaha. 

Nevada H.  B.  Maxson. . , .  Reno. 

New  H'pshire  F.  W.  Estabrook.. Nashua. 

New  Jersey.    .Franklin  Murphy. Newark. 

New  Mexico  .  Chas  A.  Spiess      East  Las  Vegas. 

New  York.  .  .    Wm.  Barnes.    .      Albany. 

No.  Carolina.  E.  C.  Duncan. .  .    Raleigh. 

No.  Dakota.   .Thos.  F.  Marshall.Oakes. 

Ohio Sherman  Granger  Zanesvllle. 

Oklahoma..    .James  A.  Harris. Wagoner. 

Oregon R.  E.  Williams  .    Portland. 

Pennsylvania. .Henry  G.  Wasson. Pittsburgh. 
Philippines.  .    Henry  B.  McCoy  Manila. 

Porto  Rico..  . .  S.  Behn San  Juan. 

Rhode  Island. .Wm.  P.  Sheffield.. Newport. 
So.  Carolina .    Jas.  W.  Tolbert. .  .  Greenwood. 
Sj.  Dakota     .Charles  ti.  Eurke  Pierre. 
Tennessee..    .  Newell  Sanders. .    Chattanooga. 

Texas H.  F.  MacGregor  .Houston. 

Utah Reed  Smoot .  .    . .  Provo. 

Vermont...    .EarleS.  Kinsley. Rutland. 

Virginia Alvah  H.  Martin  Norfolk. 

Washington. .   S.  A.  Perkins.   . . .  Tacoma. 
We.st  Virginia  V.  L   Highland.  .   Clarke.sburg. 
Wisconsin.      .Alfred  T.  Rogers. .Madison^ 
Wyoming Geo.  E.  Pexton..  .  Evanston. 


REPUBLICAN  STATE  COMMITTEES 


States. 

Chairmen. 

Post-Offlces. 

Secretaries. 

Post-Oftlces. 

Pope  M.  Long 

Joseph  L.  Xibbey.  .    . . 

Cordova 

Chas.  B.  Kennamer 

Thomas  Maddock.    . 

George  Mallory 

R.  M    Armstrong  (Ass't) 
John  F.  Vivian      

Guntersvllle. 

Phoenix 

Phoenix. 

Little  Rock 

San  Francisco. .  .  . 
Denver    

Little  Rock. 

C^allfornla       .  .  . 

W    R    Bacon 

San  Francisco. 

Colorado 

Philip  B.  Stewart 

J.  Henry  Rorabaok 

Edmund  Mitchell 

Henry  S.  Chubb 

W   H   .Johnson        

Denver. 

Canaan 

Andrew  G.  Nystrom.... 
Thos.  S.  Lewis 

Hartford. 

Wilmington 

Princeton 

Columbus 

Boise       

Wilmington. 

Joseph  E.  Lee 

Jacksonville. 

Georgia 

Idaho 

S.  C.  Johnson 

Savannah. 

George  A   Day 

G.  De  F.  Kinney 

Will  H.  Hays 

Chas.  A.  Rawson 

J.  C.  Gaftord 

Illinois       

Peoria 

Sullivan 

C.  J.  Doyle 

Springfield. 

L.  W.  Henley 

L.  B.  Whitney 

Indianapolis. 

Des  Molnea 

Topeka 

Decorah. 

Guy  Glasscock 

Hutchinson. 

Kentucky 

E  T   Franks     

Owensboro 

New  Orleans 

Augusta 

Baltimore 

Boston    

Alvls  S.  Bennett 

Louisville. 

C.  S.  Herbert 

A   C   Carpenter 

New  Orleans. 

H.  H.Hastings 

Bethel. 

Maryland 

3alen  L  Talt 

A.  W.  W.  Woodstock 

Benjamin  F   Felt 

D.  E.  Alward 

Salisbury. 

Edward   A.  Thurston . . 
G    M    Dame          -       ... 

Boston. 

Michigan 

Northport 

Minnesota 

Gloster 

Lan.sing. 

G.  B.  Bjornson 

W    O    LlEon       

W.  O.  Clure 

Minneapolis. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

G.  C  Granbery    

William  G.  Kitchen 

E.  E.  Esselstyn 

Charles  E.  Pierce 

Louis  A.  Spellier 

Georce  A.  Wagner 

J.  I.  Blair  Relley 

Raymond. 

Jacob  L.  Babler 

E   O  Selwav       

St.  Louis 

Dillon 

Omaha 

Carson  City 

Dover 

Trenton 

Santa  Fe  

New  York  City. . 

Boone 

Grafton 

St.  Louis. 
Butte. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 

Walter  A   George 

George  L.  Sanford 

Dwlght  Hall 

University  Place. 

Reno. 

Manchester. 

Newton  A.  Bugbee 

Ralph  C.  Ely 

Frederick  C.  Tanner  .  . 

Frank  A.  Llnney 

Frank  Sprague 

Edwin  Jones. 

Arthur  H.  Gelssler 

Chas  B.  Moores 

William   E.  Crow 

Joseph  P   Burltngame.. 
los.  W.  Tolbert 

Phlllipsburg. 

Santa  Fe. 

New  York .  . 

Lafayette  B  Gleason 

Gilliam  Grlssom 

New  York  City. 
Greensboro. 

J    M.  Devine 

Mandan. 

Ohio 

Jackson 

Oklahoma  City. .  . 

Portland 

Unlontown 

Providence 

Greenwood 

Pierre 

Nashville 

E.  M.  Fulllngton 

Columbus. 

Oklahoma 

Charles  S.  Ol.son 

Edward  D.  Baldwin 

Guthrie. 
The  Dalles. 

Pennsylvania. .   . 
Rhode  Island .  .  . 

Nathan  M.  Wright 

H   H.  Mobley 

Providence. 
Columbia. 

C.  B.  Powers 

Chamberlain. 

I  S  Beaslev   

Texas 

Utah 

Phil  E.  Baer 

Paris 

Provo 

Geo  F.  Rockhold 

H.  L.  Cummlngs 

J.  R.  Searles 

Geo.  L.  Hart 

Dallas. 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Stanly  Wilson 

Chelsea 

Big  Stone  Gap. . 

Seattle  

Wellsburg 

Milwaukee.  .  .  . 
Caspar 

St.  Johnsbury. 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Roanoke. 

Millard  T.  Hartson 

X    .T    Shprrnrd 

James  A  Wood 

Seattle. 

R.  B.  Bernhelm 

Charleston. 

Alvin  P.  Kletzsch.  .  .  . 
Patrick  Sullivan 

C.  W.  Eraser 

Menomonee  Falls. 

Wyoming 

Wm.  R.  Weeks 

Cheyenne. 

*  Political  Committees  subject  to  changes. 
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PROGRESSIVE    NATIONAL    AND    STATE    COMMITTEES. 

PROGRESSIVE   NATIONAL   COMMITTEE.* 
Appointed  by  the  Progressive  Party  National  Convention  at  Chicago,  August  7,  1912. 


Chairman 

Secretary. 

Treasurer 

Alabama.. 

Arizona.. . 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Con'tlcut 

Delaware 

DIst.  of  C. 

Florida. 

Georgia 

Hawaii. 

Idaho . . 

Illinois. 

Indiana 

Iowa.    .  . 

Kansas. . 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 

Maine..  . 

Mar  .viand. 

Mass.  .  .  . 

Michigan 

Minn 

Miss 


Victor  Mtmdock  

O.  K.  Davis 

E.  H.  Hooker 

Joseph  O.  Thompson 

J.  F.  Cleveland 

H.  M.  Trfeber , 

Chester  H.  iiowell. . 

Ira  M.  De  Long 

Joseph  VV.  AIsop  .  , 
Louis  A.  Drexler.  .  , 
Frank  J.  Hogan.  . .  , 
H.  L.  AnJerson  .  , 
H.  G.  Hastings 

A.  L.  C.  AtKlison  .  . 
J.  M.  IngersoU  . .  .  . 
Medlll  McCormlck. 
Rudolph  G.  Leeds.  . 

Carl  Franke 

William  Allen  White. 

Leslie  Combs 

Pearl  Wight 

Halbert  P.  Gardner. 
Hon.  N.  W.  Williams 

Matthew  Hale 

Gustavus  P.  Pope..  . 
Milton  D.  Purdy 

B.  F.  Fridge 


Wichita,  Kan. 

Whlngton,  D.  C. 

New  York  City. 

Birmingham. 
.  Phoenix. 
.Little  Rock. 

Fresno. 
.  Boulder. 
.  Avon. 

.  Bethany  Beach. 
.Whlngton,  D.  C. 
.Jacksonville. 
.Atlanta. 
.  Honolulu. 
.  Pocatello. 
.Chicago. 
.Richmond. 
.  Mason  City. 
.  Emporia. 

Lexington. 
.  New  Orleans. 

Portland. 

Baltimore. 

Boston. 

Detroit. 

Minneapolis. 

EUlsvlUe. 


Missouri. 
Montana 
Nebraska. 
Nevada .  . 
N.    Hamp 
N.  Jersey 
N.  Mex. .  . 
New  York. 
N.  Car 
N.  Dak. . . 

Ohio 

Okla 

Oregon.  .  . 
Penn  . .  .  . 
R.  Island 

S.  Car 

S.  Dak.  .  . 

Tenn 

Texas.  .  . . 
Utah..  .  . 
Vermont. . 
Virginia.  . 
Wash.  .  .  . 
W.    Va. . . 

Wis 

Wyoming. 


I.  R.  Klrkwood  .... 

Joseph  M.  Dixon . 

Nathan  .Merrlam    .    , 
P.  L.  Flanlgan.  .    .    , 
William  Savacool.    . 
Irving  K.  Taylor 
Miguel  A.  Otero. .     . 
George  W.  Perkins. 
J.  N.  Williamson,  Jr. 

A.  Y.  More 

John  J.  Sullivan. .  . 
Geo.  C.  Priestley    .  . 
Henry  W.  Coe . 
William  Fllnn. .  .    . 
Edwin  F.  Tuttle..  . 
T    H.  Wannamaker 
George  W.  Wright. 
G.  r.  Taylor.      . 
Cecil  A.  Lyon. 
MaronI  Helner    .... 
H.  N. Jackson 


Kansas  City. 

Missoula. 

Omaha. 

Reno. 

Manchester. 

Orange. 

Santa  Fe. 

New   York  City. 

Burlington. 

Fargo. 

Cleveland. 

Bartlesvllle. 

Portland. 

Pittsburgh. 

Woonsocket. 

Columbia. 

Huron. 

Memphis. 

Sherman. 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Burlington. 


Lorenzo  Dow 

William  S.  Edwards 
Henry  F.  C'ochems. 
Robert  D.  Carey.  . . . 


Tacoma. 
Charleston. 
Milwaukee. 
Careyhurst. 


Members-at-Large — Miss  Jane  Addams,  Chicago,  111.;  Miss  Frances  A.  Keller,  New  York   City; 
Mrs.  Catherine  Hooker,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PROGRESSIVE   STATE  COMMITTEES.* 


States. 

Chairmen. 

Post-Offlce. 

Secretaries. 

Post-Offlce. 

Alabama..   .    . 

George  3.  Obear 

Birmingham. . . 

George  Stieplemeyer    .... 

Birmingham. 

Alaska. 

Arizona. 

George  N.  MacBean 

Phoenix 

Paul  E.  Fernald 

Tucson. 

Arkansas 

lames  A.  Comer. 
Percy  V.  Long  . 

Little  Rock... 
San  Francisco.  .  . 

A.  I.  Baker            

Little  Rock. 

California.     .  . 

Charles  R.  Detrick 

San  Francisco. 

Colorado 

Clarence  P.  Dodge. 

Colorado  Springs 

.    . 

Connecticut.   . 

J.  W.  Alsop 

Avon 

R.  L.  Chamberlain 

Greenwich. 

Delaware      .    . 

Robert  G.  Houston 

Georgetown 

James  H    Anderson 

Dover. 

Florida.      .  .    . 

M.  G.  Gibbons.       .% 
Roger  A   Dewar. . . 

Tampa 

David  S.  Williams 

Dean  E.  Ryman     

Ocala. 

Georgia    .    ... 

Atlanta .  .           ... 

Atlanta. 

Hawaii 

A.  L.  C.  Atkinson. 

Honolulu 

Francis  J.  Green 

Honolulu. 

Idaho 

J.  E.  Gipson.  . 
Harold  L.  Ickes 

Caldwell 
Chicago 

Boiie. 

Illinois.         .    . 

VV   P.  Landon.    .  . 

Rochelle. 

Indiana 

Jackson  Boyd 

Greencastle 

C.  Martin,  pro  tem.       .    . 

Indianapolis. 

J.  H.  Wyllle 

J.  B.  Wertz 

Kansas 

U.  S.  Sartln.                 .    . 

Kansas  City.   . 

Kentucky.   . .  . 

Matt  J   Halt..    . 

Louisville     

Charles  T.  Gardner 

Louisville. 

Louisiana.    . .  . 

John  M.  Parker. 

New  Orleans   .  . 

E.  J.  Thilberger 

New  Orleans. 

Maine. .  . 

Irving  E.  Vernon  . . 

Portland.      .    .  . 

W.  C.  Emmerson 

Portland. 

Maryland.    ... 

J.Stuart  Mac  Oonald 

Baltimore. 

John  H.  Tomllnson 

Salisbury. 

Massachusetts 

Matthew  Hale 

Boston 

Joseph  I.    Larson  .  . 

Boston. 

Michigan. 

Jon  1  F.  S  ..ith 

Detroit. 

Ernest  G.  Georhart 

Grand  Rar-lds. 

Minnesota 

C.  W.  Halbert  .          .    . 

St.  Paul          .... 

K.  P.  Gregg 

Minneapolis. 

Missouri       .    . 

George  "W.  Schweer 

Windsor 

L.  A.  Ellis 

Kansas  City. 

Montana 

Thomas  M.  Everett 

Harlem.    . 

O.  H.  P.  Sholly 

Helena. 

Nebraska.   .  .  . 

F.  P.  Corrick 

Lincoln 

Will  S.  Jay 

Lincoln 

Nevada    

Ht.  B.  LInd 

Goldfleld.  .  . 

Howard  Marine. 

Goldfleld. 

N.  Hampshire. 

William  Savacool 

Manchester.    .    . 

New  Jersey .    . 

J.  A.  H.  Hopkins     .    . 

Morrlstown.    .     . 

Clarke  Millen 

Dover. 

New    Mexico 

Bronson  M.  Cutting    .  . 
r.  Don  ,las  Roblnsoh. . . 

Santa  Fe. . 

New  York 

New   York   City. 

Jacob  Holtzmann 

Brooklyn. 

N.  Carolina. .  . 

Zeb  V.  WaLser 

Lexington. 

K.  H.  Blesecker 

Lexington. 

North   Dakota 

H.  R.  Turner 

Fargo    . 

C.  G.  Boler 

Fargo. 

Ohio      . 

Walter  F.     Town 

Columbus     

Charles  L.  Thurber     . .  . 

Columbus. 

Oklahoma    . .  . 

John  M.  Hale 

Oklahoma  City.. 



Oregon .    . 

Thomas  B.  Neuhausen. 

Portland 

E.  O.  Burdon .  .     .  . 

Portland. 

Pennsvlvania  . 

\.   N.  Detrlch 

Cbambersburg..  . 

H.  D.  Lindermuth. 

Auburn. 

Rhode  Isia  id . 

Richard  H    Woffenden  .  . 

Apponang 

Gilbert  R.  Bennett.     .    . 

Providence. 

S.  Carolina.    . 

T.  H.  Wannam.iker   .    . 

Columbia   

South  Dakota. 

G.  O.  Van  Meter.. 

Murdo.  .           .     . 

G.  W.  Wright.  . 

Huron. 

Tennessee 

Harry  B.  Anderson. 

Memphis 

William  Barker. 

Columbia. 

Texas      

Cecil   V.  Lyon.    . 

Sherman. 

Bart  Marshall. 

Sherman. 

Utah 

Wesley  K.  Walton. 

H.  Nelson   Jackson    .  . . 

Woodruff  . 
Burlington 

N.  A.  Robertson. 
Earnest  L.  Kelley 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Vermont 

Salisbury. 

Virginia 

Norfolk.    .        .    . 

Washington  . . 

L.  Roy  Slater.    . 

Spokane 

R.  A.  B.  Young 

Tacoma. 

West  Virginia. 

Jos.  Handlan 

Wheeling..    .. 

Charles  N.  Kimball 

Slstersville. 

'Wisconsin 

Norman  L.  Ba'ter       .  . . 
H.  N.  Gottlieb 

Milwaukee..    . 
Sheridan 

Wyoming 

H.  C.  Benham 

Sheridan. 
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Qrialijications  for   'Voting. 


QUALIFICATIONS    FOR    VOTING    IN    EACH    STATE    OR    TERRITORY. 

(Communicated  to  The  World  Almanac  and  corrected  to  date  by  the  Attorneys-General  of  the  respective 

States.) 
In  all  the  States  except  Arizona,  California.  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana,   Nevada,  Oregon. 
Utah,  Washington  and  Wyoming  and  theTerrltory  of  Alaska  the  right  to  vote  at  general  elections  Is  restricted 
to  males  of  21  years  of  age  and  upward.     Women  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Michigan  have  a  restricted  vote 
and  in  several  States  are  entitled  to  vote  at  school  elections.     (See  article  entitled  "Woman  Suffrage.") 


State  or 
Terri- 
tory. 


Requirements  as  to  ClUzenship 
in  the  UrUted  States. 


Previous  Residence 
Reqi'irbd. 


In 

State 


In 

Coimty 


In 

Town 


In  Pre- 
cinct 


Persoas  Excluded  from  Suflraise. 


Alabama  . 

Alaska. 
Arizona . 
Arkansas 

California 


Colorado . 

Conn . . . . 
Delaware 
Dts.ofCol 
Florida  . 
Georgia.  . 
Hawaii. . . 
Idaho.  . . . 
Illinois. . . 
Indiana.  . 


Iowa 

Kansas. . . 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine..  .  . 
Maryland 
Mass  .  . 
Michigan 


Minn. 
Miss.. 


Missouri. 

Montana 
Nebraska. 

Nevada . 
N.  Hamp 
N.  Jersey. 
N.  Mexico 
N.  York. . 


Woman  ot 
or  town  m 
erty  assess 


N.  Car. . . 
N.  Dak... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon. 


Penna. . 

Porto  Rico 
Rhode  I. . 

S.  Car 

S.  Dak. .  . 

Tenn .... 
Texas. . . . 

Utah 

Vermont. 

Virginia.  . 
Wash'D.. . 
W.  Va.  .  . 

Wis 

Wyom. , . 


Citizen  of  United  States  or  alien 
who  has  declared  intention 

Citizen  of  U   S  ,  male  or  female 

Citizen  of  U.  S.,  male  or  female.t 

Citizen  of  United  States  or  alien 
who  has  declared  Intention. 

Citizen,  male  or  female,  by  na 
tivlty,  naturalization  (90  days 
prior  to  election)  (d) 

Citizen,  native  or  naturalized 
male  or  female 

Citizen  of  United  States 

Citizen  ol  the  United  States.  .  . 

See  loot  note  on  following  page 

Citizen  of  the  United  States .... 

Citizen  of  the  United  States.  .  . 

Citizen  of  United  State-a 

Citizen  of  U.  S.    male  or  female 

Citizen  of  the  United  States  (e). 

Citizen  of  U.  S.  or  alien  who  has 
declared  Intention  (ffi. 

Citizen  of  the  United  States  (k) . 

Citizen  of  U.  S.  male  or  female, 
or  alien  who  declared  Intention 

Citizen  of  the  United  States  (a) . 

Citizen  of  United  States  (c) 

Citizen  of  the  United  States    .  .  . 

ClUzen  of  the  United  States    .  .  . 

Citizen  (a) 

Citizen  of  U.  S.  or  alien  who  de- 
clared intention  2  jTs  and  6 
mos.  prior  to  Nov.  8.  1894  (c). 

Citizen  of  United  States  (a) 

Citizen  of  the  United  States   .  .  . 

Citizen  oi  United  States  or  alien 

who  has  declared  intention. 

Citizen  ol  U.  S.    male  or  female 

Citizen  of  United  States  or  alien 

who  declared  intention  (a). 
Citizen  of  U   S..  male  or  female. 
Citizen  of  the  United  States  (a) 
Citizen  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
Citizen  of  the  United  .Slates  (a)  . 
Citizen   who   shall    have  been  a 

citizen  for  ninety  days  prior  to 

election. 

herwlse  qualified,  but  tor  sex  may 
eetlngs  to  raise  money  by  tax  or  as 
ed  upon  the  last  preceding  assess 


Citizen  of  the  .United  States.  .  .  . 

Citizen  of  United  States  (a) 

Citizen  of  the  United  States  (a) . 

Citizen  of  United  States  (a) 

Citizen  of  U.  S.,  male  or  female, 

or  alien  who  declared  Intention 

more    than    1    year   prior  to 

election. 
Citizen  of  the  United  States  at 

least  one  month. 

Citizen  of  United  States  (/) 

Citizen  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
Citizen  of  the  United  States  (h) . 
Citizen  of  United  Stateu  or  alien 

who  declared  intention. 
Citizen  of  the  United  States .... 
Citizen  of  United  States  or  alien 

who  has  declared  intention. 

Citizen  of  U   S.,  male  or  female. 

Citizen  of  the  United  States .... 


Citizen  of  United  States 

Citizen  of  U  S.,  male  or  female. 
Citizen  of  the  United  States .... 
Citizen  of  United  States  (a).  ... 
Citizen  of  the  United  States, 
male  or  female. 


2  yrs 

I  yr 
1  yr 
I  yr 

1  yr. 


I  yr. 

1  yr 
1  yr. 

I  yr. 
6  mo. 
1  yr. 
6  mo. 
1  yr 
6  mo- 


I  yr.. 


6  mo. 
6  mo 

1  yr. 

2  yrs. 

3  mo 
I  yr 
1  yi 
6  mo 


6  mo 
2  yrs 

1  yr 

1  yr 
6  mo 

6  mo. 
6  mo 
I  yr. 
1  yr 
1  yr 


vote 

Bcssm 

ment 


2  yrs. 
I  yr 
1   yr 
1   yr 
6  mo 


I  yr. 

1  yr. 

2  yrs. 
2  yrs. 
6  mo. 

1  yr. 
I  yr. 

1  yr. 

1  yr. 

2  yrs. 
1  yr. 
1  yr. 
I  yr. 
1  yr. 


30  dys, 
6  mo  . . 

90  dys. 
90  dys 


3  mo 

30  dys 
30  dys 
30  dys 


3  mo. 

6  mo 
6  mo 


30  dys 
6  mo. 


3  mo 

30  dya 
30  dys 
30  dys 

30  dys 
10  dys 


6  mo.. 


30  dys 
90  dys 


30  dys 
6  mo 
3  mo. 


60  dys 
30  dys. 


6  mo. .  . 
1  yr.... 
3  mo. .  . 
6  mo. . . 
6  mo.. 
20  dys. 


30  dys 
60  dys 

10  dys 
30  dys 


30  dys. 
I  yr.. . . 

60  dys. 

30  dys 
40  dys 

30  dys. 
6  mo. . 
5  mo. .  . 
90  dys. 
4  mo. .  . 


at  villa 
ent  If  sh 
roll. 


6  mo. . 
6  mo.. 
30  dys 
6  mo.. 
30  dys 


3  mo 
6  mo 
6  mo 
20  dys 


30  dys 
lyr... 

60  dys 


30  dys 
30  dys 

10  dys 
10  dys 

60  dys 
6  mo 
3  mo. 
1  day 
6  mo. 
20  dys 


30  dys 
lyr. 


10  dys 

30  dys 
6  mo. 


10  dys 

30  dys 
6  mo. 


30  dys 


ge  el  p 

e  owns 


4  mo. 
90  dys 
20  dys 


30  dys 
30  dys 


ctlons 
prop- 


4  mo, 
90  dys 
20  dys 
30  dys 
30  dys 


2  mo. 


I  yr. . . 
30  dys. 

6  mo. . . 
6  mo. . , 


1  yr. 
6  mo. 
4  mo. 
10  dys 


4  mo 
10  dys 


6  mo. 


4  mo.. 
3  mo.. 


1  yr. . 
90  dys 
60  dys. 


60  dys 


3  mo. 

1  yr. 
30  dys 
60  dys 
10  dys 
10  dys 


60  dys 
3  mo 

30  dys 
30  dys 


Convicted  of  treason  or  other 
felonies.  Idiots,  vagrants,  insane. 

Aliens  and  Indians. 

Idiot,  insane,  felon  *  (b). 

Idiots,  Insane,  convicted  of  fel- 
ony, failure  to  pay  poll  tax. 

Idiots,  Insane,  embezzlers  of  pub- 
lic moneys,  convicted  of  in- 
famous crime*. 

Felons,  Insane. 

Convicted  of  heinous  crime. 
Insane,  paupers,  felons*. 

Idiots,  duellists   felons. 

Felons.  Idiots,  and  Insane. 

Idiots,  Insane,  felons  (j). 

Idiots,  Insane,  felons,  bigamists. 

Convicted  of  crime. 

Convicted  of  Infamous  crime  (6). 


Idiots,  Insane, 
Convicted  of 

Insane. 
Felons,  Idiots 
Idiots,  Insane, 


felons, 
treason 


or  felony. 


and  insane, 
felons. 


10  dys 
10  dya 


Paupers,  Insane,  Indians  *  t- 
Felons,  lunatics,  bribers. 
Paupers  *. 
Indians  with  tribal  relations. 


Felons,  Insane,  Indians  t. 
Insane,  idiots,  Indians  not  taxed, 

felons,  bigamists  *. 
Felons  (6). 

Felons,  Idiots,  Insane  t  (b). 
Felons,  insane. 

Idiots,  Insane,  felons. 

Paupers,  Insane,  Idiots,  felons. 

Idiots,  paupcs,  insane,  felons  (6). 

Idiots,  Insane,  felons  X- 

Offenders  against  elective  fran- 
chise rights,  guilty  of  bribery, 
betting  on  elections,  and  per- 
sons convicted  of  a  felony  and 
not  restored  to  citizenship  by 
the  Executive.  Convicts  In 
House  of  Refuge  or  Reform- 
atory not  disqualified. 

Idiots,  lunatics,  felons. 

Felons,  Insane,  tribal  Indians. 

Idiots,  Insane,  and  felons  (6). 

Felons,  Idiots,  insane  ♦  {. 

Idiots,  insane,  convicted  of  fel- 
ony, U.  S.  soldiers  and  sailors. 


Felons,  non-taxpayers. 

Felons,  insane  (6) 
Paupers,  lunatics,  felons. 
Felons,  Insane,  paupers. 
Insane,    felons,    U.    S.    soloiers, 

seamen,  and  marines. 
Felons,  failure  to  pay  poll  tax. 
Idiots,    lunatics,    felons,    U.    S. 

soldiers,  marines,  and  seamen 
Idlot~s,  insane,  felons  (6). 
Those    lacking    approbation    of 

local  board  of  civil  authority 
Idiots,  lunatics,  paupers  (6)   (<). 
Idiots,  lunatics,  felons  t. 
Idiots,  lunatics,  felons. 
Insane,  felons,  tribal  Indians. 
Idiots,  Insane,  felons,  unable  to 

read  State  Constitution. 
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QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  VOTING— Continued 


*  Or  persons  unable  to  read  and  write  In  English,  t  Or  citizens  o!  Mexico  who  desire  to  be'^ome  citizens 
of  Arizona  under  treaties  of  1848  and  1854.  X  Indians  who  have  not  severed  tribal  relation's,  (a)  Women 
can  vote  In  school  elections.  (6)  Also  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  in  U.  U.  service,  (c)  Women  taxpayers 
can  vote  on  tax  propositions.  (cO  Or  by  Queretaro  treaty.  (£)  Women  can  vote  in  all  elections  except 
those  pertaining  to  Constitutional  officers  or  Constitutional  propositions.  (/)  Males  born  in  Porto  Rico 
who  formally  renounced  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power,  (ff)  One  year's  residence  in  the  Unltjd  States  prior 
to  election  is  required  (A)  Who  has  paid  six  months  before  election  all  taxes  then  due,  and  can  read  and 
write  any  section  of  the  State  Constitution,  or  can  show  that  he  owns  and  has  paid  all  tai  3s  due  the  previous 
year  on  property  In  the  State  assessed  at  $300  or  more.  (()  Failure  to  pay  poll  tax.  0)  Or  those  unable 
to  speak,  read  and  write  the  English  or  Hawaiian  language,     (fc)  Women  can  vote  in  school  and  city  elections. 

Residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  never  had  the  right  to  vote  therein  for  national  officers,  or  on 
other  matters  of  national  concern,  after  the  territory  embraced  in  It  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  and 
became  the  seat  of  the  general  Government. 


REQUIREMENTS    RECARDINC    REGISTRATION    OP    VOTERS. 

The  registration  of  voters  is  required  in  Alabama.  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Connecti- 
cut, Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Michigran,  Minnesota,  Mississippi  (four  months  before  election),  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Norih  Dakota,  Oiclahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania  (in  cities),  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Wiscousiu  and  Wyoming. 

In  Oliio  it  is  required  in  cities  of  11,800  to  100,000  population  in  Presidential  years;  annually  in 
cities  of  100.000  or  over. 

In  Illinois  registration  of  voters  is  required  by  law.  In  all  incorporated  cities,  villages  and  towns» 
vyhich  have  adopted  the  Election  Commissioner  act  of  the  State,  persons  not  registered  are  not 
entitled  to  vote;  but  elsewhere  generally  they  can  vote  if  not  registered  by  swearing  in  their  votes, and 
producing  one  witness,  a  householder  and  registered  voter  of  the  votiug  district,  as  to  their 
qualifications  as  electorsseverally. 

In  Iowa  ill  cities  having  3, 500  inhabitants.     In  Nebraska  in  cities  of  over  7,000  inhabitants. 

In  Kentucky  in  all  cities  of  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  classes,  in  Kansas  in  cities  of  the 
first  and  second  cla.s.ses,  in  North  Dakota  in  cities  and  villages  of  800  inhabitants  and  over,  in  Ohio  in 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes. 

In  Missouri  it  is  required  in  cities  of  100,000  inhabitants  and  over.  In  Oklahoma  it  is  required 
In  all  cities  of  the  first  class.  In  Rhode  Island  non-taxpayers  are  required  to  register  yearly  before 
June 30.     The  registration  of  voters  is  not  required  In  Arkansas  or  Texas. 

In  Washington  registration  of  voters  is  required  annually  in  all  cities  and  towns,  and  in  all  voting; 
precincts  having  a  voting  population  of  two  hundred  and  tiity  or  more. 

In  Maine,  in  cities  and  towns  of  over  2,000  inhabitants. 


AMERICAN    TRUTH    SOCIETY. 

This  society  was  organized  January  18.  1912,  In  New  York  City  and  Incorporated  February  9, 
1912,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  object  of  this  society  Is:  "To  propagate  a  spirit  of  pure  Americanism;  to  preserve  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  United  States  inviolate:  to  oppose  and  resist  by  truth  all  attempts  of  corporations,  so- 
cieties and  individuals  to  dominate  the  public  opinion  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
criminating In  the  interests  of  any  one  race  by  means  of  legislation,  literature,  education  or  organized 
propaganda;  to  propagate  the  History  of  the  United  States  and  the  States  comprising  the  United 
States  amongst  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  to  combat  with  truth  all  attempts  to  garble, 
falsify,  misrepresent  or  suppress  the  History  of  the  United  States  or  the  States  comprising  the  United 
States,  anywhere  within  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  United  States." 

Headquarters,  1133  Broadway,  New  York  City.  PrerfderU- Jeremiah  A.  O'Leary.  Secretary — George 
W.  Mead. 

NATIONAL    DEMOCRATIC    LEAGUE    OF    CLUBS. 

President,  Frank  S.  Clark,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Secretary,  William  C.  LUler,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 
Treasurer,  O.  Arthur  Haulenbeck,  Jr.,  Manhattan,  Kan.  ,      •     _,j.       ^      ,.    -r^ 

The  National  Democratic  League  of  Clubs  Is  engaging  actively  In  the  work  of  adding  to  the  Demo- 
cratic vote  In  the  nation.  Ita  labors  are  purely  a  party  work,  aiming  simply  at  the  Increase  of  Democratic 
strength.  The  league  exists  as  a  vote-getting  auxiliary  of  the  regular  Democratic  organizations,  and  Its 
success  depends  upon  the  hearty  co-operation  of  Democrats  throughout  the  country.  It  Is  the  aim  and 
endeavor  of  the  National  Democratic  League  of  Clubs  to  aid  in  work  of  organization  and  to  help  the  regu- 
lar organizations  to  achieve  greater  success.  „  ^    , 

The  league  Is  a  union  or  federation  of  Democratic  clubs  and  associations.  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 
It  Is  now  In  Its  seventh  year.  At  the  bi-annual  meeting  held  In  Washington. >D.  C,  December  3-4,  1912, 
thirty-three  States  of  the  Union  were  represented.  Its  management  Is  Intrusted  to  a  board  of  directors 
composed  of  some  of  the  foremost  men  In  the  party,  who  take  an  active  Interest  In  Its  success. 

The  National  Democratic  League  of  Clubs  Is  not  organized  for  the  purpose  of  either  advocating  or 
opposing  any  Democrat  before  he  shall  have  leen  chosen  by  the  constituted  bodies  or  of  furthering  the 
Interests  of  any  man  or  set  of  men,  before  being  Indorsed  by  the  party,  but  for  the  attainment  and  preser- 
vation of  unity,  the  upbuilding  of  the  party,  and  the  promotion  of  Its  principles  and  welfare.  Nor  Is  It  In- 
tended that  any  club  or  the  League  of  Clubs  shall  usurp  the  functions  of  the  several  State,  county  or  district 
committees,  but  rather  work  In  harmony  and  In  co-operation  with  them. 

The  National   Democratic  League  of  Clubs  alms: 

To  make  loyal  Democrats  of  young  men  who  are  about  to  cast  their  first  votes. 

To  explain  clearly  to  the  foreign-born  voters  the  practical  helpfulness  and  patriotic  purposes  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  to  enlist  the  new-made  citizen  In  Its  ranks,  thus  making  them  good  Democrats  antJ 

To  confirm  In  the  wavering  an  Inclination  toward  Democracy  and  to  make  a  habit  of  party  fealty. 

To  preach  early  and  late,  day  In  and  day  out,  the  politics  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson. 

To  enlist  voters,  regardless  of  previous  party  affiliations.  In  the  cause  of  Democracy,  by  every  hon- 
orable means. 

State  Leagues  or  Federations  of  Democratic  clubs,  co-operating  with  the  National  Leagiie.  nave 
been  organized  In  forty  of  the  States  and  have  a  membership  In  excess  of  875,000.  Affiliated  clubs 
have  been  organized  In  every  State. 

The  league  has  headquarters  In  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  at  Washington,  X>.  C. 
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I*olitical  National  Conventions. 


POLITICAL    NATIONAL    CONVENTIONS. 

(For  Presidential  Conventions  prior  to  1908;  see  1912  Almanac.) 

.  1908. 

DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 
The  Democratic  National  Couventloii  was  lielU  ai   Denver,  Col.,  Jnly  7-10.    Nominations  were 
made  July  10.     William  J.  Bryan,  of  Nebraslsa,  was  nominated  on   the  tii-st  ballot,  the  vole  being: 
Bryan,  89'2>^;  Jotin  A.  Johnson,  of  JMinnesota,  46. 

REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 
The  Republican  National  Convention  met  at  Chicago,  111. ,  June  16.     One  ballot  wiis  cast,  July 
19,  as  follows; 


ClNDIDATIS. 

FIrat 
Ballot. 

CXNDnxTKS. 

First 
Ballot. 

Total  vote 

979 
490 

70'2 
68 
67 

Joseph  (J.  Cannon,  III 

diaries  W.  Fairbanks, Ind 

58 

40 

William  H.  Taft,  Ohio 

Robert  ]VI.LaFolletle,  Wis 

Joseph  B.  Foraker,  Ohio 

25 
16 

PhilanderC  Knox    Pa 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  N.  Y 

3 

Charles  K  Hughes,  N.  'i 

PROHIBITION    PARTY    NATIONAL    CONVENTION. 
The  Prohibition  Party  National  Convention  was  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  July  15-16.      Noniiiia- 
tious  were  made  July  16.    Eugene  W.  Cliafln,  of  Illinois,  was  nominated  for  President  on   the   third 
ballot,  receiving 636  votes, against  451  for  William  B.  Palmore,  of  Missouri, and  other  candidates. 

OTHER    NATIONAL    CONVENTIONS.  ' 

The  People's  Party  National  Convention  at  St.  Louis,  April  2-3,  unanimously  nominated 
Thomas  E.  Watson,  of  Georgia,  for  President. 

The  socialist  Party  National  Convention,  held  at  Chicago,  May  10-17,  nominated  Eugene  V. 
Debs,  of  Indiana,  for  President  on  the  first  ballot,  the  vote  being:  Eugene  V.  Debs,  152;  .lames  F. 
Carey,  of  Massacluisells.lT;  Carl  D.  Thompson,  of  Wisconsin,  16;  A.  M.  Simons,  of  Illinois,  2. 

The  Socialist  Labor  Parly  National  Convention  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  July  4.  Martin 
R.  Preston,  of  .Nevada,  was  nominated  for  President  unanimously. 

The  Iiidependence  Party  National  Convenlion  was  held  at  Chicago,  July  29. ,  Thomas  L.  Hisgen, 
of  Massachusetts,  was  nominated  for  President  on  the  third  ballot,  the  vote  being:  Thomas  L.  Hisgen, 
831;  Milford  W.  Howard,  of  Alabama, 38;  John  Temple  Graves,  of  Georgia,  7;  William  R.  Hearst, 
of  New  York,  2 

1912. 

DEMOCRATIC     NATIONAL     CONVENTION. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  was  held  at  Baltimore.  Md..  June  25-July  2.     Balloting 

for  a  candidate  for  Preside  it  began  June  28  and  a  nomination  was  reached  July  2.     There    were 

forty-six  ballots  taken.    The  first,  tenth,  twenty-fifth,  forty-second  and  final  ballots  were^s  follows: 


Ist 

10th 

25th 

42d 

46th 

Candidates. 

Ballot. 
1.086 

Ballot. 
1,088 

Ballot. 

Ballot. 

Ballot. 

Total  vote 

1,088 

1.087  }i 

1.086 

Necessary  to  a  choice    

724 

725K 

725  H 

725 

724 

Champ  Clark,  Missouri 

440  K 

556 

469 

430 

84 

Woodrow  Wilson,  New  Jersey 

324 

350  M 

405 

494 

990 

Judson  Harmon,  Ohio 

148 

31 

29 

27 

12 

Oscar  W.  Underwood,  Alabama.     ... 

117H 

117M 

108 

104 

Thoma?  R.  Marshall,  Indiana 

?>\ 

31 

30 

. 

Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  Connecticut...                     .    . 

22 

Eugene  N.  Foss,  Massachusetts 

43 

28 

William  J.  Bryan,  Nebraska 

i 

1 

« 

.  , 

William  Sulzer,  New  York 

2 

.  . 

John  W.  Kern,  Indiana 

i 

William  J.  Gaynor,  New  York .... 

. 

1 

. , 

J.  Hamilton  Lewis,  Illinois 

, 

1 

Ollle  M.  James,  Kentucky 

3 

1 

REPUBLICAN     NATIONAL     CONVENTION. 
The  Republican  National  Convention  was  held  at  Chicago.  111..  June  18-22.     One  ballot  for 
the  candidate  for  President  was  cast  June  22,  as  follows: ^ 


Candidates. 

First 
Ballot. 

Candidates. 

First 
Ballot. 

Total  vote 

1.078 
540- 

728* 

561 

Theodore  Roosevelt.  New  York. 

Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Wis 

Albert  B.  Cummins,  Iowa 

Charles  E.  Hughes.  New  York. .  . 

107 

Necessary  to  a  choice 

41 

17 

William  H.  Taft,  Ohio 

2 

•  344  delegates  withheld  their  votes  and  6  delegates  were  absent. 

PROGRESSIVE     NATIONAL     CONVENTION. 
The  National  Convention  of  the  Progressive  party  met  at  Chicago  August  5  and  on    August 
7  unanimously  nominated  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  President  on  the  first  ballot. 

SOCIALIST     NATIONAL     CONVENTION. 
The  Socialist  National  Convention  was  held  at  Indianapolis  May  17  and  nominated  Eugene 
V.  Debs  for  President  on  the  first  ballot,  the  vote  being:     Eugene  V.  Debs,  of  Indiana.  165;    Emll 
Seldel,  of  Wisconsin,  56:  Charles  F.dward  Russell,  of  New  York,  54. 

PROHIBITION     NATIONAL     CONVENTION. 
The  Prohibition  National  Convention  was  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J..  July  10-12,  and    nomi- 
nated Eugene  W.  Chafln.  of  Arizona,  for  President  without  opooslt'on. 

PEOPLE'S     PARTY     NATIONAL     CONVENTION. 
The    Natlon.al    'Convention    of    the    People's    Party  was    held  at  St.  Louis.  August  13;  adopted 
e  platform  but  made  no  nomination  for  President. 


District  of  Columbia  Government. 
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DELEGATES    TO    THE    DEMOCRATIC    NATIONAL    CONVENTION,    1912. 


Froij 

From 

States. 

At  Large. 

Districts 

Total 

States. 

At  Large 

Districts. 

Total. 

Alabama 

12 

18 

30 

N.  Hampshire 

4 

4 

8 

Arizona 

6 

6 

New  Jersey . 

4 

24 

28 

Arkansas. . . 

8 

16 

24 

New  Me.\lco 

8 

8 

California 

26 

26 

New  York  .     .  . 

'  i 

86 

90 

Colorado. . . 

'8 

4 

12 

North  Carolina 

9 

40 

49 

Connecticut 

4 

10 

14 

North  Dakota 

10 

10 

Delaware    . 

12 

12 

Ohio.  .  . 

12 

42 

54 

Florida    .    . 

6 

6 

12 

Oklahoma 

20 

10 

30- 

Georgia 

8 

36 

44 

Oregon    .  .    . 

10 

10 

Idaho 

16 

16 

Pennsylvania 

12 

64 

76. 

Illinois 

16 

50 

66 

Rhode  Island 

10 

10 

Indiana 

4 

26 

30 

South  Carolina 

4 

14 

18 

Iowa 

8 

24 

32 

South  Dakota 

10 

10 

Kansas .  . . 

4 

16 

20 

Tennessee 

8 

24 

32 

Kentucky.  . 

8 

26 

34 

Te.xas 

8 

32 

40 

Louisiana 

6 

14 

20 

Utah .  .  . 

16 

16 

Maine.  .  . 

4 

8 

12 

Vermont 

4 

4 

8 

Maryland.  .  .  . 

8 

24 

32 

Virginia.    .. 

8 

28 

36. 

Massachusetts 

8 

28 

36 

Washington 

16 

12 

28 

Michigan . 

-6 

24 

30 

W.  Virginia 

6 

12 

18. 

Minnesota 

6 

IS 

24 

Wisconsin 

4 

22 

26" 

Mississippi 

4 

16 

20 

Wyoming 

6 

6 

Rlissouri 

8 

,■52 

40 

Alaska 

2 

4 

6 

Montana  . 

8 

8 

DLst.  of  Col'bla 

12 

12 

Nebraska 

4 

12 

16 

Hawaii .  .  . 

6 

6 

Nevada 

6 

6 

Porto  Rico 

12 

12 

DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  1916  TO  BE  HELD  IN  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  BEGINNING 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  14 


DELEGATES  TO  THE  REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  CONVENTION^ 


The  basis  of  representation  in  the  next  National 
convention  is  very  accurately  described  in  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Committee, 
which  has  since  been  ratified. 

Each  State  shall  be  entitled  in  such  convention 
to  four  Delegatcs-at-Large: 

Two  additional  Delegates-at-Large  for  each  Repre- 
sentative-at-Large  in  Congress  elected  from  any 
State  entitled  to  one  or  more  additional  Represen- 
tatives in  Congress  under  the  apportionment  made 
In  accordance  with  the  last  census,  but  in  which 
State  no  new  Congressional  district  has  been  pro- 
vided by  law: 

One  delegate  from  each  Congressional  district: 

An  additional  delegate  for  each  Congressional 
district  in  which  the  vote  for  any  Republican  elector 
in  1908,  or  for  the  Republican  nominee  for  Congress 
in  1914,  shall  have  been  not  less  than  seven  thousand 
five  hundred   (7,500); 

Provided,  however,  that  the  total  number  of 
delegates  to  which  any  State  Is  entitled,  shall  be 


chosen  from  the  State  at  large,  it  the  law  of  the 
State  In  which  the  election  occurs  so  prescribes:  and 

Provided,  further,  that  In  the  case  of  any  State 
electing  all  Representatives  in  Congress  from  the 
State  at  large,  such  State  shall  be  entitled  to  as 
many  delegates,  elected  at  large,  a.s  though  the  State 
were  divided  into  separate  Congressional  districts 

For  each  delegate  chosen,  an  alternate,  to  act  in 
the  absence  of  the  delegate,  shall  be  chosen  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  the  call  for  the  convention; 
provided,  however,  that  If  the  law  of  any  State 
prescribes  the  method  of  choosing  alternates  they 
shall  be  chosen  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  election  occurs. 

Alaska  and  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  each  be 
entitled  to  two  delegates:  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands  shall  each  be  entitled  to  two 
delegates  without  the  right  to  a  vote,  and  all  dele- 
gates and  alternates  from  the  Territories  and  Terri- 
torial possessions  shall  be  chosen  in  the  manner 
prescribed  In  the  call  for  the  convention. 


STATEMENT  OF  CHANGES  IN   THE  NUMBER  OF  DELEGATES  BASED  ON  THE  VOTE 

OF   1908. 


Alabama  will  lose .    8 

Louisiana     . .    . . 

8 

ITexas 

ir 

Arkansas    .         .    .    3 

Mississippi.  ,  .  . 

8 

Virginia 

8 

Florida 4 

North  Carolina   . 

.    3 

Hawaii .  .  . 

4 

Georgia 11 

South  Carolina .  . 

.   7 

Porto  Rico 

2 

Philippine  Islands.  2 
Total 84 


Tennessee  will  lose  3. 
New  York    .  2 


Total  reduction  89 

KEPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  1916  TO  BE  HELD  IN    CHICAGO,  ILL.,  BEGINNING 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  7. 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    GOVERNMENT. 

The  municipal  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  vested  by  act  of  Congre.ss  approved 
June  11,  1S78,  In  three  Commissioners,  two  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  President  from  citizens 
of  the  District  having  had  three  years'  residence  therein  immediately  preceding  that  appointment, 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  other  Commissioner  Is  detailed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  .'^rmy,  and  must  have  lineal  rank  senior  to 
Captain,  or  be  a  Captain  who  has  served  at  least  fifteen  years  In  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  .Army. 
The  Commissioners  appoint  nearly  all  the  subordinate  official  service  of  said  government,  except 
the  Board  of  Education,  wjilch  Is  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Commissioners  Oliver  P.  Newman  and  L.:>uis  Brownlow  (Democrats),  whose  terms  expire 
July  19.  1916,  and  Major  Charles  W.  Kutz  (non-partisan),  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army,  detailed  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States;  Secretary,  Daniel  J.  Donovan. 
Offices  of   Commissioners,    District   Building.    Washington,   D.   C. 

The  Judiciary — Court  of  Appeals:  Chief  Justice,  Seth  Shepard;  Associate  Justices,  Charles 
H.  Robb,  J.  A.  van  Orsdel.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  J.  Harry  Covington;  Associate  Justices, 
Thomas  H.  Anderson,  Ashley  M.  Gould,  Walter  I.  McCoy,  Wendell  P.  Staflord,  Fredetlds.  L.  Slddons. 


720  The   Presidential  Election   of  1916. 

THE    PRESIDENTIAL    ELECTION    OF    1016. 

Thk  next  Presidential  election  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  November  7,  1916. 

Tlie  President  aud  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  are  chosen  by  officials  termed  "Electors" 
In  each  State,  who  are,  under  existing  State  laws,  chosen  by  the  qualitied  voters  thereof  by  ballot,  on 
the  fli  St  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of  November  in  every  fourth  year  preceding  the  year  in  which 
the  Pie-ldential  term  expires. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  prescribes  that  each  State  shall  "appoint,"  in  such  manner 
as  the  fjegislature  thereof  may  direct, a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  iiumberof  Seuatorsaud 
Itepresentalives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  Congress;  but  no  Senator  or  Representative  or 
|)erson  holding  an  ollice  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States  shall  be  an  elector.  The  Constitu- 
tion requires  that  the  day  when  electors  are  chosen  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 
At  the  beginning  of  our  Government  most  of  the  electors  were  chosen  by  the  Legislatures  of  their 
respective  States,  the  people  having  no  direct  participation  in  their  choice;  and  one  State.South  Caro- 
lina, continued  that  practice  down  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  But  in  all  the  States  now 
theelectors  are,  under  the  direction  of  Slate  laws,  chosen  by  the  people  on  a  general  State  ticket. 

The  manner  in  which  the  clioseu  electors  meet  and  ballot  for  a  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  is  provided  for  in  Article  XII.  of  the  Constitution,  and  is  as  follows: 

The  electors  shftll  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom,  at 
least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves;  they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as 
President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice- President  ;  and  they  sbalp  make  distinct  lists  of  ail  persona 
vote*!  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each, which  lists  they  shall 
sign  and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  ilirected  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  sane  article  then  prescribes  the  mode  in  which  the  Congress  shall  count  the  ballots  of  the 
electors,  and  announce  the  result  thereof,  which  is  as  loUows: 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  In  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepresentaltves,  open  all  the  certificates,  and 
the  votes  shall  then  be  counted  ;  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  r*iesident  shall  be  President,  if  such 
Dumber  bf  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointe<l  ;  and  If  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons 
having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  tne  House  of  Kepresentatives 
shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President  the  votes  shall  be  taken  byStates,  the  repre- 
sentation fiom  each  State  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds 
of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  Mouse  of  Kepresentatives  shall  not 
choose  a  President,  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  Marcn  next  following,  then 
th'-  Vice-I'resident  shall  act  as  I'lesident,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  President.  The 
person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice-President  shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electors  appointed  ;  aud  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list  the 
Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President ;  a  quorum  foi  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-tbirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators, 
and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

The  procedure  ol  the  two  houses,  in  case  the  returns  of  the  election  of  electors  from  any  State  are 
disputed,  is  provided  In  the  "Electoral  Count"  act,  passed  by  the  Forty-ninth  Congress.  The  act 
directs  that  the  Presidential  electors  shall  meet  and  give  their  votes  on  the  second  Monday  in  January 
next  following  their  election.  It  fixes  the  time  when  Congress  shall  be  in  session  to  count  the  ballots 
as  the  second  Wednesday  in  February  succeeding  the  meeting  of  the  electors. 

The  Constitution  also  defines  who  is  eligible  lor  President  of  the  United  States,  as  follows: 
No  person  except  a  natural-boin  citizen  or  a  cltir.en  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  ConstltntlOQ 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President ;  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attaiaed  to  the 
age  of  thirty-five  yeais 

The  qualifications  for  Vice-President  are  the  same. 


THE   DETERMINATION   OF   THE   RESULT   OF   THE    1912   PRESIDENTIAL    ELECTION 

WAS    AS   FOLLOWS: 

Feb.  12,  1913,  the  two  houses  being  asseni^bled  In  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatlvea 
for  the  count  of  the  electoral  vote,  and  the  count  having  been  duly  made  and  certified  to,  and  the 
announcement  thereof  made  to  the  two  houses  assembled,  the  statement  of  the  Tellers  closed  In 
these  words: 

"This  announcement  of  the  state  of  the  vote  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be  deemed 
a  SUFFICIENT  DECLARATION  OF  THE  PERSONS  ELECTED  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE- 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  each  for  the  term  beginning  March  4.  1913,  and  shall 
be  entered,  together  with  a  list  ol  the  votes,  on  the  Journals  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

"The  count  of  the  electoral  vote  having  been  completed,  and  the  result  announced,  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  two  houses  was  dissolved,  and 

"The  Senate  returned  to  its  Chamber." 


SALARY    OF    THE    PRESIDENT. 

The  salary  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  the  cause  of  discnssion  In  the  First  Congress, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  declared  that  the  President  should  receive  compensation  for 
his  services  Washington  had  notified  bis  fellow  citizens  that  he  desired  no  salarv.  The  limits 
suggested  in  Congress  ranged  from  $15,000  to  $70,000.  The  salary  was  tlually  placed  at  $25,000 
and  this  remained  the  compensation  until  President  Grant's  second  term  (March  3,  1873),  when 
it  was  increased  to  $50,000.  Chapter  2918  of  the  Laws  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Fifty-ninth 
Congress,  approved  March  4,  1907,  appropriated  "for  travelling  expenses  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  exppnded  at  his  discretion  and  accounted  for  by  his  certificate  solely,  $25,000. '  * 
In  the  Second  Session  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  the  matter  of  increasing  the  President's  salary 
was  again  considered,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  President's  salary  be  fixed  at  $75, 000 a  year. 


REFERENCE    NOTES    TO    THE    TWO    FOLLOWING    PAGES. 

•The  caiHli.lrites  si  aired  were  elected,  (n)  TVie  first  Uei>ubllran  P:irtv  is  claimed  ly  the  present  Deinncratlc  Party  as  Its  pro- 
genitor, (b)  No  randidate  having  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote,  the  Hnuse  of  Uepie^entatives  electeil  Adams,  (c)  Candidate  of 
ihf.  Anti-M.isonic  Party  (d)  There  beins  no  choice,  the  Senate  elected  Johnson,  (e)  Eleven  Southern  States,  being  within  the 
belligerent  lenitnry,  did  not  vote,  (f)  Three  Southern  States  disfranchised  (g)  Horace  Greeley  died  after  the  election,  and  Demo- 
cratic electors  scatteied  their  votes,  (h)  There  being  a  dispute  over  the  electoral  vote  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  Oregon,  and  South 
Caiolina,  they  weie  referred  bv  Congress  to  an  electoral  commission  cnrnpcied  of  elsht  Republicans  and  seven  Democrats,  which, 
by  a  strict  party  vole,  awarded  185  electoral  votes  to  Hayes  and  184  to  Tilden.  (i)  Free  Democrat,  (j)  Free  Silver  Prohibition 
Party,  (k)  In  MassarhnsetUs.  There  wasalso  a  Native  American  ticket  in  that  State,  which  leceived  184  votes,  (m)  Middle  of 
the  Koad  or  Anti-Fusion  People's  Party,    (n)  United  Christian  Party,     (o)  Union  Reform  Party. 


Presidential    Elections. 
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^^resitrcntial  ISlrctions. 


Note. — There  is  properly  spenking,  no  popul:ii  vole  for  President  and  Vice-PisBidenl ;  the  p?opIe  vote  for  electom,  and 
those  chosen  in  each  Slate  meet  therein  and  vote  for  the  cauilidates  foi  President  nnd  Vice-Piesideiit.  'Die  lecoid  of  any 
populai  vote  forelectois  prior  to  1828  is  so  meagre  .iiid  Imperfect  that  a  compilation  would  be  iiseless.  In  most  of  the  Slates 
for  more  than  .i  quarter  century  following  the  establishment  of  the  Government,  the  State  Le^isl.-itures  **  apiiointed  "  tlie 
Presi'leiitial  electors,  .and  the  people  therefore  voted  only  mditectly  foi  them,  their  choice  being  expressed  by  their  votes  for 
members  of  the  Legislature.  In  this  tabulation  only  the  aggregate  eleotoral  votes  for  candidates  for  President  aud  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  the  fiist  ten  quadrennial  elections  appear. 

ELECTORAL  VOTES. 

1789.  Previous  to  1804,  each  elector  voted  for  two  candidates  for  Piesident.  The  one  who  received  the  largest  number 
of  votes  ivas  declared  President,  and  the  one  who  received  the  next  largest  number  of  votes  was  declared  Vice-President.  The 
electoral  votes  for  the  first  Piesident  of  the  United  States  were  :  George  Washington,  69  ;  .lohn  Ailams,  of  Mnssachii.setts,  34  ; 
John  Jay, of  New  York,  9  ;  It.  H.  Harrison,  of  Maryland,  6;  John  Kutledge,  of  South  Carnlina,  6  ;  John  Hancock,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 4  ■,  George  Clinton,  of  New  iTork.  3  ;  Samuel  Hunting  don,  of  Connecticut,  2  ;  Joiin  Milton,  of  Georgia,  2  ;  .lames  Ann- 
strong,  of  Georgia  ;  Benjamin  Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Edward  Telfair,  of  Geoigia,  1  vote  each.  Vacancies  (votes  not 
cast), 4.    George  Washington  was  chosen  Piesident  and  John    Adams  Vice-Pre.sident. 

1798.  George  Washington,  Federalist,  I eceived  132  votes  ;  John  Adams,  Federalist,  77  ;  Geoige  Clinton,  of  New  York, 
Republican  (a).  50;  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Viiginla,  Kepublicaii,  4  ;  Aaron  Burr,  of  New  York,  KepuDlican,  1  vote.  Vacancies, 
3.    George  Washington  was  chosen  President  and  John  Adains  V  Ice-Piesideiit. 

17S)K.  John  Adams,  Federalist,  71  ;  Thomas  Jeffeison,  Repnb  llcan,  68  ;  Thomas  Pincltney,  of  South  Caiollna,  Fedeialist, 
59;  Aaron  Burr,  of  New  York,  Uepublican,  30  ;  Samuel  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  Uepublican,  15  ;  Oliiei  Ellsworth,  of  Con- 
necticut, Independent,  11  ;  George  Clinton,  of  New  Yoi  k,  Uepublica  n,  7;  John  Jay,  ot  New  York,  Federalist,  6;  James  Iredell, 
of  Noith  Caiolina,  Federalist,  3  ;  George  Washington,  of  Virginia;  Jolin  Hem > ,  of  Maiyland,  and  S  .lohnson,  of  North  Caro^ 
Una,  all  Federalists, -'» otes  each ;  On  .rles  Cotesworth  Plnckney,  of  South  Carolina,  Federalist,  1  vote.  John  Adams  was 
chosen  President  and  Thomas  Jefferson  Vice-Piesident, 

1800.  Thomas  Jefferson,  Kepublican,  73;  Aaron  Burr,  Republican,  73  ;  John  Adams,  Fednralist,  66;  Charles  C.  Plnck- 
ney, Federalist,  64 ;  John  Jay.  Federalist,  1  vote.  There  being  a  tie  vote  for  Jeffeison  and  Burr,  the  choice  devolved  upon  the 
House  of  Uepresirntatives.  Jefferson  received  the  votes  of  ten  Slates,  which,  being  the  largest  vote  cast  for  a  candidate, 
elected  him  President.  Burr  received  the  votes  of  four  States,  which,  being  tlie  next  largest  vote,  elected  him  \  ice-President. 
There  were  2  blank  votes. 

1804.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  having  been  amended,  the  electors  at  this  election  voted  for  a  President  and 
s  Vice-President,  instead  of  for  two  candidates  foi  President  The  result  was  as  follows  :  For  Piesident,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Republican,  162  ;  Charles  C  Piuckney,  Fedeialist.  14.  For  Vice-President,  George  Clinton,  Republican,  162 ;  Uufiis  King,  of 
New  Y'orb,  Federalist,  14.    Jefferson  was  cnosen  Piesident  and  Clinton  Vice-President. 

1808.  For  PrifSident  James  Madison,  of  Virginia.  Ke  publican,  122  ;  Cliarles  C  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  Federalist, 
47;  George  Clinton,  ot  New  York,  Uepubllian,  6.  For  Vlr  e -President,  George  Clinton,  Republican,  113 ;  Itufus  King,  of  New 
York,  Federalist.  47  ;  John  Langdon,  of  New  Hampshhe,  9  ;  James  Madison,  3  ;  James  Monroe,  3.  Vacancy,  1.  Madison  was 
chosen  President  and  Clinton  Vice-President. 

1813.  For  Piesident,  James  Madison,  Kepublican,  128;  De  Witt  Clinton,  of  New  York,  Fedeialist,  89.  For  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Elbiidge  Gerry,  of  Massachusetis,  \'i\\  Jared  logersoll,  of  Pennsylvania,  Federalist,  86.  Vacancy,!.  Madison  was 
chosen  Piesident  anil  Geny  Vice-Prfsident. 

181B.  Foi  President,  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  Republican,  183;  Rufus  Kinz,  of  New  York,  Federalist,  34.  For  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of  New  York,  Kepuolican,  \i\i\  John  Eager  Howard,  of  iMaryland,  Federalist,  22;  James  Ross, 
of  Pennsylvania,  5;  John  Marshall,  ot  Virginia,  4;  Robert  U.  Harper,  of  Maryland,  3.  Vacancies,  4.  Monroe  was  chosen 
President  and  Tomplvins  Vice-President 

1830.  For  President,  Jame?  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  Republican,  231;  John  Q.Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  Republlcsn,  I. 
For  Vice-President,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins.  Republican,  218;  Richard  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey.  8;  Daniel  Rodney,  of  Delaware, 
4;  Robert  G.  Harper,  of  Maryland,  and  Richard  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  1  vote  each.  Vacancies,  3.  James  Monroe  was 
chosen  President  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  Vice  President. 

1824.  Foi  President,  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  Republican,  99;  John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Ma.ssachusetto,  Republican, 
84;  Heniy  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Republican,  37;  William  H.  Crawford,  ot  Geoigia,  Rrpuidican,  41.  No  candidate  lisving  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  vote,  John  Qnlncy  Adams  was  elected  by  the  House  of  Representatives  Foi  Vice-President,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  Republican,"  182;  Nathan  Sanfoid,  of  New  Yoik,  Republican,  3U;  Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North 
Carolina,  Republican,  24;  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  Republican,  13;  Mai  tin  Vuu  Buren,  of  New  York,  Repqbllcau,  9- 
Henry   Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Republican,  2;  Calhoun  was  chosen  Vice-President.  * 
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Ybar  op 
Elsction, 

Candidates  for 
President. 

States. 

Polit 

leal 

Party. 

Popular 
Vole. 

Plu- 
rality. 

Elec- 
toral 
Vote. 

178 
S3 

Candidates  tor 
Vice-Piesideul. 

States 

Polit- 
ical 
Party. 

Elec- 
toral 
Vote. 

1828 

Andrew  Jackson* 

John  Q.Adams 

Tenn.. 
Mass . . 

Dem  .. 
Nat.  R. 

647,231 
609,097 

138,134 

John  C.  Calhoun* 

Richard  Rush 

S.C... 
Pa.... 
S.C. 

Dem  .. 
Nat.R. 
Dem  .. 

171 

83 

William  Smith 

7 

1832 

Andrew  Jackson* 

Henry    Clay 

Tenn . . 
Ky.... 
Ga.... 
Md.... 

Dem  . . 
Nat.  R. 
Ind.... 
Anti-W 

687.502 
630,189 

\    33,108 

l57,ol;; 

'  i 
....  1 

219 
■19 
11 

7 

110 
73 
26 
14 
11 
~234 
6n 

170 
105 

16:i 
127 

2.sJ 
42 

M.  Van  Buren* 

John  Sergeaut 

Henry  Lee 

Amos   Ellinaker  (c)... 
Wni.  Wilkins 

N    Y.. 
Pa  . . . 
Mass.. 
Pa  ... 
Pa.... 

Dem  . . 
Nat.  R. 
Ind  ... 
Anti-M 
Dem  .. 

IS9 
49 

John  Flovd 

11 

William  Win  (c) 

7 
30 

lS3(i 

Martin  Van  Buren*  .... 

W.H.Harrison 

Hugh  L.  White 

Daniel  Webster 

Willie  P.  Mangum 

N.  Y.. 

O 

Tenn.. 
Mass.. 
N.  C. 

Dem  .. 
Whig  . 
Whig.. 
Whig... 
Whig.. 

Whig.. 
Dem  .. 
Lib  ... 

761,549 
736,666 

2l,3aB 
( 

i 

R.  M.  Johnson  (d)» 

Francis  Granger 

John   Tvler 

Ky... 
N.  Y. 

Va 

Ala.., 

Dem  .. 
Whig.. 
Whig.. 
Dem  .. 

147 

77 
4T 

William"  Smith 

53 

1840 

W.  H.Harrison* 

Martin  Van  Buren 

James  G.  BIroay 

0 

N.  Y.. 
N.  Y.. 

1,375,017 

1,128,702 

7,069 

146,315 

John  Tvler* 

Va 

Tenn.. 
Pa.... 

Pa.    . 
N.J... 
0 

Whig. 
Dem  .. 
Dem  .. 
Dem  .. 
Lib. . . 

234 

4S 

L.  W.Tazewell 

It 
1 

rhoinas  Earle 

1844 

James  K.  Polk* 

Henrv  Clav 

Tenn.. 
Ky.... 

n:  Y.. 

Dem  .. 
Whig.. 
Lib  ... 

1,337,243 

1,299,068 

62.300 

38,176 

George  M.  Dallas* 

T.  Frelinghuysen 

Thomas   ^ioirls 

Dem  .. 

Whig 

Lib.... 

170 

105 

James  G.  Birney. . .    . 

1849 .. 

Zacharv  Taylor* 

Lewis  Cass  

La  ... . 
Mich.. 
-N.  Y.. 

Whig  . 
Dem  .. 
F.Sotl. 

1,360,101 

1,220,544 

291,263 

1,601,474 

1,380,676 

156,149 

1,670 

139,657 

Millard  Fillmore*.... 

William  0.  Butler 

Charles  F.  Adams 

William  R.King* 

William  A.Graham.... 
George  W.  Julian 

N.  Y.. 

Kv... 

Mass.. 

Whig. 
Dem  . 
F.  Soil. 

Dem  .. 

Whig 

F.D... 

163 
127 

Martin  Van  Buren 

Franklin  Pierce* 

Winfield  Scott 

John  P.  Hale 

Daniel  Webster  (k) 

1852 

N.H.. 
N.  J.. 
N.  H.. 
Mass ..' 

Dem  .. 
Whig  . 
F.D.(i) 
Whig.. 

220,89H 

Ala... 
N.  C. 
Ind.... 

254 
42 

722 
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Ybar  of 

ELKCriON. 

Candidates  for 
President. 

States 

Polit- 
ical 
Party. 

Dem  .. 
Rep... 
Amer. . 

Popular 
Vote. 

1.838,169 

1,341,264 

814,538 

1,866,352 

1,375.151 

846,763 

589,581 

Plu- 
rality. 

Elec- 
toral 
Vote. 

174 
114 

8 

180 
12 

72 
39 

e212 
21 

1214 

80 

286 

e.. 
,. 

42 

18 
2 

184 
hl85 

•  • 

214 
156 

219 

182 

•  • 

168 
233 

•  • 

~277 
145 

22 

Candidates  for 
Vice-President. 

Slates. 

Pol  it- 
leal 
Party. 

Elec. 
toral 
Vote. 

1856 

James  Buchanan* 

John  C.  Fremont 

Millard  FlUmore 

Pa.     . 
Cal.... 
N.  v.. 

496,905 

J.C.  Breckinridge* 

William   L,  DaytOD.... 
A.  J.  Donelson 

Ky.... 
N.J... 

Tenn.. 

Dem.. 
Rep  .. 
Amer.. 

Rep... 
Dem.. 
Dem.. 
Union. 

114 

114 

8 

1860 

Abraham  Lincoln* 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  .... 

J.C.  Breckinridge 

John  Bell 

Ill  .... 
Ill  .... 
Ky.... 
lenn.. 

Rep . . . 
Dem  . . 
Dem  . 
Union  . 

491,195 

407,342 
305,456 
162,991 

•  •<• 

•  ••• 

•  •  >• 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

Hannibal  flamllu* 

H.  V.Johnson 

Me.... 
Ga.... 
Ore.... 
Mass.. 

180 
13 
72 

Edward  Everett 

39 

1861 

Abraham  Lincoln* 

George  B   McClellaa... 

Ill  .... 
N.J... 

Rep... 
Dem  .. 

2.216,061 
1,808,725 

Aodiew  Johnson* 

George  H.  Pendleton... 

Schuyler   Colfax* 

F.  P.  Blair.  Jr 

Tenn.. 
0 

Rep  .. 
Dem    . 

212 
21 

1868 

Ulysses  S  Grant*.     .. 
Horatio  Seymour 

Ill  .    . 
N.  Y.. 

Rep... 
Dem  .. 

3,016,071 
2.709,616 

Ind.... 

Mo.... 

Rep  .. 
Dem  .. 

214 
80 

187a 

Ulysses  S   Grant*.   .   . 
Horace  Greelsy  ...   . 
Charles  O'Conor. 

Jamas  Black  .     . 

Tnomas  A.  Hendricks. . 

B    Gratz  Broirn 

Charles  J   Jenkins 

Darid  Davis 

Ill  .... 
N    Y.. 
N.  Y  . 
Pa..   . 
Ind.... 
Mo  ... 
Ga.... 

m.... 

Rep.  . 
d4l 
Dem  .. 
Temp. 
Dem  .. 
Dem  .. 
Dem  .. 
lad.... 

3,697.070 

2,834,079 

29.408 

5.608 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

Henry   Wilson* 

B.  Gratz  Brown 

John  Q.  Adams 

John  Russell 

Qeoige  W.Julian 

A.  H.  Colouiit 

John  M.  Palmer 

T.  K  Btamlette 

W.S.  Groesbeck 

Willis  B   Machen 

N.  P.  Banks 

Mass.. 
Mo.... 
Mass.. 
Mich.. 
Ind.... 
Ga.... 
III.... 

f:::. 

IVlass!! 

Rep  .. 
D.ScL. 
Dem.. 
Temp. 
Lib.... 
Dem.. 
Dem.. 
Dem.. 
Dem.. 
Dem.. 
Lib.... 

286 
47 

"s 

5 

3 
3 
1 

1 
1 

1876 

Samuel  J.  Tilden 

Riitderford  B.  Hayes*.. 
Peter  Cooper. .  . 

Gteen  Clay  Smith 

James  B.  Walker       . . . 

N    v.. 
O.   ... 
N.  Y.. 
Kv.... 
III.... 

Dem  .. 
Rep.  . 
Gre'ob 
Pron   . 
Amer. 

4,284,885 

4.033,960 

81,740 

9,622 

2,636 

260,936 

T.   A.    Hendricks 

William  A.Wheeler*.. 

Sainuei  F.  Cary 

Gideon  T.  Stewart  .... 
D.  Kiikpatrick 

Ind.... 
N.  Y.. 

0 

O 

N.  Y.. 

N.  v.. 

Ind.... 
Tex... 

0 

Kan... 

Dem.. 
Rep  .. 
Gre'nb 
Proh.. 
Amer.. 

181 
185 

1880 

J  aines  A .  G  arfield* 

W.S.  Hancock  

James  B.  Weaver 

Neal   Dow 

John  W.Phelps 

O...   . 
Pa.    .. 

Iowa... 
Me.   .. 
Vt 

Rep .. . 
Dem  . 
Grs'ub 
Proh . . 
Ainet.. 

4.449.053 

4,442,036 

307,306 

10,305 

107 

7,018 

Chester  A.  Arthur* 

William  H.  English.... 

B  J.  Chambers     

H.  A.  Thompson 

S.  C.  Pomeroy 

Rep  .. 
Dem  .. 
Gre'nb 
Proh . . 
Amer.. 

214 
155 

1884 

G rover  Clevelauil*.   ... 

J.'iines  6.  Blaine 

John  P  St.  John.    ... 
Benjamin   F.Butler  ... 
P.  D.  Wigginton 

N.  y. 

Me..    . 
Kan   .. 
Mass. 
Cal     .. 

Dem. 
Rep  . . 
Proh  . . 
Gre'ab 

Amer.. 

Dein  . . 
Rep... 
Proh.. 
U.  L.. 
U'd  L. 
Amer.. 

4,911.017 

4,848,334 
151.809 
133,825 

62,683 

T.  A.  Hendricks* 

John  A.  Logan 

Wliiiam  Daniel 

A,  M.  West 

Ind.... 
Ill  .... 

Md.... 
Miss... 

Dem.. 
Rep  .. 
Proh  . . 
Gre'ob 

21» 
182 

1888 

Grover  Clevelan.i 

Benjamin  Harrison*... 

Clinton  B,  Fisk 

Alson  J.  Streeter 

R.  H.  Cowdry 

James  L,  Curtis 

N.  Y.. 
Ind  ... 
N.J... 
Ill  .... 
Ill  .... 
N.  Y.. 

B,53«,233 

6,440.216 

249,907 

148,105 

2,808 

1,591 

98,011 

Allen  G.  Thurman 

Levi  P.  Morton* 

John  A.  Brooks 

C.  E.  Cunningham 

W.  H.  T.  Wakefield... 
James  B.  Greer 

O 

N.  Y.. 

Mo.... 
Ark... 
Kan... 
Tenn.. 

Dem.. 
Rep  .. 
Pioh.. 
IT.  L... 
U'd  L 
Amer.. 

168 
233 

1    -.1 

1892 

Grover  Cleveland* 

Benjamin  Harrison 

James  B.  Weaver 

John   Bidwell 

N.  Y.. 

lud  ... 
Iowa... 
Cal  ... 
Mass.. 

Dein  . . 
Rep... 
Peop . . 
Pi  oh.. 
Soc.L 

6.556,918 

5,116,108 

1,041,028 

264,133 

21,164 

380,810 

Adiai  E.  Stevenson*... 

Whitelaw  Reld 

James  6.  Field 

James  B.  CranfiU 

Charles  H.  Matchett  .. 

Ill  .... 
N.  Y.. 

Vs 

Tex.... 
N.  Y.. 

Dem.. 
Rep  .. 
Peop.. 
Proh., 

Soc.L. 

27T 
145 

22 

Slmoa  "Wing 

1896 

William  McKinlev*.... 

William  J.  Bryan 

William  J.  Bryan 

Joshua  Levering 

John  M.  Palmer 

Charles  H.  Mstchett 

Charles  E   Bentley 

O 

Neb... 
Neb... 
Md... 
III.... 
N.  v.. 
Neb... 

Kep... 
Dem.  » 
Peop  f 
Proh  . . 

N.Dein 
Soc.L 
Nat.  (j) 

7,104,719 
6,502,925 

132,007 

133,148 

36,274 

13,969 

7,207,923 

6,358,133 

208,914 

50,373 

87,814 

39,739 

1,059 

5,698 

601,854 

271 
116 

292 
155 

Garret  A.  Hobart* 

Arthur  Bewail 

N.J... 

Me.... 
Ga.... 

Ill 

Ky.... 
N.  J... 
N.C  .. 

Rep... 
Dem  .. 
Peop... 
Proh.. 
N.Dem 
Soc.L. 
Nat.  (j) 

271, 
149 

Thomas  E.  Watson 

Hale  Johnson 

Simon  B.  Buckner 

Matthew  Maguire 

James  H.  Soutbgate  ... 

1900 

William  McKtnley*  .. 

William  J   Bryan 

John  G  Woolley    .... 

Wharton  Barker 

Eugene  V.  Debs.       ... 

Jos.  F    Malloney 

J .  F.  K  Leonard 

Seth  H.jlllis     

0 

Neb... 
111... 

Pa 

Ind.... 
Mass.. 
la  .... 
0 

Uep... 
Dem.P 
Prob  . . 
MP(m) 
Soo.  D. 
Soc.  L. 
UC(n) 
UK  (o) 

Rep.... 
Decii  . . 

Soc 

Prnh  . . 
Peop . . 
Soc.  L. 

849,790 

■  ••• 
•  ••• 

2^5^ 

Theodore  Rocsevelt*. . . 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson.... 

Henry  B.  MetcalE 

Ignatius  Donuelly 

Job  llarriman 

Valentine  Remmel 

John  G.  Woolley 

Samuel  T.  Nicholson... 

N.  Y.. 

Ill 

0 

Minn.. 
Cal.... 
Pa.... 

Ill 

Pa.... 

Uep... 
Dem.P 
Proh.. 
MP(n,) 
Soc.D. 
Soe.  L. 
UC(n) 
U  U  (0) 

292, 
155 

::,/ 

•• 

•  •  i 

1904 

Theodore  Koosevelt*... 
Alton  B   Parker. 

Eugene  V.  Debs 

Silas  C  Swallow 

Thomas  E   Watson 

Charles  H.  Corngan... 

N.  Y.. 
N.  Y.. 
Ind.... 
Pa  .... 
Ga... 
N.  Y  . 

7,6'.3,486 

6,077,911 

402,283 

268,536 

117,183 

31,249 

7.678,908 

6,409,104 

420,793 

263,840 

29,100 

13,825 

82,872 

336 
140 

321 
162 

435 
8 

88 

Charles  W.Fairbanks* 

Heniy  G.  Davis 

Benjnmin  Hanford.,,. 

George  W.  Carroll 

Thomas  H.Tibbies.... 
William  W.  Cox 

Ind.  .. 
W.Va. 
N.  T.. 
Tel_.. 
Neb... 
III.... 

Rep... 
Dem  .. 
Soc... 
Proh.. 
Peop.. 
Soc  L. 

338 
140 

••  / 

•  • 

1908....  .. 

William  H   Taft" 

William  J.Bryan.  ... 
Eo<!eue  V.  Debs. 
Eugene  W.  ChaSn..... 

Thos    E  Watson 

August  Gillhaus 

Tbos.  L  Hisgen. . 

0 

Neb.... 
Ind.... 
Ariz.. . 

Ga 

N.Y  .. 
Mass.. 

Nrjrr. 
o 

N.Y... 

Ind... 

Aiiz.  . 
Mass.. 

Rep... 
Dem  .. 
Soc... 
Proh  . . 
Peo... 
Soc.  L 
Ind.... 

1,269,804 

•  ••  • 

•  •• 

•  ••■ 

James  3.  Sherman* 

JohnW.  Kern 

N.  Y.. 
Ind.... 
N.  Y.. 
0 

Ind.... 
Va.... 
Ga.... 

Kep... 
Dem... 
Soc... 
Proh.. 
Peo.... 
Soc.L. 
Ind.... 

321 
162 

Benjamin  Uanford.... 

Aaron  S.  Watkins 

Samuel  Williams 

Donald  L.  Munro 

John  Temple  Graves... 

1913 

Woodroiv  Wilson*  .. 

WllliamH.  Tatt 

Theodore  Roosevelt. . . . 
Eugene  V.Debs.     ... 
Eugene  W.  Cha6n.     . 
ArtharE.  Reimer 

Dem... 

Rep... 

Prog... 

Soc... 

Proh  .. 

Soc.L. 

6,293,019 

3.484,966 

4,119.607 

901,873 

50:,9:/8 

29.259 

2,173,512 

Thomas  R.  Marshall*.. 
Nicholas  M   Butler.... 
Hiram  W.Johnson.... 
EmilSeidel 

Ind.... 
N.  Y.. 
Cnl  .  . 
Wis... 

0 

N.  Y.. 

Dem... 
Rep... 
Prog. . 
Soc.  .. 
Proh  . . 
Soc.  L. 

435 

8 

88 

Aaron  S.  Walkins 

August  GillnaQs 

•  • 

•  ♦ 

*The  caoJldalea  fit.ii  red  were  **It:cleil. 
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THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE    UNITED    STATES-THEIR    BIOGRAPHIES  IN    BRIEF. 

(Compiled  for  The  World  Almanac  from  published  memoirs,  newspaper  records,  and  personal  corre- 
spondence with  the  families  of  the  ex-Presidents.     The  references 
will  be  found  on  second  following  page.) 
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No. 

Pkesidbnt. 

Married. 

Wife's  Name. 

WifeBorn 

WlfeDled. 

Sons. 

Dau. 

Home  When  Elected. 

1.. 
2.. 

Washington 

J.  Adams 

Jefferson 

Madison 

Monroe 

J.V.Adams 

Jackson  

Vnn  Buren 

Harrison 

Tyier 

1759.... 

1764 

1772.... 
1794.... 

1786.... 
1797.... 
1791    ... 
1807   ... 
1795.... 
1813.... 
1844.... 
1824.... 
1810:... 
1826     .. 
1858.... 
1834 

1842"!.. 

1827... 

1848   ... 

1852.... 

1858.... 

1859   .. 

1886  ... 

1853   ... 

1896.... 

1871 

1883.... 

1886.... 

1886.... 

1885.... 

1915... 

Martha  (Daudrldge)  Custi8§ 

Abigail  Smith.                .           

1732 

1744 

1748 

1772 

1768 

1775 

1767 

1783 

1776 

1790 

1820 

1803 

1788 

1798 

1813 

1806 

isis!!!!.. 
1810 

1826 

1831 

18-52.... 
1837  .    ... 
1864..    .. 

1832 

1868 

1844 

ISfii!!!!. 

1861 

1860  ..   .. 
1872 

1802 

1818 

1782 

1849 

1830 

1852 

1828 

1819 

1864 

1842 

1889 

1891 

1852 

1853 

1881 

1863 

1882!!!!. 
1876  .... 

1902 

1889 

1909 

1880 

1892! ! ! ! . . 

1907!!!!. 

1884  .... 

1914!!!!.. 

•J 

•■ 

Mount  Vernon,  Va. 
Quincy,  Mass. 
Moiitlcello,  Va. 
Montpelier,  Va. 
0.<ik  Hill,  Va. 
Quincy,  Mass. 
Hermitage,  Tenn. 
Kiuderhook,  N.  Y. 

3.. 

4.. 
6.. 
6.. 
7.. 

8.. 

Manha  (Wayles)  SkeltoD§ 

Dolly  (Payne)  To.ld§ 

Eliia  Kortwrlght 

Louisa  Caiheiioe  Jolmson 

Kachel  (Uonelson)  KobardsU 

9.. 
10.. 

Anna  Symmes 

Letitia  Christian  

North  Bend,  O. 
Williamsburg,  Vs. 

Polk 

11.. 

Sarah  Childress 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

12.. 

Taylor 

BHton  Kouge,  La. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

13.. 

Fillmore 

Pierce 

Abigail  Powers 

14 

Caroline  (Carmichael)  McIntosb§. 
Jane  Means  Appleton 

Concord,  N.  H. 

16.. 

Huciianan 

Lincoln    

Johnson 

Grant 

Hayes 

OarKeld 

Ai  thiir 

Wheatland,  Pa. 

16.. 
17.. 
18.. 

MaryTodd 

Eliza  McC.ardle 

Jbiia  Deiii , 

Springfield,  HI. 
Greenville,  Tenn. 
Washington,  U.  C. 
Fremont,  O, 

19.. 
20  . 

Lucy  Ware  Webb 

SI 

Ellen  Lewis  Herndon 

Krances  Folsoin 

New  York  City. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

S2,  24. . 

Cleveland 

B.  Harrison 

McKinley 

Koosevell 

Taft 

23.. 
25  . 

Caroline  Lavinia  Scott 

Maiy  Scott  (Lord)  Uimmick§ 

IdaSazton 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Canton,  O. 

26. 

Alice  Lee 

Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 
Cincinnati,  O 

27.. 

Edith  Keriiiit  Caiow 

Helen  Herron 

28. 

Wilson 

Ellen  L'^'uise  Axsen 

Edith  Boiling  Gait 

No. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7 

8. 

9. 
10. 
II 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18 
19 
20. 
21. 
22 
23 
24. 
25 
26 
27. 
28. 


Prk.sidk.nt, 

WnsliiDglon.. 
J.  Adams  . 

Jefferson 

Madison. ..... 

Monroe 

J.  Q.  Adams  . 

J:icksotl 

Van  But  en  .. . 

Hairison 

Tyler 

Polk 

Tavlor 

Fillmoie  ..   .. 

Pierce  

Bui-liaiiaii  . .    . 

Lincoln 

Johnson 

Giant 

Haye.s 

Garfield 

Arthur 

Cle^'eland  .. . . 
B.  Harrison  . . 
Cleveland, . . . 
McKinley  .... 
Uoosevelt    ... 

Taft 

WiKon 


Politics. 


Federalist 

Federalist 

Kepiiblican  (»). 

Republican 

Republican 

ltepublic;iQ  (b). 

Deuiociat 

D-mocrat 

Whig 

Democrat.  ... 

DetiiOL-rat 

Whig 

Whig 

Democrat    

Democrat 

Ueput)lic;in 

Republican 

Republican.   ... 

Republican 

Republicai 

Republican 

DeniO'iat  ...... 

Republican...  . 

Democrit 

Repulilican.  

Uepubliian     

Republican     , 

Democrat 


Xnaug. 


1789 
1797 
1801 
1809 
1817 
1825 
1829 
1S37 
1«41 
1841 
1845 
1849 
1850 
1853 
1857 
1861 
1865 
I8t)9 
1877 
1881 
1881 
1885 
1889 
1893 
1897 
1901 
1909 
1913 


Age 


Years  Seived. 


'y 


4y. 
3y. 


.  10  mo.  4  d. 

4 

8 

8 

8 

4 

8 

4 

1  mo. 

y.  11  mo. 

4 
4  mo.  5  d 
7  mo.  26  d. 

4 

4 
!  mo.  11   d. 
10  mo.  19  il. 

8 

4 
6>^mo. 
y.  6Xmo. 

4 

4 

4 
,  6  mo.  10  rl. 
.  6  mo.  18  d 

4 


Keliglous  Connection. 


Episcopalian 

Unitarian 

Libeial  (c) 

Episcopalian....... . 

Episcopalian 

Unitarian     

Piesbyterian 

Refoimeii  Dutch 

Episcoitallan 

Episcopalian 

Presbyterian 

Episcopalian 

Unilaiian 

Episcopalian 

Presbv  terlan 

Presbyterian 

Methodist  (d) 

Methodist 

Methodist 

Disciples 

Episcopalian 

Presbyterian,  ...... 

Presbyterian 

Presbyteiian 

Methodist 

Reformed  Dutch..., 

Unitarian. 

Presbyterian  


Time  of  De.atli. 

December  14,  1199 

July  4,  1826 

July  4,  1826    ..    .. 

June  28,  1H36 

July  4, 1S3I 

February  23,  1848. 

June  8,  1846 

Jnlv  24,  1862 

April  4,  1841 

J.inuary  17,  1862.. 

June  16,  l!<49 

July  9,  1860 

March  8,  1874 

Octobers,  1869 

June  1,  1868 

Apiil  15,  1866 

July  31,  1878...    . 

July  23,  1885 

January  17,  1893... 
September  19, 1881, 
November  18,  1886. 

June  24,  1908 

Maich  13,  1901  ..., 

June  24,  1908 

September  14, 1901 


Age. 


67 
90 
83 
85 
73 
80 
78 
79 
68 
71 
63 
65 
74 
64 
77 
66 
66 
63 
10 
49 
66 
71 
67 
71 
58 


No. 

PkEsIDHNT. 

Cause  of  Death. 

Place  ot  Death. 

Place  of  Burial. 

1. 

2.. 

Washington   . 
J.  Adams 

Jefferson 

Madison 

Monroe 

J.  Q.  Adams  ... 

Jackson  

Van  Barer....    . 
Hai risen.  ..     . 
Tylei 

Pneumonia 

Debility 

Chronic  Diairhoea  .. 

Debility 

Debility 

Paralysis    

Consumption 

.\sthmaiic  Catarrh 

Bilious  Pleurisy 

Bilious  Attack  

Chronic  Diarrhoaa 

Mount  Vernon,  Va 

Quincy,  Mass 

Mount  Vernon,  Va. 

First  Conereg.itional  Church,  Qnincy,  Mass. 

3  . 

4  . 

Montpelier,  Orange  Co.,  Va. 

Hollywood  Cemeteiy,  Richmond,  Va. 

First  Congregational  Church,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Hermitage,  near  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Cemetery,  Kimlerhnok,  N.Y. 

North  Bend,  Hamilton  Co.,  O. 

5.. 
6.. 

.\ew  York  City 

vVashington,  D,  C 

7.. 
8 
9 
10.. 

Hi'iinitaec,  Tenn 

Lindenwold,  N.Y 

Washington,  D.  C 

11 

Polk. 

Taylor 

Fillmore 

Pieice 

Buchaii.-in  .... 

Lincoln 

John.son  . 

Grant 

Haves 

Pulk  Place,  Nashville  Tenn 

12  . 

Washington,  D.  C 

Buff.alo,  N.Y 

Concoirt,  N.  H 

Wheatland,  Pa 

Washington,  D.  C 

Caiter's  Depot,  Tenn 

Ml.  McGregor,  N.Y 

Fremont  O.     ..         .... 

Springfield,  near  Louisville,  Ky. 
Forest  Lawn  Cemeteiy,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Minot  Lot.  Old  Cemetery,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Woodward  Hill  Cemetery,  Lancaster,  Fa. 
Oak  Ridffe  Cemetery,  Springfield,  III. 
Gieenville,  Gieene  Co.,  Tenn. 
Riversi.le  Park,  New  York  City. 

13.. 
14  . 
16 
16 

D-bility 

Infl.immation  of  Stomach. 

Rheumatic  Gout 

Assassination 

17.. 

18   . 

Paralysis 

19  . 

Paralysis  of  the  Heart  ... 

Assassination   

Bv  ight's  Disease 

Debility.. 

Pneumonia 

Assassination 

20.. 
21 

Garfield 

Artlftr     

Cleveland.    .    . 
B.   Harrisou   . 

McKinley 

Roosex  elt .... 
Taft 

Long  Branch,  N.  J 

New  Y  ork  City 

Lake  View  Cemetery,  Cleveland,  O. 
Rural  Cemetery,  Albany,  N.  V. 
Cemetery,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Cenietet  y.  Canton,  O. 

22,24 
23 
26  . 
2ti.. 

Princeton,  N.  J 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

27.. 

88.. 

Wilson 
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THE  PRESIDENTS   OK  THE    UNITED    STATES— CtmJmwed. 

NOTES  TO  THE  TABLES  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS,  ON  THE  TWO  PRECEDING  PAGES. 

•  Monroe  abandoned  the  profession  of  law  when  a  young  man,  and  was  afterward,  and  until  his  elec- 
tion, always  holding  public  office,  t  Jackson  called  himself  a  South  Carolinian,  and  his  biographer, 
Kendall,  recorded  his  birthplace  in  Lancaster  Co.,  S.  C;  but  Parton  has  published  documentary  evidence 
to  show  that  Jackson  was  born  in  Union  Co.,  N.  C,  less  than  a  quarter  mile  from  the  South  Carolina 
line.    X  Or  of  departure  from  college. 

5  Widows.  Their  maiden  names  are  in  parentheses.  II  She  was  the  divorced  wife  of  Captain 
Robards.  («)  The  Democratic  party  of  to-day  claims  lineal  descent  from  the  first  Republican  party, 
and  President  Jefferson  as  its  founder,  (h)  Political  parties  were  disorganized  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion of  John  Quincy  Adams.  He  claimed  to  be  a  Republican,  but  his  doctrines  were  decidedly  Federal- 
istic.  The  opposition  to  his  Administration  took  the  name  of  Democrats,  and  elected  Jackson  President. 
(c)  Randall,  the  biographer  of  Jefferson,  declares  that  he  was  a  believer  in  Christianity,  although 
not  a  sectarian  (d)  While  President  Johnson  was  not  a  church-member,  he  was  a  Christian  believer 
His  wife  was  a  Methodist. 

Washington's  first  inauguration  was  in  New  York,  and  his  second  in  Philadelphia.  Adams  was 
inaugurated  in  Philadelphia,  and  Jefferson  and  the  Presidents  following  elected  by  the  people,  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  Arthur  took  the  Presidential  oath  of  office  first  in  New  York  City  John  Adams 
and  Jefferson  died  on  the  same  day,  the  Fourth  of  July,  1826,  and  Monroe  died  on  the  Fourth  of  July  five 
years  later.  John  Quincy  Adams  was  a  Representative  and  Andrew  Johnson  a  Senator  in  Congress  after 
the  expiration  of  their  Presidential  terms,  and  both  died  while  holding  those  offices.  Tyler  was  a 
Representative  in  the  Confederate  Congress  from  Virginia,  and  died  in  office. 

Lincoln,  Garfield  and  McKinley  were  assassinated  while  in  office.  Lincoln  at  Ford's  Theatre, Wash* 
ington,  D.  C.,  April  14,  1865.  from  a  pistol  shot  fired  by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  who  was  killed  near  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.,  April  26,  1865.  by  Sergeant  Boston  Corbett.  Gnrlield  was  shot  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Depot,  Washington,  D.  C,  July  2,  1881,  and  died  at  Elberon,  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  September 
19,  1881.  The  assassin  was  Charles  Jules  Guiteau,  who  was  hanged  at  Washington,  D.  C  June  30,  1882. 
MoKinley  was  shot  twice  Septpmber  6,  1901.  while  in  the  Temple  of  Music  of  the  Pan-American 
Exposition,  Buffalo,  N  Y.,  and  died  from  his  wounds  at  the  home  of  John  G.  Milburn.  Buffalo,  Septem- 
ber 14.  1901.  The  assassin  was  Louis  Czolgosz,  who  was  electrocuted  at  Auburn  State  Prison,  New  York, 
October  29,  1901. 

Jackson  was  shot  at  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  D  C,  January  29,  1835,  by  a  house  painter  named 
Richard  Lawrence,  escaping  because  the  pistol  of  the  assassin  missed  fire  Ex-President  Roosevelt  was 
shot  and  wounded  by  John  Schrank,  an  insane  man,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  October  14,  1912. 

Cleveland  after  taking  the  oath  as  President,  kissed  the  open  bible,  his  lips  touching  Psalm  CXII., 
verses 5-10,  inclusive      Garfield's  first  act  after  taking  the  oath  was  to  kiss  his  mother. 

The  sixth  President  was  the  son  of  the  second  President,  and  the  twenty-third  President  was  the 
grandson  of  the  ninth  President.  William  Heniy  Harrison  was  the  eighth  and  Benjamin  Harrison 
the  tenth  in  descent  from  Pocahontas  and  John  Rolfe.  Lincoln  was  the  first  President  wearing  a 
full  beard.  Grant  the  first  wearing  a  mustache.  Buchanan  and  Cleveland  were  bachelors  when  they 
entered  the  White  House  as  Presidents,  but  Cleveland  surrendered  during  his  first  term.  Washington, 
Monroe,  Pierce  and  Hayes  were  born  on  Friday.  J.  Q  Adams,  Pierce  and  Garfield  were  inaugurated  on 
Friday.     Tyler,  Polk  and  Pierce  died  on  Friday.     Lincoln  was  assassinated  on  Friday. 

There  were  remarkable  coincidences  in  the  lives  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Davis.  Both  were 
born  in  Kentucky ;  Lincoln  in  1809,  Davis  in  1808.  Both  removed  from  their  native  State  in  childhood. 
Lincolptothe  Northwest,  Davis  to  the  Southwest.  Lincoln  was  a  Captain  of  Volunteers  and  Davis  a 
Second  Lieutenant  of  Regulars  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  of  1832.  They  began  their  political  careers  the 
same  year,  1844,  Lincoln  being  a  Presidential  Elector  for  Clay,  and  Davis  for  Polk.  They  were  elected 
to  Congress  about  the  same  time,  1845  and  1846.  They  were  called  to  preside  over  their  respective 
governments  the  same  year  and  within  a  few  days;  Davis,  Februarys,  1861,  Lincoln,  March  4,  1861 

Washington,  Monroe,  and  Jackson  were  soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary  war;  Jackson,  W.  H.  Har- 
rison, Tyler,  Taylor,  and  Buchanan  in  the  war  of  1812-15:  Lincoln  in  the  Black  Hawk  wan  Taylor, 
Pierce,  and  Grant  in  the  Mexican  war;  Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield,  Arthur,  B.  Hifrrison,  and  McKinley  in 
the  civil  war,  and  Roosevelt  was  in  the  war  with  Spain.  Adams  and  Jefferson  were  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  Washington  and  Madison  of  the  Constitution 

Grant  was  christened  Hiram  Ulysses  and  Cleveland,  Stephen  Grover.  W.  H.  Harrison  was  the  oldest 
man  elected  to  the  Presidency,  and  Roosevelt  the  youngest.  Grant  being  the  next  youngest  by  six  months. 
Cleveland  was  the  only  President  married  in  the  White  House,  and  his  second  daughter  the  only  President'.? 
child  born  therein.  Monroe's  daughter  (Mrs.  Gouverneur),  Tyler's  daughter  (rs.  Waller),  Grant's  daughter 
(Mrs.  Sartorls),  Roosevelt's  daughter  (rs  Longworth)  and  Wilson's  daughters  Jessie  (Mrs.  Sr.yre)  and  Elea- 
nor (Mrs  McAdoo)  were  th.'only  children  of  P*re.=>ldents  married  therein.  Wives  of  Tyler  and  Benjamin 
Harrison  died  in  the  White  House.  W.  H.  Harrison  was  father  of  the  largest  family,  six  pons  and  four  daugh- 
ters. Eight  Presidents:  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  W  H.  Harrison,  Tyler,  Taylor  and  Wil- 
son were  Vlrginl.ans  by  birth.  Six  Presldenrs:  Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield,  B  Harrison,  McKinlet  and  Taft  were 
Ohloans  by  birth.  

PROPOSED  CHANCE  IN  THE  BECINNINC  OF  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  TERM. 

On  November  26.  1913,  a  sub-committee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  reported 
to  the  Committee  the  following  Joint  resolution  changing  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  terma 
of  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  from  March  4  to  the  second  Monday  in 
January 

"The  terms  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  commence  on  the 
second  Monday  In  January  following  the  election  of  Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential  electors,  and 
6uch  electors  shall  assemble  at  the  Capitols  of  their  respective  States  and  cast  their  votes  for  President 
and  Vice-President  on  the  first  Monday  in  December  following  their  election. 

"The  terms  of  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  In  January 
following  their  election. 

"There  shall  be  held  two  regular  sessions  of  each  Congress,  convening  on  the  first  Monday  oi 
January  each  year." 
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THE 

STATES    IN 

THE 

PRESIDENTIAL 

ELECTIONS,    1868-1912. 

Status. 

18B& 

1872    (1876 

1880 
Dem 

Dem. 

Split*; 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

iie'p.' 

Kep. 

Kep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Re'p*.' 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Dem. 

iie'p.' 
Dem. 

iie'p'.' 

iie'p'.' 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 

Dem. 
Dem. 

Re'p'.' 
Dem. 

Dem. 
Rep. 

1884 

1H88 
Dem 

be'm'. 

Kep. 

Rep. 

Dem 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 



iiep 

Rep. 

Kep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Kep. 

Dem. 

Dem 

iie'p.' 
Kep. 
Kep. 
Dem. 

'Re'p." 
Dem. 

iie'p".' 

iiep. 
Hep 
Rep. 
Dem. 

Dem. 
Dem 

iiep. 
Dem. 

Dem. 
Rep. 

189'2 

1896 

1900 

Dem. 


Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Kep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Hep. 

Rep 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Hep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep 

'Re'p'.' 
Dem. 
Hep 
Rep. 

iiep' 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Hep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

1904 
Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Hep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Split? 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep 

Hep 

iie'p.' 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 

iiep. 

Rep 

Hep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Hep. 

Hep. 

Rep. 

1908 

1912 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas ".. 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Rep. 

Re'p*.* 
Rep. 

Re'p*." 
Dem. 
Dem  n 
Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep.' 
Rep. 

iiep.* 
Kep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 

Re'p*.' 

Rep. 

Kep. 

Kep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Kep. 

Rep. 

Kep. 

Dem 

fie'p.' 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 

iiep'.' 
Kep. 

[ie"p.' 

iie'p'.' 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Kep. 

Dem 
Dem. 

iie'p".' 
Kep. 

iiep.' 
Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Kep.  It 

liem. 

i>em. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

iie'p'.' 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Kep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

l-)em. 

iie'p'.* 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 

Dem. 
Dem. 

iie'p.' 

Rep.* 
Kep. 
Rep. 
Rep 

Dem. 
Dem. 

iie'p.' 
Dem. 

Dem. 
Rep. 

Dem 

ijeni. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

iie'p. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

iiep" 
Rep. 
Rep 
Dem. 

Dem. 
Dem. 

iie'p." 

iie'p'.' 
Rep 
Kep. 
Dem. 

Dem. 
Dem. 

iie'p." 
Dem. 

Dem 
Rep. 

Dem. 

bem. 

Split  h 

Pop. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem 

Dem. 

Pop. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Kep. 

Pop. 

Dem 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Split  r 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Kep. 

Rep. 

Pop. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 
Dem. 
Splitd 
Split  e 

Split'  / 

Rep. 

Kep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

"rie'p'.' 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Split. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Split  Ij 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem 

Dem 

Rep. 

Rep. 

iiep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 

Rep.' 

Hep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Kep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

iJem. 

Rep. 

J;em. 

Hep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Hep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Split  /: 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Hep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Hep. 

"Hep." 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Hep. 

Rep. 

Kep. 

Dem. 

Rep 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Hep. 

Rep 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Split  n 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

t)em. 

Georgia .  .••••• . . 

Dem 

Illinois 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Kep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Kep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Kep. 

.No  vote 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Indiana 

Dem 

Iowa 

Dem. 

Kansas 

Dem. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine         

Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem 

Maryland 

Massacluisett.s . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missonn 

Montrina 

Dem. 
Dem. 
Prog. 
Prog. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

liep. 
Kep. 
Kep, 
hem. 

Dem. 
Den) 

NewHampsliire 
New  Jersey .... 
New  Mexico    .. 

Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 
Ohio 

Dem. 
Kep. 

Ue'p'.' 

Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 

Oklahoma  ... 

Dem 

Oregon.' 

Dem. 
Kep. 
Kep. 
Rep. 

iie'p'.' 
No  vote 

Dem 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island  .. 
South  Carolina. 
Soutli  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

'I'exas 

Prog. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Prog. 
Dem. 
Dem. 

Utah 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Prog. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Vermont 

Viiginla 

Kep. 
No  vote 

West  Virginia  . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Hep. 
Rep 

a  Electors  chosen  by  the  Legislature,  b  Kep.,  12;  Dem.,  1.  c  Rep. ,  9:  Dem  ,  5.  (iRep. ,  1; 
Dem.,  1.  eRep.,  22;  Dem  ,  1.  /Rep.,  3;  People,!.  oDem..5;  Rep.,1.  /i,  Dem.,  8;  Rep.,JL 
iDem. ,  1;  Rep.,  8.    >Dem. ,  7:  Rep.  1.    A:  Dem.  6;  Rep.  2.    ?t  Dem.  2,  Prog.,  11. 


JITLE  AND  TERM  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  address  of  the  President  is  simply  "The  President  of  the  United  States."  In  the  First 
Congress,  there  was  debate  over  a  title  and  it  was  proposed  by  some  members  that  he  be  addressed 
as  "  riis  Excellency"  and  by  others  as  "His  Highness,"  but  a  committee  reported  that  "It  Is  not 
proper  to  annex  any  style  or  title  other  than  that  expressed  in  the  Oonstitution."  In  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  the  first  report  fixed  the  term  of  office  at  seven  years  without  eligibility  to 
re-election.  In  debate  various  periods  from  "during  good  behavior"  to  twenty  years  were  favored. 
The  limit  to  four  years  was  finally  adopted  in  grand  committee  and  ratified  by  the  convention. 


THE    PRESIDENTIAL    SUCCESSION. 

The  Presidential  succession  is  fixed  by  chapter  4  of  the  acts  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress,  first  session. 
In  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  both  the  President  and  Vice-President,  then 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  act  as  President  until  the  disability  of  the  President  or  Vice-President  is 
removed  or  a  President  is  elected.  If  there  be  no  Secretary  of  State,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
will  act:  and  the  remainder  of  the  order  of  succession  is  as  follows:  The  Secretary  of  War,  Attorney- 
General,  Postraaster-General,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  acting 
President  must,  upon  taking  office,  convene  Congress,  if  not  at  the  time  in  session,  in  extraordinary 
session,  giving  twenty  days'  notice.  This  act  applies  only  to  such  Cabinet  oflScers  as  shall  have  beea 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  are  eligible  under  the  Constitution  to  the  Presidency. 


Total   Vote  for  President,  1908  and  1912. 
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POPULAR    AND    ELECTORAL    VOTE    FOR    PRESIDENT    IN    1912. 


States. 


Alabama 

Arizoua 

Arkansas 

Calitbriiia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Cieorgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

lo^va „ 

Kansas 

KentucUy 

lionisiana 

illaine 

J>Iaryland  

IH  asnacliusetts . 

Iflicliisan 

i>li  II  iiesora. 

Mississippi 

i>Ii8Soiiri .- 

Montana.- 

Nebraska. 

Nevada   

New  Ilainpsliire 

New  Jersey 

Ne^F  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 
North   Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Peiinsy  Ivania  . . 
Khode  Island  .. 
risontli  C'arolina  . 
Soiitli   Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas. 

Utah 

Terinont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia  .. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


Popular  Vote. 


Wilson, 
Dsm. 


Taft, 
Rep. 


Koose- 
veli, 

_Prop. 

22,689 

6,949 

21,673 

283,610 

72.306 

34,129 

8,»86 

4,536 

22,01U 

25,527 

386,478 

162,007 

161,819 

120,123 

102,766 

9,323 

48,493 

67,786 

142,228 

214.584 

125,856 

3,627 

124,371 

22,456 

72,689 

5,620 

17,794 

145,410 

8,347 

390,021 

69,130 

25,726 

229,327 

37,60(1 

447,426 

16,878 

1.293 

58,811 

53,725 

26,755 

24,174 

22,070 

21,777 

113,698 

79,112 

68,661 

9.232; 


82,439  9,731 

10,324  3,021 

68,838  24,297 

283.436  3,914 

114.223  58,386 

74,661  68,324 

22,631  15,998 

36,417  4,279 

93,171  5,190 

33,921  32,810 

405.048  253,613 

281,890  151,267 

185.325  119,805 

143,670  74.844 

219,584  115,512 

60,966  3.834 

51,113  26,545 

112.674  54,956 

178.408  155,948 
150,751  152,244 
106,426  64,334 

57,164  1,511 

330,746  207,821 

27,941  18,512 

109,008  54,216 

7,986  3,196 

34,724  32,927 

178,289  88,835 

20,437  17,733 

655, 47f  455,428 

144,507  29,139 

29,555  23,090 

423,152  277,066 

119,156  90,786 

47,064  34.673 

395,619  273,305 

30,142  27,703 

48,355  536 

48,942 

130,335  59,444 

221,589  28,853 

36,579  42,100 

15,350  23,305 

90,332  23  288 

86,840  70,446 

113,197  56,754 

164.409  130,878 
16, 310  14,660 

6,293,019  3,484,956  4119,5071   901,873    207,928 


Uebs, 

Si.c. 


3,029 

3,163 

8,153 

79,201 

16.418 

10,056 

556 

4,806 

1,014 

11,960 

61,278 

36,931 

16,967 

26,807 

11,647 

5,249 

2,541 

3,996 

12,616 

23,211 

27,606 

2,017 

28,466 

10,885 

10,185 

3,313 

1  981 

15,801 

2,869 

63,381 

1,025 

6,966 

89,9:i0 

42,262 

13,343 

83,164 

2,049 

164 

4.662 

3,492 

25,743 

9,023 

928 

820 

40,134 

15318 

34.168 

2,760 


Chafin, 
Pi  oh. 


265 

898 

23.366 

6,063 

2,068 

623 

1,854 

147 

1,537 

15,710 

19,249 

8,440 

'3,'233 

"■'945 
2,244 
2,754 
8,934 
7,886 

6,'380 

32 

3,383 

"■535 

2,878 

i9,'427 

117 

1,243 

11.459 

2.185 

4,360 

19,533 

616 

'3,910 

825 
1,738 

1,154 

709 
9,810 
4.51 
8,467 

434 


Reimer, 
.Soc.  L. 


475 
1,260 


4,066 
3,130 

■956 


322 
1,102 
1,252 
2,212 

1,'778 


1.321 
4,251 

2,"623 


704 
236 


442 
609 

"60 
1,872 

'698 


29,259 


riiirality. 


69,750  T) 

3.375  D 

44,541  D 

174  P 

41,917  1) 

6,237  D 

6  631  D 
31  611  U 
71,161  D 

1,111  D 
18  570  D 
119,883  D 
23,593  O 
23,047  D 
104,072  D 
51,643  D 

2,620  D 
54,888  D 
17,460  D 
62.340  P 
19,430  P 
63,537  D 
122,925  I) 

5,782  D 
36,319  D 

2,366  D 

2,097  D 
32,879  D 

2,704  D 

200.047  D 

75,377  D 

3,829  D 

146,086  D 

28,370  D 

9,464  D 
51  807  P 

2,709  D 
47  062  1) 

9,869  P 

70,891  D 

192,736  T> 

6,521  K 

1,235  R 
67,044  D 
26  858  P 
34,085  D 
33.531  D 
750  D 


Electoral  Vote  . 


Wil 

SOD, 

Dein. 


12 

3 

9 

2 

6 

7 

3 

6 

14 

4 

29 

15 

13 

10 

13 

10 

6 

8 

18 


10 

18 

4 

8 

3 

4 

14 

3 

45 

12 

5 

24 

10 

5 

'  5 

9 

"12 

20 


12 

"  8 

13 

3 

435 


Taft, 
Rep. 


Uoose- 
velt, 
P>og. 


11 


16 
12 


8     88 


Popular  Vote.  Wilson  over  Roosevelt 

Popular  Vote,  all  others  combine«l,  over  Wilson „. 

Electoral  Vote,  Wilson  over  Taft  and  lloosevelt 

Total  Popular  Vote,  all  candidates _ 

The  above  was  compiled  from  tbe  highest  vote  received  by  the  electors. 


2,173,512 

2,450,504 

339 

15,036,542 


TOTAL    VOTE    FOR    PRESIDENT,   1908    AND    1912. 


States. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Ar){a]i.sas 

CaUfornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut.... 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia , 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 


19iS. 


117,888 

23, 722 

123, 859 

673,527 

266,871 

190, 398 

48,694 

51,891 

121,533 

105,755 

.,  146, 103 

654,474 

492,326 

365,444 

453, 698 

79,3721 


103,809 

152,'l26 
386,597 
263, 877 
189. 999 

48,024 

49,360 
132,794 

97,288 
,154,751 
721,126 
494,770 
375, 946 
490,687 

75.146 


States. 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

N.  Hamp.shire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico.... 

New  York 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota. 


1912. 


129, 
231, 

488. 
650, 
334, 

64, 
698, 

79, 
249, 

20, 

87, 
432, 

49, 

1,687, 

243, 

86. 


637 
978 
056 
776 
219 
319 
562 
910 
481 
115 
961 
534 
376 
983 
918 
580 


1908. 


106,335 
238,531 
456,926 
541,749 
331.304 

66,904 
715,874 

68,822 
266, 799 

24,526 

89,592 
467, 198 

,638.' 350 

252.610 

94.582 


States, 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  . 
Rliode  Island.  , 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. 

Tennessee , 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


1912 


,1)33, 

254. 

137, 

,220, 

77, 

50, 
116, 
247, 
305. 
112, 

62. 
136, 
322, 
268, 
397, 

42, 


557 
389 
040 
201 
894 
348 
335 
821 
120 
385 
807 
976 
799 
828 
281 
296 


1908. 


1.121,588 

255.228 

110, 889 

1.267.443 

72,317 

66,393 
114,775 
257.515 
293,559 
108.598 

52,651 
137,066 
183,879 
258,151 
454,435 

37.609 


Total  vote,  1900,13,961,566;  1904,  13,628,979;  1908, 14,888,442;  1912,  15,086,542. 
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The  Electoral   Vote. 


ELECTORAL   VOTE 

FOR 

PRESIDENT,   1892- 

1912 

• 

1912.                 1 

1903. 

1904. 

1900. 

1896. 

18 
Elec- 

9  v. 

Electoe 

IL 

Eleciobal 

Elkctobal 

Elbctobal 

Elkctoral 

roRAL 

VOTB. 

Vote. 

VOTK. 

VOTB. 

VOTB. 

VoTH.    * 

Wil- 

8nn, 
Denl. 

Tafl, 

Kep. 

Roose- 
velt, 
Pr.g. 

Bryan 

Dein. 

Taft, 
Kep. 

Par- 
ker, 
Dein. 

Koose 
veil, 
Rep. 

Bryan 

Dem. 

Mo- 

Klnley 

Rep. 

Biyan, 
Dein 

Mc- 

Kinley 

Hep. 

Cleve- 
laiiil, 
Dein 

Harri- 
Bon, 
Rep. 

Alabama 

12 

11 

, , 

11 

11 

.. 

11 

11 

Arizona 

a 

Arkau.sus 

9 

,, 

9 

, 

9 

8 

8 

8 

California 

2 
6 

11 

'6 

10 

, 

16 
5 

'4 

9 

1 
4 

8 

8 

1 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

Delaware 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Florida 

6 
14 

5 
13 

5 
13 

4 
13 

4 

13 

4 

13 

Gfiorgia 

Idaho 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Illinois 

29 

27 

27 

24 

24 

24 

Indiana 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Iowa 

13 

i:; 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Kansas 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Kentuckv  

13 

13 

13 

.. 

13 

1 

12 

13 

Louisiana 

10 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

Maine 

B 

.. 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Maryland 

8 

, , 

6 

2 

7 

1 

8 

8 

8 

Massachusetts 

18 

IK 

16 

15 

15 

15 

Michigan 

,  ^ 

15[ 

14 

14 

14 

14 

5 

9 

Minnesota 

., 

12; 

11 

11 

9 

9' 

9 

Mississippi 

1(1 

1 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

Missouri 

18 

••  1 

18 

18 

17 

17 

17 

Montana 

4 

8 

• 

■   1 

'8 

3 

3! 
8| 

3 

8 

3 

8 

3 

Nebraska 

8 

Nevada  

3 

.  1 

3 

3! 

3 

3 

New  Hampshire 

4 

1 

'  4 

4' 

4 

4, 

4 

New   .Tersey  

14 

1 

12 

12 

10 

10 

10 

New  Mexico 

3 
45 
12 

•• 

1 
1 

12 

39: 

i2 

39 

ii 

36 

11 

36, 

36 
11 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

5 

4: 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Ohio 

24 

23, 

23 

23 

23, 

1 

22 

Oklahoma ,. 

10 

7 

■• 

Oregon 

0 

.. 

4l 

4 

4 

4 

3 

Pennsylvania   

38 

34' 

34 

32 

32 

32 

Rhode  Island 

5 

4i 

4 

4 

4 

4 

South  Carolina 

!< 

9 

•  1 

9 

9 

9 

9 

South  Dakota 

5 

,  , 

A 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Tennessee 

12 

12 

1 

12 

12 

12 

1 

12 

Texas 

20 

18 

1 

18 

15 

15 

15 

Utah 

4 

,. 

8: 

3 

3 

3 

1 

12 

'8 

4 

"n 

12 

4 

'5 

7 

i2 

4 

'5 

7 

12 

4 

12 
4 

4 
6 

12 

'6 

4 

Virginia 

Washington 

4 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

13 

,, 

13 

,, 

13 

12 

1-, 

12 

Wyoming 

3 

3 

.. 

3| 

3 

3 

3 

Total 

435           8 

88 

162 

321 

140 

.S36 

155 

2921 

176 

271' 

277 

145 

'Weaver,  Pop.,  received  22  electoral  votes  in  1892. 


THE    ELECTORAL    VOTE. 


THEfollowing  is  the  electoral  vote  of  the  States  for  1912  as  based  upon  tlie  Reapportionment 
act  of  191 1 : 


States. 

Elertoral 

Voles. 

Staibs. 

Electoral 

Votes. 

Statks. 

Electoral 
Votes. 

Alabama 

12 

3  ' 

9 
13 

6,^ 

7 

3 

6 
14 

4 
29 
15  - 
13 
10 
13 
10 

6 

Maryland  

8 
18 
15 
12 
10 
18- 

4 

8 

3 

4 
14 

3 
45 
12 

5 
24  • 
10 

Oregon 

5 
38 

Arizona 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Pennsylvania 

Arkansas 

5 

9 

5 

12 

vo 

4 
4- 
12 

California 

Minnesota 

South  Carolina 

Missi.ssippi 

South  Dakota 

Missouri 

Delaware 

Montana 

Texas 

Florida 

Nebraska 

Utah       , 

Nevada 

Idaho 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Virginia 

Illinois 

^^ashinetoii 

New  Mexico 

8 

13 

3 

,-,31 

Iowa 

New  York 

Wi^oonsJ!! 

Kansas 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

W  vomin*'      .... 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Oklahoma 

Electoral  votes  necessary  to  a  choice 266 


Election  Returns. 
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leiectiou  iieturns 

BY  STATES,  COUNTIES,  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICTS. 


ALABAMA. 


Prestdbnt,  191 

i. 

U.S.SBNiroK, 

1914. 

COUNTIKS, 

(6;.) 

Wil- 
son» 
Dem. 

Taft, 
Rep. 

R00B6- 
Prog. 

"  Debs, 
Soc. 

Unde 
wood 
l>eiu. 

Birch, 
Itep. 

AulHUtca 

622 

43 

13t 

6t 

525 

15 

Baldwiu 

62; 

37 

14: 

125 

63< 

27 

Harbour 

1.15a 

\i 

8S 

17 

707 

10 

Bibb 

82(j 

40 

17! 

10: 

742 

18 

Blount 

1,12] 

567 

68t 

31 

1,159 

1,062 

Bullock 

73b 

4 

2 

472 

, 

Butler 

9o; 

86 

8( 

19 

69.I 

9 

Ciillionu 

1,66b 

238 

423 

32 

1  OOt 

35 

C'liaiiibers 

1,48b 

2! 

113 

9 

1,679 

10 

Clierokee  .  .. 

81^ 

88 

79£ 

47 

80a 

361 

Cliilton 

880 

140 

1,154 

72 

823 

I08 

Choctaw 

489 

7 

66 

4 

473 

Clarke   .   .    . 

\.^M 

13 

12 

25 

763 

5 

Clay 

1,109 
691 

64 
134 

940 
510 

2 
2 

1,100 

626 

135 
341 

Cleburne 

Collee 

1,2/7 

68 

395 

67 

821 

66 

Colbert 

946 

228 

242 

79 

687 

87 

Coneculi 

802 

60 

103 

26 

503 

8 

Coosa 

763 

109 

317 

17 

800 

139 

Covington  ... 

1,2^)1 

110 

147 

193 

1,041 

40 

Crenshaw 

986 

47 

127 

7 

797 

9 

Cullman 

1  23il 

264 

1,374 

27 

1,373 

961 

Dale  

1,060 

99 

443 

3 

1,535 

283 

Dalla-s  .... 

1,461 

16 

18 

16 

860 

2 

DeKalb 

l,a79 

492 

623 

31 

1,352 

966 

Elmore 

1,152 

81 

167 

10 

1.063 

26 

Escambia  .     . 

829 

62 

77 

13 

581 

14 

Etowah   

1,511 

354 

887 

144 

1.755 

655 

Fayette 

762 

434 

308 

20 

852 

497 

Franklin 

849 

309 

570 

75 

831 

846 

Geneva 

891 

99 

611 

37 

696 

116 

Greene  

418 

4 

4 

296 

1 

Hale 

720 

4 

7 

605 

Henry 

711 

47 

153 

26 

606 

15 

Houston 

l.lbO 

82 

366 

45 

1,736 

47 

Jackson  

1.597 

229 

406 

23 

925 

•  Jetrei-son 

8,887 

706 

2,034 

612 

4,873 

255 

Lamar 

816 

61 

160 

10 

741 

120 

I^aurlerdale   .. 

1,386 

263 

297 

72 

862 

130 

Lawrence 

643 

198 

261 

32 

520 

138 

Lee 

1,179 
1,012 

43 
90 

43 
83 

60 
34 

667 
613 

6 

7 

Limestone .. 

Lowndes 

583 

4 

10 

4 

421 

1 

Macon      

647 

24 

23 

, 

697 

2 

Mailison 

2.146 

150 

357 

91 

1,234 

28 

Marengo   

1,386 

9 

20 

1 

904 

,  , 

:Marion 

1,098 

378 

20B 

7 

857 

456 

Marshall 

1,457 

428 

1184 

24 

1,340 

1,066 

Mobile     .     ... 

3,009 

140 

445 

168 

1,508 

9 

Moin-oe 

878 

2 

21 

3 

628 

a 

Montgomery 

3,047 

43 

131 

17 

1,576 

6 

Morgan 

1,686 

241 

362 

82 

1,225 

147 

Perry 

731 

3 

31 

14 

608 

,  , 

Pickens 

815 

22 

73 

16 

639 

8 

Pike 

1,293 

13 

48 

5 

1,088 

8 

Kandolph.  ... 

1,177 

268 

366 

697 

220 

Russell 

1,.553 

4 

35 

22 

653 

1 

Shelby ; 

1,181 

201 

1,233 

42 

1,202 

222 

St.  Clair 

787 

260 

687 

75 

784 

389 

Sumter 

701 

9 

2 

10 

440 

1 

Talladega 

1,312 

in 

386 

1 

925 

71 

Tallapoosa  ... 

1.586 

84 

151 

22 

1,142: 

22 

Tuscaloo.sa .  .. 

1,695 

87 

158 

49 

1.075; 

41 

Walker 

2,063 

881 

504 

127 

2,72ll 

1,150 

■VVashiugtou  .. 

405 

14 

18 

12 

316 

2 

Wilcox 

878 

7 

7 

6 

603 

Wiuslou 

508 

292 
9,731 

893 

7 

630 

909 
12,320 

Total  

82.439 

22,689 

3,029 

63,389! 

Plurality 

59.7511 

,  , 

il,069l 

Per  cent 

69.92 

8.26 

19  26 

2.59 

78. 131 

15.19 

Scattering 

5 

Whole  vote. 

117 

888 

81, 

131 

KV.K'&k^K—Cmdinned. 


Vote  for  Governor  In  1914:  Charles  Henderson, 
Dem.,  64,275;  John  B.  Shields,  Rep  ,  13,695;  E.  H 
Cross,  Prog  .  3.795;  W.  C.  Swain,  Soc  ,  1,196. 

VOTE   FOR   UNITED   STATES   SENATOR,    1914. 

Longshore,  Prog.,  received  4,263  votes;  Hlnton, 
Soc,  1,159;  scattering,  2. 

VOTE   FOR   REPRESENTATIVES    IN    CONGRESS,    1914. 

mdricis—l. — Gray,  Dem.,  4,609;  Bolton,  Rep.. 
31;  Doyle,  Soc,,  41.  II. — Dent,  Dem.,  7,470.  HI. — 
Stegall.  Dem..  7,950;  scattering,  1.  IV. — Blackmon, 
Dem.,  5,441;  scattering,  3.  V. — Heflin,  Dem.,  8,100. 
VI. — Oliver,  Dem.,  8,539;  Stoddard,  Rep  ,  2,179. 
VII.^Burnett,  Dem.,  8.905:  Stephens,  Rep.,  6.922; 
Morton,  Prog.,  660;  Jarrett,  Soc,  294.  VIII. — 
Almon,  Dem.,  6,101;  Hotchklss,  Rep.,  87;  Beeglen, 
Prog.,  126.  IX.— Huddleston,  Dem.,  6,756;  Fulen- 
weider.  Rep.,  1,316. 

CONGRESSMAN-AT-LARGE. 

John  W.  Abercrombie.  Dem..  62,831;  James  I. 
Abercromble.  Rep.,  12.832;  Saylor,  Prog.,  3,742; 
Ma.\v7eU,   Soc,   1,142. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Charles  Henderson:  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Thos.  E.  KUby;  Secretary  of  State,  John 
Purlloy;  Auditor,  M.  C.  AUgood;  Attorney-General, 
W  L.  Martin;  Adjutant-General,  G.  J  Hubbard; 
Treasurer,  W.  L.  Lancaster;  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation, W.  F.  Feagin;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
J.  A.  Wade;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  C.  B.  Smith — 
all  Democrats 

jtroiciART. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  John  C.  Anderson. 
Associate  Justices,  Thos.  C.  McClellan,  J.  J.  Mayfleld, 
A.  D.  Sayre,  Ormond  Somraerville,  William  H. 
Thomas,  and  L.  D.  Gardner;  Clerk,  Robert  F.  Llgon. 


STATE   LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.  House. 

Democrats 34  104 

Republicans     1  2 

Democratic  majority .     33  102 


Joint  Ballot. 
138 
3 


135 


VOTE  OK  THE  STATE  SINCE  1900. 


Deiii.  Rep. 
1900.  President..  97,131  56,512 
1902.  (Joveruor..  67,763  24,421 
1904.  President..  79,857  22,472 
1906.  Governor..  62.77110,002 
1908.  President..  74,374  25,306 

l910.  Governor.  .77, 694  19,260 


Fn)y.       P-rnh.    Pin 
4,178     2,762   41,619  D 

43,342  i) 

5,057   612  57,385  D 

52,769  I) 

49,066  D 


1.565 

Prog. 

837 


665 
Soc. 
1,042 


68,434  D 


ARIZONA. 

Pkesident, 

G.'VKKNOH, 

19 

V. 

1914. 

Counties. 
(14) 

Wil- 

HOli. 

Dem. 

Taft, 
Uep. 

Kooee- 
velt, 
Piog 

Pebs, 

Sol-. 

Hunt, 
Dem. 

C.im- 
eroii, 
Hep 

Apache 

108 

66 

79 

10 

549 

254 

Cocliise 

1,973 

41)3 

1,396 

819 

4,700 

2,371 

Coconino 

339 

237 

178 

96 

976 

8  6 

Oila 

779 
640 

210 
103 

542 
243 

501 
164 

2,189 
1,096 

1,532 

Graham 

747 

(ireenlee 

652 

109 

287 

122 

1,144 

830 

.Maricopa 

2,606 

642 

1,818 

472 

6,223 

4,455 

Mohave 

320 

69 

228 

184 

947 

358 

Navajo 

287 

168 

233 

40 

897 

749 

pinia 

693 

352 
250 

353 
80 
66 

615 
311 
123 

109 
61 
38 

1,590 
950 
608 

1.892 

Pinal 

695 

Santa  Cruz.  . . 

439 

Yavapai 

1,001 

445 

637 

358 

2,137 

1,889 

Yuma 

424 

90 

359 

189 

1,320 

485 

Total 

10, 324 

3,021 

6,949 

3,163 

26,226 

17,602 

Plurality 

3,376 

7,624 

Per  cent 

43.60 

12.74 

29.29 

13.30 

49.45 

34.50 

Whole  vote 

23 

,722 

51, 

m 

730 


Election  lietnrns. 


A  R\ZO^  \—Coiitinue<l. 


For  Governor,  19J4,  Young,  Prog.,  received  5{206 
votes;  Barnette,  Soc,  2,973. 

For  President,  1912,  Chafln,  Proh.,  received  265 
votes. 

For  Governor.  1911,  Hunt,  Dam.,  received  11,123 
votes;  Wells,  Rep  ,  9,166. 

VOTE    FOR    UNITED   STATES   SENATOR,    1914. 

Smith,  Dem.,  received  25,800  votes;  Hubbell, 
Rep.,  9,183;  Nelson,  Prog.,  2,608;  Davis,  Soc, 
3,582;  Chafln,  Ind -Froh.,  7,293. 

VOTE    FOR    REPRESENTATIVE    IN   CONGRESS,    1914. 

Hayden,  Dem  ,  33,306;  Eads,  Bep  ,  7,586;  Grill, 
Soc  ,  3,773. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  George  W.  P.  Hunt;  Secretary  of  State 
and  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sidney  P.  Osborn; 
Treasurer,  Mitt  Sims;  Auditor,  J.  C.  Callaghan; 
Adjutant-General,  Charles  VV.  Harris;  Attorney- 
General,  Wiley  E.  Jones;  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, C.  O.  Cade;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  C.  C 
Thompson — all  Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice.  Henry  D.  Ross; 
Associate  Justices,  D.  L.  Cunningham,  Alfred  Frank- 
lin; Clerk,  Clay  F   Leonard 

STATE    LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.   House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Democrats 18  35  63 

Republicans 1  0  1 


ARKANSAS— Con^WTtcd. 


CoONTlBS. 


Democratic  majority        17  35 

VOTE    OF    THE   STATE   SINCE   ADMISSION. 

Dem.      Rer.    Soc.  Proh. 
1911.. Governor.  ..11,123  9,166  1,247   79 


52 


Phi. 
1,957D 


ARKANSAS. 


CouNTIKS. 
(16.) 


Arkansas  .   . 

Ashley 

Baxter 

Benton 

Boone  

Bradley 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Chicot 

Clark 

Clay 

Cleburne  .... 
Cleveland.  .. 
(lolnnibia.     . 

Conway  

Craighead 
Crawford  . .  . 
(jrittenden  .. 

Cross 

])alla.s 

Desha     

Drew  

Faulkner  .... 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Garland  

Grant 

Greene   

Hempstead  . 
Hot  Springs.. 

Hovvard 

Independence 

Izartt , 

Jackson   

Jed'erson 

Johnson  

Lafayette  ... 

Lawrence 

Lee , 

Lincoln 

Little  River 
Logan  


Prksidbnt, 

GOVBBNOK, 

1912. 

1914. 

Bon, 
Uem. 

~869 

Taft, 
249 

Kooae- 
<elt, 
Prog. 

305 

Hi.ys, 

Dfin. 

881 

Ken- 
nev, 
Uep. 

Ho- 
,Soc. 

308 

56 

1,029 

439 

346 

889 

257 

131 

536 

142 

176 

725 

222 

°ii 

2,353 

841 

660 

2,590 

947 

252 

960 

280 

279 

1,333 

597 

2 

773 

137 

147 

812 

86 

79 

4.« 

72 

177 

607 

40 

89 

919 

464 

358 

1,325 

827 

90 

419 

89 

308 

634 

252 

12 

1,U51 

376 

263 

1420 

209 

45 

1,299 

62;2 

3-'.8 

1,762 

844 

389 

.•)17 

138 

118 

986 

236 

163 

685 

275 

98 

765 

71 

21 

1.101 

340 

167 

1.098 

220 

27 

1,135 

527 

334 

1,097 

245 

44 

1,25!' 

26!' 

22.-* 

1,616 

441 

227 

969 

407 

42i 

1 ,620 

1,141 

153 

4*^3 

89 

285 

:«7 

8 

6 

491 

293 

2H 

581 

83 

56 

654 

228 

406 

660 

2116 

12 

314 

52 

161 

881 

110 

26 

882 

424 

254 

948 

2H1 

66 

l,:il6 

402 

161 

1,340 

412 

165 

],ii;h 

258 

194 

1,.!58 

470 

116 

590 

453 

235 

1,017 

415 

78 

1,(146 

300 

533 

1,601 

514 

189 

440 

110 

47 

683 

97 

18 

1,251 

236 

269 

1,569 

403 

349 

1,:247 

8;i6 

468 

1,980 

821 

90 

6K8 

218 

247 

1,230 

2r4 

63 

760 

321 

187 

1,034 

198 

103 

1,225 

412 

S95 

1,913 

687 

360 

746 

215 

137 

1,278 

318 

86 

837 

543 

1.59 

1,029 

245 

179 

1.659 

579 

753 

1,739 

464 

87 

927 

189 

237 

1,527 

370 

231 

498 

208 

155 

609 

85 

19 

929 

218 

167 

1,095 

167 

76 

968 

665 

194 

505 

207 

22 

390 

292 

152 

1.226 

177 

20 

615 

232 

87 

622 

137 

88 

1,319 

3;« 

765 

2,206 

1,091 

154 

Pbrsident, 
191!. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


Lonoke 1,129  254  425 

Madison 932  286  231 

Marion 537  160  1J5 

Miller   846  331  195 

Mississippi....       767  233  18: 

Monroe 537  400  201 

Montgomery..       471  221  202 

Nevada   607  322  2ii8 

Newlon   290  285  24 

Ouachita 913  793  131 

Perry 522  163  216 

Phillips 926  198  189 

Pike 603  331  158 

Poinsett 593  205  15 

Polk   694  162  409 

Pope 1,517  334  556 

Praiiie 647  376  103 

Pula.ski 3,369  1,044  1,547 

Randolph 997  264  178 

Saline 814  164  140 

Scott 640  206  225 

Searcy 438  514  180 

Sebastian 2,396  389  748 

Sevier  789  174  166 

Sharp   681  114  194 

St.  Fiancis....       563  296  90 

Stone 337  113  92 

Union    1,090  1,V2  135 

VanBuren..         674  254  266 

Washington..    1,881  .565  5,32 

White 1,448  380  481 

Woodrufr  ...         90S  473  258 

Yell I   1,401 436  43S 

Total 68^838  24,297  2L673 

Plurality 44,.541  . 

Per  cent 55.58  19.62 

Whole  vote.  I  123,8.69 


Tafl, 
Rep. 


Koose- 
>elt, 
Pros. 


Gov  K  It  N  OK, 

1914. 


Hays, 
Dem 


1,379 
1,464 


17.66 


1,255 
1,024 

618 

949 
1.660 

674 
1,023 

976 
1,542 

826 
1,213 
1,200 
1,566 
1,138 
4,307 
1,602 
1,088 
1,148 

618 
»,96' 

880 
1,121 
1,142 

605 
1,358 

915 

2,110 

2,807 

666 

1,959 

94,098 

63,109 

43 


Ken- 

ney, 
Rep. 


355 
1,398 
320 
331 
190 
280 
393 
427 
764 
726 
360 
260 
334 
193 
292 
627 
959 
962 
367 


Ho. 
gun, 

Soc. 


402 
1,062 
995 
123 
261 
427 
283 
77 
499 
967 
E87 
148 
659 

30,987 


22.87 
136,517 


I2T 
125 
213: 
191 
129 
49 
298 
269 
121 
41 
119 
26 
47 
147 
290 
121 
135. 
687 
147 
66 
203 
198 
572 
312 
lOU 
133 
98 
96 
77 
79 
319 
39 
214 
10,434 

7.70 


P'or  President,  1912,  Chafln,  Proh.,  received  898 
votes;  Debs,  Soc,  8,153. 

VOTE    FOR   UNITED   STATES   SENATOR,    1914. 

Clarke,  Dem.,  received  33,449  votes:  Meyers, 
Rep..  11,222. 

VOTE    FOR   HEPRE.SENTATIVE3   IN   CONGRESS,     1914. 

Districts — I. — Caraway,  Dem.,  4,806;  no  oppo- 
sition. II — Oldfield,  Dem.,  5,253;  no  opposition. 
III. — Tillman,  Dem.,  7.588;  Ivie,  Rep.,  4,087;  Put- 
nam, Prog  ,  612.  IV.— Wlngo,  Dem.,  5,166;  Pack- 
ard, Prog.,  1,169.  v.— Jacoway,  Dem..  5,586;  no 
opposition.  VI. — Taylor.  Dem.,  4,110;  no  oppo- 
sition.    VII.. — Goodwin,  Dem.,  4,756:  no  opposition. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  George  W.  Hays;  Secretary  of  State, 
Earle  W.  Hodges;  Treasurer,  Rutus  G.  McDaniel; 
Auditor  and  Insurance  Commissioner,  M.  F.  Dickin- 
son; Attorney-General,  Wallace  Davis;  Superintend- 
ent of  Education,  Geo.  B.  Cook;  Commissioner  ol 
Agriculture,  J.  H.  Page;  Commissioner  of  Public 
Lauds,  W.  B.  Owen — all  Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Edgar  A.  McCul- 
loch;  Justices,  F.  G.  Smith,  C.  D.  Wood,  William  F. 
Klrby,  and  Jesse  C.  Hart;  Clerk  of  the  Court,  P.  D. 
English. 


STATE   LEGISLATURK. 

Senate.    House. 

Democrats     35  97 ' 

Republicans       0  3 


Joint  BalM. 
132 
3 


Democratic  majority       35 


94 


VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE  1900, 


Dem.  Rep.  Pop. 

1900.  Pres   ..     81,142  44,800  972 

1902.  Gov 77,354  29,251  8,345 

Sor. 

1904.  Pres...    64,434  46,860  2,318 

1906.   Gov...  102,749  40,965  2,169 

1908.  Pres...    87,015  56,760  6,842 

1908.  Gov...  111,478  45,409  6,787 

1910.  Gov...  101,646  39.570  9,196 

1912.  Gov...  109,826  46,440  13.384 


Proh. 

4\m 

1.816 
8,274 
1,194 


129 

Plu. 
36,342  D 
48,103  D 

17,574  D 
61,784  D 
21,904  I> 
59,282  J> 
62,076  J> 
63,386  I> 


Election  lieturhs. 


731 


CALIFORNIA. 


Pbisidbnt, 

QUTKRNOB, 

CODNTIBS. 

(68.) 

1912. 

1914. 

Wil- 
son, 

Taft, 
Uep. 

Uoose- 
velt. 

Cur. 
tin. 

Fre.l- 
ericka. 

John- 
son, 

Dem. 
247418 

Prog. 
31,542 

Dem. 

7,968 

Uep. 
25,612 

Prog. 

Alameda 

47,320 

Alpine 

34 

8 

36 

17 

42 

31 

Atuador 

1,622 

5 

684 

929 

1,041 

1,.311 

Butte 

4,028 
1,869 

10 
5 

3,365 

750 

1,898 
935 

3,357 
990 

6,209 

Calaveras 

1,291 

Colusa 

1,780 
3,290 

3 

40 

810 
3,539 

1,208 
1,657 

866 
3,050 

1,229 

Contra  Costa.. 

6,966 

Del  Norte 

32.= 

376 

168 

355 

493 

El  Dorado 

I.KIS 

16 

776 

743 

992 

1,155 

Fresno 

8,891 

95 

8,839 

5,d66 

4,964 1 14,095 

Gleun . 

1,325 

11 

906 

633 

1,080 

1,529 

Humboldt.... 

2,887 

93 

3,609 

830 

3,696 

6,202 

Imperial 

1,295 

13 

1,420 

873 

1.255 

3,461 

Inyo 

806 

8 

431 

258 

601 

876 

Kern 

5,569 

1,967 

1,118 

644 

64 
27 

3,647 

1,419 

649 

559 

3,178 
1,133 

687 
400 

3,807 

2,092 

900 

602 

7,590 

Kiners 

1,862 

Lake.  ..•*..  ,. 

612 

Lassen 

1.133 

Los  Angeles... 

•55. 1(15 

1,857 

75,593 

18,331 

65.484 

119824 

Madera 

1,154 

1 

943 

1,093 

712 

1,358 

Marin 

2,849 
689 

20 

2,750 
306 

871 
557 

3,071 
229 

4,065 

Maripo.sa 

Meuaocino 

638 

2,507 

11 

2,237 

1,585 

2,681 

3,087 

Merced 

1,978 

13 

1,571 

1,470 

1,402 

2,297 

Modoc 

941 

182 
3,392 

1 

608 

106 

3,081 

609 

71 

1.313 

533 
123 

2,697 

9.30 

Mono 

187 

Monterey 

3,531 

Napa 

2  662 

2,432 

1,098 

3,077 

3,234 

Nevada 

1.851 

23 

1,381 

l,lol 

949 

2.830 

Orange 

4,406 

123 

5,143 

2,184 

6,096 

7,304 

Placer 

1,823 
742 

15 
11 

1,913 

762 

705 
232 

1,416 

527 

3,846 

Plumas 

1,042 

Biverside 

2,693 

124 

5,146 

1,146 

4,026 

6,337 

Sacramento.. 

9,869 

36 

7,534 

2,284 

8,661 

16.954 

San  Benito  .. . 

1,253 

13 

1,054 

464 

1,184 

1,234 

S.  Bernardino 

5,835 

171 

6.202 

2,096 

7,634 

8,787 

San  Diego  

9,731 

63 

7,922 

2,864 

14,365 

14,152 

San  Francisco. 

48,955 

65 

38,610 

16,167 

36,606 

72.257 

San  Joaquin  . . 

7,969 

35 

4,314 

3,848 

5.759 

8,898 

S.  Luis  Obispo 

2,248 

13 

2,373 

982 

1,890 

3,303 

San  Mateo 

3,246 

7 

2,825 

1.002 

2.839 

5,208 

Santa  Barbara 

2,819 

66 

3,395 

1,675 

2,V60 

3,962 

Santa  Clara. . 

9,173 

174 

10,868 

3,337 

10,792 

14,267 

Santa  Cruz 

2,875 

3 

3,059 

1,417 

2.814 

4,232 

Shasta 

2,040 

615 

2,465 

16 

10 
29 

1,6)6 

483 

1,740 

SU 

149 

1,342 

1,567 

410 

1,747 

2,711 

Sierra 

668 

Siskiyou 

2,663 

Solano 

3,650 

41 

3,353 

1,679 

2,837 

5,467 

Sonoma 

6,500 

32 

5,806 

2,967 

6,945 

7.693 

Stanislaus 

3,127 

17 

3,143 

2,530 

2,201 

6.245, 

Sutter   

1,063 

5 

846 

397 

1,463 

1,083 

Tebama 

1,595 

13 

1,218 

1,084 

1,229 

2,108 

Trinity 

461 

1 

343 

267 

399 

650 

Tulare 

4,293 
1,459 

73 
8 

4,283 
755 

3.349 

1,309 

3.479 

490 

6,480 

Tuolumne 

1,385 

Ventura 

2,108 

71 

2,055 

824 

2,649 

2,787 

Yolo 

2,239 

9 

1,332 

1,353 

1,913 

2,383 

Yuba 

1,242 

17 

1,132 

587 

1,033 

2,153 

Total 

283436 

3,914 

283610 

116121 

271990 

460495 

Plurality  

174 

188505 

Per  cent 

4?,  OH 

0.58 

42.10 

12.53 

29  34 

49.69 

Whole  vote. 

673,527 

926,667 

CA  LI  VOK^lK—ConlinueiL 


For  Governor  in  1914,  Richardson,  Soc,  received 
50,716  votes;  Moore,  Proh..  27,345. 

For  President  In  1912,  Debs,  Soc  ,  received  79,201 
votes;  Chafln,  Proh.,  23,366. 

VOTE    FOR   tINlTED    STATES    SENATOR,    1914. 

Phelan,  Dem.,  received  279,896  votes;  Knowland, 
Rep.,  254,159;  Heney,  Prog.,  255,232;  Untermann, 
Boc,  56,805;  Wheeler,  Proh.,  39,921. 

VOTE    FOR    REPRESENTATIVES   IN    CONGRESS,    1914. 
DUtTiCtS. 

I.  Meldon,    Dem.,   7,987:    Hart,    Rep.,    28.166; 

Kent.   Ind.-Prog.    and    Soc,   35,403;    Stlpp. 
Proh..  2,068. 

II.  Raker,    Dem..    32,o75;    Matlock,   Rep.,   Prog., 

16,716;  Fassett,  Proh.,  2,086. 


III. 
IV. 


V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 


XI. 


Ross 


3.928;     Westerberg. 


53.875; 
3,410. 


Christensen. 


Curry,  Dem..  Rep.,  and  P^og  ,  66,034; 

Soc.  6,762;  Van  Vlear.  Proh.,  4.911. 
Colombat.    Dem..   13.550;  Kahn.  Rep..  Prog.. 

41.044;     Glfford.     Soc,     ~~ 

Proh..  895. 
Nolan.  Dem..  Rep..  P^og.. 

Soc.  7.366;  Head,  Proh., 
Derrick,   Rep..  30.704;   Elston.   Prog.,  36.164; 

Caldwell,  Soc,  11,355;  Wolcott.  Proh..  3.211. 

Church.   Dem.   39.389;   Drew,   Rep.,   25,106; 

McKee,  Soc.  7,797,  Allen,  Proh.,  6,573. 
Bohnett,  Dem  ,  Prog..  33.706;  Hayes,  Rep  , 

36,499;  Horton,  Proh  ,4,157. 
RandaU,  Dem.,  Proh.,  28,097;  Roberts,  Rep., 

25,176;  Bell,  Prog.,  27,560;  Hart.  .Soc  ,  10,084. 
Newby,  Dem.,   17,810;  Osborne,  Rep.,  33.172; 

Stephens.  Prog..  44.141;  Crlswell,  Soc.  14.900; 

H.  Needham.  Proh.,  4,903. 
Kettner,    Dem.,    Prog ,   47,165;   J.   Needham 

Rep.,   25,001;   Bauer,  Soc,  6,033;  Edwards, 

Proh.,  11.278. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Hiram  W.  Johason;  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. John  M.  Eshlemau;  Secretary  of  State.  Frank 
C.  Jordan;  Treasurer,  Friend  William  Richardson; 
Comptroller.  John  S.  Cnambers;  Adjutant-General, 
Charles  W.  Thomas;  Attorney-General,  U.  S.  Webb; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Edward  Hyatt; 
Comml^loner  of  Insurance.  J.  E.  Phelps — all  Pro- 
gressives except  F.  C.  Jordan.  Rep.,  and  Charles  W. 
Thomas,  Dem. 

JlTDICIABir. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Frank  M.  Angel- 
lotti;  Associate  Justices,  William  P.  Lawlor,  Luclen 
Shaw,  H.  A.  Melvin.  F.  W.  Penshaw.  M.  C.  Sloss, 
and  William  G.  T,orlgan;  Clerk,  B.  Grant  Taylor. 

STATE    LEQlSLATtTBB. 

HeiuUe.  JJniixe. 

Republicans 20  33 

Democrats 10  17 

Progressives 9  28 

Socialists 2 


Joint  Ballot. 

63 

27 

37 

2 


Republican  majority         1 

VOTE  OF  THK  STATK  SINOJS  1900. 

Dem.  Rep.  Soc.  Proh.  Ind. 
1900.  Pres.. 124.985  164,755  7,554 
1902.  Gov.. 143,782  145,332  5,992 
1904.  Pres.. 89,404  205,226  2.9,.536 
1906.  Gov.  117,590  125,88916,030 
1908.  Pres.  127,492  214,398  28  659  11,770  4,278 
1910.  Gov.  U4,836  177,191  47,819     ....  5,807 


Plu. 
5,024     ...        39,770  R 
4,636    ....       1,550  R 

7,380    115,822  R 

8,141  ....  8,-'99R 
86,906  R 
22,356  R 


COLORADO. 


COUHTIES. 
(63.) 


Adams 

Alamosa... 
Arapahoe-. 
Archuleta. 


Baca. 

Bent 

Boulder 

Chatiee 

Cheyenne..- 
Clear  Creek- 
Conejos 

Costilla 

Crowley  .... 

Custer 

Delta 

Denver , 

Dolores  

Douglas 

Eagle -. 

l!;ibert , 

El  Paso 

Fremont 

Garfield..... 

(iilpin _, 

Grand 

Gunnison.... 
Hinsdale 


Pbesidbnt, 
191S. 


Wll- 

eon, 
Dem 

1,312 

li.379 

609 

430 

73(1 

4.330 

1.641 

507 

1,166 

2.147 

567 

719 

510 

1.808 

26,690 

124 

619 

727 

757 

5.5.59 

2,823 

1,806 

931 

507 

1,206 

157 


Tafl. 
Kep. 

""398 


I  Roose- 
velt, 
Pr"g 


765 

452 

318 

420 

2.445 

.    723 

237 

469 

1.587 

1,072 

467 

347 

803 

8,155 

45 

373 

387 

496 

2.816 

l.:-46 

824 

443 

248 

553 

136 


912 

L344 

234 
241 
680 

2,469 
693 
414 
243 
606 
204 
356 
109 

1,.523 

21,667 

28 

290 

234 

63(1 

5,.3.S2 

1.624 
880 
223 
178 
357 
27 


Palter- 

eou, 
Dem. 

X073 

466 

996 

362 

438 

580 

2,960 

1,096 

269 

673 

563 

313 

546 

367 

1,086 

24,097 

134 

402 

541 

619 

3,708 

2  010 

1.352 

546 

385 

707 


1,058 

814 

1,573 

536 

550 

1,025 

5,575 

1,429 

637 

860 

1,424 

772 

845 

443 

2,108 

29,979 

56 

762 

680 

959 

6.838 

3,239 

1.732 

604 

464 

1,07 

132^ 


424 

138 

890 

47 

68 

120 

1,269 

167 

56 

147 

31 

22 

63 

46 

845 

12,607 

21 

74 

190 

162 

3,551 

405 

328 

127 

60 

282 

12 


732 


.Election  Returns. 


COLORADO— Cbn<m«cd. 


Pkksident, 

GOTKRNOK, 

1912. 

1914. 

Couimsa. 

Wil- 

Taft, 

Roose- 

Patter- 

Carl- 

CoBtt- 

80n, 

velt, 

son, 

son, 

Dem. 

Prog. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Prog. 

Huerfano 

1,277 

2,814 

260 

1,959 

2,663 

195 

Jackson 

242 

218 

34 

163 

228 

24 

Jetlerson 

2,309 

1,011 

1,660 

1,745 

2,574 

858 

Kiowa._ 

638 

273 

480 

488 

631 

89 

Kit  Carson.-.. 

719 

669 

708 

626 

821 

258 

Lake , 

1,933 
1,775 

966 
692 

864 
647 

2.099 
1,351 

1,5C2 
1,479 

441 

La  Plata. 

199 

Larimer 

2,597 

1,932 

1,661 

2,499 

3,023 

1,160 

Las  Animas... 

3,604 

4,318 

1,461 

4,050 

4,635 

558 

Lincoln 

796 

534 

795 

756 

1,126 

107 

Logan  

1.338 

664 

1,090 

1,071 

1,7«8 

286 

Mesa 

2.733 
286 

976 
186 

2,723 
68 

2,045 
182 

2,586 
205 

1,060 

Mineral 

15 

MoH'at  .-. 

409 

294 

186 

288 

457 

52 

Montezuma  . 

1,017 

285 

352 

758 

708 

74 

Montrose 

1,478 

631 

1,022 

1,231 

2,146 

175 

Jf  organ 

1,005 

855 

936 

696 

1  735 

546 

Otero 

2,885 

1,293 

1.582 

2,117 

3,636 

228 

Ouray™ 

710 

273 

298 

500 

722 

116 

Park 

529 
448 

293 
266 

110 
893 

412 
280 

479 
682 

40 

Phillips 

131 

Pitkin 

770 

208 

176 

515 

444 

117 

Prowers...... . 

1,042 

928 

1,003 

831 

1,679 

334 

Pueblo 

7,643 

3,05u 

3.818 

5,181 

9,676 

535 

Rio  Blanco 

638 

372 

185 

413 

497 

36 

Rio  Grande.. 

1,286 

698 

625 

653 

1,291 

106 

Routt 

1,408 

738 

395 

927 

1,219 

136 

Saguacbe.... 

859 

730 

273 

733 

825 

82 

San  Juan 

555 

231 

89 

378 

355 

85 

San  Miguel 

1,029 

639 

300 

844 

889 

100 

Sedgwick 

338 

328 

392 

236 

514 

182 

Summit 

600 

179 

152 

455 

347 

52 

Teller 

3,027 

676 

1,405 

2,536 
602 

2,393 

208 

Washington.. 

765 

361 

719 

949 

227 

Weld 

4,713 

3,114 

2,679 

3,650 

6,675 

1,780 

Yuma 

1,170 

466 
58,386 

1,218 
72,306 

985 

1,488 

207 

Total 

114223 

95,640 

129096 

33,320 

Plurality 

41.917 

33,456 

Percent 

42.79 

21.87    27.09 

35.33 

47  72 

12.31 

Whole  vote 

2 

«6.871 

270,62' 

) 

For  Governor,  1914,  Marians,  Soc,  10,516  votes: 
Hosnan,  Soc.  Lab.,  2.057. 

For  President  In  1912.  Debs.  Soc,  16,418  votes. 

VOTB   FOR   UNITED   STATES   SENATOR.    1914. 

Work, 


III. 
IV. 


Thomas,    Dem.,    received    102,037   votes; 
Rep.,  98,728:  Griffith.  Prog.,  27,072;  Griffiths,  Boc, 
13,943;  Khidel,  Soc.  Lab.,  11,433. 

VOTE    FOR   REPRESENTATIVES    IN   CONGRESS,    1914. 
t>iStTic.lS. 

I.  Hilllard,  r>em..   26,169;  Phelps,  Ren.,    21,569: 

Lee,  Prog.,  8,729:  Blumenberg,  Soc,    2,612; 
Rucker,  Ind.,  5,445. 

II.  Seldomridge,  Dem.,  28,289:  Timberlake,  Rep., 
30,749 ;  Fisher,  Pros:.,  8,266. 
Keating,   Dem.,  37,191;  McLean,  Rep.    and 
Prog.,  32,567. 

Taylor,  Dem., 26, 562;  Baird,  Rep.  and  Prog,, 
15,015;  Kunkle,  Soc. .  4,353. 

STATE  QOVKRNMENT. 

Governor,  George  A.  Carlson;  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Moses  E.  Lewis:  Secretary  of  State,  John  E. 
Ramer;  Treasurer,  Allison  Stocker;  Auditor.  Harry 
E.  Mulnlx;  Adjutant-General,  John  Chase:  Attorney- 
General,  J.  Fred  Farrar;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Mary  C.C.  Bradford:  Commissioner  of  In- 
surance, E.  R.  Harper—  all  Republicans  except  Chase, 
Farrar  and  Bradford,  Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Wm.  H.  Gabbert: 
Justices,  S.  H.  White,  W.  A.  Hill,  M.  S.  Bailey,  TuUy 
Scott,  James  E.  Garrlgues.  James  H.  Teller;  Clerk, 
James  R.  KlUlan. 

STATE  LEOIBUATURE. 

Seiinte.  Honxe.  Joint  Ballot. 

Bepnblicans 18  86  64 

Democrats 17  29  46 


Republican  majority.     1 


8 


CO  LORADO— Cojrfinucd. 


VOTE  OF  THK  STATE    8INCK  1900. 

Dem.     Rep.     Soc.    Proh.      Plu. 
President.  122,733    93,072     ....    3,790    29,661  F 
President.  101, 103  134.687    4,304   3,438    33.684  R 
Governor.  74,512   92.646  16,938     ....    18,134  R 
President.  126,644  123,700    7,974    5,559     2,944  D 

Governor.  115,627    97,648    17,799  D 

Prog. 
Governor.  114, 044    63,061  16,194  66,132  47,912  D 


1900. 
1904. 
1906. 
1908. 
1910. 

1912. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Pbbsident, 

GOVKRSOR, 

CoiTNTIBS. 

(8.) 

1912. 

lOM. 

Wll- 
eon, 

Taft, 
Hep. 

16,962 

Uoose- 
velt. 

Tln- 

Hol- 

comb. 

Fisher 
Piog. 

Deni. 

Prog. 
6,863 

Dem. 
f7";387 

Rep. 
21,206 

Hartford 

16,757 

1,922 

New  Haven. . 

22,368 

19, 193 

9,313 

22,096 

24.675 

2,027 

New  London. 

6,942 

5,643 

2  645 

6,372 

7,932 

380 

Fairfield 

15,668 

13,148 

9.862 

16,158 

20,454 

1,309 

Windham 

2.920 

3,055 

1,113 

2,712 

3,708 

576 

Litchfield    .  . 

4,661 

5.618 

2,435 

4  829 

6,898 

684 

Middlesex  .... 

3,402 

2.892 

1,603 

2,235 

4,158 

1,181 

Tolland 

1,901 

2,027 

411 

2,099 

2,331 

51 

Total 

74,561 

68,324 

34,129 

73,888 

91,262 

8,030 

Plurality 

6,237 

17,374 

Percent 

39.15 

35.88 

16.87 

40.80 

60.39 

4.43 

Whole  vote. 

190,398 

181,108 

For  Governor,  1914,  Beardsley,  Soc,  received 
6,914  votes:  Griffin,  Proh.,  1,380;  Wells,  Soc.  Lab., 
633;  scatterln?,  1. 

For  President,  1912,  Chafin,  Proh.,  received  2,068 
votes;  Debs,  Soc.  10,056;  Relmer,  Soc.  1-ab.,  1,260. 

For  Governor,  1912,  Bassette,  Proh.,  2,096. 

VOTE    FOR    UNITED    STATES    SENATOR,    1914. 

Baldwin,  Dem.,  received  76,081  votes:  Brandegeo, 
Rep.,  89,983;  Smith,  Prog.,  6,853;  Spless,  Soc.  5,890; 
Piatt,  Proh.,  1,356;  Warner,  Soc.  Lab..  650. 

VOTE    FOR   REPRESENTATIVES    IN   CONGRESS,    1914. 

Districts — 1.— Lonergan,  Dem.,  19,043;  Oakley, 
Rep.,  19,899;  Duffy,  Prog.,  1,908;  Connelly,  Soc, 
1,173;  BidweU,  Proh.,  400:  Mohl,  Soc.  Lab.,  162. 
II.— Mahan,  Dem.,  14,270;  Freeman,  Rep.,  18,255; 
Daniels,  Prog.,  1,369;  Boardman.  Soc,  579;  Barstow, 
Proh.,  296;  Flaherty,  Soc.  Lab.,  1.  III.— Rellly, 
Dem.,  16,310;  Tllson,  Rep.,  16.072;  Henderson, 
Prog.,  1,166.  Plunkett,  Soc,  1,577;  Hulse,  Proh., 
271;  Lagner.  Soc.  Lab..  164.  IV. — Donovan,  Dem., 
16,610;  Hill,  Rep.,  20,231;  Shepard,  Prog.,  1,222; 
Turner.  Soc.  1,328;  Wittier,  Proh.,  187;  Pryor,  Soc. 
Lab.,  132.  v.— Kennedy.  Dem.,  12,877;  Glynn, 
Rep.,  14,843;  Wall.  Prog..  1,069;  BuU,  Soc.  1.061; 
Peck,  Proh..  179. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Marcus  H.  Holcomb;  Lieutenant, 
Governor,  Clifford  B.  Wilson;  Secretary  of  State- 
Charles  D.  Burnes;  Treasurer,  Frederick  S.  Cham- 
berlain; Comptroller.  Morris  C.  Webster;  Attorney- 
General,  George  E.  Hlnman;  Adjutant-General, 
Brig. -Gen.  George  M.  Cole;  Commissioner  of  Insur- 
ance, Burton  Mansfield—  all  Republicans. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Samuel  O.  Pren- 
tice: Associate  Justices,  George  W.  Wheeler,  John 
M.  Thayer,  Alberto  T.  Roraback,  John  K.  Beach; 
Clerk,  Geo.  A.  Conant. 

STATE    LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 30  197  227 

Democrats 5  60  65 


Republican  majority.     25 

VOTE    OF   THE    STATE 


1900.  Pres  ., 
1902.  Gov... 
1904  Pres... 
1906.  Gov.., 
1908.  Pres... 
1908.  Gov.... 
1910.  Gov... 


Dem. 
.  73,997 
,  69,330 
72,909 
.  67,776 
,  68,255 
,  82,260 
,  77,385 


Rep. 
102,567 

85,338 
111,089 

88,384 
112,915 

98,179 
3,495 


137 
SINCE   1900. 


Soc. 
1,029 
2,804 
4,643 
2,932 
6,113 
4,827 
10,812 


1912.  Gov....  78,264     67,531     10,236 


Proh. 
1,617 
1,436 
1,506 
1,820 
2.380 
2,597 
1,811 

Prog. 

31,020 


162 

Plu 
28,570'R 
16,008  R 
38,180  R 
20,608  R 
44,660  R 
15,919  R 
3,890  D 

10,733  D 


Election  Heturns. 


733 


DELAWARE. 


CODNTIES. 

(3.) 


Kent 

New  Castle . 
Sussex 


Total 

Plurality 

Per  cent 

Scattering 

Whole  vote. 


Pbesiphnt, 
191S. 


UOVHtNOR, 
1912. 


Wi]- 
Dem. 


4,071 

13,U09 

5, 551 

22, 631 
6.633 
46.48 


T.ift, 
Hep. 


3,192 
8,340 
4.466 

15,998 

32  .'85 

1,179 

48,694 


Koose- 
velt. 
Pi  OS. 

567 
7,090 


-VUn- 
a^han 
Dem. 

3^937 
12,081 


1,229   5,442 


8,886 
18.25 


21,460 
44."30 


Mil- 

Hjn- 

ler, 

SOD. 

Hep. 

Piog. 

3,425 

427 

14,441 

1,701 

4,879 

891 

22, 745 

3,019 

1.285 

46.95 

6.23 

1,217 
48,403 


For  President,  1912,  Debs,  Soc,  received  556 
votes:  Cliafln,  Proh.,  623. 

For  Governor,  1912,  John  Heyd,  Proh.,  received 
623  votes;  Rearick,  Soc,  668. 

For  President,  1908,  Debs,  Soc,  received  239 
votes;  Hlsgen,  Ind.,  30. 

VOTE    FOR   REPRESENTATIVE   IN   CONGRESS,    1914. 

Brocljson,  Dem.,  20,681;  Miller,  Rep..  22,922; 
Anderson,  Proh.  and  Prog.,  1.653;  Conner,  Soc,  463. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor.  Charles  R.  Miller,  Rep.;  Secretary  of 
State,  George  H.  Hall,  Rep.;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Colen  Ferguson,  Dem.:  Attorney-General,  Joslah  O. 
Wolcott,  Dem.;  Banking  and  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner, William  R.  McCabe,  Dem.;  State  Treasurer, 
WlUlam  J.  Swain.  Rep.;  State  Auditor  of  Accounts, 
Charles  J.  Luff,  Rep. 

STATE    JUDTCIART. 

Supreme  Court:  Chancellor.  Chas.  M.  Curtis; 
Chief  Justice,  James  Pennewlll;  Associate  Justices, 
Thomas  B.  Helsel.  Herbert  L.  Rice,  William  H. 
Boyce,  Henry  C.  Conrad;  Clerk.  Wilbur  D.  Wilds. 

STATE   LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 9  19  28 

Democrats 8  16  24 

Republican  ma)orl»".        13  4 

VOTE    OF   THE   STATE    SINCE    1900. 

Dem.  Rep.     Soc.    Proh.  Phi. 

1900     President.... 18,858  22,529       67       638    3,671  R 

1902.    Treasurer  ..16,602  20,706    .     .       676    4,103  K 

1904.     Piesideiit... 19,360  23.714     ....    ■•   607    4,354  R 

1908.     Pre.sident  ..22,071  25,014     239       670   2,003  R 

1910.     Trea.siirer.  ..21,107    21  686    579  U 


FLOR 

IDA. 

Presmiknt, 

U.8.Skn*tor, 

19 

15. 

1914. 

COUNTIBS. 
(50.) 

Wil- 
son, 

Dem. 

1,356 

Taft. 
Uep. 

~22i 

Koose- 
velt. 
Prog. 

Debs, 
Soc. 

l-'lel- 
chei, 
Dem. 

Scat- 
teiiiig 

Alachua 

75 

66 

Baker 

175 

37 

93 

31 

150 

638 

Bay 

58 

Bradlord 

680 

95 

40 

10 

502 

Brevard  

368 

61 

82 

82 

237 

Calhoun 

346 

67 

59 

152 

280 

,  , 

Citrus 

435 

11 

44 

21 

249 

Clay 

260 

2b 

21 

64 

246 

Columbia   ..   . 

687 

66 

50 

23 

305 

Dade 

1,147 

99 

291 

188 

1,073 

,  . 

DeSoto 

886 

110 

78 

135 

685 

Duval 

3,359 

243 

485 

350 

2,298 

27 

Escambia 

1,662 

72 

202 

158 

708 

Franklin 

274 

68 

23 

38 

139 

Gadsden 

629 

75 

54 

31 

363 

,  , 

Hamilton  .  .. 

406 

46 

24 

60 

215 

Hernando  . . . 

273 

18 

22 

42 

165 

Hlllshoroiigh 

2,58^ 

159 

269 

672 

1,274 

Holmes 

422 

62 

110 

79 

427 

Jack.son 

1,213 

163 

68 

146 

689 

Jerter.soi: 

481 

47 

39 

9 

247 

La  Fayette.... 

469 

73 

11 

8 

236 

Lake 

609 

92 

63 

39 

520 

Lee 

437 

38 

97 

116 

305 

,, 

Leon 

652 
393 

56 
74 

46 

24 

15 

30 

320 
264 

Levy 

Liberty 

220 

32 

18 

7 

167 

Madison 

486 

16 

30 

19 

249 

Manatee 

697 

I       65 

108 

98 

608 

,  , 

FLORIDA— Cmitinved. 


COUNTIK 


Marion 

Monroe 

Na,s.sau 

Orange 

Usceola 

falni  Beach .. 

Pasco 

Pinellas 

Polk 

Putnam 

Santa  Rosa  .. 
St.  John's.  ... 
St.  Lucie    .... 

Seminole 

Sumter 

Suwanee 

Taylor 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington  .. 

Total 

Plurality 

Percent 

Whole  vote. 


PuKPinRNT, 

I91S. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


1,155 

1,167 

414 

1,276 
604 
439 
488 
1,659 
1,604 
767 
635 
798 
342 

'454 
686 
234 
999 
217 
704 
676 


36,417 
31,611 
70.18 


raft, 

Uep. 

"~179 

414 

38 

228 

110 

31 

60 

87 

106 

229 

70 

45 

45 

'"22 
64 
66 
162 
25 
74 
82 


4,279 


8.26 


Hoose- 
velt. 

I'rnlf. 


117 

152 

17 

134 

169 

146 

74 

250 

141 

63 

48 

132 

36 

"71 

29 
19 
72 
15 

296 
68 


4,535 


61,891 


8.74 


Debs, 
Soc 


124 

221 
31 

124 
64 
77 
64 

189 

291 
67 
88 

116 
64 

'19 

214 

9 

98 

22 

69 

186 


4.806 


9.27 


U.S.SKNATOBf 
1914. 


Flet- 
cher, 
Dem. 


769 
442 
334 
466 
376 
366 
379 
986 
606 
618 
836 
633 
276 
197 
272 
402 
124 
617 
156 
419 
324 


Sett- 
le ring 


24 


22, 761 
22,651 
99.62 
22,871 


110 


48 


For  President  In  1912,  Chafln,  Proh.,  received  1,854 
votes. 

For  Governor  In  1912,  Trammell,  Dem.,  received 
38,977  votes;  O'Neal,  Rep.,  2,646;  Hedges,  Prog., 
2,314;  Cox,  Soc,  3,467;  Bingham,  Proh.,  1,061. 

VOTE    FOR   REPRESENTATIVES    IN   CONGRESS.    1914. 

Districts — I. — Sparkman,  Dem.,  5,966;  scattering, 
46.  II. — Clark.  Dem.,  4,577;  no  opposition.  III. — 
Wilson,  Dem..  5,4>j4;  scattering,  65.  IV. — Seara. 
Dem.,  7,9.'i4;  scattering,  14.  ^^ 

STATE    GOVERNMENT.  ^ 

Governor,  Park  M.  Trammell;  Secretary  of  State. 
H.  C.  Crawford;  Treasurer,  J.  C.  Luning;  Comptrol- 
ler, W.  V.  Knott;  Attorney-Gene.'-al,  Thomas  F.  West; 
Auditor.  Ernest  Amos;  Adjutant-General,  J.  C.  R. 
Foster;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  W.  N. 
Sheats;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  W.  A.  McRea 
— all  Democrata. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  R.  F.  Taylor: 
Justices.  T.  M.  Shackelford.  J.  B.  Whitfield,  R.  B. 
Cockrull,  and  W.  H.  Ellis:  Clerk.  G.  T.  Whitfield. 

STATE    LEGISLATURE. 

Both  Houses  Democratic 

VOTE    OF   THE    STATE   SINCE    1900. 

Dem.  Rep.   Pop.  Proh.  Plu. 

1900.  Governor    29,251  6,238     631      ....  28.013  D 

1900.  President.. 28,007  7,314   1,070  1,039  20  693  D 

1902.  Sec.  State..  16,428        16,428  D 

Soc. 

1904.  President.. 27,046  8,314   1,605  1,742  18,732  D 

1908,  Governor  .33.036  6,453      ....   2,427  26,683  D 

1908.  President.. 31,104  10.654   1.946   3.747  20.460  D 

GEORGIA. 


Counties. 
(148.) 


Appling. 
Baker . 


Baldwin 

Banks 

Bartow 

Ben  Hill.... 

Berrien 

Bibb 

Bleckley.... 

Brooks 

Bryan 

Bullock 


PHkSinENT, 

191V. 


Taft, 
Uep. 

rtoo^e- 
vell, 
Pf"g 

90 

149 

6 

24 

47 

9 

83 

89 

653 

34 

263 

35 

7(1 

105 

71 

■"37 

"42 

114 

120 

171 

44 

UOVEKNOB, 

Dem.  Piimar\  ,1914. 


Hairls 

742 

234, 
518 
4:56 
9111 
269 
992 

2,337 

5i9 

457 

60 

1,520 


Hrird- 


118 

92 

259 

798 

968 

432 

1,086 

277 

113 

709 

13 

265. 


deisOQ 


734 


Election  Returns. 


G  EO  RGI  A— Omimwed. 


Counties. 


Burke 

Butts 

Calliouu 

Camden 

Campbell 

Canoll 

Catoosa 

Cijarlton 

Cbathiini 

Chattabo'cli'e 
Cbattooga  .... 
Cbeiokee  — 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinch 

Cobb  

Coiree 

Colquitt 

Columbia 

Coweta 

Crawford  .... 

Crisp 

rade 

Dawson 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Dodge 

Doolj' 

Dougherty..  . 

Dougliis 

Karly 

Echols 

Etllngham... 

Elbert 

Emanuel 

I'auQin 

Fayette  

Floyd 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Fulton .-.. 

minier 

Glascock 

dlynn 

Gordon  

Grady 

Greene 

Gwinnett 

Habersham. . . 

Hall 

Hancock 

Haralson  .   ... 

Harris 

Hart 

Heard 

Henry 

Houston   

Irwin  

Jackson 

Jasper  , 

Jeir  Davis.'.... 

Jefferson  

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones 

Laurens 

Lee 

Liberty ....... 

Lincoln 

Lowndes 

Lumpkin 

Macon 

Madison 

Marion 

McDufiie 

Mcintosh 

Meriwether... 

Miller 

MiUon 

Mitchell 


'\ 


*  RESIDENT, 

191-J. 


44U 
49U 
300 
238 
448 

1,192 
286 
150 

3,864 
137 
578 
603 
956 
S69 
443 
283 

1,329 
895 
699 
234 

1,044 
249 
644 
£87 
170 
500 

1,888 
684 
609 
617 
266 
601 
144 
376 
882 
715 
451 
363 

1,»38 
325 
694 

7,313 
488 
109 
470 
663 
452 
525 
997 
485 

1,146 
649 
384 
585 
459 
626 
636 
760 
428 

1,123 
644 
268 
899 
272 
285 
426 

1,107 
213 
251 
264 
84 
297 
411 
564 
240 
271 
113 
862 
150 
387 

1,046 


Taft, 
Hep. 

22 
27 
61 

3 

6 

81 

63 

22 

238 

1 

69 

710 

66 

8 

8 
48 
37 
28 

8 

2 
35 

1 

12 
18 
23 
33 
48 
12 

5 
21 
18 

7 

"  4 
13 
22 
164 
12 
63 
15 
26 
507 
52 

3 
13 
58 
21 
•  10 
55 
45 
116 
13 
19 

4 

11 
11 
16 
24 

6 
46 
12 
19 
45 

9 
23 
27 
24 

7 
29 

"24 

29 

19 

13 

15 

9 

2 

26 

4 

18 


r. 

GOTEKNO^, 

Dem.  Primary 

,  1914. 

Roose- 
velt, 

Harris 

Hard- 

An- 
derson 

P.og. 

22 

461 

84 

237 

46 

94-, 

210 

361 

70 

191 

262 

11 

2 

475 

S84 

143 

104 

309 

36 

122 

431 

774 

2,264 

124 

113 

102 

309 

17 

49 

123 

79 

217 

332 

278 

113 

5,417 

11 

102 

128 

27 

220 

817 

557 

184 

21 

1,005 

574 

350 

81 

716 

710 

62 

17 

252 

149 

18 

113 

560 

b07 

91 

9 

293 

282 

277 

307 

1,470 

888 

437 

85 

951 

486 

862 

607 

819 

1,222 

151 

33 

235 

168 

49 

46 

788 

984 

257 

3 

546 

30 

20 

45 

281 

501 

191 

44 

222 

61 

53 

161 

188 

259 

88 

34 

892 

288 

272 

431 

856 

1,076 

728 

28 

705 

613 

253 

33 

506 

646 

76 

18 

422 

82 

250 

307 

614 

391 

68 

27 

401 

615 

178 

4 

92 

207 

160 

7 

346 

25 

465 

238 

1,061 

704 

38 

129 

1,441 

233 

621 

309 

63 

331 

83 

87 

,438 

586 

64 

374 

629 

1,406 

1,291 

163 

748 

633 

176 

389 

901 

1,486 

127 

1,688 

4,626 

2.928 

3,055 

116 

640 

14 

4 

72 

192 

139 

48 

16 

372 

86 

176 

638 

523 

1,207 

252 

8 

274 

721 

344 

150 

625 

636 

39 

590 

1,167 

2,366 

302 

317 

624 

657 

166 

276 

1,726 

1,632 

128 

39 

424 

425 

43 

7(ll 

1,101 

607 

38 

28 

403 

280 

167 

?59 

831 

81 

48 

65 

342 

509 

170 

122 

750 

623 

50 

16 

966 

134 

33 

46 

266 

834 

80 

568 

868 

2,228 

260 

8 

484 

544 

61 

52 

186 

179 

326 

415 

869 

187 

255 

17 

372 

22 

386 

92 

864 

176 

270 

3 

611 

104 

16 

92 

2,076 

293 

273 

5 

153 

207 

14 

77 

245 

96 

447 

27 

317 

344 

69 

35 

2:^1 

972 

383 

119 

187 

364 

317 

85 

676 

82 

92 

146 

801 

963 

HI 

41 

447 

116 

62 

106 

694 

145 

86 

8 

168 

3 

81 

91 

730 

1,100 

126 

9 

508 

212 

90 

161 

642 

393 

115 

150 

672 

483 

108 

GEORGIA— OiTiimtied. 


Pbbsidbnt, 

(i 

OVERNOB, 

1912. 

Dem. 

Primal  y,  1914. 

COUNTIBS. 

Wil- 

Taft, 

Hoose. 

Hard- 

An- 

son, 
Dem. 

K.p. 
18 

Prog. 
"50 

595 

man. 
"791 

derson 

Monroe 

702 

35 

Montgomery.. 

b54 

62 

22 

720 

111 

322 

Morgan 

537 

24 

37 

518 

639 

41 

Murray 

366 

68 

307 

797 

325 

144 

Muscogee 

1,817 

51 

162 

948 

473 

681 

Newton 

840 

67 

43 

394 

832 

208 

Oconee 

208 

1 

180 

431 

387 

75 

Oglethorpe  .. 

400 

60 

ito 

523 

690 

28 

Paulding 

350 

25 

600 

832 

662 

264 

Pickens 

817 

197 

4o6 

428 

281 

181 

Pierce......... 

408 
763 

63 
34 

104 
133 

693 
661 

2o4 
674 

497 

Pike 

51 

Polk 

706 
1,080 

36 
17 

539 
39 

649 

420 

816 
144 

504 

Pulaski 

151 

Putnam 

460 

4 

7 

617 

153 

61 

Quitinau 

162 

5 

7 

106 

112 

1 

Rabun  

323 

16 

118 

184 

668 

ft) 

Randolph 

614 

65 

44 

, 

Richmond  ... 

1,871 

177 

234 

1,464 

484 

1,666 

Rockdale 

432 

11 

61 

193 

644 

310 

Schley 

213 

3 

19 

315 

55 

35 

Screven 

460 

21 

1S8 

701 

103 

349 

Spalding 

736 

26 

45 

644 

806 

87 

Stephens 

405 

14 

67 

564 

631 

9-J 

Stewart 

452 

17 

7 

144 

394 

27 

Sumter 

1,004 

24 

19 

434 

518 

224 

Talbot  

446 

8 

87 

307 

189 

94 

Taliaferro 

225 

20 

35 

287 

176 

15 

Tattnall 

592 

18 

243 

1,125 

9J 

950 

Taylor 

342 

17 

98 

706 

52 

56 

Telfair 

694 

eoo 

20 
25 

19 
12 

306 
565 

773 
183 

349 

Terrell 

S02 

Thomas 

1,012 

60 

150 

49 

996 

480 

Tilt 

306 
327 

"20 

18 
75 

493 
440 

467 
159 

194 

Toombs 

497 

Towns 

230 
1,434 

89 
24 

206 

78 

137 

1,081 

330 
689 

42 

Troup  

82 

Turner 

3H2 

32 

64 

428 

h-Xi 

74 

Twiggs 

310 

13 

3 

662 

21 

12 

Union • 

319 

88 

250 

150 

279 

131 

Upson 

VValker 

445 

7 

138 

764 

196 

120 

771 

215 

404 

733 

981 

235 

Walton 

886 

40 

270 

1,153 

720 

372 

Ware 

972 
266 

64 
11 

39 

67 

266 
464 

596 

294 

1,096 

Warren 

23 

Washington.. 

1,440 

27 

160 

1,255 

550 

256 

Wayne 

Webster 

380 

25 

30 

257 

883 

647 

160 

2 

193 

89 

22£ 

30 

Wheeler 

467 

174 

198 

White 

152 

11 

110 

370 

417 

no 

Whitfield 

772 

102 

443 

4.S9 

1.26S 

416 

Wilcox 

625 

15 

29 

584 

93(: 

61 

Wilkes 

657 

3 

66 

676 

373 

60 

Wilkinson     .. 

365 

12 

10 

762 

103 

38 

Worth    

500 

12 

77 

615 

686 

130 

Total 

93,171 

5,190 

22,010 

90,152 

72.593 

41,054 

Plurality 

Per  cent 

71,161 

,  , 

. 

17,659 

76.67 

4.27 

16.14 

44.23 

35.62 

20.14 

Scattering 

1,16] 

Whole  vote. 

121,533 

203,799 

At  Democratic  primary  election  for  Governor, 
Aug.  21,1912,  Slaton  received  110,222  votes;  Alex- 
ander, 40,947;  Hall.  24,316. 

For  President,  1912,  Ohafin,  Proli.,  received  147 
votes ;  Debs,  Soc. ,  1,014 

VOTE  FOR  UNITKD  STATES  SENATOR,  1914, 

For  long  term.  Smith  received  61,107  votes; 
McClure,  28,420.  For  short  term,  Hardwick,  61,336; 
Hutchens,  28,163.     All  Democrats. 

VOTE    FOR    REPRESENTATIVES   IN   CONGRESS,    1914. 

Disti-icts—l. — Edwards,  Dem.,  5,600.  II. — Park, 
Dem.,  i),633.  HI. — Crisp,  Dem.,  4,357.  IV.— 
Adamson,  Dem.,  4,754.  V. — Howard,  Dem.,  4,780; 
Dewar,  Prog.,  640.  VI. — ^Wlse,  Dem.,  7,100.  VII. 
—Lee,  Dem.,  10,364.  VIII.— Trlbble,  Dem.,  7.673. 
IX  —Bell,  Dem.,  12,943.  X. — Vinson.  Dem.,  6.833. 
XI.— Walker,  Dem.,  4,959.  XII.— Hughes,  Dem., 
6.836. 


Jjllection   Returns. 
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GEORGIA — Continued. 


STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Nat.  E.  Harris;  Secretary  of  State, 
Philip  Cook;  Treasurer,  Wm.  J.  Speer;  Comptroller 
and  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  W.  A.  Wright; 
Attorney-General,  Clifford  Walker;  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, J.  Van  Holt  Nash;  Superintendent  of  Education, 
M.  L.  Brittaln;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  J.  D. 
Price — all  Democrats. 

JVDICU.By. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Wm.  H.  Fish; 
Presiding  Justice,  Beverly  D.  Evans;  Associate 
Justices,  J.  H.  Lumpkin,  M.  W.  Beck,  Samuel  C. 
Atkinson,  and  H.  W.  Hill;  Clerk,  Z.  D.  Harrison. 

STATE    LECI8LATUHE. 

Senate.   Hovse.   Joint  Ballot. 
Democrats       .      .        .  .     43  180  223 

Republicans  .  .        1  6  7 


Democratic  majority .     42 

VOTE    OF   THE    STATE 


Dem.    Hep.    Hoc. 
1900.  Presid't  81,7itO  35,035    .... 

1902.  Gov' nor  81,648      

1904.  Presid't  83,472  24,003  .... 
1906.  Gov' nor  94,2'J3  ....  98 
1908.  Presid't   72,-il3  41,693   584 


174 
SINCE   1900. 


216 


I'r,)).  Pinli.  Pin. 
4,684  1,396  46.6651) 

5,566   75,982  T) 

21  6U    ....  59,469  1) 

94,126  D 

16.969  1,059  30,7-21  D 


IDAHO. 


Counties. 
(33.) 


Ada 

Adams 

Bannock 

Bear  Lake  . . . 

Bingham. 

Blaine 

Boise 

Bonner 

Bonneville... 

Canyon 

Cassia , 

Cleorwater... 

Custer 

Elmore 

Franklin 

Fremont 

(lOoding 

Idaho 

Jefferson 

Kootenai 

Latah 

Lemhi 

Lewis 

Jjincoln 

Kez  Perce  

Minidoka 

Madison 

Oneida 

Owyhee 

Power 

Shoshone 

Twill  Falls.... 
Washington  .. 

Total 

Plurality. 
Per  cent 

Whole  vote. 


PkE£<IDRNT, 
I9U-. 


Wil- 
son, 
])em. 

"27669 
417 

1,486 
916 
916 
996 
743 

1,055 
864 

2,4. S2 
846 
649 
601 
636 

l,9ii 

1,679 

2,5u6 
1  507 
910 
1,131 
1,641 
1,619 


1,386 
667 

1,634 
1,741 

1,065 

33.921 
1,111 

32  03 


Taft, 

Kel<. 

598 

2,316 

1,271 

1,440 

988 

661 

711 

1.176 

1,842 

1,469 

373 

326 

415 

3,071 

989 

1,690 

904 
669 

4;« 

1,191 
1,011 


Uoose- 
veU. 
Piog. 

'3,512 
29" 

699 
274 
453 
371 
604 

1,247 
628 

2,846 
471 
345 
236 
382 

1.128 

932 

1,805 
1,943 
216 
694 
1,645 
1,064 


2,373 
516 

1,.S99 

1,074 
_724 

32,810''2.5,627 

I 


333 

1,1.59 

l,6.i0 

798 


31.  03 

106,765 


24.14 


(JOVKHNOR, 
1914. 


Alei- 
andei, 
l)em. 

"4.410 

536 

2,132 

1,009 

1,362 

1,;W9 

1,129 

1.'211 

1,002 

3,628 

1.105 

695 

784 

936 

1  023 

1.308 

1,009 

2,167 

747 

2,987 

1,956 

923 

896 

924 

1,230 

785 

916 

862 

7.39 

679 

2,743 

2,909 

1,778 


Haines' 


3,097 

681 

2,159 

1.264 

1,391 

1,000 

636 

1,618 

1,345 

1,920 

1.306 

810 

263 

634 

1,233 

1,368 

873 

1.691 

954 

2,657 

1.738 

636 

705 

708 

1.156 

680 

1,421 

1,201 

460 

686 

2.352 

1,295 

846 


47,61840,349 

7.269 

44.121  37. ;« 
107,913 


Elroy, 
Piog. 

1,864 

66 

174 

24 

235 

137 

237 

328 

151 

2.091 

95 

33 

119 

95 

16 

60 

S29 

173 

119 

614 

245 

78 

106 

91 

1,249 

369 

60 

16 

121 

289 

162 

620 

327 

10,683 

'9.80 


.,EPJ    Governor,     1914,    Coblentz,    Soc.,    received 
7,967  votes:  Headley,  Proh.,  1,396. 

For  President  in  1912,  Debs.  Soc.  received  11,960 
votes;  Chafln,  Proh.,  1.537. 

,,*^S1    Governor,    1912,    Coblentz,    Soc.    received 
11,094  votes;  Nichols,  Proh.,  1,028. 

VOTE    FOR   UNITED    STATES    SENATOR,    1914. 

Hawley,  Dem.,  received  41,266  votes:  Brady  Rep 
47,486;  Clagstone,  Prog.,  10,321;  Cooper,  Soc,  7,882' 
Duthle,  Proh.,  1,239.  .    .o°   . 

VOTE    FOR    REPRESENTATn-E    IN    CONGRESS,    1914. 

McCracken,  Rep.,  43,918,  and  Smith,  Rep.,  45  365, 
elected;  Forney,  Dem.,  39,736;  Miller.  Dem.,  37,000; 
oHS^'  ??;°^e  ^'^^S,  Rettlg,  Prog.,  7,399;  Beloit.  Soc. 
8,061;  Clark,  Soc,  8.093;  Logan,  Proh..  1.329;  Pugh. 
x^roh.,  1,^96. 


IDAHO — Continued. 


STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor.  Moses  Alexander;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
H.  H.  Taylor;  Secretary  of  State,  Geo.  R.  Barker; 
Treasurer,  J.  W.  Eagleson;  Auditor.  Fred  L.  Huston; 
Attorney-General.  J.  H.  Peterson;  Superintendent  of 
Education.  Bernlce  McCoy — all  Republicans  except 
Governor,  a  Democrat. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  C:hief  Justice.  Isaac  N.  Sullivan; 
Associate  Justices,  Alfred  Budge  and  William  M. 
Morgan;  Clerk,  I.  W.  Hart. 

STATE    LFGISLATURE. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 
..      ..      19 
....      11 

2 

1 


Republicans 
Democrats  . 
Progressives 
Socialists.  .  . 


32 

28 

1 

0 


51 

39 

3 

1 


Republican  majority. 


VOTE    OF   THE    STATE    SINCE    1902 


8 


Dem.     ffep. 
1902.Governor.26,021  31,874 
1904. President.  18,480  47.783 
1906. Governor  29,496  38,386 
1908.Pre8ldent.36,162  52,621 

1910. Governor.40.856  39,961 

1912. Governor.33, 992  35,056  24,325  11,094 


Proh. 

636 

1,013 

1,037 

1,986 

Proa. 


Soc     Plu. 
1,737    6.853  R 
4,949  29,303  R 
4.650    8,890  R 
6,400  16.459  R 


5,342 


895  D 
1,064  R 


ILLINOIS. 


COUKTIBS. 

(10-J.) 


Adams 

Alexander... 

Bond 

Boone  

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign  . 

Ctiristian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

DeKalb 

De  Witt 

Douglas 

Bu  Page 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham... 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

l'"ultoii 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson .. 

Henry 

Iroquois 

J.<ickson  .  ... 

.1  asper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

.lo  Daviess.  . 
Johnson  .  ... 

Kane 

Kankakee .. . 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

I-a  Salle 

Lawrence 

L.ee ' 


r 

RE.«:InENT, 

U. 

S.  Sknator. 

1914. 

1914. 

Wil- 
son, 

Taft, 

Uof-se- 
velt. 

Sulll- 

6her- 

Hoblns 

Dem. 

Piog. 

Dem. 

Kep. 

Prog. 

6,952 

2,733 

780 

5,497 

4,008 

1,667 

1,936 

2,003 

709 

1,778 

2.497 

236 

1,2',  8 

1,152 

726 

854 

1,883 

564 

540 

1,361 

1,624 

621 

1.987 

604 

1,358 

381 

524 

1,004 

548 

606 

2,800 

1,816 

3,738 

1,845 

2,918 

1,400 

602 

373 

154 

901 

614 

36 

1,098 

1,677 

1,257 

691 

1,806 

427 

2,223 

719 

1,086 

1,416 

l,-242 

846 

4,464 

3,2'20 

4.481 

3,017 

5,282 

2,479 

3,821 

1,994 

1,464 

2,896 

2H68 

1,003 

2,517 

1,897 

943 

2,084 

2,314 

625 

1,926 

1  622 

624 

1,611 

2,174 

265 

2,6-4 

973 

775 

2,193 

1,336 

431 

3.453 

2,263 

2,437 

2,719 

3,174 

1,478 

130702 

74,875 

166061 

159372 

10.3808 

88.487 

2,691 

1,266 

1,625 

2,005 

1,840 

943 

1,6.3 

990 

692 

1,283 

1,411 

30» 

l,o6« 

1,776 

3,643 

1,013 

2,659 

2,608 

1,880 

1,346 

1,306 

1.461 

2,061 

855 

1.63;s 

1,:;86 

1,277 

1,194 

2,010 

991 

y,2:i6 

1,136 

4,169 

1,620 

2,131 

8,249 

3,479 

2,430 

1,244 

3,221 

2,723 

1,241 

650 

817 

818 

551 

1.447 

194 

2,575 

1,002 

622 

2,08(1 

1.517 

387 

2,',  82 

1,481 

l,5a8 

2,157 

2,641 

900 

1,035 

832 

1,729 

803 

1,276 

1,046 

2.4:to 

2,098 

731 

2,111 

2,904 

621 

3,902 

2,263 

3,334 

3,055 

3,867 

1,614 

1,697 

1.051 

203 

1,335 

923 

170 

2,801 

1,064 

831 

1,671 

1,009 

360 

1,172 

1.380 

1.019 

737 

2,079 

941 

1,920 

1,242 

668 

1,509 

1,473 

697 

3,692 

1,577 

1,937 

2,319 

2,798 

1,218 

644 

691 

153 

635 

876 

80 

721 

648 

871 

695 

1,087 

634 

2,219 

1,8.59 

4,^05 

1.640 

2.861 

3,011 

2,474 

1,866 

2,959 

1,772 

3,360 

1,328 

3,823 

2,780 

l,3:i9 

2,637 

3,420 

1,173 

2,042 

1  22 1 

545 

1,540 

1,623 

353 

3,2.37 

1,834 

1,294 

2.519 

2,826 

713 

1,573 

838 

381 

1,461 

1.646 

137 

2,226 

1.233 

1,747 

1693 

2,094 

80-1 

952 

1,025 

8(19 

6.35 

1,627 

423 

4,;»4 

2,415 

H,494 

3,744 

4,854 

6,589 

2,o32 

3,178 

2  792 

2,407 

4,344 

1,818 

631 

634 

1,526 

250 

1,176 

656 

2,758 

1,750 

5,386 

1,972 

3,980 

2,065 

2,436 

2,183 

4,888 

1.972 

3,225 

1,770' 

7,036 

4,858 

6.918 

7,517 

7,1114 

3,183 

2,550 

1,617 

774 

2,027 

2,500 

323 

1,!'95 

1,482 

2,747 

1,673 

2,944 

1.237 

736 


J-'Jlectloii  Returns. 


ILLINOIS— CMi<Hiv(«<. 


Counties. 


Livingston  .. 

JjOgun 

Macon. ..'.... 
Macoupin  ... 

Madison 

Marion 

Marsliall 

Mason 

Ma.ssac 

McDonough. 
McHenry — 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Monlgomery 

Jlorgan 

Moultrie , 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike  

Pope  

Pula.ski 

Putnam 
Randolph  ... 
Hicliland..   .. 
Bock  Island. 

Saline    

Sangamon  . 
Schuyler.    .. 

Scott  

Shelby  

Stark  

St.  Clair 

Stephenson  . 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion  .. 

Waba.sh 

Warren  .... 
Washington. 

Wayne 

rt/^hite 

Whiteside .. 

Will 

Williamson 
Winnebago 
Woodford.. 


Total 

Plurality 

Percent 

Whole  vote. 


iM:ESIDKNTj 
I91'.'. 


Wil- 

Sou, 

Denl. 

3,334 

3,229 
4,-135 
4,9U2 

7,irio 

3,493 
1,H85 
2,17:^ 
599 
2.9oH 
1,913 
6,356 
1,530 
1.602 
1,398 
3,705 
3,648 
1,601 
1,760 
8,364 
2,107 
1,417 
3,371 
664 
978 
424 
3,217 
1,800 
3,997 
3.699 
8,406 
1,714 
1,341 
3,467 
669 
10.826 
3, .=.80 
3,664 
2,648 
5.676 
1.676 
2,080 
1,654 
2,378 
2,708 
1.996 
4,717 
3,258 
2,276 
2,061 


406048 

18.570 

36.34 


Taft, 
Uep. 


2.444 
1,397 
3,356 
2,1" 
5,462 
1,586 

790 

948 
l,.t41 
1,876 
2,370 
4,624 

620 

959 
1,433 
2,196 
1,466 

747 
2,014 
2,594 
1,341 
1,064 
1,668 
1,099 
1,632 

'103 
1,648 

862 
2,394 
2,254 
3,994 

849 

686 
1,629 

549 
8,156 
1,367 
1,054 
1,194 
5,666 

841 

916 
1,304 
l,.=i86 
1,692 
1,437 
3,331 
3,209 
2,637 

850 


253613 


22  1? 
1,146,19'3 


Itnose- 
\eU, 
I'rog. 

~3,230 
1,77») 
3,976 
2,147 
3,19 
2,099 
1,180 

859 

788 
1,785 
3,046 
4,350 

903 
2,093 

299 
1,476 
2,090 

853 
2.720 
9,229 

894 
1.150 
1,169 

587 

454 

5«3 
1,169 

811 
6,506 
1,468 
6,196 

694 

379 
1,431 
1,053 
4,064 
3,476 
2,500 

458 
4,984 

601 
2  627 
1,058 
1,118 

591 
3,904 
8,092 
1,765 
7,089 
1,495 


386478 


33  72 


U.  S.  Si  NATOBt 
1H14. 


MilU-     She.. 


De'u. 

2,762 
2,175 
3,075 
3,699 
5,714 
1,'.<6I 
1,463 
1,816 

367 
2,0711 
1,;!59 
4,262 
1,2.61 
1,3a 
1,360 
2,670 
2.608 
1,19J 

927 
7,09.) 
3.817 

944 
2,570 

450 

727 

398 
2.2/8 
1.186 
4.066 
2..)10 
6,220 
1,434 

876 
1,942 

593 
8,428 
2.776 
2,739 
1,730 
5,388 
1,224 
1,772 
1,332 
l,9i7 
2,143 
1,226 
4,868 
2,848 
1,.">75 
1,826 


U.:|.. 

1,298 
2,332 
5,668 
4,411 
8.068 
2,375 
1,678 
1,546 
1,590 
3,646 
3,264 
6.114 
1  360 
2.274 
1,;63 
3,.>93 
3,503 
1,30/" 
2,846 
7,478 
1.939 
1,739 
2,810 
1  344 
1,742 
467 
2,254 
1,295 
6,4rtO 
2,951 
10.793 
1,291 
1,340 
2,390 
1.087 
9,701 
3,062 
2,647 
1,275 
7,78.1 
1,462 
1,833 
2,193 
2.822 
2,143 
2,976 
6.805 
4,081 
4,371 
2,000 


llobhis 
Prog. 

1,566 

1,336 

1,892 

1,056 

1,491 

2,137 

446 

399 

270 

748 

1,136 

1,903 

317 

878 

188 

863 

1,057 

570 

1,245 

2,788 

475 

832 

456 

814 

181 

379 

820 

585 

2  495 

775 

2,008 

345 

246 

1,337 

383 

2.794 

2,214 

941 

354 

2.723 

292 

1.572 

367 

237 

276 

2,067 

4,819 

1,232 

3,118 

634 


373403 


36.76 


390661 

17,268 

.38.45 


1,015.808 


203027 
19;98 


ILLINOIS— 0)j!tt?med. 


For  President  in  1912.  I>ehs,  Soc,  received  81,278 
votes;  Chafiu,Pioh., 15,710;  lleimer.Soc.  Lab.,4,066. 

For  IT  S.  Senator  in  1914,  Oermer. Soc,  received 
39,889  voles;  Woolsey,  Proh., 6,750;  Francis,  Soc. 
Lab.,  2,078. 

For  Governor  in  1912,  Dnnne,  Dem.,  received 
443,120  voles;  Deiieen,  Rep.,  318,469;  Fnnk,  I'rog  , 
303,401;  Kennedy,  SdC,  78,679;  Warrell,  Proh., 
15,231;  Francis,  Soc.  Lab.,3,98o. 

VOTE    FOR    REPRESENTATIVES    IN    CONGRESS,    1914. 

Congressmen-at-Large:  Williams,  Dem.,  375,465: 
Sullivan,  Dera.,  356,678;  Chlperfleld,  Rep.,  388,896; 
Davis,  Rep.,  373,682:  Kreider,  Prog..  105,088;  Heer. 
Prog,  113,510;  Thomas,  Soc,  42,841;  Stover,  Soc, 
41,949;  Herrick,  Proh.,  7,644;  Shields,  Proh.,  7,275; 
Blomsma,  Soc.  Lab.,  2,060. 

1.  Quinlan,  Dem..  9.060;  Madden.  Rep.,  13,063: 
Ashton,  Prog.,  1,758;  Leffler,  Soc,  662. 

n.  O'Leary,  Dem.,  11,940;  Mann.  Rep.,  21,612; 
Vaughan,  Prog..  8,506;  CosteUo,  Soc,  2,532. 

III.  Prendergast,  Dem.,  16,614;  Wilson,  Rep., 
18.511;  Lewis,  Prog  ,  4,001;  Stone,  Soc,  2.093. 


IV. 


V. 

VI. 

VII. 


IX. 


X. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIV. 


XV. 
XVI. 


McDermott,  Dem..  13,313;  Wilcox,  Rep  ,  7,019: 

Finder,  Prog,  1,125;  Turner,  Soc,  1,432. 
Sabath,    Dem.,     9,921;    Harris,    Rep.,    4,390; 

Napleralskl,  Prog.,  2,623;  DanhofI,  Soc,  1,364. 
McAadrews,     Dem.,     23.103;     Coyne.     Rep., 

17,328;  Kolb,  Prog.,  6,161;  Wood.  Soc  ,  4.162. 

Buchanan,  Dem.,  22,377;  Juul,  Rep  ,  20,143; 

Stewart,  Prog.,  6,724;  Thompson,  Soc,  7.663. 
VIll.     Gallagher,    Dem.,    12,524;    Williams,    Rep., 

3.558;  Harmon,  Prog.,  783;  Anielewskl,  Soc, 

1,159. 
Nelson,   Dem.,   8,242;   Britten,   Rep.,    11,358; 

Crane,  Prog  ,  c,365;  Schlflersmith,  Soa,  1.315. 
Waters.     Dem.,     13,096;     Foss,    Rep.,     18,038; 

Thompson,  Prog.,  13,039;  Work,  Soc,  2,343. 
Logan,    Dem.,    9,098;    Copley,   Prog.,    18,371, 

Shepherd,    Rep.,    17,197;    Nlcodemus,    Soc, 

16,662. 

Weeks,  Dem.,  8,726;  HInebaugh,  Prog..  9,700: 

Fuller.  Rep.,  20,811;  Taylor,  Soc,  1,720. 
XIII.     Goodwin,  Dem.,  8.736:  Evans,  Prog.,  4,054; 

McKenzle,  Rep.,  18,143:  Brooks,  Soc,  409. 

Tavenner,     Dem.,     17,221;    Burgess,    Prog.; 

4,272;    Abbey,    Rep.,    16,132;    Owens,    Soc. 

1,46,5. 

Allen,   Dem.,    14,537;   Kespohl,   Prog.,   7,122; 

King,  Rep.,  16,217;  Haxel,  Soc,  1,426. 
Stone,   Dem.,    1S,.399;   Wayne,  Prog.,   1,864; 

Zellcr,  Rep.,  16,462;  Bierman,  Soc,  958. 

XVII.  Fltz-Henry,  Dem.,  14,842:  Stump,  Prog., 
2,757,  Sterling,  Rep.,  16,720;  Chllders,  Soc, 
460. 

XVIII.  O'Halr.  Dem.,  20,00!>;  Cannon,  Rep., 
22,03b;  Kay,  Prog..  4,112;  Meyers,  Soc,  591. 

XIX.  Borchers,    Dem.,     19,931;    Thomas.    Prog. 
4,083;  McKlnley,  Rep.,  25,c76;  Peebles  Soc, 
692. 

Ralney,  Dem.,  20,340;  Aylesworth,  Prog.. 
1.401;  Du  Bols,  Rep.,  12,885;  Hoover,  Soc, 
433. 

Graham,  Dem.,  18,361;  Paddock,  Prog., 
2,417;  Wheeler,  Rep.,  20,800;  Koenlkramer, 
Soc,  1,897. 

Blatz,  Dera.,  21,364;  Stelzel,  Prog.,  2,799; 
Rodenberg,  Rep.,  23,362;  Klrkpatrick,  Soc, 
2,772. 

XXIII.  Foster.  Dem.,  24,414;  Skipper,  Prog.. 
2,659;  Bundy,  Rep.,  18,0.36:  Ely,  Soc,  838. 

XXIV.  Fowler,  Dem.,  17,369;  Gibbons,  Prog.,  995; 
Williams,  Rep.,  18.311. 

XXV.  Hill,  Dem.,  17.922;  Dowell.  Prog.,  2,468; 
Denison,  Rep.,  20,271;  Castle,  Soc,  1,176. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Edward  F.  Dunne,  Dem.;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Barratt  O'Hara,  Dem.:  Secretary  of  State, 
L.  G.  Stevenson,  Dem.;  Treasurer,  Andrew  Russell, 
Rep.;  Auditor,  James  J.  Brady,  Dem.;  Attorney- 
General,  P.  J.  Lucey,  Dem.:  Adjutant-General, 
Frank  S.  Dickson,  Rep.,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Francis  G.  Blair.  Rep.;  Superintendent 
of  Insurance,  Rufus  M.  Potts,  Dem. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  William  F.  Farmer; 
Associate  Justices,  James  H.  Cartwrlght,  F.  K.  Dunn, 
Charles  C  Craig,  O.  N  Carter,  George  A.  Cook,  W. 
W.  Duncan:  Clerk,  Charles  W    Vail 


XX. 


XXI. 


XXII. 


Republicans 
Democrats. 
Progressives. 
Socialists.  .  . 


LEGISLATtlRE. 

Senate.   House. 


Majority. . . . 

VOTE 

1900.  President. 
1902.  Treasurer 
1904.  President. 
1906  Sec.  State, 
1908.  Governor. 
1908  President. 
1910.  Treiusurer 


OF   THE 

Dmi. 
.  503.061 
360.925 
327,606 
271,984 
526,912 
4.60,796 
376,046 


25 

25 

1 


STATE 
Kep. 
697. 9H5 
460,696 
6.32,646 
417,644 
560,076 
629,929 
436,484 


78 

70 

2 

2 


Joint  Ballot. 
103 
95 
3 

2 


SINCE 
Snr. 
9.687 
20.167 
69,225 
42,002 
31,293 
34,691 
49,687 


R 

1900. 
J\nh. 
17,623 
18,434 


3R 


Pill. 
94 ,924  R 
89,770  R 
34,770  305,g?9B 
88,.393  146,SdOR 
33,922  23,164  11 
29,343179,122  R. 
20,113    60,438  K 
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INDIANA. 


Counties. 
(92.) 


Adams 

Allen 

Bartholomew- 
Benton 

Blackford  .. 

Boone    

Brown 

Carroll 

Cass 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Daviess 

Dearborn 

Decatur 

De  Kalb 

Delaware 

Dubois 

Elkhart 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Fountain 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gibson 

Grant 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hendricks 

Henry  

Howard  

Huntington... 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jav 

Jefferson 

Jennings  ...    . 

John.soa 

Knox 

Kosciusko 

La  Grange 

Lake 

Laporte 

Lawrence 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Martin 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery.. 

Morgan    

Newton 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange 

Owen 

Parke 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter 

Posey 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Bipley  

Rush 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer 

Starke 

Steuben 

St.  Joseph 

Sullivan 

Switzerland.. 
Tippecanoe.. . 
Tipton 


PKliSIUKNTj 
1915. 


Wil- 

son, 

Deill. 

27961 
8.654 
3,147 
1,425 
1,651 
3,280 
904 
2,275 
4,421 
3,315 
3,297 
3,255 
1,159 
2,755 
2,557 
2,246 
2,766 
4,313 
3,059 
4,300 
1.45 
3,236 
2,499 
2,306 
2,022 
3,250 
4,390 
3,373 
2,463 
2,594 
2,106 
2,372 
2,687 
2,824 
3,119 
3,225 
1,292 
2,7(56 
2,325 
1,577 
2.890 
4,448 

28, 117 
1,233 
6.136 
4,847 
2,579 
6,676 

29, 805 
2,859 
1,440 
3,366 
2,396 
3,821 
2,6(18 
965 
2,888 
553 
1.830 
1,621 
2,031 
1,931 
1.984 
1,352 
2,767 
1,250 
2,922 
2,158 
2,431 
2,312 
1,033 
3,432 
2,428 
1.208 
1,266 
5,391 
3,707 
1,342 
4,442 
2,185 


917 

3,423 
1,321 
1,030 

399 
1.181 

305 
1,467 
1,573 

805 
1,494 
2,182 

663 
2,005 
1,366 
1,263 

l,la5 
2,018 

666 
1,199 
1,030 

669 
1,560 

929 
1.427 
2,266 
3,939 
2,156 
2,247 

738 

900 
1,439 
2,479 
2,152 
2,108 

921 
1,238 
1.282 
1,563 

955 

924 
2,805 
1,767 

758 
5,176 
2,701 
1,633 
1,771 
12,280 
1,196 

976 
1,426 
1,388 
2,747 
1.363 

892 
1,443 

406 
1,521 

711 
1  891 

520 
1,515 
1,510 
1,193 

729 
1,354 
1,988 
1,492 
1,931 

327 
1,254 
1,268 

787 
1,290 
8,146 
1,406 

882 
3.006 
1.262 


Uooae- 
Telt, 
Prog. 

732 
4,246 
1,604 

796 
1,163 
2,014 

253 

926 
3,094 
2,4.53 
1,614 
1,281 

542 
1,061 

701 
1,436 
1,623 
4,059 

606 
4,533 
1,214 
2.580 
1,067 

630 

694 
1.270 
2,185 
1,563 
1,834 
1,375 
1,219 
1,495 
1,550 
2,184 
1,586 
1,236 

694 
1,696 

943 

839 
1,408 
1,316 
2,096 
1,402 
5,659 
2,749 
2,106 
4,751 
18,396 
1,490 

653 
1.995 
1,497 
1,246 
1,236 

633 
1,760 

120 

849 

784 

684 
1,130 

489 
1,241 

745 

586 
1,079 
2,471 

884 
1,075 

531 
1,969 
1,142 

696 
1.210 
5,240 
1,068 

322 
2,838 

914 


U.  S,  Sknatok, 
1914. 


ShiT- 

Miller, 

BCT- 

ely, 
Uem. 

Kep. 

Pro-. 

2,907 

951 

590 

8,210 

5,652 

1,705 

2,888 

2,706 

851 

1,344 

1,425 

539 

1,528 

605 

1,018 

3,020 

1,785 

1,663 

885 

411 

98 

2,246 

1,943 

533 

4,185 

3,159 

1,729 

3,727 

1,150 

1,701 

3,175 

2,109 

1,170 

3,189 

2.889 

891 

1,306 

1,092 

168 

2,608 

2,894 

639 

2,722 

1,924 

61 

2,147 

1,762 

1.132 

3,083 

1,960 

765 

4,430 

4,001 

3,037 

3,068 

1,085 

265 

4,818 

1,890 

3.825 

1,562 

1,446 

980 

3,541 

1,003 

1,808 

2,197 

2,157 

850 

2  113 

1,143 

449 

1,935 

1,853 

585 

3,121 

2,665 

1,124 

4,301 

4.444 

1.728 

3,329 

2,718 

1,317 

2,388 

2,786 

1,443 

2,335 

1,226 

1,054 

2,081 

1,336 

904 

2,168 

2,111 

1,165 

2,652 

3,067 

1,270 

2,590 

3,471 

1,118 

3,103 

2,967 

1,121 

2,603 

1,488 

852 

1,230 

1,597 

606 

2,809 

1,937 

988 

2,264 

2,197 

476 

1.594 

1,175 

647 

2,509 

1,657 

827 

4,548 

3,707 

765 

2,834 

8.039 

1.081 

1,230 

1.357 

891 

4,938 

8,609 

4,021 

4,696 

4,644 

885 

2.465 

2.909 

1,215 

6,201 

3,015 

4,526 

21,962 

4,979 

1,142 

2,844 

1.639 

1,158 

1,330 

1,208 

415 

3,280 

2,165 

1.422 

2,298 

2,208 

987 

3,722 

3,314 

910 

2,447 

2,092 

934 

1,094 

1,183 

475 

2,744 

2,315 

878 

560 

516 

39 

1.951 

2,  037 

499 

1.687 

867 

674 

2,  (195 

2,227 

530 

1.988 

688 

989 

2.087 

1,801 

298 

1,442 

2,178 

1.082 

2.604 

1,719 

473 

1,335 

1.066 

399 

2.699 

1,593 

990 

2,026 

2,590 

2,039 

2,421 

2.004 

674 

2,186 

2,248 

979 

942 

607 

329 

3,342 

1,974 

1,413 

2,268 

1,878 

723 

1.261 

1,237 

395 

7,177 

4,438 

2,766 

1,214 

1,825 

688 

3,526 

1,891 

678 

1,336 

1,110 

96 

4,277 

4,082 

1,782 

2,126 

1,674 

647 
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Counties. 


Union 

"Vanderburgh. 
Vermillion  .... 

Vigo 

Wabash 

Warren 

Warrick 

Washington  . . 

Wayne 

Wells 

White 

Whitley 


Totals 

Plurality 

Percent 

Wliole  vote. 


Pbesident, 

19H. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


705 
7,219 
1,780 
7,256 
2,371 

872 
2,218 
2,233 
3,806 
2,760 
2,059 
2,206 


281890 

119883 

43.07 


Taft, 
Kep. 


643 
4,839 
1,621 
3,103 
1,363 
1,183 
1,421 

712 
1.851 

812 
1,613 
1,082 


151267 

23.'ll 

654,474 


Koose- 
Telt. 
Prog. 


342 

2,738 

680 

4.£ 

2,432 

695 

819 

1,113 

4,457 

1,080 

822 

990 


162007 
24.'77 


U.  S.  Senator, 
1914. 


SIliY- 

eJy, 
Dem. 

~69i 
8,287 
1,817 
9,346 
2,394 
839 
2,107 
2,163 
3,342 
2,496 
1,987 
2,246 


272249 

45.483 

42.14 


Mill- 


226766 


35.09 
646, 069 


Uever* 
Idge, 
Prog. 


261 

1,194 

373 

2,420 

1,668 

426 

738 

855 

3,923 

827 

704 

423 

108581 

516.81 


For  United  States  Senator,  1914,  Haynes,  Proh., 
received  13.860  votes;  Matthews,  Soc.  Lab.,  2.884; 
Reynolds,  Soc,  21.719. 

For  President  In  1912.  Debs.  Soc..  received  36.931 
votes;  Chaftn.  Proh.,  19,249;  Relmer.  Soc.  Lab..  3,130. 

For  Governor  In  1912.  Ralston,  Dem.,  received 
275,275  votes;  Durbin,  Rep..  142,803;  Beverldge. 
Prog.,  166,054;  Hickman.  Proh.,  18.454;  Reynolds, 
Soc.  35.464;  Matthews,  Soc.  Lab.,  2,884. 

VOTE    FOR    REPRESENTATIVES    IN   CONGRESS,    1914. 
mstTicts. 

L  Lleb.  Dem..  20,488;  Cook.  Rep..  17.661;  Seller, 
Prog..  3,519;  Legler,  Proh.,  717;  Ralney.  Soc. 
1,619. 


Bland.    Rep..    19,145; 
Scruggs,    Proh.,   562; 


IT.     Cullop,    Dem..    21,451; 
Wilson.    Prog.,    5,087; 
Trout.  Soc..  2.225. 

Ul.  Cox,  Dem.,  23.679;  Bush,  Rep.,  12.260;  Mace- 
Prog..  6,344;  Noblett.  Proh..  412;  scattering* 
303. 

IV.  Dixon,   Dem..   22.795;   Wilson,   Rep.,    16,856' 

Amlg.  Prog..  4.619;  Gaston,  Proh.,  651;  Car" 
mlchael,  Soc.  444. 

V.  Moss,   Dem.,   21,785;   Shattuck,   Rep..    17,652, 

Gulley,  Prog..  5.254;  Shause.  Proh.,  877;  Neal; 
Soc.  1,982. 

VI.  Gray,    Dem.,    18,371:    Lynch.    Rep..    14,880; 

Russell,  Prog.,  9.443;  Worth.  Proh..  869;  Van 
Vorhls,  Soc.  788. 
Vn.     Korbly.  Dem.,  21,343;  Moores,  Rep..  26.451; 
Hlbben,    Prog..    10,530;    Clark,    Proh..    661; 
Henry.  Soc.  4,002. 

VIII.  Adair.  Dem.,  21,841;  Vestal,  Rep.,  13,160; 
Kltselman.  Prog.,  10,785;  Gibson,  Proh.. 
1.390;  Matthews,  Soc,  1,955. 

IX.  Morrison,  Dem..  21,992;  Purnell, 

Ford.   Prog.,   6,198;  Jackman, 
Rash,  Soc,  927. 

X.  Peterson,  Dem.,  17,73o;  Wood. 

Ade,  Prog.,  8,637;  Bush,  Proh., 

XI.  Rauch,  Dem.,  20,666;  Strlcler. 

Shlvely,   Prog.,   8,106;   Ayers, 
Malott,  Soc.  2.124. 

XII.  Cltoe,    Dem.,    18,612;    Lane, 
Wldney,    Prog..    3.976;    Wise, 
Dibble,  Soc,  1,266. 

XIII.  Bamhart,  Dem..  25,134;  Hlckey.  Rep.. 
19.771;  Stephens.  Prog.,  8,542;  Tuesburg. 
Proh..  1.331;  Berry.  Soc.  1,845. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Samuel  M.  Ralston;  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. Wm.  P.  O'Neill;  Secretary  ol  State.  Homer  L. 
Cook;  Treasurer.  Geo.  F.  Blttler;  Auditor  and  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance,  Dale  Crlttenberger;  Attorney- 
General,  Richard  Milburn;  Adlutant-General,  F.  L. 
Bridges;  Superintendent  of  Education.  Chaa.  A. 
Greathouse — all  Democrats. 

JdDICIART. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice.  John  W.  Spenoer; 
AssoclateJustlces.  Moses  B.  Lairy,  Richard  K.  Erwln, 


Rep..  21,035; 
Proh..   1,291; 

Rep..  22,318; 
,  516. 

Rep.,   16,999; 
Proh.,    1,641; 

Rep.,    15,052; 
Proh..    789; 
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Douglas  Morris,  and  Charles  E.  Cox;  Clerk,  j.  Fred 


STATE    LEQISLATTTBE. 

Senate.  Hov^e. 

41  60 

...        8  39 

1  » 


France. 


Democrata  . 
Bepubllcans 
Progressives 


De.uucratlc  malorlty       32 

VOTE    OF   THE    STATE 

De.m.  lipp. 
19O0  President  3i)9,584  3:)3,u63 
l?{i2  Sec.  State.. 263,265  2!*8,819 
1904.  Pre.sideut..274,34o  368,289 
19J8.  President..3.38,262  348,993 
191)8.  0.)Vernor...348,4y3  334,040 
1910  Sec.  State.  ,i!99, 935  287,568 


Joint  Ballot. 
101 
47 
2 


\OVi  X—Contimied. 


20  52 

SINCE    1900. 
Soc.     P>-i>h.   Pin. 

...  13.718  26. 470  R 
7,134  17,765  36.564  K 
12,013  23,496  93.944  K 
13,476  18,045  10.731  K 
11,948  15,926  14  4-53  JJ 
19,632  17,024  12,367  D 


IOWA. 


(99  I 


PKRSCnliNT, 
191i. 


Adair 

Adams 

Allamakee 
.\p  pa  noose.. 

Audubon 

Benton - 

Black  hawk  . 

Boone   

Bremer. 

Buchanan... 
Bnena  Vista 

Butler 

Calboua 

Carroll 

Ca.ss 

Cedar , 

Cerro  Gordo 
Cherokee.  .. 
Chicka-saw 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cla.vton 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Dallas , 

Davis 

Decatur 

Delaware . 
Des  Moines.. 
Dickinson.   . 
Diiimque  — 
Emmet    ..... 

Fayette 

Floyd    

Franklin  .. . 
Fremont    ... 

Greene  

Grundy , 

Guthrie 

Hamilton.  . 
Hancock.. . 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Howard , 

Humboldt .. 

Ida 

Iowa   

Jackson , 

.lasper 

Jefferson 

Johnson  ..... 

Jones   

Keokuk , 

Kossuth 

Lee 

i.iinn , 

Louisa , 

Lucas 

Lyon 

Madison , 


Wil- 
son, 
l)em. 

1,195 
1.215 

1767 
2,058 

963 
2,472 
3,702 
1,601 
1.944 
1,806 

921 

926 
1,18a 
2  326 
1,510 
1,938 
1,742 

ft"0 
1,891 

910 

7(17 
2,919 
3.633 
2.19i 
1,718 
1,153 
1,669 
1.399 
3.169 

502 
6,237 

481) 
2,379 
1,244 

694 
1,762 

980 
1,149 
1,390 
1,011 

710 
1,072 
2  147 
1,580 
1.416 

634 
1.087 
1.841 
2  2o9 
2*487 
1,,311 
3,327 
2,189 
2,434 
1,813 
3,891 
5,422 

881 

968 

896 
1,185 


Taft, 

Ue:. 

1^248 

913 

1,269 

2,366 

692 

1,831 

1,601 

81/2 

1,013 

1,271 

755 

90.-! 

963 

664 

1.724 

1,036 

1,334 

381 

1,022 

H-Ai 

679 

l,2:-i9| 

1,H90 

1,169! 

1.825 

1,184 

1,351 

1,394 

2,136 

457 

1,620 

60-J 

1,192 

1,216 

773 

973 

1.324 

421 

1,258 

831 

860 

722 

1,528 

1,663 

750 

447 

630 

1,237 

1,174 

1,766 

1,378 

1,645 

1,625 

1,361 

857 

2,016 

4,326 

1,070 

939 

412 

1,274 


Koose- 
velt. 
Prog. 

890 

571 

1,273 

930 

968 

1,234 

4,727 

2,835 

741; 

1,4551 

1,8521 

1,553 

1.324 

1,188 

1.096 

1,364 

1,814 

1,680 

662 

.595 

1,347 

1,471 

3,188 

l.lSl 

1,361 

353 

773 

1,145 

2,090 

850 

3,421 

738 

2  240 

1,256 

1,403 

861 

1,166 

1,465 

1.3f3 

2,282 

899 

2,36'; 

1,.336 

856 

837 

1377 

1,144 

875 

1,003 

1,5.31 

786 

763 

689 

1,232 

1,860 

2.299 

3,038 

891 

855 

1,361 

1,121 


U'tbd  States 
Senator,  1H14. 


Debs, 
Soc. 

KiOU- 

nolly, 

Dein. 

31 

1,251 

32 

1,269' 

39 

1,.510 

346 

1,909 

10 

9i& 

199 

2.011 

411 

2,929 

537 

1,173 

24 

1,327 

23 

7,534 

61 

731 

28 

731 

85 

1,075 

53 

2,402! 

103 

],34i: 

43 

1,626 

212 

978' 

56 

916; 

35 

1,623' 

21 

9731 

.50 

626  i 

142 

2,162 

403 

3.9381 

66 

2,249: 

200 

1.489 

44 

l,<.iti6, 

90 

1,794 

83 

1,343 

537 

2,653 

38 

535 

415 

7.536 

90 

432 

250 

1,574 

142 

652 

«7 

453 

65 

1,570 

29 

1,004 

12 

826 

74 

1,255 

68 

755| 

8 

608' 

87 

9131 

226 

2,072 

47 

1,648 

69 

l,245i 

16 

575! 

18 

1,119 

24 

1,668 

109 

2,002 

397 

2,567 

72 

1,547 

92 

2,814 

.34 

1,942 

74 

1,676 

21 

1,613 

258 

3,575 

487 

4,289 

.58 

960 

110 

1,148 

Hi) 

870 

86 

1.349 

Cuiii- 
niiiis 
Rep. 

1,739 
l,li!5 

1,648 
2,(00 
1,216 
2,312 
3,969 
2,273 
1,694 
2,-i79 
1,640 
2,037 
2,050 
1,416 
2,3.33 
1.971 
2.161 
1,.^42 
1.220 
l.lSo 
1.392 
2.388 
3  917 
1.590 
2,144 
1,198 
1,683 
1  735 
2.210 
878 
2,591 
1,196 
2.529 
1,716 
1,433 
1.616 
1,773 
1.790 
l.Si-S 
2,362 
1,457 
2,246 
2,2fil 
1,614 
1,322 
1,254 
1,226 
1,378 
1,697 
2,277 
1.194 
2,265 
2,029 
1,758 
2,239 
2,976 
5,782 
1,451 
1,344 
1,155 
1,390 


COUNTIK.-*. 


Mahaska 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Monona 

Monroe 

Montgomery.. 
Muscatine. .  . 

O'Brien 

Osceola 

Page 

Palo  Alto. 

Plynio(\tli.. 

Pocahontas.. 

Polk 

Pottawat'niie 
Poweshiek . 

Binggold 

Sac 

Scott 

Shelby 

Sioux 

Story 

Tama 

Taylor 

Union 

Van  Bnren.. 

Wapello 

Warren 

Washington     j 

Wayne ' 

Webster 

Winnebago.,     i 
Winneshiek. 
Woodbury .. 

Worth 

Wright 


Pbs«idsnt, 
1912. 


U'tmd  Statrs 

8liNAT<)M,l<lM. 


Total 

Plurality 

Per  cent 

Whole  vote. 


wil- 

son, 
I>ein. 

2,576 
2  276 
2,162 
1,312 

1,082 
1.368 
1,486 
1,206 
2,679 
1.506 
786 
1,462 
1,325 
2,0.« 
1.176 
7,239 
4.993 
1,631 
958 
1.124 
5,632 
1,841 
1,4,531 
1,2241 
2,446 
1.372| 
1,528 
1,495 
3,102 
1  396 
2.OO3I 
l,-'i8li 
2,370 
390 
2,105 
4,564 
402 
765 


185325 
23,506 
37  64 


T»tt, 
Kep. 

1.191 

926 

850 

590 

1,109 

1,385 

917 

789 

620 

520 

980 

969 

825 

760 

4,665 

1,753 

902 

916 

622 

1,568 

572 

575 

1,247 

1,179 

1,364 

1,096 

1,483 

2,755 

J,;S86 

1,264 

1,1  h3 

2,123 

532 

802 

2,441 

354 

805 


119805 
24.33 


RooBe- 
velt. 
Prog. 

1,705 
1,419 

3,106 
1,093 
1,171 

1,289 
1,496 
1.713 
2.796 
1,669 

609 
2.216 

718 
2.005 
1.277 
8.110 
4,538 
1.792 

939 
1,819 
4.977 
1073 
2,566 
2,515 
1,722 

999 
1,115 

675 
1,838 
1,102 
3,330 

796 
2,171 
1.035 
2,1.36 
5,463 
1,147 
1,856 


202 
297 
324 
57 
29 
36 
856 
106 
768 
53 
29 
1971 
61i 
28' 
69l 
1,695 
489' 
1071 
45' 
58: 
1.444! 
38 
56 
76 
95 
40 
75 
52 
699 
53 
84 
88 
316 
142 
61 
449 
42 
64 


161819|16,967 
32.87'    3." 44 


492.356 


Con- 

Dolly, 
Derii. 

'r822 
2,153 
1,629 
1,075 

aoO 
l,3;te 
1.667 
1,079 
2.442 
1.413 

819 
1,176 
1,202 
2,368 
1,294 
6,173 
4,275 
1,188 

899 

929 
5,273 
1,548 
1,419 

780 
2,166 
1,299 
1,587 
1,483 
2,961 
1,494 
1,4261 
1,561 
2,207 

313 
1,819 
5,150 

2.34 

606 


Cuiii- 
miDS, 
Rep. 


2,533 
2,270 
3.058 
1,441 
1,441 
1,582 
1,970 
1 ,437 
3,141 
1,547 
999 
2.232 
1,478 
2,298 
1,706 
8,056 
4,692 
1.946 
1.583 
1,564 
5.743 
1,4.31 
2,218 
2,363 
2,712 
1,621 
1.746 
1,344 
S,5'j2 
1,718 
1.790 
1,827 
2.987 
1,218 
2.471 
4.393 
1,178 
2,074 


167261  '2a5832 

..     138,581 
39.16'  48.19 
427,102 


For  United  States  Senator.  1914,  Schenk,  Piog., 
received  15,068  votes:  Spurseon,  Ind.,  24,490;  Chris- 
tian, Proh.,  6.009;  McCrlllis,  Soc.  8.462. 

For  Governor,  1914,  Ciarke,  Rep.,  received  214,851 
votes;  Hamilton.  Dem.,  183.990;  White,  Prog., 
17,329;  Smith,  Prob.,  7.094;  Wilson,  Soc,  8,977. 

For  President  in  1912,  Chafin,  Proh.,  received 
8,440  votes. 

VOTE  rOK  nBPRESENTATlVBS  IN  CONGRESS,  1914. 

Districts . 

I.  Whitaker,  Dem.,  12,381;  Kennedy,  Ren.,  14,866; 

Heller,  Prog.,  1,599;  Jones.  Ind.,  332;  Miller, 
Proh.,  477;  HaKerty,  Soc  .  581. 

II.  McDonald.   Dem.,    16,940;   Hill,   Rep.,   20,145: 

Cooper,    ProB  .    1.C02;    Burdlck,    Proh.,    214; 
Holeomb,  Soc.  1,321. 

III.  Murlagh,  Dem.,  15,427;  Sweet,  Rep.,  22,386; 

Belt,  Prog..  818;  Covert.  Proh.,  397;  Cauierou, 
Soc.  430. 

IV.  Meyer,  Dem.,   13,6.53;  Haugen,  Rep..  20,001; 

Rupler,    Prog.,    898;    Williams.    Proh.,    295; 
Gaskel,  Soc.  428. 

V.  Mekola,    Dem..    14,497;    Good,    Rep.,    20,752; 

Osborne,    Prog.,    689;    MlUer,    Proh.,    461: 
Wiltse,  Soc,  560. 

VI.  Hamilton,    Dem.,     12,310;    Ramseyer,    Rep. 

14.026;  Royner,  Prog.,  1,253;  MiiUln,  Proh. 
336:  Waddell,  Soc  ,  1,241. 

VII.  Miilvaney.  Dem.,  10,871;  Doweli,  Rep.. 
17,255:  Holmes,  Prog.,  2,193;  Gordon,  Proh.. 
807:  Guy,  Soc.  884. 

VIII.  Valentine,  Dem.,  14,324;  Towner,  Rep., 
19,817:  Smith,  Prog.,  1,251;  Orr,  Proh,,  569; 
Mercer,  Soc,  474. 

IX.  Mosher,   Dem.,   14,677;  Green,  Rep..   19,265; 

.Adams,  Prog.,  1,213:  Christie,  Soc.  540. 

X.  Kelleher.  Dem.,  13.424;  Woods,  Rep..  22,191; 

Quarton,    Prog.,    4,481;    Brum,    Proh..    327; 
Poison,  Soc,  498. 


Election  Returns. 
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XI.  Steele,  Dem.,  20,728:  Scott,  Rep.,  16,768; 
Crane,  Prog.,  3,698;  Artley,  Proh.,  287;  Met- 
calf,  Soc.  498. 

STATE    GOVER.NMENT. 

Governor,  George  W.  Clarke,  Rep.;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  W.  L.  Harding.  Rep.;  Secretary  of  State. 
W  S  Allen,  Rep.;  Auditor,  Franl^  S.  Shaw,  Rep.; 
Treasurer,  W.  C.  Brown.  Rep.;  Attorney-General, 
George  Cosson,  Rep.;  Superintendent  ol  Education, 
A.  M.  Deyoe;  Adjutant-General,  Guy  E.  Logan,  li.ep  ; 
Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Emory  H.  English,  Rep. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  William  D.  Evans: 
Judges,  Horace  E.  Deemer,  Frank  R.  Gaynor,  Byron 
W.  FYeston,  Silas  M.  Weaver,  Scott  M  Ladd,  BenJ. 
I.  Salinger;  Clerk,  Burgess  W   Garrett. 

STATE    LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.  House.   Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 35 

Democrats 1& 

Independents 

Republican  majority.     20 

VOTE    OF   THE    STATE 
Drill.      Rpp. 

1900.  Pres 209,4«6    307,785 

190L  Gov 143,685    226,839 

1903.  Gov 159,708    238,798 

1904    Pres 149,141    307,907 

1906.GOV 196,143   216,968 

1?08.  Pres 200,771    275,210 

1908.  Gov ,195,855    303,443 

1910.Gov 187,353  205.678 

1912.  (iov 182.441   184,151 


75 

110 

32 

47 

1 

1 

42 

62 

SINCE 

1900. 

Snr. 

Priih 

Phi. 

2,778 

9,479 

98,606  R 

3,460  15,649 

83,154  n 

6,479  12,378 

79.090  It 

H,847  11,601  1.58,766  It 

9,792 

8,901 

20,825  R 

8,287 

9.837 

74.4:^9  R 

* 

107,588  R 

9,700 10,212 

18,325  R 

14,882 

7,741 

1.710  R 

*..Uiijority. 


KANSAS. 


CoUNTins. 
(105.) 


Allen 

Anderson 

Atchison 

Barber 

Barton 

Bourbon 

Brown 

Butler 

Chase 

Chautauqua.... 

Cherokee 

Cheyenne 

Clark 

Clay 

Cloud 

Coffey 

Comaacne 

Cowley 

Crawford 

Decatur 

Dickinson 

Doniphan 

Douglas 

Edwards ' 

Elk 

Ellis 

Ellsworth 

Finney 

Ford 

Franklin 

Geai-y 

Gove 

Graham 

Grant. ..' 

Gray 

Greeley 

Greenwood.  ... 

Hamilton 

Harper 

Harvey 

Haskell 


PEE3IDKNT, 

GOTEB 

1912. 

191 

Wil- 
son, 
Ucm. 

Taft, 

Koose- 
veU, 
Pro-.-. 

Debs, 

•Si.c. 

391 

Hodges 
Dem. 

1,789 

1,692 

1,003 

2,370 

1,366 

618 

934 

191 

1,986 

2,4)9 

1,535 

1,527 

91 

1,876 

883 

295 

1,027 

112 

1,243 

2,054 

692 

1,113 

195 

1,639 

2,209 

1,448 

991 

707 

.3,045 

1.774 

1,512 

1,4.35 

119 

1,815 

£,i'05 

971 

2,096 

234 

2,199 

812 

476 

603 

82 

930 

752 

818 

762 

277 

939 

2,641 

1,994 

872 

2,006 

3,179 

301 

140 

302 

125 

4;o 

485 

1H2 

412 

65 

4'*8 

1,373 

843 

1,250 

249 

1,396 

1,658 

899 

1,289 

280 

1,868 

1,5P1 

681 

1,190 

184 

2,1K 

391 

150 

537 

77 

368 

2,5:;9 

1.113 

2,.=>94 

820 

2,861 

2,V81 

2,h;6 

1,427 

3,753 

3,638 

953 

256 

388 

121 

1.3;i5 

2.1'^2 

988 

1,937 

288 

2,264 

1,017 

1,321 

945 

92 

1121 

1,888 

1,133 

2,053 

129 

2,213 

764 

276 

584 

Sio 

876 

971 

605 

735 

20(1 

1,261 

1,381 

175 

635 

38 

1,135 

1,045 

353 

H60 

45 

796 

573 

283 

586 

133 

661 

1,125 

529 

939 

165 

1,344 

1,970 

672 

1,871 

276 

2,48(1 

800 

387 

918 

121 

896 

355 

170 

356 

85 

400 

636 

327 

481 

169 

991 

80 

56 

HI 

22 

118 

243 

112 

111 

22 

30 ; 

33 

95 

106 

33 

47 

1,331 

954 

1,120 

281 

1.932 

263 

134 

199 

33 

307 

1,274 

365 

1,296 

20S 

1,309 

1,499 

703 

1,590 

180 

1,703 

lOU 

61 

68 

aiJ 

135 

Cnp- 
per, 
Kep^ 

3,108 

2,026 

3  127 

920 

1  512 

1.7  ;5 

.3.106 

2  736 
1,245 

1  823 
4,0S8 

483 

436 

2,450 

2  118 
2,377 

662 
4,070 
6,583 

862 
2  614 
2.618 
2,964 

1  120 
1,772 

905 

l.Ul 

961 

1,819 

2,>il2 

1,261 

673 

1,162 

202 

437 

261 

2  333 
462 

1,708 

2.693 

210 


K  AN8AS— Conimiied. 

Pbbsident, 

Governor, 

1912. 

1914. 

COUNTIKS 

Wil- 
SOD, 

Dein. 
302 

Taft, 
Rep. 

136 

Koose- 
v.lt. 
Prog. 

319 

Debs, 
Soc. 

Hed- 
ges 
Dem. 

~  '300 

O.p. 
per, 
Hep. 

Hodgeman 

35 

470 

Jackson 

1,565 

1,027 

1,286 

46 

1.422 

2.623 

Jellerson 

1,550 

1.168 

1,116 

74 

1,749 

3,953 

1.871 

1,837 

906 

834 

1,497 
1.562 

143 
157 

2,469 
3,275 

3,305 

Johnson 

1,890 

Kearny. 

236 

113 

232 

83 

258 

360 

Kingman 

1,421 

336 

1,160 

149 

1,598 

1,290 

Kiowa 

506 

276 

549 

72 

597 

1,062 

Labette 

2,668 

1,616 

1,746 

1,107 

3,230 

4,059 

Lane.*... ..... 

237 
3,099 

158 
2,562 

155 

1,778 

72 
314 

324 

2.029 

378 

Leavenworth 

3,153 

Lincoln 

1,091 

381 

853 

103 

1,311 

1,542 

Linn    .  ..••••■ 

1283 

259 

2,363 

1,732 

858 
166 
962 
863 

1,052 

315 

1,878 

1,500 

389 

81 

322 

217 

1,699 

363 

3.138 

1,705 

2,278 

576 

Lyon 

2,910 

Marion 

2.483 

Marshall 

2.278 

1,492 

1,581 

178 

2,424 

3,346 

McPherson.... 

1,639 

455 

2,406 

147 

2,042 

2,419 

Meade......  . . 

383 

204 

418 

110 

410 

738 

Miami 

1.919 

l,o:;3 

1165 

239 

2,269 

2,483 

Mitchell 

1,441 

■  "' 

951 

21J 

1,769 

1.644 

Montgomery  . 

3,01! 

1.842 

2,924 

1,194 

4,011 

4,284 

Morris 

1,144 

487 

1.244 

79 

1,367 

2,077 

Morton 

144 

120 

64 

25 

225 

362 

Nemaha.  .■.  .. 

1.936 

9HI 

1,393 

40 

2,521 

2,522 

Neosho 

1,993 

l,58u 

1,190 

472 

2,985 

3,642 

Ness 

458 

232 

464 

126 

599 

77U 

Norton 

1,081 

598 

674 

141 

1,257 

1,470 

Osage  

1,969 

850 

1.588 

417 

2,11b 

3,463 

Osborne  

970 

7;« 

915 

105 

1,015 

2,139 

Ottawa 

1.264 

517 

•    899 

149 

1,669 

1996 

Pawnee 

1,050 

366 

759 

77 

1.226 

1.073 

Phillips 

1,257 

594 

1,181 

142 

1,6,.6 

1.705 

Pottawatomie 

l,.^99 

l,0(-)8 

1.-1.04 

55 

1,647 

2,615 

Pratt 

947 
568 

372 
220 

984 
354 

168 
181 

1,2.58 
766 

2,163 

Rawlins 

674 

Reno 

3,381 

1,666 

2.520 

480 

3,825 

5,339 

Republic 

1.816 

895 

1,278 

127 

2, 151 

2.852 

Rice 

1,314 

1,170 

697 
425 

1.186 

2,047 

192 
173 

1,651 
1,325 

2.215 

Riley  

Rooks 

2.776 

865 

545 

716 

115 

1,172 

1,705 

Rush 

810 
983 

210 
416 

659 
993 

92 

65 

777 
941 

1.044 

Russell 

1,403 

Saline 

2,263 

534 

1.773 

221 

2,822 

2.740 

Scott 

241 
5,733 

56 
1,416 

232 
6.546 

71 
801 

280 
5,614 

336 

Sedgwick 

3,773 

Seward 

394 

155 

355 

131 

636 

698 

Shawnee...  . 

5,094 

3,  ,592 

4.057 

398 

2,751 

12, 218 

Sheridan 

509 

195 

316 

52 

663 

662 

Sherman 

465 

129 

290 

100 

579 

667 

Smith 

1  534 
1.094 

970 
422 

1,022 
938 

228 
160 

1,946 
1,259 

2,865 

Stairord 

1,363 

Stanton   

114 

42 

77 

31 

76 

148 

Stevens 

237 

117 

214 

37 

269 

395 

Sumner 

2,557 

781 

2,615 

445 

3,084 

2,642 

Thomas 

432 

127 

259 

79 

687 

583 

Trego 

.^19 

160 

417 

90 

459 

704 

Wabaunsee. 

1.128 

783 

936 

73 

721 

2,019 

Wallace 

1.^.2 

81 

264 

37 

214 

435 

Washington 

1  Ml 

1,.326 

1,314 

113 

1,.5-13 

3,178 

Wiclilta. 

l:'5 

82 

113 

41 

167 

289 

Wilson 

1,304 

848 

1,415 

6«4 

1.  969 

2, 310 

Woodson.     .. 

900 

694 

608 

180 

1,1811 

1  313 

Wyandotte. . 

7,370 

2,107 

8,109 

1,202 

6,286 

5,019 

Total 

143670 

74.844 

120123 

26,807 

l(ilo96 

209543 

Plurality 

23,047 

47,847 

Per  cent 

32  87 

20.48 

31  10 

7.54 

3(1.  50 

1-9.62 

Whole  vote. 

365,444 

5  ;'i.206 

For  Governor,  1914,  Allen,  I^og.,  received  84,060 
votes;  Mitchell,  Soc,  20,360;  Bond,  Proh.,  7,346, 
BlUard,  Ind.,  47,201. 

VOTE    FOR    UNITED   STATES    SENATOR,    1914. 

Geo.  A.  Neeley,  Dem.,  received  176,929  votes; 
Chas.  Curtis,  Rep.,  180,823;  Victor  Murdock,  Prog., 
116,755;  C.  B.  Hoaman,  Soc,  24,502;  Earle  Delay. 
Proh.,  9,885. 

VOTE   FOR    REPRESENTATIVES   IN   CONGRESS,    1914. 

DUtTicts — L — Chapman,    Dem.,    20,279;    Anthony. 
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Rep.,  31,689;  IngaUs.  Prog.,  9,259.  II. — Taggart, 
Dem.,  2«,412;  Crider.  Rep.,  24,732:  Brady,  Prog., 
12.271;  Wallace,  Proh.,  2,718.  III.— McGlnley, 
Dem.,  21,492;  Campbell,  Rep.,  30,644;  Bertch,  Prog., 
7,871;  Fiaier,  Soc.,  11,370;  Grover,  Proh.,  3^018. 
IV. — DooUttle,  Dem.,  23,894;  Martlndale, 
19,331;  Welty,  Prog.,  6,626;  Greene,  Proh 
V. — Helverlng.  Dem.,  25,142;  Calderhead, 
22,756;  Trott,  Prog.,  7.083.  VI. — Connelley, 
27,359;  Dykes,  Rep.,  21,353;  Murphy.  Prog 


Rep., 
,  970. 
Rep., 
Dem., 
p.,  21,353;  Murphy.  Prog..  6,847; 
Lovelace,  Soc..  2,631,  VII.— Shouse,  Dem.,  27,740: 
Simmons,  Rep.,  26,181;  Dawson,  Prog.,  12,537;  Ross, 
Proh  ,  3,.393.  VIII. — Ayres,  Dem.,  21,512;  Branlne, 
Rep.,  11,520;  Davidson,  Prog.,  11,907;  Harnley. 
Proh..  1,246. 

3TATB   GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Arthur  Capper:  Lieutenant-Governor, 
W.  Y.  Morgan;  Secretary  of  State.  J.  T.  Botkln; 
Treasurer,  Earl  Akers;  Auditor.  W.  E.  Davis;  At- 
torney-General. S.  M.  Brewster;  Superintendent  of 
Education.  W.  D.  Ross;  Superintendent  of  Insurance, 
C.  J.  Wilson — aU  Republicans. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Wm.  A.  Johnston; 
Associate  Justices,  Rousseau  A.  Burch,  Henry  F. 
Mason,  John  8.  Dawson,  Silas  Porter,  John  Marshall 
and  Judson  S.  West;  Clerk,  D.  A.  Valentine. 

STATE    LEGISLATtTRE. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot- 

Democrats 21  49               70 

RepubUcans 18  66                84 

•ogresslves 1  9               10 

Socialists 0  1                  1 


Majority. 


2D         7R 


VOTE  OP  THE  STATE 


1900 
1902 
1904, 
1904. 
190« 
1803 
1910. 
1914 


Dem. 
,Presldent...l69,60I 
.  Governor. ..117,148 
.  President, 
,  Governor., 
.Governor.. 
.Presldeot., 
Governor 


84,800 
.116,991 
.160,024 
.161,209 
.146,014 


.  Governor.. .167. 640 


Rep. 

185,956 

159,242 

S10,R93  • 

186,731 

152,147 

197,216 

162,181 

167,609 


SINCE 

Soc. 

1,258 

4,098 
15,494 
12,101 

4,463 
12,420 
15,384 
24,804 


1900. 

Proh. 

3,605 

6,06S 

7,245 

6,684 

7,621 

5,033 

2,372 


3R 


Pin. 
23,354  R 
42,094  K 
126,093  K 
69,740  R 
2,123  K 
36,007  R 
16,167  R 
31   D 


KENTUCKY. 


CODNTIRS. 
(120) 


Adair 

Allen 

Anderson.  ... 

Ballard 

Barrea 

Bath 

Bell 

Boone 

Bourbon 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken. 

Breathitt 

Breckinridge 

Bullitt. 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Calloway 

Campbell 

Carlisle 

CarrolL  

Carter 

Casey 

Christian 

Clark 

Vyiay.  ••■••••••• 

Clinton 

Crittenden. ... 
Cumberland... 

Daviess 

Edmonson.... 

Elliott 

Estill. 


Fbesidbnt. 
1912. 


W^il- 
son, 
Dem. 

i;398 
1,366 
1,391 
1.706 
2,993 
1,477 

970 
1,738 
2,362 
1,772 
1,798 
1,315 
1682 
1,967 
1,299 

879 
1,231 
2,380 
4.687 
1.409 
1.B73 
1,606 
1.168 
2,784 
2,321 

625 

310 
1,230 

577 
4,314 

799 
1,006 

87( 


Taft, 
Rep. 

""786 

l,n6 

579 

655 

1,563 

1,002 

1,183 

371 

1,744 

1,271 

701 

693 

910 

1,163 

209 

1,070 

1,263 

628 

2,276 

331 

317 

1,174 

902 

3,520 

1,056 

1,034 

828 

1,367 

972 

1,606 

736 

396 

869 


Roose- 
velt, 
Prog 

l',024 
757 
419 
119 
731 
263 

l,7Uo 
142 
429 

1,236 
726 
278 
396 

1,292 
472 
988 
296 
326 

2,630 
126 
20g 

1,340 
806 
717 
658 
516 
112 
371 
166 

1,839 
519 
136 
359 


Debs, 
Soc 

9 

16 

8 

197 
48 
15 

120 
32 
16 

242 
22 
89 
11 
67 
15 
53 

174 

258 

1.307 

76 

3 

79 

22 

168 
15 
78 
19 
36 
3 

83 

26 

3 

12 


Got  bknob, 
1915. 


1,367 
1,211 

1,183 
1,708 
2,858 
1,239 

821 
l,.34l 
2,098 
1,713 
1,679 
1,150 
1,949 
1,829 
1,084 

902 
1,442 
2,125 
6,785 
1,208 
1,481 
1,565 
1,086 
2,883 
2,054 

539 

347 
1,138 

503 
4,305 

724 
1,117 
1,040 


Mor- 
row, 
Rep. 

1.7^ 
1,938 
1,067 

641 
2,105 
1,079 
2,466 

394 
2,056 
2,614 
1,469 

905 
1,712 
2,281 

657 
2,191 
1,773 

845 
6,349 

388 

547 
2,620 
1,831 
4,921 
1,538 
1,770 
1,030 
1,716 
1.070 
4,138 
1,295 

686 
1,432 


K  ENTDCK  Y—  Cm  tinued. 


COCNTISS. 


Fayette 

Fleming 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Garrard 

Grant. 

Graves  .  

Grayson...    . 

Green 

Greenup 

HancocK. . 

Hardin  

Harlau 

Harrison 

Hart 

Henderson    . 

Henry 

Hickman 

Hopkins 

Jackson 

Jeflerson 

Jessamine.... 

Johnson 

Kenton 

Knott 

Knox 

Larue 

Laurel 

Lawrence. ... 

Lee 

I,eslie 

Letcher 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Livingston... 

Ix)gan 

Lyon 

Madison 

Magoffin 

Marion 

Marshall 

Martin 

Mason 

McCracken. . . 

McCreary 

McLean 

Meade 

Menifee 

Mercer 

Metcalfe 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Muhlenberg  . 

Nelson 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Oldham 

Owen 

Owsley 

Pendleton . . . 

Perry 

Pike 

Powell......  . 

Pulaski 

Robertson  . . . 
Rockcastle... 

Rowan 

Russell 

8cott 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Spencer 

Taylor. 

Todd 

Trigg 

Trimble.  .^.. 


Fresidbht, 
1913. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


6,268 
1.915 
1,653 
2,980 
1,609 

906 
1,232 
1,662 
3,838 
1,686 
1,117 
1,172 

767 
2,666 

345 
2,514 
1,674 
8,098 
2,274 
1,640 
3,147 

216 
24,100 
1,606 
1,034 
7,761 
1,114 

888 
1,265 
1,094 
1,648 

728 

105 

611 
1.017 
1.863 
1,009 
2,697 

996 
3,992 

891 
1,848 
1,675 

256 
3,476 
3,948 

225 
1.304 
1,145 

643 
1,793 

887 

806 
1,615 

800 
2,093 
2,275 
1,611 
2,563 
1,159 
2,460 

221 
1,310 

660 
2,683 

647 
1,980 

570 

869 

737 

713 
2,361 
2.487 
1,639 
1,052 
1.150 
1,482 
1,263 
1,183 


Roose- 

velt, 

Prog. 

4.060 

1.337 

1.400 

471 

961 

466 

783 

604 

620 

92 

174 

112 

481 

1,1156 

837 

171 

863 

939 

1,075 

1,146 

687 

670 

923 

889 

268 

677 

632 

1,250 

612 

824 

1,193 

246 

692 

1,314 

1,157 

763 

805 

484 

365 

134 

1,357 

1,616 

577 

886 

3,519 

23,516 

895 

409 

998 

1,264 

2,512 

2,272 

■Ml 

129 

IS.'l 

1,231 

■-{90 

568 

1,085 

1,020 

1.280 

632 

67(1 

400 

606 

431 

978 

372 

1,18,5 

1,06:^ 

842 

1. 001 

732 

293 

1,632 

651 

66fi 

187 

2,094 

928 

1,004 

4U6 

735 

742 

684 

393 

655 

287 

1,668 

642 

1.308 

1,085 

411 

501 

822 

381 

337 

489 

254 

90 

889 

606 

482 

640 

1,072 

680 

768 

410 

876 

219 

1,038 

1,699 

761 

735 

700 

276 

1,150 

1,825 

261 

319 

430 

257 

711 

363 

746 

365 

1,023 

114 

2,777 

785 

381 

163 

1,731 

1,785 

158 

262 

1,082 

556 

417 

468 

785 

273 

1,047 

480 

1,129 

607 

.547 

418 

271 

256 

468 

842 

1.436 

170 

1.322 

101 

163 

136J 

Debs, 

Soc. 


77 
21 
49 
20 
58 
2 
7 

11 

18 

58 

9 

243 

58 

80 

7 

21 

117 

36; 

12 

28 

383 

13 

1,170 

12 

98 

1,210 

65 

22 

123 

48 

10 

2 

8 

168 

30 

51 

95 

25 

25 

7 

17 

85 

11 

30 

441 

95 

111 

61 

43 

5 

9 

6 

11 

31 

766 

23 

10 

361 

15 

21 

5 

80 

1 

47 

6 

86 

1 

10 

41 

41 

17 

25 

6 

6 

21 

79 

162 


GOTSKNOB, 

1915. 


Stan- 
ley, 
Dem. 

T,266 
1,907 
2,245 
2,971 
1,268 

791 
1,418 
1,411 
3,423 
1,616 
1,040 
1,272 

748 
2,238 

406 
2,274 
1,671 
2,907 
2,229 
1,489 
3,688 

160 

37,649 

1,387 

8^5 
8,909 
1,400 

758 
1,093 

943 
1,609 

784 

110 

812 

907 
1,719 
1.175 
2,814 

983 
2,779 
1,299 
1,596 
1,635 

128 
2,210 
3,524 

253 
1,261 

973 

489 
1,512 

923 

o49 
1,35U 
2,U20 
2,272 

1,*!81 

1,416 
2,559 

899 
2,279 

209 
1,2 

693 
2,915 

669 
1,733 

482 

917 

764 

618 
2,046 
2*271 
1,663 

813 
1.053 
1,694 
1,.'?84 

966 


Mor- 
row, 
Kep. 

1,660 
1,850 
1,402 

380 

231 
1,360 

904 
1,417 
2,078 
1,339 
1,616 

914 
1.692 
1,964 
1,328 
1.874 
1,613 
1,236 

296 
3,684 
1,470 
23,586 
1,183 
2,182 
6,414 

687 
2,450 

904 
2,067 
1,777 
1,172 
1,369 
1.602 
2,128 
1,694 
1,063 
2,173 

769 
2,885 
1,605 
1,315 
1,074 

520 
2,081 
3,084 
1,297 
1,309 

722 

297 
1,340 
1,028 
1,608 
1,098 
1,169 
3,336 
1,496 

808 
3,236 

562 

637 
1,203 

950 
2,061 
3,379 

573 
4,181 

379 
1,689 

836 
1,036 
1,377 
1,663 

748 

460 
1,269 
1,496 
1,377 

231 
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KENTUCKY— Co?i<w««d. 


CoUNTIIB. 

Pkksidknt, 
1H12. 

GOVRBNOB, 
1915. 

Wll- 
»OD, 

Deiii. 

2,168 
3,447 

1,329 
2,168 

998 
1,388 

873 
1,561 

T.-ift, 
Hep. 

642 
1,342 

1,170 
1,096 
905 
723 
395 
779 

Roose- 
velt, 
Prog. 

303 
1,770 
312 
524 
2,036 
912 
250 
446 

DebB, 

See. 

"227 

55 

10 

14 

89 

136 

6 

9 

Sinn- 
ley, 
Dem. 

2,323 
3.426 
1,208 
1,209 
2,160 
679 
953 
1,382 

219991 

471 

96.12 

228, 

Mor- 
row, 
Hep. 

Union 

Warren 

Washington  . . 

Wayne 

Webster 

Whitley 

Wolfe 

Woodford  . .  . 

910 
3,029 
1,488 
1,652 
1,757 
2  894 

717 
1,154 

Total 

Plurality 

Per  cent 

Scattering... 

Whole  vote  . 

219584 

104072 

48.40 

115512 

25.46 

3, 

453. 

102766 

22.64 
323 

698 

11,647 
3.' 57 

219520 
95.95 
870 

For  President  In  1912,  Chafln,  Proh..  recelvefl  3^33 
votes;  Relmer.  Soc.  Lab..  956. 

For  Governor,  1915,  Drexler,  Prog.,  1,371;  Dobbs, 
Soc,  3,307;  Pickett,  Proh.,  4,201. 

For  United  States  Senator  In  1914,  Beckham, 
Dem.,  176,605;  Wilson.  Rep  .144,758 

VOTE   rOR    REPRESENTATIVES    IN   CONGRESS,    1914. 

Distficts 

I.     Barkley,    Dem.,    18,407;    Farley.    Rep.,    8,522 

Hanberry,  Prog.,  315;  Wasson,  Soc,  687. 
n.     Klncheloe,  Dem.,  15.019;  Clark,  Rep.,  10,593 

Chambers.  Prog.,  349;  CuUen.  Soc,  396. 
III.     Thomas,    Jr.,    Dem.,     16,020;    Taylor,    Rep. 

14,414;  Belcher,  Prog.,  941;  Clark,  Soc,  893 
rV.     Johnson.    Dem..    17.218;    Ball,    Rep,    11,496 

Jones,  Prog.,  1,121;  Cundlff,  Soc,  405. 

V.  Sherley,    Dem.,    23.765;    Wllholt,    Rep.,   6,611 

Gardiner,    Prog.,    8,106;    Dobbs,    Soc,    505 
Mathews,  Proh.,  150;  Arnold,  Soc.  Lab.,  71 

VI.  Rouse,  Dem.,  18,018;  Orr,  Prog.,  1,689;  Strelne 

Soc  .  786;  scattering.  Rouse  1,  Wright  1. 
Vn.     CantrlU,  Dem.,  20,040:  Brlstow,  Rep.,  12,295 

Beckner,  Prog.,  426;  Nunnelly,  Soc  ,  4. 
Vm.     Helm,  Dem.,  14,393;  Spllman,  Rep.,  10,460 

Holzclaw,  Prog.,  1,303. 

IX.  Fields,   Dem.,   22,739;    Ireland,   Rep.,    19,291 

Cole,  Prog.,  461;  Kern,  Soc  ,  390. 

X.  Hatcher,  Dem.,  7,755;  Langley,  Rep.,   13,150 

Hosklns,  Prog.,  337;  Morrison,  Soc,  170. 

XI.  Powers,    Rep.,    16,686;    Wilson,    Ind..    6,893 

scattering,  Bosworth  1,  Hatcher  1. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  A.  O.  Stanley;  Lieutenant-Governor. 
James  D.  Block;  Secretary  of  State,  Barksdale  Ham- 
lett;     Treasurer,     Sherman     Goodposter;     Auditor 

Robert  L  Greene;  Adjutant-General: 

Attorney-General,  M.  M.  Logan,  Superintendent  of 
Education,  V.  O.  Gilbert;  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, M.  S.  Cohen;  Commissioner  of  Insurance. 
;  all  Democrats. 

JtroiCIART. 

Court  of  Appeals,  Chief  Justice,  Shackelford 
Miller;  Justices,  W.  E.  Settle,  C.  C.  Turner,  J.  B 
Hannah,  John  D.  Carroll,  C.  S.  Nunn,  Rollin  Hurt, 
Commissioner  of  Appeals,  W.  R.  Clay;  Clerk,  Robt 
L.  Greene. 

STATE   LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.   House. 

Democrats 27  63 

Republicans 11  37 

Democratic  majority.     16  26 


Joint  Ballot. 
90 

48 


42 


1900.  Pres.. 

1903.  Gov... 

1904.  Pres. 
1907.Gov.. 
1908.  Pres.. 
1911.  Gov., 


VOTE   OF   THE   STATE   SINCE    1900. 

Dem.     Rep.     Pop.   Soc.  Proh. 


235,103  227,128 
229,014  202,764 
217,170  205,277 
196,428  214,481 
244,092  235,711 
236.771  195,436 


1,861 
4,830 
2,511 


3,780 


...  6,609 
..  6,352 
333  4,060  6,887 
....8.718  8,678 


Plu. 

7,975  D 
27,250  D 
11,873  D 
18,053  R 

8,381  D 
31,836  D 


LOUISIANA. 


Prbsi 

BINT, 

GOTKBNOB, 

1912. 

19IS. 

Pabishxb. 
(61.) 

Wll- 

Ta(t, 

Boose- 

Debs, 

Hall, 

Suthon 

Dem. 

Kep. 
51 

Prog 

~"i64 

Soc. 

Dem. 

Kep. 

Acadia 

1,147 

166 

6.54 

90 

Ascension 

413 

64 

135 

12 

367 

116 

A.ssumption 
Avoyelles 

423 

149 

171 

1 

316 

316 

949 

38 

36 

116 

888 

63 

Baton  R'ge.E 

1.067 

45 

96 

41 

530 

35 

BatoiiR'ge,W 

170 

19 

15 

122 

24 

Bienville 

822 

8 

34 

141 

865 

11 

Bossier  

427 

6 

11 

43 

303 

Caddo 

1.946 

34 

129 

91 

727 

11 

Calcasieu 

2,144 

171 

m-2 

569 

1,621 

136 

Caldwell 

366 

18 

20 

100 

282 

1 

Cameron 

119 

13 

9 

184 

3 

Carroll,  E.... 

161 

4 

19 

3 

Carioll.  W.... 

159 

I 

14 

77 

277 

2 

Catahoula  . . 

275 

11 

44 

42 

254 

3 

Claiborne  ... 

785 

10 

20 

36 

647 

5 

Concordia.  .. 

205 

6 

6 

8 

102 

De.Soto 

815 

11 

19 

74 

640 

5 

Evangeline... 

457 

31 

15 

43 

296 

13 

Feliciana,  E. . 

422 

1 

12 

0 

254 

11 

reliciana,W.. 

281 

3 

oO 

152 

2: 

Franklin..   .. 

449 

8 

39 

88 

382 

1 

Grant 

446 

15 

48 

208 

638 

la 

Iberia 

666 

487 

222 

100 

350 
147 

58 
3 

391 
335 

266 

Iberville. 

91 

Jackson 

561 

19 

80 

107 

557 

4 

Jetlerson.  ... 

607 

7 

97 

27 

559 

27 

Lafayette . . 

646 

244 

5b 

76 

380 

97 

Lafourche.. 

667 

315 

175 

14 

766 

462 

LaSiille 

366 

7 

31 

151 

574 

Lincoln 

644 

3 

42 

73 

804 

4 

Livingston.. 

379 

3 

67 

24 

631 

8 

Madison..  .. 

146 

7 

53 

Morehouse.. . 

411 

3 

9 

33 

.398 

5 

Natchitoches 

759 

21 

43 

188 

814 

14 

Orleans 

26.43:i 

904 

4.966 

727 

20.264 

1.647 

Ouachita 

902 

17 

48 

108 

586 

10 

Plaquemine.s. 

361 

41 

29 

5 

438 

25 

PoiiiteCoupce 

3o4 

55 

90 

6 

183 

44 

Rapides 

1.334 

46 

110 

182 

1,174 

33 

Red  River.... 

357 

6 

18 

85 

448 

5 

Richland .     . 

393 

2 

20 

22 

224 

2 

Sabine 

715 

28 

37 

115 

826 

8 

St    Bernard. 

221 

17 

11 

1 

216 

8 

St.  Charles  . 

157 

28 

9 

16 

199 

34 

St.  Helena.  . 

214 

13 

1(1 

4 

96 

10 

St.  James.    .. 

367 

228 

77 

7 

393 

264 

St  John  Bapt. 

190 

74 

8 

38 

201 

79 

St.  Landry 

938 

101 

150 

26 

648 

62 

St.  Martin.... 

375 

68 

116 

23 

454 

52 

St.  Mary 

652 

147 

242 

17 

501 

387 

St.  Tanimanv 

668 

30 

70 

44 

663 

38 

Tangipahoa. 

1,06! 

40 

155 

70 

1 ,  017 

36 

Tensas.- 

220 

1 

19 

.. 

81 

1 

Terrebonne. 

455 

89 

247 

31 

644 

314 

Union 

696 

•  11 

26 

61 

857 

3 

Vermilion 

6;il 

124 

119 

116 

579 

97 

Vernon 

754 

44 

50 

428 

1.214 

15 

Washington. 

491 

18 

46 

36 

435 

12 

Webster 

696 

9 

13 

111 

616 

5 

Winn 

600 

26 

49 

364 

983 

18 

Total 

60,966 

3,834 

9,323 

5,249 

50, 581 

4,961 

Plurality..  .. 

51,643 
76.42 

45,620 
91.04 

Per  cent 

4.85 

ii  75 

6.61 

8.93 

Whole  vote. 

79.5 

72 

56 

546 

For  Governor  in  1912,  J.  R.  Jones,  Ind.,  received 
984  votes. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1914. 

DistHcts — I. — Estoplnal,  Dem.,  9,667;  Burns, 
Prog..  907;  scattering,  4.  II. — Dupre,  Dem.,  8,641- 
Le  Bourgeois,  Prog.  1,930;  scattering,  2.  III.-- 
Guayden,  Dem..  4,604;  Martin,  Prog.,  6,030;  scatter- 
ing, 30.     IV. — Watklns,  Dem.,  3,330;  scattering,  124. 

V. — Wilson,    Dem.,   2,865;    Chatham,   ,    145; 

scattering,  4.  VI. — Morgan,  Dem.,  3,190:  scatter- 
ing, 21.  VII. — Lazaro,  Dem.,  3,792;  Dletz,  Soc, 
615;  scattering,  2.  VIII. — Aswell,  Dem.,  4,466: 
Jones,  Soc,  729;  scattering.  2. 
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LOUISIANA — Continved. 


STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  L.  E.  Hall;  Lieutenant-Governor,  T.  C. 
Barrett;  Secretary  of  State,  William  F.  Mlllsaps, 
Auditor,  Paul  CapdevlUe;  Treasurer,  L.  E.  Smith, 
Attorney-General,  R.  G.  Pleasant;  Adjutant-General, 
Oswald  McNeese;  Superintendent  of  Education,  T 
H.  Harris;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  E.  O. 
Bruner;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  William  F. 
MUlsapa — all  Democrats. 

JUDICIART. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  F.  A.  Monroe; 
Associate  .Justices,  O.  O.  Provosty,  A.  D.  Land,  W. 
B.  Sommerville,  Chas.  A.  O'Neill;  Clerk,  Paul  E. 
Mortimer. 

STATE   LEGISLATURE. 

Both  Houses  Democratic  except  two  Progressives. 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE  1900. 

Dem.     Rep.  Soc.        Plu. 

1900.  President 63,671.14,233  ....  t39,438D 

1904    Governor 48,845     5,877  ....  t42,468  D 

1904.  President 47,708     5,205  995     42,5031) 

1908.  President 63,fi68     8,9.58  2,538     54,610  D 

1908.  Governor 60,666     7,617  1,247     53,0491) 

I  Majority. 

MAINE. 


Counties. 
(115.) 


AudroscoKgiii 
AroostooK.  .. 
Cumberland  . 

Franklin 

Hancock 

Kennebec 

Kdox 

Lincoln 

Oxford  

Penobscot . 
Piscataquis.. 
Sagadahoc  ... 

Somerset 

Waldo 

Washington 
York 


Total 

Plurality 

Percent 

Whole  vote.. 


Prksidknt, 
1918. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

4^6 
1,924 
8.480 
1,421 
2,656 
4,o97 
2,751 
1,633 
2,941 
5,093 
1,210 
1,H31 
2.317 
2,145 
3,178 
5,121 


51,113 

2,620 
39.44 


T.ift, 
Itep. 

^859 

898 

5,154 

668 

1,.S99 

1,782 

1,097 

467 

1,234 

3,367 

807 

885 

l,2:i5 

881 

l,t62 

3,960 


26,545 

26.48 
129,637 


Roose 
velt. 
Prog. 


4,424 

4,799 
6.537 
1,633 
1,932 
5,195 
1,392 
1,527 
3,068 
5,294 
1,7(14 
1,129 
2,479 

i,6;i6 

1,993 
3,751 


GOTEBNOB, 
1914. 


Curtis' 
Dem. 

^,685 
2,24 
11.183 
1,627 
3,098 
5,823 
2.863 
1,750 
2,925 
6,806 
1,665 
1,756 
3,184 
2.615 
3,560 
5,422 


48,493  62,039 
3,177 


37.41 


43.82 


H:iines 
Hep. 

"2J92 
4,914 
9,874 
1,435 
3,201 
6,078 
2,116 
1,388 
2,651 
6.317 
1,597 
1,673 
3,693 
2.560 
3,885 
6,288 


nei, 
Pr,.g. 

2,15.3 

2,233 

1,081 

1.034 

613 

1,386 

456 

619 

1,671 

2,815 

798 

453 

758 

.386 

664 

1,105 


58,862;18.225 


..87 


41.571  1; 
141,592 


For  President,  1912,  Chafln,  Proh ,  received  94o 
votes;  Debs,  Soc  ,  2,541. 

For  Governor,  1914,  P.  F.  Morse,  Soc,  received 
1.872  votes;  F.  A.  Sheperd,  Proh.,  594. 

VOTE   FOR    REPRESENTATIVES    IN    CONGRESS,    1914. 

I.        Scates,  Dem.,   16,035;    Hinds,    Rep.,    16,602; 

Emerson,  Prog.,  2,276;  Pinkham,  Soc,  407. 
n.       McGlllloiddy.   Dem.,   16,508;      Sewell,     Rep., 

11,335;  Wheeler,  Prog.,  6,539;  Larribee,  Soc, 

676;  Small,  Proh.,  133. 
lU.     P.-vtangall,  Dem  ,  18,085;  Peters,  Rep.,  19,600; 

Thompson,  Frog  ,  3,697;  Plummer,  Soc,  GU; 

Emerson,  Proli.,  124. 
rV.     Mullen,  Dem.,  10,055;  Guernsey,  Rep.,  12,781; 

Merrill,  Prog  ,  5,446;  Ross,  Soc  ,  136. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Oalvley  C.  Curtis;  Secretary  of  State, 
John  E.  Bunlter;  Treasurer,  Elmer  E.  Newbert; 
Adjutant-General,  George  McL.  Presson;  Auditor, 
J.  E.  Sullivan;  Attorney-General,  Wm.  R.  Patan- 
gall;  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Payson 
Smith;  Insurance  Commissioner,  Erastus  J.  Carter; 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  W.  T.  Guptlll — all 
Democrats  except  Smith.  Republican. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Albert 
R.  Savage;  Associate  Justices,  L.  C.  Cornish,  Albert 
M.  Spear,  G.  E.  Bird,  A.  W.  King,  Geo.  F.  Haley, 
Geo.  M.  Hanson,  Warren  C.  PMlbrook;  Clerk,  C. 
W.  Jones. 


MAINE — Continued. 


STATE   LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.   House.  Joint  Bnllol. 

Democrats 14  78  92 

Republicans 17  69  86 

Progressives 4  4 


Majority .  . . 

VOTE 


1900. 
1902. 
1904. 
1906. 
1908. 
1908. 
1910. 
1912. 


President, 
Governor. 
President. 
Governor. 
President. 
Governor. 
Governor. 
Governor. 


OP   THE 

Dem. 
..36,822 
.  .38,349 
.  .27,630 
.  .61,477 
.  .35,403 
.  .66,075 
..73,425 
.  .67,748 


3R 


5D 


STATE    SINCE 

Rep.      Soc. 

65,435 

65,839 


64,437 
69,315 
66,987 
73,728 
54,672 
71,0J:J 


878 
1,973 
2,103 
1,553 
1,758 
1,430 
1,582 
2,110 


1900. 

Proh. 
2,585 
4,376 
1,510 
1,139 
1,487 
1,425 
1,352 
1,204 


Plu. 

28,613  R 

27,490  R 

36,807  R 

7,838  R 

30,584  R 

7,653  R 

8,753  D 

3,295  R 


MARYLAND. 


Counties. 
(21) 


Allegany 

Anne  Arundel 
Baltimore  City 
Baltimore  Co 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charles 

Dorchester. . . 
Frederick .... 

Garrett 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery . 
Prince  George's 
Queen  Anne's. 

Somerset 

St.  Mary's.  .  . 

Talbot 

Washington.  . 
Wicomico. . .  . 
Worcester. . .  . 


Total 

Plurality 

Per  cen  t . . . 
Whole  vote. 


President, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem 


Taft 
Rep 


3,382 

3,049 

48,030 

11,524 

616 

1,1 

3,616 

2,491 

918 

2,509 

5,545 

1,005 

3,064 

1,523 

1,816 

3,.'')01 

2,424 

1,902 

1,617 

843 

1 

4,589 
3,176 
1,764 


112,674 

54,888 

48  57 


1,396 
2,222 
15,597 
4,247 
1,035 
1,415 
2.546 
1.509 
1,573 
2,387 
2,813 

655 
1,737 
1,004 
1,021 
1,675 
1,456 
1,311 
1,528 
1,262 
1,835 
1,907 
2,038 

757 


54,956 

23.69 
23 


Roose- 
velt, 
Prog 


2,631 

794 

33,679 

6,211 
83 
196 
923 
646 
113 
313 

2,776 

1,069 
802 
364 
463 
884 

1,308 
119 
370 
144 
190 

2,606 
442 
663 


67,786 

"  25  00 

,978 


Debs 

Soc 


ha-- 

ling- 

ton, 

Dem 


1,036 

57 

1,763 

212 

10 

40 

16 

33 

6 

51 

127 

108 

14 

7 

18 
47 
47 
32 


338 
7 
3 


3,996 
'  i.72 


GOVEUNOlt, 
1916 


3,93 
3,355 
50,262 
11,979 
885 
1,997 
3,672 
2,477 
1,137 
3,242 
5,407 
82' 
2,972 
1,641 
1,802 
3,376 
2,768 
2,llb 
2,172 
1,259 
2,148 
4,1 
3,083 
2,090 


119,317 

3,181 

50.67 

235 


wel- 
\er. 
Rep. 

5,857 
3,286 
45,436 
12,273 
1,021 
1,983 
3.764 
2,023 
1,655 
2,986 
5,799 
1,709 
2,698 
1,315 
1,955 
2,858 
2.990 
1,469 
2,298 
1,078 
2.109 
5.256 
2,650 
1,794 


116,136 

"  49.'32 
453 


For  President,  1912,  Chafln,  Proh.,  received  2.244 
votes;  Reiiner,  Soc.  Lab.,  322. 

ForG  jvernor,  1915,  Gorsuch,  Proh..  2,335;  Devlin, 
Soc  ,  2,082;  Stevens,  Lab..  853 

VOTE    FOR    UNITED    STATES    SENATOR,    1914. 

John  Walter  Smith,  Dem.,  110,204;  Edward  R. 
Carrlngton,  Jr.,  Rep  ,  94,864;  V.  N:ilton  Relchard, 
Prog.,  3,697;  Charles  E.  .Devlin,  Soc,  3,255;  Klchard 
H.  Holme,  Proh.,  3,144;  Robert  W.  Stevens,  Lab., 
909. 

VOTE    FOR    REPRESENTATIVF.S    IN    CONGPES,S.    1914. 

Districts — I. — Price,  Dem.,  17,543;  Duer,  Rep., 
17,146;  Elderdlce,  Proh.,  l.OS'*;  Price,  Dem.  (short 
term),  17,858;  Hodson,  Prog..  6,053.  11  — Talbott. 
Dem.,  23,124;  Heaps.  Rep.,  17,956;  Johnson,  Frog., 
£05;  Farmer,  Soc  ,  319;  Ebaugh.  Proh.,  883:  Becker, 
Lab.,  158.  lll.^Coady.  Lem..  16,279;  Janetske, 
Rep.,    12,901;  Avery,    Prog.,   568;  Levy,  Soc,   633; 

Johnson,    Proh.,    273;    Merwitz, ,    106      IV. — 

Linthicum,  Dem.,  19,791;  Hamnond,  Rep.,  12,696; 
Wiegand,  Prog.,  704;  Taylor.  Soc,  373;  Magee,  Proh., 
396;  Lange,  Lab.,  141.  V. — Johnson,  Dem.,  16,179: 
Mudd.  Rep.,  16,236;  Wllmer.  Irotr..  579;  Kade,  Soc, 
393;  Burdette,  Proh.,  479;  Klleman,  Lab.,  341. 
VI.— Lewis,  Dem.,  19,494;  Zlhlman,  Rep.,  18,752; 
Kefauver,  Prog.,  362;  Wright,  Soc,  703;  Purdom, 
Proh.,  403. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Emerson  C.  Harrington.  Dem.;  Secre- 
tary of  State.  R.  P.  Graham,  Rep  ;  Auditor,  J.  Enos 
Ray,  Dem.;  Comptroller,  Hugh  A.  McMuUen,  Dem.; 
Treasurer,  Murray  Vandlver,  Dem.;  Adjutant- 
General,   C.  F.  Macklin,   Rep.;  Attorney-General, 


Election  Iteturns. 
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Albert  C.  Ritchie,  Dem.;  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, M.  B.  Stephens,  Dem.;  Commissioner  ot  Insur- 
ance, W.  Mason  Shehan,  Dem. 

JCDICIARY. 

Court  of  Appeals:  Chief  Judge,  Andrew  H.  Boyd; 
Associate  Judges.  N.  Chas.  Burke,  William  Jl. 
Thomas,  John  R.  Pattlson,  Hammond  Urner,  John 
P.  Briscoe,  Henry  Stoekbrldge,  and  Albert  Con- 
stable; Clerk,  Caleb  C.  Magruder. 

STATE   LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.   House.   Joint  Ballot. 

Democrats 18  80  98 

RepubUcans 9  22  31 

Democratic  majority.       9  68  67 

VOTE  OP  THE  STATE  SINCE  1900. 

Dem.  Rep.  S.  D.  Proh.  Plu. 
1900-Presldent.l22,271  136,212  908  4,582  13,941  R 
1903-Governor.  108,548  95,923  1,302  2,913  12,625  D 
1904-Pre3ldent.l09,446  109,497  2,247  3,034  51  R 
1907-Governor.l02,051  94.300  Soc.  3,776  7.751  D 
1908-Presldent.l  15,908  116,513  2.323  3,302  605  R 
1911-Governor.ll9,317  116.136 3,181  D 

IWASSACHUSETTS. 


CdONTIES. 
(14.) 


Barnstable     . 

Berkshire 

Bristol 

Dukes  

Essex 

Franklin 

Hampden 

Hannpshire  . 
Middlesex  ... 
Nantucket  .. 

Norfolk , 

Ply  month  ... 

Snirolk 

Worcester  . . . , 


Total  

I  airality 

pt^r  cent 

Whole  vote. 


Pkbsidrnt, 
1913. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

1,322 
6,211 

12,420 
215 

20,691 
2,046 

10, 620 
3.088 

36,6S9 

247 

9,244 

6,991 

•16,0.59 

IT,  oSo 


I 


Taft, 
Hep. 

T249 
6,397 

13,279 
269 

21,441 
2,6dG 

11.393 
4,512 

30,511 

123 

9.650 

5,590 

24.1791 

24,719; 


Koose- 
velt. 
Prog. 

2,315 

3,809 


Governor, 


Walsh 
Dem. 


Mc- 
C.mII, 
Rep. 

2^655 
8,638 

19,323 
492 

32,119 
4,074 


1.296 

7,769 

10,63016,835 

278|      241 

21,098  28,352 

2,2681  2,243 

7.099,15,  290;14, 726 

1,606   4,483'  5.320 

38,517'45,315|53,o78 

1941      224       800 

9,77911,73016.636 

9,645!  9  35(.  11.3-)4 

24,977  59.506  37,191 

15,013  26,916  ~"  "' 


1734-'3,15o948 142228 
17,460      . 
35.531   31.951 
488,056 


29.14 


229550 
45!71 


29. 468 


235863 
6,313 
46.97 

502,146 


Clark, 
Prog. 

i04 

242 

463 

19 

1,078 

93 

400 

90 

1,748 

11 

643 

462 

966 

750 


6,969 

i.io 


For  Governor,  1915,  Hutchlns,  Soc,  8,740; 
O'Rourke,  Soc.  Lab.,  1,456;  Shaw,  Proh.,  19,567 

For  President,  1912.  Debs,  Soc,  received  12,616 
V  tes:  Chafln,  Proh.,  2.754;  Reimer,  Soc.  Lab.,  1,102. 

VOTE    FOR   REPRESENTATIVES   IN   CONGRESS,    1914. 

Districts. 

I.     Burdick,  Dem.,  10,695;  Trcadway,  Rep.,  15,556; 

Pettee,  Prog.,  903;  Hutchins,  Soc,  1,14.>. 
Gillelt,     Rep.,     15,63d;     Lewis,    Prog.,    Dora., 

11,252;  Loorem,  Soc,  904. 
Hoban,    Dem.,    10,539;    Paige,    Rep.,    lo,838; 

Bemis,  Prog  ,  1,925;  all  others,  2. 
O'Rourke,  Dem.,  12,373;  WInslow,  Rep 
O'Connor,  Dem.,  9,136;   Rogers,  Rep., 

Osgood,  Prog.,  1,404:  all  others,  1. 
Schofleld,  Dem.,  7,692;  Gardner,  Rep. 

W.allH,  Soc,  1.176. 

Phelan.  Dem.,  13,962;  Johnson,  Rep.. 

Ranger,  Prog.,  1,'250;  Henry.  Soc,  962 

Deitriek,  Dera..  14,369;  Dalllnt,er.  Piog.  Rep., 

15,227;  Long,  Proe.  Nora.  Paper,  1,045. 
Collins,  Dem.,  9,773;    Roberts,  Rep.,   16,087; 

Newton,  Prog.,  3,482. 
Tague,   Dem.,    12,409:    Cochran,   Rep 

Callahan,  Prog.,  1,407;  all  otliers.  1. 
Horgan,  Dem.,  11,853;  Tlnkham,  Rep.,  13,510; 

Peters,  Prog.,  1,765;  all  others,  1. 

Gallivan,     Dem.,     lS,31o:     Robinson 

7,673;  Lawrence,  Prog.,  1,678:  all  others,  1 
Mitchell,  Dem.,  1&,935;  Carter,  Rep.,  17,978; 

Twombly,  Prog.,  1.697;  all  others,  1. 

Olney,  Dera.,  13,246;  Howard.  Rep.,  12,556; 

KIncalde.  Prog.,  9,147;  McCarty,  Soc,  1,337. 

Morris,   Dera.,   7,495;   Greene,   Rep.,   12,729; 

Weeks,  Prog.,  1,746. 

Thacher,  Dem.,  10,153:  Walsh,  Rep.,  11,322; 

Thompson,  Prog.,  2,669;  all  others,  4. 


IL 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

VlL 

VIII 

IX. 

X. 

XL 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 


,  16,972. 
17,249; 

19,900; 

11,530; 


3,018; 


Rep., 


M  ASS  ACl  r  USETTS— Cbn/mwFf?. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Samuel  W.  McCall,  Rep.;  Lieutenant^ 
Govejnor,  Calvin  Coolldge,  Rep.;  Secretary  of  State, 
Albert  P.  Langtry,  Rep.;  Treasurer,  Charles  L. 
BurrlU,  Rep.;  Auditor,  Alonzo  B.  Cook,  Rep.;  Ad- 
jutant-General, Chas.  H.  Cole,  Dem.;  Attorney- 
General,  Henry  C.  Atwill,  Rep.;  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  Dem.;  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance,  Frank  H.  Hardlson,  Dem.; 
Commissioner  of  Education,  David  Snedden,  Dem. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  the  Commonwealth: 
Chief  Justice,  Arthur  Prentice  Rugg;  Justices,  Ed- 
ward P.  Pierce,  William  C.  Lorlng,  Henry  K.  Braley, 
James  B.  Carroll,  Charles  A.  De  Courcy,  John  C. 
Crosby. 

STATE   LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.   House.  Joint  Ballot.* 

Republicans 34  165  199 

Democrats 6  73  79 

Socialists 1  1 


Republican  majority     28  91 

*  One  vacancy. 

VOTE  OF  THE    STATE  SINCE  1900. 

Dfv%.    Rep.      Soc.  Proh. 

1900.  President.  156,997  238,866    2,599  6,190 

1901.  Governor   1H,362  185,809    8,898  4,780 

1902.  Governor.  159,156  196,276  39,708  3,538 

1903.  Governor.   163,700  199,684  25,251  3.278 

1904.  President.  165,746  267,822  13,604  4,279 

1905.  Governor.  174 ,911  197,469  12  874  3  286 
J907.  Governor.  84,379  188,068  7,621  3,810 
1908.  President.  155,643  265,966  lo.781  4,379 
1P09.  Governor.  182,252  190,186  10,137  5,434 
1911.  Governor.  214,897  206,795  13,355  3,461 

Prog.  Ind. 

1913.  Governor..  183,267 116,  705 

1914.  Governor.. 210,442  198,627 


127,765  20,171 
32,145    ..   . 


119 


Tin. 

71,869  R 

71,447  R 

37,120  R 

35,984  R 

92,076  R 

22  558  R 

103,689  R 

110,423  R 

7,934  R 

8,102  D 

66,562  D 
11,816  D 


MICHIGAN. 


Co  UNTIES. 

(83.) 


President, 
lilia. 


Alcona. 

Alger. 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Hay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Brancli 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix.  .. 
Cheboygan  . . , 
Cliippevva  .... 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta 

Dickinson 

Jiaton 

pjtnmet 

Genesee 

(Jladwin 

Gogebic 

Gr'd  Traverse. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton  .... 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Iron 


Wil- 
son, 


145 

264 

1,935 

1,112 

455 

453 

281 

l.!?06 

2,989 

331 

4.2U 

2.I80 

3,793 

2,081 

568 

979 

883 

437 

1,729 

187 

1,061 

361 

2,481 

925 

3,016 

336 

572 

943 

836 

238 

385 

238 

927 

2,766 

420 

221 


Taft, 
lirp. 


292 

294 

2,130 

710 

601 

423 

29' 

1,590 

2.614 

565 

a,  757 

1.879 

8  463 

1  472 

1.300 

900 

890 

561 

1,737 

261 

1.114 

1  384 

2,335 

835 

3,447 

639 

825 

910 

1,810 

1,443 

3,575 

1,821 

3,619 

2.045 

519 

1,037 


Uo.'Se- 

v.lt, 
Prng. 


465 
471 

3,119 

1,660 

1.234 

969 

511 

1,889 

4,760 

649 

353 

839 

472 

442 

203 

178 

1,605 

663 

l.f:6 

250 

1.922 

1..3:!8 

2.234 

1.   01 

6,948 

563 

1,368 

1,6?7 

2. 135 

3,071 

5.472 

3.188 

4.810 

2,599 

814 


Governor, 
1914. 


Kei )  ts, 
Dem. 

~224 

605 

2,412 

1.481 

656 

719 

402 
2,127 
3,777 

513 
5.304 
2.434 
4.869 
2,138 

997 
1.335 
1.262 

750 
2,146 

448 

1.4I>!, 

662 
2.945 

l,o;i3 

4,906 
416 
861 

l.,s;,5 

2,349 
2,254 
4,832 
2,060 
5,420 
3,325 
637 
418 


Os- 
born, 
Uep. 

~339 

347 

2,816 

1,769 

871 

832 

658 

2,224 

3, 432 

541 

4.225 

1.764 

2.508 

1,946 

1,242 

1,186 

2,139 

746 

2,090 

204 

2  080 

1,656 

2,522 

1,085 

3,143 

618 

1,528 

1  089 

2.250 

1.950 

3.808 

2,391 

3,877 

2.844 

573 1 

1,5071 


1, 


Pat- 

taDglU 

Pr°g- 

63 

196 

407 

165 

414 

244 

169 

155 

)11 

86 

523 

562 

1,300 

168 

98 

209 

129 

157 

340 

76 

307 

706 

315 

82 

1,095 

215 

485 

305 

294 

900 

1,500 

879 

1,446 

169 

404 

138 


*  Total  Democratic  vote,  includinglndependentCitizens.etc,  84,379. 
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COUNTIIS. 


Isabella 

1,«I3 

Jackson 

4.290 

Kalamazoo... 

8,685 

Kalkaska 

298 

Kent 

9,437 

Keweenaw . . 

60 

X,ake 

189 

Lapeer 

1.208 

lieelanau 

349 

Lenawee 

4,247 

Livingston 

1,963 

102 
733 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

2,838 

Manistee 

1,804 

Marquette..  . 

1,000 

Mason 

1,072 

Mecosta 

971 

Menominee... 

1,199 

Midland 

671 

Missaukee 

346 

Monroe 

2,933 

Montcalm 

1,381 

M'ntm'r'ncy. 

163 

Muskegon 

1,679 

Newaygo 

778 

Oakland 

3,676 

Oceana 

804 

Ogemaw 

317 

Ontonagon.. .. 

359 

Osceola. 

612 

Oscoda 

68 

Otsego    

195 

Ottawa 

2.043 

Presque  Isle.. 

263 

Hoscommon.. 

150 

Saginaw 

5.850 

Sanilac 

1,172 

Schoolcraft.... 
Shiawassee 

341 

1,959 

St.  Clair 

3,011 

St.  Joseph 

2,396 

Tuscola. 

1,259 

Van  Buren 

2,006 

Washtenaw  . 

4,IB4 

Wayne 

22,916 

Wexford   .... 

820 

Total 

150751 

Plurality 

Percent 

27.37 

Fresidknt, 
1912. 


Wil- 
Bon. 
Dem. 


Taft, 
Uep. 


Whole  vote. 


1,424 

2,465 

2.659 

449 

6.638 

497 

230 

1.735 

624 

2,299 

1.407 

234 

612 

2  519 

I' 237 

2' 617 

"843 

1  054 
1'192 

906 
672 

2  251 
1,876 

325 

1, 526 

961 

4,087 

866 

539 

721 

1.328 

110 

449 

1,831 

732 

136 

5,040 

2,170 

696 

2.314 

2.974 

1.224 

2,568 

2,112 

2,495 

27,034 

1,076 


152244 

27."  64 
550,  776 


Koose- 
\elt, 
Prog. 

1.777 

6,841 

4.177 

479 

13.617 

505 

480 

2.322 

687 

3,512 

1.457 

271 

396 

1,808 

1,316 

3,625 

1,737 

1,664 

1,826 

1,443 

903 

1,890 

2.853 

239 

4.331 

1.861 

3.317 

1.847 

731 

513 

1,417 

159 

381 

4.416 

899 

275 

5.679 

3,227 

576 

2.908 

4.428 

2.399 

3,367 

2,828 

3.642 

35,170 

1,716 


GOVEBNOR. 

1814. 


Ferris 
Dem 

1.749 

4,290 

6,414 

341 

11,240 

291 

229 

1.942 

674 

5.205 

2.274 

463 

1,101 

3,681 

1,942 

1,989 

1,080 

1,322 

1.790 

1.102 

629 

3,459 

1,691 

252 

1,800 

825 

6,768 

943 

461 

848 

826 

111 

439 

2,373 

6(19 

213 

7.430 

1.758 

442 

2.704 

3.856 

2.327 

1.921 

2,287 

5,757 

43,901 

1.137 


214584 

62, 340 

38  96 


212063 

35, 809 

48.15 


Os- 
born, 
Jtcp. 

T.66b 
8,789 
3.070 

348 
10,686 

596 

409 
1,970 

.377 

2.789 

1.825 

80 

660 
2.608 
1,659 
3,128 
1,668 
1,292 
2,066 
1,052 

791 
2,551 
2,328 

199 
2,863 
1,487 
3.134 
1,439 

670 

791 
1,209 

165 

327 
3,178 

966 

197 
4,933 
2,874 

540 
3,284 
3.864 
1,979 
2.026 
2,618 
3,059 
21,683 
1,791 


Put- 

ten^ill 

frog. 

293 

1,786 

630 

60 

919 

100 

67 

186 

58 

1,070 

291 

25 

58 

193 

204 

1,437 

414 

118 

111 

417 

150 

305 

160 

28 

1,397 

190 

716 

352 

301 

117 

165 

63 

111 

581 

75 

153 

651 

388 

63 

4.'^0 

845 

414 

454 

338 

605 

3,102 

174 


76254  36,747 


8.34 


40.  02 
440,448 


For  Governor.  1914,  Hoogerhyde,  See,  received 
11.056  votes;  Eayrs,  Proh..  3,830;  Rlchter.  Soc.  Lab.. 
497;  scattering.  1. 

For  President  In  1912.  Debs,  Soc,  received  23.211 
votes;  Chafin.  Proh..  8,934;  Reimer.  Soc.  Lab.,  1.252. 

VOTE   FOB  REPRESENTATIVES   IN  CONGRESS,    1914. 

muricls. 

I.  Doremus.  Dem.,  19,197;  McCarthy,  Rep.,  9,483; 

Pope,  Nat.  Prog.,  1,030;  Erb,  Soc,  844;  Bru- 
baker,  Proh.,  104;  AndzelewsKi,  Soc.  Lab.,  44. 

II.  Brakes,   Dem.,    18.085;   Bacon,   Rep.,    17,876; 

Probert,  Nat.  Prog..  3.345;  Frost.  Soc.  357; 
Obee.  Proh.,  307;  AndzelewskI,  Soc.  Lab.,  35. 

III.  Cornell,   Dem.,   13.245;  Smith.   Rep..    15.644; 

Dlngley,  Nat.  Prog.,  3.846;  Hess,  Soc,  1,007; 
White,  Proh.,  547. 

IV.  Beebe,  Dem.,  13,452;  Hamilton,  Rep.,  18,577; 

Harvey,  Nat.  Prog.,  1.826;  Ireland.  Soc,  720; 
Feathers.  Proh.,  140;  Feathers. ,  212. 

V.  Taylor.    Dem.,    9.031;    Mapes,    Rep.,    17,223; 

Ewlng,  Nat.  Prog.,  1.823;  Harris,  Soc,  915; 
Barry,  Proh.,  351. 

VI.  Dodge,   Dem.,   15.013;  KeUey,  Rep.,  19.154; 

Kellogg,  Nat.  Prog.,  3,696;  Ayres,  Soc,  942; 
Andzelewski,  Proh..  24;  Evans.  — — .  1. 


MICHIGAN— Cbwtowed. 

VII.  Murphy,  Dem.,  9,488;  Cramton,  Rep.,  20.294; 
Brown,  Nat.  Prog.,  3,342;  Pagett,  Soc,  297; 
MlUer,  Proh.,  409;  Fox, ,  2. 

VIII.  Smith.  Dem.,  15,729;  Fordney,  Rep.,  20,249; 
Dallye,  Nat.  Prog.,  1,260;  Selflerleln,  Soc, 
779;  Leland,  Proh..  423. 

IX.  White,  Dem.,  6,602;  McLaughlin,  Rep.,  16,148; 

Sears,  Nat.  Prog.,  4,913;  Crabtree,  Soc,  1.109; 
Waters,  Proh.,  418;  scattering,  1. 

X.  Hitchcock,   Dem.,   7,564;   Loud,   Rep.,   13,854; 

Woodruff,  Nat.  Prog.,  8,167;  Amrheln,  Soc, 
633;  Leighton,  Proh.,  266. 

XI.  McDonald,  Dem..  9.977;  Scott.  Rep.,  18.290: 

Baker.  Nat.  Prog.,  3,246;  Miller,  Soc,  1,138; 
Taylor,  Proh.,  286. 

XII.  Bawden,  Dem.,  4,962;  James,  Rep.,  14,562; 
McDonald,  Nat.  Prog.,  9,205;  Anderson,  Soc, 
829 

XIII.  Entenza,  Dem.,  7,417;  Nichols.  Rep.,  17.091; 
Ferris,  Nat.  Prog..  2.001;  Witt.  Soc,  607; 
Titus.  Proh.,  161;  Andzelewskl,  Soc.  Lab.,  46. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Woodbrldge  N.  Ferris;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Luren  D.  Dickinson;  Secretary  of  State. 
Coleman  C.  Vaughan;  Treasurer.  John  W.  Haarer; 
Auditor,  Oramel  B.  Fuller;  Attorney-General,  Grant 
Fellows;  Adjutant-General,  John  S.  Bersey;  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  F.  L.  Keeler:  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance,  John  T.  Winshlp — all  Re- 
publicans.except  Ferris  and  Winshlp,  Democrats. 

JTJDICIART. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  John  W.  Stone; 
Justices,  Flavlus  L.  Brooke,  Franz  C.  Kuhn,  Russell 
C.  Ostrander,  John  E.  Bird,  Joseph  B.  Moore.  Joseph 
H.  Steere,  Rollln  H.  Person:  Clerk,  Charlea  C. 
Hopkins. 

STATE   LEGISLATURE. 

„       ,   .  Senate.  House.   Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans ■. .     29  95  124 

Democrats 3  5  8 

Republican  majority.     26  90  116 

VOTE    OP   THE   STATE   SINCE    1900. 

Dem.       Bej).  Soc  J^nh.      Pin. 

1900.  Pres.... 211,686  316,269  2,826  11,859  104,584  R 

1902.  Go  v....  174,077   211,261  4,271  11,326    37,184  R 

1904.Gov 134,151361,866  8,941  13,308  227,716  R 

1906.Gov 129,963  227,557  5,926  9,140   97,694  R 

1908.Gov 262,611    262441      16,092     9,530  R 

1908.  Pres....  176,771    336,580  11,686  16,974  159.809  R 

1910.Gov 169,670  202,863    9,989    43.193  R 

PlOQ.  Soc 

1912.  Gov 194,017  169.963  156.372    21,398   24.058  D 

MINNESOTA. 


Pbisidint. 

GOTKRNOB, 

1918. 

I914. 

Counties. 

(86.) 

Wil- 

Taft, 
Kep. 

Roose- 

Hani' 

Lee, 

Cal'r-" 

..ion. 

velt, 

mond. 

wood. 

Dem. 

Prog. 

Dem. 

Proh. 

Aitkin  

413 

362 

842 

635 

1.115 

144 

Anoka 

691 

662 

729 

881 

1.140 

275 

Becker 

732 

609 

1,350 

1.193 

1,372 

235 

Beltrami 

790 

490 

794 

l,0tJ6 

1,186 

121 

Benton 

662 

468 

728 

917 

853 

88 

Big  Stone 

677 

244 

591 

783 

734 

227 

Blue  Earth... 

2,026 

1,344 

1,579 

2.835 

2,660 

200 

Brown 

1,359 

472 

943 

2.283 

1,451 

46 

Carlton 

631 

283 

1,115 

.  837 

807 

264 

Carver  

1,008 

742 

933 

1,728 

1.320 

84 

Cass 

665 

431 

693 

931 

897 

184 

Chippewa 

870 

412 

1,133 

823 

1,380 

285 

Chisago 

436 

346 

1,649 

708 

1.472 

121 

Clay 

942 

649 

1,300 

1,283 

1,696 

163 

Clearwater 

123 

125 

666 

403 

489 

81 

Cook 

66 

30 

172 

85 

168 

40 

Cottonwood  .. 

511 

325 

1,032 

911 

1,126 

1U2 

Crow  Wing.   . 

709 

691 

1,079 

1,185 

1,291 

382 

Dakota 

1.777 

609 

1.608 

2,604 

1,608 

183 

Dodge  

643 

470 

897 

670 

1,575 

168 

Douglas 

Faribault 

793 

435 

1,379 

943 

1,346 

393 

919 

393 

1,724 

1,432 

1,806 

269 

Fillmore 

990 

1,169 

1,888 

1.213 

2,266 

417 

Freeborn 

880 

672 

1,902 

L3hl 

2.134 

363 

Goodliue 

l,40o 

1,051 

2.844 

2.162 

2,809 

434 

Election  Iteturns. 
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MINNESOTA  -Contmxied. 


PitKSIDBMT, 


CODNTIXa. 


Grant 

Hennepin  . .  . 

Houston 

Hubbard 

IsantL  

Itasca  

Jackson 

Kanabec 

Kandiyohi .  .. 

Kittson 

KoochlchiDg.. 
Ijac  Qui  Parle 
Liake  .......... 

Le Sueur 

Lincoln  

Lyon 

McLeod  

Mahnomen... . 

Marshall 

Martin 

Meeker 

Mllle  Lacs 

Morrison 

Mower 

Murray 

Nicollet 

Nobles 

Norman 

Olmsted 

Otter  Tail 

Pennington... 

Pine 

Pipestone 

Polk 

Pope 

Ramsey 

Red  Lake 

Redwood 

Renville. 

Rice 

Rock 

Roseau 

St.  Louis 

Scott 

Sherburne  .... 

Sibley 

Stearns 

Steele 

Stevens 

Swift 

Todd 

Traverse 

Wabasha 

Wadena 

Waseca 

Washington  .. 
Watonwan... 

Wilkin 

Winona 

Wright 

Yellow  Med.. 


Total 

Plurality 

Percent 

Whole  vote. 


Wil- 
■on, 

l)em. 

"38i 

16,630 

762 

450 

833 

699 

913 

270 

855 

362 

638 

608 

195 

1,488 

648 

1,068 

1.225 

293 

667 

1,141 

1,099 

449 

1,341 

1,228 

775 

929 

994 

610 

1,542 

1.739 

423 

777 

606 

1,662 

443 

12,431 

374 

1,126 

1,310 

1,613 

466 

299 

5,124 

1,172 

360 

890 

3,317 

1,294 

640 

937 

1,068 

.     661 

1,422 

336 

1,062 

1,289 

618 

586 

3,004 

1,333 

737 


106426 
3i.'84 


T»ft. 
Rep. 

~l46 

14,379 
669 
369 
314 
446 
468 
218 
484 
185 
239 
343 
182 
886 
264 
46U 
655 
68 
331 
578 
660 
392 
699 

1,321 
388 
525 
605 
329 
720 
765 
244 
613 
301 
735 
379 

4,109 
269 
642 
703 

1,020 
463 
278 

3.881 
462 
335 
383 

1,134 
651 
28K 
442 

1,038 
131 
797 
278 
663 
581 
254 
209 

1.042 
837 
352 


Roose. 
T*lt, 
Prog. 

^6'2 

11,489 

1,278 

503 
10,026 

880 
1,234 

498 
1,668 

770 

622 
1.405 

369 

952 

666 
1,167 

891 

164 
1,721 
1,347 
1.458 

751 
1,327 
1.371 

968 

825 
1,122 

983 
1,467 
3,168 

784 
1,281 

675 

2,326 

1,283 

12,426 

226 
1,291 
1,712 
1,765 

757 

869 
8,480 

596 

676 
1,139 
1,682 
1,105 

628 
1,038 
1,098 

641 
1,068 

615 

94i; 
2,078 
1,139 

661 
1,676 
1,917 
1,203 


64,334  125856 

19,430 

19.261  37.62 

33  J. 219 


GOTBBNOB. 
1»14. 


Hnm- 

Lee, 

Cal'r- 

moDd, 

wood. 

Dem. 

~558 

895 

Proh. 

106 

24,943 

18,984 

2,196 

998 

1,467 

220 

345 

702 

89 

480 

882 

204 

1,247 

1,007 

156 

1,085 

1,290 

53 

378 

671 

73 

1,337 

1,561 

476 

628 

868 

162 

1,068 

617 

71 

933 

1,462 

257 

373 

330 

123 

2,125 

1,655 

114 

761 

839 

130 

1,107 

1,472 

130 

1.828 

1,412 

113 

429 

336 

17 

911 

1,399 

270 

1,493 

1,401 

189 

1,420 

1,685 

153 

737 

920 

131 

1,782 

1,682 

196 

1,588 

2,104 

217 

927 

908 

96 

1,324 

1,002 

118 

1,091 

1,166 

76 

738 

1,086 

226 

1,860 

2,178 

199 

2,053 

8,178 

406 

683 

1,031 

156 

1,025 

1,090 

226 

706 

841 

71 

2,038 

2,465 

360 

705 

1,497 

246 

20,113 

7,569 

766 

569 

449 

14 

1,230 

1,621 

74 

1.666 

2,430 

151 

2,247 

1,967 

248 

726 

824 

73 

659 

987 

204 

9,144 

7.087 

1,119 

1,902 

720 

58 

619 

918 

172 

1,462 

1,419 

126 

6,280 

1,811 

226 

1,585 

1,473 

144 

826 

798 

104 

1,081 

1,285 

219 

1,409 

2,021 

234 

672 

609 

41 

1,933 

1,564 

124 

634 

698 

77 

1,128 

1  417 

76 

1,839 

1,448 

214 

1,177 

844 

63 

691 

805 

63 

3,340 

2,648 

76 

2, 1118 

2,214 

3.31 

889 
156304 

1,440 

239 

143730 

18,582 

12,574 

.... 

45.54 

41.84 

5.41 

343,2.'i5 


For  Governor,   1914,  Lewis,  Soc,  received  17,225 
votes:  Halbert,  Prog.,  3,653;    Johnson,  Industrlal- 


Lab.,  3,861. 

For  President,   1912, 
votes;  Chafln,  Proh.,  7,5 


Debs,  Soc,  received  27,505 
86;  Reimer,  Soc.  Lab.,  2,212. 


VOTE    FOB    REPRESENTATIVES    IN   CONGRESS, 

-I. — Wltherstlne,   Dem.,   12,540; 


1914. 
Ander- 


DiStTictS' 

son.  Rep..  23,939.  II. — Fllttle,  Dem..  10,760;  Ells- 
worth, Rep..  18,888;  HoUlster,  Soc,  1,326;  Dehuel, 
Prog.,  3,206.  III. — Avery,  Dem.,  13,791;  Davis, 
Rep..  21,151:  Mackintosh,  Prog.,  1,890.  IV. — Van 
Dyke,  Dem-,  16,988;  Stevens,  Rep.,  11,058;  Mahoney. 
Soc,  2,221;  Learned.  Prog.,  519.    V. — ^Long,  Dem., 


MINNESOTA— Co?i<m?te((. 


4,423;  Smith,  Rep.,  12,576;  Van  Lear,  Soc.  10,312; 
Powers,  Prog.,  3,618.  VI. — Du  Bols,  Dem.,  11,409; 
Lindbergh,  Rep.,  15,364;  Sharkey,  Prog.,  1,836; 
Thomason,  Soc,  3,769.  VII. — Volstead,  Rep., 
28,815;  no  opposition.  VIII. — Nelson,  Dem.,  8,872; 
Miller,  Rep.,  14,135;  Towne,  Soc,  4,179;  Hlgbee, 
Prog.,  873.  IX. — Steenerson,  Rep.,  24,173:  Bratt- 
land,  Soc,  7,489.  X. — Swenson,  Dem.,  8,522;  Jep- 
son.  Rep..  11,383;  Schall,  Prog.,  12,786. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  W.  8.  Hammond;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
J.  A.  A.  Burnqulst;  Secretary  of  State,  Julius  A. 
Schmahl;  Auditor,  J.  A.  O.  Preus;  Treasurer,  Walter 
J.  Smith;  Attorney-General,  L.  A.  Smith;  Adjutant- 
General,  Fred  B.  Wood;  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, C.  G.  Schultz;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  S.  D. 
Works — all  Republicans  except  Hammond,  Wood, 
Works,  Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Calvin  L.  Brown; 
Associate  Justices,  Andrew  Holt.  G  L.  Bunn,  Albert 
Schaller,  Oscar  Hallam:  Clerk,  I.  A.  Caswell. 

STATE    LEGISLATURE. 

Legislature  non-partisan. 

VOTE    OF   THE    STATE   SINCE    1900. 

Dem.       Jiep.    Soc.  I^oli,  Plu. 

1900.  Pres 112.901190,461      ....  8,555  77,560  B 

1902.GOV 99,375  165,861    3,074  6,735  56,486  B 

1904.  Pres 55,187  216,651  11,692  6,253  161,464  B 

1906.  Gov 168,715    92,082    5,006  7,7U9  76,633  D 

1908.. Pres 109,401196,843  11,107  14,527  86,442  R 

1908.Gov 176,036  147,034    6,516  7,024  28,002  D 

1910.Gov 103,779  164^85    6,510  8,960  60,406  B 

J'l  OIK 

1912.  Gov 99.659  129,688  3:'...l.i5    29,876    30,029  B 


MISSISSIPPI. 


COUNTIBS. 

(80.) 


Adams 

Alcorn 

Amite 

Attala 

Benton 

Bolivar 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Chickasaw. 

Choctaw 

Claiborne 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coahoma 

Copiah 

Covington... 

De  Soto 

Forrest 

Franklin 

George 

Greene 

Grenada.,.. 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hinds 

Holmes 

Issaquena.. . 
Itawamba... 

Jackson  

Jasper , 

Jerter.son , 

Jeff.  Davis.... 

Jones 

Kemper 

Lafayette 

Lamar 

Lauderdale.. 
Lawrence  .... 

Leake 

Lee 

Leflore 

Lincoln 


Pbesidu.m, 
19tS. 


Wil- 

800. 

Dem. 


491 

1,010 
666 

1,060 
489 
324 
937 
653 
856 
609 
399 
638 
628 
396 

1,234 
570 
546 
886 
301 
231 
268 
469 
366 

1,292 

2,U66 
936 
99 
914 
514 
860 
408 
542 

1,058 
828 
973 
399 

2,204 
332 
910 

1,390 
616 
768 


T.ift, 
Kep. 

■       31 

40 

6 
i9 
18 
10 
17 
16 
19 
24 

3 
17 

4 
16 
10 

8 
10 
16 

4 

5 
13 

3 
28 
45 
40 

5 

3 
24 
14 
12 

2 
43 
34 
20 
28 
16 
50 

9 
11 
39 
12 
41 


Koose- 
velt, 
Prog. 

232 
43 
13 
38 
22 
14 
16 
42 
46 
39 
1 
29 
24 
26 
31 
44 
19 
59 
38 
14 
21 
21 
56 

181 
88 
20 
8 
67 
64 
31 
20 
51 

145 
44 
46 
83 
92 
24 
24 
42 
35 

102 


Uebs, 
Soc. 

9 
20 

2 
69 
12 

8 
86 
54 
24 

7 

1 
59 
16 

2 

27 
6i 

2 

112 

21 

41 

9 

2 

3 
78 
30 
21 

1 
18 
21 
39 

1 

13 

195 

18 

19 

7 
94 

6 

102 

15 

8 
14 


Gi'VBBNOK, 

1915. 


Bilbo, 

Lester, 

Dem. 

Soc. 

200 

21 

929 

71 

618 

21 

1,231 

107 

783 

45 

849 

14 

1,279 

82 

533 

70 

614 

41 

846 

35 

182 

7 

900 

74 

378 

30 

252 

21 

846 

41 

1,015 

147 

461 

34 

598 

143 

496 

48 

292 

29 

242 

18 

185 

17 

187 

22 

461 

57 

910 

56 

474 

15 

106 

8 

777 

48 

279 

30 

677 

33 

223 

4 

461 

26 

1,519 

323 

1,099 

59 

659 

S7 

580 

41 

1,250 

165 

464 

26 

1,302 

52 

1,350 

75 

1.54 

26 

743 

114 

746 


Election  Returns. 


MISSISSIPPI— Cb7i«mMe(i. 


COUNTIBR, 


liowndes 

Madison 

MarioD 

Marshall 

Monroe 

Moutgomery. 

NesUoba. 

Newton 

Noxubee 

Oktibbeha..  .. 

Pauola 

Pearl  River.. 

Perry 

Pike 

Pontotoc 

Prentiss.. „ 

Quitmau .... 

Rankin , 

Scott  ;.... 

Sharkey 

Simpson  ... 

Smith 

Sunflower 

Tallahatchie. 

Tate 

Tippah ; 

Tishomingo... 

Tunica 

Union 

Walthall 

Warren 

Washington  . 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wilkinson  ....' 

Winston 

Yalobusha... 
Yazoo 

Total 

Plurality 

Per  cent 

Whole  vote. 


Pbbsidbnt, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


872 
663 
438 
779 
1,377 
697 
8U6 

i,iy 

646 
851 
760 
290 
257 
1,068 
1,009 
839 
195 
718 
722 
167 
606 
854 
462 
695 
612 
1,056 
701 
188 
962 

l.i35 
731 
569 
655 
379 
743 


57,164 
53, 5S7 

88.88' 


Ta(t, 
Uep. 

12 
11 

12 

9 

25 

4 

22 

6 

6 

30 

13 

7 

4 

24 

47 

86 

4 


Roosfi' 
velt, 
Prog 

15 

38 
21 
48 
24 
23 
33 
11 
12 
26 
68 
13 
22 
79 
112 
141 
15 


7 

15 

7 

11 

a 

8 

19 

32 

12 

40 

9 

23 

16 

28 

23 

57 

M 

51 

65 

102 

1 

2 

23 

81 

'  65 

125 

20 

72 

15 

25 

32 

102 

8 

10 

9 

41 

22 

29 

7 

30 

1,611 

3,627 

2.'36 

564 

Debs, 
Soc. 


64,319 


II 

21 

8 

0 

12 

18 

45 

51 

3 

6 

11 

2 

31 

58 

13 

33 

5 

25 

2 

0 

25 

11 

6 

8 

13 
3^ 

36 

2 

12 

'  24 
4 
46 
55 
20 
29 
24 
10 

Mi7 

3.11 


GOTKRHOB, 
1915. 


Bilbo, 
Dent 

469 

268 
636 
660 
845 
451 
1,391 
1, 106 
279 
628 
575 
489 
210 
465 
1,020 
1,024 
1(10 
625 
746 
290 
1,060 
1,230 
300 
539 
417 
1,238 
482 
113 
956 
468 
321 
241 
688 
848 
411 
906 
649 
715 

50,541 

46,535 

92  58 


Lester, 
Soc. 


19 
48 
41 
61 

54 
41 

147 
59 
34 
56 
18 
22 
12 
34 
34 

131 
9 
31 
13 
23 
99 

137 
26 
39 
34 
54 
42 
9 
54 
14 
27 
35 
36 
96 
31 
78 
37 
_  27 

4  046 
7  41 


54.687 


A,J^,Fr,  Governor   In    1911,   Brewer,   Dem.,  received 
40,200  votes;  Rose,  Soc,  3.822. 

VOTE   FOR   REPRESENTATIVES    IN    CONGRESS,    1914. 

ZHsWfis— I. — Candler,  Dem.,  5,271;  no  opposition. 
il. — Stephens,  Dem.,  5.169;  no  opposition.  III. — 
Humphreys,  Dem.,  2.125;  McQulrter,  Soc,  43. 
iy-~;SI^°"'  Dem.,  4,684;  HarbroUBh.  Soc  ,  215. 
v.— Wlthtrspoon.  Dem.,  6,451;  SmltH,  Soc,  501; 
''^vr"."^JT's°"'  Dem.,  6,325;  Scott,  Soc,  295.  VII. 
— -Quln,  Dem.,  3,702;  no  opposition.  VIII. — CoIUer, 
X)em.,  2,333;  Raymond,  Soc,  71. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

tJovernor,  Theo.  G  Bilbo;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Lee  M.  Russell;  Secretary  of  Stale,  J.  W.  Power- 
Treasurer,  J.  P  Taylor;  Auditor,  Robert  E.  Wilson: 
Superintendent  of  Education,  W.  H.  Smith:  Aitorney- 
General,  Ross  A.  Collins:  I,and  Commissioner,  M.  A. 
Brown;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  H.  E.  Blakes- 
lee:  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  T.  M.  Henry — all 
Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  S.  Smith;  Associ- 
ate .Tustices.  S.  C.  Cook  and  J.  Morgan  Stevens; 
Clerk,  George  C.  Myers. 

STATE    LEGISLATtJRE. 

'-    The  State  Legislature  Is  wholly  Democratic. 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE  1900. 

Dem.     Rep.   Proh.  Pop.       Plu. 

1900-Presldent.  .51,706  5,753  1,644  45,953  D 

1904-Presldent .. 53.376  3,189  1.425  50,187D 

1908-Presldent .  .60,287  4,363      978  1,276  56,924  D 
1911-GQvemor.  .40,200  3.822 36,378  D 


MISSOURI. 


CODNTIBS. 
(116.) 


Adair 

Andrew 

Atchison 

Audrain 

Barry 

Barton  

Bates 

Benton 

Bollinger 

Boone  

Buchanan    . . 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Callaway 

Camden 

Cape  Gir'rd'ii 

Carroll 

Carter 

Cas.s 

Cedar 

Chariton  .... 
Christian  ... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Cole 

Cooper   

Crawford 

Dade 

Dallas 

Daviess 

DeKalb 

Dent 

Douglas  . 

Dunklin 

Franklin  . 
Gasconade.. 

Gentry 

Greene 

Grnudy 

Harrison  .... 

Henry 

Hickory 

Holt 

Howard 

Howell  

Iron 

Jackson  

Jasper 

JeneisoD 

Johnson 

Knox    

lAclede 

Lafayette  

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln  

I,iini 

Livingston 
McDonald  ... 

Macon 

Madison 

Maries 

Marion 

Mercer 

Miller 

Mis.sissippi 

Moniteau 

Monroe 

Montgomery  . 

Morgan 

New  Madrid. 

Newton 

Nodaway 

Oregon 

Osage  

Ozark 

Pemiscot 

Perry 


Frssidsht, 


Wil- 

80D, 

Dem. 


1,784 
1,750 
1,534 
3,332 
2,300 
1,791 
3,057 
1,209 
1,512 
5,027 
8,869 
1.946 
1,483 
3,544 
667 
2,587 
2,648 
458 
3,247 
1,.392 
3,112 
79.S 
1,586 
3.417 
1,968 
2,447 
2,4j4 
1,037 
1,31.J 
870 
2,284 
1,65 
1,280 
566 
2,72;) 
2,239 
51 H 
2,268 
5,089 
1,310 
1,985 
3,396 
421 
1.61S 
2,672 
1,565 
846 
32,209 
6,789 
2,;i68 
3,468 
1.666 
1,6;+J 
3,650 
2,384 
2,340 
2,326 
2,''9() 
2,314 
1.326 
3,610 
1,126 
1,096 
3,471 
780 
1,257 
1,388 
1,612 
3,586 
1  883 
1,163 
1,945 
2,421 
3,490 
1,688 
1,394 
575 
1,617 
1,564 


laft, 

Uep. 


1,427 

1,634 

1,138 

1,360 

1,:J96 

1,010 

1,383 

1.142 

1,100 

1,360 

4.412 

1,851 

1.187 

1,525 

918 

2,203 

1,519 

256 

1,034 

1.242 

1528 

1,203 

1,214 

592 

777 

2,103 

2,270 

1,045 

1,196 

1,051 

1,099 

1,090 

959 

856 

987 

2,424 

1,639 

1,268 

4,360 

l.lifil 

2,081 

1,162 

73c 

1,522 

896 

1,465 

666 

5,618 

4,571 

2,127 

1,772 

1,092 

1.478 

2,367 

1,312 

1,004 

1  2,t8 

1  452 

885 

916 

1,288 

827 

448 

1,693 

996 

1.240 

1  050 

1,375 

583 

1,697 

1,239 

1,607 

1,470 

2,139 

486 

981 

696 

973 

1,735 


Roose- 
velt, 
Prog, 

1,200 
432 
62!> 
377 

1,053 
639 

1,301 
618 
348 
695 

2,639 
408 
965 
284 
24h 
899 

1,361 
Ub 

1,178 

62;s 

745 

8;-;i; 

484 
679 
679 
252 
299 
327 
776 
480 

1.170 
499 
163 

1,1192 
494 
671 
495 
524 

2,184 

1.484 
965 

1.6(10 
.375 
583 
19i 
830 
65 
23.152 

3,3(19 
4H5 

1,141 

29'; 

463 
1,241 
1,536 

3.^4 

167 
1,4:!4 
l.oOL 

442 
1.8;!0 

171 


U.S.  SSNATOB, 
1914. 


128 

531 

996 

512 

78 

215 

218 

219 

282 

344 

1033 

1,307 

333 

486 

787 

283 

86 


Stone, 
Dem. 

r,948 
1,62' 
1,516 
2,830 
2,442 
1,829 
2,621 
'1,074 
1,418 
4.221 
8,0&3 
1,855 
1,488 
3,:S81 
80(: 

2,:«6 

2,707 

554 

2,48: 

1,341 

2,l7f,l 

856 
1.62 
2,^05 
1,630 
2  76 
2,453 
1,179 
1436 

844 
2. 042 
1.422 
1,349 

512 
2,300 
2,049 

447 
2,046 
5,589 
1,613 
1.698 
2,749 

456 
1,293 
2,260 
1  6li9 

974 
!4,  65( 
6,386 
2,5;i5 
2.80(1 
1,632 
1,6:!8 
3,483 
2,4H2 
1,906 
2,099 
2,928 
2,444 
1,469 
3,008 

994 
1,201 
3,270 

63K 
1,268 
1,309 
1.527 
3,009 
1,919 
1,243 
1,621 
2,501 
3,195 
1,455 
1,451 

644 
1,625 
1,485 


Aklns, 


2,046 

1906 

1,416 

1,165 

2,441 

1,.398 

1,444 

l,;^96 

1,367 

1 .222 

6,096 

2.181 

1620 

1,234 

1,22' 

2.843 

2,514 

397 
1,048 
l.pll 

719 
1,801 
1,634 

329 

697 
2.352 
2,551 
1,.527 
1,616 
1.227 
1,626 
1,329 
1,17;-- 
1,407 

898 
2,774 

1  6 
1,659 
6,874 
1.612 
1,970 
1,121 

950 
1,807 

621 
1.9U8 

.  '''•* 
6,5,'>5 

6,490 

2,777 

1,782 

1,220 

1,H22 

2.694 

2,493 

749 

82 

2  180 
2,046 
1  293 
1,449 

952 

548 
1,626 
1,072 
1,624 

960 
1,520 

271 
1,876 
1,473 
1,132 
2,232 
2.883 

376 
1,464 
1,046 
1,375 
1,776 


Sayar, 
Prog. 

'~2"07 

37 

63 

64 

76 

55 

409 

225 

88 

115 

271 

74 

389 

39 

19 

115 

246 

5 

298 

221 

135 

61 

89 

166 

306 

19 

67 

/2 

218 

149 

281 

51 

12 

73 

37 

161 

120 

29 

m\ 

6(14 

426 

513 

94 

118 

28 

185 

6 

1.064 

466 

37 

248 

M 

39 

157 

315 

42 

47 

331 

135 

36 

475 

20 

14 

35 

675 

107 

11 

4n 

72 

52 

36 

102 

184 

242 

36 

23 

186 

31 

10 


Election  Metiorns. 


lil 


MISSOURI— Co«(mKerf. 


COUNTIRS. 


Fettis 

Phelps 

iliiC  •••••■  •  •  > 

Platte 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam  

Ralls 

Kaudolph  . . . 

Ray 

Reynolds 

Ripley 

St.  Charles  . . 

St.  Clair 

St.  Francois. 
Ste.  Geuevieve 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis  City 

Saline 

Schuyler 

Scotland 

Scott 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Stoddard 

Stone 

Sullivan 

Taney 

Texas 

Vernon 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Worth 

Wright 

Total 

Plurality 

Percent 

Scattering 

Whole  vote. 


Phksidbnt, 
1913. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dein. 

3,771 
1566 
2,720 
3,5^5 
1,935 
l,2f" 

9.S3 
1,734 
4,186 
3  042 
1,030 
1,249 
1,792 
1,710 
2,786 
1.138 
5,409 
58  846 
3,929 
1,218 
1.525 
1,945 
1,110 
2,450 
2,603 

606 
2,226 

588 
2,067 
3,483 

431 
1,121 
1,432 
1,649 

973 
1,S56 


330746 
122925 
47.34 


Taft, 
Rep. 


2.423 

782 
1,901 

510 
1,802 

631 
1,859 

591 
1.126 
1,192 

367 

651 
2,350 
1,046 
2  305 
1,100 
6,177 
46,509 
1,443 

766 

860 
1,235 

385 

859 
1,363 

946 
1.819 

85a 
1.232 
1.654 
1,067 
1,069 
1.052 
1,387 

769 
1,163 

207821 


Bonse- 
veil. 
Prog. 


1,612 
379 
176 
376 
764 
267 
420 
240 
641 
561 
169 
353 
525 
727 
844 
47 

2,864 
24,746 

1,413 
193 
379 
303 
S76 
331 
586 
642 
676 
269 
553 
655 
499 
307 
304 
744 
183 
895 


29  7,T 

35,624 

698,562 


124371 

17.'80 


U.  S.  Senator, 
1914. 


Stone, 
Dem 

3,673 
1,791 
2,961 
1,943 
2,033 
1,221 

742 
1,54& 
3,905 
2,759 

961 
1,197 
1,549 
1,555 
2,683 
1,182 
5,590 
50.787 
2,314 
1,266 
1,353 
2,080 
1,017 
1,995 
2,146 

607 
2,267 

594 
2,062 
2,828 

403 
1,219 
1,375 
1,758 

990 
1.409 


AklD9, 

Rep. 


3,029 

1,046 

1,665 

357 

2,164 

691 

1,580 

379 

710 

1,103 

413 

892 

2,656 

1,163 

2,751 

1  092 

9,559 

65.310 

1,230 

949 

966 

1,283 

588 

529 

1,560 

1,385 

2,229 

992 

1,450 

1,465 

1,260 

1,577 

1,289 

1,878 

903 

l,i'04 


311673  267056 

64.517| 

60  401  41.  69 

618494 


Sayei , 
Prog 

373 

119 
27 
95 

232 
23 
81 
40 
67 
72 
4 
15 

lOo 

188 

3S 

4 

341 
1,654 

180 
15 
61 
21 
54 
51 
72 
36 

101 
19 
31 
85 

318 
21 
20 

158 
22 

175 


M I SSOU  RI—  Oontimied. 


27,614 
4.46 


For  President,  1912,  Debs,  Soc,  received  28.466 
votes;  Chafln,  Proh.,  5.380;  Kelmer,  Soc.  Lab  ,  1.778. 
For  Governor,  1912,  Major,  Dem.,  received  337,019 
votes;  McKlnley,  Rep.,  217,817;  NortonI,  Prog., 
109,146;  Ward,  Soc  ,  28,145;  Stokes,  Proh  ,  5,220; 
Rogers,  Soc.  Lab.,  1,861.    Major's  plurality,  119,200. 

For  United  States  Senator  In  1914,  Hill,  Proh.,  re- 
ceived 3,847  votes;  Green,  Soc,  16,853;  Mollneux, 
Soc.  Lab.,  1,251. 

VOTE    FOR   REPRESENTATIVES   IN   CONGRESS,    1914. 

Distrids. 

I.     Lloyd,    Dem.,    18,712;    Brown,    Rep.,    12,783; 
Sublette,  Prog.,  1,162;  Smith.  Soc,  630. 
Rucker,  Dem.,  22,243;  Isaacs.  Soc,  300. 
Alexander,    Dem.,     18,072;    Morroway,    Rep., 
11,933:  Courtney,  Prog.,  2,045;  Hughes,  Proh  , 
286;  Mock,  Soc,  143 
Booher.  Dem.,  17,293;  Otis,  Rep.,  13,907;  Sis- 
son,  Prog.,  756;  Moser,  Soc,  349. 
Borland,  Dem.,  36,966;  Orr,  Rep.,  5,387;  Brown, 
Prog.,  9,309;  Grant,  Soc,  747. 
Dicklason,  Dem.,  16.402;  Young,  Rep.,  9,174; 
Theilman,  Pros.,   1,989;   Harrison,  Soc  ,  466. 
Hamlin,  Dera.,  21,9.'>3;  Lovan.  .Rep  ,   18,025; 
Robblns,  Prog,  1.436;  Behrens,  Soc.  827. 
Shackleford.    Dem.,    15.546;    Gentry,    Rep., 
13,918;  Hertel,  Soc,  305. 
Clark,    Dem.,    20,058;    Brown,    Rep.,    14,733; 
Meier,   Prog.,   896;   Lemon.  Soc,  245;   Kolk- 
meler,  Soc.  Lab.,  26. 
Curlee,   Dem,   30,153;   Meeker,   Rep.,   44,912; 
Vogt,  Prog.,  2,253;  Brandt,  Soc.  5,162;  Cox, 
Soc.  Lab.,  355. 

Igoe,  Dem.,  17,163;  Hamilton,  Rep.,  15,152; 
Clark,  Prog.,  267;  Humming,  Soc.  965; 
Spaltl,  Soc  Lab..  76. 


IL 
IIL 


IV. 


VI. 

vn. 

VIII. 
IX. 


XI. 


XII.  Collins,  Dem.,  9,768;  Dyer,  Rep.,  12,047; 
Mugan,  Prog.,  188;  Herrlman,  Soc,  651. 

XIII.  Hensley,  Dem.,  15,776;  Reppy,  Rep.,  14,852; 
Splller,  Soc,  819;  Scheldler,  Soc.  Lab.,  41. 

XIV.  Russell,  Dem.,  23,295;  Brown,  Rep..  22,266; 
Brewer,  Prog.,  901;  Knecht,  Soc,  3,150. 

XV.  Decker,  Dem.,  19,827;  Manlove,  Rep.,  18,471; 
Sims.  Prog.,  810;  Dalton,  Proh.,  316;  Carpen- 
ter, Soc,  1,709;  Holbrook.  Soc.  Lab.,  109. 

XVI.  Rubey,  Dem.,  16,340;  Dlttenderfler,  Rep., 
13,057;  Bradford,  Prog.,  735;  Fouty.  Soc,  681. 

STATE    GOVBRNMENT. 

Governor,  Elliott  W.  Major;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
W.  R.  Painter;  Secretary  of  State,  Cornelius  Roach; 
Auditor.  John  P.  Gordon;  Treasurer,  E.  P.  Deal: 
Attorney -General,  John  T.  Barker;  .\djutant-GeneraI 
John  B.  O'Meara;  Superintendent  of  Education, 
Howard  A.  Gass — all  Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Archelaus  M. 
Woodson;  Associate  Justices,  Walter  W.  Graves, 
Chas.  G.  Revelle,  Henry  W.  Bond,  Robert  F.  Walker, 
Charles  B.  Farris,  James  T.  Blair;  Clerk,  Jacob  D. 
AUen. 

STATE    LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Democrats 26  76                 102 

Republicans 8  65                  73 

Progressive 0  I                   1 


Democratic  majority       18  10 

VOTE    OF   THE    STATE  SINCE    1900. 

Dem.       Rep.  Proh.  Soc. 

1900.  Fie8ident..351.fli2      314,092  6,695      6,l:(9 
1904.  PresMent     296,314      321,449 
1908.  Presideut.. 345,514      347,203 


191?.  Governor.. 337,019     217,817 


7. 191 
4  231 

Proa. 

109,140 


13  01  9 
15,431 


28 

PlU. 
b7,830  D 
25,137  U 
l,02i)U 


88.145      119,202  D 


MONTANA. 


Counties. 
(31.) 


Beaverhead... 

Blaine 

Broadwater. 

Carbon 

Cascade 

Choteau 

Custer 

Daw.son 

Deer  Lodge 

Fergus 

Flathead.... 

Gallatin 

Granite 

Hill 

Jellerson 

Lew  is&  Clarke 

Lincolji 

Madison 

Meagher 

Missoula 

Musselshell.., 

Park 

Powell 

Ravalli 

Rosebud 

Sanders 

Silvei  Bow.. 
S\\  eel  Grass. 

Teton 

Valley 

Yellowstone.. 

Total 

Plurality..     . 
Percent 

Whole  vote.. 


PRt-SlPENT, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

~713 

218 

451 

796 
1,633 

402 
1,068 

719 
1,197 
1,39;- 
1,106 
1,407 

346 

624 

479 
1,505 

346 

822 

473 
1,523 

470 

666 

545 

858 

313 

414 
4,642 

277 

646 

696 
1,]93| 

27.941|18,612 
5,485 
35  do'  23. 19 

79,826 


Taft, 
Hep 

^^08 
204 
205 
646 

1,079 
661 
696 
678 

1,060 
746 
493 
6831 
19.51 
636 
2391 

1,062 
218 
506 
321 
689 
483 
609 
335 
.316 
392 
257 

2,2:-<2 
181 
6121 
668 

l.OU-l 


Roose- 
velt, 
Prog. 

320 
507 
197 
766 
999 
259 

1,192 

1,165 
464 

1,104 

1,256 
929 
256 
545 
299 

1,375 
206 
457 
327 

1,773 
4(i(, 
687 
418 
896 
368 
375 

1.802 
424 
446 
858 

1,386 

22.456 
28.' 13 


GOVRRNOB, 

1912. 


Stew- 
art, 
Dem. 

~755 

264 

357 

622 

1,390 

360 

834 

568 

1,336 

1,346 

i.or- 

1,309 
319 
616 
481 

1.221 
;slO 

1.071 
423 

1,276 
391 
768 
499 
716 
245 
378 

4,504 
241 
668 
541 
724 

25, 381 
2,4;^1 
3L82 


Wil- 
son, 
JUp. 

756 

258 
222 

1,072 

1,092 
615 

1.186 
932 

1,008 
773 
674 
926 
210 
706 
284 

1,026 
272 
490 
410 

8;;7 

6T2 
791 

4:19 

395 
528 
S3  7 

2,380 
308 
784 
762 

1,805 

22,950 

28.76 
79,778 


Ed- 
w.ir'ifl. 
Prog. 

214 

490 
203 
894 
722 
229 
986 

1,060 
360 
995 

1,343 
736 
275 
423 
236 

1.733 
138 
224 
265 

1,595 
246 
562 
323 
845 
280 
312 

1,070 
312 
292 
904 

1,124 

18,881 
23  67 


For  President  in  1912,  Debs,  Soc  ,  received  10,885 
votes;  Chafln,  Proh.,  32. 

For  Governor  in  1912,  Duncan,  Soc  ,  received 
12,566  votes. 

In  1912  Prohibitionists  failed  to  file  electoral 
ticket  in  time  to  get  on  ballot. 
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JElectio?i  Jieturns. 


MO'STAH  A— Continued. 


VOTE   rOR   REPRESENTATIVE    IN   CONGRESS,    1914. 

Evans,  Dem.,  37,012;  Stout,  Dem.,  35,156;  McCor- 
mlck.  Rep.,  26,161:  Maddox,  Rep.,  26,046;  Rankin. 
Prog.,  6,694;  Brlnson,  Prog.,  6,166;  Duncan.  Soc, 
12,278-,  Kent, ,  9,430. 

STATE   GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Sam.  V.  Stewart;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
W.  W.  McDowell;  Secretary  of  State,  A.  M.  Alder- 
son;  Attorney-General,  J.  B.  Polndexter;  Adjutant- 
General,  Phil.  Greenan;  Treasurer,  W.  C.  Rae; 
Auditor,  W.  Keating;  Superintendent  Public  Instruc- 
tion, H.  A.  Davee — all  Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Theo.  Brantly; 
Justices,  Sydney  Sanner,  Wm.  L.  HoUoway;  Clerk, 
J.  T.  Carroll. 

STATB   LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.  Bouse.  JoUit  Battot. 

Democrats 16  54               70 

Republicans 18  36                tA 

Progressives 4  ..                  4 

Socialists 2                  2 

Independents 1  1                  2 

Majority loD  8D 

VOTE  OP  THE  STATE  SINCE   1900. 

Dem.      Rep.     Soc.    Proh.  Pitt. 
1900.  President. 37,146  26,373      708      298  11,773  D 

1904.  Governor. 35,377  26,957  3,431   8.420  D 

1908.  President .  29,326  32,333  5,855      827     3,007  R 
1908.  Governor  .32,282  30.792  5,112   1.490  D 

NEBRASKA. 

OOTERNOB, 

1914. 


CODNTIKS. 

(93.) 


Adams , 

Antelope.... 

Arthur 

Banner. . . . . 

Blaine 

Boone 

Box  Butte. 

Boyd 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Bun 

Butler. 

Cass - 

Cedar 

Chase 

Cherry , 

Cheyenne.. 

Clay 

Colfax , 

Cuming 

Custer 

Dakota , 

Dawes 

Daw.son...., 

Deuel 

Dixon 

Dodge 

Douglas...., 

Dundy  

Fillmore..., 
FrauUlin.. . 
Frontier.... 

Furnas 

Cage 

Garden 

Garfield.... 

Gosper 

Grant 

Greeley . ... 

Hall 

Hamilton.. 

Harlan 

Hayes 

Hitchcoct . 

Holt 

Hooker 

Howard.... 
Jefferson... 


1912. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Tnft, 
Kep. 

Roose- 
velt, 
Prog. 

Debs, 
Soc. 

2,117 

801 

943 

188 

1,238 

877 

947 

50 

"57 

5.S 

'128 

"36 

165 

126 

107 

33 

1,360 

670 

942 

51 

520 

229 

424 

97 

651 

281 

653 

57 

483 

296 

415 

92 

2,061 

1,081 

1,256 

261 

1,040 

865 

1,01'5 

41 

1.756 

823 

586 

40 

2,009 

967 

1,132 

154 

1,515 

722 

1,045 

9 

264 

216 

265 

38 

1.052 

689 

631 

229 

348 

232 

281 

78 

694 

557 

1,292 

52 

998 

620 

390 

m 

1,484 

759 

476 

3(1 

2,426 

1,051 

1,874 

353 

612 

409 

357 

50 

583 

298 

610 

00 

1, 613 

461 

1,207 

76 

135 

64 

157 

25 

82:5 

582 

955 

24 

1,987 

1,324 

934 

209 

12,953 

6,212 

7,930 

2,1541 

304 

148 

347 

72 

1,736 

972 

787 

78 

1,148 

334 

779 

68 

657 

293 

582 

120 

1,266 

354 

815 

83 

2,593 

1,336 

2,159 

173 

282 

lb6 

369 

48 

234 

192 

245 

135 

524 

129 

283 

10 

93 

82 

52 

7 

913 

371 

376 

65 

2,086 

1,047 

974 

249 

1,433 

450 

1,054 

87 

922 

325 

613 

142 

189 
471 

106 
128 

246 
371 

41 

60 

1,456 
122 

778 
103 

1,196 
57 

130 
19 

1,115 

481 

544 

87 

1,399 

655 

1,208 

226^ 

More- 
head, 
Dem. 

27)12 

1,358 

137 

109 

229 

1,352 

784 

740 

529 

1.9J8 

1,261 

1,953 

2,22:! 


763 

410 

1,048 

714 

1,712 

1,206 

1.6il 

2,312 

780 

752 

1,303 

156 

947 

2,264 

13,710 

741 

1,677 

1,378 

764 

1,178 

2,714 

458 

299 

415 

179 

1.158 

1.963 

1,171 

1,000 

293 

534 

1,786 

177 

1,376 

1,534 


How- 
ell, 
Rep. 

1,989 

1,473 

72 

141 

192 

1,416 

470 

599 

605 

2,135 

1,275 

1,290 

1,831 

1,243 

391 

1,272 

434 

1,670 

735 

976 

2,576 

566 

732 

1,876 

227 

994 

1,374 

9,862 

336 

1,710 

869 

863 

1,199 

1,427 

387 

318 

487 

115 

500 

1,597 

1,488 

856 

223 

426 

1,356 

108 

782 

1,434 


NEBRASKA— Cbnfiwtted. 


Cotnmss. 


Johnson 

Kearney 

Keith 

Key  a  Paha... 

Kimball 

Knox 

Lancaster  ... 

Lincoln  

Logan  

Loup 

McPherson . . 

Madison 

Merrick 

Morrill  

Nance 

Nemaha 

Nuckolls 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Perkins. 

Phelps 

Pierce  

Platte 

Polk 

Red  Willow. 
Richardson . 

Rock 

Saline 

Sarpy 

Saunders 

Scott's  Bluff. 

Seward 

Sheridan 

Shernaan 

Sioux 

Stanton 

Thayer 

Thomas 

Thurston 

Valley 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wlieeler 

Vork 


P&KSIDKNT, 
1912. 


Totals 

Plurality 

Percent 

Whole  vote. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

~890 

1,012 
304 
221 
109 

1,864 

6,685 

1,129 
163 
114 
180 

1,720 
951 
392 
716 

1,374 

1,312 

1,946 
958 
254 
974 
948 

2,015 
996 
927 

1.980 
28(1 

1,942 
857 

2,080 
495 

1,576 
630 
675 
376 
725 

1,491 
172 
834 
789 

1,182 
808 

1,168 
194 

1,886 


Taft, 
Rep. 


109008 

36,319 

43.74 


672 
338 
188 
258 
73 

1,028 

2.566 

690 

97 

131 

114 

1,181 
626 
227 
630 
672 
738 
922 
593 
101 
254 
694 
589 
485 
256 
965 
231 

1,185 
404 
864 
314 
788 
377 
456 
151 
471 
703 
86 
436 
652 
699 
600 
536 
71 
962 


Roose-i 
velt. 
Prog. 


64,216 

2i.'73 
249,481 


649 
667 
236 
246 
208 
930 

4,143 
910 
110 
148 
232 

1,016 
695 
400 
636 
842 
852 

1,064 
711 
190 

1,072 
461 

1,227 
785 
782 

1,350 
289 
739 
440 

1,610 
657 
968 
512 
695 
396 
297 
964 
104 
492 
561 
906 
726 
915 
179 

1.086 


72,689 

29!  6i 


D«ba, 

Soc. 

""27 
44 

86 
70 
18 
81 
445 
400 
17 
59 
45 
56 
40 
76 
22 
68 
78 
71 
53 
32 
76 
15 
45 
89 
191 
107 
56 
68 
71 
90 
230 
27 
123 
124 
63 
16 
87 
22 
63 
121 
91 
20 
79 
38 
86 


10,185 

I'os 


QOTSKHOB. 

1914. 


More- 
head, 
Dem. 

i;i48 

1,012 

445 

317 

224 

2,026 

6,275 

1,477 

260 

156 

122 

1,690 

1,029 

481 

886 

1,588 

1,557 

2,199 

1,178 

299 

948 

1,212 

2,01' 

1,051 

885 

2,198 

326 

2,234 

1,196 

2,368 

749 

1,953 

721 

1,000 

541 

886 

1,755 

218 

1,054 

1,00" 

1,663 

980 

1,262 

225 

1,617 


120206 

18,977 

50.36 

238 


How- 
ell, 
Kep. 

1,053 

88U 

363 

363 

286 

1,414 

6,776 

1.493 

160 

239 

137 

1,663 

1.173 

471 

1,026 

1.199 

1,245 

1.660 

1,005 

263 

1,029 

796 

1,327 

1,185 

830 

2,059 

417 

1,313 

647 

1,823 

843 

1.409 

731 

696 

303 

679 

1,294 

160 

693 

1.004 

1,003 

978 

1,181 

170 

2,105 

101229 

42.' ii 

697 


For  Governor.  1914.  Sackett.  Prog.,  received  8,65S 
votes:  Porter,  Soc,  5,734:  Wilson,  Proh.,  2,873. 

For  President,  1912,  Chafln,  Proh.,  received  3.383 
votes.        • 

VOTE   FOR   REPRE3ENTATIVE3  IN  CONGRESS,    1914. 
DistTicls. 

I.  Magulre.   Dem.,    15,138;   Reavls,  Rep.,   1S,462: 

Lyford.  Prog.,  1.525. 

II.  Lobeck.  Dem..  16,773;  Blackburn,  Rep.,  8,979; 

Merrlam.  Prog.,   1,586;  Warren.  Soc.  1.314; 
Crowell,  Proh.,  193. 

III.  Stephens    Dem.,   26.325;   Spillman,  Rep.  and 

Prog ,    17.967;    Woodcock.   Soc.,   766;   Fitch, 
Proh.,  629. 
rv.     Rhodes,  Dem..  16.921:  Sloan,  Rep.  and  Prog.. 
21,711:  MlUlken,  Soc,  628. 

V.  Shallenberger,  Dem.,  17,643;  Barton,  Rep.  and 

Prog.,  17,454;  Birmingham,  Soc.  and  I^roh., 
1,148.    • 

VI.  Taylor.  Dem.,  20,086:  Klnkald,  Rep.,  29.626; 

Chase,  Soc.  2,299;  Stebbins,  Proh.,  404. 

STATE   GOVERNMENT. 

tSovernor.  John  H.  Morehead;  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, James  Pearson;  Secretary  of  State,  C.  W.  Pool; 
Treasurer,  G.  E.  Hall;  Auditor,  W.  H.  Smith;  Attor- 
ney-General, W.  G.  Reed:  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, A.  O.  Thomas:  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  W. 
B.  Gastham — all  Democrats  except  Thomas,  Re- 
publican. 


Election  Returns. 
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NEBRASKA — Commied. 

JDDICIART. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  A.  M.  Morrlasey: 
Justices,  Chas.  B.  Letton,  Francis  G.  Hamer,  Jacob 
Fawcett,  WUUam  B.  Rose,  John  B.  Barnes,  and 
Samuel  H.  Sedgwick;  Clerk.  H.  C.  Lindsay. 

STATE   LEGISUATtmE. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Democrats 19  61  80 

Republlcana 14  39  oJ 


Democratic  majority, 

VOTE    OF   THE 
Df'Vt.-Pop. 

im).  President.  114,013 

Dnn, 

1902.  Governor.    91,116 


5  22 

STATE   SINCE 
Rep.  Soc  D. 

121,836      823 
Soc. 
96,471    3,157 


1900. 
3,655 


27 

Pin. 
7.822  R 


3,397    5,356  R 
Pop . 

1904.  President.    51,876  138,558   7,41220,518  86,683  R 

Pioh. 
5,488 
5,106 
5,179 
4,464 


1904. 
1906. 
1908. 
19U8. 
1910. 
1912. 


Govemor.tl02,568 
Governor.  84,885 
Prefiident.  131,099 
Governor... 132,960 
Governor  .107,522 
Governor,  123,997 


111,711 

97,858 
126 .997 
121,076 
122,883 
114,075 


6,122 

2,999 
3,524 
3.069 
6,268 
9,964 


3,642 


9,143  R 
12,973  K 

4,ioa  D 

11,884  D 

15,361  R 

9,922  D 


t  Fusion. 


NEVADA. 


Counties. 
(16.) 


Pbebidknt, 
1912. 


U  S.SlNATOE, 

1914. 


Wil- 

80Q, 

Pern. 


Churcbill 

Clark  

DougUi-s 

Elko  

Esmeralda... 

Eureka 

Humboldt..., 

Lauder 

Lincoln 

Lyon 

Mineral 

Nye  

Ormsby 

Storey.  ..    . 

Washoe 

White  Pine  . 

Total 

Plurality 

Percent 

Whole  vote 


349 

358 
144 
847 
713 
211 
719 
197 
275 
436 
219 
869 
294 
395 
1,449 
515 

7,986 
2,381 
39.70 


Taft, 
Rep. 


157 
114 

80 
395 
246 

69 
207 

69 

99 
131 

59 
349 
150 
162 
644 
259 

3,196 

15.'88 


Koose- 
velt. 
Prog. 


Debs, 

Soc. 


27 
20,115 


New- 
Uoda, 
Dem. 

~406 
447 
130 
824 
594 
171 
777 
227 
294 
317 
322 
860 
280 
310 
1,5U8 
611 

5,620    3^313    8,078 
40 


305 
264 
172 
613 
481 
122 
535 
200 
145 
352 
145 
427 
154 
2U9 
1,150 
431 


211 

108 

22 

253 

379 

21 

339 

53 

28 

239 

131 

718 

65 

82 

362 

302 


7 '94)  16 


16  47 


37.45 


Piatt, 
Uep. 


389 
315 
246 
848 
461 
249 
652 
2U 
184 
477 
277 
633 
343 
340 
1,744 
669 


NEVADA— Contintied. 


8.038 
37' 27 


21,567 


For  United  States  Senator,  1914,  Miller,  Soc  ,  re- 
ceived 5,461  votes. 

For  Governor,  1914,  Bovie,  Dem.,  received  9,623 
votes;  Oddle,  Rep.,  8,530;  Morgan,  Soc,  3,391. 

VOTE    FOR    REPRESENTATIVES    IN    CONGRESS,    1914. 

Fowler,  Dem.,  8,031;  Roberts,  Rep.,  8,915;  Scan- 
Ian,  Soc.  4,294.     Roberts's  plurality,  884. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Emmet  D.  Boyle;  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  Adjutant-General,  Maurice  J.  Sullivan:  Secretary 
cf  State.  George  Brodlgan;  Treasurer,  Ed.  Malley; 
Auditor,  Paul  Gaston;  Comptroller,  George  A.  Cole; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  John  Edward 
Bray;  Attorney-General,  Geo.  B.  Thatcher— all 
Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Frank  H.  Nor- 
cross.  Rep.;  Justices,  P.  A.  McCarran,  Dem.;  Ben 
W.  Coleman,  Dem.;  Clerk,  H.  R.  Mlghels. 

STATE  LEGISLATURE. 

Seriate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 10  24               34 

Democrats 8  25                33 

Independents 3  3                 6 

Socialists 1  1                 2 


VOTE    or   THE    STATE   SINCE    1900. 

J)nn.  Rep.  Pop.     Sor.    Pin. 

1900.  Pre.sident 6,347   3,849    2,498  D 

lhu2.  Governor 6,529  4,786     1,743  D 

1904.  Pre.sident 3,982    6,867      344       925  2,885  R 

1906.  Governor. ....   8,686   6,338    ....       815  3,348  D 

Soc.      Ind. 
1908.  President.  ...  11,212  10,775  2,103      436     437  D 
1910. Governor 8,798  10.436  1,393     ....  1,637  R 


NEW    JERSEY. 


COONTIES. 
(21.) 


Atlantic   .      . 

Bergen 

Burlington.. 

Camden 

Cape  May.  .. 
(Jumberlaad . 

Etesex 

Gloucester. . . 

Hudson 

Hunterdon. 

Mercer 

Middlesex  . . 
Monmouth... 

Morris 

Ocean 

Pas-saic 

Salem 

Somerset.  ... 

Su&sex 

Union 

Warren 


FftESIDBNT, 

1912. 


son, 
llgiM. 

4,885 
9,978 
5,592 

10,812 
2,124 
3,858 

26,250 
3,364 

40,517 
4,103 
7,773 
8,186 
9,799 
6,628 
1,858 

10,810 
2,745 
3,146 
2,852 
9,695 
4,663 


Total 

Plurality 

Per  cent. 

Whole  vote. 


178289 

32.879 

4L22 


Taft, 
11.,.. 

4,1^ 
5,078 
3.967 
7,911 

909 
1,895 
16,994 
1,856 
8,763 
1,970 
5,676 
4,743 
3,683 
3,329 

919 
5,349 
1,803 
2,068 

890 
5,421 
1.411 

88,835 
54 


Ko.ise 

velt, 
Pio-. 

4,245 
8,594 
3,973 
8,718 
1,847 
4,097 

33,62V 
3.1U8 

24.156 
1,470 
6,907 
5.061 
6,305 
4,440 
2,055 

11.701 
1,374 
2,059 
1,506 
8,429 
2,007 


QoTl  BHott, 

luu. 


Field- 
er, 
Ueiii. 

3,636 
11,301 

5,054 
9.561 
1,745 
3,567 

25,310 
3.088 

42,041 
3,736 
7,211 
8,946 
8  969 
6.408 
l,68;t 
9,852 
2,508 
2,925 
2,628 
9,938 
3.941 


4.32,534 


145110  173148 
32.850 
33  62|  46.45 


St.-kn 
Hep. 

7^496 
8.087 
5,811 

13.184 
1,947 
3,115 

24,749 
3,089 

16,082 
2,518 
9,245 
6,492 
6,186 
4.568 
1,76' 

10.367 
2,141 
2.679 
1,397 
7,388 
1,975 

110298 


Colby, 
Piog. 

^28 

2,699 

1,329 

2,376 

480 

1,798 

11,462 

1,199 

4,473 

373 

1,498 

1,220 

1,430 

1,773 

907 

2,035 

639 

693 

291 

3,206 

J33 

4i,132 


37.38' 
75,317 


10.95 


For  Governor,  1913,  Rellly,  Soc,  received  13,977 
votes;  Mason,  Nat.  Prog.,  3,427;  Butterworth,  Soc. 
Lab.,  2.460;  Dwyer,  Ind..  875. 

For  President,  1912,  Debs,  Soc.  received  15,801 
votes;  Chafln,  Proh..  2,878;  Relmer,  Soc.  Lab.,  1,321. 

VOTE    FOB   REPRESENTATIVES    IN    CONGRESS,    1914. 

Districts. 

I.  Nowroy,  Dem.,  13.271;  Browning,  Rep..  24.142; 

Chenoweth,  Prog.,  3S7;  Day.  Nat.,  Prog., 
1,291,  Hartmeyer.  Soc.  1,469;  Hlgglns, 
Roose.  Prog.    735. 

II.  Baker,  Dem.,  14,352;  Bacharach.  Rep.,  21,448; 

Bright,  Roose.  Prog.,  2,276;  Chapman,  Nat. 
Prog.,  775;  McKeen,  Soc,  673. 

III.  Scully.  Dem.,  21.338;  Havens,  Rep.,  19.303; 

Eaaton,  Nat.  Pro?.,  948;  Shupe,  Soc.  536. 

IV.  Walsh.  Dem.,  13.766;  Hutchinson,  Rep..  17,078: 

Thorn,  Roose.  Prog.,  1,711;  Barrett,  Nat 
Proh.,  326;  Alexander.  Soc.  561;  PhUUps. 
Soc.  Lab.,  112. 

V.  Tuttle,    Jr.,    Dem.,    15.718;    Capstlck,    Reo  . 

16,951,  Moy.  Roose.  Prog..  2,218.  Smith, 
Nat.  Prog.,  368,  Seeholzer,  Soc.  1.854. 

VI.  Hart,  Dem.,   16.286.  McDermut.  Ind.  Dem.. 

388.  Prince.  Rep  .  15,880;  Zabrlskie,  Roose 
Prog.,  1,549;  Reed,  Nat.  Prog  ,  632;  Kraflt, 
Soc    921;  Katz.  Soc.  Lab  ,  233 

VII.  Cabell.  Dem.,  6,944;  Drukker.  Rep.,  12,664; 
Demare.^t,  Soc,  3,370;  Jager   Soc   Lab.    191. 

VIII.  McDonald  Dem.   11,678;  Duffy,  Reg.  Dem.. 
1,397;  Gray,  Rep.,  13.438;  Archlbold,  Roose 
Prog.,  2.232;  Simms,  Nat.  Prog.,  191;  Morton. 
Soc,  963. 

IX.  Gregory,  Dem.,  8,069;  Seymour,  Dem..  5,672: 

Parker.  Rep.,  9,482;  Roper.  Roose.  Prog.,  738; 
Roff,  Nat.  Prog..  118;  Bohn,  Soc,  1,342. 

X.  Townsend,    Dem.,    12,278:    Doyle,    Jefl.   Prin. 

Dem..  387;  Lehlbach,  Rep.,  13,765;  Fofd, 
Roose.  Prog.,  1,425;  Welgand.  Nat.  Proh., 
154;  GoebeU  Soc,  970. 
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XI  Eagan.    Dem.,    17,551;   Straus.   Rep.,   8,400; 

XII  Hlm^il.^°Dbmf'i6.260:    Htgginbotham    Jr 
XII.     Hamiii  Anderson,  Roose.  P^og..   1.313. 

PMker,  Nat   Prog..  190:  Power.  Soc.  831. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Dem.;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  G.  M.  La  Monie, 

^^°^-  JUDICIARY. 

supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice  Wm.S.Gumxnere; 
HrcS^Cha?,es°W^ffi?:  gmes^rf  gel; 
J  F  Miiturn,  Samuel  Kallsch,  Chaa.  C.  Black, 
Clerk,  Wm.  C.  Gebhardt. 

STATE    LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 1|  f  i  27 

Democrats       °  _ 


JUDICIARY.  ,    »,    ^ 

Sunreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Frank  N.  Parsons, 
^ISofe  P^effi  ^hllYrr-p-irme^: 
Clerk,  Arthur  H.  Chase. 

STATE    LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.  Hovse 

IV  250 

6  150 

1  5 


Republicans 

Democrats 

Progressives 


Joint  Ballot. 
267 
l&i 
6 


Republican  majority        5  ^2 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE 

Dem.    _  Re^ 


27 


,1900-President  164,808  221,/07 
1901-Governor.l66,681  183,814 
1904-rresldent  164,566  245,164 
1904-Governor  179,719  231,.163 
1907-Governor  186,300  194,313 


1900. 
Soc.  PTOtt.  Plu. 
4.609  7.183  56.899  R 
3  489  5.365  17,133  R 
9  587  6,845  80,598  R 
8  858  6,687  51,644  R 
6  848  5,255    8,013  R 


Republican  majority  10 

VOTE    OF   THE    STATE 

Dl'lll:  li''l>- 

IQOO    Prpsident..  35,489  54,803 

1^4.  Pi esioeut..  33,992  54.177 

1906   Goveruor     37,672  4U,n81 

1908.  Piesident..  3.S.655  53.149 

1908.  Governor  .  41,386  44.H;^0 

1910.  Goveruor...  37,737  44.908 


1912.  Governor..  34,203  J2.504 


95  105 

SINCE   1900. 

Soc.     Proh.  Plu. 

(90*1.270  19.314  R 
1.090  749 
1.011  2,212 
1.299  905 
1,086  895 
1,022  449 
P.nfi.  Snr. 
14,401    1,674 


20,185  It 
2,909  R 

19,494  Jt 
3.244  R 
7,171  K 

1,699  D 


*Pi>li. 


NEW    MEXICO. 


COUNTIKS 

(!26.) 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 


COUNTIBB. 
(10.) 

Belknap 

Carroll    ... 

Cheshire 

Coos 

Grafton 

Hillsborough 
Merrimack  . 
Rockingliam 

Stratford 

SuUivau 


PnBSiDKNT, 

1919. 


Total 

Plurality 

pprceut 

Scattering  ... 

Whole  vote. 


Wil- 
son, 
DeiM. 

1,862 
1,820 
2.765 
2,229 
3,752 
8.909 
4,741 
4,:^06 
3,468 
1,52a 


Taft, 
Kep. 

T741 
1.454 

'J,  11 4 

1,938 
3,520 
8,007 
4,632 
4,231 
2,962 
1,677 


34,724  32,927 

2.097     .. 

39  £91  37.  50 

2,616 

87,961 


GOVFKNOR, 

IDI4. 


Kooae- 
velt. 
Prog 

944 
881 
1,252 
1,103 
2.165 
4,586 
2,119 
2,465 
1.265 
1.014 


Noone, 
Oem. 

1.613 
1,923 
2,404 
3.211 
9.I18O 
4,904 
3,9:!6 
3  320 
1.442 


17,794 
20.28 


46  04 


33,674  46,4131 

12,739 

55.18 

26 

84,108 


3.06 


Bernalillo.  . 

Chaves 

Colfax 

Curry 

DofiaAna.   . 

Eddy 

Grant  „ 

Guadalupe.. 
Lincoln. 

Luna 

McKinley, 

Mora 

Oteio    

Quay 

Hio  Arriba 
Roosevelt 
Sandoval 
San  Juan 
San  Miguel 
Santa  Fe.. 

Sierra 

Socorro...., 

Taos 

Torrance 

Union 

Valencia... 


For  Governor.  1914.  Burke.  Soc,  received  1.423 
votes.  .     .,  ,  no. 

For  President  in  1912.  Debs.  Soc  .  received  1.981 
votes;  Chafin,  Proh  ,535 

For  Governor  in  1912,  Morrill.  Proh..  received  496 
votes;  Wilkins.  Soc.  1.674. 

VOTE    FOR   UNITED    STATES   SENATOR.    1914. 

Stevens.  Dem..  received  3^^382  . 7°,^^«=sS'"i"o'^|^- 
Rep.,  42.1 13;  Greer.  Prog  .  1.938.  Wilkins,  boc,  i.ucsa. 

VOTE   FOR   REPRESENTATIVES   IN    CONGRESS,    1914. 

T'e'^'e     Reed.    Dem.,    19,140;     Sulloway.   Rep  . 
20,657;  Shontell.  Prog..  971;    Mills   Soc     661 
IT      T?rpnrh     Dem      16  101;     ^Vason,   Rep.,   21,793, 
"•    ^Weaver7F?og  .1.409;  Carrlveau,  Soc,  493. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  R.  H.  Spauldlng,  Rep.:  Secretary  of 
State  Edwn  C.  Bean.  Rep.;  Treasurer,  John  W. 
Ilummer?  Rep.:  Adjutant-Genera,  Charles  W. 
Howard,  Rep.;  Attorney-General,  J.  P.  Tuttle,  Kep^, 
Sunerintendent  ol  Public  Instruction,  Henry  C. 
Morrison.  Dem.:  Commissioner  ol  Insurance.  R.J. 
Merrill.  Prog. 


'49376 


2,859 31. 0:'6  28,019 
.       13.017 1     . 
5.791  51.00.  46.06 
6U.  846 


Total... 
Plurality 
Percent . 

Whole  vote.. ^ 

VOTE   FOR    KEPRESENTATIVE-S    IN    CONGKEbS,    19 1 4- 

Ferguson,  Dem.,  19,805;  Bernandez,  Rep  .  23,812. 
Wilson.  Prog..  1,695;  Metcall.  Soc  .  1,101. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT  . 

Pnvernor     William    C.    Mc]:)onald,    Dem  ;    I  >eu- 

Fducalion,  l"van  N.  White,  Dem.;  Commissioner  of 
Insurance,  Jacobo  Chavez,  Rep. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice  Clarence  J.  Rob^ 
erts;  Associate  J"st'ces.  Richard  H  Hanna  and 
Frank  W.  Parker;  Clerk,  Jose  D.  Sena. 

STATE    LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.   Uovse 

Republicans..    .  ■  •  ^5 

Democrats.    .      .  ' 

Progressives  . .  •  * 

Socialists      .      •  •  " 


29 

18 

1 

1 


Joint  Ballot. 
44 
25 

3 

1 


Republican  majority.       6 


15 
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NEW   YORK. 


VOTKFOR  RKPRICSENTATIVK.S  IN  CONORESS,  1914 

IDistrict 

I.  Counties  of  Suffolk,  Nassau,  and  Queeos  (part). 

BrowJi,    Dem.,   *:    Hicks,   Rep.,    --Post, 

153;     Sinclair,     Soc..     55;     Horton. 
10. 

of    Queens    (part),      Oaldwell,    Dem., 
HoDkins,     •Rep,.     10.552;     Moriarty, 
1.117:     Katz.     Soc.,    2.352;     Ballow, 
138:  Gresser,  Ind.     3.672. 

of     Kings     (pait).       Plynn,      Dem 


II. 


Prog., 
Proh., 


III. 


'County 
21.330 
Prog  . 

PiTOh.. 

County 

11.298;  Serenbetz,  Rep..  8,368;  Wick'e.  Prog. 
782;   Kleinn.   Soc..   1^559;  arvine,   Proh..   104; 
Hunter,    Ind.   L.,   43§. 

IV.  County  of  Kings  (part).  Dalr.  Dem.,  7,860; 
Kissel,  Rep.  a,nd  Ind.  L.,  5,496;  Bohaffer, 
Prog.,  1  404;  Lipes,  Soc,  1,870;  Hutchin- 
son,  Proh      94. 

V.  County  of  Kings  (part).    Maher,  Dem.,  11,754; 

Hobley,  Rep.,  8,327;  Gaynor,  Pxog.  and  Ind. 
L...  2.512;  Vaughan.  Soc.,  1,058;  Tenry,  Proli., 
99. 

VI.  County  of  Kings  (part).  Ross,  Dem.,  16,180; 
Rowe,  Rep.  and  Ind.  L.,  22,262;  Bacon, 
Prog.,  1,771;  .Matchett,  Soc,  919;  Snyder, 
Proh.,  219. 

VII.  County  of  Kings  (part).  Fitzgerald,  Dem. 
and  Ind.  L.,  15,065;  Wilcox,  Rep.,  6,659; 
Allen,  Prog.,  603;  Fraser,  Soc.  456;  Brown, 
Proh.,    89. 

VIII.  County  O'f  Kings  (pa/t).  Griffin,  Dem.  and 
Ind.  L  20.213:  Clark.  Rep..  9.935;  Sohom- 
bung,  Prog..  1,347;  Wettergren,  Soc.  &50; 
Wilson,    Proh.,   142. 

IX.  Counties  of  Queens  (part)  and  Kings  (part). 
O'Brien,  Dem.,  15,224;  Swift,  Rep.  and  Ind. 
L.,  18,547;  Laikin,  Prog.,  1,748;  Wright, 
Soc,    2,371;    Hoople,    Proh.,   212. 

X.  County  of   Kinga   (part).    Riley.    Dem..   6,240; 

Haskell,  Rep.,  Prog,  and  Ind.  L.,  8.213; 
Smith,  Soc,  2,7^2;  Smith,  Proh.,  107;  Nel- 
son,    Ind..    84;     Drescher,    Anti-Boss,     2,884. 

XI.  Counties  of  Richmond  and  New  York  (part). 
Riordan,  Dem.,  13,200;  Schofield,  Rep., 
7,680:  .Mills,  Pno?..  928;  Rochow,  Soc,  360; 
Horton,    Proh.,   218. 

Xri.  County  of  New  York  (part).  Goldfoglc  Dem., 
American  and  Ind.  L..  4,947;  Borowsky, 
Rep.   and   Prog.,   1,133;   London,   Soc.,  5,969. 

XIII.-  Ck)unty   of    New   York    (part).      Loft,    Dem 
American    and    Ind.    L.,    5,934; 
and   I'rog.,   3,081;    White,   Soc, 

XIV.  County  of  New  Yoi-k  (part), 
and  iTid.  L.,  7,-310;  La  Guardia 
Golden,    Prog.,   1,456;  Slobodin, 
Gillespie,    Proh.,   82. 

XV.  County   of   'New   York    (part), 
and     Ind.     L.,     13,846;     ^'    ' 
Prog..    6.698;    Claessens, 
Pioh.,   90. 

XVI.  County  of  Ne«w  York 
and  Ind.  L..  12.874; 
Moran,  Prog.,  1,156; 
Lindsay,   Proh.     60. 

XVII.  County  of  New  York  (part).  Carew,  Dem.. 
10,243;  Bates,  Rep.,  Prog,  and  Ind.  L., 
7,851;  Wood,   Soc.,  919;   Myers,  Proh.,   64. 

XVIII.  County  of  New  York  (pajrt).  Patten, 
Dem.  and  Jnd:  L.,  12,434;  Francis,  Rep. 
and  Prog.,  8,804;  Rama.  Soc,  2,047; 
Shedd,   Proh.     69. 

XIX.  Coimty'  of  >few  Y'ork  (part).  Buttenweiser. 
Dem.,  l0,15O;  Ottinger,  Sep.,  9,588;  Chand- 
ler. Prog,  and  Ind.  L.,  10,682;  Ingerman. 
Soc,,    873;    Perry.     Proh..    73. 

XX.  County  of  New  York  (ijart).  Cantor.  Dem., 
4.843;  Siegel,  IRep..  Prog,  and  Ind.  L., 
4,923;    Schmidt.  Soc, 1,356;  Cashing.  PiPoh.,55. 

XXI.  Counties  of  New  Yor'  (part)  and  Bronx 
(part).  Hulbert,  Dem.  and  Ind.  L.,  11,575; 
An^org'^,  Ren.,  .^mer.  and  Prog.,  9,286;  La- 
IpoUo,  Soc,  1.106;  Hull,   Proh..  100 

XXII.  Counties  of  New  York  (part)  a,nd  Bronx 
(■part).  Bruckner.  Dem.,  17,886;  Kuerzi, 
Kep.,    Prog,   and  Ind.    L.,   8,900. 


Rep. 


March, 

1.177, 

Farley,  Dem. 
,  Rep.,  5,331; 
,   Soc.    1,534; 

Conry,    Dem. 
Ehrhorn,     Rep.     and 
iSoc,    644;    Oolvin, 

(part).  Dooling,  Dem. 
StoweU.  Rep.,  6.012; 
Fieldiman,    Soc.,    486; 


NEW  YORK— Continued. 


Dlitricl. 

AA.m.  Counties  of  JJew  York  (part)  and  Bronx 

(part).     GouJden,    Dem..   18.82i:;    NUes,    Re?>. 

and    Ind.    L.,    12,060.      191J— Benuet.    Rep., 

20.937;     Healy.     Dem..     20.230;     Dobsevage. 

Soc.   i.883. 

XXIV.  Counties  of  Bronx  (part)  and  West- 
chester (part).  Oglesby.  Dem.,  17.605;  Fos- 
ter. Rep..  16,554:  Smith.  Prog..  3,113;  Ben- 
son, Soc,  2.238;  Victor.  Proli.,  181;  Fair- 
child.   Ind.   L.     497. 

XXV.  Counties  of  Rockland  and  Westchester 
<'part).  Taylor,  Dem.,  14,369;  Husled,  Rep., 
17,888;  Mertz,  Prog.,  1,604;  Kobbe.  Sou., 
627;   Pew,   PnA.,  335. 

XXVI.  Counties  of  Dutolaeso,  Orange  and  Put- 
nam. Albott.  Dem..  14.412;  Piatt,  Rep.. 
21.634;  Schefer,  Soc..  472;  Peabody,  Pioh., 
784. 

XXV  li.  Counties  of  Columibia,  Greene,  Schoharie, 
Sullivan,  and  Ulster.  McClellan,  Dem., 
18.074;  Ward,  Rep.,  22.5(e;  Whedon,  Soc. 
424;   Piakner.  'Proh..   1.432. 

XXVIII.  Counties  of  Albany  and  Rerusaclaer  (part). 
Ten  Eyck.  Dem..  Prog,  and  Ind.  L..  24.40;.: 
Sanford,  Rei)..  27.158;  (Dugan.  Soc,  531; 
Ackert.    Proh..    268. 

XXIX.  Counties  of  Saratoga,  Warren,  Washing- 
ton, and  Rensselaer  (part).  Farrell,  D  a. 
and  Prog.,  15,171:  Parker,  Hep.,  29,454; 
HaJI,   Soc,  680;  Cole.  Proh.,  973. 

XXX.  Counties  of  Fulton,  Hamilton,  Montgom- 
ery, and  Sdhenectady.  Willson,  Dem.  ,9,950; 
Charlies,  Bep  ,  16.521;  Akin,  Prog..  5,105; 
Gallery.   Soc.   5.705;   Brooks.    Proh..   1,704. 

XXXI.  Comities  of  Clinton,  Essex,  Franklin,  and 
St.  Lawrence.  Cooney,  Dem.,  7,850;  Mer- 
riitt.  Rep..  17.720.  19.15— Snt-11.  Rep..  21,- 
934;  Allen.  Dem..  7.690;  Hadley,  Prog.,  1,639. 

XXXII.  Comitiea  of  Jefferson,  Lewis,  Madison, 
and  Oswego.  Fitzgibbons,  Dejn  ,  11,544; 
Mott.  Rep.  and  Prog.,  24,684;  Chase.  SoC, 
716;    Groat,    Proh      1.889. 

XXXIII.  Counties  of  Herkimer  and  Oneida.  Tal- 
cott,  Dem.,  15,035;  Snyder.  Rep,  21,144; 
SpiUli,  Prog.,  2,582;  Endres,  Soc,  638; 
Soholefield.    Proh.,    791. 

XXXIV.  Counties  of  Broome,  Chenango,  Dela- 
ware, and  Otaego.  West,  Dem.,  12,564;  Fair- 
child,  Rep..  212,7186;  Bamea.  IPaog.,  4.5Si2; 
Ammerman,   Soc,    621:    Barnes.    Proh  ,   28. 

XXXV.  Counties     of    Oorlland     and     Onondaga. 
,   15,131;   Ma«ee,   Rep.,    23,075; 

3,211;    Dennis.    Soc      "   ' "" 
1.138. 

of    Cayuga     Ontario, 
Yates.       Kelly.     Deim. 


Clancy,  Dem. 
Tilroe,  Porog., 
Duxald.  Proh., 
XXXVI.  Counties 
Wayne,    and 


1.169; 

Seneca, 

10,970; 

Rep., 


Payne.  ReT>..  22.523.  1915— GoiUd. 
28.748-  Licht.  Dem..  13,169. 
XXXVII  Counties  of  Chemvuig,  Schuyler,  Steuben, 
Tioga,  and  Tompkins.  vSeeley,  Dem  ,  14,056; 
Pratt,  Rep.,  16,081 ;  Van  T>\^7.9 .  Prog  , 
2,075;  Aafland,  Soc..  721;  Shanks,  Proih.,  6,438. 

XXXVIII.  County  of  Monroe  (part)  Decker. 
Dem..  8.8S2;  Dunn.  Rep.,  21.250;  Arnold, 
Soc.   5,324;   Bach.    Proh.,    1.439. 

XXXIX.  Coimties  of  Genesee,  Livingston,  Or- 
leans, Wyoming,  and  Monroe  (part).  Bowen, 
■Deim.,  9.776;  Danforth.  Rep..  23.694;  An- 
thony. Prog.,  2,027:  O'Rourke.  Soc.  478; 
Bumsey.    Proh.      1,178. 

XL.  Counties  of  Niagara  and  Erie  (part).  Git- 
tins,  Dens.,  12,857;  Dempsey,  Rei>.,  2.2,3i2>4: 
Ferguson.  Prog,  2,395-  Moffett,  Soc,  846; 
Bllghton,   Pwh..   375;   Fisher,   Ind.   L.,  73. 

XLI.  Coimty  of  Brie  (part).  Smith,  Dem..,  11,915; 
Eberle,  Rep.,  11,3-24;  Meyer.  Prog,,  6,488; 
Barnard,   Soc.  1.419;  Mair.   Proh..   246. 

XIJI.  County  of  Erie  (part).  Driscoll,  Dem., 
13.081;  Ticknor,  Rep.,  12,633;  Smith.  Prog., 
1.265;  Schembs.  Soc.  688;  Kyser,  Proh., 
198 

XLIIl.  'Counties  of  Aillegany,  Cattaraugus,  .and 
Chautauqua.  Wyvell,  Dem.,  7,619;  Hamil- 
ton,   Rep..    20.726;    Renwiok.     Prog..    2.119. 


*  December  17, 
lali'ty  of  10  votes. 


1915.   N«w  Yoi-i  Court  of  Ajupeals  decided  Hicks  elected  otct  Brown  by  xA^Jr 
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COUNTIU. 

(6».) 


Albany 

Allegany 

Bronx 

Broome 

Cattaraugus 

Cayuga 

Chaumuqua .... 

Chemung 

Chenango  

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jetlerson 

Kin^s 

Lewis ». 

Livingston 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery.... 

Nassau 

New  York 

Niagara 

Oueida 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans.... 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens 

Keiisselaer 

Richmond 

Rockland 

St.  Ijawrence.... 

Saratoga .-. 

Schenectady.... 

Sclioliarie 

Schuyler  

Seneca 

Steuben 

Bullolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga... 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington.  .. 

Wayne 

Westchester.... 

Wyoming 

Yates 


Total 

Plurality 

Percent 

Whole  vote.... 


PopulfttlOD 

by 
19IS 

StaW 

CCDSIII. 


Chiuf  Jopob,  Coobt 
of  appeau,  1914. 


Se»-      f,v,.-.        Bon- 


Dem. 


183,418 

4U.216 
612,492 

90,t)41 
71,443 
65,741 

116,787 
68,977 
36,648 
47,561 
44,111 
80,074 
45,995 
91,704 

567,347 
82,461 
46,181 
45,626 
40,707 
80,091 
4,491 
64,112 
81,149 
L803.191 
26,947 
39,887 
41,742 

315,858 
61,030 

116,845 
2,103,206 

108,640 

167,331 

213.405 
64,625 

119118 
33.919 
75,929 
48,534 
12,767 

395,651 

116,571 
98,281 
46,913 
90,291 
71,190 
98.625 
23,016 
13,954 
25,249 
83,630 

105,733 
38,189 
25,549 
36,536 
85,367 
32,977 
46,933 
64,306 

321,613 
33,028 
18,841 


14,934 
2,010 

44,747 
5496 
3,616 
3,627 
4,696 
5,843 
2,286 
2,486 
3,876 
1,639 
2.692 
6,182 

47,047 
1.829 
3.079 
3,176 
1,850 
2,011 
607 
4.450 
4,339 
113.950 
1.795 
2,648 
2,481 

20,618 

4.008 

7,062 

135,690 

8,189 

10,631 

13,913 
3,529 
7,361 
1.703 
4.413 
3,627 
1,076 

33,130 

13,140 
8,109 
3.718 
4.084 
1,474 
4,630 
2.169 
1,051 
1,895 
6.586 
6,783 
3,125 
1,813 
2,305 
5,553 
2,216 
3,055 
3,599 

21,277 

1,906 

865 


26.042 
4,198 

19,773 
8,806 
6,392 
6,433 
8,560 
4,014 
3,996 
3,867 
4,789 
3.648 
4.726 
9398 

29,699 
3,064 
4,026 
4,381 
4,089 
3,936 
421 
5,646 
8.163 

78,852 
2,662 
4,197 
4,612 

26,280 
6,089 
7,401 

63,966 
7,637 

15,143 

20,847 
6,727 

10,470 
3,670 
7.247 
6,123 
1,310 

16,100 

13,839 
4,335 
3,489 
8,752 
7,143 
7,182 
2,337 
1,675 
2,8«3 
6,753 
8,546 
3,410 
2,482 
3,333 
9,033 
3,903 
6,820 
5,336 

24,560 
3,489 
2,214 


646,4or594,414 
56,054| 
I    48.581     44.69 
1,330,498 


din, 
Soc. 


431 

166 

6,25: 

266 

404 

263 

929 

167 

76 

67 

43 

61 

161 

203 

2.661 

72 

24 

911 

62 

91 

7 

220 

297 

11,613 

25 

36 

234 

1,668 

348 

130 

12,074 

332 

482 

1,141 

70 

224 

41 

77 

129 

11 

2,568 

358 

217 

131 

127 

190 

3,866 

48 

20 

45 

370 

196 

123 

65 

117 

125 

137 

126 

70 

1,010 

42 

34 


OOVSBNOR,    1914. 


Glynn, 
Dem.t 


13.833 
1,437 

36,132 
6,199 
2,961 
3.427 
2,686 
3,855 
1,408 
3,040 
3,222 
1,478 
1,696 
5,649 

80,832 
1,526 
2.259 
1,871 
1,441 
1,911 
614 
3.868 
3.963 
100,636 
1,709 
3.202 
2.294 

12,873 
3.276 
6,089 
119,373 
6,130 
9,958 

13,567 
2,918 
6.i!81 
1,635 
4,113 
2,112 
979 

28.331 

11,236 
7.621 
2.625 
4.033 
4,493 
3,617 
1,189 
585 
1,609 
4,046 
6.658 
2,642 
1,209 
1,669 
6.077 
2.015 
2,825 
1,896 

18,738 

1,314 

716 


52.225  1541,194 
3.92      "37.'69 


1 


Whit- 
man, 
Rep. 


26,712 
4,401 

29,865 
6.858 
6,401 
6,819 

10.586 
4,093 
3,453 
3.838 
4,936 
3,738 
4,668 
9.838 

49,662 
3,127 
4,119 
4,231 
4,363 
3,334 
417 
6,716 
8.613 

95,382 
3,669 
4,335 
4,680 

33,687 
6,000 
8,54' 

85,478 

10,926 

14,566 

21,427 
6.972 

10,334 
3,835 
7,656 
4,337 
1,265 

22, 043 

13,729 
5.477 
3.790 
9.767 
7,191 
7.013 
3,240 


,340 
,946 
,620 
.487 
.243 
,20-1 
3,3^0 
9,263 
4,085 
6.225 
6.798 
26,179 
4,080 
2,179 


686,701 

146,507 

47.  69 

,439,894 


Sulur, 
Am.^ 


3,187 
1.664 
4,465 
6,061 
1,952 
1,123 
2,770 
3,794 
2,746 

488 
1,191 

806 
2,954 
1.348 
3,219 

432 

310 
1,009 

634 

1,151 

89 

1,238 

1,617 

11,801 

408 

847 

883 
2,521 
1,636 

962 
11,541 
1,386 
2,620 
2,584 
1.174 
3,246 

659 
1,749 
3,612 

471 
2,072 
1,339 

566 
1,616 

989 
1,283 
4,571 
2,124 
1,308 
1,049 
5,729 
1,749 
1.^49 
1.740 
1.453 
2,086 

620 

731 
1,066 
1.543 

852 

698 


1126,270 
a  76 


IINITBO  STATSa 
BaKATOB,    1914. 


Gerard, 
Dem. 


14,340 
1,608 

40,083 
5.014 
3,054 
3,461 
2.971 
4.561 
1,932 
2,612 
3,739 
1,615 
2,529 
6,968 

29,309 
1,324 
1,932 
2,029 
1,555 
3,533 
461 
4,064 
3,904 
108,064 
1,626 
2,022 
2,377 

12.844 

8,778 

6,863 

123,182 

6,130 

10,370 

12,568 
3.024 
6,864 
1,473 
3.888 
3.232 
986 

32,267 

11,788 
7.990 
3,330 
3,523 
4,234 
4,337 
2,124 
966 
1,715 
4,761 
6,319 
3,019 
1.357 
1,976 
6,425 
2,016 
2,659 
2,149 

19,794 

1,378 

825 


671,010 
42.04 


Wads- 
worth. 
R«p._ 

"26,1)10 
4,65" 

21,567 
8,531 
6,6 
6,618 

10,206 
6,112 
4,096 
3,813 
4,783 
3,558 
4,718 
9,523 

47,611 
3,073 
4,06; 
4,436 
4.293 
3,237 
429 
6,84 
8,306 

81,436 
2,566 
4,922 
4,620 

33,619 
6,168 
7,5 

67,842 

10,875 

14,56 

21.167 
5,905 

10,627 
3,775 
7,646 
6,li0 
1,316 

15,92i 

13,800 
4,474 
3,668 
8,866 
7,115 
7,658 
2,362 
1,702 
3,014 
7,172 
8,641 
3,631 
2,728 
3,406 
9,044 
4,003 
6,006 
6,478 

24, 055 
3,998 
2,229 


PasaiDSHT, 
191J.« 


Wil- 

BOU. 

Dem. 


17.235 
2,777 


891 
937 
008 
341 
322 
594 
283 
oil 
865 
518 
070 
706 
660 
666 
647 
492 
i20 
054 
109748 


166157 


630 


338 
201 
160 
863 
607 
073 


Taft, 
Rep. 

20,416 
3.668 

7  ,"949 

4,820 
6,788 
7,899 
3,317 
4,042 
3,903 
3,740 
2.958 
4,731 
8,910 

19, 182 
3,126 
3,930 
8,741 
3,231 
2.711 
464 
4,665 
6,692 

61,239 
3,064 
3,726 
3,490 


647 
i83 
827 
728 
402 
447 
266 
338 
321 
044 
683 
437 
241 
329 
292 
345 
365 
416 
673 
396 
878 
864 
400 
272 
510 
802 
565 
934 
160 
540 
466 


639,112655475 

67.6931200047 
47  04|  41  28 


Roo8^ 
Telt, 
Prog. 

4,487 
2,664 

2i&86 
3,487 
2.428 
6.677 
2,733 
1,609 
1,206 
1,318 
1,629 
1,896 
2,j26 
26,368 


-.720 

1,363 

8,173 

3.061 

818 

163 

3,128 

3.603 

71. 173 

1.512 

1.786 

„.,^„    2,709 

16,876  14,919 


6,040 
4,608 

63,107 
6,654 

11.246 


1,894 
6,663 
98,986 
4,266 
8,333 


16,202  10.694 


4.897 
10. 360 
3.983 
5.996 
5,138 
1,267 
9.201 
10,863 
3.035 
2,217 
8,403 
6,398 
5  229 
2,389 
1,649 
2,336 
6,983 
5,690 
3,037 
2,642 
2,237 
7,482 
3,153 
4,593 
4,769 
15,838 
2.836 
1,793 


3,278 
3,609 
1,366 
3,950 
1,696 

693 
14,967 
3,735 
3,771 
2,302 
4,221 
2.219 
2,640 

680 

526 
1,081 
4,109 
5,484 

961 
1,062 
2,068 
2,951 
1,608 
2,605 
2,574 
16, 061 
2,270 

905 


455428 


1,358,651 


28.68 


390021 


1,587,983 


24.5 


•Debs.  Soc,  received  63,381. 

t  Including  Independent  League  vote. 


125.252  and  No  Party  ticket,  3.764.     X  Including  Prohibition 
received  45,586  votes;  Strebel.  Soc..  37,793;  Hunter,  8oc.  Lab., 


vote,  54,189  and  No  Party  ticket,  1,426. 

For  Governor.  1914,  Davenport,  Prog.; 
2.350. 

For  United  States  Senator  on  Independent  League  ticket.  Gerard  received  409  votes;  Colby,  Prog., 
61.977;  Ru.ssell.  Soc.  55.266;  Baldwin,  Proh..  27,813;  Archer.  Soc.  Lab..  3.064. 

For  Chief  Justice  Court  of  Appeals,  Seabury  on  Prog.,  3,646  votes  and  on  Independent  League  421; 
Hart,  Proh.,  28.337;  Seldel,  Soc.  Lab.,  5,054. 

1913  vote — Chief  Judge  of  Court  of  Appeals — Bartlett.  Dem..  600,376;  Werner,  Rep..  597.357;  Hand. 
K.  P.,  19o.097;  Slobodln.  Soc,  61.586:  Manlerre.  Proh..  17.279. 

1912  vote — Governor — Sulzer.  Dem.,  649,559;  Hedges,  Rep.,  444,106;  Straua,  Prog,  and  Ind.  League. 
393.183:  BusseU,  Soc,  66.917. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  WHOLE  NUMBER  OF  VOTES  CAST  FOR  AMENDMENTS   PROPOSED 
BY   THE   NEW   YORK   STATE   LEGISLATURE   AND   QUESTIONS   PROPOSED   BY 
THE   CONSTITUTIONAL   CONVENTION   AT   THE-  GENERAL 
ELECTION   OF   NOVEMBER  2,   1915. 


Counties. 


Albany 

Allegany 

Bronx 

Broome 

Cattaraugus. . . 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua  . . 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Kings 

Lewis 

Livingston. . . . 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery. . 

Nassau 

New  York .... 

Niagara    

Oneida* 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens 

Rensselaer.  . . . 
Richmond.  .  .  . 

Rockland 

St.  Lawrenca  . 

Saratoga 

Schenectady.  . 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Puftolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington.    . 

Wayne 

Westchester. . . 

Wyoming 

Yates 

Total 


Amendments  by  Legislature. 


Amendment 

No.  1. 

Woman 

Suffrage 


Yes 


,263 
,851 
,307 
,022 
,319 
,167 
,887 
,371 
,358 
,657 
,030 
.822 
,212 
,839 
,669 
,853 
,113 
,145 
,027 
,264 
464 
,819 
,648 
,402 
,604 
,320 
,776 
,297 
,661 
,097 
,886 
,832 

Ypo 

032 
,433 
,301 
,915 
,205 
,062 
,395 
,875 
,108 
SIC 
,;99 
,020 
,351 
,061 
,413 
,139 
,226 
,219 
,415 
,9-15 
,206 
,035 
,297 
,138 
508 
165 
022 
110 


514.157 


No 


23,604 
4,372 

40,991 
7,607 
6,338 
5,870 
7,086 
5.910 
3,802 
4,126 
5,610 
2,848 
5,701 

10,220 

36,491 
3,433 
3,136 
3,561 
3,453 
3,939 
663 
5,132 
9,476 
121,679 
3,768 
3,931 
5,188 

24,843 

4,642 

8,295 

117,610 

9,214 

21,901 
6,603 

11,838 
3,201 
6,358 
5,925 
1,441 

33,104 

11,630 
7,469 
4,559 
7,300 
7,349 
6,006 
3,540 
1,918 
3,346 
9,740 
8,962 
1,992 
2,573 
3,157 

10.099 
4,369 
5,456 
6,700 

23,930 
3,981 
2,671 

732.770 


Amendment 

No.  2. 
State  Debt 


Yes 


13,212 
},948 

25,515 
4,465 
3,202 
2,890 
5,794 
4,483 
1,835 
2,006 
1,562 
1,789 
2,222 
5,265 

23,135 
2,374 
1,370 
2,109 
2,200 
1,684 
434 
2,783 
3,904 

71,296 
1,104 
1,798 
2.i 

15,802 
3,248 
5,495 

73,575 
4,977 

15,835 
3,183 
6,492 
1,777 
4,317 
2,705 

829 
16,235 
6,171 
4,153 
2,924 
3.630 
3,861 
4,759 
1,498 

946 
1,706 
4,067 
5,431 
1,487 

919 
2,058 
4,242 
1.697 
3,202 
2,726 
15,754 
2,070 

978 


422,313 


No. 


19,417 
5,256 

42,887 
9,161 
6,997 
5,904 
7,559 
6,794 
4,597 
3,699 
5,508 
3,234 
6,227 

10,138 

28,311 
3,261 
3,360 
3,467 
3,574 
4,136 
572 
4,950 
9,420 
119.748 
3,820 
3,811 
5,356 

20,483 

4,387 

8,275 

111,003 

8,196 

20,319 
6,010 

12,925 
3,098 
5,998 
6,531 
1,356 

34,066 
9,641 
7,528 
4,734 
7,542 
7,491 
6,262 
3,721 
2,161 
3,196 

11,192 
8.605 
5,441 
3,221 
3,387 
9,411 
4,331 
5,408 
6.569 

22,904 
3,905 
2.795 


Proposition 

No.  1. 
Barge  Canal 


Yes 


20,960 
1,941 

41,231 
4,668 
3,409 
3,265 
5,583 
4,234 
2,065 
2,754 
1,816 
1,870 
2,423 
6,621 

33,772 
2,962 
1,353 
2,810 
2,170 
2,071 
505 
3,950 
4,735 
107,658 
1,219 
1.984 
3.515 

29,207 

4,059 

7,397 

118,120 

7,.336 

22,128 
3,750 
7,492 
2,417 
6,115 
3,108 
1.056 

29.757 

10,582 
6,781 
3,603 
3,768 
6,124 
8,0,10 
1,762 
1,052 
2,557 
3,688 
7,104 
1,769 
865 
2,791 
6,238 
2,619 
4,366 
3,944 

20,597 
2,084 
1,004 


713,7631  615,147 


No 


13,613 
5,313 

30,044 
9,230 
6,980 
5,388 
7,106 
7,222 
4,546 
3,248 
5,252 
3,324 
6,716 
8,840 

22,167 
2,874 
3,374 
3,016 
3,762 
3,819 
530 
3,976 
8,942 

90,344 
3,806 
3,676 
4,961 

12,929 
3,621 
6,567 

76,285 
6,603 

15,713 
5,822 

11,792 
2,739 
r,I12 
0,323 
1,308 

23,049 
6,528 
5,961 
4,227 
7,658 
5,770 
3,906 
3,549 
2,134 
2,606 

11,986 
7,207 
5,244 
3,367 
2,981 
7,999 
3,617 
4,625 
5,681 

18,139 
3,958 
2,842 


569,950 


PROPOSED  BY  Constitutional  Convention. 


Question 

No.  1. 

Revised 

Constitution 


Yes 


11,171 

2,454 

11,796 
1,857 
3,787 
4,053 
7,661 
4,620 
2,007 
2,046 
1,659 
2,101 
2,055 
5,018 

41,548 
2,352 
1,633 
2,954 
2,745 
1,780 
499 
3,823 
3,936 

43,627 
1,232 
2,344 
2,953 

25,592 
4,041 
4,588 

47,095 
6,572 

16,268 
4,171 
5,9S1 
2,087 
5,116 
2,724 

954 
8,593 
8.761 
2,599 
2,357 
4,959 
3,121 
6,153 
1.472 

917 
2,012 
4,283 
4,955 
1,293 

972 
2,642 
4,330 
1,671 
3,400 
3,310 
15,297 
2,500 
1,130 


388,966 


No. 


23,218 
5,501 

60,330 
9,406 
7,916 
7,502 
9,226 
6,834 
4,664 
4,027 
6,418 
3,150 
7,051 

10.764 

42,846 
3,495 
3,326 
5;376 
3,849 
4,228 
548 
7,862 
9,681 
155,252 
3,804 
3,845 
5,436 

27,808 
6,113 

10,631 

150,576 

9,915 

21 ,231 

6,185 

13,968 

3,073 

7,260 

6.939 

1,605 

43,900 

16,12 

10,200 

5,498 

6.972 

8,543 

11,142 

3,826 

2,199 

3,393 

11,500 

10,279 

5,677 

3,251 

4,282 

9,597 

4,558 

5,602 

6,811 

32,703 

3,850 

2,858 


893,635 


Question 
No.  2. 
Apportion- 
ment. 


Yes 


10,894 
2,202 

11,824 
4,122 
3,345 
3,606 
6,767 
4,199 
1,770 
1,939 
1,509 
1,918 
1,791 
4,719 

38,901 
2,190 
1,330 
2,755 
2,511 
1,6.57 
174 
3,512 
3,801 

42,230 
1,039 
2,066 
2,728 

21,857 
3,842 
4,415 

44,287 
6,046 

15,333' 
3,753 
5,440 
1,827 
5,040 
2,516 

711 
8,329 
8,287 
2,420 
2,217 
3,818 
3,016 
6,088 
1,400 

888 
1,872 
3,791 
4,410 
1,161 

859 
2,430 
4,111 
1,509 
3,102 
2,928 
14,419 
2,277 
1,042 


361,270 


No 


22,687 
5,476 

58,193 
9,493 
7,982 
7,268 
8,943 
7,116 
4.636 
3,764 
6,313 
3,236 
7,000 

10,604 

41,287 
3,378 
3,376 
5,173 
3.82C 
4,193 
536 
7,645 
9,350 
152,111 
3,848 
3,879 
5,423 

28,273 
5,979 

10,333 

146,016 

9,664 

2b,'635 
6.254 

13,820 
3,044 
7,131 
6,868 
1,615 

42,866 

15,635 
9,977 
5,102 
7,272 
8,379 

10,637 
3,814 
2,204 
3,363 

11,522 

10,199 
5,650 
3,256 
4,195 
9,362 
4,516 
5,555 
6,876 

30,973 
3,852 
2,833 


874,690 


Question 

No.  3. 
Taxation. 


Yes 


10,316 
1,959 

12,317 
3,071 
3,128 
3,298 
6,387 
3,834 
1,353 
1,846 
1,413 
1.087 
1,3-52 
4,660 

33,550 
2,035 
1,155 
2,531 
2,146 
1,416 
368 
3,147 
3,232 

43,346 

922 

1,724 

2^70 

10,803 
3,774 
4,273 

46,027 
5,701 

11 ,533 
3,364 
4.742 
1,665 
4,528 
2,147 

678 
9,211 
7,876 
2,485 
2,099 
3,108 
2,904 
5,957 
1,313 

804 
1,628 
3,384 
4,022 
1,033 

572 
2,102 
3,474 
1,417 
2,930 
2„581 
13,825 
2,074 

977 


337,897 


No. 


23,330 

5,827 

57,896 

10,641 

8,365 

7,544 

9,447 

7,583 

5,199 

3,973 

6,493 

4,244 

7,648 

10,754 

47,802 

3,651 

3,634 

5,426 

4,319 

4,506 

642 

8,127 

10,033 

150,627 

4,107 

4,300 

6,031 

31,454 

6,081 

10,512 

144,612 

10,219  , 

24,588 
6,791 

14,821 
3,349 
7,880 
7,499 
1,692 

41,998 

15,962 
9,865 
5,548 
8,282 
8,601 

10,683 
3,956 
2,319 
3,685 

12.132 

10,755 
5,865 
3,616 
4,624 

10,136 
4,064 
5,759 
7,437 

31,741 
1,164 
2,934 


906,373 


♦Unofficial  reports  in  newspapers  gave  the  following  figures  for  certain  of  the  questions  and  amendments: 
Question  No.  1,  ayes,  9,757:  nays,  14,711:  Amendment  No.  1.  ayes,  9.120:  nays.  15,274;  Proposition  No.  1.,  ayes, 
10,035:  nays,  10,404      Official  count  delayed  on  account  of  court  proceedings. 


THE    INTERCOLLEGIATE    PROHIBITION    ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  was  incorporated  in  1901,  is  organized  in  230  colleges  and  universities,  and  has  an 
enrolled  membership  of  6.500.  It  conducts  journalistic  contests  among  colleges,  preparing  students  to 
collect  and  write  news  related  to  the  reform,  to  get  into  touch  with  the  news  organs,  and  to  learn  the  value 
of  publicity  to  this  and  other  movements  for  social  betterment  President — D.  Leigh  Colvin,  New  York 
City,  Secretary — Harry  S.  Warner,  166  W.  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111.  Treasurer — Dr.  Samuel 
Dickie,  President  of  Albion  College,  Albion,  Mich.     The  olBcial  organ  is  The  Intercollegiate  Statesman. 
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Jilection  Heturns. 


VOTE  OF  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK    FOR  PRESIDENT,  1012,  AND    COVERNOR,  1 91 4. 


M'HATTAN  &  BRONX. 


Dm. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

,33 

34 

_36 

Total 


Pbksident,  191j. 


Wlliion, 
Dem. 


8,699 
8,411 
4,941 
2,879 
6,044 
1,860 
4,410 
2,211 
3,! 

2  218 
6,132 
4,643 
4,092 
4,609 
6  090 
4.047 
4,8ii3 
8,988 
:,061 
4,090 
4.846 
4.001 

11,249 
3,002 

3  699 
3,034 
3.329 
2.370 
4,287 
6,878 
3  916 

10.968 
6,446 
9,387 
8,650 

166,157 


Taft, 
Bep. 

1,234 

764 

709 

735 

1,181 

1.704 

1,180 

686 

966 

1  229 
1,170 

915 
1,042 
1,690 
3  380 
1,200 

2  646 
1  374 

3  181 

1  068 
2,460 
1,074 
5,135 

820 
2,271 
•1,173 
2. 2(i2 

873 
2,673 
2,043 

2  140 
3.683 
1.930 
8,264 
8.413 

63,107 


K'vilt, 
Prog. 


1,291 
1,625 
1,712 
1,389 
1,304 
1.870 
1  607 
2.313 
1,393 
2,1H8 


482 
257 


MANHATTAN. 

QOVSRNOR,    1914. 


Glynn, 
Dem.T 


229 
'^14 
,439 
3.219 
1  ,21 
4  79U 
1  586 
4,806 
1  914 
8,910 
1,354 
2.113 
8  137 
1.927 

1  655 

2  592 

3  7 
4,938 
7.250 
8,384 
7,872 
6,217 


98,985 


8,308 
8,849 
4,706 
3,051 
4,654 
1,771 
3,782 
2,62; 
«,174 
2,4'i6 
4,603 
3.869 
i:,638 
4,366 
4,036 
3,880 
4,050 
8,749 
6,960 
3,674 
4, -261 
3.932 
10.618 

2  999 
3,015 
3,073 
2,506 
2,265 
3,711 

3  915 
3,929 


Whii' 
Rei>. 


119,373 

*l,«0l 
10,820 
6,376 
9,449 

8,887 


1,449 

1,198 
1,256 
1,065 
1,397 
2,632 
1,816 
1,667 
1,402 
1,810 
1.843 
1,195 
1,478 
1,878 
4,904 
1,806 
4,686 
2  132 
6.860 
1,969 
6,234 
2,288 
11,377 
1,326 
3.241 
2  436 
2.967 
1,638 
3,636 
2,912 
6,013 


^ulzer, 
Amer.) 


86 

603 

380 

1,025 

92 

1,001 

111 

1,012 

86 

996 

101 

348 

75 

117 

161 

154 

231 

219 

337 

297 

295 

262 

771 

294 

142 

814 

90 

357 

206 

298 

680 


BROOKLYN. 


J6,478 

•856,  ■ 
8,923 I 
3,942 
8,626 
7,620 


11,541 


'91 
1,206 

564 
1,874 

730 


•36,132  '29,866     *4,465 


PnRBinsNT,  191?. 


)IBT. 

WU»on, 

Dem. 

1 

4,077 

2 

4,091 

3 

4.493 

4 

4,056 

5 

4,682 

6 

3,049 

7 

4,301 

8 

4,347 

9 

7,765 

10 

4,771 

11 

4.559 

12 

6,489 

13 

3,823 

14 

3  908 

15 

.4,629 

16 

7,972 

17 

3,877 

18 

7.365 

19 

3.476 

20 

4,094 

21 

2,107 

22 

8,150 

23 

4,926 

Total 


Taft, 
R,p. 

2,003 
774 
861 
2,077 
2,960 
1,902 
1.377 
1,164 
2,782 
2,348 
2,454 
3,080 
1,546 
1,110 
1.664 
3.440 
2,677 
4  821 
1,603 
2. 218 
l.Old 
4.794 
2,676 


U'velt, 
Prog. 


2,161 
1,433 
1,083 
2,370 
3,830 
2,847 
1,831 
1,572 
5.156 
2.910 
2,902 
3,697 
1,783 
1.614 
1,746 
6,078 
8,430 
6,453 
1,862 
2,884 
1,711 
6,848 
6,084 


109,748     61.239     71,173  100,636     96.382    11.801 


GOVEBMOB,  1914. 


Glynn, 
Dem.  t 


3,320 
8.697 
4.049 
3.598 
3  824 
2,646 
4,294 
4,113 
7,502 
4,096 
3.998 
6.210 
3.383 
3,309 
4,294 
8.382 
3,103 
7,276 
2.881 
3  408 
1.677 
7,264 
6,313 


Whifn, 
Rep. 


3,099 
1.270 
1.254 
3,219 
6,721 
3.396 
2.186 
1.725 
6.424 
4,069 
4.246 
5,335 
2,266 
1.616 
2,485 
8,217 
4,950 

10,111 
2,613 
4.512 
1,697 

10.072 
o.OOO 


Solzer, 
Amer.i 


168 
101 

84 
670 
403 
952 
174 
130 
606 
167 
220 
321 
402 
471 
230 
877 
288 
459 
466 
376 
738 
1,220 
2,378 


QUEENS. 


Total 


6,908 
5,807 
9.424 
6.906 

28.044       9,201 


1.799 
1.462 
9,246 
2,705 


2,184 
2,867 
4,272 
6,654 


14.967 


6,160 
5,943 
9,5:tl 
6.697 
28,331 


3,701 
3.335 
7,078 
7,929 


22,043 


226 
299 
911 
636 


2,072 


RICHMOND. 


Total  I       8,4371      3,0351      3,771|    7,621|      6,477 1 
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Gr'd  I 
Total  1 


312,3861  126,682'   188,896  292,093  238.245    34,035 


VOTE    OF    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK    FOR    MAYOR     1913. 


M'H'TAN  A  BRONX, 


Dial. 
1 

2 
3 
4 
6 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 


McCall  MItchel  Knosell 


Dem. 


3.448 
3,581 
4  703 
2. 888 
4,466 
1,361 
3.697 
2,367 
3.401 
1.850 
4,185 
4,524 
8.720 
3,935 
3,317 
3,478 
2,968 
3.237 


Pus. 


2.305 
2.207 
2,049 
2,107 
2,415 
3.961 
2,885 
2.846 
2.225 
3.536 
2.982 
2,083 
2.295 
3.049 
6.639 
2,993 
6.620 
3,444 


Soo. 


54 

499 
229 
666 
103 
677 
143 
690 
169 
663 
157 
336 
97 
214 
133 
264 
227 
640 


Dl.st. 


Mccai 

Dem. 


19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
33 
34 
35 


MItchel  Russell 
Fua.        Soc. 


4.469 
8,134 
3,413 
2,917 
7,508 
2,769 
2,540 
2,354 
2,330 
2.142 
2,801 
4,699 
2,528 
7,456 
3,881 
6,473 
6,683 


8,936 
3,291 

7.328 
8,800 

15,989 
2.201 
4.564 
4,533 
3,886 
2,634 
5,619 
5,993 
7.626 

14, 36] 
6.374 

13  804 

10,854 


382 
711 

832 

890 

646 

595 

146 

909 

72 

815 

146 

638 

4-:(l 

1.4-:2 

8C9 

2.0-JJ 

l.Olt 


BROOKLYN. 


Dint. 


Total  129.113178,224  17,38,'? 


McCall 
Dem. 


1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


MItchel 
Fiu 


2,906 
8,355 
3.861 
2,904 
2,640 
1,977 
3, 5.-,3 
3  4h6 
5  4:  ii 
3,282: 
3,11H 
3,798 
2,949 

2,9'I6; 

3. 794 
6, 0191 
2,289j 
6,114' 


4,365 
2,245 
2.131 
4.883 
7.578 
5.280 
3  613 
2  932 
9.252 
5  532 
5,628 
7,368 
3,611 
3.092 
3,828 

U,624 
6,764 

12,557 


Ru8.<ien 
Moc.' 


169| 
127, 
68| 
401 
2.S2i 
806 
165 
148 
598 
162 
160 
244 
3;e 
299 
£59 
555 
231 
397! 


Total  77,826137,074  11,560 


Diet. 


19 

20 
21 
22 
23 


McCall 
Dem. 


2,264 
2,377 
1,39.'? 
4,807 
3,596 


MUcbel 
Fus. 


3,965 
6,066 
2.918 
13.709 
8, 243 


Ruasel^ 
Soc. 


899 

563 

824 

1.725 

2,201 


QUEENS. 


4,466 
4,877 
6,154 
4,600 


Total  20,097  34,279 


6,762 

6,811 

11.832 

10,874 


667 

430 

1,516 

362 

a.  865 


RICHMOND. 


Total 


Ur'cl 
Total 


6.888|_8,604 


233,919[358,181 


249 


32, 067 


Dem. 
1896. 1'res.. (0)651,369 
1897.  Ch.  Jus.   554 .6?0 


1898.  Gov 
190a  Gov 
1900.  Pres 
1902.Gov. 
190t  Pres 


..  643,921 
.  .  693.733 
.(6)678.386 
.  656.347 
683,981 


VOTK 

Ren. 
819,838 
493  791 
661.707 
804,859 
821,992 
6i;t,150 
859,513 


OF  THK  STATE  OF 
Gr.     J^oh.       Plu. 

16,052  268.469  R 

19,653     60.889  D 

18,383 

22.704 

22  043 

20,4H0 

20,787 


HKW  YOKK  SINCE  1896. 


17.667 
20,8.54 
23,8H0 
13,493 
12,622 
15.886 
36,883 


ly04.Gov 733,704     813.964    36,257 


17,786  R 
111.126  R 
143.606  R 
8.803  R 
175,552  R 

80.560  R 


Dem. 

1906.GoV 691,106 

1908.  Gov 735.189 

1908.Pres 667.468 

1910.  Gov 689.700 

1912.Pres 655.475 

1912.Gov 649  5:)9 

l&U.Gov 541.194 


Ken.     Pioa.     Soc.      Plu. 

749,002    21,751  67,?97  R 

804,651    33,994   69.462  Ii 

870,070    38,451  202,602  R 

622  299   48,529   67.401  D 

456.428  390,021  63,381  200,047  D 
444,105  393.183  66,917  205,454  D 
686,701    45,586  37,793 146,507  R 


»  Vot«  oJ  Bronx  County,  30th,  32d,  33d,  34th  and  36th  Districts  respectively,  t  Glynn,  In  New  York 
County  (Manhattan),  90,666  Dem.,  Ind.  League  27,095,  No  Party  1,612;  Bronx  Countv,  2f),42<  Dem., 
Ind.  League  9,345,  No  Party  360;  Kings  County  (Brooklyn),  73.584  Dem.,  Ind.  League  26,009,  No  Party 
1  043-  Queens  County,  21.808  Dem.,  Ind.  League  6,349,  No  Party  '74;  Richmond  County,  5,768  Dem., 
Ind  League  1,789,  No  Party  64.  t  Sulier,  In  New  York  County  (Manhattan),  Amer.  9,905,  Proh.  1,333. 
No  Party  303;  Bronx  Countv,  Amer.  3.777.  Proh.  548.  No  Party  140;  Kings  County  (Brook.yn).  Amer. 
9  368  Proh.  1,924,  No  Party  509;  Qjeens  County,  Amer.  ,638,  Proh.  508,  No  Party  26;  Richmond  County, 
Amer  376,  Proh.  173,  No  Party  7.  (a)  National  Democratic  vote,  18,950.  (6)  Social  Democratic  vote,  12,869. 


Election  Returns. 
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VOTE    FOR    NEW    YORK   STATE    SENATORS    FOR    1915-1916    BY    DISTRICTS. 


Democrat. 


Wei-d    [a]   ...14,034 

I'attnn 26,556 

CulUn 10,296 

Wise 9,V9S 

Heffernan 15,421 

Cai  swell r^,870 

Carroll 9  912 

Fenriflly 18,270 

Nova...    1,686 

Torborg 12,290 

Sulliv.su 8.221 

Doll 7,687 

Walker 1",190 

Foley I0,9.,2 

Boylai 10,04 

W.igner 11  143 

Her.lck 7,6-.'2 

Pollock 13,323 

Simpson 17,(19 


SOJoseph 1,124 


Uepublicaa. 


21  Dunnigaii.  .   .I6,2«i5 

22  Hamilton...      23,107 

23  Rowland 9,066 

54  Healey  18,460 

26Terwilliger 9,979 

26H.iider 11,339 

27Met7.ger 7.398 

28  1).iring 14,168 

29McKnlght....ll,930 

30  Paris 7,454 

31  White 9,664 

32  Lansing 9,316 

33  Pickett £,692 

34  Howard 5,526 

36  Lawyer 10,779 

36  Peckham 10,608 

37  Kichardson...   7,816 
Steliigrebe.   ..  12,572 

McGiiIre 6.723 

Holihan 6,716 

Bush 9,903 

Warner 7,n39  W  lleonl 

lirewater 9.287  Newton, 

Halsey 4,593  Sanders. 

I'odd 8,715  Argi'slinger. 

Gallup 7  824Mullan 


ThoMip-on 
WJlaud  .. 
Dowiiiaii,. 
Lockwooil. . 
Engel  . , 

Murphy, 

ISitcliie.  ... 
llurlingame 

Lawson 

Gilchrist 

Widdl 

W.ies 

Itose 

Doubleday.. 
Coughlln  ... 

MahnH 

Mills 

Bennett 

Kigtfins  , . . . 
Keliher  ..  . 
Schector. , . . 

H  enschel 

Cromwell... 

Slate 

Stivers 

Towner 

Walton 

Sage 

Wood 

Whitney.... 

Norton 

Cristman... . 
Emerson.. .. 

Marshall 

Brown 

Wicks 

lones 

Walters...  . 
Hill    [a].... 

Hewitt 

Hallidny.... 


Wright. 
Malone,    .. 
K;iwispergi-r. 
Greiner.     .. 
Pierce 


9,77'! 

9,596 
.10,406 
.15,833 
.    7,737 


Thompson.. 
Morion.... 

I-'rank 

MacGregor  , 
Spilng 


16.137 
16,323 
. ,  6,205 
..  12,818 
..  8,020 
..12,852 
..  6, .ill 
..21,798 
..  8,402 
..13,378 
..  6,689 
..  6,829 
..  4,166 
..  4,286 
..  6,036 
..  6.80J 
..11,328 
...16,756 
..16,548 
..  6,642 
..12,460 
.  19,46<i 
..  10,41.< 
...24,926 
.  1J,645 
..16,684 
.  ]2.:.04 
.26,293 
. .  13,847 
.  13,682 
.16,813 
.13,292 
.10,710 
13.166 
.13,713 
.14,710 
.15,078 
.20,684 
.14,-24 
.12,566 
.13,090 
.12,824 
.10,642 
.11,9..3 
..13,177 
.16,644 
..11,630 
..16.201 
..  6,660 
.  12.728 
..  16,205 


Knapp  ... 

Moore . 

Forrester. 
Cronin  ... 
Neary  ..,, 

Ream 

Colvln.... 
Dulck...  . 
Forbell.... 


Progiesaive. 


..  2,264 
..  493 
..  948 
...  2,625 
. .  1,270 
...  704 
..  2,430 
..  612 
..   2,102 


Canavan... 
Mullaney. 


686 
643 


Salant  6,491 


Sickles 
Hobbs.. 


1,161 

2,878 


Palmer 

McDonough. 
Koush 


.  1,412 

.    1,785 
.    1,446 


Roe., 


Richards., 
Austin... 


1,683 

1,331 
1,216 


Backus 

Horton 

Clymer 

WilcoiV...'. 
Purple 


.  1,937 
.  1,39S 
.   2,700 


Socialist. 


Paine 

Burger 

Mi-Gowan 

Kahm 

Cavatiaugh 

Crygier 

Indorf 

Bairelt 

Ilaffner 

Barbers 

Phillips    

Gutimiin.   ... 

Cross 

Deitze 

Mascher..   .   , 
Sieinhanll..   . 

Poole 

Heidemnnn 

Russell 

G:.a 

r.af"g 

Dobaeia;:e. . . . 

Veeck 

Wessling 

Lenord 

Uothery 

Minkler 

Sivartwonl. . .. 
Corbin..   . 
Ingham.     . 

fiage 

Lieoau  .    . 
Sullivan  . 

P.ilmer 

M.'uison 

FIske 


Hogue. 


Swift 

Hochgesang  . 


Heck 

Bonnefond.. 

1,079  Gunn 

860CIapp 

Bullock 

Myers 

2,143Mii)ard 

Darrow 

Shedd 

Till 

.Storrier 

l,329Stranahan... 

Tntthill 

Peterson 


1,520 


2,660 

340 

1,687 

738 

468 

927 

1,291 

2,168 

4,737 

2,213 

2,061 

263 

875 

367 

2,079 

401 

740 

1,65 

1,924 

2,234 

4.692 

2>i0 

974 

364 

301 

203 

,     461 

363 

301 

4,428 

1,086 

19i 

.     69 

449 

450 

1,119 
471 
347 
367 
199 
383 
213 
933 
789 
401 
172 
890 
1  065 
1,470 


Durvea,  Proh.. 
Harte 4 


Mauson 157 


Du\'ergy,lnd.Lg. 
'.ong,  Proh. . . 


Streetei,  Proh. 


892 


HHmphiey,Pioh,1917 


Pratt.. 
Mahn  .. 
Heed... 

261 

11 

118 

MacDon 

Lot  en  z. 
Hlll:,rd. 
Smith  . 

aid.  . 

162 

238 

90 

229 

Cair  ... 

50 

* 

McAusland.  . 
Hairls....-    -- 

43 
14 

Hopkins 
Prince.. 
KawliDS 

61 

133 
164 

Smiroan 
Miller.. 

215 

421 

C:irpentei,Pioh 
Elliott 

.  301 
365 

Obie,  !■ 
Palmei, 
MeUonii 

oh... 
Proh. 
er  ... 

446 

25 
71 

Clos-jon, 
Lansing 
Stevens 

i'roh." 
I'ndL. 

1,634 
550 

485 

Braclt.   Proh.. 
Hiensbears.   . 

1, 611 

599 

Clemens 

,  Proh 

869 

Gillette,  Proh. 
l'hillips,Pr..h. 
WllHiims,Pioh. 
Tnitle,  Pi  oh.. 
llo\  t,  Pioh... 

Pai'k 

Schalber. . ., 
Allen,  Proh  .. 

Dixon 

Toy 

Stage 

AmidOD,  Pioh. 


1,310 

2,093 

916 

1  785 

1,U3 

434 

384 

482 

230 

2,188 

464 

1,523 


[a]     Progressive  vote  Included. 


VOTE  FOR  MAYOR  OF  GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

In  1901, .Shepaid,  D  ,  received  in  Manhnttan  and  Bronx,  156,631;  Brooklvn.  88,858:  Qneen.s,  13,679; 
Richmond,  6.1109;  total,  all  boroughs,  265,177.  Low.  F. ,  Manhnttan  and  Bionx,  162.298;  Brooklyn, 
114,625:  Queens,  1H,118;  Richmond,  6.772;  total,  all  boroughs.  296,813.  Maiiierre,  P.,  in  Manhattan 
and  Bronx,  617:  Brooklyn,  501;  Qneen.s,  74:  Richmond,  72;  total,  all  boroughs,  1,264.  Keiiiard,  S.  Jj., 
Manhattan  and  Bronx,  4,323:  Brooklvn,  1,638;  Queens.  181:  Richmond,  71:  total,  all  hoionglis,  6,213. 
Hanford,8.  D.,  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  6,4u9;  Brooklyn,  2,6.92;  Queens,  613;  Richmond, 120;  total, all 
boroughs,  9,834.    Grand  total,  679,301. 


1903. 


McClellan,  D. 
IjOw,  Fus.  .. . 
Furman,S.D. 
Hunter.S.  L.. 
McKee,  Proh, 


"Manhat- 
tan and 
Bronx. 


188,681 

132.178 

11.318 

3,540 

376 


Brook- 
lyn 


102,569 

101,251 

4,529 

1,411 

.^96 


Queens. 

17,074 

11,960 

976 

178 

47 


Klch- 

mond. 


Total. 


6,458  C14,782 

6,697  252,086 

133    16.956 

76:     o,2l)5 

50'        869 


Grand  total 589  898 


1905. 


McClellan,  D. 
Iviiis,R._.  .. 
Hearst,  M.O.I- 


Manliat- 
tan  and 
Blonx. 


140,264 

64.280 

123,292 


Brook- 
lyn. 

~6a|788 
61.10-2 
84,835 


Queens. 


Rich- 
mond. 


Total. 


6.127  228  407 
4.49C '137,184 
3,096 '224 ,929 

Grand  total o90,52oil 


1909. 


rjaj'nor,  D.. 
Bannard.R.,F 
Hearst,  C.Al. 
Ca.s,sidy.  S.... 
Hunter.S.  L.. 
Manierre,P'h 


Manhat- 
tan nnd 
Bionx. 


134,075 

86,497 

87,156 

6,811 

813 
.3021 


Brook- 
lyn. 


91,666 

73, 860 

49. 040 

3,874 

369 

363 


Queens. 


17,570 

11,907 

15, 186 

1,004 

56 

112 


Rich- 
mond. 


Total. 


7,067  250,378 
5,040  177,304 
2,806  154,187 


11,168 
1,256 

866 


Giand  total 595,159 


1913. 


Mitchel.  Fus. 
McCiilUDem. 

Russell.  S 

Walters,  S   I.,. 
Rayjnond,  P.. 


Manhai 
tan  and 
Rionx. 


178,224 

129,113 

17.. 383 

952 

412 


Brook- 
lyn. 


137,074 
77,826 
11,560 

538 
587 


Queens, 


34,279 

20.097 

2,865 

129 

118 


Klch- 
mond. 


8,604 

6,883 

249 

28 

96 


Total. 


358.181 

233,919 

32,11.57 

1,647 

1.213 


Grand  total 627.017 
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NSW    YORK    STATE    PRIMARY    VOTE,    1914. 


DEMOCRATIC. 

REPUBLICAN. 

Name. 

Oface 

Vote 

Plu- 
rality. 

Name. 

Office. 

Vote. 

Plu- 
rality. 

Glynn.  Martin  H.. 
Hennessy,  John  A.    .. 
Lockwood,  Thomas  B 

Rice,  William  G 

May,  Mitchell 

Newborg,  Sidney 

Sohmer,  William .  .    .  . 
Davidson,  Geo.  G.,  Jr. 
Carp,  Albert  C. 
Sunderlin,  Charles  E. . 

Parsons,  James  A 

Larkin,  John 

Bensel,  John  A 

Bennett,  Raleigh  H  . . 
Seabury,  Samuel    . .   ( 
Carlisle,  John  N.    ..    ( 
Gerard,  James  W. .    . 
Roosevelt,  Franklin  D. 
McDonoeh,  James  S 

Governor  .  . 
Governor. .  . 
Lieut  -Gov. 
Lieut.-Gov.. 
Sec.  of  State 
Sec.  of  State 
Comptroller 
Comptroller 
Treasurer. 
Treasurer. 
Atty-Gen. 
Atty.-Gen. 
State  Eng .  . 
State  Eng . 
Asso.  Judge, 
Ct.  of  Apis . 
U   S   Sen 
U.  S   Sen 
U   S   Sen 

175,772 

68,387 
158,159 

57,305 
167,198 

43,251 
158.309 

53,077 
147,443 

55,055 
151,122 

57,096 
146,533 

58,485 
139.694 

65,820 
133,815 

63,879 

17,862 

107.385 

100,854 

l'23,947 

105,232 

92.388 

'94',626 

88,648 

73,874 

69.936 

Whitman.  Charles  S  .  . 
Hinman,  Harvey  D. . . 

Hedges,  Job  E 

Srhoeneck,  Edward. .  . 

Sichvay.  Frank  S 

Heacock.  Soth  G 

Hugo,  Francis  M. .  . . 
Cunningham,  Wm.  D 
Porter,  Eugene  H    .  . 
Travis,  Eugene  M  .  . . 
Hooker,  .  ames  F.  .  . 
Strasburger,  Samuel . 

Wells,  James  I 

Woodbury,  Egbert  E 
O'M  alley.  Edward  R. 
Williams.  Frank     .    . 
O'Brien,  Arthur.  .      . 
Waasworth.Ja.s  W  ,Jr 
Calder,  Wi'liam  M 
Hill,  David  Jayne.  .. 

Governor. .  . 
Governor. . 
Governor. . 
Lieut  -Gov.. 
Lieut.-Gov. 
Lieut -Gov. 
Sec  of  State 
Sec.  of  State 
Sec.  of  State 
Comptroller 
Com.pti  oiler 
Comptroller 
Treasui  er. 
Atty  -Gen    . 
Atty.-Gen. 
State  Eng. 
State  Eng .  . 
U   S   Sen  . 
U.  S  Fen     . 
TT.  s.  Sen. .  . 

120,073 
61,952 
43,012 
78,536 
57,348 
68,303 
71,037 
67,050 
58,845 
88,765 
62,414 
48,519 

184,043 

124,009 
72,467 

159,243 
36,892 
89,960 
82,895 
37,102 

58,121 

'  10.233 

3,987 

26,35i 

■  5l',542 

122,351 

'6,065 

PROGRESSIVE. 


Davenport.  Fred.  M.  .  IGovemor. .  .  |    18.6431      4.277 ||gul^:er.  William IGovernor. 


14,3661 . 


GREATER    MEW    YORK    VOTE-PRESinEWT,    1912,  A^aD    COVERN O R,    1914. 


President. 


Wilson,  Dem. 
Taft,  Rep.  ... 
Roosevelt,Prog 
Debs,  Hoc 


M.nnbai- 
tan,  Broiix 

166^157 
63,107 
98,985 
18,124 


[King']  1^ 

109.7481  28  044 
ol,239|  9.2111 
71,1731  14,9«7 
11,459     3.326 


Itich- 


Total 


8,437'312,3SK 
3,03.i;i26,5H-J 
3,771188,896 


(Jlynn.Dem.t 
A\  hitman.  R. 
Davenport.P. 


32o|  33,324!  Stiehel.  See. 


Blanhat- 
l.nn.  Bionx 


155„')05; 

115,3'i3l 

7,501 

13,7141 


B'klvn. 


Queen 

^031 

95.3f2:  22,043 

4.7t50i       983 

8,28ol    1,924 


Total. 


llich- 
moiid 

^7,621  292,093 
5,477  238.245 


255 
J«l 


13,499 

24,084 


t  Includes  also  votes  of  Ind.  League  and  No  Party. 

VOTE    FOR    STATE    OFFICERS    IN    1914 — VOTE    OF    ENTIRE    STATE. 

For  Secretary  of  State — May,  Dem.  and  Ind  L.,  561,429;  Hugo,  Rep.,  601.857;  Stem,  Prog.,  72,371. 
For  Comptroller — Sohmer,  Dem.  and  Ind.  L.,  553,254:  Travis.  Rep.,  6.57,373;  Burnham,  Prog.,  68,111. 
For  Treasurer— Carp,  Dem  ,  526,025;  Wells,  Rep.,  625,811:  Call,  Prog,  and  Ind.  L., 117.628.  For  Attorney- 
General — Parsons,  Dem.,  529,045;  Woodbury,  Rep.,  651.869;  Elder.  Prog.,  77.94o.  For  State  Engineer 
—Bensel.  Dem.,  509.944;  Williams,  Rep.,  677,393;  Collis,  Prog..  69,110. 


Vote  for  Borough  President,  Manhattan — Marks 
(Fus.)  129,640,  Darlington  (Dem.)  103,801,  Berlin 
(Soc.)  11,796.  Bronx — Mathewson  (Ren.,  Ind.  L.) 
34,856,  Mitchell  (Dem  )  26,021,  Raldiris  (Prog.') 
10,867.  Schlueter  (Soc  )   5,619.     Brooklyn — Pounds 

19 

For  Supreme  Court  Justice,  First  District — 
Delehanty  (Rep  ,  Dem.,  Ind  L.,  Amer.,  Prog  ) 
229,079,  Clarke  (Rep  ,  Dem..  Ind.  L.,  Amer.,  Proh., 
Prog)  215,121,  Greenbaum  (Rep..  Dem,  Ind.  L._ 
Amer.,  Proh..  Prog  )  210,509,  Shearn  (Rep  ,  Dem." 
Ind  L,  Amer,  Prog.)  215,630,  Finch  (Rep,  Dern  , 
Ind  I  .,  Amer.,  Proh.)  203,416,  Tierney  (Rep  ,  Dem., 
Ind  L  ,  Amer.)  204,200,  Danehy  (Proh  )  5,297, 
O'Connell  (Prog)  16,381,  Wintner  (Prog.)  11,425, 
Warshow  (Soc  )  23,583,  Hillquit  (Soc  )  26,313, 
Malkiel  (Soc.)  21,835.  Aleinikoft  (Soc.)  21,577, 
Ottenberg  (Soc.)  22,254.  Hennefeld  (Soc.)  20,904, 
Hunter  (Soc.  L.)  3,452,  Seidel  (Soc.  L.)  2,557,  Peter- 
sen (Soc  L.)  1,870,  Glaser  (Soc  L  )  2,019,  Johnson 
(Soc   L.)  2,545. 

Second  District  (Nassau,  Suffolk,  Kings,  Queens, 
and  Richmond  Counties) — Callaghan  (Rep  ,  Proli,, 
Prog.)  152,961,  Fitzgerald  (Dem.,  Ind.  L.)  147,206, 
Bacon  (Amer.)  5,481,  Van  der  Porten  (i3oc.)   17,525 

For  Sheriff,  New  York  County — Bowers  (Pep  , 
Amer.)  72„590,  Smith  (Dem.,  Ind.  L)  118,791,  Hull 
(Proh.)  735,  Halpin  (Prog.)  5,294,  Kohn  (Soc  ) 
13,525,  Zahler  (Soc.  T,.)  1,214.  Kings  County — 
Schnitzspan  (Rep.)  93,434,  Riegelmann  (Dem.,  Ind. 
L.,  Amer  )  98,099,  McKee  (Proh  )  2,828,  Schoraburg 
(Prog  )  8,444,  Ross  (Soc.)  13,399,  Andersen  (Soc.  L.) 
1,086,  Nelson  (Ind  W.)  1,106.  Queens  County — 
McCardell  23,796,  Stier  (Dem.,  Ind.  L.,  Prog.) 
29.523.  O'Connor  (Amer)  959,  Gasz  (Proh.)  310, 
Froelich  (Soc.)  3,217.  Richmond  County— Buel 
(Rep.)    4,727,   Pitou,   Jr.    (Dem. 


1913. 


Ind.    L.,    Amer  , 


(Fus.)  133,089.  Mann  (Dem.)  81,297,  Riley  (Soc.) 
11,691.  Queens — Connolly  (Dem.)  33.177,  Smith- 
(Fus.)  21,539,  Burkle  (Soc.)  2,521  Richmond — 
McCorm.ack  (Dem.)  7,424.  Cromwell  (Rep.,  Ind.  L  ) 
6,950,  Mills  (Prog.)  1,168. 

15. 

Prog.)  9,086,  Knobel  (Proh  )  278,  Wal.sh  (Soc.)  366. 

For  District  Attorney,  New  York  County — 
Perkins  (Rep.)  71,943,  Swann  (Dem..  Ind.  L' 
109,005,  Moss  (Amer  ,  Prog  )  24,015,  Hinds  (Proh.) 
357,  Block  (Soc.)  11,869,  Alexander  (Soc  L.)  800. 
Kings  County — Cropsey  (Rep  ,  Proh.,  Prog.)  116,839, 
Nash  (Dem.,  Ind  L.,  Amer )  87,645,  Riley  (Soc  ) 
12,593,  Archer  (Soc.  L.)  946. 

For  Justice  of  the  City  Court— Zellcr  (Rep  ,  Dem., 
Ind.  L.)  218,756,  Samuels  (Amer,  Prog.)  25,027. 
iManierre  (Proh.)  3,757,  Levine  (Soc)  22,311, 
Moskovitz  (Soc.  L.)  2  558. 

For  County  Clerk,  Kings  County — Devoy  (Rep., 
Pro'?.)  100,646,  Kelly  (Dem.,  Ind.  L  ,  Amer.)  103,459. 
Ouai!  (Proh.)  1,479,  Wright  (Soc.)  12.490,  Light- 
bourn  (Soc.  L.)  924.  Queens  County — Goetz  (Rep.) 
18,855,  Duj.at  (Dem.,  Ind  L  ,  Prog.)  33.372,  Mager 
(Amer)  1,467,  Miller  (Proh.)  430,  Paul  (Soc.)  3,189. 

For  President  of  the  Borough  of  Richmond — 
Scofleld  (Rep.)  5,165,  Van  Name  (Dem.,  Ind  L  . 
Amer..  Proh.,  Prog.)  9,398,  Schenck  (Soc.)  298. 

For  County  Judges,  Kings  County — Freitcld  (Rep  , 
Proh  )  80,332,  Campbell  (Rep.)  76,734,  Lewis  (Rep., 
Proh  Piog.)  86,612,  May  (Dem.,  Ind.  L,  Amer) 
94,998,  Hylan  (Dem.,  Ind  L.,  Amer.,  Prog.,  Ind  W.) 
112,993,  Roy  (Dem.,  Ind  L.,  Amer.,  Prog.,  Ind.  W.) 
107,193,  Smith  (Proh.)  1,631,  Boudin  (Soc)  12,199, 
Chugerman  (Soc  )  11,274,  Wolfman  (Soc.)  11,280, 
Kihn  (Soc.  L.)  751.  Aul  (Soc.  L.)  609,  Solomon  (Soc. 
L.)  782,  McCloskey  (Jeff.)  5,579.  Queens  County — 
Humphrey  (Rep.,  Dem.,  Ind.  L.,  Amer.,  Proh. 
Prog  )  48,860,  Sinclair  (Soc.)  4,212. 


JEleetion  Returns. 
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NORTH    CAROLINA. 


Counties. 
(100.) 


Alamance 

Alexander 
AUegUaiiy  .     .. 

Ansou     

Ashe 

Avery 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Brunswick..     .. 
Buncombe...     . 

Burke 

Cabarrus 

Caldwell 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell. 

Catawba 

Cliatbani  .  .     .. 

Cherokee 

Chowan , 

Clay       

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Craven 

Cumberland     ... 

Currituck 

Dare    

Davidson 

Davie 

Duplin   

Durham    

Edgecombe 
Forsyth    . 

Franklin 

Casio  n  .     ... 

(jates        

Graham 

Granville 

Greene 

Guili'oid 

Halifax    

Hanielt 

Haywood 

Ilendeison.. 

Hertfoid 

Hoke 

Hyde 

Iiedell 

Jackson  

Johnston. 

Jones     

Lee 

I,enoir    .. 

Lincoln  

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

McDowell 

Mecklenburg  ... 

Mitcliel! 

Montgomery  ..  . 

Mooie 

Nash 

New  Hanovei ... 
Northampton  ... 

Onslow 

Oranije 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank 

Pender 

Peiquimans 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk  

Randolph 

Richmond     .  ... 

Robeson 

Rockingham    ... 
Rowan 


FuKSIDhNT, 

1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
nein. 

2^132 

852 

652 

1,487 

1,643 

21' 

1,605 

1.571 

1,140 

77 

3.716 

1.365 

1.738 

1,627 

303 

1,153 

705 

2,110 

1.062 

906 

663 

372 

2.  .S61 

1  668 

1,819 

1,678 

622 

397 

2,484 

823 

1.757 

2,197 

1  861 

3,042 

1,856 

2,u33 

618 

416 

1,561 

894 

3  830 

2.300 

1,364 

2,068 

1,092 

742 

626 

636 

2,528 

1  210 

2  757 
635 
862 

1,5 

l.i80 

1,020 

897 
1,251 
1,  037 
3,967 

385 
1,  012 
1,167 


862 

2,  021 

1,625 

901 

997 

694 

972 

967 

647 

820 

2, 303 

675 

2,665 

1.319 

2,706 

1,939 

2,748 


Taft, 
Kep. 

~150 
523 
208 
125 
478 
138 
295 

43 

33 
280 
428 

48 
389 
482 

40 
218 
15J 
203 

70 
734 

17 

81 
155 

79 

235 

6 

•238 

1,509 

810 

33 

126 

101 

1,690 

71 
244 

95 
261 
192 
15: 
460 

42 
148 
357 
471 

61 

63 

76 
392 
.315 

36 

451 

140 

12: 

49 

134 

•130 

229 

343 

325 

203 

144 

252 

140 

57 

66 

172 

74 

77 

19 

228 

784 

347 

153 

370 

82 

154 

694 

280 


Kooge- 
velt. 
Frog. 

1,637 

497 

256 

118 

1,241 

950 

548 

61 

511 

466 

2.285 

1.288 

1.684 

1, 167 

62 

537 

45 

1,872 

1,343 

477 

77 

387 

943 

892 

190 

870 


80 
1,143 

345 

1,066 

1,204 
77 

1,262 
316 

1,297 
179 
223 
343 
152 

1,979 
135 

1,o:j5 
861 
380 
105 
40 
300 

1,047 
729 

1,083 

125 

60 

347 

1,(;66 
841 

1,320 
34 
773 
533 
716 
846 
678 
576 
107 
53 
550 
821 
329 
184 
268 
44 
184 
433 
601 

1,809 
174 
660 
778 

1,537 


U.S  Srnator, 
1914. 


Over 
mau, 
Dem. 

^"942 

930 

715 

866 

1,817 

247 

1,149 

744 

957 

7.67 

3,751 

1.395 

1,896 

1,61 

140 

1,113 

635 

3,186 

1,58.^ 

887 

329 

367 

1,960 

1,592 

839 

1,298 

687 

344 

2  271 

7 ,0 

1,403 

1,456 

892 

3,; 

953 
3,070 

598 

440 
1,137 

622 
2,  555 
1,058 

1  391 
1,958 
1,002 

418 

444 

23: 

3.814 

1,159 

3,504 

363 

860 

919 

1,21 

944 

822 

779 

1,124 

3,:!2: 

419 

1,149 

1,209 

1,010 

808 

873 

719 

963 

414 

450 

782 

586 

871 

1,880 

648 

2  322 

i.'boi 

1,823 

1,748| 
2, 2651 


White- 
ner, 
Kep. 

T7528 

1,139 

503 

94 

1,753 

919 

534 

34 

614 

826 

2,620 

1, 247 

2,039 

1,461 

11 

582 

115 

2,380 

1,172 

1, 129 

2 

406 

1,064 

579 

129 

891 

18 

288 

2,  .349 

1.086 

1,122 

674 

53 

2,977 

128 

1,605 

156 

397 

183 

1 60 

1,461 

26 

1,576 

1,174 

1,623 

39 

34 

31 

1,643 

1,064 

2,242 

79 

560 

320 

1,134 

930 

1,441 

125 

1,003 

1.044 

930 

1,027 

854 

208 

50 

15 

390 

850 

146 

100 

232 

308 

653 

242 

664 

2,183 

132 

527 

1,306 

1.689 


NORTH  CAROLINA— C'oJiimned. 


COUNTIHS. 


Rutherford.  . 
Sampson  .  . 
.Scotland.. 

.Stanly 

S'okes 
Surry  . 

Swain 

Transylvania. 

Tyrrell 

Union  .     . 

Vance 

Wake. . . 

Warren 

Washington.. 
Watauga. 
Wavne  .    .  .. 

Wilki-s 

Wilson 

Vadkiii 

Yancey 


1*KKS1I>M.NT, 

■  912. 


Total     

Plurality.     .  . 
Percent .. 

Wljole  vcjte. 


Wil- 

60D, 

Dem. 

1,265 

751 

1,702 

1,144 

1,919 

766 

651 

297 

1,786 

1,204 

3,996 

987 

503 

933 

2,295 

l.t)36 

1,741 

713 

1.112 


144507 
75377 
59.27 


T.aft, 
Rep. 

82 

84 

9 

105 

1,450 

2  277 

220 

107 

224 

92 
168 
282 
112 
384 
420 

95 
331 

82 
791 

60 


U.S.SENATOtt, 

1914. 


Roose^ 
velt. 
Piog. 

1,5531 

2, 520i 
75 

1,548 
210 
608 
858 
537 
100 
457 
234 

1,517 

46 

149 

819. 

1,090! 

2,671 
561 
599 

1.0361 


Over- 
m:in, 

Dem. 

1,"9^ 

1,020 

394 

1,691 

1,307 

1,906 

701 

693 

356 

992 

1,048 

3.. 553 

1,161 

602 

1,083 

1.876 

1,634 

827 

699 

1,196 


29,139  59,130,121342 

...       ,34-241 

11  951  28.361  58  21 


Whlte- 
ner, 
Uep. 

"1,724 
2,688 
32 
1,640 
1,613 


768 

Oil 

697 

372 

322 

214 

980 

58 

451 

1,150 

1,226 

2,811 

276 

1.340 

1,006 


87,101 
41.79 


243,918 


208,443 


For  President  i  i  1912,  Debs,  Soc,  received  1,025 
votes;  Chafln,  Pr,)h.,  117. 

For  Governor  iii  1912.  Craig,  Dem.,  received  149,- 
975  votes;  Settle,  Rep.,  43,625;  Mears,  Prog.,  49,930; 
Hodges,  Soc.  944. 

VOTB  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1914. 

DistTias. — I. — Small,  Dem.,  8,940.  11. — Kltchtn, 
Dem.,  6.964;  Olxon,  Rep.,  879.  III. — Houd.  Dem  , 
8,620;  Grumpier,  Rep.,  6,305.  IV. — Pou,  Dem  , 
11,141.  V. — Stedman,  Dem.,  18,592;  Benbow,  Rep  , 
13,990.  VI — Godwin.  Dem.,  8,392;  Davis.  Rep, 
4,521.  Vll. — Page,  Dem.,  14.789;  MciCrary,  Rep., 
12,863.  VIII. — Donghton,  Dem.,  14,970:  Linney, 
Rep,  13,160.  IX. —  Webb,  Dem.,  15,136;  Newell, 
Rep  ,  12,777.  X. — Gudger,  Jr  ,  Dem.,  14,597  Britt. 
Rep  .  15,347. 

STATE    G0VER--IMENT. 

Governor,  Locke  Craig;  Lieutenant-Governor,  E. 
L.  Daughtridge;  Secretary  of  .State,  J.  B.  Grimes: 
Treasurer,  B.  R.  Lacy;  Auditor,  W.  P  Wood;  Adju- 
tant-General, Lawrence  W.  Young;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, T.  W.  Bickett;  Superintendent  of  Education,  J. 
Y.  .Toyner;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  W.  A 
Graham;  Commissioner  of  Irisurance,  J.  R.  Young — 
all  Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  .Tustice,  Walter  Clark; 
Justices,  Geo.  H.  Brown,  Wm.  A.  Hoke,  Wm.  R. 
Allen,  P.  D.  Walker;  Clerk,  J  L.  Seawell 

STATE    LEGISLATURE 

Senate.   House.   Joint  Ballot. 
47  104  151 

1  6  7 

2  10  12 

132 


Democrats 

Republicans 

Progressives 


Democratic  majority.      44  88 

VOTE    OF   THE    .STATE   SINCE    1900. 

Dew.  Rep.  Soc.  Proh.  Plu 
1900-Presldent  157.7.>2  133,081 
1904r-President.l24,121  82,442 
1904-Governor.118.761  79.505 
1908-President.l36,995  114,937 
1908-Governor.l45,102  107,760 


1,006  24,671  D 

361  41,679  D 

237  49,256  D 

360  22,058  D 

310 37,342  D 


109 


NORTH    DAKOTA. 


Counties. 

P 

KESinBNT, 

1912. 

GovKrtNOB 

r,ii4. 

* 

(60.) 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Taft, 
Uep. 

^205 
570 
515 
671 
700 

Uoose 
velt. 
Prog. 

305 
655 
716 
495 
625 

Hell- 
.Strom, 
Dem. 

258 
888 
619 
254 
1,113 

Hanua 
Rep 

Will- 
iams, 
Soc. 

Adams 

249 
940 
594 
547 
825 

445 
1,197 
840 
680 
997 

65 

Barnes 

Benson. 

Billings 

Bottineau 

51 

96 

149 

269 

758 


Election  Returns. 


NORTH  DAKOTA — CorUinued. 


COUNTIBS. 


FltKSIDliNT. 
1912. 


Bow  man 

Burke 

Burleigh 

Cass 

Cavalier 

Dickey 

Divide 

Dunn 

Kddy 

Emmous 

Foster 

Golden  Vallev 
Grand  Forks  . 

Griggs 

Hettinger 

Kidder 

La  Moure 

Logan 

McHenry 

Mcintosh 

McKenzle 

McLean 

Mercer 

Morton 

Mountrail 

Nelson 

Oliver    

Pembina...    . 

Pierce  

Ramsey 

Ransom 

Renville 

Richland 

Rolette 

Sargent 

Sheridan 

Stark 

Steele 

Stutsman 

Towner, 

Traill  

Walsh 

Ward 

Wells 

Williams 


Total   

Plurality  . 
Percent 

Whole  vote. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

■~361 
308 

609 
1,814 
93-2 
723 
375 
246 
376 
524 
40a 

1,492 
434 

381 
218 
588 
146 
959 
125 

29;s 

583 
142 

1,017 
307 
626 
139 
975 
453 
917 
490 
420 

1,380 
396 
641 
170 
678 
253 

1,100 
532 
507 

1,206 

1.071 
494 

_696 
29.555 

3.829 

34.14 


Tatt, 
lle|>. 

~3"02 
264 
720 

1,316 
5ol 
494 
404 
285 
199 
410 
286 

955 
144 

442 
322 

4;6 

269 
589 
202 
285 
505 
147 

i,on 

407 
448 
131 
615 
261 
739 
495 
224 
1,034 
339 
605 
306 
387 
237 
757 
352 
365 
586 
686 
356 
_649 
23,090 

26.'67 
86,580 


Roose- 
velt, 
£rog. 

258 
207 
552 
1,669 
746 
354 
459 
29 
290 
374 
232 

1, 327 
314 

288 

210 

419 

225 

672 

60 

228 

526 

389 

1,262 
347 
611 
178 
807 
276 
472 
540 
341 
742 
322 
277 
447 
597 
444 
706 
317 
755 
868 

1,065 
611 
402 

25, 726 
29.'73 


GOVKUHOB, 

1914. 


Hell- 
stiom, 
Dem. 

"•m 

285 
797 

1,697 
961 
813 
385 
376 
391 
553 
395 
440 

1,777 
548 
312 
284 
63.-, 
359 

1,070 
511 
343 
986 
370 

1,220 
606 
609 
182 
973 
733 
887 
694 
522 

1,554 
688 
673 
258 
600 
450 

1,082 
638 
703 

1,210 

1,379 
639 
839 


34, 746 


38.90 


Hatini 
Hep. 

^13 

632 

1  241 

2.665 

1,318 
883 
510 
849 
3' 

730 
671 
638 

1,983 
358 
842 
7.53 
812 
524 

1,221 
416 
7i:i 
720 
457 

2,24;! 
589 
847 
240 

1,564 
526 

1,013 
977 
614 

1,669 
393 
958 
477 

1,065 
447 

1,377 
597 
763 

1.376 

1,345 
708 
878 


44.278 
9,532 
49.58 
89,306 


Will- 
lams, 
Soc. 

"^136 

270 

61 

85 

63 

72 

119 

30 

28 

20 

20 

217 

139 

38 

57 

69 

99 

30 

222 

7 

266 

278 

41 

232 

298 


12 

143 
83 
37 

l.'!4 
22 

149 
44 
28 
34 
54 
74 
61 
46 
96 

561 
32 

716 

6^019 
6.'75 


For  Governor,  1914.  Aaker,  Prog.,  received  4.263 
votes. 

For  President  In  1912,  Deba,  Soc,  received  6,966 
votes;  Chafln,  Proh  ,  1,243. 

For  Governor  In  1912,  Bowen,  Soc.  received  6,835 
votes. 

VOTE    FOR    UNITED    STATES    SENATOR,    1914. 

Purcell,  Dem.,  recelvpd  29,640  votes:  Gronna,  Rep.> 
48,732;  Serumgard,  Prog.,  2,707;  Brown,  Soc,  6,231. 

VOTE    FOR   REPRESENTATIVES    IN    CONGRESS,    1914. 

DUtricXs. 

I.  Bartholomew,    Dem.,    12,217;    Helgeson,    Rep., 

16,565. 

II.  Weeks,  Dem.,  7,073;  Young,  Rep  ,  18,680. 

III.  Halvorson,  Dem.,  7,394;  Norton,  Rep.,  15,547. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  L.  B.  Hanna;  T,Ientenant-Governor,  J. 
H.  Fralne;  Secretary  of  State,  Thomaa  Hall;  Treas- 
urer. John  Steen;  Auditor,  Carl  O.  Jorgenson;  Adju- 
tant-General, Thomas  Tharaldson:  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, H.  J.  Under  SuperlntendePt  of  Education,  E  J 
Tavlor;  Ccnrnlssioner  of  Agriculture,  Robert  F. 
Flint;  Com'Tiis.sloner  of  Insurance,  W.  C.  Taylor — 
all  Republicans 

JTIDICIART. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  B.  F.  Spalding; 
Justices,  Chas.  J.  Flsk,  E.  T.  Burke.  E.  B.  Goss,  A. 
A.  Bruce;  Clerk,  R.  D.  Hosklns. 


NORTH  DAKOTA — Continued. 


STATE   LEGISLATURE. 

Senate. 

Republicans 44 

Democrats 5 


Republican  majority.     39 

VOTE   OF   THE   STATE 

Fus. 
1900.  President 20,519 

Dem. 

1902.  Governor 17,566 

1904.  President 14,273 

1906.  Governor 34,420 

1908.  President 32,885 

1910.  Governor 47.003 

1912  Governor 31,644 


.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 
106              150 
6             ^    11 

100 

139 

SINCE   1900. 
Rep.  i*roh. 
35,891      731 
Soc 
31,621   1,139 
52,596    2,005 
29,359       975 
57,680    2,421 
45,015     .... 

Phi. 
15,372  R 

4,055  R 
8,322  R 
5,115  D 
24,795  R 
1,988  D 

Prnrt. 
39,811    9.406 


8,267  R 


OHIO. 


PUZSIDEMT, 

lal2. 

COUNTIKB. 

(88.) 

Wil- 

Tafl> 

Uoose- 

son, 

velt, 

Dem. 

Prog. 

Adams 

,3,279 

1,863 

563 

Allen 

5,696 

2,638 

2,337 

Ashland 

3,364 

1,017 

1,559 

.Ashtabula 

3,181 

2,214 

6,189 

Athens 

2  393 

3,090 

2,811 

Auglaize 

3,726 

1,401 

1,025 

Belmont 

6,412 

5, 267 

1,584 

Brown 

3.451 

1,650 

569 

Butler   

7,763 

3,431 

1,787 

Carroll 

1,293 

1,096 

1,089 

Champaign  . 

2,763 

2,392 

1,423 

Clark  

6,217 

6,036 

3,239 

Clermont.    ... 

3. 610 

2,543 

1,115 

Clinton..   .. 

2,010 

2,916 

841 

Columbiana. 

4,816 

4,601 

3,811 

Coshocton.  . . . 

3,465 

1,984 

968 

Crawford 

4. 7.f  3 

1,432 

1,176 

Cuyahoga.   . . 

43.610 

14,176 

33,824 

Darke     

6,027 

3,107 

1.175 

Defiance 

2.784 

872 

1,439 

Delaware..     . 

2.934 

2,584 

1,510 

Erie 

3  504 

2,695 

1,675 

Fairlleld..    .. 

6,101 

1.672 

1,774 

Fayelte 

2.261 

2,186 

844 

Franklin   . 

20. 697 

12,791 

11,737 

Fulton 

1  805 

929 

2, 304 

Gallia 

1,765 

1,356 

2,027 

Geauga 

873 

679 

1,618 

Greene 

2.107 

3,242 

993 

Guernsey.  ... 

2,726 

3,426 

1,373 

Hamilton... 

42  909 

42,119 

16,828 

Hancock 

4,;io9 

2.241 

1,757 

Hardin 

3,912 

2,775 

1,236 

Harrison 

1,714 

1,950 

704 

Henry 

2,994 

804 

1,166 

Highland 

3.314 

2,757 

1,116 

Hocking 

2,2!'5 

1,354 

935 

Holmes 

2,429 

465 

581 

Huron..: 

3,317 

1,707 

2,810 

Jackson 

2,049 

1,860 

1,584 

JeHerson 

3,171 

4,777 

2,042 

Knox 

3,632 
1,429 

2,530 
1,155 

1 ,  226 

Lake 

2,115 

r.awrence 

2,042 

2,650 

1,937 

Licking 

4,438 

3,385 

1,203 

fjogan 

2,727 

1,977 

2,278 

Lorain 

4,591 

2,226 

5,156 

Lucas 

13,999 

6,622 

12,442 

Madison 

2, 172 

2,271 

681 

Mahoning 

6.838 

5,839 

5,226 

Marion 

4.024 

3,218 

934 

Medina 

2,108 

685 

2.514 

Meigs 

1,738 

2, 129 

1,353 

Mercer 

3.591 

1, 324 

570 

Miami 

4,310 

3,615 

2,056 

Monroe 

3  199 

1.055 

380 

Montgomery 

15,544  10,341 

6,236 

Morgan 

1,633    1,448 

705 

Morrow 

1,880 

1  1,240 

1,124 

Governor, 
1914. 


Coi, 

WUllB, 

Dem. 

Uep.     ' 

1,807 

2,803 

6.370 

6,609 

3,245 

2,814 

3,616 

6,295 

4,037 

5,659 

3,114 

3,234 

7,598 

7,976 

3,065 

2,535 

8,707 

6,023 

1,239 

2, 270 

2,877 

3,780 

7, 462 

8,604 

3,689 

3,700 

2,010 

3,657 

6,663 

8,691 

2, 736 

4,121 

4,872 

^,428 

61,903 

43.il3n 

4,oo:i 

6,741 

2,977 

2,415 

2,842 

4,077 

4.443 

4,  .392 

4,390 

4,257 

2.244 

2,973 

27,215 

23, 566 

1,82, 

3,170 

1,762 

2,271 

976 

1,540 

3,269 

4,678 

3,899 

4.608 

52,959 

54,064 

4,2,'!8 

4.978 

3,706 

4,812 

1,511 

2,775 

2,777 

2,808 

3,i:i4 

3,996 

2.318 

2,762 

2.142 

1,440 

3,287 

4.977 

2,221 

3.076 

4,920 

6,688 

3,968 

4,146 

1,649 

2,397 

2,287 

4,337 

6,623 

6,733 

2,453 

4,672 

5.411 

6,326 

23. 264 

16, 358 

2.412 

2,907 

10.831 

15,358 

4.060 

4,925 

2.092 

2,109 

2.156 

3,171 

3,415 

2,356 

4,409 

6,659 

2,480 

2,146 

20,  .541 

17,284 

1  527 

2,349 

1,727 

2,430 

Gar- 
field. 
Frog. 

147 

497 
278 

1,760 
644 
340 
489 
152 
420 
263 
328 
818 
136 
320 
798 
252 
385 

9,031 
481 
616 
510 
313 
601 
236 

3,673 
417 

1.216 
690 
234 
473 

1,895 
414 
79 
287 
277 
354 
215 
120 
367 
730 
482 
267 
849 
310 
716 
617 

2,106 

5,645 
165 
781 
272 

1,498 
349 
267 
473 
100 

1,193 
194 
418 


Election  Returns. 
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COUNTIBfl. 


Muskiugum. . 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Paulding 

Perry  

Pickaway 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam 

Richland 

Ross 

Sandusky.  ... 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Snmniit 

Trnmhnll  .   .. 
Tuscarawas. 

Union 

Van  Wert. . . . 

Viuton 

Warren 

Washington  . 

Wayne 

Williams... 

Wood 

Wyandot .... 


Total 

Plurality 

Percent 

Whole  vole 


Pbestpbht, 
1913. 


Tatt, 
Uep. 

1,804 

•jgi 

1,542 


!♦ 

28-2 

184 

162 

loo 

1.00(1 

2,389 

3.600 

1.576 

3.609 

2,36£ 

1,613 

6, 0.i3 

3,502 

2,633 

3,417 

2,051 

2,490 

952 

2,7b8 

3,326 

1,674 

1,145 

2. 020 

1,^09 


Uoose- 

velt. 
Prog. 

3,207 
681 
957 

1,223 

2,220 
569 
443 

2,583 
910 

1,18; 

2.058 
1,096 
2,103 
2,012 
2, 062 

678 
6.80; 
7.473 
3,556 
1,749 
1.209 
l,0,nO 

581 
1,100 
1,2: 
2,351 
2.081 
3,021 

854 


GOTERXOR, 

1914. 


Cox,     Willis, 
Dem.     Uep. 


6,396 
1,789 
3,141 
2,124 
3.283 
2,991 
1,746 
3.010 
2,f 
3,684 
5,372 
4,320 
4,316 
4,680 
6,276 
2, 573 
10,798 
10.510 
8,916 
5,090 
2,153 
3,415 
1,131 
2,511 
4,124 
4.571 
2,854 
4,420 
2,883 


277066  229327  493367  624625 
..        31208 
6,  80[  22.19    43.631  46.40 


7,984 
2,483 
1,862 
2.534 
4,375 
3,263 
1,626 
4,005 
2  971 
2.834 
5,805 
4,869 
4,074 
5.774 
4,942 
3.405 
15.124 
12,441 
6.876 
6,919 
3,484 
3,779 
1,604 
3,637 
4,691 
4,637 
3,368 
B.586 
2,513 


Uar* 

field, 

PH)g. 

839 
225 
205 
391 
390 
220 
82 
363 
405 
318 
306 
282 
446 
292 
400 
157 
1.154 
1,846 
688 
374 
371 
188 
112 
284 
846 
449 
430 
928 
132 

60,971 


1.033,557 


1,130  651 


5.39 


For  Governor  In  1914,  Wllklns,  Soc,  received 
51.688  votes. 

For  President  In  1912.  Debs,  Soc,  received  89,930 
votes;  Chafln,  Proh.,  11,459;  Relmer,  Soc.  Lab.,  2,623. 

VOTE    FOR   UNITED    .STATE.S    SENATOR,    1914. 

Hogan,  Dem.,  received  423,742  votes;  Harding. 
Rep.,  526.115;  Garford,  Prog.,  67,509;  Kitchens, 
Soc.  58.803 

VOTE   FOR   REPRESENTATIVES   IN   CONGRESS,    1914. 

tUslTicts. 

I.  Bowdle.  Dem.,  24.054;  Longworth,  Rep.,  29,822; 

Madden.  Prog..  926;  Moore,  Soc,  1.579. 

II.  Allen     Dem.,    27,811:    Strube,    Rep..    26,656; 

Crozier,  Prog.,  515;  Wolf.  Soc,  2.278 

III.  Gard.    Dem..    29.707;    Brown.    Rep..    23,535; 

Leopold.  Prog.,  2,674;  Strickland.  Soc,  8.859. 

IV.  Cunningham,    Dem.,     24,114;     Russell,    Rep., 

25,066;  Hobord,  Prog.,  1,400;  Newman,  Soc, 
1,737. 

V.  Ansberry,     Dem.,     19.281;     Matthews.     Rep., 

19,859;  Baxter,  Prog.,  2,409. 

VI.  Inman.  Dem..   17.766;  Kearnes,   Rep..   19.456; 

Gilliland.  Prog..  86;  Landerraan.  Soc.  1.164. 

VII.  Buroker.  Dem.,  22.544;  Fess.  Rep..  37.847; 
Taylor.  Prog.,  2,342;  Dickson,  Soc,  1.899. 

VIII.  Akey.  Dem.,  22.490;  Clark.  Rep.,  20,453; 
McMlllin.  Prog..  1.168;  HoUenbaugh,  Soc,  3; 
liOng.  Soc,  16. 

IX.  Sherwood.  Dem.,  29.399:  Cordlll,  Rep.,  16,152; 

Whitman,  Prog..  5,449;  Hoskins.  Soc,  3.200. 

X.  Martzolft.  Dem.,  12.375;  Switzer,  Rep.,  18.001; 

Irwin.  Prog..  2,981. 

XI.  Claypooi.  Dem..  17,598;  Picketts.  Rep..  17.708; 

Bock.  Prog.,  1.067;  Colborn,  Soc.  1.174. 

XII.  Brumbaugh.    Dem.,    25,608;    Westfall,    Rep 
22,499;  Hayden,  Prog..  3,278;  ZImpfer, 
317. 

XIII.  Overmeyer,  Dem..  22.085;  Hatfield, 
22,011:  Ward.  Prog.,  1.640;  Maxwell, 
1,443. 

XIV.  Bathuck,    Dera.,    20,339;     WlUiPms, 
21,717;    Hazelbarger,    Prog.,    5,602;   Sheplln, 
Soc.  4.079;  Foltz.  Proh.,  438. 

XV.  White.  Dem.,  21,046;  Mooney.  Rep.,  21,145: 
Buker.  Prog.,  1.883;  Davis.  Soc,  2.146. 

XVI.  Mever.    Dem  .    20.658;    McCullough,    Rep.. 
28.609;  Soners.  Prog.,  1,348;  Kohr,  Soc.  3,934 


,  Soc, 

Rep.. 

Soc, 

Rep., 


OHIO— CUiitomed. 

XVII.  Ashbrook,  Dem..  29.4041  Irvine,  RepT. 
21.375;  Banks.  Prog  .  1.551. 

XVIII.  Francis,  Dem.,  22,470;  Halllngsworth,  Rep.. 
23,650;  Weaver.  Prog..  1,076;  White,  Soc. 
2.936;  Schrelber.  Proh..  1.341. 

XIX.  King.  Dera..  16,897;  Cooper,  Ren.,  24,471: 
Harris,  Prog.,  1.363;  Griner.  Soc,  2,971. 

XX.  Gorden,  Dem.,  23.541;  Mathews.  Rep..  14,215: 
Carpenter,  Prog.,  2.127;  Ruthenberg,  Soc, 
2,418. 

XXI.  Croiser,  Dem.,  18,962;  Vail,  Rep.,  9,039: 
Miller,  Prog..  1,054;  Clifford.  Soc.  1.979. 

XXII.  Tuitle.  Dem..  16,093;  Emerson,  Rep.. 
16,166;  McQuige.  Prog..  9.023;  Heston,  Soc. 
1.681. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Frank  B.  Willis,  Rep.;  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  John  H.  Arnold.  Rep.:  Secretary  of  State, 
Charles  Q.  Hildebrant.  Rep.;  Treasurer,  Rudolph  W. 
Archer,  Rep.;  Auditor,  A.  V.  Donahey,  Dem..  At- 
torney-General, Edward  E.  Turner.  Dem.;  Adjutant- 
General,  Ben.  W.  Hough,  Rep.;  Commissioner  of  In- 
surance, Frank  Taggart,  Rep.;  Superintendent  ot 
Education,  Frank  W.  Miller.  Eem.;  Secretary  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Renick  W .  Dimlap. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Hugh  L.  Nichols; 
Associate  Justices.  Thomas  A.  Jones,  Edward  S. 
Matthias.  James  G.  JohrLson.  Maurice  H.  Don  hue, 
O.  W.  Newman,  R.  M.  Wanamaker;  Clerk.  Frank 
McKean. 

STATE    LEGISLATURE. 

■senate     House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 20  72  92 

Democrats   ....  13  60  63 

Progressives 1  1 

Republican  majority         7  21  28 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE  1900. 

Dent.  Ue.i>.  Soc.  Proli.      Plu. 

190a  Pres 474,882  543,918  ..  10,203    69,036  R 

190l.Gov 368,625  436,092  7,359  9,878    67,567  R 

1903.  Gov 361,748  475,560  13,495  13.592  113,812  R 

1904.  Pres 344,674  600,095  36,260  19,;«9  255,421  R 

1905.Gov 473,264  4.30,617  17,796  13,061    42,647  D 

1908.  Pres....  502,721  572,:il2  33,795  11,402    69,591  R 

1908.  Gov 552,569  533.197  28,573  7,665    19.S72  D 

1910.Gov 477,077  376,700  6u,637  7,129  100,377  D 

1912.  Gov 439,323    272,500  217,903    87,:09  166,823  D 

OKLAHOMA. 


COUNTIKS. 


Adair 

Alfalfa , 

Atoka 

Beaver 

Beckham 

Blaine..  .„... 

Bryan 

Caddo 

Canadian 

Carter 

Cherokee 

Choctaw 

Cimarron 

Cleveland..., 

Coal 

Comanche  ... 

Cotton 

Craig 

Creek 

Cu.ster 

Delaware .... 

Dewey  

Ellis 

Garfield 

Garvin 

Grady 

Grant 

Greer. 

Harmon 


President, 

1 91 '2. 


W''-       Taft, 


Dem. 


916 

1,179 

1,100 

926 

1,566 

744 
2,278 
2,514 
2.047 
1860 
1,094 
1,392 

342 
1,471 
1,109 
1,931 
1,063 
1.77 
1,681 
1,774 

983 
1,0' 

918 
2.353 
2,114 
2,577 
1,559 
l,3;i4 

895 


Kep.' 

~^0 
1,714 

669 

1,070 

648 

831 

711 

2,413 

1,794 

652 

962 

692 

263 

938 

571 

1.320 

587 

1.391 

1,90' 

1,693 

732 

1,086 

l,r73 

2,91111 

740 

1,121 

1,729 

351 

197 


Debs, 

Snc. 


Ch-ntin 
Proh. 


147 

395 
567 
433 
874 
349 
842 
995 
339 
698 
138 
705 
93 
4 
574 
599 
273 
112 
948 
50.'' 
174 
769 
465 
398 
1,053 
763 
270 
385 
278 


11 

90 
11 
74 
21 
24 
14 
55 
42 
11 
o 

20 
12 

29 

"26 
19 
10 
48 
38 
»0 
23 
37 
68 
15 
19 
103 
19 
12 


Governor, 
1914. 


Wlll- 
iaiMS, 
Uem. 

Fields, 
Hep. 

1,182 

r,b28 

954 

1,239 

1,135 

900 

791 

940 

964 

719 

921 

1,260 

2,429 

912 

1,934 

2.447 

1,594 

1,749 

1,998 

727 

1 ,424 

1,325 

1,465 

641 

280 

253 

1,228 

1,167 

1,017 

769 

i,:;o; 

1,418 

1,03H 

856 

1,466 

1,646 

1,608 

2,17y 

1,173 

1.815 

1,08C 

783 

728 

916 

659 

1,012 

1,639 

2.989 

1,886 

848 

1.855 

1.073 

1,211 

1.610 

946 

4ii6 

629 

248 

760 
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COUNTISS 


Harper. 

Haskell 

Hughes. - 

JncKson.. 

Jeilerson 

.loliiisou. 

Kay 

Kiiiglislier 
Kiowa,..  .. 
Latimer 
Le  Flore 
Lincoln  , 
Logan . 

Love 

McClaiii... 

Mccurtain  . 

Mcintosh 

Major 

Marshall. 

Ma^es. ... 

Murray.... 

M  uskogee 

Nobl^  .... 

Nowata... 

Okluskee 

Oklalionia 

Okmulgee. 

Osage 

Ottawa . 

Pawnee 

Payne 

PlttsllllVS'..    . 

Pontotoc.    .. 
Pottawatomie 
Pnslimaialia. 
fioger  Mills. 
Rogers  . . . 

Seminole 

Seq'noj'ah  .   . . 

Stephens 

Texas  .      ... 

Tillman 

Tiilsa 

Wagoner  .. 
Washington. 

Washita 

Woods 

Woodward... 

Total 

Plurality 

Percent 

Whole  vote 


254. 389 


2,185  10U597  95.904 
4,693      .. 
39.  651  37. 81 
253, 682 


*Roosevell  vote  included  iu  Tail's;  Koosevelt 
electors  not  on  ballot. 

For  Governor,  1914,  Hickam,  Prog.,  received 
4,189  votes;  Hull,  SoC. ,  52,703;  WilSOU,  lud.,  84; 
Wood,  ]n(l.,205. 

VOTE  FOR  UNITEB  STATKS  SENATOR,  1914. 

Gore,  Dem.,  received  119,443  votes;  Burford;, 
Rep.,  73,292;  6roiiiweU. Prog.  ,3,966;  Nagle,  Soc, 
52,229. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IK  CONGRESiS,  1914. 

\.     Davenport,    Dem  ,    15,489;    Gill,    Rep  ,    14,251 ; 
Owen   Prog,  357;  Lafayette,  Soc,  3,320. 
Hastings,    Dem,    12,722;    Cook,    Rep^    8,569; 
Reed,  Prog  ,  156;  Grain,  Soo.,  4,420;  Ebersole, 
Proh.,  42 

Carter,    Dem.,    17,274;    Elting,    Rep,    6,479; 
Buell,  Prog  ,  191 ;  Norman,  Soc,  10,588. 
Murray,    Dem.,    13,758;    Flynn,    Rep.,    9,415; 

Wright,  Prog.,  251;  Hughes,  Soc,  9,198. 
Thompson,   Dem.,    14,040;   Pope,   Rep.,   9,286; 
Renule,  Prog.,  669;  Liury,  Soc,  5,391;  Brewer, 
Proh..   142. 


11. 


III. 
IV. 
V. 


VI. 


Rep., 

Soc, 


8,291; 
6,671; 


VII. 


Ferris,   Dem.,   14,578;  Campbell, 

Persons,    Prog.,    630;    Gumble, 

Allen,  Proh  ,  115. 

McClintick,  Dem.,  11,861;  Mills,  Rep.,  6,199; 

Voglc,  Prog  ,  337:  Stallard,  Soc,  9,121. 
VIII.  Johnston,  Dem.,  12,439;  Morgan,  Rep.,  13,294; 

Alexander,  Prog  ,   1,645;   Green    Soc,  4,231; 

Brown,  Proh.,  216. 
For  Congressmen  at  Large,  Murray,  Dem.,  121,- 
289;    Weaver,   Dem.,    119,012;   Thompson,   Dem., 
119,643. 

STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  B.  L.Williams ; Lieutenant-Governor, 
M.K  Trapp; Secretary  of  State,  J.  L.Lyon;  Treas- 
urer W  L  Alexander;  Auditor,  E.  B.  Howard; 
Adjutant-General.  F.  M.  Canton;  Attorney-General, 
S.  P  Freeling;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  A.  L. 
Welch;  Commissioner  of  Education,  R.  H.  Wilson; 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  F.  M.  Gaultr— au 
Democrats 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Matthew  J.Kane; 
Associate  Justices,  John  B.  Turner,  J.  F.  Sharp, 
Summers  Hardy,  and  Charles  M.  Thacker;  Clerk  of 
the  Court,  William  M.  Franklin 

STATE  LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.  Mouxe.  Joint  Ballot. 

Democrats 38  77  115 

Republicans o  n  -2 

Socialists  1  4  ° 

Democratic  majority.       32  56  88 

VOTE  Oi"  THE  STATE  SINCE  1907. 

Dem.  Rei^.  Soc.  Pop.  Jnd.    Plu 

1907.  Gov 137,641  110,296     9,303      27,345  D 

19(*.P res....  122.363  110,474  21,734  412  245   ".''^S  D 

I91U.  Gov...  .120,218  99..V27        20,691  U 

OREGON.  


Counties. 
(34.) 


Baker    

Benton 

Clakamas.  .. 

Clatsop 

Columbia 

Coos 

Crook 

Curry 

Douglas 

Gilliam 

(irant 

Harney 

Hood  River. 

.lackson 

Josephine 

Klamath.... 

Lake         

Lane  .       ..   . 

Lincoln    

Linn 

Malheur 

Marion 

Morrow    

Multnomah. 

Polk 

Sherman 

Tillamook  .. 

Umatilla. .. 

Union 

Wallowa.  . 

Wasco    

Washington 

Wheeler  .... 

VamhiU  ..... 


President, 

1'J12. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


Total 

Plurality 

Percent 

Scattering — 

Whole  vote. 


1,395 

986 

2,171 

728 

607 

1,081 

1,060 

219 

1,6U1 

310 

413 

538 

519 

2,079 

701! 

815 

3o7 

2,590 

?r,b 

2,i:h4 

66b 
2,588 

275 
13,894 
1,20 

232 

411 
1,563 
1,090 

610 

929 
1,4 

222 
1,378 


47,064 
9,464 
35.08 


Taft, 
Hep. 

~64H 
7151 

1,5"3 
722 
574 
701 
770 
102 

1,267 
348 
418 
377 
39B 
847 
305 
433 
297 

l,itS6 
410 

1, 3ul 
648 

2,523 
44 

9,212 

1,043 
244 
4S6 

1,261 
671 
353 
775 

1,261 
307 

1,312 


34,673 
25.30 


jltoose- 

veil. 

Prog- 

1,120 

688 

2,045 

729 

611 

949 

608 

192 

1,224 

150 

348 

169 

491 

1,620 

794 

502 

28o 

1,815 

265 

1, 229 

418 

1.919 

187 

12,523 

63' 

166 

369 

1.044 

946 

600 

587 

1,455 

129 

885 


Governor, 


37,600 
27.44 


Debs, 
Soc. 

469 
123 
578 
446 
295 
837 
289 

89 
658 

35 
167 
140 
121 
548 
397 
16.1 
108 
778 
227 
412 
165 
580 
121 
3,578 
207 

21 
157 
304 
334 
214 
21 
290 

14 
271 

13,343 

9.47 


Smith, 
Dem. 


137,040 


2,430 
1,719 

3,476 
1,.371 

1082 

2,100 

2,844 

449 

2.827 

528 

899 

917 

981 

4,834 

l,ii40 

1,204 

639 

5,009 

804 

4,2a7 

1.688 

6,571 

541 

27, 127 

2  522 

484 

989 

3,727 

2,460 


With'- 
conibe, 
JUp. 

3, 066 
3,293 
5,082 
2  627 


141 

747 
3,101 

398 
3,408 


94,594 
38.13 
248,052 


;7 

3,009 
1,824 

445 
3,770 

822 
1,020 

930 
1.236 
2,665 
1,459 
1.676 

683 
6,73:J 
1  143 
4  :;17 
2,271 
7.969 
1,010 
39, 003 
2,958 

676 
1,358 
3,923 
2,631 
1,300 
2,215 
4.151 
624 
3.521 


121037 

26,443 

48.79 


Election  Returns. 
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For  Governor,  1914,  U'Ren,  Ind.,  received  10,493 
votes;  Purdy,  non-partisan,  1,516;  GUI,  Prog.,  6,129; 
Smith,  Soc.  14.284. 

For  President  in  1912,  Chafln,  Proh.,  received  4,360 
votes. 

VOTE    FOB    UNITED    STATES    SENATOR,    1914. 

Geo.  E.  ClJamtierlaln,  Dem.,  received  111,748 
,,otes;  R.  A.  Booth,  Rep.,  88,297;  Wiliiam  Hanley, 
prog.,  26,220;  B.  F.  Ramp,  Soc.,  10,666;  H.  S.  Stine, 
proh.,  8,649. 

VOTE    FOR   REPRESENTATIVES    IN    CONGRESS,    1914. 

I.  Holl'ister,  Dem  ,  32,639;  Hawley,  Rep.,  51,295; 
Coe,  Proh.,  16,465;  Mears,  Prog.,  2,751; 
Richards,  Soc  ,  7,415. 

II  Evans,  Dem.,  11.013;  SInnott,  Rep.-Prog.,  24,- 

176;  Cleaver,  Proh.,  15,685. 

III  Flegel.  Dem.,  23,697;  McArthur,  Rep.,  26,636; 

Moulton,  Prog.-Proh  ,  5.770;  Lafterty,  Ind.- 
P.  C,  16,649,  Streifl,  Soc,  2,181. 

STATE   GOVBRNMENT. 

Governor,  James  Wlthycombe,  Rep.;  Auditor  and 
Secretary  of  State,  Ben  W.  Olcott,  Rep.;  State  Treas- 
urer, Thomas  B.  Kay,  Rep.;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  J.  A.  Churchill,  Rep.;  Adjutant-General 
George  A.  White;  Attorney-General.  Geo.  M.  Brown, 
Rep.;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Harvey  Wells. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Frank  A.  Moore; 
Justices,  Robert  Eakin,  Thomas  A.  McBride,  Henry 
J.  Bean,  George  H.  Burnett,  Lawrence  T.  Harris, 
and  Henry  L.  Benson;  Clerk,  J.  C.  Moreland. 

STATE    LEGISLATURE. 

Senate,  House.   Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 28  56  84 

Democrats 2  4  6 

Republican  majority.     26  52  78 

VOTE    OF   THE   STATE   SINCE    1900. 

Dem.  Rep.  Soc.  P)nh.  Fun.  Pin. 

46,526        2,636  33,385  13,141   U 

41,5)il  ...  3,483  3,171  SlU   I> 

60,465  7,619  3,860  3,806  42,934  It 

43,508  4,468  2,137         2,49  4  D 

62,530  1,339  2,682  ....  24,481   R 

48,761  8,059  6,027       6,102  D 


PENNSYLVANIA— Continued. 


1900. 

Pres. 

1902. 

Gov. 

41,857 

1904. 

Pres. 

17.521 

1906. 

Gov. 

46,002 

1908. 

Pres. 

3S,049 

1910. 

Gov. 

64,863 

PORTO   RICO. 

Governor,  Arthur  Yager;  Secretary,  Martin  Tra- 

vieso,  Jr.;  Treasurer,  ;  Auditor, 

J.  W.  Bonner:  Attorney-General,  Howard  L.  Kern; 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Paul  G.  Miller; 
Commissioner  of  the  Interior,  Manuel  V.  Dom- 
enech;  Resident  Commissioner  of  Territory  at  Wash- 
ington, Louis  Munoz  Rivera. 

Judiciary — Chief  Justice,  Jos6  C.  Hernandez; 
Justices,  Emillo  del  Toro,  Adolph  G.  Wolf.  Pedro  de 
Aldrey,  and  Harvey  M.  Hutchison;  U.  S.  District 
Judge,  Peter  J.  Hamilton;  U.  S.  District- Attorney, 
Miles  M.  Martin. 

The  Insular  Legislature  consists  of  an  upper  and  a 
lower  house.  The  lower  house  Is  the  elective  branch 
and  has  35  members,  five  from  each  of  seven  districts. 
Nineteen  belong  to  the  Unionist  party  and  16  to  the 
Republican  party.  The  Legislature  sits  for  sixty 
days  each  year,  the  sessions  beginning  on  the  second 
Monday  in  February. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Counties. 
(61.) 


Adams.  ... 
Allegheny . 
Armstrong. 
Beaver. .... 
Bedford. .., 

Berks , 

Blair 

Bradford... 

Bucks 

Butler...  . 
Cambria.... 


I'tLESlDENT, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

3,682 
31.365 
3,027 
3,037 
2,694 
16,430 
4,108 
2,960 
6,773 
4,022 
7,282 


Tatt, 
Uep. 

819 
23,822 
1,904 
2,759 
1,140 
3,032 
3,138 
2,034 
5,452 
1,273 
3,252 


Hooae- 
velt, 
Pros. 

2^548 

50, 017 

4,297 

4,517 

2,971 

11.284 

8,179 

5.379 

4,280 

4,327 

10,066 


GOVBKNOK, 
1114. 


McCor 

niicU, 
Dein. 

3^^2 
27,061 
2,689 
2,675 
2,318 
13. 613 
3.663 
2,413 
6,853 
3,388 
5,073 


Briini- 

brmgh, 
liep. 

""277 
53,987 
3,423 
4, 705 
2,492 
8.884 
6,928 
3,:i54 
7,752 
3,217 
6,566 


McCor. 

niick. 

Wash. 

400 

18,852 

1,448 

2,412 

1,079 

2^566 
2,655 
1,411 
1,391 
4,839 


Counties. 


Camerou.  . 
Carbon  ...  . 

Centre 

Chester 

Clarion    

Clearlield.  . . . 

Cliulou 

Columbia.  ... 
Crawford.  ... 
Cumberland  .. 

Dauphiu 

Delaware 

Elk 

Erie 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fullou  

Greene 

Huutiugdon  .. 

Indiana 

JeHersoD 

Juniata - 

Lacliawauua  . 
Lancaster.   .  . 
Lawrence. 

Lebauoa  

Lehigli 

Luzerne 

Lycoming  

McKeau 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

Montgomery  . 

Moiitonr 

Northampton 
N'thumberl'il 

Perry 

Philadelphia 

Pike 

Potter 

Schuylkill.  . 

Snyder 

Somerset.  .  . . 

Sullivau 

Susquehanna . 

Tioga 

Union 

Venango 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne  

Westmorel'd.. 
"Wyoming.  .. 
York 

Total 

Plurality..;... 
Per  cent  

Whole  vote. 


Pi 

tK-^IDKNT, 
1912. 

GOVBBNOK, 
1914. 

Wil- 

Taft, 
llep. 

Koose.   McCi'TiBrum-   McCor 

son, 

velt,     mick,  I  bauEh, 

mick, 

Uem. 

l*rog. 

Dem.      lisp. 

Wash 

291 

388 

553 

245        637 

227 

3.652 

1,246 

3,598 

2,690 

2,397 

1,387 

3,445 

1,507 

2,612 

3,157 

3,434 

653- 

6,901 

5,708 

6,596 

4,955 

8,182 

2,714 

3,079 

916 

1,724 

2,792 

1,780 

367 

4,670 

1.523 

4,902 

4,106 

3,628 

2,2111 

2,200 

1,214 

1,926 

1,843 

1,8S6 

688 

4,905 

889 

2,697 

4,410 

1,715 

1,016 

3,908 

2,497 

4  139 

4,116 

3,627 

1,125 

5,023 

2,566 

3,507 

4,908 

5466 

789 

7,470 

6  012 

10,676 

7,2.=>« 

13,644 

2,987 

6,001 

8.418 

8,272 

3,565 

13,724 

2,311 

2,057 

603 

2,638 

691 

l,51i 

934 

5,633 

4,9.58 

5,019 

5  427 

6,466 

1,646 

7,363 

4,168 

4,257 

6,758 

9,468 

1,298 

373 

240 

58* 

391 

394 

185 

4,505 

2,710 

3.787 

4,453 

4,085 

1,171 

1,080 

317 

622 

1,083 

567 

58 

3,551 

1,150 

1,06a 

3,186 

1,481 

148 

1,538 

903 

3,49a 

1,602 

2,517 

974 

1,593 

1,720 

3,96a 

1.430 

3,211 

1,410 

2,510 

1,608 

3,5lll 

2,746 

2,736 

1,445 

1,148 

374 

1,184 

1,139 

921 

311 

12,423 

3,799 

15,199 

11  .iOO 

12,855 

2,576 

8,574 

12,668 

12.0;ll 

6.151 

16,831 

4,153 

1,976 

2,128 

3,348 

1,835 

3,400 

1,320 

2,972 

2,378 

4,537 

2,555 

4,526 

1,538 

10,834 

2,722 

7,5811 

7,919 

7,432 

1,474 

13,495 

4,916 

22.690 

12.  641 

16,249 

3,112 

6,039 

1.631 

5,208 

5,064 

3,351 

1,523 

2,362 

1,.S45 

3,489 

1,855 

2,1)02 

1,585 

4,039 

1,87a 

4,418 

3,885 

3,762 

1,436 

1,400 

654 

1,831 

l,4ir. 

1,52(1 

392 

3,107 

536 

844 

2,:i26 

82(1 

292 

11,894 

8,97f 

11.491 

8,878 

16,060 

2,826 

1,492 

30i 

937 

986 

1,00] 

296 

10.325 

3,89S 

6,602 

6,928 

6,461 

1,592 

6,802 

2,371 

7,064 

6,260 

6,217 

2,484 

1,941 

1,141 

1,670 

2..S14 

2,202 

66, 308 

91,944 

82,963 

33,829 

174605 

29.551 

995 

191 

437 

7:16 

164 

216 

1,445 

850 

1.907 

1.208 

1,265 

856 

11,812 

3,557 

13,686 

9,823 

13.689 

3.28a 

991 

626 

1,622 

830 

1,153 

569 

2,164 

1,43S 

5,026 

l,5.-i2 

3,318 

2,162 

912 

547 

472 

873 

309 

137 

2,588 

1,988 

2,498 

2.217 

,450 

976 

1.901 

1,895 

4.314 

1,6,S0 

2,620 

1,572 

1,126 

47t 

1,776 

1,053 

1,347 

444 

2,507 

1.660 

3,111 

1.9U3 

2,311 

791 

1,686 

1,564 

2,984 

1,488 

1,9.54 

1,.346 

5,563 

4,297 

6,395 

5,232 

7,677 

2.717 

1,924 

65S 

2,594 

1,521 

1,374 

1,089 

9,262 

4,299 

10  193 

8,318 

7,738 

3,392 

1.5UP 

480 

1,464 

1.291 

1,183 

347 

14,979 
395619 

5,251 
;^73305 

8,007 

12  127 
312553 

9,9.S8 

1,128 

447426 

634898 

140329 

51,807 

222345 

32  42 

22.39'  36.67 

28  10 

48  1'9 

12.61 

] 

1.220.2C 

1 

1, 

112.:'02 

For  Governor,  1914,  Brumbaugh  on  Keystone 
ticket  also  received  37,847  votes,  on  Personal  Liberty 
ticket  17,956;  Brumm,  Bull  Moose,  4,031;  Lewis, 
Roosevelt  Prog.,  6,473;  Allen,  Soc,  40,115;  Steven- 
son, Proh.,  17,467;  Harrison,  Industrialist,  533. 

For  President,  1912,  Debs,  Soc,  received  83,164 
votes;  Chafin,  Proh.,  19,533;  Reimer,  Soc.  Lab.,  704. 

For  President,  1908,  Debs,  Soc,  received  33,913. 

VOTE   FOR   UNITED    STATES    SENATOR,    1914. 

Palmer,  Dem.,  received  266.436  votes;  Penrose, 
Rep.  and  Personal  Liberty,  519,830;  Pinchot,  Wash., 
Bull  Moose,  and  Roosevelt  Prog.,  269,175;  Whiteside, 
Soc,  37,987;  Larkln,  Proh.,  17,682;  Landis,  Indus- 
trial, 694. 

VOTE  FOB  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,    1914. 

DistTicts . 

I.  McCrossln,  Dem.,  4,220;  Burt,  Wash.,  Keystone 
and  Proh.,  4,491;  Vare,  Rep.  and  Roosevelt, 
Prog.,  31,800;  Santamarle,  Soc,  472. 
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II  Conway,  Dem.,  Wash,  and  Roosevelt  Prog., 
6,582;  Graham.  Rep.  and  Keystone,  24,371; 
Birtwlstle,  Soc.,  435;  Brlggs,  Proh.,  115. 

III.  Fow,  Dem.,  3,303;  Weinstock.  Wash,  and  Roose- 

velt Prog.,  2,642;  Moore,  Rep  and  Keystone, 
24,468;  Wittenberg,  Soc,  404;  Allen,  Pro  ,  43; 
Stearn,  Liberal  Sunday  Law,  18. 

IV.  Lynch,   Dem.,  4,853;  Edmonds,  Wash.,  Rep., 

Roosevelt  Prog,  and  Keystone,  28,460;  Ul- 
rlch,  Soc,  737;  Hay,  Proh  .  147 

V.  Donohoe,  Dem.,  Wash..  Keystone  and  Roosevelt 

Prog.,  15,113;  Costello,  Rep.,  26,352;  Land- 
berg,  Soc  ,  1,456;  Vail,  Proh.,  399. 

VI.  Logue,    Dem.    and    Keystone,    14,656;   Drake, 

Wash.,  13,884;  Darrow,  Rep.,  Bull  Moose  and 
Roosevelt  Prog.,  38,068;  Miller,  Soc,  1.049; 
Hucklna,  Proh.,  253. 

VII.  Slack,  Dem.,  8,340;  Tomllnson,  Wash.,  4,096; 
Butler,  Rep.,  23,239;  Lodge,  Soc,  394;  Hen- 
dricks  Proh     495. 

VIII.  Grim',  Dem!,  15,706;  Knight,  Wpsh..  4,941; 
Watson,  Rep.,  22,691 ;  Metz,  Soc,  971;  Leister, 
Proh  ,  288;  scattering,  2. 

IX.  Hetrick,  Dem.,  Wash,  and  Bull  Moose,  10,439; 

Grlest,  Rep.,  17,410;  HaUigan,  Soc.  415; 
Watts,  Pro.,  295. 

X.  Loftus  Dem.  and  Keystone,  12,043;  Farr,  Wash., 

Rep.  and  Roosevelt  Prog.,  16.474;  Hopkins, 
Soc,  475;  Peasnall,  Proh..  1,134. 

XI.  Casey,  Den.  and  Bull  Mocse.  22,762;  Knlffen, 

Wash.,    Rep.    and    Roosevelt    Protr.,    16,011; 

Avery,  Soc,  622;  Argust,  Proh.,  438. 
XIL     Lee,  Dem  ,  12,416:  Thorn,  Wash.,  1,619;  Hea- 

ton.  Rep.,  17,213;  Thomas,  Soc,  816. 
XUL     Dewalt,  Dem.,  19,887;  Stewart.  Wash.,  4,516; 

StauHer,  Rep.,  14,850;  Wilson,  Jr.,  Soc,  4,138; 

Larkln,  Proh..  362. 

XIV.  Dean,  Dem.,  6,219;  Stephens,  Wash.,  6,196; 
McFadden,  Rep.,  9,153;  Schrimp,  Jr.,  Soc, 
243;  Comstock,  Proh.,  899. 

XV.  Reardon,  Dem.,  8,118;  Stokes,  Wash,  and 
Prog,  6,447;  Kless,  Rep.,  11,525;  Homier, 
Soc,  1,472;  scattering,   1. 

XVI.  Lesher,  Dem.,  12,982;  HeHner,  Waah.,  4,719: 
Robins,  Rep.,  9,129;  Renn,  Soc,  1,403;  Nor- 
ton, Proh.,  579;  Herter,  Independent,  479. 

XVII.  Dershem,  Dem.  and  Prog.,  13,092;  Johnson, 
Wash.,  5,894;  Focht,  Rep.,  14,176;  Bowers, 
Soc,  1,051. 

XVIII.  Kaufman,  Dem.,  13,159;  Krelder,  Rep., 
23,789;  Krleder,  Wa-sh..  6,378;  Ibach,  Soc, 
1,384;  EdelvTian,  Proh.,  792. 

XIX.  Bailey,  Dem.  and  Union,  14,993;  Brua,  Wash, 
and  Prog.,  10,246;  Hartman,  Rep.,  14,503; 
Swanger,  Soc,  1,730;  Blake,  Penn.,  Black- 
smith, 427;  scattering,  1. 

XX.  Brodbeck,  Dem.,  13,483:  Blair,  Wash.,  2,419; 
Beales,    Rep.,    14,225;    Logeman,    Soc,    775. 

XXI.  Tobias,  Dem.,  9,339;  Mayo,  Wash.,  4,674; 
Rowland,  Rep.,  10,403:  Rittenhouse,  Soc, 
1,304;  McLarren,  Proh.,  851. 

XXII.  Hammond,  Dem.  and  Wash.,  14,802;  Kel- 
ster.  Rep.  and  Personal  Liberty,  15,214;  Slack, 
Soc,  2,867;  Hutchison.    Proh.,  1,961. 

XXIII.  Carr,  Dem.,  11,801;  Hood,  Wash  ,  3,565; 
Hopwood,  Rep.,  14,308;  Herd,  Soc,  1,437; 
Sturgeon,  Proh.,  900. 

XXIV.  Barnum,  Dem.,  7,051;  Temple,  Wash., 
10,771;  Brown,  Rep.,  14,694;  Norman,  Soc, 
2,370;  Pender , Proh.,  958.  1915  vote — Temple, 
Rep.,  21,307;  Gibson.  Dem.,  9,295;  Ramsey, 
Soc    3,362;  Hunter,  Proh.,   1,694. 

XXV.  Llebel,  Jr.,  Dem-,  10,025;  Lockwood,  Wash., 
and  Prog.,  6,449;  Shreve,  Rep  .,  9,222;  Weaver, 
Soc,  1,735. 

XXVI.  Steele,  Dem,  and  Personal  Liberty,  15,118; 
Hart,  Wash.,  4,671;  HoHman,  Rep.,  8,306; 
Cargill,  Soc,  668.  Flagler,  Proh.,  718. 

XXVII.  Matson,  Dem.,  8,822;  Wolfe,  Wash.,  6,744; 
North,  Rep.,  10,560;  Einstein,  So*-.,  1,125; 
Dlble,  Proh.,  1,673;  scattering,  1. 

XXVIII.  Mclntyre,  Dem,  8,043;  Hulings,  Wash., 
6,825;  Miller,  Rep.,  9.379;  McKay,  Soc,  1,806; 
Ferguson   Proh.,  4.420. 

XXIX.  Henry,  Dem.,  3,972;  Porter.  Wash.,  Rep., 
Keystone,  Roase.  Prog.,  and  Proh.,  20,543; 
Peter,  Soc,  1,879;  Stadtlander,  Bull  Moose, 
608. 
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XXX.  Kelly,  Dem.,  Wash.,  Bull  Moose,  Keystone, 
Roose.  Prog.,  and  Proh.,  15,268;  Coleman, 
Rep  ,  and  Personal  Liberty,  16,620;  Hunter, 
Soc,  2,232;  Brought,  Industrialist,  45. 

XXXI.  Morin,  Dem.,  Wash.,  Rep.,  Bull  Moose,  and 
Personal  Liberty,  17,659;  Moore,  Roose.  Prog., 
593:  Prosser,  Soc.  and  Proh.,  4,333. 

XXXII.  Campbell.  Dem,,  6,626;  Barchfeld,  Rep., 
Keystone,  and  Personal  Liberty,  15,109; 
Shrodes,  Wash.,  Roose.  Pi'og.,  and  Proh., 
7,938;  Slayton,  Soc,  2.464. 

CONQREfWMEN-AT-LARGB. 

Crago.  514,270;  Garland,  507,626;  I,afean,  501,798; 
Scott,  513,676;  all  on  Rep.  and  Personal  Liberty- 
tickets. 

STATE   GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh.  Rep.;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Frank  B.  McClaIn,  Rep.;  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth,  Cyrus  E.  Wood,  Pep.;  T  reas- 
urer,  Robert  K.  Young,  Prog.;  Auditor-General,  A. 
W.  Powell,  Prog.;  Adjutant-General,  Thomas  J. 
Stewart,  Rep.;  Attorney-General,  Francis  P.  Brown, 
Rep.;  Superintendent  of  Futile  Instruction,  N.  C. 
Schaeffer,  Dem.;  Insurance  Comnf  Issioner,  Charles 
Johnson,  Rep.;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Charles 
E.  Patton,  Rep. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  J.  Hay  Brown; 
Associate  Justices,  Wm.  P.  Potter,  John  Stewart, 
Robert  Von  Moschzisker,  S.  L.  Mestrezat,  Robert  S. 
Frazer,   and     one   vacancy;    Prothonotary,   Eastern 

District  (Philadelphia), ■ ;  Prothonotary, 

Middle  District,  William  Pearson  (H  arri.sburg) ; 
Prothonotary,  Western  District,  George  Pearson 
(Pittsburgh). 

STATE  LEGISLATimB. 

Senate.  House,  Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 38  164  202 

Democrats II  41  52 


Republican  majority.     27  123 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  8INCK  1900. 
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Dem. 
1900.  Pres...  424,232 
1902.GOV...  436,447 
1904.  Pres . .  .336,430 
1906.  Gov.  „  .467,957 
li'OS.  Pres... 448,778 

1910.  Gov... .129,395 


Efp.  Soc.      jPi-uh.     Pin. 

712.665  4,831    27,908  288,433 

592,867  21,910    23,327  1,56,410 

840,949  21,8B3    33.717  5()o.  619 

506,392  16,169   24,793    48,4.S5 

746,779  33,918    36,694  297,001 

Keystone 

412,658  53,063  382,127    30,531 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Counties. 
(6.) 


Bristol 

Kent 

Newport , 

Providence . . 
Washington 

Total 

Plurality.  ... 
Per  cent 

Whole  vote. 


PBE3IDRNT, 
1912. 


Wil- 
HOD, 

Dem. 

1.077 
2  030 
2.  ■187 
23,127 
1,691 


30,412 
2,709 
39  05 


Taft, 
Uep. 

l7l26 
2  170 
2,5)-3 
19. 695 
2,129 


27,703 


36.58 
77,894 


Roose- 
velt, 
Piotr. 

^437 

1.284 

1  279 

13,090 

788 


16,878 


21.68 


GOVRRNOR, 

1914. 


Qnlnn, 
l)em. 

^953 
2  223 
2  S!36 

2.i,079 
1  69! 


32, 182 


41.23 


IJeeck- 
mali, 
Kei. 

1  537 

3,710 

4.267 

29,675 

2  817 


41.996 
9,814 
53.80 

78,023 


T'omp- 

SOD, 

Prog. 
32 
94 
97 
976 
57 


1,256 
'i.65 


For  Governor  1914,Theinert,  .Snc,  received  1,691 
votes;  McDermott.  Soc.  Lab.,276;  Merry,  Proh.. 
622. 

For  President,  1912,  Debs,  Soc. ,  received  2,049 
votes;  Chaflii,  Proh., 616;  Reimer,  .Soc.    Lab. ,236, 

For  Governor,  1912,  While,  Proh., 687;  Herrick. 
Soc.  Lub..261. 

VOTK  FOB  RKPRK.SKNTATIVES  IN  CONGRK,S.S,  1914. 

IHstTicts — I. — O'Shaunessy,  Dem.,  12,983;  Bur- 
chard,  Rep.,  12,080;  Llndemuth,  Prjg.,  401:  Hlggins. 
Soc,  393;  Brlghtman,  Proh.,  215.  II. — Gerry,  Dem., 
12,093;  Stiness,  Rep.,  13,072;  Ball.  Prog.,  604; 
Schmidt.  Soc,  689;  Matteson,  Proh.,  193.  III. — 
Haven,  Dem.,  10,110;  Kennedy,  Rep.,  13,849; 
Turtle,  Prog.,  316;  Fassel,  Soc,  684;  Dowler,  Proh., 
167. 

STATK  GOVERNMKNT. 

Governor,  R.  Livingston  Beeckman;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Emery  J.  San  Souci;  Secretary  of 
State,  J,  Frederick  Parker;    Attorney-General, 


MLectloii  Jieturns 
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Herbert  A.  Kice;  Treasurer,  Walter  A. 
Head  ;  Adjutant-Oieueral,  Charles  W.  Abbott,  Jr. ; 
Auditor, Charles  C.Gray;  Commissionerof  Public 
Schools,  Walter  E.  Ranger;  Commissioner  of  In- 
surance, Charles C.  Gray— all  Republicans. 

JtjniCIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Clarke  H.  .Tohu- 
son;  Associate  Justices,  C.  Frank  Parkhurst,    W 
B   Vincent,  William  H.  -Sweetland,  Darius  Baker; 
Clerk,  B.   S.    Blalsdell. 

STATE  LEGISLATURE. 

S-iinle.   JToitse.  Joint  Ballot 

Republicans 36  70  106 

Democrats 3  30  33 


Republican  majority  33  40 

VOTE  OF  THK  STATK  8INCK 

Dem.  Rep.  Soc. 

1900.  President.  ..19,812  33,784  1,423 

1902.  Governor..  32,279  24,641  1283 

1903.  Governor   ..30,678  29,275       943 

1904.  President..  24.83S  41,605     .... 

1905.  Governor.    26,816  31,311      367 

1906.  Governor    J3,1^5  31,877      395 

1907.  Governor     33,3t0  31,005  

1908.  President.. .24,7Ct  43,942  1,365 

1909.  Governor    .25,2t»  37,043      857 
1911.  Governor  ..30,575  37,969  1,392 


1912.  Governor.. .32,725    34.133   1,913 


1900. 
Proh. 
1,529 
1,689 
936 
768 
882 
714 
831 
1,016 
1,358 
912 
I^og. 
8.457 


73 

Plu. 

13,972  R 
7,738  D 
1,303  D 

16,766  K 
6,495  R 
1,318  D 
2,295  D 

19,236  R 

11,834  R 
7,394  R 

1,403  R 


SOUTH   CAROLINA. 


COIINTIBS. 

(44.) 


Abbeville  . 

Aiken 

Anderson.   ,   . 

Bamberg 

Barnwell. 

Beaufort 

Berkeley 

Calhoun 

Charlestou ... 
Cherokee.  ... 

Chester 

Chesterfield. 
Clarendon  .. 

Colleton 

Darlington... 

Dillon 

Dorchester 

Edgefield.  .. . 

Fairfield 

Florence 

Georgetown  .. 
Greenville .... 
Green wood„  . 
Hampton.  ... 

Horry 

Jasper 

Kershaw 

Lancaster .... 

Laurens 

Lee 

Lexington 

Marion 

Marlborough 

Newberry 

Oconee 

Orangeburg. 

Pickens 

Richland 

Saluda 

Spartanburg.. 

Sumter 

Union 

Williamsburg. 
York 

Total 

Plurality 

Percent 

Whole  vote. 


Presiiiknt, 

1912. 

Wil- 

Taft, 

Roose- 

Dehs, 

Dem. 
l7095 

Rep. 

velt, 
Piog. 

Soc. 

9 

4 

,  ^ 

1,462 

2 

4 

2.168 

26 

66 

16 

616 

3 

1 

1,139 

15 

5 

464 

60 

62 

323 

5 

13 

460 

If, 

68 

L760 

34 

lUO 

54 

l.i59 

16 

7 

1.286 

20 

,  , 

1,178 

.. 

4 

,  , 

932 

32 

,  , 

797 

14 

12 

,  , 

883 

2 

680 

2 

U 

576 

18 

13 

779 

3 

18 

,  , 

622 

3 

8 

,  ^ 

1,496 

6 

65 

6 

405 

10 

37 

,  , 

3,140 

.. 

,  , 

1,307 

17 

11 

3 

631 

,  , 

863 

13 

7 

,  , 

198 

,  , 

,  , 

708 

7 

26 

,, 

1,140 

6 

5 

,  , 

1,666 

fi 

17 

1 

671 

3 

fi 

, 

1,201 

3 

30 

31 

710 

3 

11 

,, 

719 

, 

1,2(16 

6 

12 

6 

760 

58 

69 

,  , 

1,560 

40 

96 

,  , 

815 

15 

18 

, 

1,555 

23 

161 

25 

860 

3 

14 

3.616 

37 

185 

6 

910 

31 

52 

,  , 

1,609 

20 

56 

,  , 

729 

6 

18 

,, 

1,641 

12 

12 

•• 

48.355 

536 

1,293 

164 

47,062 

96.02 

i.07 

2.67 

0.33 

5( 

).348 

GOVKBNOR, 
1914. 


Msn- 
Dem. 


670 

1,037 

941 

562 
747 
358 
386 
397 
955 

1,409 
658 
969 
686 
595 
496 
468 
686 
698 
440 
8611 
201 

1.342 
907 
567 
627 
126 
601 
822 

1,202 
452 

1,314 
681 
6(10 
966 
455 

1.730 
670 
929 
832 

2,948 
694 

1,019 
626 
677 


Brit- 
ton, 
Soc. 


34,606 

34,623 

99  76 

34 


18 


2 

18 


23 

■  2 

'19 

■  2 


84 

6.*24 

689 


SOUTH  CKROLIN A.— Continued. 
For   Governor   In    1912,    Blease,  Dem.,   received 
44,122  votes:  Brltton,  Soc,  208. 

VOTE    FOR   UNITED   STATES   SENATOR,    1914. 

E.  D.  Smith.  Dem.,  received  32,950  votes;  J.  N. 
Roberts,  Boc,  89. 

VOTE    FOR   REPRESENTATIVES    IN   CONGRESS.    1914 

Districts— I. — Whaley,  Dem.,  3,018;  Eberhard, 
Soc,  15:  P>rloleau,  Rej).,  20.  11. — Byrnes,  Dem., 
4,688;  no  opposition.  III. — Aiken,  Dem..  4,521;  no 
opposition.  IV.  Johnson,  Dem.,  6,175;  Sexton, 
Rep.,  22;  Ellenberg,  Soc,  11.  V.— FInley,  Dem., 
5.180;  no  opposition.  VI. — Ragsdale,  Dem.,  4,263; 
no  opposition.  VII. — Lever,  Dem.,  5,232;  Leevy, 
Rep.,  224;  Lee,  Soc,  45. 

VOTE   FOR    REPRESENTATIVE    IN   CONGRESS,    1915. 

IV.     Nichols,  Dem.,  9,351. 

STATE  GOVEBNMEN'T 

Governor,  Richard  I.  Manuiiig;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Andrew  J.  Betliea;  Secretary  of  State, 
R.  M.  McCown;  Ationiey-Geueral,  Thos.  H. 
Peoples;  Treasurer,  S.  T.  Caiter;  Comptroller, 
C.  W.  Sawyer;  Superintendent  of  Education,  John  E. 
Swearlngen;  Adjutant-General,  W.  W.  Moorer  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  E.  J.  Watson;  Commissioner 
of  Insurance,  F.  H.  McMaster — all  Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Eugene  B.  Garv ; 
Justices,  D.  E.  Hydrick,  R.  C.  Watts,  Thos.  B. 
Fraser.  and  Geo.  W.  Gage;  Cleik,  U.  R.  Brooks. 

STATE   LEOISr.ATrKli. 

Senitlf.   Jfonse.  Joiiii  Ballot. 
Den)ocrats 44  124  168 

VOTE  OF  THE  ST.ATE  .SINCK  1900, 

Rforp.  Reg. 
Dem.    ]{e.p.    Rep.      Pin. 

1900.  President 47,2:i6   3,579     ....    43,657  D 

1902.  Governor 31,817      No  oppo.sition. 

1904.  President 52,563    2,554      50,009  D 

1906   Governor _.    30,261        32      30,219  D 

Rep. 

1908.  President 62  288    3,963      ....    58,325  D 

1908.  Governor 61,060       No  Opposition. 

Soc. 

1910.  Governor 30,832      ....        70     30,762  D 

1912.  Governor 44,122      208      ....    43,914  D 


SOUTH    DAKOTA. 


CoUNTIKS. 

(61.) 


Aurora 

Beadle 

Bennett. 

Bon  Homme. 
Brookings  ... 
Brown  .     .   . 

Brule 

Butlalo.     .  . 

Butte 

Cfiniphell..  . 
Chailes  Mix. 

Clark 

Clay 

Coddlngtoii... 

Corson 

Custer 

Davison 

Day 

Deuel.   

Dewey 

Douglas 

Edmunds 

Fall  River... 

Faulk 

Grant 

Gregory , 

Hamlin 

Hand 

Hanson 

Harding 

Hughes  


Prksident, 
191-2. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dein. 

^01 

1,464 
179 

1,059 
740 

2,488 
842 
105 
600 
150 

1,625 
668 
929 

1,111 
455 
419 

1.266 
787 
441 
411 
714 
729 
712 
614 
619 

1,175 
474 
826 
632 
326 
544 


Tatt, 

Koosfc- 

Kep. 

velt, 

Frog. 

652 

1.493 

68 

1,228 

1,389 

1,746 

644 

83 

647 

574 

1,817 

949 

1,262 

1,196 

508 

395 

1.364 

l,i09 

887 

509 

765 

640 

846 

668 

830 

1,348 

1,058 

738 

708 

600 

447 

Debs, 

Soc. 


42 

166 

3 

45 

58 

385 

65 

18'-; 

M 

6'.' 

36 
•>- 

71 
46 
90 
68 

118 
14 
42 
12 
2' 

100 
21 
56 
96 
17 
46 
21 

113 
71 


GOVKKNOB, 

1914. 


Mo 
Csrter, 

Dem 
688 
652 
140 
939 
5H5 

1,66:1 

6?1 

I(l9 

4i.' 

80 

1.319 
462 
734 

1,000 
250 
341 
911 
502 
261 
234 
467 
561 
633 
291 
471 
763 
428 
596 
558 
263 
366 


Bvrne, 
Rep. 

606 

661 

58 

1  079 

2,098 
995 
590 
75 
610 
354 

1,356 
749 
965 

1,024 
371 
350 

1,633 
946 
561 
322 
600 
665 
679 
672 
736 

1,348 
933 
628 
623 
530 
595 
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SOUTH  DKKOTA—Conlinuea. 


COUNTIRR 


Hutcliinsoi) 

Hyde 

Jeiauld 

Kingshiiiy.. 

Jjiike 

Lawrence 

Lincoln 

Lyman 

l\Iai-sljiill 

McCooIj 

McPlieison ., 

Meade 

Mellette..  . 

Miner 

Minneliaba  . 

Moody 

Pennington. 

Peikins 

Potter 

lloberts 

Sanborn 

Spink 

Stanlej' 

Sully 

Tripp 

Turner 

Union 

Walworth  .. 

Yankton 

Zieback 


Tresidknt, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Bern. 


Total 

Plurality 

Percent 

Whole  vote. 


64 
33 
436 

747 
fio' 

2,412 
719 
766 
541 
961 
327 
975 
320 
721 

2,576 
637 

1,1X5 
8'" 
423 
812 
577 

1,347 

1,051 
242 
982 
906 
963 
451 

1,239 
349 


48,942 
42.08 


Tart, 
Rep. 


veil. 
Prog. 

1,451 

399 

545 

1,153 

1,174 

1,692 
1,673 
■     990 

601 
1,063 

949 
1,032 

261 

851 
3,051 

932 
1,073 
1,052 

439 
1,361 

880 
1,432 

981 

292 
1,153 
1,603 
1,396 

585 
1,511 

371 


58.811 

9,869 

5'i.56 

116, 325 


Debs, 


1 

51 
11 
11 

81 

326 

56 

135 

45 

56 

6 

151 

5 

39 

256 

119 

117 

177 

16 

201 

19 

128 

127 

19 

82 

22 

24 

56 

61 

36 


4,662 
'4.00 


UOVKUNOR, 
1914. 


TENNESSEE. 


Mc- 
C^iitel 
Oem, 

^434 
20b 
360 
527 
513 

1,117 
340 
640 
495 
758 
169 
703 
324 
482 

1,595 
412 
829 
566 
272 
442 
438 
847 
656 
143 
827 
657 
686 
453 
991 
145 


34,542 
35.20 


B\  me, 
Uup. 

""6'5i 
3i0 
496 
992 
967 

2,410 
948 
858 
566 
832 
659 
735 
285 
691 

2,596 
733 

1,048 
633 
472 
923 
638 

1,142 
865 
304 

1,040 

1,209 
953 
471 

1,272 
177 


49.1:^ 

14,596 

i0.07 


98.141 


II. 


Ill 


For  Govei-nor,  1914,  Thompson,  Pioli      received 
2.072  votes;  Kuapp,   Soc.  ,2,684;   Kichards,  Ind., 

*  Taft's  name  not  on  Bepublican  ballot,  Progres- 
slvelist  ol  electore printed  tliereon  instead. 

VOTE  FOK  UNITICD  STATKS  SENATOR,  1914 

Johnson,    Deni.,   received  48,076  votes:  Biirke, 
Eep.  ,44,244;  Bntterfield,    Proh.,  2,406;   Johu.sou, 
Soc,  2,674;    r.oucUs,  Ind  ,  2.104. 
VOTK  FOR  RliPRESENTATlVFS  IN  CONGRESS,  1914. 

Districts. 

I.  Bailey,  Dem.  13,678:  Dillon,  Rep.,  22  058; 
Stakkc,  Proh., 855;  Bond,  Soc,  794;  Van  Osdel. 
Ind.,  745. 
King,  Dcm.,  11,710;  Johnson,  Rep.,  20,054; 
Jump,  Proh.,  995;  Atwood,  Soc  .  1,033;  Pack- 
ard, Ind.,  756. 

Gandy,  Dem..  12,364;  Rice,  Rep  ,  10,732;  Fair- 
child,  Soc,  8G1. 

STATli;    QOVICRNMICNT 

Governor,  Frank  M.  Byrne;  Lientenant-Oov- 
eruor,  Peter  Noil)eck;  Secielary  ol  Siuie,  Kiank 
M.Ilood;'lreasnrei,  A."\V.  Kuei  t;Knperi]iteMdent 
of  Education,  Chas.  H  I-ugg;  Attorney-General,  C. 
C.  Caldwell;  Adjutant-Gener.il,  W.  A.  Morris:  State 
Auditor,  J.  E.  Handlin;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
C.  N.  Mcllvaine:  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  M  H 
O'Brien — all  Republicans. 

JUDICtAKY. 

Supreme  Court:  Pre.sidingr  Judge,  James  H 
McCoy ;  Justices,  Ohailes  S.  Whiting,  Joim  How- 
ard Gates,  Samuel  C  Polley,  and  E  G.  Smith-  Clerk 
E.  F.  Swartz. 

STATE    LF.GISLATtlRK. 

Sennte.  Jloiise. 

Republicans 34  84 

Democrats 11  19 


Johi/  Ballot 

118 

30 


Republican  maiority.  23  65 

VOTK  OF  THK    ST  ATK  SINCIO  1900 

Dem.     Kep.     £^0/1 
1900.    President....  39,544    "     " 

1902.    Governor. 21,396 

1904.    President 21,969 


1912.    Governor 53,850 


54,530 
48,196 
72,083 
Pi  00. 
57,160 


1,542 
2,245 
2,965 


Phi. 
14,986 
26,800 
50,114 


Counties. 
(96.) 


3,339     3.310   P 


.•indei-son 

Bedford  

Benton    

Bledsoe   

Blount 

Bradle.v 

Campbell     .. 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Carter 

Cheatham.  .. 

Chester 

Claiborne  .   .. 

Clay 

CocKe  

Coffee 

Crockett 

Cumberland 

Davidson  . 

Decatur   

DeKalb 

Dickson 

Dyer 

Fayette  .... 

Fentress 

Franklin   . 

Gib.son  .     . 

(iiles 

Grainger 

Greene     

(iriuidy 

IIaml)ieQ 

Hamilton  . 

Hancock 

Ilanleiuan   . 

Hardin  . 

Ila-.vkin.s 

Haywood .     . 

Hendeison 

Henry         .  . 

Hickman    . 

Houston 

Humphreys 

lackson  ..... . 

James.  .   .  . 

Jetleison 

Johnson 

Kiiox. .  .. 

Lake 

I^auderdale 
Lawience.  . 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

I,oudou 

Macon 

iMciMinn 

McNairy 

!\Iadison*  .. 
Maiion . .. 
Jlaishall. 

Maury 

Meigs 

Monioe 

MoiUgomeiy 

Moore ". 

Morgan 

Obion 

Overton 

Perry 

Pickett 

Polk 

Putnam , 

Rhea 

Roan  e 

Robertson 

Rutherford  .. 

Scott 

Sequatchie... 

Sevier 

Shelby 

Smith 


Peesident, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


597 

2,305 

1,095 

464 

836 

645 

551 

1,184 

1,65;! 

478 

1,096 

636 

903 

718 

597 

1,705 

1,297 

489 

9,517 

758 

1,394 

1,689 

1,469 

830 

399 

2  172 

2.6a 

3.1)81 

841 

2,076 

529 

722 

4,394 

427 

1,32.^ 

738 

1.026 

1,069 

7.?8 

2,  .126 

1.288 

586 

1.2«. 

1,344 

202 

514 

256 

4,069 

499 

1.020 

1,504 

370 

2,651 

415 

787 

912 

1,155 

'810 

l.,=.:"d 

2  309 

517 

1,136 

1  638 

694 

466 

2,152 

1631 

664 

411 

867 

1,867 

692 

570 

2,287 

3,406 

160 

354 

341 

6.732 

1,863 


Taft, 
Hep 


539 
1,474 
652 
379 
87U 
485 
302 
631 
1.3(i2 
1,243 
317 
312 
589 
440 
757 

852 
3';2 

1,428 
405 

1,219 
448 
318 
59 
444 
370 

I.O112 

1.596 
741 

1,650 
12a 
427 

1,493 
6r.9 
321 
955 

8: 

34 
473 
941 

868 
172 
313 
743 
169 
540 
933 

1,984 
122 
186 
878 
126 
672 
322 

1,251 
667 
616 

"463 
376 
615 
33. 
7J1 
514 
116 
312 
455 
743 
379 
355 
533 
923 
253 
482 
513 
1,217 
123 
139 
967 
589 
915 


Uoose- 
vclt, 
2'ioE. 

L148 

96 

289 

401 

1,410 

548 

1,193 

48 

967 

1.92(5 

123 

388 

1,098 

S3 
549 

63 
509 
434 
l,3;io 
491 
265 
2'J3 
318 

93 
317 
164 
518 
419 
900 
1,242 

87 

325 

2,4:.4 

84 
264 
592 
660 

88 
947 
282 
111 

65 
189 
251 
408 
940 
1,0: 
3,816 

31 
593 
783 
144 

98 

348 

183 

557 

1,001 

■442 

87 

389 

163 

475 

199 

11 

841 

193 

181 

94 

134 

622 

386 

552 

826 

142 

280 

1,234 

83 

2,410 

2,951 

184 


Debs, 
Soc. 

55 

6 

30 

10 

"10 

52 

7 

69 

"23 
38 
19 
12 
10 
28 
27 
11 

206 

15 

2 

55 


21 

32 

35 

2 

5 
121 

18 
281 


32 
18 
28 
19 
Hi 
13 
86 
30 


I2i 
13 
28 
48 

6 
10 

6 
11 
17 


74 

11 

48 

1 

4 

82 

1 

35 

63 

66 

42 

'■  9 

5 

28 

70 

1 

64 

125 

39 

1 

228 


Governor, 
1914. 

Kye, 

Hoop- 

Dem. 

Kep. 

527 

1,172 

1,784 

1,890 

1,421 

1,082 

434 

591 

636 

1,750 

792 

909 

453 

1,206 

897 

649 

1, 652 

2,408 

693 

2,337 

1,085 

377 

657 

726 

840 

856 

680 

563 

788 

1,660 

1,524 

867 

1,473 

1572 

448 

878 

9,019 

5,324 

923 

878 

1  278 

1,431 

1,744 

774 

1,279 

643 

1,262 

126 

383 

880 

2.046 

896 

2,786 

2,051 

2,316 

2,623 

822 

1,287 

1,765 

2,236 

539 

205 

572 

711 

4,457 

3.393 

402 

917 

1,371 

836 

733 

1,:^62 

899 

1,353 

1,447 

69 

790 

1,598 

2,659 

1.785 

1,352 

1,095 

675 

260 

1,252 

621 

1.225 

930 

156 

319 

587 

1,642 

327 

1.488 

3,807 

6,149 

253 

40 

868 

498 

1,508 

1,681 

400 

343 

2,276 

1,471 

393 

611 

803 

1,277 

784 

1,211 

1,175 

1,557 

2,562 

1,938 

888 

1,041 

L.WS 

1,055 

2,145 

1,864 

425 

404 

1,123 

1,339 

1,585 

1,110 

545 

17a 

391 

894 

2,162 

1,192 

1,365 

1,200 

686 

459 

360 

477 

756 

945 

1,831 

1,529 

682 

909 

635 

1.257 

1,692 

1,141 

2,971 

2,021 

193 

1,020 

323 

219 

334 

1.972 

16,263 

1.985 

1,981 

1.315 

.Election  lietarns. 


765 


TENNESSEE— Co7ii!M!2ie<;J. 


Count  iks. 


Stewart 

Sullivan 

Sumuer 

Tipton 

Trousdale.   .. 

Unicoi 

Union 

Van  BLireu.. 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Weakley..     . 

White 

Williamson. 
WiLson 

Total  

Plurality.  ... 
Per  cent 

Whole  vote. 


Prkstdbnt, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

i.3f2 
2,413 
2,477 

987 

544 

170 

4U4 

225 

1.745 

1,531 

435 

2,810 

1,22-2 

2.205 

2,325 


1303:i.i 

70.891 

52.59 


Taft, 
Hep. 


485 
538 
769 
564 
211 
2s0 
307 
106 
339 

1,134 
971 

1,265 
33U 
797 
682 


Koose- 
velt, 

54 

1,265 

89 

222 

35 

765 

1,192 

30 

250 

1,592 

390 

350 

279 

62 

292 


59,444  53,725 

23.98 1  21  00 
247,821 


Debs, 
Soc. 

"197 
12 
61 
12 

"ll 

10 

24 

16 

9 

9 

33 

57 

9 

6 


3,492 

i'4i 


Governor, 

1914. 


Uye, 

1^6 

2,151 

2,164 

1,498 

575 

197 

339 

269 

1.613 

1,521 

412 

2,7  76 

1.252 

2, 115 

2,018 


136816 
20,995 
53,80 
254,308 


Hooper 


4:il 

1,388 

1,141 

1,005 

419 

904 

8.55 

132 

946 

iill6 

1.210 

2,307 

767 

1,163 

1,518 

115821 

46.54 


*  Vote  for  Madison  County  not  available  because 
of  missing  ballots 

For  Governor  In  1914,  Lotspelch,  Soc,  received 
1,671  votes. 

For  President  In  1912,  Chafln,  Proh.,  received  825 
voles. 

TOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGHESS,  1914. 

Z>ts«ric/s— I.— Sells.  Rep.,  15,089;  Co.x,  Prog.  Rep., 
2,282;  Cambridge,  76.  II. — Austin,  Dem.,  14,870; 
Hannah.  Rep  ,  6,949;  Miller,  Soc,  383.  HI.— 
Moon,  Dem.,  19,407;  James,  Soc,  2,111.  IV. — Hull, 
Dem,  J 9, 152;  Price,  Soc,  143;  White,  Ind.  Dem., 
208.  V. — Houston,  Dem.,  14,694;  Watts,  Ind. 
Dem,  5,810.  VI — Byrns,  Dem.,  18,22:;  Eakln, 
Soc.  H'  2;  Mooney,  Ind  Dem.,  340.  VII.— Parteett, 
Dem  ,  1S.227;  Hiighe.s,  3;  Bevis,  Soc,  502.  VIII  — 
Sims,  Dem.,  14,421;  De  Fold,  Soc,  1,190;  Farmer, 
Soc,  166.  IX.— Garrett,  Dem.,  15,582;  Cochran, 
Rep.,  3,(i62;  Antloiv,  Soc.  87.  X. — McKellar,  Dem., 
19.160:  oavldsou,  Soc,  1,447;  Booker,  18. 

STATE    GO^'EHNMENT. 

Governor,  Thomas  C.  Rye;  Secretary  of  State,  R. 
R.  Sneed;  Treasurer,  Porter  Dunlap;  Auditor,  Hayes 
Flowers;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  H.  K.  Bry'son; 
Superintendent  of  Education,  S.  W.  Sherrill;  Comp- 
troller, John  B.  Thomason;  Adjutant-General,  Chas. 
B.  Rogan;  Attorney-General,  Frank  M.  Thompson; 
Commissioner  of  Insurance,  William  F.  Dunbar — all 
Democrats. 

JTTDICIARr. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice.  M.  M.  Nell; 
Justices,  A.  S.  Buchanan,  Gr.aJton  Green.  S.  C.  Wil- 
liams, and  D.  Lansden;  Clerk,  Preston  Vaughn. 


Democrats. 
Republicans 


STATE    LBGISI-ATtmE. 

Senate.   House. 
....      26 


Democratic  majority. 


7 
19 


72 
^7 


Joint  Ballot 

98 
34 


45 


64 


VOTE    OF   THE    STATE 

Dem.     Rev. 

1900.  Pres 144,751    121,194 

1902.  Gov 98,954      59,002 

1904.  Prea 131,653    105,369 

1906.  G  ov 101 ,766  92,804 

1908.  Pres 135,608  118.324 

1908.  Gov 133,913  113,033 

1910.  Gov 121,674  133.999 

19M.  Gov 114,369  123,828 


SINCE 

Pop. 


2,401 
Soc. 
1,169 
1,870 
1,422 
1.704 
4,464 


1900. 
Proh. 

2,193 

1,889 


300 


2,702 


Plu. 

23,557  D 
39.652  D 
26,284  0 

8,962  D 
17,284  D 
20,880  D 
12,325  R 

9,459  R 


TEXAS. 


Counties, 

248. 


Anderson  . . . 

Andrews.  .  .  . 

Angelina    .  .  . 

Aransas 

Archer.  .    .  . 

Armstrong. 

Atascosa 

Austin 

Bandera 

Bastrop.  . .  . 

Baylor 

Bee 

Bell 

Bexar 

B  anco. .    .    . 

Borden.  . 

Bosque.  . 

Bowie.  . 

Brazoria 

Brazos.  . 

Brewster 

Briscoe 

Brooks 

Brown.  . 

Burleson 

Burnet 

Caldwell 

Calhoun .... 

Callahan .... 

Cameron.  .  . 

Camp. .   .  . 

Carson 

Cass 

Castro 

Chambers . . 
Cherokee   . 
Childress.  . 

Clay 

Coke 

Coleman.  . 

Collin 

Collingsworth 
Colorado. 
Comal .  . 
Comanche 
Concho 
Cooke . 
Coryell .     ... 

Cottle    

Crane 

Crockett .... 

Crosby 

Culberson . .  . 

Dallam 

Dallas 

Dawson 

De.af  Smith.  . 

Delta 

Denton.      .  . 
De  Witt.  .  .  . 

Dickens 

Dimmit  .... 

Donley 

Duval .  . 
Eastland 
Ector.  .  . 
Edwards 

Ellis 

El  Paso   . .  . 

Erath 

Falls 

Fannin...  . 
Fayette  .  . 
Fisher   .... 

Floyd 

Foard 

Fort  Bend  . 
Franklin .  . . 
Freestone  . 
Frio  .  .  . 
Gaines. . . 
Galveston 
Garza 


Presioknt, 
1»13. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

J,745 
97 

1,107 
189 
460 
274 
647 

1,202 
414 

1,086 
553 
495 

3,036 

4,909 
449 

:  128 

1,225 

1.542 
748 
768 
333 
148 
403 

1 ,466 

1.000 
627 

1,068 
36S 
785 

2,146 
492 
201 

1,284 
177 
219 

1,686 
72, 

1,005 
302 

1,284 

3,197 
414 

1,024 
603 

1,661 
345 

1,780 

1,270 
311 

'i    53 
■  247 
145 
247 
7,925 
95 
221 
908 
2,293 
1,080 
279 
292 
388 
917 
1,499 
89 
133 
3,484 
2,914 
1,569 
1,663 
2,661 
2,016 
572 
383 
431 
681 
474 
1.306 
418 
68 

i;,60i 

147 


Tnft, 

Uep. 

~446 

1 

45 

7 

25 

32 

16 

244 

158 

216 

15 

30 

128 

1,022 

127 

'65 

31 

263 

142 

29 

2 

21 

115 

228 

85 

56 

36 

45 

151 

155 

19 

402 

18 

80 

145 

34 

54 

8 

62 

342 

15 

106 

157 

69 

16 

206 

70 


5 
7 
1 
18 
591 
7 
21 
51 
190 
219 
11 
134 
12 
80 
66 
4 
114 
293 
29J 
156 
353 
227 
461 
11 
21 
19 
275 
.19 
475 
25 

■459 

7 


Roose- 
velt, 
Tiog. 
104 
4 
25 
29 
42 
31 
17 
77 
130 
165 
48 
64 
42 
2.506 
76 

■■'87 

218 

342 

43 

40 

5 

164 

129 

79 

67 

82 

61 

46 

126 

61 

58 

239 

19 

30 

61 

46 

140 

22 

59 

223 

27 

140 

174 

183 

33 

143 

67 

18 


Governor, 
1914. 


3 
41 
1 
68 
1,260 
4 
22 
35 
113 
162 
38 
36 
36 
31 
•  79 
4 
75 
159 
799 
161 
190 
222 
214 
21 
41 
41 
145 
9 
29 
60 
3 
472 
11 


Fergu- 
son 
Deii 

'1^27 
54 

1,099 
148 
395 
162 
476 

1,183 
504 
904 
360 
328 

1,988 

5,355 

696 

63 

1,002 
952 
743 
644 
199 
100 
105 
892 
727 
448 
847 
319 
515 

1,93 
641 
121 

1,174 
126 
292 

1,515 
281 
633 
283 
916 

^,067 
418 
676 
672 

1,082 
305 

1.150 

1,004 
337 


37 

299 

39 

165 

4,268 

68 

148 

999 

1,363 

957 

145 

166 

363 

683 

1,072 

78 

138 

2,867 

1,688 

1,212 

1,348 

1,872 

1,724 

368 

308 

232 

689 

355 

1,143 

255 

37 

1,311 

971 


Philp, 
Rep. 

""231 

1 

11 

4 
6 
2 
6 

86 
107 

85 
4 
8 

33 
157 

68 

'25 

57 

137 

31 

9 

2 

2 
33 
83 
37 
22 

4 

20 

69 

190 

6 
137 

6 
46 
65 
14 
12 
10 
26 
120 
14 
38 

9 
45 

1 
63 
22 

2 


12 

280 

2 

4 

26 

94 

35 

2 

27 

3 

3 

61 


37 

60 

15 

40 

123 

100 

166 

3 

10 
21 
48 
23 
374 


61 


Meit 
zen, 

Soc. 


331 

2 

518 

6 

50 

3 

56 

7 

44 

61 

66 

39 

16 

76 

13 

1 

132 

391 

58 

6 

9 

6 

i26 
26 
20 
21 
61 
62 
39 
32 
2 

234 

4 

39 

410 
43 
63 
36 

212 

282 

83 

62 

9 

464 
87 
92 
86 

122 


1 

68 


25 

179 

9 

3 

265 

203 

21 

88 

4 

69 


292 


8 

135 

19 

366 

346 

365 

46 

194 

68 

77 

27 

60 

217 


2 

47 


766 


Election  Heturns. 


TEXAS— CoiUimied. 


CODNTIES. 


Gillespie.  . . . 

Glasscock .  . . 

GoUad 

Gonzales. . . . 

Gray 

Grayson .... 

Gregg 

Grimes , 

Guadalupe. . . 

Hale 

Hall 

Hamilton.  .  .  . 

Hansford 

Hardeman 

Hardin 

Harris , 

Harrison. . .  .• 

Hartley , 

HaskeU 

Hays : . 

Hemphill 

Henderson...  , 

HldaJgo 

HIU 

Hood 

Hopkins .  .  . . , 

Houston 

Howard 

Hunt 

Hutchinson. . . 

Irion 

Jack 

Jackson , 

Jasper 

Jeff  Davis 

Jefferson 

Jim  Hogg .  . . . 

Jim  Wells 

Johnson 

Jones 

Karnes 

Kaufman 

KendaU 

Kent 

Kerr 

Kimble 

King 

Kinney 

Kleberg 

Knox 

liamar 

Lamb 

Lampasaa . . . . 

La  Salle 

Lavaca 

Lee 

Leon 

Liberty 

Limestone. . . . 
.Lipscomb.  .  .  . 
Live  Oak. . .    . 

Llano 

Lubbock 

Lynn 

Madison 

Marlon 

Martin 

Mason 

Matagorda . . . 
Maverick .  .  .  . 
McCuUoch .  .  . 
McLennan.  . 
McMullen. . .  . 

Medina 

Menard 

Midland 

Milam , 

MUla 

MltcheU .  . ,  . 
Montague.  . . 
Montgomery. 

Moore 

Morris 

Motley 

Nacogdoches. 


PBB0IDBNT, 
191S. 


Wll- 
SOD, 


307 

63 

600 

1,330 
272 

3.937 
606 
939 

1.140 
554 
775 
993 
93 
861 
989 

6,431 

1,145 
116 

1.001 
939 
315 

1,298 

1,203 

2,680 
675 

1,999 

1,461 
531 

4,040 
91 
132 
762 
326 
628 
129 

1.726 


Tatt, 
Uep. 


242 

2,487 

1,301 

710 

2,098 

223 

135 

578 

133 

77 

76 


649 

2.281 

53 

517 

339 

1,498 
688 
856 
583 

1,667 
251 
308 
432 
266 
122 
379 
339 
125 
473 
718 
185 
593 

3,836 

50 

651 

109 

216 

1,939 
677 
573 

1,534 

616 

57 

608 

196 

1.619 


219 


414 

318 

13 

610 

126 

39 

1,072 

20 

24 

68 

12 

36 

114 

726 

130 

16 

45 

60 

61 

136 

39 

129 

38 

146 

342 

21 

225 

16 

"86 

35 

40 

62 

183 


Rooiie- 
velt, 
Prog. 

1.070 


43 
109 

63 

66 

226 

178 

7 

127 

19 
2 

99 


32 

206 

6 

66 

21 
267 
134 
191 

80 
153 

47 

ig 

16 

6 

37 

85 

4 

152 

108 

141 

41 

296 

9 

220 

17 

11 

244 

92 

18 

161 

120 

5 

89 

8 

94 


76 
98 
66 

444 
32 
51 

638 
68 
46 

119 
35 
62 

101 
1,124 
89 
29 
53 
52 

110 
79 
94 

144 
59 
80 
64 
32 

213 
6 
4 
96 
88 
44 
10 

320 


OOVBHNOB, 
1914 


24 

109 

55 

49 

73 

229 

19 

146 

19 

9i 


54 

108 
18 
66 
35 

237 
65 
57 

106 
79 

105 
42 
45 
27 
3 
23 
36 
2 

172 

174 
72 
61 

310 
3 

263 
39 
10 

110 
68 
32 
114 
113 
11 
48 
16 
42 


Ferjrti- 
D«iii. 

Philp, 
Uep. 

"285 

Mell- 

zeii, 

1.136 

2 

53 

3 

630 

344 

64 

1,002 

79 

100 

262 

4 

45 

2,666 

210 

419 

391 

23 

33 

1,135 

12 

72 

1,877 

673 

5 

320 

2 

35 

369 

4 

95 

615 

12 

36 

131 

19 

11 

460 

14 

127 

749 

17 

107 

3.856 

233 

312 

650 

5 

46 

86 

2 

752 

20 

353 

555 

10 

8 

337 

63 

25 

1,512 

179 

650 

1,211 

14 

33 

1,579 

65 

88 

559 

29 

93 

1,685 

215 

324 

1,229 

111 

282 

378 

5 

99 

2,492 

113 

302 

128 

10 

7 

88 

10 

559 

54 

164 

243 

19 

116 

745 

23 

138 

112 

19 

2 

792 

22 

125 

224 

.- 

367 

2 

32 

1.317 

63 

264 

694 

15 

179 

806 

3 

3 

1.603 

87 

236 

446 

55 

6 

161 

, 

14 

714 

79 

14 

144 

23 

2 



174 

141 

8 

428 

9 

77 

386 

9 

105 

1,466 

35 

123 

74 

6 

1 

422 

55 

36 

273 

5 

6 

1,490 

64 

476 

641 

69 

107 

846 

7f> 

363 

6GS 

149 

120 

1,655 

55 

222 

254 

62 

41 

416 

5 

30 

353 

5 

17 

208 

8 

13 

87 

1 

1 

611 

41 

92 

219 

12 

5 

66 

1 

10 

206 

10 

20 

514 

71 

116 

214 

53 

2 

636 

11 

142 

1,679 

43 

102 

99 

3 

1 

1,185 

168 

18 

73 

3 

28 

265 

3 

1 

1,604 

28 

432 

477 

23 

137 

228 

5 

56 

1,063 

66 

287 

727 

88 

177 

36 

467 

16 

32 

110 

2 

21 

1,382 

26 

271 

TKXAS — Continued, 


CODNTIBa. 


Navarro .... 

Newton 

Nolan 

Nueces 

Ochiltree. . . . 

Oldham 

Orange 

Palo  Pinto.. . 

Panola 

Parker 

Parmer 

Pecos 

Polk 

Potter 

Presidio 

Rains 

Randall 

Real 

Reagan 

Red  River. . . 

Reeves 

Refugio 

Roberta 

Robertson. .  . 
Rockwall. . . 

Runnels 

Rusk 

Sabine 

San  Augustine 
San  Jacinto.. 
San  Patricio. 
San  Saba. . . 
Schleicher . . . 

Scurry 

Shakelford... 

Sljelby 

Sherman .... 

Smith 

Somervell .  . . 

Starr 

Stephens. . . . 

Sterling 

Stonewall.  .  . 

Sutton 

Swisher 

Tarrant 

Taylor 

Terrell 

Terry 

Throckmorton 

Titus 

Tom  Green. . 

Travis 

Trinity 

Tyler 

Upshur .... 

Upton 

Uvalde 

Val  Verde.  .  . 
Van  Zandt.  . 

Victoria 

Walker 

Waller 

Ward 

Washington.. 

Webb 

Wharton .... 
AVheeler. . .  . 

Wichita 

Wilbarger. . . 

Willacy 

Williamson . . 

Wilson 

Winkler 

Wise 

Wood 

Yoakum .... 

Young 

Zapata 

Zavala 


Total 

Plurality 

Per  cent .... 
Whole  vote. 


PREni)>llHT. 

1918. 


Wil. 
son, 
Dem. 


2.590 

278 

656 

810 

94 

92 

556 

1,237 

1,213 

1,700 

115 

256 

616 

801 

191 

441 

269 


34 

1.49 
270 
20 
183 

1,053 
648 

1.12E 

1,453 
430 
375 
379 
558 
662 
111 
665 
246 

1,509 
97 

1,958 
241 
674 
463 
165 
334 
62 
280 

7.219 

1,636 
118 
94 
252 
943 
907 

::,734 
661 
539 
895 
23 
601 
298 

1,790 
698 
633 
595 
147 

1,109 
654 
794 
403 

1,128 
994 
105 

2,056 

799 

26 

1,842 

1,449 

41 

922 


242 


2-21589 
lit2736 
72.62 


Taft, 
Kep. 


166 
8 
60 
86 
4 
22 
25 
68 
82 

135 
9 
76 
41 
41 
88 
67 
21 


255 
8 

118 
16 

153 
17 
58 

488 
19 
12 

196 

174 
39 
3 
30 
18 
76 
22 

485 
12 

252 

11 

4 

7 

12 

8 

633 
69 
36 
3 
4 
70 
60 

466 
92 
32 

168 


53 
133 
110 
100 
323 
144 
6 
546 
888 
109 

33 
108 

44 

4 

246 

109 


16fi 

147 

1 

36 

199 
42 


28.863 


Itoone. 
velt, 
Prog. 


128 
12 
24 

125 
17 
18 
44 
88 
59 

146 
64 
83 
42 

124 
66 
20 
29 


203 
43 
34 
31 
5 
16 
73 
78 
IC 
18 
46 
72 
35 
13 
20 
23 
20 
24 

418 

21 

2 

4 

9 

12 

17 

24 

1.112 

90 

39 

6 

13 

87 

86 

453 
44 
11 
61 
3 
73 

196 

104 

162 
39 
98 
34 

192 
31 

195 
48 

131 
71 


192 
116 


161 

74 

9 

47 

"64 


26,755 


9  46 
305.120 


8.77 


QOVEBNOH, 
1914. 


Fergu- 
son, 
Dein. 


1,840 
407 
476 

1,856 
115 
93 
435 
983 
890 

1,188 
103 
349 
476 
320 
309 
508 
136 
165 
73 

1.425 
188 
364 
79 
856 
512 
613 

1,354 
424 
554 
420 
410 
513 
93 
426 
229 

1,395 
93 

2,346 
268 
645 
281 
156 
273 
79 
160 

5,961 

848 

143 

79 

285 

1.081 
46C 

1.925 
610 
471 
791 
59 
354 
554 

1,788 
905 
649 
414 
116 
972 
772 
506 
276 
578 
567 
90 

1,532 

572 

24 

1.291 

1,455 

44 

725 

266 

303 


Philp, 
lUp. 


67 
10 
22 
64 

3 
21 

7 
36 
82 
74 
12 
42 

3 
18 

3 
36 

2 
22 


96 

3 

136 


l.S 

7 

17 

165 

1 

12 

87 

30 

25 

3 

9 

6 

22 

3 

411 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

131 

V 


6 

62 

3 

135 

67 

7 

46 


12 

43 

120 

40 

191 

54 

4 

190 

8 

61 

13 

25 

6 


27 
16 


47 
88 


11 

"28 


zeD, 
8oc. 

~240 

27 

65 

188 


1 

42 

371 

153 

391 

4 

5 

52 

27 


327 

1 

10 


159 

■'63 


114 

20 

135 

285 

66 

73 

12 

62 

137 


82 

52 

330 

3 

826 

13S 


90 


100 

1 
1 

394 

94 

2 


105 

148 
47 
72 

127 
49 

160 


37 

16 

1,021 

63 

63 

» 

7 

3 

3 

176 

64 


143 


91 
31 


167 
635 


169 
■37 


17581)4  11  411  25.U83 

1511721 

81.88      .=..31    11.68 
214  709 


Election   Returns. 
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TE  .KAS— 6b;i/mued. 


DTAH— Cbra/jntied. 


For  Governor.  1914,  Etheridge,  Prog.,  received 
1,794  votes;  Choate,  Soc.  Lab.,  590;  scattering,  27. 

For  President,  1912,  Debs,  Soc,  received  25.743 
votes;  Chann,  Proh.,  1,738;  Relmer,  Soc.  Lab.,  442. 

VOTE    FOR   REPRESENTATIVES   IN   CONGRESS,    1914. 

DislHcts. 

I.  Black,  Dem.,  10,711;  Thompson,  Soc.,  1,498. 

II.  Dies,  Dem.,  11,425;  Chauson,  Rep.,  42;  Llngan, 

Soc,  2,132. 

III.  Young,  Dem.,  11,584;  Bryant,  Soc,  3,818. 

IV.  Rayburn,    Dem.,    9,762;    Dodson,    Rep.,    278; 

Obencham,  Soc,  1,449. 

V.  Summers,    Dem.,     10,430;    Nelson,    Rep.,    360; 

Goode,  Soc,  42S;  Leonard,  Prog.,  128. 

VI.  Hardy,  Dem  ,  7,772;  Wilson.  Rep.,  1,229. 

VII.  Gregg.  Dem.,  7,001;  Ellis,  Rep.  2. 

VIII.  Eagle,  Dem.,  10,078;  Haln,  Rep.,  725;  Miller, 
Soc,  1,090. 

IX.  Burgess,    Dem.,     10,932;    Klbbe,    Rep..    272; 

Wright,  Soc,  1,169. 

X.  Buchanan,  Dem.,  6,348. 

XI.  Henry,  Dem.,  6,677;  Carlck,  Soc,  484. 

XII.  Calloway,  Dem.,  11,997;  Bronson,  Rep.,  2,693. 

XIII.  Stephens,  Dem.,  15.680;  Grlffln.  Rep.,  2,335. 

XIV.  Slayden,  Dem.,  13,896;  Kingsbury,  Rep.,  487; 
Currie.  Soc,  921. 

XV.  Garner,  Dem.,  15,412;  Maney,  Rep.,  2. 

XVI.  Smith,  Dem.,  15,181;  scattering,  12. 
Congressmen-at-Large — Davis,     Dem.,      172.267; 

McLemore,  Dem.,  173,177;  Dlggs,  Rep..  10,492; 
Warnken,  Rep.,  10,605;  Williams.  Prog.,  1,581; 
McQulston,  Prog.,  1,537;  Andrews,  boc,  24,276; 
Hunt,  Soc,  24,180. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Oovemor,  James  E.  Ferguson;  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor W.  P.  Hobby;  Secretary  of  State.  John  G. 
McKay;  Adjutant-General,  Henry  Hutchings;  Attor- 
ney-General, Benj.  F.  Looney;  State  Treasurer,  J.  M. 
Edwards-  Comptroller,  H.  B.  Terrell:  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  W.  F.  Doughty:  Land  Com- 
missioner J.  T.  Robison;  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture Fred  W.  Davis:  Commissioner  of  Insurance, 
Johii  S.  Patterson— all  Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. 

Puoreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Nelson  Phillips: 
Associate  Justices,  James  E.  Yantls  and  W.  E. 
Hawkins;  Clerk,  F.  T.  Connerly. 

STATE   LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.  Hciise.  JMtU  Ballot. 

Democrats 31  142  173 

Republicans 1  '■ 


Democratic  majority .     31  141 

VOTE    OF   THE   STATE   SINCE    1900. 


1900.  Pres.. 
1904.  Pres.. 
1906.  Gov.  . 
1908.  Pres.. 
1908.  Gov.. 
1910.  Gov.  . 


Dem,.      Rrp. 

267,337  121.173 

167,200  51,242 


243,942 
217, .302 
218,956 
173,993 


42,169 
65,666 
73,305 
26,107 


Po)). 
20.976 
8,062 

972 


i^-oy. 


Pi-nh. 
2,644 
4,292 
5,910 
1,634 
148 
6,052 
Sor. 


172 

Flu. 

146,164  D 

105,958  i:) 

2111,773  D 

151.«:i6  D 

145,651  T> 

147,886  D 


1912.  Gov....  233,811   22.612    16.333  25,270     211,199  D 


UTAH. 


Presidknt, 
1<112 

U.  S.  Senatob, 
1914. 

Counties. 
(21.) 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

602 

1,402 

3,288 

503 

1,143 

755 

249 

215 

544 

985 

115 

865 

234 

110 

237 

10,468 

145 

Taft, 
Uep. 

Uoose- 
velt, 
Pr-g. 

323 
936 
1,169 
539 
458 
336 
128 
118 

64 
347 

20 
397 
273 
146 

99 
8,899 

95 

Smoot, 
Ufp. 

Movie, 
Fus. 

850 

1,665 

3,808 

1716 

1,284 

1,011 

298 

243 

513 

1,463 

127 

1,205 

357 

224 

338 

17,917 

201 

Par- 
sons, 
Soc. 

Beaver 

Box  Elder.... 

674 

1,650 

2,845 

783 

1,295 

762 

673 

192 

695 

1,171 

429 

970 

319 

206 

329 

12,K91 

146 

8:« 

2,245 

3,525 

1,286 

1,680 

857 

675 

227 

961 

1,280 

453 

1,174 

560 

274 

381 

16,841 

234 

80 
26 

57 

Carbon 

Davis  .  ....•••• 

112 

8 

Emery 

Garfield 

129 
22 
15 

Iron 

90 

Juab  ....,,.... 

99 

10 

Millard 

Morgan 

Piute 

65 

7 
77 

Rich 

Salt  Lake 

Sau  Juan.   ... 

2,010 
5 

Cotmriss. 


San  Pete 

Sevier. 

Summit 

Tooele 

Uintah 

Utah   

Wasatch 

Wa.shington. 

Wayne 

Weber 


Total 

Plurality  ... 
Per  cent.. 
Whole  vote. 


PbK3II>RNT, 

19H. 


Wil. 

SOD, 

Dem. 

X376 
9U9 
983 
64 
B66 
4,636 
924 
845 
183 
2,991 


36,579 
32  70 


T«£t, 
Itep 

'2^89 

1,451 

1,294 

952 

645 

4,175 

1,216 

712 

283 

3,171 


12, loo 
5.521 
37  63 

112,385 


Uoose- 
velt, 
ProR. 

i.272 
758 
425 
261 
642 

2,295 

432 

72 

24 

3,608 

24,174 
21.60 


Smoot, 
Uep. 


U.  S.  Sknatok, 
1914. 


3,096 

1,790 

1,473 

1,110 

698 

6.0:i2 

2,164 

789 

288 

6.360 


56.281 
3.153 
49  08 


Moyle, 
Fu», 


2,780 
1,439 
1,271 

990 
1,030 
6.965 

1,426 
779 
247 

3,980 


53, 128 


46.83 
114,666 


Par 

Bona, 
Soc. 


86 
116 

159 

251 

88 

370 

554 

26 
792 


6,267 
4. '69 


For  President,  1912,  Debs,  Soc.  received  9.023 
votes:  Relmer,  Soc.  Lab.,  509. 

VOTE    FOR   REPRESENTATIVES   IN   CONGRESS,    1914. 

IHstricts. 

I.  Howell,    Rep.,    29,481;    Larson,    Fus.,    27.440; 

Jansen,  Soc,  2,812. 

II.  Leatherwood,  Rep.,  25,459;  Mays,  Fus.,  25,617; 

Kempton,  Soc,  2,8t)l. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  William  Spry;  Secretary  of  State,  O. 
Mattson:  Treasurer,  J.  D.  Jewkea;  ^^uditor.  L.  G. 
Kelly;  Attorney-General,  A.  R.  Barnes;  Adjutant- 
General,  E.  A.  Wedgwood;  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, E.  G.  Gowans;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  John 
James — all  Republicans. 

JXTDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Daniel  N.  Straup; 
Justices,  J.  E.  Frick  and  W.  M.  McCarty;  Clerk, 
H.  «V.  Grlffltn. 

STATE   LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 11  23               34 

Democrats 4  9                 13 

Progressives 2  13               15 

Socialists 0  1                  1 

Republican  majority.       5  0  5 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE  1900. 


Dfm.  Rni- 

1900.    Pres 45,006  47,139 

1904    Pres 33,413  62,446 

1908.   Pres 42,601  61,015 

1908.    (iov 43,376  62,913 

1912.  Gov 36,076  42,552 


Sor.  JProg.    Pill. 

720  ..  2.133  R 
6,767  . .  29,033  R 
4,895  ..  18,414  R 
4,095  ..  9,538  R 
8,797  23,591  6,476  R 


VERMONT. 


Pebsident, 
1912. 

GOVBRNOU, 
1914. 

Counties. 
(14) 

Wll- 

snn, 

Dem. 

^'621 
1,057 
1,065 
2,266 

348 
1,317 

210 
43 

956 

628 
2,075 
1,743 
1,327 
1,302 

15,350 

2i44 

Taft, 
Rep. 

1,835 
1,464 

1,583 

2,368 

463 

1,4:H3 

193 

852 

1,289 

1,475 

3.001 

2.797 

2,14:! 
2,409 

23,305 
1,235 
37.27 

62,807 

Uoose- 
velt. 
Prog. 

Howe, 
Dem. 

601 
1,134 

1.646 

2,183 

469 

1,51  (, 

235 

521 

909 

715 

2,000 

1896 

1,052 

1,320 

Gates, 
Upp. 

Aid- 
rich, 
Prog. 

Addison 

Bennington 

Caledonia 

Chittenden.. . 
Essex 

1,487 

1,380 

2.049 

1,663 

353 

1,457 

204 

996 

1,426 

1.891 

2,928 

1,670 

2,020 

2,546 

2,737 
2,.348 
2,502 
3,659 

731 
2,933 

532 
1.378 
2,176 
2,593 
5,330 
3,950 
2,520 
3,583 

552 

286 
729 
429 
130 

Franklin 

Grand  Isle.... 

Lamoille 

Orange 

Orleans 

Rutland  

358 
27 
282 
428 
749 
822 

Washington  .. 
Windham...  . 
Windsor  

375 
864 
908 

Total 

Plurality  ..  .. 
Percent   

Whole  vote. 

22,070 
35.14 

16,191 

26.' 08 

36,972 

20  781 

59.54 

62,092 

6.929 

11.' i6 

For  Governor  In  1914,  Smith,  Proh.,  received  1,074 
votes;  Rowland,  Soc,  899;  scattering,  27. 

For  President  in  1912,  Chafln.  Proh.,  received  1,154 
votes;  Debs.  Soc,  923. 
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VERMONT— Conimwcrt 


For  Governor  In  1912,  F.  W.  Suitor,  Soc,  received 
1^10  votes. 

VOTE   rOB    UNITED   STATES   SENATOR,    1914. 

Dillingham,  Rep.,  received  36,137  votes;  Prouty, 
non-partisan  (Prog.,  Dem.,  and  Proh.),  26,776; 
Canfleld,  Soc,  772;  scattering,  20. 

VOTE  FOR  RBPRBSENTATIVEa    IN  CONGRESS,    1914. 
Districts. 

I.  O'SulHvan,  Dem.,  6,817;  Greene.  Rep.,  19,237; 

McFarland,    Prog.-Proh.,    4,064;   Armstrong, 
Soc,  297;  scattering,  170. 

II.  Reardon,  Dem.,  6,868;  Dale,  Rep.-Proh.,  17,743; 

Metzger,    Prog.,    5,481;    Marsh,    Soc,    776; 
scattering,  13. 

STATE   GOVERNitENT. 

Governor,  Charles  W.  Gates;  Lieutenant-Governor. 
Hale  K.  Darling;  Secretary  ol  State,  Guy  W.  Bailey; 
Treasurer,  Walter  F.  Scott;  Auditor.  Horace  F. 
Graham;  Adjutant-General,  Lee  S.  TUlotson;  Attor- 
ney-General, Herbert  G.  Barber;  Commissioner  of 
Education,  U.  S.  Stone;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
E.  S.  Brigham;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  State 
Treasurer,  and  Secretary  of  State — all  Republicans 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Loveland  Munson; 
Associate  Justices,  John  H.  Watson,  William  H. 
Taylor,  Seneca  Haselton,  George  M.  Powers;  Clerk, 
L.  C.  Moody. 

STATE  LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.  *House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 30         175  205 

Democrats 30  30 

Progressives 24  24 


Republican  majority.     30  121 

*  House  also  had  14  additional  members, 
afflllations  not  stated. 

VOTE  OF  THE  BTATB  SINCE 

Dem.      Hep.     Soc, 

1900.  Pres 12,849 

1902.  Gov 7,364 

1904.  Pres 9,777 

1904.  Gov 16,666 

1906.  Gov 26,912 

1908.  Pres 11.496 

1908.  Gov 15,953 

1910.  Gov 17,425 


151 
Political 


1912.  Gov 20,001 


42,568 
31,864 
40,459 
48.115 
42,332 
39.552 
45,598 

S5,263  1,055 
Pnui. 
26,237  15,629 


859 
769 
512 

547 


1900. 

Pnoh. 

368 

2,498 
792 

1,175 
7.33 
799 
918 

1,044 


Pin. 
29,719  R 
24,500  R 
30,683  R 
31,549  R 
15,420  R 
28,056  R 
29,645  R 
17,838  R 

1.735     6,236  R 


VIRGINIA. 


COCNTIES 

AND  Cities. 
(120.) 


PfiKSIOKNT, 

1912.    . 


Acconiac . . 
Albemarle... 
Alexandria  C, 
AlexaudriaCd 
Alleghany.  . 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Augusta 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bland  

Botetourt.  .. 
Bristol  City... 
Brunswick  . .. 

Buchanan 

Buckingham . 
Bueua  Vista  C 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City. 

Charlotte 

Charlottesv'le 
Chesterfield 

Clarke 

CliftonForgeC 

Craig 

Culpeper... 
Cumberland . . 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

T825 
1,315 
951 
346 
394 
325 
765 
654 
1,556 
329 
1,219 
289 
889 
405 
643 
524 
603 
155 
810 
590 
765 
121 
609 
454 
702 
676 
293 
337 
752 
362 


Taft, 
Kep. 

"~r63 
144 

132 

86 

125 

32 

64 

28 

668 

159 

142 

206 

517 

86 

67 

223 

97 

43 

97 

144 

874 

37 

175 

39 

61 

39 

63 

62 

108 

10 


Roose- 
velt, 
Prog. 
110 
126 
104 
153 
263 
50 
60 
51 
272 
39 
343 
118 
191 
64 
43 
389 
110 
48 
126 
126 
346 
23 
123 
24 
75 
14 
61 
150 
49 
31 


Debs, 

Soc. 


11 
3 
9 
1 

2 
8 
5 


10 
4 
8 
1 

84 


Governor, 
1913. 


Stuart 
t)em. 


615 
629 
643 
125 
175 
129 
356 
359 
1,242 
154 
778 
362 
761 
522 
342 
575 
282 
197 
739 
335 
725 
49 
434 
336 
315 
219 
424 
245 
362 
136l 


Camp- 
bell, 
Soc. 

~26 
12 
15 
12 
13 

3 
10 

3 
146 
23 
54 
41 
52 
27 
15 
21 

8 

10 

122 

21 

72 

5 

2 
12 
13 

8 

48 
29 

2 


VIRGINIA— CbnttnMfid. 


Counties 
AND  Cities. 


Prbsident, 
I9J2. 


GOVERKOH, 

1913. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


Danville  City. . 
Dickenson...  . 
Dinwiddle ..  .. 
Klizabeth  C"y. 
Kssex  ..      .     . 

Fairfax 

Fauquier... 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Fredericksb'g. 

Giles     

Gloucester...  . 
Goochland  .     . 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greenesville    . 

Halifax 

Hampton  C'y. 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Highland 

Isle  of  Wight  . 
James  City  .  .. 
King  George.  . 
King  andQ'n. . 
King  William. 
Lancaster...     . 

Lee 

Loudoun 

Loui.sa 

Lunenburg . .  . 
Lynchburg  C  . 

Madi.son 

Mathews 

Mecklenburg.. 
Middlesex...  . 
Montgomery. . 
Nansemond... . 

Nelson  

New  Kent 

NewportN'ws. 
Norfolk  City  . 
Norfolk   Co... 
Northampton. 
North'mber'd. 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick 

PetersburgCity 
Pittsylvania.. 
Portsmouth  C. 
Powhatan... 
Prince  Kdward 
Prince  George 
Princess  Anne 
Prince  William 

Pulaski 

Radford  City... 
Rappahannock 
Richmond  City 
Richmond  Co. 
Roanoke  City.. 
Roanoke  Co... 
Rockbridge... 
Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah   .. 

Smyth 

Southampton. 
Spottsylvania.. 

Stafford  

Staunton  City 
Suffolk  City.... 

Surry 

Sussex 

Tazewell 


I  Roose- 
velt, 


1,066 

93 

529 

398 

512 

58 

347 

43 

278 

72 

992 

187 

1,187 

182 

409 

222 

409 

53 

1,238 

415 

922 

181 

414 

51 

725 

267 

510 

74 

322 

114 

842 

832 

238 

141 

294 

31 

1,260 

426 

353 

13 

609 

87 

952 

93 

707 

216 

313 

221 

708 

75 

128 

10 

2.56 

48 

246 

68 

305 

69 

479 

82 

1,023 

699 

1,386 

256 

678 

91 

508 

66 

1,487 

HI 

402 

210 

523 

45 

1,039 

191 

374 

128 

684 

349 

544 

63 

706 

163 

160 

30 

938 

loo 

3,539 

195 

1,089 

422 

726 

83 

470 

102 

683 

72 

619 

87 

703 

340 

698 

434 

1,122 

75 

1,658 

527 

1,529 

64 

230 

109 

584 

72 

204 

42 

422 

40 

814 

82 

781 

196 

185 

36 

356 

94 

6,632 

405 

342 

110 

1,91S 

268 

696 

108 

949 

433 

1,761 

937 

l,29(i 

588 

1.311 

557 

1,336 

706 

1,022 

609 

861 

95 

39C 

68 

347 

141 

632 

65 

48t 

71 

36C 

67 

435 

58 

979 

686 

Taft, 

«'P-      Prog. 
79 

157 
75 
66 
11 

160 
87 

712 
58 

601 

112 

100 

247 
56 
82 

290 
95 
72 

127 

31 

4 

105 

369 
84 

101 
151 

i03 
48 
63 
16 

677 
87 

141 
50 

218 
63 
34 
91 
22 

531 
65 
95 
46 

231 

451 

216 
76 
52 
70 
57 

138 

350 
44 

321 

321 
51 
46 
48 
6i 
93 

484 

95 

9 

483 
40 

502 

191 

212 

421 

623 

1,075 

493 

578 

49 

158 

183 

287 

63 

37 

53 

871 


Debs, 

Soc. 


Stnart 
Dem. 


11 

5 
1 

8 

'  6 
2 
5 
5 
5 
3 


6 
1 

'  1 

15 

1 

"16 


1 
9 
4 
6 
4 
19 
1 


10 
3 
2 
15 
16 
11 


5 
13 

8 
13 
91 

39 
9 

13 

25 
6 

12 
7 
6 


19 


Camp- 
bell, 

Soc. 


423 

35 

534 

26 

366 

17 

172 

12 

196 

3 

601 

21 

421 

3 

412 

26 

357 

10 

1,178 

21 

■AT, 

4 

461 

10 

740 

40 

297 

17 

213 

31 

826 

106 

123 

1 

150 

12 

605 

16 

177 

16 

260 

10 

453 

19 

749 

28 

141 

14 

284 

8 

67 

6 

263 

9 

202 

1 

166 

6 

457 

4 

1,139 

i22 

686 

24 

466 

IS 

236 

6 

663 

45 

217 

5 

363 

i4 

479 

14 

274 

12 

756 

27 

229 

,  , 

3«0 

30 

100 

2 

903 

327 

5,765 

234 

1,,W2 

36 

316 

9 

220 

9 

338 

5 

308 

8 

457 

22 

694 

44 

479 

8 

881 

39 

1,053 

26 

123 

12 

383 

5 

779 

1 

175 

2 

272 

19 

631 

17 

280 

11 

199 

5 

3,046 

56 

2:^2 

8 

1,533 

63 

37S 

8 

,541 

32 

l,7,5f 

239 

1,419 

67 

1.332 

61 

874 

116 

1,174 

110 

762 

16 

525 

25 

327 

11 

707 

97 

2«( 

17t 

12 

231 

3 

955 

58 

Election  Heturns. 
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VIRGINIA— Conimiied. 


COITNTIRS 

AND  Cities. 

Warren 

Warwick 

Washington... 
WestmorelanrI 
Williamsb'gC 
WinchesterC. 

Wise 

Wythe 

York  

Total 

Plurality 

Percent 

Scattering 

Whole  vote. 


GOVKRNOK, 
1913 


72.417 


For  President,  1912,  Relmer,  Soc.  Lab.,  received 
50  votes;  Chafln,  Proh.,  709. 

For  Governor,  1913,  Downey,  Soc.  Lab.,  received 
2,110  votes. 

VOTE    FOR   REPRESENTATIVES   IN   CONGRESS,    1914. 
Districts. 

I.  Jones,  Dem.,  4,292;  Coleman,  Soc,  203;  Kinder, 

Soc.  Lab.,  83. 

II.  Holland,  Dem.,  4,039;  Everton,  Soc,  406;  Ford, 

Soc.  Lab  ,  48. 

III.  Montague,  Dem.,  5,054;  Weatherly,  Soc,  161; 

MuUer,  Soc.  Lab.,  60. 

IV.  Watson,  Dem.,  2,887;  Herzlg,  Soc  ,  115. 

V.  Saunders,  Dem.,  6,534;  Heerman.s.  Rep.,  2,771; 

Keefe,  Soc  ,  244;  Fulton,  Ind  ,  431. 

VI.  Glass,  Dem  ,  3,823;  Glnther,  Soc,  391. 

VII  Hay,  Dem  ,  4,569;  Garrison,  Rep.,  685;  Craw- 
ford, Ind..  1. 

VIII  Carlln,  Dem.,   5,864;   Crupper.  Rep.,   1,753 
Fling,  Soc,  31;  Johnston,  Soc   Lab.,  132 

IX  Irvine,    Dem.,    14,153;    Slemp,    Rep..    15,321 

Rose,  Prog.,  210:  Dutton,  Soc  ,  106. 
X.     Flood    Dem.,   7,105;   Revercomb.  Rep..  3,124 
Parkins,  Soc,  155. 

STATE   LEGiaLATURE. 

Senate.  Mouse.  Joint  Ballot. 

Democrats 36  88  124 

Republicans 4  12  16 


Democratic  majority .     32 


76 


108 


STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Henry  C.  Stuart;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
J.  T  EUyson;  Secretary  of  Commonwealth,  B.  O. 
James;  Auditor,  C.  Lee  Moore;  Treasurer,  A. 
W.  Harman,  Jr.;  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  R. 
C.  Stearnes;  Attorney-General,  J.  Garland  Pollard; 
Adjutant-General,  W.  W.  Sale;  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  George  W.  Kolner;  Commissioner  of 
Insurance.  Joseph  Button — all  Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court  of  Appeals:  Chief  Justice,  James 
Keith;  Justices,  S.  G.  Whittle,  Joseph  L.  Kelly, 
George  M.  Harrison,  and  Richard  H.  Cardwell; 
Clerk,  H.  Stewart  Jones 


VOTE    Off   THE    STATE   SINCE    1900. 


1900    Pres.... 
19U1.  Gov  .... 

1904.  Pres.... 

1905.  Gov.... 

1908.  Pres.... 

1909.  Gov  . . . . 


Dem. 
146,080 
116,682 
80,648 
83,544 
82.946 
68,750 


Rep. 
115,865 
81.366 
47,880 
45,795 
52.573 


Pop. 


359 
Soc. 
255 


36,249  tl,377 


Proh. 
2,150 
1,896 
1,383 


t  Socialist  Labor. 


Plu. 
30,215  D 
35,316  I) 
32,768  D 
37,749  D 
30,373  D 
32,501  D 


WASHINGTON. 


COUNTIKS. 

(39.) 


Adams  . 
Asotin  .. 
Benton.. 
Chehalis 
Cbelan.. 


PnESIDENT, 

1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


949 

551 

1,238 

1,953 

1,331 


Taft, 
Re|>. 


398 
579 
728 
3,055 
970 


Roose- 
velt, 
Prog. 


788 

513 

1,373 

1,847 

1,994 


U.  S.  Senator. 
1914. 


Black, 

Jones, 

Dem. 

Uep. 

951 

837 

608 

803 

839 

1,422 

2,236 

4.497 

1,795 

2,244 

WASHINGTON— Co7i<m«ed. 


CODNTIKS. 


Clallam 

Clarke  

Columbia 

Cowlitz 

Douglas 

Ferry 

Franklin   

Garfield  

Grant 

Island  

Jeireraon  ... 

King 

Kitsap    

Kittitas 

Klickitat  

Lewis 

Lincoln  

Mason 

Okanogan 

Pacific    

Pendd' Oreille 

Pierce   

San  Juan  . .. 

Skagit 

Skamania... 
Snohomish  . 

Spokaiie 

Stevens  

Tlmrston 

Wahkiakum 
Walla  Walla 
Whatcom  .. 
Whitman ... 
Yakima  .... 


Total 

Plurality  

Percent 

Whole  vote 


Prksidbnt. 
1912 


Wil- 
son, 
Dpin. 


464 

2,549 

855 

919 

1,357 

609 

612 

426 

771 

310 

642 

20, U88 

969 

1,407 

1,028 

2,471 

1,829 

522 

1,461 

971 

74 

6,855 

311 

1,962 

262 

3,846 

10,845 

1.979 

1,456 

185 

2  507 

2,773 

3.621 

3,209 


86,840 


Taft, 
Hep. 


727 

1,872 

673 

1,348 

642 

286 

29;-t 

345 

458 

332 

636 

15, 579 

1,224 

1,157 

1,163 

3,201/ 

691 

439 

804 

1,375 

SOa 

6,517 

341 

2,399 

251 

3, 007 

4,2<lo 

810 

9:^7 

282 

1,937 

4  187 

989 


1, 


3,304 


70,445 


Uoose- 

velt. 
Prog. 


686 

2, 082 

803 

1, 006 

794 

502 

525 

66 

914 

603 

741 

26,887 

2.321 

1,902 

795 

2, 03:-' 

1,864 

464 

1,  088 

1,251 

716 

13.074 

346 

2.5»9 

218 

7,347 

I6,6S7 

1.971 

1,471 

287 

2, 727 

4  562 

3  061 

4,360 


26.90    21  82 
322,799 


113098 

26, 858 
35.22 


U.  S.  SliN«TOB, 

1914. 


Black, 
Dem. 


535 

2,075 

8i^0 

696 

1,435 

691 

499 

505 

774 

375 

512 

18,409 

1,302 

1,447 

732 

2,  097 

2,142 

520 

1,633 

1,018 

618 

8,336 

224 

2.204 

260 

5.646 

13.557 

2.062 

1,332 

142 

2,767 

3,04:^ 

3.849 

3.098 


91,733 
'26.57 


Jones, 

Kep. 


1,056 

4,108 

1,126 

1,753 

919 

476 

668 

501 

867 

508 

910 

29,209 

2,089 

1,746 

1,738 

4,217 

1,962 

620 

1,979 

2.761 

905 

12,135 

467 

3,287 

421 

4.862 

12.005 

2, 112 

2, 607 

366 

3,499 

5,741 

4.574 

8,612 


130479 

38,746 

:«  79 

345,279 


Han- 
son, 
Prog. 

"  739 
970 
223 
978 
288 
165 
209 
296 
841 
668 
412 

25,372 


1, 


893 
647 
228 
060 
760 
285 
609 
443 
167 

9,698 
279 

3,887 
106 

5,666 
10, 059 

1.079 
737 
128 

1,464 

4,761 
704 

1,347 


83,282 


24.12 


For  United  States  Senator,  1914,  Barth,  Soc, 
received  30,234  votes;  Caton,  Proh.,  9,551. 

For  President  in  1912,  Debs,  Soc  ,  received  40,134 
votes;  Chafln.  Proh.,  9,810;  Relmer,  Soc.  Lab.,  1,872. 

For  Governor,  1911-,  Stivers,  Proh..  received  8,163 
votes;  Brearcllff,  Soc.  Lab.,  1.369. 

VOTE   FOR  REPRESENTATIVES   IN   CONGRESS.    1914. 
T^tstTtcts. 

I.  Moore,  Dem.,  18,336;  Humphrey,  Rep..  25,320; 

Griffith,  Prog.,  18,134;  Hoover,  Soc.  5,827; 
Morgan,  Proh.,  978. 

II.  Husted,   Dem.,    15,031;   Hadley,   Rep.,   23,551; 

Campbell,  Prog.,  14,394;  Boomer,  Soc, 
10,099;  Murray,  Proh.,  2,698. 

III.  Drury,  Dem.,  21,978;  Johnson,  Rep.,  33,556; 

Warburton,  Prog.,  11,677;  Aller,  Soc,  8,775; 
McDowell,  Proh.,  1,738;  Harland,  Ind  -Proh., 
1,129. 

IV.  Drumheller,  Dem.,  16,896;  La  Follette,  Rep., 

25,541;  Peacock,  Prog.,  6,952;  Storland,  Soc. 
3,309;  Mohr,  Proh.,  2,546. 

V.  Dill,  Dem.,  24,410;  Rosenhaupt,  Rep..  20,033; 

Corkery,  Prog.,  15,509;  Harkness,  Soc,  4,502; 
Flanders.  Proh.,  2,270. 

STATE   GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Ernest  Lister;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Louis  F.  Hart;  Secretary  of  State,  I.  M.  Howell; 
Treasurer,  Edw.  Meath;  Auditor,  C.  W.  Clausen; 
Superintendent  of  Education,  Mrs.  Josephine  Pres- 
ton; Attorney-General,  W.  V.  Tanner;  Adjutant- 
General.  Maurice  Thompson;  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, H  T.  Graves:  Commissioner  of  Insurance, 
H.  O.  Flshback — all  Republicans  except  Governor, 
Adjutant-General,  and  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
who  are  Democrats. 

JTTOICIART. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  George  E.  Morris; 
Associate  Justices,  Frederick  Bausman,  O.  G.  Ellis, 
M.  A.  FuUerton,  W.  Mount,  O.  R.  Holcomb,  S.  J. 
Chadwlck,  Emmett  N.  Parker,  and  J.  F.  Main; 
Clerk,  C.  S.  Beiniart, 
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Election  Returns. 


WASHINGTON— fwt<muerf. 


STATE    LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.  House. 

Republicans     29  79 

Deniocruts                      .  .        6  13 

Progressives                  .            7  5 


Republican  majority       16 


ei 


Joint  Ballot. 
108 
19 
IJ 

7/ 


1900  Pres. 
1904  Pres. 
1908.  Pres 
1908.Gov. 

1912.Gov. 


VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE 

Dem.      Rep.       Sac. 

.44,833  57,456  2,006 

28,098  101,540  10,023 

.58,691  106,062  14,177 

.58,126  110,190  4,311 

Prog. 


1900. 

Proh.  Plv. 
2,363  12,623  R 
3,229  73,442  R 
4,700  47.371  R 
3,514  52,064  R 
Soc. 


.97,251  96,629  77,792  37,153   622  D 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


President. 

aoVRRNOB, 

Coumns. 

1912. 

1912. 

(65.) 

Wil- 

Taft, 

UiiosK- 

Uebs, 

I'hom- 

Uar- 

Dem. 

Ue)>. 
~6(I7 

TiU, 

Prog. 
L424 

Soc. 
99 

psOD. 

bem. 
r,595 

tield, 
lUp. 

liurbour 

1,561 

2,003 

Herkeley 

2,703 

1,349 

1.204 

136 

2,767 

2,488 

Boone 

1  119 

416 

627 

314 

1,126 

1,032 

Braxton 

2,bll 

580 

1,816 

39 

2,6;i8 

2,327 

Brooke 

850 

972 

453 

244 

839 

1,571 

Cabell 

4.7rf3 

1,798 

3,210 

480 

5,301 

4,603 

Calhoun.... ... 

1,349 

675 

476 

12 

1,370 

1,029 

Clay 

Doddridge 

932 

352 

766 

oo 

982 

1,070 

866 

622 

1,192 

44 

879 

1,775 

Fayette 

S.757 

2,697 

3.140 

1,428 

4,262 

5,290 

Gilmer 

1,493 

469 

616 

22 

1,506 

942 

Grant 

366 

349 

1,025 

1; 

348 

1,368 

Greenbrier.  ,. 

2.707 

622 

1,797 

84 

2,776 

2,344 

Hampshire  . . 

1,777 

406 

266 

i 

1,807 

645 

Hancock 

634 

664'      557 

125 

657 

1,171 

Hardy 

1,  209 

344'      314 

i 

1.220 

654 

Harrison 

4,378 

1,754    3.443 

1,077,  4,678 

4,698 

Jackson 

1,935 

1.199    1,365 

4f 

2,042 

2,430 

JeHerson 

2,  525 

993       162 

hi, 

2,539 

1,130 

Kanawha   .... 

6.6.i8 

1.780    6,360 

3,071 

7,12'j 

7,403 

Lewis 

1,929 

1  029    1,146 

146 

1.872 

2.085 

Lincoln 

1,876 

631 

1,618 

56 

1,948 

2.179 

Logau 

1,404 

618 

642 

24: 

1.788 

1,092 

Marion 

4,535 

1,626 

2,447 

826 

4,707 

3,912 

Marshall 

2,405 

1,6K 

1,842 

621 

2, 521 

3.301 

Mason 

1,812 

1,024 

1,692 

247 

2  036 

2.379 

Mercer 

3,497 

1,607 

2,958 

158 

4.343 

3,588 

Mineral 

1,367 

513 

1.446 

165 

1,361 

1  888 

Mingo 

1,832 
1,673 

1,569 
1,216 

884 
1,772 

72 
58( 

1.861 
1,764 

2.448 

Monongalia. 

2  807 

Monroe 

1,670 

79!! 

742 

17 

1,684 

1,418 

Morgan    

549 

612 

518 

76 

566 

1,136 

McDowell 

2.497 

4,341 

2,425 

64 

3,166 

6.158 

Nicholas 

2.018 

584 

1,425 

2i 

2,105 

1.884 

Ohio 

5.771 

3,956 

2.666 

1,579 

6,701 

6.646 

IViidleton 

1,162 

475 

434 

17 

1,161 

912 

Pleasants 

796 

493 

364 

22 

791 

867 

Pocahontas.. 

1.428 

589 

l,0h6 

94 

l,4ii7 

1,650 

Preston 

1,845 

1,461 

2,387 

221 

1,654 

3,601 

Putnam 

1,540 

631 

1.401 

326 

1,664 

1,718 

Raleigh 

2,343 

897 

2,854 

4:!4 

2,850 

3, 056 

UanOolph  .... 

2,563 

756 

1,411 

371 

2,629 

2.085 

Ritchie 

1,270 

937 

1.264 

91 

1, 324 

2,130 

Roane 

2,045 

708 

1,670 

52 

2, 102 

2,336 

Summers  ...  . 

2,111 

791 

1,250 

88 

2,272 

1 .  909 

Taylor 

1,445 

791 

1.316 

175 

1.437 

2.084 

Tucker 

1,221 

548 

1,265 

253 

1,254 

1,764 

Tyler 

1.193 

706 

1.129 

170 

1,272 

1.760 

Upshur 

Wayne 

895 

83.T 

1.706 

61 

922 

2,334 

2.634 

1,466 

797 

86 

2.714 

2,192 

Webster 

1,330 

307 

524 

23 

1.356 

780 

Wetzel 

2,710 

1,092 

7S3 

163 

2.731 

1,813 

Wirt 

953 
3,784 

213 
2,609 

762 
1,823 

28 
428 

964 

3,798 

745 

Wood 

4,327 

Wvoming 

881 

569 

620 

8 

967 

1,085 

Total 

113197 

56,754 

79,112 

15,248 

119173 

127942 

Plurality   

34,085 
42.10 

8  769 

Percent  

2i.ii 

29.43 

5.69 

44.49 

47.77 

Whole  vote. 

268,828 

267,831 

WEST  VIRGINIA— OMi/M/Hz-r/. 


Soc.,  received  14,900 


For  President,  1912,  Chafln,  Proh.,  received  4,517 
votes. 


For  Governor,  1912,  Hilton, 
votes;  Jackson,  Proh.,  5.816. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1914. 

mstricts. 

I.  Neely,  Denu,  21,115;  White,  Rep.,  20,652;  Har- 

mer.  Prog.,  2,131;  Holt,  Soc,  3,054;  Withers, 
Proh.,  604. 

II.  Brown,   Dem.,   20,659;   Bowers,   Rep.,   19,309: 

Kelm,    Prog.,     1,715;     Smith.     Soc,     1,545; 
Thompson,  Proh.,  277. 

III.  Llttlepage,  Dem.,  21,890;  Avis,  Rep.,  21,457; 

Hughes,    Prog.,     1,968;    Link,    Soc,    4,802; 

Howard,  Proh.,  298. 
rv.     Hamilton,   Dem.,   17,829;  Mess,  Rep.,  18,350: 

Elliott,  Prog.,  1,130;  Benton,  Soc,  349;  Wer- 

nccke   Proh     22 1 
V.     Neal,    Dem.,  "24,824;    Cooper,    Rep.,    28,015: 

Leggett,  Prog.,   1,842;  Gillespie,  Soc,  1,670; 

Mysor,  Proh  ,  192. 

CONGRESSMAN-AT-LARGE. 

Hodges,  Dem.,  102,223;  Sutherland,  Rep.,  111,387: 
Schuck,  Prog.,  8,606;  Kintzer,  Soc.  11,919;  White, 
Pioh.,  1,801. 

STATE   GOVEH^fMENT. 

Governor,  Henry  D.  Hartleld;  Secretary  of  State, 
Stuart  F.  Reed:  Superintendent  of  Education, 
M.  P.  Shawkey;  Auditor,  John  S.  Darst;  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  Howard  E.  Williams;  Attorney- 
General,  A.  A.  Lilly;  Treasurer,  E.  L.  Long;  Adju- 
tant-General, John  C.  Bond;  Commissioner  cf  Insur- 
ance, J.  S.  Darst,  ex-officlo — all  Republicans. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court  of  Appeals:  President,  George 
PofTenbarger;  Associate  Judges,  William  N.  Killer. 
L.  Judson  Williams,  Charles  W.  Lynch,  John  W. 
Mason;  Clerk,  W.  B.  Matthews. 

STATE   LEGISLATURE. 

Senate.  Ho-.ise.   Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 21  5/  71 

Democrats 9  23  MS 


Republican  majority.     12 


28 


VOTE   OF   THE   STATE   SINCE 
J)ein.      Rpp.     N.  D 
1900  President..  98,807  119,829      ... 
19U4.  President.. 100,850  132,608 
1904.  Govei  nor.  .112  457  121,540 
1908    President..lll,4]8  l.i7,869 


1908.  Governor. .118,909  1.30,807 


3,679 


1900. 
Proh 
1,692 
4,413 
3,999 
5,139 
4,967 


40 

Phi. 
21.022  II 
31,758  R 

9,083  R 
26,451  R 
11,898  R 


WISCONSIN. 


Counties. 
(71.) 


Adams 

Ashland  .  .. 

Barron 

Bayfield  .... 

Brown 

Bullalo .     .. 

Burnett 

Calumet.  . 
Chippewa 

Clark 

Columbia... 
Crawford .  . . 

Dane 

Dodge  

Door 

Douglas.  ... 

Dimn 

Eau  Claire.. 
Florence.  .. 
Fond  du  Lac 

Forest 

Grant 

G  reen 

Green  Lake. 

Iowa 

Iron 

Jackson 

Jetl'er.son 

Juneau 

Kenosha 


PnESInBNT, 
1913 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

~460 
1,452 
1,065 

659 
3,557 

848 

306 
1,366 
2, 029 
1,628 
2,4;3 
1,513 
9,017 
5,246 

769 
1,186 

833 
1,728 

131 
4,838 

567 
3.615 
1,721 
1,407 
2,1C3 

347 

606 
4,381 
1,236 
2,215 


Tafl, 
llep. 

Uoose- 
Telt, 
Prog. 

204 

689 

937 

676 

1,414 

968 

608 

664 

2,764 

1,396 

1,239 

373 

403 

570 

931 

455 

1,739 

1,133 

2,036 

644 

2,463 

684 

1,406 

322 

5,115 

1, 292 

2,669 

705 

1,167 

690 

741 

2,290 

1,403 

1,174 

2,014 

895 

262 

183 

3,014 

1,236 

620 

213 

3,283 

669 

1,695 

537 

1.268 

193 

1,886 

460 

473 

247 

1,398 

477 

1,926 

490 

1,322 

432 

1,669 

1,649 

Debs, 

Soc. 

22 
316 

266 

304 

569 

45 

172 

86 

108 

145 

1:^1 

68 

298 

118 

77 

765 

236 

239 

15 

348 

30 

99 

48 

39 

33 

72 

78 

loo 

150 
492 


GOTKBNOB, 
1S14. 


Karel, 
Dein. 

2r9 
1,123 

830 

325 
3,691 

490 

228 
1,626 
1,990 
1,080 
1,419 
1.303 
6,178 
4,104 

726 
2,240 

389 

1,291 

70 

4,061 

237 
1,753 

861 

903 
1,227 

177 

569 
2.728 

901 
2,351 


Phil- 
lip, 
Kep. 


431 

1,384 
1,170 

863 
2,738 

865 

743 
1,027 
1,881 
1,787 
2,361 
1,110 
3,537 
3,044 
1,271 
2.474 
1,044 
1,602 

347 
3,208 

689 
2,470 
1,611 
1.155 
1,621 

672 
1,117 
2,385 
1,649 
2.460 


Klectioii    Returns. 


Ill 


WISCONSIN— Contenwed. 


Counties. 


Prk<<idknt, 

1915. 


Kewaiiee. ... 

Jja  Crosse 

I>a  Fayette . . 

Langlade 

Lincoln  

Manitowoc  .. 
Marathon  . . . 
Marinette. ... 
Marquette ... 
Milwaukee  . 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Oneida 

Outagamie... 

Ozaukee  

Pepin 

Pierce      

Polk 

Portage 

Price 

Hacine     , 

Kichland  .  ... 

rtock 

Rusk 

St.  Croix 

Sauk 

Sawyer 

Sliawano 

Sliehoygan  .. 

Taylor     

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Vilas 

Walworth  .   . 
Washhuin 
Wasliliigton  . 
Waukesha  . 
Waupaca  .   . . 

Waushara 

Winnebago  . 
Wood 


Wll- 

BOD, 

Dem. 

1,^6 
4,263 
1,852 
1,387 
1,758 
3,436 
4.043 
1,558 
9:23 
27,807 


Total 

Plurality..  .. 

Per  cent 

Scattering 

Whole  vote. 


084 
523 
717 
139 


410 

985 

830 
2,297 

662 
3,909 
1.492 
3,031 

520 
1,806 
2,460 

433 
1,660 
3.9^9 

821 
1,234 
1,  253 

326 
2,135 

398 
2  425 
3.596 
1.563 

774 
4,631 
2,525 

164409 
33. 631 
41  39 


T.'<ft, 
Hep. 

iTiis 

2  272 

1,846 

710 

712 

2,389 
8,03:^ 
1,618 

881 

18.231 

1,841 

1,988 

777 
2,384 

749 

627 

986 

848 
1, 9.^2 

708 
2. 606 
1,622 
4,277 

577 
1,728 
2,173 

295 
1,535 
2,693 

773 
1.762 
2,664 

304 
2,  (.96 

409 
1.801 
2.715 
2.205 
1,346 
1,922 
1  686 
130878 


32.94 


Koose- 
velt, 
ProK. 

'262 
999 
766 
810 
611 
919 

1,274 

1,126 
365 

5,739 
628 
554 
429 

1,401 
241 
328 

1.297 

1,075 
890 
662 

1,440 
365 

2,004 
342 
823 
720 
144 

1.103 

1,628 
379 
795 
463 
212 

1,237 
488 
303 
598 

1,767 

741 

4111 

_526 

58, '661 


14.79 


Deba, 
Soc. 


22 

337 

28 

91 

212 

890 

697 

276 

22 

19,979 

125 

139 

175 

192 

77 

27 

102 

270 

101 

290 

612 

126 

261 

2U4 

188 

67 

16 

1(10 

1,084 

71 

49 

74 

71 

78 

148 

150 

196 

131 

93 

478 

_  368 

34,168 


Knrel, 
Uein. 


698 
388,814 


8.60 


1.865 

2,112 

1,339 

1,329 

983 

3,779 

3.377 

1,211 

601 

20,325 

995 

1,350 

547 

3,233 

1,585 

429 

332 

296 

1,933 

419 

2,731 

649 

2,186 

320 

1.464 

1,073 

281 

876 

3,451 

732 

825 

554 

262 

1,284 

297 

2,060 

2,421 

898 

227 

3.407 

1,883 


119509 
36  72 
325!4'36 


Phil, 
lip, 
U<fp. 

~833 
2,454 
1.602 
1,189 
1.528 
2.B04 
3, 642 
2,250 
1,001 
22. 629 
1.638 
1,752 

923 
3,317 

751 

398 

841 

798 
1,736 

896 
2  862 
1,0J0 
3,856 

767 
1,679 
2,063 

460 
1  810 
4,029 

8  to 
1  034 
1,429 

264 
2,011 

795 
2.007 
2,964 
2,703 
1,117 
4,205 


14078, 

21,278 

43  26 


For  President,  1912,  Chafln,  Proh.,  received  8,467 
votes:  Relmer,  Soc.  Lab.,  698. 

For  Governor,  1912,  Thompson,  Soc.,  received  34,- 
468  votes:  Hill,  Soc.  Lab.,  9,433:  Ciirtls.  Proh..  2,757. 

For  Governor  In  1914,  Blaine,  Prog,  received 
32,560  votes:  Aruerlnger,  Soc.  Dem.,  25,917;  Vler- 
thaler,  Soc.  Lab.,  352;  Emerson,  Proh.,  6,279. 

VOTE    FOR   UNITED   STATES   SENATOR,    1914. 

Hustlng,  Dem.,  134,925;  McGovern,  Rep.,  133,966; 
Seidel,  Soc.  Dem.,  29,774;  HIU,  Prog.,  9,276.  Hust- 
Ing's  plurality,  959. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1914. 

Districts. 

I.  Stewart,    Dem.,    9,911;    Cooper,    Rep.,    16,547; 

Parker,  Proh.,  902. 

II.  Burke.    Dem..    16,809;    Volgt,    Rep.,    14,071; 

Mack,  Proh.,  386. 
HI.     Plerstorff,  Dem.,  13,216;  Nelson,  Rep.,  17,511; 
Noyes,  Proh.,  1,225. 

IV.  Cannon,  Dem.,  7,490;  Gary,  Rep.,  9,911;  Mott, 

Proh.,  223;  Gaylord,  Soc.  Dem.,  9,546. 

V.  McGreal,  Dem.,  5,988;  Stafford,  Rep.,  15,620; 

Nethercut,   Proh.,    199;   Berger,   Soc.   Dem., 
11,674. 

VI.  Relfly,  Dem.,  15,115;  Davidson,  Rep.,  13.998; 

Weeks.  Proh..  392;  Georgeenson,  Soc.  Dem., 
1,005. 

VII.  Cady,  Dem.,  7,558;  Esch.  Rep..  15.112;  Lar- 
sen,  Proh.,  667;  Noetzelmann,  Soc.  Dem.,  456. 

VIII.  Schmidt,  Dem.,  9,880;  Browne,  Rep.,  13,863; 
Buckman,  Proh.,  442;  Boorman,  Soc.  Dem.. 
797. 

IX.  Konop,    Dem..    15,462;    Oliver,    Soc.    Dem., 

1.157,  Reynolds,  Rep.,  13,526. 


WISCONSIN— Oi^m«e<^<. 


X.  Sutherland,  Dem.,  7,326;  Frear,  Rep.,  13,377; 

WaTdal,  Proh.,  718;  Haefner,  Soc.  Dem.,  533. 

XI.  Malone,  Dem.,   6,746;  Lenroot,   Rep.,   15,834s 

Kerswlll.  Proh..  82;  Elck,  Soc.  Dem.,  1,590. 

STATE    GOVFHNMENT. 

Governor,  E.  L.  Phillip;  Lieutenant-Governor,  E. 
F.  DIthmar;  Secretary  of  State,  John  S.  Donald; 
Treasurer,  Henry  Johnson:  Adjutant -General,  Or- 
lando Holway;  Attorney-General,  W.  C.  Owen; 
Superintendent  of  Education,  C  P.  Gary;  Commis- 
mlssloner  of  Agriculture,  C.  P.  Norgard;  Commis- 
sioner of  Insurance,  M.  J.  Cleary — all  Republicans 
except  Gary,  Ind. 

JTTDICI  ART. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  John  B.  Wlnslow; 
Associate  Justices,  Wm.  H.  Timlin,  R.  G.  Slebetker, 
A.  J.  VInJe,  Rouje  J.  Marshall,  J.  C.  Kerwln,  John 
Barnes;  Olerlt,  Arthur  A.  McLecd. 

STATE    LEOISLATURE. 

Senate.  Hovse.  Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 21  63  84 

Democrats 11  28  a9 

Social  Democrats 1  8  9 

Progressive 1  1 


Republican  majority. 

VOTE   OP    THE    ST A 

Dem.  Rep. 
1900-Pres  .159,285  265,866 
1904-Pres  124,107  280,164 
1904-Gov  .175,263  226,995 
1906-Gov.  .103,311  183,&58 
1908-Pres  .166,632  247,747 
1908-Gov  .165.977  242,93!) 
1910-Gov.  110,442  161,619 
1912-Gov.  .167.316  179,360 


9  26  35 

IE    SINCE    1900. 

Soc.     Proh.  Plu. 

7,065  10,124  106,581  R 
28,220  9,770  156,057  R 
24,116  11,920  51,7:<2  R 
i.4,437  8,211  80,247  R 
28,170  11,572  81,115  R 
28,583  11,760  76,958  R 
39,547  7,450  61,177  R 
34.468     2.757      12,044  R 


WYOMING. 

Pkksidknt, 
191-2. 

fiOTERNOR> 
1914. 

(iil.) 

Wil. 
son, 
Dcin 

1,044 
691 
361 
957 
436 
726 
993 
318 
34S 
524 
1.923 
1,028 
447 
282 
672 
785 
1.649 
916 
535 
221 
459 

Taft, 
Hep. 

882 
794 
18b 
1,106 
540 
505 
811 
292 
273 
622 
1  871 
1.430 
640 
500 
534 
6110 
862 
888 
717 
258 
449 

Roose- 
velt, 
Prog. 

531 
594 
163 
489 
349 
4H1 
511 
235 
298 
327 
835 
580 
262 
142 
470 
353 
1, 3(15 
390 
463 
168 
306 

Debs, 

Soc 

177 
136 

19 
258 

40 
166 
l;il 

23 

80 

21 

131 

3o4 

52 

30 

88 

87 

398 

279 

207 

23 

80 

Ken 
dnck, 
Dem. 

liidge- 
Iv, 
Itep, 

.■Albany 

Big  Horn 

Campbell 

Carbon 

Converse 

Crook 

1,278 
1,343 

472 

1.228 

8lll 

1.344 

591 

456 

744 

1,925 

1,563 

907 

569 

966 

908 

3.113 

1,166 

906 

442 

738 

1,407 
948 
382 

l,4wl 

5b2 
732 

Fremont 

Goshen 

Hot  Springs... 

Johnson 

fjaramie 

Lincoln 

Natrona 

Niobrara 

Park 

1,024 
489 
514 
597 
2,331 
1,567 
761 
479 
842 

Platte 

Sheridan 

Sweetwater.. 

Unita 

Washakie...  . 
Weston 

855 

1.011 

1,240 

1,069 

236 

667 

Total 

15,31(1 

750 

36.20 

14,560 

9,232 

2,760 

22.387 

3.213 

51  61 

43, 

19,174 

Plurality 

Percent 

Whole  vote. 

34.45 
42, 

21. 83 
296 

6.53 

44.20 
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For  Governor  In  1914,  Paulson,  Soc,  received 
1,816  votes. 

For  President  In  1912,  Chafln,  Proh.,  received  434 
votes. 

VOTE   FOR   REPRESENTATIVE   IN   CONGRESS,    1914. 

Preston,  Dem.,  17,246;  Mondell,  Rep.,  21,362; 
Blume,  Prog..  1,308;  Carlson,  Soc.  1,693. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  John  B.  Kendrick;  Secretary  of  State, 
Frank  L.  Houx;  Treasurer,  Herman  B.  Gates;  Audi- 
tor and  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Robert  B.  For- 
syth; Adjutant-General,  George  M.  Sliney:  Attorney- 
General,  D.  A.  Preston:  Superintendent  of  Education, 
Edith  K.  O.  Clark  ;Kendr1ck.  Houx.  and  Preston 
Democrats,  others  Republicans. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice.  Chas.  N.  Potter; 
Associate  Justices,  Cyrus  Beard,  R.  H.  Scott;  Clerk, 
W.  H.  Kelly. 
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Election  Returns. 


WYOMING — Comnuod 

WYOMING— Continued. 

STATE   LEGISLATURE. 

VOTE    OF   THE    STATE   SINCE 

1900. 

" 

Dnn.     Rpp.     Soc. 

JPiog 

Pbu 

Senau. 

House. 

Joint  Ballot. 

1300 

President   10,164    14  482 

4,318  R 

Republicaps         18 

42 

40 

1903. 

Governor  .10,017    14,483       552 

.... 

4,466  R 

Democrats 9 

15 

24 

1904 
1906 

J'resuient..  8,904    20,467    1,077 
Governor     9,483    16,396    1,310 

11,563  K 
6,913  R 

■  - 

190S. 

President   14.918    20,846    1,715 

5,928  K 

Republican  majority.       9 

27 

26 

1910. 

Governor 15,235     — 

21,086 

5,851  P 

ALASKA. 

Governor,  J.  F.  A.  Strong;  Secretary  of  Territory,  Charles  E.  Davidson;  Treasurer,  Walsteln  G.  Smith; 
Superintendent  of  Education,  J.  F.  A.  Strong,  exofUco. 

L^3i;tature  consists   of  24  msmbors — 8  in  Senate  and  16  In  the  house. 

Alaska  Is  divided  into  tour  judicial  divisions,  with  a  Judge  and  Clerk  of  Court  at  each  division,  to  wit: 
First  Division.  Juneau,  Alaska,  Judge  (District)  Robert  W.  Jennings,  Dom.,  appointed  lor  four  years  from 
May-e,  1913;  Second  Division,  Nome,  John  Raadolph  TucQer;  Third  Division,  Valdez,  Fi'ederlck  M.Brown; 
Fourth!  Division,  Fairbanks,  Charles  E.   Brunnell 

The  term  of  each  Judge  is  4  years 


HAWAII. 

At  the  Territorial  election  held  In  1914  for  Delegate  to  Congress,  Lincoln  L.  McCandless,  Dem.,  received 
4,424  votes;  J.  K.  Kalanlanaole,  Rep  ,  8,590;  George  R.  Carter,  Piog  .  610. 

Present  Territorial  Government:  Governor,  Lucius  E.  Pinkham;  Secretary  of  the  TeiTltory,  Wade 
W.  Thayer:  Attorney-General,  I.  M.  Stalnback;  Auditor,  J.  H  Fisher;  Treasurer,  Charles  J.  McCarthy; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  Charles  R.  Forbes;  Comml.isioncr  of  Public  Lands,  J  D.  Tucker:  President 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  J.  S.  B.  Pratt;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Henry  W.  Kinney. 

Judiciary — Supreme  Coui't:  Alex.  G  M.  Robertson,  Chief  Justice:  Associates,  Ralph  P  Quarles  and 
Edward  M.  Watson;  Clerk,  James  A.  Thompson;  Circuit  Judges,  Clarence  W  Ashford,  W.  L.  Whitney, 
Thomas  B.  Stua-t,  W    S.  Edings,  John  A.  Matthewman,  Lyle  A.  Dickey,  C.  F.  Parsons. 

Present  Federal  officials:  District  Judges,  Sanford  B.  Dole,  Chas.  F.  Clemoas;  Clerk,  A.  E.  Murphy; 
Marshal,  J.  J.  Smiddy;  Collector  of  Customs,  Malcolm  Franklin;  Collector  ol  Internal  Revenue,  John  F. 
Haley;  District-Attorney,  Jefl.  McCarn. 


SOBRIQUETS    OR    BY-WAfWES    OF    CITIES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Albany — The  capli.il  City 
Atlanta — ^The    Gate    City    of    the 

South. 
Baltimore — The  Monumental  City. 
Birmingham — Birmingham     the 

Beautiful 
Boston — The    Hub,    Bean    Town, 

Athens  of  America 
Brooklyn — The  City  of  Churches. 
Buffalo — The   Queen   City   of   the 

Lake. 
Charleston,   S.   C — The  Palmetto 

City 
Chicago — The    Windy    City    and 

Garden  City 
Cincinnati —The   Queen    City  and 

PorkopoUs. 
Cleveland — The  Forest  City. 
Dallas — The  City  of  the  Hour. 
Dayton — The  Gem  City. 
Denver — The  City  of  the  Plains. 
Des  Moines — The  City  of  Certain- 
ties. 
DeLroltr-  The  City  of  the  Straits. 
Duluth — The   Zenith   City   of   the 

Unsalted  Sea 
Galveston-  The  Oleander  City. 
Hanuibal.  Mo.— The  Bluff  City. 
Hartford—  Insurance      City      and 

Charter  Oak  City. 
Indianapolis — The  Railroad  City 


Jaclvsonville — TIjp  Gaiyvvay  City. 
Kansas  Cits.  :•>.•■> — '1  he  Heart  ol 

.America. 
KeoKuk.  loy/8 — The  Gate  City. 
Little  Rock — The  City  of  Roses 
Los    Angales— The    Metropolis    of 

the  We.st 
Louisville— The  Falls  City. 
Lowell — Thi  City  of  Spindles. 
Lynn —  The  City  of  Phi  es. 
Madison,  Wis  — The  Lake  City. 
.Memphis-  The  Bliifl  City. 
■Milwaukee — Milwaukee  the  Bright 

Spot  and  The  Crtam  City. 
Minneapolis — The  ilour  City. 
Nashville- The  City  of  Rocks. 
Newark — Newark  Knows  How. 
New  Bedford— The  Whaling  City 
New  Haven — The  City  of  Elms. 
New  Orleans—  The  Crescent  City. 
New     York — The     Empire     City, 

Gotham,  The  Metropolis. 
Omaha — The    Gate    City    of    the 

West. 
Paterson— The  Silk   City  and   the 

Lyons  of  America. 
Philadelphia — The  City  of  Broth- 
erly Love  and  The  Quaker  City. 
Pittsburgh — The    Iron    City    and 

The  Smoky  City. 
Portland.  Me — The  Forest  City 


of 


Provideiice — 'the     Gateway 
SiMithern  New  England. 

Reading — The  Pret.zpl  Citv 

Rochester— The  Flour  City. 

St.  Joseph— The  City  Worth 
While. 

St   Loiiis— The  Mound  City. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — The  Saintly  City 
and  The  Gem  City 

Salt  Lake  City — The  City  of  the 
Saints 

Scranton—  The  Electric  City. 

Savannah,  Ga  — The  Forest  City  of 
the  South. 

San  Francisco — The  Golden  Gate 
City 

Seattle— The  Queen  City. 

Springfield,  111.— The  Flower  City. 

Springfield,  Mass  — The  City  of 
Homes. 

Springfield,    Ohio— The   Flower 
City 

Syracuse — The  Salt  City  and  the 
Cential  City  of  the  p:mpire 
State 

Toledo — The  Corn  City. 

Troy — The  Collar  City 

Washington—  The  >  ity  of  Magnifi- 
cent Distances. 

Worcester — The  Heart  of  the  Com- 
monwealth 


FIRE    DEPARTMENT      NEW    YORK    CITY. 

Fire  Commissioner  Adamson  in  his  annual  report  of  1914  gives  some  interesting  figures  on  the  size 
of  New  York  City,  the  location  of  fires,  and  the  cr,us&s  of  them  The  total  value  of  property  protected  by 
the  department  is  stated  as  §10,264,050,715  and  the  number  of  buildings  In  the  city  as  375,037,  divided  as 
follows: 


Tenements 100,504 

One-family  houses   150,72:! 

Two-family  houses 75,195 

Hotels  and  elevator  aparts. .      2,747 

Warehouses       9,782 

Some  causes  of  fires  given  by 

Carelessness  with  cigars, 
cigarettes,  and  smoking 
pipes 1,342  fires 

Careless  use  of  candles  and 

tapers 523  fires 


Office  buildings 1,169 

Factory  buildings 5.290 

Stables  and  garages 14,283 

Special    structures,    moving 

pictures,  taxpayers,  etc. . .  15,115 
Fire  Marshals: 

Children      playing      with 

matches  or  fire 755  fires 

Careless  use  of  matches. . .  1,248  fires 

Overheated  stoves,  boilers, 
ranges,  etc 958  fires 


Theatres 229 

N'umber  of  fires  last  year.  K,425 

Number  in  dwelling  places  .  9,243 

Number  in  other  buildings. .  2,768 

Number  outside  of  buildings  2,414 


Defective  insulation 472  fires 

Hot  ashes  igniting  wood- 
work      90  fires 

Bonfires,  brush  fires,  and 
rubbish  fires 1,491  fires 
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National  23latCovms  of  l^olittcal  ^^attics  in  1912, 

NATIONAL    PLATFORM    OF     THE     DEMOCRATIC     PARTY    ADOPTED    AT     BAL- 
TIMORE,   MO.,    JULY    2,    1912. 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States,  In  national  convention 
assembled,  realTlrm  our  devotion  to  the  principles  of  Democratic  government  formulated  by  Thomas 
Oetferson  and  enforced  by  a  long  and  illustrious  liue  of  Democratic  Presidents.     » 

Tariff  Keforni — We  declare  it  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Democratic  party  that 
the  Federal  Government,  under  the  Constitution,  has  no  right  or  power  to  impose  or  collect  tarijt 
duties  except  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  and  we  demand  that  the  collection  of  such  taxes  shall 
be  limited  to  the  necessities  of  government,  honestly  and  economically  administered 

The  high  Republican  tariff  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth;  it  is 
a  system  of  taxation  which  makes  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer;  under  its  operations  the 
American  farmer  and  the  laboring  man  are  the  chief  sufferers;  it  raises  the  cost  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  to  them,  but  does  not  protect  their  product  or  wages.  The  farmer  sells  largely  in  free  markets 
and  buys  almost  entirely  in  the  protected  maikets.  In  the  most  highly  protected  Industries,  such 
as  cotton  and  wool,  steel  and  iron,  the  wages  of  the  laborers  are  the  lowest  paid  in  any  of  our  in- 
dustries. We  denounce  the  Republican  pretence  on  that  subject  and  assert  that  American  wages 
arc  established  by  competitive  conditions  and  not  by  the  tariil. 

We  favor  the  immediate  downward  revision  of  ths  existing  high  and,  in  many  cases,  prohibitive 
.tariff  duties,  insisting  that  material  reductions  be  speedily  made  upon  the  necessaries  of  ilte.  Articles 
entering  into  competition  with  trust-controlled  products  and  art-cles  of  American  manufacture 
which  are  sold  abroad  more  cheaply  than  at  home,  should  be  put  upon  the  free  list. 

We  recognize  that  our  system  of  tariff  taxation  is  Intimately  connected  with  the  business  of  the 
country,  and  we  favor  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the  principles  we  advocate  by  legislation  that 
will  not  injure  or  destroy  legitimate  industry. 

We  denounce  the  action  of  President  Taft  in  vetoing  the  bills  to  reduce  the  tariff  in  the  cotton, 
woollen,  metals  and  chemical  schedules  and  the  farmers'  free  list  bill,  all  of  which  were  designed 
to  give  immediate  relief  to  the  masses  from  the  exactions  of  the  trusts. 

The  Republican  party,  while  promising  tariff  revision,  has  shown  by  its  tariff  legislation  that 
such  revision  is  uot  to  be  in  the  people's  interest,  ,ind.  having  been  faithless  to  Its  pledges  of  1908, 
it  should  not  longer  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Nation  We  appeal  to  the  American  people  to 
support  us  In  our  demand  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

High  ,Cost  of  Living — The  high  cost  of  living  ii  a  serious  problem  In  every  American  home. 
The  Rpl)ul3;ican  party  in  its  platform  attempts  to  escape  from  responsibility  for  present  conditions 
by  denying  tlia'.  they  are  due  to  a  protective  tariff.  We  take  issue  with  them  on  this  subject  and 
charge  that  excessive  prices  result  in  .a  large  measure  from  the  high  tariff  laws  enacted  and  main- 
tained by  the  Repu'oliban  party  and  from  trusts  and  commercial  conspiracies  fostered  and  encour- 
aged by  such  laws,  and  we  assert  that  no  substanti:il  relief  can  be  secured  for  the  people  until  import 
duties  on  the  oeoessaries  of  life  are  materially  reduced  and  these  criminal  conspiracies  broken  up. 

AntS-Tnist  Law — A  private  monopoly  is  indefensible  and  intolerable.  We  therefore  favor 
the  vigorous  enforcement  of  tlie  criminal  as  well  as  the  civil  law  against  trusts  and  trust  ofldcials, 
and  demand  the  enactment  of  such  additional  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  it  impossible 
lor  a  private  monopoly  to  exist  in  the  United  States. 

We  favoi  the  declaration  by  law  of  the  conditions  upon  which  corporations  shall  be  permitted 
to  enga.;,'e  in  interstate  trade,  including,  among  others,  the  prevention  of  hold.ue  companies,  of 
interlookini;  directors,  of  stock  watering,  of  discrimination  in  price,  and  the  control  by  any  one 
corporation  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  any  industry  as  to  make  it  a  menace  to  competitiVH  conditions. 

We  condemn  the  action  of  the  Republican  Administration  in  compromising  with  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  and  the  Tobacco  Trust  and  its  failure  to  invoke  che  criminal  provisions  of  the  anti- 
trust law  against  the  ol'flcers  of  those  corporations  after  the  court  had  declared  that,  from  the 
undisputed  facts  in  the  record,  they  had  violated  the  criminal  provisions  of  the  law. 

We  regret  that  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  has  received  a  judicial  construction  depriving 
it  of  much  of  its  eTicacy,  and  we  favor  the  enactment  of  legislation  which  will  restore  to  the  statute 
the  strength  of  which  it  has  been  deprived  by  such  interpretation. 

Rights  of  the  States  —  We  believe  in  the  preservation  and  maintenance  in  their  full  strength 
and  i:itegrity  oi  the  three  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  Feder.al  Government — the  executive,  tne 
legislative,  and  the  judicial — each  keeping  within  its  own  bounds,  and  not  encroaching  upon  the  Just 
powers  of  eii.lier  of  the  others. 

Believing  that  tlie  most  efficient  results  under  our  system  of  government  are  to  be  attained 
by  the  fail  exercise  by  the  States  of  their  reserved  sovereign  powers,  we  denounce  as  usurpation 
the  efforts  of  our  opponents  to  deprive  the  States  of  any  of  the  rights  reserved  to  them,  and  to 
enlarge  and  magnify  by  indirection  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 

We  insist  upon  the  full  exercise  of  ail  the  powers  of  the  Government,  both  State  and  National, 
to  protect  the  people  from  injustice  at  the  hands  of  those  who  seek  to  make  the  Government  a 
private  asset  in  business.  There  is  no  twilight  zone  between  the  Nation  and  the  State  in  which 
exploiting  interests  can  take  refuge  from  both.  It  is  as  necessary  that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  exercise  the  powers  reserved  to  them,  but  we  insist  that  Federal  remedies  for  the  regulation 
of  interstate  commerce  and  for  the  prevention  of  private  monopoly  shall  be  added  to,  and  not 
substituted  for.  State  remedies. 

Income  Tax  and  Popular  Election  of  Senators — We  congratulate  the  country  upon  the 
triumph  of  tv/o  important  reforms  demanded  in  the  last  National  platform,  namely,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Federal  Constitution  authorizing  an  income  tax  and  the  amendment  providing  for 
the  popular  election  of  Senator-',  and  we  call  upon  the  people  of  all  the  States  to  rally  to  the  support 
of  tiie  pending  propositions  and  secure  their  ratification 

Piibii{-ity  of  Campaign  Contributions — We  note  with  gratification  the  unanimous  sentiment 
in  favor  of  piiblicity  before  the  election  of  campaign  contributions — a  mea.sure  demanded  in  our 
National  platform  of  1908.  and  at  that  time  opposed  by  the  Republican  party,  and  we  commend 
the  Democratic  Hou.se  of  Representatives  for  extending  the  doctrine  of  publicity  to  recommenda- 
tions, verbal  and  written,  upon  which  Presidential  appointments  are  made,  to  the  ownership  and 
control  of  newspapers  and  to  the  expenditures  made  by  and  in  behalf  of  those  who  aspire  to 
Presidential  norhinations,  and  we  point  for  additional  justification  for  this  legislation  to  the 
enormous  expen:iitu'-es  of  money  in  behalf  of  the  President  and  his  predece.s3or  in  the  recent 
Presidential  contest  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  President. 

Presidential  Primaries — The  movement  toward  more  popular  government  should  be  pro* 
moted.  through  legislation,  in  each  State  which  will  permit  the  expression  of  the  preference  of  the 
electors  for  National  candidates  at  Presidential  primaries. 

We  direct  that  the  National  Committee  incorporate  in  the  call  for  the  next  nominating  con- 
vention a  requirement  that  all  expressions  of  preference  for  Presidential  candidates  shall  be  given 
and  the  selection  of  delegates  and  alternates  made  through  a  primary  election  conducted  by  the 
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party  organization  In  each  State  where  such  expression  and  election  are  not  provided  Jor  by  State 
law.  Committeemen  who  are  hereafter  to  constitute  the  membership  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  and  whose  election  is.  not  provided  for  by  law,  shall  be  chosen  In  each  State  at  such 

f)rlmary  elections,  and  the  service  and  authority  of  committeemen,   however  chosen,  shall  begin 
mmedlately  upon  the  receipt  of  their  credentials,  respectively. 

Campaign  Contributions — We  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  the  enactment  of  a  law 
prohibiting  any  corporation  from  contributing  to  a  campaign  fund  and  any  individual  from  con- 
tributing any  amount  above  a  reasonable  maximum. 

Term  of  President — We  favor  a  single  Presidential  term,  and  to  that  end  urge  the  adoption 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  making  the  President  of  the  United  States  Ineligible  for 
re-election,  and  we  pledge  the  candidate  of  this  convention  to  this  principle. 

Record  of  the  Democratic  Congress — At  this  time,  when  the  Republican  party  after  a 
generation  of  unlimited  power  In  Its  control  of  the  Federal  Government,  is  rent  into  factions.  It 
Is  opportune  to  point  to  the  record  of  accomplishment  of  the  Democratic  House  of  Representatives 
In  the  Sixty-second  Congress.  We  Indorse  Its  action  and  we  challenge  comparison  of  Its  record 
with  that  of  any  Congress  which  has  been  controlled  by  our  opponents. 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  patriotic  citizens  of  our  country  to  Its  record  of  efficiency,  economy 
and  constructive  legislation. 

It  has,  among  other  achievements,  revised  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  so  as  to 
give  to  the  representatives  of  the  American  people  freedom  of  speech  and  of  action  In  advocating, 
proposing,  and  perfecting  remedial  legislation.  It  has  passed  bills  for  the  relief  of  the  people  and 
the  development  of  our  country;  It  has  endeavored  to  revise  the  tariff  taxes  downward  In  the  interest 
of  the  consuming  masses  and  thus  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living;  it  has  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  providing  for  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  the  direct  vote 
of  the  people;  it  has  secured  the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as  two  sovereign  States; 
It  has  required  the  publicity  of  campaign  expenses,  both  before  and  after  election,  and  fixed  a  limit 
upon  the  election  expenses  of  United  States  Senators  and  Representatives. 

It  has  also  passed  a  bill  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  writ  of  Injunction;  It  has  oassed  a  law 
establishing  an  eight-hour  day  for  workmen  on  all  National  public  works;  It  has  passed  a  resolution 
which  forced  the  President  to  take  Immediate  steps  to  abrogate  the  Russian  treaty,  and  It  has 
passed  the  great  supply  bills  which  lessen  waste  and  extravagance  and  which  reduce  the  annual 
expenses  of  the  Government  by  many  millions  of  dollars. 

We  approve  the  measure  reported  by  the  Democratic  leaders  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  creation  of  Council  of  a  National  Defence  which  will  determine  a  defliilte  nav.al  programme 
with  a  view  to  Increased  efficiency  and  economy.  The  party  that  proclaimed  and  has  alwavs 
enforced  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  was  sponsor  for  the  new  navy  will  continue  faithfully  to  observe 
the  constitutional  requirements  to  provide  and  maintain  an  adequate  and  well-proportioned  navy 
sufficient  to  defend  American  policies,  protect  our  citizens,  and  uphold  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
the  Nation. 

.Republican  Extravagance — We  denounce  the  profligate  waste  of  money  wrung  from  the 
people  by  oppressive  taxation  through  the  lavish  appropriations  of  recent  Republican  Coacresses, 
which  have  kept  taxes  high  and  reduced  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  s  toll.  We  demand 
a  return  to  that  simplicity  and  economy  which  befits  a  democratic  government  and  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  useless  offices,  the  salaries  of  which  drain  the  substance  of  tue  people. 

Railroad,  Express  Companies,  Telegrapli  and  Telephone  Lines — We  favor  the  efficient 
supervision  and  rate  regulation  of  railroads,  express  companies,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  en- 
gaged In  interstate  commerce.  To  this  end  we  recommend  the  valuation  of  railroads,  express  com- 
panies, telegraph  and  telephone  lines  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  such  valuation 
to  take  Into  consideration  the  physical  value  of  the  property,  the  original  cost,  the  cost  or  repro- 
duction, and  any  element  of  value  that  will  render  the  valuation  fair  and  just. 

We  favor  such  legislation  as  will  effectually  prohibit  the  railroads,  express,  telegraph  and 
telephone  companies  from  engaging  In  business  which  brings  them  into  competition  with  the  shippers 
or  patrons,  also  legislation  preventing  the  overissue  of  stocks  and  bonds  by  Interstate  railroads, 
express  companies,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  and  legislation  which  will  assure  such  reduction 
In  transportation  rates  as  conditions  will  permit,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  reduction  that  would 
compel  a  reduction  of  wages,  prevent  adequate  service,  or  do  Injustice  to  legitimate  Investments. 

Banking  Legislation — We  oppose  the  so-called  Aldrlch  bill,  or  the  establishment  of  a  Central 
bank,  and  we  believe  the  people  of  the  country  will  be  largely  freed  from  panics  and  consequent 
unemployment  and  biislness  depression  by  such  a  systematic  revision  of  our  banking  laws  as  will 
render  temporary  relief  In  localities  where  such  relief  Is  needed,  with  protection  from  control  or 
domination  by  what  Is  known  as  the  Money  Trust. 

Banks  exist  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  and  not  for  the  control  of  business.  All 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  banking  and  currency  should  have  for  its  purpose  the  securing  of  these 
accommodations  on  terms  of  absolute  security  to  the  public  and  of  complete  protection  from  the 
misuse  of  the  power  that  wealth  gives  to  those  who  possess  It. 

We  condemn  the  present  methods  of  depositing  Government  funds  In  a  few  favored  banks, 
largely  situated  In  or  controlled  by  Wall  Street,  In  return  for  political  favors,  and  we  pledge  our 
party  to  provide  by  law  for  their  deposit  by  competitive  bidding  In  the  banking  Institutions  of  the 
country.  National  and  State,  without  discrimination  as  to  locality  upon  approved  securities,  and 
subject  to  call  by  the  Government. 

Rural  Credits — Of  equal  Importance  with  the  question  of  currency  reform  Is  the  question  of 
rural  credit."  or  agricultural  finance.  Therefore  we  recommend  that  an  Investigation  of  agricultural 
credit  societies  In  foreign  countries  be  made,  so  that  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  a  system  of  rural 
credits  may  be  devised  suitable  to  conditions  In  the  United  States,  and  we  also  favor  legislation 
permitting  National  banks  to  loan  a  reasonable  proportion  of  their  funds  on  real  estAte  security. 

We  recognize  the  value  of  vocational  education,  and  urge  Federal  appropriations  for  such 
training  and  extension  teaching  In  agricultural  co-operation  with  the  several  States. 

Waterways — We  renew  the  declaration  in  our  last  platform  relating  to  the  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources,  and  the  development  of  our  waterways.  The  present  devastation  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley  accentuates  the  movement  for  the  regulation  of  river  flow  by  additional 
bank  and  levee  protection  below,  and  the  diversion,  storage,  and  control  of  the  flood  waters  above, 
and  their  utilization  for  beneficial  purposes  In  the  reclamation  of  arid  and  swamp  lands,  and 
development  of  waterpower.  Instead  of  permitting  the  floods  to  continue  as  heretofore,  agents  of 
destruction. 

We  hold  that  the  control  of  the  Mississippi  River  Is  a  National  problem:  the  preservation  of 
the  depth  of  Its  waters  for  the  purpose  of  navigation,  the  building  of  levees  to  maintain  the 
Integrity  of  Its  channel,  and  the  prevention  of  the  overflow  of  the  land  and  Its  consequent  devas- 
tation, resulting  in  the  interruption  of  Interstate  commerce,  the  disorganization  of  the  mall  service 
and  the  enormous  loss  of  life  and  property.  Impose  an  obligation  which  alone  can  be  discharged 
by  the  general  government. 

To  maintain  an  adequate  depth  of  water  the  entire  year,  and  thereby  encourage  water  trans- 
portation. Is  a  consummation  worthy  of  legislative  attention  and  presents  an  Issue  National- In  Its 
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character.     It  calls  for  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  Congress,  and  the  Democratic  party  pledges 
Itself  to  the  enactment  of  legislation  leading  to  that  end. 

We  favor  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States  and  the  respective  States  In  plans  for  the 
comprehensive  treatment  of  all  waterways,  with  a  view  of  co-ordinating  plans  for  channel  Improve- 
ment with  plans  for  drainage  of  swamps  and  overflowed  lands,  and  to  this  end  we  favor  the  appro- 
priation by  the  Federal  Government  of  sufHcient  funds  to  make  surveys  of  such  lands,  to  develop 
plans  for  drainage  of  such  lands,  and  to  supervise  the  work  of  construction. 

We  favor  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development  and  Improve- 
ment of  our  inland  waterways,  with  economy  and  efficiency,  so  as  to  perm.t  t.ieir  navigation  by 
vessels  of  standard  draught. 

Post  KdaJj — •  »Ve  favor  National  aid  to  State  and  local  authorities  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  post  roads 

Rizhts  of  Labor — We  repeat  our  declarations  of  the  platform  of  1908,  as  follows: 

"Tne  courts  of  justice  are  the  bulwarks  of  our  liberties,  and  we  yield  to  none  In  our  purpose 
to  maintain  their  dignity.  Our  party  has  given  to  tlie  bench  a  long  line  of  distinguished  Justices 
who  have  added  to  the  respect  and  confidence  In  which  this  department  must  be  Jealously  main- 
tained. We  resent  the  attempt  of  the  Republican  party  to  raise  a  false  issue  respecting  the  judiciary. 
It  is  an  unjust  reflection  upon  a  great  body  of  our  citizens  to  assume  that  they  lack  respect  for  ths 
courts. 

"It  is  the  function  of  the  courts  to  Interpret  the  laws  which  the  people  enact,  and  If  the  laws 
appear  to  work  economical,  social  or  political  Injustice,  it  Is  our  duty  to  change  them.  The  only 
basis  upon  which  the  IntegrHy  of  our  courts  can  stand  is  that  of  unswerving  Justice  and  protection 
of  life,  personal  liberty  and  property.  If  Judicial  processes  may  be  abused  we  should  guard  them 
against  abuse. 

"Experience  has  proved  the  necessity  of  a  modification  of  the  present  law  relatin<;  to  injunction, 
and  we  reiterate  the  pledges  of  our  platforms  of  1896  and  1904  in  favor  of  a  measure  which  passed 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1896,  relating  to  contempt  In  Federal  Courts  and  providing  for  trial 
by  Jury  in  cases  of  Indirect  contempt. 

.  "Questions  of  Judicial  practice  have  arisen,  especially  In  connection  with  industrial  disputes. 
We  believe  that  the  parties  to  ail  Judicial  proceedings  should  be  treated  with  rigid  impartiality 
and  that  injunctions  should  not  be  Issued  in  any  ca.se  in  which  an  injunction  would  not  issue  If  no 
industrial  dispute  were  involved. 

"The  expanding  organization  of  Indu.stry  makes  It  essential  that  there  should  be  no  abridge- 
ment of  the  right  of  the  wage-earners  and  the  producers  to  organize  for  the  protection  of  wages  and 
the  Improvement  of  labor  conditions,  to  the  end  that  such  labor  organizations  and  their  members 
should  not  be  regarded  as  iUegal  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade." 

We  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  the  enactment  of  a  law  creating  a  Department  of  Labor, 
represented  separately  In  the  President's  Cabinet,  in  which  department  shall  be  Included  the  subject 
of  mines  and  mining. 

We  pledge  the  Democratic  party,  so  far  as  the  Federal  Jurisdiction  extends,  to  an  employes' 
compensation  law  providing  adequate  Indemnity  for  injury  to  body  or  loss  of  life. 

Conservation  of  National  Resources — We  believe  in  the  conservation  and  the  development, 
for  the  use  of  all  the  people,  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  Our  forests,  our  sources  of 
water  supp'y,  our  arable  and  our  mineral  lands,  our  navigable  streams,  and  all  the  other  material 
resources  with  which  our  country  has  been  so  lavishly  endowed,  constitute  the  foundation  of  our 
National  wealth.  Such  additional  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  being  wasted 
or  absorbed  by  special  or  privileged  interests  should  be  enacted  and  the  policy  of  their  conservation 
should  be  rigidly  adhered  to. 

The  public  domain  should  be  administered  and  disposed  of  with  due  regard  to  the  general 
welfare.  Reservations  should  be  limited  to  the  purposes  which  they  purport  to  serve  and  not  ex- 
tended to  induce  land  wholly  unsuited  therefor.  The  unnecessary  withdrawal  from  sale  and  set- 
tlement of  enormous  tracts  of  public  land,  upon  which  tree  growth  never  existed  and  cannot  be 
promoted,  tends  only  to  retard  development,  create  discontent,  and  bring  reproach  upon  the  policy 
of  conservation. 

The  Public  Lands — The  public  land  laws  should  be  administered  In  a  spirit  of  the  broadest 
I'berality  toward  the  sottler  exhibiting  a  bona  fide  purpose  to  comply  therewith,  to  the  end  that 
the  Invitation  of  this  Government  to  the  landless  should  be  as  attractive  as  r>osHible;  and  the  plain 
provisions  of  the  forest  reserve  act  permitting  homestead  entries  to  be  made  within  the  National 
forests  should  not  be  nullified  by  administrative  regulations  which  amount  to  a  withdrawal  of  great 
areas  of  the  same  from  settlement. 

Immediate  action  should  be  taken  by  Congress  to  make  available  the  vast  and  valuable  coal 
deposits  of  Alaska  under  conditions  that  will  be  a  perfect  guaranty  against  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  monopo  zing  corporations,  associations,  or  interests. 

Our  Mineral  Resources— We  rejo.ce  In  the  Inheritance  of  mineral  resources  unequalled  in 
extent,  variety  or  value,  and  in  the  development  of  a  mining  industry  unequalled  in  iti  magnitude 
and  importance.  We  honor  the  men  who.  In  their  hazardous  toll  underground,  dally  rljk  their  lives 
In  extracting  and  preparing  for  our  use  the  products  of  the  mines,  so  e  sentlal  to  the  industries, 
the  commerce,  and  the  comfort  of  the  people  of  this  country.  And  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
the  extension  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  In  every  way  appropriate  tor  National  legislation, 
with  a  view  of  safeguarding  the  lives  of  the  miners,  lessening  the  waste  of  essential  resources,  and 
promoting  the  economic  development  of  mining,  which,  along  with  agriculture,  must  In  the  future 
even  more  than  in  the  past,  serve  as  the  very  foundation  of  our  National  prosperity  and  welfare 
and  our  international  commerce. 

Agriculture — We  believe  in  encouraging  the  development  of  a  modern  system  of  agriculture 
and  a  systematic  effort  to  improve  the  conditions  of  trade  In  farm  products  so  as  to  benefit  both 
the  consumers  and  the  producers.  And  as  an  efficient  means  to  this  end  we  favor  the  enactment  by 
Congress  of  legislation  that  will  suppress  the  pernicious  practice  of  gambling  In  agricultural  products 
by  organized  exchanges  or  others. 

Merchant  Marine — We  believe  In  fostering  by  constitutional  regulation  of  commerce  the 
growth  of  a  merchant  marine,  which  shall  develop  and  strengthen  the  commercial  ties  which  bind 
us  to  our  sister  republics  to  the  South,  but  without  imposing  additional  burdens  upon  the  people 
and  without  bounties  or  subsidies  from  the  public  treasury. 

We  urge  upon  Congress  the  speedy  enactment  of  laws  for  the  greater  security  of  life  and  property 
at  sea.  and  favor  the  repeal  of  all  laws  and  the  abrogation  of  so  much  of  our  treaties  with  other  nations 
as  provide  for  the  arrest  and  Imprisonment  of  seamen  charged  with  desertion  or  with  violation  of 
their  contract  of  service.  Such  laws  and  treaties  are  un-American,  and  violate  the  spirit.  If  not 
the  letter,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Panama  Canal — We  favor  the  exemption  from  tolls  of  American  ships  engaged  In  coastwise 
trade  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

We  also  favor  legislation  forbidding  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  ships  owned  or  controlled 
by  ralli-oad  carriers  engaged  in  transportation  competitive  with  the  canal. 

Pure    Food    and    Put>llc    Uealtli — We    reaffirm    our    previous  declarations  advocating  the 
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union  and  strengthening  of  the  various  governmental  agencies  relating  to  pure  foods,  quarantine- 
vital  statistics  and  human  health.  Thus  united  and  administered  without  partiality  to  or  discrimi- 
nation against  any  school  of  medicine  or  system  of  healing,  they  would  constitute  a  single  health 
service,  not  subordinated  to  any  commercial  or  financial  Interest,  but  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
conservation  of  human  life  and  efficiency.  Moreover,  this  health  serv-ce  should  co-operate  with 
the  health  agencies  of  our  various  States  and  cities  without  interference  with  their  prerogatives, 
or  with  the  freedom  of  Individuals  to  employ  such  medical  or  hygienic  aid  as  they  may  see  fit. 

CItII  Service  Law — The  law  pertaining  to  the  civil  service  should  be  honestly  and  rigidly 
enforced,  to  the  end  that  merit  and  ability^should  be  the  standard  of  appointment  and  promotion 
rather  than  service  rendered  to  a  political  party;  and  we  favor  a  reorganizatluJ  of  the  civU  service 
with  adequate  compensation  commensurate  with  the  class  of  work  performed  for  all  officers  and 
employes;  we  also  favor  the  extension  to  all  classes  of  civil  service  employes  of  the  benefits  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Employers'  Liability  act;  we  also  recognize  the  right  of  direct  petition  to  Congress 
by  employes  for  the  redress  of  grievances. 

Law  Reform — We  recognize  the  urgent  need  of  reform  In  the  administration  of  civil  and 
criminal  law  in  the  United  States,  and  we  recommend  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  and  the 
promotion  of  such  measures  as  will  rid  the  present  legal  system  of  the  delays,  expense  and  uncer- 
tainties incident  to  the  system  as  now  administered. 

The  Philippines — We  reaffirm  the  position  thrice  announced  by  the  Democracy  In  national 
convention  assembled  against  a  policy  of  imperialism  and  colonial  exploitation  In  the  Philippines 
or  elsewhere.  We  condemn  the  experiment  In  imperialism  as  an  inexcusable  blunder  which  has 
involved  us  in  enormous  expense,  brought  us  wealiness  instead  of  strength,  and  laid  our  Nation 
open  to  the  charge  of  abandonment  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  self-government. 

We  favor  an  immediate  declaration  of  the  Nation's  purpose  to  recognize  the  Independence 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  as  soon  as  a  stable  government  can  be  established,  such  independence 
to  be  guaranteed  by  us  until  the  neutralization  of  the  Islands  can  be  secured  by  treaty  with  other 

f)owers.  In  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  Philippines,  our  Government  should  retain  such 
and  as  may  be  necessary  for  coaling  stations  and  naval  bases. 

Arizona  and  New  Meileo — ^We  welcome  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  the  sisterhood  of  States, 
and  heartily  congratulate  them  upon  their  auspicious  beginning  of  great  and  glorious  careers. 

Alaska — We  demand  for  the  people  of  Alaska  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  territorial  form  of  government,  and  we  believe  that  the  officials  appointed  to  administer  the 
Government  of  all  our  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be  qualified  by  previous 
bona  fide  residence. 

The  Russian  Treaty-We  commend  the  patriotism  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  which  compelled  the  termination  of  the  Russian  Treaty  of 
1832,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  preserve  the  sacred  rights  of  American  citizenship  at  home 
and  abroad.  No  treaty  should  receive  the  sanction  of  our  Government  which  does  not  recognize 
that  equality  of  all  of  our  citizens,  irrespective  of  race  or  creed,  and  which  does  not  expressly 
guarantee  the  fundamental  right  of  expatriation. 

The  constitutional  rights  of  American  citizens  should  protect  them  on  our  borders  and  go  with 
them  throughout  the  w^rld,  and  every  American  citizen  residing  or  having  property  In  any  foreign 
country  is  entitled  to  and  must  be  given  the  full  protection  of  the  United  .States  Government,  both 
for  himself  and  his  property. 

Parcel  Post  and  Rural  Delivery — We  favor  the  establishment  of  a  parcel  post  or  postal 
express,  and  also  the  extension  of  the  rural  delivery  system  as  rapidly  as  practicable. 

Panama  Canal  Exposition — We  hereby  express  our  deep  interest  In  the  great  Panama 
Canal  Exposition  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  In  1915,  and  favor  such  encouragement  as  can  be 
properly  given. 

Protection  of  National  Uniform — We  commend  to  the  several  States  the  adoption  of  a 
law  making  It  an  offence  for  the  proprietors  of  places  of  public  amusement  and  entertainment  to 
discriminate  against  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  similar  to  the  law  passed  by  Congress 
applicable  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories  In  1911. 

Pensions — We  renew  the  declaration  of  our  last  platform  relating  to  a  generous  pension  policy. 

Rule  of  the  People — We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  party's  demand  for 
a  return  to  the  rule  of  the  people,  expressed  in  the  National  platform  four  years  ago,  has  now  become 
the  accepted  doctrine  of  a  large  majority  of  the  electors.  We  again  remind  the  country  that  only 
by  the  larger  exercise  of  the  reserved  power  of  the  people  can  they  protect  themselves  from  the 
misuse  of  delegated  power  and  the  usurpation  of  governmental  instrumentalities  by  special  interests. 
For  this  reason  the  National  convention  insisted  on  the  overthrow  of  Cannonism  and  the  inauguration 
of  a  system  by  which  United  States  Senators  could  be  elected  by  direct  vote.  The  Democratic 
party  offers  Itself  to  the  country  as  an  agency  through  which  the  complete  overthrow  and  extirpa- 
tion of  corruption,  fraud  and  machine  rule  in  American  politics  can  be  effected. 

Our  platform  is  one  of  principles  which  we  believe  to  bs  essential  to  our  National  welfare.  Our 
pledges  are  made  to  be  kept  when  In  office  as  well  as  relied  upon  during  the  campaign,  and  we 
invite  the  co-operation  of  all  citizens,  regardless  of  party,  who  believe  In  maintaining  unimpaired 
the  institutions  and  traditions  of  our  country. 


NATIONAL    PLATFORM    OF    THE    REPUBLICAN    PARTY    ADOPTED    AT 
CHICAGO,    ILL.,    JUNE    22,    1912. 

The  Republican  party  assembled  by  its  representatives  In  National  convention,  declares  its 
unchanging  faith  In  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people.  We  renew  our  allegiance 
to  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party  and  our  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Republican  Institutions 
established  by  the  fathers. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  should  now  recall  with  a  sense  of  veneration  and  gratitude  the  name 
of  our  first  great  leader,  who  was  nominated  in  this  city,  and  whose  lofty  principles  and  superb  de- 
votion to  his  country  are  an  Inspiration  to  the  party  he  honored — Abraham  Lincoln.  In  the  present 
state  of  public  affairs  we  should  be  Inspired  by  his  broad  statesmanship  and  by  his  tolerant  spirit 
toward  men. 

The  Republican  party  looks  back  on  Its  record  with  pride  and  satisfaction,  and  forward  to  its 
new  responsibilities  with  hope  and  confidence.  Its  achievements  In  government  constitute  the  most 
luminous  pages  In  our  history.  Our  greatest  National  advance  has  been  made  during  the  years  of 
its  ascendency  in  public  affairs.  It  has  been  genuinely  and  always  a  party  of  progress;  It  has  never 
been  either  stationary  or  reactionary.  It  has  gone  from  the  fulfilment  of  one  great  pledge  to  the 
fulfilment  of  another  in  response  to  the  public  need  and  to  the  popular  will. 

Government  of  Laws,  Not  of  Men — We  believe  In  our  self-controlled  representative 
democracy,  which  is  a  government  of  laws,  not  of  men,  and  In  which  order  Is  the  prerequisite  of 
nroff  TGSS 

The  principles  of  constitutional  government,  which  make  provision  for  orderly  and  effective 
expression  of  the  popular  will  for  the  protection  of  civil  liberty  and  the  rights  of  men,  and  for  the 
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luierpretation  of  the  law  by  an  untrammelled  and  independent  judiciary,  have  proved  themselves 
capable  of  sustaining  the  structure  of  a  Government  which,  after  more  than  a  century  of  develop- 
ment, embraces  100,000,000  of  people,  scattered  over  a  wide  and  diverse  territory,  but  bound  by 
common  purpose,  common  Ideals,  and  common  affection  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  Constitution  and  the  principles  asserted  and  vitalized  by  it.  the  United  States  has 
?rown  to  be  one  of  the  great  civilized  and  civilizing  powers  of  the  earth.  It  offers  a  home  and  an 
opportunity  to  the  ambitious  and  the  industrious  from  other  lands.  Resting  upon  the  broad  basis 
of  a  people's  confidence  and  a  people's  support,  and  managed  by  the  people  themselves,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  will  meet  the  problems  of  the  future  as  satisfactorily  as  It  has  solved 
those  of  the  past. 

The  Party's  Programme — The  Republican  party  is  now,  as  always,  a  party  of  advanced 
and  constructive  statesmanship.  It  is  prepared  to  go  forward  with  the  solution  of  those  new  ques- 
tions which  social,  economic,  and  political  development  have  brought  into  the  forefront  of  the 
Nation's  interest.  It  will  strive,  not  only  in  the  Nation  but  In  the  several  States,  to  enact  the 
necessary  legislation  to  safeguard  the  public  health;  to  limit  effectively  the  labor  of  women  and 
children;  to  protect  wage-earners  engaged  in  dangerous  occupations;  to  enact  comprehensive  and 
generous  workman's  compensation  laws  in  place  of  the  present  wasteful  and  unjust  system  of 
employers'  liability,  and  in  all  possible  ways  to  satisfy  the  just  demand  of  the  people  for  the  study 
and  solution  of  the  complex  and  constantly  changing  problems  of  social  welfare. 

In  dealing  with  these  questions  It  Is  important  that  the  rights  of  every  individual  to  the  freest 
possible  development  of  his  own  powers  and  resources  and  to  the  control  of  his  own  justly  acquired 
property,  so  far  as  those  are  compatible  with  the  rights  of  others,  .shall  not  be  interfered  with  or 
destroyed.  The  social  ana  political  structure  of  the  United  States  rests  upon  the  civil  liberty  of  the 
Individual;  and  for  the  protection  of  that  liberty  the  people  have  wisely,  in  the  National  and  State 
institutions,  put  definite  limitations  upon  themselves  and  upon  their  governmental  officers  and 
agencies.  To  enforce  these  limitations,  to  secure  the  orderly  and  coherent  exercise  of  governmental 
powers,  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  even  the  humblest  and  least  favored  individual  are  the  function 
of  Independent  courts  of  justice. 

To  Uphold  Courts — The  Republican  party  reaffirms  its  intention  to  uphold  at  all  times  the 
authority  and  integrity  of  the  courts,  both  State  and  Federal,  and  It  will  ever  insist  that  their  powers 
to  enforce  their  process  and  to  protect  life,  liberty  and  property  shall  be  preserved  Inviolate  An 
orderly  method  is  provided  under  our  system  of  government  by  which  the  people  may,  when  they 
choose,  alter  or  amend  the  constitutional  provisions  which  unflerUe  that  government.  Until  these 
constitutional  provisions  are  so  altered  or  amended,  in  orderly  fashion,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  courts 
to  see  to  It  that  when  challenged  they  are  enforced. 

That  the  courts,  both  Federal  and  State,  may  bear  the  heavy  burden  laid  upon  them  to  the 
complete  satisfation  of  public  ooinion,  we  favor  legislation  to  prevent  long  delays  and  the  tedious 
and  costly  appeals  which  have  so  often  amounted  to  a  denial  of  justice  in  civil  cases  and  to  a  failure 
to  protect  the  public  at  large  in  criminal  cases. 

Since  the  responsibility  Of  the  judiciary  is  so  great  the  standards  of  judicial  action  must  be 
always  and  everywhere  above  suspicion  and  reproach.  While  we  regard  the  recall  of  judges  as 
unnecessary  and  unwise,  we  favor  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  simplify  the  process  by  which 
any  Judfe  who  is  found  to  be  derelict  in  his  duty  may  be  removed  from  ofBce. 

Together  with  peaceful  and  orderly  development  at  home,  the  Republican  party  earnestly 
favors  all  measures  for  the  establishment  and  protection  of  the  peace  of  the  world  and  for  the 
development  of  closer  relations  between  the  various  nations  of  the  earth.  It  believes  most  earnestly 
in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes  and  in  the  reference  of  all  justiciable  contro- 
versies between  nations  to  an  international  co\irt  of  justice. 

Monopoly  and  Privilege — The  Republican  party  is  opposed  to  special  privilege  and  to 
monopoly.  It  placed  upon  the  statute  book  the  Interstate  Commerce  act  of  ISS7,  and  the  important 
amendments  tlieroto,  and  the  Anti-Trust  act  of  1890,  and  it  has  consistentl.v  and  successfully  en- 
forced the  provisions  of  these  laws.  It  will  take  no  backward  step  to  permit  the  re-establishment 
in  any  degree  of  conditions  which  were  Intolerable. 

Experience  makes  it  plain  that  the  business  of  the  country  may  be  carried  on  without  fear 
or  without  disturbance  and  at  the  same  time  without  resort  to  practices  which  are  abhorrent  to  the 
common  sense  of  justice.  The  Republican  party  favors  the  enactment  of  lofrislation  supplementary 
to  the  existing  Anti-Trust  act.  which  will  define  as  criminal  offences  those  specilc  acts  that  uniformly 
mark  attempts  to  restrain  and  to  monopolize  trade,  to  the  end  that  those  who  honest'y  intend  to 
obey  the  law  may  have  a  guide  for  their  action  and  that  those  who  aim  to  violate  the  law  may  the 
more  surely  be  punished. 

The  same  certainty  should  be  given  to  the  law  prohibiting  combinations  and  monopolies  that 
characterizes  other  provisions  of  commercial  law,  in  order  that  no  pnrt  of  the  field  of  business  op- 
portunity may  be  restricted  by  monopoly  or  combination,  that  business  success  honorablj"  achieved 
may  not  be  converted  into  crime,  and  that  the  right  of  every  man  to  acquire  commodities,  and 
particularly  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  an  open  market,  uninfluenced  by  the  manipulation  of  trust 
or  combination,  may  be  preserved. 

Federal  Trade  Commission — In  the  enforcement  and  administration  of  Federal  laws  gov- 
erning interstate  commerce  and  enterprises  impressed  with  a  public  use  engaged  therein,  there 
is  much  that  may  be  committed  to  a  Federal  Trade  Commission,  thus  placing  in  the  hands  of  an 
administrative  board  many  of  the  functions  now  necessarily  exercised  by  the  courts.  This  will 
promote  promptness  in  the  administration  of  the  law  and  avoid  delays  and  technicalities  incident 
to  court  procedure. 

The  Tariff — We  reaffirm  our  belief  in  a  protective  tariff.  The  Republican  tariff  policy  has 
been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  country,  developing  our  resources,  diversifying  our  industries, 
and  protecting  our  workmen  against  competition  with  cheaper  labor  abroad,  thus  establishing 
lor  our  wage-earners  the  American  standard  of  living.  The  protective  tariff  is  so  woven  into  the 
fabric  of  our  industrial  and  agricuItur.Tl  life  that  to  substitute  for  it  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  would 
destroy  many  industries  and  throw  millions  of  our  people  out  of  employment.  The  products  of 
the  farm  and  of  the  mine  should  receive  the  same  measure  of  protection  as  other  products  of 
American  labor. 

We  hold  that  the  import  duties  should  be  high  enough,  while  yielding  a  .sufficient  revenue,  to 
protect  adequately  American  industries  and  wages.  Some  of  the  existing  Import  duties  arc  too 
high  and  should  be  reduced.  Readjustment  should  be  made  from  time  to  time  to  conform  to 
changing  conditions  and  to  reduce  excessive  rates,  but  without  injury  to  any  American  industry. 
To  accomplish  this  correct  information  is  indispensable.  This  information  can  best  be  obtained 
by  an  expert  commission,  as  the  large  volume  of  useful  facts  contained  in  the  recent  reports  of  the 
Tariff  Board  has  demonstrated.  The  pronounced  feature  of  modern  industrial  life  is  its  enormous 
diversification.  To  apply  tariff  rates  justly  to  these  changing  conditions  requires  closer  study  and 
more  scientific  methods  than  ever  before.  The  Republican  party  h.is  shown  by  its  creation  of  a 
Tariff  Board  its  recognition  of  this  situation  and  its  determination  to  be  equal  to  it.  We  condemn 
the  Democratic  party  for  its  failure  either  to  provide  funds  for  the  continuance  of  this  board  or  to 
make  some  other  provision  lor  securing  the  information  requisite  lor  intelligent  tariff  legislation. 
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We  protest  against  the  Democratic  method  of  legislating  on  these  vitally  Important  subjects  without 
careful  Investigation. 

We  condemn  the  Democratic  tariff  bills  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Sixty- 
second  Congress  as  sectional,  as  injurious  to  the  public  credit,  and  as  destructive  of  business  enterprise. 

Cost  of  Livlne — The  steadily  Increasing  cost  of  living  has  become  a  matter  not  only  of 
National  but  of  world-wide  concern.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  due  to  the  protective  tariff  system  is 
evidenced  by  the  existence  of  similar  conditions  in  countries  which  have  a  tariff  policy  different 
from  our  own,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  while  rates  of  duty  have 
remained  stationary  or  been  reduced.  The  Republican  party  will  support  a  prompt  scientific  inquiry 
into  the  causes  which  are  operative,  both  In  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  to  Increase  the  cost 
of  living.  When  the  exact  facts  are  known,  it  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  remove  any  abuses 
that  may  be  found  to  exist  in  order  that  the  cost  of  the  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  of  the  people 
may  In  no  way  be  unduly  or  artificially  increased. 

Bankine  and  Currency — The  Republican  party  has  always  stood  for  a  sound  currencv 
and  for  safe  banking  methods.  It  is  responsible  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  the  gold  standard.  It  is  committed  to  the  progressive  development  of  our  banking 
and  currency  systems.  Our  banking  arrangements  to-day  need  further  revision  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  current  conditions.  We  need  measures  which  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  money  panics 
and  financial  disturbances  and  which  will  promote  the  prosperity  of  business  and  the  welfare  of  labor 
by  producing  constant  employment.  We  need  better  currency  facilities  for  the  movement  of  crops 
in  the  West  and  South.  We  need  banking  arrangements  under  American  auspices  for  the  encour- 
agement and  better  conduct  of  our  foreign  trade.  In  attaining  these  ends,  the  independence  of 
individual  banks,  whether  organized  under  National  or  State  charters,  must  be  carefully  protected 
and  our  banking  and  currency  system  must  be  safeguarded  from  any  possibility  of  domination  by 
sectional,  financial  or  political  interests. 

It  Is  of  great  importance  to  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  this  country  that  its  farmers 
have  facilities  for  borrowing  easily  and  cheaply  the  money  they  need  to  Increase  the  productivity 
of  their  land.  It  is  as  Important  that  flnajicial  machinery  be  provided  to  supply  the  demand  of 
farmers  for  credit  as  it  Is  that  the  banking  and  currency  systems  be  reformed  in  the  Interests  of 
general  business.  Therefore,  we  recommend  and  urge  an  authoritative  investigation  of  agricultural 
credit  societies  and  corporations  In  other  countries,  and  the  passage  of  State  and  Federal  laws  for 
the  establishment  and  capable  supervision  of  organizations  having  for  their  purpose  the  loaning  of 
funds  to  farmers 

The  Civil  Service — We  reafflrm  our  adherence  to  the  principle  of  appointment  to  public  office 
based  on  proved  fitness,  and  tenure  during  good  behavior  and  efllciency.  The  Republican  party 
stands  committed  to  the  maintenance,  extension,  and  enforcement  of  the  Civil  Service  law,  and 
It  favors  the  passage  of  legislation  empowering  the  President  to  extend  the  competitive  service  as 
far  as  possible,  the  equitable  retirement  of  disabled  and  superannuated  members  of  the  civil  service. 
In  order  that  a  higher  order  of  efficiency  may  be  maintained. 

Employers'  Liability — We  favor  the  amendment  of  the  Federal  Employers' Liability  law  so 
as  to  extend  Its  provisions  to  all  Government  employes,  as  well  as  to  provide  a  more  liberal  scale  of 
compensation  for  injury  and  death. 

Campaign  Contrlbutlon.s — We  favor  such  additional  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  more 
effectually  to  prohibit  corporations  from  contributing  funds,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  campaigns 
for  the  nomination  or  election  of  the  President,  the  Vice-President,  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress.  We  heartily  approve  the  recent  act  of  Congress  requiring  the  fullest  publicity  in 
regard  to  all  campaign  contributions,  whether  made  in  connection  with  primaries,  conventions  or 
elections. 

Conservation  of  Natural  Resources — We  rejoice  in  the  success  of  the  distinctive  Republican 
policy  of  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  for  their  use  by  the  people  without  waste  and 
without  monopoly.     We  pledge  ourselves  to  a  continuance  of  such  a  policy. 

Acquisition  of  Public  Lands — We  favor  such  fair  and  reasonable  rules  and  regulations 
as  will  not  discourage  or  interfere  with  actual  bona  fide  homeseekers,  prospectors,  and  miners  in 
the  acquisition  of  public  lands  under  existing  laws. 

Parcel  Post — In  the  interest  of  the  general  public,  and  particularly  of  the  agricultural  or 
rural  communities,  we  favor  legislation  looking  to  the  establishment,  under  proper  regulations,  of 
a  parcel  post,  the  postal  rates  to  be  graduated  under  a  zone  system  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  carriage. 

Protection  of  American  Citizens — We  approve  the  action  taken  by  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  secure  with  Russia,  as  with  other  countries,  a  treaty  that  will  recognize  the  absolute 
right  of  expatriation,  and  that  will  prevent  all  discrimination  of  whatever  kind  between  American 
citizens,  whether  native  born  or  ailen,  and  regardless  of  race,  religion,  or  previous  political  allegiance. 
The  right  of  asylum  is  a  precious  possession  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  it  Is  to  be  neither 
surrendered  nor  restricted. 

The  Navy — We  believe  in  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  navy  for  the  National  defence, 
and  we  condemn  the  action  of  the  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  in  refusing  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  additional  ships. 

Merchant  Marine — We  believe  that  one  of  the  country's  most  urgent  needs  is  a  revived 
merchant  marine.  There  should  be  American  ships,  and  plenty  of  them,  to  make  use  of  the  great 
American  Interoceanlc  canal  now  nearlng  completion. 

Flood  Prevention  In  the  Mississippi  Valley — The  Mississippi  River  is  the  Nation's 
drainage  ditch.  Its  flood-waters,  gathered  from  thirty-one  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
constitute  an  overpowering  force  which  breaks  the  levees  and  pours  Its  torrents  over  many  million 
acres  of  the  richest  land  in  the  Union,  stopping  mails,  impeding  commerce,  and  causing  great  loss 
of  life  and  property.  These  floods  are  National  in  scope,  and  the  disasters  they  produce  seriously 
affect  the  general  welfare.  The  States  unaided  cannot  cope  with  this  giant  problem;  hence,  we 
believe  the  Federal  Government  should  assume  a  fair  proportion  of  the  burden  of  its  control  so  as 
to  prevent  the  disasters  from  recurring  floods. 

Reclamation  of  Arid  Lands — We  favor  the  continuance  of  the  policy  of  the  Government 
with  regard  to  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the  speedy  settlement 
and  improvement  of  such  lands;  we  favor  an  amendment  to  the  law  that  will  reasonably  extend 
the  time  within  which  the  cost  of  any  reclamation  project  may  be  repaid  by  the  landowners  under  it. 

Rivers  and  Harbors — We  favor  a  liberal  and  systematic  policy  for  the  improvement  of  our 
rivers  and  harbors.  Such  Improvements  should  be  made  upon  expert  Information  and  after  a  careful 
comparison  of  cost  and  prospective  benefits. 

Alaska — We  favor  a  liberal  policy  toward  Alaska,  to  promote  the  development  of  the  great 
resources  of  that  district  with  such  safeguards  as  will  prevent  waste  and  monopoly.  We  favor  the 
opening  of  the  coal  lands  to  development  through  a  law  leasing  the  lands  on  such  terms  as  will 
Invite  development  and  provide  fuel  for  the  navy  and  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  while 
retaining  title  in  the  United  States  to  prevent  monopoly. 

Porto  Rico — We  ratify  in  all  its  particulars  the  platform  of  1908  respecting  citizenabip  for 
the  people  of  Porto  Rico. 
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Pbllljppine  Policy — The  Ph  lipplne  policy  of  the  Republican  party  has  been  and  Is  Inspired 
by  the  belief  that  our  duty  toward  the  Flllp'.no  people  is  a  National  obligation  which  shouid  remain 
entirely  free  from  partisan  politics. 

Immigration  — We  pledge  the  Republican  party  to  the  enactment  of  appropriate  laws  to 
give  relief  from  the  constantly  growing  evil  of  Induced  or  undesirable  Immigration,  which  Is  Inimical 
to  the  progress  anrl  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Safety  at  Sea — We  favor  the  speedy  enactment  of  laws  to  provide  that  seamen  shall  not 
be  compelled  to  endure  Involuntary  servitude  and  that  life  and  property  at  sea  shall  be  safeguarded 
by  the  ample  equipment  of  vessels  with  life-saving  appliances  and  with  full  complements  of  skilled, 
able-bodied  seamen  to  operate  them. 

Republtran  Accomplishment — The  approaching  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Institution  of  postal  savings  banks,  the  ncreased  provision 
made  In  1912  for  the  aged  and  Infirm  soldlet-s  and  sailors  of  the  Republic  and  for  their  widows,  and 
the  vigorous  administration  of  the  laws  relating  to  pure  food  and  drugs  all  mark  the  successful 
progress  of  Republican  administration  and  are  additional  evidence  of  its  effectiveness. 

Economy  and  Erflclency — We  commend  the  earneit  elTort  of  the  Republican  Administra- 
tion to  secure  greater  economy  and  Increased  efficiency  In  the  conduct  of  Government  business; 
extravagant  appropriationa  and  the  creation  of  unnecessary  ofHces  are  an  injustice  to  the  taxpayer, 
and  a  bad  example  to  the  citizen. 

Civic  Duty — We  call  upon  the  people  to  quicken  their  Interest  in  public  affairs,  to  condemn 
and  punish  lynchings  and  other  forms  of  lawlessness,  and  to  strengthen  in  all  possible  ways  a  respect 
for  law  and  the  observance  of  It.  Indifferent  citizenship  is  an  evil  from  which  the  law  afTords  no 
adequate  protection  and  for  which  legislation  can  provide  no  remedy. 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico — We  congratulate  the  people  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  upon 
the  admission  of  those  States,  thus  merging  In  the  Union  In  final  and  enduring  form  the  last 
remaining  portion  of  our  continental  territory. 

Republican  Administration — We  challenge  successful  criticism  of  the  sixteen  years  of 
Republican  administration  under  Presidents  McKlnley,  Roosevelt  and  Taft.  We  heartily  reaffirm 
the  Indorsement  of  President  McKlnley  contained  in  the  platform  of  1900  and  of  1904  and  that 
of  President  Roosevelt  contained  in  the  platform  of  1901  and  1908. 

We  Invite  the  intelligent  Judgment  of  the  American  people  upon  the  Administration  of  William 
H.  Taft.  The  country  has  prospered  and  been  at  peace  under  his  Presidency.  During  the  years 
in  which  he  had  the  co-operation  of  a  Republican  Congress  an  unexampled  amount  of  constructive 
legislation  was  framed  and  passed  in  the  interest  of  the  people  and  In  obedience  to  their  wish. 
That  legislation  Is  a  record  on  which  any  Administration  might  appeal  with  conQdence  to  the 
favorable  Judgment  of  history. 

We  appeal  to  the  American  electorate  upon  the  lecord  of  the  Republican  party  and  upon  this 
declaration  of  Its  principles  and  purposes  We  are  confident  that  under  the  leadership  of  the 
candidates  here  to  be  nominated  our  appeal  will  not  be  in  vain;  that  the  Republican  party  will  meet 
every  Just  expectation  of  the  people  whose  servant  It  Is;  that  under  Its  administration  and  Its  laws 
our  Nation  will  continue  to  advance;  that  peace  and  prosperity  will  abide  with  the  people  and 
that  new  glory  will  be  added  to  the  great  Republic. 


NATIONAL    PLATFORM    OF    THE    PROGRESSIVE    PARTY    ADOPTED    AT 
CHICAGO,    ILL.,    AUGUST    7,    1912. 

Declaration  of  Principles — The  conscience  of  the  people  In  a  time  of  grave  national 
problems    has  called  Into  being  a  new  party,  born  of  the  Nation's  awakened  sense  of  Injustice. 

We  of  the  Progressive  party  here  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  duty  laid  upon 
us  by  our  fathers  to  maintain  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  whose 
foundations  they  laid. 

We  hold  with  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham  Lincoln  that  the  people  are  the  masters  of 
their  Constitution  to  fulfil  its  purposes  and  to  safeguard  it  from  those  who  by  perversion  of  Its 
intent  would  convert  It  into  an  Instrument  of  injustice.  In  accordance  with  the  needs  of  each 
generation  the  people  must  use  their  sovereign  powers  to  establish  and  maintain  equal  opportunity 
and  Industrial  justice,  to  secure  which  this  Government  was  founded  and  without  which  no  republic 
can  endure. 

This  country  belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit  it.  Its  resources,  its  business,  its  mstltutions 
and  its  laws  should  be  utilized,  maintained  or  altered  in  whatever  manner  will  beat  promote  the 
general  interest.     It  is  time  to  set  the  public  welfare  in  the  first  place. 

The  Old  Parties — Political  parties  exist  to  secure  responsible  government  and  to  execute 
the  will  of  the  people.  From  these  great  tasks  both  the  old  parties  have  turned  aside.  Instead 
of  Instruments  to  promote  the  general  welfare  they  have  become  the  tools  of  corrupt  Interests, 
which  use  them  Impartially  to  serve  their  selfish  purposes.  Behind  the  ostensible  government  sits 
enthroned  an  Invisible  government,  owing  no  allegiance  and  acknowledging  no  responsibility  to 
the  people.  To  destroy  this  invisible  government,  to  dissolve  the  unholy  alliance  between  corrupt 
business  and  corrupt  politics   Is  the  first  task  of  the  statesmanship  of  the  day. 

The  deliberate  betrayal  of  its  trust  by  the  Republican  p^rty,  the  fatal  Incapacity  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  deal  with  the  new  Issues  of  the  new  time,  have  compelled  the  people  to  forge  a  new 
instrument  of  government  through  which  to  give  effect  to  their  will  In  laws  and  instltutlonsn 

Unhampered  by  tradition,  uncorrupted  by  power,  undismayed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  task, 
the  new  party  offers  itself  as  the  instrument  of  the  people  to  sweep  away  old  abuses,  to  build  a  new 
and  nobler  commonwealth. 

Covenant  With  the  PeopIe^Thls  declaration  Is  our  covenant  with  the  people,  and  we 
hereby  bind  the  party  and  its  candidates  in  State  and  Nation  to  the  pledges  made  herein. 

Rule  of  the  People — The  Progressive  party,  committed  to  the  principle  of  government 
by  a  self-controlled  democracy  expressing  its  will  through  representatives  of  the  people,  pledges 
itself  to  secure  such  alterations  In  the  fundamental  law  of  the  several  States  and  of  the  United 
States  as  shall  insure  the  representative  character  of  the  Government.  In  particular  the  party 
declares  for  direct  primaries  for  the  nomination  of  State  and  National  officers,  for  nation-wide 
preferential  primaries  for  candidates  for  the  Presiflency,  for  the  direct  election  of  United  States 
Senators  by  the  people;  and  we  urge  on  the  States  the  policy  of  the  short  ballot,  with  responsibility 
to  the  people  secured  by  the  Initiative,  referendum  and  recall. 

Constitution  Should  Be  Easily  Amended — The  Pro^reisiv;  nirty,  bel'eving  that  a  free 
people  should  have  the  power  from  time  to  time  to  amend  the  r  fundamental  law  so  as  to  adapt 
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it  progressively  to  the  changing  needs  ot  the  people    pledges  itself  to  provide  a  more  easy   and 
expeditious  method  of  amending  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Nation  and  State — Up  to  the  limit  of  the  Constitution,  and  later  by  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  it  found  necessary,  we  advocate  bringing  under  effective  national  jurisdiction  those 
problems  which  have  expanded  beyond  reach  of  the  individual  States. 

It  is  as  grotesque  as  It  Is  intolerable  that  the  several  States  should  by  unequal  laws  !n  matter 
of  common  concern  become  competing  commercial  agencies,  barter  the  lives  of  their  children,  the 
health  of  their  women  and  the  safety  and  wellbeing  of  their  working  people  tor  the  benefit  of  their 
financial  Interests. 

The  extreme  insistence  on  States'  rights  by  the  Democratic  party  In  the  Baltimore  platform 
demonstrates  anew  its  inability  to  understand  the  world  into  which  it  has  survived  or  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  a  union  of  States  which  have  in  all  er.sentlal  respects  become  one  people. 

Social  and  ladtistrlal  Reform — The  supreme  duty  of  the  Nation  is  the  conservation  of 
human  resources  through  an  enlightened  measure  of  social  and  industrial  justice.  We  pledge  our- 
selves to  work  unceasingly  in  State  and  Nation  for: 

Effective  legislation  looking  to  the  prevention  of  industrial  accidents,  occupational   diseases, 
overwork,   involuntary   unemployment,    and    other   injurious  effects   incident   to   modern    industry. 
The  fixing  of  minimum  safety  and  health  standards  for  the  various  occupations    and  the  exercise 
of  the  public  authority  of  State  and  Nation,  Including  the  Federal  control  over  Interstate    com- 
merce and  the  taxing  power    to  maintain  such  standards. 
The  proiiibition  of  child  labor. 

Minimum  wage  .-.tandards  for  working  women  to  provide  a  "living  scale"  in  all  industrial 
occupations. 

The  prohibition  of  night  work  for  women  and  the  establishment  of  an  eight-hour  day  for  women 
and  young  persons 

One  day's  rcit  in  seven  for  all  wage-workers. 
The  eight-hour  day  in  continuous  twenty-four-hour  industries. 

The  abolition  of  the  convict  contract  labor  system;  substitutins  a  system  of  prison  production 
for  governmental  consumption  only  and  the  application  of  prisoners'  earnings  to  the  support  of  their 
dependent  families. 

Publicity  as  to  wage.,,  hours  and  conditions  of  labor;  full  reports  upon  Industrial  acc'dents  and 
diseases  and  the  opening  to  public  inspection  of  all  tallies,  weights,  measures  and  check  systems  on 
labor  products. 

Standards  of  compensation  for  deatli  by  industrial  accident  and  injury  and  trade  diseases, 
which  will  transfer  the  burden  of  lost  earningj  from  tiie  families  of  working  people  to  the  industry, 
and  thus  to  the  commuiiit.v. 

The  protection  of  home  life  against  the  hazards  of  sickness,  irregular  employment  and  old  age 
through  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  social  insurance  adapted  to  American  use 

"The  development  of  the  creative  labor  power  ot  America,  by  lifting  the  last  load  of  illiteracy 
from  American  youth  and  establisliing  continuation  schools  for  industrial  education  under  public 
control  and  encouraging  agricultural  education  and  demonstration  in  rur.al  schools. 

The  establishment  of  Industrial  research  laboratories  to  put  the  methods  and  discoveries  of 
science  at  the  service  of  American  producers. 

We  favor  the  organization  of  tn?  workers,  men  and  women,  aa  a  means  of  protecting  their 
interests  and  of  promoting  their  pi-ogress. 

Regulation  of  Inter.vtate  Carporations — ^We  believe  that  true  popular  government,  justice 
and  prosijerity  go  hand  in  hand,  and  so  believin  !,  it  \i  our  purpose  to  secure  that  large  measure  of 
general  prosperity  which  is  the  fruit  of  legitimate  and  honest  business,  fostered  by  equal  justice  and 
by  sound  progressive  laws 

We  demand  that  the  test  of  true  prosperity  shall  be  the  benefits  conferred  thereby  on  all  the 
citizens,  not  confined  to  individuals  or  classes,  and  that  the  test  of  corporate  efficiency  shall  be  the 
ability  better  to  seive  the  public;  that  those  who  prollt  by  control  of  business  affairs  shall  justify 
that  profit  and  that  control  by  sharing  with  the  publio  the  fruits  thereof. 

We  therefore  demand  a  strong  National  regulation  of  interstate  corporations  The  corporation 
is  an  essential  part  of  modern  business.  The  concentration  ot  modern  business,  in  some  degree, 
is  both  inevitable  and  necessary  for  National  and  international  business  efficiency.  But  the  existing 
concentration  of  vast  wealth  under  a  corporate  system,  unguarded  and  uncontrolled  by  the  Nation, 
has  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  enormous  secret.  Irresponsible  power  over  the  daily  life  of 
the  citizen — a  power  unsuCferable  in  a  free  government  and  certain  of  abuse. 

This  power  has  been  abused  in  monopoly  of  National  resources.  In  stock  watering,  in  unfair 
competition  and  unfair  privileges,  and.  finally,  in  sinister  inlluences  oh  the  public  agencies-  of  State 
and  Nation.  We  do  not  fear  commercial  power,  but  we  Insis'  tliat  it  shall  be  exercised  openly,  under 
publicity,  supervision  and  regulation  of  the  most  elilcient  sort,  which  will  preserve  its  good  while 
eradicating  and  preventing  its  evils. 

TTo  that  end  we  urge  the  establishment  of  a  strong  Federal  Administrative  Commission  of  high 
standing,  which  shall  maintain  permanent  active  supervision  over  industrial  corporations  engaged 
in  Interstate  commerce,  or  such  of  them  as  are  ot  public  importance,  doing  for  them  what  the 
Government  now  does  for  the  National  banks,  and  what  is  now  done  for  the  railroads  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

Such  a  commission  must  enforce  the  complete  publicity  of  those  corporate  transactions  which 
are  of  public  interest;  must  attack  unfair  competition,  false  capilalizat.on  and  specirl  privilege, 
and  by  continuous,  trained  watchfulness  guard  and  keep  open  equally  to  all  tno  liighways  of 
American  commerce  Tnus  the  business  man  will  have  certain  knowledge  of  the  law  and  will  be 
able  to  conduct  his  business  easily  in  conformity  therewith,  the  investor  w.ll  find  security  for  his 
capital,  dividends  will  be  rendered  more  certain  and  the  savings  of  the  people  will  be  drawn  naturally 
and  safely  into  the  channels  of  trado. 

Under  such  a  system  of  constructive  regulation,  legitimate  business,  freed  from  confusion, 
uncertainty  and  fruitless  litigation,  will  develop  normally  in  response  to  the  energy  and  enterprise 
of  the  -American  business  man 

Commercial  Development — -The  time  has  come  when  the  Federal  Government  should 
co-operate  with  manufacttirers  and  producers  In  extending  our  foreign  commerce.  To  this  end  we 
demand  adequate  appropriations  by  Congress  and  the  appointment  ot  diplomatic  and  consular 
officers  solely  with  a  view  to  their  special  fitness  and  worth,  and  not  in  consideration  of  political 
expediency. 

It  is  imperative  to  the  welfare  of  our  people  that  we  enlarge  and  extend  our  foreign  commerce. 
We  are  pre-eminently  fitted  to  do  this  because  as  a  people  we  have  developed  high  skill  in  the  art 
of  manufacturing;  our  business  men  are  strong  executives,  strong  organizers.  In  every  way  possible 
our  Federal  Government  should  co-operate  in  this  important  matter. 

Any  one  who  has  had  opportunity  to  study  and  observe  first  hand  Germany's  course  In  this 
respect  must  realize  that  their  policy  of  co-operation  between  Government  and  business  has  in 
comparatively  few  years  made  them  a  leading  competitor  for  the  commerce  of  the  world.     It  should 
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be  remembered  that  they  are  doing  this  on  a  National  scale  and  with  large  units  of  business,  while 
the  Democrats  would  have  us  believe  that  we  should  do  it  with  small  units  of  busine«s,  which  would 
be  controlled,  not  by  the  National  Government,  but  by  forty-nine  conflicting  sovereignties. 
Such  a  policy  is  utterly  out  of  keeping  with  the  progress  of  the  times  and  gives  our  great  commercial 
rivals  in  Europe — hungry  for  international  markets — golden  opportunities  of  which  they  are  rapidly 
taking  advantage. 

The  Tariff — We  believe  in  a  protective  tariff  which  shall  equalize  conditions  of  competition 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  both  for  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer,  and 
which  will  maintain  for  labor  an  adequate  standard  of  living  Primarily  the  benefit  of  any  tariff 
should  be  disclosed  in  the  pay  envelope  of  the  laborer.  We  declare  that  no  industry  deserves  pro- 
tection which  is  unfair  to  labor  or  which  is  operating  in  violation  of  Federal  law.  We  believe  that 
the  presumption  is  always  in  favor  of  the  consuming  public. 

We  demand  tariff  revision  because  the  present  tariff  is  unjust  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Fair  dealing  toward  the  people  requires  an  immediate  downward  revision  of  those  schedules  wherein 
duties  are  shown  to  be  unjust  and  e.xcessive. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  establishment  of  a  non-partisan  scientific  Tariff  Commission,  re- 
porting both  to  the  President  and  to  either  branch  of  Congress,  which  shall  report  first,  as  to  the  costs 
of  production,  eftlciency  of  labor,  capitalization,  industrial  organization  and  efflciency,  and  the 
general  competitive  position  in  this  country  and  abroad  of  industries  seeking  protection  from 
Congress.  Second,  as  to  the  revenue-producing  power  of  the  tariff  and  its  relation  to  the  lesources 
of  government;  and.  thirdly,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  prices,  operations  of  middlemen,  and 
on  the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer. 

We  believe  that  this  commission  should  have  plenary  power  to  elicit  information,  and  for  this 
purpose  to  prescribe  a  uniform  system  of  accounting  for  the  great  protected  industrie-i.  The  work 
of  the  commission  should  not  prevent  the  immediate  adoption  of  acts  reducing  those  schedules 
generally  recognized  as  excessive. 

We  condemn  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  as  unjust  to  the  people.  The  Republican  org.inizatiou 
te  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  broken  and  cannot  again  be  trusted  to  keep  the  promise  of 
necessary  downward  revision.  The  Democratic  party  is  committed  to  the  destnutt'on  of  the  pro- 
tective system  through  a  tariff  for  revenue  only — a  policy  which  would  inevitably  produce  wide- 
spread industrial  and  commercial  di.saster 

Eeciprocity  With  Canada — We  demand  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity 
act. 

nigh  Cost  of  Living — The  high  cost  of  living  is  due  partly  to  world-wide  and  partly  to  local 
causes;  partly  to  natural  and  partly  to  artificial  causes  The  measures  proposed  in  this  platform 
on  various  subjects,  such  as  the  tariff,  the  tru.'its  and  conservation,  will  of  them.^plves  remove  the 
artificial  causes  There  will  remain  other  elements  such  as  the  tendency  to  leave  the  country  for 
the  city,  waste,  extravagance,  bad  system  of  taxation,  poor  methods  of  raisinj;  crops  and  bad  business 
methods  in  marketing  crops.  To  remedy  these  conditions  requires  the  fullest  information  and, 
based  on  this  information,  eifective  Government  supervision  and  control  to  remove  all  the  artificial 
cau'jes.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  such  full  and  immediate  inquiry  and  to  immediate  action  to  deal 
with  every  need  such  Inquiry  discloses. 

Iniprovoment  of  the  Currency — We  believe  there  exists  imperative  need  for  prompt 
legislation  for  the  imnrovement  of  our  national  currency  sy.stem.  We  believe  the  present  method 
of  Issuing  notes  through  private  agencies  is  harmful  and  unsciectiilc.  The  issue  of  currency  is 
fundamentally  a  Government  ftinction  and  the  system  should  have  as  bas'C  principles  soundness 
and  elasticity.  The  control  should  be  lodged  with  the  Government  and  shoul.i  be  protected  from 
domination  or  manipulation  by  Wall  Street  or  any  special  interests. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  so-callod  Aldrich  currency  bill  because  its  provisions  would  place  our 
currency  and  credit  system  in  private  hands    not  subject  to  effective  public  control 

Conservation  of  Natural  Resources — The  natural  resources  of  the  Nation  must  be  promptly 
developed  and  gsnerously  used  to  supply  the  people's  need;-,  btit  we  cannot  safely  .illow  them  to  be 
wasted,  exploited;  monopolized  or  controlled  against  the  general  good.  We  iicartily  favor  the  policy 
of  conservation  and  we  pledge  our  party  to  protect  the  i rational  forests  w.tliout  hindering  tlieir 
legitimate  use  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  Agrlculttiral  lands  in  the  National  forests  arc,  and 
should  remain,  open  to  the  genuine  settler.  Conservation  v/ill  not  retard  legitimate  development. 
The  honest  sctt'er  must  receive  his  patent  promptly  without  hindrance,  rules  or  delays. 

We  believe  that  the  leinaining  forests,  coal  and  oil  lands,  water  powers  and  other  natural 
resources  still  in  State  or  National  control  (except  agricultural  lands)  are  more  likely  to  be  wisely 
conserved  and  utilized  for  the  general  welfare  if  held  in  the  puli'.ic  hands. 

In  order  that  consumers  and  producers,  managers  and  wor'traen,  now  and  hereafter,  need  not 
pay  toll  to  private  monopolies  nf  pov/er  and  raw  material,  v/e  demand  that  such  resources  shall  be 
retained  by  the  State  or  Nation  and  opened  to  immediate  use  under  law's  which  will  encourage 
development  and  make  to  the  people  a  moderate  return  for  bei^eflts  conferred. 

In  particular  we  pledge  our  party  to  require  reasonable  compensation  to  the  public  for  water 
power  rights  hereafter  granted  by  the  public.  We  pledge  legislation  to  lease  the  public  grazing 
lands  under  equitable  provisions  now  pending  which  will  increase  the  production  of  food  for  the 
people  and  thoroughly  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  actual  homemakers.  Natural  resources  whose 
conservation  is  necessary  for  the  National  welfare  should  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Nation. 

Waterways — The  rivers  of  the  United  States  are  the  natural  arteries  of  this  continent.  We 
demand  that  they  shall  be  opened  to  traffic  as  indispensable  parts  of  a  great  nation-wide  system 
of  transportation  in  which  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  tho  central  link,  thus  enabling  the  whole 
interior  of  the  United  States  to  share  with  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards  in  the  benefit  derived 
from  the  canal. 

It  i.s  a  national  obligation  to  develop  our  rivers  and  especially  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
without  delay,  under  a  comprehensive  general  plan  covering  each  river  system,  from  its  source  to 
Its  mouth,  designed  to  secure  its  highest  usefulness  for  navigation,  irrigation,  domestic  supply,  water 
power  and  the  prevention  of  floods.  We  pledge  our  party  to  the  immediate  preparation  of  such  a 
plan,  which  should  be  made  and  carried  out  In  close  and  friendly  co-operation  between  the  Nation, 
the  State,  and  the  cities  affected. 

Under  such  a  plan  the  destructive  floods  of  the  Mississippi  and  other  streams,  which  represent 
a  vast  and  needless  less  to  the  Nation,  would  be  controlled  by  forest  conservation  and  water  storage 
at  the  headwaters,  and  bj'  levees  below,  land  sufficient  to  support  millions  of  people  would  be 
reclaimed  from  the  desert'  and  swamps,  water  power  enough  to  transform  the  industrial  standing 
of  whole  States  would  be  developed,  adequate  water  terminals  would  be  provided,  transportation 
would  revive,  and  the  ranroads  would  be  compelled  to  co-operate  as  freely  with  the  boat  lines  as 
with  each  other. 

The  equipment,  organization  and  experience  acquired  in  constructing  the  Panama  Canal  soon 
will  be  available  for  the  lakes-to-the-gulf  deep  waterway  and  other  portions  of  this  great  work,  and 
should  be  utilized  by  the  Nation  in  co-operation  with  the  various  States  at  the  lowest  net  cost  to 
the  people. 
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Panama  Canal — The  Panama  Canal,  built  and  paid  for  by  the  American  people,  must  be 
used  primarily  for  their  benefit.  We  demand  that  the  canal  shall  be  so  operated  as  to  break  the 
transportation  monopoly  now  held  and  misused  by  the  transcontinental  railroads  by  matntalulne 
sea  competition  with  them;  that  ships  directly  or  Indirectly  owned  or  controlled  by  American  railroad 
corporations  shall  not  be  permitted  to  use  the  canal,  and  that  American  ships  engaged  In  coastwise 
trade  shall  pay  no  tolls. 

The  Progressive  party  will  favor  legislation  having  for  Its  aim  the  development  of  friendship 
and  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Latin-American  n.itlons. 

Alaska — The  coal  and  other  natural  resources  of  Alaska  should  be  opened  to  development 
at  once.  They  are  owned  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  are  safe  from  monopoly,  waste 
or  destruction  only  while  so  owned.  We  demand  that  they  shall  neither  be  sold  nor  given  away 
except  under  the  homestead  law,  but  while  held  In  Government  ownership  shall  be  open  to  use 
promptly    upon    liberal    terms    requiring    Immediate    development. 

Thus  the  benefit  of  cheap  fuel  will  accrue  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
people  of  Alaska  and  the  Pacific  coast;  the  settlement  of  extensive  agricultural  lands  will  be  hastened; 
the  extermination  of  the  salmon  will  be  prevented,  and  the  just  and  wise  development  of  Alaskan 
resources  will  take  the  place  of  private  extortion  or  monopoly. 

We  demand  also  that  extortion  or  monopoly  In  transportation  shall  be  prevented  by  the  prompt 
acc.ulsltlon,  construction  or  Improvement  by  the  Government  of  such  railroads,  harbor,  and  other 
facilities  for  transportation  as  the  welfare  of  the  people  may  demand. 

We  promise  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  the  same  measure  of  local  self-government 
that  was  given  to  other  American  Territories,  and  that  Federal  officials  appointed  there  shall  be 
qualliTed  by   previous  bona   fide  residence  In  the  Territory. 

Woman  Suffrage — The  Progressive  party,  believing  that  no  people  can  Justly  claim  to  be 
a  true  democraoy  which  denies  political  rights  on  account  of  sex,  pledges  Itself  to  the  task  of  securing 
equal  suffrage  to  men  and  women  alike. 

Corrupt  Election  Practices — We  pledge  our  party  to  legislation  that  will  compel  strict 
limitation  of  all  campaign  contributions  and  expenditures,  and  detailed  publicity  of  both  before 
as  well  as  after  primaries  and  elections. 

Publlclti'  and  Public  Service — We  pledge  our  party  to  legislation  compelling  the  regis- 
tration of  lobbyists;  publicity  of  committee  hearings,  except  on  foreign  affairs,  and  recording  of  all 
votes  In  committee;  and  forbidding  Federal  appointees  from  holding  ofBce  In  State  or  National 
political  organizations  or  taking  part  as  officers  or  delegates  In  political  conventions  for  the  nomination 
of  elective  State  or  National  officials. 

Popular  Review  of  Judicial  Decisions — The  Progressive  party  demands  such  restriction 
of  the  power  of  the  courts  as  shall  leave  to  the  people  the  ultimate  authority  to  determine  funda- 
mental questions  of  social  welfare  and  public  policy      To  secure  this  end.  It  pledges  Itself  to  provide: 

First — That  when  an  act  passed  under  the  police  power  of  the  State  Is  held  unconstltxitlonal 
under  the  State  Constitution  by  the  courts,  the  people,  after  an  ample  Interval  for  deliberation, 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  question  whether  they  desire  the  act  to  become  law,  not- 
withstanding such  decision. 

Second — That  every  decision  of  the  highest  Appellate  Court  of  a  State  declaring  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  of  Its  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  Is  now  accorded  to  decisions 
sustaining  such  legislation. 

Administration  of  Justice — The  Progressive  party.  In  order  to  secure  to  the  people  a  better 
administration  of  Justice,  and  by  that  means  to  bring  about  a  more  general  respect  for  the  law  and 
the  courts,  pledges  Itself  to  work  unceasingly  for  the  reform  of  legal  procedure  and  Judicial  methods. 

We  believe  that  the  Issuance  of  Injunctions  In  cases  arising  out  of  labor  disputes  should  be 
prohibited  when  such  Injunctions  would  not  apply  when  no  labor  disputes  existed. 

We  also  believe  that  a  person  cited  for  contempt  In  labor  disputes,  except  when  such  contempt 
■was  committed  In  the  actual  presence  of  the  court  or  so  near  thereto  as  to  Interfere  with  the  proper 
administration  of  Justice,  should  have  a  right  to  trial  by  Jury. 

A  Department  of  Labor — We  pledge  our  party  to  establish  a  department  of  labor,  with  a 
seat  In  the  Cabinet,  and  with  wide  Jurldslctlon  over  matters  affecting  the  conditions  of  labor  and 
living. 

Country  Life — The  development  and  prosperity  of  country  life  are  as  important  to  the  people 
who  live  In  the  cities  as  they  are  to  the  farmers.  Increase  of  prosperity  on  the  farm  will  favorably 
affect  the  cost  of  living  and  promote  the  Interests  of  all  who  dwell  In  the  country  and  all  who  depend 
upon  Its  products  for  clothing,  shelter  and  food. 

We  pledge  our  party  to  foster  the  development  of  agricultural  credit  and  co-operation,  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  schools,  agricultural  college  extension,  the  use  of  mechanical  power  on 
the  farm  and  to  re-establish  the  Country  Life  Commission,  thus  directly  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
farr".ers  and  bringing  the  beneilts  of  better  farming,  better  business  and  better  living  within  their 
reach. 

National  Health  Service — ^We  favor  the  union  of  all  the  existing  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernr-ent  dealing  with  the  public  health  Into  a  single  National  Health  Service,  without  discrimination 
against  or  for  any  one  set  of  therapeutic  methods,  school  of  medicine  or  school  of  healing,  with 
such  additional  powers  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  perform  efficiently  such  duties  In  the 
protection  of  the  public  from  preventable  disease  as  may  be  properly  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
authorities.  Including  the  executing  of  existing  laws  regarding  pure  food;  quarantine  and  cognate 
subjects;  the  promotion  of  appropriate  action  for  the  Improvement  of  vital  statistics  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  registration  area  of  such  statistics,  and  co-operation  with  the  health  activities  of  the 
various  States  and  cities  of  the  Nation. 

-     Patents — We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  enactment  of  a  patent  law  which  w  11  make  It  Impossible 
for  patents  to  be  suppressed  or  used  against  the  public  welfare  In  the  Inte.rest  of  Injurious  monopolies. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — We  pledge  our  party  to  secure  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Comiilsslon  the  power  to  value  the  physical  property  of  railroads.  In  order  that  the 
power  of  the  commission  to  protect  the  people  may  not  be  Impaired  or  destroyed,  we  demand  the 
abolition  of  the  Commerce  Court. 

Good  Roads — We  recognize  the  vital  Importance  of  good  roads,  and  we  pledge  our  party  to 
foster  their  extension  In  every  proper  way,  and  we  favor  the  early  construction  of  National  highways. 
We  al?o  favor  the  extension  of  the  rural  free  delivery  service. 

Inheritance  and  Income  Tax— We  believe  In  a  graduated  Inheritance  tax  as  a  National 
means  of  eq\iallzlng  the  obligations  of  holders  of  property  to  Government,  and  we  hereby  pledge 
our  party  to  enact  such  a  Federal  law  as  will  tax  large  Inheritances,  returning  to  the  States  an  equi- 
table percentage  of  all  amounts  collected.  We  favor  the  ratification  of  the  pending  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  giving  the  Government  power  to  levy  an  Income  tax. 

Peace  and  National  Defence — The  Progressive  party  deplores  the  survival  in  our 
civilization  of  the  barbaric  system  of  warfare  among  nations,  with  Its  enormous  waste  of  resourcea 
even  In  time  of  peace,  and  the  consequent  Impoverishment  of  the  life  of  the  tolling  masses.     We 
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pledge  the  party  to  use  Its  best  endeavors  to  substitute  judicial  and  other  peaceful  means  of  settling 
International   differences. 

We  favor  an  International  agreement  for  the  limitation  of  naval  forces.  Pending  such  an 
agreement,  and  as  the  best  means  of  preserving  peace,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain  for  the 
present  the  policy  of  building  two  battleships  a  year. 

Protection  of  American  Citizens  Abroad — We  pledge  our  party  to  protect  the  rights 
of  American  citlzen.ship  at  home  and  abroad.  No  treaty  should  receive  the  sanction  of  our  Govern- 
ment which  discriminates  between  American  citizens  because  of  birthplace,  race  or  religion,  or  that 
does   not   recognize   the   absolute   right   of   expatriation. 

Immigration — Through  the  establishment  of  industrial  standards  we  propose  to  secure  to 
the  able-bodied  Immigrant  and  to  his  native  fellow  worKers  a  larger  share  of  American  opportunity. 

We  denounce  the  fatal  policy  of  Indifference  and  neglect  which  has  left  our  enormous  Immigrant 
population  to  become  the  prey  of  chance  and  cupidity.  We  favor  Governmental  action  to  encourage 
the  distribution  of  Immigrants  away  from  the  congested  cities,  to  rigidly  supervise  all  private  agencies 
dealing  with  them  and  to  promote  their  asslrallation,  education  and  advancement. 

Pensions — We  pledge  ourselves  to  a  wise  and  Just  policy  of  pensioning  American  soldiers 
and  sailors  and  their  widows  and  children  by  the  Federal   Government. 

And  we  approve  the  policy  of  the  Southern  States  in  granting  pensions  to  the  ex-Confederate 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  widows  and  children. 

Parcel  Post — We  pledge  our  '^".rty  to  the  immediate  creation  of  a  parcels  post,  with  rates 
proportionate  to   distance  and  service. 

The  Civil  Service  Law — We  condemn  the  violations  of  the  Civil  Service  law  under  the 
present  Administration,  Including  the  coercion  and  assessment  of  subordinate  employes,  and  the 
President's  refusal  to  punish  such  violation  after  a  finding  of  guilty  by  his  own  commission;  his 
distribution  of  patronage  amon";  subservient  Congressmen,  while  withholding  it  from  those  who 
refuse  support  of  administration  measures:  his  withdrawal  of  nominations  from  the  Senate  until 
political  support  for  himself  was  secured,  and  his  open  use  of  the  offices  to  reward  those  who  voted 
for  his  renoralnatlon. 

To  eradicate  these  abuses  we  demand  not  only  the  enforcement  of  the  Civil  Service  act  In  let- 
ter and  spirit,  but  also  legislation  which  will  bring  under  the  competitive  system  postmasters,  col- 
lectors, marshals  and  all  other  non-political  officers,  as  well  as  the  enactment  of  an  equitable  retire- 
ment law,  and  we  also  Insist  on  continuous  service  during  good  behavior  and  efficiency. 

Government  Business  Organization — We  pledge  our  party  to  readjustment  of  the  busi- 
ness methods  of  the  National  Government  and  a  proper  co-ordination  of  the  Federal  bureaus  which 
will  increase  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  Government  service,  prevent  duplications  and  secure 
better  results  to  the  taxpayers  for  every  dollar  expended. 

Supervision  Over  Investments — The  people  of  the  United  States  are  swindled  out  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  every  year  through  worthless  Investments.  The  plain  people,  the  wage- 
earners  and  the  men  and  women  with  small  savings  have  no  way  of  knowing  the  merit  of  concerns 
sending  out  highly  colored  prospectuses  offering  stock  for  sale;  prospectuses  that  make  big  returns 
seem  certain  and  fortunes  easily  within  grasp. 

We  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  protect  its  people  from  this  kind  of  piracy. 
We  therefore  demand  wise,  carefully  thought-out  legislation  that  will  give  us  such  Governmental 
supervision  over  this  matter  as  will  furnish  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  this  much  needed 
protection,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  thereto. 

Conclusion — -On  these  principles  and  on  the  recognized  desirability  of  uniting  the  progressive 
forces  of  the  Nation  Into  an  organization  which  shall  unequivocally  represent  the  pro  Tresslve  spirit 
and  policy,  we  appeal  for  the  support  of  all  American  citizens,  without  regard  to  previous  political 
affiliations. 


NATIONAL    PLATFORM    OF    THE    PROHIBITION    PARTY    ADOPTED    AT 
ATLANTIC    CITY,    N.    J.,    JULY    11,    1912. 

The  Prohibition  party  of  the  United  .States  of  America  In  convention  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  ,1., 
July  11,  1912,  recognizing  God  as  the  source  of  all  governmental  authority,  makes  the  following 
declaration  of  principles: 

The  alcoholic  drink  traffic  is  wrong,  the  most  serious  drain  upon  the  Nation's  wealth  and  re- 
sources, detrimental  to  the  general  welfare,  destructive  of  the  Inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and,  therefore,  all  laws  taxing  or  licensing  a  traffic  that  produces  crime, 
poverty  and  political  corruption  and  spreads  disease  and  death  should  be  repealed.  "To  destroy 
such  a  traffic  there  must  be  elected  to  power  a  political  party  which  will  administer  the  government 
from  the  standpoint  that  the  alcoholic  drink  traffic  Is  a  crime  and  not  a  business,  and  we  pledge 
that  the  manufacture.  Importation,  exportation,  transportation  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages 
shall  be  prohibited. 

We  favor: 

The  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people.    " 

Presidential  terms  of  six  years,  and  one  term  only. 

Uniform  marriage  and  divorce  laws. 

The  extermination  of  polygamy  and  the  complete  suppression  of  the  traffic  In  girls. 

Suffrage  for  women  upon  the  same  terms  as  to  men. 

Court  review  as  to  post-office  and  other  departmental  decisions  and  orders;  the  establishment 
of  postal  savings  banks,  the  extension  of  the  rural  delivery  and  the  establishment  of  an  efficient 
parcels   post,    and   add   the   following   planks: 

The  protection  of  one  day  In  seven  as  a  day  of  rest. 

The  absolute  protection  of  the  rights  of  labor  without  impairment  of  the  rights  of  capital. 

The  settlement  of  all  International  disputes  by  arbitration. 

The  Initiative,  referendum  and  recall. 

The  tariff  Is  a  commercial  question  and  should  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  accurate  knowledge  se- 
cured by  a  permanent  omnipartlsan  Tariff  Commission  with  ample  powers. 

The  abolition  of  child  labor  In  the  mines,  workshops  and  factories,  with  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  laws  now  flagrantly  violated. 

Equitable  graduated  Income  and  Inheritance  taxes. 

Conservation  of  our  mineral  and  forest  reserves,  reclamation  of  arid  and  waste  lands  and  we 
urge  that  all  mineral  and  timber  lands  and  water  powers  now  owned  by  the  Government  to  be  held 
perpetually  and  leased  for  revenue  purposes. 

Clearly  defined  laws  for  the  regulation  and  control  of  corporations  transacting  an  interstate 
business. 

Greater   efficiency    and   economy   in    Government   service. 

To  the  fundamental  principles  the  National  Prohibition  party  renews  Its  long  allegiance  and 
on  these  Issues  Invite  the  co-operation  of  all  citizens  to  the  end  that  the  true  object  of  popular  gov- 
ernment may  be  attained;  1.  e.,  equal  and  exact  Justice  to  all. 
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NATIONAL    PLATFORM    OF    THE    SOCIALIST     PARTY    ADOPTED     AT     INDIAN- 
APOLIS,   IND.,    MAY    16,    1912. 

The  representatives  of  the  Socialist  party  in  National  Convention  at  Indianapolis  declare 
that  the  capitalist  system  has  outgrown  its  historical  function,  and  has  become  utterly  incapable 
of  meeting  the  problems  now  confronting  society.  We  denounce  this  outgrown  system  as  incom- 
petent and  corrupt  and  the  source  of  unspeakable  misery  and  suffering  to  the  whole  working  class. 
Under  this  system  the  industrial  equipment  of  the  Nation  has  passed  into  the  absolute  control 
of  a  plutocracy  which  exacts  an  annual  tribute  of  millions  of  dollars  from  the  producers.  Unafraid 
of  any  organized  resistance,  it  stretches  out  its  greedy  hands  over  the  still  undeveloped  resources 
of  the  Nation — the  land,  the  mines,  the  forests  and  the  water  powers  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 
In  spite  of  the  multiplication  of  labor-saving  machines  and  improved  methods  in  industry 
which  cheapen  the  cost  of  production,  the  share  of  the  producers  grows  ever  less,  and  the  prices 
of  all  the  necessities  of  life  steadily  Increase.  The  bo.asted  prosperity  of  this  Nation  is  for  the  owning 
class  alone.  To  the  rest  it  means  only  greater  hardship  and  misery.  The  high  cost  of  living  is  felt 
in  every  home.  Millions  of  wage-workers  have  seen  the  purchasing  power  of  their  wages  decrease 
until  life  has  become  a  desperate  battle  for  mere  existence. 

Multitudes  of  unemployed  walk  the  streets  of  our  cities  or  trudge  from  State  to  State  awaiting 
the  will  of  the  masters  to  move  the  wheels  of  industry. 

The  farmers  in  every  State  are  plundered  by  the  increasing  prices  exacted  for  tools  and  ma- 
chinery   and    by    extortionate    freight    rates    and    storage    charges. 

CapUalism  Denounced — Capitalist  concentration  is  mercilessly  crushing  the  class  of  small 
business  men  and  driving  its  members  into  the  ranks  of  propertyless  wage-workers.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of  America  are  being  forced  under  a  yoke  of  bondage  by  this  soul- 
less Industrial  despotism. 

It  is  this  capitalist  system  that  is  responsible  for  the  increasing  burden  of  armaments, 
poverty,  slums,  child  labor,  most  of  the  Insanity,  crime  and  prostitution,  and  much  of  the  disease 
that  arilicts  mankind. 

Under  this  system  the  working  class  is  exposed  to  poisonous  conditions,  to  frightful  and  needless 
perils  to  life  and  limb,  is  walled  around  with  court  decisions,  injunctions  and  unjust  laws,  and  is 
preyed  upon  incessantly  for  the  benefit  of  the  controlling  oligarchy  of  wealth.  Under  it  also,  the 
children  of  the  working  class  are  doomed  to  Ignorance,  driidging  toil  and  darkened  lives. 

In  the  face  Of  these  evils,  so  manifest  that  all  thoughtful  observers  are  appalled  at  them,  the 
legislative  representatives  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  remain  the  faithful  servants 
of  the  oppressors.  Measures  designed  to  secure  to  the  wage-earners  of  this  Nation  as  humane  and 
just  treatment  .as  is  already  enjoyed  by  the  wage-earners  of  all  other  civilized  nations  have  been 
smothered  in  rommJttce  without  debate,  and  laws  ostensibly  designed  to  bring  relief  to  the  farmers 
and  general  consumers  are  juggled  and  transform.^d  into  instruments  for  the  exaction  of  further 
tribute  The  growing  unrest  under  oppression  h.as  driven  these  two  old  parties  to  the  enactment 
of  a  variety  of  regulative  measures,  none  of  which  has  limited  in  any  appreciable  degree  the  power 
of  the  plutocracy,  and  some  of  which  htive  been  perverted  into  means  for  Increasing  that  power. 
Anti-trust  laws,  railroad  restrictions  and  regulations,  with  the  prosecutions,  indictments  and  in- 
vestigations based  upon  such  legislatioi),  have  proved  to  be  utterly  futile  and  ridiculous. 

Nor  has  this  plutocracy  been  seriously  restrained  or  even  threatened  by  any  Republican  or 
Democratic  Executive.  It  has  continued  to  grow  in  power  and  insolence  alike  under  the  admin- 
istrations of  Cleveland,  McKinley,   Roosevelt  and  Taft. 

In  addition  to  this  legislative  juggling  and  this  executive  connivance,  the  courts  of  America 
have  sanctioned  and  strengthened  the  hold  of  this  plutocracy  as  the  Dred  Scott  and  other  decisions 
strengthened  the  slave  power  before  the  civil  war. 

We  declare,  therefore,  that  the  longer  sufferance  of  these  conditions  Is  impossible,  and  we  pur- 
pose to  end  them  ad  We  declare  them  to  be  the  product  of  the  present  system  in  which  industry 
is  carried  on  for  private  greed.  Instead  of  for  the  welfare  of  society.  We  declare,  furthermore,  that 
for  these  evils  there  will  be  and  can  be  no  remedy  and  no  substantial  relief  except  throu.i^h  socialism, 
under  which  industry  will  be  carried  on  for  the  common  good  and  every  worker  receive  the  full 
social  value  of  the  wealth  he  creates. 

Society  is  divided  into  warring  groups  and  classes,  based  upon  material  interests.  Funda- 
mentally, this  struggle  is  a  conflict  between  the  two  main  classes,  one  of  which,  the  capitalist  class, 
owns  the  means  of  production,  and  the  other,  the  working  class,  must  use  these  means  of  production 
on  terms  dictated  by  the  owners. 

The  capitalist  class,  though  few  in  numbers,  absolutely  controls  the  Government — legislative, 
executive  and  judicial.  This  class  owns  the  machinery  of  gathering  and  disseminating  news  through 
Its  organized  press.  It  subsidizes  seats  of  learning — the  colleges  and  schools — and  even  religious 
and  moral  agencies.  It  has  also  the  added  prestige  which  establislied  customs  give  to  any  order 
of  society,  right  or  wrong. 

The  working  class,  which  includes  all  those  who  are  forced  to  work  for  a  living,  whether  by 
hand  or  brain,  in  shop,  mine  or  on  the  soil,  vastly  outnumbers  the  capitalist  class.  Lacking  effective 
orgahization  and  class  solidarity,  this  class  is  unable  to  enforce  its  will.  Given  such  class  solidarity 
and  effective  organization,  the  workers  will  have  the  power  to  make  ail  laws  and  control  all  industry 
in  their  own  interest. 

All  political  parties  are  the  expression  of  economic  class  interests.  All  other  parties  than  the 
Socialist  party  represent  one  or  another  group  of  the  ruling  capitalist  class.  Their  political  conflicts 
reflect  merely  superflcial  rivalries  between  competing  canitaiist  groups.  However  they  result,  these 
conflicts  have  no  issue  of  real  v.alue  to  the  workers.  Whether  the  Democrats  or  Republicans  win 
politically,  't  is  the  capitalist  class  that  is  victorious  economically. 

Socialism  the  Expression  of  the  Worlcers — The  Socialist  party  is  the  political  expression 
of  the  economic  interests  of  the  workers.  Its  defeats  have  been  their  defeats  and  its  victories  their 
victories.  It  is  a  party  founded  on  the  science  and  laws  of  social  development.  It  proposes  that, 
since  all  social  necessities  to-day  are  socially  produced,  the  means  of  their  production  and  distribution 
shall  be  socially  owned  and  democratically  controlled. 

In  the  face  of  the  economic  "nd  political  aggressions  of  the  capitalist  class  the  only  reliance 
left  the  workers  is  that  of  their  economic  organizations  and  their  political  power.  By  the  intelligent 
and  class-conscious  use  of  these,  they  may  resist  successfully  the  capitalist  class,  break  the  fetters 
of  wage  slavery,  and  fit  themselves  for  the  future  society,  which  is  to  displace  the  capitalist  system. 
The  Socialist  party  appreciates  the  full  significance  of  class  organization  and  urges  the  wage-earners, 
the  working  farmers  and  all  other  useful  workers  everywhere  to  organize  for  economic  and  political 
action,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  support  the  toilers  of  the  fields  as  well  as  those  in  the  shops, 
factories  and  mines  of  the  Nation  in  their  struggles  for  economic  justice. 

In  the  defeat  or  victory  of  the  working  class  party  in  this  new  struggle  for  freedom  lies  the 
defeat  or  triumph  of  the  common  people  of  all  economic  groups,  as  well  as  the  failure  or  the  triumph 
of  popular  government  Thus  the  Socialist  party  is  the  party  of  the  present-day  revolution,  which 
marks  the  transition  from  economic  individualism  to  socialism,  from  wage  slavery  to  free  co-opera- 
tion, from  capitalist  oligarchy  to  industrial  democracy. 
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Working  ProKramme — As  measures  calculated  to  strengthen  the  working  class  In  Its  fight 
lor  the  realization  of  Its  ultimate  aim,  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth,  and  to  Increase  its  power 
of  resistance  against  capitalist  oppression,  we  advocate  and  pledge  ourselves  and  our  elected  officers 
to  the  following  programme: 

Collective  Ownership — First:  The  collective  ownership  and  democratic  management  of 
raUroads,  wire  and  wireless  telegraphs  and  telephones,  express  service,  steamboat  lines  and  all  other 
social  means  of  transportation  and  communication  and  of  all  large-scale  Industries. 

Second:  The  'mmedlate  acquirement  by  the  municipalities,  the  States  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  all  grain  elevators,  stock  yards,  storage  warehouses,  and  other  distributing  agencies,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  present  extortionate  cost  of  living. 

Third:  The  extension  of  the  public  domain  to  Include  mines,  quarries,  oil  wells,  forests  and 
water  power. 

Fourth:  The  further  conservation  and  development  ol  natural  resources  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  all  the  people: 

(a)   By  scientific  forestation  and  timber  protection. 

IV)   By  the  reclamation  of  arid  and  swamp  tracts. 

(c)  By  the  storage  of  flood  waters  and  the  utilization  of  water  power. 

(d)  By  the  stoppage  of  the  present  extravagant  waste  of  th6  soil  and  of  the  products  of  mines 
and  oil  wells. 

(e)  By  the  development  of  highway  and  waterway  systems. 

Fifth:  The  collective  ownership  of  land  wherever  practicable,  and  In  cases  where  such  owner- 
ship is  Impracticable,  the  appropriation  by  taxation  of  the  annual  rental  value  of  all  land  held  for 
speculation  or  exploitation. 

Sixth:  The  collective  ownership  and  democratic  management  of  the  banking  and  currency 
system. 

Unempleyment — The  immediate  Government  relief  of  the  unemployed  by  the  extension  of 
all  useful  public  works.  All  persons  employed  on  such  works  to  be  engaged  directly  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  a  work  day  of  not  more  than  eight  hours  and  at  not  less  than  the  prevailing  union  wages. 
The  Government  also  to  establish  employment  bureaus;  to  lend  money  to  States  and  municipalities, 
without  interest,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  public  works,  and  to  take  such  other  measures  within 
its  power  as  will  lessen  the  widespread  misery  of  the  workers  caused  by  the  misrule  of  the  capitalist 
class. 

Industrial  Demands — The  conservation  of  human  resources,  particularly  of  the  lives  and 
well-being  of  the  workers  and  their  families. 

First:     By  shortening  the  work  day  in  keeping  with  the  increased  productiveness  of  machinery. 

Second:  By  securing  to  every  worker  a  rest  period  of  not  less  than  a  day  and  a  half  In  each 
week. 

Third:     By  securing  a  more  effective  inspection  of  workshops,  factories  and  mines. 

Fourth:     By  forbidding  the  employment  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Fifth:  By  abolishing  the  brutal  exploitation  of  convicts  under  the  contract  system  and 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  goods  so  produced  in  comoetltlon  with  other  labor. 

Sixth:  By  forbidding  the  Interstate  transportation  of  the  products  of  child  labor,  of  convict 
labor  and  of  all  uninspected  factories  and  mines. 

Seventh:  By  abolishing  the  profit  system  in  Government  work,  and  substituting  either  the 
direct  hire  of  labor  or  the  awarding  of  contracts  to  co-operative  groups  of  workers. 

Eighth:     By  establishing  minimum  wage  scales. 

Ninth:     By  abolishing  official  charity  and  substituting  a  non-contributory  system  of  old-age 

f)enslons,  a  general  system  of  insurance  by  the  State  of  all  its  members  against  unemployment  and 
nvaiidism  and  a  sys  em  of  compulsory  insurance  by  employers  of  their  workers,  without  cost  to  the 
latter,  against  industrial  diseases,  accidents  and  death. 

Political  Demands — Frst:     The  absolute  freedom  of  press,  speech  and  assemblage. 

Second:  The  adoption  of  a  graduated  income  tax,  the  increase  of  the  rates  of  the  present 
corporation  tax  and  the  extension  oi  inheritance  taxes,  graduated  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
estate  and  to  nearness  of  kin — the  proceeds  of  these  taxes  to  be  employed  in  the  socialization  of 
Industry. 

Third:  The  gradual  reduction  of  all  tariff  duties,  particularly  those  on  the  necessities  of  life. 
The  Government  to  guarantee  the  re-employment  of  wage-earners  who  may  be  disemployed  by 
reason  of  changes  in  tariff  schedules. 

Fourth:  The  abolition  of  the  monopoly  ownership  of  patents  and  the  substitution  of  collective 
ownership,  with  direct  rewards  to  inventors  by  premiums  or  royalties. 

Fifth:     Unrestricted  and  equal  suffrage  for  men  and  women. 

Sixth:  The  adoption  of  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall  and  of  proportional  representation, 
nationally  as  well  as  locally. 

Seventh:     The  abolition  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  veto  power  of  the  President. 

Eighth:     The  election  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

Ninth:  The  abolition  of  the  power  u.surped  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to 
pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  legislation  enacted  by  Congress.  National  laws  to  be  repealed 
only  by  act  of  Congress  or  by  a  referendum  vote  of  the  whole  people. 

Tenth:  The  abolition  of  the  present  restrictions  upon  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
BO  that  that  Instrument  may  be  made  amendable  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  a  majority  of  the 
States. 

Eleventh:  The  granting  of  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  District  of  Columbia  with  representation 
in  Congress  and  a  democratic  form  of  municipal  government  for  purely  local  affairs. 

Twelfth:     The  extension  of  democratic  government  to  all  United  States  territory. 

Thirteenth:  The  enactment  of  further  measures  for  general  education  and  particularly  lor 
voc»,tlonal  education  in  useful  pursuits.     The  Bureau  of  Education  to  be  made  a  department. 

Fourteenth:  The  enactment  of  further  measures  for  the  conservation  of  health.  The  creation 
of  an  Independent  Bureau  of  Health,  with  such  restrictions  as  will  secure  full  liberty  to  all  schools 
of  practice. 

Fifteenth:  The  separation  of  the  present  Bureau  of  Labor  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  and  its  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  department. 

Sixteenth:  Abolition  of  all  Federal  District  Courts  and  the  United  States  Circuit  Courts  of 
Appeals.  State  courts  to  have  Jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising  between  citizens  of  the  several  States 
and  foreign  corporations.     The  election  of  all  Judges  for  short  terms. 

Seventeenth:    The  immediate  curbing  of  the  power  of  the  courts  to  issue  injunctions. 

Eighteenth:     The  free  administration  of  justice. 

Nineteenth:  The  calling  of  a  convention  for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Such  measures  of  relief  as  we  may  be  able  to  force  from  capitalism  are  but  a  preparation  of 
the  workers  to  .seize  the  whole  powers  of  government,  in  order  that  they  may  thereby  lay  hold  of 
the  whole  system  of  socialized  Industry  and  thus  come  to  their  rightful  inheritance. 
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CONGRESSIONAL    COMMITTEES. 

■SENATE   CXJMMITTEES   OF  THE    UNITED   STATES  FOR  THE  SIXTY-JFOURISH  0ONGRB3S. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


ON  ADDITIONAL  ACCOM MODATIOiNS  FOR 
^HE  LIBRARY  OF  CONORESS.— Boiea  Pen- 
rose, Pa  Chaii-man;  Milee  Podndexter,  Wash.; 
Williajn  J.  Stone.  Mo  ■  WillLaia  .Hughts,  N.  J.; 
James  K    Va«Jaman,  Miss. 

OX  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY.— 
Thomas  P.  Gore,  Okla.,  Chairman;  George  E. 
Cbambeii-lain,  Ore. ;  Ellison  D.  Sm,ith.  S.  C. ; 
Hoke  Smith,  Ga. ;  Morris  Sheppard,  Tex, ;  John  F. 
Shafroth.  Col. ;  Joseph  E.  Ransdell,  T^a. ;  William 
H.  Thoxnpson,  Kan.-  Ed.  S.  Johnson,  S.  Dak.; 
Francis  E.  Wan-ea,  Wyo.;  Carroll  S.  Page.  Vt.; 
Asle  J.  Gromxa  IN.  Dak. ;  James  H.  Brady, 
Idaho;  George  W.  Nome.  Nnb. ;  William  S. 
Kenjon,  la. ;  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  N.  Y. 

ON  APPROPRIATIONS.— Thomas  S.  Martin, 
Va.,  Ohairman;  L«e  S.  Overman,  N.  C. ;  Robert 
L.  Owen,  Olila. ;  John  Walter  Smith,  Md. ;  Goorse 

E.  Chaimberladn,  Ore. -Luke  Lea,  Temn.  •  Nathan 
P.  Br.van,  Fla. ;  John  F.  Shafroth,  Col. ;  Benjamiti' 
R.  Tillman.  S.  C. ;  Charles  A.  Oulbereon,  Tex.; 
Oscar  W.  Undea-wood.  Ala.;  Joe  T.  iRobinson, 
Ark. ;  Fiancia  E.  Warn-n,  "Wyo. ;  Jacob  H. 
Gamnger,  N.  H. ;  Reed  Smoot,  Utah;  George  T. 
Oliver,  Pa.-  Wilham  P.  DiUingham.  Vt. ;  Wesley 
L.  Jones.  Wadh. ;  Charles  E.  Townsend,  ,Mich. ; 
■Charles  Curtis,   KatL 

TO  AUDIT  AND  CONTROL  THE  CONTIN- 
GENT EXPENSES  OF  THE  SENATE.— Luke 
Lea,  Tenn.,  Chairman;  John  F.  Shafroth.  Col. ; 
James  A.  Reed  Mo.;  William  P.  Dillingham,  Vt. ; 
Tkied  Smoot,    Utah. 

ON  B.VINKINH3  AND  CURRENCY.— Robert  L. 
Owen,  Okla.,  Ghainnan;  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock, 
Neb.;  James  A.  Reed,  Mo.;  Atlee  Pomerene,  O.; 
John  F.  Shafroth.  Col.;  Henry  P.  Hollis.  N.  H.; 
Blair  Lee,  MA.;  Paul  O.  H'usting,  Wis.;  Duncan 
V.  Keitcher,  Fia. ;  Knute  Nelson,  .Alino.;  George 
P.  .McLean,  Conn.;  John  W.  Weeks.  Mass.; 
Carroll  S.  Page,  Vt. ;  Aale  J.  Gronna,  N.  Dak.; 
■George  \V.   Narris,  iSdb. 

ON  CANADIAN  RELATIONS.— John  IK. 
Shields  Tenn.,  Cliairman;  Joseph  E.  Bansdell, 
La. ;  Thomas  P.  Gore,  Okla. ;  John  Walter  Smitli, 
Md. ;  Heery  L.  Myers,  Mont. ;  George  T.  Ohver, 
Pa. ;  Lawrence  Y.  Sherman,  111. ;  Oharles  Curtis, 
Kan  ;  Jam«s  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,   N.   Y. 

ON  THE  CENSUS,— William  E.  Chilton.  W. 
Va.,  Chairman;  .Morris  She^pard,  Tex.;  Benjamin 
P.  Shiveb',  Ind. ;  James  E.  Martine,  N,  J.;  Robert 

F.  BroTissajd,  La. ;  Henay  F.  Ashiirst,  Ariz.  ■  Joe 
T.  Robinson,  Ark. ;  Robert  M.  La  FoUette,  Wis. ; 
Albert  B.  Cummins,  la. ;  Henry  A.  du  Pont, 
Del.;  George  P.  McTjean,  Conn.;  Oliairles  E. 
Townsend,   Mich. 

ON  CIVIL  SERVICE  AND  RiETRENCH- 
MENT. — Atlee  Pomerene.  O.  Chairman;  OUie  M. 
James,  Ky. ;  H^enrj-  F.  HoUis.  N.  H. ;  John  K. 
iShields,  Tenn.;  Joseph  E.  Ransdell,  La.;  Blair 
Lee,  Md. ;  Oscar  W.  Underwood.  -Via. ;  Joe  T. 
Robinson,  .^rk.;  Albert  B.  Cummins.  la.;  Robert 
M.  La  Foilette.  Wis.;  Reed  Smoot.  Utah;  Le 
Baron  B.  Colt.  B.  I.;  Thomas  Sterling,  S.  Dak. 

ON  CLAIMS.— Nathan  P.  Bryan.  Fla.;  Chair- 
man; Oiiarles  F.  Johu'scm,  Me.;  Harry  Lane.  Ore.; 
Blair  Lee,  Md.  •  Ed.  S.  Johnson.  S.  Dak.;  J.  C. 
W.  Beckliam.  Ky. ;  Robert  P.  Brouseard.  La.; 
Edwin  C.  Biu-leigh,  Me. ;  iNathan  Gaff,  W.  Va. ; 
Asle  J.  Gronna,  N.  Dak. ;  Thomas  B.  Catron, 
iN.  iM. ;  Warren  G.  Harding.  O. ;  James  W.  Wads- 
worth.  Jr.,  N.  Y. 

ON  COAST  AND  INSULAR  SURVEY.-— 
Willard  Saulsbury  Del.,  Chainman;  Charles  A. 
Cufcerson,  Tex.;  John  H  Bankhead,  .ila. ;  Key 
Pittman.  Nev. ;  Blair  Lee  Md.;  Ohades  E.  Town- 
send,  Mich.;  John  D.  Works,  Cal. ;  James  H. 
Biady.  Idaho:  Thomas  Sterling,  S.   Diak. 

ON  COAST  DEFENCES— fflaah  Lee,  Md.. 
Chairman;  Cbai-les  F.  Johnson.  Me.;  Fumifold 
McL.  Simmons,  N.  C. ;  Jollm  Walter  Smith,  Md. ; 
Harry  Lane,  Ore. ;  James  D.  Phelan,  Cal.  •  Henry 
A.   du  Pont,    Del.;   Thomas   B.   Catron.    N.    M.; 


Jolm  W.  Weeks,  Mass.;  Edwiu  0.  Burleigh,  Me.; 
Warren  G.   Harding,   O. 

ON.  COMMERCE.— James  P.  Clarke,  Ark., 
Chairman;  Duncan  U.  Fletcheii\  Fla.;  George  E. 
Chamiberlaitn,  Ore. ;  Joseph  E.  Ransdell.  La. ; 
Morris  Sheppajrd  Tex.;  James  K.  Vaidaman, 
Miss.;  John  K.  Shields,  Tenn.;  Tlhomaa  S.  Martin, 
Va. ;  John  H.  Bankliead.  Ala.;  Furnifold  .McL. 
Simaaona,  N.  C;  James  A.  Reed,  Mo.;  Knut'B 
Nelson.  Minn.;  William  Alden  .Smitili.  .Midi.; 
Geong©  T.  Ohveir,  Pa.;  Wesley  L.  Jones,  Wash.; 
Henry  F.  Lippitt,  R.  1.;  William  S.  K£.,yon.  la.; 
Lawrence  Y.  Sherman,  111.;  Warren  G.  Harding,  O. 
ON  CONSERVATION  OF  NATIONAL  RE 
SOURCES. — James  K.  Vaidaiman,  Mias.,  Chair- 
man; Ellison  D.  Smith,  S.  C. ;  Fmnci<>  G.  New- 
lands,  iNev, ;  John  H.  Bankhead,  Ala.;  Marcus  A. 
iSmit/h,  Ariz.;  Blair  iLee.  Md. ;  Ed.  S.  Johnson, 
S.  Dak  •  James  E.  Martine,  N.  J.;  Claience  D. 
Ciark,  Wyo. ;  Wesley  li.  Jones,  Wash. ;  Asle  J 
Gromiaj,  'N.  Dak.- James  H.  Brady,  Idaho;  Nathan 
Goff,  W.  Va.;  Thomas  Sterbng,  S.  Dak.;  John 
W.  Weeks,  Mass. 

ON  CORPOR-iTXONS  ORGANIZED  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  —Robert  M.  La 
FoUette,  Wis.,  Chairroan;  Henry  P.  Lippitt, 
R.  I.;  William  J.  Stone,  Mo.;  Benjamin  F. 
Shdvelj',    Ind. ;    Henry    F.    Aahairst,    Ariz. 

ON  CUBAN  RELATIONS.— Oscar  W.  Under- 
wood.  Ala..  Chairm,an;  Paul  O.  Husting,  Wis.; 
Heniry  F.  .\8hurst.  Ariz.;  William  Alden  Smith. 
Mich. ;    George    Sutherland.    Utah 

ON  DISPOSITION  OF  tJSELESS  PAPERS  IN 
THiB  EXECUTIVE  DEP.ART.MENTS  —  t.  es.ey 
L.  Jones,  Wash..  Cliairman;  Lawrence  Y.  Sher- 
.man^^  111. ;  Harry  Lane,  Ore. ;  James  E.  Martin, 
N.   J.;    Henry  P.   Hollis,   N.   H 

ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.— John 
Walter  Smith,  Md..  Chairman;  .\tiee  Pomerene, 
O. ;  Marcus  A.  Smith,  Ariz. ;  John  W.  Kern.  Ind. ; 
Henry  P.  Hollis,  N.  H.-  OIlie  M.  James,  Ky.; 
Willa.i-d  Saulsbuiy,  Del.;  Thomas  S.  Martin,  Va.; 
William  P.  Dillingham,  Vt. ;  Wesley  L.  Jones, 
Wash.;  John  D.  W(5rks.  Cal.;  William  S.  Ken^on, 
la.;  Lawrence  Y  Shartnan,  111.;  Thomas  Sterling, 
S     Dak 

ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR.— Hoke  Smith, 
Ga.,  Cliairman;  Benjamin  F.  Shively,  Ind.;  Claude 
,1.  S^vanson,  Va. ;  Janies  E.  .Martine,  N.  J.; 
Charles  P.  Johnson,  Me.;  Osoar  W.  Undei^wood, 
Ala.;  William  E.  Borah.  Idaho;  Boies  Peni-ose, 
Pa. ;  Carroll  S.  Page,  Vt. ;  George  P.  .McLean, 
Conn. ;  William  S.  Kenyon,   la. 

ON  ENGROSSED  BILLS.— Francis  E.  Warren, 
Wyo.,  Chairman;  P.  M.  Simmons,  N.  C. ;  Blair 
Lee    Md 

ON*  ENROLLED  BILLS. — Henry  P.  Hollis,  N. 
H.,  Chairman;  OUie  M.  James,  Ky. ;  Charles 
Curtis,  Kan. 

TO  EXAMINE  THE  SEVERAL  BR.\,NCBES 
OP  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE.  ^William  -Uden 
Smith,  Mich  .  Chairuian-  Frank  B.  Brandegee, 
Conn  ;  Charles  Curtis,  ICan. ;  Luke  Lea,  Tenn. ; 
Charles  A.  Oulberson,  Tex. ;  Pumifold  McL. 
Simmons.   N.   C. ;   Jolui  Walter  Smith.    yk\. 

ON  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  AQiRICULTURE. — Morris  Sheppard, 
Tex..  Cliairman;  Furnifold  Mc'L.  Simmons,  N.  C. ; 
Thomas  P.  Gore,  Okla.;  Henry  P.  Lippitt,  R.  I.; 
James  W.  Wadsworth,  jr.,  N.  Y. 

ON  EXPENDITURES  IM  THE  DEPART- 
MENT  OF  COMMERCE.— William  H.  Thompson, 
Kan.  Chairman;  Thomas  .S.  Martin.  Va. ;  Oscar 
W.  Under^vood,  Ala.;  Albert  B  Fall.  N.  .M.; 
James  H.    Brady,   Idaho. 

ON  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  DEPART- 
..MENT  OF  JUSTICE. — George  Sutherland, 
Thomas  B.  Catron,  N.  M.;  MUes  Poindexter, 
Wash. ;  Claude  A.  Swanson.  Va. ;  Henry  F. 
HoDis.  N.  H. ;  Henry  F.  Ashurst,  A-rfz.;  James  E. 
Martine,  N.  J. 
ON    feXPENDITURES    IN    THE    DEPART- 
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MEiNT  OF  JUSTICE.— George  SutlieiJand.  Utalli, 
Chairjnan;  Williatn  E.  BoraJi.  Idaho-  Henry 
A.  du  P.oiit.  Delj  Key  Pittman.  Mev. ;  Joe  T. 
iRobinson,  Ark.;  Ciharlea  S.  Thomas,  Col.;  Ollie 
M.   James,    Ky. 

ON  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  L.i_BOR.— J.  C.  W.  Beckham,  Ky.. 
Chairman ;  Harry  Lane,  Ore. ;  Paul  O.  Hiifiting, 
Wis. :  Tliomas  B.  Catron,  .N.  M. :  Katbao  Goff, 
W.   Va. 

ON  EXPENDOTURES  IN  THE  NAVY  DE- 
PART.MENT. — WdlUara  Hughes.  IN.  J.,  Ohair- 
man-  Thomas  S.  ..Majtin,  Va. ;  Benjaimin  R.  TUl- 
man.  S,  C. ;  -■Vsle  J.  Gronna.  J>I.  Dak.;  William 
P.  DilllTigliam,   Vt. 

ON  EXFENDITUBES  IN  TILE  POST-OFFICE 
DEPART.VIENT.— Tho.ma3  W.  Hai-dv.ick,  Ga., 
Chairjnan;  Blair  Lee,  .Md. ;  Harry  Lane,  Ore.; 
William  Alden  Smith.  Mich. ;  Lawrence  Y.  Sher- 
man    ID. 

ON  EXPBN'MTURES  IN  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  ST.\TE.— Hamilton  Lewis.  111.,  Chair- 
man;  William  J.  Stone,  Mo.;  Joseph  E.  Ransdeli, 
La.;   Boies   Penrose.   Pa.;  Henry  F.  Lippitt,   R.   I. 

ON  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT. — Joe  T.  Robinson.  Ark.,  Chair- 
man' John  'Walter  Smitli,  Md. ;  Luke  Lea.  Tenn. ; 
John  D.   Worte,   Cal  ;  Warren  G.   Harding,   O. 

ON  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  WAR  DE- 
PARTMENT.—^HeniT  A.  du  Pont,  Del.,  Chair- 
man ;  William  S.  Kenyon,  la. ;  George  W.  Norris, 
Neb.;  Harry  Dane.  Ore.;  Charles  3.  Thomas, 
Ky. ;  John  Sbaj-p  Williams,  Miss. 

ON    FIN.VNCE.— Fumifold   McL.   Simmons.    N. 

C,  Cliairman;  WiUiam  J.  Stone,  Mo.;  John 
ShartJ  Williams  Miss.;  Oharl-es  F,  Johnson,  Me.; 
Benjamin  F.  Shively,  lud. ;  Hoke  Smith,  Ga  ; 
Charles  S.  Tlionias.  Col.;  Ollie  M.  James.  Ky  ; 
Williaim  Hughe.s  N.  J.;  Tihomas  P.  Gore,  Okla. ; 
Boies    Peuroee.    Pa  ;    Henry    Cabot   Loilge.    Mass. : 

Porter  J.  MeCimiber.  N.  Dak. ;  Reed  Smoot,  Utah"; 
Jacob  H.  Gallinger,  N.  H. ;  Clarence  D.  Clark, 
Wyo. ;  Robeit  M.  La  follette.  Wis 

ON  FlSHERIEiS.- -Charles  F.  Johnson.  Me., 
Cliairman ;  Duncan  U  Fletcher,  Fla. ;  Thomas  S 
Mai-tin.  Va.;  Harrv  I..ane,  Ore.;  Paul  O.  Husting. 
Wis  ;  Jolm  D  Wn.kK.  Cal.;  Wesley  L.  Jones, 
Wash  :  Mwin  C.  Burleigh,  Me. ;  Charles  Curtie, 
Kan. 

ON  THE  FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBEK  OF 
INDIAN.?. — ^Kuut^  iNelson.  Minn.,  Chairman; 
J..eEarou  B.  Colt,  R.  I  ;  Benj„.min  R.  Tillman, 
S.  C  ;  James  P.  Clarke.  .Ark. ;  Francis  G.  New- 
lands.  iNev. 

ON  FOREIGN  RELATIOiNS.— WilHam  J. 
Stone  IMo.,  Oiainman;  Benjamin  F.  SIhively,  Ind.; 
James  P.  Clao-ke,  Ark.;  Gilbeit  M.  Hitchcock, 
Neb.;  James  \.  O'Gorman,  N.  Y. ;  John  Sharp 
Williams,  Miss. :  Claude  A.  Svanson,  Va. ;  Atlee 
Pomerene.  O.;  Mareus  A.  Sradth,  Ariz.;  Willard 
Saulebury,  Del. ;  Hejiry  Cabot  Lodge,  Mass. ; 
William  -Alden  Smith,  Mioh. ;  Porter  J.  Mc- 
Cumber.  N.  Dak  ;  George  Sutherland.  Utah; 
William  E.  Borah.  Idaho;  Frank  B.  Brandegee, 
Conn.;   George  T     Oliver,    Pa. 

ON  FOREST  RESERVATIONS  AND  THE 
PROTECTION  OF  G.UME.— .Hari-y  Lane,  Oro., 
Chairman;  Benjamin  R.  TiHman.  S.  C;  Lee  S. 
Ovemu-n,  N.  C. :  Gilbert  AI.  Hitcihcock.  Neb.; 
Robert  F.  Broiissarxl,  La  ;  Geoi-ge  P.  .McLean, 
Conn.;  George  W.  Non-is,  Neb.;  John  W.  Weeks, 
Maes. ;  Lawrence  Y.    Sherman,   111. 

ON    THE    GEOLOGIICAL    SURVEY.— Olarenco 

D.  Clark.  Wyo  Chairman;  Albert  B.  Fall, 
IN.  M.  •  Geoige  W.  Nonis,  iNeb. ;  John  W.  Kern, 
ilnd.;  ElUsou  D.  Smith,  S.  C. ;  Ollie  M.  James, 
Kj'. ;   Marcus  A     Smith,    Ariz. 

ON  IMMIORATTON.— Ellison  D.  Smith,  S.  C. 
■Chaiinman;  John  W.  Kem,  Ind.;  James  .A. 
O'Gorman.  N.  Y. ;  Thomas  P.  Gore,  OWa. ; 
Thomas  W  IHardwick.  Ga.  ;  PauJ  O.  Husting, 
Wis. ;  Ed.  S.  Jolmson.  S.  Dak. ;  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  :Mra66. ;  Willia,m  P.  Dillingiham,  Vt. ;  Boies 
Penrose.  Pa. ;  LeBaron  B.  Colt,  R.  I. ;  Nathan 
Goff.  W    Va.;  Thomas  Sterling.    S.    Dak. 

ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS.- Henry  F.  Ashurst, 
Ariz,,   OhaiTman;  Henry  .L.   Myers,    Mont.;  Key 


Pittman,  Nev.-  Hanry  Lane,  Ore.;  Robert  L. 
Owen,  Okla.-  Hamilton  Lewia,  lU. ;  Paul  O.  Hus- 
ting, Wis. ;  Ed.  S.  Johnson,  S.  Dak. ;  Thomas  J. 
Walsh,  Mont. ;  Moses  E.  Claipp.  Minn. ;  Robert 
M.  Da  FoUette,  Wis.;  Carroll  S.  Page,  Vt. ;  Asle 
J.  Gronna,  N,  Dak.;  Albert  B  Fall,  N.  M.; 
Charles  Curtis.    Kan. 

ON  INDI-AN  DBPRED.ATIOJSrS.— William  B. 
Borah,  Idaho,  Chairmian;  Porter  J.  McCiimber, 
N.  Dak.;  Edwin  C.  Burleigh,  Me,;  John  W. 
Weeks,  Mass. :  James  W.  Wadsworth  jr  ,  N.  Y. ; 
Clande  A.  Swanson,  A' a. ;  Heno'  L.  Myei-s, 
.Mont. ;  Duncan  U.  Fletcher.  Fla. ;  Atlee  Pome- 
rene, O  ;  Francis  G.  Newlands.  Nev.;  Ctarles  F. 
Johnson.    Me. 

ON  INDUSTRIIAL  EXPOSITIONS.— James  B. 
.Mairtine  N  J.,  Cliairman;  Lee  S.  Ovciwan,  N. 
C;  Heaty  L.  Myors,  Momt. ;  THiomas  W.  Hard- 
wick,  Oa. ;  James  D.  I'hclan,  Cal.;  Ed.  S.  John- 
son. S.  Dak.:  Paul  O.  Husting,  Wis.;  George  T, 
Oliver,  Penn  ;  Asle  J.  Gronna,  N  Dak. ;  John  D. 
Works,  Cal.;  Thomas  B.  Cation,  N.  M.;  William 
Alden  Smith.   Mich. ;  George  W.   Norris,   Neb. 

ON  INTEROCB.A^N'IC  C.A.NALS  —James  A. 
O'Gorman,  N.  Y.,  Chairman;  John  K.  Shields, 
Tenn  ;  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  Mont,;  Pui-nifold  McL. 
Simmons,  X.  C. ;  William  H.  Tlx>mi>son,  Kan.; 
Robert  F.  Brovi-ssaixl,  La  ;  Oscai  W.  Underwood, 
Ala.;  James  D.  Plhelan,  Cal.;  Frank  B.  Brande- 
gee,  Ccnn  ;  Williaim  E.  Borah.  Tdalio;  Carroll  S. 
Page,  Vt,V;  Albert  B.  Cummins,  la.;  LeBaron  B. 
Colt,  R.   I.;  Nathan   Goff.  W,  Vr.. 

ON  INTERST-VTE  COMMETRCE.— Francis  G. 
Newlands,  Nev.,  Chairman;  Ellison  D.  Smith,  S. 
C;  .4tlee  Pom"repe.  O. ;  He-n'  L.  Myers, 
Mont  ;  Joe  T.  Robinson,  Ark.;  Willaid  Saulsbury, 
Del.;  William  H  Tiompson.  Kan  ;  Hamilton 
Le\Vis,  III.;  Thomas  P  Gore,  Olda. ;  Oscar  W. 
Underwood,  AJa.;  Mases  E.  Clapp.  Minn.;  Albert 
B.  Cummins,  la. ;  George  T.  Oliver,  Pc^nn. ;  Henry 
F.  Lippitt.  R.  L;  Charles  E  Touiisend,  Mich.; 
Robert  M  La  FoWette,  Wis  ;  .Miles  Poindexter, 
Wash. 

TO  INVESTIGATE  TRESPASSERS  UPON 
1NDIA,N  LAiNDS.— Paul  O.  Hiusting,  Wis..  Chair- 
man; Blair  Lee,  Md. ;  J  C.  W.  Beckham,  Ky.; 
Miles  Poindexter,  Wash.;   Warren  G.   Harding,  O. 

ON  IRRIGATION  AND  RBCL.UIATION  OF 
ARID  LANDS.— Marcus  A.  Smith,  Ariz.,  Chair- 
man;  Harrj-  Lane,  Oi«. ;  Key  Pittman,  Nev.; 
William  H.  Thomiison.  Kan  ;  Mon-is  She))pard, 
Tex.;  Thomas  J.  WaUh,  Mont  ;  James  D  Plielan. 
Gal.;  Wrsley  L.  Jones,  Wn'h.  ;  Francis  E.  War- 
ren, Wyo.;  Greorse  .Sutherland,  UtaJi;  William 
E.  Boiah,  Idaho;  John  D.  Works,  Cal.;  Thomas 
B    Catron,  N    M. 

REVISION  OF  THE  L.AWS  OF  THE 
UNITED  ST.\TEg  (JOINT)  —Paul  O.  Husting, 
Wis. ;  George  E  Chamberlain.  Ore. ;  Joe  T.  Rob- 
inson, .\rk  ;  (^eorge  Sutherland,  Utah;  LeBaron 
B    Colt.   R.  I. 

ON  THE  JUDICIARY —Charles  A.  Culbeison, 
Tex..  Chairman;  Lee  S.  Overman.  N.  C.;  William 
E.  Chilton.  W.  Va  ;  James  A  O'Gorman,  N.  Y. ; 
Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  Fla.;  James  A.  Reed.  Mo.; 
Heni-j-  F  Ashurst.  ,Ajiz. ;  John  K.  SJiields,  Tenn.; 
Tliomas  J  Wn'r^h,  Mont.-  Hoke  Smith.  Ga.; 
Clarence  D.  Cla.rk,  Wyo.;  Nnute  Nelson,  Minn.; 
William  P  Dillingham,  Vt. ;  George  .Sutherland, 
Utah;  Frank  B.  Brandegee.  Conn,;  William  E. 
Boraih.  Idaho;  .Albert  B.  OiwnmiuB,  la.;  JoTin  D. 
Works,   Cal. 

ON  THE  LIBRARY— John  Sharp  Williams, 
Miss.,  Chairman;  Benjamin  F,  Shively,  Ind.; 
Hoke  Smith,  Ga.;  FVancis  G.  Newlands  Nev.; 
J.  C.  W.  Beckham.  Ky.;  Albert  B.  Cummins, 
la  ;  Jacob  IH  Gallinger,  N.  H. ;  Henry  A.  da 
Pont.  Del 

ON  MANUFACTURES.  —  James  A.  Reed, 
Mo..  Chairman;  EUison  D.  Smith,  S.  C;  -Atlee 
Pomerene,  O. :  James  S..  O'Gornian,  N.  Y. ;  Ham- 
ilton Lewis,  lU.;  Robert  F  Broussard,  La.; 
Peor^e  T.  Oliver.  Penn  ;  Robert  M.  La  Follette, 
vVis  ;  Albert  B.  Cummins,  la.;  George  P.  McLean, 
Conn. ;  Jacob  H.   Gallingea-,   N.   H. 

ON  MTITJT.V.RY  A FFAI R,i?, —George  E.  Cham- 
berlain.  Ore  ,   Cliadnnan;    Gilbert   M.    Hitchcock, 
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Neb. ;  Luk*  Lea,  Tetin. :  Dunoan  U.  Fletcher. 
Fla. ;  Henry  L.  MyeiB,  Mont. ;  Chaml'es  S.  Thomas. 
Col. :  Jaimes  P.  CJaflce.  .irk. ;  Morris  Sheppaid. 
Tei.;  J.  C.  "tV.  Beckham.  Ken.:  Robert  F. 
Broiissaird,   Ija. ;  Henry  A.  du  Pont.  Del. :  Francos 

E.  WaaTeo,  Wyo  •  Thomas  B  Catron.  N.  M.;' 
James  H.  Brady.  Idaho:  'Nathaai  Goff.  W  Va. ; 
LeBaron   B^  Oolt.   R.   I.;  John  W.  Weeks.   Mass. 

ON  >ni>IES  AND  MINING.— Thomas  J. 
Walsh.  MtHit.,  Chairman;  Henry  F.  Aahiurst, 
lAiriz. ;  Key  Pittman.  Nev. :  John  F.  Sbafroth, 
Col.;  WiHiam  B.  Cholton.  W.  Va  •  James  D 
Plhelaa.  Cal.-  Miles  Poindexter.  Wash,;  Albert 
B.  Fall,  N.  M.:  Thomas  Stexling,  S.  Dak.;  Henry 

F.  Lippitt.  R.  I. 

■ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVE5R  AND  IT8 
TRIBUTARIES.— Albert  B.  Cummdns.  la.. 
Chainman;  Thomas  Sterling  S.  Dak. ;  James  Wj 
Wadsworth.  Jr.,  N.  Y. ;  John  Sharp  Wolllams, 
Mass.;  John  K.  Shields,  Tenn.:  Wdlliaiv  J.  Stone. 
Mo. ;  Robert  F.   Bnoussard     La. 

ON  NATIONAL  BANKS.— Kobert  F.  Brous- 
sard,  La..  Chairman;  James  E.  Martime,  IN.  J.; 
HJamihon  Lewis,  111.;  James  H.  Brady,  Idaiho; 
01a4«nce  D.  Clark.  Wyo. 

ON  NAYA'L  AFFAIRS.— Benjaman  R.  Till- 
man,  S.  C  ,  Chadrman;  Claude  A.  Swanaon.  Va. ; 
Niartiban  P.  Bryan,  Fla. ;  Charles  F.  JolmaOT).  Me. ; 
William  E.  Chilton.  W.  Va. ;  James  A.  O'Gor- 
man,  N.  Y.;  Jdlin  Wailter  Smith.  Md.;  Hamilton 
Lewis,  III. ;  James  Y\.  Phelan,  Cai. ;  Key  Pibtman, 
iNer. ;  Bodes  Penrose,  Pa. ;  Moses  E.  Clapp,  Minn. ; 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Mass.;  WdlUaai  Alden 
Smith.  Mich  ;  CaJToU  S.  Page.  Vt. :  Miles  Poin- 
dexter.  Wash.:  Albert  B.   FalK  N.  M. 

ON  PACIFIC  ISLANDS  ANt)  P02T0  RICO.— 
John  F.  Shafroth.  Col..  Cl>aiannan;  John  W.' 
Kem,  Ind. ;  Willard  Saiilsbiiry.  Del. ;  Jaim^s  K. 
Vardaiman.  .Miss.  •  OUie  M.  James.  Ken.;  Hamil- 
ton Le-wis,  111. ;  Robert  F.  Brou^ard.  La. ;  Miles 
Podindeitti.  Wash. ;  Moees  E.  Olapp.  Minn. :  Al- 
bert B  Fall,  iN.  M.:  Ed'win  C.  Burleigh.  Me.:| 
Nathan  Gofr   W.  Va. 

ON  PACliTtC  R.\ILROADS.— Frank  B.  Brati- 
degee.  Conn..  Chairman;  Jacob  H.  Gallinger. 
iN.  H.;  Porter  J.  McOumber,  N.  Dak.;  Wesley  L. 
Jones,  Wash.:  Charles  E.  Townsend.  Micih.;  Ben- 
jamin F.  Shively.  Ind.-  James  A.  Reed.  Mo.: 
William  J.  Stone,  .Mo.;  Ed.  S.  Johnson,  S.  Dak.; 
Joe  T.    Robinson,   Ark.:   Chaiiiles  S.  Thomas.   Col 

ON  P.VTENTS.-— OUie  M.  James.  Ken.,  Ohair- 
man;  Benjaimin  F.  Shively  Ind.;  Ellison  D 
Smith,  S.  C:  Thomas  P.  Gore.  Okla.;  Frank  B. 
Brandegee.  Conn.;  WiUiam  S.  Kenyon.  la.;  Le- 
Baron  B.    Colt.    K     I. 

ON  PENSIONS.— Benja.min  F.  Sbively.  Ind.. 
Chairman;  iNathan  P.  Brjan.  Fla.;  Charles  F. 
Joclinson.  Me.:  William  Hughes.  N.  J.;  Thomas 
J.  Wal3h,  .Mont.;  Ed.  S.  Jahnson,  S.  Dak.;  James 

D.  Phelan,  Cal. ;  Porter  J.  McCiimber,  N.  Dak. ; 
.Reed  dmoot.  Utah;  .Aliles  Poiudiexber,  Wash.; 
.Naitthan  Goff.  W.  Va.;  Thomas  Sterling,  S.  Dak.; 
Lawrence  Y     Sherman,  111. 

ON  IHiE  PHILIPPINES.— Gilbert  M.  Hitch- 
cock. Neb..  Chairman:  D-uncan  U.  Fletcher.  Fla.: 
James  A.    Reed.    Mo.;    Harrj'   Lane.    Ore.;  Joseph 

E.  Baodsell,  La.;  John  F.  Shafrot'h,  Col.;  Will- 
iam H.  Thompson.  Kan.;  J.  C.  W.  Beckham. 
Ken. ;  Jattu-s  D.  Phelan.  C<il. ;  George  P.  McLean. 
Conn.;  Henry  F.  Lippitt.  R.  I.;  William  S 
Kenyon,  la.;  Moses  E,  Clajpp,  Minm.;  Albert  B. 
Fall.   N    M  ;   Ed%vin  C.   Biu-leigh.    Me. 

ON  POST  OFFICES  AND  POST  ROA.D3. - 
John  H.  Bamkhead,  Ala.;  Ellison  D.  Smith.  S. 
C. ;  Claude  A.  Swanson.  Va. ;  Nathan  P.  Brj-an. 
Fla. ;  James  E.  Martine,  N.  J. :  Luke  Lea  Tenn. ; 
James  K.  Vardaman.  Miss.;  Thomas  W  Hard- 
wick,  Ga.;  J.  C  W.  Beckham.  Ky.:  Boies  Pen- 
irose.  Pa. ;  Charles  E.  Townsend,  Mich. ;  Thomas 
B.  Matron.  N.  M. ;  LoBaron  B.  Colt.  R.  I.;  John 
W.  Weeks,  Mass.;  Thomaa  Sterling,  S.  Dak.; 
George    P.    MdLean.     Conn. 

ON  PRIIINTING  — Duncan  U.  Fletcher.  Fla.. 
Caiairaiiaii;  William  )S.  Clulton,  W.  Va. ;  John  W. 
Kemn  Ind.;  Majcua  A.  Smith.  Ariz.:  Hamilton 
Lewis  111.:  Reed  Smoot.  Utah;  Jacob  .H.  Gal- 
liaiBer    N.  H. :  Oa<raoll  S.  Page.  Vt. 

ON"  PMVATB  LA,ND  CLAIMS.— cHenry  Oabot 
VoAs/s.  Masa.,  Chairanaai:  WiUiam  Alden  Smith., 
QCch.:  Aale  J.  Giroima,   N.  Dak.;  Benjamin  R,. 


Tillman,  3.  C.;  Charles  S.  Thomas.  Col  ;  Gilbert 
M.    Hitchcock.    Neb.;    Tbomiaa    J.    Walsh     Mont. 

ON  PRTVILBGES  AND  ELECTION^.— John 
W.  Kem,  Ind.,  Chairman;  Luke  Lea,  Tenn.; 
Atlee  Pomerene,  O.;  James  A.  Reed.  Mo.;  Charlea 
F.  Johnson,  Me.;  James  K.  Vardaman,  Miss.; 
William  Hughes,  N.  J.;  Tihomas  J.  Walsih,  Mont.; 
William  H.  Thompsoa  Kan.  •  William  P.  DuUiig- 
ham,  Vt. ;  Moses  E.  Clapp,  Minn. ;  George  Suthei^ 
laiuJ,  Utalh;  Williaim  S.  Kenyon.  la.;  Lawrence 
Y.   Sherman,   111.;  Albert  B.   FaU,   N.  M. 

ON  PUBUC  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS.— 
Claude  A.  Swanson,  Va. ,  Chairman;  James  E. 
-Martine,  N.  J.;  James  A.  Reed,  Mo.:  Henry  F. 
Asburst,  Ariz. ;  Harry  Lone,  Ore. ;  Willard  Sauls- 
bury,  Del.;  Charles  A.  Culberson,  Tex. ;  Thomas 
W.  Hardwick,  Ga^ ;  Robert  F.  Broxissard^  La. ; 
Gsorge  Sutherland,  Utah-  FVancis  E.  Warren, 
Wyo.;  Miles  Porndexter,  vVadh.;  Edwin  C.  Bur- 
leigh, Me.;  James  H.  Brady,  Idaho:  Albert  B. 
Fali,  N.  M. ;  Ja.me«  W.   Wadsworth,  Jr.,   N.  Y. 

ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH  .\NT>  NATIONAIi 
QUAR.VNTINE.— Joseph  E.  Bansdell,  La..  Chair- 
man •  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  Fla. ;  Robert  L  Ow^ 
Okla.;  ClMrtes  A.  Culberson  Tex.;  J.  C.  W. 
Beckham,  Ky.;  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  Ala.;  Reed 
Smoot,  Utah;  Joihn  D.  Works,  Cal  ;  James  H. 
Brady,    IdaJio;    John    W.    Weeks,    Mass.;    Charl* 

E.  Townsend,    Mich 

ON  PUBUC  LANDS.— Henry  L.  Myers,  Mont., 
Chairman-  Marcus  A.  Smith,  Ariz. ;  Charles  3. 
Thomas  Col.;  WiUiam  H.  Thompson,  Kan.;  Key 
Pittman,  Nev.;  Joseph  E.  Ramsdell.  La.;  Gaoirge 
E  Chamberlain.  Ore.;  James  D.  Phelan.  Cal.; 
Paul  O.  Husting,  Wis.;  Reed  Smoot,  Utali;  Clar- 
nce  D.  Clark,  Wyo.;  John  D.  Works.  CaJ.;  Albei-t 
B  Fall  N.  M.;  Geoiige  W.  Norris,  Neb.;  Thomas 
Sterling",   8.   Dak. 

ON  REVOLUTIONARY  CLAIMS.— Ed.  S. 
Chairman;  James  A.  Reed,  Mo.;  Mairous  A.  Smitih, 
Ariz  ;  John  Shairp  Williams,  Miss. ;  Ellison  D. 
Smith,  S.  C. ;  Hamilton  Lewis,  111.;  George  T. 
Oliver  Penn. ;  Geoi^e  W.  Norris,  Neb.;  Nathan 
Goff.  W.  Va.;  Henry  A.  du  Pont,  Del.;  Claj-ence 
D.   Clark,   Wyo. 

ON  liEVOLUTIONARY  CLAIMS.— Ed  S. 
Joihnson.  S.  Dak..  Chairman;  Francis  G.  New- 
lands,  Nev.;  William  E.  Ohilton,  W  Va. ;  Edwin 
C.   Burleigh    Me. ;  Charles  Cuntds,   Kan. 

ON  RULES. — Lee  S.  Overman.  N.  C.  Chair- 
man J  John  W.  Kem.  Ind. ;  James  A.  O'Gorman, 
N.  Y. ;  Jolm  Shan)  WilUaims,  Miss. :  Luke  Lea, 
Tenn.;  Hoke  Smith.  Ga. ;  Jacob  H.  Gallinger, 
N.  H. ;  Fi-ancis  E.  Warren,  Wyo.;  Kuute  Nelson, 
Minn. ;"  Albert  B.   Cummins,  Iowa. 

ON  STANDARDS.  WEIGHTS  AND  MEAS- 
URES.— ^.Moses  B.  Clapp,  Minm..  Chairman;  Henry 
A  du  Pont,  Del.;  John  H.  Banfchead.  .^la. ;  John 
K.  Shields,  Tenn.;  William  Hoighes.  N.  T. 

ON  TERRITORIES.— Key  Pittmmn,  Ner., 
Chairman;  Benjamin  F.  Shively,  Ind.:  Gilbert  M. 
Hitchcock,  Neb.;  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  Mont.;  Rob- 
ert  L.  Owen,  Okla.;  Hairj'  Lane,  Ore.;  James  D. 
Phelan.  Cal.;  Knute  Nelson,  Minn.;  George  P. 
McLean,  Conn.;  Hena-y  F.  Lippitt.  B.  I.;  Wesley 
L.  Jones,  Wasii. ;  Warren  G.   Harding,  Ohio. 

ON  TB.\lNSP0RTAT10N  ROUTES  TO  THE 
SEABOARD. — Porter  J.  -McOumber,  N.  Dak., 
Chairm-an ;  Heru-y  Cabot  Lodge,  Mass. ;  Edwin  C. 
Burleigh.  Me.;  La\vrenice  Y.  Sherman,  111.;  Morris 
Sheppard.  Tex.;  John  H.  Banfchead,  Ala.;  James 
K.  Vardaman.  Miss.;  William  Hughes,  N.  J.; 
J.  C.  W.  Beckham.  Ky. 

ON  TRANSPORTATTOIN  AND  SALE  OF 
MEAT  PRODUCTS.— Carroll  S.  Page.  Vt.,  Chair- 
man: WaoTem  G.  Harding,  Ohio;  Heniy  F.  Hollia, 
N.    H.;    Pumifold  McL.  Simmons,   N.   C;  Joha 

F.  Shaft-oth.   Col. 

ON  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  UNTTBD 
STATES.— iWiUiam  P.  Dillinlgiiam,  Vt.,  Chaii- 
man;  Frank  B.  Brandegee,  Conn.-  Porter  J. 
McOufflibec.  N.  Dak.;  Nathan  Goff.  W.  Va.;  Lew 
Baron  B.  Colt.  R.  I.;  John  ShaJU  Williams. 
Miss.;  Heniy  F.  HoUis,  N.  H.;  Willard  Sauls- 
bujy.  Del.;  John  K.  Shields.  Tenn.;  Ed.  S,  Join*- 
aoQ,  3.  Dak.;  James  E.  Martiiie,  IN,  J. 
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ON  ■WOM.\iN  SUFFRAiGE.— C3harl€8  S.  Thomas. 
Ool..  Cfcairman;  Rob€irt  Ii.  Owen,  Okla.;  Joseph 
E.  RansdeU.  La. ;  Henry  F.  HoIUb.  N.  H.  ;  Ed,  S, 


Johnson,  S.  Dak.;  George  Sutheflaad,  Utah;  Wes- 
ley L.  Jones,  Wash. ;  Mosea  E.  Clapp.  Minn. ; 
Thomas  B,   Catron,  N.  M. 


STANDINIG  AND  SELECT  COM^nTTEES  OP  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPRESBNTATIVES  OF  THE 
UlNlTED    STATES.    SIXTY-FOURTH  CONGRESS.    FIRST    SESSION. 


ELECTIONS  NO.  1.— 1.  Hubert  D.  Stelphens, 
Chairmam,  Miss.;  2,  Cyrus  Cline.  Ind.:  3,  Claudius 
TJ.  Stone.  Illj  4,  Midhael  E.  BurJoe  Wis.;  5,  Jeiff: 
McLedore,  Tex. ;  6.  Riley  J.  Wilson,  La. ;  7, 
Merrilil  Moores,  Ind. ;  8,  Frederick  W.  Dallinger, 
■Miass.  •  9.  Oscar  W.  Swift.  N.  Y. 
.  ELECTIONS  NO.  2.— 1.  James  A,  HamiU, 
Ohaijiman     N.    J. ;   2.    Joseph   J.    Riifieell,    Mo. ;    3, 

Woodson  R.  Oglesby,  N.  Y.;  4,  J.  RandaU  Walker, 
G*. ;  5,  Jouett  Sliouse,  Kan. ;  6,  John  N.  Tillman. 
Ark. ;  7.  John  Jacob  Rogers  Mass. ;  8,  C.  William 
(Ramseyer.  la. ;  9,  Walter  W.  Magee.  N.  Y. 

ELECTIONS  NO.  3.— 1.  Lewis  L.  Morgan. 
Chairman,  La. ;  2,  William  R.  Smith,  Tex.  •  3, 
Walter  A.  Wateon  Va. ;  4,  Michael  F.  Phelan, 
Ma«58. ;  5,  Joseph  V.  Flynn,  N.  Y.;  6,  William  J. 
Seara,  Fla. ;  7,  OassiuiS  C.  Do-well,  la. ;  8,  James 
W.   Hustcd,   N.  Y.;  9.  Edwin  D.  RJcketts,   O. 

WAYS  AfND  MEAINS.— 1,  Qaude  Kitobin, 
Chairman.  N.  C. ;  2.  Henry  T.  Rainey.  111.;  3, 
Lincoln    Dixon.    Ind.;   4,    Oordell   Hull.    Tenn.;   5, 

John  N.  Gainer.  Tex.;  6.  Jaimes  W.  Collier.  Miss.; 
7,    Clement    C.    Dickinson,    Mo. ;    8,    Michael    F. 

Conry.   N.  Y.;  9.   WUliam  A.   Oldfield.   Ark.;  10, 

Daniel  J.  McGiaUcuddy,  Me.;  11,  Alfred  G.  Allen, 

O. ;  12.  Cliaj-les  S..  Crisp.  Ga. ;  13.  John  J.  Casey. 
Pa.;  14,  Guy  T.   Helvering.  Kan.;  15,  Joseph  W. 

Foidmey,   Mich.;  16.   Augustus  P.   Gardner.   Mass.; 

17.    J.    Hampton    Moore,     Pa.;    18,    Williacn    R. 

Green,     la.;     19.    CharJes    H.     Sloan.     Neb.;    20, 

Ebenezer  J    Hill    (ionn.;  21.   Ndoholas  Longworth, 

0.;   22,   George  W.  FairdhiH,  N.  Y. 

APPROPRI.iTIOJvIS.— 1,     John    J.    Fitzgerald, 

CNairman     N.    Y.-    2,    Swagar    Sherley,    Ky. ;    3, 

Robert   N.    Page.    N.    C. ;   4.    George   W.    Rausch. 

Ind.;   5,   Joseph  W.    Bjims,   Tenn.;  6,   Thomas  U. 

Sifison,    Miss. ;    7.    Williaan    P.    Borland.    Mo. ;   8. 

James  McAndrews,  111. ;  9,  William  Schley  Howard, 

Ga.;    10,    John    M.     ETaos,    Mont.;    11,    John    J. 

Egan,   N.   J.-   12,   James  P.   Buchanan.   Tex.;   13, 

James    A.     GaUivan.     Mass.;     14,     Frederick    H. 

GUlett,     Mass.;    15.    James    W.     Good,     la.:    16, 

Frank   W.    Mondell,    Wyo. ;   17,   Charles   R.    Davis. 

Miixn. :   18.   Willi«im  S.    Vare,   Pa.;   19,   Joseph  G. 

Cannon,   111.;  20,   Wdlliam  H     Stafford,  Wis.;   21, 

C  BascoTQ  Slemp,  Va. 

JUDICIARY.— 1.    Edwin   Y.    Webb.    Cliairman, 

N.    C  :    2     Charles  C.    Carlin,    Va.;   3,    Robert  Y. 

Thomas    Jr.,   Ky. ;  4,  H.   Garland  Dupre,  La.;  5. 

Joseph  Taggart.   Kan. ;  6,  William  L.   Igoe.   Mo. ; 

7,  Warren  Gaa-d.   O. ;  8.  Wm.   Elza  WUUams.  111. ; 

9.  Richard  S.  Whaley,  S.  C. ;  10,  Harry  H.  Dale, 
N.  Y. ;  11,  Tlhaddeus  H.  Caraway,  Ark.;  12,  M. 
M.  Xeely  W.  Va.;  13,  Henry  J.  Steele,  Pa.;  14, 
Andrew  J.  Volstead.  Minn.;  15,  Jolhn  M.  Nelson, 
Wis.;  16,  Dick  T.  Morgan.  Okla.;  17.  Henry  G. 
Banforth.  N.  Y. ;  18.  Gforge  S  Graham.  Pa.;  19, 
Waller  M.  Oliandler.  N.  Y.;  20,  Leonidas  C. 
Dyer.   Mo.;  21,  Hunter  H.  Moss.  W.  Va. 

BANKING  AND  CURRENCY.— 1.  OaiTter 
Glass,  Chaii-man.  Va. ;  2,  William  G  Brown  jr., 
W.  Va. ;  3,  Thomas  G.  Patten,  N.  Y.;  4.  Claudius 
U.  Stone  111. ;  5.  Michael  F.  Phelan.  Mass. ;  6, 
IJoe  H.  Basle.  Tex.;  7,  Otis  Wingo.  Ark.;  8, 
Emmett   WiL=^on,    Fla  ;   9,    Ralph   W.    Moss,    Ind. ; 

10,  Tliomas  F  Konop,  Wii. ;  11.  Wilham  W. 
Hastings,  Okla  ;  12,  Jouett  Shouse.  Kan.;  13. 
'Henry  B  Steagall,  AU. ;  14,  Everia  A.  Hayes, 
Cal. :  15,  Fiank  E.  Guernsey.  Me.;  16  FranTc  P. 
Woods,  la.;  17,  Edmamd  Piatt,  N.  Y. ;  1-8,  Geoi-ge 
R.  Smith,  iMmn  ;  19,  Charles  A.  Lindbergh. 
Mdnn.;  20,  Abraham  L.  Keister.  Pa.;  21,  Louis 
T.   McFadden,   Pa 

COINAGE,  WEIGHTS  AND  ME.iSUREiS.— 1, 
Wiflliam  A.  Ashbrook,  Chairman,  O. ;  2,  James  L. 
Slayden,  Tex.;  3,  LaJdislas  Lazaro.  La.;  4.  John 
W.  Abercromlbie,  Ala. ;  5,  Wm.  H.  Murraj-.  Okla. : 
~     J,    Canaries    Linbliicum.    Md. ;    7.    C.    C.    DaU, 


J.  Scare.  Fla.:  10.  James  H.  Mays.  Utah;  11,  E. 
E.  Roberts.  Ner.;  12.  Isaac  Bachaiach.  N.  J.;  13. 
Walter  R.  Stiness.  R.  I.;  14.  Burton  E.  Sweet. 
la.;  15.  Henry  L.  Emerson,  O.;  16,  Jamea  W. 
Husted,  N.  Y.;  17,  Charles  F.  Reavis.  .Neb.;  18. 
;  J.   Kuhio  Kalanianaole,   Hawaii. 

INTERSTATE  .^O^D  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 
— 1.  William  C.  AdamEon.  Chairman,  Ga. ;  2, 
Thetus  W.  Sdms^  Tenn.;  3.  William  A.  Cullop. 
Ind.;  4.  Frank  E.  Doremus,  Mich.;  5,  George  F. 
O'Shaunessy-  R.  I.:  6.  Dan  V.  Stephens.  Neb.; 
7,  Alben  W.  Barkley,  Ky. ;  8,  Sam  Raybura, 
Tex. ;  9.  Andrew  J  Montague.  Va. ;  10,  Perl  D. 
Decker,  Mo.-  11.  John  F.  Carew,  N.  Y.;  12. 
Charles  P.  Coady,  .Md.;  13  Arthur  G.  Dewalt, 
Pa.;  14,  John  J.  Esch,  Wis.;  15,  Edward  L. 
Hamilton.  Mich. ;  16.  Richard  Wayne  Parker. 
N.  J.;  17.  John  A.  SterMng,  111.;  18,  Samuel  E. 
Winslow.  Mass.;  19,  James  S.  Parker,  N.  Y.;  20, 
Howajxl  Sutherland.  W.  Va. ;  21,  Charles  H. 
Dillon.   S.  Dak. 

RIVERS  AND  HARBORS.— 1.  Stephen  M. 
Sparkman.  Chairman,  Fla. ;  2.  George  F.  Biu-gess, 
Tex. :  3.  Benjaradn  G.  Humphreys,  Miss. ;  4, 
Charles  G.  Edwards.  Ga. ;  5  John  H.  Sciall. 
N.  C. ;  6.  Charles  F.  Booheir,  Mo.;  7.  Thomas 
Gallagher,  lU. ;  8,  Daniel  A.  Driscoll,  N.  Y.;  9, 
Thomas  J.  Scully,  .N.  J.;  10.  Charles  Lieb,  Ind.; 
11,  Wilham  Kettner,  Cal.;  12,  Samuel  M.  Taylor, 
Ark.;  13,  Murray  Hnlbert,  N  Y. ;  14  William  E. 
Humphrey.  Wash.;  15.  Charles  A.  Kennedy  la.; 
16,  Andrew  J.  Barchfeld,  Pa.;  17,  Robert  M. 
Switser.  O. ;  18.  Allen  T.  Treadway,  Ma.ss. ;  19, 
James  A.  Fi-ear.  Wis  ;  20.  Dow  H.  Druiker 
N.  J.;   21.   Peter  E.  Costello.   Pa. 

THE  MERCHANT  MARIKE  AND  FISHERIES. 
— 1,  Joshua  W.  .'Uexiander  Chairman,  Mo.;  2, 
RWus   Hardy,   Tex.;   3,    Miobael   E.    Burke.    Wis.; 

4.  Edward  W.  Saimders,  Va.;  5.  Peter  J.  Dooling. 
N.  Y. ;  6.  Henry  Bruckner.  N.  Y.;  7.  Ladislas 
Lazaro,  La.;  8.  William  S.  Goodwdn  Ark.;  9, 
James  P.  Bj-mes.  S.  C  ;  10,  Jesse  D.  Price,  Md. ; 
11.  Carl  C.  Van  Dyke.  Minn.;  12,  Oecaff  L.  Gray, 
Ala.;   13.    David  H.    Kinciheloe,    Ky. ;  14.  WilUam 

5.  Greene.  .Mass.;  15.  Asher  C.  iHinds,  Me.;  16, 
Charles  F.  Currj-,  Cal.;  17,  Geonge  W.  EdnHwids, 
Pa.-  18,  William  A.  Rodecberg.  Ill  ;  19.  Ceorge 
A.  Loud.  Micih.;  20.  Lindtey  H.  Hadley.  Wash.; 
21.   Frederick  W.    Rowe.   N.   Y. 

-VGRICULTURE.— 1,  Asbiiry  P.  Lever.  Chair- 
man.  S.  C  ;  2.  Gordon  Lee,  Ga.-  3.  Ezekiel  S. 
Candler.  Jr.,  Miss.;  4.  J.  Thomas  Heflin.  Ala.;  5, 
Thomas  L.  Rubey.  Mo. ;  6,  James  Young,  Tex. ; 
7.  Henderson  M  Jacoway.  Ai'k. ;  8,  John  V. 
Lesher.  Pa.;  9,  Michael  K.  ReiUy,  Wis.;  10. 
Dudley  Doohttle,  Kan.;  11.  James  T.  McDermott, 
111  :  12,  Artmu-  W.  Overmyer,  O. ;  13.  Thomas  J. 
Steele.  la.;  14,  Gilbert  N.  Haugen,  la  :  15.  James 
C.  McLaughlin.  ,Mich.;  16,  Willis  C.  Hawley. 
Ore.;  17,  Joseph  Howell,  Utah;  18.  Henry  T. 
Heljgesen.  N.  Dak.;  19,  Sydney  .\nderson,  Mimn. ; 
20,  Willia.m  W.  Wilson,  111.;  21,  Charles  B. 
Ward.   N.  Y. ;  J.   Kuhio  Kalanianaole.  Hawaii. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.— 1,  Heni-y  D.  Flood. 
Chairman.  Va.;  2.  Cyrus  Oline,  lad.;  3,  J. 
Charles  Linthicum.  Md. ;  4,  William  S.  Goodwin. 
.\j-k. ;  5.  Charles  M.  Stedman,  N  C;  6,  BjTon 
P.  Harrison.  Mass.;  7.  Charles  B  Smith.  N.  Y. ; 
6,  J.  Randall  Walker,  Ga,;  9,  Dorsey  W. 
Shackleford.  Mo.;  10.  Adolph  J.  Sabath.  111.;  11. 
J.  WUlard  Ragsdale.  S.  C;  12.  George  W.  Loft. 
N.  Y.:  13.  George  Huddleston.  Ala.-  14.  Hemy 
A.  Cooper,  Wis.;  15,  Stephen  G.  Porter.  Pa.; 
16,  John  Jacob  Rogers.  Mass.;  17  Heniy  W 
Temple.  Pa.;  18.  George  Edmund  Fees,  111.;  19, 
Clarence  B.  Miller,  Minm. ;  20.  Lutfher  W.  Mott, 
N.  Y^. ;  21,  Ambrose  Kennedy,  R.  I. 


,   --     -  . ..    _-    _-    ,      MILITARY  AFFAIRS.— 1,  James  Hay    'Ohair- 

a£Qi.;  %.  'Z&Diwaa.  G.  HiUiaid.  Gol.;  9.  WiiEiaiia  I  man,  Va.;  2.  S.  Hubeii  Bent,  Jr..  AK;  3,  wiiUiam 
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3.  Fields,  Ky.;  4,  Kennetli  U.  MoKeUar,  Tenn. ; 
5.   Percy  E.  Quin.  Mise  •  6.  WilUaun  Qfordoo,  O. ; 

7,  Adam  B.  UtUepasre,  W.  Va.;  8,  A.  C.  ShaJlen- 
berger,  \Neh.;  0.  Michael  F.  Flarlay,  N.  Y.;  10, 
Charles  Pope  CaJdwell.  N.  Y. ;  11,  James  W. 
Wise,  Ga.;  12,  Kicha-rd  Otaey,  2d,  jVlasa.;  13, 
Samuel  J.  Nlcholls,   ,->.  C.  ■  14,  Julius  Kajlin,  CaJ. ; 

15,  Danied  K.  Antboni',  Jr.,  Kam.;  16,  John  C. 
LMcKenaie  111.;  17.  FJank  L.  Greene,  Vt. ;  18, 
John  M.  Jlorin,   Pa.;   10,  John  Q.  Tilson,  Conn.; 

20.  Thomas  3.  Orago,  Pa.;  21,  Harry  E.  Hull. 
la. ;  James  Wickereham.  Alaska. 

tNAV.U.  AFFAIRS.— 1,  Lemuel  P.  Padgett, 
Chairmam,  Tenn.;  2,  Joshua  F.  C.  Talhott,  Md.; 
3,  Albert  EatopLnal,  La. ;  4,  Daniel  J.  RiordaJQ, 
N.  Y. ;  5.  Samuel  J.  Tribble.  Ga. ;  6.  Waitea-  L. 
Henfiley.  Mo.;  7,  Frank  Buchanan,  111.;  8,  FLnly 
H.  Gray,  Ind. ;  9,  Osoar  Callaway,  Tex.;  10.  Jolm 
iR.  Connelly.  K.an.;  11,  Archdbald  C.  Hart.  N.  J.; 
12,  William  B.  OKTer,  Ala..;  13,  Michael  Liebel, 
Jr.,  Pa.;  14.  Thomas  S.  Butler,  Pa.;  15,  ilimest 
W.  Roberts.  Ma^s. ;  16.  William  J.  Browning, 
'N.  J.;  17.  John  R.  Farr,  Pa.;  18.  Fred  A. 
Britten,  111.;  19,  Patrick  H.  KelJey.  Mich.:  20, 
WilUam  D.  Stephens,  CaJ.;  21.  Sixiney  E.  Mudd, 
Md. 

POST  OFFICE  AND  POST  ROADS.— 1,  John 
A.  Moon,  Chairman.  Tenn. ;  2,  David  E.  FUnley, 
S.  C;  3,  Thomas  M.  Bell,  Ga.;  4,  WilUam  E. 
Cox,  Ind. ;  5,  Arthur  B.  Rouse,  Ky. ;  6,  Frederick 
L.   Blacknion,   Ala. ;  7,   Edward  E.   Holland.    Va. ; 

8,  Samuel  W.  Beake.^  Mich.;  9,  Daniel  J.  Griffin, 
N.  Y.;  10,  Peter  F.  Tague,  Mass.;  11,  Eugene 
Black,  Tex.;  12,  William  A.  Ayres,  Kan.;  13, 
Oharles  H.  Randall,  Cal. ;  14,  Halvor  Steenerson, 
Minn.;  15,  Martin  B.  Madden.  111.;  16,  Williacn 
W.  Giriest.  Pa.;  17,  Ira  C.  Oopley,  111.;  18, 
Charles  M.  Hamilton,  J<.  Y.;  19,  Daniel  P. 
Lafean.   Pa.;   20.    Calvin  De  Witt   Paige,    Mass.; 

21,  James  J.  Britt,  N.  C;  J.  Kuhio  Kialanianaole, 
Hawaii. 

THE  PUBLIC  LANDS.— 1,  Scott  Fenris.  Ohair- 
mau,  Okla.;  2,  Edward  T.  Taylor,  CoL;  3,  Jolm 
E.  Raker,  Cal.:  4,  Oarl  Hayden,  AjtIz.;  5.  Tom 
Stout,  Mont.;  6,  Denver  S.  Church,  Cal.;  7,  C. 
C.  DiU,  Wash.;  8,  James  H.  .Mays,  Utah;  9. 
John  N.  Tillnian,  Ark.;  10.  Harrj'  L.  Gandy,  S. 
Dak.;    11,   Jeff:   MoLemore,   Tex,;   12.  James   V. 

McChnUc^    Okla. ;    13,    ;    14,    Irvine   L. 

Lenroot,  Wis.;  15,  William  L.  La  FoUette,  Wash.; 

16,  WilUam  Kent.  Cal.;  17,  Nicholas  J.  Sinnott, 
Ore.;  18,  -Addison  T.  Smith.  Idaho;  10,  Louis  C. 
Cramton,  Mich.;  20,  Chajles  B.  Timbealake,  Col.; 
21,  Richard  P.  Freeman,  Conn.;  James  WiCker- 
ehaim,  Alaska. 

INDI.\/N  AFFAIRS.— 1,  John  H.  Stephens, 
Chairman,^  Tex.;  2,  Charles  D.  Carter,  Okia.;  3, 
Thomas  F,  Konap,  Wis  ;  4,  Oarl  Hayden,  Ariz. ; 
5,  Lewis  L.  Moorgan,  La.;  6,  Wm.  H.  Murray, 
Okla.;  7.  Denver  S.  ChuTch,  Cal.;  8.  Cliaales  M. 
Stedm,an,  N.  C. ;  9,  William  J.  Seal's,  Fla. ;  10 
C.    C.    EHll,    Wasli.;   11,    John  iN.    Tillman     Ark.; 

12.    Harry    L.    Gandy,    S.    Dak.;    13,    ; 

14,  PhiUp  P.  Campbell,  Kan.;  15,  Patrick  D. 
Norton,  .N.  Dak.;  16.  Samued  H.  .Vtdller,  Pa.;  17. 
Stephen  Wallace  Demiisey,  iN.  Y.;  18,  Homer  P. 
Snyder,  N.  Y. ;  19.  Royal  C.  Johnson,  S.  Dak.; 
20,  Fi>anklin  F.  Ellsworth.  Minn.;  21.  Benigno  C. 
Heinaiudez.  N.   M. ;  James  Wickcrsham,  .Alaska. 

THE  TERRITORIES.— 1,  WiUiam  C.  Houston, 
ChairmatL  Teuu.;  2.  James  S.  Davenport,  Okla.; 
3,  John  T.  WaUcins.  La.;  4.  Scott  Ferris,  Okla.; 
5.  Woodson  R.  Oglesby,  N.  Y.;  6.  Walter  A. 
Watson,  Va.;  7,  Clement  Brumbaugh.  O. ;  8, 
Comtney  W.  Hamlin,  Mo. ;  9.  Joseph  V.  Flynn, 
N.  Y.;  10,  Jieff:  McLemore,  Tex.;  il,  Fj-ank  E. 
Gueraeey,  Me. ;  12,  .Ubert  Jolmson.  Wash. ;  13, 
Charles  P.  Ciu-iy.  Cal.;  14,  Cassius  C.  Dowell, 
la.;  15,  S.  Tajloi-  Nbrth.  Pa.;  16,  Oharles  C. 
Kearns  O. ;  J.  Kuhio  Kalanianaole,  Ilawaii; 
James  WickershJim.    .Vlaska. 

INSULAR  AFFAIRS.— 1.  VS^lliam  A.  Jones, 
Chairman  Va..;  2.  Finis  J.  Garrett,  Tenn.;  3, 
Harvey  Hehn,  Ky. ;  4,  Martin  \.  Morrison,  Ind. ; 
£.  James  S.  Davenport,  Okla. ;  6,  Joseiph  J. 
Bussell,  Mo. ;  7.  Wan-en  Worth  Bailey,  Pa. ;  8, 
Clement    Brumbaugh,    O.;   9,    Peter   J.    Dooling, 


N.  Y. ;  IV,  Jospeh  B.  ITiompson.  Okla.;  11, 
George  W.  Loft.  N.  Y.;  12,  Oscar  L.  Gray,  Ala.; 
13,  James  H.  Davis,  Tex.;  14,  Horace  M.  Towner, 
la. ;  15,  Clarence  B.  Miller,  Minn. :  16,  iSimeon 
D,  Fess,  O. ;  17,  George  M.  Young,  N.  Dak. ;  18. 
Jolm  A.  Peters,  Me.;  19,  Oharles  E.  Puller,  111.; 
20.  Richard  W.  AusUn,  Tenn.;  21.  Clifton  N. 
McArthur,   Ore. ;  Luis  Munoz  Riveia,   Porto  Rico. 

R.\1LWAYS  A.ND  CANjU^.— 1,  Martin  Dies, 
Chairman,  Tex.;  2,  Henry  Bruckner,  N.  Y.;  3, 
William  G.  Brown  jr.,  W.  Va, ;  4,  Clement  Bram- 
baiigh,  O.;  5.  .lames  H.  May.s,  Utah;  6,  Oscar  L. 
Gray,    Ala.;    7,    Haxry    L.    Gaody,    3.    Dak.;    8, 

;   9.    WiUiam   L.    La   FoUette,    Waeh.; 

10,  Bertrand  H.  Snell,  N.  Y.-  11,  William  H. 
Carter,  Mass, ;  12,  Seward  H.  WiUiams,  O  :  13. 
ILoren  E.  Wheeler,  lU. ;  14,  'Edward  N.  Gray,  N.  J. 

.MINES  AND  MINING.— 1,  Martin  D.  Foster, 
Chairman,  111.;  2,  Edward  T.  Taylor.  Col.;  3, 
Courtney  W.  Hamlin.  Mo. ;  4,  Ralpih  W.  Moss, 
Ind.;  5,  WiUiam  G.  Bixjwu  jr.,  W.  Va.;  6, 
Emmett  Wilson,  Fla.;  7,  Cail  C.  Van  Dyke. 
Minn.;  8.  Meyer  London,  N.  Y, ;  9,  Mahlon  M. 
Garland,  Pa.;  10,  Edwaixi  E.  Denison,  111.;  11, 
Edward  Cooper,  W.  Va.. ;  12,  W.  Frank  James, 
Mich.;  13.  William  H.  Coleman.  Pa.;  14.  Edwin 
D.  Ricketts.  O. ;  James  Wicker&iiara,  Alaska. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS.— 1, 
Frank  Clark,  ClMdrman,  Fla. ;  2,  John  L.  Buinett, 
Ma.:  3,  James  C.  Oantrill,  Ky.;  4,  WiUiam  A. 
.\shbrook.  O  :  5,  Hatton  W.  Sumners,  Tcx. ;  6, 
Frank  Parlr  Ga. ;  7.  William  W.  Ruckei',  Mo.;  8, 
Henry  A.  Bamhait,  Ind.;  9.  .Michael  F.  Pheian. 
.Mass  ;  10.  Henry  Bruckner,  N.  Y  ;  11,  Geoige  E. 
Hood,  N.  C. ;  12,  Richard  W.  AiKtin,  Tenn. ;  13, 
John  W.  Langley,  Ky.;  14,  J.  M.  C.  Smith, 
Mich.;  15,  Thomas  B.  Dimn,  N.  Y. ;  16,  .iavon 
S.  Kreider,  Pa. ;  17,  Wiffiam  C.  Mooney,  O. ;  18, 
WWtmell  P.  Martin,  La.;  19,  John  A.  Elston. 
Cal 

EDUCATION.— 1.  Dudley  M.  Hugiies.  Chair- 
man. Ga.;  2,  WilUam  W.  Bucker,  Mo.:  3,  Robert 
L.  Dougiiton,  N.  C. ;  4,  John  W.  Abercrombie, 
Ala.;  5,  Claudius  U.  Stone,  111.;  6,  John  A.  Key, 
O. ;  7,  William  J.  Sears.  Fla. ;  8,  Benjamin  C. 
HilUard,  Col.;  9,  Caleb  Powei-s.  Ky.;  10,  Horace 
M.  Towner,  la.;  11,  Edmund  Piatt,  N.  Y. ;  12, 
'Sdnreon  D.  Fess,  O  ;  13,  Frederick  W.  DalUnger, 
Mass.:  14,  S.  Taylor  Nortln,  Pa.;  15,  Robert  uM, 
McCracken,   Idalio. 

LABOR.— 1.  David  J.  Lewis.  ChairmaCj  Md.; 
2.  James  P.  Mailer.  N.  Y. ;  3,  Walter  A.  Wat?on, 
Va.;  4,  Edward  Keating,  Col.;  5,  WilUam  C. 
HoT.ist.on,  Tenn.;  6,  Hatton  W.  Sumners,  Tex.;  7, 
Edward  B.  Almon,  Ala.;  8.,  Oarl  C.  Van  Dyke, 
Minn.;  9,  J.  M.  C.  Smith,  Mich.;  10,  Edward 
E  Browne,  Wi^.-  11,  John  I.  Nolan,  CaL ;  12, 
John  G  Cooper,  0  ;  li3,  Edward  E.  Denison.  m. ; 
14     .Meyer  London,    N.   Y. 

PATENTS.  — 1  Martin  A.  Mon-ison.  Chainnan, 
Ind.;  2,  Joslnia  W.  Alexander,  Mo.;  3.  Woodson 
R.  Oglesby,  N.  Y.:  4,  Olmles  B.  Smitli,  N,  Y.; 
5,  Joe  H.  Eagle,  Tex. ;  6,  Robert  Crosser,  O  ;  7. 
James  V.  McClintic.  Okla.;  8,  Henry  B.  Steagall, 
Ala.;  9.  John  I.  ?'olan,  Cal.;  10.  William  H. 
Cajter,  Mass.;  11.  xlenry  W.  Watson.  Pa.;  12, 
James  P.  Glynn,  Conn.;  13,  WiUiam  B.  Chailes. 
N.   Y. ;  14,  C.  WUliam  Beales.   Pa. 

INVALID  PENSIONS.— 1,  Isaac  R.  Sheawood, 
OliAirraan,  O. ;  2,  John  A.  M.  .^dair,  lud.;  3, 
Joseiili  J.  Russell,  Mo. ;  4,  Michael  E.  Burke, 
Wis. ;  5,  Edward  W.  Saimders,  Va. ;  6.  William 
A.  Aslibrook,   O. ;  7    Woodson  R.   Oglesby,  N.  Y. ; 

8^  Jouett  ShoTKe,   Kan.;  9,  ;   10,  John 

W.  Langley.  Ky. ;  11.  .Moses  P.  Kinkaid,  Neb.: 
12,  Cyrus  A,  SuUoway,  N.  H.;  13,  Charles  E. 
FuUer.  111.;  14.  David  A.  Hollingeworth,  O.;  15. 
0.  WiUiam  Ramseyer,  la.;  16.  Reuben  L.  Haskell, 
N.   Y. 

PENSIOiNS.— 1.  John  A.  Key.  Obaiiman,  O.; 
2.  Wm.  H.  Mun-ay,  Okla.;  3,  Edward  Keating, 
CoL;  4,  Caj-1  Vinson,  Ga.;  5,  J.  Charles 
Liothic-um.  Md.;  6,  James  B.  Aswell.  La.;  7, 
John  N.  Tillman,  Ark.;  8,  George  Huddleston. 
lAla.;  9,  Sam  R.  SeUs,  Term.-  lO  Edgar  R.  Kiess, 
Pa. ;  11,  Isaac  Bacbarach.  N.  J. ;  12,  W.  Fr^tuk 
James,    Mich.;    13.    Charles    C.    Kearns.    O. ;    14 
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Clifton  N.  McArttiur.  Ore.;  15,  Thomas  D. 
ScIiaU,   Miun. 

CLAIMS. — 1,  Edward  W.  Pou.  Chairman,  N. 
C. ;  2  Martin  Dies,  Tex.;  3,  Hubert  D.  htepheno, 
Miss.;  4,  Jesse  D.  Price.  Md.;  5.  Isaac  R.  Sher- 
wood, O.;  6,  Martin  D.  Poster,  111.;  T,  WiUiam 
S.  Goodwin,  Ark.;  8,  Henry  B.  Steagall,  Ala.;  9. 
Joseph  V.  Flyun,  N.  Y. ;  10,  George  W.  Edmondfi, 
Pa.;  11,  George  M.  Young,  N.  Dak.;  12,  John  A. 
Peters,  'Me.;  13,  Oscar  W.  Svvift,  N.  Y.;  14, 
Thomas  W.  Miller,  Del. ;  15.  J.  Edward  Russell, 
O.:  16,  John  H.  Capstick,  N.  J. 

WAR  CLAIMS.— 1,  Alexander  W.  Gregg, 
Oliairman^  Tex. ;  2,  James  F.  Byrnes,  S.  C. ;  3, 
William  C.  Houston,  Tenn.;  4,  Charles  O.  L(*eck, 
^'eb. ;  5,  Da^id  J.  Lewis  Md. ;  6,  Frank  Clark, 
i"la.;  7.  John  T.  Watkins,  La.;  8,  James  P. 
Maher,  N.  Y.;  9,'  Jouelt  Shouse,  Kan.;  10, 
Benjamin  K.  Focht,  Pa.;  IL  Cha^rles  F.  Reavis, 
Keb. ;  12.  Bertrand  H.  SneU,  N.  Y^  13,  Isaac 
Siegel.  N.  Y.;  14,  Edwai-d  Cooper.  W.  Va.;  15, 
Robert    F.    Hopwood.    Pa. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.— 1,  Ben  Johnson, 
Cliairman,  Ky.;  2,  Wyatt  Aiken,  S.  C;  3,  Robert 
Crossei-.  O. ;  4,  James  T.  Lloyd,  Mo. ;  5,  James  A. 
Hamill,  N.  J.;  6,  Charles  O.  Lobeck,  Neb.;  7, 
Joe  H.  .Eagle.  Tex.;  S,  J.  Willard  Ragedale.  S.  C. ; 

0.  Carl  Vinson,  Ga. ;  JO.  Peter  J.  Dooling.  N.  Y. ; 
11,  Warren  Worth  Bailey,  Pa.;  12,  Emmett 
WUson,  Pla.;  13,  Benjamin  C.  HilSard,  Col.;  14, 
William  J.  Caay.  Wis. ;  15,  Ca-rl  B,  Mapes,  Mich. ; 
16.  Benjamin  K.  Focht,  Pa.;  17,  Loren  E. 
Wlheeler,  111.;  18,   George  P.   DaiTow.   Pa,;   19,   P. 

Davis  Oakey  Conn.:  20.  Noraia.n  J.  Gould.  N.  Y.; 
21.  Geod^e  Holden  Tinkliam,   Mass. 

REVISION  OF  THE  LAWS.— 1.  Jolm  T. 
Watkins,  Chairman,  La. ;  2,  Martin  A.  Morrison, 
Ind.;  3,  Robert  L.  Henry,  Tex.;  4,  James  T. 
Lloyd.  Mo.;  5,  Frank  Parte,  Ga. ;  6,  Robert 
Grosser,  O.;  7.   James  H.   Mays,   Utah;  8,   Edwaid 

B.  Aleiou,  Ala. ;  9.  Merrill  Moores.  Ind. ;  10, 
Walter  W.  Magee,  N.  Y.;  Ill,  Robert  F.  Hoiv 
wood.  Pa.;  12,  Frank  D,  Scott,  Mich.;  13,  Walter 
R.   Stiness,   R.   I. 

REFORM  IN  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE.— 1, 
Hannibal  L.  Godwin,  Chairman  N.  C, ;  2,  Charles 
D.  Carter.  Okla. ;  3.  Martin  Dies.  Tex.;  4,  Lewis 
L.  Morgan,  La.;  5.  Denver  S.  Chinch.  Cal. ;  6, 
James  A.  Hamill,   N.  J.;  7.   Hubei-t  D.   Stephens, 

.Miss.:   8,    ;   9.    William    B.    McKinley. 

111."  10,  Frederick  R.  Lehlbadh,  N,  J.;  11,  Porter 
H.  Dale,  Vt. :  12,  Robert  D.  Heaton,  Pa  ;  13, 
Roscoe  C.    McOuIlooh.    O 

ELECTION  OF  P^RESIDENT,  VICE-PRESI- 
DENT, ETC.— 1,  WilUam  W.  Rucker,  Chairman, 
Mo.:  2.  AJexiander  W.  Gregg,  Tex.;  3.  Dudley  M. 
Hughes,  Ga.;  4,  Tom  Stout,  Mont.;  5,  John  W. 
Abercrombie,   Ala.;  6,  Wm.  H.  Mun-ay,  Okla.:  7. 

David    H.     Kincheloe,     Ky. ;    8, ;    9. 

Carl  E,  Mapes.  Mich.;  10,  Edwai-d  H.  Wason 
.N.  H.;  11,  Bollin  B,  Sanford,  N.  Y.;  12,  Edward 
J.   King.   111.:   13.   Se^vard  H.  Williams.   0. 

ALCOHOLIC  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC,— 1,  Adolph 
J,  Sabath,  Chairman,  111  :  2.  Jolm  L.  Burnett 
Ala. ;  3,  Frank  Clark,  Fla. :  4,  Hannibal  L. 
Godwin,  N.  C. ;  5.  John  A.  Key,  O. ;  6,  Denver 
S.  Cliurcli,  CaJ.;  7  James  H.  Davis,  Tex.;  8, 
Addison  T.  SmitTi.  Idaho;  9,  Patrick  D.  Norton, 
K   Dak.;   10,    Fi-ederick  R.  LeUbach.    N.   J.;  11, 

IRRIGATION  OF  ARID  LANDS,— 1.  WiUiam 
R.  Smith,  Cliaii-man,  Tex.;  2,  Edward  T.  Taylor, 
Col.;  3,  John  E.  Raker,  Cal.;  4,  Carl  Hayden, 
Ariz.;  5,  Willliam  W.  Rucker.  .VIo. ;  6.  Tom 
Stout    Mont. ;    7,    Harry  L.    Gandy.    S.    Dak. ;   8, 

C.  C'  Dill,  Wash.;  9.  Moses  P.  Kinkaid.  Neb.; 
10.  E.  E.  .Roberts,  Ne\'.;  11,  Nicholas  J.  Sinnitt. 
Ore.;  12,  Porter  H.  Dale.  Vt. ;  13,  Elijah  C 
Hutchinson,  N.  J.-  14,  Benigno  C.  Hernandez, 
N    M. :  15.  Robert  M.  McCracken.  Idaho. 

IMMIGRATION    AND    N.^TURALIZATION.— 

1,  John  L.  Burnett,  Chairman.  Ala.;  2,  Adolph 
J.  Sabath.  111.;  3,  Jolm  A.  M.  Adair,  Ind.;  4, 
James  L,  Slayden,  Tex.;  5,  John  E.  Raker,  Cal.; 
■6,  John  A.  Key.  O.;  7,  Joseiph  V.  Flynn,  N,  Y.; 
8,  Riley  J.  Wilson,  La^  9.  George  E.  Hood. 
K   O.:   10.   ETeris  A.    Hayes.    Cal,;   11.    Albert 


Johnson,  Wasli. ;  12,  Caleb  Powers,  Ky.;  13 
Jacob  E.  Meeker,  Mo. ;  14.  Isaac  Siegel  N  Y  '• 
15.   Thomas  D.   Schall,   Miun. 

EXPENDITURES  TN  THE  STATE  DEPART- 
MENT.— 1,  Courtney  W,  Hamlin  Chairman  Mo.  • 
2,   Clement  Brumbaugh.  O.;  3,   Joseph  B    Thomp- 

son     Okla.;    4,     ;    5,     Geoiige     Holden 

Tiu'kham.  Mass..  6,  Edwaixi  H.  Wason.  N.  H. •  7 
Charles  A.   Nichols.  .Mich.  '     ' 

EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  TREASURY  DE- 
PARTMENT—il,  Charles  O.  Lobeck.  Chairman. 
Neb.;  2.  Charles  D.  Carter,  Okla.;  3,  Michael  E. 
Burke,  Wis.;  4.  Jesse  D.  Price,  Md. ;  5,  Henry 
W.  Temple,  Pa.;  6,  Mahlon  M.  Garland  Pa.; 
7,    . 

EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  WAR  DEPART- 
MENT.—.1.  John  A.  M.  Adair,  Chauman,  Ind,; 
2,  Hannibal  L.  Godwin  N.  C. ;  3,  Peter  J. 
Dooling,  N.  Y.j  4,  Otis  Wingo.  Ark.;  5,  Luther 
W.  Mott,  N.  Y. ;  6,  C.  William  Beaks  Pa.;  7. 
Jacot)  E.    Meeker,   ilo. 

EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  NAVY  DEPART- 
MENT.—1,  Rufus  Hardy,  Chairman,  Tex.;  2, 
Wya.tt  Aiken^  S.  C. ;  3,  Lewis  L.  Morgan.  La.;  4, 
J.  RandaU  Walker,  Ga.;  5,  George  Edc.und  Poss. 
111.;  6.  George  A.  Loud,  Midi.;  7,  Reuben  L. 
Haskell.    N     Y. 

EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  POST-OFFICE 
DEPART.MBNT.— 1,  Cbde  H.  Tavenuer,  Cliair- 
man.  Ill, ;  2,  .Joseph  J.  Russell,  Mo. ;  3,  Edward 
Keating.  Col.;  4.  George  Huddleston,  Ala.;  5, 
Harry  H.  Pratt,  N.  Y. ;  6,  Henry  I.  Emerson,  O, ; 
7,  Robert  F.   Hopwood.    P.t. 

EXPENDITURES  TN  THE  INTERIOR  DE- 
PARTMENT.—!. Tom  Stout.  Chairman,  Mont.; 
2^  Dudley  M.  Hughes.  Ga. ;  3,  James  H,  Davis, 
Tex.-  4,  William  W.  Hastings,  Okla.;  5,  Aaron 
S.  Kreider,  Pa.;  6.  Burton  E.  S^weet,  la.;  7. 
Frederick  R.   Lehlbach,   N.   J. 

EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  DEPART.MBNT 
OF  JUSTICE. -1.  Warren  Worth  Bailey,  Chair- 
man, Pa.:  2,  John  E.  Raker.  Cal.;  3.  Riley  J. 
Wilson,  La.;  4,  Jeff:  McLemore,  Tex.;  5  Stephen 
G.  Porta-,  Pa.;  0,  Louis  C.  Cramton,  Slioli. ;  7. 
David   A.    HoUing.9woit)h.   O. 

EXIPBNDITURES  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE.— 1.  Robert  L.  Doughton, 
Chairman  N.  C. ;  2.  James  B.  Aswell.  La.;  3, 
Ralph  W.  Moss,  Ind.-  4,  David  H.  Kincheloe, 
Ky.;  5,  Edward  J.  King.  Ill  ;  6.  Elijah  C. 
Hiitchin.son,   N.  J.  •   7,  Charles  F.  Reavis.   Neb. 

EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT" 
OF  CO.VIMERCE.— 1,  Charles  B.  Smith.  Chair- 
man.  N.  Y. :  2.  Jolm  H.   Stephens,  Tex.;  3,  John 

T.    Watkins,    La.;   4,    — — ;    5,    Thomas    S. 

Williams,    III.;    6.    John  H.    Capstick.    N,    J.;    7, 
Norman  J.   Gould.    N.   Y. 

EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OP  LABOR.— 1,  James  P.  Maher.  Chairman, 
N.  Y.;  2.  Scott  Ferris,  Okla.;  3.  David  J.  Lewis. 
Md.;  4,  Meyer  London,  N.  Y.;  5,  John  G.  Cooper, 
O. ;  6,  WiUiam  H.  Ooleman,  Pa.;  7.  William  B, 
Charles,  N.   Y. 

EXPEiNDITURES  ON  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
— 1,  Thomas  F.  Konap,  Chairman,  Wis.;  2  Finis 
J.  Garrett.  Tenn.;  3.  Adolph  J.  Sabath,  111.;  4. 
James  V.  McClintic.  Okla.:  5  WiUiam  A.  iRoden- 
ber.g,  111.;  6,  Nelson  E.  Matthews,  O. ;  7.  George 
P.    Darrow,    Pa. 

RULES.— 1,  Robert  L.  HemT.  Chairman,  Tex.; 
2,  Edward  W.  Pou.  N.  C;  3.  Finis  J.  (iajrett, 
Tenn.:  4,  Martin  D.  Poster.  lU.;  5,  James  C. 
CantriU.  Ky. ;  6  Byron  P.  HaiTison,  Miss.;  7, 
Thomas  G.  Patten,  N.  Y.;  8.  Philip  P.  Caranbell, 
Kao.;  9,  Irvine  L.  Lenroot,  Wis.;  10  WiUiam 
S.  Bennet.  N.  Y. ;  11,  Burnett  M.  Chiperfield.  111. 

ACCOUNTS.— 1,  James  T.  Lloyd,  Chairman, 
Mo.;  2  J.  W.  Abercrombie,  Ala.;  3,  George  W, 
Loft,  N.  Y. ;  4.  Frank  Park,  Ga. ;  5,  Ben  Johnson, 
Ry. :  6,  Thomas  F.  Konop.  Wis. ;  7  WilUatn  W 
Hastings,  Okla.;  8,  Thomas  W.  Miller,  Del.:  9. 
Rollin  B.  Sanford,  N.  Y.;  10,  Robert  D.  Heaton. 
Pa.;  11,  . 

■MILEAGE. — 1,  James  V.  Byrnes.  Chairman, 
S.  C;  2,  Warren  iWorth  Bailey,  Pa.;  3,  James 
P.  Maher.  N.  Y, ;  4,  Buraett  M.  Ohipeiii^d.  111.: 
5.  John  A.  Elston,  Cal. 
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New  York  State  Section  Expenditures  in  191J^ 


CONGRESSIONAI.  COMMITTEES— Continued. 


THE  €ENSUS.— 1.  Harrey  Helm,  Chairman, 
Ky.;  2,  William  C.  Houston,  Tenn.;  3,  H.  W. 
Sumners,  Tex,;  4.  Jam€6  B.  Afi-well,  La.;  5, 
Wyabt.  Aibeaa.  8.  C;  6,  Joshua  W.  Aksander, 
Mo.;  7.  Cyrus  Cline.  lod. ;  8.  George  E.  Hood. 
N.  C:  9.  Carl  C.  Van  Djice.  Minn.;  10,  Asher 
C.  Hinds,  Me.;  11.  George  R.  Smitlh.  Minn.;  12. 
Chaxlea  A.  Niohols.  Mich.;  13,  Roscoe  C.  Mc- 
CuUoch.  O.;  14,  John  R.  K.  Scott.  Pa.;  15, 
Bertrand  H.  Snell,  N.  T.;  16.  James  P.  GJynn, 
Conn. 

THE  LIBRARY. — 1.  James  L.  Slayden.  Chair- 
man. Tex.;  2,  Frank  Clark.  Fla. ;  3.  Thomas  Q. 
Patten,.  N.  Y.;  4,  WUliam  B.  McKinley.  111.:  5. 
Ed-waid  W.  Gray,  N.  J. 

PRINTING. — 1,  Henry  A.  Bamhart,  Chairman, 
Ind.;  2,  Clyde  H.  TaTeaner.  UL;  3.  Edgar  R. 
Kiesa.   Pa. 

BNTIOLLED  BILLS.— 1,  Ladifilas  Lazaio, 
Ohaartnan,  La. ;  2,  Otis  Wingo,  Ark. ;  3.  Robert 
Grosser,  O.;  4,  Benjamin  C.  Hilllard,  Col.;  5, 
"William  R.  Wood,  Ind.;  6,  J.  lEdward  RusseU, 
O.:  7.   P.   DaTiia  Oakey.  Cotnn. 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  AND  EXPOSITIONS.— 
1,  Jam«3  O.  Cantrill,  Chairman,  Ky.;  2.  WiHiam 
A.  Jomes,  Va.;  3.  Cixurtaey  W.  Hamlin,  Mo.;  4, 
Isaac  R.  Sherwood.  O.;  5.  Edward  T.  Taylor, 
Col. ;  6,  J.  WiEard  RagBdale.  8.  C. ;  7.  James  H. 

Davis,    Tex.;   8.   ;  9, 10, 

Krank  P.  Woods,  la.;  11,  WilUam  Kent.  Cal.;  12, 
John  R.  K.  Scott.  Pa.;  13,  Harry  H.  Pratt, 
iN.  Y. ;  14.  Nelson  E.  Matthews,  C;  15.  Henry 
W.  Watson.  Pa.-  16.  Chailes  A.  Niohols.  \licli. 

ROADS.— 1.  Dors^  W.  Shackleford,  Chairman. 
Mo.;  2,  Edward  W.  Saunders,  Va.;  3.  Henry  A. 
Barnlhart,  Ind.;  4,  James  S.  Davenport,  Okla.;  5, 
James  F.  Byrnes.  S.  O. ;  6,  Huhert  D.  Stephens, 
-Miss.;  7,  Robert  L.  Doiigflrtan,  N.  C. ;  8,  Edwiaid 
Keating  Col. ;  9,  Clyde  H.  Taveaner.  111. ;  lO, 
James  B.  Aswell.  La.;  11,  Charles  B.  Smith. 
N.  Y.;  12.  Framk  Park,  Ga.;  13,  Edvrard  B. 
Almon,  Ala.;  14.  Thomas  B.  Dunn,  N.  Y. •  15, 
Edward  E.  'Browne.  Wis.;  16,  'Sam  R.  Sells 
Tenn.;  17,  WilUam  R.  Wood.  Ind.;  18.  Thomas 
S.  Williams.  lU.;  19,  Frank  D.  Scott,  Mich.;  20. 
Joseph  Walsh,  Mass.;  21,  Charles  H,  Rowlaad, 
I'a. 


NEW    YORK   STATE    ELECTION    EXPENDITURES    IN    1914. 


SPENT    BT    CANDIDATES. 


State  offices 

Constitutional  Convention 

United  States  Senate 

Congress 

State  Senate 

Assembly 

County  offices 

Supreme  Court 

New  York  City  Judiciary  ofBces 


*56,448.50 
73,327.80 
31.404.15 

138,566.88 
62,172.82 
62,868.10 
70,468.83 
12,716.18 
5.059.20 


SPENT    BY    COMMITTEES. 


County  Committees. 
State  Committees. . . 
Special  Committees. 


S590, 
276, 
135, 


,915.29 
,132.42 
964.95 


SPENT   FROM    PUBLIC    PURSE. 


By  State  for  American  Party  enrolment 
By  State  and  county  election  officials 

Total 

Less  estimated  duplications 

Net  total 


50, 
2.774, 


flOJOJO 
492.53 


$4,330, 
251, 


537.65 
366.23 


84,079,171.42 


EXPENSES  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  STATE  OF  FICES  AND  UNITED  STATES  SENATE. 


DEMOCRATIC. 


Martin  H.  Glynn,  Governor 

Thomas  B.  Lockwood,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor  

Mltohell  May,  Secretary  of 
State 

William  Sohmer,  Comptrol- 
ler  

Albert  C.  Carp,  Treasurer. . 

James  A.  Parsons,  Attorney 
General 

John  A.   Bensel,   State  En- 
gineer and  Surveyor 

» Samuel  Seabury,  Associate 
Judge,  Court  ol  Appeals 


Total $2,590.00 


Receipts. 


$90.00 
450.00 


450.00 
1,600.00 


Expendi- 
tures. 


$8,690.39 

4,600.00 

940.20 

3,500.00 
778.00 

1,058.31 

3,097.90 


$22,664.80 


REPUBLICAN. 


Receipts. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

♦Charles  S.  Whitman,   Gov. 

(through   campaign  com.). 

♦Edward    Schoeneck,    Lieu- 

$14,920.38 
1,140.00 

$14,799.83 

2,321.10 

632  68 

*Francis  M.  Hugo,  Secretary 
of  State  

♦Eugene  M.  Travis,  Comp- 

1,000  00 

*  J  ames  L.  Wells,  Treasurer. . 

1,906.92 

♦Egburt  E.  Woodbury,  At- 
t.ornev-Gpneral        

1  161  18 

♦Frank  W.  Williams,   State 
Engineer  and  Surveyor . . . 

620.96 

Emory  A.  Chase,  Associate 
.Tudee.  Court  of  Aopeals. 

1  336  76 

.   Total 

$16,060.38 

323,779.48 

PROGRESSIVE. 


Receipts. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

Frederick     N.     Davenport, 
Governor 

$85.00 

Chauncey  J.  Hamlin,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor  

Sidney  W.  Stem,  Secretary 
of  State 

$1,000.00 

1,680.00 
240  00 

John   B.   Bumham,   Comp- 
troller  

15.00 

496.61 

Homer  D.  Call,  Treasurer. . 

292.25 

Robert  H.  Elder,  Attorney- 
General  

1,225.00 

Lloyd  CoUls,  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor 

873.70 

♦Samuel  Seabury,  Associate 
Judge,  Court  of  Appeals. 

Total 

$1,015.00 

$4,892.61 

EXPENSES    OF    CANDIDATES     FOR    UNITED    STATES 
SENATOR. 


James  W.  Gerard,  Democrat 

♦James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr., 
Republican 

Balnbridge  Colby,   Prog. .  . . 

Charles  E.  Russell,  Socialist 

Francis  E.  Baldwin,  Pro- 
hibition  

James  W.  Gerard,  Indepen- 
dent League 

Erwln  A.  Archer,  Socialist- 
Labor 


Total  amount  spent  In  New 
York  in  the  election  of  a 
United  States  Senator. 


Receipts. 


$11,497.98 


Expendi- 
tures. 


$8,000.00 

21,632.78 

1,675.18 

94.19 


2.00 


$31,404.15 


•Elected.    Congress— Democratic    S57.437.44;    Republican,  S71.279.77:  Progreaave.  $8,205.58. 


Constancy  of  Employment  of  Wage  Earners. 
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BOROUGH  PRESIDENTS  AND  COMMISSIONERS  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The  Presidents  of  the  five  boroughs  are    elected 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Mayor,  lor  a  period  of  four 
years,  their   present  terms  expiring  December  31, 
1917.    The  Borough  Presidents,  within  their  respec- 
tive boroughs,  have  charge  of  highway,  sewer,  and 
topographical  work;  oj  the  care  of  public  buildings 
and  ofiBces.  and  of  the  enforcement  of  the  building 
code;  the  Presidents  of  the  Boroughs  of  Queens  and 
Richmond  also  have  charge  of  street  cleaning.    Each 
Borough  President  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Es- 
timate   and    Apportionment,    which    controls    the 
city's  finances,  and  in  which  board  their  votes  have 
the  following   value:    Manhattan,   2;   Brooklyn,   2; 
Bronx,  Queens,  and  Richmond,  each  1,  totalling  7. 
The  total  vote  of  the  board  is  16;  the  remaining  9 
votes  are  divided  equally  among  the  Mayor,  Comp- 
troller, and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
The  President  of  each  borough  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  is  Chairman  of  the  sev- 
eral local  improvement  boards,  composed  of  the  Al- 
dermen in  his  borough.    The  Secretary  of    the  bor- 
ough is  Secretary  of  the  local  boards. 

The  Borough  P^resldent  has  power  to  appoint  a 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  for  his  borough,  who 
acts  as  his  deputy,  and  has  supervision  over  all  bu- 
reaxia  except  the  Building  Bureau.   The  President  of 


the  borough  has  cognizance  and  control  over  all 
matters  relating  to  the  Improvement  and  repair  of 
public  buildings  in  his  borough,  except  buildings  of 
the  Departments  of  Police,  Plre,  Charities,  Cor- 
rection, Education,  and  Bellevue  and  allied  hos- 
pitals, and  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
those  public  offices  which  the  city  leases.  He  is 
also  empowered  to  exercise  the  supervision  vested  in 
the  city  over  the  construction  and  erection  of  new 
buildings,  and  the  alteration  of  existing  buildings  in 
his  borough,  except  such  powers  as  are  directly 
vested  in  the  Tenement  House  Department  and  for 
this  purpose  he  is  authorized  to  appoint  ai  Superin- 
tendent of  Buildings. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  powers  of  the  Borough 
President  are  the  following: 

Licensing  of  sub-surface  vault  spaces. 

Removal  of  encumbrances  upon  the  sidewalks  and 
highways. 

Control  over  projecting  signs. 

Granting  permission  to  use  and  open  streets  lor 
ang  purpose. 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  all  bridges  and 
tunnels,  except  those  crossing  navigable  streams. 

Care  of  public  baths,  comfort  stations  and  the 
placing  of  street  signs.    (See  City  Charter.) 


ANALYSIS    OF    INCREASE    OF    URBAN    POPULATION,    1900-1910. 

CITIES    CLASSIFIED    ACCORDING    TO    THEIR    POPULATION    IN    1910. 
(From  American  Statistical  Association  Quarterly.) 


Population.  1910 

Population  of  same  territory,  1900 

Gain  for  decade 

Gain  by  foreign  immigrants  and  their 

offspring 

Per  cent.  o(  gain 

Loss  by  foreign  immigration.  Including 

offspring 

Per  cent,  of  loss 

Gain  by  natural  increase  of  population 

Per  cent,  of  gain    

Balance,  migration  from  rural  regions, 

or  other  cities 

Per  cent,  of  gain 


^iTiES  Having  in  1910  a  Population  of: 


2.500  to 
10,000. 


8.470,000 
6,195.000 
2,275.000 

622.000 
27.3 

— 40,400 

1.8 

543,000 

23  9 

1,150,000 
50.6 


0.000  to     25.000  to    100.000  to      500,000 

25.000.        100.000       500,000      and  Over        Totals. 


5.609.000 
4.153.000 
1,456,000 

476,000 
32.7 

—27,100 

1.9 

365,000 

25.1 

642,700 
44.1 


8,242,000 
5,977,000 
2,265,000 

865,000 
38.2 

—38,900 

1.7 

527,000 

23  2 

911,900 
40.3 


8,790,000 
6,354,000 
2.436,000 

910,000 
37  4 

—41,500 

1.7 

560,000 

23 

10,075 
4l.3 


11,512,000 
8.931.000 
2.581.000 

1,993,000 
77.1 

— 58,100 

2.2 

787.000 

30.5 

—140.900* 
•5.4 


42.693.000 
31.610,000 
11,013.000 

4,866.000 
44.2 

—206.000 

1.9 

2,782,000 

ib.Z 

357,100 
32.4 


*  Loss. 


CONSTANCY    OF    EMP'LOYMENT    OF    WAGE-EARNERS. 


The  Census  Bureau  on  November  24,  1911,  Issued  a  statement  showing  greatest  variation 
In  the  number  employed  by  the  leading  Industries  In  the  United  States.  The  average  number  of 
wage-earners  employed  In  all  these  Industries  during  1909  was  6.615,046;  the  largest  number, 
7.006,853.  was  employed  In  November,  and  the  smallest  number,  6,210,063,  In  January,  equal  to 
88.6  per  cent,  of  the  maximum.     The  statistics  are  embraced  In  the  following  tables: 

INDUSTRIES  IN  WHICH  LARGEST  NUMBER  OP  WAGE-EARNERS  ARE    EMPLOYED. 


INBTJ3TKIE3. 


Boots  and  shoes.  Including  cut  stock  and 
findings 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and  re- 
pairs by  steam  railroad  companies .  .  . 

Clothing,  men's.  Including  shirts 

Clothing,  women'si 

Cotton  goods.  Including  cotton  Email  wares. 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products.  . . . 

Furniture,  Including  refrigerators 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Iron  and  steel,  steel  works  anfl  rolling  mills. 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Printing  and  publishing 

Tobacco  manufactures 

Woollen,  worsted,  felt  goods,  and  wool  hats 


Average 
Number 
of  Wage- 
Earners. 


198,297 
100,216 

282.174 
230,696 
153,743 
,•^78,880 
531,011 
128,452 
129,275 
240,076 
695,019 
258,434 
166,810 
168,722 


Maximum 

Month. 


Month 


Dec. 
Oct.  . 

Dec.. 
Dec. 
Oct.. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov. 


Number 
of  Wage- 
Earners. 


207,452 
102.770 

301,538 

251,34 

167,525 

383,52r 

597,234 

136,615 

134.540 

283,629 

739.160 

269.884 

176,369 

173,943 


Minimum  Month. 


Month 


May . 
Fan.  .  . 

May.  . 
Jan.  .. 
July .  . 
Ian.  . . 
Jan.  . . 
Jan.  .. 
Jan. .  . 
Mar.  . 
Jan..  . 
July.  . 
Jan.  .. 
Jan.  .. 


Number 
of  Wage- 
Earners. 


Percent, 
of   Maxi- 
mum. 


190.382 
96.639 

268,700 
230,650 
135,034 
374.433 
482,080 
120,524 
123,308 
215,076 
649,239 
251,757 
161,563 
158,318 


91.8 
94.0 


89.1 
91.8 
80.6 
97.6 
80.7 
88  2 
91.7 
75.8 
87.8 
93  3 
91  6 
91.0 


IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIES-SHOWING    LARGE    VARIATIONS  IN  NUMBER  OP  WAGE- 
EARNERS. 


Brick  and  tile 

Canning  and  preserving. . 

Ice,  manufactured 

Oil,  cottonseed  and  cake. 


76,528 
59,968 
16,114 
17,071 


July. 
Sept. 
July. 
Nov. 


104.930 

154,800 

22,872 

29.334 


Jan.. 
Jan. . 
Jan.. 
July. 


38,312 

19,998 

9.847 

6.174 


36.5 
12.9 
43.1 
17,6 
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Infortnatlon  About  the   City  of  New  York. 


GOVERNMENT   OF  THE   CITY   OF  NEW    YORK. 

OFFICIALS  AND  SALARIES  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE.     IN   MANHATTAi-.'    IHE  CITY  OFFICES 
ARE  IN  THE  MUNICIPAL  BUILDING,  EXCEPT  WHERE  OTHERWJf  E  STATED. 


Mayor— (City  Hall)  John  Purroy  Mltchel  ($15,000). 

Executive  Secretary  —Bertram  de  N.  Cruger. 
Borough   Presidents. 

Manhattan — Marcus   M.    Marks    ($7,500);   J.   W. 
Adams,  Secretary  of  Borough  ($5,000). 

Brona:— Douglas  Mathewson  ($7,500),  3d  Ave.  and 
177th  St  ;  Richard  W.  HIU,  Secretary  ($4,000). 

Biooklyn — Lewia    H.    Pounds    ($7,500),    Borough 
Hall;  Mark  Reardon,  Jr.,  Borough  Secretary  ($3,600). 

Queens— MSiUTlce  E.  Connolly  ($5,000),  L.  I.  City; 
Joseph  Flanagan,  Borough  Secretary  ($4,0001. 

Richmond — Calvin  D.  Van  Name  ($5,000),  Mar- 
iner's Harbor;  Frank  O    Driscoll,  Secretary  ($3,000). 


Aldermen— (Olty   Hall). 


PreHdent- 


— —($5,000).      Vice-chair- 
man- Frank    1.     Dowllng    ($4,000)        Chairman    of 

Committee    on    Finance ■ •—     ($4,000). 

CUv  Clerk  and  Clerk  of  Board  of  Aldermen — P.  J. 
Scully  'S7,000).  Flrxt  Deputy — Frank  J.  Goodwin 
($5,000).    Aldermen  receU'e  S2,000  salary  per  year. 

BOROUGHS     AND     DISTRTCT3 

Dem.,  32:  Rep.  (and  Fiiion),  3t);  Pro<^.,  2. 
Manhattan— I.     Bernard     E.     Donnelly,     D;     2, 
Michael  Sta\>leton,  D:  3,   Patrick  H.  Sullivan,  D.: 

4,  Wm.  H  Bur'js.  C  :  5,  J.  M  Hannon,  D.:  6,  E.  I 
Sllberstein,  D.;  7,  F.  L  Dowllng,  D.;  8.  Morltz  Polk. 
D  ;  9,  J.  F.  McCourt,  D.;  10,  Frank  Dostal,  Jr.,  R.; 
n,  L.  Weadel,  Jr  ,  D  ;  12,  W.  P.  Kenneally,  D.;  13, 
John  McCann,  D  ;  14,  Wm.  T.  Collins,  D  ;  15-  Wm. 
F.  Qulnn,  R  ;  16,  J.  T.  Eagan,  D  ;  17,  Thos.  A.  Will- 
iams. D  :  18.  Thos  M.  Farley,  D.;  19,  Michael  J, 
Shields,  D.;  20,  Edward  Ca^sldy,  D  ;  21,  Augustus 
M.  Wise,  D.;  22.  Edw.  V  Gllmore,  D  ;  23,  Sidney 
C.  Crane,  R.;  24,  l-Yank  Mullen.  D  :  25  Chas.  De- 
laney,  D.;  28,  H  H.  Curran,  K  :  27.  Isaac  Gutman. 
R.;  28,  L.  F  Cardani.  R.;  29.  Fred  Trau,  P.:  30. 
Lauren  Carroll,  R.;  31,  John  McKee,  D  :  32.  Charles 
J   McGillick,  D.;  33,  S.  Friedlander,  D. 

Broni—M,    Edward    W.    Curlev,    D  ;    35,    Peter 
Schwelkert,  D  ;  36,  Rob.  L.  Moran,  D  :  37,  James 
J   Ferguson,  D  ;  3S,  Harry  Robitzek,  D.;  31.  William 
J.  Dalv,  D  ;  40,  Clarence  Y   Palltz,  D  ;  41,  Philip  J 
Barry,  D. 

Brooklyn—  42,  Michael  J  Hogan,  R  :  43.  James  J. 
Browne,  R.;  44,  F  Cunninghjim,  D  :  45,  J.  S.  Gay- 
nor,  R.;  45,  John  Wirth.  R.;  47,  John  Diemer.  R.; 
48,  J  J.  Molen,  D  ;  49,  F.  P.  Kenney.  D.;  50,  Chas. 
W  Dunn,  D  :  51,  Augmt  Ferrand,  R  ;  ,52,  William 
W  Colne,  R  ;  53,  F.  H.  Stevenson,  R.;  54,  Alex. 
Bassett,  D.:  55,  F.  T.  Dixin,  D  ;  56,  W.  P  McGnrry, 
1).;  57.  John  J.  Ryan.  D.;  5^^,  Fred  S"ilth.  R.;  59, 
Arnon  L.  Squiers.  R.:  GO,  Geo.  H.  H.lkemeier.  D.; 
61,  Francis  P.  Bent,  D.;  62,  Harry  Hayraan,  D  ;  63, 
Chas  11  Haubcrt,  D.;C4,  Chas.  J.  Moore,  R;  66, 
Alex.  S.  Dresches,  D. 

Q'leens—  66,  Sam.  J.  Burden,  D.;  67.  Edw.  W. 
Cox,  D  :  6?,  Frank  J.  Schmitz,  D  ;  69,  Charles  A. 
Post,  R.:  70,  John  Kochendorfer.  R. 

Richmondr-  71,  William  K.  Walsh.  D  ;  72,  J.  J 
O'Rourke,  D.;  73,  Chas   P    Cole.  D. 

Coroners. 

Manhattan — Israel  L.  Feinbcrg,  Timothy  Heaiy, 
Patrick  D.  Riordan,  Herman  Hellenstein  ($6,000 
each).  Chief  Clerk,  Antonio  Paleasandro  ($2,580). 
Bronx — AVm.  J.  Fivnn  and  Jeror^e  F.  Healy  ($6,000 
each).  Chief  Clerk,  \\\  r  Austin  (S:^  580).  Brook- 
lyn— Ernest  Wagner  and  Frank  S  Senior  ($6,000 
each).  Chi!f  Clerk,  Pnillip  Coffey  Queens— C&t\ 
Voegel  and  Dan.  M.  Ebert  ($4,000  each).  Clerk.  Al- 
bert Huram  ($2,580).  liichmorul — James  L.  Vail 
($4,000).    Cle-ik,  Thomas  J.  McGinley  ($1,500). 

Department  of  Finance. 

Comptroller — William    A.    Prendergast    ($15,000). 
Deputies — Alexander  Brough,  E.  D.  Fisher,  Charles 

5.  Hervey  (87,500)  Assistant  Dev'ty — Hubert  L. 
Smith  ($6,000)  Secrcfarj^— Shepard  A  Morgan 
($6,000).  Chief  Auditor  of  Accmints — David  E.  Kerale 
($6,000)  Chief  Accountant — Dui.can  Maclnnes 
($6,000)  Chief  Clerk— Wa.\ter  S.  Wolfe  ($3,160) 
Receiver  of  Taxes — F.  H  E.  Ebstein  ($6,000).  Col- 
lector of  City  Revenue  and  Superintendent  of  Mariets — 
Sidney  Goodacre  ($4,000). 


City  Paymaster-John  H     T":, merman    ($6,000). 

Collector  of  Assessments  n'n''  arrears — Daniel 
Moynahan  ($4.5O0).  Deputy,  i-.onx—Gen.  W.  Wan- 
maker  ($3,500)  Deputy,  Broo»i|/n— Theo.  G.  Christ- 
mas ($4,000).  Queens — Ferdinnnd  M.  Becker  ($2,- 
250).    Richmond — T    A.  Branlfl  ($2,000). 

Bureau  of  Municipal  Investigation  and  Statistics — 
Robert  B    Mclntyre  ($C,0('0). 

Chamberlain — Henry  Bniere  ($12,000).  Deputy — 
George  I-.  Bergen  '$5,000). 

Public  Works  and  Other  Departments. 

Commissioner  Public  Worts.  Manhattan — Ralph 
Folks  ($7,200);  Assistant.  John  Boschen  ($6,000) 
Broitx — John  G.  Borgstcde  (35,500).  Brooklyn — 
E)dmund  W  Voorhies  (56,000)  Queens— Ja,mes  A. 
Dayton  ($4,000)  Richmond — Henry  P.  Morrison 
($5,000). 

Bureau  Public  Buildings  and  Officer,  ManJiattan — 
Col.  fYank  H.  Hilles,  Supt  ($5,000).  Bronj:— Ar- 
thur J  Largy,  Su/K.  ($4,000).  Brooklyn — Howard  L. 
Woody,  Supt  ($5,000).  Queens — Joseph  Sullivan. 
S?jp(.  ($3,000)     RlchmoTUl — J  Timlin,  .Si/pj   ($3,000). 

Commissioner  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electiicity 
—William  Williams  ($7,5001  i>cf?7v— Delos  F  Wil 
cox  ($6,000)  Bronx— i)hn  E  McGeehan  ($4,000). 
Brooklyn — A  W.  Booraem  ($5. .500).  O-.'eens — Thos. 
F.  Dwyer  ($4,000)  Richmond — William  R  Hillyer 
($3,0001 

Commissioner  of  Bridges — F.  J  H.  Kracke  ($7,- 
500).  DeputT/— Joseph  3.  Holwell  ($4,500).  Chief 
Engineer — Edward  A.  Byrne  ($7,200)  Secretary — 
Ernest  J.  Cuozzo  ($4,000) 

Commissioner  of  Street  Cleaning — John  T.  Fether- 
ston  ($7,500)  Manhattan,  Deputy — Charles  B.  Largy 
($5,000).  Bronx.  Deputy- Andrew  E.  Kalbach  ($5,- 
000)       Brooklyn,   Deputy — Charles  Mauro   (.'?5,000). 

Tenement- Hojtse  Department.  Manhattan  and  Rich- 
mond. Commissioner — John  J.  Murphy  ($7  600) 
Deputy — William  11.  Abbntt  ($4,000).  Brookli/n  and 
Queens— 503  Fidtoii  Street.  .'~'econd  Deputy  Com- 
mi^sloner— Thomas  F.  Hickcy  (84.000)  Bronx — 
391  East  149th  Street  Superintendent-  James  F. 
Meehan  ($3,000) 

Department  of  Police. 

Police  Head(iuarier3,  240  Centre  Street. 

Commissioner — Arthur  Woods  iS7,500). 

Secretary  to  the  Commissioni- > — Henry  Jay  Case 
($3,000)  Chief  Clerk— W'WMurt  H.  Kipp  (.$5,000). 
Deputy  Commissioners — First,  Leon  G.  Godley; 
Second,  Frank  L.  Ix)rd;  Tliid.  Lawrence  B.  Dun- 
ham; Fo'-rlh,  FA\%a,T  V  O'Danlel;  Fifth.  Guy  H 
Sc\ill  (Sfi.OOOeacl... 

Insperttirs — Max  F.  Schrnittberger,  Chief  Inspector; 
James  K  Dillon,  Horowh  Imrifcinr  Brooklyn  and 
Queens,  Cornelius  F.  Cahalane.  Frank  J  Morris, 
Thomas  T  Ryan,  John  Daly,  Thomas  H.  Murphy, 
J.  F.  Dwver,  John  J.  Farrell,  Henry  Cohen.  T  J. 
Kelly,  Thomas  Myers,  John  O'Brien,  James  S. 
Bolan.  Fdward  I  Walsh,  PYank  .\  Tierney,  Samuel 
A.  McElroy  ($3,500  each)  Detective  Bureau,  In- 
spectors— Joseph  A  Faurot  and  John  J.  Cray  ($3,- 
500  each). 

Department  of  Health. 
W.olkei'  and  Centre  Streets 

President  and  (Commissioner — Haven  Emerson, 
M.  D.  ($7,.500).   Secretary— -EiW.^ne  \V  Scheffer  ($5,- 

000).    Sanitary  Sup: .     Assi.'ilants — 

Manhattan — Alonzo  Blauvelt  (53,500).  Bronx — 
Marion  .\f .  McMillan,  Director  of  Bureau  of  Food  In- 
sveaion  (S5,000)  Brooklyn — T.  R.  Maxfield  ($3,- 
500).  O-rc/w— John  H.  Barry  ($3,500).  Richmond— 
John  T  Sprague  ($3,500) 

Law  Department. 

Corporation  Counsel — Lamar  Hardy  ($15,000). 

Secretary— F.  Stuart  Crawford  ($3,500).  Chief 
Clerk — J  H.  Greener  ($5,000).  Assistant,  Brooklyn — 
Thos  F  Magnet  ($10,000).  Bureau  of  Street  Opcn- 
in.gs — Joel  J.  Squier  ($7,500).  Bureau  for  Collection 
of  Arrears  of  Pe/isonal  Taxes — Geo.  O.  Peillv  ($5.- 
000).  Bttreav  for  Recovery  of  Penalties — William  J. 
Millard  ($6,000).  Tenement-House  Bureau — Jolin 
P.  O'Brien  (57,500). 
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Department  of  Fire. 

Co7nmisstoner — Robert  Adamson    ($7.500); 

Chief — John  Kenlon  ($10,000).  Depvty—  W.  H. 
Weeks  ($5,000).  liTooklyn  and  vj«ee?w— Richard  H. 
Lairabeer,  Jr.  ($5,000).  Deputy  Chief— Thom&a  LaU> 
<$7,500)  (Brooklyn  and  Queens). 

Fire  MaTshals—Jo^n  P  Prial  ($3,600)  (Manhat- 
tan. Bronx,  and  Richmond) ;  Thomas  P  Brophy  ($3,- 
000)  (Brooklyn  and  Queens). 

SecTelary — Clarence  H.  Fay  ($4,800). 
Department  of  Parks. 

President  of  Pmk  Board  and  Commissioner  of  f-arks, 
Manhattan  and  Richmond — Cabot  Ward  (S5,000). 
Brool'lyn,  Litchfield  Mansion,  Prospect  ParA:- Ray- 
mond V.  Ingersoll  (S5,000).  Bronx — Thomas  W. 
Whittle  (S5,000).  Qveens — John  E.  Weler  (S5,000). 
Secretary  Park  Coord— Louis  W.  Fehr  (.$4,000). 
Landscape  Architect — Carl  F.  Pilat  ($4,000) 

Bureau  of  Bulldiniis. 

Superintendent,  Manhattan— AUred  Ludwlg  (S6,- 
000)  Assistant — Robert  B.  Insley  (S  1,000).  Chief 
Ins  vectors — Frederick  H.  DeWey  and  Charles  N. 
Kent  (S4,000). 

Bronx  — 3d  Ave.  &  177th  St.,  Robt.  J.  Moorehead, 
Supt.  ($5,000).  i>rooA:;2/n— Borough  Hall,  P  J.  Car- 
lin.  Sypt.  ($5,000)  Qneerts— Borough  Hall.  John  W. 
Moore,  Supt  ($3. .500).  Richmond— BoTOurM  Hall, 
St.  George,  S.  1  ,  William  J  McDermott,  Supt. 
(S3.000) 

Department   of  Taxes    and   Assessments. 

Picsident — Lawson  Purdy  (58,000) ;  Commission- 
ers, Chas.  T.  White,  Collin  H.  Woodward,  Ardolph 
L.  Kline,  John  J.  Halleran,  Frederic  B.  Shipley 
($7,000  each)      Secretary— C    R    Tyng  ($4,500). 

Department  of  Charities. 

Commissioner — John  A.  Kingsbury  (57,500). 

Stcremrj/— Stanley  H  Howe  ($3,500)  1st  Deputy 
— Henry  C.  Wright  ($5,000).  ^d  Depvty  (327  Scher- 
merhorn  St  ,  Brooklyn) — William  J  toherty  ($5,- 
000).    3d  Deputy— George  C.  Thomson  ($5,000). 

Commissioner   of   Jurors — 280   Broadway. 
Thomas  Allison  (County  of  New  York)  ($6,000). 

Commissioner   of  Accounts. 

Leon.ard  M.  Wallstein  (S5.000). 

Municipal   Civil   Service  Commissioners. 

Henry  Moskowlt?,,  Presiaent  (SG.OOO);  Alexander 
Keogh,  Darwin  R.  James,  3c..  Commissioners  ($5,- 
000).  Secretary — Robert  W.  Belcher  ($5,000).  Chief 
Examiner- -Frederick  O.  Ireland  ($4,200).  Chief 
Clerk— George  H.  Eberle  ($3,000) 
Public  Administrator — 119  Nassau  Street. 

W.  M  Hoes  (SIO.OOO)  F  W.  Arnold,  Assistant 
($5,000;.     Chief  Clerk— John  J    Connell  ($2,700). 

Department  of  Correction. 

Commissioner- — Katharine  B.  Davis  ($7,500). 
Deputy— Bxirdette  G.  Lewis  (85,000). 
Secretary — F.  ¥.  C   Rlppon  ($3,000) 

Department  Doclts  and  Ferries — Pier  A,  N.  R- 
Commissioner— R.  A.  C.  Smith  ($7,500). 
Deputies — Rich.  C.  Harrison  and  John  E.  East- 
word  ($5,000).  .Sfcrc^a?:/— William  C.  Malone  ($4,- 
000).  Chief  Engineer — Chas.  W.  Staniford  ($10,000) 
Sut:t.  Docks — Chas.  A.  Manly  ($5,000).  Acting  Supt 
Ferries— I..  V    Hanlon  ($3,500) 

Department  of  Education — Park  Av   and  .59th  St. 

President — Thos  W.  Churchill.  Vice-Presider:t — 
Arthurs  Somers  Secretary — A  E.  Palmer  ($5,500). 
Assistant  Secretary — F    H.  Johnson  ^$4,000) 

Chief  Clerk— Thos  A.  Dillon  ($3,000).  Supt.  of 
School  Buildings— C.  B.  J.  Snyder  ($10,000).  Supt 
of  School  Supplies — Patrick  Jones  ($7,500).  City  Supt. 
of  Schools— Wm.  H.  Maxwell  ($10,000).  Associate 
City  Superintendents  ($6,500  each) — Andrew  W.  Ed- 
son,  John  H.  Haaren,  William  McAndrew,  Clarence 
E.  Meleney,  Wm.  L.  Ettlnger,  Edward  B  Shallow, 
Oustave  StraubenmuUer,  John  H.  Walsh.  District 
Superintendents — ($5,000  each).  Examiners  ($6,000 
each) — James  C  Byrnes,  Walter  L.  Hervey,  J  A. 
O'Connell,  Georpe  J.  Smith  Director  of  Reference 
and  Research— Mben  Shiels  ($6,500).  Director  of 
AUendance—Joon  W.  Davis  ($6,000). 


Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Members— The  Mayor,  Chairman  (3  votes):  the 
Comptroller  (3  vote.s),  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  (3  votes),  the  Presldentc  of  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn  Boroughs  (2  votes  each),  Bronx, 
Queens,  and  Richmond  (1  vote  each);  total,  16  votes. 
Secretary— Joseva  Haag  (S/,500). 

Chief  Engineer— 'i^eXson  P.  Lewis  ($12,000).  Bureau 
of  Franchises— n.  P  Nicbcis,  B  igineer  ($7,500). 
Bureau  of  Standards— Ger.rre  L.  Tlrrell,  Director 
($6,000).  Bureau  of  Contract  Siirervision— TWdea 
Adamson,  Director  ($6,000) 

Commissioner  of  Licenses — 19  Lafayette  St 
George  H   Bell  ($7,500) 

Commissioners  of  Sinking   Fund. 

.tfembers — The     Mayor,     Chair?nan;    the     Comp- 
trolicr,   the   Chamberlain,    the   President   of   Board 
of  AHermen,  and  Chairman  Finance  Committee  of 
Board  of  Aldermen     Secretary — John  Korb,  Jr. 
Board  of  Water  Supply. 

Chas.  Strauss,  President;  Chas.  N.  Chadwick. 
John  F  Galvin  ($12,000  each).  Chief  Engineer-^ 
J.  Waldo  Smith  (316,000).  Secretary — George  Fealh- 
erstone  (55,000) 

City  Record. 

Supervisor— navid  Ferguson  ($5,000). 

Board  of  Assessors. 
Alfred  P    W.  Seaman,  Jacob  J.  Le-sser,  Wro.  C 
Ormond    (35,0^v3  each).      Secretary— »l.  George  B. 
Tucker  ($5,000) 

Board  of  Ejections. 

Edward  F.  Boyle,  President:  Moses  M.  McKee, 
Secretary. 

COUNTY    OFFICERS. 

County  Clerk  (Court  House)— Wm.  F.  Schneider 
($15,000).       Deputy — William    B.    Selden    (S6.000) 

Kings  County  Clerk  (Hall  of  Records.  Brooklyn)— 
William  E  Kelly  (812.000).  Deputy— 3ohn  Fellner 
(S5,0U0)  Bioni  Cou.uy  Clerk— }a.mea  V  Ganly. 
Depvty — Stephen  A.  Nugent  Queens  Cmmlu  Clerk — 
Alexander  Dujat.  Sheriff  New  York  County  (49 
Chambers  St.) — ^Allred  E.  Smith  ($12,000).  Under 
S!terifr—F.  K.  Bowers  (56,000)  Deputies  receive 
$2,500  each  Warden  — Thomas  Pock  ($3,000). 
Sheriff  Kings  County  (50  Court  St.,  Brooklyn) — Ed- 
ward Riegelraan  ($15,000)  Under  Sheriff-  Klcbard 
Wrisht  ($6,000).  /)epwies  receive  $2,200.  Warden  — 
William  J.  Maxwell  (83,000).  Sheriff  Queens  County 
(Lon^  Island  City)— Paul  Stler  ($10,000).  Under 
S/ierff/'— Samuel  J.  Mitchell  ($2,.'500).  Sheriff  Rich- 
mond County  (Richmond,  S.  I.) — Spire  PIf/'U.  Jr. 
($6,000)  Under  Shtriff-  Peter  J.  Finn  (Sl.SOO). 
Register  (Hall  of  Records)- John  J  Hopper  ($12. OOOi. 
Deputy- — Wm.  Halpln  ($5,000).  Register  Kings  County 
(Hall  of  Records,  Brooklyn) — Edward  T.  O'LouehIm 
($12,000).  Deputy— AMred  T  Hobley  (85.000) 
Renister  Bronx  Covntv  (y»rthiir  Ave.,  cor  Treniont 
Ave.)  — Edward  Polak  ($10,000)  Dep-iity — Thos.  A. 
Maher  (84,000) 

STATE    OFFICERS. 

EXCISE  DEPARTMENT— 1451  Broadway 

Sj)ecial  Depvty  Commissioners — John  T  McNeil' 
(Manhattan  and  Bronx)  ($5,000);  D.  H.  Ralston 
(Brooklyn)  ($3,750);  Joseph  P  Tho.mpson  (Rich- 
mond) (S2,00'j);  Theodore  P.  Wilsnack  (Queens) 
(S2,.500). 

HEALTH  OFFICER  (of  the  Port  of  New  York)  — 
Oiiarantine  Station,  Rosebank,  S.  I.,  N.  V.  Harbor, 
Joseph  J  0''^'innell  Term  expires  Feb.  21.  1916. 
Salary,  $12. 50-^ 

PILOT  COMMISSIONERS—  17  State  Street. 

Commissioners — W.  i.  Comes,  President;  Geo.  L. 
Norton,  M.  H.  Traev,  H.  M.  Randall,  J.  W.  Miller. 
Secretary — Capt.  H   O.  Appleby 

PORT  WARDENS— 1  Broadway 

Clerk — John  Regan.    Secretary — A    W.  Dodge. 

Public   Seivlce  Commission — 154  Nassau  St. 

Oscar  S.  Straus,  Chairman;  George  V.  S.  Williams, 
William  Hayward,  J.  Sergeant  Cram,  Robert  C. 
Wood,  Commissioners  ($15,000).  Travis  H.  Whitney, 
Secretary  ($6,000). 


796  LAW    COURTS    IN    NEW    YORK   CITY-SUPREME    COURT. 

PART  1 — TRIAL  TERM  (the  Criminal  Term  of  the  Court  for  the  trial  of  Indictments),  held  by  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Criminal  Courts  Building,  Centre  and  Franklin  Streets. 
GENERAL  SESSIONS  (Parts  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6) — In  the  Criminal  Courts  Building. 


Judges  of 

8ES8IONB. 


Thos.  C.  T.  Craln. 
Jos.  F.  Mulqueen 


Term 
Expires. 


Dec   31,  1920 
Dec.  31,  1921 


Judges  of 

Sessions. 


Jas.  T.  Malone. . . 
Wm.  H.  Wad  hams. 


Term 
Expires. 


Dec.  31,  1921 
Dec.  31.  1927 


Judges  of 
Sessions. 


Otto  A.  Rosalsky. . 
Chaa.  C.  Nott,  Jr.. 


Term 
Expires. 


Dec.  31,  1920 
Dee.  31,  1927 


Clerk  of  Fart  1 ,  Trial  Term,  Supreme  Court,  and  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  (office  in  the  Crlmina" 
Courts  Building) — Edward  R.  Carroll.    Judges  of  General  Sessions  receive  annual  salary  ol  $17,500  eachl 

. COURT    OF    SPECIAL    SESSIONS. 


Justice. 


Isaac  Franklin  Russell,  Chief 

Justice 

Frederic  Kernochan. 

John  Fleming 

Edwin  L.  Garvin. . . 
James  J.  Mclnerney 


Salary 


$10,000 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 


1  erm  Expiree 


July      1,  1916 

1,  1923 

Dec.    31,  1915 

Dec.    31,  1919 

Dec.    31,  1921 


JoSTICE. 


Joseph  F.  Moss... . 
George  J.  O'Keefe. 
Arthur  C.  Salmon. 
Moses  Herrman. . . 
John  J.  Freschi.. . . 
Henry  W.  Herbert. 


Salary 


$9,000 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 
9.000 


Term  Expires. 


July  1,  1920 

Dec.  31,  1917 

July  1,  1918 

July  1,  1921 

July  1,  1925 

July  9,  1925 


Court  is  open  daily,  except  Saturday,  Sunday  and  legal  holidays,  at  10  a.m. 

Frank  W.  Smith,  Chief  Clerk;  salary  $6,000;  office  32  Franklin  Street. 

PART  I — Criminal  Courts  Building,  Borough  of  Manhattan.  Part  II — 171  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brook 
lyn;  Part  III — Town  Hall,  Jamaica,  Queens.  This  court  is  held  on  Tuesdays.  Part  IV — Borough  Hall, 
St.  George,  S.  I.  This  court  is  held  on  Wednesdays.  Part  V— Bronx  County  Court  House,  161st  Street 
and  Third  Avenue,  Bronx.  This  court  is  held  on  Thursdays.  Part  VI — (Circuit  Court) — Held  in  such 
counties,  and  at  such  times,  as  the  stress  of  business  requires  and  the  Chief  Justice  shall  direct. 

CHILDREN'S   COURT. 

Ju.stlces  Franklin  C.  Hoyt  (presiding),  John  B.  Mayo,  Robert  J.  Wilkin,  Morgan  M  L.  Ryan,  and 
Cornelius  F.  Collins.       Court  opens  at  10.00  a.m.  dally,  except  Sundays  and  legal  holidays. 

New  York  County — No.  137  East  22d  Street,  Manhattan;  Dennis  A.  Lambert,  Clerk.  Kings  County — 
No.  102  Court  Street.  Brooklyn;  William  C.  McKee,  Clerk.  Queens  County — No.  19  Flushing  Avenue, 
Borough  of  Queens.  This  court  is  held  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays;  Sydney  Ollendorf,  Clerk.  Richmond 
County— Corn  Exchange  Bank  Building,  St.  George,  S.  I.  This  court  Is  held  on  Tuesdays;  William  J. 
Brown,  Clerk.  Bronx  County— 355  East  137th  Street  This  court  is  held  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays; 
Michael  Murray,  Clerk. 

CITY    IWACISTRATES.    (Salary,  $7,000;  Chief  Magistrate.  $10.000.) 


Magistrate 

Term 
Expires. 

Magistrate. 

Term 
Expires. 

Magistrate. 

Term 
Expires. 

Wm.  McAdoo,  *Chie! 
Frederick  B.  House 
Matthew  P.  Breen. 
Paul  Krotel 

June  30,  1925 
June  30,  1919 
June  30,  1922 
June  30,  1919 
July     1,  1921 
Apr.  30,  1923 
Apr.  30,  1917 
June  30,  192()1 

Peter  T.  Barlow.. 
Joseph  M.  Deuel.  .  . 
Samuel  D.  Levy. . 
Norman  J.  Marsh .  . 
Joseph  E.  Corrlgan. . 
Francis  X.  McQuade 
Thomas  J.  Nolan.. .  . 
Charles  E.  Stmms... 

Apr.  30,  1923 
Apr.  30.  1917 
June  30,  1922 
July  14,  1917 
July  14,  1917 
June  30.  1922 
July     1,  1921 
July     1,  1923 

Robt.  C.  Ten  Eyck 
E.  V.  Frothingham. 
Morris  Koenig    . .    . 
W.  Bruce  Cobb 

Apr.  30,  1917 
June  27,  1925 
June  27,  1925 
July     8  1925 

Chas.  W.  Appleton 
Robert  C.  Cornell   . 
Chas.  N.  Harris. .  . 
Daniel  F.  Murphy..  . 

Chief  Clerk,  Adolphus 
Ragan,  .\cting... 

(Sal.,  $5,000) 

MAGISTRATES'    COURTS. 

1st  District — Criminal  Courts  Building,  Centre  and  Franklin  Streets.  2d  District — 125  Sixth  Ave. 
(Jefferson  Market).  3d  District — Second  Ave  and  1st  Street.  4th  District — -151  East  57th  Street. 
5th  District — 170  East  121st  Street.  6th  District — East  162d  Street,  corner  Brook  Avenue.  7th  District 
— 314  West  54th  Street.  8th  District — 181st  Street  and  Boston  Road.  9th  District — (Night  Court  for 
Women) — 125  Sixth  Avenue  (Jefferson  Market).  10th  District — (Night  Court  for  Men) — 151  East  57th 
Street.  11th  District  (Domestic  Relations  Court)— 151  East  57th  Street.  12th  Districts- 11 30  St. 
Nicholas  Avenue  13th  District  (Domestic  Relations  Court,  Bronx)— 1014  E.ist  181st  Street.  Office 
Of  Chief  Probation  Officer,  300  Mulberry  Street.  *  Office  of  the  Chief  City  Magistrate,  300  Mulberry 
Street       Office  of  Chief  Clerk,  300  Mulberry  Street. 

DISTRICT-ATTORNEY'S    OFFICE. 

Criminal  Courts  Building,  Centre  and  Franklin  Streets.  The  salary  of  the  District-Attorney  is  $15,000 
per  annum;  assistants,  $7,500;  deruty  assL-^tant-s'  salarlesvary  from  $5,000  to  $1,500. 


Name. 

Office 

Name. 

Office. 

NAME 

Office." 

Edward  Swann 

Dlst.-At 

Robert  S.  Johnstone.  . 

Asst. 

William  Dean  Embree. 

Asst. 

William  Hayward 

Asst. 

T.  Channon  Press.  .  .  . 

R.  C   Manley 

Thomas  E.  Nlles 

Secfy. 

James  0"Malley   

Royal  H.  Weller 

•• 

George  N.  Brothers. . .  . 

Asst. 

Arthur  C.  Train 

Robert  C  Taylor 

•• 

Charles  F.  Bostwick .  .    . 

•• 

W.  H.  L.  Edwards. .  .    . 

Lucian  S.  Breckinridge   . 

Chief 

Millard  H.  Ellison 

" 

James  A   Delehanty 

Clerk. 

Isidor  Wasservogel 

" 

APPELLATE    DIVISION    OF    THE    SUPREME    COURT. 

FIRST    JUDICIAL     DEPARTMENT.     MADISON     AVENUE    AND     TWENTY-FIFTH    STREET. 

George  L.  Ingraham,  Fres.  Justice.XSotm  Proctor  Clarke.  jVictor  J.  Dowllng. 

Chester  B.  McLaughlin.  Francis  M   Scott.  Walter  Lloyd  Smith. 

Frank  C.  Laughlin. \ J 

Coiu-t  opens  at  2  v  m.  Motion  Days  l.st  and  3d  Fridays,  when  court  opens  at  10.00  a.m  Clerk— ^ 
Alfred  Wagstaff.  Deputy  CZerJ:- William  Lamb.  AN  APPELLATE  TERM  to  hear  appeals  from 
the  City  and  Municipal  Courts  will  sit  in  the  County  Court  House. 

SUPREME    COURT-APPELLATE,    SPECIAL    AND    TRIAL    TERMS. 

Justice  Justice.  "  Justice.  Justice. 


Samuel  Greenbaum. 
John  M.  Tlerney. 
Nathan  Bijur. 
Edward  J.  Gavegan. 
Vernon  M.  Davis. 
Francis  K.  Pendleton. 
Thomas  F.  Doimelly. 


Leonard  A.  Glegerlch. 
Alfred  R.  Page. 
Philip  H.  Dugro. 
Joseph  E.  Newburger. 
Peter  A.  Hendrick. 
John  W.  Goff. 
M.  Warley  Platzek. 


John  Ford. 
John  J.  Brady. 
Mitchell  L.  Erlanger. 
Charles  L.  Guy. 
Irving  Lehman. 
Daniel  F.  Cohalan. 


Edw.  A.  WTiitaker. 
Eugene  A.  Phil  bin. 
Edward  R.  Finch. 
Bartow  S.  Weeks. 
Clarence  J.  Sheam. 
Francis  B.  Delehanty. 


Clert — County  Clerk  WUiiaia  F.  ^Imeider.  ex^JJido.      Salary  ol  Supreme  Court  Justices.  $17,500. 


Law   Courts  in  Manhattan  and  Bronx— oonHnued. 
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CITY    COURT— 32  CHAMBERS  8TBEET. 
Tbe  Judges  are  elected  for  a  term  of  ten  years  at  an  annual  salary  of  $12,000. 


JunGES. 


Edw'd  F.  O'Dvvyer.. 
Edward  B.  liaFetra.. 

James  A.  Allen 

Richard  T. Lynch.... 


IVnn  Esplies. 


Dec.  31,1917 
"  31,1918 
"  31.1926 
"  31.1918 


JUIM3KS. 


Ijorenz  Zeller 

Wm.  L.  Rau-som 

Alexander  Finelite— 


TermEjpires. 


Dec.  31, 1921 
"  31.1923 
"    31,1917 


JUDOKS. 


Term  Eipireg. 


John  V.  McAVOy 

Peter  Sebmuck. .  . 
Richard  H.  Smith. 


Dec.  31, 1917 
"  31,1917 
••   31.1900 


Clerk.— Thos.  F.  Smith  ($6,000).    Deputy.— Edward  H.  Plepenbrlng  ($3,uoo). 


SURROGATES. 

Manhattan(Hallof  Records)— Robert  L.  Fowler 
and  John  P.  t'ohalan.  Terms  expire  December 31 
1919,  and  December 31, 1922,  respectively  ($15,000 
each).    Cto-Ar-Daniel  J.  Dowdney  ($4,600). 

Bronx  (161st  St.  and  Third  Avenue)— George 
M  S.  Schulz  ($10,000). 

Brooklyn  (Hall  of  Records)— HerbertT.Ketch- 
am  ($15,000).     Cto-ft— John  H.  McCooey  ($9,0U0). 

Queens  (364  FultOQ  St.,  Jamaica)— Daniel  Noble 

($10,000). 

Richmond(CourtHouse)-J.H.Tiernan  ($7,500). 

DISTRICT-ATTORNEYS. 

Bronx  (161st  St.  and  Third  Avenue)— Francis 

Martin  ($10,000). 


DISTRI CT- ATTORNEYS— C:bnMnMCd. 

Kings  (r>ivlngston  and  Court  Streets)— James 
C.  Cropsey  ($10,000). 

Queens  i  Court  House,  L.  I.  City)— Denis 
O'Leary  ($8,000). 

Richmond  (Borough  Hall,  St.  George,  S.  I.)— 
Albert  C.  FaebK$5,000). 

COUNTY   COURTS. 

Bronx— .Tifdpe  L.  D.  Gibbs  ($10,000). 

K.i\igs— Judges  Norman  8.  Dike, Lewis  L.  Faw- 
cett,  John  F.  Hylan.  Robert  H.  Roy  and  Mitchell 
May  ($12,500  each). 

Queeus— Judpe  B.  J.  Humphreys  ($12,500) 

Richmond— Judj;e  J.  H.  Tieruaii  {comMned 
salary  as  Judge  and  Surropate  ^lU.OOti). 


COMMITTEE    ON    ARBITRATION 

OF   THE   CHAMBER  OF   COMMERCE  OF   THE   STATE   OF  NEW    YORK, 

65    LIBERTY   STREET. 
A  method  of  arbitration  established  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  adjustment,  without 
litigation,  of  differences  arising  between  individuals,  firms  or  corporations.    This  method  can  be 
availed  of  by  either  members  or  non-members.    Charles  T.  Gwynne,  Secretary. 

MUNICIPAL    COURTS    IN    MANHATTAN    AND    BRONX. 

The  Justices  are  elected  for  a  term  of  ten  yeai-s  at  an  annual  salary  of  $8,000.     The  Clerks  are 
appointed  by  the  Justices  for  six  years,  and  receive  annual  -salaries  of  $3,000. 

CoCRTS.  Location.  Jnstices.  Clerks. 


1st  District. 

2d  District  . 

3d  District  . 
4th  District. 


5th  District. 
6th  District. 
7th  District. 
8th  District., 

9th  District. , 

BROXX. 

1st  District., 


2d  District. 


54-5()  Lafayette  St 


264  Madison  St. 


314  W.  54th  St. 
207  E.  32cl  St.. 


96th  St.  and  Broad waj' } 

165-157  East  88th  St. | 

70ManhattauSl -| 

Sylvan  Place  and  121st  St . .  | 

59th St.  and  Madlsou  Ave..  \ 

[ 


1400  Willlamsbridge  Rd , 

E.  162d  St.  and  Wash'  n  A ve. 


Wauhope  Lynu ; 

William  P.  Moore > 

John  Hoyer ) 

Benjamin  Hoffman i 

Aaron  J.  Levy I 

Gustave  Hartman ( 

Leonard  A.  Snitkln j 

Thomas  E.  Murray ) 

■l'homa<<F.  Noonan j 

Michael  F.   Blake ,,) 

William  J.  Boyhan ) 

«.;has.  W.  Coleman 

William  Young 

Frederick  Spiegelberg. . 

Jacob  Marks ) 

Solomon  Oppenheimer  .  / 

Philip  J.  Sinnott 

David  L.  Weil 

John  R.  Davies 

Leopold  Prince \ 

John  F.  Cowan ) 

Edgar  J.  Lauer ) 

Fred  De  Witt  Wells..   .  ! 

Frank  D.  Sturges ( 

William  C.  Wilson ) 


Peter  A.  Shell 

William  E.  Morris. 


Thomas  O'Connell . 
Patrick  J.  Whelaii,  Deputy. 

James  .T.  Devlin. 

Michael  H.  Loonej',  Deputy. 

Michael  Skelly. 

Patrick  H.  Bird,  Deputy. 

James  Foley, 

John  H.  Servis. 

Harry  W.  Baldwin,  Deputy. 

John  J.  Dietz, 

Charles  J. Dimn,  Deputy. 

John  P.  Bums. 

B.  F.  Plunkett,  Deputy. 

Hugh  H.  Moore. 
Patrick  J.  Ryan,  Deputy. 

Frank  Bnlkley. 

Elijah  T.  Keehn,  Deputy. 


Stephen  Collins. 

Philip  A.  Ryan,  Deputy. 

Martm  J.  Burke. 

John  Monaghan,  Deputy. 


UNITED   STATES  COURTS    IN    MANHATTAN. 

UNITED  Sl'ATKS  CIRCUIT  COURT  OF  APPEALS  (2d  Circuit).  -  Downtown  Post-Office 
Building.  Ji((t(;es.—E.  Henry  Lacombe,  Alfred  C.  C!oxe,  Henry  G.  Ward  and  Heniy  Wade  Rogers; 
salary,  $7,000  each.    CJe?-i-.— William  Parkin;  salary,  $3,500.      2l5»?/i. —First  Monday  in  October. 


The  Judges  of  the  Federal  (Courts  are  appointed 

by  the  President.and  confirmed  by  the  United 

States  Senate. 
Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

Assigned  to   the  Second  Circuit.  —  Charles  E. 

Hughes;  salary.  $14,600. 
UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT  (Southern 

District  of  New  York).— Post-OfHce  Building 
United  States  District  Judges. — Cbas.  M.    Hough, 

Learned   Hand,  Julius  M.  Mayer,  Augustus 

N.  Hand; salaries,  $6,000 each. 
CfcrA;.— Alex.  Gilchrist,  Jr.i>ept<i2/.—Wm.Tallman. 
StMed  Ten^n.— First  Tuesday  m  every  mouth. 


Motion  Cof'Tidrtrs.— Bankruptcy,  Monday;  Gen- 
eral Motions,  Friday. 

United  States  District  -  Attorney.  —  H.  Snowden 
Marshall ;  salary,  $10,000. 

Special  Assistant  to  Attorney-  Oeneral.Seary  N. 
Arnold. 

Marshal.— ThomsiS  D.  McCarthy ;  salary,  $5,000. 

Commissioners.— Ciarence  S.  Houghton,  Samuel 
R.  Bfctts,  Samuel  M.  Hitchcock,  Ed.  L.  Owen, 
Henry  W.Goodrich,  Herbert  Green,  Daniel 
B.  Deyo,  Edward  J.  Collins,  Edward  T. 
McEnany,  Mortimer  B.  Patterson. 
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AMUSEMENT    PLACES    IN    MANHATTAN    AND    BRONX. 

Seating  capacity  is  given  from  information  furnished  by  the  owners  or  managers  of  the  theatres,  but  as 
some  houses  are  able  to  add  extra  seats  during  important  engagements  the  figures.  In  a  few  cases,  are  likely 
to  vary  slightly.  On  December  12,  1911,  the  Board  of  Alder.ncn  adopted  a  charter  amendment  permitting 
standees  In  theatres.  The  amendment  provides  that  "any  numtir  of  persons  or  rows  of  persons"  may 
stand  in  the  aisles  back  of  the  seats  on  the  orchestra  floor,  provided  that  a  space  six  feet  wide  be  kept  clear 
when  the  aisles  are  sixteen  feet  wide  or  under,  and  that  ten  feet  shall  be  kept  clear  when  the  aisles  are  more 
than  sixteen  feet  in  width.     Only  one  row  of  standees  la  periPltted  In  the  galleries 


Theatres,  Etc. 


Location 


Proprietors  or  Managers 


Seating 
Capacity 


Academy  of.Musict 

Adelphif 

Adier'a  Peo  le's 
Ae::,llan  Hall 
Alhambra* 

American* 

American  Music  Hall   . 
Astor .... 

Audubon*.  .  .    . 

Bandbox       .        .      ■.    • 
Belasco.  .    .  .      ' 

Berkeley ... 
Booth .... 
Broadwayt     .      . . 
Bronx  Opera  Ilo-iae 

Candler 

Carnegie  Hall     . 
Carnegie  Lyceum    . 
Casino.  . 

Century 

Chas.  Edison's  Little  Thimble 

City* ....  

Claremontt  .  .  - .    . 

Colonial*     . 
Columbia 
Comedy 

Cort 

Crotona* 

David  Kessler  .    . . 

Eltinge 

Empire   .... 

Forty-eighth  St 

Forty-fourth  St 

Francals .  .    .  . 

Fourteenth  St 

Fulton.  . 

Gaiety. . 

Garrlckt 

Garden 

George  M.  Cohan 
Globe. ... 

Grand 

Grand  Central  Palace 
Grand  Opera  House        .... 

Hamilton 

Harlem  Opera  Hou.se* 

Harris 

Hippodrome 

Hudson 

Hurtlg  &  Seamoii's 

Irving  Place  .    .  . 

Jefferson .    . 
Keith's  Bronx* 
Keith's  Royal* 
Keith's  Union  Sq  * 
Knlckerbockert  .    . 

Lafayette* .  . 

Liberty 

Lexington. ... 

Lincoln  Sq.*.  .... 

Little 

Loew's  Seventh  Ave  * 
Longacre. .  ... 

Lyceum. .  ... 

Lyric 

Madison  Sfjuare  Oarden  .  . 
Manhattan  Opera  House  .  . 
Maxine  Elliott 

McKlnley  Sq    

Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Miner's  Bronx .  .... 

Mount  Morrlst  . .  . . , 

Murray  Hill ...  

New  Amsterdam 

Neighborhood  Playhouse. . . 

New  York* 

Olympic 


E.  14th  St.  and  Irving  Place 

89th  St.  and  Broadway      .    ... 
201  Bowery.  .... 

29  W.  42d  St 

7th  Ave.  aad  12Jtn  St  ... 

8th  Ave  and  42d  St  

8th  Ave.  and  42d  St 

Broadway  and  45th  St       .... 

Broadway  and  l(>5th  fit 

205  E.  57th  St..  near  3a  Ave  .  . 
44th  St ,  near  Broadway 

44th  St .  near  5th  Ave      

222  W.  45th  St 

4l3t  St.  and  Broadway 

149th  St  ,  east  of  3d  Ave 

226  W.  42d  St 

W.  57th  St.,  near  7th  Ave 
7tb  Ave.  and  57th  St 

Broadway  and  39th  St 

62d  St  and  Central  Park  West 

10  5th  Ave . 

East  14th  St.,  opp.  Irving  Place 
135th  St  and  Broadway. .   .    . 

Broadway  and  62d  St 

7  th  Ave.  and  47th  St 
W.  41st  St.,  near  6th  A/e      ... 
48th  St  ,  east  of  Broadway    . 
Tremont  Ave.,  near  Park  Ave.. . 

2d  Ave.  and  2d  St 

236-42  W.  42d  St 

Broadway  and  40th  St 

48th  St..  east  of  Broadway    .     . 
44th  St ,  west  of  Broadway   . . . 

19  W.  44th  St 

W.  14th  St.,  near  6th  .\ve.    .  .  . 

46th  St.,  west  of  Broadway 

Broadway  aad  46th  St 
35th  St.,  near  6th  Ave. 
Madison  Ave.  and  2'/th  St 
Broadway  and  43d  St.  ... 

Broadway  and  46th  St     

Grand  St.,  cor.  Chrystie  St.  .    .  . 
46th  &  47th  Sts.  &  Lexington  Av 
W.  23d  St  and  8th  Ave  . 
Broadway  and  146th  St   .  .    .  . 
W.  125th  St..  near  7th  Ave     . . . 
42d  St.,  near  8th  Ave       . .      . 

6th  Ave.  and  44tb  St 

44th  St..  near  6th  Ave 

W.  125th  St   and  7th  Ave    .  .    .  . 

E.  15th  St.  and  Irvl  ig  Place 

214  E    14th  St    

150th  St.  and  Melrose  Ave.  .     .  . 
Westehester.\ve  ,  cor  Bergen  Ave 
E.  14tb  St.,  near  Broadway. .    . 

Broadway  and  38th  St  

2227  7th  Ave.  .    .    . 

234  W.  42d  St 

51st  St.  and  Lexington  Ave  . 

Broadway  and  66th  St   

44th  St.,  west  of  Broadway     .  . 

124th  St   and  7th  Ave 

i20  W.  48th  St.,  near  Broadway 
i5th  St  ,  near  Broadway 

213  W.  42d  St 

Madison  Ave.  and  26th  St  .    ... 
34th  St ,  near  8th  Ave    . 

39th  St.,  near  Broadway 

169th  St.  and  Boston  Road 

Broadway,  39th  and  40th  Sts.  .  . 

3d  Ave.  and  155th  St 

116th  St.  and  5th  Ave      

Lexington  Ave.  and  42d  St 

42d  St.,  west  of  Broadway 

466  Grand  St 

Broadway  and  45th  St 

E.  14th  St ,  near  3d  Ave 


William  Fox 

Trio  Amusement  Co  , 
Abe  Adler 


Inc 


B.  F.  Keith.  . 
Marcus  Loew 
Marcus  Loew .  . 
Cohan  &  Harris 

William  Fox 

Washington  Sq    Players 

David  Belasco 

Robert  Campbell,  Mgr 

Wlnthrop  Ames 

Leon  D.  Langsfeld,  Mgr 

Cohan  &  Harris  and  A.  H   Wood: 
Candler  Theatrical  Corp 

C.  C.  Smith,  Mgr 

Sani.'s.  &  Lee  Shuljeit 
New  Theatre  Co ..  . 
Guido  Bruno,  Mgr 

William  Fox 

Fred.  J.  Dcllinger,  Aigr 

B.  F.  Keith 

Columbia  Amusement  Co 
Sam.  S.  &  Lee  Shubert 
John  Cort    . 
William  Fox        .    .  . 
Max  R.  Wllner,  Mgr.   .  . 
A.  H.  Woods  Theatre  Co 

r'harles  Frohman  Co  

W.  A.  Brady,  Mgr 
Carl  W.  Hunt.  Mgr     . 
Luclen  L.  Bonheur,  ]~>lre(  tnr 
J.  Wesley  Rosenoue.'st 
Henry  B.  Harris's  E^tiite 
Klaw  &  Erlanger     . 


F.  &.  D   Co   

Klaw  &  Erlanger,  Mgrs 
Charles  Dillingham ... 
Uneeda  Amusement  Co. 
Grand  Central  Palace  Co 
Beck  Amusement  Co 
B.  S.  Moss. 
H.  T.  swift. 

Selwyn  &  Co 

C-'harles  Dillingham,  Mgr.    .  . 
Estate  of  Henry  B.  Harris. 
Hurtlg    &    feearaon's    Theatrical 

Enterprises 
M.  Baumfeld 
Moss  &  Brill 
B.  F.  Keith   ... 
C   C.  Egan,  Mgr 

B.  F.  Keith 

Triangle  Film  Corp. .  . 
Walton  &  Morganstern. . 

Klaw  &  Erlanger 

John  Cort  and  Albert  Wels 
Chas.  Ferguson,  Mgr.  . 
Wlnthrop  Ames,  Director 
Chas.  E.  Sewards,  Mgr. 
L.  A.  T.  Carp.      .  ... 

'^has.  Frohman  Co .  .  .       ..... 

Sam.  S.  &  Lee  Shubert 


Corastock  &  Gest 

Sam  S.  &  Lee  Shubert 

Earle  W.  Rossman,  Mgr 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  Co 
Edwin  D   Miner.  Mgr 

Isldor  Edelstein 

Columbia  Amusement  Co ...    . 

Klaw  &  Erlanger.  Mgrs 

Henry  St.  Settlement 

Wm.  Morris 

Samuel  Kraus.  Mgr 


3,300 
1,200 
1,660 


1,376 

1,750 

1,150 

1.133 

3,200 

299 

984 

440 

698 

1,600 

1,881 

1,055 

2.800 

l,'5bo 
2,906 

146 
2,200 
1,100 
1,435 
1,331 

696 
1,029 
2,500 
2,000 

898 
1,100 

961 
1,500 

440 
1,500 

924 

806 

844 
1,110 
1,088 
1.200 
2,000 
1,200 
2,086 
2,000 
1,600 

770 
5,200 
1,177 

1,832 
1,200 
2,300 
1,680 
2,200 
1,034 
1,352 
1.226 
1,200 
2.550 
1,553 

299 
2,360 
1,005 

957 

1,372 

12,137 

3,200 

938 
1,428 
3,366 
1,772 
1,500 
1,300 
1,702 

410 
1,496 

760 
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AMUSEMENT    PLACES    IN    MANHATTAN 

AND   BRONX— Co?j«n«ed 

Theatres,  Etc. 

Location. 

Proprietors  or  Managers 

Seating 
Capacity 

Broadway  and  47th  St 

Elmer  F.  Rogers,  Mgr.  . 
Lawrence  J.  Anhalt,  Atgr 

Wm.  A.  Brady 

M.  Fischer,  Mgr 
C.  G.  Stewart 
F.  F.  Proctor    .  .  . 
W   H.  Quald.  Mgr 

B.  ?.  Moss 

Charles  Hopkin.s 
Al.  H    Woods 

William  fox 

Shubert  1"heattionl  Co 

Harry  L   C'ort 

Marli  Strand  TVeatre  Co 

V.  J    McLaughlin 

Sam  S   &  Lee  Shubert 
Frank  H.  Loomis,  ^  gr  .  . 
Edward  Ornstein,  Mgr 
Joseph  Weber 

Marcus  Loow 

Sam,  S.  &  I^ee  Shube-' 

1.800 
1,509 

874 

Park 

59tli  St.  &  Columbus  Circle 

141  W.  48th  St 

Plaza* 

Madison  Ave.  and  59th  St 

39th  St.,  near  6th  Ave. 

1,600 
299 

Proctor's* 

Proctor's  Fifth  Avenue* 

125th  St.  and  Lexington  Ave 

Broadway  and  28th  St 

1.800 
1,406 

Prospect 

Punch  and  Juily    

Republic                   

Prospect  Ave.  &  Westchester  Ave 

49th  St.,  east  of  7th  Ave        

42d  St.  and  Broadway      

Broadwav  and  96th  St        

225  W.  44th  St 

90th  St.  and  Broadway 

Broadway  and  47th  St           .... 
31st  St.  and  3d  Ave     

1,500 

299 

1,000 

Riverside*                 

Shuljert.    .    .            

ftanriard  .                  

Strandt    ....                

Third  Avenue      .      

1,800 
1,400 
1,493 
i,750 
1,100 

Thirty-ninth  St          

Vitagranht                     

39th  St.,  east  of  Broadway 

Broadwav  and  44th  St 

673 
823 

Wadsworth 

181st  St.,  near  Broadway 

Broadwav  and  29th  St 

1.000 
900 

West  Endt    .  . . 

Winter  Garden 

125th  St.,  near  St.  Nicholas  Ave 
Broadway  and  50th  St 

1,700 
2,000 

♦  Vaudeville  and  moving  pictures,    t  Moving  pictures. 

The  hour  for  beginning  theatrical  performances  in  New  York  varies,  being  dictated  by  the  length  of 
the  plays.  Curtains  rise  between  8  and  8.30  v.  m.;  doors  at  all  theatres  open  at  7.30  p.  m  Saturday 
matinees  are  given  at  all  theatres;  mid-week  matinees  are  given  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  or  Tliursdays, 
the  days  varying  at  different  theatres  and  attractions  A  fe'A'  popular-yrice  theatres  and  all-vaudeville 
houses  give  daily  matinees.     Such  afternoon  performances  begin  about  2  i-   m. 

The  standard  price  for  the  best  seats  In  New  York  theatres  of  the  flist  class  Is  S2,  and  in  some  houses 
S2.50,  the  .scale  grading  down  to  fifty  cents,  "iccordlng  to  location 

The  standard  price  for  the  best  seats  at  vhe  so-called  popular-price  theatres  is  SI ,  the  scale  grading 
down  to  twenty-flve  cents,  according  to  location.  At  these  theatres  matinee  seats  are  usually  sold 
at  reduced  rates.  A  number  of  large  theatres  In  New  York  are  bpln?  used  as  iiiixed  movinR-plcture  and 
vaudeville  houses.  Among  such  theatres  are  the  Savoy,  Lincoln  Square.  Third  Avenue,  New  Star,  Grand 
Street  Theatre,  Proctor's  23d  and  58tb  Street  Theatres,  Circle,  Herald  Square,  .■American  Roof,  BlJou, 
Broadway,  Miner's  Eighth  Ave.,  The  Nemo,  the  Greeley  Square  at  6th  Ave  a!id  30th  St;  Delancey  Street, 
Delancey  and  Suffolk  Sts.;  Avenue  B,  .")th  St  and  Ave.  B;  86th  Street  Theatre,  8Uth  St.,  near  3d  Ave.: 
National,  Bergen  and  Westchester  Aves  :  Boulevard,  So.  Boulevard,  near  Westchester  Ave.;  Eighty-first 
Street,  81st  St.  and  Broadway;  Gotham,  125th  St.  and  3d  Ave  :  Miner's  Bowery  (Royal),  Bowery,  near 
Delancey  St;  Stanley,  586  7th  Ave.;  Peoples.  199  Bowery.  The  prices  of  admission  vary  at  these  houses 
when  used  for  raovlng-plcture  entertainments,  some  as  low  as  ten  cents. 

The  standard  price  for  the  best  seats  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Is  S6.  the  scale  grading  down  to 
SI,  according  to  location.  At  this  house  seats  and  boxes  are  sold  by  annual  subscription  also.  Some  of  the 
boxes  are  leased  or  owned  outright;  such  boxes  are  valued  as  high  as  5100,000 

In  the  number,  beauty  and  convenience  of  its  theatres  New  York  now  leads  all  other  cities  of  the 
world.  Architecturally  and  in  art  treasures,  however,  some  of  the  jnunicipal  and  State  endowed  theatres 
of  Continental  Europe  still  excel.  The  New  York  Hippodrome,  sc.iting  5.200  people,  is  the  largest  and  finest 
place  of  amusement  of  its  kind  In  the  world 


MUSEUMS    AND 

IN    MANHATTAN 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  (Robert  W. 
de  Forest,  President;  Edward  Robinson,  Director) 
In  Central  Park,  main  entrance  on  Fifth  Ave.  at  82d 
St.  Open  dail\.  including  Sundays.  Free,  except  on 
Mondays  and  Fridays,  when  an  admission  of  25 
cents  Is  charged  Paintings  Cincluding  the  Altman, 
Morgan.  Hearn.  Mavquand,  Vanderbilt  and  Wolfe 
collections)  and  sc\ilpture  of  ancient  and  modern 
schools,  American  and  foreign;  casts,  antiquities, 
arms  and  armor,  porcelains,  musical  Instruments, 
tapestries,  laces,  metal  work,  furniture,  and  decora, 
tive  arts. 

Museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  (A  Augustus  Healy,  President;  William  H. 
Goodyear,  Curator  of  Art  Department),  Eastern 
Parkway  and  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Cpen 
daily,  including  Sundavs.  Free,  except  on  Mon^ 
days  and  Tuesdays,  when  an  admission  fee  of  25 
cents  is  charged  Paintings  by  American  and  for- 
eign  artists.  Sargeant's  water  colors,  Tissot's  New 
Testament  series,  casts  and  sculptures,  I  awrence 
collection  of  Bar-v  e  bronzes,  Avery  collection  of 
Chinese  Cloisonnes.  Professor  Goodyear's  archi- 
tectural photographs. 

New  York  Historical  Society.  76th  St.  and  Cen- 
tral Park  West  Paintings  by  old  and  modern  mas- 
ters (including  200  .American  porliaits),  Audubon's 
original  water  c^'Iors  for  nat'jral  history  pl.ates, 
Peter  Marie  collection  of  miniatures 

New  York  Public  Library,  Fifth  Ave.,  40th-42d 
St.  Gallery  of  paintinsts,  print  collection,  and 
special  exhibits,  all  free 

Fine  Arts  Building,  215  West  57th  St.,  headquar- 
ters of  Architectural  League  and  Art  Students' 
League.  The  semi-annual  exhibitions  of  the  National 
Academj  of  Design  and  the  Water  Color  Society  are 
held  here. 


ART    CALL£R!ES. 

AND    BROOXCLYN. 

Municipal  Art  Galleries.  Wii.shington  Irving 
High  School.  Irving  Place  and  16th  St.  Free  loan 
exhibittors  of  paintings,  sculpture,  and  handicraft 
work 

National  Arts  Club,  14  Gramerrv  Park  Entrance 
to  exhibition  galleries,  119  E.  19th  St 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  (in- 
corporated 1869),  Central  Park  West,  77th  St  and 
Columbus  Ave.  A  museum  and  libr.iry  of  natural 
history  to  provide  for  the  public  a  mearis  of  popular 
instruction  on  natural  history  and  kindred  subjects. 
Supported  by  subscriptions,  city  and  endowment 
funds.  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  President;  Cleveland 
H.  Dodge.  1st  Vice-President;  J.  Plerpont  Morgan, 
?d  Vice-President;  Charles  Lanier.  Treasurer; 
Archer  M  Hiuitington.  Secretary.  Dr.  Frederic  A. 
Lucas.  Director.  The  exhibition  halls  are  open  free  to 
the  nubile  every  day  in  the  year.  Hours:  Week-days 
and  lei^al  holiday.s,  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p  -M.;  Sundays, 
from  1  to  5  P  m.  Collections  of  animals,  woods, 
minerals,  gems  and  material  illustrating  the  customs 
of  various  races.  Courses  of  lectures  are  delivered  to 
the  pu[jils  of  the  public  schools.  I'ree  lecturw,  to  the 
oublic  are  also  given  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday 
e\'enings  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Public  lectures  are  delivered  on  holidays,  and 
•several  courses  of  lectures  are  given  to  members  of 
the  miisenro  duiing  the  year  The  library  contains 
over  6,000  volumes. 

Zoological  Gardens,  Central  Park,  entrance  Fifth 
Ave.  and  64th  St.,  and  at  Bronx  Park,  182d  St.  and 
Southern  Boulevard.  Admlsr.ion  free,  exceit  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  when  25  cent^  is  charged. 

Botanical  Gardens  (Bronx  Park).  Open  daily  from 
10  A.  M.  to  4  30  F.  M.     Free. 

Aquarium,  Castle  Garden,  Battery  Park.  Admis- 
sion free. 


800 
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BANKS  IN  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX. 

The  Cleailng-House  is  at  77  Cedar  Street,  Manhattan  Borough.  Wm.  Sherer  Is  Manager,  Wm.  J. 
Gilpin,  Assistant  .Manager.  Forty-five  banks  and  fifteen  trust  companies  are  associated  for  the  purpose 
of  exchanging  the  checks  and  bills  they  hold  against  one  another.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
and  the  Ass't  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  New  York  also  clear.  Other  banks,  not  members  of  the 
association,  clear  through  members.  The  representatives  of  the  members  appear  at  the  Clearing-House 
at  10  o'clock  every  business  day,  with  the  checks  and  bills  to  be  exchanged.  The  resulting  balances 
are  ascertained  in  about  an  hour,  and  before  1.30  o'clock  those  indebted  pay  their  balances,  and  after  that 
hour  the  other  banks  receive  the  amounts  due  them.    The  Clearing-House  has  been  in  operation  since  1853. 

Following  are  extracts  from  the  Manager's  annual  report  for  year  ended  September  30.  1916:  The 
Clearing-House  transactions  for  the  year  have  been  as  follows:  Exchanges,  $90,842,707,723;  balances, 
$5,340,846,740;  total  transactions,  $96,183,554,464.  The  average  daily  transactions:  Exchanges,  $299,810,916; 
balances,  $17,626,556;  total,  $317,437,473.  Total  transactions  since  organization  of  Clearing-House  (62  years): 
Exchanges,  $2,599,876,748,777;  balances,  $123,137,986,997;  total,  $2,723,014,735,775. 

Banks  are  open  from  10  A.  M.  to  ?,  P.  M.,  and  on  Saturdays  from  10  a.  m.  to  12  noon.  Commercial  paper, 
except  sight  or  demand  bills,  falling  due  on  Saturday  is  payable  on  the  following  business  day. 

NATIONAL  BANKS. 


Surplus  &I 

Name. 

Location 

Capital 

Undivided 
Profits. 

President. 

Cashier. 

American  Exchange 

Broadway,  cor.  Cedar 

$5,000,000 

$5,089,869 

Lewis  L.  Clarke.  ... 

Arthur  P.  Lee. 

Atlantic* 

257  Broadway 

1,000.000 

770,000 

P.  C.  Lounsbury .  . 

Frank  E.  Andnisa. 

Bank  of  Commerce 

31  Nassau  St 

25,000,000 

17,264,804 

James  S.  Alexander   . 

Faris  R.  Russell. 

Bank  of  New  York 

48  Wall  St 

2,000,000 

4,695,400 

Herbert  L.  Griggs  . 

Joseph  Andrews. 

Battery  Park 

2  Broadway 

200,000 
200,000 

150,491 
264,496 

E.  A.  De  Lima 

F.  A.  Wurzbach 

E.  B.  Day. 

Bronx 

369  E.  149th  St 

Harry  Kolbe. 

Butchers  &  Drovers' 

683  Broadway 

300,000 

173,903 

D.  H.  Rowland 

William  H.  Chase. 

Chase 

57  Broadway 

5,000,000 

9,694,000 

A.  H.  Wiggln 

A.  C.  Andrews. 

Chatham  &Phenlx(c) 

192  Broadway 

3,500,000 

1,818,902 

Louis  G.  Kaufman..  . 

Bert.  L.  Hasklns. 

Chemical 

270  Broadway 

3,000,000 

7,956,626 

J.  B.  Martindale.    .  . 

Francis  Halpln. 

Citizens'  Central. .  . 

320  Broadway 

2,550,000 

2,604,576 

Edwin  S.  Schenck...  . 

A  K.  Chapman. 

City 

55  Wall  St 

25,000,000 

637,942,329 

F.  A.  Vanderlip 

John  T.  Sproull 

G.  E.  Gregory. 

Coal  and  Iron 

Liberty  and  West  Sts 

1,000,000 

680,000 

Addison  H.  Day. 

East  River 

680  Broadway 

250,000 

65,000 

Vincent  Loeser 

Geo.  E.  Hoyer. 

Federal  Reserve  . . 

62  Cedar  St 

10,896,700 
250,000 

■4oi,oo6 

B.  Strong  Jr.,  Gov.. 
E.  E.  Watts 

L.  F.  Sailer. 

Fifth  National 

Lex.  Ave.  &  23d  St.. 

W.  S.  Beckley. 

First  National 

2  Wall  St 

10,000,000 

1,000,000 

200,000 

3,000,000 

21,272,505 

1,278,747 

152,375 

15,453,801 

Francis  L.  Hlne 

R.  W.  Poor 

Henry  H.  BIzallton    . 
William  Woodward. 

Samuel  A.  Welldon. 

Garfield 

5th  Ave.,  cor.  23d  St 

1819  Broadway 

Nassau  St.,  cor.  Pine 

A.  W.  Snow. 

Gotham 

Thos.  C.  Fry. 

Hanover 

E.  E.  Whlttaker. 

Harrlman 

5th  Ave  and  44th  St 
247  Broadway 

500,000 
1,500,000 

1,021,031 

7,530.000 

Jos.  W.  Harrlman. . 
Edward  Townsend.. 

John  A.  Noble. 

Importers  &  Traders' 

H.  H.  Powell. 

Irving  National 

Wool  worth  Bldg... 

4,000,000 

3,849,842 

R.  P.  Grant 

J.  F.  Bouker. 

Liberty 

120  Broadway 

1,000,000 

2.955,983 

Thos   Cochran 

Chas.  W.  RleckB. 

Lincoln 

60-70  E.  42d  St 

1,000,000 

1.875,000 

Chas.  E.  Warren   .  . 

David  C.  Grant. 

Market  and  Fulton. . 

81  Fulton  St 

1,000,000 

1,980.855 

Alex.  Gilbert... . 

John  H.  Carr. 

Mechanics'  &  Metals 

20  Nassau  St 

6,000,000 

9,155,800 

G.  W.  McGarrah. . 

Joseph  S.  House. 

Merchants' 

42  Wall  St 

2,000,000 

2,180,889 

R.  M.  Gallaway 

Joseph  Byrne. 

National  Park 

214  Broadway 

5,000,000 

15,590.000 

Richard  Delafield... 

Maurice  H.  Ewer. 

New  York  County.. 

77-79  8th  Ave 

500,000 

1,333,642 

Francis  L.  Leland . . . 

Thos.  A.  Painter, 

Seaboard 

18  Broadway 

1,000,000 

2,846,000 

Samuel  G.  Bayne — 

W.  K.  Cleverley. 

Second  National... . 

5th  Ave.,  cor.  28th. .  . 

1,000,000 

3,226.877 

Wm.  A.  Simonson. .  . 

William  Pabst. 

Sherman 

33d  St.  &  Astor  Court 

200,000 

103.249 

E.  C  Smith 

G.  C.  Marshall. 

Union  Exchange 

21st  St  and  5th  Ave.. 

1,000,000 

1,004,922 

S.  H.  Herman 

David  Nevlus. 

STATE  BANKS. 


Bank  of  America. . .  . 

44  Wall  St   

$1,500,000 

$6,118,705 

William  H.  Perkins. . 

W.  M.  Bennet. 

Bank  of  Europe. . .    . 

1429  1st  Ave 

150,000 

27,842 

Thos.  Capek 

F.  A.  Sovak. 

Bank  of  Metropolis. 

31  Union  Square. . . . 

1,000,000 

2,154,000 

Stephen  Baker 

Edwin  S.  Laffey. 

Bowery 

124  Bowery 

250,000 

765,688 

J.  Stanley  Foster 

Charles  Esslg. 

Broadway  Central..  . 

2574  B'way  at  97th  St. 

100,000 

40,000 

Frank  Williams 

Francis   Crave. 

Bronx  Borough  Bank 

440  E.Tremont  Av.(a) 

150,000 

59.050 

C.  A.  Becker 

Wm.  S.  Germain. 

Bryant  Park 

220  W    42d  St 

200,000 

440,000 

W.  W.  Warner 

E.  F.  Giese. 

Chelsea  Exchange  (a) 

266  W.  34th  St 

400,000 

170,000 

A.  E.  Stilger 

William  A.  Lobb. 

Colonlalt 

441  Columbus  Ave... 

400,000 

827,000 

Alexander  Walker. . . 

Geo.  S.  Carr. 

Columblatt 

Corn  Exchanget 

507  5th  Avp 

300,000 
3,500,000 

53  000 

Joseph  Fox 

W.  S.  Griffith. 

13  William  St 

6,736,000 

Walter  E.  Frew 

Edward  S.  Malmar. 

Cosmopolitan 

803  Prospect  Ave 

100,000 

21,010  Geo.  B.  Williams 

Wm.  F.  McLaughlin. 

Fidelity 

Mad.  Ave.  and  75th.. 

200,000 
100,000 

187,571  Edward  H.  Peaslee. 

E.  W.  Dutton 

5th  Ave.  Bank  ofN.Y. 

530  5th  Ave 

2,254,017 

lA.  S.  Frlssell 

W.  G.  Gaston. 

•Formerly  Merchants'  Exchange  Bank.  tBranches  at  Broadway,  cor.  66th  St.,  79th  St.  and  102d  St.; 
Columbus  Ave.,  cor.  92d  St  and  105th  St  ;  116th  St.,  cor.  7th  Ave.  tBranches,  Astor  Place  and  8th  St  ;  Broad- 
way and  Spring  St.;  .57th  St  and  8th  Ave.;  Norfolk  and  Grand  Sts.;  126  E.  86th  St.;  Ave.  D  and  10th  St.; 
303  W.  42d  St.;  4th  Ave.  and  29th  St.;  7  E.  42d  St.;  125th  St.  and  Lenox  Ave.;  Columbus  Ave.  and  72d  St.; 
St.  Nicholas  Ave.  and  W.  181st  St.;  7th  Ave.  and  33d  St.;  Broadway  and  28th  St.;  34  Union  Square  East; 
Broadway  and  113th  St.;  Lexington  Ave.  and  60th  St.;  125th  St.  and  Park  Ave.;  Broadway  and  Murray  St.; 
Amsterdam  Ave.  and  143d  St.;  207th  St.  and  Post  Ave.  Tremont  and  Arthur  Aves.  Brooklyn  Branches- 
Court  and  Joralemon  Sts.;  19  Flatbush  Ave.;  Greenpoint  and  Manhattan  Aves.;  Myrtle  Ave.  and  Broadway; 
Summit  St.  and  Hamilton  Ave.  Queens — 75  Fulton  Ave.,  Astoria;  116  Main  St.,  Flushing;  Bridge  Plaza  and 
Academy  St.;  Jackson  Ave.  and  4th  St.  New  Brighton,  S.  I.  tt  Branch  407  Broadway,  (o) Branch  at 
135th  St.  and  7th  Ave.  (6)  Capital  set  aside  for  foreign  branches,  $3,000,000.  (c)  Branches  at  Greenwich 
and  Warren  Sts.;  Bowery  and  Grand  St.;  345  Grand  St.;  5th  Ave.  and  14th  St.;  9th  Ave.  and  14th  St.;  5tn 
Ave.  and  20th  St.;  3  W.  33d  St.;  57th  St.  and  3d  Ave.;  86th  St.  and  2d  Ave.;  Broadway  and  104th  St.;  Lenox 
Ave.  and  U6th  St.;  I25th  St.  and  Lexington  Ave.    W)Al80  WUUamaburg  Br.  and  White  Plalua  ua. 
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STATE  BANKS— CoTl/i/JUe'd. 


Name  . 

Location. 

Capital, 

Surplus. 

President 

German-Amerlcau 

23  Broad  St 

$750,000 

$700,000 

Albert  Tag 

German  Exchange  (e) 

330  Bowery 

200,000 

800,000 

Jos.  M.  Adrlait, 

Germania  (6) 

190  Bowery 

200,000 

2 

1,037,000 

Edward  C.  Schaeler.. 

Greenwich 

402  Hud.son  St  tt  .    . 

500.000 

1,193,912 

Wm.  C.  Duncan 

International 

60  Wall  St 

500.000 

o 

135,742 

John  Hubbard     . . 

Manhattan  Company 

40  Wall  St 

■  2,050.000 

K 

4.750,000 

Stephen  Baker 

Metropolitan... 

4th  Ave  &23dSt.(c).. 

2.000,000 

1,9,35,119 

Henry  Olleshelmer. 

Mutual 

49-51  W.  33d  St.      . 

200,000 

D 

492.000 

Charles  A.  Sackett.. 

New  Netherland 

41  W.  34th  St..    . 

200,000 

> 

266,000 

J.  Adams  Brown .  .  . 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exch. 

10  Broadway!   . . 

1,000,000 

■a 

953,861 

Forrest  H.  Parker 

Pacific 

470  Broadway  (0  . 

500,000 

a 

1,000.000 

O   H   Cheney     . 

Security 

In  Liquidation 

U* 

People's 

395  Canal  St 

200,000 

Eifi 

446,000 

William  Milne.  .    . 

Public 

89  Delancey  St.  (n) 

750.000 

349,368 

Edw   P.  Rothchlld  . 

State 

376  Grand  St.« 

1,500,000 

5 

767,822 

O.  L.  Richard 

Twenty-third  Ward. 

135th  St.  &  3d  Ave.  §§ 

200,000 

116,000 

Charles  W   Bogart 

Washington  Heights 

1915  Amsterdam  Ave 

100.000 

a 

470.000 

John  Whalen.. 

Westchester  Ave   .    . 

1060  So  Boulevard. . . 

100,000 

l-( 

25.400 

John  Tatlock 

West  Side 

481  8th  Ave . 

200.000 

690,752 

C.  F.  Tletjen. 

YorkvUle 

15113dAve.,at85thSt. 

100,000 

610,135 

August  Zinsser,  Jr. .  . 

Cashier. 


J.  F.  Frederlchs. 
George  Kern. 
Loftlh  Love. 
Robert  P.  Ward. 
A.  J.  McGrath. 
D.  H.  Plerson. 
August  C.  Corby.  . 
Hugh  N.  Kirkland, 

and  Vlce-IYesldent. 
Curtis  J.  Beard. 
John  R.  Wood. 
Sam   C  Merwln. 

John  B.  Forsyth. 
C   H  Baldwin. 
A.  I.  Voorhls. 
Charles  P.  Bogart. 
William  Clark. 
Russell  B.  Smith. 
Nat.  Mills. 
Ernest  Wolkwltz. 


§Al30  651  Madison  Ave.,  near  60th  St.;  cor.  Columbus  Ave.  and  93d  Sjb.;  58th  St.  and  7th  Ave.;  cor  116th 
St.  and  3d  Ave  ;  cor.  103d  St.  and  1st  Ave.;  Broadway  and  S6th  St.;  Manhattan  St.  and  Amsterdam  Ave.; 
14th  St.  and  2d  Ave.  ttAJso  at  260  W.  Broadway;  874  and  1531  Broadway:  596  6th  Ave.,  cor  35th  St.;  135  Will- 
lam  St.  t  J  Also  158  Rlvlngton  St'.;  5th  Ave.  and  W.  115th  St  ;  7  W,  26th  St.;  Westchester  Ave.  and  158th  St.; 
also  Pitkin  and  Stone  Aves.;  Graham  Ave  and  Varet  St,  Brooklyn.  IJ.'Mso  960  Boston  Road  and  2803 
3d  Ave.  (c)Also  100  WUIlam  St.,  271  and  565  Broadway  (OAlso  Madison  Ave.  and  28th  St  (/i)Also 
Madison  Ave.  and  116th  St.;  Broadway  and  26th  St.;  Claremont  Parkway  and  Bathgate  Ave.,  and  Pitkin 
Ave.,  cor.  Watklns  St.,  Brooklyn.     (e)Also  Broadway  and  29th  St.     (6)  Also  1480  1st  Ave  ;  3d  Ave.  and  155th  St 


BANKS  FOR 

SAVINGS   IN 

MANHATTAN 

AND   BRONX. 

No.  of 

Business  Hours. 

Name 

Location. 

President. 

De- 
posi- 

Deposits 

Surplus 

[Unless    otherwise  stated 
banks   close   as   12   noon 

tors. 

$3,028,109 

AA 

on  Satudays.] 

American 

115  W.  42d  St 

W.  M.  Campbell 

8,624 

3H 

$150,728 

9  A.  M.  to  4  p.  M.  (a) 

Bank  for  Savings 

280  4th  Ave.. 

Walter  Trimble 

147,618 

93,056,466 

3H 

12.780,260 

10  A.  M  to  3  p.M  ;  Monday, 
10  a.m.  to  6  P.M. 

Bowery 

128  Bowery. 

H.  A.  Schenck 

142,583 

102,754,899 

3H 

14.119,950 

10  A.  M    tO?P    M. 

Broadway  .. 

5  Park  Place  . .  . 

HT.  F  Hutch'.son 

15,200 

13,407,297 

4 

790,000 

10  A    M    to  3  p.  M. 

Bronx          ...    . 

429  Tremont  Av 

Wm.  B   Altken 

6,300 

1.270,000 

3H 

30.000 

9  A.  M.  to  3  P  M.;  Mon.  to 

8  p.m. 

10  a.  m.  to3  P.  M. 

Citizens' 

56  Bowery ... 

Henry  Haslcr 

27,118 

16.276,495 

3H 

2.289,839 

Commonwealth 

2007  Arast'am  Av 

J   H.  Boschen 

4,199 

720.517 

4 

18,342 

9  A.  M.  to  3  p.  m.  (a) 

Dollar.    . 

2808  3d  Ave 

G.  E   Edwards  . 

43,699 

12.027,342 

3H 

760,366 

10  A.  M    t0  3  P    M.  (rf) 

Dry  Dock .     .    . 

341  Bowery. .  . 

Andrew  Mills. 

78,118 

44,156,951 

3H 

3,612,744 

10  A    M    to3  P    M. 

East  River.    . . 

291  Broadway . . 

D   S.  Ramsay 

31,505 

33,851,455 

4 

4,383,618 

10  A.  M    to  3  P.M. 

Emlscrant  Indus 

51  Chambers  St 

T.  M.  .Mulry 

162,040 

144,211,102 

4 

9,942,909 

10  A.  M    to  3  P.M. 

Empire  City. 

231  W   125th  St. 

John  Beaver. . 

2,440 

4,428,77S 

3H 

229,349 

9  A.  M.  to  3  P    M.  (a) 

Excelsior  .     . . 

23d  St  &6thAv 

Wm.  J.  Roome  . 

27,947 

14.975,135 

4 

879,813 

10  A.  M    to  3  P.  M.;  Mod., 
10  A.  M.  to  7  p.  M  ;  (/) 
Sat..  10  A.  M.  to  1  p.  M. 

Franklin 

8tn  Av.,  c  42  St.  . 

W.  G.  Conklln 

54,105 

23.400,000 

3H 

1.648,097 

10  A.  M    to3  P    M. 

German  .   . 

4th  Av.,  c  14th  St 

Alfred  Roelker 

153.505 

92.754,489 

4 
31^ 

7,085.796 

10  AM  to  3  p.  M  ;  Monday, 

10  A.M.  to  6  P    M 

Greenwich..    . 

6thAv.&16thSt 

James  Qulnlan  . 

102.292 

70,809,000 

-4 

6,711,000 

10  A.  M    t0  3P    M. 

Harlem  .    . 

125thSt&Lex.Av 

W    E   Trotter    . 

58,000 

25,500,000 

3H 

1,800,000 

10  A.  M   to3  P   M.(a) 

Irving 

115  Chambers  St 

H.  E.  Tener..    . 

23,571 

19.252.147 

4 

1.426,700 

10  A.  M  to3  P  M(a) 

Italian  ..    .. 

64  Spring  St 

J.  N.  Francolinl. 

16.158 

4,483,664 

314 
-4 

234,570 

10  A.  M.  to  3  p  M.:  Mon. 
and  Sat..  5  to  8  P.  M. 

Maiden  I-ane 

170  Broadway 

F.  A.  Rlngler     . 

5.. 500 

1 ,500.000 

4 

40,000 

9.30  A.M.  to  5  30  P.M. 

Manhattan.. 

544  Broadway. 

loseph  Bird. 

21.263 

11,807,581 

3H 

1.155,390 

10  A    M    to3  P    M. 

Metropolitan 

1  3d  Ave   (i) . 

J.  B   Currev 

16,246 

112,318,250 

4 

1.143,909 

10  A    M    to  3  P    M 

New  York... 

8th  Av..c. 14th  St. 

Wra.  Felslnger 

48,797 

39,543,295 

4 

3,767,611 

10  A.  M  to3P  M  (a) 

North  River  .   . 

31  W   34th  St 

A.  H.  Fischer 

18,682 

8,757,359 

■iVi 

509,904 

10  A  M.  to  3  p.  M  ;  Mon.  to 

7  p.m. 
9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 

North  Side  .  .    . 

3230  3d  Ave.   .  .  . 

J.  G.  Borgstede. 

6,300 

1.461,000 

3V, 

35,000 

Seamen's.. 

74  Wall  St 

Daniel  Barnes   . 

101,000 

77,007,000 

4 

8,536,000 

10  a    M    t0  2P    M. 

Union  Dime.. 

6th  Av.&40thSt. 

A.  P.  W.Kinn.an 

118,000 

40.000,000 

3H 

4,183,000 

10  a.  M.  to  3  P  M. 

Union  Square  . 

20  Union  Sq  E 

W.  H  Rock  wood 

15,586 

10,363,617 

3i4 

1.233,545 

10  A    M.to  3  P.M.;  Mon., 
10  a.  M.  to 7  p.m. 

United  States  . 

606  Madison  Av 

C.  N.  Taintor. 

13,347 

5,070,664 

3H 

147.596 

10  a.m.  to  4  p  m  (a) 

West  Side 

HO    6th   Ave  ,  c, 
9th  St. 

C.  O.  Blgelow... 

11,357 

3,393,284 

^Vi 

265,645 

9  A.M.  to  3  p   M.;  Sat.  and 
Mon.,  6  to  8  p.m. (ft) 

JSubJect  to  change,  (a) Open  Monday  nights  also.  ((i)Open  Mondays  from  10  a.  M.  to  9  P.  M  (/) Except 
June,  July,  August  and  September,  (ft)  Not  open  Saturday  evenings  June,  July  and  August.  (i)Also  59-61 
Cooper  Square. 


NATIONAL    AND    STATE 

BANKS   IN    BROOKLYN    AND   QUEENS. 

Name. 

Location. 

Capital 

Surplus  & 

Undivided 

Profits 

President. 

Cashier. 

Bank  of  Flatbush... 
Bank  of  Long  I.sland. 

885  Flatbush  Ave 

Jama)ca§§ 

$100,000 
900,000 
100,000 

$52,286 

575,000 

55,187 

W.  D.  Buckner 

S.  R.  Smith 

Chas.  Straub. 
George  S.  Downing, 

Coney  Island 

Surf  Ave.,  C.  I 

W.J.Ward 

G.  H.  Mailey. 
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Surplus  & 

Undivided 

Profits. 

Name. 

Location. 

Capital. 

President. 

Cashier. 

First  Nafl  of  Corona 

18  Grand  Av.,  Corona 

$100,000 

$650,000 

Wm.  J.  Hamilton.. 

O.  G.  Alexander. 

First  Nat'l  of  Jam.. 

Jamaica 

100,000 

15,397 

Starr  Brlnkerhoff.. . 

Richard  Van  Slclen. 

First  Nat.,  Ozone  Pk. 

Ozone  Park 

60,000 

33,400 

John  B.  Relraer. . . 

W.  L.  Hopkins. 
William  S.    Irish. 

First  National 

B'way  &  Havemeyer 

300,000 

679,000 

Joseph  Huber 

D.  E.  Freudenberger 

Greenpolnt  Nat'l. . . 
Hillside   

140  Greenpolnt  Ave 
3302  Jamaica,  R.  H.. 
Hi  Penns'lvanla  Ave 
Court  &  Montague. 

200,000 

158,426 

Walter  WUmurt. 

100.000 

200,000 

1,600,000 

33.000 

52,000 

910,900 

Joel  Fowler 

Homestead 

E.  L.  Rockerfeller.  , 
Chas.  G.  Balmanno.. 

George  L.  Porter. 
Wilton  C.  Donn. 

Mechanics'! 

Montauk       

5th  Ave.  &  Union  St. 
46  Court  St 

100,000 
1,000,000 

39,208 
1,119,320 

Henry  M.  Randall.. 
Dan.  V.  B.  Hegeman.. 

Thos.  M.  Halsey. 
G.  Foster  Smith. 

Nassau  National .... 

and  Vice-President. 

National  City 

350  Fulton  St 

300,000 

597,508 

Henry  M.  Wella 

B.  T.  V'nBenthuysen. 

Nat.,  Far  Rockaway 

Far  Rockaway 

50,000 

49,590 

H.  G.  Heyaon 

J.  L.  Stanley. 

North  Slde(a) 

225  Havemeyer  St.. 

200,000 

194.674 

Paul  E.  Bonner   .... 

Henry  Blllman. 

People's  National.  .. 

1336  Broadway 

200,000 

145,000 

George  W.  Spence. . 

J.  B.  Korndorfer. 

RldRewoort  Natlon.il. 

Myrtle*  Cyp's  Avs.. 

100,000 

55.000 

Louis  Berger 

C.  V.  Gunther. 

§Branches  at  3d  Ave.  and  51st  St.;  Broadway,  near  Gates  Ave.;  5th  Ave.  and  9th  St.;  356  Fulton  St  ; 
Broadway  and  Bedford  Ave:  Schermerhorn  St.  and  3d  Ave.;  Atlantic  and  Georgia  Aves.  JJAlso  RligewoodI 
Flushing,  Far  Rockaway,  Rockaway  Beach,  Richmond  Hill,  Elmhurst,  College  Point,  Long  Island 
City,  Sea  Side,  Woodhaven.  tJAlso  577  Broadway.  (OAlso  774  Broadway,  corner  Sumner  Ave.;  Myrtle 
Ave.,  cor.  Bleecker  St.     (a)  Branches  at  33  and  710  Grand  St. 


BANKS    FOR 

SAVINGS    IN    BROOKLYN    AND    QUEENS. 

No.  of 

Business  Hours. 

Name. 

Location. 

President. 

De- 
posi- 

Deposits. 

2*. 

Surplus 

(Unless  otherwise   stated 
banks   clode   at    12   noon 

tors. 

15,772 

on  Saturdays] 

Brevoort 

NostrandAve  & 

H   M.  Smith..  . 

$4,312,000 

$239,000 

9  a.  m.  to3  p.  M.;  also  Mon- 

Macon St. 

day,  7  to  9  P.  M. 

Brooklyn  (/) 

Clinton     and 
PlerrepontSts 

C.  Hadden 

71,000 

53,500,000 

6,500,000 

10  a.m.  to  3  p.  M.;  Monday, 
5  to  7  P.  M. 

Bushwick 

Grand  St.,    cor 
Graham  Av<>. 

J.  E.  Brown... 

13,997 

6,071,224 

441,069 

10  A.  M.  to  3  P  M. ;  Monday, 
4  to  7  P.  M.  also. 

City 

Cor.  Flatbush  & 

R.  Rushmore. . 

8,962 

3,211,508 

200,000 

9  A.  M  to  3  P.  M.;  Monday. 
6  to  8  p.  M  also. 

Laf'y'te  Aves. 

College  Point.. . 

5th  St.  L  2d  A  v.. 
College  Point, 

Fred.  W.  Grell. 

3,387 

11,497,922 

. 

167,166 

10  A.M.  to  3  P.M.;  Wed.  & 
Sat  ,  6  to  8  p.  M. 

Dime 

De  Kalb  Ave.  & 
Fulton  St 

J.  L.  Marcellus 

97,478 

42,780,188 

■i'/i 

4,214,779 

9  a.  M.  to  3  p  M.;  Monday, 
5  to  7  P.  M.  also. 

Dime    of    Will- 

So. 5th  St.,  cor. 

W.  P.  Sturgls. 

15,400 

10,500,000 

575,000 

10  a.  m.  to3P.M  ;  Monday, 

iamsburg. 

Havemeyer. 

5  to  7  p.  M  also. 

E   Brooklyn.. . . 

613  Myrtle  Ave.. 

E.  F.  Barnes  . 

16,002 

7,500,000 

705,000 

9  A.M.  to  3  P.M. 

E   District 

Broadway    and 
Gates  Ave. 

L.  E.  Meeker.. 

23,287 

7,590,633 

312,804 

H)  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M. ;  Monday, 
ifeSat.,  6  to8  p  M  also. 

E  New  York... 

Atlantic    and 
Penna.  Aves. 

F.  Mldd'^ndorf. 

9,156 

3,698,943 

383,754 

9  A.  M  to  3  p.  M. :  Monday, 
6  to  8  p.  M.  also. 

German 

531  Broadway.   . 

Charles  a  roeb . 

42.194 

18.439,313 

1376,466 

10  i.  M.  to  3  P.  M.  (ft) 

Germania 

375  Fulton  St.  .  . 

Adolpti  Goepel. 

20,095 

11,646.021 

'■ 

912.572 

9  a.  M  to3p.  M.;  Monday, 
5  to  7  p.  M.  also. 

Greater  N.  Y.. . 

498  5th  Ave 

C.  J   Obermayer 

16,345 

3,822,000 

183,000 

9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. (0) 

Greenpolnt 

307  Manh'n  Ave. 

E.  A.  Walker..  . 

18,332 

8,592,133 

902,176 

9  A.  M   to  3  P.M. (6) 

Hamburg 

1451  Myrtle  Ave. 

David  Engel,,  .  . 

6.503 

1,683.393 

45.752 

9  A.  M.  to3  P   M.(6)((f) 

Home 

804  Manh'n  .We. 

M.  W.  Gleaaon. 

2,325 

540.:»9 

14,700 

9  A.  M.  to  3  p.  M.(e) 

Jamaica 

360    Fulton    St., 

Jamaica. 
Broadway    and 

W.  A.  Warnock. 

10,777 

5,264.921 

484,954 

9  a.m.  to  3  p.  m. 

Kings  County .  . 

H.  G.  Taylor. . . 

14,228 

12,750,634 

1,081,852 

9  A.  M  to  3  p.  M.;  Monday, 

Bedford  Ave. 

4  to  7  p.  M  also. 

L.  I.  City 

Bridge  Plaza... . 

W.  J.  Burnett. . 

21,459 

7.689,989 

746,042 

9  A.  M  to  3  p.  M  ;  Monday,' 
9  A.  M.  to  8  P   M 

Prudential 

Broadway    and 
Vernon  Ave. 

D.  W.  Kaatze. . 

11,000 

2,260,000 

60,000 

9  A.  M.  to  3  p.  M  ;  Monday, 
7  to  9  P.M. 

Queens  Co 

80  Main  St., 

Flushing. 
160  Atlantic  A  v.. 

W.  T.  James.. 

8,987 

3,643,665 

303,509 

9  a.  M.  to  3  p.m. (t) 

8.  Brooklyn 

W.  J.  Coombs  . 

35,744 

23,223,520 

2,767,428 

9A. M  to 3 p.m.;  Monday, 

6  to  8  p.  M.  also. 

Sumner 

12  Graham  Ave 

A.  S.  Somera.     . 

2,700 

783,362 

142,286 

9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  (a) 

Wllllaiasburg.. . 

175  Broadway. . . 

A.  D   Balrd      . 

109,246 

72,784,366 

9,906,410 

10  a.m.  to  3  p  M.;  Monday, 
4  to  7  p.  M. 

♦Subject  to  change, 
(c)  Mondays  to  7  p.  m. 
300  Fulton  St. 


(t)Thursday,  6  30  to  8  p.  m. 
W)  Saturdays,  6  to  9  p.  m. 


(alMondays,  6  to  8  p.  M.     0)  Mondays.  5  to  8  p.  m. 
(e)  Mondays  and  Saturdays,  5  to  8  p.  m.       (/)  Also 


TRUST  COMPANIES  IN  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX. 


Surplus  & 

Name. 

Location. 

Capital 

Undivided 

President. 

Secretary. 

Profits. 

Astor 

5th  Ave.  and  36th  St 

$1,250,000 

$1,339,630 

E.  C.  Converse 

J.  R.  Trowbridge. 

Bankers' 

16  Wall  St 

10,000,000 

13,594.172 

Seward  Prosser 

G.  G.  Thomson. 

Broadway 

233  Broadway (.t)...    . 

1.500,000 

912,198 

Frederic  G.  Lee 

J.  W.  H.  Bergen. 

Central 

54  Wall  St.(e) 

3,000,000 

16,326,366 

J.  N.  Wallace 

Milton  Ferguson. 

Columbia 

60  Broadway  (i) 

2,000,000 

409,317 

Willard  V.  King 

L.  W.  Wiggln. 

Commercial 

1451  Broadway 

500,000 

131,000 

R.  R.  Moore 

J.  G.  Hemerlch. 

li;mplre 

120  Broadwaytt 

1,500,800 

1,373.890 

L.  W  Baldwin 

M.  J.  Brown. 

Equitable 

37  WaUSt.t 

3.000,000 

9,322.804 

A.  W.  Krech 

R.  R.  Hunter. 

Informatiofi  Ahoiit  the  City  of  Nero  York. 
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TRUSt"   COMPANIES   IN   MANHATTAN   AND   BRONX— Continued. 


•mam. 


Farmers'  I/Oan  and 

Trust  Co , 

Fidelity 

Fulton. . . . , 

Guaranty 

Hudson 

Lawyers'      Title      & 

Trust  Co 

Lincoln 

Metropolitan 

Mutual  Alliance. . . 
N.  Y.  Life  Insurance 

&  Trust  Co 

New  York 

Title    Guarantee    & 

Trust  Co 

Transatlantic 

t7nion    

U.    S.    Mortgage    & 

Trust  Co 

United  States 


Locatton. 


22  ■William  St.,  475  5th 

Ave.(0 

ChambersSt.  &B'way 

149  Broadway 

140  Broadway  (cO... . 
1411  Broadway 


IfiO  Broadway  am.. 
204  Filth  Ave.  CO.. 

49  Wall  St 

In  Liquidation. 

52  Wall  St 

26  Broad  St 

176  Broadway  (tn) . 

67  William  St 

Broadwaytt. . . . 

55  Cedar  St.§i 

45  Wall  St 


Capital 


$1,000,000 
l.OOO.OOO 

500,000 
20,000,000 

500,000 

4,000,000 
1,000.000 
2,000,000 


1,000,000 
3,000.000 

5,000,000 

700.000 

3,000,000 

2,000,000 
2,000.000 


Surplus  & 

Undivided 

Froflts 


$6,674,965 

1,008,032 

661,982 

22,385,874 
1,617,000 

5,090,223 

541,429 

6,293,874 


President. 


E.  S.  Marston 

S.  3.  Conover 

H.  C.  Swords 

Charles  H.  Sabln. . . 
Frank  V.  Baldwin. 

L.  V.  Bright 

Alex.  S.  Webb 

G.  C.  Van  Tuyl,  Jr. 


3,820,346 
11,148,249 

12,0,45,486 

433.428 

4,744.922 

4,219,451 
14,448,017 


Walter  Kerr. . . 
O.  T.  Bannard. 


Secretary. 


C.  H.  Kelsey 

Julius  Plrnltzer.  .  , 
Edwin  G.  Merrill. 


J.  W.  Flatten. . 
E.  W.  Sheldon. 


A.  V.  Heely. 

A.  H.  Mars. 

C.  M.  Van  KleecK. 

E.  C.  Hebbard. 

R.  A.  Purdy. 

W.  N.  VaU. 
Frederic  P.  Davis. 
G.  N.  Hartmann. 


Irving  L.  Roe. 
Herbert  W., Morse. 

J.  W.  Cleveland. 
H.'L.  Servoss. 
Henry  M.  Myrlck. 

Alex.  Phillips. 
W.  J.  Worcester. 


*  Also  at  266  Grand  Street  and  Lenox  Avenue  and  116th  Street,  t  Branch  at  222  Broadway,  618  Fifth 
Avenue.  I  Branch  222  Broadway,  tt  Also  425  and  786  Fifth  Avenue.  tX  580  Fifth  Avenue.  §f  Also  125th 
Street  and  Eighth  Avenue.  Broadway  and  73d  Street,  (a)  Also  Broadway  and  Llspenard  Street  and  Broad- 
way and  72d  Street.  (6)  60  Broadway,  also  100  W.  125th  Street  and  2810  Third  Avenue,  (d)  Branch  Fifth 
Avenue  and  43d  Street,  and  London,  England,  (e)  And  42d  Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  (ft)  Also  381  E. 
149th  Street,  and  44  Court  Street.  Brooklyn,  (i)  Also  358  Fifth  Avenue,  100  W.  125th  Street,  148th  Street  and 
Third  Avenue.  f/)Also  346  Broadway,  and  Broadway  and  72d  Street.  (A)  Also  corner  Broadway  and 
8th  Street.  West  Broadway  and  Chambers  Street,  839  Flatb\ish  Avenue,  and  New  Utrecht  Avenue  and  54th 
Street,  Brooklyn,  and  Bridge  Plaza,  L.  1.  City.  (0  Also  475  Fifth  Avenue,  (m)  Also  137  W.  125th  Street, 
and  372  E.  149th  Street. 


TRUST    COMPANIES    IN    BROOKLYN. 


Name. 

Location. 

Capital. 

Surplus  & 

Undivided 

Profits 

President. 

Secretary. 

jBrooklyn 

177  Montague  St.(n) 
166  Montague  St.tt 
191  Montague  St.  .  . 
In  Liquidation. 
342  Fulton  St      .... 

774  Broadway 

Merged  with  Mechan 
181  Montague  St.  .  . . 

175  Remsen  St 

$1,500,000 

1,000.000 

500,000 

500.000 

1,000,000 

Ics'   Ban 

1,000.000 

(See  tab 

$3,605,640 
1,120,948 
1,000,988 

2,551,005 

317,782 

k,  Brookly 

1.438.035 

le  above.) 

E.  P.  Maynard 

Arthur  K.  Wood . . . 
W.  E.  Edmlster 

J.  D.  Fairchlld 

Nathan  S.  Jonas.  . . 

G.  A.  Boody 

F.  T.  Aldrldge. 

Franklin 

C.  W.  Ludlum. 

Hamilton 

Geo.  Hadden. 

Home 

Kings  County 

Manufacturers'  (m). 

Nassau 

tPeopIe's 

ThOB.  Blake. 
James  H.  Conroy. 

C.  L.  Schenck. 

§Tltle   Guarantee   & 
Trust  Co 

t  Branches  at  Nostrand  Avenue  and  Herkimer  Street,  43  Flatbuah  Avenue,  Clinton  and  Myrtle 
Avenues,  and  Fifth  Avenue  and  54th  Street.  X  Branches  at  Fulton  Street,  corner  Bedford  Avenue;  Man- 
hattan Branch,  Broadway,  corner  Wall  Street.  5  Branches  at  360  Fulton  Street,  Jamaica.  I .  I.,  and  67  Jack- 
son Avenue,  Long  Island  City  196  Montague  Street,  and  176  Broadway.  New  York  City.  (,m)  Bran- 
ches at  84  Broadway  and  Myrtle  Avenue  corner  Bleecker  Street,  Brooklyn,  (n)  Bedford|Branch,  1205  Fulton 
Street. 


THEATRES    AND    OTHER    PLACES    OF    AMUSEMENT    IN    BROOKLYN. 


Academy  of  Music,  Lafayette 
Ave.,  St.  Felix  St.  and  Ashland  PI. 

♦Amphlon,  Bedford  Ave.,  near 
S.  10th  St. 

Brooklyn  Inst.  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Eastern  Parkway  and  Flatbush 
Ave.;  office,  Lafayette  Ave. 

Bushwlck.  Broadway  and  How- 
ard Ave. 

Casino,  Flatbush  Ave.  and  State 
St. 

Columbia,  Washington  and  Tll- 
lary  Sts. 

DeKalb,  DeKalb  Ave.  and 
Broadway. 

Empire,  Broadway  and  Ralph 
Ave, 

♦Fifth  Ave.,  5th  Ave.  and  4th  St. 

♦Fox's  Folly,  Graham  Ave.  and 
Debevolse  St. 


•Fulton,  Fulton,  near  Nostrand 
Ave. 

Gayety.  B'way  and  Throop  Ave. 

Gotham.  Fulton  St.  and  Ala- 
bama Ave. 

Grand  Opera  House,  Elm  PL, 
near  Fulton  St. 

Greenpolnt,  825  Manhattan  Ave 

Halsey,  Halsey  St..  near  B'way. 

Historical  Hall,  Pierrepont  and 
Clinton  Sts. 

*Keeney"s,  Livingston  St.,  near 
Hanover  PI. 

Liberty,  Liberty  Ave.  and  Wat- 
kins  St. 

Loew's  Bijou,  Smith  and  Living- 
ston Sts. 

Majestic,  Fulton  St.,  near  Rock- 
well PI. 

Montauk,  Livingston  St.  and 
Hanover  PL 


New  Brighton,  Brighton  Beach, 
Coney  Island. 

Novelty,  782  Drigps  Ave. 

Olympic,  Adams  St.,  bet.  Ful- 
ton St.  and  Myrtle  Ave. 

Orpheum,  Fulton  St.  and  Rock- 
well PI. 

tOxford,  State  St.,  near  Flatbush 
Ave. 

Pay  ton's,  31  Lee  Ave. 

Phillips  I-yceum,  Montrose  Ave. 
and  Leonard  St. 

Prospect,  Pth  St..  near  Fifth  Ave. 

•Putnam,  Fulton  St.  and  Grand 
Ave. 

Royal,  Pearl  and  Willoughby  Sts. 

Star,  Jay  St.,  near  Fulton, 

Teller's  Shubert,  Broadway  and 
Howard  Ave. 

Triangle,  Flatbush  Ave.  and  Ful« 
ton  St. 


•  Vaudeville.        t  Moving  pictures. 
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HEALTH    LAWS    REGULATION    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

(From  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Your  Rights  and  Duties  Under  the  Health  Laws  of  New  York  City,"  Issued 
by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  and  Indorsed  by  the  Department  of  Health.) 

The  health  laws  of  your  city  have  been  made  to  protect  you  from  disease  and  from  early  death.  They 
are  to  make  you  live  long.     They  are  the  result  of  long  experience.     They  are  to  protect  you  and  your  family. 

The  city  officials  are  your  representatives.  When  they  direct  you  to  do  certain  things  and  not  to  do 
certain  other  things.  It  means  that  you  and  the  people  who  live  next  door  and  the  people  who  live  on  the 
next  street  have  made  certain  rules  and  regulations  through  them.  Your  representatives  have  made  these 
in  order  to  protect  you;  they  have  made  them  because  such  rules  are  necessary.  Naturally  you  will  want 
to  live  up  to  them 

If  health  laws  are  really  to  make  more  healthful  conditions  you  should  do  your  share.  You  should 
do  what  the  law  says.    You  should  urge  your  friends  to  do  so  as  well. 

CONTAGIOUS    DISEASES. 

Contagious  diseases  are  diseases  that  are  "catching."  They  may  spread  quickly  from  the  person  who 
Is  sick  to  other  people.  Then  these  people  also  get  sick  from  the  disease.  You  should  send  to  the  Health 
Department  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  either  In  your  own  family  or  In  any  other  who  may 
have  any  of  the  following  Illnesses: 

Diphtheria  (croup)  Infantile  paralysis       Tuberculosis  Smallpox 

Chicken-pox  Measles  Rubella  (German  measles)       Typhoid  fever 

Epidemic  cerebro-splnal  meningitis       Mumps  Scarlet  fever  Whooping-cough 

If  you  do  this  the  Department  of  Health  may  be  able  to  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading  to  other 
people.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Department  of  Health  offers  to  help  your  family  doctor  recognize  and 
treat  the  disease. 

Signs — In  a  few  of  the  common  "catching"  diseases  the  Department  of  Health  puts  a  warning  sign  ou 
the  front  door  of  the  home  in  which  the  disease  occurs.  This  is  a  sign  that  says  that  there  is  a  contagious 
disease  In  the  house.  It  may  seem  unpleasant  to  have  a  sign  on  the  front  door,  but  this  is  only  to  protect 
you.  If  your  neighbor  does -not  have  such  a  sign  on  his  door  when  there  Is  a  contagious  disease  in  his  home, 
you  may  not  know  that  the  disease  Is  there,  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  keep  your  children  from  playing 
with  those  who  have  It.  It  is  very  dangerous  to  allow  children  to  play  with  those  who  have  a  contagious 
disease. 

Booklets — The  company  issues  many  circulars  on  these  contagious  diseases.  You  can  get  these  free 
of  charge  from  your  agent. 

Vaccination — This  is  a  slight  scratching  on  the  arm  by  a  physician.  Vaccine  is  then  rubbed  In  and 
allowed  to  dry.  You  should  be  vaccinated.  By  doing  this  you  will  probably  avoid  having  smallpox.  This 
horrible  disease  often  leaves  pock  marks  on  the  face  and  body.  In  those  who  have  not  been  vaccinated 
It  often  causes  death.  You  can  also  protect  yourself  against  typhoid  fever  by  another  kind  of  vaccination. 
This  disease,  as  you  know.  Is  very  common  in  this  country  Get  vaccinated ,  have  your  family  vaccinated, 
encourage  your  neighbors  to  be  vaccinated.  If  you  do  this  you  will  be  protected,  and  smallpox  and  typhoid 
fever  will  be  stamped  out. 

FOOD. 

The  law  says:     You  are  entitled  to  clean,  fresh,  and  wholesome  food. 

Be  sure  that  your  food  dealer  keeps  his  shop  clean.  If  he  does  not  keep  the  store  clean  do  not  hesitate 
to  speak  to  him  about  it.     If  he  does  not  even  then  clean  up  his  store,  notify  the  Department  of  Health. 

Dirty  Food — The  law  says:  You  are  entitled  to  have  the  food  that  Is  offered  you  In  stores  and  on 
stands  protected  from  dust,  dirt,  and  flies.  This  does  not,  however,  apply  to  food  that  Is  peeled  and  cooked 
before  It  is  eaten.  Be  sure  that  the  food  that  you  buy  Is  not  soiled  by  dirt  of  flies.  You  will  in  this  way 
avoid  much  disease. 

Miti — The  law  says:  You  are  entitled  to  clean  milk  which  has  not  been  changed  in  any  way  by 
having  water  or  any  other  substance  added  to  It.  Milk.  In  order  to  be  good,  must  be  kept  In  a  cool  place. 
Be  sure  that  the  milk  you  buy  has  been  cooled  and  that  It  has  been  carefully  protected  from  dirt,  flies,  or 
anything  else  that  would  make  it  dangerous.  The  law  says:  Your  milk  dealer  must  have  a  permit  Issued 
by  the  Board  of  Health  allowing  him  to  sell  mllk.  If  he  does  not  have  one,  call  up  or  write  to  the  Department 
of  Health. 

If  your  baby  cannot  be  nursed  at  the  breast,  do  not  feed  it  any  milk  that  is  not  marked  "Grade  A." 

Wash  all  your  milk  bottles  when  they  are  empty.  Do  not  send  back  dirty  milk  bottles  that  may  brlnK 
disease  or  even  death  to  some  one  else's  baby 

L.\BEi,3 — The  law  says:  You  are  entitled  to  receive  just  the  foods  for  which  you  pay.  It  requires 
all  foods  to  be  truthfully  labelled.  Be  sure,  therefore,  to  read  the  labels  carefully.  Do  not  overlook  the 
fine  print! 

Cold  Storage — ^The  law  says:  Every  store  that  sells  food  that  has  been  kept  in  cold  storage  must 
bang  up  a  sign  telling  you  that  such  Is  the  case.  If  a  dealer  Is  selling  food  that  has  been  in  cold  storage 
and  does  not  tell  you  that  it  has  been  so  kept,  he  is  violating  the  law.  Write  to  the  Department  of  Health 
or  call  up  6280  Franklin  about  it. 

ANIMALS. 

Keeping  Animals — You  are  not  allowed  to  keep  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  pigeons,  or  other  fowl  within 
the  city  limits  unless  you  have  a  permit  from  the  Board  of  Health  You  are  not  allowed  to  keep  any 
animals  in  a  tenement  house. 

No  dogs,  cats,  or  birds  may  be  sold  or  kept  for  sale  without  a  permit  from  the  Board  of  Health. 

Muzzling  Dogs— All  dogs  at  large  in  New  York  City  must  wear  muzzles.  This  is  the  only  sure  way 
to  stamp  out  rabies  (hydrophobia),  a  disease  which  Is  very  common  among  animals  in  this  city,  and  one  that 
Is  very  dangerous  to  persons  who  catch  It  by  being  bitten  by  rabid  (mad)  dogs.  Such  persons  almost  always 
die. 

Noisy  Animals — You  must  not  disturb  your  neighbors  by  keeping  any  birds,  dogs,  or  other  animals 
which,  by  making  noises,  annoy  any  person  who  lives  near  you.  If  your  neighbors  are  keeping  animals 
that  disturb  your  rest,  complain  to  the  Department  of  Health.  You  and  your  family  need  wholesome 
refreshing  sleep  every  night.     Your  neighbors  have  no  right  to  disturb  your  rest 

Dead  Animals — Report  dead  or  dying  animals  that  you  see  in  the  street,  or  in  any  othw  public  place, 
to  the  Department  of  Health  or  to  a  police  ofHcer,  who  will  see  that  the  animals  are  promptly  taken  away. 

DRAINAGE    AND    GARBAGE. 

It  Is  unhealthful  to  allow  stagnant  (standing)  water  to  remain  in  the  streets  or  in  vacant  lots.  Mos- 
quitoes breed  in  it.  Vile  odors  come  from  it  Allow  no  water  from  a  building  to  run  across  the  sidewalk. 
By  so  doing  you  may  cause  some  one,  especially  a  child,  to  walk  in  the  street  where  he  may  be  run  over. 
In  the  Winter  the  water  may  freeze  and  be  the  cause  of  a  broken  leg.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
the  janitor  shall  not  wash  the  pavement  during  the  hours  prescribed  by  law. 

Garbage  (^ans — The  law  says:  The  owner  of  a  tenement  must  provide  a  can  in  which  the  people 
who  live  In  the  house  can  put  their  garbage,  and  a  separate  can  in  which  to  put  ashes.  Keep  your  garbage 
and  ashes  separate.  You  must  not  fill  garbage  and  ash  cans  within  four  Inches  of  the  top.  If  you  do  so 
they  may  overflow. 

Keep  your  garbage  can  covered.  This  is  especially  necessary  if  It  is  placed  outside  the  building  for 
collection.     If  you  do  not  do  this  flies  will  come,  and  flies  bring  disease.    In  order  that  garbage  may  not 
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fle  spilled  or  thrown  around,  the  law  says  that  no  person  except  the  proper  city  collectors  shall  touch  it. 
•Il  your  ashea  and  garbage  are  not  reg\ilarly  collected,  notify  the  Department  of  Street  Cleaning. 

Papers — The  Street  Cleaning  Department  will  give  the  janitor  a  bag  for  paper.  This  should  hang 
In  the  basement.  Before  you  place  out,  for  the  collector,  papers  and  other  articles  that  may  be  biown 
around,  tie  them  In  bundles. 

SMOKE.    CINDERS,    OFFENSIVE    ODORS. 

The  law  says:  You  have  the  right  to  have  pure,  fresh  air  to  breathe.  It  there  is  much  dense  smoke 
in  your  neighborhood,  or  If  there  are  offensive  or  dteagreeable  odors,  telephone  6280  FrantJin,  or  write  to 
the  Department  of  Health. 

REPORTING   OF    BIRTHS. 

You  should  have  your  baby's  birth  registered  at  the  Department  of  Health.  The  record  will  be  very 
helpful  In  later  years.  It  will  admit  the  child  to  school,  enable  the  child  to  obtain  working  papers,  and  later 
to  vote.  Birth  certificates  are  necessary  for  many  different  purposes.  Be  sure  that  your  baby's  birth  la 
recorded.  A  record  of  each  birth  must  be  sent  to  the  Department  of  Health  not  more  than  ten  days  after 
the  child  is  bom.     Ask  your  physician  or  midwife  to  do  It  for  you.     See  that  it  is  filled  out  and  mailed. 

Mldwives — The  law  says:  Your  midwife  must  be  registered  and  licensed.  Be  sure  that  your  midwife 
Is  registered.  If  a  midwife  Is  not  registered  and  licensed  by  the  Board  of  Health,  she  does  not  know  her 
business  and  Is  not  allowed  to  practise  in  this  city.  Protect  yourself  by  having  only  such  persons  as  have 
obeyed  the  law.    A  licensed  midwife  has  the  certificate  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  her  office. 

POISONS. 

The  law  says:  Distinct  poison  labels  must  be  on  all  boxes  or  bottles  that  contain  a  deadly  substance. 
Be  sure  that  such  a  label  is  on  boxes  or  bottles,  so  that  neither  you  nor  your  family  will  take  poison  by 
mistake.  Many  deaths  occur  each  year  because  bottles  of  poison  have  not  been  labelled.  If  you  keep 
any  poisons  in  your  home,  put  them  on  a  high  shelf  so  that  the  children  cannot  get  at  them. 

Certain  poisons  can  only  be  sold  If  ordered  by  a  physician.  Do  not  ask  your  druggist  to  sell  you  these 
without  a  prescription;  he  is  not  allowed  to  do  so. 

Wood  alcohol  Is  a  very  dangerous  poison,  and  must  never  be  used  either  for  rubbing  or  for  medicine. 
It  often  causes  blindness.     Be  sure  to  keep  wood  alcohol  away  from  the  children. 

SPITTING. 

Do  not  spit.  A  single  drop  of  sputum  may  contain  thousands  of  deadly  germs.  Spitting  Is  a  filthy 
babtt.  Do  not  encourage  It.  Keep  your  children  from  starting  It.  If  you  must  spit,  use  a  handkerchief. 
You  may  be  arrested  and  fined  it  you  spit  on  a  sidewalk  or  In  a  public  place.  If  you  see  persons  spitting 
In  a  car,  on  a  ferry  boat,  or  in  a  public  place,  speak  to  the  conductor  or  public  officer  about  it. 

DRI>rKING    CUPS. 

Do  not  use  a  common  drinking  cup.  You  do  not  know  the  kind  of  person  who  used  It  last.  It  may 
contain  dangerous  disease  germs.  If  you  see  a  common  cup  in  a  public  place,  notify  the  Department  of 
Health.  The  use  of  a  common  drinking  cup  In  public  places  Is  forbidden  by  law.  Be  careful  in  your  home. 
Do  not  use  a  cup  or  glass  that  has  been  used  by  some  one  else  without  washing  It.  j 

TOWELS. 

Do  not  use  a  towel  that  has  been  used  by  some  one  else.  It  Is  dangerous  to  usesuch  towels.  You 
do  not  know  what  disease  you  may  get.  The  law  says:  I*ubllc  washrooms  must  not  supply  common  roller 
towels.  If  they  do  so  they  are  disobeying  the  law.  Insist  on  Individual  towels.  Paper  towels  are  cheap 
and  sanitary. 

PAPERING    OF    ROOMS    IN    APARTMENT    HOUSES. 

No  paper  shall  be  placed  upon  a  wall  or  celling  of  any  tenement  house  unless  all  wall  paper  shall  be 
first  removed  therefrom  and  said  wall  and  celling  thoroughly  cleaned. 

CONCLUSION. 

Follow  these  suggestions  and  you  will  avoid  much  Illness.  You  will  be  healthier  and  your  life  will  be 
pleasanter.  Encourage  your  neighbors  to  follow  these  rules  for  their  own  sake  and  for  yours.  Speak  to 
them  about  It.  If  any  of  these  regulations  are  not  followed,  mention  the  fact  to  the  person  who  Is  violating 
the  law.  If  he  does  not  follow  It  after  you  have  told  htm,  wait  a  little  while  and  then  notify  your  pollcemaa 
or  the  Department  of  Health 

CLINICS.    HOSPITALS.    AND    INFANTS'    HEALTH   STATIONS. 

The  Department  of  Health  Is  maintained  for  your  benefit.  It  Is  ready  to  help  you  If  you  will  call  on 
It.  There  are  many  clinics  where  you  may  be  examined  free  of  charge  by  experts  to  see  if  you  have 
tuberculosis.  If  you  think  that  you  may  have  tuberculosis  go  to  the  nearest  clinic  and  get  a  thorough 
examination.     If  you  do  not  know  where  the  clinics  are,  call  up  the  Department  of  Health. 

At  many  health  stations  In  different  parts  of  the  city  you  can  obtain  expert  medical  advice  In  the  care 
of  your  baby.  If  you  have  any  trouble  at  all  In  bringing  up  your  baby,  go  at  once  to  your  doctor,  or.  If 
you  cannot  afford  a  private  physician,  go  to  one  of  the  infanta'  health  stations.  The  Board  of  Health  will 
be  glad  to  tell  you  which  Is  the  nearest. 

The  Department  of  Health  has  eleven  clinics  for  the  treatment  of  school  children  If  the  school  doctor 
sends  word  that  the  child's  eyes  are  weak  or  diseased,  or  that  the  child's  tonsils  and  adenoids  need  removal, 
or  If  the  child's  teeth  need  attention,  be  sure  to  follow  the  school  doctor's  advice  and  have  the  matter 
promptly  attended  to.  If  you  cannot  afford  a  private  physician  or  dentist,  you  can  get  free  treatment  by 
experts  at  the  clinics  of  the  Department  of  Health.     Or  you  can  ask  the  school  nurse,  who  will  direct  you. 

Hospitals — If  you  cannot  afford  a  physician,  call  up  and  ask  the  Department  of  Health  as  to  the  nearest 
hospital  where  you  may  receive  free  treatment. 


HEIGHT    OF    PROMINENT    POINTS    IN    MANHATTAN    AND    BRONX. 


Feet  Above 
Sea  Level 

Battery 5 

City  Hall 36 

Fifth  Ave.  and  23d  St 38 

Central  Park  Plaza,  59th  St.  and  5th  Ave.         47  5 

Central  Park  Circle 76  5 

Mount  Morris.    .  .  100 


Reservoir,  Central  Park  (water  level) . . . 

Mornlngslde  Park 

Broadway  and  118th  St 

Klngsbridge  Road  and  175th  St 

Washington  Bi-idge  Road  and  184th  St. . 


Feet  Above 
Sea  I«vel. 

112 

132 

135 

200 

250 


MONTENEGRO    RELIEF    COMMITTEE    OF    NEW    YORK. 

A.  A.  Anderson,  George  Arents,  Jr.;  Royal  Phelps  Copeland,  M.  D.:  Owen  Bralnerd,  James  S.  Cushman, 
F.  M.  Dearborn,  M.  D.;  Erza  Fitch,  H.  W.  Goddard,  John  C.  Gulick,  A.  Howard  Hopping,  Frank  C. 
Hollister,  M.  D.;  Graeme  M.  Hammond,  M.  D.;  Edward  Simmons  Hall,  William  Tod  Helmuth,  M.  D.; 
M.  Geltlng,  Luka  Marovltch,  P.  R.  Radosavljevlch,  M.  D.;  Nikola  Tesla,  A.  Tvrdl,  Em.  N.  Voska,  Henry 
A.  Wise  Wood,  J.  Adams  Brown.    SecreiaTu—Ruim  George  Shirley,  105  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  YotS 

City, 


S.06 


United  Stdtes  Export  Trade  in  Automobiles. 


UNITED    STATES    EXPORT   TRADE    IN    AUTOMOBILES.* 

Commercial  Cabs.  Passenger  Cabs.                 Auto.  Parts. 

Exported  to                   Number          Value.  Number.            Value.                    Value. 

1914    1915.           1915.  1914.      1915.           1915.              1914.             1915. 

Total 784    13,996  $39,141,000  28,306    23,880  $21,114,000  $6,624,000  $7,853,000 


England 243 

Trance ; . . . .       2 

Bussla  (European) .      2 

Greece 1 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Italy    I 

Norway.   . ; 3 

Sweden   1 

Austria-Hungary 3 

Germany      24 

Finland 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Netherlands  1 

Portugal   8 

Serbia  and  Montenegro 

Spain 

.Switzerland 

Turkey  (European) ...    1 

Gibraltar 

Azores  and  Madeira 

"Bulgaria  

Iceland 

Canada 247 

British  Honduras    

Central  American  Republics. .      .13 

Mexico 12 

Newfoundland 1 

West  Indies: 

Cuba 19 

Danish 

British 4 

French 

Dutch 1 

Haytl 

Dominican  Republic 1 

Argentina 48 

Bolivia 

Brazil 13 

Chile 2 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

British  Guiana 

•Dutch  Guiana 

Paraguay    

Peru 3 

Uruguay.    . .  1 

Venezuela 12 

Aden :    ... 

China 7 

French  China 

Korea  (Chosen) 

India 7 

Russia  (.\slatic) 

Straits  Settlements 7 

Other  British  East  Indies 

Dutch  East  Indies 7 

Hongkong. .      . 

Japan  1 

Slam 

1 

..      32 

.      39 

..      38 

4 


.5.306  $14  042,000 
4,990     13,614,000 
7,667,000 
427,000 


2,251 

142 

106 

44 

1 

3 

10 


365,000 

25,000 

8,000 

5,000 

18,000 


4 
1 
9 
5 
10 
1 


3,000 

ii'.obo 

7,000 

19,000 

10,000 

6,000 

2,000 


8.000 


306 


705,000 


14 
8 
1 

21 


29,000 

14,000 

1.000 

35,000 


7,000 
4,000 
1,000 


3,000 
3,000 


3,000 


1.000 


1.000 


6,992 

1,427 

926 

25 

244 

263 

342 

146 

324 

314 

1,411 

106 

25 

2 

141 

69 

4 

83 

79 

36 

64 

20 

43 

6 

4,377 

4 

118 

156 

6 

297 

3 

140 

65 

13 

2 

-    11 

940 

4 

297 

195 

79 

21 

16 

7 


8,321 

451 

907 

36 

12 

219 

114 

125 

137 

4 

16 

17 

143 

159 

96 

14 

2 

71 

2 


$6,849,000  $1,282,000  $3,283,000 

253,000 

179,000 

481,000 

1,528,000 

14,000 

124,000 

28,000   . 

2.000 

15,000 

21,000   . 

156,000 

9,000 

14,000 

70,000 

51,000 

66,000 

89,000 

2,000 

16,000 

109,000 

6,000 

4,000 

2,000 

5,000 

1,000 

17,000 

213,000 

14,000 

9,000 

3,000 

1.000 

83,000 

23,000 

29,000 

157,000   . 

132,000 

8,000 

3,000 

18,000 

2,000 

3,000 

3,000    . 

60,000 

6,000 

7,000 

1,000 

1,000   . 

9 
18 


6,000 
10,000 


3 

4,127 

1 

176 

70 

17 

1,359 

3 

196 

54 

24 


2,000 

3,723,000 

1,000 

131,000 

67,000 

12,()00 

746,000 
1,000 

129,000 
36,000 
17,000 


3,664,000 

28,666 
42,000 


48,000 

■44',666 
8,000 


1,000 
2,741,000 

1,000 
41,000 
31,000 

4,000 

101,000 

1,000 

62,000 

7,060 

5,000 


3,000 


7,000 


2,000 


36 
183 
126 

28 
144 


..  -28. 

626 

10 

81 

86 

39 

20 

45 

9 

5 

24 

45 

227 

9 

103 


15,000 
294,000 

5,000 
63.000 
51,000 
35,000 
11,000 
24,000 

4,000 

2,000 

21,000 

26,000 

143,000 

7,000 
104,000 


93,000 

1,000 

85,000 

22.000 

20,000 

6,000 

5,000 

1,000 


6,000 

21,000 

36,000 

2,000 

6,000 


4,000 

60,000 

3,000 

29,000 

27,000 

10,000 

4,000 

5,000 

2,000 

1,000 

5,000 

14,000 

29,000 


21,000 


7 
596 


9,000 
1,903,000 


1 

11 

1 

1 


3,000 

10,000 

1,000 

3,000 


5 

67 
20 
27 


16 


26,000 
84,000 
32.000 
62,000 


40,000 


Turkey  (Asiatic) 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Philippine  Islands     ... 
French  Oceania 

British  Oceania 

British  South  Africa       12 

British  East  Africa         

British  West  Africa 1 

Egypt .  .  

Morocco 

Other  Africa 2 

German  Oceania 

Note — The  shipments  to  American  Territories  included:  Hawaii,  864  automobiles,  valued  at  $972,000; 
Porto  Rico,  648,  valued  at  $433,000:  Alaska,  59,  valued  at  $80,000,  In  fiscal  year  1916. 


2 

437 

12 

262 

82 

290 

11 

96 

37 

7 

3,099 

1,065 

614 

46 

9 

1,618 

49 

32 

22 

63 

77 


2 

315 

661 

77 

26 

105 

2 

28 

13 

1 

2,159 

938 

407 

8 

2 

695 

120 

42 

1 

25 

40 

1 


2,000 

276,000 

1,478,000 

70.000 

20,000 

87,000 

1,000 

28,000 

10,000 

1,000 

1,768,000 

784,000 

425,000 

7,000 

2,000 

731,000 

75,000 

21,000 

1,000 

11,000 

24,000 

5,000 


3,000 
48,000 


25.000 
4,000 

15,000 
1,000 

36,000 
5,000 


45,000 

107,000 

20,000 

4,000 
15,000 

1,000 
26,000 

2,000 


202,000 

54,000 

70,000 

8,000 

1,000 

157,000 

3,000 

6,000 


5,000 


199.000 

48,000 

40,000 

5,000 

i'ob",666 

4,000 
7,000 
1,000 
3,000 
6,000 


TOTAL    EXPORT    TRADE    FOR    THE    LAST    TWO    FISCAL    YEARS. 


Kinds. 

1914. 

1915. 

Kinds. 

1914. 

1916. 

Commercial  automobiles. 
Passenger  automobiles  . . . 
Automobile  tires 

$1,181,611 

25,392,963 

3.505,267 

1,391,893 

$39,140,682 

21,113,953 

4,963,270 

1,405,334 

Automobile  parts 

Total  exports  to  foreign 
countries 

$6,624,232 

$7,853,183 

$38,095,966 

Automobile  engines 

$74,476,422 

*  Prepared  by  the  Department  ol  Commerce. 
ot  record),  about  $1,000,000. 


Exports  In  1904,  about  $2,000,000:  in  1902  (first  year 


Information  About  the  City  of  New   York. 
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HOTELS 

•Albert.  University  Place  and  llili  Street. 
"Ansonia,  Broadway  and  73d  Street. 
•Astor,  Broadway,  44 ih  and  45lb  Streets. 
*Belleclaire,  2173  Broadway. 
•Belmont,  42d  Street  and  Park  Avenue. 
•Bereslord,  1  West  81st  street. 
•Biltmore,  43d  Street  and  Madison  Avenue. 
•BresUu,  Broadway  and  29th  Street. 
•Brevoort,  6tU  Avenue  and  8th  Street. 
JBroadvvay  Central,  673  Broadway. 
•Buckingham,  5th  Avenue  and  50th  Street. 
•Chelsea,  West  23d  Street. 
•Claridge,  Broadway  and  44th  Street. 
•Unipire,  Broadway  and  63d  Street. 
tEndicott,  Columbus  Avenue  and  81st  Street. 
tFlaudei-s,  135  West  47th  Street. 
tGotham,  5th  Avenue  and  55th  Street. 
•(Irand,  Broadway  and  Slst Street. 
•Great  Northern,  118  West  57th  Street. 
•Hermitage,  7th  Avenue  and  42d  Street. 
•Holland  House,  6th  Avenue  and  30th  Street. 
•Imperial,  Broadway  and  32d  Street, 
t  Junior  League  House,  541  E,  78th  Street. 
•Knickerbocker,   Broadway  and  42d  Street. 
•Latham.  4  Ea.st28tli  Street. 
'Longacre,  157  West  47th  Street. 
•Majestic,  4  West72d  Street. 
•Manhattan,  42d  Street  and  Madison  Avenue. 
•European  Plan.    tAmerican  Plan.    tAm 


(N    MANHATTAN. 

•Marie  Aritoiuette,  Broadway  and  66th  Street. 
tMarlborough',  1355  Broadwa.v. 
•Marseille,  Brotldway  and  103d  Street. 
*■  Martha  Washington,  4th  Avenue  and  29th  Street. 
tMartiiiique,  Broadway  and  32<1  Street. 
•McAlpin,  Broadway  and  33d  Street. 
•Mills,  Bleecker  and  Thompson  Streets. 
"Mills,  Rlvington  and  Chrystie  Streets. 
•Mills, 7th  Avenue  and  36th  Street. 
•Murray  HHl,  Park  A  venue  and  40tli  Street. 
*^favarre,  510 7lh  Avenue. 

•Netherland,  corner  5lli  Avenue  and  59tli  Street. 
•Park  Avenue,  Park  Avenue  and  32d  Street. 
•Plaza,  5th  Avenue  and  59th  Street. 
•Prince  George,  14  E.  28ih  Street. 
•Ritz-Carlton,  Madison  Avenue  and  46th  Street. 
tSt.  Lorenz,  72(1  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue. 
•St.  Regis,  5th  Avenue  and  55ih  Stret't. 
•San  Remo,  Central  Park  West  and  74th  Street. 
tSavoy,  5lh  Avenue  and  59t!i  Street. 
•Seville, corner  29th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue. 
•Sherman  Square,  Broadway  and  W.  71st  Street. 
•Union  Square,  15th  Street  and  Union  Square. 
•Vanderbilt,  34th  Street  and  Park  Avenue. 
•Waldorf-Astoria,  5tli  Avenue, 33d  to  34th  Street. 
•  Wallick,  Broadway  and  43d  Street. 
•Wellington,  7th  Avenue  and  55rh  Street. 
•Wolcott,  West  31st  Street,  near  5th  Aveuue. 
•Woodstock,  135  West  43d  Street. 
•York,  7th  Avenue  and  36th  Street, 
erican  and  European  Plan.s. 


FERRIES    FROM    AND    TO    MANHATTAN. 


To  Astoria.— From  ft.  E.  92d  St. 

"  Bedloe'slsl.  (Liberty  Island). —From  Battery. 

"  Black  well' 8  Island.-From  ft.  26th  St.,  ft.  63d 
St.,  ft.  70th  St.,  E.  R. 

"  Brooklyn  Borough.— From  ft.  E.  23d  St.  to 
B'  way,  Brooklyn  Boro. 

"  "  "  From  ft.  E.  Houston  St.  to 

Grand  St.,  B'klyn  Boro. 

"  ••  '•  Froml't.  Fulton  St.  to  Ful- 

ton St.,  Brooklyn  Boro. 

••  "  "  From  ft.  Roosevelt  St.  to 

Broad waj', B'klyn  Boro. 

••  "  "  From  ft.  Whitehall  St.  to 

Atlantic  and  Hamilton 
Aves,  Brooklyn  Boro. 

«  '•  "  From  ft  Whitehall  St.  to 

39th  St.,  Brooklyn  Boro. 

"  College  Point  (Queens  Borough)  —From  ft.  E 
99th  St.  and  E.  134th  St. 

"   Edgewater.  —From  W    130th  St. 

"  Ellis  Island.— From  Barge  OtBce,  White- 
hall St. 

"   Englewood  (Palisades).- From  ft.DyckmanSt, 

"   Farm  Colony,  Staten  Island  — K.  26th  St. ;  North 

2dSt.,  Biooklyn. 

"  Governor's  Island— From  Battery,  ft.  White- 
hall St. 

"  Greenpolnt.— From  E.  10th  St. and  E.23dSt. 

"   Hart's  Island.— From  it.  26th  St.,  E.  R.  and 

from  Fordham  Ave., 
City  Island. 


To  Hoboken.— From  ft.  Barclay,  Christopher  and 
W.  23d  Sts.  to  Newark  and  Ferry 
Sts.,  Hoboken. 
"  Frem  ft.  W.  23d  St.  to  14th  St.,  Ho- 

boken. 
"  Jersey  City.— From  ft.  Chambers  aiid  W.  23^ 
Sts.  to  Pavonia  Ave.,  ,Jersey  City. 
(Erie,  Northern  of  New  Jersey, 
and  N.  J.  &  N.Y.  R.  R.) 
"        "       '•        Fromft.  Cortlandtand  Desbrosses 
Sts.  to  Montgomery  St.,  Jersey 
City.   (PeHus.vlvania  R.  R.   Le- 
high Valley  R  R  ,and  New  York, 
Susquehainui  &  Western  R  R.) 
"        •*        "        From  ft.  Liberty  and  W.  23d  Sts. 
to  Commuuipaw,    Jersey  City-. 
(Central  R  R.  of  New  Jersey.  ) 
'  North  Brother  Island.-From    ft.  E    132d  St. 
"  Queens  Borough  (Long  Island  City \— From  fb. 
E.  34th    St.  to  Borden     Ave.", 
Long  Island  City  (I.,   f.  R.  R.X 
"  Randall's  Island.-From  ft.  E   26th,  E.120th  and 

E.  12oth  Sts. 
"  Richmond  Borough  (Staten  Island).— From   ft". 
Whitehall  St.  to  St.  George, 
Staten    Island.    Also  from 
Bay  Ridge  (69th  St.). 
"  Riker's  Island— From  ft.  E.  26th  St. 
"  Ward'slsland.— From  ft.  E.  116th  St. 
"  Weehawken.— From  fLCortlandt  andft.W.  42d 

St.  (to  R.  R.  Slip). 
"  West  New  York.— From  ft.  W    42d  St. 


COMMERCE    OF    THE    PORT    OF    NEW    YORK. 

IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS   OF    MERCHANDISE    AND    BULLION. 


Imports.'                                       1 

EXPORTS. 

Free 

Specie  and 

Total 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Specie  and 

Total 

Years 

Dutiable. 

Goods. 

Bullion 

Imports. 

Years 

Exports. 

Exports. 

Bullion. 

Exports. 

1902...  . 

$348,747,880 

$242,496,808 

$10,842,054 

$602,086,742 

1902. 

$479,634,582 

$12,096,879 

$165,411,581 

$557,143  042 

1903.... 

339,052,370 

259,129,840 

29,652,689 

627,834,899 

1903.. 

503,495,265 

12,5''2,984 

65,860,849 

581.889,098 

1904...  . 

343,684,492 

286,168,372 

14,101,354 

643,954.218 

1904  . 

490,914,304 

13,3iJ,853 

44,017,993 

648,251,150 

1905..  . 

409,767,035 

304,166,382 

22,872,970 

736,806,380 

1905.. 

545.708,317 

13,980,386 

177,922,031 

637,610,737 

1906..  . 

456,240,684 

333,366,200 

99,389,034 

888,995,918 

1906.. 

611,082,425 

11.389,0.37 

56,i62,355 

678,733,817 

1907... 

480,413,136 

349,331,491 

108,913,641 

938,658,268 

1907..  .  . 

670,725,511 

12,400,018 

87,380,626 

770,506,155 

1908..  . 

376,007,190 

274,194,602 

127,367,241 

677,569,033 

1908  . . 

624,829,288 

11,973,904 

97,766,673 

734,569,865 

1909... 

486,381,130 

405,327,548 

17,897,873 

909,606,851 

1909..  .  . 

615,182,660 

12,579,181 

140,206,442 

767,968,283 

1910..  . 

481,002.050 

438,373,237 

32,135,692 

951,510,979 

1910...  . 

686,289,717 

18,771,917 

89,574,130 

794,635,764 

1911... 

449,479,078 

446,621,726 

26,978,532 

923,079,336 

1911..  .  . 

786,700,775 

14,351,076 

64,262,097 

865,313,948 

1912.. . 

576,971,406 

491,324,924 

48,693,499 

1,116,989,829 

1912...  . 

849,102,494 

17,200,612 

93,946,327 

960,249,433 

1913... 

494,882,681 

515,610.860 

45,419.901 

1,055.913,445 

1913.    .  . 

907,482,931 

18.431,037 

115,483,405 

1,041,397,373 

1914.. . 

501,768,736 

638,597,022 

37,914,458 

1,078,280,216 

1914.. .  . 

844,514,789 

19,202,232 

137,534,675 

1,001,251,696 

1916.. . 

442,939,132 

488.033.698 

44,834,791 

1,975,807,621 

1915..  .  . 

1,161,688,419 

32,316,826 

186,228,358 

1,280,233,603 

808  •    MONUMENTS    AND    STATUES    IN    MANHATTAN. 

(Temporary  changes  iu  locatiou  of  some  statues  are  being  made  owing  to  subway  construction.) 
Abthob,  Chestjsk  a.  ,  Madison  Square. 
BABTHOX.DI  Statuji;,  see  "Liiberty." 
Beethoven,  bronze  bust,  onagranite  pedestal, 15 

ft.  high, Central  Park,on-the  Mall;  unveiled  1884 
Bryant,  Wii-liam    Cullen,  Bryant  Park.    W. 

42dSt.  and  6ili  Ave. 
Burns,  bronze  statue.  Central  Park,  on  the  Mall: 

unveiled  1880. 
Cebvantks^  bust  of  Cei-vantes,  author  of   "Don 

Quixote,"  111  Central  Park. 
CoLUMBiTs,  marble  statue.  In  Central  Park:  un- 
veiled 1892. 
Commerce,  bronze  figure.  Central  Park,  near  the 

8th  Ave.  and  69lh  St.  entrance;  unveiled  1865. 
CONKLJNG,  bronze  statue,  Madison  Square  Park, 

cor.  Madison  Ave.  and  23d  St. 
Cooper,  Pkteb,  statue  opposite  Cooper  Union. 
Cox,  bronze  statue  of  the  statesman  S.  S.  Cox, 

erected  by  the  lette'-carriers,  Aslor  Place. 
DePey.steb,  ABRAHAM,.slatiie  ill  BowlingGreen. 
JJODGE,  bronze  statue  of  William  E.   Dodge,  at 

Broadway, 6th  Ave.,  and  36th  St.;  unveiled  1885. 
35«icssoN,  statue  of  the  inventor,  on  the  Battery, 
f  ARKAGUT,  bronze  statue,  Madison  Square  Park, 

near  6th  Ave.  and  26th  St. 
TiBEMEN's  Memorial  Monument,  lOoth  St.  and 

Riverside  Drive. 
.-FbankijINj  bronze  statue.Prlnting  House  Square; 

unveiled  1872. 
GABiBALni,  bronze  statue.  Washington  Square; 

unveiled  1888. 
Grant,  Ui.ysses  S.  ,  tomb.  Riverside  Drive  and 

123d  St. ;  160  feet  high;  dedicated  April  27,  1897. 
Gbeeley,  bronze  statue,  at  the  front  entrance  of 

the  Tiibime  Otiice;  unveiled  1890 
•Greeley,  Greefey  Square, 33d  .St.  and  Broadway. 
Hale,  bronze  statue  of  Nathan  Hale,  martyr  spy 

of  the  Revolution;  City  Hall  Park, near  Broad  way 

and  Mail  St.    Temporarll-y  in  City  Hall  I'laza. 
Halleck,  bronze   statue    Central  Park,  on    the 

Mall;  unveiled  1877. 
Hamilton,  granite  statue  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 

Central  Park,  on  the  East  Drive. 
Hancock,  in  Hancock  Square,  St.  Nicholas  Avie 

and  W.  124th  St. 
Heine,  poet.  I^orelei  Fountain,  Mott  Ave.  and 

161st  St. 
HoLLEY,  bronze  bust  of  Alexander  HoUey,  Wash- 
ington Square;  unveiled  1890. 
Hudson, Henry,  luo  foot  shaft,  Spuyten  Duyvil. 
Humboldt,  bronze  bust.  Central  Park,  near  the 

5th  Ave.  and  59th  St.  entrance. 
Hunt,  Richard  M., Memorial, 5th  Ave., opposite 

Lenox  Library. 
Indian  Hunter,  bronze  figure.  Central  Park, 

near  lower  entrance  to  the  Mall. 
Irving,  bronze  bust,  Bryant  Park, on  W.  40th  St. ; 

unveiled  1866. 
Jack  Philips  Titanic  Memobial,  U.  S.  Barge 

Office. 
Jeffkb-son,  Thomas,   in   front   of   the    Pulitzer 

School  of  .loiinuilisit), Columbia  University. 
Joan  of  arc.  Riverside  Drive  and  fi'M  St. 
Lafaykttk,  bronze  statue, TJnion  Square,  lower 

end  of  Park;  iiii veiled  1876. 


Liberty  Enlightening  the  Wobld,  on  Lib- 
erty   Island,    in    the  Harbor. 

Lincoln,  bronze  statue.  Union  Square,  southwest 
corner;  unveiled  1868. 

Maine,  U.  S.  S.,  Memobial,  National,  Colum- 
bus Circle. 

Maetyrs'  Monument,  Trinity  Churchyard,  in 
memory  of  the  American  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  died  in  the  British  prison  ships  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War. 

Mazzini,  bronze  bust.  Central  Park,  on  the  West 
Drive. 

Moose,  bronze  bust  of  Thomas  Moore,  the  poet. 
Central  Park,  near  the  Pond  and  6th  Ave.  en- 
trance; unveiled  1880. 

MoBSE,  bronze  statue  of  the  inventor  of  the  tele- 
graph. Central  Park,  near  5th   Ave.  and  72d  St. 

Obe[.isk,  Central  Park,  near  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art;  brought  from  Egypt,  and  erect- 
ed 1881;  granite,  70  feet  long,  and  weighs  200  tons 

PunTZKB  Fountain,  oth  Ave.  am^  59tl)  St. 

Schiller,  bronzj  bust. Central  Park,  iu  theRam- 
ble;  unveiled  1859. 

Schurz,  Carl,  statue-  'leth  St  auu  Mornlngside 
Drive. 

Scott,  bronze  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Central 
Park,  on  the  Mall;  unveiled  )87'l 

Seventh  Regiment,  bronze  figure  of  a  soldier  of 
this  regiment,  to  commemorate  its  dead  in  the 
Civil   War,  Central  Park,  on  the  West  Drive. 

Seward,  bronze  statue,  .south  west  corner  of  Madi- 
son Square  Paik;  unveiled  1876. 

Shakespeare,  bronze  statue.  Central  Park,  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  Mall;  unveiled  1872. 

Sherman,  General,  equestrian  statue,'  5th 
Ave.  and   59th   St. 

SiOEL,  Franz,  bronze  monument,  106th  St.  and 
Uivei'side  Drive;  unveiled  in  October,  1907. 

Sims,  bronze  statue  of  Dr.  Marion  Sims,  Bryant 
Park,  north  side. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Monument,  Riverside 
Drive. 

Straus  Memobial,  Broadway  and  lOBth  St. 

Stuyvesant,  marble  effigy  of  Gov.  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant,  in  the  outer  wall  of  St.  Mark's  Church. 

The  Pilgrim,  bronze  statue.  Central  Park,  near 
E.  72d  St.  entrance. 

Thorwaldsen,  bronze  statue,  59th St.,  facing 6th 
Ave. 

Verdi,  statue,  Sherman  Square. 

Verrazano,  statue.  Battery  Park. 

Washington  and  Lafayette. bionzestatue,W, 
114th  St.,  Morningside  and  Manhattan  Aves. 

Washington,  bronze  equestrian  statue.  Union 
Square,  southeast  side. 

Wa.shington,  bronze  statue,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Sub-Treasury  Building,  Wall  St.  ;  unveiled  1888. 

Washington  Marble  arch,  Washington 
Square,  at  the  foot  of  5th  Ave. 

Water  Gate,  foot  W.  110th  St.,  where  Henry 
Hudsi>n  landed. 

Wehster,  bronze  statue.  Central  Park,  on  the 
West  Drive,  near  72d  St. 

Worth,  granite  shaft  iu  honor  of  Major-General 

Wort.li,  U.  S.  A  ,  at  Broadway  and  25th  St. 


RAILROAD    PASSENGER    STATIONS    IN    MANHATTAN. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio,   ft.   W.  23d  and  fjiberty  Sts. 

Central  of  New  Jersey,  foot  of  W.  23d  and  Lib- 
erty Streets;  Sandy  Hook  Route  (in  Summer), 
foot  of  W.  42d  and  Cedar  Streets,  also. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  foot  of  Bar- 
claj',  Christopher  and  W.23d  Streets. 

Erie,  foot  of  Chambers  and  West  23d  Streets. 

Hudson  Teiminal,  Cortlandt,  Dey,  Church  and 
Fulton  Streets.  Hudson  and  Manhattan  R.  R., 
Newark  and  Jersey  City  to  Morton  St.  ,N.  Y.,  to 
Christopher  St.,  to  6th  Ave.,  along  6tli  Ave.  to 
33d  St. 

Lehigh  Valley,  foot  of  West  23d  and  Liberty 
Streets . 

Long  Island, 7lh  Ave.  and  33d  St.,  foot  E.  34th  St. 
Atlantic  Avenue  Branch,  junction  of  Flatbush 
and  Atlantic  Avenues,  Brooklyn. 

New  Jersey  &  New  York,  foot  of  Chambers  and 
West  23d  Streets. 

New  York  &  Long  Branch,  foot  Liberty,  Cortlandt, 
Desbrosses,  West  23d  Streets  and  7th  Ave.  and 


32d  Street.  In  Summer,  foot  W.  42d  and  Cedar 
Streets,  also. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  42d  St.  and 
4tli  Ave. ;  Harlem,  126th  St.;  Harlem  Division, 
4th  Ave.  and  42d  St..l2otli;  Putnam  Division, 
155l.h  Street  and  Eighth  Ave. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  4th  Ave- 
nue and  42d  Street. 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western,  foot  ot  Cortlandt, 
and  West  42d  Streets. 

New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western,  foot  of 
Chambers  and  W.  23d  Streets. 

Northern  of  New  Jersey,  foot  of  Chambers  and 
West  23d  Streets. 

Pennsylvania,  foot  of  Cortlandt  and  Desbrosses 
Streets,  7th  Avenue,  31st  to33d  Streetand  Hud- 
son Terminal. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading,  foot  of  W.  23d  and  Liberty 
Streets. 

Staten  Island,  foot  of  Whitehall  Street. 

West  Shore,  foot  Cortlandt  and  W  est  43d  Streets 
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LIBRARIES    IN     MANHATTAN    AND    BRONX. 


Academy  of  Medicine,  17  W.  43d  St. — Open  9 
A.  M.  to  2  p.  M. 

AguUar. — See  "N.  Y.  Public  Library." 

American  Geographical  Society,  Broadway  and 
W.  156th  St. — Open  trom  10  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 

American  Institute.  322  W.  23d  St. — Open  9  a.  m. 
to  4  p.  M. 

American  Law,  27  Cedar  St. — Open  9  a  m.  to  10 
p.    M. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Central 
Park  W.,  cor.  W.  77th  St. 

American  Numismatic  Society,  W.  156th  St. 
and    Broadway. 

A.  R.  F.  Peoples*.  124  E.  27th  St. 

Bar  Asa'n,  42  W.  44th  St. — Open  8  A.  M.  to  12  p.  M. 

Benjamin   and    Townsend,    Bellevue   Hospital. 

Bethany,  400  E.  67th  St. 

Blind — See  "N.    Y     Public   Library." 

BookloversV  43  W.  27th  St. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  50  Madison  Ave. 

Bryson,  W.  120th  St.,  near  Broadway. 

Chemists'  Club,  52  E.  41st  St. 

City,  10  City  Hall,  free. — Open  10  a.  M   to  4  p.  m. 

City  Couit,  32   Chambers  St. 

City  Island    528  City  Island  Ave. 

Colonial    Dames,    105    W.    40th    St. 

Columbia  Univ.,  W.  116th  St.  and  Amsterdam  Av. 

Cooper  Union,  Cooper  3q.,  cor.  7th  St. — Open  8 
A.  M.  to  10  P.  M. 

Corporation  Counsel,  Hall  of  Records. 

County  Lawyers',   165  Broadway. 

De  Witt,  286  r.ivlngton  St. — Open  dally,  except 
Sunday    from  3  to  7  p.  m. 

Directory,  91  Third  Ave. 

Dobbs  House,  512  E.  87th  St. 

Equal  Franchise  Soc  ety,  8  E.  37th  St. 

Five   Points'    Mission.    129   Worth   St. 

Foreign  Missions,   156   Fifth  Ave 

Friends  (Quakerania),  221  E.  15th  St. — Open 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  mornings,  and  Friday 
afternoon. 

Genealogical  and  Bibliographical,  226  W.  58th  St. 
— Open  10  A.  M.  to  6  p.  M.;  Mondays,  8  to  10  P.  M. 

Hispanic  Society,  W.   156th  St.,  near  Broadway. 

Historical  Society,  170  Central  Park  W. — Open 
9  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.,  except  during  August  and  on 
holidays. 

Hudson  Guild,   436   W.   27th   St. 

Huntington  Free,  Westchester  Sq. 

Institute  of  Musical   Art,   120  Claremont  Ave. 

Italian.  395  Broome  St. 

Law,  42  W.  44th  St. — For  members  only. 

Lawyers',  2  Rector  St. — Open  9  A.  M.  to  5.30  P.  M. 

Lenox  HIU  Settlement,  446  E.  72d   St. 


Loan  Libraries  for  Ships,  507  West  St. 

Masonic,  50  W.  24th  St. — Open  7  to  10.30  P.  Iff, 

Mechanics  and  Tradesmen's  Soc,  20  W.  44th  St. 

Mercantile,  13  A.stor  Place,  141  Broadway. — Open. 
8.30  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.  Rates:  Clerks,  $4  per  annum;, 
others,    $5. 

Methodist,  150  Fifth  Ave. — Open  9  A.  M   to  5  P.  M. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Fifth  Ave.  an* 
82d  St. — Open  daily,  10  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 

Missionary  Research,  25  Madison  Ave. 

Morehouse.   104  E.  20th  St. 

New  Fiction.  17  W.  42d  St. 

New  York  Homeopathic,  Avenue  A  &  E.  63d  St. 

N.  Y.  Law  Institute,  425  Post-Office  Building. 

N.  Y.  Mercantile  Exchange,  6  Harrison  St. 

N.  Y.  Port  Society,  166  Eleventh  Ave— Open 
10  A.  M.  to  9  30  P.  M. 

New  York  Public  Library. — See  Index. 

N.  Y.  School  of  Philanthropy,  130  E.  22d  St. 

New  York  Society,   109  University  Place  ^Opem 

9  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 

New  York  University,  University  Heights;  Law, 
32  Waverley  Place. 

Olivet  Memorial,  63  Second  St. 

Railroad  Men's,  309  Park  Ave. 

Riverdale,  253d  St.  near  Riverdale  Ave — Open 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday.  8  to  10  P.  M. 

St.  Alphonsus's,  4  Thompson  St. 

St.  Rose's,  257  E.  71st  St. 

Seamen's,  341  West  St.,  free. — Open  10  A.  M.  to 

10  P.  M. 

Sixty  Wall  St.  (Law),  60  WaU  St. 

Squirrel   Iim,    131    Bowery. 

Typothetae,    147   Fourth  Ave. 

Union  Settlement,  241  E.  104th  St. 

Union  Th  Sem.,  Broadway,  cor.  120th  St — Open 
8.45  A.  M.  to  5  P.  1:.     Closed  Aug.   15  to  Sept.  15. 

United  Engineering  Society.  33  W.  39th  St.  -Open 
daily,  except  Sunday,  9  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m. 

Vedanta,  135  W.  80th  St. 

Vincent  Building  Law,  302  Broadway. 

Washington  Heights,   922  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 

Woman's,  9  E.  8th  St. 

Xavler,  Free  for  the  Blind,  801  W.   181st  St. 

Young  Men's  Benevolent  Ass'n,  311  E.  Broadway. 

Yovmg  Men's  Christian  Ass'n.  5  W.  125th  St. 
531  W.  155th  St.,  318  W.  57th  St.,  153  E.  86th  St  , 
549  W.  149th  St.,  153  and  222  Bowery,  E.  50th  St., 
cor.  Spencer  Place,  129  Lexington  Ave..  309  Park 
Ave  .  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Station,  252  W.  53d  St., 
109  W.  54th  St.,  215  W.  23d  St. — Open  9  A.  M. 
to  10  p.  M.    Sundays  2  to  10  p.  m. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Ass'n,  7  E.  15th  St., 
460  W.  44th  St. — Open  9  A.  M.  to  9.15  P.  M.  Sundays 
excepted. 


SAFE    DEPOSIT    COMPANIES    IN    MANHATTAN. 


Astor,  389  Fifth  Ave. 

Atlantic,  49  WaU  St. 

Bankers,  4  Wall  St. 

Broadway,  23d  St.  and  Fourth  Ave. 

Bronx,   East  Tremont  Ave  ,   cor.   Park  Ave. 

Central  Park,  58th  St.  and  Seventh  Ave. 

Commercial,  Broadway  and  41st  St. 

Empire,  580  Fifth  Ave.,  also  120  Broadway. 

Empire  City,   160  Fifth  Ave. 

Equitable,    43    Exchange    Place,    220    Broadway, 

618    Fifth    Ave. 
Farmers',  Fifth  Ave.  and  41st  St. 
Federal,    253    Broadway. 
Fifth  Avenu?,   250  Fifth  Ave. 
Garfield.   200   Fifth   Ave 
Greenwich,    135    William    St.,    260   W.    Broadway, 

874  Broadway,  596  Sixth  Ave. 
Guaranty,  Fifth  Ave.  and  43d  St. 
Hanover,  5  Nassau  St. 
Hudson,   1411  Broadway. 

Note — In  addition  to  above  list,  many  of  the 
deposit   vaults. 


Knickerbocker,  60  Broadway,  358  Fifth  Ave.,  loa 

W.  126th  St.,  Third  Ave.  and  148th  St. 
Lincoln,  60  E.  42d  St. 

Madison,  204  Fifth  Ave.,  413  and  2079  Broadway. 
Maiden  Lane,   170  Broadway. 
Manhattan  Storage  and  Warehouse  Co.,  Lexington 

Ave.,  cor.  E.  42d  St.  and  Seventh  Ave.,  cor.  W. 

52d    St. 
Mercantile,     115     Broadway. 
Metropolitan,  3  E.   14th  St. 
New    York    Stock    Exchange,    10    Broa4  Sr». 
Produce  Exchange,  2  Broadway. 
Safe  Deposit   Co.  of  New  York,  149  Broadway. 
Standard,  25  Broad  St. 

Thirty-fourth  Street,  41  W.  Thirty-fourth  St. 
United  States,  32  Liberty  St,  2109  Broadway  and! 

275  W.  125th  St. 
Wall  Street,  48  Wall  St. 
Woolworth  Building,  233  Broadway. 

New  York   Banks  and   Trust  Companies   have   safe 


SAFE    DEPOSIT    COMPANIES    IN    BROOKLYN    AND    QUEENS. 


Brooklyn  City,  177  Montague  St. 
Brooklyn   Warehouse   and   Storage   Company,    335 
Scherraerhorn    St. 

Eagle  Warehouse  and  Storage  Company,  28  Fulton 
St. 


Franklin,  166  Montague  St. 

Long  Island,   196  Montague  St. 

Long   Island   Storage  and   Safe  Deposit,.  Noatrandi 

and  Gates  Aves. 
Pioneer.  37  Flatbush  Ave. 
Security,  De  Kalb  Ave.  and  Fulton  St. 
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HOSPITALS  IN  MANHATTAN,  BRONX  AND  RICHMOND  BOROUGHS. 


Abraham  Jacob!  Children's  Hospital,  E.  77th  St.  and 

American  Vet.  (N.  Y.  University.),  141  W.  54th  St. 

Babies'.  135  E.  55th  St. 

Bellevue,  First  Ave.  and  26th  St. 

Beth  David,  1822  Lexington  Ave. 

Beth  Israel,  Jefterson  and  Cherry  Sts. 

Blde-a-Wee  Home  for  Animals,  410  E.  38th  St. 

Blackwell's  Island,  foot  E.  26th  St. 

Bloomlnedale  Clinic,  225  W.  99th  St. 

Broad  Street,  109  Broad  St. 

Bronx,  1385  Fulton  Ave. 

Bronx  Eye  and  Ear  ln.<4rmary,  469  E.  141st  St. 

Bronx  Jewish  Maternity,  1525  Washington  Ave. 

Bronx  Maternity,  1668  Bathgate  Ave. 

Calvary  Church,  Free,  211  W   189th  St. 

Central  Isllp  State  Hospital,  office  1  Madison  Ave. 

City,  Blackwell's  Island,  office  foot  E.  26th  St. 

Columbus,  226  E.  20th  St. 

Cornell  University  Medical  College,  1st  Ave.,  corner 
27th  St. 

Demilt  Dispeasary,  245  E.  23d  St. 

Bental  InUrmary,  205  E.  23d  Sf. 

Dispensary  for  Women  and  Children,  237  E.  86th  St. 

Eclectic,  Free,  239  E.  14th  St. 

Emergency,  70  E   45th  St. 

Field  Hospital  Corps,  56  W.  66th  St. 

Flower,  Avenue  A,  cor.  E.  63d  St. 

Fordham,  S.  Boulevard,  cor.  Crotona  Ave. 

Free  Hospital  and  Dispensary  for  Animals,  350  La- 
fayette St 

French,  450  W   34th  St. 

General  Memorial,  2  W.  106th  St. 

German,  E.  77th  St.,  cor   Park  Ave. 

Oouvemeur,  Gouvemeur  Slip,  cor.  Front  St. 

Grace,  414  E.  14th  St.     . 

Hahnemann,  Park  Ave.,  near  E.  67th  St. 

Harlem,  Lenox  Ave.,  cor.  W.  136tn  St, 

Harlem  Eye,  Ear  A  Throat  Inf.,  2099  Lexington  Ave. 

Harlem  Italian  Sanltarlnin,  281  Pleasant  Ave. 

Har  Mortah,  138  2d  St. 

Home.  522  Ei  78th  St. 

Hospital  for  Coiisumpttve  Children,  W.  236th  St., 
near  Spuyten  Duyvll  Parkway. 

Hospital  for  Consumptives,  office  59  E.  59th  St. 

Hospital  for  Consumptives,  Blackwell's  Island. 

Hospital  for  Contag.  Eye  Diseases,  341  Pleasant  Av. 

Hospital  for  Deformities  and  Joint  Diseases,  1919 
Madison  Ave     Dispensary,  41  E   123d  St 

Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases.  151  B.  67th  St. 

Hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Crippled   321  E.  42d  St. 

Hospital  of  Hope,  Mott  Ave.  and  158th  St. 

Hospital  of  the  N.  Y.  Am.  Vet  Col..  337  E   57th  SH 

House  of  Calvary  (cancer),  174th  St.  and  Feather- 
bed Lane. 

House  of  Nazareth,  Spuyten  Duyvll  Parkway. 

House  of  Relief,  67  Hudson  St. 

Hudson  Street,  67  Hudson  St. 

Italian,  83d  St.  and  East  River. 

JoiUsh  Maternity,  270  E.  Broadway. 

King's  Park  State,  office  1  Madison  Ave. 

Knapp  Memorial  Eye,  57th  St  and  10th  Ave. 

Knickerbockor.  W.  13l3t  St.,  cor.  Amsterdam  Ave. 

Laura  Franklin,  Free  for  Children,  19  E.  111th  St. 

Lebanon,  Westchester  Ave.,  near  Cauldwell  Ave. 

Lincoln,  320  Concord  Ave. 

Lutheran,  502  Canal  St. 

Lying-in  Hospital,  2d  Ave.  and  17th  St.  and  314 
Broome  St. 

MacMlUan,  Mary,  125  E    56th  St. 

Maluk,  H.  J..  41  E.  78th  St. 

Manhattan  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat,  64th  St.,  nr.  3d  Av. 

Manhattan  Maternity.  327  E.  60th  St. 

Manliattan  State  Hospital,  Ward's  Island. 

Marine.  New  Barge  Office 

Melrose  Veterinary.  453  E.  142d  St. 

Metropolitan,  Blackwell's  Island. 

MetropoUtan  Throat,  351  W.  34th  St. 

Mlnturn,  foot  of  E.  16th  St. 

Mlserlcordia,  531  E.  86th  St. 

Modem.  42  W.  39th  St. 

Monteftore,  Gun  Hill  Road,  near  Jerome  Ave. 

Mt.  Slnal,  5th  Ave.,  cor.  E.  100th  St. 

Neurological,  Blackwell's  Island. 

New  Amsterdam  Eye  and  Ear,  230  W.  38th  St. 

New  York,  8  W.  16th  St. 

New  York  City  Children's,  Randall's  Island,  office 
foot  E.  26th  St. 


New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  218  Second  Ave. 

New  York  Foundling,  175  E.  68th  St. 

New  York  Homceopathlc  Medical  College  and  Hos- 
pital, Eastern  Boulevard,  near  63d  St. 

New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children,  Irving 
PI.  and  E.  15th  St. 

New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital  for  Women, 
19  W.  101st  St. 

New  York  Neurological  Institute,  149  E.  67th  St. 

New  York  Ophthalmic,  201  E.  23d  St. 

New  York  Orthopcedlc,  126  E.  59th  St.  (building  at 
420  E.  59th  St.). 

New  York  Physicians  and  Surgeons',  123  W.  83d  St. 

New  York  Polyclinic,  345  W.  50th  St. 

New  York  Post-Graduate,  303  E.  20th  St. 

New  York  Skin  and  Cancer.  301  E    19th  St. 

New  York  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  and 
Crippled,  321  E   42d  St. 

Naw  York  Throat,  Nose  and  Lung,  229  E  57th  St. 

New  York  Veterinary,  117  W.  25th  St. 

New  York  Women's  League  for  Animals,  325  La- 
fayette St. 

Nursery  and  Child's,  161  W.  61st  St. 

Osteopathic  Ipfirmary,  120  E.  34th  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Grace,  221  E.  79th  St. 

Pasteur  Institute,  361  W.  23d  St. 
Peoples,  203  Second  Ave. 
Philanlhropln,  2076  Fifth  Ave. 
Presbyterian,  E.  70th  St.,  near  Park  Ave. 

Reception,  foot  E.  16th  St. 
Red  Cross,  Central  Park  W.  and  100th  St. 
Riverside,  North  Brothers  Island. 
Rockefeller  Institute,  Avenue  a  and  66th  St. 
Roosevelt,  W.  59th  St.,  near  9th  Ave. 

St.  Andrew's  Convalescent  Hospital  for  Women  and 
Chlldrwi   237  E.  17th  St. 

St.  Ann's  Maternity,  130  E.  69th  St. 

St.  Elizabeth's,  415  W.  51st  St.     • 

St.  Francis's,  E.  142d  St.,  cor.  Brook  Ave. 

St.  John's,  Sedgwick  Ave.  and  Klngsbrldge  Road. 

St   John's.  3d  Ave.  and  69th  St. 

St.  John's  Guild  Floating  Hospital,  103  Park  Ave. 

St.  Joseph's,  E.  143d  St.,  cor.  Brook  Ave 

St.  Joseph's  Infirmary,  E.  82d  St ,  near  Madison  Av. 

St   Lawrence's.  457  W.  163d  St. 

St   Luke's,  Mornlngslde  Ave  ,  cor.  W.  113th  St. 

St.  Mark's,  177  Second  Ave. 

St.  Mary's  Free  Hospital  for  Children,  405  W.  34th 
St. 

St.  Rose's  Free  Home  for  Incurable  Cancer,  71  Jack- 
son St. 

St  Vincent's,  7th  Ave.  and  11th  St. 

St.  Vincent's,  cor  Bard  and  Castleton  Aves.,  Liv- 
ingston, S.  I. 

Sanitarium  for  Hebrew  Children,  office  356  Second 
Ave. 

Seaside  of  St.  John's  Guild,  office  103  Park  Ave. 

Sea  View,  Grymes  Hill,  Staten  Island,  office  foot 
E.  26th  St. 

Seton  (for  Consumptives),  Spuyten  Duyvll  Park- 
way, Spuyten  Duyvll. 

Sheltering  Arms,  109  Lawrence  St 

Sherwood,  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Sanatorium, 
2064  Fifth  Ave. 

Sloane  Maternity,  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  59th  St. 

S.  R.  Smith  Infirmary,  Castleton  Ave.,  near  Cebra, 
Staten  Island. 

Stern,  365  West  End  Ave, 

Sydenham.  347  E.  116th  St. 

Towns's,  293  Central  Park  W. 
Trachoma,  341  Pleasant  Ave 
Tuberculosis  Clinic,  Bellevue  Hospital. 
Tuberculosis    Infirmary,    Blackwell's    Island,    office 
foot  E.  26th  St. 

Union.  Valentine  Ave  and  E.  188th  St. 

Unlt€d  States  Marine,  Clifton,  S   I  .  office  109  Broad 

St. 
Vanderbllt  Clinic,  60th  St.  and  Amsterdam  Ave. 
Volunteer,  Beekman  and  Water  Sts. 

Washington  Heights,  552  W.  l.Wth  St. 
Washington  Square,  31  Washington  Sq.  W. 
West  Side  German,  328  W.  42d  St. 
Wlllard  Parker,  foot  E.  16th  St. 
Woman's,  110th  St.,  near  Amsterdam  Ave. 
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BROOKLYN    AND    QUEENS. 

Lutheram,  lEast  New  York  Aye.  and  Juniufl  St. 
Mary  LmmacailaJte,  8<helton  Ave.,  Jamiaica. 
iMemorial,  for  Womea  and  CMdren,  627  Sterling 

PI. 
Methodist  Bpdsoopal   (Seney   Hospital),   7th  Ave., 

cor.   6th  St. 
Norwegian  Lutliaran  Deaconesses'  Home  and  Hos- 
pital, 46tlh  St.,  cor.  4tih  Ave. 
Polhemus    Merooriai    Clinic,    Amity    St.,    corner 

Hemiry  St. 
PTOspect  Heights  and  Brooklyn  Maternity,  comer 

Washingtoin  Ave.  and  St.  John's  PL 
Rockaway  Beach,  Hommels,  L,  I. 
Samaritan,   Fourth   Ave.,  cor.   17th  St, 
Sea  Breeze,   Surf  Ave.,   Coney  lalamd. 
Seaside    Telawanna  Paa-k,   Rockaway. 
St.  Ca;Uierine'3    Bushwick  .\ve.,  near  Ten  Eyck  St. 
St.  Christopher's  Hospital  for  Babies,  2S1  Hicks  St. 
St.  John's   (Churdh  Cliauity  Foundation),  Atlantic 

Ave.,  car.  Albany  Ave. 
St.  John's.  12th  St.  and  Jaxjkaon  Ave.,  L.  I.  City. 
St.  Joseph's,  Central  Ave.,  Far  Rocka-vvay. 
St.  Mary's  Hos;pital,  Buffalo  and  St.  Mark's  Aves. 

Sisters  of  Obaaity. 
St.   Peter's,   Henry  St.,  oor.   Congress  St.    Sistera 

of  the  Poor  of  St.  Francis. 
Swedish,   Stemling  PI.  and  Rogeis  Ave. 
Trinity    1835  E.   New  York  Ave. 
U.  8.  'Naval,  Flushing  Ave.,  opposite  Kyensosi  St, 
Williaimsbiirg,  Bedford  Ave.,  cor.  3d  St.       '    ' 

HEALTH    OF    NEW    YORK    CITY    DURING    1914. 

(From  Department  of  Health  Bulletin.) 

The  year  1914  marked  the  lowest  death  rate  ever  attained  In  the  city  of  New  York,  and  definitely  placed 
this  city  among  the  most  healthtxU  of  the  large  cities  of  the  world.  The  number  of  deaths  reiwrted  during 
the  year  was  74.803,  with  a  rate  of  13.40  per  1,000  of  the  population,  as  against  73,902  deaths  and  a  rate 
of  13.76  for  the  year  1913.  Thus  there  has  been  a  decrease  In  the  death  rate  of  .36  of  a  point,  which  la 
equivalent  to  saying  that  It  the  death  rate  of  1913  had  prevailed  during  1914  2,010  more  deaths  would 
have  been  recorded  than  actually  took  place. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  decreased  mortality  was  the  splendid  record  In  Infant  mortality, 
only  96  inlania  dying  out  of  every  )  ,000  born.  This  Is  the  lowest  Infant  death  rate  attained  in  the  city  ot 
New  York,  the  Infant  death  rate  in  1913  having  been  102  per  1,000  births. 

The  following  causes  of  death  showed  a  considerable  decrease  in  mortality:  Typhoid  fever,  measles, 
Bcarlei  fever,  all  forms  of  acute  respiratory  diseases  and  dlarrhceal  diseases  under  Ave  years  of  age.  There 
were  10,286  deaths  reported  from  all  forma  of  tuberculosis,  as  against  10,031  deaths  In  1913.  an  Increase  in 
the  absolute  figures  or  255  deaths,  the  rate  per  1.000  of  the  population  being  1.84  during  1914,  as  against 
1.87  In  1913,  a  slight  decrease  in  the  rate.  There  were  16,804  deaths  reported  from  the  combined  causes  of 
organic  heart,  kidney  and  brain  diseases,  as  against  16,194  In  1913,  an  increase  of  610  deaths;  the  number 
of  deaths  reported  from  cancer  was  4,463,  an  increa-ie  of  240  over  the  figure  of  1813;  4,516  Infants  died 
from  congenital  causes,  such  as  malformations,  marasmus,  prematurity,  etc.,  and  4,982  met  with  violent 
deaths.  The  deatb  rale  from  purely  accidental  deaths  decreased  somewhat,  while  that  from  suicides 
Increased  considerably,  there  having  been  915  deaths  reported  from  this  cause;  13,312  children  died  before 
the  completion  of  the  first  year  ol  life;  19,518  children  died  under  the  age  of  five  years.  There  were  41,235 
deaths  reported  of  males  as  against  33,568  deaths  of  females;  30,825  deaths  were  reported  from  Institutions; 
29,561  from  tenements;  11,819  from  dwellings:  746  persons  died  in  hotels,  and  1,852  died  In  rivers,  streets,  etc. 

The  year  1914  also  witnessed  the  greatest  number  of  births  that  ever  occiured  In  the  history  of  the  city 
of  NeW  York,  there  having  been  149.647  children  born  during  that  year,  an  increase  of  5,513  births  over  1913. 
The  number  ol  marriages  reported  during  the  year  was  53,052,  as  against  51,268  In  1913  an  increase  of  1,784. 

CAPACITY    OF    MUNICIPAL    HOSPITALS    AND    SANATORIUMS    OF     THE     CITY 

OF    NEW    YORK. 

(From  Department  of  Health  Bulletin,  statistics  compiled  March  1,  1915.) 
The  following  table  shows  the  present  capacity  of  the  Institutions,  the  number  of  beds  available  when 
buildings  under  construction  are  finished,  and  those  which  will  be  available  when  buildings  authorized,  but 
nOt  yet  begun,  are  finished: 


HOSPITAL    IN 

Bay  Ridge,  60tih  St.  and  2d  Av«. 

Bedford,  343  Ralph  Ave. 

Bethany,    Deaconesses'    Home  and   Hospital, 

Bradford  St.,  113  Bradford  St.,  East  New  York. 

Brooklyn  E.  D.,   108  S.  3d  St. 

Brooklyn  'Eye  amd  Ear,  94  lavingsbon  St. 

Brooklyn  Home  for  Consumptives,  Kingston  Ave. 
and  St.  John's  PI. 

Brooblyn,  Raymond  St.,  neaj  De  Kalb  Ave, 

Brooklyn  Nnrseo'  land  Infants'  Hospitai,  396 
H'erkianar  St. 

Brownsville  and  East  .New  YoQ-k,  Rockaway  Park- 
way and  Avenue  A. 

Budhwick,  Howard  Ave.  and  Monroe  St. 

Caledonian,  St.  Paul's  PI.  and  Woodruff  -Ive, 

■Coney  Island,  Oceaju  Parkway,  neaa-  .\v6nue  Z. 

Ctunberland  iSt.  Hospital  and  Training  Sahoal  for 
Nurses,  105  Oumbenl'and  St. 

Faith  Home  for  Incurables,  546  Park  PI. 

Fluehing,  Parsons  and  Forest  Ave..  Flushing. 

Genma.n,  St.  Nicholas  Ave.  and  Stanhope  St. 

Harbor.  704  Fourth  Ave. 

Holy  Family.  155  Dean  St. 

Janiaica,  JVew  York  Ave.,  Jamaica. 

Jewis.  Prospect,  Olasson  and  St.  Mark's  Ave. 

Kings  County,  Clarfcson  Ave.,  nea<r  Albany  Ave. 

Kingston  Ave.,  Kingston  Ave.  and  Feni^more  St. 

Long  Island  College  Hospital,  Henry  St.,  neair 
Pacific  St. 

THE 


HoaPITAI-  OR 

Sanatorium. 


Pres- 
ent 
Capac- 
ity 


AvaU- 
able. 


Avail- 
able 
If 


Total 


HospitaIj  or 
Sanatorium. 


Pres- 
ent 
Capac- 
ity. 


Avail- 
able. 


Avail- 
able. 
IT 


Total. 


Dept.  of  Charities: 
Bradford  St.  Hospital 
Cumberland  St.  Hos . 
Coney  Island  Hoa  . . . 
Kings  County  Hos.  . . 
Metropolitan  Hos  . . . 

City  Hospital 

Children's  Hospital*.. 
Sea  View  Hospital  . . 
Greenpolnt  Hospital.. 
Emergency  Hospltalt. 
Neurological  Hos. j . .  . 


8 

183 

100 

1,210 

1,690 

863 

450 

1,000 


684 


Bellevue  &  Allied  Hos.: 
Fordharo  Hospital . 


6,088 
243 


200 


1,000 

"ioo 


8 

183 

100 

1,210 

1.590 

863 

450 

2,000 

200 

100 

684 


Harlem  Hospital 

Gouvemeur  Hospital. 
Bellevue  Hospital 


Department  of  Health: 
Willard  Parker  Hos. . 
Kingston  Ave.  Hos.. . 
Riverside  Hospital . . . 
Otlsville  Sanatorium.. 
Jamaica  Hospital . . . . 
The  Bronx  Hospital. . 


208 

186 

1.379 


200 


727 


408 

186 

2.106 


2,016 

938 
730 
634 
699 


927 


125 


80 

200 

40 


125 


200 


1,100 


7,388 
243 


2,901 


125 


445 


Grand  total . 


11,005 


1,262 


2,943 

938 
810 
834 
639 
125 
125 


3,471 


1,5451  13,802 


•  Randall's  Island,  t  East  New  York.    X  In  the  City  Home  on  Blackwell's  Island.    §  When  buildings 
under  construction  are  finished.     ?  When  buildings  authorized,  but  not  building,  are  erected. 
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Steamships  from  New   York  City. 


STEAMSHIPS    FROM    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

This  table  gives  the  destination  of  the  steamer,  then  the  atreet  from  the  foot  of  which  the  steamships 
sail,  and  the  location  of  the  office  of  the  agent  in  Manhattan.  Sailings  are  liable  to  be  changed 
from  those  here  shown. 

Aden,  Arabia,  Barber  Line,  17  Battery  PI.:  Am.  <fc 
Indian  I  Ine,  8  Bridge  St  ;  Norton,  Lilly  &  Co  . 
Produce  Exchange 

Alexandria,  Egypt,  America-Levant  Line,  Produce 
Exchange. 

Algiers,  Fabre  Line,  17  State  St. 

Antigua.  W.  10th  St ,  Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  32  Broadway. 

Antilla,  Cuba,  Munson  Line,  82  Beaver  St.  and  Pier 
9.  E    R. 

Archangel,  Russia,  Russian-American  Line,  37  Broad- 
way; Russian  Transport  Line,  8  Bridge  St.;  Carib- 
bean &  Southern  Co.,  17  Battery  PI. 

Auckland,  New  Zealand,  Pier  33,  Brooklyn;  U.  S.  & 
Australasia  Co.,  8  Bridge  St  ;  Commonwealth  & 
Dom.  Line,  8  Bridge  St  ;  Am.  &  Australian  Line, 
Produce  Exchange. 

Aastralia,  Am.  &  Australian  S.  S.  Co..  Produce  Ex- 
change; Barber  Line,  17  Battery  PI.;  Common- 
wealth &  Dominion  Line,  8  Bridge  St. 

Azores,  Fabre  Line,  17  State  St.;  American  and  White 
Star  Lines,  9  Broadway 

Bahla  Blanca,  Arg.  Merchants'  Line,  104  Pearl  St.; 
Houlder,  Weir  &  Boyd    24  State  St. 

Baltimore,  Md  ,  New  York  and  Baltimore  Trans. 
Co.,  Pier  10,  E.  R. 

Banes,  Cuba,  Munson  Line,  82  Beaver  St.  and  Pier 
9.  E.  B. 

Barbados,  Martin  Stores,  Brooklyn,  Booth  S.  S. 
Co.,  17  Battery  PI.;  W.  10th  St.,  Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,, 
32  Broadway. 

Barcelona,  Pier  8,  E.  R  ,  Compania  Transatlantica,! 
8  E.  R.;  J.  W.  Elwell  &  Co.,  17  State  St.;  Ameri- 
can-Levant Line,  Produce  Exchange;  Ocean  Trans- 
port Co..  25  Beaver  St. 

Batavla,  Java,  Funch.  Edye  &  Co^8  Bridge  St. 

Belize,  British  Honduras,  United  Fruit  Co.,  17  Bat- 
tery PI. 

Bergen,  Norway,  Bush  Docks,  Norwegian-Ameri- 
can Line,  8  Bridge  St. 

Bermuda,  W.  10th  St..  Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  32  B'way. 

Bocas  del  Toro,  Pan.  United  Fruit  Co.,  17  Battery  PI. 

Bombay,  India,  Am.  <Sc  Indian  Line,  8  Bridge  St  ; 
Norton,  Lilly  &  Co..  Produce  Exchange 

Bordeaux.  France.  Compagnie  Generale  Transat- 
lantique,  8  Pearl  St.;  Barber  Line.  17  Battery  PI.; 
Norton.  Lilly  &  Co..  Produce  Exchange. 

Brazil.  Booth  S  S.  Co..  17  Battery  PI  ;  "see  Rio  de 
Janeiro  " 

Brisbane.  Queensland,  Commonwealth  &  Dom.  Line, 
8  Bridge  St.;  Am  &  Australian  Line.  Produce  Ex- 
change; U.  S  &  Australasia.  8  Bridge  St  ;  Barber 
&  Co  .  17  Battery  PI. 

Bristol.  Eng  ,  foot  W.  29th  St ,  Bristol  City  I-lne, 
25  Whitehall  St. 

Brunswick,  Ga  ,  Mallory  Line,  Pier  36,  N.  R. 

Buenos  Ayres,  Roberts  Stores,  Brooklyn,  Lam- 
port A  Holt  Line,  Produce  Exchange;  Norton  Line, 
Produce  Exchange;  Prince  Line,  8  Bridge  St.; 
Houston  Line,  17  Battery  PI.;  Barber  <fe  Co.,  17 
Battery  PI.;  Am. -Rio  Plata  Line,  24  State  St. 

Cadiz,  Spain.  Compania  Transatlantica,  8  E.  R.; 
Ocean  Transport  Co.,  25  Beaver  St 

Calcutta,  American  &  Indian  Line.  8  Bridge  St.; 
Norton,  Lilly  &  Co.,  Produce  Exchange;  Houlder, 
Weir  &  Boyd,  24  State  St 

Callao.  Merchants'  Line.  104  Pearl  St.;  West  Coast 
Line,  25  Broad  St.;  New  York  &  South  American 
Line.  11  Broadway. 

Canary  Islands,  Daniel  Bacon,  Produce  Exchange. 

Cape  Town.  Norton,  Lilly  &  Co..  Produce  Exchange; 
Prince  Line.  8  Bridge  St.;  Barber  Line.  17  Battery 
PI.;  Funch,  Edye  &  Co.,  8  Bridge  St. 

Cardiff,  Wales,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co  ,  32  B'way. 

Carupano,  Venez..  Royal  Dutch  Line.  8  Bridge  St. 

Carthagena.  see  "Savanilla." 

Ceara.  Brazil,  Booth  Line,  17  Battery  PI. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  Pier  36.  N.  R..  Clyde  Line,  Pier 
36,  N.  R.,  and  290  Broadway. 

China,  Barber  &  Co  .  17  Battery  PI  ;  Funch.  Edye 
&  Co  ,  8  Bridge  St.;  Am.  &  Asiatic  Co..  12  Broad- 
way; Am.  &  Manchurian  Line.  Produce  Exchange; 
Am.  &  Oriental  Line.  24  State  St, 

Chrlstlania.  17th  St..  Hoboken;  Scandinavian-Amer- 
ican Line,  10  Bridge  St.  and  1  Broadway;  Nor- 
wegian-America Line,  8  Bridge  St.;  Interocean 
Transport  Co.,  44  Whitehall  St. 


f  Clenfuegos,  Cuba,  N.  Y.  &  Cuba  MaU  Co.,  Pier  14, 
E.  R. 

Colon,  toot  W.  27th  St.,  Panama  R.  R.  Steamship 
Line,  24  State  St.;  United  Fruit  Co.  (Pier  16,  E. 
R  ),  17  Battery  PI. 

Copenhagen,  17th  St.,  Hoboken,  Scandinavian- 
American  Line,  10  Bridge  St.  and  1  Broadway; 
Interocean  Transport  Co.,  44  Whitehall  St. 

Costa  Rica,  Pier  16,  E.  R.,  United  Fruit  Co  ,  17  Bat- 
tery PI. 

Curacao,  see  "La  Guayra." 

Dalny,  Manchuria,  U.  S.  &  China-Japan  Line,  8 
Bridge  St. 

Demerara,  Pier  24,  Brooklyn,  Trinidad  Line.  29 
Broadway;  W.  10th  St.,  Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  32 
Broadway. 

Dominica,  W.  10th  St ,  Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  32  B'way. 

East  San  Pedro,  Cal.,  Luckenbach  Line,  42  White- 
hall St.;  Atlantlc-Paciflc  Co.,  104  Pearl  St  ;  Ore- 
gon-California Ship  Co.,  17  Battery  PI. 

Falmouth,  Eng.,  Holland-Am    Line,  24  State  St. 

Galveston,  Pier  45,  N.  R.,  Mallory  Line,  Pier  45, 
N.  R.,  and  290  Broadway;  W.  Uth  St.,  Morgan 
Line,  366  Broadway 

Genoa  and  Gibraltar,  W.  21st  St.,  American  and 
White  Star  Lines.  9  Broadway;  Cunard  Line,  24 
State  St.;  Lloyd  Sabaudo,  32  Broadway;  La  Veloce 
and  Nav.  Gen.  It.,  44  Whitehall  St.;  Lloyd  Ital , 
33  Broadway;  Interocean  Transport  Co.,  44  White- 
hall St.;  American-Levant  Line,  Produce  Exchange; 
Anchor  Line,  24  State  St.;  "Transatlantica  Italia, 
2  Battery  PI.;  SIcula-Americana.  17  Battery  PI.. 
Ocean  Transport  Co..  25  Beaver  St.;  Fabre  Line, 
17  State  St. 

Glasgow,  W.  24th  St ,  Anchor  Line,  24  State  St 

Gothenberg,  Sweden,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line, 
32  Broadway;  Caribbean  &  Southern  Co.,  17  Bat- 
tery PI  ;  Interocean  Transport  Co.,  44  White- 
hall St. 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  Merchants'  Line,  104  Pearl  St. 

Halifax,  Pier  32,  Brooklyn,  Red  Cross  Line,  17  Bat- 
tery PI. 

Havana,  Wall  St ,  New  York  and  Cuba  Mall  S.  S. 
Co.,  Pier  14,  E.  R  ;  Pier  8,  E.  R.,  Compania  Trans- 
atlantica, on  pier;  American  and  Cuba  S.  S.  Line, 
27  William  St.:  United  Fruit  Co.,  17  Battery  PI. 

Havre,  Barber  &  Co..  17  Battery  PI.;  Compagnie 
Generale  Transatlantlque,  19  State  St. 

Hayti.  Bush  Docks.  Royal  Dutch  Line,  8  Bridge  St. 

Hongkong,  see  "China  " 

Honolulu,  Amer.-Hawailan  Co.,  8  Bridge  St. 

Houston,  Tex.,  Southern  Steamship  Co.,  Pier  44, 
N    R. 

Hull,  7th  St.,  Hoboken,  Wilson  Line,  26  Broadway. 

Jacksonville,  Pier  36,  N.  R.,  Clyde  Line,  Pier  36, 
N.  R.,  and  290  Broadway. 

Jamaica  Outports,  United  Fruit  Co.,  17  Battery  PI. 

Japan,  Barber  &  Co.,  17  Battery  PI.;  Am.  &  Man- 
churian Line.  Produce  Exchange;  Wm.  H.  Twed- 
dell  &  Co.,  68  Broad  St.;  Houlder,  Weir  &  Boyd. 
24  State  St.;  Funch,  Edye  &  Co.,  8  Bridge  St 

Karachi,  India,  Am.  &  Indian  Line,  8  Bridge  St  ; 
Norton,  Lilly  &  Co.,  Produce  Exchange. 

Key  West,  Pier  45,  N.  R.,  Mallory  Line.  Pier  45, 
N.  R..  and  290  Broadway. 

Kingston.  Pier  16.  E  R  ;  Pier  1,  N.  R.,  United  Fruit 
Co..  17  Battery  PI 

La  Guayra.  Pier  11,  Brooklyn,  Red  "D"  Line,  82 
Wall  St.;  Bush  Docks,  Royal  Dutch  Line,  8  Bridge 
St. 

La  Plata,  Arg.,  see  "Buenos  Ayres." 

Leghorn,  Anchor  Line,  17  Broadway;  Interocean 
Transport  Co.,  44  Whitehall  St. 

Lisbon,  Portugal,  Fabre  Line,  17  State  St.;  Gans 
Steamship  Line,  12  Broadway. 

Liverpool.  W.  14th  St..  Cunard  Line.  21  State  St.; 
W.  19th  St.,  White  Star  Line,  9  Broadway;  Ameri- 
can Line,  9  Broadway. 

London.  W.  16th  St ,  Atlantic  Transport  Line,  9 
Broadway:  Cunard  Line,  24  State  St. 

Los  Angeles  Harbor,  Am. -Hawaiian  Co.,  8  Bridge  St. 

Lyttleton,  N.  Zealand,  Am.  &  Australian  Line,  Pro- 
duce Exchange. 

Malaga,  Spain,  Gans  Steamship  Line,  12  Broadway. 
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STEAMSHIPS  FROM  NEW  YORK  CITY — Continuea. 


Manchester,  Roberta  Stores,  Brooklyn,  Lamport  4 
Holt  Line,  Produce  Exchange;  White  Star  Line, 
17  Battery  PI. 

Alanlla,  Am.  &  Oriental  Line,  24  State  St.;  barber 
Line,  17  Battery  PI.;  Am.-Aslatlc  Co.,  12  Broad- 
way: Am.  &  Manchurlan  Line,  Produce  Exchange. 

Marseilles,  Fabre  Line,  17  State  St  ;  Interocean 
Transport  Co.,  44  Whitehall  St. 

Martinique,  W.  10th  St.,  Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  32  B'way. 

Mayaguez,  P  R.  N.  Y.  &  Porto  Rico  S  Co.,  11 
Broadway;  Bull  Insular  Line,  8  Bridge  St.;  Red 
•■D"  Line,  82  Wall  St. 

Melbourne,  Anierlcan  and  Australian  Line,  Produce 
Exchange;  United  States  and  Australia  Co  ,  8 
Bridge  St.;  Commonwealth  &  Dominion  Line, 
8  Bridge  St  ;  Barber  Line,  17  Battery  PI. 

Mobile.  Ala.,  Mallory  Co.,  Pier  45,  N  R.,  and  290 
Broadway 

Montevideo,  lines  shown  at  "Buenos  Ayres"  call  at 
Montevideo. 

Naples,  Anchor  Line,  Fabre  Line,  American  and 
White  Star  Lines,  La  Veloce,  Navig.  Gen.  Ital , 
Lloyd  Sabaudo,  Cunard  Line,  Transatlantica 
Italiana,  Interocean  Transport  Co.,  Slcula  Am., 
Italia  Line,  Lloyd  Italiano,  all  call  at  Naples. 

Nassau,  New  York  &  Cuban  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  14  E.  R. 

New  Orleans,  W.  11th  St.,  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  366 
Broadway. 

Newport  News,  Norfolk,  and  Old  Point  Comfort. 
No.  Moore  St.,  Old  Dominion  S.  S.  Co.,  on  pier. 

New  Zealand,  see  "Auckland." 

Palermo,  Sicily,  Peirce  Brothers,  17  Battery  PI  ; 
Lloyd  Italiano  Co  ,  Anchor  Line,  Simpson,  Spence 
&  Young,  11  Broadway;  White  Star  Line;  Trans- 
atlantica Italiana;  Hartfleld,  Solarl  &  Co.,  44 
Whitehall  St.;  Lloyd  Sabaudo;  Cunard  Line; 
Fabre  Line. 
Panama,  see  "Colon"  and  "San  Francisco." 

Para,  Martin  Stores,  Brooklyn;  Booth  Line,  17  Bat- 
tery PI. 

Paramaribo,  Royal  Dutch  Line,  8  Bridge  St.;  Trini- 
dad Shipping  &  Trading  Co.,  29  Broadway. 

Patras,  Greece,  National  Steam  Nav.  Co.,  20  Pearl 
St. 

Pernambuco,  Lloyd  BrazUeiro,  17  State  St.,  and 
Prince  Line,  8  Bridge  St.;  Booth  Line,  17  Bat- 
tery PI. 

Philadelphia,  Pier  45,  N.  R.,  Clyde  Line,  on  pier. 

Philippine  Islands,  see  "Manila." 

Piraeus,  Greece,  National  Steam  Nav.  Co.,  20  Pearl 
St. 

Ponce,  P.  R.,  see  "Porto  Rico." 

Port-au-Prlnce,  see  "Hayti." 

Portland,  Me.,  Pier  19,  N.  R.,  Maine  S.  S.  Line,  290 
Broadway,  and  on  pier. 

Portland,  Ore.,  Am. -Hawaiian  Co.,  8  Bridge  St.;  At- 
lantic &  Pacific  Co  ,  104  Pearl  St.;  Oregon-Cal.  Co. 
17  Battery  PI. 
Port  Llmon,  Costa  Rlca,  Pier  16,  E.  R.,  United  Fruit 
Co.,  17  Battery  PI. 


Porto  Rico,  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  S.  S.  L,lne,  11 

Broadway;  Bull-Insular  Line,  8  Bridge  St.   ■ 
Progreso,  New  York  &  Cuba  Mall  S.  8.  C5o..  Het 

14,  N.  R. 
I^erto  Cabello,  Pier  11,  Brooklyn,  Red  "D"  Line. 

82  Wall  St  ;  Royal  Dutch  Line,  8  Bridge  St. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Roberts  Stores,  Brooklyn,  Lamport 

&  Holt  Line,  P>rince  Line,  Lloyd  Brazlleiro,  Funch, 

Edye  &  Co.,  8  Bridge  St.;  United  States  &.  Brazil 

Line,  27  William  St. 
Rotterdam,    5th    St.,    Hoboken,    Holland-America 

Line,   24  State  St.-   Federal  Forwarding  Co.,  78 

Broad  St  ;  Barber  Line,  17  Battery  PI. 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  Amer. -Hawaiian  Line,  8  Bridge  St., 

Luckenbach  Co.,  44  Whitehall  St. 
San  Francisco,  Oregon-Cal.  Co.,  17  Battery  PI.;  At- 
lantic-Pacific Co.,  104  Pearl  St.;  Panama  Pacific 

Line,  11  Broadway.    See  "San  Diego." 
San  Juan,  see  "Porto  Rico." 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  New  York  and  Cuba  Mall  Line, 

Pier  14,  E.  R.;  United  Fruit  Co.,  17  Battery  PI. 
Santos,  Brazil,  see  "Rio  de  Janeiro." 
Savannah,  Spring  St.,  Savannah  Line,  on  pier  anfl 

501  Fifth  Ave. 
Savanllla,  Pier  16,  E.  R..  United  Fruit  Co.,  17  Bat- 
tery PI. 
St.  John's,  N.  F.,  Pier  32,  Brooklyn,  Red  Cross  Line, 

17  Battery  PI. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Atlantic  <fe  Pacific  Co.,  104  Pearl  St.; 

Amer.-Hawaiian  Line,  8  Bridge  St. 
Seville,  Spain,  Gans  Steamship  Line,  12  Broadway. 
Swansea,  Wales,  Bristol  Line,  25  Whitehall  St. 
Sydney,  N.  S.  w..  Am.  &  Australian  Line,  ProduciB 

Exchange;  Commonwealth  A  Dom.  Line,  8  Bridge 

St  ;  Barber  Line,  17  Battery  PI. 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  see  "Seattle." 
Tampa,  Fla.,  Mallory  Line,  Pier  45,  N.  R.,  and  290 

Broadway. 
Tampico,  New  York  &  Cuba  Mall  Line,  Pier  14,  E:  R 
Trinidad,  Royal  Dutch  Line,  8  Bridge  St.;  Trinidad 

Line,  29  Broadway. 
Valparaiso,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  104  Pearl  St  ;  N.  Y. 

&  S.  America  Line,  11  Broadway;  West  Coast  Line, 

25  Broad  St 
Velasco,  Tex.,  Seaboard  &  Gulf  Co.,  Pier  32,  E.  K. 
Venezuela,   Pier   11,   Brooklyn,   Red   "D"  Une,   82 

Wall  St. 
Vera  Cruz,  N.  Y.  &  Cuba  Mail  Line,  Pier  14,  E.  R.; 

Compania  Transatlantica,  Pier  8,  E.  R. 
Vladivostok,     Russia,     Am.     &    Manchurlan    Line, 

Produce  Exchange;  Funch,  Edye  &  Co.,  8  Bridge  St.; 

Nippon   Yusen   Kaisha,    17   Battery   PI.;   Barber 

Line,  17  Battery  PI. 
Wellington,  N.  Zealand,  see    'Auckland  " 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  Clyde  Line,  Pier  36,  N.  R.,  and 

290  Broadway. 
Yokohama,    Shewan    Tomes  &   Co.,   12  Broadway: 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  17  Battery  PI.  See  "Japan. 


THE  ANCIENT  AND  MYSTICAL  ORDER  ROSAE  CRUCIS. 

The  American  Order  of  the  Rosep  Crueis  was  established  'n  New  York  City  In  February  ot  1915  after 
nine  years'  preparation.  The  American  Supreme  Council  operates  under  a  duly  signed  and  sealed  charter 
with  the  Ancient  Constitution  as  its  law.  The  order  was  originally  established  in  Egypt  in  1350  B  C  ,  and 
Is  the  oldest  secret  and  fraternal  order  in  the  world  to-day,  with  many  millions  of  members  in  every  country. 
Its  teachings  embrace  all  that  is  mystical,  occult,  scientific,  philosophical,  and  helpful  to  one's  health, 
happiness,  and  success.  Branch  lodges  are  being  established  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 
Membership  limited  to  men  and  women  of  good  morals,  over  21,  professing  a  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being. 
The  order  Is  non-sectarian.  Officers  for  America:  Most  WorsMpful  Grand  Master  and  Imperator — H. 
Spencer  Lewis,  Commandant  of  the  American  Commandery,  Knights  of  the  Bosse  Crueis.  SecTetaTy-General 
— Hon.  Thor.  Kiimalehto,  80  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City      Meetings  twice  monthly  in  all  temples. 


SOCIALIST    PARTY    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE. 

Walter  Lanferser,  Executive  Secretary,  803  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111.  This  organization- 
known  nationally  as  the  Socialist  Party,  is  officially  known  as  the  Public  Ownership  Party  in  Minnesota, 
to  conform  to  the  election  laws  in  that  State.  The  National  Executive  Committee  is  composed  of  five 
members,  elected  by  the  referendum  of  the  membership.  The  Executive  Secretary  Is  elected  in  like  manner. 
The  term  of  office  is  two  years  The  following  are  the  Executive  Committee:  Eroll  Seidel,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
Arthur  Le  Sueur,  Minot,  N.  Dak.;  James  H.  Maurer,  Reading,  Pa  ;  Adolph  Germer,  Springfield,  111.;  George 
H  Goebel,  Newark,  N.  J.  The  National  Committee  is  composed  of  representatives  from  each  organized 
State  or  Territory,  of  which  there  are  65.  Representation  Is  as  follows:  The  National  Committee  consists 
of  the  State  Secretaries  of  all  organized  States  and  Territories,  or  such  other  persons  as  the  members  'of  the 
party  in  the  State  elect  by  referendum  vote,  ^Ith  one  additional  member  from  each  State  or  Territory  for 
every  three  thousand  members  in  good  standing  in  such  State  or  Territory  For  the  purpose  ot  deterrclnlng 
the  representation  to  which  each  State  or  Territory  may  be  entitled,  the  National  Secretary  computes  the 
beginning  of  each  calendar  year  the  average  dues-paying  membership  of  such  State  or  Territory  for  the 
preceding  year.  Three  years*  consecutive  membership  in  the  party  is  necessary  to  qualUy  lor  membership 
la  the  National  Committee. 
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ASYLUMS    AND    HOMES    IN    MANHATTAN    AND    BRONX. 


Alliance  Employment  Bureau,  64  Madison  Ave. 

Amer.  Female  Gu&rdian  Soc,  936  Woody  crest  Ave. 

Anthony  Home  for  Young  Women,  119  E.  29th  St. 

Apostolic  Faith  Home  and  Mission  Hall,  217  Madi- 
son St. 

Association   for   Befriending   Children    and    Young 
Girls,  136  Second  Ave. 

Association  of  Day  Nurseries,  105  E.  22d  St. 

Association  for  Improving  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
105  E.  22d  St. 

Association  for  Relief  of  Respectable  Aged  Indigent 
Females,  891  Amsterdam  Ave. 

Austrian  Emigrant  Home,  84  Broad  St. 

Baptist  Home  for  Aged,  E.  68th  St.  and  Parli  Ave. 

Bedford  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 

Berlieley  School  Home,  216  W.  72d  St. 

Bethlehem  Day  Nursery,  249  E.  30th  St. 

Bide-a-Wee  Home  (lor  Animals).  410  E.  38th  St. 

Bloomingdale  Day  Nursery,  154  W.  99th  St. 

Bloomlngdale  Insane  Asylum,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Office,  8  W.  16th  St. 

Bronx  House,  1637  Washington  Ave. 

Catholic  Centre  for  the  Blind,  253  West  End  Ave. 

Catholic  Home  Bureau  for  Dependent  Children,  105 
F    22ci  St 

Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind,  University  Ave., 
cor.  Montgomery  St. 

Catholic  P*rotectory,  Walker  Ave.  and  Unlonport 
Road.  Office,  415  Broome  St. 

Charity  Organization  Society,  105  E.  22d  St. 

Charles  St.  House  Home  lor  Working  Girls,  5 
Charles  St. 

Children's  Aid  Society,  executive  office,  105  E.  22d 
St.;  Harlem  Boys'  Home,  136  E.  127th  St  ;  West 
Side  for  Boys,  225  W.  35th  St.;  247  E.  44th  St 
(for  boys);  Shelter  for  Women  and  Children,  311 
E.  12th  St.;  Harlem  Boys'  Hotel,  2100  Lexing- 
ton Ave. 

Christian  Home  for  Girls,  217  E.  62d  St. 

Christian  League  Industrial  Home,  5  E.  12th  St. 

Christian  Missionary  Alliance  Home,  690  9th  Ave. 

Christian  Waiters'  Home.  427  E.  51st  St. 

Christian  Workers'  Home,  7  Gramercy  Park. 

Christodora  House,  145  Ave.  B. 

Church  of  God  Missionary  Home,  2132  Grand  Ave. 

Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  W.  259th  St.,  near  River- 
dSilc  Ave 

Colored  Working  Girls'  Home,  132  W.  131st  St 

Co-operative  Home,  444  W.  23d  St. 

Darrach  Home  for  Crippled  ChUdren,  118  W.  104th 
St. 

Daughters  of  Israel,  32  E.  119th  St. 

Dominican  Convent  Our  Lady  of  Rosary  (Home  for 
Destitute  Children),  329  E.  63d  St. 

Dominican  Sisters'  Working  Girls'  Home,  207  E. 
71st  St. 

Door  of  Hope,  Office,  122  W.  14th  St. 

Downtown  Day  Nursery,  120  Cedar  St. 

Downtown  Relief  Bureau,  209  Fulton  St. 

East  Side  Neighborhood  Hoase,  184  Eldridge  St. 

Edgewater  Creche,  105  E   22d  St. 

Elizabeth  Home  for  Girls,  307  E.  12th  St. 

EmeUne  Tyndall  York  Home,  58  E    102d  St. 

Erlanger  Orphan  Home  lor  Children,  141  W.  61st  St. 

Fellowship  House,  32  W.  115th  St. 

FlQnlsh  Women's  Co-operative  Home,  241  Lenox  Ave 

Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  office,  442  W.  23d  St. 

Florence  Crittendon  League,  427  W   21st  St. 

Foundling  Asylum,  175  E.  68th  St.,  near  3d  Ave. 

Free  Home  for  Young  Girls,  23  E.  11th  St. 

Free  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children,  471 
W.  57th  St. 

French  Evangelical  Home  for  Young  Women,  341 
W.  30th  St. 

German  Governesses'  Home  Assn.,  235  E.  60th  St. 

German  Lutheran  Emigrant  Home,  21  Pearl  St. 

Girls'  Friendly  Lodge,  155  E.  54th  St. 

Grace  Institute,  149  W.  60th  St. 

Greenwich  House,  26  Jones  St. 

Guild  of  the  Infant  Saviour,  105  E.  22d  St. 

Half-Orphan  Asylum,  110  Manhattan  Ave. 

Harlem  Home  Daughters  of  Irsael,  32  E.  119th  St. 

Heartsease  Home  for  Friendless  Women,  413  E. 
5l8t  St. 

Hebrew  Infant  Asylum,  100  W.  Kingsbrldge  Road. 

Hebrew  Kindergarten  and  Day  Nursery,  35  Mont- 
gomery St. 

Hebrew  National  Orphan  House,  57  7th  St. 

Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  near 
W.  137th  St. 


Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immigrant  Aid  Society,  229 
E.  Broadway. 

Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Orphan  Asylum  (Pleaa- 
antvllle,  N.  Y.),  office,  470  W.  145th  St. 

Hebrew  Sheltering  Society  of  Harlem,  69  E.  107th  St. 

Heddlng  Home  for  Working  Girls,  335  E.  17th  St. 

Hlrsch,  Clara  de.  Home  for  Working  Girls,  225  E. 
63d  St.;  for  Immigrant  Girls,  320  Second  Ave. 

Holy  Family  Day  Nursery,  252  E.  112th  St. 

Home  for  Aged  of  Church  of  Holy  Communion,  of- 
fice, 49  W.  20th  St 

Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm,  Blackwell's  Island. 

Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews,  121  W.  105lh 
St 

Home  for  Christian  Hungarian  S.  and  B.  Soc.,  239 
E.  62d  St. 

Home  for  Crippled  and  Incurable  Children,  3740 
Broadway. 

Home  of  Daughters  of  Jacob,  302  E.  Broadway. 

Home  for  Homeless  Boys,  443  E.  123d  St. 

Home  for  Incurables,  3d  Ave.,  cor.  E.  182d  St. 

Home  for  Irish  Immigrant  Girls,  7  State  St. 

Home  for  Italian  Immigrant  Girls,  8  Charlton  St. 

Home  for  Old  Men  and  Aged  Couples,  1060  Amster- 
dam Ave. 

Home  for  Relief  of  Destitute  Blind,  896  Amst«r- 
dam  Ave. 

Home  for  the  Aged  (Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor),  213 
E.  70th  St.;  149  W.  106th  St.,  and  E.  183d  St ,  cor. 
Belmont  Ave. 

Home  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Israel,  232  E. 
loth  St. 

Hopper,  Isaac  T.,  Home,  110  Second  Ave. 

House  of  Annunciation  for  Crippled  and  Incurable 
Children,  155th  St.  and  Broadway. 

House  of  Aquilla,  130  Stanton  St. 

House  of  Calvary  (Incurable  Cancer,  Females),  180 
Wooster  St. 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  foot  E.  90th  St. 

House  of  Holy  Comforter  for  Incurables,  foot  W. 
139th  St. 

House  of  the  Holy  Family,  136  Second  Ave. 

House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island. 

Howard  Mission  and  Home  for  Little  Wanderers, 
225  E.  11th  St. 

Huguenot  Home.  237  W.  24th  St. 

Hungarian  Home,  239  E.  62d  St. 

Hungarian  Immigrants'  Home,  32  Pearl  St. 

Immigrant  Girls'  Home,  9  State  St. 

Infant  Asylum,  Ward's  Island. 

Insane  Asylum,  Ward's  Island,  office,  foot  E.  lieth 
St.  and  1  Madison  Ave. 

Institution  for  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes, 
Lexington  Ave.  and  68th  St 

Institution  for  the  Blind,  9th  Ave.  and  34th  St. 

Institution  of  Mercy,  1075  MadLson  Ave. 

International  Institute  for  Young  Women,  113  E. 
34th  St. 

Isabella  Heimath,  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  W.  190th  St. 

Israel  Orphan  Asylum,  295  2d  St. 

Italian  Benevolent  Institute  617  E.  83d  St. 

Italian  Emigrant  House,  129  Broad  St 

Japanese  Young  Men's  Home,  798  Lexington  Ave. 

Jeanne  d'Arc  Home  for  French  Girls,  253  W.  24th 
St. 

Jewish  Protectory  (Hawthorne,  N.  Y.),  office,  356 
Second  Ave. 

Junior  League  House  for  Working  Women,  541  E. 
78th  St. 

Juvenile  Asylum,  office,  103  Park  Ave. 

Katherine  Home  for  Young  Women,  118  W.  13th  St. 

Kindergarten  and  Day  Nursery.  35  Montgomery  St. 

Ladles'  Christian  Union  Home,  118  W.  13th  St.;  49 
W.  9th  St.;  153  E.  62d  St  ;  308  Second  Ave  ;  24 
W.  12th  St. 

Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  House,  Hawthorne  Ave., 
near  City  Lino  (Yonkers.  P.  O  ). 

Leo  House  for  German  Catholic  Immigrants,  6  State 
St. 

Lincoln  Home  for  Nurses,  186  W    135th  St. 

Lincoln  Hospital  and  Home,  E.  141st  St.  and  Con- 
cord Ave. 

Lincoln  Hou.se,  202  W.  63d  St. 

Loeb,  Solomon  and  Betty,  Memorial  Home  for  Con- 
valescents, 356  2d  Ave. 

Lutheran  Pilger  Haus,  8  State  St. 

Magdalen  Home,  River  Rd.  and  Dyckman  St. 

Margaret  Louisa  Home  of  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association,  14  E.  16th  St. 
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Masterson  Burke  Foundation  Home  for  Convales- 
centa.  White  Plains      Office,  325  E.  57th  St. 

Messiah  Home  lor  Children,  Andrews  Ave.,  cor.  W. 
Tremont  Ave. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Home  for  Old  People,  Amster- 
dam Ave.,  cor.  W.  92d  St. 

Mission  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Irish  Immigrant  Girls,  7  State  St. 

Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  375  Lafayette  St. 

Monteflore  Home,  Gun  Hill  Road,  near  Jerome  Ave. 

Montessorl  Children's  House,  532  W.  187th  St. 

National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  of- 
fice, 346  Broadway. 

Newsboys'  Lodging  House,  14  New  Chambers  St. 

New  York — Asylums  and  Homes  bearing  prefix 
"New  York"  will  be,  us  a  rule,  found  in  this  list 
minus  the  prefix. 

New  York  Deaconesses  Home  and  Training  School  of 
M    E.  Church,  1175  Madison  Ave. 

New  York  Institution  for  Instruction  of  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  163d  St.  and  Ft.  Washington  Ave. 

New  York  Orphan  Asylum,  Hastings.  Office,  105 
E.  22d  St. 

New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmlra.  Office, 
135  E.  I5th  St. 

New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 

Night  Refuge  fOr  Homeless  Women,  144  W.  15th  St. 

Norwegian  Immigrants'  Home,  45  Whitehall  St. 

Old  Ladles'  Home,  891  Amsterdam  Ave. 

Orphan  Asylum  and  Home  of  P.  E.  Church,  cor.  Con- 
vent Ave.  and  W.  135th  St. 

Peabody  Home  for  Aged  and  Indigent  Women,  2064 
Boston  Road. 

People's  Home  Church  Settlement  Day  Nursery, 
543  E.  11th  St. 

Polish  National  Alliance  Immigrant  Home,  180  3d 
Ave 

Polish  National  Home,  404  E.  15th  St. 

Presbyterian  Home  for  Aged  Women,  49  E.  73d  St. 

Presentation  Day  Nursery,  230  E.  32d  St. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Orphan  Home,  W.  135th  St., 
cor.  Convent  Ave. 

Protestant  Half-Orphan  Asylum,  110  Manhattan  Ave. 

Regina  Angelorem  Home  for  Business  Women,  112 
E.  106th  St. 

Riverside  Day  Nursery,  149  W.  63d  St. 

Robertson,  Gilbert  A.,  Home,  45  Bible  House. 

Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylimi,  Sedgwick  Ave., 
cor.  Kingsbridge  Rd.     Office,  24  E.  62d  St. 

Rosemary  Home,  24  W.  12th  St. 

Russian  Immigrant.  347  E    14th  St. 

Sacred  Heart  Orphan  Asylum,  Fort  Washington 
Ave.,  cor.  W.  190th  St. 

Sailors'  Home  and  Institut*  for  Seamen,  507  West  St. 

Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  S.  I.     Office,  61  Broadway. 

St.  Ann's  Home  for  Children,  504  E.  90th  St. 

St.  Ann's  Day  Nursery,  240  E.  90th  St. 

St.  Bamabas'B  House,  304  Mulberry  St. 

St  Benedict's  Home  for  Destitute  Colored  Children, 
Reoehing  Office,  375  Lafavette  St. 

St.  Faith's  House,  419  W    110th  St. 

St.  Francis's  Home  for  Aged,  609  5th  St. 

St   John  Baptist  House,  300  E.  4th  St. 

St   John's  Guild,  103  Park  Ave. 

St.  John's  House  for  Boys,  39  W.  131st  St. 

St.  John's  Day  Nursery,  223  E.  67th  St. 

St.  Joseph's  Home  for  the  Aged,  209  W.  15th  St. 


St.  Joseph's  Home  for  Destitute  Children,  House  oJ 
Reception,  12  W.  129th  St. 

St.  Joseph's  Home  for  Girls,  15  W.  128th  St. 

8t.  Joseph's  Home  for  Working  Girls,  117  Broad  St. 

St.  Joseph's  Industrial  Home  for  Boys,  375  Lafay- 
ette St. 

St.  Joseph's  Institution  of  Mercy,  65  E.  Slst  St. 

St.  Joseph's  Institute  for  Improved  Instruction  of 
Deaf  Mutes,  Westchester,  N.  Y. 

St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum,  89th  St.,  cor.  Ave.  A. 

St.  Joseph's  Patronage  for  Working  Girls,  523  W. 
142d  St. 

St.  Luke's  Home  for  Aged  Women,  2914  Broadway. 

St.  Margaret's  Home  for  Working  Girls,  603  Walton 
Ave. 

St.  Mary's  Home  for  Respectable  Girls  Seeking  Em- 
ployment, 143  W.  14th  St. 

St.  Michael's  Home,  Office,  424  W.  34th  St. 

St.  Philip's  Home.  Broadway,  cor.  W.  218th  St. 

St   Raphael's  Home,  10  Charlton  St. 

St.  Rita's  Home,  307  W.  136th  St. 

St.  Rose's  Free  Home  for  Incurable  Cancer,  71 
Jackson  St. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul's,  215  W.  39th  St. 

St.  Vincent  Nurses'  Home,  147  W.  11th  St. 

St.  ZIta's  Home  for  Friendless  Women,  221  E.  7eth  St. 

Salvation  Army  Rescue  Home,  316  E.  15th  St.;  In- 
dustrial Home,  229  E.  120th  St  ,  533  W.  48th  St.; 
Nursery.  94  Cherry  St. 

Samaritan  Home  for  the  Aged,  414  W.  22d  St. 

Sanitarium  for  Hebrew  Children,  Office,  356  2d  Ave. 

Scandinavian  Immigrant  Home,  22  Greenwich  St. 

Seaslae  Home  for  Crippled  Children,  170  W.  74th  St. 

Seamen's  Church  Institute,  25  South  St. 

Seventy-ninth  St.  Neighborhood  House,  232  E. 
79th  St. 

SeviUa  Home  for  Children,  Lafayette  Ave.,  near 
Manlda  St. 

Shelter  for  Respectable  Girls,  212  E.  46th  St. 

Shelter  for  Women  with  Children,  311  E.  12th  St. 

Sheltering  Arms,  504  W.  129th  St. 

Sisters  of  the  Divine  Compassion,  136  2d  Ave. 

Slavonic  Immigrant  Society,  436  W    23d  St. 

Slovak  National  Home,  316  E.  63d  St. 

Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  297 
4th  Ave. 

Society  for  Relief  of  Half-Orphan  and  Destitute 
Children,  Manhattan  Ave.  and  104th  St. 

Strachan,  Margaret,  Home,  103  W.  27th  St. 

Swedish  Lutlieran  Immigrant  Home,  5  Water  St. 

Swiss  Home,  35  W.  67th  St. 

Swltzer,  Margaret  and  Sarah,  Home  for  Girls,  27 
Christopher  St. 

Trinity  Chapel  Home  for  Old  Folks,  1666  Bussing  Ave. 

Trinity  Mission  House,  211  Fulton  St. 

United  Hebrew  Charities,  366  2d  Ave. 

Umverslty  Settlement,  184  Eldrldge  St. 

Warren  Goddard  House,  246  E.  33th  St. 

Washington  Heights  Day  Nursery,  350  W.  145th  St. 

Washington  Sq.  Home  for  Friendless  Girls,  9  W. 
8th  St. 

Waverley  House  for  Wayward  Girls,  38  W.  10th  St. 

Webb's  Home  for  Shlpbtillders,  Sedgwick  Ave.,  cor. 
W.  188th  St. 

West  Side  Boys'  Hotel,  225  W.  35th  St. 

Women's  Animal  League,  358  Lafayette  St. 

Working  Girls'  Home,  Direction  of  Dominican 
Sisters,  205  E.  71st  St 

Young  Women's  Home,  49  W.  9tlj  St. 


NEW  YORK  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Headquarters,  23  East  Fifty-first  Street,  New  York  City.  Presidentr—'Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Joseph  F.  Mooney, 
V.  G.  Secretary — Rev.  Thomas  A.  Thornton.  SuperiTitendents — Revs.  Joseph  F.  Smith  and  Michael 
J.  Larkln.  This  board  gives  the  following  report  of  Catholic  schools:  In  1915  there  were  in  the  Archdiocese 
of  New  York  182  Catholic  Elementary  Schools  with  a  registration  of  89.500  scholars.  The  valuation  of 
land  and  buildings  for  school  purposes  In  Manhattan  was  $9,769,600;  Bronx,  $1 ,302,000:  Richmond,  5216,000, 
ind  the  city  of  Yonkers,  $345,000.  In  1915  there  were  185  Catholic  Elementary  Schools  In  Greater  New 
York,  at  which  the  enrolled  attendance  of  pupils  was  136,000. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY   OF  THE   ROMAN   CATHOLIC   CHURCH   IN  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Cardinals,  3;  archbishops,  14;  bishops,  102;  archabbots,  2;  abbots,  16;  clergy,  18,994;  churches,  14,961; 
seminaries,  85;  students,  6.770;  colleges  for  boys,  229;  academies  for  girls,  680;  parishes  with  schools,  5,448; 
attendance,  1,456,206;  orphan  asylums,  284;  orphans,  45.742;  homes  for  aged,  116.  Total  Roman  CatboUe 
population,  16,309,310.     (Report  from  Kenedy  s  Official  Catholic  Directory.) 
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(IN    MANHATTAN    AND    BRONX    BOROUGHS.) 


Actors'  Society,  1416  Broadway. 

Actuarial  Society,  Robert  Hen 
derson.    Sec  ,    346    Broadway 

Albany  Medical  Col.  Association, 
742  Prospect  Ave  ,  F.  W.  Lougliran, 
Pres. 

Albany  Society,  68  Bible  House, 
Marshall  L.  Emery,  Sec. 

Alliance  Against  Accident  Fraud, 
21  Park  Row,  Frank  L.  Arnold.  Sec 

Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  U. 
S.,  21  Warren  St.,  Frederick  W, 
Ruben,   Sec. 

Am.  Anti-Boycott  Association, 
27  William  St    Herman  F  Lee,  Sec. 

Am.  Automobile  Association,  437 
6th  Ave.      H.   A.  Bonnell,   Treas 

Am.  Bankers'  Association,  5 
Nassau  St.  Fred.  E.  Farnsworth 
Sec. 

Am.  Baptist  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  23  E.  26th  St. 

Am.  Bison  Society,  Zoological 
Park,  Bronx.  Wm.  P.  Wharton,  Sec. 

Am.  Booksellers'  Association,  27 
E.  22d  St.   Mrs  E.  D.  Martin,  Sec 

Am.  Bureau  ol  Shipping,  66 
Beaver  St.     J.  W.  Cantillion,  Sec 

Am.  Church  Missionary  Society, 
281  4th  Ave.  Wm.  J.  Schieflelln, 
Pres. 

Am.  Copyright  League  Robert 
U.  Johnson,  Sec  ,  7  W.  42d  St. 

Am.  Electric  Railway  Ass'n,  29 
W.  39th  St.    E.  B.  Burrett,  Sec. 

Am.  Embassy  Association,  505 
5th  Ave. 

Am  Game  Protection  and  Propa- 
gation Society,  233  Broadway. 

Am.  Institute,  322  W.  23d  St. 
Chas.   E.   Schaltner,    Sec. 

Am.  Institute  of  Banking.  H. 
S.  Schultz,  Sec.  138  E.  35th  St. 

Am.  Life  Saving  Society,  253 
Broadway. 

Am.  Missionary  Association.  287 
4th  Ave.  H.  P.  Douglas  and  Chas. 
J.  Ryder,  Sees. 

Am.  Newspaper  P^ib.  Associa- 
tion, 63  Park  Row,  John  S.  Bryan, 
Sec. 

Am.  Philharmonic  Society,  190 
Lexington  Ave. 

Am.  Posture  League,  30  Church 
St. 

Am.  F*rotectlve  Tariff  League, 
339  Broadway.  Francis  C.  Leland, 
Pres. 

Am.  Railway  Guild,  30  Vesey  St. 
Wm.  F.  Allen,  Sec. 

Am.  Red  Cross,  130  E    22d  St 

Am.  Seamen's  Friend  Society, 
76  Wall  St.    G.  S.  Webster,  Sec 

Am.  SociatlBt  Society,  140  E 
19th  St.     Algernon  Lee,   Sec. 

Am.  Sunday  School  Union,  233 
Broadway. 

Am.  Sunshine  Association,  147 
W   22d  St.    Louisa  F.  Knauer.  Sec. 

Am.  Vigilance  League,  156  5th 
Ave 

Am.  Water-Color  Society,  215 
W.  57th  St.     Ed.  Penfleld,  Sec. 

Apothecaries'  Association,  563 
t«nox  Ave. 

Aquarium  Society,  N.  Y.  Cus- 
tom House. 

Army  and  Navy  Young  Men's 
Hebrew  Association,  81  Delancey  St. 

Army  Relief  Society.  Cornelius 
R.  Agnew.  Treas.,  22  William  St. 

Art  Students'  League,  215  W 
57th  St.    Miss  K.  G.  Jenkins. 

Association  for  Befriending  Chil- 
dren and  Young  Girls,  136  2d  Ave. 

Association    for    Improving    the 


Condition  of  the  Poor,  105  E.  22d 
St 

A.ssoclatlon  for  Improved  In- 
struction of  Deaf  Mutes,  904  Lex- 
ington Ave. 

Association  for  New  York,  65 
Liberty  St. 

Association  of  National  Adver- 
tising Managers,  Fifth  Ave.  Bldg. 

Audubon  Society,  Central  Park 
West,  cor.  W.  77th  St.  F.  A.Lucaa, 
Acting  Sec. 

Austrian  Society  of  N.  Y.,  84 
Broad  St.    Jos   Rems,  Sec. 

Blind  Men's  Improvement  Club, 
111  E.  59th  St.  D  C.  Williams, 
Sec. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  156 
5th  Ave.    Stanley  White.  Sec. 

Board  ol  Foreign  Missions,  M.  E. 
Ch.,  150  5th  Ave. 

Board  ol  Domestic  Missions, 
Ref.  Ch.,  25  E.  22d  St. 

Board  of  Mlssioas,  P.  E.  C,  4th 
Ave.  and  22d  St. 

Boys'  Club  Organization  and  Aid 
Soc  ,  489  5th  Ave.  Jas.  L.  Dudley, 
Sec. 

Broadway  ABSOclation,  56  W.  33d 
St. 

California  Society,  Chas.  J. 
Brooks,  Sec.    45  Cedar  St. 

Canadian  Society,  W.  C.  Mar- 
geson.  Sec.,  115  Broadway. 

Catholic  Converts'  League,  117 
W.  61st  St. 

Charity  Organization  Society, 
105  E.  22d  St.  E.  T.  Devlne,  Gen 
Sec. 

Chattel  Loan  Society  of  N.  Y.. 
50  Union  Sq.     Arthur  Ham,  Sec 

Chelsea  Neighborhood  Associ- 
ation, 209  W.  23d  St  E.  H.  Pfeifter, 
Sec 

Children's  Aid  Society,  105  E. 
22d  St.  C.  L.  Brace,  Sec.  Boys' 
Home,  136  E.  127th  St. 

Citizens'  Union,  41  Park  Row. 
W.  E.  Jonker,  Sec. 

City  Vigilance  League.  E.  Ma- 
thew  Seattle,  Pres.  238  W.  51st  St, 

Civil  Service  Reform  Association, 
79  Wall  St.    R.  W.  Belcher,  Sec. 

Commercial  Society,  2  Stone  St 
Ernst  Korn,  Pres. 

Consumers'  League,  106  E.  19th 
St. 

Co-operative  Social  Settlement 
Society,  26  Jones  St. 

Currency  Association,  77  Cedar 
St. 

Dental  Aid  Society,  96  2d  Ave. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  P.  E.  Church, 
281  4th  Ave.    John  W.  Wood,  Sec. 

Emma  Willard  Association.  Mrs. 
Lucius  E.  Wilson,  Sec.,  67  W.  11th 
St. 

Empire  City  Racing  Association. 
2030  Broadway.  James  Butler. 
Pres. 

Equal  Franchise  Society,  8  E 
37th  St.  Miss  Florence  M.  King, 
Sec 

Fifth  Ave  Association,  542  5th 
Ave.     Louis  H    Hosmer,  Sec. 

Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  22 
Vesey  St.     John  F.  Joyce,  Sec. 

Georgia  Society,  P.  C.  Magnus, 
Sec,  257  Pearl  St. 

German  Society,  147  4th  Ave 
A.   Behrens,   Sec 

Helping  Hand  Association,  416 
W.  54th  St    Mrs.  T  J.  Harris,  Sec 

Holland  Society.  90  West  St. 

Home  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Society   ol   A.   M.   E    Church,   61 


Bible  House.    J.  W.  Rankin,  Sec.  NicoU,  Sec 


Horticultural  Society,  Geo.  V. 
Nash,  Sec,  Botanical  Gardens, 
Bronx  Park 

Hospital  Saturday  and  Sunday 
Association,  105  E.  22d  St.  Fred- 
erick D.  Greene,  Sec. 

Illinois  Society.  Wm.  J.  Filbert, 
Sec,  71  Broadway. 

Indiana  Society,  38  Park  Row. 
H.  B.  Hord,  Sec. 

Irish  Emigrant  Society,  61  Cham- 
bers St     Thos.  V.  Brady,  Sec. 

Irish  Ind.  League  of  America,  20 
Vesey  St.     John  Qulnn,  Sec. 

Japan  Society,  165  Broadway. 

Jewish  Big  Brother  Association. 
Alex.  H.  Kamlnsky,  Sec,  356  2d 
Ave. 

Jewish  Protectory  and  Aid  So- 
ciety.    Office,  356  2d  Ave. 

Jewish  Uplift  Society,  93  Nassau 
St. 

Kansas  Society.  W.  R.  Wilson, 
Sec,  156  5th  Ave. 

Kips  Bay  Neighborhood  Associa- 
tion Sara  C  Clapp,  Sec,  303  E. 
36th  St. 

Latin-American  Consular  Associ- 
ation, Hotel  McAlpin.  Willis 
Browne,  Sec. 

Legal  Aid  Society,  239  Broadway, 
253  W.  58th  St.,  51  E.  125th  St.,  89 
Delancey  St.,  2022  Lexington  Ave. 
Cornelius  P.  Kltchel.  Sec. 

Little  Mothers'  Aid  Association, 
236  2d  Ave..  66  Greenwich  St.,  798 
10th  Ave.,  365  E.  Ulst  St.  Mrs. 
Emllie  Van  Blel,  Sec. 

Maryland  Poclety,  141  Broad- 
way.    Albert  Ritchie,  Pres. 

Merchants'  Association,  Wool- 
worth  Building.     S   C.  Mead,  Sec. 

Michigan  Society.  W.  W.  Waine. 
Sec^  5  Nassau  St. 

Minnesota  Society.  Henry  G. 
Ingersoll,  Sec^  76  William  St. 

Missouri  Society.  Bainbridge 
Colby,  Pres.,  32  Nassau  St. 

Municipal  Art  Society,  119  E. 
19th  St. 

Musical  Art  Society,  I  W.  34th  St. 

Nat'l  Association  of  Credit  Men, 
41  Park  Row.     J.  H.  Tregoe,  Sec. 

Nat'l  Christian  League  for  Pro- 
motion of  Purity,  5  E.  12th  St. 
Mrs.  Charlotte  WooUey,  Sec. 

New  England  Society,  43  Cedar 
St. 

N.  Y.  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Central  Park  W"st.  cor  W.  77th  St. 

N.  Y.  Association  of  Working 
Girls'  Societies,  35  E.  30th  St.  Mrs. 
Vernon  C.  Brown,  Sec. 

N.  Y.  Bible  Society,  66  Bible 
House.     Geo.  W.  Carter,  Sec 

N.  Y.  Browning  Society.  Mrs. 
Thos.  J.  Vivian,  Sec  ,  407  W.  123d 
St. 

N.  Y.  City  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs,  407  W.  123d  St. 
Thos.  J.  Vivian,  Sec. 

N.  Y.  City  Mission  and  Tract 
Society,  105  E.  22d  St.  A.  E. 
Schauffler,  Pres. 

N.  Y.  City  Sunday  School  As- 
sociation, 1  Madison  Ave.  Her- 
bert L.  Hill,  Sec 

N.  Y.  City  Teacher's  Association, 
63  W.  56th  St.  Florence  Mofflt, 
Sec 

N.  Y.  Flower  and  Fruit  Mission, 
104  E.  20th  St.  Miss  F.  L.  Russell, 
Sec. 

N.  Y.  Genealogical  and  Bio- 
graphical Society,  226  W.  58th  St. 

N.  Y.  Historical  Society,  170 
Central     Park     West.       Fancher 
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N.  Y.  Kindergarten  Association, 
524  W.  42d  St. 

N.  Y.  Law  Institute,  118  P.-O. 
Building.    Alfred  E.  Heinricha,  Sec. 

N.  Y.  Port  Society,  106  Uth  Ave. 
James  Yereaoce,  Pres. 

N.  Y.  Society  for  the  Prevention 
ol  Cruelty  to  Children,  297  4th 
Ave.    Geo.  G.  Haven,  Jr.,  Sec. 

N.  Y.  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Vice,  140  Nassau  St. 

N.  Y.  Society  of  Pedagogy,  400 
E.  86th  St.    John  W.  Davis,  Sec. 

N.  Y.  Southern  Society,  34  Pine 
St.    Stephen  L.  Saowden,  Sec. 

N.  Y  Zoological  Society.  11  Wall 
St.  and  E    183d  St..  cor.  Southern 
Boulevard     M.  Grant.  S6c. 
.  Nippon  Jin  Kal.  161  W.  93d  St 
Dr.  Joklchl  Takamlne,  Pres. 

Ohio  Society,  Wal'Jorf-Astorla 
Hotel     M.  P.  Jackson,  Sec. 

Old  Guard,  229  W.  51st  St. 

Oratorio  Society,  883  7th  Ave. 
W.  B.  TuthlU,  Sec. 

Pan- American  Society  of  U.  S. 
15  Broad  St. 

Pennsylvania  Society.  Barr  Fer- 
ree.  Sec,  249  W.  13th  St. 

Philharmonic  Society  of  New 
York,  Carnegie  Hall.  Felix  F. 
Leifels. 

P>rlson  Association,  135  E.  15th 
St.    O.  F.  Lewis,  Sec. 


Professional  Woman's  League 
1999  Broadway.  Miss  Alice  Brown 
Sec. 

Public  Education  Aasoclatlon,  38 
W.  32d  St. 

Russian  Symphony  Society,  60 
E.  96th  St. 

St.  Andrew's  Society,  105  !E. 
22d  St. 

St.  Pa vld'g  Society,  289  4th  Ave 

St.  George's  Society,  108  Broad 
St.     F.  H.  Tabor,  Sec. 

St.  Nicholas  Society,  1328  Broad- 
way.    C.  Storm,  Sec. 

Soclete  Francaise  de  Bienfals- 
ance,  450  W.  34thSt.  R  D.  Kohn, 
Sec 

Society  for  Ethical  Culture.  Cen 
tral  Park  West  and  63d  St. 

Society  for  Instruction  in  First 
Aid  to  the  Injured,  105  E.  22d  St 
L.  F.  Bishop.  Sec 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crime.  50  Union  Square  East.  T. 
D.  Kennesph,  Sec.    ■. . 

Society  for  the  Relief  of  Half- 
Orphans  and  Destitute  Children, 
Manhattan  Ave.,  near  W.  104th  St 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Wheeler,  Sec. 

Society  of  Beaux  Arts  Architects, 
126  E.  75th  St. 

Society  of  Louisiana.  Oscar 
Yennl,  Sec,  25  Broad  St. 


Symphony  Society  of  N«w  York, 
33  W.  42d  St.  Richard  Welling, 
Sec. 

Tennessee  Society.  G  A.  Wash- 
ington, Sec,  27  WUllam  St. 

Tree  Planting  Assoc'atlon,  Amer» 
lean  Mudeum  of  Natural  History. 
Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  Pres. 

University  Settlement  Society, 
184  Eldrldge  St.  Robt.  G.  Mead, 
See. 

Veteran  Firemen's  Association, 
132  Nassau  St. 

Virginians,  The.  Stuart  G.  Glb- 
boney.  Sec,  165  Broadway. 

West  Side  Taxpayers'  Associa- 
tion, 267  W.  34th  St. 

West  Virginia  Society.  H.  F. 
Harrison,  Sec,  200  5th  Ave. 

Woman's  Trade, Union  League, 
43E.  22dSt.    MlssAllcaVean,  Sec. 

Women's  Political  Union,  25  W. 
45th  St. 

Women's  Prison  Association,  110 
2d  Ave.     Melipda  Scott,  Sec. 

Writers'  Press  Association,  30  E. 
42d  St. 

Young  Men's  Hebrew  Associa- 
tion, Lexington  Ave.  and  E.  92d 

St.     E.  H.  Paul,  Sec. 

Young  Women's  Hebrew  Asso- 
ciation, 1 10th  S.  and  5th  Ave. 

Young  Men's  Symphony  Or- 
cheatra,  62  E.  41st  St. 


PUBLIC    MARKETS    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

The  present  public  markets  of  the  city  are  West  Washington,  Gansevoort.  Washington,  Jefferson, 
and  Delancey  in  Manhattan,  and  Wallabout  In  Brooklyn. 

Washington  Market — Located  at  Fulton  and  West  Streets.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  175  x 
203  feet,  and  was  established  In  1812.  It  Is  a  jobbing  and  retail  market.  Meat,  fish  and  game, 
butter,  eggs,  cheese,  fruits,  and  vegetables  are  sold  there.  The  city  charges  for  space  In  this  market 
by  the  square  foot. 

Jefferson  Market — Located  at  the  corner  of  Greenwich  Avenue  and  Sixth  Avenue,  and  occupies 
about  36,000  square  feet.  This  Is  a  retail  market.  Space  is  rented  by  the  city  to  dealers  by  the 
square  loot. 

West  Washington  Market — Established  In  1889  at  Gansevoort  and  West  Streets.  It  covers 
an  area  of  about  369  x  400  feet.  There  are  ten  buildings — two-story  structures  built  In  blocks  of 
twenty  stands  each,  with  marketing  space  on  the  first  floor  and  offices  on  the  second.  It  Is  strictly 
a  wholesale  market  in  which  meat,  garden  produce,  and  live  poultry  are  sold.  The  stalls  in  tlila 
market  are  leased  by  the  square  foot. 

Gansevoort  Market — An  open  market  square  bounded  by  West,  Little  West  Twelfth,  Washing- 
ton and  Gansevoort  Streets.  It  has  no  buildings  of  any  kind.  It  Is  by  legislation  restricted  to  the 
use  of  farmers  and  gardeners  for  the  .sale  of  products  they  themselves  have  grown.  Each  farmer  la 
charged  a  fee  of  25  cents  dally  for  space  occupied  by  his  wagon.  It  Is  mostly  a  wholesale  market 
tor  dealers  to  purchase  from  farmers 

D?lancey  Street  Market — A  pushcart  market  located  under  the  approach  to  Williamsburg 
Bridge  at  Pitt  and  WUlett  Streets,  where  flsh,  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  miscellaneous  dry  goods 
are  sold.  It  occupies  a  space  400  x  100  feet.  In  the  flsh  market  places  rent  for  from  $1.00  to  $2.00 
a  week,  according  to  location.  In  the  rest  of  the  jnarket  a  fee  of  25  cents  a  day  Is  charged  for  each 
cart. 

Wallabout  Market — Located  In  Brooklyn,  and  has  an  area  of  about  thirty-six  acres  of  Irregular 
shape.  It  extends  from  Clinton  Avenue  to  East  Avenue,  to  Wallabout  Basin.  In  this  market 
the  city  owns  the  land  and  the  ground  Is  leased  out  to  individuals  on  ten-year  leases,  with  a  renewal 
of  ten  years  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  after  appraisal.  A  great  many  farmers  use  this  market 
to  sell  their  produce  to  dealers,  and  pay  25  cents  a  day  for  each  wagon  space  In  the  market.  Mostly 
all  the  pure  liases  are  wholesale  in  this  market. 

The  city  of  New  York  also  has  four  open  markets,  which  were  opened  on  September  1,  1914, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  Borough  President  Marcus  M.  Marks  of  Manhattan,  as  follows: 

Manhattan  Bridge  Open  Market — Located  under  the  Manhattan  Bridge  at  East  Broadway 
and  Market  Street.  Wholesale  and  retail  business  may  be  carried  on  In  this  market.  All  kinds  of 
foodstuffs  are  on  sale  at  very  low  prices     It  Is  estimated  that  10,000  piu-chasers  use  this  market  daily. 

Queensboro  Bridge  Open  Market — Located  under  the  Queensboro  Bridge  at  Fifty-ninth  Street 
and  First  Avenue.  Wholesale  and  retail  business  Is  carried  on  at  this  market.  All  kinds  of  food- 
stuffs are  on  sale  at  very  low  prices.  Fresh  farm  produce  may  be  obtained  by  the  consumer  direct 
from  the  farmer  at  considerable  saving  to  the  purchaser.  Delivery  service  may  be  had  atthls  market  at  very 
reasonable  rates.     It  Is  estimated  that  10,000  purchasers  use  this  market  daily. 

Harlem  Bridge  Open  Market — Located  under  the  Harlem  Bridge  at  129th  Street  and  Third 
Avenue.  Wholesale  and  retail  business  Is  carried  on  at  this  market.  All  kinds  of  food  supply  are 
on  sale  at  very  low  prices.  Fresh  farm  produce  may  be  obtained  by  the  consumer  direct  from  the 
farmer  at  a  considerable  saving  to  the  purchaser.  Delivery  service  may  be  had  at  this  market  at  very  rea- 
sonable rates.    It  is  estimated  that  15.000  purchasers  use  this  market  dally. 
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BRIDGES    IN    AND    ABOUT    THE    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK. 

BROOKLYN  BRIDGE. 

TffE  bridge  connecting  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  over  the  East  River  from  Park  Row,  Manhattan, 
to  Sands  and  WashiiiKton  Streets,  Brooklyn,  was  begun  January  3, 1870,  and  opened  to  traffic  May 
24, 1883.    Total  cost  of  the  bridge  to  date  about  $23,200,000. 

The  tolls  are:  For  foot  passengers,  free;  railway  fare.  3  cents,  or  2  tickets  for  6  cents.  Roadway 
tolls  for  vehicles  abolished  July  18, 1911.  On  August  23.  1897,  the  bridge  railway  was  leased  to  the 
elevated  railroad  companies  (now  operated  by  the  Brookb'n  Rapid  Transit),  paying  therefor  10  cents 
per  car;  trolley  cars,  Scents  per  round  trip.    About  125,000  surface  cars  cross  the  bridge  each  month 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  structure  ;  Width  of  bridge,  86  feet.     Length  of  river  span 
1,595  feet  6  inches.     Length  of  each  land  spany«30  feet.     Length  of  Brooklyn  approach,  998  feet 
Length  of  New  York  approach,  1,562  feet  6  inches.    Total  length  of  carriageway,  ef,016  feet.     Total 
length  of  the  bridge,  with  extensions,  7,580  feet. 

Size  of  Manhattan  cais-son,  172  x  102  feet.  Size  of  Brooklyn  caisson,  168  x  102  feet  Tlmbor  and 
Iron  in  caisson,  5,253  cubic  yard.s.  Concrete  In  well  holes,  chanabers,  etc. ,  5,669  cubic  feet.  Weight 
of  Manhattan  caisson,  about  7,000  tons.   Weight  of  concrete  filling,  about  8,00O  tons. 

Manhattan  tower  contains  46,945  cubic  yards  masonry.  Brooklyn  tower  contains  38,214  cubic 
yards  masonry.  Depth  of  tower  foundation  below  high  water,  Brooklyn,  45  feet.  Depth  of  tower 
foundation  below  high  water,  Manhattan,  78  feet.  Size  of  towers  at  high  water  line,  140  x  59  feet. 
Size  of  towers  at  roof  course,  136  x  53  feet.     Total  height  of  towers  above  high  water,  272  feet. 

Clearhelght  of  bridge  in  centre  of  river  span  above  high  water  at  900  p.,  135  feet.  Height  of 
floor  at  towers  above  higli  water,  119  feet  3  inches. 

Grade  of  roadwav,  3!4  feet  in  100  feet.  Helglit  of  towers  above  roadway,  153  feet  Size  of  an- 
chorage at  base,  129  x  119  feet.  Size  of  anchorage  at  top,  117  x  104  feet  Height  of  anchorages,  89 
feet  front,  85  feet  rear.     Weight  of  each  anchor  plate,  23  tons. 

Number  of  cables,  4.  Diameter  of  each  cable,  159i  inches.  Length  of  each  single  wire  in  cables, 
3,578  feet  6  inches.  Ultimate  strength  of  each  cable,  12,000  tons.  Weight  of  wire,  11  feet  per  pound. 
Each  cable  contains  5,296  parallel  (not  twisted)  galvanized  steel,  oil-coated  wires,  clo.sely  wrapped  to 
asolid  cylinder,  15?^  inches  in  diameter.    Permanent  weight  suspended  from  cables,  14,680  tons. 

M.^NHATTAN  BRIDGE. 

Manhattan  terminal,  Bowery  and  ("anal  St. ;  Brooklyn  terminal,  Nassau,  near  Bridge  St,  Esti- 
mated cost,S29,900,000;  of  which  $1.5,660,000  Is  for  structure  and  $14,240,000  for  land. 

Widthof  bridge,122  ft.  6in.  Length  of  river  span,  1,470  ft  Length  of  each  land  span, 725  ft 
Length  of  Manhattan  approach  2,067  ft.  Length  ol  Brooklyn  approach,  1,868  ft.  Total  length  of 
roadway,  6,8.55  ft.  Bridge  is  of  double-deck  design,  first  deck  to  have  one  35-fooi  roadway  in 
centre  and  two  subway  tracks  on  each  side  and  one  11-foot  footwalk  on  each  side,  top  deck  to  have 
four  trolley  tracks.  Approximately  40,000  cubic  yards  excavation  for  each  anchor  pier;  approxi- 
mately 115,  OOO  cubic  yards  masonry  and  concrete  m  each  anchor  pier. 

Height  of  cables  at  top  of  towerabove  mean  high  water  mark,  322  ft  6  in.  Height  of  roadway  at 
centre  of  bridge  above  mean  hisrh  wntermark,  149  ft  Grade  of  roadway  3J^  ft.  In  100  ft  Number 
of  cables  four,  37  strands  in  each  cable;  256  wires  in  eiich  strand ;  9,472  wires  in  each  cable;  37,888 
wires  in  four  cables.  Sizeofwire  0.192  inches  in  diameter.  .Size  of  cable  completed  21Ji  inches  la 
diameter.  Length  of  each  wire  3,223  ft.  6  in.  (anchor  to  anchor).  Ultimate  strength  of  each  cable, 
30,000  tonb. 

Weightof  .steel  cables  and  suspenders,  8,000  tons.  Weight  of  each  tower,  6,300  tons.  Weight 
of  main  siian,  9,000  tons  Weight  of  each  side  span,  5,000  tons.  Weight  of  steel  In  each  anchor- 
age, 1.300  tons.  Weight  of  Manhattan  approach,  8,500  tons.  Weight  of  Brooklyn  approach, 
8,000  tons. 

Work  of  construction  ot  tower  fonndaiion  in  Brooklyn  commenced  October  1,  1901.  Roadway 
opened  for  tratlic  December  31,  1909.  East  footwalk  opened  to  pedestrians  July  18,  1910.  West 
footwalk  opened  May  11, 191L 

WILLIAMSBURG  BRIDGE. 

The  tower  foundations  for  the  bridge  in  Manhattan  are  at  the  foot  of  Delancey  Street;  and 
In  Brooklyn  at  a  point  between  South- Fifth  and  South  Sixth  Streets.  The  bridge  ends  at 
Clinton  Street  in  Manhattan,  and  at  Havemeyer  Street  in  Brooklyn.  Construction  com- 
menced November  7.  1896.  Size  of  Manhattan  caissons  (2).  76  x  60  feet;  Brooklyn  caissons 
(2),  79x63  feet.  Depth  of  tower  foundations  in  Manhattan,  north  caisson  5  5  feet,  south 
caisson  66  feet  below  mean  high  wafer;  in  Brooklyn,  north  caisson  107  feet  5  Inches,  south 
caisson  91  feet  9  Inches  below  mean  high  water.  Height  of  masonry  in  Manhattan  nnd 
Brooklyn  towers,  23  feet  above  mean  high  water.  Total  height  of  towers  above  mean  high 
water.  832  feet  9  inches.  Size  of  both  anchorages  at  top.  149  feet  x  127  feet  5  Inches. 
Length  of  main  span.  1,6(H)  feet:  each  side  span.  ,'')96  feet  6  inches;  Manhattan  approach, 
2.6.'.0  feet:  Brooklyn  appioacb.  1.805  feet.  Total  length  from  Clinton  Street.  Manhattan,  to 
New  Street.  Brooklyn.  7.308  feet.  Width  over  all.  118  feet.  T'"o  roadways,  each  20  feet 
wide,  two  footwalks.  each  17  feet  8  Indies  wide.  Height  of  roadwavs  at  towers,  125  feet  8 
inches  above  mean  high  water.  Heiglit  of  roadways  at  centre  of  bridge,  145  feet  6  Inches 
above  mean  high  water.  Clear  beiglit  of  bridge  for  channel  width  of  400  feet.  135  feet 
above  mean  high  water.  Number  of  supporting  rabies,  4.  Diameter  of  each  cable.  18% 
Inches.  Length  of  each  sinsle  wire  In  cal)les,  2.985  feet.  Total  length  of  wire  in  four 
cables,  17.404  miles.  Weight  of  four  <TiI>les.  Including  suspenders.  4,900  tons.  Wplght 
of  structural  steel  and  iron  in  main  bridge,  2f?.800  tons;  In  approaches,  16.600  ^ons;  total, 
45.300  tons.  Bridge  opened  for  pedestrians  and  vehicles  December  19,  1903.  Surface  rail- 
way for  Brooklyn  lines  began  -jperation  November  3,  1904.  Surface  railway  for  Manhattan 
Hres  be^an  operation  February  9.  1905.  Elevated  railway  began  operation  Sept'^mber  16. 
19<\8       Cost    of    construction,    including   stalion    in    Manhattan,    $14,200,000.      Cost  of  land, 

QUEENSBORO  BRIDGE. 
Plans  approved  by  the  War  Denartment,  Februarv  23,  1901.  Main  bridge  is  a  con- 
tinuous cantilever.  Bridge,  with  approaches,  extends  from  Second  Avenue,  between  Plfty- 
nlnth  and  sixtieth  streets.  Manhattan,  to  Crescent  Street.  Queens.  Construction  commenced 
•'i"\?«-  ^^\\  Kc»=*it  of  highest  masonry  ciers.  124  feet  above  mean  high  water.  Length 
of  Manhattan  approach.  1.0o2  feet;  west  channel  soan.  1.182  feet;  island  span  630  fppt" 
east  channel  span.  984  feet:  length  of  Queens  approach.  2,672  feet  6  Inches.  Total  lenlth 
from  Second  .\ venue  to  Crescent  Street.  7.449  feet.  In  addition,  the  Queens  plaza  haf  a 
l?Pf***  ^^.^4P-  feet,  extending  from  Crescent  Street  to  Jackson  Avenue  Width  over  all 
89  feet  6  inches.    Width  of  roadway.  63  feet.    Two  sidewalks,  each  16  feet  wide     Hel|ht  oi 
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roadway  in  central  nortlon  of  brjdge.  143  feet. above  mean  high  water.  Height  of  foot- 
walks  in  central  portion  of  bridge.  160  feet  above  mean  high  water.  Height  of  lower  bal- 
conies on  towers  on  Blackwell's  Island.  202  feet  6  Inches  above  mean  high  water.  Height 
of  upper  balconies  on  towers  on  Blackwell's  Island.  333  feet  above  mean  high  water. 
Clear  height  of  bridge  for  channel  width  of  400  feet  for  both  east  and  west  channels,  135  feet 
above  mean  high  water.  Weight  of  steel  and  iron  in  main  bridge  54.200  tons;  in  ap- 
proaches, 20.300  tons.  Total.  74.500  tons.  Bridge  opened  for  pedestrians  and  vehicles. 
March  W  1909.  Stirf^ce  railway  began  operation,  September  19.  1909.  Cost  of  bridge  con- 
etructlon.    $13,500,000;    cost   of    land,    $4,700,000;    to1;al,    $18,200,000. 

HELL  GATE  ARCH  BRIDGE. 
The  bridge  spans  the  East  River  at  Hel'  Gate,  between  Ward's  Island  and  Astoria,  Long  Island.  De- 
signed and  built  by  Gustiv  Llndenthal  for  the  New  York  Connecting  Railroad  to  connect  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ne^  York,  Ne.v  Hav  n  systems,  at  a  cost,  including  approaches,  of  $26,000,000.  It  is  the  longest 
arch  in  the  world.  The  span  is  1,016  feet  10  inches  between  tower  faces.  The  upper  chord  of  the  arch  is 
300  feet  above  mean  high  water  at  the  centre  and  180  feet  at  the  ends  of  the  span:  the  lower  phord  ia  260 
feet  above  aieaa  high  water  at  the  centre  and  40  feet  at  the  ends;  the  roadway  is  140  feet  above  mean  high 
water. 

The  aro*!  carries  four  railway  tracks  (two  passenger  and  two  freight)  on  a  solid  concrete  deck.  It  is  the 
heaviest  bridge  In  the  world,  weighing  52,000  pounds  per  lineal  foot  and  carrying  a  loading  of  24,000  pounds 
per  lineal  foot,  making  a  total  carrying  capacity  of  76,000  pounds  per  lineal  foot.  The  steel  work  weighs 
19,000  tons  and  the  flooring  and  track  weigh  7,000  tons.  The  heaviest  single  member  weighs  185  tons  and 
has  a  cross  section  of  1,384  square  Inches.  The  width  of  the  bridge  is  93  feet  between  railings  and  60  feet 
between  centres  of  trusses. 

The  I,ong  Island  tower  is  104  by  140  feet  at  the  base  and  Is  founded  on  rock  In  open  cut  at  20  feet  depth. 
The  Ward's  Island  tower  is  119  by  140  feet  at  the  base  and  rests  on  21  pneumatic  concrete  caissons,  founded 
on  rock  varvlng  from  58  to  120  feet  below  the  ground  surface.  Height  of  towers,  240  feet.  Total  concrete 
In  towers,  110,000  cubic  yards.     Total  concrete  in  bridge  towers  and  approaches,  600.000  cubic  yat-ds. 

Construction  of  arch  commenced  November,  1914.  Arch  was  erected  by  cantllevering  out  from  the 
towers,  each  half  being  held  by  connection  to  temporary  backstays  built  behind  the  towers.  The  two  halves 
were  joined  October  1,  1915.  Entire  steel  work  combleted  January,  1916.  Will  be  opened  to  traffic  about 
Jailuary,  1917. 

THE    SAFETY    FIRST    FEDERATION    OF    AMERICA. 

Organized  February  26,  1915.  This  society  has  tor  its  objects  uniform  laws  for  control  of  automobile 
trafiBc  and  Improvement  of  street  traffic  conditions  throughout  the  country  by  a  standard  system  of  suoer- 
vision.  President — Darwin  P.  Kingsley.  Vice-Presidents^Pollce  Cowmlssloner  Harold  W.  Newman  of 
New  Orleans;  Charles  M.  Talbert,  Director  of  Streets,  St.  Louis;  Police  Commissioner  John  Gillespie,  Detroit; 
J.  H.  Llppincott,  New  Jersey  Traffic  Commission.  TreasuTer — Charles  L  Bernhelmer.  ErecvHve  SecTetarj/ 
— Frederick  H.  FUlott,  New  York.     Headquarters,  6  East  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Safety  First  Society  of  New  York:  President — Charles  L.  Bernhelmer.  Vice-Presidents — Jefferson 
De  Mont  Thompson,  Magistrate  McAdoo,  Thomas  W.  Churchill,  Police  Commissioner  Woods,  Fire  Com- 
missioner Adamson,  and  William  R.  Wtllcox.  Secretary — Frederick  H.  Elliott.  Headquarters,  6  East 
Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York  Clty^ 

HACK  AND  CAB  FARES  IN  MANHATTAN  BOROUGH. 

Trb  legal  rate  of  fare,  of  which  an  official  copy  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Bureaa  of  Licenses,  and 
carried  by  every  llcansed  nackman,  shall  be  aa  follows: 

Mileage  rates  charged  for  general  driving. 

Maxl  nu-n  rates  of  fare  shall  be  as  follows: 

Motor  Vehicles  (Except  Sight-Seeing  Cars) — For  not  more  than  two  passengers:  For  the 
first  half-mile,  or  any  fraction  thereof,  30  cents;  for  each  succeeding  one-quarter  mile,  or  any  fraction 
thereof,  10  cents.  For  three  or  more  passengers:  For  the  first  half-mile,  or  any  fraction  thereof. 
40  cents;  for  each  suecseiln?  one-sixth  rolle,  or  any  fraction  thereof.  10  cents. 

Sight-Seeing  Cars  —So  rates  are  hereby  established  for  sight-seeing  cars,  but  a  schedule  of  the 
rates  char^jed  for  each  trip  ihal!,  before  the  trip,  be  prominently  displayed  upon  the  car,  and  a  charge 
greater,  or  attcnpt  to  charge  any  passenger  a  sum  greater  than  that  set  forth  In  said  schedule  shall 
be  deemed  a  violation  of  this  ordinance. 

Horse-Orawn  Vehicles— For  cabs:  For  the  first  mile,  or  any  fraction  thereof,  60  cents;  for  each 
succeeding  one-half  mile,  or  any  fraction  thereof,  20  cents.  For  coaches:  For  the  first  mile,  or  any 
fraction  thereof,  70  cents;  for  each  succeeding  one-half  mile,  or  any  fraction  thereof,  30  certs.  Hourly 
rats?  (applying  onlv  to  horse-drawn  vehicles  when  shopping  or  calling,  and  not  Including  park  or 
roai  drlvlni,  nor  driving  nore  than  five  miles  from  starting  point):  For  the  first  hour,  or  any  part 
thereof,  $1.50;  for  each  additional  one-half  hour,  50  cents.  In  case  of  public  hacks  on  which  taxi- 
meters are  not  aUxed,  when  driving  on  the  numbered  streets  or  numbered  and  lettered  avenues 
In  the  Borough  of  ^fanhattan,  twenty  blocks  north  and  south,  and  seven  blocks  between  the  num- 
bered and  lettered  avenues  constitute  a  mile  for  the  purpose  of  this  ordinance.  The  rate  card,  as 
grovlded  for  hereafter,  shall  state  the  numl>er  of  blocks  constituting  a  mile  In  the  Borough  of  Man- 
attan. 

Apolylng  Both  to  Motor- Orlven  and  Horse-Drawn  Vehicles:  For  waiting  time  at  the  rate  of 
$1.50  per  hour.  For  each  piece  of  luggage  carried  outside,  20  cents.  No  charge  shall,  however,  be 
made  for  hand  bags  and  suit  cases.  Ferriage  and  tolls  in  all  cases  to  be  paid  by  the  party  using  the 
vehicle. 

Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  article,  or  any  charge  or  any  attempt  to  charge  any  pas- 
senger a  greater  rate  of  fare  than  that  to  which  the  public  hack  Is  entitled  under  the  provisions  of 
this  article,  shall  render  the  offender  liable,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any  City  Magistrate,  to 
a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $10,  or  In  default  of  payment  thereof  to  Imprisonment  In  the  City  Prison 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  days. 

Every  driver  of  a  public  hack.  Immediately  after  the  termination  of  any  hiring  or  employment, 
must  carsf'.illy  search  such  hack  for  any  property  lost  or  left  therein,  and  any  such  property,  unless 
sooner  clal  led  or  delivered  to  the  owner,  must  be  taken  to  the  nearest  police  station  and  deposited 
with  the  o  Tcer  In  charge  within  tventy-tour  hours  after  the  finding  thereof,  and  the  Captain  of  the 
precinct  to  -vhlch  such  reoort  shall  be  made  shall  forward  a  written  notice  to  the  Bureau  of  Licenses 
with  brief  particulars  and  description  of  the  property. 

Every  driver  of  a  public  hack  shall  have  the  right  to  demand  payment  of  the  legal  fare  In  advance, 
and  may  refuse  e-nployment  unless  so  prepaid,  but  no  driver  of  a  public  hack  shall  otherwise  refuse 
or  neglect  to  convey  any  orderly  person  or  persons  upon  request  anywhere  In  the  city,  unless  pre- 
viously en-jaged  or  unable  to  do  so.  No  driver  of  a  licensed  hack  shall  carry  any  other  person  than 
the  pas-senger  Irst  employing  a  hack  without  the  consent  of  said  passenger. 

All  disputes  as  to  the  lawful  rate  of  fare  shall  be  determined  by  the  police  officer  In  charge  of  the 
police  station  nearest  to  the  place  where  such  dispute  la  had;  failure  to  comply  with  such  determination 
shall  subject  the  offending  party  to  a  charge  of  disorderly  conduct,  punlshal)le  by  a  fine  ol  not  ex- 
ceeding $10,  or  in  default  thereof.  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten  days. 
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PARKS  IN  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  ttte  important  parlis. 
Hkadciuakters  for  Manhattan,  Municipal  Building. 


Battery,  foot  of  Broadway.    21  acres. 

Bryant,  6th  Ave.  and  W.  42d  St.    *%  acres. 

Carl  Schnrz,  between  Avenue  B  and  East  River, 

E.  84th  St.  to  E.  89th  St.    Vi%  acres. 
Chelsea,  27th  St.  and  9th  Ave.    3  acres. 
City  Hall  Park,  Broadway,  Park  Row,  and  Cham- 
bers St.     8  acres. 
Colonial,  146th    to  155th  St.,   Bradhurst  Ave.    to 

Edgecombe  Ave.    12?^  acres. 
Columbii.s.  Mulberry  and  Bayard  Sts.    2J<  acres. 
Corlears  Hook  Park,  Corlears  and  South  Sts.   8 

acres. 
De  Witt  Clinton,  62d  to  54th  St,  North  River.    7 

acres. 
Fort  Washington,  Ft.  Washington  Point,  Hudson 

River.    409sacres. 
Hamilton  Fish  Park,   Houston  and  Willett  Sts. 

3>4  acres. 
Highbridge  Park,  155th  St.  to  Washington  Bridge, 

west  of  Driveway.     769^  acres. 
Isham,  313lh  St.  and  Broadway  to  Harlem  Ship 

Canal.    8  acres. 
John  Jay,  76th  to  78th  St.,  East  River.     3  acres. 
Madison  Square,  Broadway  and  23d  St.  69i  acres. 


Manhattan  Square,  Central  Park  W. ,  77th  to  81st 

St.    17^  acres, 
Morningside,  between  Columbus  and  Amsterdam 

Aves.  and  W.  110th  and  W.  I23d  Sts.  81^  acres. 
Mount  Morris,  between  Madison  and  Mt.  Morris 

Aves.  and  120th  and  124th  Sts.    20  acres. 
Park  Ave..   34th  St.   to  42d  St. ;  56th  to  96th  St. , 

8  acres. 
Riverside  Park,  between  Riverside  Drive  and  the 

N.  Y.  C.  R.  K.  and  W.  72d  and   W.   129th   Sts. 

140  acres;  and  from  136th St.  to  168th  St.  34  acres. 
St.  Gabriel's  Park,  1st  Ave.  and  35th  St  3  acres. 
St  Nicholas,  130th  to  I41st  St ,  St  Nicholas  Ave.,  to 

St.  Nicholas  Terrace.  19J^  acres;  and  west  of  St. 

Nicholas  Terrace  and  the  extension  at  ISOth  and 

141st  Sta    Th^  acres. 
Seward,  Canal  and  Jefferson  Sts.    3  acres. 
Straas.  106ih  St.  and  Broadway. 
Stuyvesant.Rutherfurd  PI.  and  E.  16th  St.   4  acres, 
Thomas   JefTerson,  Ulth  St ,  1st  Ave.,  IMth  St 

and  Harlem  River.    15J^  acres. 
Tompkins   Square,  Avenue  A  and  7th  St    KV^ 

acres. 
Onion  Square,  Broadway  and  14th  St    3Vi  acres. 
Washington  Square,  6th  Ave.  and  Waverley  PL 

8  acres. 


CENTBAL    PARK. 

The  great  park  of  New  York  extends  from  69th  St.  to  110th  St,  being  over  2^  miles  long,  and  from 
5th  Ave.  to  8th  Ave.,  being  over  half  a  mile  wide.  It  covers  843  acres,  of  which  186  are  in  lakes  and 
reservoirs  and  400  In  forest,  wherein  over  half  a  million  treesand  shrubshavebeen  planted.  Thereare 
10^  miles  of  roads,  5J^  of  bridle  paths,  and  31  of  walks.  The  landscape  archltectaof  the  Park  were 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and  Calvert  Vaux.  Work  was  begun  on  the  Park  in  1857.  The  following  fanci- 
ful names  have  been  officially  applied  to  the  several  entrances  to  the  Park:  6th  Ave.  and  69th  St., 
Scholar's  Gate :  6th  Ave.  and  69tlj  St,  Artist's  Gate;  7th  Ave.  and  59th  St,  Artisan's  Gate;  8th  Ave. 
and  69th  St,  Merchant's  Gate;  8th  Ave.  and  72d  St,  Woman's  Gate;  8th  Ave.  and  81st  St,  Hunter's 
Gate;  8th  Ave.  and  8oth  St,  Mariner' 3  Gate;  8th  Ave.  and  96th  St , Gate  of  All  Saints;  8th  Ave.  and  100th 
St,  Boy's  Gate;  8th  Ave.  and  110th  St,  Stranger's  Gate;  5th  Ave.  and  67th  St.,  Student's  Gate;  6th 
Ave.  and  72d  St,  Children's  Gate:  5th  Ave.  and  79th  St,  Miner's  Gate;  5th  Ave:  and  90th  St,  Engi- 
neer's Gate;  oth  Ave.  and  96th  St.,  Woodman's  Gate;  5th  Ave.  and  102d  St.,  Girl's  Gate;  6th  Ave.  and 
110th  St  .  Pioneer's  Gate  :6th  Ave.  and  110th  St,  Farmer's  Gate;  7tli  Ave.  and  UOthSt.  Warrior's  Gate. 

PA  RKS  I N  BOROUG H  OF  BRONX.  -Bronx,  north  ol  E.  I82d  St  and  White  Plains  Road  ;  719JJ  acres. 
Claremont,  Belmont  St ,  Clay  Ave.  and  170th  St;  38  acres.  Crotona,  Fulton,  3d,  and  Arthur  Aves.; 
154>j  acres.  De  Voe,  Sedgwick  Ave.  and  188th  St;  6?i  acres.  Echo;  4  acres.  Franz  SIgel,  Walton 
Ave.,  and  168th  St.  and  Mott  Ave.  ;  17J^  acres.  Macomb's  Darn,  Jerome  Ave.  and  162d  St  ;  27  acres. 
Pelham  Bay,  on  Long  Island  Souiiil  and  East  Chester  Bay;  1,766  acres.  Poe;  23i  acres.  St.  James, 
Jerome  Ave.,  Creston  Ave.  &  E.19l8t8t.;  119^  acres.  St.  Mary's,  149lh  St ,  St.  Ann'sand  Elobbins 
Aves.;  345^  acres  University;  2|i  acres.  Van  Cortlandt,  northern  boundary  of  city;  l,1329i  acres. 
Wa-shlngton  Bridge, .Sedgwick  Ave  ,  Harlem  River;  8^  acres. 

On  August  26,19il,  the  City  Record  published  a  report  oi  the  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assess- 
ments, placing  a  value  on  the  parks  in  the  Bronx  at  $56,627,000.  The  Borough  of  the  Bronx  contains 
S6,017  acres,  orwhlch  nearly  4,200  acres,  or  about  16.2  per  cent  is  devoted  to  park  purposes,  giving  one 
acre  of  park  land  to  each  130  of  the  people  living  in  the  Borough. 

FACTS    ABOUT    PUBLIC    PARKS. 

Union  Square  was  purchased  by  the  city  in  1833  for  $116,051;  Madison  Square,  in  1847,  for  $65,952; 
Tompkins  Square,  in  1834,  for  $93,358;  Washington  Square,  in  1827,  for  $77,970,  and  Manhattan  Square, 
in  1839,  for  $54,667.  The  latter  is  as.sessed  as  a  part  of  Central  Park.  The  other  four  are  asse.ssed  at 
over  $16,000,000,  and  are  easily  worth  $20,000,000,  while  their  original  cost  to  the  city  was  only  $353,331. 
Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  contains  526  1-6  acres.  In  woodland,  110  acres;  in  lakes  and  watercourses, 
■77  acres;  In  meadows,  70  acres;  in  plantations,  259  1-6  acres;  in  drives,  9  miles;  in  bridle  roads,  3  1-10 
miles;  in  walks,  12  iniles.  Ocean  Parkway  is  5  1-2  miles  long  and  210  feet  wide.  Eastern  Parkway  is 
2 1-2  miles  long  and  210  feet  wide.  London  has  271  public  parks,  containing  17,876  acres  of  ground.  The 
largest  European  city  park  is  in  Denmark;  it  contains  4,200  acres.  Thegreatforest  of  Northern  New 
York  covers  an  area  of  3,588,803  acres. 

PUBLIC  PLAYGROUNDS, 

59th  to  60th  Street,  west  of  Amsterdam  Avenue;  180-184  Cherry  Street;  south  side  of  101st  Street, 
between  2d  and  3d  Avenues;  we.st  of  Sutton  Place,  59lh  to  60th  Street;  additional  land  at  park, 
between  151st  and  152d  Streets,  Amsterdam  Avenue;  corner  Worth  and  Baxter  Streets. 


NEW  YORK  ELECTRICAL  SOCIETY. 

President — Elmer  A.  Sperry,  126  Nassau  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Secretary — George  H.  Guy,  29  West 
Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City.  Treasurer — Thomas  F.  Honahan,  85  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City. 
Membership,  792. 

The  object  of  the  society  Is:  "The  dissemination  of  the  knowledge  of  theoretical  and  applied  electricity 
—to  be  accomplished  by  periodical  meetings  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  relevant  topics,  by  collective 
Visits  to  places  ol  Interest;  the  study  of  scientific  advance  in  general,  and  thepromotlon  of  social  Intercourse 
among  its  members."  Headquarters,  Engineering  Societies  Building,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street.  New 
York  City. 
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ARMY    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

STATIONED    IN    AND    NEAR   THE    CITY    OF    NEW   YORK. 

Eastern  Depanmenl — Headgvarters,  Governor's  Island,  New  York  Harbor. 

Major -General  Leonard  Wood,  U.  S.  Army.  Commanding. 

Atdes-de-Camp — Capt.  H.  Dorey,  4th  Infantry;  Capt.  G.  Johnson.  11th  Cavalry, 

Department  Staff: 


Chief  of  Staff— Col.  E.  F.  Glenn. 
Adjutant-General— Col  W.  A.  Simpson. 
Jnspectar-Generalr—Col.  J.  L.  Chamberlain. 
Quartermaster — J.  B.  Bellinger. 
Surgeon — Col.  H.  P.  Birmingham. 


Engineer — Col.  W.  M.  Black. 

Ordnance  Officer — Col   O.  B.  Mltcham. 

Signai  Officer— MajoT  C.  F.  Hartmann. 

Officer  in  Charge  of  Militia  Affairs — Col.  C.  R.  NoyeS. 

Chief  Clerk — D.  A.  Watt. 


North  Atlantic  Coast  Artillery  District — Headnuarters,  Fort  Totten,  WiUet's  Point,  Whltestone. 
N.  Y.;  Brlg.-Gen.  H.  F.  Hodges,  U.  S.  Army,  commanding. 

District  Staff — Adjutant- — Major  E.  O.  Sarratt.     Material  Officer — Capt.  J.  S.  Proctor. 

Army  Building — No.  39  Whitehall  Street,  Manhattan.  New  York  City.  Quartermasters'  Depots- 
Col.  A.  L.  Smith,  Col.  J.  M.  Carson,  Lieut. -Col.  T.  C.  Goodman,  Capt.  W  B.  Baker,  and  Capt.  W.  P.  Kltt8. 
Corps  of  Engineers — Col.  F.  V.  Abbot,  Major  E.  J.  Dent.  Medical  Corps — Capt.  J.  F.  Slier.  Medical  Supply 
Depot  (543  Greenwich  Street,  New  York  City) — Col.  L.  Brechemln.  New  York  Arsenal — Governor's  Island, 
N.  Y.;  Col.  O.  B   Mltch^. 

Posts  in  and  Neak  New  York  Citt. 


Posts.  Location. 

Fort  Jay .Governor's  Island,  N.  Y.. 

Fort  Hamilton Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Fort  Hancock Sandy  Hook,  N.J 

^*Ground^°.°.^.     ^°^^  {  S^'ly  Hook,  N.  J 

Fort  Totten WUlet's  Point,  N.  Y. 


Commanding  Officers. 
(  Capt.  C.  L.  Fisher,  Coast 
I     Artillery  Corps   

[  Major  R.   S.   Abernethy 
[      Coast  Artillery  Corps. . 

i  Col.    D.    Skerrett,  Coast 
!      Artillery  Corps    . 

I  Major    W.    J.    Hawkins, 
1      Ord.  Dept. 


Troops. 
113th    and     l65th    Coa. 
Coast  Artillery  Corps. 
5th  Band,  3d,  84th.  98th 
122d,  123d  Cos.  Coast 
Artillery  Corps. 
f48th,   56th,   76th,   113th, 
<      136th,  137th  Cos  Coast 
*•     Artillery  Corps. 


{ 


Fort  WadBworth. { ^  n^T'.  ^*^*^.''.  .^'.'*''**' 

Fort  Wood •  .Bedloes  Island,  N.  Y. . . . 


Lleut.-Col.  W.  G    Haan, 
Coast  Artillery  Corjw. . 


Col    S.  E.  Allen, 

Artillery  Corps 

Capt.  A.  T.  Clifton,  Slg 

nal  Corps , 


12th  Band,  82d,  87th, 
lOlst,  135tb,  165th, 
167th  Cos.  Coast  Ar- 
tillery Corps. 
Coast /53d,  64th  and  114th  Cos. 
Coast  Artillery  Corps,  i 

Co.  G,  Signal  Corps. 


FOREIGN    CONSULS 

Argentlna^Ernesto   C.   Perez,    C.   G.;   Manuel   A. 

Molina,  Asst.  C;  80  Wall  St. 
Austria-Hungary — Alexander    von    Nuber,    C.    G.; 

Dr.  Karl  Winter,    V.  C;    Dr.    Fritz   Flscherauer, 

V.    C;   Dr.    Ludwlg   von   Klelnwacchter,   V.   C.; 

Eugene  von  Rozwadowskl,  V.  C,  24  State  St. 
Belgium — Pierre  Mall,  C:  J.  Van  Rlckstal,  V.  C; 

F.  Jansen,  V.  C;  25  Madison  Ave. 
Bolivia — Adolfo  Balllvlan,  C.  G.,  4  Stone  St. 
Brazil — Henrique  Carlos.  C.  G.;    James  Philip  Mee, 

Chancellor,  17  State  St 
Bulgaria— Clayton  Rockhlll,  C.  G.,  22  Cliff  St. 
Chile— Rlcardo  Sanchez-Cruz,  C.  G.,  2  Rector  St. 
Chlna^-Yang   Yu   Ylng.    C;   LI   Kal-Slang,   V.    C. 

(abroad),  18  Broadway. 
Colombia — Jorge  Moya  Vasquez,  C.  G.,17  Battery  PI 
Costa  Rica — Francisco  Montero,  C.  G.;  A.  Monestel 

V.  C  ,  2  Rector  St. 
Cuba — Leopoldo   Doltz,   C.  G.;  F.  Toboada,   Asst. 

C.  G.,  82  Beaver  St. 
Denmark — George  Bech,  C,  8  Bridge  St. 
Dorainican   Republic — M.   de  J.   Caraacho,   C.   G.; 

Anibal  Dulue,  Chancellor,  17  Battery  PI. 
Ecuador — Enrique  Gallardo,  C.  G.,  11  Broadway. 
Egypt — See  "Turkey." 
France — G.  B.  d'Anglade,  C.  G.;  Henri  Golran,  C; 

Stanislas  d'Halewyn,  V.  C,  10  Bridge  St. 
German   Empire — Erich  Hossenfelder,  Acting  C.  G.; 

Frelherr  Hans  von  Ungelter,    V.    C;    Dr.    Erich 

Kraske,  V   C;    Dr.    Gastav    Heuser,    V.    C,    11 

Broadway. 
Great  Britain — Charles  Cllve  Bayley,  C.  G.;  Hugh 

Alex.  Ford.  V.  C:  R.  L.  Nosworthy,  V.  C;  M.  M. 

Richardson,  V.  C,  17  State  St  .  and  C.  K.  Ledger, 

V.  C.    Shipping  branch,  25  South  St. 
Greece— D    N.  Botassl,  C.  G.,  35  S.  William  St. 
Guatemala — Dr.    Ramon    Bengoechea,    C.    G.,    12 

Broadway. 
Haytl — Dr.  Victor  Boyer,  C.  G.;  Ernest  Bastlen,  V. 

C,  31-33  Broadway. 


IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

Honduras — R.  Camllo  Diaz,  C.  G.,  31  Broadway. 

Hungary — See  "Austria-Hungary." 

Italy — G.  Fara  Fornl,  C.  G.;  L.  SUllttl,  V.  C;  G. 

ButI,  V.  C;  L.  Marlanl,  V.  C,  226  Lafayette  S^. 
Japan — Takashl  Nakamura,  C.  G.;  Sukeyukl  Ak- 

amatsu,  V.  C,  60  Wall  St. 
Liberia — Edward  G.  Merrill,  C,  10  Stone  St.:  E.  B. 

Merrill,  V.  C,  25  oeaver  St. 
Mexico — Office,  17  Battery  PI. 
Monaco — Stanislas  d'Halewyn,  C,  10  Bridge  St. 
Montenegro — Capt.  A   V    Seferovitch.  C   ;  105  West 

40th  St . 
Netherlands — -A.  Van  de  Sande  Bakhuyzen,  C.  G., 

11  Broadway. 
Nicaragua — E.  Solorzano  Diaz,  C.  G..  66  Beaver  St. 
Norway — C.  Ravn,  C.  G.,  17  State  St. 
Panama — -Manuel  Quintero,  V.  C.  G.,  11  Broadway. 
Paraguay — Wm.  Wallace  White,  C.  G.,  Woolwortb 

Building,  Park  PI. 
Persia — H.  H.  Topakyan,  C.  G.,  225  5th  Ave. 
Peru — Eduardo  Higglnson,  C.  G.,  25  Broad  St. 
Portugal — Carlos  Rangel  de  Sampajo,  C.  G.;  Carlos 

Olavo,  V.  C,  8  Bridge  St. 
Russia — Mikhael    M.    OustlnoH,    C.    G 

Routsky,   C  ;   Baron  Oscar  Korfl,  V. 

Washington  Sq. 
Salvador — Gregorlo  Arbizu,  C,  42  Broadway. 
Santo  Domingo — See  "Dominican  Republic." 
Spain — F.  Javier  Salas,  C.  G.,  18  Broadway. 
Sweden — M.  Clarholm,  C.  G.;  8.  Lagerberg,  V.  C, 

17  State  St 
Switzerland- — Louis  H.   Junod,   C;   Henry  Escher, 

Jr  ,  V    C  ,  100  Fifth  Ave 
Turkey — Djelal  Munlf  Bey,  C.  G.:  Aram  Mourad 

Shah-Mlr  Effendl,  V.  C.  G.,  59  Pearl  St. 
Uruguay — Mario  L.  GU,  C.  G.;  Alfredo  Metz  Green, 

C  ,  17  Battery  PI. 
Venezuela — Pedro  R.   Rlncones,   C.   G.;   N.  VelOZ. 

V.  C,  80  Wall  St. 

NATIONAL    FORWARD-TO-THE-LAND    LEAGUE. 

INAUGURATES  A  NEW  EPOCH   IN  FARM   LIFE  TO  HELP  MEN  TO  HELP  THEMSELVES. 
Labor  Temple,  Fourteenth  Street  and  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City.     Secretary — Haviland  H.  Lund. 
Treasurer — W.  J.  Hoggson.    iHrector  in  Rural  Organization, — Dr.  James  Bale  Marman,  Kensington,  Md. 


;   Peter   de 
C,  22  N. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  BAR  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Bar    ABSocIatlon   Building,    No.    42   West   Forty-fonrth   Street,    New    York    City.) 
President — Geo.  W.  Wlckeraham.     i  Vice-Pres. — George  C.  Holt.  |  Ree.  Secretary — 3.  B.  Brownell 

Vice-Pres. — Frederic  R.  Coudert.  "  John  W.  Simpaon.  Cor.  Sec'v — Herbert  J.  Blckford. 

F.  W.  M.  Cutcheoa.     I  "  Nelson  3.  Spencer.        1  Treasurer — S'.  Sidney  Smith. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  report  Of  the  Exe<'utive  Committee  there  were  2,137  members  of  the  association. 
It  was  instituted  in  1869.  and  its  Presidents  have  been  as  follows:  1870  to  1879,  William  M.  Evarts;  1880  and 
1881,  Stephen  P.  Nash;  1882  and  1883,  Francis  N.  Bangs:  1884  and  1885,  James  C.  Carter;  1886  and  1887. 
William  Allen  Butler;  1888  and  1889,  Joseph  H.  Choate;  18"")  and  1891,  Frederic  R.  Coudert;  1892  to  1894, 
Wheeler  H.  Peckham;  1895  and  1896,  Joseph  Larocque;  1^9/  to  1899,  James  C.  Carter;  1900  and  1901, 
John  E.  Parsons;  1902  and  1903,  Wm.G.  Choate;  1904  and  1905,  Ellhu  Root;  1906  and  1907,  John  L.  Cad- 
walader;  1908  and  1909,  Edmund  Wetmore;  1910  and  1911.  Francis  Lynde  Stetson:  1912,  Lewis  Cass  Led- 
yard;  1913  and  1914,  William  B.  Homblower;  1914  and  1915,  George  W.  Wlckersham.  The  admission  fee 
Is  $100,  and  the  annual  dues  from  resident  members  of  njore  than  six  years'  and  leas  than  twenty  years' 
standing,  $55.  and  of  more  than  twenty  years'  standing,  S60,  and  from  members  having  offices  in  New  York 
City  and  residing  elsewhere  of  less  than  twenty  years'  standing,  $30,  and  of  more  than  twenty  years'  standing, 
S35;  from  memljers  of  less  than  six  years'  standing,  $25;  from  members  neither  residing  nor  having  offices  in 
New  York  City,  $10. 

The  Lawyers'  Club — 116  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Presidf-'t-  Wm.  Allen  Butler,  Jr.  Secretary — 
R.  G.  Babbage.  Treasurer — Byron  M.  Fellows.  Total  membershl;  ,.'f)0.  Membership  is  not  restricted 
to  lawyers.  The  entrance  fee  for  resident  members  is  $100,  annual  ■■,  $100;  the  entrance  fee  for  non- 
resident members  is  $50,  annual  dues,  $25.     Resident  membership  limueJ  to  1,000. 


FEDERAL    OFFICERS 

CUSTOM-HOUSE—  Bowling  Green. 

Cottector — Dudley  Field  Malone  ($12,000). 

Solicitor  to  Collector — Mark  P.  Andrews  ($5,000). 

Chief  Clert  of  Customs  and  Special  Deputy  Collector 
— Henry  C.  Stuart  ($6,000). 

Private  Secretary  and  Special  Deputy  Collector — ■ 
Mlnton  Fluhrer  ($3,600). 

Deputy  Collectors — Jesse  C.  Grant  ($4,000);  John 
C.  Williams.  Charles  A.  King,  Elbert  J.  AllendorJ, 
John  J.  C.  Barrett  ($3,500  each) ;  Stephen  W.  Ham- 
ilton, Henry  L.  Swords  ($3,000  each) . 

Cashier — Wra.  T.  Black  ($5,000). 

Acting  DisburHng  Aat.— Geo.  W.  Brlnck  ($3,000) . 

Auditor — Joslah  S.  Knapp  ($4,500). 

Naval  Officer— Otto  Wlttpenn  ($8,000). 

Special  Deputy  Naval  Officer — Thomas  J.  Skuse 
($4,000). 

Si/mevor— Thomas  E.  Rush  ($8,000). 

Special  Deputy  Surveyor — Geo.  J.  Smyth  ($4,000). 

Deputy  Surveyors — Alex.  McKeon  ($3,000);  Jolm 
J.  Racztiewlez  ($3,500);  Richard  Parr  ($3,000);  Wm. 
Tlerney  ($2,700). 

Appraiser — John  K.  Sague  ($8,000). 

Deputy  Appraisers — George  W.  Wolf,  Christopher 
C.  Keenan,  Charles  W.  Bunn  ($4,000  each). 

Assistant  Appraisers — Daniel  E.  Finn,  Frank  S. 
Terry,  Frederick  Kuenzll,  James  Fay,  Nathaniel  G. 
Schlamm  ($3,500  each). 

BOARD   OF   U.    S     GENERAL   APPRAISERS— 
641  Washington  Street. 

J.   B.    Sullivan,    President.    W     B.   Howell,   I.   F. 
Fischer,  B.  S.  Waite,  E.  G.  Hoy,  C.  P.  McClelland, 
S.  B.  Cooper,  G.  S.  Brown  (8f),000  efch). 
SUB-TREASURY— Wall,     corner    Nas.sau     Street. 

AssistaM  Treasurer — Martin  Vogel  ($8,000). 

Acting  Assistant  Treasurer  and  Cashier — Edward 
W.  Hale  ($4,200). 

Deputy    Assistant    Treasurer — Ulysses    S.    Grant 
($3,600). 
POST-OFFICE — Eighth    Avenue   and    32d    Street 

Downtown — B'way  and  Park  Row.   See  Index. 
NATIONAL  BANK  EXAMINER — Custom  House. 

Chief  Examiner — Charles  Starek. 


IN    NEW    YORK   CITY. 

U.   S.   ASSAY   OFFICE— 23   Pine  Street 

Superintendent — Verne  M.  Bovie  i,$5,0(K)). 

Assayer—Geo.  R.  Comings  ($3,000). 

Melting  and  Refining  Dept.  Supt. — Beno  P.  Wlrth 
($3,000). 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  OFFICERS. 

(Compensation  of  Collectors  not  to  exceed  $4,500  a 

year  for  each  district ) 

Second  District— 1st,  2d,  3d.  4th.  5th,  6th,  8th, 
9th,  15th.  and  parts  of  the  14th  and  16th  Warda,  and 
Porto  Rico.  John  Z.  Lowe,  Jr.,  Collector,  Custom- 
House. 

Third  District — 7th,  10th,  11th,  12th,  13th,  17lh, 
18th,  19th,  20th,  2l8t.  22d,  and  parts  of  the  14th 
and  16th  Wards,  Blackwell's,  Randall's,  and  Ward's 
Islands.  Mark  Eisner,  Collector,  1150  Broadway. 

The  7th  Division  of  14th  District  of  New  York  is 
the  County  of  the  Bronx — Roscoe  Irwin,  Collector, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  Thomas  E.  Leahy,  Deputy  Collector, 
391  East  149th  Street. 

Brooklyn  Borough — First  District — Embracing  all 
of  Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  and  Richmond  Borough 
(Staten  Island).  Henry  P.  Keith,  Collector,  Post-Of- 
nce  Building,  Brooklyn  Borough. 

COM'R  OF  IMMIGRATION— Ellis  Island. 

Commissioner — Frederic  C.  Howe  ($6,500). 

Assistant  Commissioner — Byron  H.  Uhl  ($4,500). 
U.  8.  SHIPPING  COMMISSIONER^-Barge  OfHce. 

Commissioner — Patrick  H.  Qulnn  ($5,000). 

Deputy— TbeoAore  S.  Price  ($1,800). 
SUPERVISING  CHIEF  ENGINEER  U.  S.  PUB- 
LIC BUILDINGS— Custom-House. 

Chief  Engineer — Alfred  Brooks  Fry. 

Assistant  Chief  Engineer — Frank  A.  Lang. 

Chief  Cleric — Joseph  M.  Morgan. 

LAW  COURTS — See  Index. 
WEATHER  BUREAU— 17  Battery  PI. 

Dlstria  Forecaster — James  H.  Scarr. 
STEAM     VESSELS    INSPECT'S— Custom-House. 

Supervising  Inspector — Henry  M.  Seeley  ($3,000). 

Local  Inspectors — G.  T.  Charlton  and  J.  L.  Crone 
($2,500  each). 

U.  S.  COAST  GUARD — Storehouse,  607  Hudson  St. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY  YARD,  BROOKLYN  N.  Y. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  STATION;  ENTRANCE.  FOOT  SANDS  STREET,  BROOKLYN. 

Commandant — Rear- Admiral  Nathaniel  R.  Usher.     Senior  Aide  to  the  Commandant —  Commander  F. 
B.  Upham.     Junior  Aide  to  the  Commandant — Lleut.-Commander  R.  P.  Craft. 


Industrial  Manager — Capt.  G.  E.  Burd 

Commanding  Officer,  Receiving  Ship,  U.  S.  S. 
Maine — Capt.  E  L.  Beach. 

Captain  of  the  Yard—  W.  L.  Howard. 

Inspection  Officer — Lieut. -Com.  K.  M.  Bennett. 

Engineer  Officer — Lieut. -Com.  E.  P.  Jessop. 

Pay  Officer — Pay  Inspector  W.  J.  Littell. 

Provisions  and  Clothing  Depot — Pay  Director  C. 
8.  Williams. 

Public  Works  Officer — Civil  Engineer  L.  N.  Cox. 

Construction  Officer — Naval  Constructor  G.  H. 
Rock. 


Naval  Medical  Supply  Depot — Medical  Inspector 
E.  S.  Bogert.  Commanding  Officer. 

Commanding    Officer,    Marine   Barracks — Lleut.- 
Col.  L   H.  Moses,  U.  S.  M.  C. 

Visiting  hours  are  between  9  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m. 

Accounting  Officer — Paymaster  W.  R.  Bowne. 

General  Storekeeper — Paymaster  E.  C.  Tobey. 

Purchasing  Paymaster — Pay  Director  T.  S.  Jewett. 

Medical  Officer — Surgeon  R.  T.  Orvls. 

Supervisor  of  Harbor — 39  Whitehall  St.,  N.  Y. 

*Navy  Recruiting  Office— 153  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 

Marine  Recruiting  Office — 24  E.  23d  St..  N.  Y. 


Naval  Hospital — Medical  Director  Philip  Leach. 

Application  to  visit  the  ships  in  the  yard  must  be  made  to  the  exectlve  officers  on  board. 
♦Also  at  234  Market  Street.  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  1  Hanson  Place.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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SCHOOLS    IN    MANHATTAN. 

KLEMKNTARY   SCHOOLS. 


No. 

Location. 

No. 
69 

Location. 
226  E.  67t)i  St 

No 
121 

Location. 

1 

Henry, Calhanne  and  Oliver 

102d  St,  bet.  2d  and  3d  Ares. 

Sts. 

60 

197  E.  Broadway.    (Annex  to 

122 

9th  St  and  Isl  Ave. 

2 

116  Henry  St 

P.  S.  75. ) 

124 

29  Horatio  St. 

3 

Hudson  and  Grove  SLs. 

61 

E.  12tli  St.,  near  Ave.  B. 

126 

636  E.  12tli  St 

4 

Rivlngton  and  Pitt  Sts. 

62 

Hester,  Essex  andNorfolkSts. 

127 

515  W.  37th  St. 

e 

14l8tSt.  and  Kdgecon)be  Ave. 

63 

3d  and  4th  Sts. ,  e.  of  1st  A  ve 

130 

143  Bauer  St 

6 

Madison  Ave.  aiidSotli  St. 

64 

9th  and  loth  Sts.  .e. of  Ave.  B. 

131 

272  E.  2d  St 

7 

Hester  and  Chrvstie  Sts. 

66 

Eldridge  and  Forsyth,  near 

132 

I82d  St  &  Wadsworth  Ave. 

8 

29  King  St 

West  End  Ave.  and  82d  St. 

Hester  St. 

134 

68  Pearl  St 

9 

66 

88th  St.,  near  1st  Ave. 

135 

51stSt  andlst  Ave. 

10 

117th St.  and Sl.Nicliolas  Ave 

67 

114-124  W^.  46tli  St. 

137 

(J rand  and  Essex  Sts. 

n 

314  VV.  17tli  St. 

68 

116  W.  128th  St. 

140 

116  Norfolk  St 

u 

Miiili.son  and  Jackson  Sts 

69 

125  W.  54tli  St. 

141 

468  W.  68tli  St. 

13 

239  K.  Honslon  81. 

70 

207  I-;.  76tli  St. 

144 

Allen  and  Hester  Sts.     (An- 

14 

2i5  K.  27tli  St. 

71 

188-192  7th  St. 

nex  to  P.S.  66  ) 

15 

728  6l)i  St. 

72 

Lexington  Ave.andIU&th  St 

147 

Henry  and  Uouvenieni  Sts. 

16 

208  W.  13111  St. 

73 

209  E.  46th  St. 

150 

96th  t  96th  Sts.,  e.  of  2d  Ave. 

17 

47tl.&48tliSts.,W.of8tli  Ave. 

74 

220  E.  63d  St. 

161 

91st  St  an<l  Ist  A  ve. 

18 

121  v..  5lRt  St. 

76 

25  Norfolk  St 

157 

St.  Nicholas  Ave.  &  127th  St. 

19 

344  K.  14tli  St. 

76 

Lexington  Ave.  and  68th  St. 

168 

Ave.  A.  77tliand  78tli  Sts. 

20 

Kivinglonand  Forsyth  Sts. 

77 

1st  Ave.  and  86th  St. 

159 

119th     St.    bet    2d    and   3d 

21 

Mottand  Rllzabetli  Sts.,  bet. 

78 

Pleasant  Ave.  and  U9th  St. 

Aves. 

Spring  and  Prince  SLs. 

79 

38  1st  St 

160 

Rivlngton  and  Suflblk  Sts. 

iia 

Stanton  and  SlierilfSts. 

81 

119th  and  120th  Sts. ,  near  7tli 

161 

105  Ludlow  St. 

23 

Mulberry  and  Bayard  .Sts. 

Ave.       (New   York   Model 

162 

36t:ity  Hall  Place.     (Annex 

24 

128tliSt.,nr   Madison  Ave. 

School.) 

to  P.S.  23.) 

25 

330  5tli  St. 

82 

1st  Ave.  and  70th  St. 

166 

lOStli  and  109th  Sts    bet.  Am- 

26 

124  W.  30tli  St. 

83 

16  E.  110th  St. 

sterdam  Ave.  and  B'  way. 

27 

41st  &  42(1  Sts.,  E.  of  3d  Ave. 

84 

430  VV.  50tli  St 

166 

89tli  St,  bet.  Ajnsterdani  and 

28 

257  \V.  40th  St. 

86 

1st  Ave.  and  117th  St 

Columbus  Aves. 

29 

Albany,     Washington     and 

86 

Lexington  Ave.  and  9«th  St. 

168 

I04th  and  106th  Sts.,  bet  1st 

('arlisleSLs. 

87 

Amsterdam  Ave.  &  77th  St 

and  2d  Aves. 

30 

88tli  St..  bet,  2d  and  3d  Aves. 

88 

:iOO  Hivington  St. 

169 

Audubon     Ave ,   168th    and 

31 

200  Monroe  St. 

89 

Lenox    Ave.   and  134th  St. 

169th  Sts. 

33 

357  W  35th  St. 

90 

]47tli  and  148th  Sts. ,  w.  of  7th 

170 

llllh  St.,  bet  6th  «fe  Lenox 

33 

418  W.  28th  St. 

Ave 

Aves. 

34 

108  Uroonie  St. 

91 

Stanton  and  Forsyth  Sts. 

171 

103d  and  104th  Sts.,  bet  5th 

36 

160C:hryst)eSt 

92 

Broome  and  Ridge  Sts. 

and  Madison  Aves. 

36 

710  K.  9tli  St. 

93 

Amsterdam  Ave.  &  93d  St 

172 

108th  and  109th  Sts. ,  bet  1st 

37 

113  K.  87th  St 

94 

68th  Stand  Amsterdam  Ave 

and  2d  Aves. 

38 

Clarke,  Dominick  &  Broome 

95 

West     Houston     St ,     near 

174 

Attorney,  near  Rivlngton  St. 
Market  and  Monroe  Sts. 

St,s. 

Varick  St. 

177 

39 

235  E. 125th  St 

9« 

Ave.  A  and  81st  St 

179 

101st  and  102(1  Sts.     bet   Co- 
1  u  m  bu.sA  A  msterdam  A  ves. 

40 

320  E.  201)1  St 

97 

Mangin  St. ,  u.  .Stanton  St 

41 

36  (ireeiiwicii  Ave. 

loo 

138th  St.,w.  of  5th  Ave. 

183 

66th  and  67th  Sts. ,  east  of  1st 

42 

Hester,   Orcliard   and    Lud- 

101 

111th  St.,  w.oi  Lexington  Ave. 

Ave. 

low  Sts. 

102 

113th  St,  eastof  2d  Ave. 

184 

116th  and  U7th  Sts.,  east  of 

43 

Ainsterdani  Ave.  &  129th  St. 

103 

n9th  St.  and  Madison  Ave. 

Leno.v  Ave. 

44 

Hubert  and  <  ■ollister  Sts. 

104 

413  E.  16th  St 

186 

145th  aiuU46thSts., hear  Am- 

45 

225  W  24tli  St 

106 

269  E.  4th  St. 

sterdam  Ave. 

46 

St.  Nicholas  Ave.  &  W.  156tli 

106 

r.iifayette  St,  n'r  Spring  St 

188 

Manhattan,    East  Houston, 

^■t. 

107 

274  W.  lOth  St 

Lewis  and  E.  3d  Sts. 

47 

225  IS.   23d  St.  (School  for  the 

108 

60I\fottSt 

190 

82dSt.bet  l.st  and2dAve.s. 

Deaf. ) 

H>9 

99tli  &  100th  Sts. ,  e.  of  3d  A  ve 

192 

136thSt.and  A'sterd'm  Ave. 

48 

124  W.  28th  St. 

110 

28CHmion  St 

Vocational  School  for  Boys, 

49 

237  E.  37th  St. 

112 

83  Roosevelt  St 

138th  SI..W  ofeth  Ave.(P.S. 

50 

211  E.  20th  St. 

114 

Oak.  Oliver  and  James  Sts. 

100) 

51 

523  W.  44th  St. 

115 

176th  and  177th  Sts.,  ea.st  of 

Murray      Hill       Vocational 

62 

liioadwuy  and  Academy  St. 

St  Nicholas  Ave. 

School,  37tli  St.  west  of  2d 

53 

207  E.  79th  St 

116 

215  E.  32d  St. 

Ave.    (P.S.  49.) 

54 

A  msterdam  A  ve.  &  104th  St. 

117 

170    E.    77th  St     (Annex    to 

Manliatiiin 'trade  .School  for 

56 

.351  W.  18th  St. 

.Inlia  Richman  High.) 

Girls,  209East23(l  St. 

57 

176  E.  115th  St 

Wi 

133rt  &  134th  Sts., near  Sth  A  ve. 

Truant   215  E.  21si  St. 

58 

317  W.  62d  St. 

120 

187  Broome  St. 

HiohSchoot,s   -De  Witt  Clinton, 10th  .Ave.  .68th  and  o9tn  Sts. ; 
W. of  7th  Ave. ;  Washington  Irving,  Irving  PI.,  16th  &  17th  Sts. ;  Comm 
Stuyvesant,   15ih  and  16th  Sts.,  near  1st  Ave.  ;  Julia  Richman, 60 
Teachers,  119th  St ,  near  7th  Ave. 

THE    BRONX. 
ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS. 


Wadlelgh,  114th  and  Uoth  Sts., 
erce.  65th  k  66lhSts.,  W.  of  B'  way ; 
W.  13th  St    Training  School  for 


1 

2 
3 
4 

6 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 


College  Ave.  and  146th  St 
3d  Ave.,  near  170th  St. 
157th  St,e. of  Courtlandt  Ave. 
Fulton  Av.  and  173d  St 
2436  Webster  Ave. 
Tremont,  Bryant  and  Vyse 

Aves. ,  West  Farms. 
Kingsbridge  A  ve.  and  232d  St 
Mosholu  Parkway,    Bedford 

Park 
486  E.  138th  St. 
Eagle  Ave.  and  163d  St 
Ogden  Ave.,  Highbridge. 


OveringSt,  Benson  &  Frisby 
Aves.,  Westchester. 

216th  St  and  Willett  Ave., 
Williamsbridge. 

Eastern  Boulevard,  Throgs 
Neck. 

Carpenter  Ave.,  Wakefield. 

Fordham  Ave.,  City  Island. 

Courtlandt  Ave  ,  near  148th 
St. 

234th  &.  235th  Sts.,  Wood- 
lawn. 

Fox,  Simpson,  and  167th  Sts. 


225th&226th  Sts.,  near  White 

PlainsAv  .Williamsbridge. 
599  E.  140th  St.      (Annex  to 

P.S.  30.) 
165th  St.  and  Union  Ave. 
KappockSt.,Spuyten  Duyvll. 

(Annex  to  P.S.  7.) 
Union  Ave.  &  149th  St 
Andrews  and  Burnside  Aves. 
St    Ann's    Ave.,  147th   and 

148th  Sts. 
Tremont  h  Anthony  Aves. ; 

Annex,  1787    Weeks   Ave. 
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No 

29 
30 
31 

32 


33 

34 

35 
36 
37 


Location 


Cypress  Ave.  and  136th  St. 
141.st  St..  and  Brook  Ave. 
Mottaiid  Waltdu  Aves.,144tb 

and  146th  SI.S. 
18:;d  St.  and  Beaumont  Ave. 

Anne.x,  Boston  K'd,  Bronx- 
dale. 
Jerome  and    "Walton  A ves., 

north  of  184th  St. 
Amethyst  and  Victor  Sts. , 

Van  >rest. 
163d  .St.,Grant  &  Morris  A  ves. 
Blackrock  Ave;,Unionport. 
145tli  and  146th  Sts.,  east  of 

Willis  Avo 


N'j. 


Location. 


157th  St  and  3d  Ave. 
Longwood  Ave. ,  Kelly  and 

Becls:  Sts 
Prospect  Ave.,  Jennings  St 

&  Hitter  PI. 
Olinville  Ave.  and  Magenta 

St.,    Olinville.     (Annex  to 

P.  S.  13.) 
Claremont      Parkway     and 

Washington   Ave. 
Brown  PI.,    135lh  and  136th 

Sts. 
Prospect   Ave.  and  176th  St. 
189th  and  HoH'man  Sts.  and 

LorillardPl. 


Nof 
46 

47 


liocaition. 


196tb    St. ,  Bainbridlge    and! 

Briggs  A  ves. 
Randolph,  St.  Lawrence  and 

Beach  /^ves. 
Spoilord    Ave.,  Coster  and 

Faile  Sts.(Annex  toP.S,39.) 
261st  St. ,  Riverdale.  : 

Bryant    and    Vyse   A  ves., 

north  of  17ad  St. 
158th  St.,  Jackson  &  Trinity 

Aves. 
Kelly  St,  east  of  Ave.  St 

John. 
168th   St.,  Findlay  &  Teller 

Aves. 


High  Schools— Morris,  166th  St. ,  Boston  Kd.,   Jackson  Ave.;  Evander  Childs,  Randolph  St- 
Lawrence  and  Beach  Aves. 


EVENING    HIGH    AND    TRADE    SCHOOLS.    MANHATTAN. 


20 

40 
62 


liivingtou  and  Forsyth  Sts. 

(men). 
De  Witt  Clinton  H.S  ,69th  St- 

&  loth  Ave.  (men). 
Prospect  Ave.  and  Jennings 

St.  ( women). 

Hester,  Essex  and  Norfolk 
Sts.  (women). 


184 


1161  h  St,  near  Lenox  Ave. 
(men). 

Wadleigb,  114ih  St  ,  near  7th 
Ave.  (women). 

Morris,  Jackson  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton Rd.   &  166th  St.  (men). 

Stnyvesant  Evening  Trade, 
15th  and  16tli  Sts. ,  west  of 
1st  Ave.   (men). 


Harlem  Even'gTrade,  138th 
and  139ih  Sts.,  west  of  5th 
Ave.  (men). 

Murray  Hill  EveningTrade, 
232  E.  38th  St.  (men). 

Washington  Irving,  Irving 
PI.,  16th  and  17th  Sts. 
(women). 


EVENING 

SCHOOLS    FOR    MALES,    MANHATTAN. 

2 

116  Henry  St 

40 

320  E.  20th  St 

79 

42  1st  St 

8 

29  King  St 

43 

129th  St.  <fe  Amsterdam  Ave. 

83 

216  E.  110th  St 

16 

208  W.  13th  St. 

49 

237  E.  37th  St. 

103 

119th  St  and  Madison  Ave 

22 

Stanton  and  Sheriff  Sts. 

58 

52d  St,  near  8th  Ave. 

109 

99th  St,  near  3d  Ave. 

25 

4th  and  5th  Sts. ,  west  of  1st 

65 

Eldridge,  near  Hester  St 
207  E.  76th  St 

147 

Henry  and  GouverneurSts. 

Ave. 

711 

160 

Rivington  and  Suffolk  Sts. 

33 

357  W.  35th  St. 

77 

85th  St  and  1st  Ave. 

FOR    MEN    AND    BOYS,    WOMEN    AND    GIRLS,    MANHATTAN. 


21  I  Elizabeth  St,  n.  Spring  St. 
29  I  Albany,  Wash' n  and  Carlisle 
Sts. 


67  1120  W.  46th  St. 

89    Lenox  Ave.  and  134th St, 


114  (Oak,  Oliverand  James  Sts. 


EVENING    SCHOOLS    FOR 

FEMALES,  MANHATTAN. 

4 
13 
14 
17 
19 
38 

203  Rivington  St. 
239  "E  Houston  St. 
225  E.  27th  St 
335  W.  47th  St. 
nth  St,  near  1st  Ave. 
Clarke,  Domiuick  &  Broome 
Sts. 

42 

45 

59 
71 
72 

Hester,  Orchard  and  Ludlow 

Sts. 
24tbSt,  near  8th  Ave. 
E.  57th  St.,  near  3d  Ave. 
190  7  th  St 
Lexington  Ave.,  105th &l06tl) 

Sts. 

92 

9.S 
96 
157 

177 

.Amsterdam   Ave.    anil    93d 

St 
1.54  Broome  St 
Ave.  A  and  81st  St 
St.  Nicholas  Ave.  and  12''th 

St. 
Market  and  Monroe  Sts. 

t 
UN 

HUNTER    COLLEC 
•AUK  AVE.,  CORNER  EAST  SIXT' 

NEW   YORK    UNIVEH 
IVERSITY  HEIGHTS  AND  32  WA^ 

IE, 
r-EiG 

.SIT 

^EKL 

HTH  ST. 

Y. 

EY  PLACE. 

COLLEGE   OF 

AMSTERDj* 

COLTJ] 
WEST  116TH 

THE  CITY    OF  NEW   -ViORK, 
.M  AVE.  AND  138 1'H  STREET. 
MBIA    UNIVERSITY, 

ST.,  NEAR  AMSTERDAM  AVE. 

FOR  CORPORATE  SCHOOLS,  SEE  INDEX  FOR  "ASYLUMS'*  AND    "SOCIETIES." 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATION    IN    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK.* 

President,  Thomas  W.  Churchill. 


Manhattan  Members. 

Until  Jan. 1.1916-Robt.L.  Har- 
rison, John  Whalen,  Martha 
L.  Draper,  Henry  J.  Kigham. 

Until  Jan.  1,  1H17— Dennis  J. 
McDonald,  Cornelius  J.  Sulli- 
van, I.  M.Levy,  Morton  Stein. 

Until  Jan.  1,  1918-George  J. 
Gillespie,  Francis  P.  Cunnion, 
M.Samuel  Stern,  AntonioPi- 
sani,  M.D. ,  Ernest  F.  Eilert 

Until  Jan.  1,  1919— Thomas  W. 
.Churchill,  Mrs.  Reha  C.  Bam- 
berger, AbrahamFlexner,M.D., 
Olivia  Leventriit,  Tra  S.  Wile. 

Until  Jan    1 ,  1920-Franklin  H 
Giddiugs,   Raymond   B.     Fos- 
dick,      Egerton       L"       Win- 
throp  Jr. 


Brooklyn  M-kmbers. 
Until   Jan.    1,    1916- Joseph  E. 

Cosgrove,  Louis  Newman,  Mrs. 

Christine  Towns. 
Until  Jan.  1,  1917-Thomas  M 

De  Laney,  .Toseph  Barondess. 
Until  Jan.  1, 1918— John  Greene 

Alexander  Ferris,  Arthur  S 

Somers. 
Until  Jan.   1,  1919-George  W. 

Wingate,  Wm.  Harkness,  John 

J.  Keller. 
Until   Jan.    1,    1920-Loui3   H 

Pink,  Mary  E.  Dreier,  Walter 

H.  Bennett 


Until  Jan.l,1917-John  Martin. 
Until  Jan.  1,  1918-WUUftm  G, 
Willcox, 

New  memoers  not  announced  by  Mayor  when  Almanac  went  to  press. 


Bronx  Members 
Until  Jan.  1,  1916— Peter  J.  La- 
velle 


Until   Jan.  1    1917— Frank    D. 

Wilsey. 
Until  Jan.  1, 1918- A.  G. Miller. 
Until   Jan.    1,    1920-Helen   S. 

Mullaa. 

Queens. 

Until  Jan.  1,1916- A.  H.  Man. 
Until   Jan.  1,  1917— Rupert  B. 

Thomas. 
Until  Jan.  1,  1918-B.  Suydam. 
Until  Jan.   1,  1920— Joseph  P. 

Benson. 

Richmond. 


laiiformMlmn,\Abi>ui  thh  Oity  of  N'efJb   Yo¥k. 
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SCMQQLSJ[»r  BROOKLYN. 


Ho^, 


ILncfttiaiu 


7 

« 

S 
10 
11 
02 
13 
14 

le 

16 
17 

18 
19 
:2e 
21 
22 
S3 
24 
25 
26 
'27, 
28 
29 
30 
31 
.32 
33 
34 
35 
86 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41, 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
52 
63 
54 
55 
56 
57 
68 
59 
60 
61 

62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 


Aciatns  ajad  Oonoond  sts.       ,| 
47itlh  St.,  nteor  8d  ave. 
Hancook,  near  IJ^edforcJ  aire. ' 
Be^l^eley  pi.,  riear*  5th  ave.    ' 
TUlary,  Bridge  feLawr'esta. 
Warrea,  near  Smith  St. 
york,;aear  iBrfdge  St     ,: 
Hlek.'i,Mi(1'da«li&  Poplar  sts. 
ssterliiig  pL  &  Vaudefbiit ft\. 
7tti  .awe.  aikJ  IV.t-h  Bt(  1 

W»shiDgt©fl ,  near  Greeneav. 
Adelphi, oearMyrtdeave.   '\ 
Degraw,  meat  Hieks  at. 
NaTyand  Concord  sts. 
8d  ave.  and  State  St. 
Wiisoii, near  Bedford  av«;  . 
Drig^  ave^  oor.  N.  6lh  st 
Maujer,  near  Ijeonard  St. 
8.  2d,  oor.  Kreap  st 
TJiitoa  ave.  and  Keap  st  ' 
ItfcKibbiQ,  near  Maa!hflt.av. 
Java,  near  Man  kaltaii  ave. 
Coneelyea<fe  Humboldt ats. 

Arioa  pL,  cor.  Beavei'  st. 

Lafayette,'  near  Sutajier  av. 
Quiricy,  near  Ksllpiiave. 

Nelson,  cor.  Hiclust.  , 

Herkimer,  near  Etalpji  ava 

Columbia,  cor.  Amity  st. 

Conbver, Sullivan, &  Wolcott 

Dupont,  n'  r  Manhattan  ave. 

Hoyt,  cpr.  President  st.'  • 

HeyTvard,  near  Broadway. 

Norman  ave. and  Kckfordst 

Decatur,  Cor.  Lewis  ave. 

Stagg.near  Bush  wick  aVe. 

S.  4th,  near  Berry  st' 

N.  7th,  near  Bedford  ave. 

6th  ave.,  cor.  8th  St. 

16th  St.  ,■  near  4tl]t  ave. 

Dean;  cbr:  New  york  ave. 

St.  Mfelrk's,  a;nd  Cjasson  aves 

Boerum,  hearTManhat.  ave., 

Throop,  cor.  Putnaiyl  ave. 

Lafayett,e,  n,earCla^on  ave. 

Union,  near  Henry's);. 

Paclflc&.D^an  sts„n'r3dav. 

18th  ave.  and  67th  st. 

Maujer,  near  Graham  ave. 

S.  3d  St.  and  Drlggs  ave 

Meeker  av, cor  Hum  boldtst 

Ellery,  near  Broadway. 

Troutman,  near  Central  ave 

Walworth,  near  Myrtle  ave. 

Floyd,  near  Tompkins  ave. 

Bush  wick  av.,  cor.  Mad'n  st. 

Reid  ave.,  cor.  Van  Buren  st. 

Degraw,  near  Smith  st. 

Leonard,  near  Nas-sau  ave. 

4th  ave.,  cor.  20th  st. 

Fulton  St.  and  N;  Jersey  ave. 
(Probationary  School), 

Bradford; 'near  Liberty  ave. 

Hinsdale,  n'  rGlenmore  p.V.e,-iu, 

Berriman  and  Belmont  aves. 

Richmond.n'rRidgewood  av. 

Osborn,  near  Sutterave. 

N.  Elliott  pi.,  near  P^rkAve. 

Bush  wick  ^v.  .cTtosciusko  st. 

Ryerson  St.,  neaf  Myrtle  ay. 

Patoh^n  ave.,  cor.  M!acon  St. 


72 

73, 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 


80 

81 
82 
63 

84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
8? 

91 
92 
93 
94 

95 
96 

97' 
•98 
99 

loo 
i«i 

102 
103 
104 
105 
106 

107 
108 
109 

110 
lU 


Locallop. 


112 
113 
114 
116 
116 
117 
118 
119 

lao 

121 

122 
123 

124.' 
125' 

iS 

1^7 

128 

129 

130: 

131 

132 
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Hey  ward,  near  Lee  ave. 
New  Lotd  rd.,<ior.Schenckst. 
Mc  Dougall ,  c.Rockaway  ave. 
Kosciusko  st.,n'rBroad^ivay 
Evergreen  av., cor.  Ralph  st. 
Wyona,  near  Fulton  st. 
2d  St.,  near  6t)a  aye. 
P'atlnc  St.,  near  Court  St. 
Kosciusko,  n'r  Sumnej:  ave. 

(Annex  to  P.  S.  25.) 
W.,  17th   and  W.   19th.  sts., 

ti6ar  Neptiiue  ave. 
Harway  ave.  and  Stryker  pt. 
4tb  ave.;  cor.  36th  st.    ■ 
Bergen,  co  j-.  Schenectady  av . 
Glenniore,  (jbr.  Stope  ave. 
Evergreen  ave.,c6i*.C'ov't  st. 
Irving  ave.i  coir.  Harman  st. 
Herlcimer,  cor.  Radde  pj,' 
Tharnes  &t,,c. 'vanderV'rtpl. 
Newklrk  ave.,  cor.  E:31st  st. 
Bed  ford  'and  Chdr'ch  avfes, 
E.  New  'York  AAlbany  aves. 
Rogers  aVe.  &Ro"binsoa  st 
New  Tork  av.&Herklrnerst. 
6th  ave. ,  50th  and  5Jst  sts. 
VanSlcklen.  near  Neck  rdi , 
Oceaii  ave.,    and    Ave.    U. 

C Annex  to  P.  S  153.) 
Benson,  cor.  26th  ave. 
Ave.  Z,  cor.  B.  26th  st 
t  !oney  Island  &  Elm  aves. 
W.  3d,  between  Park  pi.  and 

Sheejishead  ave. 
86th  St..  near  I8th  ave."(New 
Utrecht  H.  8.)  '       ' 

71st  st  and '2d  ave. 
14th  aVe. ,  53d  &  64th  stS. 
92d  st,  cor.  5th  ave. 

Ft.  Hamilton  av.,68th  &59th 

Hamburg  and  Putiiamayes. 
add  Cornelia  St. 

8j,h  ave.  and  13th  ^t. 

Linwriod,cor.ArlingJ«ii  ave 

Dumont  Jive.,   Powell   and 
Safc^irian  sts.    . 

Monftor  st  and  Driggs  ave. 

Sterling  Rl.iC.Vauderbiltav. 
(Annex  to  P.  S.  9.) 

loth  ave.,  71st  and  72d  sts. 

Evergreen  ave.  &  Moffat  st.' 

Remsen  ave., cor.' Ave.  F. 

E.  92d  st,  near  Ave.  M. 

Knickerb'ravBi.a  Grove  st. 

Stagg.  St.' and  Bush  wick  ave. 

59th  St.  and  4th  ave. 

Ave.  K  and  E.  38th  st. 

Barren  Island.    ■ 

E.  55th  ^t.  and  Ave.  C. 

Harrison  iv.  fe'H^yward  st. 

Xrvjng  aVe.  and  Suydam  st. 

4th  aye,  and  13th  st. 

Biake  and  Thatford  aves. 

Mgserol^^T^e.:  &  fiFheMsey  st 

7th  ave..  78th  and  79th  sts. 

2l8t  ave.,  83d  &  84th  sts. 

Quincy  st.;D6ar  Stuyvesant. 

Fort  Hamilton  av.&  E.5thst 

Ft  HapQilton  av.,  43d  &  44th. 

Manhattan    ^nd   Met.   aves. 

Butlerst.bet  4th  &  5th aves. 


No. 

134 
135 
186 
137 
1B8 

139 
140 
141 

142 
143 
144 

145 
146 

147 

148 

149 

160 

161 

152 
153 
154 

15S 
166 

167 
158 

159 

160 
162 

163 

164 
165 

166 
167 
168 

169 
170 

171 

172 
173 

174 

i7b 

176 
177 
179 
180 


Location. 


liiGH  SOHOOUS. 


18th  av.vU.  O.cean  parkway^ 

Church  ave.  and  E.  48th  St.- 

4th ave,,  40 th' ft  41s r  sts.    • 

Saratogaav.  &  Baihbndgest. 

Prosp'  t  pi. V w.  of  No^t'd  ave. 
(Brooklyn  Model-School.) 

Ave.  C,  E.  13th  and  14th  sts. 

60th  St.,  west  of  4th  ave. 

Leooard,    .  ,McKibbin''and 

,   Boerum  sts.-  >.-  - 

Henry  and  Bapelyests. 

Ha vemeyer,  N.  6tH  <fc'7th  sts. 

Howard    ave..   Prospect  pi. 
and  St.  Mark' save; 

Central  ave. .  and  Noll  st.  ' 

18th  and  19th  6tfi. ,  bet.  6th 
and  7th  aves. 

Bush  wick  ave.jSfelgel  &  Mc- 
Ktbbln  sts. 

Ellery  and  Hopkins  sts.,  near 
DelihOnic(o  pi.  '    '' 

Sutter  ave. ,   Vermont'  and 
■Wyona sts.,  ;  , 

Christobhe'rave.  SrSackman 
st.n^af  Belfaiont  ave.    ,' 

Knickerbocker  a've.jHalsey 
and  Weirfield  sts. 

Ave.'G,  E.  23d  and  24th  sts. 

Ave.  t  ^ E.12th st.Home'st 

Uth  ave.,Windsorpl.  &Sher- 
.manst  ,.    ,  ,        '    • 

E'  n  Parkwayfe  Herklfnel'st. 

Sutter  ave.,  Barrett  jc  Graf- 
ton sts.  .1       , 

Kent  ave.,  near  Myrtle  sjve. 

Belmont  ave..Ashford  and 
Warwick  sts.  •'     ■  . 

Pitkin  ave.,  Hemlock  and 

■  Crescent 'sts. 

FtHam.  ave.,  5l8t  &  B2d  sts. 

St  Nicholas  and  Wiljoughby 
avetf.  and  Suydajto  st 

Benson  aad  17th  ave$.  and 
Bay  Uth  St. 

141h  aSre.,  4Sd  and  43d  sts. 

Lott  and  IJopklnsou  aves. 
'  and  Ainboy  st    

3.  4th  st  j  near  Havemeyer, 

Sche6 '  dy  a've.&  Ea^tP'  way. 

Throop    ave.   Bartlett.'and 
Whipple  sts.     ,'        ,,     • 

7th. ave. ,  43d  and  44th  sts. 

Sth  .and  Stewart  aves.,  71St 
and  72d  sts. 

Bidgewood;     Lincoln  ■  and 
Nichols  aves. 

4th  ave.,  29th  &  30th  sts. 
Pen  nsy  I  van  la  ave.  bet  Liber- 
ty and  pienmore  ayes. 
DuRiont,  Alabamaand  Will- 
Jams  aves, 
Blake  &■  Hopklnson  aves.  & 
Bristol  St. 

I2th&  BayR'eaves.&68thst. 
Ave.  P  and  West  ave. 
Ave.C,  East  2d  and  3d  sts. 
18th  ave.  and  67th  St. 
Truant, 'Jamaica  ave.,  opp. 

Enfield  st  ^     -. 

Vocational, -Jay  and  Nassau 
ptS.      '        '  ■  ■■    •■    . 


Glfla'  High  ScTio'dI. 
Boys'  High  School. 
Manual  Training;.. . 

Bu'shirick'.' 

Bay  itidge. 


Noafrrtnd'ave.   cor,.HalBey8t. 
Putnam,  cor,iMarcy  aye. 
tth  ayeV,  4ih'and  6ll^  ets. 
IiVi(igavel, 'Madison <t Woodbine  ets. 
86th  St.,  near  :6th  aye.. 


Er^smas  Uall 

Gaslarn  District 

Comj^ercial ^ 

Nfw-  Utrecht 


Flatbush  ave.i  near  Charcb  ave. 
Marcy  aT.,£odney  itnd  ^eep  sts. 
iAlbany  aye.,  Bergen  and  Dean  'sts. 
8^th  St.,  near  18th  aye. 


Training  Sqhool  for  Teacheta,  Park, pi.,  w^st  of  N,oatrand  ave. 


'EviWiNQ  Schools. — Night  sessions  are  held  for  men  and  tioys  at  Schools  Nos.  13,  17,  4S,  4o,  84,- 106„)09,  146.  For  Women 
and  girls,  Nos.  16,  18,  S6,  68,  12:i,  141.150.  For  men  andbovs,  women  an.l  girls,  Nos.  6<, 40,  92, 115,140,  196,  .136,  144,  148, 
156,  168,  164.  Eastern  Eyenlng  High  Sctiool  for  men  held  In  P.S.,  No.  122;  Brooklyn  Evening  Hlgb'Sihool  for  in«p, 
held  In  Commercial  High  School  Building;  Central  Eyening- High.  School, for  women,  held  in  ^tilils'  High  School,  BuUdtng; 
^Vllliamsbnig'filvenlng  High  School  for.  women,  held  In  {Uujteri)  Distrit^t  Hleh  School:  Eyenlng  Technical  and  rrade  School, 
iiebl  In  Mann.ll  Training  High  School;  South  Brooklyn  Evening  High  School  for  men,  held  iu  Public  School  No.  94;  New  I.ot« 
Evening  High  School,  held  in  Public  School  No.  149;  Bay  Ridge  Evening  High  School  for  wqipen,  hfjd  in  P.  S.  140;  ,Bushiy|ck 
Evening  Tra<le  School  for  men  aud  boys,  women  aud  girls,  400  Irving  ave. 
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SCHOOLS  IN  QUEENS  BOROUGH. 


ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 


No. 
1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
H 
12 
13 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 
32 

33 

34 


Location. 


dth    St.    and    Van    Alst    av., 

L.  I.  City. 
Hulst  St.,  and  Nott  av.,  L.  I. 

City. 
Colonial   av.    and    Euclid  st.. 

Forest  Hills. 
Prospect    and    Crescent    sts.. 

near  Beebe  av..  L.  I.  City. 
Academy  st..  near  Grand  av., 

L.  I.  City. 
Stelnway  av.,  near  Jamaica  av., 

L.  I.  City 
Van  Alst  av.,  near  Flushing  av., 

L.  I.  City. 
Sielnway    av.,    near    DItmars 

av.,  L.  I.  City. 
Munson  at.,  near  Fulton  av.. 

L.  I.  City. 
Flushing  av..  Bowery  Bay. 
Woodslde  av.,  Woodslde. 
Prospect   St..    Wlnfleld. 
Irving  pi.,  Elmhurst. 
Junction  av..  Corona. 
Sycamore  av..   Corona. 
Myrtle   av..    Corona. 
Corona  av..   Corona. 
Evergreen  av..  Corona. 
Sanford    av.    and    Union    St., 

Flushing. 
Washington    and    Union    ets., 

Flushing. 
Sanford  av.   and   Murray  St., 

Flushing. 
Whitestone  av.  and  State  St., 

Flushing 
Queens    and    Robinson    avs.. 

Flushing. 
Jamaica  av.,  head    of  Vlelgh, 

Flushing. 
Fresh     Meadow     and     Black 

Stump  rds..  Flushing. 
13th   St.    <fe    1st   av..    College 

Point. 
6th  St.,  bet.  Ist  and  2d  avs.. 

College  Point. 
16th  St.  and  6th  av..  College 

Point. 
lUh    av.       and       19th      st. 

Whitestone. 
Bell  av.  Bayslde. 
LakevUle  rd..   Little  Neck. 

Annex,  Douglaston. 
Madison   av.   and   Cedar   St.. 

Creedmoor. 
.Springfield  rd.  and  Hollls  av 
I     Queens^ 


No. 
35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

42 

43 

44 

45 
46 

48 

49 
50 

51 
53 

54 

55 

66 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 
64 
65 


Palatlna   and    Prospect    avs.. 
HoUls. 

Everett  st.  and  Central  av.. 
St.  Albans. 

HIgble  av.  and  Springfield  rd.. 
Springfield. 

Foster's    Meadow    rd.,    Rose- 
dale. 

State   St.    and    Roanoke   av.. 
Far  Rockaway. 

Pacific   and   Union   Hall  sts.. 
Jamaica. 

Boulevard    and    Vernam    av.. 
Rockaway  Beach. 

Washington    av„     Rockaway 
Park. 

Boulevard  and  Academy  av., 
Rockaway    Beach. 

Three-mile  rd.,  Jamaica  South. 

Old  South  rd..  Aqueduct. 
Annex,  Glen  Morris. 

South    and    Church   sts.,    Ja- 
maica. 

Jamaica. 
Talfourd   Lawn, 


Location. 


Brenton    av 
WyckofI   St., 

Jamaica. 
Johnson   av 


Richmond   Hill. 

Elm  St.  near  Atlantic  av., 
Richmond    Hill. 

Hillside  av.  and  Sherman  st. 
Richmond  Hill. 

Maure  av.  and  Beaufort  St., 
Richmond    HIU. 

Orchard  av.  and  Elm  St.. 
RIc  imond    HIU. 

Curtis  av.,  near  Broadway 
Morris  Park. 

Walker  and  Grafton  avs. 
Woodhaven. 

University  pi.  ani  Rockaway 
rd.,   Woodhaven. 

2d  ^t.,  near  Shaw  av.,  Wood- 
haven. 

Elln  St..  near  Union  pi..  Brook- 
lyn UUls.  (Richmond  HIU 
P.  O.) 

Washington  av..  near  Broad 
way,  Chester  Park,  Wood- 
haven. 

Old  South  rd.,  near  Wood- 
haven rd.,  Woodhaven. 

Broadway,  near  Spruce  St.. 
Woodhaven. 

Snedeker  av.  and  2d  St.,  South 
Woodhaven. 


No. 


66 

68 

71 
72 
73 
74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 
80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

94 

95 

96 

99 
100 


Location. 


Union  pi.  and  Tulip  st..  Brook* 

lyn  Hills.  (RI'm'dHUlP.O.) 
Bergen  and  Rathjen  avs..  Ever- 
green. 
Forest  av..  East  Williamsburg. 
Maspeth    av.,    Maspeth. 
Lexington   av.,   Maspeth. 
Woodward  av.  and  Starr  st. 

Metropolitan.  (B'klyn  P.  O.) 
Bleecker  st.  and  Covert  av.. 

Rldgewood. 
Montgomery  &  Congress  avs.. 

Laurel    HUl. 
Covert  av..  Centre  and  George 

sts.,  Rldgewood  Park. 
Maurice  av.  and  Carroll   pi., 

Wlnfleld. 
7th  av.  &  14th  st.,  Whitestone. 
Greenpolnt  av.,  near  Bradley 

av.,    L.   I.   City. 
Cypress  av..  Ralph  and  Bleeck- 
er sts..   Evergreen. 
Kaplan    av..    Hammond    and 

Horton  sts.,  Jamaica. 
Vernon   av.,   bet.   Pierce  and 

Graham  avs.,  L'.  I.  City. 
Albert  and  Theodore  sts.,  near 

DItmars  av.,  L.   1.   City. 
DeBevolse  av.,  near  Woolsey 

av.,    L.    I.    City. 
Old  Flushing  av.,  near  Grand 

St.,   Maspeth. 
Washington   av.   and   Pulaski 

St.,    Middle  Village. 
Elm  av.  and  Fresh  Pond  rd., 

Rldgewood  Heights. 
Orchard  av.,  5th  and  6th  sts., 

Elmhur.it. 
Washington  av.,  near  Jamaica 

av.,    Richmond   Hill. 
Central,  Folsom  and  Fosdlck 

avs.,  Glendale. 
Hayes  av..  42d    and  43d  sts.. 

North  Corona. 
Old  House,  Landing  rd..  Lit- 
tle Neck. 
I  arreraore,  Harvard  and  Yale 

av.,  Jamaica. 
Rockaway  rd.  and  Lincoln  av.. 

South  O»one  Park. 
Kew  Gardens. 
Glen  Morris. 
Parental  Schools,  Jamaica  rd.. 

Flushing. 


HIGH    SCHOOLS. 


Training.. 

Bryant.    . 
Jamaica. . 


Flushing  and  Highland  avs.,  Ja- 
maica. 
Academy  and  Radde  sts.,  L.  I.  City. 
HUKIde  av..  Jamaica 


Newtown 

Flushing 

Far  Rockaway. 
Richmond  Hill. 


Elmhurst. 

Broadway,  Plushlng. 
Far  Rockaway. 
Elm  St.,  Richmond  HIU. 


SCHOOLS  IN   RICHMOND  BOROUGH. 

ET,EMENTARY   SCHOOLS. 


No  I 


Location 


llAoademy  pi..  Tottt^nvllle. 
2lwiener  St.,  Richmond  Valley- 
I     (Prince  Bay,  P.  O.) 

3  School  St.,  Prince  Bay. 

4  Fresh  Kill  rd.,  KrelschervlUc. 

5  Amboy    rd„    Huguenot. 

6  RossvUle  av.,  Rossvllle. 

7  Fresh  Kill   rd..   Green  Ridge. 

8  LIndenwood  av..  Great  Kills. 

9  Knight    av..    New    Dorp. 

10  Richmond   rd..    New    Dorp. 

11  Jefferson  St.,  Dongao  Hills. 

12  Steuben  St.,  Stapleton. 

13  Pennsylvania    av..    Rosebank. 

14  Broad  and  Brook  sts..  Staple- 

ton. 
16'Grant  St..  TompklnsvUle. 


No. 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 

23 
24 


Location. 


Madison  av.,  TompklnavlUs. 
Prospect  av..  New  Brighton. 
Broadway,  W.  New  Brighton. 
Greenleaf     av..     West     New 

Brighton. 
Heberton  av..  Port  Richmond. 
.Sherman  st..  Port  Richmond. 
Richmond     av..   GranltevlUe. 

(Port    Richmond    P.    O.) 
Andros  av..  Mariners'  Harbor. 
Washington  av.,  SummervlUe. 

(P.  O.,  Port  Richmond;   R. 

F.  D.) 
Chelsea  rd..  Bloomfleld.  (P.  O., 

Port  Richmond;   R.  F.  D.) 
Richmond  turnpike,  Llnoleum- 

TlUe. 


No. 

27 

28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 

34 


Location. 


Richmond  av..  New  Sprlng- 
vlUe. 

Centre  St..  Richmond. 

Manor  rd.,  W.  New  Brighton. 

FIsk   av.,   W.   New   Brighton. 

Pleasant  av.,  Bogardus  Cor- 
ners.  (Prince  Bay  P.  O.) 

Osgood   av..   Stapleton. 

Washington  av..  Grant  City. 
(Midland    P.  O.) 

Fingerboard  rd.,  Rosebank. 


HIGH   SCHOOL. 


Cnirtls  —  Hamilton    av.    and    St. 
Mark's  pi..  New  Brighton. 
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THE    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS    OF    NEW    YORK   CITY. 

Public  education  In  New  York  City  began  with  the  founding  of  the  Free  School  Society  (after  1826 
the  Public  School  Society)  In  1805.  The  society  started  In  a  small  way,  depending  upon  private  subscrip- 
tions, but  soon  received  aid  from  the  city.  It  gradually  expanded,  and  until  1842  had  control  of  the  moneys 
Bupmied  for  educational  purposes  by  the  city  and  the  common  school  fund  of  the  State.  This  condition 
of  affairs  was  unique.  The  society,  being  under  the  direction  of  high-minded  cltl7en8,  enjoyed  a  large  de- 
gree of  public  confidence.  So  anomalous  a  system  could  not  last,  however,  and  by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
passed  In  1842,  the  Board  of  Education  was  established.  The  Public  School  Society  continued  to  conduct 
Its  schools  until  1853,  when,  by  mutual  consent,  they  were  all  taken  over  by  the  board.  The  society  at  that 
time' had  more  than  a  hundred  schools;  the  value  of  the  property  it  transferred  to  the  city  was  estimated 
at  $450,000,  and  during  Its  existence  It  educated  some  600,000  children.  The  Board  of  Education  was  an 
elective  body  from  1842  to  1871,  the  members  being  chosen  first  by  wards,  and  from  1863  by  school  districts: 
since  1871  they  have  been  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  In  Brooklyn  a  Board  of  Education  was  created  In  1843; 
the  members  were  chosen  bxthe  Common  Council  until  1862,  In  which  year  the  appointing  power  was  vested 
In  the  Mayor.  When  consolidation  took  effect,  in  1898,  separate  school  boards  were  provided  for  the  sev- 
eral boroughs  (Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  being  united),  with  a  central  Board  of  Education  (composed  of 
delegates  from  the  four  school  boards,  19  In  all)  having  charge  of  the  finances,  the  erection  and  repair  of 
buildings,  the  acquiring  of  sites,  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  supplies,  etc.  This  system  was  dropped 
on  the  revision  of  the  Charter  In  1901,  and  since  1902  there  has  been  one  Board  of  Education  for  the  city. 
It  consists  of  forty-six  members — twenty-two  lor  Manhattan,  fourteen  for  Brooklyn,  four  each  for  the  Bronx 
and  Queens,  and  two  for  Richmond.    Their  term  of  otHce  Is  live  years. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents,  consisting  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  and  eight  associate 
superintendents,  has  large  powers  in  the  nomination,  promotion,  and  transfer  of  teachers,  the  recommen- 
dation of  text-books  and  scholastic  supplies,  the  determination  of  courses  of  study,  the  fixing  of  qualifica- 
tions for  teachers'  licenses,  etc.  Its  Important  acts  require  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education.  There 
are  twenty-six  district  superintendents,  whose  duties  are  to  visit  schools  and  observe  the  work  of  teachers. 
The  Board  of  Examiners  (consisting  of  the  city  surerlntendent  and  four  examiners)  conducts  all  examina- 
tions for  would-be  teachers,  and  prepares  eligible  lists.  The  school  superintendents  and  examiners,  as  well 
as  the  supervisor  of  free  lectures,  the  superintendent  of  school  buildings,  the  superintendent  of  school  sup- 
plies, and  the  director  of  attendance  (whose  duties  are  Indicated  by  their  titles),  have  terms  of  six  years  each. 
The  Board  of  Education  appoints  all  these  officials  and  also  a  secretary,  an  auditor,  and  a  director  of  refer- 
ence and  research,  having  no  fixed  term.  P>rinolpals  and  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education 
on  the  nomination  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  The  merit  system  Is  In  full  operation,  and  teachers  are 
appointed  In  order  of  standing.  Beginners  are  on  probation  for  three  years,  their  licenses  being  renewable 
from  year  to  year;  when  permanently  licensed,  their  tenure  is  assured,  and  tbey  cannot  be  removed  except 
on  charges.    New  teachers  are  appointed  only  after  pursuing  a  training  school  course.  ^ 

The  regular  school  day  Is  five  hours  In  length,  but  In  September,  1913,  It  was  decided  that  four  hours 
should  be  considered  full  time  for  classes  of  the  first-year  grades;  the  kindergarten  session  is  three  hours  in 
length. 

The  budget  appropriation  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  1915  was  $39,840,349.90,  of  which  832,- 
609,695.92  constituted  the  general  school  fund  (for  teachers'  salaries).  For  1916  the  appropriation  Is  $3S,- 
865.981,  the  general  school  fund  being  $33,555,641.  Under  the  so-called  Equal  Pay  law  (Chapter  902,  laws 
of  1911)  teachers  (men  and  women)  In  elementary  schools  serve  three  years  at  $720;  they  then  advance, 
with  yearly  increments  of  $60,  to  $1 ,500.  This  applies  to  the  great  majority.  In  the  upper  grades  the  maxi- 
mum salaries  are  $1,820  and  $2,260.  As.<ilstanta  to  principals  (heads  of  departments)  receive  $2,400.  and 
principals  $3,500.  In  high  schools  salaries  range  from  $900  to  $3,150;  In  training  schools,  from  $1,000  to 
$3,250.  Principals  of  high  schools  and  training  schools  are  paid  $5,000,  and  $5,000  Is  the  salary  of  district 
superintendents.  Examiners  and  the  director  of  attendance  receive  $6,000.  Associate  superintendents 
and  the  director  of  reference  and  research  receive  $6,500.  The  salary  of  the  city  superintendent  is  $10,000. 
The  number  of  elementary  schools  and  annexes  is  610 — 210  in  Manhattan,  200  in  Brooklyn,  72  In  the  Bronx, 
92  in  Queens,  and  36  In  Bichmond.  The  number  of  high  schools  Is  24.  There  are  also  three  training  schools 
for  teachers,  four  vocational  schools  and  three  truant  schools.  In  the  elementary  schools  there  are  1,370 
men  and  16.6.54  women  teachers;  In  the  high  schools  1.068  men  and  1,131  women.  In  the  evening  schools 
(high  and  elementary)  there  are  2,685  teachers  One  hundred  and  fifty-flve  attendance  officers  enforce  the 
Compulsory  Education  law.  "The  latest  available  figures  show  the  average  attendance  as  follows: 


Elementary  Schools. 
(Kindergarten,  Primary,    High 
Grammar.)  Schools. 

Richmond 14,669  1,343 


Elementary  Schools. 
(Kindergarten,  Primary,    High 
Grammar.)  Schools. 

Manhattan 231,023  19,180 

Brooklyn 242,308  22,809 

The  Bronx 86,821  5,772 

Queens 57,528  5,830 

Number  on  part  time,  elementary  schools: 

Manhattan 1,863 

Brooklyn 17,092 

The  Bronx 16,064 

Queens 4,106 

Capacity,  as  per  rule  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  May  24,  1911,  pursuant  to  Section  451  of  the 
State  Education  law: 


Totals 632,349  54,934 

Richmond 35 


Total 39,160 


Element'y 
Schools 
Richmond 19,121 


Total 628,394 


Element'y 
Schools. 

Manhattan 233,632 

Brooklyn 228,778 

The  Bronx 77,708 

Queens 69,155 

The  Increase  In  capacity  since  September,  1913,  has  been  20,329,  and  the  Increase  In  the  number  of  part- 
time  pupils  has  been  3,797. 

Teachers  Incapacitated  after  thirty  years'  service  are  retired  on  pensions  (half  pay) ;  the  number  of  re- 
tired teachers  November  1,  1915,  was  1,495. 

School  buildings  and  pltes  are  paid  for  with  the  proceeds  of  city  bonds  (corporate  stock);  the  amount 
Issued  since  consolidation  has  been  $110,366,098,  computed  to  July  1,  1915. 
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FIRE    DEPARTMENT    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

Table  showing   number  of  flremeii  in  active  service  in  New  York,  and  salaries  they  receive: 


Manhattan,  Bronx  and  ICichmond. 


1 

10 

1 

23 

164 

242 

277 

1.J72 

363 

166 

70 

1 

5 

16 

5 


Chief  of  Departments 

Deputy  Chiefs  of  Department..... 
Cliief  of  Construction  and  Repairs 

to  Apparatus  

Chiefs  of  Battalion 

Captains 

Lieutenants 

Engineers  of  Steamers^ 

Firemen  1st  Grade 

2d       "     

3d       "     

4th      •' 

Chief  Medical  Officer 

.Medical  Officers  

Pilots 

Marine  Engineers 


Sal;iry. 


$10,000 
4.200 

3  300 
3.300 
2,500 
2,100 
1,600 
1,400 
1.200 
1,000 
1,000 
4,200 
3,300 
1.600 
1,600 


Bkooklyn  anp  Queens. 


1  Deputy  Chief  in  Charge^ 

4  r.)eputy  Chiefs 

24  Chiefsof  Battalion 


134  Captains.  

169  Lieutenants 

217  Engineers  of  Steamers 

1,165  Firemen  1st  Grade 

274         "        2d        " 

108         "        3d        "     

30         "        4th       "    „ 

4  Medical  Officers..'. 

6  Pilots ., 

1  Marine  Eng^ineer. 

Mailing  a  total  uniformed  force  of  4,943. 


Salary. 


$7,500 
4,200 
3,300 
2,500 
2,100 
1,600 
1,400 
1,200 
1,000 
1,000 
3,300 
1,600 
1,600 


Purauant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  790,  Greater  New  York Cliarler,  all  uniformed  members  of 
the  Fire  Department  are  entitled  to  retire  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  years'  continuous  service  on 
a  pension  equal  to  not  less  than  one- half  of  the  salary  they  maybe  receiving  at  the  time  of  their 
application.  The  Fire  Commissioner  also  has  the  power  to  retire  members  of  the  department  who, 
from  any  cause,  are  found  to  be  unable  to  perform  active  duty  in  the  department.  If  the  disability 
occurs  from  injuries  while  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  the  pension  must  equal  one-half  of  the  salary; 
if  from  natural  causes,  the  Fire  Commissioner  can  decide  upon  the  amount  of  the  pension. 


FIRE  ENGINE  COMPANIES,  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX 
(Headquarters,  Municipal  Building.) 


9- 
10- 
11- 
12- 
13- 
14- 
15- 
16- 
17- 
18- 
19- 
20- 

21-1 

22- 

23- 

24- 

25- 

26- 


9- 
10 
11 
12 
13 


■165  W.  29th  St. 

630  W.  43d  St. 

417  W.  17th  St. 

119  Maiden  Lane. 

340  E.  14th  St. 

113  Liberty  St. 

100-102  Duane  St. 

165  E.  51st  St. 

55  E.  Broadway. 

8  Stone  St. 

437  E.  Houston  St. 

261  William  St. 

99  Wooster  St. 

14  E.  18th  St. 

269  Henry  St. 

223  E.  25th  St. 

91  r.,udlowSt. 

132  W.  10th  St. 

336  W.  25th  St. 

243   Lafayette  St. 
(Searchlight  No.l>. 

216  E  40th  SU 

159  E.  85th  St. 
-215  W.  58th  St. 
-78  Morton  St. 
-342  5th  St. 
-220  W.  37th  St. 

HOOK  AN 
-104  Duane  St. 
-126  E.  50th  St. 
-108  E.  13tli  St.  (Water 

Tower  No.  2) 
-788  8th  Ave. 
-107  Charles  St. 
-77Canj\lSt. 
-217  E  28tli  St. 
-14-16  N.  Moore  .Su 
-209  Elizabeth  St 
-131  Fulton  St 
-742  5th  St. 
-ii43W.20tli  St. 
-159  E.  87th  St 


27—173  Franklin  St. 
28-604  E.  nth  St. 
29—160  Chambers  St. 
30-280  Spring  St 
31—87   Lafayette  St. 
( Water  Tower  No.  1). 
32—49  Beekman  St. 
33—42  Great  Jones  St. 
34-440  W.  33d  St 
35-223  E.  119th  St. 
36-1849  Park  Ave. 
37—83  Lawrence  St. 
3»— 1907  Amsterdam  Ave. 
39-167  E.  67th  St. 
40-153  W.  68th  St. 
41-330  E.  160th  St. 
42—1781  Mt.  Hope  Ave. 
43— Sedgwick  Ave.,  opp. 

Burnside  Ave. 
44—221  E.  76th  St. 
45—926  E.  177tli  St. 
46-451  E.  176th  St. 
47-502  W.  USHiSt. 
48—2504  Webster  Ave. 
49— BlackweU's  Island 
50-491  E.  166th  St. 


52— Riverdale  Ave. ,  near 
Spuyten  Du  yvil 
Parkway. 

63-175  E.  104th  St 

54-304  W.  47th  St. 

55—363  Broome  St. 

56-120  W.  83d  St. 

57— Battery  Park  (Boat) 

58-81  W.  115th  St 

59-180  W.  137th  St. 

60-352  E.  137th  St. 

61-1518  W'msbridge  Rd. 

62-3431  WhitePlains  Rd.. 
Williamsbridge 

63-4109  White  Plains  Rd 

64— Castleton,  near  Glea- 
son  Ave.  (Union- 
port,  Bronx), 

65-33  W.  43d  St. 

66— Ft.  Grand  St.     E 
(Fire  Boat). 

67-618  W.  170th  St. 

68-1080  Ogden  Ave. 

69-243  E.  233d  St. 

70-169  Scofield  St.,  C 

71-3134-36  Park  Ave. 


R. 


E 


72-22  E.  12th  St. 

73—655  Prospect  Ave. 

74-207  W.  77th  St. 

75—2085  Jerome  Ave. 

76-105  W.  102d  St. 

77-Ft.BeekmauSt.,E.R. 

78— Foot  99th  St.  and 
Harlem  River. 

79-2928  Briggs  Ave 

80-503  W.  139lh  St. 

81-3045  Albany  Road 

82—1215  Intervale  Ave. 

83-618  East  138th  St. 

84-513  W.161.st  St 

85-rootW.35thSt.(Boat) 

"-Foot  of  Bloomfleld 
St.  (Boat). 

87-Foot  of  136th  St..  Har- 
lem River  (Boat). 
-2225  Belmont  Ave. 

89—1799  First  Ave. 

90-1841  White  Plains  Av. 

91-244  E.  111th  St. 

92-1259  Morris  Ave, 

93-613  W.  181st  St. 

94-1228  Seneca  Ave 

95—29  Vermilye  Ave, 


D  LADDER  COMPANfES, 

14 

15 


-120  E.  125th  St. 
Old  Slip.  bet.  Water 

and  Front  Sts. 
159  E.  67th  St. 
-341  E.  143d  St. 

84  .\ttorney  St. 
—886  Forest  Ave. 
—157  Mercer  St. 
432  W,  36th  .St. 
—766  Amsterdam  Ave 
-504  W.  140th  St. 
113  W.  33d  St.  (Water 
Tower   No.    3    and 
Searchlight  No.  2). 


MANH.^TTAN  AN 
-205  W.  77th  St. 
-52  E.  114th  St. 
-463  E.  176th  St. 
-250  W.  143d  St. 
-620  E.13«th  St. 
-104  West  135th  St. 
-1213  Intervale  Ave. 
-489  East  166th  St. 
-2083  Jerome  Ave, 
-516  West  161st  St. 
-142-144  West  63d  St. 
-29  Veimilye  Ave. 
-2930  Briggs  Ave. 


D  BRONX. 
38—2223  Belmont  Ave 
39- 1799  First  Ave. 
40—6  Hancock  Place 
41-1843  White  Plains  Av. 
42—657  Prospect  A  7e, 
43-340  Ea.stlUthSt. 
44-1261  Mori  is  Ave. 
45-613  West  181st  St. 
46-3027  Bailey  Ave. 
47-1220  Castle  Hill  Ave. 
48—1226  Seneca  Ave. 
49-1079  Nelson  Ave. 


EXCHANGES    IN 

Building  Material  Exchange.  233  Rroad  wav. 
Cortee  E.xchange,  113  Pearl  St.,  and  66  Beaver  St. 
Consolidated  Stock  Exchange,  63  Broad  St. 
Cotton  Exchange,  Beaver  and  William  Sts. 
Crockery  F?oard  of  Trade,  149  Church  St. 
Iron  and  Steel  Board  of  Trade,  233  Broadway. 
Lager  Beer  Brewers'  Board  of  Trade, 109  E  loth  St. 
Maritime  Exchange,  78  Broad  St. 
National  Hardware  Exchange,  253  Broadway. 
National  Jewellers'  Board  of  Trade.  15  Maiden 
Lane. 


MANHATTAN. 

New  York  Fire  Ins.  Exchange,  123  William  St. 

New  York  Fiuit,  202  Franklin  St. 

New  York  Furniture  Exchange,  480  Lexington 

Ave. 
New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  6  Harrison  St. 
New  York  Metal  Exchange,  111  Broadway. 
New  Yorli   Produce  Exchange,  Broadway   and 

Beaver  St. 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  10  Broad  St. 
Real  Estate  Exchange,  14  Vesey  St. 
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(31st  to  33rd  Street  and  8th  Avenue.) 

Postmaster— Edward  M.  Morgan.  Assistant  Postmaster— Thomas  F.  Murphy. 

Hours— Postmaster.  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.    Other  departments  9  a,  m.  to  4  p.  m.  unless  otherwise  stated. 


SECOND 

Postmaster— Itoom  218. 
Assistant  Postmaster— Room  224. 
Superintendent  of  Delivery— Koom  201. 
Superintendentof  Mails— Itoom  230. 
Superintendent  of  Money  Order— lloom  203. 
Superintendent  of  Registry— Room  205. 
Auditor— Room  217. 
Cashier— Rooms  219-223. 
Superintendent,  Second  Class  Matter— Room  224. 


FLOOR. 

Inquiry  Department  for  Missing:  Mali,  eta  — 
Room  240. 

U.S. Customs  Bureau— Room  239.  Hours,  9  a.m. 
to  4.30  p.  M.  Saturdays,  9  a.  m.  to  12  m. 
Closed  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Assistant  Custodian— Room  202.  Hours,  9  a.  M. 
to  4.30  P.M.  An  ofTicer  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  charge  of  the  building  and  watch. 


THIRD    FLOOR. 


Order  Department  of  Instruction— Room  335.    (9 

A.  M.   to  4  P.M.  ) 

Printing  Department— Room  353.    (9  a.  m.  to  4 

p.  M.) 
Supply  Department— Room  358.    (9  a.  m.  to  5 

p.  M. ) 


Post-OfBce  Inspectors- Room  332.  (9  a.  m.  to 
4.30  p.m.) 

Railway  Mail  Service,  Superintendent  — Room 
324.    (9  a.  M.  to  4.30  P.M.) 

Chief  Clerk  in  Charge  of  Second-Class  Matter- 
Boom  314,     (9  a.m.  to  4.30  P.  m.  ) 


Redemption  and  Special  Request  Envelope  Department— Room.  M-11,  Mezzanine  Floor. 
9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.    Closed  on  Sundays  and  Holidays. 


Hours, 


On  general  holidays,  viz..  January  1,  February  12,  22,  May  30,  July  4,  Labor  Day,  October  12, 
Election  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  December  25,  and  sucli  days  as  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  laws,  or  Governor  of  tlie  State  may  designate  as  holidays,  fast,  and  thanksgiving  days,  all 
mails  are  closed  as  on  other  days  of  the  week,  but  only  such  carrierdeliveries  are  made  as  may  have 
been  previously  announced. 


POST-OFFICE,  BROADWAY  AND  PARK  ROW.   OPEN  AT  ALL  HOURS. 

General  Delivery  (Park  Row  side). —Men's  Window, sees.  5and  7;  Advertised  Letter  Window, 
sec.  1;  Ladies'  Window,  sec.  11.     Foreign  Supplementary  3Iail.— Sec.  27,  Park  Row  side. 

Itank  WinUo^v.— Sec.  17,  Park  Row  side. 

Registry  business  is  transacted  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  p.m.  Holidays,  8  a.  m.  to  10  a.  m.  No  Registry 
business  is  transacted  on  Sundays. 

Money  Order  business  is  transacted  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  p.  m.  No  Money  Order  business  Is  trans- 
acted on  Sundays  or  holidays. 

CARRIER  STATIONS  IN  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX. 


A— Cor.  Prince  and  Greene  Sts, 

B-46  Suffolk  St. 

C-Westl3tli  St.  and  Ninth  Ave. 

U-103-10.5  East  12th  St. 

V— 149-155  East  34th  St., bet.  Lex'  n  and  Third  Aves. 

« -217-225  West  51st  St.,  neat  Broadway. 

H-178-180  Westl02d  St. 

i-232-234  West  116th  St. 

J-309  West  125th  St 

K.— 202-204  East  88th  St.,  near  Third  Ave. 

Li— 147  East  125tli  St  ,  cor  Lexington  Ave. 

J>I— 2088  Amsterdam  Ave. 

N— Broadwav,  cor.  69th  St. 

O— 112-116  West  18th  St. 

P— Custom  House  Building. 

U— 378-380  Eastl49tb  St.,  bet.  Third  and  Courtlandt 
Aves 

S-.N.W.  cor.  Howard  &  Lafayette  Sts. 

T-007-509  East  166th  St.  bet  Third  and  "Washing- 
ton Aves. 

U-Tbird  Ave.,  cor.  103d  St. 

V— Northwest  cor.  West  Broadway  and  Beach  St. 

W-160-1H2  West  83d  St. 

X-373-377  East  138th  St.,  near  Willis  Ave. 

Y— 1160-1162  Thiiii  Ave..  near68th  St. 

City  Islnnil— 329  Cit  v  Island  Ave. ,  cor.  Bay  St. 

College -305-307  West  140th  St., near  Eighth  Ave. 

Fordliain- 2519  Webster  Ave.  ,nr.  Fordham  Rd. 


Foreign— West  St.,  cor.  Morton  St. 
Fox  .St.— Fox  St.,  bet.  167th  and  169th  Sts. 
Grand  Central  fetation- 110  East  46th  St.,  bet. 

Lexington  Ave.  and  Depew  Place. 
Hamilton  Grange— 521-623  West  146th  St. 
High  Britlge- West  165th  St.,  bet.   Lind  and 

Summit  Aves. 
Hudson  Terminal  Station— Cortiandt  Build- 
ing, 30  Church  St.,  bet.  Cortiandt  and  Dey  Sts. 
Kingsbridge-5233  B' way,bet.  225th  &  227lh  Sts. 
Madison  Sq«are-310-3I6 Fourth  Ave.,  bet.  23d 

and  24th  Sts. 
Morris  Heights— West  177th St., nearCedar  Ave. 
Pennsylvania  Terminal. —Post- Office  station, 

W.  31st  and  38d  Sts.  and  8th  Ave. 
Times  Sqnare-231-241  West  39th  St. 
Tompkins  Square— 12th  St  and  Ave.  B. 
Tremont— 1931  Washington  Ave.,  between  177th 

and  178th  Sts. 
Wall  .St. -Pine  and  Pearl  Sts. 
Washington  Bridge— Amsterdam  Ave.,  near 

180th  St 
Westchester— 1471  Williamsbridge  Road,  near 

East  Chester  Road. 
West   Farms    Station— 1054    Tremont  Ave., 

near  Boston  Road. 
Williamsbridge— 3455  White  Plains  Ave.,  near 

Gun  Hill  Road. 
:   Pelham  Manor  Branch_,  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 

a.  m.  to  12  p.  m.  ;  for 


Branch  Offices- Pelham  Branch,  Pelham,  N.Y 

Grand  Central  and  Madison  Square  Stations  are  open  on  week  days  from  7 
the  transaction  of  money  order  business  from  8  A.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 

Hudson  Terminal  Station  is  open  on  all  days  of  the  year  from  7  a.  m.  to  12  p.  m.  No  money  order 
business  is  transacted  on  Sundays  or  holidays.  Registry  business  is  transacted  from  7  a.  m.  to  10  a.  m. 
on  holidays;  no  registry  business  is  tran.sacted  on  Sundays. 

All  other  carriers'  stations  are  open  on  week  days  from  7  A.  M.  to  8  p.  m.  ■  for  the  transaction  of 
money  order  business  from  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 

On  Sundays  carriers'  stations  are  open  from  9  A.  M.  to  11  a.  m.:  on  holidays  from  7  a.  m.  to  10 
A.  M. ,  excepting  High  Bridge,  which  is  open  on  Simdays  from  4  p.  m.  to  6.30  p.  m.,  and  Morris 
Heights  from  4.30  p.  m.  toft  30  p.m.    No  money  order  business  is  transacted  on  Sundays  or  holidays. 

At  carriers'  stations  registry  business  is  transacted  on  holidays  f  rooi  7  A.  m.  to  10  a.  m,  ;  no 
TCgistry  business  is  transacted  on  Sundays. 
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LETTER    CARRIERS    IN    NEW    YORK   CITY. 

Table  showing  number  of  letter  carriers  employed  In  the  different  borouRhs,  and  the  salaries  they 
receive. 


Borough 

Number  of 
Carrier.? 

2.733 
1,091 

81 

64 

39 

4 

BORODGU. 

Number  of 
Carriers. 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Richmond: 
Port  Richmond 

9 

Queens: 

Flushing 

Jamaica 

Long  Island  City 

Queens 

West,  New  Brighton 

New  Brighton 

Rosebank 

Stapleton 

Tompklnsvllle 

11 

9 

7 
10 

6* 

♦  Also  two  auxiliary  carriers. 

The  salaries  of  letter  carriers  are  graded  by  law  as  follows:  In  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  carriers  are  orig- 
inally appointed  as  substitutes  and  receive  pay  at  rate  of  35  cents  per  hour  for  auxiliary  or  vacation  service, 
40  cents  for  substitute  service  and  8  cents  lor  each  special  delivery  letter  they  deliver:  when  appointed  as 
regular  carriers  they  receive  the  first  year,  $800:  second  year,  $900;  third  year,  51,000;  fourth  year,  $1,100; 
fifth  year,  $1,200;  2,220  receive  $1,200  each;  82,  $1,100  each;  282,  $1,000  each;  116,  $900  each;  33,  $800 
each. 

In  Brooklyn  909  carriers  receive  $1,200;  18,  $1,100  each;  66,  $1,000  each;  75,  $900  each,  and  23  receive 
S800  each.  In  Long  Island  City  carriers  receive  $1,200  each.  In  Flushing  carriers  receive  from  $800 
to  $1,200  per  year.  In  Jamaica  carriers  receive  from  $800  to  $1,200  per  year.'  In  Queens  two  carriers 
receive  $1,200;  one  $900  and  one  $800.  In  Rosebank  six  carriers  receive  $1,100  and  one  $1,000.  In  Tomp- 
klnsvllle six  carriers  receive  $1,100  each.  In  West  New  Brighton  nine  carriers  receive  $1,100,  one  $1,000. 
In  New  Brighton  eight  carriers  receive  $1,100,  one  $600.  In  Stapleton  eight  receive  $1,200  each,  two 
$1,100.      In  Port  Richmond  eight  carriers  receive  $1,100  each  and  one  $900. 

There  Is  no  retirement  pay  for  any  of  the  civil  service  employes  of  the  United  States  Government. 


POST-OFFICE-BROOKLYN,    NEW    YORK. 

Postmaster — Room  214.  OflBce  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Assistant  Postmaster — Room  102. 
OfBce  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Cashier — Room  104.  Office  hours.  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  City  Delivery — 
Section  Room  111.  OflBce  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  M.  Superintendent  of  Malls — Washington  St.  Annex. 
Office  hours,  9  a.  M.  to  5  p.  m.  Inquiry  Dept. — Room  113.  Office  hours,  8  A.  M.  to  6  p.  M.  Money- 
Order  Dept. — Room  106.  OflBce  hours,  9  A.  M.  to  9  p.  M.  Night  Window  for  Money  Orders — Room 
106  until  9  P.  M.  Registry  Dept. — Room  109.  Hours,  8  A.  M.  to  9  p.  M.  Night  Window  for  Registry — 
Washington  Street  Corridor.  Hours  9  p.  m.  to  8  a.  m.  Stamps  in  amount  of  $10  or  over  Wholesale 
Stamp  Window,  Washington  Street  Corridor.  Postal  Savings  Bank — Room  107.  Office  hours.  9  A.  M. 
to  9  P.  M.      Withdrawals — 9  A.  M.  to  9  p.  m. 

BRANCH   POST-OFFICES. 


A — 661  Broadway. 

B — 1266-1268  Fulton  Street, 

C— 5316-5318  Fifth  Avenue. 

D — 1915-1917  Fulton  Street. 

E— 2581-2585  Atlantic  Avenue. 

Flatbush — 961-965  Fiatbush  Avenue. 

G— 746  Manliattan  Avenue. 

Bath  Beach — 1848  Bath  Ave.,  cor.  Bay  20th  Street. 

RIdgewood — 1600  Myrtle  Avenue. 

Blythel>oume — 13th  Avenue  and  55th  Street. 

L — Flatbush  Avenue,  L.  I.  R.R.  Depot. 

Coney  Island — Surf  Avenue  opp.  West  17th  St. 

Fort  Hamilton — 9110  5th  Avenue. 

Sheepsbead  Bay — 1780  Shore  Road. 


P — 1731  Pitkin  Avenue. 

Vanderveer — Flatbush  Ave.,  near  Nostrand  Ave- 

S— 1262-1264  Broadway. 

T — 157  Hamilton  Avenue. 

V— 303-309  8th  Street. 

W — Broadway  and  South  8th  Street. 

Y — S.  W.  cor.  47th  Street  and  Gravesend  Avenue-. 

Kensington — 305-307  Church  Avenue. 

New  Lots — -946-948  Glenmore  Ave. 

Pratt — Wliloughby  Avenue  and  Steuben  St. 

St.  John's  Place — 1234  St.  John's  Place. 

Bush  Terminal — 34th  Street,  bet.  2d  and  3d  Aves, 

Main  Street — Charles  William  Stores. 


THE  SURROGATE'S  COURT  IN  NEW  YORK  COUNTY. 


To  one  court  tribunal,  it  has  been  said,  every  one 
In  New  York  comes  sooner  or  later — the  Surro- 
gate's or  Widows  and  Orphans'  Court.  Some  come 
to  it  as  heirs,  next  of  kin;  some  as  creditors  or  debt- 
ors: some  as  witnesses;  some  as  representatives  of 
institutions  of  education  or  charity  benefited  by  be- 
quests, and  some,  not  very  many,  as  contestants 
of  wills  which  they  seek  to  alter  or  to  overthn-w. 

In  the  Surrogate's  Court  in  New  York  County 
(It  is  a  county  court)  there  are  approximately  6,000 
cases  requiring  decisions  In  a  year,  there  being 
about  2,500  wills  oflered  for  probate  and  about  2,000 
cases  of  those  dying  intestate  In  which  letters  of  ad- 
ministration are  granted  on  application  of  relatives. 
The  number  of  contested  wills  is  about  600,  and  of 
the  oattw  administered  to  executors,  adminis- 
trators or  witnesses  about  10,000.  Approximately 
3,000  "accountings"  have  to  be  examined,  about 
2,000  guardians  for  those  under  age  appointed,  and 
about  5,000  bonds  approved. 

Two  Surrogates  are  almost  continuously  at  work, 
alternating  at  "Chambers,"  where  the  routine  is 
transacted,  and  "in  Court,"  where  motions  or  con- 
tests are  heard.  The  amount  of  routine  work  done 
is  extensive;  the  value  of  the  funds  accounted  for 
and  distributed  Is  incalculable.  Every  will  when  of- 
fered must  be  copied  fully  and  exactly,  and  this  part 
ol  the  work  Is  voluminous,   amounting  to  275,000 


folios  in  a  year.  The  Surrogates  roust  sign  abotlt 
29,000  "orders"  in  a  year,  and  the  number  of  bundles: 
handled  in  the  record  room  of  the  court  is  about 
80,000  a  year. 

The  Surrogate's  Court  is  one  of  the  oldest  trl-- 
bunals  in  New  York  State.  Under  the  first  Con^ 
stltutlon  Surrogates  were  chosen  for  an  unlimited 
period  by  the  Council  of  Appointment,  and  an  ap- 
peal from  their  decisions  was  to  the  judge  of  the^ 
Court  of  F'robate.  Under  the  second  Constitution, 
they  were  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Senate; 
for  fou'  years:  appeals  lay  to  the  Chancellor.  The 
Constitution  of  1846,  except  In  counties  where  the 
population  exceeded  40,000,  abolished  the  oflBce  of 
Surrogate  and  devolved  its  duties  on  a  county  Judge. 
The  first  New  York  Surrogate  took  oflBce  in  1787. 
Of  the  present  Surrogates,  the  older  in  years,  la 
service  at  the  bar  and  In  extent  of  term  is  Robert 
Ludlow  Fowler,  to  whom  fell  last  year  deeislons  In 
cases  involving  over  $100,000,000. 

Nearly  %000  witnesses  appear  at  the  Surrogate's 
OflBce  In  a  year  to  make  deposition  as  to  wills  they 
have  seen  signed,  and  there  are  alxiut  5,000  applica- 
tions for  appointment  as  administrators.  Seven 
thousand  reports  of  guardians  are  received  In  a  year 
and  6,750  motions  of  various  kinds  are  lieard  by  the 
Surrogates.  The  oflBce  is  open  from  9  a-.  M.  until 
4  p.  M.,  except  Saturdays,  when  it  closes  at  noon. 
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PAWNBROKERS'    REGULATIONS    IN    THE    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK. 

Pawnbrokei's  ill  New  Vork  City  are  regulated  by  statute.  The  rate  of  interest  flxed  by  law  is  3 
per  cent,  a  moritti  or  any  fraction  of  a  month  for  the  fii-st  six  months,  and  2  per  cent,  per  month  for 
each  succeeding  month  upon  any  loan  not  exceeding  $100,  and  2  per  cent,  a  month  for  the  first  six 
months  audi  per  cent,  a  month  for  each  succeeding  mouth  on  any  loan  exceeding  $100.  Pledges 
cannot  be  sold  until  after  they  have  been  kept  one  year,  and  then  at  public  auction  by  a  licensed 
auctioneer,  after  publication  of  at  least  six  days  in  two  daily  newspapers  designated  by  the  Mayor. 
Pawnbrokers  pay  a  yearly  license  fee  of  $500  to  the  city  and  are  under  the  control  of  the  Mayor. 
The  license  is  issued  through  the  Department  of  Licenses,  and  their  books  must  be  kept  open  to  the 
Ma,yor,  Criminal  Courts,  Magistrates.  Police  and  Department  of  Wcenses. 


PROVIDENT    LOAN    SOCIETY. 

(Executive  oflSce,  346  Fourth  Ave.,  cor.  2,5th  St.)  Loaning  ofllces:  346  Fourth  Ave.,  186  Eldridge 
St.,  180  E.  72d  St.,  cor.  R.  Houston  and  Es.sex  Sts.,  736  Seventh  Ave.,  124th  St.  and  Lexington  Ave.. 
409 <i rand  St. ;  Bronx.  Courtlandt  Ave  at  148th  St.;  Brooklyn, 24 Graham  Ave.,  Pitkin  andRockaway 
Avt^s.,  Smith  and  Livingston  Sts. 

Ollice  hours:  9  a.  m.  to6  v.  .\f.  ;  Saturday  to  6  p.  m.  Ticket  good  forone  year  only.  Loansmay  be  paid 
by  instalments,  in  sums  not  less  than  $1.  Raies  of  interest:  One  per  cent,  per  month,  or  any  fraction 
thereof.  Only  one-half  month  Interest  charged  on  all  loans  redeemed  within  two  weeks  afterdate 
of  pledge.  Condition  of  loan  agreed  to  by  the  holder  of  the  ticket  in  consideration  of  interest  being 
charged  at  less  than  the  rate  allowed  by  law.  The  Provident  Loan  Society  of  New  York  shall  not 
be  liable  for  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  breakage,  dampne.ss,  theft,  or  moths;  nor  shall  it  be  liable  in 
any  event  for  more  than  25  "per  cent  in  addition  to  the  amount  loaned.  James  Speyer,  Pres- 
ident: Frank  Tucker,  Vice-President;  OttoT.  Bannard,  Treasurer;  Mortimer  L.  .SchifT,  Secretary. 

When  making  payment  by  instalment,  the  full  amount  of  interest  due  on  the  sum  loaned  must  be 
included,  and  the  ticket  must  be  returned.  The  interest  due  on  the  loan  cannot  be  paid  by  instal- 
ment. The  society  has  thus  far  limited  the  classes  of  personal  property  on  which  it  has  made  loans 
to  clothing  and  so-called  "jewelry, "  including  under  that  designation  all  articles  of  gold  or  silver, 
precious  stones,  opera-glasses,  eye-glasses,  also  men's  clothing  in  good  condition,  and  ladies'  and 
men's  furs. 

PIERS    IN    MANHATTAN. 


NoHTH   RlVRR. 


Pier  No. 


Slreel. 


A  &  1  Battery  Place 
„  L  a  1  Battery    PI 
■^  *  '^  I     &  Morris 
4  Morris, 
c  ,  /Morris it 
**■ '  t     Kector. 
8  Rector. 

9,10(old)|«-t^-* 

10  (new)  Albany. 

11  (old)  Carlisle. 
11  (new)  Cedar. 
TO  (  Cortlandi  & 
"  \     Dey. 

14  Fulton. 

15  Vesey  &  Barclay 
,-.  5  Bard  a  V  & 

^^  }     Park  PI. 

17  Park  PI. 

18  Murray. 

19  Warren. 

20  Chambers. 

21  Dnane. 

22  Jay. 

23  Harrison. 

24  Franklin. 

25  North  Moore. 

26  Beach. 

27  Hubert. 

28  Laight 

29  Vestry. 

30  Vestry. 

31  Watt-s. 
33-34  C«.nal. 
35  Spring. 

q«. /Spring  &  Cliarl- 
*l     ton. 
37  Charlton. 


Pier  No. 


Stieet. 


38  King. 

39  W .  Houston. 

40  Clarkson. 

41  Leroy. 

42  Morton. 

43  Barrow. 

44  Christopher. 
46  W  loth. 

46  Charles. 

47  Perry. 

48  W.  11th. 

49  Bank. 

ft„5Bethune&  W. 
"" )     12th. 

61  Jane. 

62  CJansevoort. 

53  Bloonitield. 

54  W.  13th. 

56  W.  14ih. 

57  W.  16th. 

58  W.  16th. 
69  W.  18th. 

60  W.  19th. 

61  W.21st. 

62  W.  22d. 
64  W.  24th. 
66  W.  26th. 

66  W  26th. 

67  W.  27  th. 

68  W.  28th. 

69  W.  29th. 

70  W..SOth. 

71  W.  31si. 

72  W.  32d. 

73  W.  33d. 

74  W.34lh. 

75  W.  36th. 

76  W.  36th. 


North  Uitkr, 


Pier  No.         Street. 

77  W.37th. 

78  W.  38th. 

79  W.  39th. 

80  W.40th. 

81  W.  41st. 

83  W.  43d. 

84  W.  44th. 


Pier  No.        Street. 
86  W.  45th. 

86  W.  46th. 

87  W.  47th. 

88  W.  48th. 

89  W.  49th. 

90  W.  60th. 

91  W.  51st. 


East  Rivkr. 


4  Broad. 

6.6,7,8,CoentlesSlip. 
Q  /  Coenties  & 
^\     Old  .Slip. 
10  Old  Slip. 
llOouverneur  Lane. 
12-13  Wall. 
14  Maiden  Lane. 
16  Burling  Slip. 

16  Burling  Slip. 

17  Fulton 

18  Beekman. 

ly  &  20  Peck  Slip. 

21  J>over. 

22  lames  Slip. 

26  &  27  Catharine. 
1  Dover  & 
Uoosevelt. 
^& 


28  (old)   I 
^(new)-(     jjjjrket. 


29  Market. 

30  Pike  &  Market. 
31,33  Pike. 

Rkcrea] 
Foot  of  Markets 
Foot  of  F,.  3d. 
Foot  of  E.  24th. 
Foot  of  E.  113th. 
Foot  of  Barrow. 


33  Pike  &  Rutgers. 

34  Bulgers. 

36  Jefferson. 

37  (;iiiitou. 

oo  /  CUinton  &  Mont- 
*'  \     gomery. 
3&-40  Moiitgomeiy. 
41-42  Goiiverneur. 
.- 5  Rutgers  AJeflTer- 
'   \     son. 
46  Jefferson. 
J9<  Clinton  &  Mont- 

(     gomery. 
63-54  .Tackson. 
55  Cherry. 
60  Rivingfon. 
o,  /  Kivington  & 
°  \    Stanton. 
62  otanton. 

66  E.  18th. 

67  E. 19th, 
70  E.  22(1. 


ION    PlKRS. 

Foot  of  W.  50tli. 
Foot  of  W.  129th. 
I'^oot  of  Whitehall. 
39th  St.  Ferry  House. 
Foot  of  Albany. 


THE    MERCHANTS'    ASSOCIATION    OF    NEW    YORK. 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  Is  a  commercial  and  civic  organization  whose  oblect  it  is 
to  foster  the  trade  and  welfare  of  New  York,"  *"  '*" — ' —  •*-  i-^..— -i—   — j ---^  ---.  "■  "■■ 


interests. 


„.  .     ,  .       J   ,   ,       •     ^  develop  lt«  InduBtrics.  and  to  protect  and  promote  Its 

T.  w  ^  The  association  was  founded  In  1897.  Headquarters,  Woolworth  BuUdlng,  233  Broadway 
It  has  about  3,600  members,  representing  every  trade,  industry,  and  profession,  doing  business  In  all  the 
five  boroughs  of  the  city.     Pre*Wenr— William  Fellowee  Morgan.     Secretary—  S.  C    Mead 

The  organization  Includes  a  Research  Bureau,  a  Traffic  Bureau,  an  Industrial  Bureau,  a  Convention 
Bureau,  a  Publicity  Bureau,  and  a  Membership  Burejiu.  It  Is  a  membership  corporation,  governed  by  a 
board  of  twenty-Jour  directors  elected  by  the  membership.  The  association  has  thirty-three  standing  com- 
mltteea,  who  make  recommendations  to  the  directors.    The  annual  dues  are  $60. 
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HEIGHT   OF   PROMINENT    BUIIII6/NCS    IN 

MANHATTAN 

. 

Name  and  Location, 

^3 
o  o 
S5» 

Height        1 

NaMX  and  tX>0AT10N 

is. 

Height. 

N  AHR  AN  D  Location  . 

z  o 

Height. 

Artflms,  6]  BroailivBy. 

32 

424  ti.                  1 

Elgbty  Maiden  Lane. 

316  ft. 

Park  Row,  13-21  Park 

29 

To  roof 

lo|.,:i09 

Aeoliai.  Hall,  27  W. 

17 

26-2  ft. 

Cuiplie,    B'way     :in*l 

20 

293  ft. 

Row . 

ft. 

42d  St. 

Hector  St. 

PulltierBuilding.Park 

22 

Eitienie.375K 

Amer.    Bank     Not«. 

36 

374  It. 

Equitable,  Broadway, 

37 

486  f  I.  9  In. 

Row. 

ft. 

Amei.  EUcli'ge  Bank, 

16 

232  ft. 

Pine  and  Nassau  Sts. 

Pullman,  17  Madison 

16 

178  ft. 

B'way  and  Cedar  St. 

Flatlron   (Full  ei). 

20 

286  ft. 

Ave. 

American  Surety  Co., 

23 

306  ft.  1  In. 

Germanla     Life     In- 

2u 

281  ft. 

(Queens  Insurance  Co. 

15 

19.=i   fl. 

B'wav.cor   Pine  St. 

surance. 

Si  n  gei    Mfg.    Co., 

41 

612  ft. 

lln. 

Ansonla  Hot.,  B'way, 

16 

180  ft. 

Heid(flherg,Bi  oadwiiy 

30 

410  ft. 

B'way  ni. Liberty  St 

13danai4tli8t9. 

and  42d  St. 

St   James,  Bioudway. 

16 

204  ft. 

Ashland.  Fourth  Ave. 

20 

266  ft. 

Home   Life    Insuinnce 

li> 

roroottop,2l9 

COI. 26th  St. 

and  -ilth  St. 

Co.,  266  Broa.lwav 

ft. 

St.     Paul     Bl.lg.,  AnTi 

26 

308  ft. 

Atlantic    Mntual    In- 

IS 

242  ft. 

HoteI.McAlpin,Bioad- 

26 

:i07  ft.  6  in. 

St.  and  Bioadway. 

suranct^.    Wall    and 

way,  33d  to  34th  St 

Standaid  Oil  Building, 

15 

263  fl. 

William  Sts. 

Hotel  Nellieiland,  coi. 

17 

1 0  roof  top,220 

•}4-30  Bioadway. 

Bankeis'  Trust    Co., 

39 

639  ft. 

69th  St.  &  Fifth  Ave. 

ft. 

Sun,    Nassau,     cornei 

S3 

306  fU 

Wall  and  Nassau  Sts. 

Hudson     Kealty    Co., 

16 

205  ft.  6  in. 

Sim  tice  St. 

Bant:     of     Conimelce. 

20 

270  ft. 

32.34  Broadwaj . 

Times,  Broadway  aud 

28 

419   ft. 

9    in. 

Bo>vlin<:  Qieeu  BIdg., 

19 

272  ft   6  In. 

Hyde,  Madison  Ave. 

20 

2Sf>  ft.  3  in. 

42,1  St. 

6-11  Bromlw.ny. 

and  26th  St. 

len  E.  27th  St. 

20 

273  ft. 

Brevoort,2  W  45th  St. 

16 

2t'2  fU 

Johnston  Building,  30 

15 

205  ft. 

Ii  nity,  1 II  B'way. 

21 

280  ft. 

6  In. 

Broad. Eich'ge  Bldg. 
Bioadway   Chainbers 

20 

276  ft.  fi>^in. 

36  Bioad  St. 

Tweiily  W.22d  St. 

16 

i98  ft. 

18 

225  ft. 

Liberty  Tower,  Nas- 

32 

400  ft. 

Two    Eighteen    Fifth 

21 

269  f  I. 

Biognn,  Fourth  Ave 

16 

216  ft. 

sau  aud  Liberty  Sts. 

Ave. 

and  20th  St. 

Loft,  cor.  5th  Ave^nnd 

18 

242  ft. 

Uiiderwond 

18 

228  f  I 

Browning,     141      W. 

22 

269  ft.  2  in. 

ISthSt. 

United    Stales    Rub- 

20 

272  ft. 

8Mln. 

36th  St. 

Manhattan      Life    In- 

17 

To  root  top, 946 

ber  Co. 

City     Investing,     166 

33 

486  ft.  6  In. 

surance  Co. 

ft.;   to  top  of 

Cnitcd  Underwriters, 

16 

197  ft. 

Bioadwny. 

li)wei,  348  ft 

.lohu  and  Dutch  fets 

Clarendon,    Fourth 

20 

263  ft. 

Masonic. 

19 

291  tt.10'4  In. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

16 

214  ft. 

Ave.  .ind  18tli  St. 

Metropolitan  Lite  In- 

60 

700  ft.   3iu. 

Hotel. 

Chirldge  Hotel,  B'wav 
and  4llh  St. 

13 

200  ft. 

suiance  Co. 

Washington  Life  Ins. 

19 

273  ft 

Municipal,  Centie  St. 

24 

560  ft.  1  in. 

W^^stSt.  Bide. 
Western    Union    Tfl. 

404  ft. 

Conimeicial  Cable,  20- 

21 

356  rt.,  excln. 

and  Parli  Row. 

■is 

403  ft. 

6  in. 

2-.>  Biond  St. 

«ive  of  dome. 

Mutual  Life  Ins.   Co., 

15 

To  rooftop, 210 

Co..  B'wayiDeySt. 

Dun      (R.     O.   Dun), 

U 

223  ft. 

Nassau  jt  LibeitjSiB 

ft.;   to   roo  f 

Woilworth,      Broad- 

51 

150  ft. 

i90-294  Bioadivai. 

ganlen,230ft. 

way,    bet.  Park    PI. 

East     Itlver     Savines 

19 

252  ft. 

Ne>v  York  Really  Co., 

16 

203  ft.  6  in. 

and  Barclay  St. 

Bank. 

t-13  Maiden   L:ine 

1 

Wanainakei 'H,  B'way,  8ili  and  9th  Streets,  14  stories.  217  ft.  6  lu.  high;  66  Exchange  Place,  16  stories,  211  ft.  6^  In. 
high;  Trinity  Place,  cor.  Hector  St.,  23  stories,  308  ft.  high;  Fifth  Ave.,  6'Sth  and  69th  Sts.  (Plaza  Hotel ),  18  stories,  261  ft. 
11  in.  high;  Cedar  and  West  Sts.,  28  stories-,  404  fl.  high;  B'way  and  Cedar  St.,  21  stories,  282  ft.  high;  37  Wall  St.,  25 
stories,  318  ft.  high;  1  Wall  St..  18  stories,  217  ft.  high;  Cortlaudt  and  Church  Sts.,  22  stoiies,  276  ft.  9  in.  high;  Chinch  aud 
Dey  Sts.,  22  stories,  273  ft.  9  in.  hi^li;  Matd<:ii  Line  and  Liberty  St.,  20  stories,  250  ft.  high;  16  Mahleii  Lane,  264  ft.  6  In. 
high;  60  Broadway.  2J  stories,  806  ft.  3  in.  high;  57  Broadway,  32  stories,  424  ft.  high;  7-11  W.  4oth  St.,  16  stones,  200  ft.  high. 
42-16  Fr.anklin  St.,'  17  stories,  261  ft.  high;  6-5  W.  32d  St.,  17  stories,  212  ft.  5  in.  high;  2-10  E.  31st  St.,  20  stories,  262  ft.  7  in; 
I.  and  Vandelrbilt  Ave.,  20  stories.  263  ft.  high;  42-48  Wliitehalj  St..  22  stories,  ."""  -     ■     ■ 


high;  44th  St. 


,  308  ft.  high. 


HIGH  BUILBINGS  FOK  WHICH  PLANS  WERE  FILED  FROM  OCT.  2u,  1913.  TO  DEC.  4,1915. 


Location. 

Height. 

Location. 

o  i 
19 

H.ight 

Location. 

20 

Height. 

City    Hall      PI.     and 

17 

202  ft. 

Vanderbilt  Ave.  and 

26Uft. 

6-10  W.  40th  St. 

271  ft. 

PeaTl  81. 

E,  46th  St. 

1364-70  Broadway. 

21 

276  ft.. 

8th    Ave.,   Broadway 

61 

894  ft. 

30-38  E.  33d  St. 

16 

215  fl. 

1140-46  Bi6:idwav, 

a 

206  ft. 

and  67th  St. 

406  26  W.  31st  St. 

15 

209  n. 

461-475  Elghih  Ave. 

21 

:f40ft. 

6-8  E.  37th  St. 

16 

■-■03  ft. 

Madisou     Ave.     and 

16 

215  ft. 

(-2  Hanovt-i  Square 

20 

270  ft. 

86-46  E.  31st  St. 

2(1 

HH  ft. 

■iSth  St. 

44-54  E.  42d  St. 

20 

270  ft. 

63-66  Broadway. 

32 

416  ft. 

61st St.  and  Broadway 

26 

,141  ft. 

1-iW.  24lhSt. 

16 

215  ft. 

NEW    YORK    CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE. 

Oroanized  April  5,  1768.  Incorporated  by  George  III.  March  13,  1770.  Reincorporaled  by 
the  State  of  New  York  April  13,  1784.  Its  pbject  Is  indicated  In  the  following  word.s  of  the  original 
cliar:er:  "Sensible  that  numberless  Inestimable  benefits  have  accrued  to  mankind  from  commerce; 
that  they  are,  in  proportion  to  their  greater  or  les-ser  application  to  it,  more  or  less  opulent  and  potent 
in  all  countries;  and  that  the  enlargement  of  trade  will  vastly  increase  tlie  value  of  real  estate.'^as  well 
as  the  general  opulence  of  our  said  colony, "  and  "to  carry  into  execution,  encourage,  and  promote, 
by  just  and  lawtul  ways  and  means,  such  measures  as  will  tend  to  promote  and  extend  just  and  law- 
ful commerce." 

During  tlie  decade  1760-1770,  according  to  Lord  Sheffield's  Ohservatioiix.  the  average  yearly  value 
of  American  Colonial  imports  from  Great  Britain  was  £1,763.409.  and  of  exports  to  the  same  country 
£1,044,591.  Up  to  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  British  and  its  occupation  by  the  Americans,  on 
the  25th  of  November,  1783,  the  New  YorkChatnberof  Commerce  had  had  seven  Presidents,  thirteen 
Vice-Presidents,  eight  Treasurers, one  Secretary, and  135  members  In  May,  1763,  the  Sand.v  Hook 
Lighthouse  was  lighted  up  for  the  first  time.  In  1786  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  first  suggested  thfe 
construction  of  the  Erie  Canal,  aud  in  1784.petit.i©ned  the  New  York  Legislature  (which  so  ordered) 
that  duties  should  be  levied  under  a  specific  instead  of  an  ad  valorem  tariflT 

AS  a  society  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  limited  to  fifteen  himdred  resident  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  non-resident  members.  Initiation  fee,  $50.  Annual  dues.  $50  per  anuum.  Non-resident 
members,  $25  per  annum. 

The  building  of  the  Chamber  Is  at  65  Liberty  Street,  New  York.  Officers:  Prf^idfrn—SeiYt  Low; 
Sea-etary ;  Assistant  Secretary— Chai.^.T.GwyBi^{i\  Treasuier—WiUinnxH..  Porter. 


Ihfohnation^AboW  the  City  of  Ne^o^'YorJc: 
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CLUBS  IN  MANHATTAN. 

PRINCIPAL  CLUBS    hk^i    CLUBHOUSES.      SEE    ALSO 


'SOCIETIES.' 


Membbr- 

SHIP. 


VClub,  Location,  and  Secrbtaht. 


Aero  ol  Ainerlca,  i97  Maidlson  Ave' .  Howard  HlinttilBton 

Aldln6,  200  F«th  Ave.,  JkJnes  E.'Weet. 

Alpha  Delt^  Phi,  136  W..  44th  St.,  S.  D.  Inslee.  ^ 

American'  Kpnnel., I.Liberty  St.,  A.  P.  Vredenburgh. ; . •. . 

American  Yacht,  MUton  Point.  Rye,  N.  Y.,  Nelson  Macy. ...... 

Andiron,  132  W.  72d  St.,  J.  W.  H.  Crim ....  .^. ,.,... ,-. 

Arlon;  Park  Ave.  arid  59th  St.,  Dr.  F.  W.  StiecMnknn 

Arkwrlght,  320  Broadway,  H.  F.  Orr.  .  .  . . . ; 

Army  and  Navy,  107  W,  43d  St.,  Edwin  W.  Dayton 

Author8'>  7th  Ave., 'cor.  W.  56th  St.,  ErnesflngersoU 

Automobile,  54th  St.,  w6st  of  BroAdw&y,  Eltoer  Thompson 

Baltrusol  Golf,  Baltrusol,  N.  J.,  L.  Keller,  29  Broadway 

Bankers',  120  Broadway,  Franklin  A.  Plummer 

Barnard,  Carnegie  Building,  Edward  L.Parris.  ; ; . . .-. . . : . , . . 

Calumet,  12  W.  56th  St., '.STF.  Barry.  .  :  . , . . .' .......'. 

Camera,  121  W.  68th  St.,  M.  W.  Tlhgley .  .  . .'.  . . ;  . 

Catholic,  120  Central  Park  South,  Percy  J.  King*;  ,.;.... 

Century,  7  W.  43d  St.,    H.  ,0., Taylor. . .  ,  : 

Cheml8ts\  52  E.  41st  St ,  Reston  Stevenson,  Ph.  D. .;  .^ 

City,  55  W.  44th  St.,  R.  S.  BInkerd. . . ..  y. 

City  Athletic,  50  W.  54th  St.i  Edwin  D.Hayp. 

City  History  of  New  York,  105  W.  40th  gt-.  Mrs.  Carr  Van  Aud*.. 

Clergy,  Fifth  Ave.  BuUdlng,  Alice  ft,  Long,  Librarian 

Colony,  Park  Ave.  and  62d  St.,  Ruth  V.  Twombly ; . .    . 

Columbia  University,  18  Gramercy  Park,  Frederick  W.  Kobbe;.,. . 

Columbia  Yacht,  foot  W.  86th  St.,  George  R.  Branson 

Cornell  University,  65  Park  AVe.,  Fred  H.  Potter,  Jr. 

Delta  Tau  Delta,  122  E.  36th  St.,  F.  Rogers.  .  .....; 

Deutscher  Liederkranz,  HI  E  58th  St.,  L.  L.  Breltwleser 

Deutscher  Press,  7,1  City  HMl  Place,  Erfist  Schn^ltz 

Downtown  Association,  60  Pine  St.,  Geo;  G..  Itaveil ' 

Drug  and. Chemical,  100  WlUflm  St.,  Q-  O-  Pate. 

Engineers',  32  W.  40th  St.,  36^.  Struthers.  :  . 

Explorers',  345  Amsterdam  Ave.,  F.  DeUenfeoUgh 

Freuridacbaft' Society,  105-107  W.  57th  St.,  Eugene  W.  Kahfl.  . . ; . . 

Friars',  106  W.  48th  St.,  John  J.  GleSsoiii  ...../...; .....'... 

Green  Room,  139  W.  47th  St.,  PhULah'g.. ;.......... .'.' ;..  . 

Grolier,  29  E:  32<1  St.,  Walter  GUlis. . ;  . .  , . . . . ; 

Hardwftj-e,  253  Broadway,' G«orge  A.  ■Otaiitaa. . .".  ..■...;....;....' 

Harlem  Republican,  23  W.  124th  St.,  Wm.  F.  Velten 

Harmonle,  4  E  60th  St.,  N;  S.,GoIdbergerA  ...•.!.,,  r.v.  ii;  :i .  .;•. . .' 
Harvard,  27  W.  44th  Stj  L-  P.  Marvin , ' 

JoStey,  18  E,  4lst'  St.,  a.  K.  KriAto.  ...„., .,.  ,j , . . . , 

Knlckierb6c5j6r,  Fifth  Ave.  and  62d  St„,  Erntet.IspUn 

Lardbs',  130  W-  ,44th  St.,  Gek).  V.  HqMrt  ..... .-. .  .  1 

Lawyers',  115  BWaSway,  ^,  G.  BiSMge ...,:.... 

LotoV  no  W.  57th.8t„  Charles  W.  pHce,,  , / 

Machlnerj-,  50  ChUirChSt.,  Fred.  Stadffipan... 

Manhattan,  32  E.  26t5;9tj,  FVetJerle  KerhpoSflii.  .-.;...> 

Manhattan  Chess,  Carnegie  Hail,  JohnL-  Clark,.  .Rec.  Sec 

Manhattan  SlBgle  Tax,  47  W.  fid  St.,,E,  h:  Underhnl. 

Masonic.  46  W.  24th  St,(2),  \7.  M.  rmpxpsoh^.  ^ 

Men's,  Witshttgioii  HfeKhts,  555  .W,  182d  S^„  H-  -E.  Hanes 


Initiation 
Feb. 


Resi- 
dent. 


Merchants',  108  Leonard  St.,  iQecir; 
MetfdpoIIt^,  I  E.  60i,b'  S^.,.S.  R. 
National  Arts,  15  Gramcf^y  ParK,  - 
National  Democratic,  617  Fifth  Ave 
New  York,  20  W.  40th  St.,  C.  L..D| 
New  York  Athletic,  Central .'p^rk  t  -_,_ 

New  York  Calfedoli'lan.,346  Seventh  Avp.,  John  McGllvray, 

N.  Y.  NunilamatIC,  33d  St.  A;  Park  Ave.„Mt)rttz  WormSer,  95  Fifth  Ave 
New  Ydrk  Press,  21  Spruce  St„.  Caleb  .H-  Redfern. 
New  York  BaUroad,  95  LI"         -^^  -  ■    -^   ~    -- 


M.Gray 

edJiricJ;  y.  Lamb.".". '.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.' 

William  H.  Jasper . . 

Pftrd. 

u^h(9);,Fred  R.  lortmeyer 


.,^,.  ^„.„  ,.„.„,„^  „„  Li,berty.9t.(i/),  B^.D.  Vought 

New  York  Ya9ht,,37  W,  44th  St.,  G.  A.  Gomack 

„^.^_^ ....   -■  *T.  44th  St.,  R.  H.  Cuhhlngham...... 


Phi  Gahima  Delttt,  34  ^. 

Players',  16  Gramercy  Park,  Harry  R.  Shelley.. 

Princeton,  121  E.  2l8t  St.,  Samuel  J.  R'eld,  Jr." 

Progress,  1  Wi  88th  Bt.,  Moses^Hochst^ .  .^t  .<.  :...':\  ; :■.. ,,  :<-• .....; 

Racquet  and  Tennis,,  27  W,  43d  St.,  Sherman  Day 

Reform,  9  S.  WiilfaiD  St.,  Bert  Hi^nson ,.,..,  .'■...."■.. 

Republican,  54  W.'  4dth  St.,  'H.'  W.  Goddafd . ,' . ^ 

Rocky  Mountaltt^  65  W.'44th  St.,  Thdmaa  B.  HanlUl.  .• 

Rotary,  Hotel  Imperial,  Charles  A.  Peai^n. !  ..■..'.'..  .' . 

Rubensteln,  Waldorf..A«torla  Hotel/MaryJ.  Baker \  .■.-... . 

Saint  Nicholas,  7  W.  44th  St.,  De  Forest -Hicks. 

Salma^undljJ4  W.  12th  St.,  Howard  GUesi .  ;.,..•..  .■; .-. .-,.. . ... . 

Screen,  165  W.  47th  St.,  Robert  B.^WelsJli 

Shipmasters' ,.  8  Brldge.^t.,  Cant.,W,Haryey..i.^ ...  ■.■.••.■;,. . .-.  .■^■ 

Stock  Exchange  LUncheon,  13  Wail  St.,  A.  C.  lin<^ey 

Tbr^,Art3,  340  W.  a5lh,St.,  Mrs;  J.  H.  Hammond,  President.  . . 
Transportation,  42a  St.  and  Madison  Ave.,  George  A.  Harwood. 


1906 
1889 
1890 
1884 
1883 
1913 
1854 
1893 
1889 
1882 
1899 
1895 
1915 
P 
1879 
1896 
1871 
1847 
1898 
1892 
1908 
1897 
1915 
1903 
1901 
1867 
1^9 
1898 
1847 
1885 
1860 
1894 
1888 
1905 
1879 
1904 
1902 
1884 
1892 
1887 
ia52 
1865 
1894 
1871 
J874 
1887 
1870 
1907 
J865 
1883 
1887 
1894 
1906 
1871 
1891 
1898 
1876 
1845 
1868 
1856 
1908 
1872 
1872 
1844 
19.08 
1888 
1899 
1470 
18^75 
1888 
1879 
19Q7 
1909 
1887, 
1875 
1870 
1912 
1913 
1964 
1903 
1895 


265 
488 
400 


NOp- 
Rfesl- 
deiiti, 

231 

153 
'800 


.  30orNone 

200 

700 

700 

200 

135 
1,682 

750 
1,400 

454 


150 
600 
965 

■   B33 

1,000 
800 

1,500 
400 

1,200 

1,008 
451 
439 
186 
996 
630 

1,000 
490 

1,200 

(*;)143 

540 

400 

•  250 

600 

100 

■.900 

1,901 

(t)47 

<  600 

10850 

689 

590 

670 

850 

140 

600 

600 

111 

370 

1,130 

350 

700 

500 

3,500 

3r 

800 

2,293 

2,300 

275 

469 

743 

.  500 

1,100 

•400 

750 

,150 

355 

.  ,660 

200 

450 

500 

«5 

730 

•  88 

450 


200 

2,gon 

106 
452 

500 
■44 

'■'"^ 
300 
280 
686 
300 
100 

None 

'""m6 
■     227 

'"m 

,    108 


116 

285 
9.'50 


45 
214 


125 

•175 

15 

None  1200 
2,100 

None 

■  300 
245 
381 
360 
400 

■  25 
,■200 
1,000 

6 
85 
260 
600 
150 
?50 
.  '800 


200 
1.072 


375 
568 
660 
^50 
400 
300 
800 
450 

"."26 

45 

•200 

2B 

■    9 


.669 
380 


Resli- 
dent 

$50.00 
50.0b 
36.00 
25.00 
75.00 
50.00 

None 
50,00 
10.00 
25,00 

100.00 
75  00 

100.00 
2BsOO 

None 

50.00 

150.00 

25.00 

50.00 

100.00 

None 

.  10.00 

ffiOOO 

10.00 

50.00 

10.00 


None  None 

20.00 


200.00 

.50.00 

lOO.OO 

10.00 

ipo.oo 

■ft). -50. 
100 


6.0O 

500 

200.00 

20  00 

100.00 

lo.qo 

•100: 
200.00 

■66:"o6 
35.00 
20.00 
25.00 
100  00 
< 50.00 
30.00 

50.' 
1.00 
25.00 


NOH- 
Resl- 
d^ht: 


$2b 

None 
'  10.00 


0O'j25 


None 

25,00 

10  .3o 
25,00- 
50.00 

50.00 
15  00 

None 
16.00 

100.00 

5.00 

15.00 

25.00 

"'s.'ob 

250.00 
.■i5,0O 

'  io.'oo 


lOo.oo 

5.00 

loo.oo 

5.00 

25,00 

.  20,00 

'56:06 
50.00 
10.00 

None 
.10.00 


100.00 

50.00 

25.00 

20v00, 

126.00 

None 

None 

None 

5.00 

75iOO 

300.00 

25,00 

25.00, 

50.00 

lOO'.OO 


6.00 

'ioio 

50.00 

10.00 

50.00 

?00.00 

25.06 

15.00 

None 

50.00 
25.00 
30.00 
10.00 


;  1.00 
25.00 


Annual 
Does. 


Resi- 
dent 


:oo 
76.00 

40.00 

10.00 
75.00 

50.00 
^Q.OO 
50.00 
40.00 

20. on 

50.00 

75  00 

100.00 

iu) 

40  00 

60.00 
■  70.00 

50.00 
.  60.00 
100.00 

(«) 

10.00 
100.00 
,20.00 

30.00 
:  i.af. 

,20.00 

40.00 
i  20.00 

loo.po 
'50.66 
,75.00 

.15.00 

l?p 


30.00 

30.00 
50:l5o 
30.00 

125.00 

'<S)  ■ 

100.00 

160,60 

•75.-00 

100,00 

100.00 

50.00 

100.00 

25.00 

■(2) 

16.00 

12.00 

75.00 

125.00 

60.00 

50.00 

100.00 

60.00 

6.00 

2.00 

21.00 

2.00 

75.00 

30.00 

50  00 

4C.00 

IM.OO 

I25i00 

60.00 

50.00 

50.00 

30.00 

75.00 
35.00 
12.00 

.6:00 

50.00 

1.00 

50.00 


NOlIf, 

Re^i. 
dent: 


$10.00 
'25.00 
lO.Ott 


30,00 
20.00 
20  &  5 
10  00 
25.00 
50.00 

(V) 

16.60 
'15.00 
85.00^ 
12.50 
16.00 
25.00 

""5.06 
50.00 
•10.00 

"  16.06 
10.00 
20,00 
12.00 
50  00 
10.00 
37.50 
5.00 

:35.oo 

20:00 

';i5."oo, 

'25.00 
15.00 

None 
15.00 


50.00 
26.00 
40.00 
20.00 
26.00 
■12.50. 

"5/0O' 

3.00- 

SO.OOi 

75:00' 

30.00- 
2000 
60.00. 
30.00 


'.   8.00 


.10.00 
25.00 
20.00 
50.00 
.62.50 

,10.00; 

;  25.00 

10&26 

'.5i"o6. 

37.50 

IS.Off 

6.00 


i;oa 

25.00. 
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CLUBS   IN   MANHATTAN— Ctrntlnuerf. 


Club.  Ix>cation,  and  Secrbtabt. 


Turt  and  Field,  18  E.  41st  St.(m),  John  G.  Livingston , 

Underwriters',  16  Liberty  St.,  Charles  J.  Nourse , 

tJnlon,  Fifth  Ave.  and  51st  St.,  Chaa.  K .  Beekman 

Union  L^^e,  Fifth  Ave.,  corner  E.  39th  St..  Henry  C.  Quinby. 

University,  1  W.  54th  St.,  Samuel  Sloan , 

Wool,  260  West  Broadway,  F.  B.  Shipley 

Women's  University,  106  E.  52d  St.,  Mrs.  Thos,  Louden 

Yale,  50  Vanderbllt  Ave.,  J.  McL.  Walton 


1895 
1898 
1836 
1863 
1865 
1894 
1891 
1897 


Member- 
ship. 


Resi- 
dent. 


356 

500 


1,800 

2,000 

300 

783 

1.840 


Non- 
Resi- 
dent. 


25 


1,500 

60 

379 

1,678 


Initiation 

Feb. 


Resi- 
dent. 


300.00 

.wo.oo 

200.00 

None 

20.00 

30.00 


Non- 
Resl- 
dent. 


100.00 

None 

15.00 

15.00 


Anndal 

1>UE3. 


Resi- 
dent 


$50.00 
25.00 
125.00 
100.00 
90.00 
60.00 
20.00 
50.00 


Non- 
Resl» 
dent. 


$10.00 


45.00 
20.00 
15.00 
25.00 


(a)  Class  A  $25.00,  B  $15.00.  (6)  Social,  $15  00.  Choral  $10.00.  (c)  Junior  (under  25  years).  g5.00. 
(<J)  women.  500.  (e)  Army  and  Navy  meml)er8  $150  dues.  (/)  Professional  and  non-orofesslonal.  (g)  Coun- 
try House.  "I'ravers  Island,  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y.  (ft)  Women  $50.00.  (j)  $10,  $30.  and  $40.  (t)  Resident 
and  non-resident,  (m)  And  Belmont  Park,  Queens,  (q)  $2  to  $100.  (u)  Single  $10,  man  and  wife,  $15. 
(p)  Single  $5,  man  and  wife  $7.50.  (x)  $1  to  $25.  (y)  No  clubhouse;  naeeta  at  this  address.  («)  Also  at  71 
23d  St.     •  Class  A  $50.  B  $25. 


'^: 


NEW    YORK   PUBLIO    SERVICE    COMMISSIONERS. 

FIRST  DISTRICiT— Office,  154  Nassau  Street.  New  York  City. 

Oscars.  Straus,  Chairman,  Manhattan,  New  York;  holds  office  until  February  1,  1918. 
George  V.  8.  Williams,  Brooklyn.  New  York :  holds  office  until  February  1, 1917. 
J.Sergeant  Cram,  Manhattan,  New  York:  holds  office  until  February  1, 1916. 
"William  R.  Hay  ward,  Manhattan,  New  York;  holds  office  until  February  1,  1920. 
Robert  C.  Wood,  The  Bronx,  New  Y'ork;  liolds  office  until  February  1,1919. 
ifecretorj/— Travia  H.  W  hitu«y ;  holds  office  at  the  plea"<ure  of  the  commission. 

SECOND  T)ISTRI(3T-Offlce,  Tl.-e  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
William  Temple  Emmet,  South  Salem;  holds  office  until  February  1,1919. 
Sevmour  Van  Santvoonl,  Chairman,  Troy;  hoUis  office  until  February  1, 1918. 
De'roo  P.  Hodson,  BuUalo:  holds  office  until  February  1,  1917. 
Frank  Irvine,  Ithaca;  holasoffice  untilFebruary  1.  1916. 
James  O.  Carr,  Schenectady;  holds  office  until  February  1,  1920. 
Secretary— VrtiQcya  X.  Disney,  Elm  Ira;  holds  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  commission. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  lue  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  First  District  extends  to  railroad 
and  street  railroads  lying  exclusively  within  that  district,  to  any  common  carrier  operating  ex- 
clusively within  that  district,  and  to  the  manufacture,  sale  and  distribution  of  gas  and  electricity 
for  light,  heat  and  power  In  that  district.  In  addition  the  Commission  of  the  First  District  is  to 
exercise  the  powers  heretofore  conferred  upon  the  Board  of  Rapid  Transit  Railroad  Commissioners. 
All  Jurisdiction  not  speclttcaily  granted  to  the  Public  Service  Commissiou  of  the  First  District  is 
granted  to  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  Second  District.  The  annual  salary  of  each 
Public  Service  Commissioner  is  $15,000;  of  their  Secretary,  $6,000,  and  of  their  coausel,  $10,000. 

JURY    DUTY    IN    MANHATTAN    AND    BRONX. 

To  be  qualified  to  serve  a  person  must  be  not  leas  than  21  nor  more  than  70  years  of  age,  and  he  must 
be  a  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of  the  county  of  New  York;  and  he  is  a  resident  within 
the  meaning  of  the  jury  law  if  he  dwells  or  lodges  here  the  greater  part  of  the  time  between  the  first  day  of 
October  and  the  last  day  of  June.  He  must  be  the  owner,  in  his  own  right,  of  real  or  personal  property  of 
the  value  of  $250;  or  the  husband  of  a  woman  who  is  the  owner,  In  her  own  right,  of  real  or  personal  property 
of  that  value.  He  must  also  be  in  the  possession  of  his  natu-a]  faculties,  and  not  be  infirm  or  decrepit;  In- 
telligent, of  good  character,  and  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language  understandlngly. 
THE    FOLLOWING    PERSONS    ARE    ENTITLED    TO    EXEMPTION. 

A  clergyman,  Jilnister  of  any  religion  officiating  as  such,  and  not  following  any  other  calling.  A  prac- 
tising physician,  surgeon,  surgeon-dentist,  or  veterinary  surgeon  not  following  any  other  calling,  and  a  li- 
censed pharmaceutist  or  pharmacist,  or  a  duly  licensed  embjalmer,  while  actually  engaged  in  his  profession 
as  a  means  of  livelihood.  An  attorney  or  counseilor-at-law  regularly  engaged  tn  the  practice  of  law  as  a 
means  of  livelihood.  A  professor  or  teacher  in  a  college,  academy,  or  public  school,  not  following  any  other 
calling.  Editor,  editorial  writer,  or  reporter  of  a  dally  newspaper  or  press  association  regularly  employed  as 
such,  and  not  following  any  other  vocation.  The  holder  of  an  office  under  the  United  States,  or  the  State, 
or  city  9r  county  of  New  York,  whose  official  duties,  at  the  time,  prevent  jIs  attendance  as  a  Juror.  A  con- 
sul of  a  foreign  nation.  A  cantaln.  engineer,  or  other  officer  actually  employed  upon  a  vessel  making  regular 
triTjs;  a  licensed  pilot,  actually  following  that  calling.  A  superintendent,  conductor,  or  engineer  employed 
by  a  railroad  company  other  than  a  street  railroad  company,  or  a  telegraph  operator  employed  by  a  press 
a-,gociation  or  telegraph  company  who  is  actually  doing  duty  in  an  office,  or  along  the  railroad  or  telegraph 
line  of  the  company  or  association  by  which  he  is  employed  Honorably  discharged  firemen.  Active  and 
honorably  discharged  militiamen  and  active  members  of  the  Old  Guard.  A  duly  licensed  engineer  of  steam 
b  lUers  actually  employed  as  such.  Inspectors,  poll  clerks,  and  ballot  clerks,  or  a  person  who  Is  pby^cally 
Incapable.    Grand.  Sheriff's,  Special,  and  Municipal  Court  Jurors. 


INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOLS    AND    INSTITUTES    IN    NEW    YORK   CITY. 


CoHetdate  School.  241  West  Seventy-seventh  Street. 

Columbia  Religious  and  Industrial  Schotd  for  Jewish 
Girls,  86  Orchard  Street. 

Grace  Institute,  149  West  Sixtieth  Street. 

Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  36  Sttiyvesant  Street. 

Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls.  209  East  Twenty- 
third  Street. 

Mechanics'  Instltnte  School.  16  West  Forty-fourth 
Street. 

New  York  Cooking  Scbool,  106  E.  Twenty-second 
Street. 

New  York  Trade  BclK>oI.  First  Avenue  and  Sixty- 
eeventh  Street. 


New  York  Law  Institute,  Post  Office  Building. 

Pascal  Institute,  576  Lexington  Avenue. 

People's   University   Extension   Society,    106   East 

Seventeenth  Street. 
Printers'    Apprentices,    Hudson   OnUd,    438   West 

Twenty-seventh  Street. 
St.  Elizabeth's  Industrial  School,  BatbgaM  Avenue 

and  East  189tb  Street. 
Foppenhausen  Institute.  Second  Avenue  and  Fifth 

Street. 
Wilson  Industrial  Sdiool  lor  Olrto.  230  West  Stzty- 

nlnth  Street. 
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1  Chief  Inspector, 
intendent  of  Teleffraph, 


POLICE    FORCE    OF    NEW    YORK   CITY. 

December  1,  1915. 

18  Inspectors,  24  Surgeons  (one  of  that  number  designated  as  Chief  Surgeon),  1  Super' 
1  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Telegraph,  1  Chief  Lineman.  4  Mnemen,  2  Boiler  Inspectors. 


Boroughs. 

Captains. 

Lieutenants 

Sergeants. 

Patrolmen, 

Matrons. 

Total. 

Manhattan 

39 
10 
32 
10 
4 

310 
40 

150 
41 

17 

353 
74 

186 
57 
14 

5,041 
773 

2,602 
715 
140 

29 
6 

22 
6 
3 

5,772 
903 

The  Bronx 

Brooklyn 

2,992 

Queens 

Richmond.         

229 
178 

Total 

95 

558 

684 

*9,271 

66 

10,674 

*  Including  Probationary  Patrolmen. 

Rank  ol  Doorman  abolished  by  act  of  Legislature,  April  16, 

SALARIES. 


1912. 


Chief  Inspector,  $5,000;  18  Inspectors,  $3,500  each;  24  Surgeons,  $3,500  each. 

Superintendent  of  Telegraph,  $4,000;  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Telegraph,  $3,000;  Chief  Lineman, 
$1,752;  Linemen,  $1,200  each;  BoUer  Inspectors,  $1,300  each. 

Captains,  $2,750  each;  Lieutenants,  $2,250  each;  Sergeants,  $1,750  each. 

Patrolmen,  First  Grade,  five  years'  service,  $1,400  each 

Patrolmen,  Second  Grade,  less  than  five  years  and  more  than  four  years  and  six  months,  $1,350  each. 

Patrolmen,  Third  Grade,  less  than  four  years  and  six  months  and  more  than  four  years,  $1,250  each. 

Patrolmen,  Fourth  Grade,  less  than  four  years  and  more  than  three  years,  $1,150  each. 

Patrolmen,  Fifth  Grade,  less  than  three  years  and  more  than  two  years.  $1,000  each. 

Patrolmen,  Sixth  Grade,  less  than  two  years  and  more  than  one  year.  $1,000  each. 

Patrolmen,  Seventh  Grade,  less  than  one  year,  $1 .000  each. 

Members  of  the  police  force  may  be  retired  on  one-half  rate  of  compensation  after  service  of  twenty- 
five  years,  having  reached  the  age  of  flfty-flve  years,  or  after  twenty  years'  service  upon  certificate  of  police 
surgeons  of  permanent  disability,  or  after  twenty  years"  service  If  a  veteran  of  Civil  War.  Members  of  the 
police  force  may  also  be  retired  upon  perslon  upon  certificate  of  police  surgeons  of  permanent  disability 
or  disease  contracted  without  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  officer,  and  by  reason  of  the  performance  of 
duty,  at  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  rate  ol  compensation. 


POLICE    STATION-HOUSES    IN    MANHATTAN    AND    BRONX. 

(HeadQUarters,  corner  Centre  and  Broome  Streets.) 


Phbcinct  and  Location. 
1st.  Old  Slip. 
2d.    156  Greenwich  St. 
4th.  16-20  Beach  St. 
5th.  9  Oak  St. 
6th.  17  and  19  Elizabeth  St. 
7th.  247  Madison  St. 
10th.  24  Macdougal  St. 
12th.  205  Mulberry  St. 
13th.  118-120  Clinton  St 
14th.  135  Charles  St. 
15th.  321  Fifth  St. 
253  Mercer  St. 
130  Sheriff  St. 
230  W.  20th  St. 
327  E.  22d  St. 
434  W.  37th  St. 
138  W.  30th  St. 
25th.  160  E.  35th  St. 
26th.  345  and  347  W.  47th  St. 


16th 
17th 
18tb 
21at 
22d. 
23d. 


Precinct  and   Location. 
28th.  150  W.  68th  St. 
29th.  163  E.  51st  St. 
31st.   153  E.  67th  St. 
32d.    134  W.  100th  St. 
33d.   The  Arsenal,  Central  Park. 
35th.  432  E.  88th  St. 
36th.  438  W.  125th  St. 
37th.  229  W.  123d  St. 
38th.  239  W.  135th  St. 
39th.  177  E.  104th  St. 
40th.  1854  Amsterdam  Ave. 
42d.    177th  St.  and  Haven  Ave. 
43d.    148  E.  126th  St. 
Traffic  A,  City  Hail. 
Traffic  B,  36  E.  9th  St. 
Traffic  C,  138  W.  30th  St. 
Traffic  E,  229  W.  123d  St. 
Harbor— •  Station  A,  Pier  A,  North 
River. 


Precinct  and  Location. 
Harbor—  Station  B,  120th  St.  and 

East  River. 
61st.  Walton  Ave.  and  146th  St. 
62d.    1086  Simpson  St. 
63d.    160th  St.,  3d  and  Washington 

Aves. 
65th.  1925  Bathgate  Ave. 
66th.  Sedgwick  Ave.  and  Wolf  St., 

High  Bridge. 
68th.  Webster    Ave.   and   Mosholu 

Parkway. 
69th.  Main  St.,  Westchester. 
74th.  Klngsbrldge      Terrace      and 

Perot  St..  Klngsbrldge. 
77th.  City  Island,  670  City  Island 

Ave. 
79th.  229th  St.   and  White  Plains 

Ave.,  Wakefield. 


Detective  Bureau — Main  Office,  240  Centre  St.; 
462  E.  158th  St. 


147  E.  37th  St ,  219  E.  116th  St.,  342  W.  123d  St , 


POLICE    STATION-HOUSES    IN    BROOKLYN. 

(Headquarters,  72  Poplar  Street,  Brooklyn.) 


Precinct  and  Location. 
Bridge  A.  179  Washington  St. 
143d.   4th  Ave.  and  43d  St. 
144th.  5th  Ave.  and  16th  St. 
145th.  Richards  and  Rapelye  Sts 
146th.  6th  Ave.  and  Bergen  St. 
147th.  17  Butler  St. 
a48tb.  Emmett  and  Amity  Sta. 
149th.  318  Adams  St. 
J50th.  72  Poplar  St. 
151st.  Grand  Ave.  and  Park  Pl. 
152d.   Atlantic  &  Schnectady  Aves, 
153d.   Miller  and  Liberty  Aves. 
154th.  Ralph  Ave.  and  Quincy  St. 
155th.  Gates  and  Tliroop  Aves. 
156th.  DeKalb  and  Classon  Aves. 


Precinct  and   Locaiion. 
157th.  Flushing      and      Clermont 

Aves. 
158th.  Tomkins  and  Vernon  Aves. 
159th.  l.«e  Ave.  and  Clymer  St. 
160th.  Bedford  Ave.  and  N.  Ist  St. 
16l8t.  Manhattan  and  Greenpolnt 

Aves. 
162d.   Humboldt  and  Herbert  Sts. 
163d.    Stagg  St.  and  Bushw'k  Ave. 
164th.  Hamburg  and  DeKalb  Aves. 
165th.  Liberty  and  E.  N.  Y.  Aves. 
166th.  E.  95th  St.  and  Ave.  G. 
167th.  35  Snyder  Ave.,  Flatbush. 
168th.  Ave.  U  and  E.  15th  St. 


Precinct  and  Location. 

169th.  W.  8th  St.,  near  Surf  Ave. 

170th.  Bay  22d  St.  and  Bath  Ave. 

171st.  86th  St.  and  5th  Ave. 

172d.  Lawrence  Ave.  and  OceaD 
Parkway. 

173d.   Prospect  Park. 

174th.  1116  E.  35th  St. 

Traffic  D,  298  Classon  Ave. 

Branch  Bureaus:  6th  Branch  De« 
tective  Bureau,  172  Poplar  St.; 
7th  Branch  Detective  Bureau, 
829  Willoughby  Ave.  Informa- 
tion and  Property  Clerk,  72  Pop- 
lar St. 


"836  Information  About  the   City  of  New   York. 

SUBWAY    SYSTEMS    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

For  Tunnels  In  and  about  New  York  City,  see  Index. 
EXISTING    SUBWAYS. 

The  subway  operated  by  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  comprises: 
A  four-track  trunk  line  from  City  Hall  Park  through  Lafayette  Street,  Fourth  Avenue,  Forty- 
second  Street  and  Broadway  to  Ninety-sixth  Street. 

A  two-track  southern  extension  from  City  Hall,  down  Broadway  to  the  Battery,  there  connected 
by  the  Rapid  Transit  Tunnel  under  the  East  River  to  the  Brooklyn  subway,  which  extends  along 
Joralemon  and  Fulton  Streets  to  Atlantic  Avenue. 

Two  northern  branches  from  Ninety-sixth  Street,  viz.  (a)  the  Broadway  and  (6)  the  Lenox 
Avenue. 

(a)   The  Broadway  or  West  Side  branch  extends  along  Broadway,  St.  Nicholas  and  Amster- 
dam  Avenues,   and   Broadway   to   242d  Street    (Van   Cortlandt   Park).     It  has  three 
tracks  fron   Ninety-sixth  Street  to   137th  Street  and  two  beyond.     Part  of  It  Is  an 
elevated  structure. 
(&)    The  Lenox  Avenue  branch  has  two  tracks  (portions  of  which  are  Carried  on  an  elevated 
structure)  with  a  terminal  at  Bronx  Park.     The  Lenox  Avenue  branch  leaves  the  trunk 
line  at  about  103d  Street,  runs  eastwardly  to  and  under  the  northwest  corner  of  Central 
Park,  thence  north  through  Lenox  Avenue  to  about  14 1st  Street,  where  It  branches  off 
to  the  eastward   and   runs   through   various  streets   to    Westchester  Avenue,  through 
Westchester  Avenue  to  Southern  Boulevard,  and  through  Southern  Boulevard  to  the 
terminus  of  the  line  at  Bronx  Paik,  or  180th  Street. 
Total  length  of  all  the  above  routes,  26  3  miles,  having  85.2  miles  of  track.     Standard  four- 
track  cross  section  (two  for  express  trains  and  two  for  local)  54  feet  8  H  inches  wide  over  all  and 
16  feet  7  Inches  high,  with  roof  supported  by  steel  columns.     97,500  tons  of  structural  steel  and 
725,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  used.     The  contract  for  the  subway  In  New  York  north  of  City  Hall 
was  awarded  January  15,  1900,  to  John  B.  McDonald  and  completed  by  him  October  27,  1904,  as 
far  as  145th  Street.     The  Bronx  extensions  were  not  completed  until  some  time  later.     The  con- 
tract for  subways  south  of  City  Hall  and  in  Brooklyn  were  awarded  after  the  one  in  New  York  to 
the  Rapid  Transit  Subway  Construction  Company,  and  were  completed  In  1908.     Total  co.it  about 
$75,000,000,  of  which  §50,000,000  was  expended  on  the  construction  of  the  subway,  and  825,000,000 
■on  the  equipment,  viz  ,  power  house,  rolling  stock,  signals,  etc. 

The  Hudson  and  Manhattan  Railroad  operates  a  system  of  subways  popularly  known  as  the 
McAdoo  Tunnels.  These  tunnels  connect  the  business  section  of  New  York  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  Railroad,  the  Erie 
Railroad,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  terminals  on  the  New  Jersey  side, 
and  In  addition-  operate  to  a  station  at  Summit  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  and  thence  over  the  tracks 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Manhattan  Transfer  and  to  Park  Place,  Newark.  There  are  two 
sets  of  tunnels  under  the  Hudson  River.  On  the  New  York  side  the  downtown  tunnel  terminates  in 
the  Hudson  Terminal  Building  at  Church  and  Fulton  Streets  The  uptown  tunnel  terminates  at 
Sixth  Avenue  and  Thirty-third  Street.  It  is  planned  to  extend  this  line  to  the  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion at  Forty-second  Street.  The  total  length  of  the  system  Is  7.91  miles,  ol  which  3.16  miles 
are  in  New  York  and  4.75  miles  In  New  Jersey. 

SUBWAYS    UNDER    CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  for  the  First  District,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  and  the  New  York 
Municipal  Railway  Corporation  (Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company)  concluded  their  negotiations 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  new  rapid  transit  lines  In  New  York  City.  These  lines  com- 
pri.se  what  is  known  as  the  Dual  System,  so  called  because  two  companies  already  engaged  In  city 
transportation,  viz.,  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  and  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
Company,  obtained  leases  for  the  operation  of  the  new  system.  The  contracts  were  signed  March 
19,  1913 

The  new  contracts  call  for  the  construction  of  44.55  miles  of  new  subway,  53.19  miles  of  new 
elevated  road,  and  19.8  miles  of  third  track  and  other  additional  tracks  on  the  existing  elevated 
railroads.  A  portion  of  the  work  is  under  contract,  and  some  of  it  is  already  completed.  The  com- 
pleted portions  embrace  the  Foiu-th  Avenue  subway  in  Brooklyn,  comprising  four  miles  of  four-track 
road  running  from  the  Manhattan  Bridge  to  Fourth  Avenue  and  Forty-third  Street,  Brooklyn: 
the  Centre  Street  Loop,  a  four-track  subway  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  running  from  Park  Row  and 
Chambers  Street  to  Manhattan  and  Williamsburg  Bridges;  and  the  Belmont  Tunnel  (Stelnway 
Tunnel)  under  the  East  River  from  Forty-second  Street,  Manhattan,  to  Long  Island  City. 

Other  work  under  contract  consist.s  principally  of  the  construction  of  the  Lexington  Avenue 
subway,  contracts  having  been  let  from  Forty-second  Street  north  through  Lexington  Avenue, 
under  the  Harlem  River  and  out  Jerome  Avenue  as  far  as  Woodlawn  Road,  the  terminus  of  that 
branch;  also  in  138th  Street  and  Southern  Boulevard  from  Alexander  Avenue  to  Whitlock  Avenue. 
The  contract  for  the  elevated  section  of  this  latter  branch  from  Whitlock  Avenue  out  Westchester 
Avenue  to  Pelham  Bay  Park  has  not  yet  been  awarded.  Work  is  also  in  progress  on  two  sections  of  the 
Southern  Boulevard  extension  of  the  I^exlngton  Avenue  subway  in  138th  Street  and  Southern  Boulevard 
between  Alexander  Avenue  and  Whitlock  Avenue.  These  two  subways  are  a  part  of  the  lines  to  be  operated 
by  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company. 

On  the  lines  to  be  operated  by  the  New  York  Municipal  Railway  Corporation  (Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit), 
work  is  going  on  for  the  entire  length  of  the  Broadway  subway  from  Whitehall  Street  to  Fifty-ninth  Street, 
Manhattan.  Contracts  have  been  let  for  10  miles  of  elevated  railroads  In  the  Borough  of  Queens.  These 
lines,  will  be  operated  Jointly  by  the  Interborough  and  Brooklyn  companies.  All  extensions  of  the 
subway  system,  whether  underground  or  elevated,  will  be  owned  by  the  city  of  New  York,  although 
both  companies  contribute  toward  the  cost  of  their  construction. 

The  Dual  System  plans  call  for  the  extension  of  the  existing  subway  from  Forty-second  Street 
up  Lexington  Avenue,  with  branches  in  the  Bronx,  and  an  extension  down  Seventh  Avenue  to  the 
lower  part  of  Manhattan,  with  a  tunnel  to  Brooklyn  and  an  extension  out  Eastern  Parkway, 
Brooklyn,  for  operation  by  the  Interborough  Company;  and  the  tying  in  of  existing  elevated  rail- 
roads In  Brooklyn,  owned  by  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company,  with  the  Fourth  Avenue  sub- 
way in  Brooklyn  and  the  Centre  Street  Loop  in  Manhattan,  both  owned  bv  the  city,  the  extension 
ol  the  Fourth  Avenue  subway  down  Fourth  Avenue  from  Forty-third  Street  to  Eighty-ninth  Street, 
and  the  third  tracking  and  extension  of  the  principal  Brooklyn  elevated  railroads. 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  the  construction  of  the  East  River  tunnels  and  other  parts  of 


Jnf(}rmatio9v.A^€^t  the  City\of.^Nevo   York. 
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SUBWAY  SYSTEMS  IN   NEW  YORK  CITY —Continued. 
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the  Duil  §y^tetri.'  The'pfoposed  tuimer from  Brooklyn  to' Ptaten  Island,  while  provided, for  In  the 
Dual  System,  Is  left  for  future  construction.'  The  Centre  Street  Loop  subway  has  been  In  operation 
for  mor*  than,  two.  years.-  ybe  tw,9  we§t»rly  tracks  In  that  subway,  were  placed  In  operation  by  the  New 
Yoirk  Consolidated  Rallvyay  Company  AuCT^t  4,.  1913.  Th'e  other 'twb  tracks  have  also  been  placed  In 
operatlqpV^'  Tl)ei  Fourth  Avfehue  subway  In  Brooklyn,  from  the  Manhattan  Bridge  to  Thirty-sixth  Street 
and  Foufth' Avenue,  wag  Placfw  ^  operatloh  lA,^tuie,  1915,  In  connection  with. the  Sea  Beach  Line,  with 
through  trains 'running  to  Ci'he^  Island  Avenu^,..' 

The  Dual  System  will  bVioinplet^d,  It'ls  expected,  by, January  },  1917.  When  In  full  operation, 
the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Trahfelt  tralnS  will, be  able  to  enter  Manhattan  by'inieans  of  four  bridges  across 
and  two, tunnels  under. the  East  River,  an4.  can  be  operated  northward  through  Broadway  and 
Seventh  Ayenjie  to  Fifty-ninth  Stceet,  and  ^ast,vard  through  Fifty-ninth  Street- and  over  the.Queens- 
boro'Brl,d^e  to  Astoria  ijind  Corona  InvOl^fteps.--  On  the  Brooklyn  side  the  system  will  Include  the 
lines  to  Coney  Island  p-u^^other,  remotp  partspf  the  borough.  Over  the  whole  Brooklyn  part-of  .the 
system  t^he  tftre  will' be, five  cents  ahd  tri-iiAfers'  will  be  freely  given,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  for  a 
pa.4^enger  to  take  aii'aln  iat  CotbtfftS'nefl!'  Fluahlng,  ride  through  to  Manhattan  at  Fifty-ninth  Street, 
south  to  Canal-Street,' and  th^  across  the  Manhattan  Bridge  and  through  the  Fourth ■  Avenue 
subway; and  Its  connections  to :Coney  lalaudifot  a  single  fare.  As  soon  a3,the  South  Brooklyn  ele- 
vated railroads  are  rebuilt  and- It  Is  possible  for  the  Brooklyn  company  to  operate  continuous  trains 
from.  Manhattan  to  Coney  Island,  the  five-cent  tare  to  Coney  Island  will  be' ah  assured- fact.'  • 
:.,i  On  that  jpart  .of  the  .system  to  he'-operated  by  the  Ipt^i;borough^Company,.  the  lengti;i,- of  the 
flve-cent  fare.  Will -be  greatly  extended:  A  passenger  will  be  able  to  ridej  .froin  Pelham  Bay  Park, 
through  theiBrbnx. Into' ManhattBB,.  down  4,he  whole  length  of  Manh'ftttftn,  under  tfie  East  Rlter 
to  Brooklyn  and  out  Extern  Parkway  and  Llvqnla  Avenue  to  New  'L'bts  Road  f'6r  ii  Blnele  flve-c6nt 
fare.  ■"'Transfers  will' be  glveh  upon 'all  JjartS  of  the  Intej-boroygh  eystem,.  except  that,  there,  will  be 
no  further  transfers' thin'  ire  at  present  allowed  between  the  elevated  raUrbads  and  the  subway. 

In  the  Dual  Syetemlthei-alpld  transit  lines  riow  operated  by  both  th^  Interborqugh  and  Brooklyn 
companies  will  be  l^nk^c?  with  the  new  lines  built  and  to  be  built  by  the  el£y  And  by  the  cotnpanles, 
so  that  old  and  n^w  In  each'  company's  territory  may  be  operated  as  one  system..  Toward  the  new 
system  aHotte^J  to  the  Inter'boTough  Company,,  the  cljw  contributes  the  existing  subway,  and  the 
company  thtf  existing  elevated  lines  In  Mp.'nh'attan  and  the,  Bropx-:    Toward,  tlie,  new  system  tor  the 


Brookiyi  llhe^  the  city  coritriputes  tlje  Brp^.dw'aJ',  the  Fourth  .Avenue,  J'Qurteehthi'Street'and,  Centre 
StreSit  Loop  minwayg,  with' 110  miles  of  tratk,. and  the -    ..    -        .         .^.         -  - 


Street  Loop  ^nwayg,  with' 110  miles  of  tratk,  .and  the  coinp?inr  contributes  the  existing  elevated 
railroads  In  Brooklyn,  With  105  miles  of  sln^e.  track.  The  elevated  railroads  in  each  case  are  owned 
by  private  companies,  but  the  existing  siib'*?'dy  Is  owned  Ky  the- city- -of  New  Yoi*k,  although -under 
lease  to  the  Interborpugh  Rapid  Transit  Company.  -■' ■  ..        ■,-,■ 

The  city  is  to  furnish  .n^ost  of  the  money , for  the  building  of  the  new  lines  under  the  operating 
contracts,  but  each  c6riipany  Is  to  contribute  toward  the  cost  of,  construction  and  la  to  bear  the 
entire  cost  Of- the  equipment.  •■  The  equipment  is  to  become  the:  property  of  the  city  of  New  ,Yor^ 
when  placed  in  operation,'  and  the  cost  of  ft  IS  to  be  amortized  out  of  earnings.  '  The  cost  of  construc- 
tion and. equipment  of  the:entire  system  Will  be 'about  $330,000,000,  of  -(^hlih  the  city 'ot  New  York 
will  pay  abOnt  $164,000,000,  the  Intertibf-oU^h  Rapid  Transit  Company  $105,000,000,  and  the  New 
York  Municipal  Railway  Corporation  $61,000;000.  Of  vthe  .amouiits  to  be  paid  by  the  companies, 
$5S, 000,000  of  the  Interbiwdugh's  total  and '513,500, 000  of  the  New  York  Municipal  Railway's 
total  will,  be  expended  upon  the.  conatructlon  of  lines  to  be  owiied  by'the  city  6t  N6^  York.  The 
balance  of  the  money  'Will  b6  spent  for  eaulDment.  which,  .at  the  end^of  the  leasei'wlU  also  become 
the  property  of  the  city.  , 


SUBWAY    STATIONS   IN    NEVtf   YQf?K  CITy.; 

■FAfe!E,  fl-ye  cents'    Chiiltjren  under  5  years  of  kge,  free 

,  TtalnS  l^^i^i  run  daaiybetWeeii  'Uity  HaH',  Atlantic  Ave.  (B'klyji),  South  Ferry,  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
137th St.,  DyekmanaiT'<}  242d  Sts.  and  Br6a,dway,  and  145th  St.  and  lieni^  Ave.;  and  ISDth'St.  and 
Boston  Rd.  Traips  rrom  iheEakSt  aud'WeSt  BV^nches  meet'^t  96tU  St  junction,  rnakihg  the  interval 
between  t1iat  point' and  BrooKli'n  Bridge  ■^f6ll6ws:  Local  trains,  12  midnight  to  8  30  a.  M.,7iiito 
1. 42  minutes,  and  from  8. 30  a.  m.  to  12  hiiahi&h't,  1.42  to  4  mTilutes.  Express  trajns  from  5.48  a.  m. 
to9.24  A.  m;',  3  tol. 42miuutes,. and  from  9.24  A.  M.  to  1.10  a.  m.,  1.42  to  4  tninutes.  .Running  time, 
local , trains; .  137tU,St.  aud  Broad,way  to  City  Hall,  34- minutes; •145th  St.  and  Lenox.  Ave.  to  City 
Hall,  38  tiiiautes.  Ruhniugtime,  express  trains:  242d  St:  .to  South  Ferry,.47  rnlnutes:  Dvckinan  St. 
to  South  Ferry,  38)r^minute,'i4, 180th  ,'3t.  tg  Sou^h  Ferrv,.44  minutes;  180th  St  to  Atlantic,  Ave.,  50 
minutes.  Brooklyn  B'ridge  ti>  242d  St.  and  Broadway,  14J.9  .miles;  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  145th  St.' 
siad'LeHOx  Ave.,  9.48'milbs;  B'i-bokl-yn  Bridge  to  180th  St.  and  Boston  Rd.,  13. 60  miles.  ,<■,;.> 


MAIN  LINE.   • 
South  Ferry/-'  ■'■■■■     ' 
BowliiigGreeu.'   V'"  .-   : 
Wall  Street;     .  ^  ;.    .;- 
Fulton  Street. 
Git-y  Hall  Loop! 
Brooklyn  Bridge. 
Wortl  1  and  X^af  y '  tte  Sts. 
Canal  arid  Jjaifayette  Ste.' 
Spring  anclXaf'  y'  tteSra. 
Bleeckaf  ahdLaf  tteSts. 
Astor  Pl\'anct  4Dh  Ave. 
14th  St.  and  4th'  Ave. 
18th  St.  and  4th  Ave.' 
23dSt  and4th  Av'ei  ■■;  '■' 
28th  8t  and  4th^ve       - 
33d  St.  and  4th  ^Ave. 
42d  St.  an^  Park  Ave. 
Times  Sq.  Station   (42d 

St.  and  Broadway). 
50th  St.  and  Broadway. 
Columbus  Circle    (69tb 
■.Sitrfeet);  '■  -'•■■.    ■. 


'66th  St:  and  Br6adivay. 
:  72dSti  and  Broad-way. 
.IVflthSt. and  Broadway. 
|86th  St.  and  Rroadway, 
91st'iSt,  andBi'dadway. 
.^6tp'  St.  and  Brpdaway, 

j  BROADWAY  LlJifij 
'l03d  St.  and 'Broad-way. 
llOih  St.aud  Broa;dvwiy. 
116th  St. and  Broadway. 
iM^anhkttan St.  &  B'way. 
137tli  St  and  BroadWaj*. 
145th  St. and  Broadway. 
157th'8t.ahd  Br6a(fWdy. 
168th  SU  and  St.  Nlch- 

jiis^Strand  St.  illdd'- 

I :  .t)Ja,s  Ave.   '  ' " 

i9lst  St.  dnftSt.  Nl(?li- 
5ISLs  Ave.     (By  timnel 
!    to.Briiij^lwav,  2-bli>VUs 
I'-distailt."'    "■ 


Dyckman  St.  audNagle 
AVe  '   ' 

207th'  St.,  an(?  -Amster-! 
dam  Ave.' 

215th  St.  and  Amster- 
dam /We. 

225thSt.  and  Broadway. 

231st St.and  Broadway.. 

238th  St.  and  Broadway. 

242d  St  and  Brctadway, 
"Van  Corilandt  Park, 

LENOX     AVK.      ANl) 

West  f.armb  line. 

llOth  St.and  LenoxAve. 

H6th.St.and  LeiioxA'ye, 

125th  St.atid  LenoxAve. 

13Sth  St.'ah'd  LeiioxAve  ■ 

145th  St.and  LenoxAve. 

Mott  Av«.  an4149tljSt. 

149th  St.  and  3d'  Ave. 
(Free  transfer  here 
with  Fleviited  H.R.  in 
sam^diVeclipVi.  ) 


Jackson  and  Westches- 
ter Aves. 

Prospect  and  Westches- 
ter AVep.r.  ;. 

Intervale  and  West-: 
Chester  Aves. 

Simpson  St.  and  West- 
che.ster  Ave. 

Freeman  St.  and  South- 
ern Boulevard. 

174th  St.  andBoston  Rd. 

177th'St.  and  Btts'ton  Rd. 

181  St  St.  and  Boston  Bd. 
(Southeastern  en- 
ti-ance  to-  Bronx  Park 
and  Zoological  Park). 

BtiOO.?LYN  BRANCH 

Atlantic  Ave. 
NevinsSt. 
HoytSt. 
Borough  Hall.> 
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jlhfdrp^Mon  A'^bout  tM  'iMtp^  of^'mwWhfJe. 


TRANSIT   SYSTEM. 


SUBWAY    STATIONS  OM    NEW    RAPID 

As  approved  by  the  Public  Service- Com  ml  Wlon  foe  the  new  rapid  U  ^slt  .systein. 
are  subjeot-to  change  onlj;  00  .the  petition  of  pcapwty  ow^^n*:     . . 


Theiloc&tlom 


,'      NASSAtJ  Street  LiNfe,'  MAtJfiATf AN. 
Broad  St.  (Fulton  8t;  '|  ,      '     .  ,    ,' 

Canal  Stbbbt  Linb,  Manhati^aK.  - 
Broadway. 

BROADWAT-FlPtt-NINTH   STBBBT  LlNS. 

^      ' '  Manhattan. 

8th  St. 

Onion  Sq.t      '■ 
23d  St. 
28tb  St. 
34tll  St.t 


42d  St.t 
49th  BU         ' 
57th  St.t'      •■• 
6th  Av«i'     -I 
Lexington  Ave. 


WhItehaU  St, 

Rector  St. ' 

Cortlandt  St. 

City  HaD.t 

Canal  St: 

PrlBoe  St.     '  '  I 

St.  Felix  St.,  Flatbdsh  Ave.  Linb,  BbookI(TN., 

Atlantic  Ave.     |7tb  Ave.  I.        ,   .7  ij  ;. 

MoNTAQOB  Stbbbt  Line,  BbookLts.  ■ 
Court  St. — Proposed  entfanoes  at  Myrtle  Aye^ 
CourU  Montagu'^  and  Fulton  Sts.      . 

14th  Stbbbt,  ^astbbn  Dibtb'iot  Likb, 
..,,■■  Manhattan. 

0tb  Ave.       I  Union  Sq.  |3d  Ave.        list  Ave. 

Bbookltn. 

Bedford  Ave.         Montrose  St.  RIdgeWood. 

Lorimer  St.  Morgan  Ave.  Halsey  St! 

Graham  Ave.      Flushing  Ave.  Central  Ave. 

Grand  St.  De  Kalb  Ave;  Broadway. 

Bbookltm  and  Qxiebns. 


Jamaica  Avb.  Line, 
Crescent  St. 
Elderts  Lane. 
Forest  Parkw'y. 


Freedom  Ave.     Campion  St. 

Chestnut  St.        Branford  St 

,  „.^. ,.  North  Vine  St.    HopewellAve. 

Woodh'en  Ave.  IMefp'ltan  Ave;|Clui3lde'Ave;' 

Libbrtt  Avbndb  Linb.  ,, 
Hudson  St.  IRockaway  Bvd.lGr'nwood  Ave. 

Boyd/lve.'         (Oxford,  Ave.       (Letterts  Aye. 

.  .  ZiUTHBRAN   CBMBTBRTiLlNB.     -      . 


3eneoa'  Ave. 
Porest  Ave. 


Jth  Ave. 
Fort  Ham.  Ave. 
N'WUtre't  Ave.i 
IStb  Ave.  I 


IFresb  Pond  Rd.lMet'pMtan  Ave. 
I  I  (Present  Sta.) 

Sba  Bbach  Line. 


20th  Ave. 
22d  Ave  . 
Kings  HIgbw'y. 


Lexington  AvBNtrE  Line, 


arahd  Centyal.t 
SXstSt. 
>9tb  St. 
38th  St. 


77th  St. 
86th  St.t 
96th  St. 
103d  St. 


Avenue  V. 
86th  St.  . 
siirf.  Ave.  t 

Manhattan. 
lllOth  St. 

116th  St. 

125th  St.t 


RivBR  AND  Jerome  Avbnwb  Branch;  Bronx. 
Mott  Haven.       Belmont  St.         KlngsbrldgeR'd. 
149  th  St.t  17,6th  St.  Bedford    Pk. 

16IstSt.'  ,  Burnslde  Ave.t        Bo-ulevard- 

167th  St.  183d  St.  Mosholu  P'way. 

I70th  St.  Fordham  Rd.       Woodlawn.  t , 

FLATStrsH  Ave.  AND  EAstBBN  Parkwat  Line. 
Brooklyn. 


Bergen  St.  '  iFranklln  Ave.t 
Prospect  PkPlz.Nostrand  Ave. 
IndUtUte  Park.  I 


Rtngstofl  Ave. 
Utica  Ave.t,'  ' 


li  08TB; AND    AVBNtJE   LiNB,   BROOKLYN. 


President  St. 
3terHng  St. 
WInthrop  St. 

Livonia 
Sutter  Ave. 
Saratoga  Ave. 


i  Church  Ave. 
Beverly  Road, 


INewklrk  Ave. 
Flatbusb  Ave. 


AvBNtTE  Line,  Brooiltn. 
tJunlus  St.  iVahSlckled  Ave. 

Penn.  Ave.'        New' Lots  Ave. 
Rock(kway  Aye.  I   ,  | 

Stbinwat  Tunnel  LivfB.  AiANHATTAN.  .  ,  , 
Times  Square.    |5tb  Ave.  |Grand  Central. 

QlTBENa. 

Vernon-JicksonrHunter'sPt'Ave.fQu'nsboro  Pla;t 
Avenue.      ■    lEly  Ave.  '  ' 

Astoria  Line,  qtteens. 
Beebe  Ave.'  •      IBroadway.  IHoyt  Ave.t    ' 

Wash.  Ave.        iGrand  Ave.        (Dltmars  Ave. 


Rawson  St. 
■It6weiy  St.  '■ 
Bliss  St. 
lilnooln  Ave. 


W06D8IDE-C0HONA' LlNVi  QtfbbnI^'  I 


Woodsldet 

Fl^ke  Ave. 
Bro&dway 
26tb  St. 


BliiUiiil'Bt  AVe: 
Junction'  Ave^t 
AlbUrtls  Ave. 


White  Plains  Road  Line.  Bbonx;? 


IE.  233d  St. 
Nereid  Ave. 
E.24lBtSt.t 


East  180th  st.t  BUrke  Ave. 
Brons  Pk.,  East  Gun  Hill  Rd'.t 
Pelham  P^kWay  R.  2l9th   St. 
AUerioii' Ave.     IE.  225th  St.  . 

M  Southern  Boulbvard-Wbbtcbestbb  avenitii 
Extension,  BB0NX.M    .  ,   .  ■    ., 
Third  Ave.t         Hunt's  Pt.  Rd.t 
Brook  Ave.  Whitlock  Ave. 

Cypress  Ave.       Elder. Stj 
E.  143d  St.  Clason  Pt.  Rd; 

E.  149th  St.         St.La'renoe  Av, 
Longwood  Ave.  E.  177th  St.t 

Seventh  Avenue  Line  and  Bbookltn  B&Anch. 
.  Bbookltn. 
IB'klyn  Heights.! 
Manhattan.  . 
Chambers  St.t 
Franklin  St,     , 
Canal  pt- 
Houston  S<i.'  , 
Christopher  St. 
14th  St.t 

Centre  STBBBr  loop  Line. 
Chambers  8t;t'  J  Canal  St.t 


Castle  HIU  Ave. 
Zerega  Ave. 
Westehester  Sq. 
Mlddleto'B  Rd. 
Buhre  Ave 
Pel'amB'yP'k.t 


IStbSt. 
23d  Sfr^, 
28ttjSt-  . 
Penn.  Stn.f    1 
times  Sq.t 

MANHATTAN^  ' 

IBowery-t ' 
FotJ^TH  avenue  Subwat.'  Broojeltn!"  f 
OolcTSt.   .  Prospect  Ave.     59th  St.t      " 

P^'  Kalb  .Ave.  1  26th  St.  Bay  Ridge  Ave, 

Pacific  St.t       '    36th  St.t  77th  St. 

yn'on  St.  46th  St.  '     86th  St:t    , 

9tb  St.  63d  St.  '.  •.!'.. 

>JBT^   tTTEbcHT   Ave.    tlNE.   '^BPOKLTW^ 


Borough  Hall. 

WiU  St. 
Fulton  St. , 
Park'^Pl.  ,     . 
South  perryi 
Rector'  St. 
Cortlandt  St. 


62d  St.t 
7l8t  St. 
79th  St. 
18th  Ave. 
20th  Ave: 
Avenue  Line, 
22d  Ave. 
Avenue  N. 
Avenue  P. 
Kings  H'way.t 


Bay  Parkwayt 
25th  Ave. 
Bay  50th  St. 
Surf  Ave.t 

Bbookltn. 
Avenue  V: 
Avenue  X.» 
Van  Sicklen. 
Surf  Ave.t* 


9th  Ave.t 
Fort  Hamilton 

Parkway. 
50th  St. 
66th  St..    j 

Gbavbsend 
Ft.  Ham.  Pk'y. 
13th  Ave. 
Ditmaa  Ave. 
18th  Ave.t 
Avenue  1.        ' 

ELEVATED     EXTENSIONS.  ' 

EIGHTH    AVB.    and     162D     STREET  OoNinsCTION — 

Local  SXA'noNa— ^-Bronx. 
Sedgwick  Ave.    jAnderson  and  Jeroise  Avfes.     ' 

WBB8TPB  AVE,  LINB^LO.CAL;  STA'TIONB-r-bBONX. 
200th  St.  IGun  HIU  Rd.,  &I  .       . 

204tb  St.       :      I;  W'tePrnsRd.l  i       ,         .^, 

ELEVATED  THIRD.TRACKINGh-^  ..  ■ 

EXPRESS  STATIONS.  •    ' 

'  .  SBCoNf)  AVBNdii  Line.  Manha'^an.  '  " 
CItyiaU.     ,'    |42d  ^t.  |125tbSt.{127tb 

Chathairi  sq.       86th  St.  1  St.  station  te- 

14th  St.  ,  I  I   moved). 

Third  .  AyENUB  Line,  Manhattan.  , 


City  Hall 
Chatham  Sq. 
Canal  St. 
Grand  St. 


Houston  St. 
th.St. 
3d  St. 


42d  St. 
loetb  St. 
126tb  St. 


Bronx. 
133d  St.-     1138th  St.      |143dSt.    ;    |149t]>St. 

Nn*TH  avenue  Line.  Manhattan.    ■ 
Cortlandt  St.     1 14th  St.  1125th  St. 

Warren  St.  1 34th  St.  145th  St. ■.  ..;: 

Desbrosses  St.     eSth  St.  |155tlj  St.   . 

ChHBtopber  St.  )  116th  St..        .     I     .  . 

t  ExTiress  stations. 

•  It  (s  orovlded    In  the  contract  that  constrjio- 
tlon  of  any  part  south  of  Ave  X  may  be  suspended 


Jnformation  ydbout  th^  QityofN^v^.JTqrJ^. 
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ELEyATEif»    RAILROADS    IN    MANHATTAN. 

Fft'ite,iivecfent8.'  Child  reniifadet  five  yeiirabf  age,  frfte;- 
,,    .      8ECX>ND  AVBNUK  LINE.         .,,    : 

TsAiNs  will  run  between  Sonth  Ferry  and  129tll  istreet  dalily  and  Sunday  at 'intervals  of  2  to  6 
minutes  from  4.87  a:m,  to  1^43  A.M.-  Time,  36  mlhutes.  Transfer  to  and  from  Third  Avenue  line  at 
129tu  Street  and  Chatham  Square.  Through  trains  between  Canal  and  Freemian  Streets  6.22  and  8.24 
A.M.  and  4.61  and  6.21  P.M.     South  Ferry  to  129th  Street,  8. 74 miles. 


South  Ferry. 
Hanover' Square. 
Fulton  and  Peart  Sts. 
Fruukllti'Square. 
Chatham  Square. 
Canal  mid  Allen  Sts. 
iiraiid  and  Allen  Sts. 
Rivington  and  Allen  Sts. 


STATIONS 

1st  8^  and  1st  Ave.  60th  St  and  2d -Ave. 

8th  St.  and  1st  Ave.  67th  St.  and  2d  Ave. 

14th  St.  and  1st  AVe.  •  65th  St.  and  2d  Ave. 

19th  St.  and  Ist  Ave.  72d  St.  iiyd  2d  Ave. 

23d  St.  bet.lstand2d  Aves.  80th  St.  and  2d  Ave. 
34th  St.  &  2d  Ave. ,  branch  86tli  St.  and  2d  Ave. 
to  34th  St  Ferry,  E.  R.  92d  St.  and  2d  Ave. 
42d  St.  and  2d  Ave.  99th  St.  and  2d  Ave. 


106th  St  and  2d  Ave. 

lUth  St.  and  2d  Ave. 

117th  SU  and  2d  Ave. 

121st  St.  and  2d  Ave. 

125th  St.  and  2d  Ave. 

129th  St  (^e  stations  on 
3d  Ave.  and  Subway 
Dtv.  north  of  129lh  St.) 


'  ,    ;  THIRD  AVENUE  LINE. 

Trains  will  run  dally  and  Sunday  between  City  Hall  and  Bronx  Park  at  Intervals  of  60  seconds  to  6 

■  minutes  from  6.34  a.m.  to  12.46  a.m.,  then  every  20  minutes  to  6.40  a.m.  Trains  wI1(  ruudailv  and  Sunday 
between  South  Ferry  and  129th  Street  at  Intervals  of  3  to  8  minutes  from  6.19  a.  m.  to  12  midnight,  then 
*veiy  20ininutes  to  6.14  a.m.    After  midnight  up  to  6.14  a.m.  .South  Perry  trains  run  lhr6ugh  to  Bronx 

■  Paik  making  10 minutes  headway  between  Broii^  Parle  and  Chatham  Square.  Branch  to  Grand  Cen- 
tral Jjepot  every  few  minutes  from  6  a.  m.  to  12  midnight  daily.  Branch'  to  34th  Street  Ferry  every 
few  minutes  from  6.30a.m.  to  12  midnight  d^ily.  Time  between  City  Hall  and  Bronx  Park, 61  minutes; 
Cliatliam  Square  tO  129th  Street,  2834  minutes;  ^uth  Ferry  to  129th' Street,  34  minutes.  Transfer  to 
and  from  Second  Avenufe  line  at  Chatham  Square  and  129th  Street.  Also  City  Hall  shuttle  sei  vice  be- 
tween City  Hall  and  Chatham  Square  on  a  20- minute  interval,  from  I.IT A  M.  to  6. 17  a.m. 

Express  trains  leave  Bronx  Park  forCity  Hall  6.32  to  8.82  A.  m.,  and  from  City  Hall  4.62  to  6.22  f.  m. 
South  Ferry  to  129th  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  8.62  miles,  and  to  BronatPftrl^,  13.69  miles ;  City  Hall 
to  12»th  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  7.62  inlles.  ^nd  to  Bronx  Park  12. 79  miles. 


STATIONS. 


South  Ferry.  , 
Hanover  Sqoarie. 
Fulton  and  Pearl  Sts. 
FiankliH  Square. 
City  Hall. 
Chatham  Square. 
(^UmaLand  Bowery. 
(irai)d  and  Bovyery. 
Houston  and  Bowery. 
9tli  St  and  3d  Ava 
14th  St  and  3d  Ave. 
18th  St  andSd.Ava 


23d  St  and  3d  Ay& 
28th  St  and  3d  Ava 
34th  St  &  3d  Ave.,  branch 

lo34tli  St  Ferry, E.  R. 
42dStaud  3d  Ave.,brartcb 

to  Grand  Central  Depot. 
47th  St  and  3d  AVe. 
68d  St  and  3d  Ave. 
59th  St  and  3d  Ave. 
67th  St  and  3d  Ave. 
76tb  St  and  3d  Ave. 
84thSf.  and3d  Ave.     '  ' 


8.0th  St  and  3d  Ave. 
99th  St  and  3d  Ava 
106th  St  and  3d  Ave. 
116th  St  and  3d  Ave. 
126th  St  and  8d  Ave. 
129th  St  and3d  Ava 
133d  St.  1  between  Willis 
138th  St.  >-and  Alexander 
143d  St.  )  Aves. 
I49th  St.  apd  3d  Ava 
156th  St  and  3d  Ave. 


161st  St  and  3d  Ave. 

166tH  St  and  8d  Ave. 

ie9th-St.  and  8d  Ave. 

Claremont  Parkway. 

174th  St  aqd  3d  A  ve. 

177th  St.  add  3d  Ave. 
(Tremont;) 

180th  St  and  3d  Ava 

I88d  St  and  3d  Ave. 

Ford  ham    Road  (Ford- 
ban^). 

Broigix  Park. 


SIXTH  AVENUE  XINE. 


Trains  will  run  dally  and  Sunday  between  South  Ferry  and  166th  Street  at  Intervals  of  1J<  to  6  min- 
utes from  6.02  A.M.  to  .12  mWnlghtto  16ath  Street,  and  from  12  midnight  to  6.02  a.  m:  every  10  minutes 
to  156th  Street;  Rector  Street  to  58th  Street  from  8.08  a.m.  to  10.32  a.m.,  6  minutes  interval,  and  3. 56^o 
6.30  p.  M.  The  68th  Street  station  closes  at  midnight.  A  shuttle  train  Is  run  between  68th  Street  and 
50th  Street  station  5.66  to  8.19  a.m.,10.16a.m.  to  4.06  p.m.,  6.06p.m.  tol2  midnight,  all  main  line  trains^fter 
6.20  P.M.  from  South  Ferry  goingto  165th  Street.  The  through  time  from  Hector  Street  Xo  68th  Street 
isl8iiJ  minutes;  to  165th  Street,  40>i  mitiUtes.  Pa-ssengers  transferred  at  59th  Street  to  Ninth  Avenue 
line  without  extra  charga    Crosstown  (surface)  cars  run  from  Grand  Central  to  42d  Street  station. 

South  Ferry  to' 185th  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue,  19.62  miles;  RectorStreetto68th  Street  and  Sixth 
Atrenue;  4.67  miles.  ;  stations.'        ,     !,     ■- 


South  Ferry.. 

Battery  Place. 

Rector  &  N.  Church  Sts. 

Cortland  t&N.  Church. 

Park  PI.  &  Church  St 

(.'hambers&W.  Broad  w'y 

Franklin  &W.Broadw'y 

<^rand  &  W.  Broadway. 

Bleecker&W.Broadw'y.  B8th  St  and  6th  Ave. 

8th  St  and  6th  Ave.  [63d  St  and  8th'  Ave 


14th  St  and  6th  Ava 
18th  St  and  6th  Ave, 
33d  St  and  6th  Ave. 
28UiSt.and  6th -Ave. 
33d  St  and  6th  Ave. 
38th  St.  and  6th  Ava 
42(d  St  and  6th  Ave. 
&0th  St  and  6th  Ave. 


59th  St.  and  9th  Ave. 
66th  St  b  Columbus  Ave. 
72d Stand  Columbus  Ave. 
8Wt  St  &  Columbus  Ave. 
86th  St.  iiCoUimhusAve. 
93d  St  and  Cohimbu^  Ava 
99tU  St.  &  Columbus  Ave. 
104th  St  &  Columbus  Ave. 
110th  St, betwfien  8th  and 
Columbu.s  Aves. 


116th  St.  and  8th  Ave;  -  , 

125th  St  and  8th*  Ave.  ' 

139lh  ^t  and  8th  Ave. 

ISoth  St,  and  8th  Ave. 

140th  St  and  ^Ih  Ave. 

146th  St  and  8th  Ave. 

166th  St&«th  Ave., con- 
nects with  New  .York 
&  Putnam  Railway. 


,     NINTH  A VENUJE  LINE. 

Trains  will  run  dally  and'Sunday  from  South  Ferry  to  136th  Street  every  4  to  6  minutes,  and  from 
136th  Street  to  South  Ferry  ev'ery4  to  6  minutes  between  6.04  a.  M.  and  11.65F.M.;  11.66  P.M.  to  6.04  a.m., 
every  10  minutes.     Time,  36  minutes  to  13oth  Street  ,      ■ 

Passengers  transferred  at  59th  Street  to  Sixth  Avenue  line  without  extra  charge. 

Express  trains  leave  16oth  Street  for  Rector  Street  6.M  to  9.08  a.m.,  and  Rector  Street  for  166th 
Street  3.22  to  6.35  P.  M. 

Sonth  Ferry  to  155th  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue,  10.00  miles;  South  Ferry  to  o9th  Street  and  Ninth 
Avenue,  6.08  miles.    South  Ferry  to  136th  Street  9. 00  mlle^. 


South  Ferlry. 
Battery  Place. 
Rector  &  Greenwich  Sts 
Cortlandt  &  Gr'  nwlch  St 
Barclay  &  Greenwich  Sts 


stations. 
Warren  &  Greenwich  Sts.  Christopherjc  Greenwich. 


Franklin  h  Greenwich  Sts 
Desbrt^es&Gr'  nwlch  Sts 
Houston  &  Greenwich  Sts 


14th  St  and  9tb  Ave. 
23dStanddtii  Ave.  : 
30th  St  and  9th  Ave. 


34tb  St  and  9th  Ave. 
42d  St  and  9th  Ave. 
&Oth  St  and  9th  Ave. 
&9tb  St  and  9th  Ave. 
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EXPRESS    OFFICES    IN    THE    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK. 


Adams — Principal  office,  53  Bi-oadvvay.  Other 
offices,  154  W.  26tli  St.  (all  night  office),  49th 
St.  and  Lexington  Ave.  {Depot,  never  closed), 
8  W.  45th  St.,  308  W.  124th,  St.  (never  closed), 
151  Bowery.  257  Mercer  St.,  300  Canal  St.,  324 
Lafayette  St..  27  Seventh  Aye.,  515  CourUandt 
A've..  19  E.  nth  St.,  1  E.  22d  St..  91  Maiden 
Lane.  1679  3d  Atc.,  11  Wooster  St.,  132d  St. 
and  Willis  Ave.  (never  dosed),  180th  St.  and 
Morris  Park  Ave.,  Williamsburg  Rd.  and  Poplar 
St.,  242  W.  47th  St..  P.  R.  R.  Terminal  (7th 
Ave.  and  32d  St.).  Park  PI.  and  Greenwich  St., 
78  Duane  St.,  New  York  and  Boston  Despatch 
(17th  St.),  146  W.  36th  St.,  204  W.  75th  St.; 
in  Brooklyn,  38  Haneon  PI.  (Depot,  never  closed), 
714  Atlantic  Ave..  14  Snyder  Ave.,  Bush  Termi- 
nal, Atlantic  and  Vesta  Aves..  107  Broadway;  in 
Long  Island  City.  Front  and  4th  Sts.  (never 
closed) ;  in  Jersey  City,  2  Excha.nge  PI  and  Pitr 
D  (never  closed) ;  W'eehawken  (never  closed) ;  71 
FeiTj'  St.,    Hoboken,    N.   J.    (never  closed). 

.•Vmerican — Pi-imcipal  office,  65  Broadway.  Other 
offices,  142  W.  Broadway,  302  Canal  St.,  18  As- 
ter PI..  18  ChaOiam  Sq.,  922  Broadway.  33d  St. 
and  10th  Ave.,  118  W.  3eth  St.,  H2S1  3d  Ayc., 
1  W.  125th  St.,  138th  St.  and  Park  Ave.,  Lex- 
ington Ave  and  46th  St.,  105  Bleecker  St.,  134 
W.  25th  St,  247  W.  57th  St.,  316  Amsterdam 
Ave.;  In  Brooklyn,  2566  Atlantic  Ave.,  Dock  and 
Front  Sts.,  33  Bond  St..  Third  Ave.  and  41st 
St.,  327  Jackson  Ave..  Long  Island  City;  in  Jer- 
sey City,  Central  R.  R.  of  J4.  J.  Station  and  26 
Newark  Ave.;  West  Shore  B.  R.  Depot,  Wee- 
bawken. 

Cuban  &  Pan-American  (Foreign) — 42  Broad- 
■way,   and  Havana,    Cuba. 

Davies.  Turner  &  Co.  (Foreign) — 39  Pearl  St. 
and   28   Bridge   St. 

(N«w  York  Transfer  C?o.,  Dodds  Express — Piin- 
cifal  office.  1354  Broadway.  Otlier  offices,  170, 
379  958.  2174  Broadway.  7  (3ortlandt  St.,  263, 
501  Fifth  Ave.,  4  W.  125th  St..  153  W.  125th 
St.  60  W.  133d  St.,  Libeity.  Cortlamdt.  and  C. 
B.  "R.  of  N.  J.  West  23d  .St.   Ferries.    FaH   River 


Line;  Providence  Line,  foot  of  Fulton  St.;  Metro- 
politan S.  S.  Line;  ..Maine  S.  S  Line,  foot  of 
Warren  St.-  Citizens'  Line;  Peoijle's  Line,  foot  of 
Canal  St. ;  ^few  Bedford  Line-  (New  London  Line, 
foot  of  W.  Houston  St.  and  E.  22d  St.;  Hudson 
River  Day  Line,  foot  of  Desbrosses  St.  and  W. 
42d  St.-  Catskill  Evening  Line  foot  of  Chria- 
topher  St.;  Savannah  Line,  Pier  3S,  N.  B. ; 
Pennsylvania  Station.  32d  St.  and  7tb  Atc.  : 
in  Brooklyn,  52  Nassau  St.,  336  Fulton  St.,  4 
Coiu-t  St.,  479  Nostrand  Ave..  Flatbush  Aye. 
TerminaJ 

Downings's   Foreign   Express — 45   Pearl  St. 

Long  Island   Exijpess — (Office,    Long  Island   City. 

Morris's    European  Express — 53  Broadway. 

National — ^^Same  offices  as  the  Amarioain  Ex- 
piiess. 

New  York  and  Boston  Despatch — Main  office, 
19  E.  17t/h  St  ;  257  Mercer  St 

Pitt   &   Scott.   Ltd.    (Foreign)— 60  Pearl  St. 

Wells  Fargo    &    Co.    (Foreign) — 51  Broadway. 

Wells  Fargo  &  Co. — Principal  office,  51  Broad- 
way. Otliex  offices.  613  6th  Ave.,  311  Canal  St., 
17  W.  23d  St.,  376  Columbus  Ave.,  60  E.  8th-. 
St.,  lOO  Warren  St..  foot  of  W.  23d  St..  250> 
W.  26th  St.,  501  Fifth  Ave..  29  E  14th  St., 
45  W  125th  St..  128  Divisdoin  St.,  22  W.  15it!h 
St.j  315  W.  43d  St.,  257  W.  57tli  St.,  235  E. 
128th  St.;  in  Brooklyn,  312  Livingston  St.,  1 
RatynKMid  St. ;  dn  Jeaiseij-  Oity,  299  Pavonda  Ave. 
and  at  ferry,  foot  of  (Pavonia  Are.;  292  Jaclcsoa 
Ave.,    Long    lelaind   City 

We3tcatt^-iPnn«;-ii>aI  office,  219  E.  42d  St. 
Other  offices,  84,  140,  237.  387,  399,  022.  1163, 
1216  12178.  1465  Biroadiwim-.  31(6  Amsterdam  Ave. 
foot  of  Baanclay  St.,  foot  of  ClhaOTlbera  St.,  foot  of 
Ooi-tliajidt  St.,  18  .ietor  PI.,  foot  of  W.  23d  St., 
foot  of  Christoiiher  St.,  foot  of  W.  4ad  St., 
Graoid  Central  Station.  12i5l  6d  Are..  1  W.  125th 
St  2094  7th  Ave..  ll2otih  St  and  iPark  Ave., 
1869  Pairk  Ave.;  in  Brooklyn.  388,  505,  726  Ful- 
ton  St.,  22  Coiurt  St..  15  Beiigen  St.,  GS4 
Biroadwiay. 


POPULATION    OF    NEW    YORK    CITY    BY    BORO 

UCHS. 

Year. 

Manhattan. 

Bronx. 

Brooklyn. 

Richmond. 

Queens. 

Totals. 

*1915 

2,295.761 

2,331,542 

1,850,093 

1,441,216 

1,164.673 

942,292 

.  813,669 

515,547 

312,710 

202,589 

123,706 

96.373 

60,515 

649,726 

430,980 

200,507 

88,908 

51.980 

37.393 

23,593 

8,032 

5.346 

3,023 

2,782 

2,267 

1.755 

1,825.534 

1,634,351 

1.166,582 

838,547 

599,495 

419,921 

279,122 

138,882 

47,613 

20,535 

11,187 

8,303 

5,740 

93,631 

85.969 

67,021 

51,693 

38.991 

33.029 

25,492 

15.061 

10,965 

7,082 

6,135 

5,347 

4,564 

389,233 

284,041 

152,999 

87.050 

56.5,^9 

4.1.468 

32.903 

18,593 

14,480 

9.049 

8.246 

7,444 

6,642 

5,253,885 

1910 

4,766.883 

1900 

1890 

3.437.202 
2.507,414 

1880 

1870. 

1.911,698 
1,478,103 

I860 

1.174,779 

1850 

696.115 

184C. 

391,114 

183C 

242,278 

1820 

152.056 

1810 

jSOO..  .-. 

119.734 
79.216 

The  population  of  the  city  of  New  York  (all 
follows:  males,  2,666,269;  females,  2,706,714.  Total, 
as  ol   date,    December,    1915. 


boroughs), 
5,372,983. 


by  sex.  tor  the 
•Estimate  by  the 


year   1913.  was   as 
Police  Department 


LICENSE    FEES    IN    MANHATTAN    AND    THE    BRONX. 

(DEPARTMENT  OF  LICENSES,  49  LAFAYETTE  STREET,  NEW  YORK.) 


Hoist.Geiieral $25.0(»IAm'nt,  Com'ted$150.00-$450.(X) 

"       Special l.fiO)  "         Richmond 100  00 

Peddler,  Horse  &  Wagon. .     8.00 


Push  Cart 4.00 

Basket 2.00 

Express   5.00 

Public  Cart  (Horse) 2.00 

Motor 5.00 

DirtCan 1.00 

Express  Driver 1.00 

Stand,  Elevated  R.R 10  00 

Theatrical 500.00 

"         Commuted 250.00 

Concert 600.00 

"      Comm'ted. 150.00-450.00 


' '  Comm'ted 
Employment  Agency 


50.00 
25.00 


Lodging  Houses  2.'). 0<> 

Common  Show 25.00 

Motion  Picture  Tlieatre.  ..lOO  (X) 

Open  Air  Picture 50  00 

Shooting  Gallerv 5.00 

Bowling  Alley.' 5.00 

Billiard  Table 3.00 

Public  Porter 1.00 


Pawnbroker $500.0O 

Second-band  Dealer 25.00 

JunkShop 20.00 

public  Taxicab 10. oo 

Little  Taxicab 5.0O 

public  Coach lO.nO 

Cab 5.00 

"       Hack  Driver 1.00 

Stand,  Newspaper 5.00 

"      Fruit 10.00 

"      Newspaper      and 

Fruit ...   15.00 

"      Bootblack.  Chair..      5.00 

Stage  Coach 20.00 

Surface  Railroad  Car.20.00-50.  00 


renewal.  ...         .25! 

Sight-Seeing  Car lO.OOIPublic  Dance  Hall........    60.00 

All  ha^k.  hack  driver,  public  cart  and  dirt  cart  licenses  are  issued  at  the  Division  of  Licensed  Vehicles 
517  West  57th  Street,  for  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx.  (The  hack  and  hack  driver  Ilcemea 
are  Issued  at  the  same  address  (or  all  five  boroughs ) 
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NEW  i  YORK:  WATER-  SUPPLY. 

NEW  YbRK  CiTt  ha^  gro^irb  so  I'apWly  In  the  past  ten  yedrt  tha't'the*  wate'c  system, /which  ^yheri 
first  planned  was  considered  ample  for  many  years,  ha3,t)eeji,  taxed  to  Its  limit,'  and  there  Is  at  present 
an  urgent  need  ;or  the  new,  system,  wlitch  Is  being  bulft.  for  bringing  the  water  from  the  Catsklll 
M6unt'aliiS.  The  city  consumes'  every. day  about  550,000,000'  gallon's  of 'water,  and,  assuming  a 
pbpuiatl'oh  vf  9,800,000,' then  every  man,  woman  and  cpUd  uses  nearly  100  gallon's  a  day.  The  new. 
C^t8k,lll  A'qufeduct  will  h^ve  a.caba'Alty  of  500,000,000  galloils  ^day,  and  the  largest  rieservolr  In  the 
system  (the  Ashokan),  once  ftiled',  could  supoly  the  city  ifo^'  eight  moAths^'at  the  present  rate  otcon- 
Bump^jon,  without  any  watj^r  flowing  liltt}  It-  '       . 

■;.;":.;•.',.■.,..,       .',.'.'  .      ''".THE   PKKSENT  SYSTEM. 

f  •■■  !.Tlie  water  •  supply  ofi  the' city  I  of  New  York  Is  divided  by  boroughs,  those'of  Manhattan  and- 
Bronx  being  taken  together,  as  they' are  practically  supplied  from  the  same  sources.  In  the  bor.: 
oughsof  Manhattan  and  Bronxthe  supply  la  by  means  of  gravity;  the  water  being  pumped  to  the' 
higher  parts  of  the  boroughs.  In  the  lower  part  of  Manhattan  and  certain  business  dlatrlots  ol' 
Brooklyn  an  independent  system,  known  as  the  high  pressure  lire  service,  Is  used'  exclusively  for 
flre  protection  purposes.  The'  high- pressure  Are  service  system  Is  connected  Up  with  the  regular 
distribution  mains;  In' case  of  emergency  provision  has  been  made  so  that  salt  water  can  be  used. 

'        '    ,       '  ,',■'.    ;     .  ,"  .  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM. 

'I'.The  Boroilghs  of  14anhart.afl  and  Bronx  are, supplied  from  botht^e  Croton  ai»d  the  Bronx, 
and  Byram  watersheds.  The  Croton  covers  an  area  of  a60  square  mUes,  apd  from  various  reservoirs 
water  Is  brought  through  ipore,  thajj  30  inlles  of  masonry  conduit  to  distributing  reservoirs  In  the 
boroughs.     Tpi  Bronx  and  Byram  watershed  covers  about  22  square,,  miles. • 

In  Manhattan,  Croton  wat^r. Is  use<}  entirely,  but  In  the  Bronx  about  three-quarters  of  thei  population 
fa  suptiUed  with  Croton  w,ater,  the  .ppher  quarts'  being  supplied  from  the  Bronx  and  Byram  Rivers. '  Ab- 
proxlmately  350,000,00.0  gallons  are  ug^ed- ^Very  day  In  Manhattan, ai^d  the  BriOnx.    .  ': 

1^1  Brooklyn  about  ,80  per  cent,  of  ,t|he  water  .comes  from', wells,,  apd  the  remainder  from  small 
8tream0>  th^f*''*tcr8neds  having' ^n  , area  pf  nearly,  170  squarfe  miles,  A,ll  the  water' ls_pUmped  and. 
gtioift.  150,0,00,000  gallons  are  consumed,  dajly  from  municipal  aud  private  sources.  Flat)}ush  and 
Bprougtt  park' are  suppU^id  by  private, pompanles  from  wells.  '  ' ',,  "\ 

The  city  supplies  only  the  flrdt  and  third  wards  In  the  Borough  of  Queens,.. while  the  other 
wards,  ars  supplied  bv  private  companies.  The.  water,  la  taken  from  < wells  and ,  the  coasumDtloti 
a'verages  Sibout  36,000,000  ga^ons  dally.  ,  '  '  , 

.'  ,  -iln  Richmond,  ^h^  city,  .dwils  thri  we^s  .which  furnish  about  11.50Q.OOO  gallops  dally. 
'.  ■  HIGH     PRESSURE'  FIRE     SERVICE     SYSTEM.  ' 

;  ■  '  The  high  pressure  flre  service  system  In  Manhattan  Is  bounded  by  Thirty-fourth  Street,  Madison  Avenue. 
Twenty-fourth  Street,  Lexington  Avenue,  Fourteenth  Street,  Third  Avenue,  Bowery,  Houston  Street, 
East  River,  Battery,  North  River,  and  covers  an  area  of  5.8  square  miles.  • 

There  are  two  pumping  stations,  one  located  at  Gansevoort  and  West  Streets,  and  theiother 
at  Oliver  and  South  Streets,  i  Each  station  has.  six  electrically  driven  centrifugal  pumps  that  are 
connected  to  the' Croton  Supply  (see  above),-  the  Gansevoort.  and  West  Street  station  being  also 
connected  to  the  North  River,;  and  the'  Oliver  and  :  South  Street  station  to  the. Eiutt  River; 
Thus;  either  fresh  or  salt  water  may  be  used,  the  latter,  however,  only  being  used 'in  emergencies. 
Each  pump  can.dellver  3,000  gallonsa  minute  against  ahead  of  SOOpounds  at  the  station.  The  com- 
bined capacity  of  the  two  stations  Is  equal  to  about  60  flre  engines' delivering  two  good  sized 
streams.  The  pumping  stations  respond  to  every  alarm  with  a  pressure  o/ 125  pounds  per  square  Inch, 
'i  .  The  distributing  system  consists  of -128  miles  of  mains,  8  to  24  Inches  in. diameter,  and  about 
2;750  four-nozzle  hydrants  and< the  necessary  valves.      ,    ,  .•  , 

The  pressure  at, any  point  can  be  Increased  or  decreascid  by  telephoning  to  the.  pumping  stations. 
For  this  purpose  there  are  approximately  696  telephone  boxes,  besides: telephones  communicating 
with  the  Flre  Headquarters  and  with  the  main  and  subsidiary  stations  of  the  New  York  Edison 
Company.  ,.    ,,      ,..,,,...,       .,      .  , 

The  present  system  cost  about  $6,762,000-for  statlobs?  laiid,  mains,  and  app^Ftenances. 

Iri'iBrooklyn  tberfe  are'  two'  high-  pressure  flre  Service  systems,  one  protertlng  the  business  and 
manufacturing  districts,  and^he  , other  the  amu.sement  section  of  Coney  Island. 

The  one  for  the  business  and  manufacturing  districts  Is  Jjounded  by  the  upper  New  York  Bay, 
Hudson  Avenue,  TlU'ary  Street,  St.  Edward's  Street,  St:  Felix  Street,  Fort  Greene, Plac6,  fifth  Ave- 
nue, Twenty-fourth  Street,  Thtrty-nlnth  Street  to  the  wiater  front,  and  covers  an' 'area  of  4.8  square 
miles.    .  .  '        '  ,  - 

Tfie  supply  Is'fnrrilshed  by  two  statldns  the  main  one  being,  located  at  the'foot'of  Joralernon 
Street,  apd, the, reserve  one  at  Wllloughby  and  St.  Edward's  Streets.  Both  draw  their  Supply  from 
the  RIdgewood  mains,  tije  main  station  being  also  connected  to  the  East  River. 

The  Puihp3.are''electrlcally  operated  In  both  statlqns,  and  have  a  combined  rated  capacity  of 
24,000  gallons  per  minute  against  a  pressure  of  300  pounds  per  square  Inch.       -'      - 

The  distributing  systicm  consists  of  about  34  miles  of  mains,  8  to  20  inches  lii  dlamiet'er,  with 
the  usual  h'ydranta. 

The  Coney  Island  high  pressure  system  protects  an  area'6f'470  acres.  The  pumping  station 
Is  located  at.  West  Twelfth  Street  and  Coney  Island  Creek.  Gas  englri^  driving  pumpff  are 
Installed,  the  total  capacity  being  4,500  gallons  per  minute  pumping  against  a  presstire  of  156 
pounds  per  square  Inch.  The  water  Is  distributed  through  6  miles  of  mains,  8  to  16  inches  Id 
diameter,  having  hydrants  where  necessary. 

THE   CATSKILL   MOUNTAIN  SYSTEM. 

The  new  water  supply  system,  which  Is  nearlng  completion,  consists  of  the  following  feservoira^  viz.: 
Ashokan  for  Impounding  the  water,  Kensico  for  storage.  Hill  View  for  equalizing  and  distributing,  and 
Silver  Lkke  for  distributing  and  serving  as  a  terminal  reservoir,  and  besides  these  reservoirs  the  Catsklll 
Aqueduct  for  conveying  the  water.  In  New  York  City  the  system  will  be  lnter-«onnected  with  existing: 
works  after  some  changes  have  been  made  In  the  present  pipe  lines.  -However,  the  city, pumping  plants 
Jn  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Richmond,  which  pumped  dining  the  year  1914  over 
440,000,000  gallons  daily,  and  the  various  private  plants,  which  during  the  year  1914  supplied  about  37,- 
000,000  gallons  dally,  may  In  part  be  dispensed  with  as  the  water  brought  by  the  new  CateklU  system  will 
have  In  general  sufflcleijf  pre^ure  to  reach  the  twentieth  floor  of  a  building  situated  at  tl^e. level. 

ASHOKAN     RESERVOIR. 
The  m.iln  supply  wl(I  be  Impounded  or  collected  (n  the  Ashokan  Reservoir,  wbfeli  is  13  miles 
west  of  Kingston,  N.  Y..  from  Its  tributary  watersheds,  thfe  Esopus,  now  being  developed,  255  square 
mlled  in  extent,  with  the  Schoharie,   228  square  miles,'   and  the  Catsklll   Creeft;  163  sduare  miles, 
available  lor  .development'ln  the  future.     The  reservoir,  formed   by  the  building  of  the  Olive  Bridge 
Dam  and  al  niimber  of  dikes,  is  approximately  12  miles  long  by  one    mile  wide,  wltha  maxlilium  ' 
depth  of  190  feet.    W^eh  full,  the  surface  of  the  water  Is  590  feet  above  sea  level.     Although  In  a  series  of' 
dry  years  the  Eso'pus  Vatershed  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  supply  more  than  250,000,000'  gaEons  each' 
dajf,  the  Catsklll  Aqueduct  has.  for  economic  reasons,  been  constructed  for  500,000,000  gallons  dally  capacity, ' 
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InvestlKatlons  by  borings  ar^'being  made  In  VHe'victiilt^  «!  Pratt^Ile  ot  proposed  dam  sites  across 
Schoharie  Creek,  the  watershed  ot  iirhlch  is  to  be  developed  next  In  the  plan  o(  utilizing  the  fuU  capacity 
of  the  Cat«klll  Aqueduct. 

CAT8KILL   AQXJEDUCT. 

leading  trbm  the  Asbokan  Reservoir  la  the  CatskUl  Aqueduct.  Into  whlcjb.  through  future  develop- 
ment, may  also  empty  the  Lackawack  Reservoir  (supplied  by  the  Rondout  watershed,  having  an  area  of 
131  square  miles),  the  aqueduct  bringing  the  water  to  Storm  King,  four  mlleB  above  West  Po^nt.  then  under 
the  Hudson  River  In  a  tunnel  to  Breakne6k  Mountain,  from  Breakneck  Mountain  to  KehslcO  Reservoir, 
and  from  the  latter  to  Hill  View  Reservoir  10  Yohkers,  just  north  of  the  city  line. 

The  type  of  construction  depends  entirely  on  th?  nature  of  the  country  tbie  squeduct  crosses.  Where- 
ever  possible  It  Is  built  In  the  open — that  lis.  In  cut  and  cover — but  In  many  cases  tunnels  and  siphons  are 
require).  The  out  and  cover  portion  Is  of  concrete,  having  a  horsesboe  shaped  cross  section  17  leel  high 
and  17  feet  6  Inches  wide,  with  the  flat  part  resting  on  the  ground.  The  dimensions  of  the  tunnels  range 
from  approximately  those  Just  given  to  a  circular  section  14  feet  6  Inches  In  diameter.  The  entire  waterway 
Is  concrete  lined. 

The  most  dlfflcult  tunnel  to  bore  was  the  one  under  the  Hudson  River  between  Storm  King  and 
Breakneck  Mountains.  Here  it  was  necessary  to  cut  through  solid  rock  at  a  distance  1,100  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  river.  From  Breakneck  Mountain  to  Kensico  Reservoir  (east  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.)  cut 
and  cover  construction,  with  an  occasional  tunnel  or  siphon,  is  followed;  similarly  the  Kensico  Reservoir 
Is  connected  to  the  Hill  View  Reservoir,  and  from  the  latter  Is  the  tunnel  for  supplying  New  York.  The 
Catsklll  Aqueduct  from  the  Aahokan  Reservoir  to  the  city  line  at  Yookers  Is  about  92  miles  long,  66  miles 
being  cut  and  cover,  31  miles  tunnels  and  6  miles  of  steel  pipes. 

CITY    TUNNEt   OF    CATSKILL   AQUEDUCT. 

The  tunnel  from  Hill  View  Rtser voir  passes  under  the  Borough  of  Bronx,  the  Harlem  River,  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  the  East  River,  and  terminates  in  Brooklyn,  a  distance  of  18  miles.  At  the  Brooklyn 
terminal  pipes  extend  to  (^jueens  and  to  Richmond,  the  pipes  to  the  latber  being  of  cast  Iron,  croe^ng  the 
Narrows  and  discharging  )hto  an  equalizing  reservoir  at  Sliver  L,ake,  225  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  tunnel  Is  circular  In  section,  reducing  from  15  feet  to  11  feet  in  diameter,  lined  witft  co'ncret'e,  and 
varying  from  200  to  750  feet  deep  In  solid  rock.  It  thug  passes  far  below  all  subways  and  biilldlrg  founda- 
tions. About  every  4.000  feet  connections  will  be  made  to  the  preeent  distributing  system,  through  con- 
trolling valves  set  to  f\in>lsh  the  water  at  any  lower. pressure  than  that  In  the:tunnel,  which  existing  con- 
ditions may  require.  . ,  ^ 

The  tunnel  Is  cai)able  of  delivering  600,000,000  gallons  flaHy,  the  water  rising  at  .the  Brookjlyh  end  to 
nearly  240  feet  apove  tide  water,  a  height  sufficient  to  supply  without  pumping  the  hli;best  Sectlppa  of  the 
borough.  The  estimated  cost  ot  the  tunnel  and  pipes  within  the  city  and  the  reservoir  on  Stateh  Island 
Is  $26,000,000. 

The  total  cost  of  the  entire  system  as  projected.  Including  the  development  of  the  Catsklll  Mountain 
watersheds  as  needed  by  the  growth  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  necesspry  reservoirs,.  Catsklll  Aqueduct 
and  all  appurtenances,  will  be  about  J177,0O0,(}00.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  work  now  under  contract  will 
be  almost  wholly  completed  In  1916.  •.•■.        ;  ■ 

Construction  operations  have  been  In  progress  about  eight  years,  and  nearly  $100,000,000  worth  of 
contracts  have  been  awarded.  The  development  of  the  Esopus  watershed  is  completed,  from  which  a  dally 
yield  of  250.000,(X)0  gallons  Is  obtainable.^  The  aqueduct  to  deliver  this  water:  to  the  Ave  boroughs  of  the 
city  is  finished  with  the  exception  of  contract  tests  of  the  city  tunnel;  a  few  minor  items  of  construction 
aqd  equipjient.  operating  tests  of  the  entire  work  and  final  preparations  for  service.  Afihokan  Impounding 
reservoir  was.  In  September,  1915,  stor'ng  80,000,000,000  gallons  of  water,  over  60  per  cent,  of  it&  capacity. 
Its  appurtenant  structures  are  nearing  completion.  Kensico  storage  reservoir,  through  record-breaking 
|H-ogress  in  the  construction  of  Kensico  dam;  la  so  nearly  completed  as  to  permit  beginning  the  storage,  of 
water.  Hill  View  equalizing  reservoir  is  finished,  while  Sliver  Lake  terminal  reservoir,  commenced  In  August. 
1913,  is  over  three-quarters  done.  None  of  the  three  last-mentioned  reservoirs  is  Immediately  essential 
to  the  temporary  operation  of  the  aqueduct. 


DISTRICT    LEADERS    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

DEMOCRATIC  LEADERS   AND    EXECUTIVE   MEMBERS   IN   NEW   YORK   <X)XTNTY. 


Ass'y  Dlst.  ■ 

1— D.  E.  Finn. 

2— Thomas  F.  Foley. 

3 — Harry  Perry. 

4 — John  F.  Abeam. 
P.  J.  Scully. 

5— C.  W.  Culkln. 

6 — David  Lazarus. 

7 — Prftnk  J.  Goodwin. 

8 — C.  D.  Sullivan. 

9 — P.  J.  Doollng. 

WlUlam  Dalton. 
10 — Solomon  Goldenkrana. 
11-^T.  J.  McManus. 
12 — C.  F.  Murphy. 
13 — John  F.  Curry. 
14 — M.  J.  Cnilse. 
15 — James  J.  Hagan. 
16 — Edward  F.  Boyle. 


Ass'y  Dlst, 

17— RqssweU  D.  Wllllaius. 

18 — John  V.  Coggey. 

19 — James  J.  Hines. 

20— William  N.  Shannon. 

21^J^ohn  H.  O'Connell. 

22— Wllllaip  H,  Slnnott. 

23 — Thomas  F.  McAvoy^ 

24 — J.  J.  Dletz. 

25 — George  W.  Olvany. 

26 — J.  J.  Frawley. 

27 — George  Dpnnellan. 

28 — Nicholas. J.  Hayes. 

29 — "thomas  E.  Rush. 

30— P.  E.  Nagle. 

31 — Samuel  Marx. 

James  A.  Foley. 

Lewis  Nixon. 

Antonio  Zucca. 


William  F.  GreU. 
George  E.Best. 

Chairman — Thomas  F.'  ilcAvoy. 
ct.~.^.™j.„  J  Thomas  E.  Rush. 
Secretaries  (Thomas  P.  Smith. 
Treasurer — Philip  F.  Donohue. 

BRONX    COUNTY. 

Ass'y  Dl8t.  ' 

32  S.— Edward  J.  O'Brien. 
32  N.— Martin  J.  Burke. 
33— -Michael  J.  Garvin. 
34 — Stephen  A.  Nugent. 
35— Ellsworth  J.  Heally. 

President — Cornelius  S.  PInkney. 
Secretftrj/ — Eugene  Fay. 
rreast;rcr— Thomas  J.  Shelley, 


.  REPUBLICAN  LEADERS   AND     EXECUTIVE  MEMBERS   IN   NEW   YORK   COUNTY. 


Ass'y  Dlst.'  - 

1 — wnilam  G.  Rose. 

2 — Joseph  Levenson. 

3 — James  E.  March. 

4 — Alexander  Wolf. 

6 — John  H.  O'Connell. 

6 — Samuel  S.  Koenlg. 

7 — Benjamin  F.  Fox. 

8 — Louis  Jacobson. 

9 — Michael  H.  Blake. 
10 — Jacob  Samuel. 
11 — Herman  W.  Beyer. 
12— wmiam  Henkel. 
13 — ^Anthony  P.  Ludden. 
14— John  S.  Shea. 


Ass'y  Dlst. 

1« — Charles  K.  Lexow. 

17 — — _ 

18-  Joseph  E.  Nejedly. 
19— William  D.  Brush. 
20— William  C.  Hecht. 
21 — Moses  M.  McKee. 
22 — Ambrose  O.  Neal. 
23-^-oUln  H.  Woodward. 
24 — Morris  Levy. 
25 — Clarence  H.  Fay. 
26 — Samuel  Krulewltch. 
27 — Beverley  R.  Robinson. 
28— ^Frederick  Trau. 
29 — Thomas  F.  Gleason. 


Ass'y  Dist. 
31 — John  J.  Lyons. 
President — Samuel  8.  Koenlg. 
Secretary — Benjamin  Bulmer. 
Treasurer — Opden  L.  Mills. 

BRONX    COUNTY. 

30— Samuel  T.  Cool. 
32  N. — John  Khewltz. 
32  S.— William  H.  Ten  Eyck. 
33 — Alfred  B.  SImmonds. 
34 — Ernest  W.  Bradbury. 
35— Thomas  W.  Whittle. 
President — John  Knewltz. 
Secretaru — CharleH  I..  TTalhepBtAJlt- 


JSoothall^  Intercollegiate   Season^..  1915, 
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FOOTBALL,    INTERPQmECIATE.  SEASON.    1919. 

RECORDS  OF  MOST  IMPORTANT  TEAMS.. 


TALE. 

37— Maine, ; 0 

0— Vlrglnfa. .........  10 


7— Lehigh.' 6 41-T-Yale 


PENNSYLVANIA. , 
7 — West  Vlrgtnlar. . . , . 


Ift-^rtngfleld.  .......  0 

7— W.  andJ 16 

0— Colgate 15  63— Albright 

"  "^  10— F.  and  M . . . . 

3— Pena.  State. . 


H  ARV  ARD— Pont. 

10 — Princeton....^..,..   6 

16 — Browii.  ..;.'......    7 


0— Lafayettfe.. 17 


3 — Dartmouth, . ...,..,  7  43 — Epfit  Syrapufle 


0 — Brown 
13 — Princeton. .  i  i.  .i . ,  7   3— Pena.  State. /.'.".'.'.  1! 

Or--Harvard. . .  .-.i. . . .  j41  " 

PRINCETON 

13 — Georgetown 0 

10— Rutgers.. 0 

■  3-^yracuse.  ....... . ;  0   0 — Michigan 

40— Lafayette. ... ..  3   9 — Cornell 

30— Dartmouth 7  CORNELL. 

37- Williams. ..,.,...  0  13— G«tty8burg 

fr— Harvard ;  10  34: — Oberlln 

7— Yale 13  46 — Williams.  ..;..,':.   6 

WEST    POINT    (Anny).41—Bucknell.  ..■...■.;.  0 

14 — Holy  Cross 14  10 — Harvard. .... .  0 

22.^^ Gettysburg .0  45 — Virginia  P.  1 0 

0 — Colgate 13  34 — Michigan. ......  j .   7 

10 — Georgetown 0  40 — W.  and  L...;.;..  .21 


7— Annapolis .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.   7 39— Beihaay . 

7— Plttsburgl) , ....  14  27— Lehigh 3 


13— Vlllanqya 16  24 — Pennsylvania 9  13t— Pennsylvania 3 


7— Urslnus. 


.10 


0 
.24 

.  0 

7 


0 


Or-PittslJurgli. . . . 
7— West  Virginia, 


.19 


SYRACtrsE. 


6^-Buclmen . 0 

0 — Princeton 3 

82 — Rochester 0 

6 — Brown . 6 

14 — Michigan 7 

"3 — Mt.  Union 0 

8— Colgate. . 0 


0 — Dartmouth 0  45 — Indiana 


PENN.  STATE. 

26 — Westminster 0 

14 — Lebanon  Valley. .  .  0 


13— Mass.  Aggies o  2&— West  Virginia 0 


0— Notre  Dame. 
24^— Maine. . . : . .  i  '.i; . . .  ■  0 

17— Springfield. ...... .   734 — Maine _ 

14T-Annapolla 0  20 — Tufts ....'.•..   7 

ANNAPOLIS  (Navy).     30— Vermont .....  i ...  0 

0— <»eargetown. : 9    7 — iPrinceton. : .  .■ 30 

12 — Pittsburgh .47  26 — Amherst. 0 

7 — Pennsylvania. ...     7   7 — Pennsylvania 3 

20— Virginia  P.  I 0  29— Bates 0 

12 — N.  Carolina  Ag  ...  14  '  0— Syracuse '. .  0 

13— Bucknell 3  LEHIGH 

J8 — Colby I4l21— Urslnua 0 


BROWN— C<wU. 


W.  AND  J 

6 — Geneva uhjo Tirnn„__ 

6-W^  Virginia.....  flPfcrSiUH!^ 

■  0  17^1>afayette 0 

34 — Westminster; .  0 

()  16— Yale...":. 7 

41 — -Muskingum. 


>.,..   0 

0 — Syracuse ,  6 

4a-?-Vermont o 

3— Yale ;;.. 0 

7^-Harvard. 16 

39 — Carlisle.;..    ......  3 

RUTGERS, 

33— Albright i 0 

0-i-PrIticeton 10 

98 — Rensselaer.    ..■...■;   0 
o21 — Muhlenberg. .;'.'.'. .   0 

44— Springfield: ...  13 

28 — All  Stars.  . ..'.... .   7 

39— Stevens 3 

70-rN.  Y.  Unlv ...  0 

PITTSBURGH. 
32 — Westmlnsteri.. .. .  0 
47 — Annapolis 12 


14 — Pennsylvania 7 

42— Allegheny. 7 

19— W.  and  J 0 

28 — Carnegie  Tech.  ...  0 


DARTMOUTH.  27^Gettysburg 12  20— Penn.  Stat^. 


0— West  Point . .  .14   6— Yale 7 

HARVARD.  27— Albright 0 

19— Colby 6 20— Muhlenberg 035— Lehigh. 8 

7 — Mass.  Aggies 029 — Gettysburg. 0  27 — Dickinson 7 

!9— Carlisle 7   0 — Penn.  State. 7 

9— Virginia 0 30— Lebanon  Valley. . .  9 

0 — Cornell 10   8 — Lafayette. ........  35 

.3— Penn  State 0|  3 — W.  and  J .27 


0 — Harvard.. 13..     „ 

7— Lehigh 0  44— Susquehanna, 

33— Latayette.. 3  '"•     ^— —"- 

3— Pltteburgh ..20 

LAFAYETTE. 

14 — Muhlenberg 7 

13— Urslnua 2 

0— W.  and  J. 17 

3— 'PrlncetonJ 
46— Albright 0 


14 — CarllfiW...........  017 — Pennsylvania 0 


17 — Swarthmore 6 

3 — Penn.  State 33 


BROWTSf. 

38 — Rhode  Island 0 

0— Trinity 0 

O— Amherst 7 


COLGATE. 

.  0 

44 — Rochester 0 

13— West  Point.......  0 

^ — Rensselaer.  :.'. 0 

15— Yale 0 

0 — Syracuse, ....... .38 

CARLISLE'. 

46|21— Albright .r^'J 

0-  Lebanon  Valley.  .T  0 

0— Lehigh .14 

T-'Harvard .29 

0—  Pittsburgh 45 

0— Bucknell 0 

0 — West  Virginia .14 

23 — Holy  Cross 21 

20 — Dickinson .  .\. . ., ...  14 

10 — Fordham 14 

3 — Brown 39 


RECORDS  OP  PREVIOUS   GAMES. 


HARVARD-YALE. 
875 — Harvard,  4  goals:  Yale,  0. 
876 — Yale,  1  goal;  Harvard,  0. 
878 — Yale,  1  goal;  Harvard,  0. 
879 — Yale,  0:  Harvard,  0. 
880 — Yale,  1  goal;  1  touchdown; 

Harvard,  0. 
881 — Harvard.  4  safeties;  Yale,  0. 
882 — Yale,  1  goal,  4  touchdowns; 

Harvard,  2  safeties. 
883 — Yale,  23;  Harvard.  2. 
884 — Yale,  48;  Harvard,  0. 
886^ Yale,  29:  Harvard.  4. 
887— Yale,  17;  Harvard,  0. 
889— Yale,  6:  Harvard,  0. 
890— Harvard,  12;  Yale,  6. 
891— Yale,  10;  Harvard,  0. 
892 — Yale,  6;  Harvard,  0. 
893— Yale   6;  Harvard,  0. 
894— Yale,  12;  Harvard.  4. 
897— Yale,  0;  Harvard,  0. 
898— Harvard,  17;  Yale,  0. 
899— Harvard,  0;  Yale,  0. 
90O— Yale,  28;  Harvard,  0. 
901— Harvard,  22;  Yale,  0. 
902— Yale,  23.  Harvard,  0. 
903— Yale,  16:  Harvard,  0. 
904— Yale,  12;  Harvard,  0. 
905— Yale,  6;  Harvard,  0. 
906— Yale,  6;  Harvard,  0. 
907— Yale,  12;  Harvard,  0. 
908— Harvard.  4;  Yale,  0. 
909 — Yale,  8;  Harvard,  0. 
910 — Harvard,  0;  Yale,  0. 
.911 — Harvard,  0;  Yale,  0. 
.912 — Harvard,  20;  Yale,  0. 
.913— Harvard,  15,  Yale,  5. 
1914— Harvard,  36;  Yale,  0. 


HARVARD-PRINCETON. 

1880— Harvard,    1    touchdown,    1 
goal;    Princeton,    2    touch 
downs,   2   goals. 

1881 — Harvard,  1  safety;  Prince- 
ton, 1  safety.    Draw. 

1882— Harvard,  1  touchdown,  1 
field  goal;  Princeton,  1 
touchdown,  1  goal-touch- 
down.     Winner,   Harvard.* 

1883 — Harvard,  7:  Princeton,  26. 

1884 — Harvard,' 6,  Princeton,  34. 

1885 — No  game. 

1886—  Harvard,  0;  Princeton,  12, 

1887 — Harvard,  12.  P>rlnceton,.0. 

1888 — Harvard,  6;  Princeton,  18. 

1889 — Harvard,  15,  Princeton,  41 

1890-1894— No  games. 

1895 — Harvard,  4;  Princeton,  12. 

1896— Harvard,  0;  Princeton.  12. 

18S7-1910— No  games. 

1911 — Harvard,  6;  Princeton,  8. 

1912^Harvard,  16:  Princeton,  6. 

1913 — Harvard,  3;  Princeton,  0. 

1914 — Harvard.  20;  Princeton,  0 
♦Harvard's  goal  In  this  game  was 

from  the  field:  Princeton's  goal  was 

a  place-kick  following  touchdown 

The  referee  awarded  the  game  to 

Harvard. 

YALE-PRINCETON. 
1887 — Yale.  12;  Princeton.  0. 
1888 — Yale,  10;  Princeton,  0. 
1889— Princeton,  10;  Yale,  0. 
1890 — Yale,  32,  Princeton,  0. 
1891— Yale,  19;  Princeton,  0. 
1892— Yale,  12;  Princeton,  0. 
1893 — Princeton,  6;  Yale.  0. 
1894 — Yale,  24;  Princeton,  0. 
1895— Yale,  20;  Princeton,  10. 


YALE-PRINCETON— Coni. 
1896— Princeton,  24;  Yale,  6. 
1897— Yale,  6;  Princeton,  0. 
1893 — Princeton,  6;  Yale,  0.     ' 
1899 — Princeton,  11;  Yale.  10. 
1900— Yale,  29;  Princeton,  5. 
1901— Yale,  12;  Princeton,  0. 
1902— Yale,  12,  Princeton,  5. 
1903 — Princeton,  11;  Yale,  6. 
1904 — Yale,  12;  Princeton,  0. 
1905— Yale,  23;  Princeton,  4. 
1906— Yale.  0;  Princeton,  0. 
1907— Yale,  12:  Princeton,  lOJ 
1908 — Yale,  1 1 ;  Princeton.  5. 
1909— Yale,  17;  Princeton,  0. 
1910 — Yale,  5;  Princeton,  3. 
1911— Princeton,  6;  Yale,  3. 
1912-rYale,  6;  Princeton,  6. 
1913 — Yale,  3:  Princeton,  3. 
1914— Yale,  19:  Princeton,  14. 

W^ST  POINT-ANNAPOLIS. 
1890— Annapolis,  24;  W.  Point,  0. 
1891 — W.  Point,  32:  Annapolis,  16 
1892— Annapolis.  12;  W.  Point,  4. 
1893— Annapolis,  6;  W.  Point,  4. 
1899— W.  Point,  17:  Annapolis,  6. 
1900— Annapolis,  11;  W.  Point,  7. 
1901— W.  Point,  11;  Annapolis,  5. 
1902 — W.  Point,  22;  Annapolis,  8. 
1903 — W.  Point,  40;  Annapolis,  5. 
1904— W.  Point,  11;  Annapolis,  0. 
1905 — W.  Point,  6;  Annapolis,  6. 
1906 — Annapolis,  10;  W.  Point,  0. 
1907— Annapolis,  6;  W.  Point,  0. 
1908— W.  Point.  4;  Annapolis,  0. 
1910 — Annapolis,  3;  W.  Polnt/0. 
1911— Annapolis,  3:  W.  Point,  0. 
1912 — Annapolis,  6;  W.  Point,  0. 
1913 — W.  Point,  22;  Annapolis,  9. 
1914 — W.  Point.  20;  Annapolis,  0. 
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FATALITIES    IN    MANHATTAN. 

TRAGIC  DEATH  LIST  FOR  THE  PAST  SIX  YEARS.  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS 

KILLED  AND  THE  CAUSES  THEREOF. 

(From  a  report  compiled  and  furnished  by  George  P.  Le  Bnin,  Clerk.  Board  of  Coroners,  Manhattan.) 

TOTAL   NUMBER   OF   DEATHS   REPORTED   AS    CORONERS'    CASES. 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1614 

5,443 

5,222 

5,408 

6.701 

6.697 

5.750 

5.913 

HOMICIDES. 


Table  A. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Table  a. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Shooting 

60 
14 

6 

8 

108 

36 

4 

1 

93 

37 

15 

0 

114 

28 
17 

1 

111 

33 

12 

1 

75 

35 

5 

2 

Malpractice 

Stabbing 

Illuminating  gas.    . 

14 

11 

16 

31 

1 

10 

23 

6 

12 
24 

1 
1 

16 

Assault 

27 

Infanticide 

Poisoning 

Explosion  of  bomb.  . 

SUICIDES. 

Table  B. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Table  B. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

19l4 

Shooting 

127 
19 
62 

39 

133 

24 

28 

6 

105 
23 

81 

7 
9 

89 
28 
67 

15 
2 

86 

65 

4 
5 

80 
49 

11 

10 

Illuminating  gas 

Hanging  

Jumped    from    win- 
dows and  roofs .  . 
Strangulation 

137 
23 

28 

142 
36 

50 

152 
30 

32 

1 

183 
52 

38 

173 

47 

47 

199 

Stabbing 

43 

Poisons 

Leaped   in   front  of 
moving  trains. . . . 

64 

Submersion 

7 

9 

Cutting 

26 

29 

ACCIDENTAL   DEATHS   BY   SHOOTING,    POISONS,    ILLUMINATING    GAS.   AND    CUTTING. 


Table  C. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Table  G.           1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Shooting 

6 
28 

3 

42 

4 
60 

3 

52 

5 
61 

12 
64 

Illuminating  gas 119 

Cutting 

127 

100 
2 

127 
4 

125 

7 

117 

Poisons 

7 

DEATHS   CAUSED    BY    ELEVATOR 
ACCIDENTS. 

DEATHS  DUE  TO  FALLS  FROM  BUILDINGS, 
SCAFFOLDS,     LADDERS,    STAIRS,    FIRE- 
ESCAPES    AND    WINDOWS. 

Table  D. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Table  E. 

1909|191011911H912|19iy|1914 

Elevators 

47 

49 

68 

82 

55 

50 

Falls 

637 

707 

720 

724 

790 

68 1 

DEATHS 

CAUSED 

BY 

SUBMERSION    AND    (BENDS)    CAISSON    DISEASE. 

Table  F. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Table  F. 

1909  191011911 

1912|1913|1914 

Submersion 

203 

232 

219 

229 

215 

168 

Caisson  dls'e  (bends) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

LIVES    LOST    IN    CONFLAGRATIONS. 

Table  G.     | 

1H09 

1            i910                       1911           1           1912 

1913 

1914 

1 

43 

1             40                          165            1             59 

52 

65 

DEATHS   CAUSED   BY 

ACCIDENTAL 

BURNS. 

Table  H. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Table  H. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Contact   in    the 
stove 

a       c 

25     35 

12     21 

0      0 

a       c 

39     11 
10     34 
3       1 

a       c 

27     11 
4    24 
2      2 

a       c 

42       7 
5     14 
2       1 

a       c 

22     11 
4     32 
3      1 

a       c 

35     12 

5     24 
2       2 

Lighted  lamp.. . 
Bonfire 

a  c 
0  0 
0      6 

13     53 

a       c 
4       0 
0      3 
9    69 

a       c 

2  0 

3  5 
9    61 

a       c 
1      0 
0      6 
7    74 

a  c 
3  0 
0     10 

10    52 

a      c 
1      0 
0    10 

Lighted  match.  . 
Lighted  candle.  . 

Hot  water 

16    75 

FATAL   VEHICULAR    ACCIDENTS. 


Table  I. 


Automobiles. . . 
Trolley  cars .  .  . 
Horse  vehicles.. 


1909      1910      1911      1912      1913      1914 


a  c 

20  23 

46  22 

44  41 


a  c 

37  25 

50  12 

47  53 


a  c 

60  30 

51  28 

70  69 


a 

100  46 

49 

55 


ca 


13  47 
55147 


Cil 


C 

94  82196  83 
38  16 
38     ,57 


Table  I. 


Motorcycles . 
Bicycles 


1909      1910      1911      1912      1913      1914 


I  c 
3  0 
0       0 


ca 


a  Adults,     c  Children  under  12  years. 

. 

FATAL   ELEVATED    RAILWAY,    SUBWAY   AND    NEW    YORK   CENTRAL    R.    R.    ACCIDENTS. 

Table  J. 

1909 

1910 

1911  1912 

1913  1914 

Table  J. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Elevated  railway 

Subway  railway .... 

11 
13 

17 
24 

10        6 
19      14 

10       12 
16       13 

•New   York   Central 
Railroad 

22 

14 

15 

9 

13 

13 

Includes  Eleventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  The  above  figures  comprise  a  list  of  fatalities,  50  per 
cent,  oi  wiiich  are  preventable. 

The  table  of  homicides  indicates  that  pistols  are  the  cause  of  the  majority  of  murders.  The  law  in 
the  State  of  New  York  regulating  the  sale  and  carrying  of  pistols  is  beRinning  to  show  its  efficaciousness, 
as  the  figures  for  1914  show  a  marked  decrease  of  homicides  and  suicides  by  shooting.  The  law  is  now  In 
Its  thiwl  year  of  operation.  A  uniform  law  in  every  State  restricting  and  regulating  the  sale  of  pistols  would 
probably  decrease  murders  and  suicides  in  the  United  States  50  per  cent.  Better  regulations  governing 
the  sale  of  poisons  would  show  a  decrease  in  deaths  from  this  cause,  as  shown  in  Tables  B  and  C.  Deaths 
caused  by  elevators  could  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  it  a  law  was  oassed  compelling  the  installation 
of  a  device  that  would  prevent  the  car  from  moving  while  the  door  leading  to  the  elevator  car  is  open. 
Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  fatalities,  as  shown  in  Table  D.  happen  at  the  door  entrance.  The  number  of  deaths 
of  young  children,  as  shown  in  Table  H,  would  be  decreased  if  parents  were  more  careful  In  seeing  that 
matches  were  not  left  lying  around  the  house  where  young  children  can  handle  them 

Deaths  by  vehicular  accidents,  as  shown  in  Table  I,  particularly  by  automobiles,  could  be  decreased 
if  the  proper  prevenuve  measures  were  taken  by  the  authorities,  namely,  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  traffic 
ordinances,  lieensins  of  all  operators  and  revocation  of  license  for  cause  and  suitable  p\inlshment  of  reckless 
driversL  In  eompa.-ison  with  the  trolley  cars  it  is  wortliy  of  note  that  deaths  caused  by  the  latter  have 
decreased  over  50  per  cent,  since  1S07,  showing  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  these  street  fatalities. 

GEOROB  p.  LE  BRUN. 
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CITY    OF    NEW    YORK,    DEPARTMENT    OF    FINANCE. 

COMPARATIVE     TABLE     SHOWING    THE    TAX     RATE     IN     EACH     BOROUGH    COM- 
PRISING   THE    GREATER    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK.    TOGETHER    WITH 
THE    STATE    TAX    RATE    AS    LEVIED    BY    THE    CITY. 

This  table  also  shows  the  total  amount  of  State  Taxes  which  were  levied  against  and  paid 
by  the  city  oT  New  York  to  the  State  from  January  1,  1900  to  1907,  Inclusive;  also  the  amount  ol 
State  Taxes  levied  against  the  city  for  1912,  1913,  and  1914,  respectively. 


Boroughs. 

State  Tax 

Rate  as 
Levied  by 
the  City. 

Amount  of  State 

YBAB. 

Manhattan 

and 
The  Bronx. 

The  Bronx. 

Brooklyn. 

Queens. 

Richmond . 

Tax  as  Levied 
and  Paid  by  the 

City. 

1901 

Cents. 

2.31733 

2.27344 

1.41367 

1.51342 

1.49051 

1.47890 

1.48499 

1.61407 

1.67804 

1.76790 

1.72248 

1,83 

1.81 

*1.78 

•1.87 

Cents. 

Cents. 

2.38863 

2.35353 

1.48945 

1.57296 

1.56264 

1.53769 

1.55408 

1.67021 

1.73780 

1.81499 

1 . 75602 

1.87 

1.85 

1.84 

1.92 

Cents. 

2.36702 

2.31873 

1.47508 

1.57228 

1.55523 

1.55484 

1.53393 

1.66031 

1.72536 

1.81079 

1.73646 

1.84 

1.86 

1.80 

1.96 

Cents. 
2.35191 
2.33653 
1.49675 
1.59281 
1.65821 
1.55422 
1.66884 
'    1.71116 
1.77522 
1.87501 
1.81657 
1.92 
1.92 
1.90 
2.24 

MlUs. 
1.20 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.09 

,011495 
.008642 

$6,959,037.12 

1902 

4,616,509.29 

1903 

650,157.28 

1904 

656,542.03 

1906 

717,024.49 

1906 

903,632.69 

1907 

75.704.13 

1908 

Nil. 

1909 

Nil. 

1910 

NU. 

1911 

Nil. 

1913 

.6 

.99255 
.5806 

4,301,345.65 

1913 

7,947,031.96 

1914 

1915 

1.77 
1.94 

4.676.303.43 

•  The  Bronx  shown  separately. 

COMPARATIVE    TABLE  — YEARS   ,1899-1915,    BOTH    INCLUSIVE  — SETTING 
THE   ASSESSED    VALUATIONS   OF   TAXABLE  REAL  AND  PERSONAL 
PROPERTY.    AND   THE    TOTALS    THEREOF. 


FORTH 


Year. 


1899.... 
1900 . . . . 
1901.... 
1902.... 
1903.... 
1904.... 
1906.... 
1906.... 
1907.... 
1908.... 
1909.... 
1910.... 

1911 

1912.... 

1913 

1914  . .  . 
1915.... 


Assessed  Valuations  of 


Real  Estate 
(Lands  and 
Buildings). 


S2,837, 
2,918 
2,995 
3.079 
4.487, 
4.731, 
4.886, 
5,326, 
5,704 
6,141 
6,257, 
6,491 
7,211, 
7,279, 
7,387, 
7,458 
7,527, 


461,039 
986,004 
580,622 
351,079 
399,006 
771,724 
924,891 
413,110 
009,662 
500,119 
352.379 
335,999 
325.769 
579,651 
237,104 
784,625 
890,627 


Real  Estate 

of  Cor- 
porations. 


$94,984,426 

29,892,345 

30,863,445 

30,676,345 

28,967,495 

32,170,605 

32,463,860 

50,594,835 

69,615,950 

88,425,200 

75,825,425 

87,447,075 

166,496,295 

169,170,440 

180,549,176 

186,654,956 

200,897,090 


Special 
Franchises. 


$219, 
211 
220 
235 
251 
302 
361 
466 
492 
474 
465 
481 
413, 
438 
404 
379 


679,351 
334,194 
620,155 
184.325 
521,450 
193,550 
479,300 
855,000 
490,470 
001.900 
409,600 
018,100 
148,799 
,861,581 
420,311 
,973,070 


TOTALS   QF 


Real 

Estate. 


$2,932 
3,168 
3,237 
3,330, 
4,751, 
5,015, 
5,221, 
5,738, 
6,240, 
6,722, 
6.807, 
7,044, 
7.858, 
7,861, 
8,006, 
8,049 
8,108 


.445,464 
557.700 
778,261 
647.579 
550.826 
463.779 
582,301 
487,245 
480.602 
415,789 
179,704 
192,674 
840,164 
898,890 
647,861 
859,912 
,760,787 


Personal 
Property. 


$545, 
485, 
550, 
526, 
680, 
626, 
690, 
567, 
664, 
435, 
443 
372 
357 
342 
325 
340 
352; 


906.565 
574.495 
192,612 
400.139 
866.092 
078,878 
561,926 
306.940 
861.313 
774,611 
320.855 
644.825 
923.123 
963,540 
418.440 
295.560 
051.755 


Grand 
Totals. 


$3,478 
3,654, 
3.787, 
3.857. 
5,432, 
5,640, 
5,912, 
6,306, 
6.795, 
7,158, 
7.250, 
7,416, 
8,216, 
8,204. 
8,332, 
8.390, 
8.460 


352,029 
132,193 
970.873 
047.718 
416,918 
542,657 
144.227 
794,186 
341,915 
190,400 
500,559 
837,499 
763,287 
862,430 
066,301 
155,472 
815,992 


NEW   YORK   STATE   TAX.t 
(Section  174,  Ch.  62,  Laws  1909,  and  Ch.  868, 1.aw3  1911.) 


CotTNTY. 


New  York  County  (Manhattan  and  Bronx) ', 

Kings  County 

Queens  County 

Richmond  County 

Total 


1913. 


$5,736,005.10 

1,684,598.71 

445,609.98 

80,818.17 


$7,947,031.96 


1914. 


$3,308,080  34 

959,311.91 

263,332.56 

45,578.62 


$4,676,30.3.43 


t  No  direct  State  tax  In  1915  Budget. 

REAL    ESTATE    EXEMPTED    FROM    TAXATION 

THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT— EXEMPTED  BY 

TAX    LAW. 


IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

SUBDIVISION   1,  SECTION  4 


1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915 

Forts          

$13,591,000 

26,951,000 

14,622,500 

8,176,500 

139,500 

564,800 

500,000 

810,000 

2,500,000 

5,525,000 

$13,591,000 

15,131,000 

16,057,100 

8,176,000 

139.500 

686,800 

550.000 

810,000 

2.500,000 

5.750,000 

'1.466,666' 
106,000 
1,060,000 

$12,831,000 

15,153,000 

16,840,700 

8,176,000 

149,500 

685,700 

850,000 

810,000 

2.500,000 

5,750,000 

i, '406,666' 

126,000 
1,060,000 

$13,081,000 

Navy  Yard 

15,153,000 

Post-Offlce    

17,298,000 

Custom  House •.••• 

8,176,000 

Public  places • 

149,500 

Lighthouses .,.♦., 

691,900 

Barge  Office 

850,000 

Army  Building ••••• 

810,000 

Assay  Office ••••••••• 

2,500,000 

Treasury  Building • 

5,750,000 

Coast  Survey *•• 

1,400,000 

106,000 

1,055,000 

$75,941,300 

1,400,000 

126,000 

Cemeteries 

1,145,000 

Total 

$65,957,400 

$66,331,900 

$67,130,400 
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Automobile  Maces  and  Records. 


AUTOMOBILE    RACES    AND    RECORDS. 

OFFICLA.L    RECORDS  ACKNOWI.EDGED   BY   THE   CONTEST   BOARD   OF  THE  AMERICAN 

AUTOMOBILE   ASSOCIATION:  »    *xi^  ai4j:-«av.A« 

STRAIGHTAWAY   FREE-FOR-ALL    RECORDS.   REGARDLESS   OF   CLASS. 


Date. 

Place. 

Car. 

Driver. 

Distance. 

Time. 

AprU23,  1911.  .. 

Daytona 

Daytona 

Daytona 

Daytona 

Daytona 

Daytona 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville'.  .... 

Daytona.  . 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville 

Blltzen  Benz 

Blitzen  Penz 

BUtzen  Benz 

Darracq 

Burman 

Burman 

Burman 

Hemery 

Bruce-Brown .... 

Lancia 

Burman 

Burman 

Bemln 

Dlsbrow 

Dlsbrow 

1  kUo 

15.88 

AprU23,  1911... 
April  23,  1911..  . 
Jan.    24,  1906.  .  . 

1  mile 

2  miles 

5  miles 

10  miles 

15  miles 

20  miles 

50  miles 

100  miles 

150  miles 

200  miles 

250  miles 

300  miles 

81.65  mUes 

25.40 
51.28 
2  34 
5  14  40 
10 

13  11.92 

35  52  31 

1    12   45  20 

Mar.  24.  1909.  . 
Jan.    29,  1906. . 
Mar.  30,  1911.  . 
Mar.  28,  1911.  .  . 
Mar.    6,  1908.  . 

Benz .    .    . 

Flat 

Bulck  Bug 

Bulck  Bug 

Renault 

Mar.  31,  1911    . 

Special  

1   55   18 

Mar.  31,  1911.  . 

Special 

2  34  12 

Mar.  31,  1911    . 

Special 

Special 

Dlsbrow 

3  14  55 

Mar.  31,  1911    .  . 

Dlsbrow 

Dlsbrow 

3  53  33.50 

Mar.  28,  1911.. 

Special 

One  Hour. 

(STANDING   START.) 

Date. 

1            Place. 

1             Car.             1           Driver. 

1        Distance. 

» 

Time. 

Mar.  16,  1910. 

1  Daytona.  .  .    . 

...|Benz lOldfleld 

.  1     1  mile 

..1 

40.53 

SPEEDWAY    RECORDS,    REGARDLESS    OF    CLASS. 


Date. 


May  29, 
May  29. 
May  29, 
May  29, 
April  13, 
May  5, 
May  5, 
May  5, 
April  9, 
July  4, 
May  30, 
May  30, 
May  30, 
May  30, 
May  30. 
May  30, 
May  30, 
May  30, 
May  30, 
May  30, 
May  30, 
May  30, 
May  30, 


1911. 
1911. 
1911. 
1911. 
1910. 
1912. 
1912. 
1912. 
1910. 
1910. 
1914. 
1914. 
1914. 
1914. 
1914. 
1914. 
1914. 
1914. 
1914. 
1914. 
1914. 
1914. 
1914. 


Place. 


Indianapolis. 

Indianapolis. 

Indianapolis. 

Indianapolis. 

Los  Angeles. . 

Los  Angeles. . 

Los  Angeles. , 

Los  Angeles. . 

Los  Angeles. . 

Indianapolis. 

Indianapolis. 

Indianapolis. 

Indianapolis. 

(ndianapolis. 

Indianapolis. 

Indianapolis. 

Indianapolis. 

Indianapolis. 

Indianapolis . 

Indianapolis. 

Indianapolis. 

Indianapolis. 

Indianapolis. 


Car. 


Blltzen  Benz. 
Blltzen  Benz. 
Blltzen  Benz 
Blitzen  Benz. 

Flat 

Flat 

Flat 

Flat 

Simplex.  .... 

Benz , 

Stutz 

Stutz , 

Excelsior.  . . . , 
Excelsior ...    , 

Peugeot 

Peugeot 

Peugeot 

Delage 

Delage 

Peugeot 

Delage 

Delage 

Delate. 


Driver. 


Burman. . . . 

Burman 

Burman. . . . 
Burman: . . . 

Bragg 

Bragg 

Bragg 

Bragg 

Robertson . . 

Heme 

Oldfleld 

Oldfleld 

Christlaens. 
ChrJstlaenfl. . 

Duray. 

Duray 

Duray 

Thomas 

Thomas 

Boillot 

Thomas 

Thomas 

Thomas 


Distance. 


yi  mile.. 
H  mile.. 

i  uio.. 

1  mile.. 

2  miles. 

3  miles. 

4  miles. 

5  miles. 
10  miles. 
15  miles. 
20  mUea. 
25  miles. 
50  miles 
75  miles. 

100  miles. 
150  miles. 
200  miles. 
250  miles. 
300  miles.  , 
350  miles.  , 
100  miles.  , 
450  miles. , 
I500  miles. , 


Time. 


1 
1 

2 
3 
6 
10 
13 
17 
33 
50 
10 
46 
25 
00 
38 
15 
52 
27 


6  03 


8.16 
16.80 
21.40 
35  35 
15  96 
54  83 
33  37 
11.75 
35.62 
25  17 
58.14 
30  40 

45  32 
21.24 

46  50 
20  00 
11  00 
58  48 
29.59 
22  69 
02  10 
33  50 
45.94 


(HOUR   RECORDS.) 

Date. 

Place. 

Car. 

Driver. 

Distance 

Time. 

April  16,  1910.. 
April  16.  1910.    . 

Los  Angeles 

Ix)3  Angeles 

Marmon 

Marmon 

Harroun 

74  miles 

148  miles 

1 

Harroun 

2 

ONE-MILE 

CIRCULAR    DIRT    TRACK    RECORDS. 

Date. 

Place 

Car 

Driver. 

Distance 

Time 

Aug.     8,  1914    .  . 
Aug.     8,  1914    . 
Sept.  14,  1912.. 
Sept.  14,  1912.  .  . 
Sept    14,  1912 
Sept    14,  1912.  . 
Sept.  12,  1914.  .  . 
Sept.  19,  1914.  .  . 
Sept.  19,  1914.  .  . 
Sept.  29,  1912.  .. 
Oct.    22,  1914.  .  . 
Oct.    24,  1914.  .  . 
Aug.  25,  1912..  . 
July     4,  1913 .  .  . 

St.  Louis,  Mo   . . 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Cleveland,  O 

Cleveland,  O 

Cleveland,  O 

Cleveland,  O 

Peoria,  111      

Springfield,  111...  . 
Springfield,  111.. . . 
Detroit,  Mich  .  .  . 
Galesburg,  111... 
Hamllne,  Minn..  . 
Columbus,  0. . . . 
Columbus.  0 

Simplex 

Simplex    

Simplex 

Dlsbrow 

Dlsbrow 

Dlsbrow 

Dlsbrow 

Dlsbrow 

1  mile. . .    . 

2  miles 

3  miles 

4  miles 

5  miles 

10  miles 

15  miles 

20  miles 

25  miles 

50  D.iles 

75  miles 

100  miles 

150  miles 

200  miles 

46.20 

1  32.60 

2  27  81 

Simplex 

3   17  02 

Simplex 

4  06  58 

Simplex 

Dlsbrow 

Burman 

Burman 

Burman 

8  17.02 

Peugeot 

12  47  00 

Peugeot 

17   10.60 

21   37  60 

Simplex 

Dlsbrow 

45  32  00 

Burman 

1  08  .'i6  00 

Dusenberg 

Mercer 

Alley 

1   31   30  00 

Wishart 

Mulford 

2  30  51.00 

Mason  Special .  .  . 

3  21  48.00 

24-HOUR  TRACK   RACES. 


Date. 


Place. 


October  15,  1909.  .Brighton  B'ch. 
October  19,  1910.  .Brighton  B'ch. 
April  8,  1911.  .iLos  Angeles.  .. 


Car. 


Stock  Chassis  Lozler 
Class  "C"  Stearns  . 
Cla3s"C"Sp'd  way, Flat 


Driver. 


Patschke  &  Mulford. 
Poole  4  Patschke.  .  . 
Verbeck  &  Hlrsh . .  . . 


Distance. 


1,196  miles. 
1,253  miles. 
1.491  miles. 


RECORDS    MADE    IN    1915. 
Subject  to  recognition  by  the  Contest  Board:  Speedway,  regardless  ot  class. 

May  31  Indianapolis,  Ind.— Resta  in  Peugeot,  100  miles  in  Ih.  7m.  30.14s.:  150  miles,  Ih.  40m.  38.15s.: 
Ralph  de  Palma  In  Mercedes,  200  miles  in  2h.  14m.  29.59s.;  250  mUes  In  2h.  47m.  6.45s.;  300  miles  in  3h. 

*      June  27|  Chlc™g(^ni.— Porjwrato  In^  Sunbeam,  100  miles,  Ih.  28.03s.;  Resta  in  Feugeot,  200  miles. 


Antomohile  Races  and  Records — Continued. 
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2h.  2in.  17.67s.;  Resta  In  Peugeot,  300  miles,  3h.  3m.  19.17s.;  Resta  In  Peugeot,  400  miles,  4h.  4m.  49.968.; 
R«sta  In  Peugeot,  500  miles,  6h   7m.  268. 

July  3,  Tacoma,  Wash.— Barney  Oldfleld,  \4  mile  In  16.36s.  and  1  mile  In  35.358.  (car  not  given). 
August  7,  Chicago,  lU. — D.  Reata  In  Peugeot,  50  miles  In  28ro.  8.68.  and  100  miles  In  58m.  54s. 
September  18,  New  York  City,  Sheepshead  Bay  Motordrome — D.  Resta  In  Peugeot,  10  miles  In  5m. 
32  4-5s. 

October  9,  New  York  City,  Sheepshead  Bay  Motordrome — G.  Anderson  In  Stutz,  200  miles  In  lU. 
57m.  21s  :  300  miles  In  2h.  55m.  328.;  350  miles  In  3h.  24m.  428. 

November  3,  New  York  City,  Sheepshead  Bay  Motordrome — Darlo  Resta  In  Peugeot,  20  miles  In 
11m.  24.503.;  30  n'lles  In  17m.  4.553.;  40  miles  In  22m.  40.25s.;  50  miles  In  28m.  24.55s.;  60  miles  In  34m. 
11.258.;  70  miles  In  39m.  50.603.:  80  inlles  In  45m.  29.07s.:  90  miles  In  51m.  9.35s.;  100  miles  In  56m.  55.718. 

ONE-MILE   CIRCULAR    DIRT   TRACK. 
August  I,  Cleveland,  Ohio— Barney  OldOeld,  3  miles  In  2m.  25  2-5s.;  4  miles  In  3m.  13  3-5s.;  6  milex 
In  4m.  3  l-5s. 

'ONE- MILE   CIRCULAR   CONCRETE   TRACK. 
September  18,  Providence,  R.  I. — Bob  Bunnan,  1  mile  in  45.73s.:  Eddie  Rlckenbacher.  100  miles  la 
lb.  29m.  24.748. 

BIG    AMERICAN    AUTOMOBILE    RACES. 
VANDERBILT    CUP. 


Date. 

Starters . 

Car. 

Driver. 

Place. 

Miles. 

Average. 

1904 

18 
19 
17 
18 
16 
30 
14 
9 
15 
31 

Panhard 

Darracq 

Heath 

Long  Island 

Long  Island 

Long  Island 

284  4 

283.3 

297.1 

258.6 

278.08 

278.08 

291.38 

299 . 54 

294.035 

300.78 

52.2 

1905   . 

Heraery , . . . . 

61.4 

1906 

60.8 

1908 

Locomobile 

Alco 

Robertson 

Long  Inland 

64.3 

1909 

Grant 

Long  Iflland 

Long  Island 

h2.8 

1910   . 
1911.. 
1912 

AIco 

Grant 

Mulford 

65.18 

Lozler 

Savannah 

Milwaukee 

74.07 

Mercedes 

Mercedes 

Peugeot 

De  Palma    

68.97 

1914. 
1915*. 

De  Palma 

Reata 

Santa  Monica 

San  Francisco 

75.60 
66.29 

•  Decided  over  specially  constructed  road  Inside  Panama-Paclflc  Exposition  Groimds  measuring  3.905 
miles  or  77  laps,  and  built  ol  dirt  and  wood.  ^ 

GRAND   PRIZE.. 


Date 

Starters 

Car. 

Driver. 

Place. 

Miles 

Average. 

1908 

20 
15 
16 
14 
19 
30 

Flat 

Wagner 

Savannah 

Savannab 

Savannah 

Milwaukee 

Santa  Monica 

402.08 
416  2 
411  36 
409  9 
403  24 
402.75 

65  1 

1910   . 
1911 

Benz 

Flat 

Bruce-Brown 

Bruce-Brown 

Bragg  

70.55 
74  45 

1912 

Flat 

68  4 

1914 

Mercer  .        .... 

PuUen 

77  22 

1915*: 

Peugeot 

Resta  

San  Francisco 

56.78 

•  Decided  over  specially  constructed  road  inside  San  Francisco  Fair  Grounds 

ELGIN    NATIONAL. 


Date. 

Starters 

Car. 

Driver 

Place. 

Miles 

Average 

1^09 

11 
0 
10 
11 
12 
28 
12 

Buick 

Chevrolet 

Chicago 

396  65 
305 
302  5 
302  5 
301   16 
401   18 
301.44 

49.33 

1910 
1911 

Lozler 

National 

Mercedes 

Stutz 

Mercedes  . 
Stutz 

Mulford 

Zengel 

Chicago 

Chicago 

62  05 
66  38 

1912. 
1913 

De  Palma 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

68  9 

71  05 

1914 
1915    . 

De  Palma 

73  05 

Anderson 

77:256 

LOS    ANGELES-PH(ENIX    DESERT. 


Date 

Starters 

1908 

12 

1909   . 

13 

1910 

15 

1911    . 

16 

1912 

19 

1913   . 

23 

1914.. 

20 

Car. 


White 

Buick 

Kissel 

National  .  . 
Franklin .  . 
Locomobile 
Stutz 


Driver. 


Col.  Tenner 
Joe  NIkrent. 

Herrlck 

Herrlck   .  . . 
Hamlin. .  . . 

Davis 

Oldfleld.  ... 


Place. 


Los  Angeles — Phoenix. 
Los  Angele3 — Phoenix. 
Los  Angeles — Phoenix. 
Los  Angelea — Phoenix., 
Los  Angeles — Phoenix., 
Los  Angeles — Phoenix., 
Los  Angeles — Phoenix., 


Mil^ 


418 
418 
418 
551 
511 
574 
671 


Average. 


17  6 
21  02 

26  41 

27  03 

28  02 
30  47 

29  02 


SANTA    MONICA. 


Date 

Starters . 

Gar. 

Driver. 

Place. 

Miles 

Average. 

1910 

11 

12 
11 
13 

Lozler 

National 

Flat 

Stutz 

Tetzlaff 

Herrlck 

Santa  Monica 

202 
202 
303 
445  2 

71  31 

1911 

74  62 
78  7 

1912 

Tetzlaff 

Cooper 

Santa  Monica 

1913.. 

Santa  Monica 

73.77 

OTHER    IMPORTANT    SPEEDWAY    RACES,    1915. 


Miles  Size  oI  Track.  Starters 


500. 
500.  . 
300.  . 
300.  . 
250.  . 
300.  , 
500.  , 
100.  , 
100.  . 
350.. 
100.  . 


•2!^ 
2 
2 

IVi 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 

2H 
2H 


24 
21 
15 

8 
11 
14 
14 
14 

4 
20 

8 


Car. 


Mercedes. . 
Peugeot. . . 
Maxwell. . . 
Maxwell. . . 
Mercer. . .  . 
Dusenberg. 

Stutz 

Maxwell.    . 
Peugeot. . 
Stutz    .... 
Peugeot.  .  . 


Driver. 


De  Palma 

Resta 

Rickenbacker.  . 
RIcken backer.  . 

Ruck.stell 

Mulford 

Cooper 

Rickenbacker.  , 

Resta     

G.  Anderson. . , 
Resta 


Place. 


Indianapolis.  .  . 

Chicago 

Sioux  City 

Omaha 

Tacoma 

Des  Moines  . . . 

Twin  City 

Providence.    .  . 

Chicago 

New  York  City. 
New  York  City., 


Time. 


33 
07 
00 
17 
67 
27 
47 
29 


0  58 
3  24 
0  56 


55  51 

26 

54 

39.20 

00 

05.33 

29 

24  75 

54 

42 

55.71 


Average. 


89  84 

97.58 

74.7 

91.27 

84.74 

86.91 

86.33 

67.11 

101.86 

102.60 

105.39 


*  Miles. 

Chicago  to  New  York,  1,025  miles.  In  35h.  43m.  by  E.  C.  Patterson  in  Packard  5-48  car,  July  13,  1916. 
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CHURCHES    IN    NTANHATTAN    AND    BRONX. 


BAPTIST. 

Baptist  Ministers'  Conference  meets 

every   Monday   M   11    A.   M.,   at 

East  SI  St  St.,  cor.  Maaison  ,Ave. 
Abyssinian,  242  W.  40tli  St. 
Alexander  Ave.,  cor  E.  141st  St. 
Amity,  meet",  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  W. 

57th  St 
Ascension,-   160th  St.,  bet.  Morris 

and  4th  Aves. 
Baptist  House  Prayer,  2143  5th  Ave 
Baptist  Temple,  159  W.  122d  St 
Bethesda  (Col.),  229  W.  6l8t  St. 
Calvary.  W   57th  St ,  bet   6th  and 

7th  Aves.     Chapel,  219  W.  69th 

St. 
Central,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  cor.  W 

92d  St. 
Central  Park.  E.  83d  St.  bet.  2d 

and  3d  Aves. 
Church  of  God,  Saints  ol  Christ. 

247  W.  61st  St. 
Collegiate  Baptist  of  the  Covenant, 

327  W   33d  St. 
Creston    Ave.,    E.    188th   St.,   cor. 

Creston  Ave 
Day  Star  (Col.),  501  W.  157th  St. 
Eagle  Ave.,  Eagle  Ave  .  near  162d 

St 
Ebenezer    (Primitive),    (Col.),    In- 
tervale Ave.,  cor.  Home  St. 
Emmanuel,     E.     216th     St.,     cor 

White  Plains, Ave. 
Fifth  Ave  ,  8  W.  46th  St. 
First,  W.  79th  St.,  cor.  Broadway 
First  German,  336  E    14th  St. 
First  German,  220  E.  118th  St. 
First  Italian,  cor.  Oliver  and  Henry 

Sts. 
First  Mariner's.  1  Henry  St. 
First  Slovak.  164  2d  Ave. 
'first  Swedish,  E  55th  St  ,  bet    3d 

and  Lexington  Aves. 
Fordham     (Italian     Mission),    627 

Fort  Washington.  600  W.  ISlst  St. 
Grace.  Prospect  Ave.  and  Ritter  PI. 
Harlem,  219  E.  123d  St. 
Hope,  cor.  104th  St.  and  Broadway 
Hungarian,  E  82d  St  .  near  2d  Ave 
Immanuel  (German),  411  E.  75th. 
Macedonia,  25  Minetta  Lane 
Madison  Ave  ,  cor.  Madison  Ave 

and  E.  31st  St. 
Mariner's  Temple,  12  Oliver  St. 
Memorial.  Washington  Sq    S  .  cor 

Thompson  St.  „„j  „ 

Mount  Gilead  (Ool ),  39  E.  I32d  St 
Mount  Morlah,  46  W.  133d  St. 
Mount  Morris,  5th  Ave.,  near  W 

127th  St. 
Mount   Olivet    (Col.).  161  W.  53d 

St.  „^ 

Mount  Pleasant,  Boston  Rd.,  near 

Vyse  Ave. 
North,  234  W.  11th  St. 
Pilgrim,  258  W.  133d  St. 
Second  Ave.,  166  2d  Ave. 
Second  German,  407  W   43d  St. 
Sharon,  137  E.  103d  St. 
Shiloh,  232  W    124th  St. 
Sixteenth.  257  W.  16th  St. 
St.  John's,  351  W.  37th  St. 
St.  Paul,  352  W   35th  St. 
Tabernacle,  E.  168th  St ,  near  Mel- 
rase  Ave. 
Tabernacle,  148  W.  133d  St. 
Third  German,   1127   Fulton  Ave 
Tremont,    E.   Tremont   Ave.,    cor 

,  Ryer  Ave. 
Trinity   (Col).  E.  224th  St.,  near 

Barnes  Ave. 
Union,  204  W.  63d  St. 
Unity  (Col.),  19  W.  99th  St. 
Washington  Heights.  145th  St.  and 

Convent  Ave. 
ZVjn  (Col  ),  2148  5th  Ave. 

CON  GREG  A  TIONA  L. 
Armenian  Evangelical,  207  E.  30th. 


CONGREGA  TIONAL—  Continued. 

Bedford  Park.  Bainbridge  Ave.  E., 

cor.  E   201st  St 
Bethany.  455  10th  Ave. 
Broadway    Tabernacle,    Broadway 

and  56th  St. 
Christ,  Concourse,  cor.  E.  175th  St. 
Claremont    Park.    167th    St..    cor 

Teller  Ave. 
First  Morrlsania,  E.  166th  St.  and 

Forest  Ave. 
Harlem.  22  E.  131st  St. 
Manhattan,  W.  76th  St.  and  B'way. 
North  New  York.  E.  143d  St.,  near 

WUlis  Ave. 
Swedish  Evangelical  Bethesda,  138 

E.  50th  St. 
Swedish     Evangelical     Immanuel, 

308  W.  139th  St. 
Trinity.  Washington  Ave  ,  cor.  E. 

176th  St. 
Welsh,  206  E.  11th  St. 

DISCIPLES   OF   CHRIST 

Central.  142  W.  81st  St. 

LenOx  Ave.  Union.  74  W.  126th  St 

Russian,  63  2d  St. 

Second,  595  E.  169th  St. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCI A  TION . 

Church  of  God,  230  W   67th  St. 

Dingeldeln  Memorial  (German), 
429  E   77tb  St. 

Evang.  Luth  Church  of  Atone- 
ment, Edgecombe  Ave.,  cor  W. 
140th  St. 

First  Church  of.  the  Evangelical 
Association,  424  W.  55th  St. 

Manhattan  Gospel  Hall,  101  Man- 
hattan St. 

Second,  429  E.  77th  St. 

St.  Thomas's  English,  Topping 
Ave.,  cor.  E    175th  St. 

Zlon  German.  Stebblns  Ave ,  near 
Chlsholm  St. 

FRIENDS. 

Meeting  House.  221  E.  15th  St. 

Twentieth  St..  144  E.  20th  St. 
GREEK    ORTHODOX. 

Annunciation  (Greek).  310  W 
54th  St. 

Hellenic  Easterner.  153  E.  72d  St 

St.  Nicholas  Cathedral  (Russian), 
19  E.  97  th  St. 

JEWISH. 

Agudath  Jeshorlm.  115  E.  86th  St 

Ahawath  Chesed,  652  Lex.  Ave 

Anshe  Chesed,  W.  114th  St.  cor 
7th  Ave 

Atereth  Lsrael.  323  E   82d  St. 

Aterls  Zwie,  E.  121st  St .  near  1st 
Ave 

Beth-El,  5th  Ave.,  cor   E.  76th  St 

Beth  Hamedrash  Hagodol,  64  Nor- 
folk St. 

Beth  Hamedrash  Hagodol  Desfar- 
dim.  8  W.  113th  St. 

Beth  Israel  Bikur  Chollm,  72d  St 
and  Lexington  Ave. 

B'nai  Israel,  Hoshovtim,  86  For- 
syth St. 

B'nai  Jeshurun,  65th  St  and  Mad- 
ison Ave. 

Congregation  Ben  Israel,  64  Pitt  St 

Congregation  Orach  Chaim,  Lex- 
ington Ave.  and  95th  St. 

Congregation  Pincus  Elijah,  116 
W.  95th  St. 

First  Gallzo  Duckler  Mugen  Abra- 
ham, 87  Attorney  St. 

First  Hungarian  Cong  Oheb  Zedek 
18  W    116th  St. 

First  Roumanian  Am.  Congrega- 
tion. 91  Rivlngton  St. 

Free  Synagogue.  Carnegie  Hall 

Isaiah  Temple,  West  End  Ave  and 

106th  St. 
Kehilath  Jeshurun.  117  E.  85th  St 

Kol  Israel  Ansche  Poland,  22  For- 
syth St. 


JEWISH— Continued. 

Macbzlkel    Torah    Anshar    Slneer 

292  MadLson  St. 
Nachlath  Zevi,  59  E.  109th  St. 
New  Synagogue,  Aeolian  Hall. 
Rodoph  Sholom,  63d  St.  and  Lex- 
ington Ave. 
Shaari  Tephilla.  W.  82d  St.,  near 

Amsterdam  Ave. 
Shaari  Zedek.  25  W    118th  St. 
Shearith  E'nal  Israel,  22  E.  123th  St. 
Shearith  Israel,   100  Central  Park 

WesJ,,  cor.  70th  St. 
Temple  Emanu-El,   5th  Ave.  and 

43d  St 
Temple    Israel,    Lenox    Ave ,    cor. 

120th  St. 
Tlffereth  Israel,  126  Allen  St. 
We.st  End,  156  W.  82d  St. 
Zichron    Ephralm,   67th   St.,   near 

Lexington  Ave. 

LUTHERAN. 
Synod  of  New  York  of  the  Evangelical 

Lutheran      Church,      Julius      B. 

Remensnyder,  President,  f>00  Mad- 
ison Ave. 
Advent.  Broadway  and  93d  St. 
Atonement,   Edgecombe  Ave.  and 

140th  St. 
Bethany,  582  Teasdale  PJ. 
Bethltihem   (Swedish-Finnish),   632 

E.  135th  St. 
Christ,  406  E    19th  St. 
Church  of  Holy   Comforter,   1060 

Woodyerest  Ave.,  Bronx. 
Concordia,  Oak  Ter.  and  Crimmlna 

Ave. 
Deaf,    Mission    for,    Broome    and 

Elizabeth  Sts. 
Emanuel,  Brown  PI.,  cor  E.  137th. 
Emigrant  House  Chapel,  4  State  St. 
Epiphany,  72  E.  128th  St. 
Finnish    Evangelical    Mission,    83 

Christopher  St. 
German,  406  E.  19th  St. 
Grace.  123  W.  71st  St. 
Grace.  Valentine  Ave  .near  199th  St. 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  151  E   22d  St. 
Harlem  Swedish.   171  E.   121st  St. 
Harlem  Finnish,  72  E.  128th  St. 
Hellands.  2430  Walton  Ave. 
Holy  Trinity,  Central  Park  West 

and  W.  65th  St. 
Holy  Trinity,   E.   167th  St.,  near 

Kelly  St. 
Holy  Trinity  (Slovak),  332  E.  20th. 
Immanuel,  88th  St.,  cor.  Lexington 

Ave. 
Immanuel  (Scand.),  1410  Vyse  Ave. 
Immigrant  Mission,  8  State  St. 
Mftssiah.  412  Brook  Ave 
Our  Saviour   (English),   179th  St. 

and  Audubon  Ave. 
Our  Saviour   (Norwegian),  237  E. 

123d  St. 
Redeemer,  424  W.  44th  St. 
St.  James's,  Madison  Ave.,  cor.  E. 

73d  St. 
St  John's.  81  Christopher  St. 
St  John's.  217  E.  119th  St. 
St  John's.  1343  Fulton  Ave. 
St.  Luke's,   1724  Adams  St.,  Van 

Nest. 
St   Luke's,  233  W.  42d  St. 
St   Mark's.  323  6th  St. 
St   Mark's,  427  E.  240th  St. 
St.    Matthew's.    Broome   St.,    cor. 

Elizabeth. 
St.  Matthew's  (Lettish).  E    156th 

St .  near  Courtlandt  Ave. 
St.  Matthew's  (Esthonlan).  E.  83d 

St.,  near  3d  Ave. 
St.  Paul's,  E.   178th  St ,  cor.  La- 

fontaine  Ave. 
St   Paul's.  313  W    22d  St. 
St.  Paul's,  149  W    123d  St. 
St   Paul's,  794  E.  156th  St. 
St.    Peter's.    E.    219th   St.,    near 
,     White  Plains  Rd. 
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CHURCHES  IN  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX — ContinueA 


LUTHERAN — Continued. 

St.    Peter's,    l«xlngton    Ave.    and 

54  th  St. 
St   Peter'3,  439  E.  140th  St. 
St.    Stephen's,    Union    Ave ,    near 

165th  St 
St.   Thomas's   (English),   E.   175th 

St.,  cor   Topping  Ave. 
Saviours,  2430  Walton  Ave. 
Slovak   Evangelical  Cong,  332  E 

20th  St. 
Swedish,  Randall  Ave  ,  near  Mur- 

dock  Ave 
Trinity,  9th  St.  and  Ave   B. 
Trinity.  164  W.  100th  St 
Trinity    (Danish),   Hoe   Ave ,    cor 

Home  St. 
Washington  Heights,  W.  153d  St , 

near  Broadway. 
Zlon,  339  E.  84th  St. 

METHODIST    EPISCOPAL. 
Denominational    Headquarters,    150 

fith  Aw. 
Battery  Swedish,  127  W.  89th  St 
Bedford  St.,  28  Morton  St 
Beekman  Hill,  319  E.  50th  St. 
Bethel  Swedish,  1 163  Fox  St ,  Bronx 
Bllnn    Memorial    (German),    103d 

St.  and  Lexington  Ave. 
Boston    Road,    Boston    Rd ,    cor 

Suburban  PI. 
Butler  Memorial,  719  E.  223d  St 
Calvary,  129th  St.  and  7th  Ave. 
Centenary,   cor    Washington  Ave 

and  E.  166th  St. 
Chelsea.    Fort    Washington    Ave., 

cor.  W.  178th  St. 
Chinese  Mission,  42  Mott  St. 
Church  of  the  People,  Centre  and 

Worth  Sts 
Church  of  the  Saviour,  E.  111th  St. 

cor.  Lexington  Ave. 
Cornell  Memorial,  E.  76th  St.,  near 

2d  Ave. 
Duane,  294  Hudson  St 
East  Side  Parish,  9  2d  Ave. 
Eighteenth  St ,  307  W.  18th  St. 
Eleventh  St.,  543  E.  11th  St. 
First  German,  48  St.  Mark's  PI. 
Fordham,  2539  Marion  Ave. 
Forty-fourth  St.,  461  W.  44th  St. 
German,  Elton  Ave.,  cor.  E.  158th 

St. 
Good   Shepherd    (Italian),   261    E. 

149th  St. 
Grace,  White  Plains  Road,  Wake- 
field. 
Grace,  131  W.  104th  St. 
Hadley  Rescue  Hall,  293  Bowery. 
Heddlng,  337  E.  17th  St. 
Italian,  409  E    114th  St. 
Jane  St.,  13  Jane  St. 
Janes,  461  W.  44th  St. 
Japanese    Mission,    W.    104th   St., 

near  Columbus  Ave. 
Jeflerson    Park    (Italian),     407  E 

114th  St 
John  St.,  44  John  St. 
Madison  Ave.,  Madison  Ave.,  cor 

60th  St. 
Metropolitan  Temple.  58  7th  Ave 
Morris  Heights.  1788  Sedgwick  Ave 
Mott    Ave ,    Mott    Ave.,    cor.    E 

150th  St. 
Mount   Hope,   E.    177th   St.,   cor. 

(I^oncourse. 
Norwegian,  1078  Kelly  St. 
Park  Ave.,  Park  Ave.,  cor.  86th  St 
People's    Home    Church  and   Set- 
tlement, 545  E.  11th  St. 
Prospect  Ave.,  Prospect  Ave.,  cor. 

Macy  PI. 
St   Andrew's,  126  W.  76th  St. 
St.    James's,    Madison    Ave.    and 

126th  St. 
St.  John'<:  Chapel.  2536  7th  Ave. 
St.  Mark's,  W.  53d  St.  and  8th  Ave. 
St.  Paul's,  86th  St.  and  West  End 

Ave. 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL— 

Continued. 

St  Paul's  (German),  308  E.  55th  St 
St.  Stanislaus's,  Rectory,  109  7th  St. 
St.    Stephen's,    Marble   Hill   Ave, 

cor.  W.  228th  St. 
Salem,  102  W.  133d  St. 
Second  German,  346  W.  40th  St. 
Seventh  St.,  24  7th  St. 
Sixty-first  St.,  229  E   61st  St. 
Swedish,   Lexington   Ave.,   cor.   E. 

52d  St. 
Thirty-fifth  St.,  460  W   35th  St. 
Tremont, '  Washington    Ave.,    cor. 

E.  178th  St. 
Tremont  (German),  1841  Bathgate 

Ave. 
Tremont  Ave  ,  E.  Tremont  Ave., 

cor.  Bryant  St. 
Trinity,  City  Island  Ave. 
Trinity,  323  E.  118th  St. 
Union,  W.  48tb  St.,  near  Broadway 
Universal     Spiritualist,      165     W 

131st  St. 
Van   Nest,   cor.   Morris  Park  and 

Cruger  Aves. 
Washington    Heights,    Amsterdam 
.   Ave.,  cor.  153d  St. 
Washington  Sq.,  137  W.  4th  St. 
Wesleyan,  33  W.  132d  St. 
Westchester,  2547  Walker  Ave. 
Willis  Ave  .  cor.  E.  141st  St. 
Woodlawn  Heights,   E.   237th  St 

near  Katonah  Ave. 
Woodycrest.  1074  Ogden  Ave. 

METHODIST   EPISCOPAL 
(AFRICAN). 

Bethel  Chapel,  62d  St.,  near  11th 

Ave. 
Harlem,  58  W.  138th  St. 
Metropolitan,  112  W.  133d  St. 
Union,  109  W.  13Ist  St. 
Zlon,  W.  136th  St.,  near  7th  Ave 

MORAVIAN 

First,  Lexington  Ave  and  30th  St 
Second,  WUklns  Ave.  and  Jennings 

St. 
Third,  224  W.  63d  St. 
Fourth,  Beth-TphUlah,  63  W.  134th 

St. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

Denominational   Headquarters,   166 

fith  Ave. 
Adams  Memorial,  207  E    30th  St. 
Amer.  International,  2d  Ave.  and 

14th  St. 
Ascension,  340  E.  106th  St. 
Beck  Memorial,  980  E    180th  St. 
Bedford  Park,  Bedford  Park  Boule- 
vard, cor.,  Balnbridge  Ave. 
Bethany,  E.  137th  St,  near  Willis 

Ave. 
Bethlehem  Chapel,  196  Bleecker  St. 
Bohemian  Brefn,  589  E    165th  St 
Bohemian  (John  Haas),  349  E  74th 
Brick,  5th  Ave.,  cor.  37th  St. 
Broadway.  Broadway  and  114th  St 
Central,  Madison  Ave.  and  57th  St 
Chinese,  223  E   31st  St. 
Christ.  336  W    36th  St. 
Church    of    the    Puritans,    15    W 

130th  St. 
Covenant,  310  E.  42d  St. 
East  Harlem,  233  E.  116th  St. 
Edgehill.  Spuyten  Duyvll. 
Emmanuel  Chapel,  735  E.  6th  St 
Faith.  359  W.  48th  St. 
Fifth  Ave  ,  5th  Ave  ,  cor.  55th  St 

Memorial    Chapel,    E.    62d    St.. 

near  1st  Ave.     Chinese  Mission, 

233  E.  31st  St. 
First,  Fort  Schuyler  Rd.,  Throgg's 

Flr.st,  5th  Ave.,  cor.  W.  12th  St. 
First  Mag.var,  233  E  116th  St. 


PRESBYTERIAN — Continued. 

First,  730  E.  225th  St. 

Fourth.  637  West  End  Ave. 

Fourteenth  St.,  14th  St.,  cor.  2d  Ave. 

French  Evangelical,  126  W.  16th  St 

Good  Shepherd,  152  W.  66th  St 

Greenwich,  145  W.  13th  St. 

Harlem-New  York,  122d  St.  and 
Mt.  Morris  Park  West;  also  7th 
Ave   and  128th  St. 

Home  St.,  Home  St.  and  West 
Farms  Rd. 

Hunt's  Point,  Spofford  Ave ,  cor. 
Coster  St 

Lee  Memorial  Chapel,  556  W.  141st 
St. 

Madison  Ave.,  Madison  Ave ,  cor. 
73d  St. 

Maai.son  Square.  9  Madison  Ave. 

Madison  Sq.  Church  Huuse,  436 
3d  Ave. 

Mlzpah  Chapel,  420  W   57th  St. 

Mornlngside.  Morningslde  Ave.  and 
W.  122d  St. 

Morrlsania,  1197  Washington  Ave. 

Mount  Washington,  Broadway, 
cor.  Dyckman  St. 

North,  525  W.  155th  St. 

Northminster,  W.  115th  St,  near 
St.  Nicholas  Ave. 

Olivet  Memorial.  59  2d  Ave. 

Olmstead  Ave  ,  Olmstead  and  New- 
bold  Aves. 

Rlverdale,  RIverdale  Ave.,  Bronx. 

Rutgers,  Broadway  and  W.  73d  St. 

St   James's,  357  W   51st  St 

St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  141st  St.  and  St. 
Nicholas  Ave. 

Scotch,  96th  St  and  Central  Pk.  W. 

Sea  and  Land,  61  Henry  St. 

Seventh,  cor.  Broome  and  Ridge  Sts. 

Spring  St ,  Spring  St.,  nr.  Varick  St. 

Tremont,  Grand  Boulevard  and 
178th  St. 

University  Heights,  University  Ave  , 
cor.  Hall  of  Fame  Ter. 

University  PI  ,  University  PI  and 
E.  10th  St. 

Van  Nest,  Barnes  Ave.,  cor.  Morris 
Park  Ave. 

West  End,  105th  St.  and  Amster- 
dam Ave. 

Westminster,  208  W    23d  St. 

West-Park,  W.  86th  St ,  cor.  Am- 
sterdam Ave. 

West  Twenty-third  St.,  W.  24th 
St.,  near  9th  Ave. 

Woodlawn  Heights,  240th  St.  and 
Martha  Ave. 

Woodstock,  E.  165th  St  and  Pros- 
pect Ave. 

PROTESTANT    EPISCOPAL. 

Diocesan  House.  116  Lafayette  St. 
Rt.  Rev.  David  H  Greer,  Bishop. 
Amsterdam  Ave.  and  llOth  St.; 
Rt.  Rev.  Chas.  S.  Burch,  Suffra- 
gan Bishop,  Layman's  House,  49 
E.  25th  St. 

All  Angels',  Slst  St ,  cor.  West  End 
Ave.      • 

All  Saints'.  286  Henry  St. 

All  Souls'.  86  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 

Ascension,  36  5th  Ave.,  cor.  10th  St 

Ascension  Memorial,  253  W.  43d  St. 

Beloved  Disciple,  89th  St.,  near 
Madison  Ave. 

Calvary.  273  4th  Ave. 

Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 
W.  113th  St.,  between  Amster- 
dam and  Mornlngside  Aves. 

Chapel  of  Atonement,  Beach  Ave., 
near  Westchester  Ave. 

Chapel  of  Christ  the  Consoler,  foot 
E.  26th  St    (Bellevue  Hospital). 

Chapel  of  St.  Cornelius  the  (3en- 
turian.  Governor's  Island. 

Chapel  of  Holy  Spirit,  Westchester 
Ave.  and  E.  167th  St. 
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PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL — 
Qonttnued. 

Chapel  of  the  Comforter,  10  Horatio 

St. 
Chapel    of    the    Good    Shepherd, 

Wakefield,  Bronx. 
Chapel    of    the    Good    Shepherd, 

Blackwell's  Island. 
Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary),   175 

9th  Ave. 
Chapel  of  the  Intercession,  Broad- 
way and  155th  St 
Chapel  of  the  Messiah.  206  E.  95th. 
Chapel  of  the  Redeemer,  Seamen 

Ave.  and  Isham  St. 
Christ,  Broadway  and  W.  71st  St 
Christ,  Riveroale. 
Church  of  the  Advocate,  Washing- 
ton Ave.,  near  E.  180th  St. 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,   153  W 

136th  St. 
Church    of    the    Resurrection.    E. 

74th  St.,  near  Park  Ave. 
Congregation     of     Transfiguration 

Chapel,  221  W    69th  St. 
Emmanuel,    770   Courtlandt  Ave., 

Bronx. 
Epiphany,  259  Lexington  Ave. 
God's     Providence      House,     330 

Broome  St. 
Grace,  800  Broadway. 
Grace,  City  Island  Ave.,  cor   Pilot 

St.,  City  Island. 
Grace,    West    Farms,    Vyse   Ave 

near  Tremont  Ave. 
Grace  Chapel,  414  E   14th  St. 
Grace  Emmanuel.  212  E    116th  St 
Heavenly  Rest,  651  5th  Ave. 
Holy  Comforter,  343  W.  Houston  St 
Holy  Communion,  324  6th  Ave. 
Holy  Cross,  43  Ave.  C. 
Holy  Faith,  694  E.  166th  St. 
Holy    Nativity,    Balnbrldge   Ave 

cor.  E.  204th  St. 
Holyrood,   Fort  Washington  Ave 

cor   W.  179th  St. 
Holy  Spirit,  Westciiester  Ave.,  cor 

E.  167th  St 
Holy  Trinity  (St.  James's  Parish), 

316  E.  88th  St. 
Holy    Trinity,    W.    122d    St.    and 

Lenox  Ave. 
Incarnation,     205     Madison    Ave 

Chapel,  242  E.  31st  St 
Intercession,  158th  St.  and  B'way. 
"Little  Church  Arouna  the  Corner" 

(Transfiguration),  5.  E.  29tb  St. 
Mediator,   Klngsbrldge  Ave.,  near 

W.  23l8t  St. 
Our  Saviour,  25  South  St. 
St.  Agnes's  Chapel,  92d  St.,  near 

Columbus  Ave. 
St.  Alban's,  981  Summit  Ave. 
St.  Ambrose  (Italian).  236  E.  111th 

St. 

St.  Andrew's,  1 27th  St.,  near  5th  Ave. 
St.  Ann's,  St.  Ann's  Ave  ,  near  E 

140th  St. 
St.  Ann's  (Deaf  Mutes),  W.  I48th 

St.,  near  Amsterdam  AVe. 
St.    Augustine's    Chapel     (Trinity 

Parish),  107  E.  Houston  St. 
St.   Barnabas's  Chapel,   306   Mul 

berry  St. 
St.    Bartholomew's,    348    Madison 

Ave.      Chapel,    209    E.    42d   St. 

Swedish  Chapel,  121  E.  127th  St. 

Chinese  Guild,  20  Chatham  Sq. 
St.   Chrysostom's  Chapel   (Trinity 

Parish).  201  W.  39th  St. 
St.  Clement's,  136  W.  3d  St. 
St.  Cornelius's,  423  W.  46th  St 
St.  Cornelius's  Chapel,  Governor's 

Tain  ufl 

St.  Cyprian's  Chapel,  171  W.  63d  St 
St    David's,  382  E.  160th  St. 
St.    Edmund's,     177th    St..     near 
Morris  Ave. 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL — 
Continuea. 

St.  Edward  the  Martyr,  109th  St., 

near  5th  Ave. 
St.  Esprlfs,  45  E.  27th  St. 
St..  George's.  E.  219th  St..  Williams 

bridge. 
St.  George's,  7  Rutherfurd  PI. 
St.  Ignatlus's,  West  End  Ave.  and 

W.  87th  St. 
St   James's,  71st  St.,  cor.  Madison 

Ave. 
St      James's,     Fordham,,    Jerome 

Ave.,  cor.  E.  190th  St. 
St.  John  the  Divine  Cathedral,  W. 

113th   St.,   between   Amsterdam 

and  Mornlngslde  Aves. 
St.   John  the  Evangelist,   222   W. 

llth  St 
St   Jude's  Mission,  19  W.  99th  St 
St.  Luke's,  Convent  Ave.,  cor.  W. 

141st  St. 
St.  Luke's  (Trinity  Parish),  Hudson 

St..  opp.  Grove  St. 
St.    Luke's    Hospital    Chapel,    W. 

1 13th  St.  and  Amsterdam  Ave. 
St.   Margaret's,  E.  156th  St.,  cor. 

St   Mark's,  2d  Ave.  and  10th  St. 
St.  Martha's  Chapel,  1858  Cruger 

Ave. 
St.   Mary's,   Alexander  Ave ,  cor 

142d  St. 
St     Mary's,    Lawrence    St.,    near 

Amsterdam  Ave. 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  W.  46th  St 

and  6th  Ave. 
St.   Matthew's,  W.  84th  St ,  near 

Central  Park  West. 
St.  Michael's,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  cor 

W.  99th  St. 
St.   Paul's,  Washington  Ave.,  cor 

St   Paul's  PI 
St.  Paul's  (Trinity  Parish),  Broad- 
way and  Ve^ey  St. 
St.  Peter's,  342  W.  20th  St. 
St.  Peter's,  Westchester  Ave. 
St.  Philip's,  W.  134th  St.,  near  7th 

Ave 
St.    Simeon's,    E.    164th    St.,    cor 

Sheridan  Ave. 
St.  Stephen's,  124  W.  69th  St. 
St.    Stephen's,    E.    238th   St.,    cor 

Vlreo  Ave. 
St  Thomas's,  5th  Ave.,  cor  53d  St 
St.  Thomas's  Chapel,  230  E.  60tb  St. 
San  Salvatore  (Italian),  359  Broome 

St. 
Transflgiiratlon     ("Little     Church 

Around  the  Corner"),  5  E.  29th 

St. 
Trinity,  Broadway  and  Rector  St 
Trinity.  E.  164th  St..  near  Boston 

Road 
Trinity  Chapel,  15  W.  25th  St. 
Zlon    and    St.    Timothy,    332    W. 

57th  St. 

REFORMED   CHURCH   IN 
AMERICA. 

Denominational  Headquarters,  Re- 
fiiTtned  Church  Bldg.,  2B  E.  SSd  St 

Anderson  Memorial,  cor.  E.  183d 
St  and  Cambreling  Ave. 

Bethany  Memorial,  67th  St.,  cor. 
1st  Ave. 

Bloomlngdale,  West  End  Ave.,  near 

loethSt 

Church  of  the  Comforter,  279  E. 

162d  St. 
Elmendorf  Chapel,  169  E.  12l8t  St. 
Fordham  Manor,  Klngsbrldge  Rd.. 

cor.  Claflln  Terrace. 
Fort    Washington.    W.    ISlst    St.. 

near  Fort  Washington  Ave 
Fourth  German.  412  W.  45th  St. 
German  Evan?..  Ave  B  and  5th  St. 
German  Reformed,  353  E.  68th  St. 


REFORMED  CHURCH  IN 
AMERICA — CoTUinued. 
Grace.  845  7th  Ave. 
Hamilton  Orange,  W.  149th  St.  and 

Convent  Ave. 
Manor.  348  W   26th  St. 
Melrose,  Elton  Ave.,  cor.  E.  156th 

St. 
Mott  Haven.  3d  Ave.,  cor.  146th  St. 
New  York  Collegiate: 

Knox  Memorial,  405  W.  41st  St. 

Marble,  5th  Ave  and  29th  St. 

Middle,  2d  Ave  and  7th  St 

North,  113  Fulton  St 

St.  Nicholas,  5th  Ave ,  cor.  48th 
St. 

Thirty-fourth  St ,  307  W.  34th  St 

Vermllye  Chapel,  416  W.  54th  St. 

West   End,    77th   St.   and   West 
End  Ave. 
Reformed,  267  Lenox  Ave. 
Sixty-eighth  St.    355  E.  68th  St. 
Sunshine  Chapel,  550  W    40th  St 
Union,  Ogden  Ave.,  near  169th  St. 
West  Farms,   Falrmount  PI.,  near 

Prospect  Ave. 
Zlon,  Stebblns  Ave ,  cor.  Chisholm 

St. 

REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  THE 

U.  S. 
Bethany,  235  E.  109th  St 
Harbor  Mission.  Ellis  Island. 
Martha  Memorial,  419  W.  52d  St. 
St.  Paul's,  608  E.  141st  St. 

REFORMED    EPISCOPAL. 
First.  Madison  Ave  ,  cor.  55th  St. 
St.  Paul's,  236th  St.  and  Vlreo  Ave. 
REFORMED    PRESBYTERIAN. 
Second,  304  W.  122d  St. 
Third,  238  W.  23d  St 

ROMAN    CATHOLIC. 
His  Emlnenre,  John  Cardinal  Far- 
ley, 452  Madison  Ave. 
AH    Saints',    Madison    Ave.,    cox 

129th  St. 
Annunciation,  B.  V.  M.,  Convent 

Ave.,  cor.  13l3t  St. 
Asren.ston,   107th  St.,  near  B'way. 
Assumption.  427  W.  49th  St. 
Blessed    Sacrament.    W.    71st    St., 

near  Broadway. 
Chapel  01  the  Sacred  Heart,  Hart's 

Island. 
Corous  Chrlstl.  535  W.  12Ist  St. 
Epiphany.  373  2d  Ave. 
Good  Shepherd,  207th  St  &  B'way. 
Guardian  Angel,  511  W.  23d  St. 
Holy  Cross,  335  W.  42d  St. 
Holy    FamUy,    Castle    Hill    Ave, 

cor ,  Watson  Ave. 
Holy  Innocents,  126  W.  37th  St. 
Holy  Name  Mission,  319  Bowery. 
Holy   Name  of  Jesus,   Amsterdam 

Ave.  and  96th  St. 
Holy  Rosary,  442  E.  119th  St. 
Holy    Spirit,    Bumside   Ave.,    cor. 

Aqueduct  Ave. 
Holy  Trinity,  205  W.  82d  St. 
Immaculate    Conception,    505    E. 

14th  St. 
Immaculaie  Conception  (German), 

385  E.  150th  St 
Immaculate   Conception,    E.    Gun 

Hill  Rd  ,  cor   Holland  Ave. 
Incarnation,     17,5th    St.    and    St. 

Nicholas  Ave 
Mary,  Help  of  Christians,  438  E. 

12th  St. 
Mary,  Star  «f  the  Sea,  Governor's 

Island. 
Most  Holy  and  Immaculate  Heart 

of  Mary,  375  Lafayette  St. 
Most  Holy  Redeemer.  165  E.  3d  St. 
Most  Precious  Blood.  115  Baxter  St. 
Nativity.  58  2d  Ave. 
Notre  Dame.  Mornlngslde  Ave.  and 

114th  St. 
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ROMAN  CATHOLIC — Continued.  ROMAN  CATHOLIC — Continued. 


Our  Lady  of  Angels,  228  E.  1 13t.h  St 
Our  Lady  of  Eaperanza.  156th  St., 

iifar  Rtver»lde  Drive. 
Our   Lady   of  _Good   Counsel,   236 

E   90th  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Grace,  14  Stanton  St 
Our   Lady   of  Guadalupe,   229   W 

14th  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Hope.  156th  St ,  near 

Broadway 
Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  303  Elizabeth 

St 
Our    Lady    of    Lourdes,    Convent 

Ave   and  W.  142d  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  2504  Marlon 

Ave. 
Our    Lady    of    Mercy    Chapel,    70 

Washington  Sq.  S. 
Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  453 

E    115th  St. 
Our   Lady   of   Mount   Carmel,    E 

187th  St.,  cor.  Belmont  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  321 

E   61st  St 
Our  Lady  of  Pity,  E.  15Ist  St.,  near 

Morris  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  PompeU,  214  Bleecker 

St 
Our  Lady  of  Solace,  White  Plains 

Rd.  and  Van  Nest  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  105  Pitt  St. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  7  State  St. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Scapular  of  Mount 

Carmel,  341  E.  28th  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Victory,  171st  St.  and 

Webster  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Vllna,  570  Broome  St 
Our  Lady  Queen  of  Angels,  228  E 

113th  St. 
Our  Saviour,   183d  St.  and  Wash- 
ington Ave. 
Resurrection,  282  W.  151st  St 
Sacred    Heart,    Shakespeare    Ave  , 

near  W.  169th  St. 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  447  W. 51st  St. 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  E 

33d  St.,  near  3d  Ave. 
St   Adalbert's,  424  E.  156th  St. 
St   Agnes's,  143  E.  43d  St 
St   Aloysius's,  215  W.  132d  St. 
St   Alphonsus's,  312  W    Broadway 
St   Ambrose's,  639  W.  54th  St. 
St.  Andrew's,  Duane  St.,  cor.  City 

Hall  PI. 
St.     Angela's,     Morris    Ave.    and 

163d  St. 
St   Ann's,  112  E.  12th  St. 
St    Ann's,  308  E.  110th  St 
St   Anselm's,  677  Tinton  Ave. 
St   Anthony's,  826  E    166th  St. 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  153  Sullivan 

St. 
St.  Anthony's  Commonwealth  Ave  , 

cor.  Mansion  Ave. 
St  Athanasius's,Tiflany,cor.  FoxSl 
St.  Augustine's,  E    167th  St.,  cor 

Fulton  Ave. 
St   Barnabas's,  321  E.  241st  St. 
St.  Benedict  the  Moor,  342  W. 53d  St 
St.  Bernard's,  332  W.  14th  St. 
St    Boniface's,  882  2d  Ave. 
St.  Brendan's,  Perry  Ave.,  cor    E 

207th  St. 
St   Brigld's,  123  Ave.  B. 
St.  Catherine  of  Genoa,  W.  153d  St 

near  Amsterdam  Ave. 
St.    Catherine   of   Sienna,   420   E 

69th  St. 
St.  Cecilia's,  120  E.  106th  St 
St.   Charles  Borromeo's,  W.   141st 

St.,  near  7th  Ave. 
St.  Clare's,  436  W.  36th  St 
St.  Clement's,  406  W.  40th  St. 
St.  Columba's,  339  W.  25th  St 
SS.     Cyril     and     Methodius     (for 

Croatians).  552  W.  50th  St. 
St.  Elizabeth's,  W.  187th  St.,  cor 

Broadway. 


St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  345  E 

4th  St. 
St    Frances  of  Rome,   Richardson 

Ave.,  Wakefield. 
St.  Francis  de  Sales's,  139  E.  96th  St. 
St  Francis  of  AssLsl,  139  W.  3l8t  St. 
St.  Francis  Xavier's,  36  W   16th  St. 
S..  Gabriel's,  312  E.  37th  St. 
St   George's,  28  E.  7th  St. 
St.    Gregory   the  Great,   90th   St., 

near  Amsterdam  Ave. 
St.   Ignatius   Lovola's,   Park  Ave  , 

cor.  E.  84th  St. 
St.  James's,  32  James  St. 
St.  Jean  Baptlste's,   76th  St.  and 

Lexington  Ave. 
St.  Jerome's,  Alexander  Ave  ,  cor. 

138th  St. 
St.  Joachim's,  24  Roosevelt  St. 
St.  John  Baptist's,  209  W.  30th  St. 
St.  John  ChryBostom's,   167th  St. 

and  Hoe  Ave. 
St.  John  Evangelist's,  355  E.  55th  St. 
St.  John  Nepomuk's,  350  E.  57th  St 
St.  John's,  291 1   Klngsbrldge  Ave 
St  John  the  Martyr's,  254  E.  72d  St. 
St   Joseph's,  59  6th  Ave. 
St.  Joseph's,  64  Catharine  St. 
St   Joseph's,  1943  Bathgate  Ave. 
St.  Joseph's  (German),  408  E.  87th 

St. 
St.  Joseph's,  125th  St.,  cor.  Morn- 

Ingslde  Ave. 
St   Joseph's.  46  Washington  St. 
St   Leo's,  11  E.  28th  St. 
St.  Lucy's.  344  E    104th  St. 
St.     Luke's.     E.     138th    St.,    near 

Cypress  Ave 
St.  Malachy's.  243  W.  49th  St 
St.  Margaret's.  Riverdale. 
St.  Mark,  Evangelist's,  63  W.  138th 

St. 
St.  Martin  of  Tours.  E    I82d  St  . 

cor.  Grote. 
St  Mary  Magdalen's.  529  E  17th  St 
St.  Mary's.  438  Grand  St. 
St.  Mary's,  E  215th  St .  cor.  White 

Plains  Rd. 
St.  Mary's  Star  of  the  Sea.  596  City 

Island  Ave.,  City  Island. 
St.   Matthew's,   W.  67th  St.,  near 

Amsterdam  Ave 
St    Michael's,  418  W.  34th  St. 
St.  Monica's.  409  E.  79th  St. 
St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentine.  Andrews 

Ave.,  cor.  W.  Fordham  Rd. 
St.  Nicholas's,  125  2d  St. 
St. Patrick 's.Mott St  .cor.PrinceSt. 
St    Patrick's   Cathedral,    cor.    5th 

Ave.  and  50th  St. 
St.  Paul's,  115  E.  117th  St. 
St.   Paul  the  Apostle's,  Columbus 

Ave.  and  W    60th  St. 
St    Peter's,  20  Barclay  St. 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul's,  159th  St  and 

St.  Ann's  Ave 
St.  Philip  Neri's,  Grand  Boulevard 

and  Concourse,  opp.  E.  202d  St. 
St.  Pius's,  416  E.  I45th  St. 
St.  Raphael's,  W.  41st  St ,  bet.  lOth 

and  nth  Aves. 
St.  Raymond's,  Walker  Ave.,  cor 

Castle  Hill  Ave 
St.  Rita  of  Cascia.  442  College  Ave. 
St.  Rocco's,  18  Catharine  Slip 
St   Roch's,  734  E.  I50th  St. 
St  Rose's,  Cannon  St.,  near  Broome. 
St  Rose  of  Lima,  W.  165th  St.,  near 

Amsterdam  Ave. 
St  Stanislaus's  (Polish),  107  7th  St 
St.  Stephen's,  149  E.  28th  St. 
St.    Stephen   of   Hungary,   420   E 

14th  St. 
St  Teresa's.  Rutgers,  cor.  Henry  St 
St.  Thomas  the  Apostle's.  W.  H8th 

St.,  near  St   Nicholas  Ave. 
St  -Thomas  Aquinas's,  E.  Tremont 

Ave.,  near  Daly  Ave. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC— Contikued 
St.     Valentine's.     E.     22l8t     St., 

WUllamsbridge. 
St.     Veronica's,     ChrlstoTpher    St., 

near  Greenwich. 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul's,  127  W.  23d  St. 
St.  Vincent  Ferrer's,   E.  67th  St , 

near  Lexington  Ave. 
Transfiguration,  25  Mott  St. 

RUSSIAN    ORTHODOX. 
Holy  Resurrection,  121  E.  7th  St. 
St.  Mary's,  347  E.  14th  St. 
St    Nicholas's,  15  E.  97th  St. 

SEVENTH-DAY  ADVBNTISTS. 

Conference,  SS   Union  Square  East 

Bronx  English,  169t*  St  and  Bos- 
ton Rd. 

Bronx  German,  769  H  Courtlandt 
Ave 

Bronx  Swedish,  E.  137th  St ,  near 
Willis  Ave. 

English,  145th  St.  and  Convent  Ave. 

German,  334  E.  86th  St. 

Harlem  (Col.),  184  W.  135th  St. 

Hungarian,  510  E   6th  St. 

UNITARIAN. 
Denominational   HeadQuaners,    lOi 
E.  20th  St. 

All  Souls',  4th  Ave  and  20th  St. 
Lenox  Ave  ,  Lenox  Ave.,  cor   121.st 

St. 
Messiah,  E.  34th  St ,  cor  Park  Ave. 

UNITED    PRESBYTERIAN. 
Charles  St..  41  Charles  St 
East   187th  St..  E.   187th  St.  and 

LoriUard  PI 
First.  16  W    108th  St. 
Second,  123  W.  12th  St. 
Seventh  Ave.,  29  7th  Ave. 
Washington  Heights.  172d  St.  and 

Audubon  Ave. 
West  44th  St  .  434  W.  44th  St. 

UNIVERSALIST. 
Fourth  (Divine  Paternity),  Central 
Park  West  and  76th  St. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
All  Night  Mission.  8  Bowery. 
Arabian  Mission,  25  E.  22d  St. 
Beacon  Light  Rescue  Mission,  2372 

3d  Ave. 
Beulah  Wesleyan  Methodist,  33  W. 

132d  St. 
Bowery  Mission,  227  Bowery. 
Broome     Street     Tabernacle,     395 

Broome  St. 
Calvary  Chapel,  346  E.  23d  St. 
Catharine    Mission,    24    Catharine 

Slip. 
Catholic    Apostolic — Central,    417 

W.  57th  St.;  Harle.-a  (German), 

202  W.  114th  St. 
Christian  Israelites'  Sanctuary,  108 

1st  St. 
Christian  Mission,  45  W.  133d  St. 
Christ  Mission,  331  W.  57th  St. 
Church     of     Christ     (Scientist) — 

First,  Central  Park  West,  cor.  W. 

96th  St.;  Second,   Central  Park 

West,  cor  W.  68th  St.;  Third.  35 

E.    125th    St.;    Fourth,    600    W. 

181st   St.;   Fifth.   Aeolian   Bldg., 

W.  42d  St  ;  Sixth,  1931  Washing- 
ton Ave 
Church  of  Healing  Christ.  47  W. 

72d  St.      (New  Thought ) 
Church   of   Son   of   Man,    227   E. 

104th  St 
Church  of  the  Strangers,  W.  57tb 
:   St.  and  8th  Ave. 
De  Witt  Memorial.  280  Rlvlngton  St. 
Doyers  St.  Mission,  17  Doyers  St. 
Eighth  Ave..  290  8th  Ave. 
Ethical  Culture  Soc  ,  Central  Park 

West  and  64th  St. 
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CHURCHES  IN  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX — Continued. 


MISCELLANBO  US — Continued. 

Faith  Mission.  241  West  60th  St. 

Five  Points'  Mission,  129  Worth  St. 

Galilee  Mission,  346  E.  23d  St. 

Glad  Tidings.  454  W.  42d  St. 

Gospel  Tabernacle,  44th  St.  and 
8th  Ave. 

Gospel  Mission,  346  W.  45tn  St. 

Hebrew  Christian  Mission,  28 
Rlvlngton  St. 

Holy  Church  of  God,  225  E.  73d  St 

Holy  Church  New  Covenant  (Col  ), 
2161  Madison  Ave. 

Japanese  Mission,  330  E    57th  St. 

Labor  Temple,  225  2d  Ave. 

Manhattan  Gospel  Hall,  101  Man- 
hattan St    ^ 

Mariners',  16?llth  Ave 

McAuley  Cremorne  Mission,  216 
W.  35th  St. 

McAuley's  Water  St  Mission,  316 
Water  St 

Mlsslone  Crlstiano,  300  W.  69th  St 


MISCELLANEOUS — Continued. 

Mission  of  the  Living  Waters,  291 

3d  Ave. 
Morning  Star  Chinese  Mission,  11 

Doyers  St. 
Mount  Penlel  Church  of  the  Living 

God,  338  W.  4l3t  St 
New  Apostolic,  207  E    120th  St. 
New  Church  (Swedenborglan),  35th 

St ,  near  Park  Ave. 
New  Thought,  32  W.  43d  St. 
Olivet  Memorial.  63  2d  St. 
Pentecostal   Church  of  the  Naza- 

rene.  254  8th  Ave 
People's  Tabernacle.  52  E.  102d  St 
Redeemer's  Mission,  239  W.  145th  St 
Salvation  Army  (see  Index). 
Seamen's  Christian  Association,  399 

West  St. 
Seventh    Day    Cliristlan,    151    W 

125th  St. 
Seventh   St.   Jewish   Mission,    152 

7th  St. 


MISCBLLANEO  US — Continued. 
Society    for    Ethical    Culture,    33 

Central  Park  West 
Spanish  Evang.,  9  Madison  Ave. 
Spiritual  and  Ethical  Society,  142 

W.  125th  St. 
Strachan,    Margaret,    Chapel,    105 

W.  27th  St 
Sunshine  Chapel,  550  W.  40th  St. 
Temple     of      International     Bible 

Students,  22  W.  63d  St. 
Tremont  Temple,  Grand  Boulevard, 

near  E.  Burnslde  Ave. 
True  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch. 

21  Bank  St. 
Union  Pilgrim  Rescue  Mission,  231 

E.  127th  St 
Volunteers  of  America  (see  Index). 
West   Farms   Mission,    1833    West 

Farm.s  Rd 
West  Side  Gospel  Mission,  269  W. 

47th  St. 


BAPTIST. 

Antloch,  163  Prince  St. 

Baptist    Temple.     3d     Ave.,    cor. 

Scherraerhorn  St. 
Bay    Ridge    (Swedish),    257    Bay 

Ridge  Ave. 
Bedford  Heights.  Bergen  St ,  cor 

Rogers  Ave. 
Berean    (Col),    Bergen    St.,    near 

Rochester  Ave. 
Bergen  St ,  697  Bergen  St. 
Bethany      (Col),     Clermont     and 

Bethel  (Col ) .  3d  A  ve.  and  Warren  St 
Borough  Park,  48th  St  and  13th  Ave 
Bushwlck    Ave  ,    Bushwlck    Ave , 

cor   Weirfleld  St. 
Calvary,  14th  St ,  near  4th  Ave. 
Central,  AdelphI  St  ,  near  Myrtle 

Concord   (Col),  DufHeld  St.,  near 

Myrtle  Ave. 
East  End,  Van  Sicklen  Ave ,  near 

Glenmore  Ave. 
Emmanuel,    l<afayette    Ave ,    cor 

St.  James's  PI. 
Euclid  Ave  ,  Euclid  Ave.,  cor.  Hill  St 
First,  11th  St    and  Ely  Ave,  L    I 

City. 
First   In  Williamsburg,   L«e  Ave , 

cor   Keap  St. 
First      Canarsle,      Remsen      Ave , 

Canarsle. 
First  in  East  New  York,  Hendrix 

St ,  near  Fulton  St 
First   (Col),   E     15th  St,   Sheeps- 

head  Bay. 
First    German.    E.    D  ,    Montrose. 

near  Union  Ave. 
First  German,  Prospect  Ave  ,  near 

6th  Ave. 
First  in  Pierrepont,  3d    Ave  ,    cor 

Schermerhorn  St 
First  Italian,  16  Jackson  St. 
First  Nor    Danish,  4th  Ave  ,  near 

32d  St. 
First  Swedish,  6th  Ave.  and  53d  St 
Grace,  4th  Ave.  and  55th  St. 
Greene    Ave  ,    Greene    Ave ,    near 

Lewis  Ave. 
Greenwood,  7th  Ave  and  6th  St 
Hanson  Place,  Hanson  Pi  ,  cor    S 

Portland  Ave. 
Holy   Trinity    (Col.),   595   Classon 

Ave. 
Kenllworth,  40  Kenilworth  PI 
Lelterts  Park,  76th  St.  and  14th  Ave 
Lenox  Road,   Nostrand  Ave ,  cor 

Lenox  Rd. 
McDonough  St  ,  Patchen  Ave.,  cor 

McDonough  St. 
Marcy     Ave.,     Marcy    Ave.,    cor 

Putnam  Ave 


CHURCHES    IN    BROOKLYN 

BAPTIST — Continued.  ( 

Memorial,  8th  Ave.  and  16th  St. 
Mount  Lebanon,  291  Howard  Ave 
Prospect  Park,  Ave.  C  and  E.  4th  St 
Redeemer,  cor.  Cort^Iyou  Rd.  and 

E.  18th  St. 
Salem,  Albemarle  Rd.,  near  Bed 

lord  Ave. 
Second   German.   Evergreen   Ave 

cor   Woodbine. 
Sheepshead  Bay  (Col ) ,  Sheepshead 

Bay. 
Sixth  Ave.,  6th  Ave.  and  Lincoln  PI 
Strong     Place,     Strong     Pi  ,     cor 

Degraw  St. 
Sumner   Ave ,   Sumner   Ave.,   cor. 

Decatur  St. 
Swedish    Ebenezer,    Herkimer    St 

and  Schenectady  Ave 
Tabernacle,  Clinton  St.,  cor.  3d  PI. 
Trinity,  Greene  Ave.,  cor   Patchen 
Union,  Noble,  near  Manhattan  Ave 
Washington  Ave.,  Washington  Ave  . 

cor.  Gates  Ave 

CON  GREG  A  TIONAL. 

Beecher  Memorial,  Herkimer  St , 
near  Rockaway  Ave. 

Borough  Park,  49th  St ,  near  Fort 
Hamilton  Ave. 

Bushwlck  Ave .  Bushwlck  Ave., 
cor.  Cornelia  St. 

Central,  Hancock  St ,  near  Frank- 
lin Ave. 

Christ,  Coney  Island  Ave  and  Ave.  I 

Clinton  Ave  ■,  Clinton  Ave.,  cor 
Lafayette  Ave.;  Atlantic  Ave 
Chapel,  Atlantic  and  Grand  Aves 

Dyker  Heights,  12th  Ave  ,  near 
83d  St 

Evangel,  Bedford  Ave  and  Haw- 
thorne 

Flatbush,  Dorchester  Rd  ,  cor.  E 
18th  St. 

Kings  Highway,  Ocean  Ave.  and 
Ave   P 

Lewis  Ave.,  Lewis  Ave  ,  cor.  Mad- 
ison St. 

Mapleton  Park,  65th  St  ,  near  18th 
Ave. 

Nazarene,  412  Herkimer  St. 

Ocean  Ave  ,  Ocean  Ave.  and  Ave  I 

Park  Slope,  8th  Ave  ,  cor.  2d  St. 

Parkvllle,  18th  Ave.  and  E.  5th  St 

Pilgrim  (Swedish),  413  Atlantic  Ave 

Pilgrims,  Henry  St ,  cor.  Remsen 

Plymouth,  Orange  St  ,  near  Hicks; 
branch,  Johnson  and  Lawrence 
Sts. 

Redeemer  (Italian).  158  Carroll  St 

Rockaway  Ave.,  Rockaway  Ave 
near  Blake  Ave. 

Rugby,  49th  St.  and  Church  Ave. 


CONGREGATION  AL — Continued 
South,  President  St.,  cor.  Court  St. 
St  Mark's,  Decatur  St ,  near  Ralph 

Ave, 
St.  Paul's  Chapel,  New  York  Ave. 

and  Sterling  PI. 
Swedish-Finnish,  740  41st  St. 
Tabernacle,  326  55th  St. 
Tompkins    Ave.,    Tompkins    Ave., 

cor    McDonough  St  ;  Park  Ave 

Branch,  Park  Ave.,  cor.  Marcy. 

DISCIPLES    OF    CHRIST 
Borough  Park,  1 2th  Ave.  and  45th  St. 
First,  Sterling  PI.  and  7th  Ave. 
Flatbush,  Dorchester  Rd  and  Marl- 
borough. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOC  I A  TION. 
Church   of   Peace,    Ridgewood   St. 

and  Nicholas  Ave 
Emanuel,  400  Melrose  St. 
Harrison  Ave.,   121  Harrison  Ave. 
St.  John's,  1737  Linden  St. 
Salem's,  1200  Jefferson  Ave. 
St.  Paul's,  541  Leonard  St. 
Zion's,  Liberty  Ave  ,  near  Wyona  St. 

FRIENDS. 

Friends  (Hickslte),  110  Schermer- 
horn St 

Soc.  Friends  (Orthodox),  Lafayette 
and  Wa.shlngton  Aves. 

GERMAN    EVANG.    SYNOD. 

Bethlehem,      Cortelyou     Rd ,     at 

Ocean  Parkway  and  E.  7th  St. 

JEWISH 
Ahawath  Achlm.  710  Qulncy  St. 
Ahawath  Chesed.  742  Jefferson  Ave. 
Ahawath  Israel,  108  Noble  St. 
Ahawath   Scholom  Beth   Aron,   98 

Scholes  St 
An.she  Emes,  136  Stanhope  St. 
Asifas  Israel,  420  Wallabout  St. 
Beth  El,  110  Noble  St.,  Greenpoint. 
Beth  Elohim,  274  Keap  St. 
Beth    Israel,    Harrison    St ,    near 

Court  St. 
Beth  Jacob,  S   3d  St.,  near  Marcy 

Ave. 
Beth  Jehudah,  904  Bedford  Ave. 
Bikur  Cholim,  Wyona,  near  Fulton 

St. 
B'nai  Jacob.  136  Prospect  Ave 
Emanuel   Temple.    14th   Ave    and 

49th  St. 
Israel,  Bedford  and  Lafayette  Aves. 
Lovers  of  Peace,  Leonard  St ,  cor. 

Stagg. 
Mount  Slnal,  State  and  Hoyt  Sts. 
Oheb   Zedek    Howard  Ave.,   near 

Herkimer  St. 
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CHURCHES  IN  BROOKLYN — Continved 


JE  WISH — Continued. 
Petach    TIkveh,    Lincoln    PI.    and 

Rochester  Ave. 
Shaare  Zedek,  Putnam  Ave.,  near 

Reld  Ave. 
Sons  oj  Israel.  Bay  22d  St.,  near 

Benson  Ave. 
Wyona  St.  Temple,  2836  Atlantic 

Ave. 
Zemacb  Zedek,  125  Moore  St. 

LUTHERAN. 

Advent,  E.  12th  St.  and  Ave.  P. 
Ascension,   13th  Ave.  and  51st  St 
Bethany    (Norwegian),    12th    Ave 

and  60th  St. 
Bethlehem,  6th  Ave.  and  51st  St 
Bethlehem   (German),   Marlon  St., 

near  Reld  Ave. 
Bethlehem,  3d  Ave.  and  Paclflc  St. 
Bethlehem     (Norwegian),     Russell 

St ,  near  Nassau  Ave 
Calvary,  Rochester  Ave  ,  near  Her- 
kimer St 
Christ,  1084  Lafayette  Ave. 
Church  of  Covenant,  218  Elm  Ave 
Church  of  the  Epiphany,  831  Ster- 
ling PI. 
Church    of    Good    Shepherd,    1 192 

Nostrand  Ave. 
Church  of  Messiah,  129  Rassell  St 
Church  of  Redeemer,  1345  Sterling 

PI 
City  Line  Mission,  Magenta  St. 
Emanuel,  7th  St.,  near  6th  Ave. 
Epiphany,  841  Sterling  PI. 
Finnish     Seamen's     Mission,     529 

Clinton  St. 
Finnish,  44th  St.,  near  7th  Ave. 
First  Scand.-Nor.,  194  Kent  St. 
German  Evangelical,  Schermerhorn 

St.,  near  Court  St. 
Good  Shepherd,  4th  Ave.  and  75th 

St. 
Good  Shepherd,  315  Fenimore  St 
Grace,   Bushwick   Ave.  and  Welr- 

field  St. 
Immanuel,  S.  9th  St ,  near  Drlggs 

Ave. 
Immanuel  (Swedish),  521  Leonard 

St. 
Incarnation,  54th  St.  and  4th  Ave 
Mediator,  68th  St.  and  Bay  Park- 
way 
Messiah,  129  Russell  St 
Norwegian  Seamen's,  1 11  Pioneer  St 
Our  Saviour  (Danish),  193  9th  St 
Our  Saviour  (Eng),  21  Covert  St 
Our   Saviour    (Norwegian),   Henry 

St.,  near  4th  PI. 
Redeemer,     Bedford     Ave ,     cor. 

Hewes  St. 
Redeemer  (G    S),  Troy  Ave.  and 

Park  PI. 
Reformation,  Barbey  St ,  near  Ar- 
lington Ave. 
Salem's  Danish,  130  Prospect  Ave. 
Salem's  Swedish,  46th  St ,  near  4th 

Ave. 
St.  Andrew's,  St  Nicholas  Ave.  and 

Harman  St 
St.    Barnabas's,    Lenox   Rd ,    near 

Flalbush  Ave 
St  Jacobl's,  4th  Ave  ,  near  55th  St 
St   John's,  193  Maujer  St. 
St.  John's,  84th  St.  and  16th  Ave. 
St.  John's.  New  Jersey  Ave.,    near 

Liberty  St. 
St.  John's,  Williamsburg 
St.  John's,  Prospect  Ave.,  near  5th 

Ave. 
St.  John's,  E.  D.,  Milton  St.,  near 

Manhattan  Ave. 
St.  Luke's,  Washington  Ave.,  near 

De  Kalb  Ave. 
St    Mark's,   Bushwick  Ave.,   opp 

Jefferson  St. 
St.  Mark's,  26  E.  5th  St. 


LUTHERAN — Continued. 

St     Matthew's,    E.    92d    St.,    near 

Flatlands  Ave. 
Si.    Matthew's    (German),   N.   5th 

St.,  near  Driggs  Ave 
St  Matthew's,  6th  Ave  ,  cor.  2d  St. 
St.  Pavil's,  Knickerbocker  Ave.,  cor 

Palmetto  St. 
St  Paul's.  Henry  St.,  near  3d  PI. 
St   Paul's  Coney  Island,  W   5th  St 
St  Paul's,  S.  5th  St.,  cor.  Rodney  St 
St.  Paul's  (Swedish),  392  McDon- 

ough  St. 
St.  Peter's.  Bedford  Ave  ,  near  De 

Kalb  Ave. 
St    Peter's,  94  Hale  Ave. 
St.   Stephen's,  Newklrk  Ave ,  cor 

E    28th  St. 
Tabor  (Swedish),  Ashford  St ,  near 

Glenmore  Ave. 
Trinity,  249  Degraw  St. 
Trinity  (Norwegian),  4th  Ave.  and 

46th  St. 
Wartburg  Chapel,  Georgia  Ave.  and 

Fulton  St. 
Zion,  Henry  St.,  near  Clark  St. 
Zion,  Bedford,  near  Church  Ave. 
Zlon  (Swed.),59thSt  and  11th  Ave 
Zion    (Norwegian),    4th   Ave.    ano 

63d  St. 

METHODIST    EPISCOPAL 
Andrew's,  Richmond  St  ,  near  Etna 

Ave. 
Bethany  (Swedish),  Troy  Ave  and 

Herkimer  St. 
Bethel  Ship  (Norwegian),  297  Car- 
roll St. 
Borough  Park,  50th  St  and  14th  Av 
Buffalo    Ave.,    Buffalo    Ave.,    cor 

Bergen  St. 
Bushwick    Ave ,    Bushwick    Ave., 

cor.  Madison  St. 
Cropsey  Ave.,  Cropsey  Ave  ,  near 

Bay  35th  St 
De  Kalb  Ave.,  De  Kalb  Ave.,  near 

Franklin  Ave. 
Ebenezer  Wesleyan,  118MyrtleAve 
Eighteenth  St ,  18th  St ,  near  5th 

Ave. 
Embury,    Decatur   St.,   cor.    Lewis 

Ave. 
Fenimore  St.,   Fenimore  St.,   near 

Rogers  Ave. 
First     (Sands    St),     Henry,     cor. 

Clark  St. 
First  PI.,  1st  PI  ,  cor.  Henry  St. 
Flatlands,    Flatlands  Ave    and  E 

40th  St. 
Fleet  St.,  43  Fleet  St. 
Fourth  Ave  ,  4th  Ave.,  cor.  47th  St 
Goodsell,      Sheridan     Ave ,      cor 

McKlnley  Ave 
Grace,  7th  Ave  ,  cor.  St.  John's  PI 
Grace,  4th  and  Ovington  Aves 
Gravesend,     Neck    Rd.    and    Van 

Sicklcn  St 
Greene  Ave  (German),  1171  Greene 

Ave. 
Greenpoint,   Manhattan  Ave.  and 

Noble  St 
Hanson   PI.,   Hanson  PL,   cor    St 

Felix  St. 
Herkimer  St ,  Russell  PI   and  Her- 
kimer St. 
Immanuel  (Swedish),  426  Dean  St 
Janes,  Reid  Ave.,  cor.  Monroe  St. 
Knickerbocker  Ave.,  Knickerbocker 

Ave.,  cor    Menahan  St. 
New  York  Ave  ,  New  York  Ave 

cor    Dean  St 
Norwegian,   St.   Paul,   Bethel  Ship 

Mission,  Richard  and  Sullivan  Sts 
Nostrand  Ave  ,  Nostrand  Ave.,  cor 

Quincy  St. 
Ocean   Parkway,    Ocean   Parkway, 

near  Foster  Ave. 
Prospect     Ave.,     Greenwood    and 

Prospect  Aves. 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL — 
Continued. 

Salem  (German),  Vanderveer  Park, 

E.  38th  St   and  Ave.  D. 
Sands  Street  Memorial 
Sheepshead  Bay,  Voorhles  Ave  ,  cor. 

Ocean  Ave. 
Simpson,  Clermont  Ave ,  cor.  Wll- 

loughby  Ave 
Sixth  Ave.,  Sth  St ,  near  6th  Ave. 
South  Second.  191  S.  2d  St. 
South   Third   St.,   S.   3d   St ,   near 

Hewes  St 
St  James's,  84th  St.,  near  20th  Ave. 
St.     John's,     Bedford     Ave ,    cor. 

Wilson  St 
St    Mark's,  Ocean  Ave ,  cor.  Bev- 
erly Rd. 
St.  Paul's  (German),  Marcy  Ave, 

cor.  Penn  St 
Summerfleld,     Washington     Ave, 

cor   Greene  Ave. 
Sumner   Ave ,    Sumner   Ave ,    cor. 

Van  Buren  St. 
Swedish  Bethany,  Troy  Ave ,  cor. 

Herkimer  St. 
Swedish  Elim,  48th  St.  and  7th  Ave 
Union,  Leonard,  cor.  Conselyea  St. 
Vanderveer  Park,  E.  31st  St    and 

Glenwood  Rd. 
Warren  St.,  Warren,  nr.  Smith  St 
Wesley,  Glenmore  Ave.,  cor.  Atkins. 
Williams  Ave.,  Williams  Ave.,  near 

Atlantic  Ave 

METHODIST    EPISCOPAL 

(.AFRICAN). 

Bethel,     Schenectady     Ave ,     cor. 

Dean  St. 
Bridge  St.,  313  Bridge  St. 
Grace,  332  Classon  Ave 
St.   John's,   Howard   and   Atlantic 

Aves. 

METHODIST    EPISCOPAL 

(AFRICAN.    ZION) 

Fleet  St.,  Bridge  St ,  near  Myrtle 

Ave. 
First,  W.  3d  St.,  Coney  I.sland. 
Jones,  Bergen  St.,  near  Classon  Ave 
Union,  Ralph  Ave  ,  near  Bergen  St. 

METHODIST,    FREE. 
First,  124  16th  St. 
Hooper  St ,  76  Hooper  St. 

METHODIST.    PRIMITIVE 
First,  Park  Pi.,  near  Nostrand  Ave. 
Orchard.  49  Oakland  St 

METHODIST,   PROTESTANT 
Grace,  E.  92d  St  and  Church  Lane. 

MORAVIAN. 
First,  Jay  St ,  near  Myrtle  Ave. 

PENTECOSTAL. 
Atlantic,   568   Atlantic   Ave.,   near 

4th  Ave. 
Bedford.   AinsUe  St    and  Manhat- 
tan Ave. 
John   Wesley,   Saratoga  Ave.   and 

Sumpter  St. 
Nazarene,    Utica   Ave ,   bet.    Dean 
and  Bergen  Sts 

PRESBYTERIAN. 
AInslle  St ,  near  Manhattan  Ave. 
Arlington  Ave.,  cor.  Elton  St. 
Bay    Ridge,    Sl.st    St.,    oor.    Ridge 

Boulevard;     Fort      Hamilton 

Branch,  94th  St   and  4th  Ave. 
Bedford,  Dean  St ,  cor.  Nostrand 

Ave. 
Bethany,    McDonough    St.,    near 

Ho W3,rd  A  VG 
Borough  Park,  46th  St.  and  15th 

Ave. 
Bushwick  Ave.,  Bushwick  Ave.  and 

Menahan  St. 
Central,  Marcy  Ave.,  cor.  Jefferson 

Ave. 
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PRESBYTERlAlf-^onlinued 

Claason  Ave.»  Claason  Ave.,   cor. 

Monroe  St. 
Cuyler,  358  Pacific  St. 
Duryea,  Sterling  PI.  and  UnderhUl 

Ave. 
Ebenezer,  Stockholm  St ,  near  St. 

Nicholas  Ave. 
FUth    German,    Halsey    St.,    near 

Central  Ave. 
First,  Henry  St.,  near  Clark  St. 
First  of  Bensonhurst,  23d  Ave.  and 

83d  St. 
Flatbush,  E    23d  St.,  near  Foster 

AVG. 

Franklin  Ave.,  165  Franklin  Ave. 
Friedens'  Kirche,  Wllloughby  Ave., 

near  Broadway. 
Glemnore  Ave.,  Glemnore  Ave.,  cor, 

Doscher  St. 
Grace,  Stuyvesant  Ave ,  cor.  Jef- 
ferson Ave. 
Greene   Ave ,   Greene   Ave.,   near 

Reld  Ave. 
Home  Crest,  cor    Ave.  T  and  E. 

1 5th  St. 
Irving  Square,   Weh-fleld  St.  and 

Hamburg  Ave. 
Lafayette  Ave.,  Lafayette  Ave.,  cor 

S.  Oxford  St. 
Lefterts  Park,  15th  Ave.  and  72d  St 
Memorial.  7th  Ave.,  cor.  St.  John's 

PI. 
Mount  Olivet,  Evergreen  Ave  ,  cor 

Troutman  St. 
Noble  St.,  Noble  St.,  cor.  Lorlmer  St. 
Olivet,  Bergen  St.,  near  6th  Ave 
Prospect   Heights,    8th   Ave.,   cor. 

loth  St. 
Spencer    Memorial,     Clinton    St., 

cor.  Remsen  St. 
SUoam  (Col),  406  Lafayette  Ave 
South.  24th  St^  near  4th  Ave. 
South  Third   St ,   S.   3d   St.,   cor. 

Drlggs  Ave. 
Throop    Ave.,    Throop    Ave.    and 

Macon  St. 
Wells    Memorial,    Glenwood    and 

Argyle  Rds. 
Westminster,  Clinton  St.,  cor.  IstPl. 
Wyckoft  Heights,  Harman  St.,  near 

St.  Nicholas  Ave. 

UNITED    PRESBYTERIAN. 
E.  Brooklyn.  Enfield  and  Etna  Sts. 
Knox.  6th  Ave.  and  48th  St. 
Second,  Atlantic  Ave.,  cor.  Bond  St 
South,  75th  St.,  near  6th  Ave. 
Westminster,    Balnbrldge   St.    and 

Hopklnson  Ave. 
PROTESTANT   EPISCOPAL. 

Frederick  Burgess,  Bishop, 

Garden  City,  L.  I 

Advent,  75th  St.  and  17th  Ave. 

All  Saints',  7th  Ave.,  cor.  7th  St. 

Annunziazlone  (Italian),  1412  67th 

St. 
Ascension.  Kent  St.,  near  Manhat- 
tan Ave. 
Atonement,  17th  St.,  near  5th  Ave 
Calvary,  966  Bushwlck  Ave. 
Christ,  E.  D.,  Bedford  Ave  ,  near 

Division  Ave. 
Christ,  Clinton  St.,  cor.  Harrison  St. 
Christ   Chapel,    Wolcott   St.    near 

Van  Brunt  St. 
Christ,  Ridge  Boulevard  and  73d  St. 
Emmanuel,  E.  23d  St.,  Sheepshead 

Bay. 
Epiphany.  Ave.  R  and  E.  17th  St 
Good   Shepherd,   McDonough  St., 

near  Lewis  Ave. 
Grace,  E.  D.,  Conselyea  St.,  near 

Lorlmer  St. 
Grace,  Hicks  St.,  cor.  Grace  Court 
Holy   Apostles,    Greenwood    Ave , 

cor  Prospect. 
Holy  Comforter  Chapel,  44  Debe- 

volse  St. 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL — 
Continued. 

Holy  Groaa  Mission,  I7«  St.  Nicho- 
las Ave. 

Holy  Spirit,  Bay  Parkway,  cor. 
82d  St. 

Holy  Trinity,  Clinton  St.,  cor 
Montague  St 

Incarnation,  Gates  Ave.,  near  Claa- 
son Ave. 

Messiah,  Greene  Ave ,  cor  Cler- 
mont Ave. 

Nativity,  Ocean  Ave.  and  Ave.  F 

Redeemer,  Pacific  St ,  cor.  4th  Ave. 

St  Alban's,  Ave.  F,  cor.,  E.  94th  St 

St.  Andrew's,  50th  St.  and  4th  Ave. 

Si.  Ann's,  Clinton,  cor.  Livingston 
St. 

St.  Augustine's,  St.  Edward's  St. 
hear  Myrtle  Ave 

St.  Barnabas's  (Col ),  Belmont  Ave. 
and  Elton  St. 

St.  B.irtholomew's,  Pacific  St.,  cor. 
Bedford  Ave 

St.  Clement's,  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
cor.  Liberty. 

St.  Gabriel's,  Hawthorne  St.,  near 
Nostrand  Ave. 

St  George's,  Marcy  Ave.,  cor.  Gates. 

St.  James's.  St  James  PI.,  cor 
Lafayette  Ave. 

St.  John  the  Baptist's,  Webster 
Ave.  and  Ocean  Parkway. 

St   John's,  St   John's  PI;,  cor.  7th 

St.  John's,  99th  St.,  cor.  Fort 
Hamilton  Ave. 

St.  John's  Hos.  Chapel,  Atlantic 
Ave.,  cor.  Albany. 

St.  Jude's.  55th  St.,  cor.  14th  Ave 

St.  Luke's,  Clinton  Ave ,  near  Ful- 
ton St. 

St.  Lydla's.  Glenmore  Ave.  and 
Crystal  St. 

St.  Margaret's  Chapel,  42d  St.,  near 
Fort  Hamilton  Ave. 

St.  Mark's,  Adelphl  St.,  near  De 
Kalb  Ave. 

St.  Mark's,  Brooklyn  Ave.  and 
Eastern  Parkway. 

St.  Martin's,  President  St.,  cor 
Smith. 

St.  Mary's,  Classon,  near  Wlllough- 
by Ave 

St.  Matthew's,  McDonough  St  and 
Tompkins  Ave. 

St.  Michael's,  High  St..  near  Gold  St 

St.  Paul's,  Clinton  St.  cor.,  Carroll 

St.  Paul's,  Church  Ave.,  cor.  St 
Paul's  PI. 

St.  Peter's  Mission,  State  St ,  near 
Bond  St. 

St  Philip's,  11th  Ave.,  cor.  80th  St. 

St.  Philip's,   Dean  St.,  near  Troy 

St.  Simon's,  Ave.  K  and  E.  12th  St 
St.   Stephen's,   Patchen  Ave.,   cor 

Jefferson  Ave. 
St.    Thomas's,     Cooper    St.,    cor 

Bushwlck  Ave. 
St.  Timothy's,  Howard  Ave.,  near 

Fulton  St. 
Transfiguration,     RIdgewood     and 

Railroad  Aves. 
Trinity,      Arlington     Ave.,      near 

Schenck  Ave 

REFORMED   EPISCOPAL. 

Grace,  Herkimer  St.,  near  Saratoga 
Ave. 

People's,  Onderdonk  Ave.  and 
Grove  St. 

Reconciliation,  Jefferson  Ave.,  cor. 
Nostrand  Ave. 

Redeemer,  Woodhaven  Ave.,  Wood- 
haven. 

Redemption.  Leonard  St.,  near 
Norman  Ave. 


REFORMED. 

Bay  Ridge,  Ridge  •  Boulevard  and 

80th  St. 
Bethany  Reformed,  Clermont  Ave., 

near  Wllloughby  Ave. 
Church  of  Jesus,  64  Menahan  St. 
Dutch  Evang.,  Conklin  Ave  ,  Can- 

Edgewood,  63d  St.  and  14lh  Ave 
First.  7th  Ave ,  cor.  Carroll  St. 
Fh-st     Church     of     Williamsburg, 

Bedford  Ave.  and  Clymer  Si. 
Flatbush    (First),    Flatbush    Ave , 

cor.  Church  Ave. 
Flatbush    (Second),    Church   Ave., 

cor.  Bedford  Ave. 
Flatlands,  Kouwenhoven  PI ,  near 

E.  40th  St. 
Grace,   Lincoln   Rd  ,   cor.   Bedford 

Ave. 
Gravesend,  115  Neck  Rd. 
Greenwood,  7th  Ave.,  cor.  45th  St. 
Heights.    Church    on    the,    Plerre- 

pont  St.,  near  Henry 
Kent  St .  Kent  St.,  near  Manhattan 

Ave.:    Children's    Mission^     1^5 

Eagle  St.  '  *'"*•• 

New  Brooklyn,  Herkimer  St.,  cor. 

Dewey  PI 
New    Lots,    New    Lots    Rd.,    cor. 

ScliGDcK  Ave 
NewUtrecht,  ISthAve  .near 83d St. 
Ocean  Hill.  Herkimer  St.,  cor  Hop- 
klnson St. 
Old     Bushwlck,     Conselyea     and 

Humboldt  Sts. 
South,  4th  Ave.  and  55th  St. 
St  Petri,  Union  Ave  ,  cor.  Scholes  St. 
S.   Bushwlck,   Bushwlck  Ave.   and 

Hlmrod  St. 
Twelfth  St..  12th  St..  near  5th  Ave. 
Williamsburg,    Bedford   Ave.,   cor. 

Clymer  St. 
Woodlawn,  Ave.  M  and  E.  9th  St. 

REFORMED   IN    U.    S. 

Christ  Evang..  54  Wyona  St. 

Evang.  Reformed,  cor.  Grove  St. 
and  Onderdonk  Ave.,  RIdgewood. 

German  Emanuel,  410  Graham  Ave. 

Redeemer,  Jamaica  and  Wood- 
haven  Aves 

St.  Luke's,  53  Sutton  St. 

ROMAN    CATHOLIC. 
C.  E.  McDonnell,  Bishop. 

All  Saints'  (German) ,  Throop  Ave., 
cor.  Thornton  St. 

Annunciation  of  the  B.  V.  M. 
(German),  N.  5th  St,  cor. 
Havemeyer  St. 

Assumption  of  the  B  V  M  ,  Cran- 
berry St. 

Blessed  Sacrament.  Fulton  St.,  cor. 
Euclid  Ave. 

Chanel  of  St.  John's  Home,  St. 
Mark's  Ave  ,  cor.  Albany  Ave. 

Chapel  of  St.  Mary's  Female  Hos- 
pital. 155  Dean  St. 

Chapel  of  St.  Mary's  General  Hos- 
pital, Rochester  and  St.  Mark's 
Aves 

Chapel'  of  St.  Peter's  Hospital, 
Henry  St..  cor.  Congress  St. 

Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Hopklnson  Ave.,  cor.  Pacific  St. 

Chapel  of  the  Preeloua  Blood,  Fort 
Hamilton  Ave. 

Chapel  of  the  Visitation  Convent, 
89th  St.  and  2d  Ave. 

Epiphany.  100-104  S.  9th  St. 

Fourteen  Holy  Martyrs,  Central 
Ave.,  cor.  Covert  St 

Guardian  Angel,  Ocean  Parkway, 
near  Neptune  Ave. 

Holy  Cross,  Church  Ave.,  near 
Rogers. 

Holy  Family  (Slovak),  Nassau 
Ave.,  near  15th  St. 
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Holy  Family,  Rockaway  Ave.  and 

98th  St. 
Holy  Family   (German),   13th  St., 

cor   4th  Ave. 
Holy   Innocents,   E.   17th  St.  and 

Beverly  Rd. 
Holy  Name  of  Jesus,  Prospect  Park 

West  and  Prospect  Ave. 
Holy  Rosary,  Chauncey  St.,  Reld 

Ave. 
Immaculate    Conception,    Leonard 

St ,  cor.  Maujer. 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,   Fort 

Hamilton  Ave.,  cor.  E.  4th  St. 
Most  Holy; Trinity  (German),  132 

Montrose  Ave.-       r; 
Nativity,  Cla390n  4^«-,  cor.  Mad- 
ison St.  -r 
Our  Lady  of  .AnRel3,-4tli  Ave  ,  cor 

74th  St  i; 

Our  Lady  of  Gharlt#,:  ]£>e&n  St  and 

Schenectady  Ave,'-,-^ 
Our  Lady  of  Consolation  (Polish) 

MetrGpolitan''Ave.  apd  Berry  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Czestohowa  (Polish), 

25th  St.,  neaf  4th  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of' Good  Cdunsel,  Put- 
nam, near  Ralph  A^e.'  ■■■ 
Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  73d  St  and 

15tb  Ave 
Our  Lady  of  Lebanon  (Maronite), 

Hicks  St  .  near  State  St. 
Our    Lady    of    Loretto     (Italian), 

Pacific  St.,  cor.  Sackman  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  De  Sales  PI., 

near  Broadway. 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Schermerhorn 

St.,  near  Bond. 
Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  N  8th 

St  and  Union  Ave 
Our  Lady  of  Peace  (Italian),  526 

Carroll  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  5th 

Ave.,  near  50th  St. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  of  Pompeii, 

Seigel  St.  ,       „     ^ 

Our  Lady  of  the  Presentation,  Rock- 
away  Ave.,  cor   St.  Mark's  Ave 
Our   Lady   of  Refuge,   Ocean  and 

Foster  Aves. 
Our  Lady  of  Solace,  W.  17th  St.  and 

Mermaid  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  Morgan  Ave. 

and  Harrison  PI. 
Our  Lady  of  Victory,  Throop  Ave  , 

cor.  McDonough  St. 
Queen  of  All  Saints,  Lafayette  and 

Vanderbllt  Aves. 
Sacred  Heart,  Barren  Island. 
Sacred  Heart,  Clermont  Ave.,  near 

Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary, 
Degraw  and  Hicks  Sts. 

Spanish  Mission.  38  Front  St. 

St  Agatha's,  50th  St.,  near  7th  Ave. 

St   Agnes's,  Hoyt  St ,  cor   .Sackett. 

St.  Aloysius's,  Onderdonk  Ave.  and 
Stanhope  St. 

St   Aiphonsus's.  177  Kent  Ave. 

St.  Ambrose's,  Tompkins  Ave.,  cor 
De  Kalb  Ave. 

St   Anne's,  Front  St.,  cor.  (iold. 

St  Anthony  of  Padua's,  Manhattan 
Ave.  and  Milton  St. 

St.    Athanaslus's,    22d    Ave.    and 
Ocean  Boulevard. 

St.  Augustine's,  6th  Ave.  and  Ster- 
ling PI  ,    , 

St.   Barbara's,    Central   Ave.,   cor 

St.    Benedict's    (German),    Fulton 

St.,  near  Ralph  Ave. 
St.   Bernard's    (German),   Rapelye 

St.,  cor.  Hicks. 
St.    Blaise's,    Kingston    Ave.    and 

Maple  St. 
St.  Boniface's   (German),   Duffleld 

St.,  near  Wllloughby  St. 


St.  Brendan's  Ave.  O  and  E.  12th  St. 
St.   Brigid's,    Linden   St ,   cor.    St 

Nicholas  Ave. 
St.   Caslrair's   (Polish),   40  Greene 

St.   Catherine   of  Alexandria.   41st 

St.  and  Fort  Hamilton  Parkway 
St.  Catherine  of  Genoa,  124  E.  40th 

St. 
St.    Cecilia's,    N.   Henry   St.,   cor 

Herbert  St 
St  Charles  Borromeo's,  Sidney  PI., 

cor.  Livingston  St. 
St.  Columbkllle's,  140-146  Dupont 

St. 
St.  Edward's,  St  Edward's  St.,  cor. 

Leo  PI 
St.    Bias's     (Ruthenlan),    Leonard 

St.,  near  Greenpoint  Ave. 
St  Finbar's,  Bay  20th  St.  and  Bath 

Ave. 
St.  Francis  de  Chantal's,  57th  St., 

near  13th  Ave. 
St.  Francis  of  Assiai,  Lincoln  Rd. 

and  Nostrand  Ave. 
St.   Francis  Xavler's,   Carroll  St., 

cor.  6th  Ave. 
St.   Gabriel's,   New  Ix)ta  Rd.  and 

Llnwood  St. 
St.  George's  (Lithuanian),  225  High 

St. 
St.  Gregory's,  Brooklyn  Ave.  and 

St.  John's  Pi. 
St.  Ignatius's,  Nostrand  Ave.  and 

Carroll  St. 
St.  James's  Pro-Cathedral,  Jay  St., 

cor.  Chapel  St. 
St.    Jerome's,    cor.    Newklrk    and 

Nostrand  Aves. 
St.   John   Cantius's  (Polish),  Blake 

and  New  Jersey  Aves. 
St.  John  the  Baptist's,  Wllloughby 

Ave.,  near  Lewis  Ave. 
St.  John  the  Evangelist's,  21st  St., 

near  5th  Ave. 
St.  John's  Chapel,  Clermont  Ave., 

near  Greene  Ave. 
St.  Joseph's,  PaclBc  St.,  near  Van- 
derbllt Ave. 
St.     Leonard    of    Port    Maurice's 

(German),   Hamburg   Ave.,   cor 

Jefferson  St. 
St.    Louis's    (French),    Ellery    St., 

near  Nostrand  Ave. 
St.    Lucy's    (Italian),    Kent   Ave , 

near  Park  Ave. 
St.    Malachy's,   Van  Slcklen  Ave  , 

near  Atlantic  Ave. 
St  Mark'.s,  E  14th  St.  and  Shore  Rd. 
St.    Martin    of   Tours's,    Knicker- 
bocker Ave.  and  Hancock  St. 
St.  Mary,  Mother  of  Jesus,  85th  St., 

cor.  23d  Ave. 
St.  Mary,  Queen  of  Angels  (Lithu- 
anian), S    4th  and  Roebllng  Sts. 
St.  Mary's  Star  of  the  Sea,  Court 

St..  cor.  Luquer. 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin  (Greek  Mel- 

chrite) ,  84  State  St. 
St.    Matthew's,    Utlca    Ave.,    cor. 

Lincoln  PI. 
St.    Matthias's,    Elm    Ave.,    near 

Woodward. 
St.  Michael's,  4th  Ave.,  cor.  42d  St 
St.   Michael's  Archangel   (Italian) 

37a  Lawrence  St. 
St.    Michael's    (German),    Jerome 

St.,  near  Liberty  Ave. 
St.    Nicholas's    (German),    Devoe 

St.,  cor.  OUve  St. 
St.     Patrick's,     Kent     Ave.,     cor. 

Wllloughby  Ave. 
St.  Patrick's,  95th  St  .  cor.  4th  Ave 
St.  Paul's,  Court  St.,  cor.  Congress 

St. 
St.  Peter's,  Hicks  St.,  cor.  Warren  St 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul's,  Wythe  Ave. 

near  S.  2d  St. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC — Continued. 

St.  Rita,  Essex  St ,  near  Atlantic 

Ave. 
St.  Rocco  (Italian),  27th  St.,  near 

4th  Ave. 
St.  Roch  (Italian),  22d  St ,  near  3d 

Ave. 
St.  Rosalia's  (Italian),  62d  St   and 

14th  Ave. 
St.  Rose  of  Lima's,  Lawrence  Ave., 

Parkvllle. 
St.  Saviour's.  6th  St.  and  8th  Ave. 
SS.  Blmon  and  Jude,  Ave.  T  and 

Van  Slcklen  St. 
St.      Stanislaus's      (Scandinavian), 

14th  St  ,  near  6th  Ave. 
St.     Stanislaus's     (Polish),     Drlggs 

Ave.,  near  Humboldt  St. 
St.    Stephen's,    Summit    St.,    cor 

Hicks  St. 
St.    Teresa's,    Classon    Ave ,    cor. 

Sterling  PI 
St.   Thomas   Aqulnas's,   4th   Ave., 

cor.  9th  St. 
St.    Thomas    Aqulnas's,    Flatbush 

and  Flatlands  Aves. 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul's,  N.  6th  St , 

near  Drlggs  Ave. 
Transfiguration,    Hooper    St.,    cor 

Marcy  Ave. 
Visitation  of  the  B.  V.  M  ,  Verona 

St.,  cor   Richards  St. 

SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENTISTS. 
Danish-Norwegian.  675  Hicks  St. 
German,  1831  Gates  Ave. 
No.  2  (Colored),  1661  Dean  St. 
Seventh  Ave.   (Swedish),  7th  Ave. 
and  45th  St 

SWEDEN  BORGIA  N. 
Church  of  New  Jerusalem,  Monroe 

PI.  and  Clark  St. 
First     (German),     Jefferson     and 

Knickerbocker  Aves. 
Second  (German),  Gates  Ave.  and 

Broadway. 

UNITARIAN. 

Fourth,  E.  19th  St..  cor.  Beverly  Rd. 

Saviour,  Plerrepont  St.,  cor  Mon- 
roe PI.     WiUow  Place  Chapel. 

Second,  Clinton  St.,  cor. .Congress  St 

Unity  Third,  Gates  Ave.,  cor.  Ir- 
ving Pi. 

UNIVBRSALIST 
All    Souls'    Church,    Dltmas    and 

Ocean  Aves. 
Church  of  Our  Father,  Grand  Ave  , 

cor    IjcFlGrts  1*1 
Church  of  the  Good  Tidings,  Madi- 
son St ,  cor.  Stuyvesant  Ave 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Brethren,  354  60th  St 
Brooklyn  Spiritual  Soc  ,  28  Irvine 

PI. 
Brooklyn  Tabernacle,  17  Hicks  St 
Christian  Church  of  the   Evangel, 

678  Leonard  St 
Christian   Missionary   Alliance,   44 

Nevlns  St. 
Christian   Scientist — First  Church, 

Dean  St.  and  New  York  Ave.; 

Second,  86th  St.  and  Fort  Hamil- 
ton Ave. 
Church    of    Divine   Light,    Qulncy 

St.,  near  Reld  Ave 
Church   of  God  and   Followers  of 

Christ  (Colored)    163  Prince  St. 
Church    of    the    Second    Advent, 

Greene  Ave.,  near  Tompkins  Ave. 
Ethical  Culture  Soc.,  Academy  of 

Music. 
First  Free  Baptist,  Keap  St.,  cor. 

Marcy  Ave. 
Grace  Gospel,  Balnbrldge  St ,  near 

Saratoga  Ave. 
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CHURCHES  IN  BROOKLYN — Continued. 


MISCELLANBO  US—CotUtnued. 
Higher  LUe  Fellowship,  76  Hanson 

PI. 
Latter-Day   Saints,    Park   PI.   and 

Schenectady  Ave. 
Lighthouse,  Myrtle  Ave.  and  Hart 

St. 
Meserole,  128  Meserole  Ave. 


M  ISC  ELLA  WEO  US — Continued. 

Moravian,  Jay  St.,  near  Myrtle  Ave. 

Norwegian  Evan  Free,  15th  St 
and  4th  Ave. 

People's.  77  Sutton  St. 

Reformed  Presbyterian,  452  Mon- 
roe St. 


MISCELLANEO  US — Continued. 

South  Brooklyn  Gospel,  4th  Ave., 

cor.  56th  St. 
St.    Nicholas's,    Greek    Orthodox. 

301  Paclftc  St. 
Vanderveer  Park,  New  York  Ave. 

and  Ave.  D. 


BAPTIST. 

Ebenezer  (Col),  S.  Prince  St 
Flushing. 

Elmhurst,  Whitney  Ave  ,  cor.  Judge 
St. 

First,  11th  St..  near  Ely  Ave, 
L.  I.  City. 

First,  Flushing,  Stanford  Ave.  and 
Union  St. 

First.  Grove  St ,  near  Flushing 
Ave.,  Jamaica 

First,  Woodslde  Ave.  and  5th  St. 
Woodside. 

First,  389  Hancock  St.,  Ravens- 
wood. 

Richmond  Hill,  Fulton  Ave.,  cor 
Stoothoff  Ave. 

St.  Stephen's  (Col),  133  Camella 
St..  Astoria. 

Sbiloh  (Col ),  100  Douglas  St., 
Jamaica. 

Union  Course,  1st  St.  and  Shaw 
Ave..  Union  Course. 

Wyckoff  Ave.,  Wyckoff  Ave.,  Ever- 
green. 

CHRISTIAN   SCIENCE. 

First  Church  of  Christ.  Jamaica  and 
Jefferson  Avea..  Richmond  Hill 

First  Church  of  Christ.  Amity, 
near  Main  St.,  Flushing. 

CONGREGA  TIONAL. 
Broadway.  22d  St ,  Flushing. 
Christ,  Columbia  Ave.  and  Ferris 

St.,  Woodhaven. 
Church    in    the    Gardens,    Forest 

Hills  Gardens. 
First,  Van  Wyck  Ave.,  Dunton. 
First.  Bowne  Ave.  and  Lincoln  St., 

Flushing. 
First,  Rockaway  Beach,  Boulevard 

and  9th  St. 
First.  Walker  and  Grafton  Avea  , 

Woodhaven. 
Forest,  Parkview,  Glendale. 
Pilgrim,    Rldgewood    and    Oxford 

Sts.,  Richmond  IIlll. 
Union,    Oak    and     Orchard    Sts., 

Richmond  Hill 

DISCIPLES    OF   CHRIST. 
Forest  Ave  ,  Forest  and  Linden  Aves, 

EVANGELICAL. 
Emmanuel  (German),  Bigelow  and 

Jerome  Avea.,  Woodhaven. 
Union,  45  Grand  Ave  ,  Corona. 

JEWISH. 
Anawath    Israel.    N     Washington 

and  Fulton  Sts.,  Jamaica. 
Derech  Emunah,  Vernon  and  Ocean 

Aves. 
Shaarey  Zadek,  Arverne. 
Independent  Israel,  Corona. 
Rockaway   Beach,   Boulevard  and 

Dodges  St. 
Temple  Israel,  10  S.  Falrvlew  Ave  , 

Rockaway  Beach. 
Temple   Israel,   Roanoke   St.,   Far 

Rockaway 

LUTHERAN. 
Christ,  144  5th  St  .  Woodslde. 
Christ,  Roaedale 

Christ,  Jerome  Ave.,  Woodhaven. 
Covenant,     Elm     and     Buchanan 
Aves.,  Ridgewood. 


CHURCHES    IN    QUEENS. 

L  UTHERA  N— Continued. 

Emanuel,    Darralle    St.,    cor.    Al" 

burtls  Ave  ,  Corona 
Emmans.  Dasher  Ave    and  Jeffer- 
son St ,  Glendale. 
Good  Shepherd,  Ashby  and  Horan 

Aves.,  South  Ozone  Park 
Holy  Trinity,  Hollis 
Imroanuel,  21st  St ,  near  8th  Ave., 

Whltestone. 
Redeemer,     Cooper    and    Fosdlck 

Aves  ,  Glendale. 
St.  Jacobus's,  Wlnfleld,  Grove  and 

Prospect  Sts. 
St.  John's,  6th  Ave.  and  14th  St., 

College  Point. 
St.  John's.  18*)  Percy  St ,  Flushing. 
St.  John's,   Stoothoff  Ave ,   Rich- 
mond Hill. 
St.  Luke's,  Yarmouth  and  Downing 

Sts.,  Woodhaven. 
St.  Mark's,  New  York  Ave  ,  near 

South  St.,  Jamaica. 
St.  Paul's,  Elm  St.,  Richmond  Hill 
Salem  (Swedish),  Potter  Ave.,  L.  I. 

City. 
Trinity,  Middle  VUlage. 
Trinity,    8th    Ave ,    near   Jamaica 

Ave..  L.  I   City. 
Trinity,   cor.   Andrew  and   Paclflc 
Sts  ,  Maspeth. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 
Bayside,    Palace    Ave.    and    West 

St.,  Bayside. 
Corona  Italian  Mission,  52  Moore 

St. 
Elmhurst,  Medina  PI  and  Grove  St 
Epworth.  8th  Ave.  and  20th  St., 

Whltestone. 
First,  Amity  St.,  Flushing. 
First,    Locust    St.    and    Sycamore 

Ave.,  Corona. 
First,  Temple  and  Crescent  Sta  , 

Astoria. 
First,    Kimball    Ave ,    cor.    Hatch 

Ave.,  Ozone  Park. 
First,  Minnetonka  Ave..  Hollis. 
First,  Johnson  Ave.  and  Beaufort 

St.,  Morris  Park. 
First    German.    80    Academy    St., 

L.  I.  City. 
First   Italian,   Van   Alst  Ave.  and 

Lincoln  St.,  Astoria. 
Glendale,  Tesla  PI. 
Jamaica.  430  Fulton  St.,  Jamaica 
Jamaica,  Italian. 

Maspeth,  Columbia  St ,  Maspeth. 
Middle  Village,  Metropolitan  Ave  . 

Middle  Village. 
Ridgewood      Heights      (German) , 

Woodward  Ave.  and  Grove  St. 
Shaw  Ave.,  Union  Course. 
Springfield  Gardens,  Farmers  Ave 

and  Merrick  Rd  ,  Springfield. 
Trinity,  Brandon  and  Guion  Aves.. 

Richmond  Hill. 
Van  Alst  Ave.,  192  Van  Alst  Ave  , 
L.  1.  City 

METHODIST   EPISCOPAL 
(AFRICAN). 

Allen     Chapel,     Washington     and 
South  Sts  ,  Jamaica. 

Douglaston.  Douglaston. 

First.  147  Broadway.  Astoria. 

Macedonia,  159  Lincoln  St ,  Flash- 
ing. 

St.  Mark's,  Elmhurst. 


METHODIST  PROTESTANT. 
CentreviUe  Ave.,   Aqueduct,   L.   I. 
First,  Springfield  Gardens 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

Astoria.  954  Boulevard,  Astoria. 

Church  of  Peace.  Hillside 

First.  28  Prospect  Ave ,  E.  WIU- 
iamsburg. 

First,  Barclay  and  Murray  Sts , 
Flushing. 

First,  Greenwood  Ave  ,  near  At- 
lantic St.,  Richmond  Hill. 

First,  Fulton  St  and  Clinton  Ave., 
Jamaica. 

First  (German),  Forest  Ave.,  Ever- 
green 

French  Evangelical,  4176  Univer- 
sity PI.,  Woodhaven. 

First  of  Newtown,  Hoffman  Boule- 
vard, Elmhurst 

Hillside,  Fulton  and  Harvard  Sts., 
Jamaica. 

Ravenswood,  Boulevard  and  Web- 
ster Ave.,  Ravenswood. 

Russell  Sage  Memorial,  Far  Rocka- 
way. 

Springfield,  Springfield  Ave.  and 
Broadway 

Woodhaven  First,  Broadway  and 
Walker  St ,  Woodhaven. 

PROTESTANT   EPISCOPAL. 
All  Saints',  Montauk  Ave.,  Bayside. 
All  Saints ,   Lefferts  Ave.,   Morris 

Park. 
Annunciation,     Cooper    St ,     near 

Webster  Ave.,  Glend^.le. 
Epiphany,    McCormlck   and   Kim- 
ball Aves  ,  Ozone  Park. 

Grace.  41st  St.,  Corona. 

Grace,  314  Fulton  St..  Jamaica. 

Grace,  llih  Ave.  and  18th  St., 
Whltestone. 

Redeemer,  Crescent  and-  Temple 
Sts..  Astoria 

St.  Andrew's  Mission,  126  Newton 
Rd.,  A.storia 

Resurrection,  Church  St ,  Rich- 
mond Hill 

St.  Andrew's-by-the-Sea,  Belle  Har- 
bor. 

St   Gabriel's,  Fulton  St.,  Hollis. 

St.  George's,  Franklin  St.,  Astoria. 

St.  George's,  Main  St.,  Flushing. 

St.  James's,  Broadway  and  Corona 
Ave.,  Elmhurst 

St.  John's,  Mott  Ave.,  Far  Rocka- 
way. 

St.  John's,  Van  Alst  Ave.  and  10th 
St.,  L.  I.  City. 

St.  John's.  Sanford  Ave.  and  Wilson 
St.,  Flushing. 

St.  Joseph's,  Franklin  Ave.,  Queens. 

St.  Mary's  Chapel.  Laurel  Hill. 

St.  Mary's,  Van  Wyck  Ave .  Dun- 
ton. 

St.  Matthew's.  Woodhaven 

St  Paul's  Chapel,  l-'Jth  St  and  1st 
Ave.,  College  Point. 

St.  Paul's,  Striker  Ave.  and  8th  St , 
Wood°ide. 

St.  Saviour's,  Maspeth. 

St.  Stephen's,  Grand  and  N.  1st 
Sts..  Jamaica. 

St.  Thomas's,  Vernon  Ave  ,  Ravens- 
wood. 

Zlon,  Douglaston. 
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REFORMED. 

First,  1st  Ave.  and  lOtU  St.,  College 

Point. 
First  German.  Far  Rockaway. 
First,  100  Academy  St..  L.  I.  City 
First      Newton,      Broadway     and 

Union  Ave  ,  Elmhurst 
Forest    Park,    Hillside    Ave     and 

Ferry  St.,  Woodhaven. 
Flushing,  Bowne  Ave    and  Amity 

St.,  Flushing, 
perman    Evangelical,    Woodhaven 

and  Ridgeway  Aves.,  Woodhaven 
German     Second,     526     2d     Ave  . 

Astoria. 
Jamaica   Dutch,   Fulton  and   Ray 

Sts..  Jamaica. 
Queens.  Jericho  Rd.  and  Creed  Ave 
Reformed      Church      of     Astoria 

Remsen  St.,  Astoria. 
RIdgewood   (Dutch),   Evergreen. 
St    Paul's.  Herrlman  and  Hillside 

Aves.,  Jamaica. 
Stelnway,  Dltmas  and  11th  Aves 
Sunnyside,  310  BuclUey  St.,  L.  I 

City. 
Wlnfleld,  Thomson  and  1*6  Aves 
Zlon  (German),  Horton  St.,  Elm- 
hurst 

REFORMED    EPISCOPAL. 
Christ,  South  Ozone  Park. 

MISCELLANEO  US. 
Bethel  Union,  Hawtree  Creek  Rd., 

Woodhaven. 


BAPTIST. 
First,    Hamilton    and    Westervelt 

Aves..  New  Brighton. 
Mariners'     Harbor,     Union    Ave. 

Mariners'  Harbor. 
New  Dorp,  New  Dorp. 
Park,  Broadway  and  Vreeland  St. 

Port  Richmond. 
St.   Philip's   (Col.),   Elm  St.,  Port 

Richmond. 
South,  Main  St ,  Tottenvllle 
CON  GREG  A  TIONAL. 
Norwegian     Free     Evang ,     West 
New  Brighton. 

EVANGELICAL. 
West   Bapt ,  Shore  Rd.,  Krelscher 
vllle 

JEWISH. 

B'nal    Jeshurun,    Richmond  Turn- 
pike, Tompklnsville 

Emanuel,  Post  Ave.,  Port  Richmond. 
LUTHERAN. 

German.  New  Brighton 

German    Evang  ,    106    Beach    St., 
Stapleton. 

German     Evan.     Luth     Emanuel, 
New  Sprlngviile. 

Our  Saviour's.  Port  Richmond. 

Scand.   Lutheran  Zion,  Port  Rich- 
mond. 

Scand    Lutheran.  New  Brighton. 

Scand.   Lutheran,  Port  Richmond 

St   John's,  Port  Richmond. 

St.  Paul's  Ger.  Eng  ,  Caroline  and 
Cary  Aves..  West  New  Brighton. 

Swedish  Lutheran,  Port  Richmond 
METHODIST    EPISCOPAL. 

Asbury,     Richmond     Ave ,     New 
Sprlngviile 

Bethel.   Amboy  Rd.   and   Church, 
Tottenvllle 

Dickinson.  Llnoleumville 

Grace,    213    Heberton   Ave.,    Port 
Richmond. 

Graniteville,  GranitevlUe. 

Klngsley.  Stapleton. 

St   James's,  Rosebank. 

St.  John's,  RossvUle. 

St.  Mark's,  Pleasant  Plains. 

St.  Paul's,  Amboy  Ave.,  Tottenvllle. 

Summerfleld,  Mariners'  Harbor. 


MISCELLANEO  US — Continued. 
Forest   HUla   Free   Church,   Forest 

Hills. 
Friends'  Mieetlng,  Broadway,  Flush 

Ing. 
Gospel  Mission  Church  (Ind.),  4th 

Ave  and  14th  St.,  College  Point 
Grace  Ch'l  Soc,  40  Crescent  St., 

L.  r.  City. 

ROMAN   CATHOLIC. 

B  V.  M.  Help  of  Christians.  Wln- 
fleld Junction. 

B.  V.  M.  Mt.  Carmel,  Newton 
Ave.,  Astoria. 

Gate  of  Heaven.  Ozone  Park. 

Holy  Child  Jesus,  Richmond  Hill 

Holy  Cross  (Polish),  Maspeth. 

Nativity  (Italian),  Woodhaven. 

Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  Shell  Rd., 
Corona. 

Sacred  Heart,  Bayslde. 

St    Adelbert's   (Polish),   Elmhurst 

St.  Bartholomew's,  4th  St., Elmhurst 

St.  Benedict  Joseph's,  Morris  Park. 

St.  CamlUus's,  Seaside. 

St.  Clement's.  South  Ozone  Park. 

St.  Elizabeth's,  Atlantic  Ave.  and 
3d  St.,  Woodhaven. 

St.  Fldells's,  High  and  15th  Sts., 
College  Point. 

St  Frances  de  Sales's,  Belle  Harbor. 

St.  Gerard  Magella,  Hollis 

St.  Gertrude's,  Edgemere. 

Sts.  Joachim  and  Anne,  HoUls  Ave., 
Queens 

CHURCHES    IN    RICHMOND 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL— 

Continued. 

Trinity,    Prospect    and    Elizabeth, 

West  New  Brighton. 
Wandell,  Concord. 
Woodrow,  RossvUle. 

MORAVIAN. 
Castleton  Corners,  Richmond  Turn- 
pike, Castleton  Corners. 
First.  Osgood  Ave.,  Stapleton. 
Great  Kills,  Hillside  Ave. 
New   Dorp,   Rlohmond   Rd.,   New 

Dorp 

PRESBYTERIAN. 
Calvary.    Bement    and    Castleton 

Aves.,  West  New  Brighton. 
First,  cor.  Brownell  and  Tompkins 

Aves.,  Stapleton. 
PROTESTANT   EPISCOPAL 
All  Saints',  Central  Ave  ,  Mariners' 

Harbor. 
Ascension,  West  New  Brighton 
Christ.  Franklin  Ave    and  2d  St., 

New  Brighton. 
Holy  Comforter,  Eltlngvllle. 
Italian  Mission,  Port  Richmond. 
St.     Andrew's,     Church    and    Mill 

Rds.,  Richmond. 
St  John's,  New  York  Ave.,  Clifton 
St.    Luke's,    Shore    Rd.    and    St. 

Luke's  Ave.,  RossvUle. 
St.  Mary's,  Davis  Ave  ,  West  New 

Brighton. 
St    Paul's  Memorial,  93  St.  Paul's 

Ave.,  Tompklnsville. 
St.  Simon's  Chapel,  Concord. 
St.     Stephen's,     Bentley     Manor, 

Tottenvllle. 
Trinity,  3d  St.,  New  Dorp. 
REFORMED. 

Brighton  Heights,  St.  George. 

Dutch,  Port  Richmond. 

Huguenot,  Huguenot  Park. 

Mariners'  Harbor,  Mariners'  Har- 
bor. 

St.  Peter's,  Kreischervllle. 

ROMAN    CATHOLIC. 

Blessed  Sacrament,  West  New 
Brighton. 

Immaculate  Conception,  Targee 
St ,  Stapleton 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC— Continued. 

St.  Josapbat's  (Polish),  Bay  Side. 

>St    Joseph's  (German),  L.  I.  City. 

St.  Joseph's  (Polish),  Rockaway 
Rd.,  Jamaica. 

St.  Leo's  (Italian),  Sycamore  Ave. 
and  Elm  St.,  Corona. 

St  Luke's,  11th  Ave.,  Whitestone. 

St   Margaret's.  Middle  Village. 

St.  Mary's,  Hunter's  Point.  L.  I. 
City. 

St.  Mary  Magdalen's,   Springfield. 

St.  Mary's  (German).  Flushing  and 
Shelton  Sts.,  Jamaica. 

St.  Mary's  Star  of  the  Sea,  Far 
Rockaway . 

St.  Michael's,  Union  and  Madison 
Sts.,  Flushing. 

St.  Monica's,  Washington  St.,  Ja- 
maica 

St.  Pancra.>!'3,  Glendale. 

St.  Patrick's,  Dutch  Kills,  L  I.  City. 

St.  Plus  v.,  Jamaica. 

St.  Raphael's,  Bllssville,  L.  I.  City. 

St  Rita's,  Boulevard,  near  Webster 
Ave 

St.  Rose  of  Lima's,  South  St.,  Fair- 
view  Ave.  and  (iedar  PI. 

St.  Sebastian's,  Woodslde. 

St.  Stanislaus's,  Maspeth. 

St.  Thomas's,  Benedict  Ave  ,  Wood- 
haven. 

Transfiguration,  Hull  Ave..  Mas- 
peth. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC— Continued. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Assumption  Chapel, 
Webster  Ave.,  New  Brighton. 

Our  Lady  of  Consolation,  Tomp- 
klnsville. 

Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  Tomp- 
klnsville. 

Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians, 
Tottenvllle. 

Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel, 
Castleton  Ave.,  West  New 
Brighton. 

Our  Lady  of  Pity  Chapel,  Port 
Richmond. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  South 
Beach. 

Sacred  Heart,  West  New  Brighton 

St.  Adalbert's,  John  St.,  Port  Rich- 
mond. 

St.  Anthony's,  Decker  Ave  ,  Lln- 
oleumville (burned). 

St.  Clement's,  Mariners'  Harbor. 

St.  Joachim  and  St.  Ann  Chapel, 
Mt.  Loretto 

St.  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle, 
Stapleton. 

St.  Joseph's,  Washington  Ave.,  Ross- 
vUle. 

St.  Joseph's  (Italian),  94  St.  Mary 
Ave,  Rosebank.  Our  Lady  of 
the  Rosary  Chapel,  Sand  Lane, 
Rosebank. 

St.  Mary's,  New  York  Ave  ,  Rose- 
bank. 

St.  Mary  of  the  Assumption,  Port 
Richmond. 

St.  Michael's  Chapel,  Van  Pelt  Ave  , 
Mariners'  Harbor. 

St.  Patrick's,  45  Garretson  Ave., 
Richmond. 

St.  Peter's,  St.  Mark's  PI.,  New 
Brighton. 

UNITARIAN. 

Church  of  Redeemer,  Clinton  Ave., 
New  Brighton. 

MISCELLANEO  US. 
First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist,  67 

Stuyvesant  PI.,  New  Brighton. 
Immanuel   Union   (Ind.),    Wester- 

lelgh. 
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BROOKLYN  MAGI8TRATE8 
Geo.  H.  Folwell.  Dec.  31,  1917;  Alex.  H.  Getsmar, 
Dec.  31,  1917;  A.  V.  B.  Voorhees,  Dec.  31,  1919: 
Howard  P.  Nash,  July  1,  1919;  O.  Grant  Esterbrook, 
June  30,  1920;  Edward  J.  Dooley,  May  1,  1921;  John 
Naumer,  May  1,  1921;  John  J.  Walsh,  May  1,  1921; 
Charles  J.  Dodd,  May  1,  1921;  John  C.  McGulre, 
May  1,  1921;  Alfred  E.  Steers,  July  2,  1923;  Louis  H. 
Reynolds,  May  1,  1921.  William  F.  Delaney,  Deputy 
Chief  Clerk;  salary,  $5,000. 


AND    EXPIRATION   OF   TERMS. 

Maoxstbates'  Coubxs— let  District,  318  Adams 
St.;  2d  District,  2  Butler  St.;  5th  District,  261  Bed- 
ford Ave.;  6th  District,  495  Gates  Ave.;  7th  District. 
31  Snyder  Ave.;  8th  District,  West  8th  St.,  C.  I.; 
9th  District,  5th  Ave.  and  23d  St.;  10th  District,  133 
New  Jersey  Ave.;  Domestic  Relations,  Myrtle  and 
Vanderbllt  Aves.  Office  ot  Deputy  Chief  Clerk,  44 
Court  Street. 


QUEENS   MAGISTRATES  AND   EXPIRATION    OF  TERMS. 
John  A   Leach,  Dec.  31,  1915;  James  J.  Conway,  I      Magistrates"  Coubts — 1st  District,  115  5th  St., 
July  17,   1917:  Joseph  Fitch,  Jan.   1.   1918:  Harry    L.  I.  City;  2d  District,  Flushing,  L.  I.;  3d  District, 
Miller,  Jan    1.  1918.  '  far  Rockaway,  L.  I.;  4th  District,  Jamaica,  L.  I 

RICHMOND    MAGISTRATES    AND    EXPIRATION   OF   TERMS. 
Nathaniel  Marsh,  Dec    31,  1915;  Joa.  B.  Handy,  I      Magistrates"      ^ouhts— Ist      District,      New 
July  31,  1917.  I 


1  Brighton,  S.  I.;  2d  District,  Stapleton,  S.  I. 


PARKS    IN    BROOKLYN    AND    QUEENS. 

PARKS    IN    BROOKLYN. 
The  total  acreage  of  parks  in  Brooklyn  is  l,046Ji;  playgrounds,  48Ji;  parkways  and  streets,  33K: 
combined  parks  and  playgrounds,  46. 


Amersfort,3M  acres,  Ave.  J  and  E.  38th  St.,  value 
5100,000. 

Bedford,  4  acres,  Brooklyn  and  Kingston  Aves  , 
Park  PI.  and  Prospect  PI.,  value  $175,000. 

Bonsonhurst  Beach,  13  acres,  Bay  Parkway, 
Gravesend  Bay,  21st  and  Cropsey  Aves.,  value 
888,000. 

Brooklyn  Heights,  5  parks,  comprising  1  acre, 
Columbia  Heights,  fronting  on  FUrman  St.,  value 
$200,000. 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  69  acres,  Eastern  Park- 
way, Washington  and  Flatbush  Aves.,  value 
$3,000,000, 

Borough  Hall,  1  ^  acres,  Joralemon,  Court  and 
Fulton  Sts.,  value  $100,000. 

Bushwlck,  7  acres,  Knickerbocker  and  Irving  Aves., 
Starr  and  Suydam  Sts.,  value  $150,000. 

Canarsle,  30  M  acres,  Skidmore,  Seavlew  and  Den- 
ton Aves   and  Jamaica  Bay,  value  $105,000. 

Carroll,  2  acres,  President,  Court,  Carroll  and 
Smith  Sts  ,  value  $390,000. 

City,  TYi  acres,  St.  Edward's  and  Navy  Sta  ,  Park 
and  Flushing  Aves.,  value  $325,000. 

Coney  Island  Concourse  (exclusive  of  Seaside 
Park),  o9H  acres.  West  5th  St.,  Sea  Breeze  Ave.  and 
Atlantic  Ocean,  value  $1,705,000. 

Cooper,  6  acres,  Maspeth  and  Morgan  Aves., 
Sharon  and  Olive  Sts.,  value  $100,000. 

Dreamland,  14 J^  acres,  Coney  Island. 

Dyker  Beach,  140  acres,  7th  Ave.,  New  York  Bay, 
Bay  8th  St.,  Cropsey  and  14th  Aves.,  and  Graves- 
end  Bay,  value  $300,000 

Fort  Greene,  29  acres,  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Washington 
Park,  Willoughby  St.,  St.  Edward's  St.  and  Myrtle 
Ave.,  value  $1,890,000 

Fort  Hamilton,  4^^  acr^s,  4th  Ave.,  Fort  Hamilton 
Ave.  and  Shore  Road,  value  $150,000. 

Fulton,  2  acres,  Chauncey  and  Fulton  Sts.,  Stuy- 
vesant  Ave. 

Highland,  terminus  of  Eastern  Parkway  Extension 
and  Jamaica  Ave  ,  42 M  acres,  value  $1,000,000. 

Irving  Sq.,  3  acres,  Hamburg  and  Knickerbocker 
Aves.,  Halsey  and  Welrfleld  Sts  ,  value  $70,000. 

Lincoln  Terrace,  7H  acres.  Eastern  Parkway, 
Buffalo  Ave.,  President  St.  and  Rochester  Ave., 
value  $120,000 

Linton,  2!4  acres,  Bradford  St.,  Blake,  Dumont 
and  Miller  Avea  ,  value  $75,000. 

McCarren,  38H  acres.  Berry,  Lorlmer,  Leonard, 
Bayard  and  12th  Sts.,  value  $2,000,000. 

McKlnley,  8M  acres,  Fort  Hamilton  and  7th  Aves. 
and  73d  St.,  value  $124,000. 

McLaughlin,  3H  acres.  Bridge,  Tlllary  and  Jay 
Sts.,  value  $130,000. 


Prospect,  526  acres.  Prospect  Park  West,  15th 
St.,  Coney  Island,  Parkslde,  Ocean  and  Flatbush 
Aves  ,  and  15th  St.,  value  $27,735,000, 

Red  Hook,  5  M  acres,  Richards,  Dwlght,  Verona 
and  Pioneer  Sts.,  value  $150,000. 

Saratoga  Sq..  3M  acres,  Saratoga  and  Howard 
Aves.,  Halsey  ana  Macon  Sts.  value  $121,000. 

Seaside,  10  H  acres.  Ocean  Parkway,  Concourse, 
W.  5th  St.  and  Sea  Breeze  Ave. 

Sunset,  24H  acres,  4l8t  to  45th  St.,  5th  to  7th 
Ave.,  value  $200,000. 

Tompkins,  7Ji  acres,  Tompkins,  Greene,  Marcy 
and  Lafayette  Aves.,  value  $400,000. 

Wlntbrop,  9  acres,  Nassau  and  Drlggs  A ves;.  Moni- 
tor and  Russell  Sts.,  value  $325,000. 

WUllamsburg  Bridge,  4H  acres,  Bedford  and  Kent 
Aves. 

PARKWAYS. 

Bay  Parkway,  2H  miles  (formerly  22d  Ave.), 
Ocean  Parkway  to  Bensonhurst  Beach,  value 
$1,000,000. 

Bay  Ridge  Parkway  (Shore  Drive),  IH  miles.  Fort 
Hamilton  Ave.,  bet.  66tb  and  67th  Sts.,  to  Shore 
Road,  value  $3,600,000.  ■ 

Eastern  Parkway,  2H  miles,  Prospect  Park  to 
Ralph  Ave.,  value  $3,000,000. 

Eastern  Parkway  Extension,  1 H  miles,  Ralph  Ave., 
bet.  Union  St.  and  Lincoln  PI.,  value  $1,300,000. 

Fort  Hamilton  Parkway,  4^  miles.  Ocean  Park- 
way to  Fort  Hamilton,  value  $1,000,000. 

(Jlenmore  Ave.,  2H  acres,  Rockaway  Ave.,  bet. 
Pitkin  and  Liberty  Aves. 

Highland  Boulevard,  M  acre,  Bushwlck  Ave.  to 
Highland  Park. 

Ocean  Parkway,  5M  miles.  Prospect  Park  to 
Coney  Island,  value  $4,000,000. 

Pennsylvania  Ave.,  2H  acres,  Jamaica  Ave.  to 
Jamaica  Bay. 

Rockaway  Parkway,  3  acres,  Buffalo  Ave.  and  E. 
New  York. 

Shore  Road,  2H  acres,  1st  Ave.  to  Fort  Hamilton. 

PLAYGROUNDS. 

Bushwlck,  25i  acres,  Putnam  Ave  ,  bet.  Knicker- 
bocker and  Irving  Aves. 

McKlbbln.  Wi  acres,  Selgel,  White  and  McKlbbIn 
Sts. 

New  Lots,  2M  acres,  Sackman  St.,  Riverdale, 
Newport  and  Christopher  Aves 

Parade  Ground,  39  H  acres.  Coney  Island,  Park- 
side  and  Caton  Aves. 

Red  Hook,  2}i  acres,  Richards,  King,  Dwlght  and 
Pioneer  Sts. 


PARKS  IN    QUEENS. 


College  Point,  IJi  acres. 
Flushing,  1  acre 
Forest,    Richmond    HIII, 
536  acres 


Jacob  A.  Rlls,  262  K  acres. 
Kings,      Jamaica,      11 M 

acres. 
Kissena   Lake,   Flushing, 

88  acres. 


Leavett,     Flushing,     7H 

acres. 
Linden,  Corona,  3  acres 
Ralney,  L.  I.  City,  5  acres. 
Rockaway    Park    (beach 


frontage   and   streets). 

17K  acres. 
Upland,     Jamaica,     6J^ 

acres. 
Wayanda,  2  acres. 


ACREAGE  OF  PARKS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  BY  BOROUGHS— Manhattan,  1,483  acres;   Rich- 
mond, 63  acres;  The  Bronx,  4,148  acres;  Brooklyn,  1,046  acres;  Queens,  1,057  acres. 


Huaranteed  Low  Cost  Life  Insurance 

Our  Guaranteed  Low  Cost  Life  Insurance  Policies 
guarantee  every  figure  and  eliminate  all  uncertainties. 
They  provide  from  15%  to  25%  more  life  insurance 
from  the  beginning  in  place  of  so-called  dividend  policies. 

They  contain  a  disability  clause  by  which  in  event  of 
permanent  total  disability  before  age  sixty  the  policy 
immediately  matures  for  the  full  value  by  the  payment 
of  a  guaranteed  income  to  the  disabled  insured. 

That  the  merits  of  this  form  of  life  insurance 
appeal  to  business  men  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  percentage  of  increase  during  the  last  five  years 
The  Travelers  stood  second  among  all  the  leading 
life  insurance  companies  in  the  country. 

Accident  Insurance 

The  Travelers  accident  policies  are  the  standard  of  what 
such  policies  should  be,  insuring  against  temporary  disability 
as  well  as  against  loss  of  life,  limb  and  sight.  Business  men  will 
be  interested  particularly  in  The  Travelers  Maximum  Policy, 
which  covers  all  accidents  but  pays  a  maximum  of  $40,000 
for  accidents  of  travel  at  a  cost  of  $35. 

Our  Compensation  and  Liability  Contracts 

provide  the  most  complete  coverage  and  the  most  efficient  ser- 
vice for  the  prevention  of  accidents.  In  1914  it  made  over 
162,000  inspections  for  the  improvement  of  working  conditions. 
In  this  line  as  well  as  in  accident  insurance  The  Travelers  is 
the  leading  company  of  the  world. 

The  Company  also  issues  automobile,  elevator,  teams  and 
public  liability  policies. 


The  Travelers  Insurance  Company 

Hartford,  Conn. 
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STUDY 

LAW 

High-Grade 

Instruction  by 

Correspond  ence 

Esteblished    in    l»aiS 

Oldest,  Largest  | 
and  Best 

The  only  school  using  standard 
text-books.  University  methods,  en- 
dorsed by  bench  and  bar,  prepares 
you  for  the  bar  at  your  home.  Also 
Business  Law  and  Bar  Examination 
Review  Course.     One  student  writes: 

"I  -was  one  of  125  applicants  who  took  the 
har  examination,  and  I  made  third  highest 
grade." 

Write  to-day  for  Free  Catalog  and 
Rules  for  admission  to  the  bar  of  the 
several  States. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

516  A.  Reaper  Block,  CHICAGO 


21Z;WATCHES/2.75 

Just  What  You  Have  Been  Xooking:  For  for 
Tour  Premiums  and  Sale  Schemes  Bosinees 
J2.75  Think  OMt! 


lenuine      21- 
Jewel    Move- 
ment,    fitted     in     an 
Electro     Gold    Plated 
Case,       either       C 
Face  or  Hunting, 
for      only      $2.75 
complete     Also  in 
Gold  FiUed  Case, 
stamped      20- 
year     guaran- 
tied, at  $3.65. 
SOMETALK- 
l.VG  POINTS. 
SOME 
FLASH!     Or- 
der sample  to- 
d  a  y.     Sent 
upon      receipt 
of    price    and 
15    cents    for 
postage.     W  e 
are    headquar- 
ter s      for 
Watches.   Ka- 
monds,  jewel- 
ry, Silverware,  Clocks,   Cut  Gl.iss,   Pocket  Knives. 
Gillette  Razors  at  $2  95.    Auctioneers'  and  Street- 
men's   Supplies,    Etc.     Write   for   our   Catalog  of 
Sales  Board  and  Premium  Suggestions  to-day.    It's 
free  to  deaJers  only. 

JOS.   HAGIM  &  CO. 
Dept.  W.A.   Wholesale   Jewelers. 
SOO-306  W.  Madison  St.,         Chicago,  lU. 
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Send  for 

Catalog — 

FREE 

rPotatoPlanter^ 

Profitable  for  the  large  or  small  grow- 
er. Plants  potatoes  at  lowest  po.ssl- 
ble  cost.  One  man  operates  It.  Opens 
the  furrow— drops  the  seed  any  dis- 
tance or  depth  required — puts  on  fer- 
tilizer (If  wanted) — covers  up — marks 
the  next  row.  Accurate,  automatic 
and  dependable.  Sold  with  or  with- 
out Fertilizer  Attachment. 
Here's  why  you  should  select  the 
Eureka  Potato  Planter:  Furrow  Open- 
ing Plow  is  directly  under  the  axle — 
that  means  uniform 
depth  at  aJIl  times. 
The  seed  drops  In 
sight  of  driver. 
Steel  and  malleable 
construction  makes 
long  life  and  few 
repairs.  Made  in 
three  sizes — for  one 
or  two  rows. 


Write  for  Free 
Catalog 

•Mulcherand  Seeder 

A   mulcher,   smoothing   harrow,    cuntl- -\ 
vator,    weeder   and   seeder — all   in  one. 
Forms  dust  mulch — a  blanket  of  loose 
soil — preventing     soil     hardening     and 
moisture      escaping.      Increases      yield 
of    corn,    potatoes,     oats,     wheat,     etc. 
Kills   weeds.     Has  flat  teeth,  especially 
adapted    to    foj-in    mulch.      Lever    and 
pressure  spring  control  depth  of  teeth. 
Sold   with  or  without 
seeding       boxes       foir 
grass     seed,     alfalfa, 
oats,    etc.   Teeth   cov- 
er the  seed.      Adapt- 
ed   for  a    large   vari- 
ety  of   work.      Three 
sizes.    8.    10    and    12 
feet.     Shipment   from 
branch   near   you. 


Write  for  Free 
Catalog 

^.^^_^_  IVlo\A/er 

Thismatnine  nas  the  one  rig^t  cutting  principle 
— centre  draft.  Cutter  bar  is  directly  in  front 
of  wheels — mows  back  and  forth  on  one  side 
of  field  in  any  direction.  No  side  draft.  Cut 
crop  is  left  in  standing  position  and  cures 
rapidlv  One-thiixl  sating  in  time  and  laiior. 
The  Eureka  Mower  abolishes  tedding  and 
trampiTig  of  cut  crop.  It's  the  ddeal  mower 
for  oirhard  and  working  between  rows.  Will 
cut  weeds  in  pastures  and  bnish  that  no 
other  mo^ver  will  handle.  5  sizes  for  one  or 
two  horses  46  years  on  the  market.  .Ma- 
chines tKJuglit  30  years  ago.  and  used  every 
year,  still  in  use. 
Prompt  shipments. 
Write   to-day. 

F.FREKA 
MO^VER     CO., 

Box  710, 
TITICA.  N.  Y. 


SHORTHAND  IN  30  DAYS 


Tou  can  leam  in  spare  time  in  your  own  home,  no  matter  wliere  you  live.  No  need  to  siiond 
mouths  in  study,  as  was  formerly  necessary.  The  Boyd  Syllabic  System  is  easy  to  learn — easy  to 
write — easy  to  read.  Simple,  Practical,  Speedy,  Sure.  No  ruled  lines — no  positions — no  shading,  as 
in  other  systems.  No  long  list  of  word  signs  to  confuse.  Only  nine  characters  to  leam  and  you 
hav*  the  entire  English  language  at  your  absolute  command.  This  system  is  now  widely  used  by 
Btenographers,  private  secretaries,  newspaper  reporters.  Lawyers,  ministers,  teachers,  physicians,  lit- 
erary folk  and  business  men  and  women  may  now  learn  shorthand  for  their  own  use  through  home 
etndy.  A  perfect  shorthand  system  for  any  puriK)se — and  does  not  require  continual  daily  practice. 
Our  graduates  hold  iiigh-grado  positions  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Send  to-day  for  free  booklet, 
testimonials,   offer,   etc. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

882  Unity  Building',  Chicagro.  111. 


I  don't  care  -wihat  bueiness  or  profession 
you're  in,  you've  sot  to  get  up  and  fight 
for  everythins  you  pet  in  this  life:  not 
■with  your  hands,  but  with  your  brains, 
and  speech   is  your  weapon. 

Don't    Stand  Still— 


Move  On! 


If  you  can  speak  convincingly — if  you  bare  the 
ability  to  express  .voiu-  ideas,  youiT  chance  of  success 
is  doubled.  For  it  is  not  only  what  you  say  that 
counts — it's  how  you  say  it.  The  best  ideas  on 
earth  haven't  a  chance  if  you  can't  "put  them 
over"  in  speech — if  you  can't  make  others  see 
tihem  as  you  do. 


Let  Me  Teach  You 


Give  me  fifteen  minutes  a  day  and  I  will  teach 
you  how  to  address  board  meetings,  make  political 
speeches,  propose  and  respond  to  toasts,  make  after- 
dinner  spcecifies,  tell  stories,  sell  more  goods,  de- 
velop power  and  personality,  improve  your  memory, 
increase  your  vocabulary,  speak  and  write  English 
correctly,  earn  more — achieve  more. 

Send  for  Facts  Free 

Let  me  send  you  complete  information — let  me  ex- 
plain how  easy  it  is — show  you  letters  from  hun- 
dreds of  enthu-siastic  graduates — 'tell  you  how  my 
course  will  help  yon  individually.  I'll  send  this  by 
mail.  No  salesman  iwill  call.  Write  to-day— a 
postal  will   do. 


Grenville  Kleiser,  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  412,  New  York. 


COMR'S      FARM      AGEIIMCV 

SELLS  FARMS         .•:  ;.•         :;         WRITE    FOR    PRINTED    LIST 

1^7"  EAST    SXATE    SXREET         -         TRENTOrsI,     IM.   U. 


JOS.  H 
306  AV, 


iGN 


LSE    CUT   GLASS 

for  Preuiiums. 

"Individual  Salts  at 

.Slo.OO  Per  Gross. 

IrVe  are  headquarters  for 
Premiums  of  all  kinds. 
Write  for  catalog  of 
I'unchboard  and  I'rem- 
iiim  Suggestions  (free  to 
dealei's  only). 
CO..  Dept.  W  A 


Madison  St.,   Chicafio, 


MODEL    Kl    Kl    Vr  tulAL  WATCH 

Send  no  monsy.  To  advertise  and  intxodace 
our  bargains  In  genuine  21  Ruby  Jewel 
watches.  Wg  will  Rend  at  our  risk  by  parcel 
postC.  O.  D.  to  your  P.  O.  tbis  elegant  tbio 
model  locomotive  engraved,  or  plain  polish- 
ed, silver  or  gold  finished,  stem  wind  and  set 
watch,  fully  gvarantoed  for  5  years,  a  won-| 
derful  timebeeper;  also  our  profit  sharingj 
plan  which  enanlee  you  to  earn  easy  money 
introducing  our  watchesamorg  your  frienda. 
Pay  postmaster  98c  and  poatage  when  you 
receive  watch  and  it  is  youra.  Write  now. 
Mutual  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  M    I  eChtcago.  Ill 
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o'AGENTS 


You    are    looking    for 
more    long    green.      You    get    it    in    big 
bunches  handling  our  stunning  combinations  of 
soaps  and  toilet  articles.     They  su^e  have  the  flash, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  throw  your  hat  in  the  ring.    Great 
""Crew  Managers'  propositions.   Good  for  $50.00  to  $100.00  profit 
'weekly.      Our    new    colored    circular   tells    why    our    six-story 
building  is  required  to  keep  up  with  the  tremendous  demand. 

E.  M.  DAVIS  SOAP  COMRANV 


©S-r    DAVIS    BUILDIIVIG, 


CHICAGO,    ILL. 


AGENTS  $60  A  WEEK 


STEADY 
INCOME 

Outdoor  Lamp  and  Safety  Lantern.  Burns  Kerosene.  Can't  -Explode 
Can't  set  fire  to  anybhlns:.  Burns  In  all  kinds  of  weatlher.  Rain  prooT 
Wind  proof.  Bug  proof.  For  Farmers.  Teamsters.  CHuobsterSi  Plambers 
Dairymen.  Oa/mpers — Kverybody  needs  it. 

BIG  SPARE  TIME  MONEY  MAKER 

Night  time  best  ttime  to  demonstrate.  Jennmes  sold  5  first  eveninff 
Hobt  made  $.3a.50  in  three  days.  Shoop  made  $64  in  one  week  Big 
demand.  Sells  like  wUdflre.  Your  territory  opeoi.  Write  audik  fdr 
terms  and  free  sample  to  workers. 

THOMAS  LANTERN  CO.,  1490  East  S(.,  Dayton,  0. 


NEW  INVENTION 


BRAND  NEW  SELF-HEATINC  IRON 

Makes  and  contains  its  own  heat.  Works 
while  It's  heating — .heats  while  It'a  work- 
ing. SAVES  MTLES  OF  STEPS.  Economi- 
cal— SAFE — Convenient.  Used 
anywhere,  any  room,  on  porch 
or  under  shade  tree.  Clothes 
ironed  better  In  half  the  time. 
No  waiting,  stlopplng  to  Change 
Irons.  Right  Size,  Right  Shape, 
Right  Weight.  Neat,  durable, 
compact.  No  tanks,  no  fittings 
standing  out  at  back  or  side 
to  bother.  No  wires  or  hose. 
Unlike  any  other.  Cheap 
Fnel — Ic.  Does  Ordinary 
Ironing.  Price  low.  Sent 
anywihere.  Write  to-day 
for  30  DAYS'  FREE 
TRIAL  offer.  Not  sold 
in  stores.  Guaranteed. 
Send  no  money — only  your  name  and  address. 

AGENTS  MAKE  MONEY 

Quick— Sure— iEasy.   All  year  business. 

Sells  Itself.    Esperience  unnecessarv 

Every  home  a.  prospect.  Aill  can  afford. 

Even  2  CT  3  sales  a  day  gives  $27  to  $40 

a  week  profSt.    Easj'  to  sell  six  to  dozen 

a  day.  Write  TO-DAY  for  description,  '■^^msamm 

money-maiing  (plans  amd  how  to  get  FREE  Sample. 


C.  Brown  Mfg.  Co.,  4798  Brown  Bidg.,  Cincinnatr,  0. 


AGENTS  ^6  A  DAY 

Sliould  be  easily  made  selling 
ourConcemitrated  Non->Alcohohc 
Food  Flavors,  Soaps,  Perfumes 
and  Toilet  Preparations.  Over 
100  kinds,  put  up  in  collapsible 
tulbes,  'Hen  times  the  strength 
of  bottle  extracts.  Every 
(home  in  city  or  country  is  a, 
possible  customer,  Sn- 
tirely  new.  Quick  sellers. 
Oood  repeaters.  JN'ot  sold 
in  stores.  No  competition. 
100  per  cent,  profit  to 
agents.  Little  or  no  cap- 
ital required.  Elegant  sample 
case  for  workers.  Staj-t  now 
while  it's  new.  Write  to-day— a  post  irOT'T^ 
c^rd  will  do— for  full  particulars  r  Ktt 
American  Products  Co..4085  3dSt..Cinrmnati  O. 


HOW  WOULD  Yor  I.TKE  TO  MAKE  TIP 
TO  S.10  MONTHEY 

on  an  •myestment  of  not  more  thajn  20  cents  per 
month?  I  can  slhow  yon  how  to  do  this,  ritrtit  in 
yonr  own  room  at  home  and  the  simple  and  easy 
vfork  necessary  can  be  done  by  devoting  only  ten 
minutes  eacih  day  to  the  work.  No  one  need  know 
what  you  are  doing  and  no  experience  or  capital 
is  required.  For  years  3  have  been  in  the  mafl  or- 
der business  and  to-day  I  am  one  of  the  largest 
operators  in  tfhe  tJ.  S.  Now  I  want  partners  in 
every  territory;  act  qnicWy  and  send  me  your  name 
and  address.  I  will  pay  all  expenses.  All  I  want 
is  your  name  and  address  so  that  we  can  work  to- 
gether. 1  will  not  only  ertiow  yon  Jiow  to  make  up 
to  $50  montbly  on  a  capital  of  20c.,  but  wTl  tell 
you  how  you  can  start  a  mail  order  business  in  your 
own  room  at  home  that  ^ould  make  you  independ- 
ent. Send  no  money — the  booklet  and  particulars  ore 
free.  FRANK  C.  VOORHTES,  501  Patter- 
son Block,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
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BIG  CHANCE  FOR  AGENTSf 

Make  Big  Money 
Be  Your  Own  Boss 

YOU  NEED  NO  EXPERIENCE.    OUR  LINE  SELLS  ITSELF. 

we  have  the  most  complete,  fully  guararteed  line  of  knives,  razors,  strops  and 
cutlery  specialties.  Golden  Rule  Knives  are  hand  forgred,  made  of  grenuine  Engrlisli 
raaor  steel.  We  will  put  any  photo  or  lodge  emblem  on  one  side  of  the  trans- 
parent handle  and  name  and  address  on  the  other.  Write  for  catalog  and  terms 
— exclusive  territory. 
GOLDEN  RULE  CUTLERY  CO.,  654  W.  Lake  Street,  Dept.  999,  Chicago.  HI. 


WORK  FOR  lIS_Ef  *50  m  $75 


EVERY  WEEK 

Krperience  not  necessary.    Honwty  and 
willangiifss  to  work  is  aA^e  a^-     vve 
■will  sive   yon   an   appointment   worui 
S5000ayear.      Tou  can  lie  inde- 
pend'ent.  always  have   money  in   abundance  and    pleasant  position  selhng  srreal 
labor. savins:  invention.    LISTEN:   One  man's  orders  $2600  in  omeimpntli 
-profit  ^I'SSO.    Mere  boy  in  Pa.  made  $9.00  in  2%  hours.    A.  E.  Martin, 
'■    ■     ■ .  -      --    (SijY.  Handy.  N.  Y.. 


Mich.,  says:    "Called  at  20  homes,  made  ig'siks 
says:    "Sold  131  in  2  days."     No  Talking  Neces- 
sary— practically   sells   itself.     Show— Sale's 
made.     We  want  Asrents,   General  Agrents, 
Manag-ers    in    every    county.      150  oct  cent, 
profit.    No  inrestmeat  rfquired.  Sample  free  with 
first  order.     Valuable  booklet  free.     Write  to-day. 

U.  S.  MOP  CO..  315  Main  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Think 
Of  It 


ASelfTfrinir- 
ingMo^,  Two 

turns  of  the 
crank  wrings  out 
every  drap  of 
water.  iMopping 
ia  now  a  .pleasure. 


READ! 


BRANCH  MANAGERS 


I  NEED 
■  ■  •■  ■■  ■»  for  my  world-wide  mail-order  bnsU 
Den.  Operate  f  torn  your  home.  Spare  time.  Yoa 
should  make  tSO  weekly.  Eiberienoe  nnneoeMary. 
C.  A.  BDTUBB.  951  .FmXoiIm,  T0I.£IK>,  OUIU 


READ! 


Made  in  9  Weeks! 


^  ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  r-^ 


Earning  $30  to  $60  every  week  taking 
orders  for  our  "IS  in  1"  Handi-Tool. 
An  Automatic  Lifting  and  I^illiDg 
Jack  Fence  Stretcher,  Splicer  a.nd 
Mender,  Post  and  Stump  Puller,  Tire 
Tool,  threes.  Vise,  Hoist,  Cable  -Maker, 
Wrench,  etc.  Saves  cost  of  $160  worth 
of  tools.  Control  this  new  business  in  your 
locality.  Spare  time  or  permanent  work. 
Demonstrator  Free.  Credit  given.  Ask  foi 
Factory   Agency   Offer.  W  A-2 

CHAS.  E.  BENEFIEL  CO. 
[ndnstrial   Buildinsr,   Indianapolis,   Ind, 


By  one  Bobinson  salesiman.  You  can  ipositlTely 
make  $60  and  expenses  every  week.  I  iwant  men, 
anxious  to  make  money,  w-bo  are  willing  to 
work  with  me.  1  want  you  bo  advertise,  sell^ 
and  appoint  local  agents  for  thebiesest,  most  sen- 
sational seller  in  50  years — the  RO  B  I  N  S  O  N 
FOLDING  BATH  TUB.  Absolutely  new  inven- 
tion— taken  the  country  by  storm.  Nothing  like  it. 
Gives  every  home  a  modern,  up-to-date  bathroom 
dn  any  part  of  the  house.  No  plumbiHg,  no  water- 
works needed.  Folds  in  small  roll,  handy  as  an 
umbrella.  Self  emptying  and  positively  unleakable. 
Absolutely  guaranteed  for  10  yeais.  Badb'  wanted, 
eagedy  bought,  remember,  fully  70  per  cent,  of 
homes  have  no  bath  rooms.  Immense  'profits  for 
you.  Rev.  Otto  Schultze.  Mo.,  sot  $1600.  Burk- 
holder,  Mont.,  orders  $1072  m  17  days.  Hamilton, 
Wyo..  made  $60  first  2  days.  Hundreds  like  that. 
Pleaeaint,  iieimanent.  fascinating  work. 

This  is  not  idle  talk.  Make  me  prove  it.  Write 
a  postcard.  Let  me  write  you  a  long  letter.  Then 
decide.  No  eiperience  needed,  no  capital.  Your 
credit  is  good  if  you  mean  business.  But  you 
must  be  ambitious,  you  must  want  lomake  money. 
^at's  all.  Write  nojj',  i  want  to  pay  you  $60 
every  week.  H.  S.   ROBINSON.  President 

1344  Factories  Bldsr.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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Get 
Your 
FREE 

Copy  of 


"Talking    f  ^j 
to 


Win 


An  afldress 
by  Dale  Gar- 
•nagey,  the 
■well  -  known 
public 'Speak- 
ing instruc- 1 
tor.  The  en- 1 
tire  speech,] 
"Talking  to^ 
Win,"  will  be* 
sent  you  without  charge.  Just 
send  us  the  coupon  giving  your 
name  and  address.  Mr.  Carnagey, 
in  charge  of' 

The  Home 
Correspondence  School 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING  COURSE 

can  train  you  to  mak'e  strong 
addresses  in  both  social  and  busi- 
ness life.  By  developing  the  ability 
to  speak  in  public  you  will  forge 
ahead  socially,  politically,  profes- 
sionally or  in  business.  Mr. 
Carnagey  can  develop  your  per- 
sonality, self-confidence,  self-con- 
trol and  increase  your  earning 
capacity. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  to- 
day.    Get  a  copy  of  his  inspiring 

speech.    "TaZking  to  Winf  also 

full    details    of    course.      Address 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  48,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Gentlemen: — Without  charge,  send  me 
copy  of  Mr.  Camagey's  speech.  "Talking 
to  Win;"  aJso  fuE  details  of  course. 

Name 

Address 


$1,200  IN  S^S 

Made.  Paid,  Banked,in  30  Days 
By  Stoneman— $15,000  lo  Date 

Korstad,  a  farmer,  did  $2,200 
in     14     days.      Schleicher,     a 
minister.       S195       first       12 
hours     after     appoint- 
ment.      Join     ouP    'fa- 
mous     $1,000      class, 
which     absolutely     in- 
sures 

$1,000  per  Man,  per  Coanty 

Ten  inexperienced 
men  divided  $40,000 
within  18  months. 
B  t  r  a  n  gr  e  invention 
Startles  world.  Agents 
amazed.  Think  what 
this  Jnven'tion  does: 
Gives  every  home  a 
bath  system  ■with  hot 
and  cold  ronnlng 
water  for  .S6.50.  Abolishes  plumbing, 
water-works.  fe'elf-heating.  No  wonder 
Hart  sold  1 8  In  3  h«urs — $6,000  alto- 
gether: Lodewick  17  first  day.  Credit 
given — Investlgute.  Postal  will  do.  Ex- 
clusive sale — requires  quick  action,  but 
means   $1,000   an4   more   tor  you. 

THE  ALLEN  MFG.  CO. 

4232  Allen  Building,  TOLEDO, OHIO 

Durable  Easy-fit 

Elastic  Apptiances 

are  a  wonderful  comfort.  Knil-to-ahape  guarantees 
perfect  fit.  Antiseptic,  soft,  cool,  washable,  ventilated 
Leonard  Weave  insures  strength  and  longer  wear.  A 
proven  product. 

True-form  Elastic 

Belt  Perfect  support  of 

the  abdomen  relieves  that 

dragged  down  sensation. 

Live  active  lifting  pressure    ~^'*^^-i^i*-  ^ 

gives  a  feeling  of  buoyancy  IMPROVES  THE  FORM, 

STRENGTH    BV   PROPERLY  APPLIED   PRESSURE 

ENDORSED    BY    PHYSICIANS    FOR    HEALTH.  CLEANLINESS 

Seamless  Surgical  *"''  ""f°" 

Hosiery    All  lengths.  Lighter,  cooler. 

smoother.  No  seams  to  chafe.  Stronger 
and  more  durable.  For  varicose  veins, 
swollen,  bruised  and  strained  limbs. 

The  Only  Correct 
Ji   Arch  Support-"  Adjustable 

s-^    Ease  your  tired  aching 
isjgl  feet.     Comfort,  fit  and 
«s^*^        durability  guaranteed. 
The  patent  key  regulates  spring 
arch  to  one-one-thousandth  of  an  inch,  j 
Easy  to  adjust.  i 

Send  for  Money-Saving  Catalog 

Leonard  Co..  304  s.  goodman  st.  Rochester,  h.y. 

Representatives  and    Wonderful  opportunity  on 
J  '  J  these   and    other  epecial- 

AgentS  wanted  ties  used  in  every  house- 

hold. High  grade,  profitable,  permanent.  Write  to-day. 
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0/\  "in  SPECIAL!  Genuine 
i^fl-^v  DIam  0  nd     Ring, 

%M%J Wonderful  Value,  14K 

Gold.  Credit  terms, 
$5  down,  $4.50  a  month. 
Lowest  prices,  greatest  time-payment  of- 
ler  m  U.  8.  on  all  famous  Alfred  Ware 
Guaranteed  Diamond  Kings.  All  Styles. 
^nlliant,  perfeot-cut  Diamonds.  Money 
tack  30  davs  if  wanted.     SensationI 

17  Jewel  ELGINi  $12.50 

Regiilar  $18    value.  Guar- 
anteed  Elgin    Movement —        Till       Easy 
25-yeaT  Case.    Eneravinir 
FREE.     World's        * 
greatest    watoh    bar- 
gain.  FREE  Cata- 
logr — 64     pages — as. 
tounding  jewelry,  ail- 
verware   bargains   on 
FREE     TRIAL,. 
iddress: 

Alfred  Ware  Company 

Dept.  444 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ThisMan 


Make  it  re- 
pairing; automabile  tires. 
Punctures  and  blowouts  are  common. 
Tires  need  retreading  and  vulcanizing. 

Each  Auto  Sold  Means 

More  Tires  to  Mend 

Auto  tire  repair  field  a  hundred  times 
bigger  and  better  than  old  bicycle 
days.    Johnson,  Tex.,  writes:  "■!  made 

as  high  as  $\Z 
profit  in  one 
day."  Investi- 
gate to-day. 
Ask.  for  free 
catalog, 

HAYWOOD  TIRE  AND 
EQUIPMENT  CO. 

843    Caoitol    Atc., 
Indiaiiai>oUs.    Ind. 


World's 

Master 

Memory 


HB  can  give  the  population  of  any 
place  in  America  of  over  5,000 — 
HE  can   give  every  important  date 
in  world-history — 

HE  has   300.000   Facts   and   Figures 
stored  away  in  his  brain. 
William   Berol   is  this  man's  name, 
and  a  few  years  ago  his  memory  was 
distressingly  poor. 

His  amazing  efficiency  was  aeveloped 
through  his  own  simple,  practical 
method. 

He  is  now  teaching  his  system  with 
great  success  to  large  classes  at 
leading  educational  institutions  in 
New  York  City.  He  desires  to  im- 
part his  method  to  YOU. 

He  Can  Build 

YOUR 

Memory  So  That  It 
.    Need  Never  Fail 

His  simple  system  will  aid  average 
men  and  women  to  remember  names, 
faces,  dates,  telephone  and  street 
numbers;  it  will  enable  you  clearly 
to  remember  the  facts  in  what  you 
read  or  study;  in  public  speaking  you 
will  get  a  firm  grip  on  what  you  want 
to  say;  it  will  strengthen  your  facul- 
ties of  observation,  concentration, 
will  power,  and  develop  you  into  a 
clear,  logical  thinker. 

Give  Him  a  Few  Spare 
Minutes  Daily,  at  Home 

He  makes  no  promise  to  you  that  he 
can  not  substantiate  in  his  own 
person. 

Write  to-day  for  full,  free  particulars 
of  this  man's  wonderful  memory  and 
our  offer  to  YOU. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Dept.  413,  New  York. 


^.»'//////'/^^>/^>>>^^^^^^^ 
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Let  the  Cornish  Profit-Sharing  Plan 
Pay  for  Your  Choice  of  Any 

V^MJ/»y^»»In  Whole  or  in   Part 

You  bay  this  beautiful,  sweet-toned  Oornlsh  Piano  or 
any  Cornish  Instrument  you  select  mnd  pay  for  it  either 
wholly  or  in  part  out  of  our  bonus  profits. 

Tihat's  the  new  feature  <ot  the  world-famous  Cornish 
Plan,  wihich  has  set  music  lovers  wild  all  over  this  world. 

Now  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  your  failine  to  have 
a    beautiful,    high    grade.    Oornlsh    Instrument    In    your 


home  at  once. 


No  Money  in  Advance 


The  new  Oornlsh  Plan  p-rovides.  as  always,  for  30  Days' 
Free  Use  in  your  home.  It  provides  that  you  shall  buy  at 
lowest  Factory  Frice  direct  from  tihe  factory,  saving  you 
one -third  to  one -half.  It  gives  you  All  the  Credit  Needed 
— terms  of  your  own  choice,  the  privilege  of  returning  the 
instrument   any   time   within   one   year   it  unsatisfactory; 

•and'  a  guarantee  for  life.    We  pay  the  freight  if  desired.    And  now  in  addition 
comes  this  great  Profit  Sharing  Bonus  Plan — you  now  share  too  in  our  profits. 
Let  our   money   help   you   pay.      Send   to-day  for   this   new   Cornish   Book    telling   now 
we  da  without  dealers.     Our  reference  of  5.000  Kecent  Purchasers  and  full  particulars 
of    the    greatest    Piano    and 
Plan    ever   offered — -our   new 
Sharing  Plan.    Send  for  these  to-day. 


reterence  oi  &.0U0  Kecent  Purchasers  ana  lun  pa,n.jv,ui<i.iB 
P^nfft"  CfStnUh  i/fk  Depl."W.  A.,"  Washington,  N.J. 
t^-dav      VWI1I50  f60,.  Established  Over  Fifty  Years. 


LEARN  PIANOTUNING  BY  MAIL 


A  lucrative 
p  r  o  f  e  soion. 
easily  acquired' 
by  spare-hour  study.  Clear  instmotions.  No  doubt  ocr  guesswork.  Anyone 
car.  learn.  Our  patented  TTJNE-A-PHONB  method  makes  success  mbro 
certain  than  best  oral  instruction.  Guaranteed.  Diploma  to  graduates.  Write 
for  Free  Booklet,  telling  how  our  students  make  Big  Monaey.  Mr.  Daniels 
of  Kansas    made  $53  for  his  first  week's  work. 

Niles  Bryant  'School  of  Piano  Tnning.   240  Inst.  BId'g..  Battle  Qreek.   Mich. 


Lincoln  Freie  Presse,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

THE    GREAT    NATIONAL    GE(RMAN    WEEKLY. 

Everywhere  there  are  Germans,  and  everywhere  you  will  find  the  Lincoln  Freie 
Presse.  Our  biggest  circulation  is  in  the  prosperous  agricultural  States  of  the  Middle 
West — Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Nebraska.  Texas,  Illinois.  Kansas,  etc.,  ranking 
in  the  order  named.  In  these  S'tates  we  go  to  nearly  every  post-.office  and  cover  the 
rural  settlements  thoroughly.  Our  circulation  during  the  last  twelve  montha  has 
averaged  over  125,000 

Flat  Rate  35  Cents  Per  Line. 

Our  Adyertisine  Clients  Say  It  Is  a  Business  Brineer.     Try  It  I 

Address  PRESS   PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 

MODEL — 25-YEAR    GUARANTEED   $25  GOLD   WATCH   ^Z.&B. 

Here's  the  Tvatch  you  always   wanted,     sent  at  our   risk — you 

send    no   money,    not   even    a    deposit.       Write   if   you   prefer 

Ladies'  or  Gents' sdze,   gold  sunburs?t  or  fancy  dial,  open  face, 

plain  polished  or  beautifully  engraTed  hunting  case  with  whiite 

I  enameled   dial     and   we   send   this  elegant  3o-year  guaran- 

'teed  tiiin  model,  .stem  wind  and  set  watch.  C.  O.  D.  to  your 

P.  O.  or  for  Free   Examination  and  test  at  your  Express  Of- 

_,  .  fice.     If  plea-sed  with  it  and  siue  it  equals  a  17   Jewel  $26 

•"■'  Gold  Watch,   pay  us  our  'Special    Sale  Price  only  $2.98    and 

waitdh  is  yours.    Write  NOW  LIGHT  WATCH  CO.t  Dept,  W.  A..  Chicasro. 

866 


25-Year 
Ggaranteo 


Don't  Be   Chained  to  a  Poor  Memory 

Forgetfulness  is  tihe  chief  cause  of  inefficiency.    A  perfect  mem-^T  is  the 
key  to  success.    Your  most  valuable  possession  is  a  perfectly  trained  memoiy. 
In  busings  or  social  life  it  is  absolutely  essential,  if  you  are  ambitious  to 
rise  above  the  ranks  of  the  merely  mediocre.    Ability  to  concentraAe  at  will— - 
to   think    quickly,    aiccurately— to  speak   readily   and    contidently— to   recaU 
instantly  and   naturally  names,  faces,  facts,  figures,  etc. — are  stepping  ejomea 
to  pi-efennent.     And  you  can  easily  acquire  these  invaluable  possessions  af  you 
will.     Good  memory  is  cot  a  special  gift  peculiar  to  a  select  lew.     It  is  a 
result  of  training.     It  is  for  any  one  who  will  accept. 

The    Dickson     Method    of    Memory    Traininff    Makes    You 
"FORGET-PROOF!"  .     .  ....    ^     , 

Ten  miJiutes  a  day  of  your  spare  time  will  snve  you  this  traliD- 
iiisr  and  will  not  interfere  with  your  work  in  any  way  whatever. 
My  coiirse  is  not  a  theory,  but  a  purely  and  a,bsolutely  scientifac  method 
of  easy  practical  home  lessons  wJiich  any  one  can  readily  understand  ajnU 
master.  It  ds  the  result  of  many  yeaj-s  of  personal  contact  with  thousands 
of  students  as  their  instructor  in  leading  schools  amd  coUeges,  searctong 
their  derelooing  minds  for  means  of  strengthening  'their  memoraes.  My 
method  of  meonory  training  enables  you  to  claissify  impressions,  ideas,  names,  facts  and  arguments 
without  effort — trains  you  to  think  on  your  feet^to  overcome  self-consciousness  and  bash- 
fulness.  My  sj-stem  of  memory  training  has  transfoiimed  thousands  of  failures  into  successes — it 
■will  make  you  "forget-proof." 

HOW  TO  GET  A  FREE  COPY  OF  THIS  VAI.UABT.E  BOOK 
ilow  to  bpeak  in  Public"  I>e   Lnjxe  edition     handsomely   illustrated,  iticWy 
bound.    Exactly  suited  to  meeit  the  needs  of  the  man  otr  womau  who  desires  to  be, 
a  successful  public  speaker.      The  price  of  this  1916  De  Luxe  edition  is  $2.00. 
Write   and   learn   how   to   obtadn.  free  copy 

De  Luxe  Book  o(f  Facts  "HO\»'  TO  REMEMBER"  Absoliitelv  Free 
It  explains  clearly  the  coinse  that  has  raised  thousands  of  men  from  failure 
to  successes.     My  free  book  ds  the  first  step.     Don't  delay.     Age,   education, 
vocation  or  place  of  residence  make  no  difference. 

Mail  Letter  or  Postal  To-Dav. 
^.  ,          ^  ,      ,    ^^o^'  HENRY  mCKSON.  Princloal 
iDickgon  School  of  Memory 6t20  Hearst  Bldg.»  Cliicago 


Prof 
Henry 
Dickson, 
Princioal 
Dickson  School 
of  Memory. 


Smith's  Mon-Skid  Uanvas  Tread  Tire  im- 
•DPovement  o-ver  former  way  of  buildiner  the 
tread  is  shown  in  this  illustration.  Notice 
the  two  strips  of  rubberized  canvas  extend- 
ing fnom  the  interior  of  the  tread  to  the 
surface,  whidh  binds  the  tread  to  the  air 
carcass,  preventing  the  tread  from  splitting, 
peeling  off.  also  prevents  skidding  and 
stone  bruising  the  air  carcass,  which  Is  the 
ruination  of  all  tires.  BLOWOUTS  are  Im- 
possible. Free  booklet  telling  many  other 
advantages  and  Agent's  proposition. 

Smith's  Canvas  Tread  Tire  Co. 

69  Genesee  Street,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN 
PEDOMETER 

Regulate*    to    Step    and    Registers    Exact 
Distances:    Simple,   Accurate.   Dui-able. 

Indispensable   to    every    lover   of 
outdoor    sport,    and    especially    to 
those  -who   love   WAhKI.NG.     In- 
Btructive  because  of  value  in  deter- 
mining distances;   a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  compass  and  as  useful  to 
SPORTSMEN.      It    furnishes    the 
true    solution    of    many    a 
dispvrfed   question   of  how 
far  it  is  to  or  from  vari- 
oois    points.     Best    of    all, 
it    is    a    wonderful    health 
urometer    because    its    in- 
teresting  notations   afford 
real  incentive  for  WALK- 
ING.     Whether   yon   walk 
for     health,     husiness     or 
pleasure — anywhere,    every- 
where,    the     .\jMBRICAN 
Pedometer  tells  tihe  vrtiole 
Illustration     Vi    size,     story  of  jivst   how  far  you 
have    travelled. 

FULLY  GDARANTEEID. 

One  Hundred  Mile  Pedometer.  i$l.SO. 
Sold  by  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN   PEDOMETER    CO. 

003W  CHAPEiL  ST..  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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HYPNa 


V. 


Be    a    Hypnotist    and 

Make  Fun  and  Money!  „ 

It  takes  but  a  few  hours  to  learn.  The  study 
Is  both  easy  and  fascinating.  Hypnotism  is 
an  endless  source  at  fun  and  wonder.  If 
you  know  how  to  hypnotize  you  can  perfoirm 
some  of  the  most  marvellous  things  imagi- 
nable. You  can  do  a  hundred  amazing  things 
that  other  people  cannot  do.  You  can  sur- 
prise your  friends  and  make  yourself  popu- 
lar. You  can  place  others  under  this  strange 
and  mystic  spell.  You  can  compel  them  to 
think,  act  and  feel  just  as  you  wish.  If  you 
want  to  make  money  you  can  do  so  by  giv- 
ing entertainments,  treating  diseases  o-r 
teaching  the  art  to  others.  Why  work  for 
others  when  you  may  master  this  money- 
making    DPofession    so    easily?     Investigate 


now!  You  may  learn  at  your  own  home.  I  will 
send  you  mv  free  treatise  for  the  asking. 
It  tells  you  about  Hypnotism  and  how  you 
may  easily  learn  it.  It  is  profusely  IHus- 
trated  and  is  written  In  a  simple  style  easi- 
ly understood  by  all.  Anybody  may  learn 
from  it  of  how  the  hypnotic  spell  sways 
the  will  of  its  sub.iects.  heals  the  sick,  re- 
forms the  degraded,  overcomes  bashfu'l- 
ness,  helps  to  trade  or  position,  amuses  an 
audience  for  profit,  and  gains  for  the  op- 
erator himself  courage,  will-power  and  a 
means  to  health,  wealth  and  happiness.  It 
also  treats  fuMy  on  Personal  Magnetism 
and  kindred  sub.iects.  Remember,  this 
treatise  is  absolntel.y  free.  Simply  write  for 
It,  and  it  wiM  be  sent  by  next  mall,  all 
charges  paid.  Don't  send  any  money  or 
stamps,  but  send  your  name  and  address 
to-day.  Address: 
M.  D.  BETTS,  Dept.  620,  Jackson.  Mich. 


STAGE 


GET  ON  THE 
VAUDEVILLE 

I  tell  you  liow!  Fascinating  pro- 
fession 'for  either  sex.  Big  salaries. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Splendid  en- 
gagements always  waiting.  Oppor- 
tunity for  travel.  Theatri- 
cal agents  and  authorities 
endorse  my  methods.  TThirty 
years'  experience  as  mana- 
ger and  performer.  Illus- 
trated book  "All  About 
Vaudeville,"     sent     FREE. 


Sta.  162 


Frederick  LaDelle 

-      JACKSON,  MICH. 


BIDEB  AGENTS  WANTED 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  show 
a  new  1916  model  "RANGER" 
bicycle.  Write  for  our  liberail 
terms  on  a  sample  to  intioducg. 
DELIVERED  FREE  on  ap- 
proval and  30  days'  trial.  Send 
for  big  FREE  catalog  a<Dd  par- 
ticulars of  most  marvellous  offer 
ever  made  on  a  bicycle.  You 
will  be  astonished  at  our  LOW 
PRICES  and  remarkable  terms. 
FACTORY  CLEARING 
SALE — a  limited  number  of  old 
models  of  various  makes,  $7  to 
$12.  A  few  good  specond-ihand 
wiheete.  taken  in  trade  by  our 
Chicago  retail  stores,  $3  to  $8.  If 
Tinva  you  want  a  bargain  write  at  onoe. 

liKES,    lamps,    wheels,    sundries     parts,   motor- 
cycle supplies  of  all  kinds    at    half    usual    prices. 
DO   NOT   BUY  until  you  get  our  catalog  and 
offers.    WRITE  NOW. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  ^-255.   CHICAGO. 


Get  This  Catalog  FREE 

Full  of  valuable 
Information  to  every 
boat  owner  on 
Row-Boat  Motors, 
Racing  Propeller 
Wheels.  Reverse 
Gears.  Steering 
Wheels  and  a  com- 
piete  line  of  marine 
accessories,  a 

Large  catalog* 
FREE.  Send  t  o  - 
day. 

MICHIGAN  WHEEL  CO. 

1157  Monroe  Avenue 
GRAND   RAPIDS,   MIOH..  U.   8.   A. 


Superfluous  Hair 

Remover   Free! 

An  Indian  discovery.  "SEB- 
HAIR-GO,"  positively  removes 
any  hairy  growth  instantly! 
Even  toughest,  most  wirv  hair 
imaginable.  Unlike  any 
other  preparation.  Re- 
lieves completely.  Germi- 
cidal and  antiseptic;  won't 
in.iure  or  irritate  tenderesit 
skin.  Guaranteed  to  do 
aa  claimed.  Delicately  perfumed;  pleasant 
to  use.  Free  trial  bottle.  In  plain  wrapper 
to  prove  Its  merit.  Write  for  it;  send  2c 
postage. 

MARY    LOUISE   WRIGHT 
Dept.  79  E.  47th  St..  Chicago.  111. 


KlLLThrnAlllROOT 


My  method  simplifies  the  removal  of  SUPER- 
FLUODS  HAIR,  prevents  its  growing  again, 
and  is  not  injurious  to  the  skin.  The  real, 
true  beauty  of  the  face  is  brought  out  upon 
the  first  application.  Moles  and  warts  can  be 
perma^iently  removed  without  marking  the  skin. 
Write  for  illustrated  book  and  treatise;  both 
sent  FREE.  It  will  pay  you  well  to  looJf  into 
this  method.    Inclose  2c  stamp. 

D.  J.  MAHLER 

850O  MAhler  Paxk,   Providence.   B.   I. 
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MUSICI*SFREE 

By  the  Oldest  and  Most  Reliable  School  of 
Music     in    America — Established    1S95 

Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Mandolin,  Guitar,  Banjo,  Etc 


* 


i±^ 


^^^ 


^ou  cAn    Mad    TYloUc.   tUitXhU  ({JuuM^i^ 

Be^DBeTS  or  advanced  players.  One  lesson  weekly. 
IlluBDrations  make  everything  plain.  Only  expense 
about  2c  per  day  to  cover  cost  of  postage  and  music 
used.  Write  for  Free  booklet  whicb  explains  every- 
thing in  full. 

American  School  of  Masic,81  Lakeside  BIdg.,  Chicago. 


and 


BABY  CHICKS 

:best  QUALiry 

S,  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barred 

Plymouth 
Rocks 

W  H  T  EXPERI- 
MENT IN  HATCH- 
ING when  you  can 
buy  strong,  healthy 
chicks,  delivered  in 
prime  condition,  at 
less  expense  and 
with  no  trouble? 

THE  BEST  EVIDENCE  of  the  super- 
ior quality  of  Kerr's  Chicks  is  the  im- 
mense demand  for  them.  This  has  come 
about  solely  because  of  the  splendid  sat- 
isfaction given  customers.  MY  BOOK- 
LET TO  TOU  will  prove  the  advantage 
in  buying  chicks.  Write  for  it  now.  It 
is  Free. 

RICHARD  A.  KERR 

FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 


McagO'NowOnly^ 


f 


DOWN— Think  of  it ! 
This  standard  machine 
does  everything  any  $100 
typewriter  will  do— and 
more.  75,000  in  use. 
SaTCB  you  $65.  Guaran- 
teed 10  years.  Price  only 
$35  on 

Easy  Monthly  Payments 

$2  down,  balance  $3  per  month.  10  days'  free 
trial.  If  not  all  we  claim  return  at  our  ex- 
pense. Send  $2  and  we  will  ship  one  for  tnal. 
(Monty  back  if  not  satisfied.)  Catalog  on  re; 
quest.  GALBSBDRG  WRITING  MACHINE 
<X).,  Dept.  827.  Galesburg.  lU. 


Give  Grenville  Kleiser,  famous  speech 
specialist,  15  minutes  daily  and  3e  Will 
Give  Yoa  a  Mastery  of  Words, 

No  old-fashioned  wearisome  rules  of 
grammar  to  memorize;  you  absorb  and 
immediately  apply  the  fruits  of  years  of 
teaching  experience  compressed  into 
twenty  intimate  home  lessons. 

Devote  15  minutes  daily  to  this  original 
Course  and  quickly  and  surely  learn  to 

Enlarge  Your  Stock  of  Words — 

Use    the    Right    Word    in    the    Right 
Place — 

Write  Tactful,  Forceful  Letters,  Ad- 
vertisements, Stories,  Sermons, 
Treatises,  etc. — 

Become  an  Engaging  Conversation- 
alist— 

Enter  Good  Society— 
Be  a  Man  of  Culture,  Power  and  In- 
fluence in  Your  Community. 

JOHN  BURROUGHS,  famous  Naturalist  and 
Writer:  "1  see  valuable  and  helpful  hints  in 
these  lessons.  Any  young  man  or  woman  who 
has  an  undeveloped  literary  talent  ought  to 
profit  greatly  by  this  Course." 

"Good  English  is  good  business" — and  it 
will  pay  you  better  than  any  other  aceompHsh- 
nient. 

Send<  for  full  pairticulars  of  this  great  Course. 
This  does  not  obligate  you  in  any  way. 
Sign   and  Mail  This  Coupon  JVoiv. 


Funk  &  Wagnans  Company,  Dept.  411,  N.  T. 
Please  send  full  information  regarding  Gren- 
ville  Kleiser's  Correspondence  Course  in  Good 
English  and  Mental  Efficiency. 

Name 

(Local  Addjress 

Street  and  No.  or  R.  F.  D. 

Post-Office 

Date State 


Death  to  Heaves 


The  original  and  the  up-to-date 
STANDARD  VETERINARY  REMEDY 
FOR  HEAVES;  other  offerings  are  Im- 

_    _  Itators  or  followers.  Thirty-four  years' 

^i^%MM'rf\WkM9C  Heave,  Ooneh,  Distemper    sale  and  veterinary  use. 

"*  ^*\„!:.w.r.r,r«  .r».Cu,esHeavesby  Correcting  Caua^ 

INDIGESTION 

It*a  a  Grand  Conditioner 
and  Worm  Expeller 

Safe.  Most  economical.  Excellent  for 
Cattle  and  Hogs.  $1.00  per  can  at 
dealers,  at  same  price  by  parcel  post. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO. 
Dept.  6   Toledo,  Ohio 


AU  of  Lockharf  s  Baits  Float,  Dive  aiid  Swim,  but— 

This  Water  Wasp  is  5  baits  in  one. 
It  floats,  it  swims,  it  dives,  you  liave 
eitiier  an  open  water  bait  or  a  weed- 
less.  Of  course  it  has  Lockbart's  Pa- 
tented Hook  Fasteners,  which  oermits 
of  removins:  or  renewine  the  hook  by 
the  aid  of  your  Jack-knife.  We  also 
make  the  famous  Waelail  Witolu 
Water  Wizard,  PoU>'wos-  and  the  Jeiosf^ 
Skeeter  (our  new  bait  a  five  in  one). 
Five  baits  for  the  orice  of  one — One 
^^^  ^  Dollar.     Post    Paid:     Patents   Nov.    21. 

1909:  Jane  2.  1911:  otheT natents  nendine.     Infrineers  oif  Our  Claims  Vifiwronsly 
Prosecuted.     Ask  for  book  of  CJats  No.  21.  ■   ^^        ^  flAT.FSBtJRG 

E.  J.  LOCKHART    -     Railroad  and  Pearl  Streets    -    *'^,oiiigan 


The  Water  Wasp 


$1,000,000  Winner !  1 ,000,000  sold  and  sale  just  started. 


Agents  coining  money — Walters,  $50  first  day:  O'Connel,  $40, 
Everybody  wants  new.  scientific  shoe  scraper  on  doorstep.  Works 
like  magic.  Automatically  removes  mud,  dust,  snow.  Rotates  for 
sweeping.  Can't  clog.  Saves  drudgery,  carpets,  shioes.  Inventive 
wonder.     7  patents,  10  blades,  lO  dirt  outlets,  ad.justable  brushes  on 

compound     springs.        Write     quick     for     territory,      catalog great 

$1,000  offer— ALL  FKEE! 

SECURITY  MFG.  CO..  J>ept.  198.  TOLEDO,  O.   


(r=KISYDE  for  GOITRE 


==^ 


^ 


It  has  cured  myself,  my  brother  and  many  others,  and  will  do  so  for  you.  No 
salve,  no  bandage,  pleasant  internal  remedy.  Money  refund  guarantee.  Send  self 
addressed  stamped  envelope  for  free  information  on  Goitre  or  enlarged  neck  to 
J.   A.   GAX,LAGHER,   517   Hyppodnome  Bldff..  Cleveland,  O..  Dept.  Wl. 


^ 


VARICOSE    VEINS    VS.     OBESITY 


Perfect  fitting 
Elastic  Hosiery  gives 
sure  relief  in  Vari- 
c  0  s  e  conditions. 
Those  afflicted 
should  obtain  expert 
advice  in  this  direc- 
tion. Your  pliysi- 
cian's  opinion  in 
time  will  save  much 
trouble.  Support  the 
Vaiicose  Veins  by 
wearing  Elastic 
Stockings,  Knee 
Caps,  Anklets,  etc. 
Elastic         Stockings 

from   $2.00.      I   give 

you  the  benefit  of  my  long  experience 
in  tte  fitting  of  Elastic  Hosiery. 


Corpulent  people  find 
relief  in  our  true-fitting 
Abdominal  Belts, 
which  reduce  the  abio- 
men  .Tnd  keap  down  the 
formation  of  supeifluous 
flesh.  .\lso  support  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen 
and  reliere  the  strain  on 
the  surrounding  muscles 
— •  prevent         Baclwiche, 

Ileinia.   etc.     Avoid  Anti-fat  medicines  to  re- 
duce.    See  yonr  physician  before  experimenting. 
Attention   given   to   special   supports  for  stage 
purposes.      Also    Riding    Belts,    etc. 

OBESITY  BELTS  FKOM  $3.00. 

A.   Pl\IRKS    BliACK,   G.   M.. 

Expert  in   Elastic   Hosiery.   Abdominal  Belts.  Etc.. 
523  Gth  Ave.,  near  31st  St..  New  York.  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 
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For  honest 
truss  fitting 
or  in  Scro- 
■t  u  m  S  u  p  - 
■ports,  such 
a  s  Suspen- 
sories, Ath- 
letic or  Jock- 
straps, see 
me.  Hours 
9  to  5. 


YOUR   HORSE 


How  to  Tell  the  Age. 
How  to  Feed. 
How  to  Locate  Lame- 
ness. 


How  to   Diagnose  the 

Different   Ills. 
How  to  Care  for  When 

Sick  or  Well. 


BOOK  ABOUT  HORSES    Anv  r%r  nil  C*>ttI- 
BOOK   ABOUT  COWS         "^^     "^  r^T^  _  _  _  r"** 

BOOK   ABOUT   DOGS 
BOOK   ABOUT  CATS 

Enclose  a  2  cent  stamp  to  pay  postage  on  each  book. 

When  -writing  mention  the  World  Almanac. 


FREE 


CATNIP  BALL 

At  most  any  drug  or  bird  store. 

If  your  dealer  does   not  furnish  It 

write 

DR.  A.  C.  DANIELS,  Inc., 

173  MILK  ST..  BOSTON.   MASS. 

When   writing  mention   tbe  World 
Almanac. 


Address  DR.  A.  C.  DANIELS,  Inc. 

172  MILK  ST..  BOSTON,  MASS. 


"CATNIP  BALL" 

A  Toy  for  Cats 


A   package    of 
herbs  and  a  Cat- 
nip Ball  together  10c. 
Drug,  Bird  and  Toy  Stores,  or  direct. 


CATALOGUE     INDEXING 


Make  your  next 
catalogue  more 
effective  by  in- 
dexing it. 

LET  IIS  ESTIMATE 
ON  IT 


D>  T.  S.  DENISOro,  152H  E.  23d  St.,  N.  \, 


THUMB  OR  FLAT 
INDEXING 

We  index  any  and 
all  kinds  of  books. 
Dictionaries  and 
Technical  Books, 
etc.  ,our  specialty. 

Td.  150  Gramcrcy 


OLD  COINS  WANTED 

We  pay  CASH  nremiums  on  hundreds  of  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Coins.  All  U. 
^-  Lao'sre  Copper  Cents.  Vz  cents,  2c.  Pieces.  3c.  Pieces.  20c.  Pieces  and 
Oold  Dollars  are  at  a  premium.  Some  coins  dated  as  late  as  189  4  are  ai 
a  large  premium.  It  will  pay  you  to  keep  all  mciney  dated  before  1!.95 
untill  you  see  copy  of  our  New  Illus't.rated  Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7,  which 
ish.o»ws  prices  we  guarantee  to  pay  for  coins,  sent  postpaid  for  10  cents. 
Get   nos'ted;    it    may   mean   your   fortune.  C.   F.    CLARKE   &    CO..    Coin 

Dealers,    Box    24.    Le    Roy.    N     Y 


FARMS 


Over  100  of  IJie  best  farms  in  Northern  New  Jersey: 
within  two  hours  of  New  York  City,  three  hours  of 
Philadelphia.  Many  of  these  excellent  farms,  foily 
stocked  and  cropped,  that  can  be  sold  for  prices  within 
the  reach  of  the  averaee  person. 


SEND    JFOR    CATALOGUE.       Address 


HARRY  CHRISTINE.  WASHINGTON,  N.  J. 
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LAME  PEOPLE 

No  oerson  need  suffer  or  call  attention  to  any 
Dhyslcal  detect  br  wearine:  an  antiauated  aoDaratas. 

Modem    orthonedic    anoliances    entirely    hide    the 

deficiency  and  give  to  the  feet  of  the  wearer  a  nni- 

form    aoDearance.     Braces    of    our   construction    in- 

.stantly  relieve  and  eventually  cure  painful  callouses. 

Oar  Extension  Shoe  for  shortened  limbs  is  the 
most  unique  aoDliance  of  its  kind  on  the  market. 

Consult  Us— Largest  Makers  oi  Deform- 
ity Appliances  In  the  World 


PIMIMiM 


635  IIBERTYIAVE.  PITTSBURGH,  PA 


FARQUHAR  FARM  MACHINERY 


Engines 
Boilers 
Saw  Mills 
Threshers 
Steam  and  Gas 

Tractors 
Hydraulic  Cider 

Presses 


Potato  Diggers 
Grain  Drills 
Cultivators 
Corn  Planters 
and  SheDers 
Harrows 
Feed  Grinders 


The  Farauhar  line  for  1916  is  the  result  of  60  years' 
manufacturine-  progress.     Expert  desieners,  coupled  with 
efficient  mechanics  and  modem  shop 
equipment,    enable    us    to    offer   the 
latest  improved  labor  savinK:  tooLa  at 
most  attractive  prices. 

Write  and  tell  us  your 
requirements  for  the  com- 
ing season  and  ■we  wUl 
send,  free  of  all  Charge, 
instructive  new  Catalogue 
giving  full  particulars  of 
the  Farquhar  machines. 

A.  B.  PARQCHAR  CO.  MINUTED 
Box  711.  York,  Penna. 
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DON'T    BE 


Timidity  and  Self-Consciousness 


No^v  Easily  Overcome    by   New  Method 

An  authority  has  solved  the  mystery  and  mastery  of  Bashfulness,  Con- 
fusion, Self-Consciousness,  Blushing-,  Timidity,  Lack  of  Nerve  and  Agg-res- 
siveness.  His  method  applies  to  all — young  or  old — and  th©  means  whereby 
any  shy  or  timid  person'  may  become  bold,  reliant,  courageous  and  self-pos- 
sessed are  fully  dealt  with  in  our  BIG  ILLUSTRATED  FREE  TREATISE 
entitled,  "The  Mastery  of  Bashfulness."  If  you  are  bashful  and  realize  that 
you  are  thus  handicapped  in  all  love,  social  or  business  matters — ^if  you  blush 
or  become  confused  easily — if  you  suffer  from  self-consciousness  or  lack  of 
nerve,  you  will  do  well  to  send  for  this  new  free  Treatise  at  once.  Don't  let 
your  timidity  keep  you  from  sending-  for  this  grand  Free  Book.  Just  send 
us  your  name  and  address  and  the  Treatise,  together  with  other  valuable  and 
interesting  information,  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail,  all  prepaid. 


M.  DeBETTS 


Sta.  82 


Jackson,  Mich. 


New  York  Camera  Exchange 


J.  H,  ANDREWS,  Proprietor 

Oiii-     Riieirk«kec      ^^    buying,    selling    and     exchanging 
Ur     DUSmCSs      cameras  and  Lenses. 

•^  ry        •  to  know  where  you  can  SAVE  MONEY,  get  what  you 

I  our  JDUSmeSS  need  in  the  Photographic  Supply  line  at  LOWEST 
prices.  We  save  you  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  on  prices  of  other  dealers  on  NEW 
GOODS.     Send  2-cent  stamp  for  Bargain  List,  and  mention  "World  Almanac." 

Telephone  2387  Beekman, Dept.  A.      HI  FULTON  STREET 


Do  Your  Own  Printing 

Cards,  circulars,  labels,  price  cards,  menus,  programs,  book,  newspaper,  &c. 
PRESS  $5.  larger  size  $18.  _  Foot  power  press  $C0.  Great  money  savers.  You 
can  cut  your  printing  bills  in  half.  Big  profit  printing  for  others  during  spare 
time.  Everyone  needs  printing.  Type  setting  easy.  Cor"plcte  instructions 
with  every  press.    Write  to  factory  for  catalog  of  presses,  TYPE,  cards,  paper, 

samples,  &c.        THE  PRESS  CO.    MeHden.   Connecticut 
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JBRQAiyvworl 


E  .  B;S  I>  O  O^  M 


FARM  SELLING  SPECIALIST 


Oldest  Established  Agency 
jfl  NEW  YORK  CITY 
for     the      Sale      of 


FARMS 
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in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Penna.  and  the 
New      England      States. 


BOOK  ON  PATENTS-FREE 


Thirty  years*  active  practice  has  brought  satisfaction  and 
wealth  to  our  clients.  Careful,  honest  work  guaranteed 
in  every  case  with  a  view  to  securing  a  good,  strong  patent. 
Write  for  Booklet. 

W.  T.  FITZGERALD   &  CO.,  Patent  Lawyers 

814  F  STREET,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


I 


A  Book  That  Every  Married 

Couple  Should  Own 

"THE  SCIENCE  OF  A  NEW  LIFE" 

By  JOHN  COWAN,  M.  O. 

Oontalns  information  that  is  worthi  hundreds  of  dollars  to  any 
married  couple  or  those  cont€.mp.latinK  maprlage.  Endorsed  and 
recommended  by  tihe  leading  mediical  and  religiious  critics  throusrh- 
out  the  United  States.  Unfolds  the  secrets  of  a  happy  married 
life,  -which  are  In  many  cases  learned  too  late.  Note  a  few  of  the 
chapters: 


|l 


PART  I.  Marriage  and  Its  Advantages.  Age  at  Which  to  Marry.  The  Law  of  Choice.  Love 
Analyzed.  Qualities  the  Man  Should  Avoid  in  Choosing.  Qualities  the  Woman  Should  Avoid  in 
Clioosing.  The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Generation  in  Woman.  The  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  Generation  in  Man.  Amativeness:  Its  Use  and  Abuse.  The  Lav?  of  Continence.  Children:  Their 
DesirabiUty.     The  Law   of  Genius. 

PART  11.     The  Conception  of  a  New  Life.     The  Physiology  of  Inter-TJterine  Growth       Period  of 
Gestative     Influence.      Pregnancy:    Us  Signs   and   Duration.      Disordei-s   of    Pregnancv        Confinement. 
Twilight    Sleep,    Management    of    Mother   and    Child    after    Delivery.      Period     of     Niirsing     Influence 
Diseases  Peculiar  to  Women.     Diseases  Peculiar  to  Men.      Sterility  and  Imnotence       SUBJECTS   ON 
WHICH  MORE  MIGHT  BE  SAID.       A  Haippy  Mairried  Life;  how  Secured. 

This  book  is  8^x6  inches  In  size.  1%  Inches  thick,  and  contains  400  pages  fully 
Illustrated.  Price  $3.00.  postpaid.  Eight-page  descriptive  circular  giving  fulil  and 
complete  tatole  of  contents,  sent  free  to  anv  address. 

SFECI AI^       OFFEB 

The  reg>ular  price  of  "Science  of  Xew  Life"  is  $3  00.  In  order  to  Introduce  this 
work  amoTig  the  readers  of  THE  WORLD  ALiM.ANAC  we  will,  for  a  limited  time, 
send  one  copy  only  to  anv  address,  postage  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  $2.00. 
Furthermore,  we  will  agree  to  refund  your  money  if.  within  10  days  of  the  receipt  of 
the   book,   vou   find   it   is   not   worth   many   times   what   you    paid   for   it. 

Take  advantage  of  this  offer  to-day.   this  minute,  and  you  will  never  regret  doing  so. 

J.  S.  OGILVIE   PUBLISHING    COMPANY,    37   ROSE  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Write  for  Catalogue  of  Useful  and   Popular   Books.  Mailed   Free   to   Any   Address. 


NO    HAIR^  NO   PAY 

jaeKsoiv's 

INFLUX  HAIR    GROWER 


Absolntely  guaranteed  to 
grow  hair  on  bald  heads. 
Will  relieve  all  cases  of 
Dandruff,  Eczema,  Itching 
Scalps,  and  stop  hair  from 
falling  out.  Will  prodace 
eyebrows  or  Ukustacbe. 

E.  B.  JACKSON  &  CO. 
Dept.313-W   •  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


Trade  Mark 


Write 


THE 
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ESORBIN  E 

Will  Cure  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splints  or  any  Bony  Growth 
on  your  Horse — Will  not 
Blister  or  Blemish. 

AIX  DEAIiERS  OK 

$2.00  Per  Jar— Postpaid 
Use  our  Hog  Cholera  Pre- 
ventive and  Cure. 

for  Free   Booklet  on  all  Animal  and 
Poultry   Diseases. 

CAL-SINO  COMPANY,  INC., 

BAJLTIMOKE,  MD. 


Magic  Fortune  Teller 


Napoleon's 
Advi8er, 


Price  25c 


WIltL  ANSWER  ANY  QUESTION.    T^TLL  ALSO  ADVISE. 

Here  is  a.  wonderful  machine  and  the  most 
accurate  Fortune  Teller  ever  known.  This  ma- 
chine is  over  10  inches  in  circumference,  highly 
nick&l  plated.  Has  a  horn  to  ask  the  questions 
into.  They  are  accurately  made  by  skilled  me- 
chanics and  will  not  get  out  of  order.  We  send 
with  it  a  32 -section  chart  for  forecasting  For- 
tunes. "With  this  chart  and  Fortune  Telling  Ma- 
chine you  can  tell  fortunes  as  well  as  any 
Medium  can;  in  fact,  many -of  them  use  this  ma- 
chine and  chart.  You  can  do  the  same  and 
make  money.  We  will  send  this  machine  and 
chart   complete   by   mail    for   25c.    or   five   for    $1. 

DIRECTIONS — Place   the  Fortune  Teller  flat  on  the  table  and   ask  your  question  in 
the  horn   of  the  instrument,   wait   one   minute  and   the   answer  will   appear  in  the  win- 
dow.    The  chart  will   explain   how   to  forecast  vour  fortune. 
MAGIC  NOVELTY  COMPANY,  East  Norwalk,   Conn. 

Big  New  Combination    Package  of  Games 

Contains  Checker  Board  and 
Men,  Chess  Board  and  Men, 
Nine  Men  Morris  Board  and 
Men,  Fox  and  Geese  Board 
and  Men,  one  Cribbage  Board, 
one  complete  pack  of  Pi- 
nochle Cards  (48  cards),  one 
game  of  Authors  (48  cards), 
the  Great  North  Pole  Game 
(size  18  by  11  inches)  and 
Men;  also  13  other  Parlor  Games,  21  I^essons  in  Magic,  2T  Autograph  Verses,  19 
Great  Money  Making  Secrets.  12  Wonderful  Chemical  Experiments,  the  Language  of 
Flowers.  Morse  Telegraph  Alphabet,  2  5  Pictures  of  Beautiful  Women,  and  tihree  new 
Puzzles.      All  the  above  by  Parcel  Post  for  lO  Cents, 

ROYAL  GAME  CO.,  Box  54,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


How  to  Make  Love 

(NEW  BOOK)  Tells  how  to  Get 
Acquaireted;  How  to  Begin 
Oourtship;  How  to  Coiirt  a 
Bashful  Girl;  to  Woo  a  Widow; 
to  Win.  an  Heiress;  how  to  catch. 
a  Rich  Bachelor;  how  to  manage 
j-our  beau  to  make  him  propose- 
flow  to  make  your  fellow  or  girl 
Inve  you;  what  to  do  before  and 
after  the  wedding.  Tells  other 
things  necessary  for  Lovers  to 
know.  Sample  copy  by  mail, 
do  cents. 

EOTAL  BOOK  COMPANY 
Box    10,   Sonth  Norwalk,   Conn. 

Japanese  Rose  Bushes 
Five  for  10  Cts. 

The  Wonder  of  the  World 

Rose  Bushes  with  roses  on 
them  in  8  weeks  from  the 
time  the  seed  was  planted. 
It  may  not  seem  possible,  but 
we  Guarantee  H  to  be  so.  They 
will  BLOOM  EVERY  TEN 
WEEKS.  Winter  or  Summer, 
and  when  3  years  old  will 
have  5  or  6  hundred  roses 
on  each  buSh.  Will  btow  in 
the  house  in  the  Winter  as  well  as  in  the 
ground  in  summer.  Koses  All  the  Year 
Around.  Package  of  seed  with  "ur  guaran- 
tee by  mail,  only  10  Cents.  J.^PAN  SEED 
CO.,  Box  lOT,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


GYPSY 

Fortune    Teller 
and  Dream  Book 

Know  thy  futiire.  Will  you 
be  successful  in  Love.  Mar- 
riage. Health.  Wealth  and 
Business?  Tells  fortunes  by 
all  methods,  cards,  palmis- 
try, teacui).  Zodiaology,  &c. 
Gives  lucky  and  iinloicky 
dao's.  Interprets  dreams.  A 
large  book  by  mail  for  TEN 
CENTS. 
Bam  money  telling  fortunes. 

Royal  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  5,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Women  Will  Say 

1    don't  know  that  stitch  and   I   wisti 
vl   knew  this  stitdi.    Oiu'  new  book 

AKT    NEEDLEWORK 
with    over    100    illustrations 
teaches     you     master     every 
known  Embioidery  and  Cro- 
chet   stitch.     A     child    can 
►  learn   tbem  by  self  instruc- 
tion as  we  picture  adl  diffi- 
cult   stitdhes.      The    lessons 
in    nine    partiS    include    all 
kinds  of  Embroidery,  Stamp- 
ing,   Lace   Making,   Crochet- 
ing,      Handpainting,       Crazy      patch 
work.      Pumch     work.      Cross     stitch. 
Eyelets,      etc.     Complete      book      by 
mail,    10   cents. 

ART.  PUB.  CO.,  Desk  0,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 
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CROOKED  SPINES— STRAIGHTENED 

Cure  Yourself  or  Your  Child  at  Home,  Without  Pain  or  Inconvenience,  of  any 
Spinal    Deformity,  with  the  Wonderful   SHELDON    APPLIANCE. 

No  matter  how  old  you  are.  or  how  long  you 
have  auffered.  or  what  kind  of  spinal  deformity 
you  have,  there  is  benefit  and  a  possible  cure 
for  yau  by  means  of  the  wonderful  Sheldon 
Appliance.  It  is  as  firm  as  steel,  and  yet 
elastic  at  the  right  places.  It  gives  an  even, 
•perfect  support  to  the  weakened  or  deformed 
spine.  It  is  as  easy  to  take  off  or  put  on  as 
a  coat,  causes  no  inconvenience,  and  does  not 
dhafe  or  ii-iitate.  No  one  can  notice  you  are 
wearing  it. 

^,  CURE  YOURSELF  AT  H03IE 
The  Sheldion.  Appliance  is  made  to  or- 
der to  fit  each  indi- 
vidual perfectly.  It 
weighs  ounces,  where 
other  supports  weigh 
pounds.  The  price  is 
within  the  reach  of  ill. 
Hundreds  of  doctors 
recommend  it. 
We  Gnarantee  Sat- 
isfaction and  Let 
You  use  it  30  Davs. 
If  you  or  your  child 
are  suffering  from 
spinal  troTible  of  any 
nature,  write  at  once 
for  our  new  book  witli 
full  information  and 
references.  If  you  will 
describe  the  case  it 
win  aid  us  in  giving 
you  d'efinite  informa- 
tion at  once. 

227  16th  St.,  Jamestown,  N, 


^ 


PHILO  BURT  iVIFG 


FUNK,  LESSONS 


THIS  BOOK  IS  FREE 

Thig  illustratloTi  represen'ts  tlie  cover  page  of  Flint's  marvelous 
book  on  hypnotism.  Flint  has  'hypnotized  more  subjects  and 
taught  more  pupils  personaMy  than  any  ether  man  lin  the  world. 
He  'has  g-iven  public  performances  for  the  last  35  years.  10,000 
of  these  books  will  be  given,  absolutely  free,  to  advertise  Flint's 
College  of  Hypnotism.  This  book  'tells  h'ow  to  cure  diseases  and 
bad  habits,  to  win  and  hold  the  love  and  affection  of  others,  to 
succeed  In  business  and  soclail  affairs,  to  gain  absolute  mastery 
of  yourself  and  thus  Improve  your  opportunities  for  success. 
The  book  Is  yours  for  the  asking,  while  the  present  edl'tlon 
lasts.  Write  for  it  to-day.  Send  no  money;  it  is  given  abso- 
lutely free.    The  Flint  College  Co.,  Dept.  WBl,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


TRINIDAD  RUBBER  ROOFING— Excellent  for  All  Kinds  of  Buildings 
1  Ply.  85  cents  2  Ply,  $1.20  3  Ply,  $1.45  RoU 

Rolls  contain   108   Square  Feet,   including  Nails  and  Cement. 

RED  AND  GREEN  ASPHALT  SLATE  SHINGLES 

*4.f>0   Snnare — SuflHent    to    Cover    100    Square    Feet. 
Telenhore        THE    RUBBER    ROOFING    MANUFACTURING    COMPAl^ 
Cartlandt4929.  5  Cortlandt  St..  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


SAMPLE    WATCH     FREE 

Genuine  full  standard  size  r-'flroad  style  watch  with  locor'otira 

on  dial  and  locomotive  handsomely  engraved  on  bad:      Full 

nickel  pla'ed  case,  extra  dust  proof,  Arabic  numerals  on  dial, 

heavy  R.  R.  style  figures.    Rennine  Amcrii  an  make,  stem  wind 

and  set,  fi.lly  Rnaranteed  for  5  Year».     To  advertise 

our  bii'-inesi  and  introduce  this  "wonderful  watch  and  our  great 

catalogue  of  Elgin.  Waliham  and  Hampden  watches  we  will 

_  vr  AB    ^^v^^^^^^Sf  -^-^^^^^^SB^^^     send  this  ele?ant  watch  to  any  address  by  mail,  postpaid,  for 

«,,VVVJ,___    ^*"WS|£|7"'*"f|i'ii7''1fira^|raMf^^       OnW  $1. 50  nnd  ifyoaselltwo  of  these  watches  wewill  give 

»^,  ,M  .     ..v  41  rn^^^ff'^!!?*"^^^  yo"  *ne  Sample  Watoh  Free  for  your  trouble.    Send  thla 

advertisement  with  *1 .50  and  wr.tch  will  be  sent  hy  mail,  postpaid,  or  send  $3.00  for  two  and  we  will  send  One  Extra  Watch 

Tree.    Urderto-day  as  this  offer  may  not  appear  again.    Address 

B.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.,  538    So.  Dearborn  St..  OHIOAGO.  HJL. 
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GAINS  22   POUN 
IN  23  DAYS" 


Remarkable  Experience  Told  by  F. 

Gagnon — A  Simple  Way  by  Which 

Thin  Men  and  Women  Have 

Put  on  Healthy  Flesh. 


"I  waa  all  run  down  to  the  very  bot- 
tom," writes  F.  Gagnon.  "I  liad  to  quit 
work,  I  was  so  weak.  Now,  thanks  to 
Saigol,  I  look  like  a  new  man.  I  gained 
2  2  pounds  in  2  3  days."  And  N.  D.  San- 
derson adds,  "When  I  started  Sargol  I 
weighed  147  lbs.  and  now  I  weig'h  160 
lbs.  Everybody  is  tellinE  me  how  fat  you 
have  gat  i'n  tlie  last  month." 

When  hundreds  of  men  and  women — 
and  there  are  hundreds,  with  more  coming 
every  day — living  in  every  nook  and  corner 
of  this  broad  land,  have  voluntarily  re- 
ported to  weight  increases  ranging  all  the 
way  from  10  to  35  pounds,  given  them  by 
Sargol,  you  must  admit.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Thin  Reader,  that  there  must  be 
something  in  this  Sargol  method  of  flesh 
building   after    all. 

Sargol  has  put  pounds  of  healthy  "stay 
there"  flesh  on  hundreds  who  doubted,  and 
in  spit©  of  their  doubts.  You  don't  have 
to  believe  in  Sargol  to  grow  plump  from 
its  use.  You  just  try  it  and  see  if  your 
weight  don't  pile  up.  hollows  vanish  and 
your  figure  round  out  to  pleasing  and  nor- 
mal proportions.  You  weigh  yourself 
when  you  begin  and  again  when  you  finish 
and  you   let  the  scales  tell   the  story. 

Sargol  is  just  a  tiny  concentrated  tablet. 
You  take  one  with  every  meal.  It  mixes 
with  the  food  you  eat  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  all  of  its  flesh  producing  in- 
gredients. It  prepares  these  fat  making 
elements  in  an  eas;iy  assimilated  form, 
which  the  blood  can  readily  absorb  and 
carry  all  over  ycur  body.  Plump  well- 
developed  persons  don't  need  Sargol  to 
produce  this  result.  Their  assimilative 
machinery  performs  its  functions  without 
aid.  But  thin  folks'  assimilative  organs 
usually  do  not.  This  fatty  portion  of  their 
tood  now  goes  to  waste  through  their 
bodies  like  unburned  coal  through  an  open 
grate.  A  few  days'  test  of  Sargol  in  your 
case  should  surely  prove  whether  or  not 
this  is  true  of  you.     Isn't  it  worth  trying? 

50c  BOX  FREE 

To  enable  any  thin  reader  to  easily  make 
this  test  we  will  give  a  5  0c  box  of  Sargol 
absolutely  free.  Send  for  this  Free  Test 
Package  to-day.  enclosing  10c  in  silver  or 
stamps  to  help  pay  distribution  expense, 
etc.,  and  a  full  sdze  50c  package  will  be 
sent  by  return  mail  free  of  charge.  Mail 
this  coupon  with  your  letter  to  the  Sargol 
Co..    300-N  Herald   Building.    Binghamton 

N.  y. 


."%... .J^.      •.•^^••fJ^-f.-y^ 


Tills  piLLuro  iiKt-iidb  uiilv  Lo  itpitbLiit  a 
plump,  well-developed  man  and  woman 
who  would  attract  attention  anywhere. 


Come  Eat  With  Us  at  Our  Expense 

FREE  COUPON. 
This  coupon  entitles  any  person  to  one  50c 
package  of  Sargol.  the  concentrated  Flesh 
Luila:T  (provided  you  have  never  tried  it  and 
that  10  cents  is  enclosed  to  cover  postage, 
packing,  etc.).  Address:  The  Sargol  Com- 
pany. 300-.N.  Herald  Bldg.,  Binghamton, 
^-  Y.  Write  your  name  and  address  plainly 
and  PI,N  THIS  COUPON  TO  YOUR 
hETTKR 
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Your  Biittion  Can  Be  Cured 

Instant  RelieF 


JDon't  send  me  one  cent— Just  let  me 
■prove  It  to  you  as  I  have  done  for  57,532 
others  in  the  last  six  months.  I  claim  to 
have  the  only  Buccesaful  cure  for  bunions 
evermade  and  I  want  you  to  let  me  send  yoii 
a  treatment  FKEE,  entirely  at  my  expense. 
I  don't  care  how  many  so-called  cures,  oc 
shields  or  pads  yon  ever  tried  without  sue* 
cess— I  don't  care  how  disgusted  you  feel 
with  them  all—you  have  not  tried  my  cure 
and  1  have  such  absolute  confidence  In  it 
that  I  am  eolnK  to  send  you  a  treatment 
absolutely  FREE.  It  is  a  wonderful  yet 
simple  home  treatment  which  relieves  you 
almost  instantly  of  all  pain;  it  removes  the 
cause  of  the  bunion  and  thus  the  ngly  de- 
formity disappears— all  this  while  you  are 
wearing  tighter  shoes  than  ever.  I  know  it 
will  do  all  this  and  I  want  you  to  Bend  for  a 
treatment  FKEE,  at  my  expense,  because  I 
know  you  wiU  then  tell  all  your 
friends  about  it  as  those  67,632 
others  are  doing  now.  Writ?  now, 
as  this  aDDouDceme&t  may  not 
appear  in  (his  paper  again.  Just 
send  your  name  and  address 
and  treatment  will  besentyoa 
promptly  in  plain  sealed  envelopa 

FOOT  REMEDY  CO.    ,|i 
3592W.26diSL 
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DRINK 
HABIT 

For  the  good  of  those  who  are  Victims, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  drink  haolt, 
I  have  written  and  published  a  very  inter- 
esting illustrated  book  which  describes 
how  I  was  freed  completely  from  the  crav- 
ing:, and  for  several  years  I  have  not  had 
any  desire  to  touch  a  drop  of  anything  al- 
coholic. My  book  contains  information,  by 
fol. owing  which  thousands  of  drinkers 
have  admittedly  been  saved. 

Many  men  who  do  not  want  to  be  freed 
of  drink  curse  have  been  secretly  saved  by 
wives,  mothers  or  sisters.  They  did  not 
realize  what  was  happening  untl'l  they 
found  all  desire  had  left  them — they 
couldn't  drink  any  more  whisky  or  beer — 
then  they  rejoiced  at  having  been  saved. 
My  book  has  been  proven  many  times 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  a  multitude  of 
families.  Praised  by  physicians,  judges, 
editors,  clergymen  and  legions  of  others. 
Bimply  write  Edward  J.  Woods,  657-L, 
Station  E,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  you  will 
Boon  receive  the  FREE  book  of  valuable  In- 
formation in  plain  wrapper,  and  happiness 
may  sioon  be  yours.  Oorrespo-ndence  con- 
fidential. 


A  Thousand 
Deaf  People 


A  thousand  people  become  deaf  each 
year  we  are  informed,  because  of  neg- 
lecting to  overcome  catarrh  of  the  nos- 
tril passages  'and  throat.  Always  when 
one  is  getting  over  a  coM  in  the  head, 
Preitzinger's  Catarrh  Balm  is'hould  be 
used.  It  costs  but  fifty  cents  of  any 
good  druggist,  and  may  save  many  dol- 
lars and  your  hearing  sense  too.  Per- 
haps the  reader's  hearing  is  not  so 
acute,  perhaps  the  ears  itch  and  thump 
away  inside  where  one  cannot  see — 
well,  its  catarrhal  deafness  coming  on 
and  the  way  to  absolutely  stop  it  is 
by  using  this  wonderful  healing  curative 
balm — Pretzinger's  Catarrh  Balm.  It  is 
guaranteed  'satisfactory  by  dealers  and 
a  Free  sample  may  be  hail  by  address- 
ing, enclosing  2c  stamp  to  cover  cost 
of  mailing,  Pretzinger's  Catarrh  Balm 
Co.,  SO  Patterson  Bldg.,   Dayton,  Ohio. 

MEN,  WHEN    IN   CHICAGO, 

COME  AND  SEE  FOR 

YOURSELVES 

The  Dr.  Liorenz  Elec- 
'tro  Body  Battery  is 
the  greatest  self-cure 
fO'r  weakness  and  de- 
bility the  world  has 
ever  known.  No  drugs, 
no  medicine,  no  diet- 
ing, no  unusual  de- 
mand of  any  sort; 
just  cease  all  dissipa- 
tion and  this  inven- 
tion will  do  the  work. 
It  sends  a  stream  of 
vital  life  into  your 
nerves,  organs  and 
blood  during  the  time 
you  are  asleep.  For 
the  treatment  of  rheu- 
matism, weak  back, 
nervousness,  stomach,  liver  and  kidney  dis- 
orders, it  is  incomparable.  Dr.  Lorenz  Dry 
Cell  Storage  Battery  is  a  high-grade  bat- 
tery, requires  no  charging  with  vinegar  or 
acids,  is  300  per  cent,  easier  applied,  gives 
400  per  cent,  greater  service,  and  is  sold 
at  a  low  p.rlce  without  added  cost  for  fancy 

A  booklet  with  full  particvUlara  and  fac- 
tory prices  by  mail  FREE. 
W.  A.  N.  rORENZ  ELECTKIC  WORKS. 


2240  Lincoln  Ave.« 


Cbicaco,  lU. 
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A  TRUE  FRIEND  TO  MANKIND  '^t  ^?  lZ."Z'\'l"'Ji'' 


A    BOKiNUTKKS    aUfiPJiNSORY    is   the    only    safeguard    agatost 
VARIOOOBLE,    RUPTUHE.    &c.     In   use   by    all    prominent    ATH- 
LETES.  PROFESSIONAL   MEN,   BUSINESS  MEN,    POLICEMEN 
FUREMEIN,     LETTER    CARRIERS,     and     used    in    the     UNITED 
■STATES  A'RMy  and  NAVY. 

Indorsed   by   prominent  (physicians   and   surgeons   since   1870.     Also 
by  Authorities  on  Hygiene  •suad  Physical  Culture. 

We  are  specialists  in  SUSPENSORY  making  and  we  will  clieerfuUy 
eive  you  any  information  rega.rding  VARICOCELE  and  RUPTURE. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  the  "GENUINE  SOHiNOTER'S  SUSPEN- 
SORY E.\NDAGF3."  (Look  for  the  above  trade  mark.)  If  he  has 
not  our  make  in  stock,  and  refuses  to  get  dt  for  you,  send  direct  to 
us  and  we  will  mail  to  you  in  plain  wrapper  on  receipt  of  iprice.  Piam 
styfle.  OOTTON.  30c  and  40c-  M'NEN,  50c-.  SILK,  60c  and  7oc-  A  and  N  STYLE,  no  elastac,  30c- 
AR.MY  -tlND-Ni-^VT  STYLE  with  lisle  elastic  beat  and  straps,  COTTON.  65c:  LINEN  7ac:  BEST 
SILK,  $1  By  the  Pioheer<<  in  Snsnemory  Makine.  See    Pace«    886-888-890 

Guaranteed  a.nd  manu-     I     r"      cr'UMnTFR      CCi       (Heaclnuart^rs)    52S     6th     Ave., 
factured   solely  by  the    J»   C.    bV..^HINUlLK     K^KJ.     near  31st  St..  New  York.  U.  S.  A. 


Bronchial  Coughs  Quickly  Cured 

Describe  ailment.  Get  BROiNOHO  ON"  TRUST.  Cures  Acute  Abtacks  like  Ma.£ric.  Mar- 
vellous relief  In  Chro-nic  Cases.  EXTERNAT>  USE.  ABSOLUTELY  HARMLESS.  When 
relieved  send  50  Cents.  FREE  BOOKLET.  Dr.  G.  BGGERS.  Pitkin.  Ark.,  says: 
BRONCHO  gave  me  and  my  patients  wonderful  relief.  It  is  far  more  effective  for  cur- 
ing Bronchial  Troubles  than  any  other  remedy  I  know.     It  is  a  great  BOON. 

BRONCHO  COMPANY.  Laboratory  Deut.  A— 129  St.  James  Place.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


e 


KISYDE  for  GOITRE 


==^ 


It  has  cured  myself,  my  brotihvir  and  many  others,  and  will  do  so  for  you.    No 
salve,  no  ba/ndage,   pleasant  internal  remedy.     Money  refund  g-uarantee.     Send  self 
addressed  stamped  envelope  for   free   information   on   Goitre  lor   enlarged   neck  to 
V\^  J.  A.  GALLAGHER.  517  Hypodrome  Bldg..  Cleveland.  C.  Dept.  Wl.  J) 


^/^/^/^/^/v^/^w^/w^/w^w^^vw^/^/^^v^/w-^/v^/v\/v\/^<^/w^^^^^^^^^^M 


ELASTIC  STOCKINGS  m 
ABDOMINAL  SUPPORTS 

We  knit  to  order  and  correctly  fit  every  need  of  elastic 
appliances. 

Trusses^  Spinal  Braces^  &c. 

No  matter  what  your  experience  with  other  makes  per- 
mit us  to  lit  you  with  our  perfect-fitting  plan,  which 
guarantees   comfort    and    satisfaction. 

Our  FREE  Catalog 

will  help  yois  to  save  money  and  buy  the  best  goods 
made.     It  shows  our  complete  line.     Send  for  it  to-day. 

We  Send  Our  Goods 
Everywhere. 


i«_ 


Curtis  &Spin(lell  Co. 

202  Oxford  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 
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iff  You 
H  a  ve 


PILES 

Sign  and  mall  this  coupon  TO-DAY  to 
Dr.  Van  Vleck  Co..  Dept.  WAie,  Jack- 
s'o'n.  Mich. 


Name 


Address 


Return    mail    will    bring    you    Dr.    Van 
Vleck's  K«8rular  Sl.OO  3-Fold  Absorp- 
tion Kemedy,   TO   TRY  FREE,  and  our 
FREE   NEW  PILE   BOOK.    See  below. 
^"*  Off  Here 


Attend  to  Piles  NOW  if  you  would 
avoid  cruel  pain  and  possible  Cancer. 
Fill  out  and  mail  this  Coupon  or  give 
us  your  name  on  a  postal,  if  you  have 

rectal  irritation 
of  any  kind.  Re- 
turn post  will 
bring  you  a  DOL- 
LAR PACKAGE 
of  Dr.  VAN 
VLECK'S  3.fold 
A  b  sorp  tion 
Treatment  for 
Piles,  Ulcers, 
F  i  s  s  n  res,  Tu- 
mors, Fl  s  t  u  1  a 
and  other  Rec- 
P^^^****""*  tal  Troubles  TO 
TRY  FREE,  to- 
gether with  our  valuable  FREE  NEW 
PILE  BOOK,  illustrated  with  color  plates. 
We  me^an  just  what  we  say.  We  will  send 
you  the  Dollar  Package  and  Pile  Book  BY 
RETURN  MAIL  exactly  as  we  agree. 
Then,  after  you  have  used  the  treatment, 
if  you  are  fully  satisfied  with  the  benefit 
received,  you  can  send  us  One  Dollar.  If 
■not,  YOU  PAY  NOTHING  AT  ALL.  Yon 
are  the  one  to  decide.  Dr.  Van  Vleck.  ex- 
surgeon  U.  S.  Army,  spent  forty  years  per- 
fecting his  now  world  famous  ABSORP- 
TION METHOD.  No  knife,  no  pain,  no 
doctor  bills — just  a  'simple  home  remedy 
that  can  be  tried  by  any  one.  WITHOUT 
CC'ST.  We  don't  linow  how  we  could  show 
imore  unbounded  faith  in  our  remedy.  It  is 
relieving  every  stage  .and  condition  of  this 
most  painful  disease  even  after  whole 
lifetimes  of  misery.  We  have  received 
hundreds  of  letters  telling-  of  cures  by  this 
remarkably  effective  system  after  every- 
thing else.  Including  costly  and  dangerous 
operations,  had  failed,  even  after  30  and 
40  years  of  suffering.  The  milder  cases 
are  USUALLY  CONTROLLED  IN  A  SIN- 
GLE DAY.  Won't  vou  try  it  at  our  ex- 
pense? Address  DR.  VAN  VLECK  CO., 
Dept.  WA16,  Jackson.  Mich,  Send  no 
money,   just   the  coupon.    Send  to-day. 


Sleep  AH  Night, 
Don!  Get  Up  Once! 

Bladder  Weakness  Quickly  Corrected 

by  Recent  Scientific  Discovery 

In  Old  and  Young. 


Send  ffor  FREE  50c  Package. 

You  who  have  to  g-et  up  at  least  onoe, 
and  maybe'  six  or  eight  times  every 
night  because  of  bladder  weakness,  and 
who  have  almost  forgotten  what  the 
restfulness  and  luxury  of  an  unbroken 
night  of  untroubled  sleep  Is  like,  should 
surely  welcome  the  wonderful,  scientific 
discovery  incorporated  in  KeUogg's 
Brown  Tablets. 


"Oh-hl-hum!     It's  Tourh  to  Have  to  Get 
Up  This  Way  Every  Nisrht!'^ 

Of  this  agent,  a  noted  physician  and 
scientist  of  AVashington,  D.  C,  said,  in 
an  address  before  the  American  Thera- 
peutic Society:  "That  the  aged  sufferer 
passes  his  nights  like  in  the  days  of  his 
prime  *  *  *  is  the  reason  of  the 
claim  for  a  symptomatic  cure." 

Serd  coupon  to-day,  with  six  cents  in 
stamps  to  help  pay  postas'e  and  pack- 
ing, for  a  free  50c  trial  box  of  KeUogg's 
Brown  Tablets,  to  Prank  J.  Kellogg,  120 
Hoffmaster  Block,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


FREE  TRIAL  COUPON 

FRANK    J.    KBLI.OGG. 

120    Hoffmaster   Blk.,    Battle  Creek,    Mich. 

Kindly  send  me,  Free,  a  50c  box  of 
KeUogg's  Brown  Tablets.  I  enclose  6c 
in  stamps  to  help  pay  postage  and 
packing. 

Name    

Street 

City    , 


State. 


I 
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You  Are  a  Dope  Fjend! 

If  this  accusation  were  made  against  you,  ihe  probabilities  ia.T«  that  you  would  wax  Indignaat,  and 
either  lay  Tiolent  hands  ou  the  accuser,  or  seek  legal  redress.    Yet  the  fact  remains  that  too  many  Of 
\L    daily   "dope"   ourselves  with  pills  and  fake  medicines,    whose  habit-forming  ingredients  .too  <nten 
IT  suit  in  the  vicbim's  finally  beoonning  the  slave  of  nn  insidious  drug  that  is  deadly  in  its  effects. 
^        YOU   CAN'T   GET  HEALTH  AND    STRENGTH   FROM  A  SPOON! 
When  you  m^alie  a  clearing  house  of  your  stomach  for  pills,  physics,  patent  "dope,"   &c..  yon  are 
(rrerely  exchanging  one  undesirable  condition  for   another   that  is  equally,   of  not  more,    undesirable. 
When  your  watch  runs  down,  do  you  pour  acid  on  the  spring-,  or  do  you  wind  it  up? 
Your  body  is  worth  more  than  your  watch.     Yet  you  "'eat  up"  your  vitality  with  drugs  more  deadly 
ffln  theaj  «ffect  on  the  human  system  tlian  would  be  nitric  aoid  on  the  spring  of  your  watch. 

Do  away  with  the  fancied  necessity  for  dnisrs.  Nature 
intended  the  body  to  be  a  thing  of  beauty,  not  a  pitiable  frame- 
work over  which  to  stretch  a  covering  that  would  hold  liarmful 
drugs. 

If  yottf  iKJdy  was  built  by  Strongfort  tihere  would  be  no 
necessity  fcyr  the  use  of  drugs.  The  temporary  stimulation  tbat  is 
afforded  by  the  use  of  piUs,  &c..  is  called  for  only  by  the 
weak,  ill-nourished  physique.  A  strong,  healthy  body  is  its  own 
stimulant,  and  a  stimulaint  that  is  Nature's  perpetual  gift.     . 

Ton  can  become  as  strong  and  healthy  as  you  wish. 

and  you  can  enjoy  the  vitality  and  energy   that  go  band   in 

hand   ivith  success  in  any   walk   of  life.      It   is  not  the  weak, 

scraggy,   scare-crow  sort  of  man  that  is  the  leader  in  any  sphere. 

It  is  the  strong,   virile,   health-exuding  MAN  who  carnes  off  the 

prizes  that  are  worth  winning.  _-«•»,. c  Ti«riTiT'ti<> 

WOULD  TOU  PUT  YOUR  HE^D  TN  A  WON  S  MOU^H/ 

No!     Bnt  you   daily  place  yourself   in   a  far   more  precarious 

position  by  trying  to  "swallow''  health  and  energy.  .— ,„„^ 

Look  at  the  pfcture  to  the  left  of  this  page      Do  you  appose 

for  a  minute  tLat  the  wonderful  development  shown  thOTe  was 

attained  by  the  use  of  drugs?     Do  ?«"  ^^ink  that  a  pU)  co^d 

build  that   chest,    or   a  spoonful   of   "dope      ^^°?,^„i.^f„..^*S^h 

You  know  they  couiam't;   so  that  if  yo^^f'^.^^^'tviods  brwhich 

and  health  such  as  1  possess,  make  use  of  *«  ™«'?'^ff.„7  ^u 

^»™»»--.v.™   I  obtained  them.     In  that  way  only  fn  ^^?>ngporT  pupils 

■^         ''      ^^^msami^^a   OAN  get  the  results   achieved  by  me.      »Xh.2^^^ti^  ft^HmaSikl 

throughout  the  wld  are  a  living,  Y^P^' not  leco^ze^h^^o^ 
to  the   efficacy  of  my  .methods.     1  do  not  recognize   tne   wora 

^¥d?n?)^Lre  ^hat  your  ailment,  o'^<'^*rvmf^ar^now''feiping 
Whether  it  ia  simple  indigestion,  off  whether  yo«  ^-^^  5^?^  a   crosf 

the  fruits   of  the   seed^  sown   t-?  .^'I^*'^t"Lnn  ^«acM-  maTit 
opposite  your  ailment  or  ailments  m  the  couuon  attached,  ma^^^ 
to  me,  and  it  will  brine  you  a  ME99.VG.B  Of' .^W^^  ■    l°?  ^. 
__„,,. tell  me  things  yon  would  liesitate  to^tell  a  phj^cian    and  i  will 

^•:t^^2,%^S^».%ln^^|r7oTleTr  Ji^^^^ 
POHTIS\f  *he  sooneir  will  you  be  on  the  higb-road  to  HEALfH 
AND  HAPPINESS.  ___    _^.    _^_ ^^ 

r*  LTONEI.  STRONGFORT  I 

Health  and  Strength  Institute  ^^    ,    i 

925  Boardwalk.  Deot.  T-G.  ^""r°  took'"^r„t^ilf-  I 

TVar    StTv^npfnrt- — Please    send    me    your    door       inteili-   ■ 
ge||?  .rpgcal  and   He^th    C,,,ture.^^^^^r^^^^^^^^^ 

I  ^  ^^°,*"°'r  ^^-  '^  "       """      •  .'c'lli-o'^iio  Headachr     •    ' 

I  .  .Thinness  .  .Rupture  ■ 

.Obesity  ..  Skin  Disorders  I 

.Nervousness  .  .Youthful  Errors  | 

.Insomnia  .  .Deyitalizine  Losses 

.Indigestion  •  .Despondency  . 

..Constipation  ..  Poor  Memory  | 

I   ..Short  Wind  .  .General  Health  I 

.  .Flat  Chest  •  .Increased  Height  J 

..Catarrh  ,.  Muscular  Development 

.  .  Lung  Trouble  .  •  Great  Strength  B 

I.  .Poor   Circulation  .  .Resident  Instruction  I 

..Rheumatism  ..Personal  I 
.  .  Heart  Weakness                        Instruction  at 

LIONEL     STRONGFORT  .  .Round  ShoHilders  Institute  . 

The  world's  strongest  and   I  ^^^^ "  I 

most    perfect   »thlete«   whose   |  Street .....I 

unaccepted  challenge  oif  com-  _ 

petition   to   the   greatest   liv-    ■  City— State ■ 

ine  "strong  men"  still  stands.    5—     — ^™     ■—    ^-"^  '       ■— ^"     '        '     ^~"     ""■ 

IJONEI.  STRONGIX)KT,  Dept.  T-6.  925  BOARDAVALK,  ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.   T. 
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Goitre  Goes — Without  Knife,  Pain 

or  any  ill  effect — without  leaving  liome — -without  loss  of  time.  You  can  prove  it  at  our  risk. 
"GOITBEINE"  offers  by  far  the  surest,  quickest,  safest,  most  natural  and  scientific  goitre  treat- 
ment ever  originated.  It  hag  a  most  remarkable  record  of  cuxes — cures  of  men,  women,  children, 
who  before  had  tried  various  other  methods  without  avail— cures  of  the  most  obstinate  cases  of 
many  years'  standing,  of  outward  goitre  and    inward  goitre,  of  hard  tumors  and  soft  ones — geanine 

PERMANENT    CURES 

Read  this  as  a  sample: 

"I  had  been  troubled 
with  a  goitre  for  a 
numibeir  of  yairs.  At 
times  it  troubled  me 
considerably.  Sometimes 
I  feJt  distracted  and 
could  hardly  breathe. 
Sometimes  I  could 
haixily  eat  or  dnnk. 
The«i.  again.  I  suent 
sleepless  'nigUts.  Uut 
When  I  began  to  use 
Goitrene  ic  di.l  not 
take  long  before  I 
fdt  a  change  coming 
over  me.  It  stemed 
as  if  I  was  another 
pemson.  I  am  rery 
glad  to  state  the 
goitre  has  entirely 
disappeared."- — ^Mrs.  J. 
K  O  B  B  S  .  Holland, 
Mich.  

"GOITRENE"  IS  GUARANTEED.     Money  positively  refunded  if  it  aoesn't  do  a3  agreed. 
Write  at  once  for  Free  Booklet  and  most  convincing  testimonials  you^e  ever  read.     Address, 
THE  GOITRENE  CO.,  Dept.  W.  ^15  W.  63d  Street,  Chicago,  Dl. 


BlacRlDuriYs 


''Any  Symptom!!** 

Any  svmptoan  or  disease,  the  result  of  Constipation — so  many  are — will 
vieid  reaclil.v  to  the  valua.ble  medicines  contained  in  Blackburn's  Casca- 
iRo.val-Pills.  ■ 

Consfinafion  first,  then  Nausea, 
JBiliousness  with  Weakness.  Head- 
ache. Backache  Languor.  Malaria, 
Kldnev  and  Liver  Disorders,  Wom- 
anlv  Derangements  Boils.  Pimples. 
Mental  .ciussrishness.  Nervousness 
and  Sleeplessness. 

Get  well!  You  certainly  will  if 
vou  takp  these  sweet,  little  Casca- 
Royal-Pills. 

All   Druggists— lOc.    25c. 
The  Blackburn  Products  Co., 
Dayton,    Ohio. 


OVEKCOiME    CONSTIPATION. 


THERE    IS    A    DISEASE 

The  nnme  rs  not  often  punted.  However,  eve^'body  knows  what  it  is  and  those  wtio  have  that  disease 
u'e  Mercury.  Potash,  "606"  "014"  or  go  to  Hot  Springs  for  trea.tment  Have  you  that  disease?  If 
so.  write  for  our  100-page  book  FREE,  explaining  how  to  obtain  a  quick  and  perfect  cure  without 
danger  and  at  little  cost. 


Room   61.  1622  FINE  STREET 


SALVAR     COMPANY 


ST.  lOTnS,  MO. 


Cured  in  6  to  14  Days 


Your   druggist  will  refund  money  if   Pazo 

Ointment   fails    to    cure  any    case   of   Jtching, 

Bhnd,    Bleeding  or    Protruding    Piles  in   6   to 

14   days,    50c.     If   druggist   lia.sn't  at,    will   be 

DA  Die   ii/ii7rk>^«  >.Tw-.   ^^  ^^^^  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

PARIS  MEDICINE  CO.,  2624  PINE  STREET.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Loose  Teeth 
Sore  Gums 

(PYORRHEA) 

I  am  a  Dentist  of  25  Years'  Experience.  I 
Have  Perfected  a  Most  Successful  Home 
Treatment  for  Pyorrhea,  tlie 
Terrible  Tooth  and  Gum  Dis- 
easet  and  All  Its  Symptoms. 


I  have  found  a  very 

successful  home  treatment  for  that  terrible 
disease  called  Pyorrhea  or  Riggs  Disease  of 
the  gums.  Most  dentists  tell  their  pa.tients 
there  is  no  cure  for  it.  that  there  is  no 
cure  for  loose  teeth,  bleeding,  spongy, 
shrinking  gums  and  dropping  out  of  teeth; 
bu't  many  who  have  used  my  home  treat- 
ment say  there   is.   AND   PROVE   IT. 

Don't  have  those  teeUh  pulled.     You  may 
save  every  one  of  them — make  them  good 
firm,   healthy,   sound  teeth  again. 

Hundreds  of  patients  say  Dr.  Willard's 
home  treatment  stops  the  teeth  from  be- 
mg  loose  or  wobbly  and  that  it  has  done 
sr>  in  cases  where  the  patient  oould  almost 
pull  his  teeth  out  with  his  fingers,  where 
the  gums  were  soft  and  spongy,  bleeding 
and  shrrnking  away  from  the  teeth.  You 
niav  make  these  conditions  positively  and 
absolutely  disappear  and  end  your  Pyor- 
rhea. There  is  no  pain,  no  fussing,  no 
waste   of    time. 

The  letters  I  will  send  you  from  people 
VI  all  parts  of  the  country  will  tell  you 
that  the  torture  and  expemse  of  dentist's 
work — all  Us  grinding,  whirring,  jamming 
and  nerve-touching  agony  are  gone  for- 
ever. No  more  plates  and  bridges.  They 
enjoy  good  teeth,  good  chewing  and  a  good 
stomach  once  more.  If  you  have  amy  of 
the  symptoms  mentioned,  then  Pyorrhea 
sometimes  called  Riggs  Disease,  is  on  the 
way — you  are  bound  to  lose  your  teeth  and 
have  to  wear  those  awtful  false  teeth  If 
you  don  t  find  a  cure  for  it  now.  Slmplv 
send  your  name  and  address  on  coupon 
below  and  ^  will  tell  you  all  about  this 
dieadful  disease  and  why  my  simple  home 
treatmeint  may  save  your  teeth  wUhout 
pain  or  expense  of  the  dental  chair. 


FREE 


My  Illustrated  Book 
^  and  Full  Information 
Dr.  F.  W.  WILLARD, 

AS25  Powers  Bide.,  Chicasro,  111 

flease  send  me  your  illustrated  free  book 
on  tooth  and  gum  diseases,  with  informa- 
•tion  about  your  successful  home  trea.tment 
for  Pyorrhea. 


Name 


'  Address 


SILVER 


JUBILEE! 


Will  yon  help  celebrate? 
How  would  you  advise 
me  to  observe  my  25th 
anniversary  as  an  Ear  Spe- 
dahst  ?"  was  the  question 
Specialist  Sproule  asked 
some  of  his  fnends.  Their 
answer  was  unanimously  : 
'Give  away  a  certain  num. 

Head  Noiscs':Vee??"  *'*''^'°*'  '"" 

After  careful  consideration,  the  Special- 
ist has  decided  to  do  this,  and  now  he 
wants  every  sufferer  from  Head  Noises 
to  help  him  celebrate  by  sending  for  a 
Free   Treatment. 

Just  2  5  years  ago  he  began  curing 
this  trouble  and  he  has  kept  right  on  do- 
ing it  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  people  who  never 
thought  to  be  free  from  those  incessant, 
terrible  noises  have  secured  a  blessed 
quietness     by     the     use     of    his     treatment. 

Moreover,  every  Head  Noises  sufferer's 
heart  confirms  the  medical  truth  that  his 
trouble  is  only  too  surely  a  red  lantern  of 
warning  to  tell  of  coming  Deafness. 
Whether  the  ear-sounds  are  constant  or 
occasio-nal — whether  the  heari'ng  is  still 
acute  or  impaired  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent.  Deafness  will  come.  What  more 
pitiful  affliction?  To  be  starving  for 
love,  yet  unable  to  hear  a  word  of  sym- 
pathy, shut  out  from  friends  and  com- 
panionship— ^to  be  only  a  burden  and 
annoyance   to   others! 

FREE 

HEAD    NOISES 
TREATMENT 

.  To  celebrate  his  Silver  Jubilee.  Special* 
1st  Sproule  offers  Free  Treatment  for  a 
sh^ort  time  to  every  Head  Noises  sufferer 
who  reads  these  lines. 

He  does  thi.s  in  response  to  the  re- 
quests of  people  just  like  you,  who  suf- 
fered from  Head  Noises  and  approaching 
Deafness,  and  who  have  been  entirely 
cured   by   his   treatment 

Don't  miss  this  Silver  opportunity.  Just 
sit  down  and  write  a  note  to  Specialist 
Sproule  asking  for  a  "Jubilee  Free  Treat- 
ment," or  write  "Jubilee  Free  Treatment" 
on  a  post  card,  sign  your  fuM  name  and 
address,  and  the  treatment  will  come  to 
you   as   quickly   as  the   mails   can    bring  It. 

You  can  then  see  this  Method  for  your- 
self. It  won't  cost  you  a  cent.  Don't  de- 
lay and  don't  hesitate.  Get  In  line  to 
have  a  Jubilee  yourself  by  getting  rid  of 
those  terrible  noises.  Think  how  happy 
you  -would    be   to   be   free   from  them! 

Write  right  NOW.  Send  for  a  Jubilee 
Free  Head  Noises  Treatment  and  share  in 
the   Jubilee. 


0/^.n,  ^^**^"*ss    Specialist    Sproule 
200    Trade    Building,    Boston.    Mass. 
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/  Will  Prove  to  You  by  Signed  Statements  and 
Letters  from  Scores  of  Former  Sufferers  That 

RUPTURE 

Can  "Be  CURED! 


•No    oM-style   Truss,    Steel    Springs.    Elastic    Bands   or    Leg 
Straps;    No    Knife     No    Operatioo^    No    Discomfort,    No 
Loss  of  Time,    Enjoy  Grand,   Glorioufl  Comfort  while 
your  Rupture  heals. 

This  Book 

Tells  How. 

I  Will  Send 

It  to  You 


Here's  .a  book  that   EVERY  ruptured   person   ougiht  to  read. 
It  contains  valuable   information   about  rupture.     Describes  and 
pictures    various    kinds    of    rupture    and    rupture    supports.      Tells 
hoTT    to   hold   and    control    rupture    and   (how    to    avoid    senoxis    con- 
eequences.    such    as    strangulation,    etc.      It    has   shown   hundreds    the 
Tva:    to  better  healtli  and  happiness.     Send  for  it. 

You  Can  Be  Free  from  Truss  Slavery  and  Rupture  Misery 


FREE! 


Are  you  KOine;  about  harnessed  like  an 
over-burdened  truck  horse  with  an  Ill-fit- 
ting truss  or  makeshift  contraption  goug- 
ing into  your  flesh  or  slipping  out  of 
place,    causing    you    endless   misery? 

Here  Is  Proof! 

air.  John  T.  Custard,  Lamar,  Mo., 
says: — ''It  has  realb'  cured  me."  Mr. 
Broadus  TVilloughby,  Crosby,  Ala  , 
sajs: — "The  Schuiling  Rupture  Lock 
ifl  the  best  I  ever  used.  It  lias  cured 
me."  iMr.  Louis  Fitting,  Kooskia. 
Idaho,  says: — "'I  wo;e  the  Schuiling 
ILock  five  months  and  can  say  I  am 
cured." 

These  are  samples  of  scores  of  let- 
ters we  have  on  file  I  will  send 
copies  of  dozens  like  them. 

I  offer  STILL  STRONGER  PROOF. 
I  will  send  you  a  SCHUILING  KUP- 
TUiRB  LOCK  if  you  -wish  and  let  you 

Test  It  at  Our   Risk 

Our  Trial  Offer  plan  enables  you  to 
put  on  a  SCHUILING  RUPTURE 
LOOK  and  run,  jump,  pull,  tug,  twist, 
squirm,  strain,  cough,  sneeze  and  do 
anjtbiug  else  you  like  to  prove  to  your- 
self that  IT  HOLDS  and  holds  COM- 
iFORTAiBLY  under  ALL  conditions. 
Once  one  of  these  Locks  is  adjusted 
to  fit  you,  we  are  willing  for  you  to 
give  it  tlie  severest  test  that  you  or 
anybody  flse  can  think  of.    Write  to 


I've  proved  to  a  multitude  of  rupture 
sufferers  that  PERFECT  support  and 
COMFORT  are  possible.  Let  me  show  YOU 
Free  how  YOUR  rupture  oan  be  held  and 
held  with   PERFECT,   GLORIOUS  comfort. 

The  Schuiling  Rupture  Lock 

Is  a  very  different  kind  of  support.  It  conforms  perfectly 
with  the  shape  of  the  body.  It  has  no  steel  springs,  no 
rubber  or  elastic  bands,  no  plasters  or  leg  straps.  Yet, 
when  once  adjusted  to  yoior  needs  you  simply  CANNO'T 
displace  it  by  any  action  of  the  body.  You  can  put  it  on 
or  take  it  off  as  easy  as  snapping  your  finger.  This  wonder- 
ful rupture  support  will  really  LOCK  your  rupture  60 
it  CAN'T  come  down. 

It  hofds  tihe  rupture  with  wonderful  fiirmnese,  yet  with  all  tlhe 
comfort  that  could  be  obtained  by  gentle  piessuie  of  tlic  hand. 

If  jou  wear  a  properly  fitted  SCHUILING  RUPTURE 
LOCK  your  rupture  can't  come  down;  bear  that  in  mind — ■ 
your  rupture  C.^N'T  come  down  no  matter  what  position  you 
get  into.  Think  of  it,  a  rupture  support  that  holds  your 
rupture  60  it  CAN'T  come  down  and  at  tno  same  time  holds 
with  REAL  COMFORT. 

Isn't  such  a  rupture  support  worth  spending  a  penny  or 
two  to  find  out  aliout?  Isn't  it  worth  INVESTIGATING? 
Doesn't  your  own  good  judgment  tell  you  as  you  read  these 
lines  that  there  MUST  be  sometliing  remarkable  about  a 
rupture  support  that   will  do  this? 

Fill  oi>t  the  following  i.oupon  and  send  it  to  me  right 
to-day — right  off,  riglit  no«,  while  vou  are  thinking  of  -^t 
and  have  address  beloie  you.  Or  vmte  a  postcard  or  letter 
if   you    prefer,    but    write  it  and  send   it   AT   ONCE. 


day   for   our  hook  and   particulars   of        Mcan  YOUT  CURE         b^IlQ       1  IllS      l\OW 

tnal   offer  Free. 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■BIBHBBBBBHBBaBBHHHa 
Director,  SCHUILING  RUPTURE   INSTITUTE, 

512  Murphy  Building,  Indianpolls,  Ind. 

Please  send  me  FREE  in  plain  "wrapper,  your  book  on  Rupture  and  full  paiticulars  of  your  Trial 
Offer  plan. 

iVame 

City State 

Street R.F.D 
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.Box  No. 


GALL 


STONES 

BAD  STOMACH 


or  any  Liver  Trouble.      Home  Kemedy. 

(iNo  Oil.) 
Bilicmsn(?ss.  Constii>ation.  Colic,  Sick  Headadies, 
Bowel  Trouble,  Gaseous  Pains.  Backaolie,  Bluee, 
Bad  Color,  are  danger  signs  of  a  Bad  Liver  or 
Gallstones.  Don't  doctor  the  symptoms — cure  your 
trouble  at  the  source.  Bend  to-day  for  our  Home 
Treatment  Medical  Book. 


Gallstone  Remedy  Co.,  Dept. 
B-21,S.Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


FREE 


/^  Free 

vSinCCi    Treatise 


The  'Leach  Sanatorium,  Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana,  has  published  a  book- 
let which  gives  interesting  facts 
about  "the  cause  of  Carhcer,  also 
tells  what  to  do  for  pain,  bleeding, 
odor,  etc.  Write  for  a  copy  of  it 
tD-day,   mentioning   this    publication. 


FREE  TO 

ASTHMA  SUFFERERS 

A  New  Home  Cure  That  An.yone  Can  Use 
Without  Discomfort  or  Loss  of  Time. 

We  have  a  New  Method  that  cures  Asthma,  and 
we  want  you  to  try  it  at  our  expense.  No  mat- 
ter whether  your  case  is  of  long  standing  or  recent 
development,  whe.ther  it  is  present  as  occasional 
or  chronic  Asthma,  you  sliould  send  for  a  free 
trial  of  our  method.  No  matter  in  what  ciimato 
you  live,  no  matter  what  your  age  or  occupation, 
if  you  ar2  troubled  with  asthma  our  method  should 
relieve  you   promptly. 

We  especially  u.iiit  to  send  it  to  those  appar- 
ently hopeless  cases  where  all  fornij  of  inhalers, 
douches,  opium  preparations,  fumes,  "patent 
smokes,"  etc.,  have  failed.  We  want  to  show 
everyone  at  our  own  expense  that  this  new  method 
is  designed  to  end  all  difficult  breathing,  all 
wheezing,  and  all  those  terrible  i>aroxysnis  at 
once  and  for  all  time 

This  free  offer  is  too  important  to  neglect  a 
single  day.  Write  now  and  then  begin  the  method 
at  once.  Send  no  money.  Simply  mail  coupon 
below.     Do  It  To-day. 


FREE  ASTHMA  COUPON 

FRONTIER  lASTHMA  CO.,   Room  717-M, 

■Niagara  and   Hudson   Sts..    Buffalo,    N,   Y. 
Send  free  trial  of  your  method  to: 


GOITRE 


Send  this  FREE 

Coupon 

Today 


Removed 
at  Home  Without 
Operation  or  Danger 

This  simple,  safe  home  treatment  re- 
moves Goitre  without  inconvenience  or 
danger.  Hundreds  of  difficult  casea 
that  would  not  yield  to  any  other 
treatment  have  reported  immediate 
results. 

Mrs.  W.  A,  Pease,  Creston,  B.  C,  writes: 
"A  friend  in  Alberta  got  your  treatment,  and 
I  was  entirely  cured.  ,1  concluded  to  try  the 
sam.e,  and  after  using  the  treatment  my  Goitre 
disappeared  entirely,"  Another  convincing 
letter  is  that  from  .Mrs.  H.  Rebecca  Thomp- 
son, Ldnville  Depot,  Va.,  who  says:  "There  is 
no  sign  of  Goitre  on  my  neck  now,  and  I  took 
only  one  treatment."  And  this  one  from  Mrs 
C.  W.  Hohn  of  .North  Jackson,  O.:  "My 
Goitrj  is  cured,  neck  normal  and  am  feeling 
fine.  I  improved  before  taking  medicine  a 
week."  Mrs.  Martha  Jensen,  Atlantic,  la., 
writes:  "My  necK  is  normal  in  size,  and  there 
is  absolutely  no  sign  of  Goitre  or  any  growth 
now." 

Quiclcly   stopa 
choking     and 
other    dis- 
agreeable 
symptoms. 
Does  not 
interfere 
■with  work. 
You  may 
try   one 
«3.50 
Treatment 
of  my  're- 
markable 
discovery 
FREE, 
at  my 
expense. 
Convince 
yourself     -with- 
out  pay   or   ob- 
ligation.       Just 
send         above 
coupon.      MAIL 
IT   TODAY. 

DR.  W.T.  BOBO 

764  Minty  Blk.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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More  Vital  Energy  for  You 

MAGNETIO   SHIELDS   fill    the   system    with   MAGNETIC 
FOKCE.  which  does  what  all  the  m   dicine  on  earth  can- 
not do.    It  gives  life,  energy  and  to-ne  to  the  blood 
and   nerves    MAKING  THE  BLOOD  CIRCULATE 
VIGOKOUiSLY,  oTercomdng  congestion,  soreness  and  pam. 

WE  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU  POSITIVELY 

Not  im  one  case,  or  a  dozen  cases,  but  in  multitudea  of  cases 
X  where  people  say  they  (have  been  cured  of  Paralysis,  Rheu- 
■  matism.  Lung  Trouble.  Kidney,  Liver,  Stomach  and  Bowel 
Trouble'  Nervousness  and  most  every  other  form  of  disease  after 
medicine  failed.  Our  MAGNETIC  ABDOMINAL  AND 
KIDNEY  VITALIZBR  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  here  illus- 
trated, is  only  one  of  the  many  shields  we  make.  It  is  a 
woDiJerful  invention,  scientifically  constructed  and  floods  tlio 
eystem  with  magnetism,  supplying  Life,  Strensrth  and  Vieor 
to  the  Back,  Kidneys.  Stomach,  Liver,  Bowels  and 
Bladder,  giving  that  buoyancy,  tone  and  renev\ed  vitality  to 
the  system  that  Magnetic  force  alone  can  supply. 

JUST  WHAT  YOUR  WEAK   SYSTEM   NEEDS. 

READ  THE  FOLLOWING  INDISPUTABLE  EVIDENCE 

from  those  who  have  worm  Magnetic  ShdeldB  and  been  oured.  Send  for  more  evidence,  a.s  we  htive  hmi- 
dreds  of  grateful  letters  showing  the  wond«Tful  pow«r  of  magnetism   in   restoring  lost   vitality. 

"I  put  the  belt  on  and  in  one  night  the  pain  had  left  my  back." — C.  E.  Murden,  Wilmington, 
Del.  "My  oone  more  being  able  to  valk  is  an  astonishment  io  my  friends  and  neigllibors. " — C.  D. 
Smith,  Rome,  N.  Y.  "I  cannot  describe  the  sensation  I  felt  an  less  than  three  hours.  From  that 
time  1  began  t.o  improve.  1  have  never  had  any  troivble  with  a  cough  since." — Mns  A.  R.  Kinne, 
Johnstown,  N.  Y.  "I  had  catarrh  of  stomach  fifteem  years;  torday  1  am  as  well  atid  sound  as  ever." 
—  J.  Y.  Keck,  Pott.'Stown,  Pa.  "Two  enrinent  physicians  from  Chicago  in  consultation  with  my  home 
doctor  all  agreed  it  was  a  hopeless  case  of  Bright's  disease.  Dr.  Thaoher,  after  an  examination,  fitted 
me  witJi  their  shields,  amd  .told  me  io  go  home  to  my  work,  which  T  did.  I  haven't  lost  a  day  since 
or  been  troubled  with  my  kidneys." — J.   G.   Black,   Thornton.    111. 

Write  to-day  for  full  information  and  free  hook,  "PLAIN  ROAD  TO  HEALTH."  by  F.  J. 
Thacher,  M.  D.  Describe  your  case  fully,  wc  advise  you  free  how  to  apply  MAGNETISM  for  treat- 
ing any  form  of  weakness  or  disease  and  restoring  lost  vitality  to  the  nei-ves. 

THACHER  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  CO.,  Inc.  Suite  812, 110  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


HEALTHY    LUNGS     FOR     ALL 


SCHNOTER'S  RIBBON 

SHOULDER  BRACE 

(Patented.)  Corrects    R  o  n  n  d 

Shoulders,  develops 
chest  and  lungs  and 
allows  for  deep  breath- 
ing. 

Keeps    one    straight 
and  makes  life  a  pleas- 
ure.    Ask  for 
Schnoter's     Ribbon 

Shoulder  Brace. 

Avoid  imitations; 
look     for     onr     Trade 
Mark,  J.  C.  S. 
PRICE    75C. 
Made  for  eitiher  sex. 


At  all  Druggists'. 
If  not  obtainable, 
remit  P.  O.  Money 
Older  or  Express  M. 
Order  direct,  give 
measurements  around 
chest,  then  the  brace 
will  be  sent  to  you 
prepaid. 

J.  C.  Schnoter  Co. 

Makeis  of  Go-d  Shoukler 

Braces. 

.'>23    Sixth    Ave.. 

New    York,     N.     Y  . 

u.  e.  A. 

Eitab.  1810.         Tel.  Con 
See  paoes  879-688-890 


SHOULDER  BRACE  AND 
SUSPENDER  COMBINED 

This  brace  will  tend 
to  reetify  the  habit  of 
stooping  shoulders,  will 
also  expand  and 
strengthen  the  chest 
and   back. 

Keeps  the  Shoulders 
back  and  is  a  constant 
reminder. 

Round    Shoulderg 

lead     to     Lung    and 
Chest   diseases. 
PRICE    J61.00. 


ROSE  PINK  WATER    LILIES 


SKY    BLUE 


These  beautifully  shaded  Zanzibar  Water  Lilies  can  be 
readily  grown  from  seed,  and  are  a  perfect  delight  to  all. 
Plant  seeds  in  a  shallow  dish  of  water,  partly  filled  with 
soil,  and  place  in  a  warm,  sunny  window.  Transplant  to 
tubs  or  barrels  in  the  open  air  after  trees  are  well  out  in 
leaf.    Packet  of  seed,  both  colors,  10  cents. 


CLARENCE    B.    FARGO 


Desk  WA 


FrenchtOTvn,  N,  3. 
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TOBACCO  HABIT 


Easily  Conquered  in  3  Days 


Picture  No.  1 — Shows  how  tobacco  has  nearly  wrecked  a  man's  career.  He  has  become  nervoas^ 
dyspeptic  and  irritable;  he  cannot  sleep  well,  has  lost  his  energy  and  ambition.  No.  2 — The  doctor 
says:  "I'm  giving  you  this  medicine  but  it  will  do  very  little  good,  unless  you  stop  killing  your- 
self with  tobacco."  No.  3 — Still  a  slave;  another  collapse.  No.  4 — Wife  reads  advertisement  of 
Mr.  Woods.  No.  5— Writes  for  Woods'  FREE  BOOK.  No.  6 — Being  convinced  bv  multitude  of 
proofs, hehasorderedrem'edywhich  is  in  box  postman  is  now  delivering.  No.  7 — Has  begun  to  over- 
come  tobacco  craving.  Already  is  feeling  much  better;  vigor  and  ambition  returning.  No.  8 — Sur- 
prising improvement;  all  craving  gone,  filled  with  new  courage  and  backed  by  good  health.  No.  9 — 
Beginning  anew  No.  10— Succeeding'  in  business.  No.  11 — No  trouble  to  resist  temptation  of  to- 
bacco in  any  form.  No.  12 — By  clear  headedness,  good  health  end  energy,  he  has  now  become 
prosperous. 

Would  You  Like  to  Qu!t  Tobacco  Quickly  and  Easily  and  Enjoy 
Yourself  a  Thousand  Times  Better  While  In  Robust   Health? 

C,T/^0  Dl  IIMIM^  Why  continue  to  commit  slow  suicide  -when  yoa 
W  I  ^1  l\WII«llvVl  can  live  a  reallr  contented  life,  if  vou  only  get 
m.m^^m  m^m,     m    •  hb ^  TOUT   body   and   nerves    right?     It    is    unsafe   and 

^rr«|  ||3     I    lETEr      torturfne  to  attempt  to  rid  oneself  of  tobacoo  by  suddenly 
IWiJl\     lair  &      Stopping  with  "will   power''— don't  do  It.        The  correct  way 

Is  to  eliminate    nicotine    poisou    from    the    system,    and 
genuinely  overcome  the  craving.  ,      ,,,    .  ,  ,  «u 

Tobacco  is  poisonous  and  seriously  injures  health  m  several  ways,  causing  suon 
disorders  as  nervous  dyspepsia,  sleeplessness,  sas  beldhlnpr.  emawme.  or  other  uncom- 
f 01  table  sensation  In  stomach;  constipation,  headache,  wealt  eyes,  loss  of  vigror,  red 
spots  on  skin,  throat  irritation,  catarrh,  asthma,  bronchitis,  heart  failure,  meiancnoiy, 
lung  trouble,  impure  (poisoned)  blood,  heartburn,  torpid  liver,  loss  of  appetite.  l>ad 
teeth,   foul  breath,   lassitude,   lack  of  ambition,  weakening  and  falling   out  of  hair 

and  many  d/her  disorders.  .         ^  .  ^i  >     i 

Overcome  that  pecuUar  nervousness  and  craving  ifor  cigarettes,  clears,  moe. 
chewing  tobacoo,  or  snuff. 

Here  Is  an  opportunity  to  receive  FREE  a  care- 
fully compiled  treatise  on  the  sub.iect,  containing 
Interesting  and  valuable  information  that  you 
Should  be  plad  to  learn  about.  This  boiok  tells  all 
about  the  renowned  THREE  DA¥S'  METHOD  bv 
which  thousands  and  thousands  saved  themselves 
from  the  life-wreckine  tobacoo  habit.  Full  par- 
ticulars, including  the  hook  on  tjobacco  and'  snuff 
habit,  will  be  mailed  FRET3  TO  YOU,  in  olain 
wrapper,  postpaid.  All  vou  need  do  is  merely  | 
BEQUEST  IT.     A   postcard  will   do.     Address: 


i'ing    Ifor    cinrarettes,    cigars,    oioe* 

FREE 


EDV/ARD    J.    WOODS, 

eST     M,    Station     E,     rMe>A/    Yorl<,    IS»     V. 

NOTE— To  those  who  are  injuring  their  health,  making  themselves  nervous,  dyspeptic,  e/c., 
ly  excessive  use  of  cigarettes,  cigars,  pipe,  snuff  or  chewing  tobacco,  here  is  your  opportunity 
to  become  your  own  master  quickly  and  easily. 
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YOUR 
OWN 


UNIVERSAL 

whiskev 


Jiist  send,  your  name  and  address.  We  are  expert  distillers,  and  we  will 
show  you  how  to  make  your  own  Whiskies,  Liquors,  and  Cordials  in  the  privacy 
of  your  own  home  and  save  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  Liquor  Dealers'  prices 
^vith  "Zanol"  Concemtrated  Extraots  It's  very  simple  and  easy.  A  few 
minutes  does  the  -work.  No  distilling,  no  boiling,  no  trouble.  "Zanol"  is  a 
pure   conrrntration   of   the  same    ingrpd-ents   as    is   used    by    all   liquor   dealers. 

LET  US   SHONA/  YOU   HONA/. 

Save  the  Liquor  Dealer's  heavy  expenses,  hig-h  licenses  and  enormous 

profits,  as  thousands  of  otheirs  are  doing.     Any  one  can  now  have  a  pure, 

healtihful,  stimulating  g'ass  of  any  Whi.skey.    Liquor  or  Cordial,    whenever 

artd  wherever  they  want  it.     Dry  or  wet,  makes  no   difference, 

SXRICXL-V  l-EGAU  AND    t-EGlTI  IVI  AXE. 

No     license     required.       Investigated     by     the    highest     a\Uhoritie3, 
Oomirfies  with  U.   S.   Government  regulations   and   laws.      Guar- 
anteed by  us  under  the  U.    S.   Pure   Food  T/aws.      Thousands  now  making 
their   own    liquors    at   home   by    the    "Zanol    Method." 
WHAT     OTHFR^i    ^AY* "Never   drank    finer    whiskies    In 

Colorado.  "Oould  not  get  better  for  three  times  the  money,"  A.  Kumm, 
Minnesota.  "Certainly  is  a  cheap  way  of  making,"  E.  C.  Doobs.  Georgia. 
"Has  cured  my  stomach  trouble,"  C.  L.  Tudor,  California  "Best  I  ever 
tried,"  T.  S.  Turner,  Alabama  "Best  Whiskey  in  the  world."  L.  W. 
Wooden,  Massachusetts  "Was  a  splendid,  soothing,  exhilarat-ng  taste," 
G.    L.   WicMim.     Thousands   of  otJier  satisfied   customers. 

Send  no  money.     .Tuet  s»nd  Postal 
with    your   name    and   address    to- 
day.      We  vrill  send  you  our  Free  Booklet. "'Secrets  of  Making 
Liquors  at  Home  " 

UNIVERSAL   IMPORT   CO.,   Dept.   1729 
crNCINNATI.    O. 


FREE  BOOKLET. 
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S-TRENGTH  and  MtlSCIyE  CONSERVER  for  ^^E'S  and  YOl'TTTS.       FOil     CYCLISTS. 

In  Athletics,  tne  most  important  parts  of  the  body  to  protect  against  strains  aire  FOOTBALL    AND 


Standard     Sizes. 
No.    9  Cotton,    50c. 
No.  9A   Linen,  75c. 
No.   lOB   Silk,   90c. 


BASEBALL 
PLAYERS. 


the  Abdominal  Walls  and  Muscles.  '  Also  the  cords  and  veins  tliat  extend  below 
the  Abdomen.  The  right  support  is  necessary  to  prevent  Rupture,  Varicocele,  &c. 
Avoid  all  ill-shaped  or  colored  Supports — makesliifts  do 
more  harm  than   good. 

SCHNOTER'S     ATHLETIC     SUPPORTERS     or     JOCK- 
STR.4PS    are   universally    used    by    Professional   and   Atliletic 
people   in   general.      For   Horse- 
men,      Racquet      and      Tennis 
Players,      Golfei-s,      Automobil- 
ists.    Aviators,    &c.     Ask   your 
dealer   lor   tlie    genuine 
"SCHNOTER'S" 
and     only     those     bearing    our 

trademark — .T.  C.  S. — or  v\e  reoist(reo  imq  B2  C  Flan 
will  send  direct  on  receipt  of  Beware  of  Imitations.  nel'  Scri.  Support- 
l)nce.  At  all  Druggists  .  _^^^— — ^_^^__^__^— ^  er:  regular  si7>« 
,..,.,..<,  *•  C-  SCHNOTER  CO..  75c.:  specials  $?' 
Pioneer  Makers  of  Athletic  Supporters  and  Jock-Straps,  523  Sixtli  Ave.,  New  York  NY  U  S  a' 
ESTABLISHED  1870.     TELEPHONE   CONNECTION.     See   pages    879-886-830  "'      '     '  ^ 


LOOK     FOR    THIS 

TRADE 


ARK 


LHE  ROGEN  X-RAY 

YOUCANAPPARENTm^ 

SEE  THRU  CLOTnA;r.>\ 
EVEN  THE  FLESH  LOOKS' , 
TRANSPARENT!  THINK  OF  the! 

f  UN  YOU  CAN  HAVE  ^ 

ARDEE  Ca  otmz  STANFORD  CONI^ 


ac 


Let  us 

'send>ou  Iwo 

Clever  cord 

tricks*  puzzling 

toyour  audience. 

lyet  easy  to  do.  Also  ^ 

booklets  Itluslrottng 

THE  MAGIC  SHOP 


numprou^ 
Mo,5ic  ond   _ 
Cord  Trie ksl/yl 
All  For lU 

' Sent  /or't39posrpald 
46N.D«SlPhlla„Pa 


Jokes  and  Tricks   That   Get   Across 
„  lOc   Each 

The  New  STUNG  Envelope— a  surprise  trick- 
Imitation  Fly-Pin  or  Roach;  Rubber-Pointed 
Pencil;  Imitation  Cigarette-  the  Famous  Fly- 
Killer;  Invisible  Ink;  "Modern  Dancers" 
Moving  Picture);  Iron  Cross;  Willard-John- 
son  Fight  Puzzle.  THE  M.4iGIC  SHOP. 
46    N.    13th    St..    Philadelphia,    ,Pa, 
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How  John 

Quit  Drinking 

His    Faithful    Wife    Gave    Him 

Golden  Remedy  Secretly  in 

His  Tea,  Coffee  and  Food. 

Costs  Nothing  to  Try. 


Tlu»  Wai  Keep  John  Away  From  Thnt 
Awful  Drink." 

If  you  have  a  husband,  son,  brother, 
father  or  friend  who  is  a  victim  of 
liquor,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  your 
name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below. 
Tou  may  be  thankful  as  long  as  you  live 
that  you  did  it. 


Free  Trial  Package  Coupon 

Dr.  J.  W.  Haines  Company, 
6717  Glenn  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Please  send  me,  absolutely  free,  by 
return  mail,  in  plain  wrapper,  so  that 
no  one  can  know  what  it  contains,  a 
trial  package  of  Golden'  Remedy  to 
prove  that  what  you  claim  for  it  is 
true  in  every  respect. 

Name 

Street 

Oity 

State 


Don't  Wear 
A  Truss! 

After  Thirty  Years'  Experience  I  Have 

Produced  an  Appliance  for  Men, 

Women  or  Children  That, 

Cures  Rupture. 

I  SEND   IT  ON  TRIAL. 

If  you  have  tried  most  everything  else,  come  to 
me.  Where  others  fail  is  where  I  have  my  great- 
est success.      Send    attached   coui;on   to-day   and   I 


The  above  is  C.  E.  Brooks.  Inventor  of  the 

Appliance,    who    cured    himself   and    who 

is  now  glvinsr  others  the  benefit  of  his 

experience.      If   ruptured,  write  him 

to-day,  at  Marshall.  Mich. 

will  send  you  free  my  illustrated  book  on  Rupture 
and  its  cure,  showing  my  Appliance  and  giving 
you  prices  and  names  of  many  people  who  have 
tried  it  and  were  cured.  It  gives  instant  relief 
when  all  others  fail.  Remember,  I  use  no  saJves, 
no  harness,  no  lies. 

I  send  on  trial  to  prove  what  I  fay  is  true. 
Tou  are  the  judge,  and  once  having  seen  my  illus- 
trated book  and  read  it  you  will  be  as  enthusiastic 
as  my  hundreds  of  patients  whose  letters  you  can 
also  read.  Fill  out  free  coupon  below  and  mail 
to-day.  It's  well  worth  your  time  whether  you 
try  my  .\ppliancc  or  not. 


FREE   INFORMATION  COUPON 

Mr.  C.  E.  Brooks. 

1402  G,  State  St..  MarshaU,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  by  man  In  plain  wrapper, 
your  illustrated  book  and  full  information 
about  your  Appliance  for   the  cure  of  rupture. 

Name    

Address    

City SUte 
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stop  Using  a  Truss 

Yes,   STOP  IT'.  I  say!    You  KNOW    by    your    own    ex- 


perleijce    that    it    Is    only    a    mak€-shift — a    false    prop     g 


against  a  collapsing  wall  and  that  it  is  undermining 
your  healtli.  Why,  then,  continue  to  weau-  it?  Let 
me  point  out  a  better  way. 


,HC»2i 


;.wciBPAO/ifrot 


FREE  /h^e 


RUPTURED 

1  want  to  send  to  every  RUPTURED  SUFFERER,  ab- 
solU'tely  FREE  TRJAL.  OF  PLAPAO  a-nd  my  interesting- 
Instructive    4 8 -page    book    on    Rupture — explains    what  'i 


gpcHine  ihmush 

WMKU  THC  PLAPAO 


na'ture  intended  so  the  rupture  CAN'T  come  d-own.  Hundreds  have  testified 
under  oath,  that  the  PL.APAO-PADS  PosHively  and  peTmameoitilv  cured  their  rupture 
— some  of  them  most  aggravated  eases  and  of  long  standing  Awarded  Gold 
Medal    and    Grand   Prix. 

Sof  f  as  Velvet— Easy  lo  Apply— Inexpensive 

Ihere  is  no  metal  about  the  PLAPAO-PADS — no 
straps,  buckles  or  springs  attached — soft  as  ve.l- 
vet.  Easy  to  wear.  No  delay  from  wo.rk.  Easy 
to  apply  and  require  no  readjusting.  Process  of 
re'covery  ia  natural,  so  afterward  no  oise  for 
trusses.  Ask  me  to  prorve  what  I  say  by  sending 
Trial  PLAPAO  and  a  most  convincing  mass  of 
evidence  FREE — no  charge  for  it.  now  or  ever — 
nothing  to  be  returned.  Don't  wait.  Write  to- 
day—NOW. 

Plapao  Laboratories,  Inc. 

BLOCK  1737,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


.Jnl  CNTIRt 

m/iee  WDfACC  or  Jnc  plaPM^ 
pco  n  riAPe  AOHCur  for 
inc  PuDPoiC  or  pRCrcirinf 
iiippinc  AnOAiio  TO  sra/tie  nt 
I  piiPAO-PAo  riDnir  rv  rxc  BOor 
tHui  cyms  co/tr/mAi  nxAmiHT  ^ 

lALOF  PLAPAa 


MAN'S  HEALTH  FORTIFIED 

By  living  a  bealthful,  actire  life  and  assisting  nature  in  obviating  the  strains 
due  to  ."ievere  phvsiral  exercises  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  celebrated 
"SCHNOTER'S"  Army  and  Navy  Suspensory,  which  will  give  and  heep  you  in 
better  borlily  vigor  than  all  the  patent  medicines  that  were  ever  introduced  to  the 
public.  Ask  your  physician  abont  this. 
Remeamber  these  words: 

"A  walk  of  a  mile  in  the  open  air 
Will  save  you  more  than  your  nickel  fare. 
For  in  God's  otit-doors  the  air  is  good. 
It  will  clear  your  brain  and  redden  your  blood. 
And  bring  you  more  vigor  and  health  by  far 
Than  you  can   possibly  get  in  any  old  car." 
The  Genuine  Schnoter's  Suspensories  are  retailed  at    all  Druggists'.     Send  for 
descriptive  booMet.     By   the  Pioneers  in   Suspensory  making. 

J.  C.  SCHNOTER  CO.,  Suspensories, 

See  pnwea  87&-88ft-S88   Established  11870.     Tel.  Conn.         New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 

THE   FAILURE    OF   "606" 

Are  you  one  of  those  who  used  "606"  and  found  it  a  failure?  Have  you 
been  to  Hot  Springs  and  returned  uncured?  Have  you  taken  the  Mercury 
and  Potash  treatment  and  obta  ned  only  temporary  relief?  Have  you  suf- 
fered from  Blood  Poison,  Rheumatism,  Chronic  Constipation,  Eczema,  Catarrh, 
Malaria,  Liver  or  Stomach*  Trouble,  Enlarged  Glands  in  Neck  or  Groin,  or 
Scrofula  without  being  benefited  by  any  treatment?  If  so,  write  for  our  100- 
page  book  FREE,  showing  how  to  obtain  a  permanent  and  positive  cure. 

AH  correspondence  confidential. 

THE  C.  E.GALLAGHER   MEDICINE  COMPANY 

ROOM  62,  1622  PINE  STREET       -        -        -        -       ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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/  Guarantee  to  Cure 

ECZEMA 

TO    STAY    CURED! 

It  is  also  called  SALT 
RHEUM,  SCALD  HEAD,  TET- 
TER, ITCH,  WEEPING  SKIN, 
MILK  CRUST,  PRURITUS—  »«•  J-  E.  Cannaday,  the 
these  are  different  names,  but  ^^^^^«  "'ho  treats 
all  mean  one  thing-^ECZEMA  ^^'^^^^^  »^  ^^^^' 


I  proT©  67617  word  that  (I^  haTO  sadd — I  give  to  every  suffeirer 

AFRFHT    TRIAf      f'^'*  l^syo"''  Question 
*-    i^^-^JL-^       A  JVl-^^m-^    This  is  a  sUtement  from  ibe 

foftht  fi^riKnT..T^%f\^T&^\'ocilr^\n^  »««^  ofn^y  borne  town,  where 

haye  taken  patent  medicine  and  used  lotions  and  salves  tUl  I    have     done     business     for 

you  are  disgusted,    write  to  me — I   will  send  you  AB30-  ..__-.o. 

LUTELY  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  A  TRIAL  TREATMENT.  J'ears. 

There  are  no  strings  to  this  statement.    There  is  not  one  »»i.»f».         «8«Ji» 

cent  to  pay — not  a  penny  accei)ted.     J  know -what   my    trial  «.  i8.<\l.i';.V,^  ,',\:''.\'lf,.V^, 

treatment  will  dto;  I  know  tbat  it  will  convinc©  you  more  ThiRD  NATIONAL  Ramm 

tban  anytliing  else  on  earth  tnat  you  need  my  treatment.  *■  .,..■..-.  .V..  ^J 

Don't  Miss  This  Chance  for  a  Cure  " '"""i^.""^^'^"'':':^ 

If  you  are  SUFFEKING   FROM   ECZETVIA  you  can  only       ,^  ^toAi  *  no  J»n..j-i9J0. 

be  cured  one   way— REMOVE  THE  CAUSE.    What  is       W  IWMI  IT  uaY  cohckrH:. 

the  cause?    ACID  IN  THE  BLOOD.     How  do  you  remove  „v,.,.,.    Dr.  cannaday,  of  our  olty  i»  « 

it?    By  cleansing  the  blood  of  the  ACID.  wy»Jclw»,  aaJting  a  .pocialty  of  Eczaw. 

My  treatment  is  soothing— relieves  the  dreadful  itching  mc1u«it.i»  f»J  !„.         ^  H^  ^^'intte 

at  once  and  cures  the  disease  quickly.     You  don't  have  to  dayi.  hu  pauJntrdC^rJv'J*^'^  """ 

take    treatment    for    months    and    months.      ONLY    ONE  •!«>  u..   li  th.ir  ore  Sli^    t^  h.TfJ 

CASE   IN    TEN   needs    the    second    treatmiemt— ONE   IN  to  th.  doctor,   if  hi"  troltm.nt  i.'^^? 

FIFTY  needs  the  tbii-d— Think  of  that!  lafaotory.     if  „  r«<unk6r  oo"e"i7 

What  Eczema  Is  ."  Mrpa\'r:«i:*Jo'r  T.VL'n'i^  ^f 

Eczema  ie  a  disease  of  the  blood  and  affects  all  parts  of  *'  '"???  """'   ""*  *■"  '""it  waa 

the  body — the  face,  lips,  ears,  hands,  feet,  genital  cft^an.etc.  "Jf*  fi    .""  s^preaa  conpaoioa  than 

SYMPTOMS.— Yellowish  red   eruption;   the  pimples  or  '""  ^*    r'^Tr^/'^Ji"*- 

patches  may  swell   and  the  itching  is  so  great  the  person  „,„  ^a  tr«?.    ™  J.^1."^'"'"  "^ 

will  scratch  the  top  off:  then  they  bleed  and  dark  scales  u  ranariab'"  t.  Jon'?;^  hi»  ITr^^'i 

form;    there   is   an   oozing    of   matter.     In   some   the   skiu  ly  r«ii«tiie,  and  aaaure  thoaa  olacino 

cracks  and  bleeds.     Itching  is  terrible;  a  person  suffering  Iholr  eonay  »ith  ua  a  fair    aouare 

will  scratch  till  they  bleed.     Scales  form  on  pai\ts  of  th-e  Sulnaae  daal.  ^       * 

body  where  ttie  clotliing  comes  in  contact.  Tourr^nOy,  ^^  ^^ 

Ten  Years'  Guarantee  ^^^^^Z^^^^      3 

iT  .positively  Guarantee  that  every  oa^e  cured  by  me  wJll  >  /-    '■[W^^'^^'^^v^,^ 

stay  cured  10  YEARS!    IT  MUST  BE  GOOD  or  it  \,a^ U 

could  not  be  sokJ  thie  way.  ^ 

Strong  as  Rock  of  Gibraltar  ^^^ 

I  am  a  graduatje  from  two  leading  medical  schools.    1  am  ttie  holder  of  a  GOLD        ^^r        ^ 
MEDAL  taken  in  Competitive  Examination.    Does  this  not  sbovr  that  I  am  fully        ^^      ^^ 
qualified?    I  ™11  send  you  my  book,  showing  endorsementa  (rf  business  men       ^^^Ttf.  .^r 
of  all  classes.     Also  testimonials  and  pictures  from  cured  patients  every-         .^^-Cv^i^^ 
where.     Some  of  them  miiy  be  YODR  NEJGHBOJIS.  ^^^V^>^^^-  J-  '^' 

MY    BOOK  ^^^^"^^^Caimaday, 

la  tihe  most  complete  book  ever  sent  out.    d  explain  eveiy  .^^!<i^^^^     <3«Hnfia   Mn  •*' 

form  of  the  disease  plainly  and  fully.    1  show  pictures  .^X.\>^^  oeaaiia,  mo.. 

of  many  severe  cases,  •whicb  are  extremely  dnter-  .^^C\C\^^       Please  send  without  cost 

esting.    1  send  you  names  of  thousands  who  _^^''C   z^^  ^^  ™®  prepaid  Free  trial  treat- 

bave  been  cured  and  are  grateful.  ^^^O  t"^^^™^"^-  ^^  '^^^^  ^^  your  Free  Book 

DR.  J.  E.  CANNADAY        .^»^\y^^r' 

-,^o^   -r,     1     o  .^^        .^^      Address 

1185  Park   Scraare  ^^^    ^^T  

96n3ll3»   JVlO*  ^^  ^^Treatment  and  literature  sent  in  piaiQ^iTapi.ei-." 
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Established 

OTcr 
Fifty  Tears. 

Always 

at  tbe  Same 

Address 


DitMAN'S 
FRAME    TBUSS 


EMPRESS 
SUPPORTER 


Our  TRUSS  is  most  efficient  in  controlling  Hernia 

ABDOMINAL  SUPPORTERS,  ELASTIC  STOCK- 
INGS and  all  Elastic  Goods  made  up  fresh  for 
each  order. 

We  carry  a  full  Ime  of  Surgical  Appliances, 
ARCH  SUPPORTERS,  CRUTCHES,  INVALID 
CHAIRS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free  on  Request 

We  Make 
BRACES  for  CURVATURE  OF  SPINE 
BRACES   for   WEAK   ANKLES 
BRACES     for     BOW     LEGS 
BRACES   for    KNOCK    KNEES 

ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS  for  BOTH  LEGS  AND  ARMS 


A.  J.  DITMAN 


2  Barclay  Street 


(Opposite  IVoolwonh  Building 
sy2 


New  York 


T 


Relief  for  Catarrh 
Sufferers  Now  FREE 

"Vou   Cam    Novs/  Xroat  Xhls  Xrouble    In   Your  Ona/t^ 
Home  arici  Get  FRelief  at  Or-ice. 

How  the  Remedy  for  Catarrh  Was  Discovered 

HIS  terrible  disease  has  raged  un- 
otiecked  for  years  simply  because 
symptovis  have  been  treated  while 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  has  been  left  to 
circulate  in  the  blood  and  bring  the 
disease  back  as  fast  as  local  treatments 
couid  relieve  it. 

Gauss,  who  experimented  for  years  on  a  treat- 
ment for  Catarrh,  found  that  after  perfecting  a  balm 
that  relieved  the  nose  and  throat 
troubles  quickly  he  could  mt  pre- 
vent the  trouble  beginning  all  over 
again. 

On  test  cases  he  could  completely  re- 
move all  signs  of  Catarrh  from  nose 
and  throat,  but  in  a  few  weeks  they 
were  back. 


By  the  new 
method  the  nose 
and  throat  are 
treated  by  an 
effective 
remedy 
directly 
afflicted 
branes. 

C.  E 


local 

applied 

to     the 

mem- 


T  h  e  Elixir, 
taken  into  the 
stomach,  has  a 
direct  influence 
upon  the  mu- 
cous membranes 
of  the  body  and 
cures  the  dis- 
ease by  remov- 
ing  the   cause. 


Careful  experiments  and  investigations  have  shown 
that  as  the  troubles  were  expelled  from  the  nose  and 
throat  the  real  cause  of  the  disease  was  overlooked. 
and  in  a  short  time  the  Catarrh  would  return  stronger 
than  ever.  Mr.  Gauss  has  gone  way  ahead  of  the 
ordinary  methods  of  treatment  and  has  provided  a 
remedy  that 

Removes  the  Cau 

and  Immediately  Gives  Re- 
lief to  the  Nose  and  Throat 

Eeese  Jones,  of  Scranton.  Penn..  says  that  after  trying 
many  other  treatments,  he  used  this  new  method  and  — 
"My  nose  is  now  entirely  clear  and  free  and  I  am  not 
bothered  by  the  disease  any  more.  The  New  Combined 
Treatment  is  worth   its  welg-ht  in  gold." 

Temporary  relief  from  catarrh  may  be  obtained  In 
other  ways,  but  the  New  Combined  Treatment  must  In- 
evitably be  accepted    for  permanent  results.  , 

Sarah  J.  Cape,  Mount  Pella,  Tenn..  says:  !«■■«> 
"I  suffered  the  pains  and  distress  of  catarrh 
for  thirteen  years  and.  needless  to  state,  tried 
nearly  every  method.  But  by  your  new  meth- 
od I  was  comvleielv  cured,  and  you  cannot 
Imagine  the  joy  that  has  come  over  me." 


Goes  to  the  Root  of 

Stopped-up  noses 
Constant  "frog-in-the- 
throat" 
Nasal    discharges 
Hawking  and  spitting 
Snoring  at  night 
Bad  breath 
Freauent    colds 
Difficult    breathinri 
Smothering  sensation  In 

dreams 
Sudden   fits  of  sneezing 
Dry  mucus  In   nose 
and      any     of     the     other 
symptoms     that     indicate 
approaching      or     present 
catarrh. 


I  Send  the  Test  Treatment 


I 


FREE 


Trial  Treatment  FREE 


E.   GAUSS. 
I  7475  Main  Street,  Marshall,  Mich. 

If     your    New    Combined    Treatment 
I  wiM    relieve    my    Catarrh    and    bring   me 
1,  —  liv.     gfijj    good    spirits    again.    I    am 
e  shown.       So.   without  cost 
on    to    me,    send,    fully    pre- 


health 


This   new   method    Is   so   important   to    the 
welfare  of  humanity,   so  vital   to  every  person        ^,,,.    „  ^^  . 
suffering  from  any  form  of  catarrh,   that  the    f  willing  to  b 

opportunity  to  actually  test  It    and     prove    Jts        oi     obligatlo  ■d„„t, 

results     will   be    gladly  extended   without   one    |  paid,  the  Treatment  and  Book, 
cent  of  cost. 

A  large  trial  treatment,  with  complete,  mi-    |  „ 
nute    directions,    will    be   sent   free    to  any    ca-        ixame.. 
tarrh  sufferer.  I 

Send    no   money,    take  no   risks,    make   no       Address 
promises.     Simply  clip,  sign  and  mail   the  cou-     |  Aaoress 
pen   and    the    test    package    of    the   New   Com- 
bined   Treatment    will    be    sent,    fully   prepaid,     . 
together  with  the  valuable  book  on  Cata-rrh.       ■ 


The  World  Almanac  Addenda. 


Artificial  Eyes. 


Artificial  human  eyes  made  to  order.  Large  stock 
on  hand.  Supply  all  eye  infirmaries  of  Greater 
New  York  and  vicinity.  Terms  reasonable.  Write 
for  particulars.  Kstablished  1851.  .M.4.GER  & 
GOUGELM.^NN.   108  E.    12th  St..   New  York. 


Agents  Wanted. 

AGENTS — 500%  Profit.  Free  Sample  Gold 
and  Silver  Sien  Letters  for  store  fronts  and 
office  windows.  Anyone  can  put  on.  Big  demand 
ewrywhesre.  Write  to-day  for  liberal  offer  to  agents. 
Metallic  Letter  Co..  421  N.   Clark.  Chicago^ ^ 

Avvnings. 

Awnings,  Tents.  Flag3.  CHAUFFEUR  STOKM 
0UKTAIN3  and  Roofs  for  Commercial  Automo- 
biles; Waten>roof  TriKb  Covers.  JOHN  SULLI- 
VAN &  SON.  356  Hudson  St..  New  York  City. 
Telephone  Spring  2477. 

Cameras   and   Lenses. 

We  are  headquarters  on  biiying,  selling  arid 
exchanging  second-lliand  Camer.os  and  L/enses, 
Have  a  full  line  of  the  latest  Kodaks.  Century, 
Premo  and  Graflex  Cameras  always  on  hand;  also 
supplies.  Write  for  bargain  }ist.  GLOECKNER 
&.   NEWBY  CO.,  171  Broadway.  New  York. 

Cemeteries. 

THE  WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 

Borough  of  the  Bronx.      Lots  $150  up. 
Write  for  Descriptive   Booklet,   or  by  request  a 
representative  nlil   call.     Telephone  connection. 
Office.    20   East    23d    St..    New    York. 

Cigars. 

A.  SCHULTE 

IMPORTED     KEY    WEST    AND     DOMESTIC 

C1GA.RS. 
NEW  YORK.  BROOKLYN.  NBWARiK. 

Collections. 

R.  G.  DUN  &  CO., 

Dun  Building, 
290  Broadway.    New  York. 


John  Daley 

or  return  goods. 


Gold  Bought. 


BUYS     platinum,      diamonds, 
gold,    pawn    tickets,   antiques. 
Send  to  ime ;  I  will  send  money 
654  ethiVvP..  38th  St. 


Help   Wanted. 


BE  A  DETECTIVE 

Earn  big  pay;  nice  work;  experience  •unneces- 
sairy;  write  for  fire«  particulars.  W.\ON.BR.  1243 
Lexington  Ave..   New  York.     Dept.  344. 


Invalid  Chairs. 


WHEEL  CHAIRS 

WE  M.4K£  OVER  70   STYLES 

Cataloe  "B"  IllustraUs— Describes— (Free) 


Lame  People. 


The  Perfection  Extension 
Shoe  is  worn  with  ready 
made  alioes.  Both  feet 
look  alike.  Sliipped  on 
trial.  Write  for  booklet. 

HENRY  W.LOTZ,  0.J»f,,,,^^ 
313  3d  Ave..  New  York.   ^  HATURALWAUC 


Male  Help  Wanted. 


I  WILL  PAY  honest  men  up  to  $50  monthly. 
Spare  time.  Home  work.  No  canvassing.  No 
capital.  Mail  Order  Business.  VOORHJES, 
Desk  503.   Omaha,   N«b. 


Mercantile  Agencies. 


R.  G.  DUN  &  CO., 

Dun   Building, 
290  Broadway.    New  York. 


Skates. 


PEERLESS 

Used 
by  tihe 
Champions. 


SKATES 
Send 
for 
Circular. 


FRANK  MacMlLL.'VN,  Box  69C,  Fort  Lee.  N.  J. 
Storage  Warehouses. 


COLUMBIA    WAREHOUSES 

Columbus  Ave..  66tb  to  67th  St.  Office,  149 
Columbus  Ave.  Telephone.  2977  Columbus.  The 
New  Columbia.  90th  St..   New  York  City. 


Money-Making  Farms 


station  2713 


A.    Strout 


throughout  17  States;  one  acre  to 
1,000  acres,  $500  to  $25,000;  many 
with  live  stock,  rhachlnery,  tools, 
crops,  and  even  household  furniture 

included.     Send  for  big,  free  illiis- 

———  trated  list  of  bargains. 

F^strm    Agency 

47  West  34th  Street,  New  Yorl<  City 


mmmis 


Near  the    Consumers 

NEW  YORK  STATE'S  BEST 

The  Choicest  for  Fruit  and  Garden 

Send    for    Free    Illustrated    CataloKue 


i:M:<«l:IJJri 


100  6RE1N  BtD^'-  BUFFAL(L-N.Y: 


Tout  Dune  aad  addrnt  1*  cDoafta.    Send  no  money. 

Wo  will  ihsir  you  how  to  make  M^e•hillg  Logtr  Boer 

-■,homein»ftw  miouieiwiih  "AM BREW."  »  eonoon- 

triifd  b<erm«deorB«rl.-y  Hale  oBd  Hop«.  SptrkllBg 

fo«mlnn  Beer  >t  Ic.  a  |Lb«i.     Gu»r»Die«d  nnd«r  U.  8. 

Pure  Food  Lawa.     Thouamdi  uiiog  it.    Dr.  Zlede? 

of  III.  saya;— ."  V*ry  inTicoraiing  and  Donrioblug.*' 

Fralejr  of  Fla.— ••  No  trouble  to  make,  neTer 

tailed  bMter  beer."     MoneT  Baok  Ooaraniee 

K0GNT3  eoiolDg  money.  Enormooi  demaDd. 

lOOperoeDtprodl.  Ouaranterd  Irglllmaie.  Ao< 

quick.  Territory  goiog  fait.  Seaaon  la  now  on. 

How  to  get  free  lample.  Send  postal  today.  Free 

booklet  **8eoreti>  of  Making  Beer  at  Home.'' 

The  AMBRFW.COMPANV^ 
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Tobacco  Habit 

BANISHED  in 

48  io72  Hours 


Trying  to  quit  the  tobacco  habit  unaided  is  a 
losing  fight  against  heavy  odds,  and  means  a 
serious  shock  to  yournervous  system.  So  don't 
try  it!  Make  the  tobacco  habit  quit  you.  It 
wiU  quit  you  if  you  will  just  take  Tobacco 
Redeemer  according  to  directions. 

It  doesn't  make  a  particle  of  difference 
■whether  you  have  been  a  user  of  tobacco  for 
a  single  month  or  for  50  years,  or  how  much 
you  use,  or  in  ■what  form  you  use  it.  Whether 
you  smoke  cigars,  cigarettes,  pipe,  chew  ping 


Immediate  Results 


or  fine  cut  or  use  snuff  Tobacco  Redeemer 

will  positively  remove  all  craving  for  tobacco  \=; 
in  any  f orm_  in  from  48  to  72  hours.    Your  \ 
tobacco  craving  will  begin  to  decrease  after 
the  very  first  dose — there's  no  waiting  for 
results. 

Tobacco  Redeemer  is  absolutely  harmless 
and  contains  no  habit-forming  drugs  of  any 
kind— the  most  marvelously  quick,  thoroughly 
reliable  remedy  for  the  tobacco  habit  the 
world  has  ever  known. 


\ 

i 

I 

Not  a  Substitute      I 

I 

I 

I 

■ 


Tobacco  Redeemer  is  in  no  sense  a  substitute  for  tobacco,  but  is  a  radical,  efficient  treat- 
ment. After  finishing  the  treatment  you  have  absolutely  no  desire  to  use  tobacco  again  or  to 
continue  the  use  of  the  remedy.  It  quiets  the  nerves,  and  will  make  you  feel  better  in 
every  way.  If  you  really  want  to  quit  the  tobacco  habit -get  rid  of  it  so  completely  that 
when  you  see  others  using  it,  it  will  not  awaken  the  slightest  desire  in  you— you  should  at 
once  begin  a  course  of  Tobacco  Redeemer  treatment  for  the  habit. 

Results  Absolutely  Guaranteed 

when  taken  according  to  the  plain  and  easy 
directions,  your  money  will  be  cheerfully 
refunded  upon  demand. 


A  single  trial  ■will  con^vince  the  most  ek  e  p  tical. 
Our  legal,  binding,  money-back  guarantee 
goes  with  each  full  treatment.  If  Tobacco 
Redeemer  fails  to  banish  the  tobacco  habit     ^. ^^^  ^^  ^„  ,5,^.  _,^  „^, ^_ 

Let  Us  Send  You  Convincing  /fM/ULCoijPONl=OR' 

Proof  Lr;',«/,Srto°'fi^d%'tT//    CONVINCING  PROOF 

quick  way  of  quitting  "for  keeps"  you  //  Newell  Pharmacal  Co..  Dept,  S3S  St.  LouJi,  Mo. 
owe  It  to  yourself  and  your  family  tomail  /  pig^g^  ^^^^3  without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
the  coupon  below  or  send  your  name  and   ^  your  free  booklet  regarding  the  tobacco  habit 

t^^ir*  °J?fv,^  H     i,      ff  ^''.^'7*^       "  //  a'ld  P'^°f  that  Tobacco  Redeemer  will  positively 
booklet  on  the  deadly  effect  of  tobacco    //  f^ee  me  from  the  tobacco  habit. 
on  the  human  system,  and  positive     •/  * 

proof    that    Tobacco    Redeemer     //  xj 

Will  quickly  free  you   from    the    //  "*™^ - 

habit.  /* 

//  Street  and  No „ : 

NEWELL  PHARMACAL  CO..   ." 
Dept  535  St.  LouU,  Mo.  // 


Town 
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Jan.         Feb.         Mar.  Apr.  May         Jun. 
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The  Tire  that's 
Best  for  each  Month 
of  the  Year- 
Pennsylvania  Oilproof 

VACUUM  CUP 
TIRES 

Guaranteed  not  to  skid  on  wet  or  greasy  pavements 
or  returnable  at  full  purchase  price  after  reasonable 
trial.   The  heavy  Vacuum  Gups  give  surest  traction 
in  snow  or  mud. 

Guaranteed  Oilproof — absolutely  unaffected  by  oil. 
Shed  the  heat  of  summer  roads  by  remarkable  radiat- 
ing ability. 
Guaranteed — per  warranty  tag  attached  to  e^ach  casing — for 

6,000  Miles 

The  safest,  most  serviceable  and  economical  tires  you  can  buy. 

Pennsylvania   Rubber   Company,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  factory  branches  and  service  agencies 
throughout   the  United  States  and  Canada 


Wawi 


Jul. 


A114.         Sep..       Oci. 


Nov.         Dec. 
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J,  gi...;.c:c).  to  the-  >'S:^^p^'/v.ict • 
Law    .-ilong    with    raiifoadft   and    tele  i 
phones  and  electric  Ught  companies    \ 
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TREMENDOUS  VALUE 
FOR  FIFTEEN  GENTS 

The  Pathfinder,  Leading  Weekly 
Mag-azine,  From  the  Nation's 
Capital,  Makes  a  Remarkably 
.•Attractive  Offer. 


WASHINrGTOK.    D.     C.  Dec.    31.  — 
People  in  every  section  of  the  country! 
'are  hurrying  to  take  advantagre  of  the  j 
Pathfinder'.s  wonderful  offer  to  send  j 
that    -splendid    illustrated    review    ofj 
the  whole  world  thirteen    weeks    for! 
15    cents.     It    costs    the    editor   a   lot' 
of  money  to  do  this,  but    he    aays    it 
pays  to  invest  in  new  friends,  and  that 
he  will  keep  the  offer  open  iintil  after 
■the    Pathfinder    passes    the    hundred 
thousand    circulation    mark.     Fifteen 
cents  mailed  at  once  with  your  appli- 
cation to  Pathfinder,  Box  94,  'Wash- 
ington,   D.    C,    will    keep    the   whole 
family  informed,    entertained,    helped 
and     inspired     for     the     next     three 
months. 
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CATS   CRIES   SAVE   FkmVfM'J^ 
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WASHINGTON,    Dec.    31.  -' 

*~» .  will  •"• —       '   '■•.oi'- 
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PERFECTION  and  REnNEMENT 

OF  THE    TVPE  DAR  /^ACHINE 
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